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CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE—Monday, August 10, 1970 


The Senate met at 10:30 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. SPESSARD L. HOL- 
LAND, a Senator from the State of Flor- 
ida. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, turn our minds 
inward that we may be aware of the mys- 
terious resources with which Thou hast 
endowed us. Turn our minds outward 
that we may behold the world’s need. 
Turn our minds upward to behold Thy 
majesty, glory, and power which is suffi- 
cient for all mankind. 

May we be captive this day to the 
Master of life— 

“In hope that sends a shining ray 
Far down the future's broadening way; 
In peace that only Thou canst give, 
With Thee, O Master, let me live." 
In His name we pray. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
of the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1970. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, a 
Senator from the State of Florida, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HOLLAND thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, August 7, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Younc) there 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
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morning business, with a time limitation 
of 3 minutes on statements made therein. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF CALENDAR 
UNDER RULE VIII 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to waive the call of 
the calendar for unobjected-to bills 
under rule VIII. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 


OFFICE OF EMERGENCY 
PREPAREDNESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the first nom- 
ination on the Executive Calendar. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Darrell M. Trent, of 
Kansas, to be Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of Emergency Preparedness. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
wil be considered; and, without objec- 
tion, it is confirmed. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Brig. Gen. Roy M. 
Terry—colonel, Regular Air Force, chap- 
lain—U.S. Air Force, to be a major gen- 
eral. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


US. ARMY 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
U.S. Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
EM are considered and confirmed en 

loc. 


U.S. NAVY 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
U.S. Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
make the same request for those nomina- 
tions. 

The ACTING PEESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


U.S. MARINE CORPS 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the U.S. Marine Corps. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
make the same request for those nomi- 
nations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of the nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be so notified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the concurrence of the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Носнеѕ), I 
would like to call up Calendar No, 1077, 
S. 3835, but before that, with his ap- 
proval, I would like to make a brief 
statement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of my statement Calendar No. 1077, 
S. 3835, be laid before the Senate as the 
pending business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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NONAGGRESSION PACT BETWEEN 
THE SOVIET UNION AND WEST 
GERMANY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
week, the Soviet Union and West Ger- 
many initiated a nonaggression pact. 
The agreement still awaits formal signa- 
ture and ratification by both nations. 

Nevertheless, the initialing of the 
pact is in itself an event of great im- 
portance. That such is the case is indi- 
cated by the comments of both the West 
German Foreign Minister Walter Scheel 
and his Soviet counterpart, Andrei 
Gromyko, when, after 12 days of negotia- 
tions, they concluded the agreement. 

According to press reports, the pact 
encompasses the usual provisions for re- 
nunciation of force in settling disputes. 
It goes beyond, however, to include a 
mutual pledge to accept Europe’s cur- 
rent national borders and to work for an 
improvement in East-West European 
relations. The pact leaves open the door 
to eventual German reunification. 
Finally, it offers assurance that the 
rights of the Western Allies of World 
War II in the Berlin situation will not 
be impaired. 

This agreement seems to me to operate 
in concert with two decades of Presiden- 
tial pronouncements regarding this Na- 
tion’s policies. It is a landmark in the 
detente which has been in progress for 
many years in Europe, between East 
and West. It appears to be a link in the 
evolution of European relations toward 
an all-European approach to a stable 
peace. These relations have emerged 
from the fear and hostility of the im- 


mediate post-World-War-II years via the 
routes of commerce, travel, and cultural 
interchange between East and West. 
Now, the initiating of this agreement 
may well point toward a full European 
diplomatic reconciliation. 


In that sense, the German-Soviet 
pact underscores what so many in the 
Senate have been urging for so long. It is 
urgent that this Nation readjust its poli- 
cies to the changing realities in Europe, 
and notably as they involve a massive 
and costly U.S. troop deployment in 
Western Europe. In great measure this 
expenditure has been more than a 
needless drain on our dwindling re- 
sources. In the rigidity with which it has 
been maintained, the deployment has 
acted to reduce the relevance of U.S. pol- 
icy to the flow of events in Europe. 

The $14 billion annual drain on U.S. 
resources is made even more anachronis- 
tic by the latest development in West 
Germany-Soviet relations. It would be 
my hope that the executive branch will 
now be moved to act promptly to begin an 
orderly and a planned reduction of the 
over 500,000 U.S. forces and dependents 
in Western Europe, to the end that this 
excessive and wasteful expenditure of re- 
sources may be made to serve more use- 
ful purposes, defense and nondefense. 

I cannot stress too much the Senate’s 
interest in this matter. It is not unrelated 
to the military authorizations and appro- 
priations which are now moving through 
the Congress. May I say. that if the Pres- 
ident takes an Executive initiative which 
would act to redirect the usage of some of 
this needlessly excessive expenditure in 
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Europe, he can count on the full coop- 
eration of the Senate in bringing about 
the adjustment. 


I thank the distinguished Senator for 
yielding. 


COMPREHENSIVE ALCOHOL ABUSE 
AND ALCOHOLISM PREVENTION, 
TREATMENT, AND REHABILITA- 
TION ACT OF 1970 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, S. 3835 
will be stated by title and will become 
the pending business. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: Calendar No. 1077 (S. 3835) a 
bill to provide a comprehensive Federal 
program for the prevention and treat- 
ment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


SHORT TITLE 


This Act may be cited as the '"Compre- 
hensive Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism Pre- 
vention, Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act 
of 1970”. 


TITLE I—FINDINGS AND DECLARATION 
OF PURPOSES 


Sec. 101. The Congress hereby finds that— 

(a) Alcohol abuse and alcoholism are in- 
creasing throughout the country. Alcohol 
abuse can seriously impair health and can 
lead to alcoholism. Alcoholism is an iliness 
or disease that requires treatment through 
health rehabilitation services. 

(b) Alcoholism treatment and control pro- 
grams should, whenever possible, be com- 
munity based; provide a comprehensive 
range of services, including emergency treat- 
ment, under proper medical auspices on a 
coordinated basis; and be integrated with 
and involve the active participation of a wide 
range of public and nongovernmental agen- 
cies. 

(c) Existing laws and their implementa- 
tion have not been adequate to prevent al- 
cohol abuse or to provide sufficient educa- 
tion, treatment, and rehabilitation of alco- 
holics. Increasing education, treatment, and 
rehabilitation services, and closer coordina- 
tion of efforts, offer the best possibility of 
reducing alcohol abuse and alcoholism. A 
major commitment of health and social re- 
sources and Government funds is required 
to institute an adequate and effective Fed- 
eral program for the prevention and treat- 
ment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism, 

(d) Present Federal programs for alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism are relegated to a low 
level of priority and remain uncoordinated 
within the Government. Therefore, existing 
Federal research, social, health, and rehabili- 
tation laws have not adequately been used 
to attack alcohol abuse and alcoholism. This 
has contributed to the failure of public and 
private State and local agencies, institutions, 
and organizations to recognize their re- 
sponsibilities for meeting these problems. 

(e) Federal officials have failed to effec- 
tively handle alcoholism among those for 
whom the Government has special responsi- 
bility—civilian employees, military .per- 
sonnel, veterans, Federal offenders, American 
Indians, and Alaskan Natives. 

(f) The criminal law is not an appropriate 
device for preventing or controlling health 
problems. Therefore dealing with persons 
who are guilty of no more than public in- 
toxication as criminals is improper, essen- 
tially unproductive, and wasteful. The rec- 
ognition of this fact and the concurrent 
establishment of modern public health pro- 
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grams for the medical management of al- 
cohol abuse and alcoholism will facilitate 
(1) early detection and prevention of al- 
coholism and effective treatment and re- 
habilitation of alcoholics, and (2) early diag- 
nosis and treatment of other concurrent dis- 
eases. 

(g) Handling alcohol abusers and alcoholics 
primarily through health and other rehabili- 
tative programs relieves the police, courts, 
correctional institutions and other law en- 
forcement agencies of a burden that inter- 
feres with their ability to protect citizens, 
apprehend law violators, and maintain safe 
&nd orderly streets. 

Sec. 102. The Congress declares that— 

(a) There shall be established and main- 
tained in the Public Health Service, a Na- 
tional Institute for the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, 
through which the Secretary shall coordi- 
nate all Federal health, rehabilitation, and 
other social programs related to the preven- 
tion and treatment of alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism and administer the programs and 
authorities established by this Act. 

(b) Major Federal action and Federal as- 
sistance to State and local programs shall 
be undertaken to engage in and encourage 
planning, coordination, statistics, research, 
training and education with respect to 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism, and to pro- 
vide equal access to humane care, effective 
treatment, and rehabilitation for all alco- 
holics regardless of their circumstances. 

(c) In addition to the provisions of this 
Act, other Federal legislation providing for 
Federal or federally assisted research, pre- 
vention, treatment, or rehabilitation pro- 
grams in the fields of health, education, 
welfare, rehabilitation, and highway safety 
shall be utilized to reduce alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism. 


TITLE II—DEFINITONS 


Sec. 201. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) “Alcohol abuse" means any use of any 
alcoholic beverage that results in intoxica- 
tion which endangers persons or property. 

(b) “Alcoholic” means any person whose 
repetitive use of alcohol causes him physi- 
cal, psychological, or social harm. 

(c) “Alcoholic beverage” includes alcoholic 
spirits, liquors, wines, beer, and every liquid 
or fluid, patented or not, containing alco- 
holic spirits, wine or beer which is capable of 
being consumed by human beings and pro- 
duces intoxication in any form or in any 
degree. 

(d) "Alcoholism" means any condition 
characterized by the repetitive use of alco- 
hol to an extent that causes the drinker 
physical, psychological, or social harm. 

(e) "Courts" includes all Federal courts, 
including any United States magistrate. 

(f) "Department" means the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(g) "Emergency medical services" includes 
all appropriate short-term services for the 
acute effects of alcohol intoxication which 
(1) are available twenty-four hours a day, 
(2) are community based and located so as 
to be quickly and easily accessible to pa- 
tients, (3) are affiliated with, and constitute 
an integral (but not necessarily physical) 
part of, the general medical services of a gen- 
eral hospital, and (4) provide detoxification 
and other appropriate medical care and 
treatment, professional examination, evalu- 
ation, diagnosis and classification with re- 
spect to possible alcoholism, and referral 
for other treatment and rehabilitation. 

(h) “Inpatient services” includes all treat- 
ment and rehabilitation services for alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism provided for a resident 
patient while he spends full time in a treat- 
ment institution, which is, preferably, com- 
munity based and located so as to be quickly 
and easily accessible to patients. 

(i) "Institute" means the National Insti- 
tute for the Prevention and Treatment of 
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Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism in the Public 
Health Service. 

(j) "Intermediate care services" includes 
all treatment and rehabilitation services for 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism for a resident 
patient while he spends part time in a treat- 
ment institution (including but not limited 
to a halfway house, hostel, or foster home) 
which is community based and located so 
as to be quickly and easily accessible to 
patients. 

(k) “Outpatient services" includes all 
treatment and rehabilitation services (in- 
cluding but not limited to clinics, social 
centers, vocational rehabilitation services, 
welfare services, and job referral services) 
for alcohol abuse and alcoholism provided 
while the patient is not a resident of a treat- 
ment institution, which are community based 
and located so as to be quickly and easily 
accessible to patients. 

(1) “Prevention and treatment” includes 
all appropriate forms of educational pro- 
grams and services (including but not lim- 
ited to radio, television, films, books, pam- 
phlets, lectures, seminars, workshops, con- 
ferences, adult education, and school 
courses); planning, coordinating, statistical, 
research, training, evaluation, reporting, 
classification, and other administrative, sci- 
entific, or technical programs or services; 
and screening, diagnosis, treatment (emer- 
gency medical services, inpatient services, 
intermediate care services, and outpatient 
services) , vocational rehabilitation, job train- 
ing and referral, and other rehabilitation 
programs or services. 

(m) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(n) "State" includes the District of 
Columbia, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands, in addition to 
the fifty States. 


TITLE III—NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF 


ALCOHOL ABUSE AND ALCOHOLISM 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INSTITUTE 


Sec. 301. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Public Health Service, a National In- 
stitute for the Prevention and Treatment of 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism to administer 
the programs and authorities assigned to 
the Secretary by this Act. The Secretary, act- 
ing through the Institute, shall develop and 
conduct a comprehensive health, education, 
research, and rehabilitation program for the 
prevention and treatment of alcoho] abuse 
and alcoholism. 

(b) The Institute shall be under the direc- 
tion of a Director who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary. 

(c) The Institute and its programs and 
services shall be staffed with an adequate 
number of personnel, who shall possess ap- 
propriate qualifications and competence, and 
some of whom may be recovered alcoholics. 
Prior alcohol related criminal arrests or 
convictions shall not be a bar to such em- 
ployment. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 302. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary, acting through the Institute, with 
respect to his administrative functions to— 

(a) assist Federal departments and agen- 
cies in the development and maintenance 
of appropriate prevention, treatment, and 
rehabilitation programs and services in ac- 
cordance with section 304(a) of this Act; 

(b) review and provide in writing an eval- 
uation of the adequacy and appropriateness 
of any provisions relating to the prevention 
and treatment of alcohol abuse and alcohol- 
ism of all comprehensive State health, wel- 
fare, and rehabilitation plans submitted to 
the Federal Government pursuant to Federal 
law, including but not limited to those sub- 
mitted pursuant to section 5(a) of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, section 501 of this 
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Act, section 604 of the Public Health Service 
Act, Section 1902(a) of title XIX of the 
Social Security Act, and section 204 of part 
уте of the Community Mental Health Centers 

t; 

(c) administer the grants and contracts 
suthorized under title V of this Act; and 

(d) provide assistance to any other serv- 
ice or program, or take any other action, 
consistent with the intent and objectives of 
this Act. 


PLANNING FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 303. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary, acting through the Institute, with re- 
spect to his planning function to— 

(a) develop a detailed and comprehensive 
Federal alcohol abuse and alcoholism pre- 
vention and treatment plan to implement 
the objectives and policies of this Act. The 
plan shall be submitted to Congress as soon 
as practicable, but not later than one year 
after the enactment date of this Act. Other 
responsibilities of the Secretary, as set out 
in this Act, shall not be interrupted or de- 
layed pending the initia] development of 
such a plan. The plan shall be reviewed an- 
nually and submitted to Congress with any 
appropriate revisions as part of the Secre- 
tary's annual report. The Secretary shall, in 
developing the comprehensive Federal plan, 
consult and collaborate with all appropriate 
public and private departments, agencies, 
institutions, organizations, and individuals. 
The plan shall specify how all available 
health, welfare, educational, and rehabilita- 
tion resources, and how funds, programs, 
services, and facilities authorized under ex- 
isting Federal legislation, should be utilized; 

(b) carry out a complete evaluation of ex- 
isting and ongoing alcohol education mate- 
rials and programs, and alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism prevention compaigns; 

(c) develop models of alcoholism preven- 
tion and treatment legislation for State and 
local governments, which utilize the concepts 
incorporated in this Act; 

(d) develop model alcohol abuse and alco- 
holism prevention and treatment plans for 
State and local governments, utilizing the 
concepts incorporated in the comprehensive 
Federal plan. The model plans shall be re- 
viewed on a periodic basis and revised to 
keep them current. They shall specify how 
all types of community resources and exist- 
ing Federal legislation may be utilized; 

(e) provide assistance and consultation to 
State and local governments and private or- 
ganizations, agencies, institutions, and indi- 
viduals with respect to the prevention and 
treatment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 
and 

(f) encourage and promote, throughout 
the country, public health procedures for the 
treatment of alcoholics as alternatives to 
present crimina] procedures. 


COORDINATION FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 304. It shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary, acting through the Institute, with 
respect to his coordinating functions to— 

(a) upon request, assist the Civil Service 
Commission, the Department of Defense, the 
Veterans' Administration, and other Federal 
departments and agencies in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of appropriate pre- 
vention, treatment, and rehabilitation pro- 
grams and services for alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism pursuant to title IV of this Act; 

(b) serve in a consulting capacity to all 
Federal courts, departments, and agencies, 
and be responsible for assisting in the devel- 
opment and coordination of a full range of 
programs, facilities, and services available to 
them for education, diagnosis, planning, 
counseling, treatment, and rehabilitation 
with respect to the alcohol abuse and alco- 
holism problems they encounter; 

(c) coordinate all Federal social, health, 
rehabilitation, and other efforts to deal with 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 
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(d) encourage and assist State and local 
government programs and services, and pro- 
grams and services of public and private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations for 
the prevention and treatment of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism; 

(e) stimulate more effective use of existing 
resources and available services for the pre- 
vention and treatment of alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism; 

(f) eooperate with the National Advisory 
Council on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
the Civil Service Commission, and other ap- 
propriate Federal departments and agencies 
to develop a policy consistent with this Act 
with regard to Federal civilian employees 
who are alcohol abusers or alcoholics, involv- 
ing appropriate programs and services for 
the prevention and treatment of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism among such employees; 
and 

(g) assist State and local governments їп 
coordinating programs among themselves for 
the prevention and treatment of alcohol 
&buse and alcoholism. 


STATISTICAL FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY 


SEc. 305. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary, acting through the Institute with re- 
spect to his statistical functions to— 

(a) gather and publish statistics pertain- 
ing to alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 

(b) promulgate regulations specifying 
uniform statistics to be obtained, records to 
be maintained, and reports to be submitted 
on a voluntary basis by public and private 
departments, agencies, organizations, prac- 
titioners, and other persons with respect to 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism. Such statistics 
and reports shall not reveal the identity of 
any patient or alcoholic or other confidential 
information. 


RESEARCH FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 306. It shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary, acting through the Institute with re- 
spect to his research functions to— 

(a) conduct and encourage all forms of 
research, investigations, experiments, and 
studies relating to the cause, epidemiology, 
sociological aspects, prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment of alcohol abuse and alcohol- 
ism; 
(b) conduct, and encourage and assist 
others to conduct, all forms of research, in- 
vestigation, experiments, and studies relat- 
ing to the toxicology, pharmacology, chem- 
istry, and effects on the health, of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism; 

(c) coordinate such research with re- 
search conducted by other Federal and State 
and local agencies, public and private agen- 
cies, institutions, organizations, and indi- 
viduals. To facilitate this activity the Sec- 
retary shall establish and maintain a com- 
plete and current register of all practitioners 
and other qualified investigators engaged in 
any form of research on alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism; 

(d) make available research facilities and 
resources of the Secretary to appropriate 
authorities, health officials, and individuals 
engaged in special studies related to the 
purposes of this Act; 

(e) make grants to public and private 
nonprofit agencies, organizations, and insti- 
tutions, and contracts with public or pri- 
vate agencies, institutions, organizations, 
and individuals, for such research; 

(f) establish an information center on 
such research, which will gather and con- 
tain, and disseminate where appropriate, all 
avallable published and unpublished data 
and information. All Federal departments 
and agencies shall send to the Secretary any 
unpublished data and information pertinent 
to the cause, prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism 
and the toxicology, pharmacology, epidemi- 
ology, and incidence of alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism, and studies, reports and other 
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research on other alcohol problems such as 
those pertaining to traffic safety, and the 
Secretary shall make such data and infor- 
mation widely available; 

(g) establish and maintain research fel- 
lowships in the administration and else- 
where, and provide for such fellowship 
through grants to public and private non- 
profit agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions: 

(h) investigate methods for determining 
more rapidly and precisely the extent of al- 
cohol consumption by an individual in a 
given time period and the degree of intoxi- 
cation which individuals are likely to ex- 
perience from such alcohol consumption, 
and publish on a current basis information 
concerning uniform methodology and tech- 
nology for making such determinations; 

(1) any information obtained through in- 
vestigation or research conducted pursuant 
to this Act shall be used in ways so that 
no name or identifying characteristics of 
any person shall be divulged without the 
approval of the Secretary and the consent 
of the person concerned. Persons engaged 
in research pursuant to this section shall 
protect the privacy of individuals who are 
the subject of such research by withholding 
from all persons not connected with the 
conduct of such research the names or other 
identifying characteristics of such individu- 
als. Persons engaged in such research shall 
protect the privacy of such individuals and 
may not be compelled in any Federal, State, 
civil, criminal, administrative, legislative, or 
other proceeding to identify such individu- 
als; and 

(j) evaluate existing and proposed new 
programs and services for the prevention 
and treatment of alcohol abuse and alco- 
holism. 


TRAINING FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 307. It shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary, acting through the Institute, with 
respect to his training functions to— 

(a) establish training programs, includ- 
ing interdisciplinary and bilingual training 
programs for professional and paraprofes- 
sional personnel with respect to alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism; 

(b) encourage the establishment of train- 
ing courses, including interdisciplinary and 
bilingual training programs, for professional 
and paraprofessional personnel by State and 
local governments with respect to alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism; and 

(c) establish and maintain training fel- 
lowships in the Administration and else- 
where, and provide for such fellowships 
through grants to public and private insti- 
tutions. 


EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 308. It shall be duty of the Sec- 
retary, acting through the Institute, with 
respect to his educational functions to— 

(a) develop model curricula including bi- 
lingual curricula which reflect social, geo- 
graphic, and economic variables of the 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism problem, and 
which include relevant data and other in- 
formation, for utilization by elementary and 
secondary schools for instructing children 
about alcohol abuse and alcoholism: 

(b) develop model curricula, including bi- 
lingual curricula, which reflect social, geo- 
graphic and economic variables of the 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism problem, and 
which include relevant data and other infor- 
mation, for utilization by parent-teacher as- 
sociations, adult education centers, private 
citizen groups, or other State or local sources, 
for instructing parents and other adults 
about alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 

(c) prepare a broad variety of educational 
materials including bilingual materials, 
which reflect social, geographic, and eco- 
nomic variables of the alcohol abuse and 
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alcoholism problem, for use in all media and 
to reach all segments of the population, that 
can be utilized by public and private agen- 
cies in educational programs with respect to 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 

(d) establish educational courses and 
guidelines, including relevant data and other 
information, on the causes and effects of, 
and treatment for, alcohol abuse and alcohol- 
ism, for Federal law enforcement officials 
(including prosecuting attorneys, court per- 
sonnel, the judiciary, probation and parole 
officers, correctional officers, and other law 
enforcement personnel), Federal welfare, 
vocational rehabilitation, military, veterans, 
civil service, transportation, economic op- 
portunity, housing personnel, and other Fed- 
eral officials who come in contact with alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism problems; 

(e) develop educational courses and guide- 
lines, reflecting the social, geographic, and 
economic variables of the alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism problem, and including the pro- 
vision of relevant data and other informa- 
tion, on the causes and effects of, and treat- 
ment for, alcohol abuse and alcoholism for 
use by appropriate States and local govern- 
ment and private agencies, institutions, and 
organizations, for State and local law en- 
forcement officials (including prosecuting at- 
torneys, court personnel, the judiciary, pro- 
bation and parole officers, correctional of- 
ficials, and other law enforcement person- 
nel), State and local welfare, vocational 
rehabilitation, veterans, civil service, trans- 
portation, economic opportunity, and housing 
personnel, and other State and local officials 
and community leaders; 

(f) serve as a clearinghouse for the collec- 
tion, preparation and dissemination of all 
information relating to alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism, including State and local alco- 
hol abuse and alcoholism treatment plans, 
availability of treatment resources, training 
and educational programs, statistics, re- 
search, and other pertinent data and infor- 
mation; 

(g) recruit, train, organize and employ 
professional and other persons, including 
recovered alcoholics, to organize and partici- 
pate in programs of public education in rela- 
tion to alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 

(h) coordinate activities carried on by all 
departments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government with respect to 
health education aspects of alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism; 

(i) promote the implementation of 
bilingual educational programs in carrying 
out the provisions of this section; and 

(j) undertake such other activities as the 
Secretary may consider important to a na- 
tional program of education relating to alco- 
hol abuse and alcoholism. 


REPORTING FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 309. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary, acting through the Institute, with re- 
spect to his reporting functions to— 

(a) submit an annual report to Congress, 
which shall specify the actions taken and 
services provided and funds expended under 
each provision of this Act and an evaluation 
of their effectiveness, and which shall contain 
the current Federal alcohol abuse and alco- 
holism prevention and treatment plan; 

(b) submit to Congress on or before June 
30, 1971, a report (1) containing current in- 
formation on the health consequences of us- 
ing alcohol, and (2) containing such recom- 
mendations for legislation and administra- 
tive action as he may deem appropriate; 

(c) submit such additional reports as may 
be requested by the President of the United 
States or by Congress; and 

(d) submit to the President of the United 
States and to Congress such recommenda- 
tions as will further the prevention, treat- 
ment, and control of alcohol abuse and alco- 
holism, 
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TITLE IV—PREVENTION AND TREAT- 
MENT OF ALCOHOL ABUSE AND ALCO- 
HOLISM FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


ALCOHOL ABUSE AND ALCOHOLISM AMONG 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 401. (a) The Civil Service Commission 
shall be responsible for developing and main- 
taining, in cooperation with the Secretary 
and with other Federal agencies and depart- 
ments, appropriate policies and services for 
the prevention and treatment of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism among Federal civilian 
employees, consistent with the purposes and 
intent of this Act. Such policies and services 
shall make optimal use of existing govern- 
mental facilities, services, and skills. Federal 
civilian employees who are alcohol abusers 
or who are alcoholics shall retain the same 
employment and other benefits as other per- 
sons afflicted with health problems and ill- 
nesses, and shall not lose, solely because they 
are alcohol abusers or alcoholics, pension, 
retirement, medical, or other rights. A good 
faith attempt shall be made to find appro- 
priate nonsensitive work within the Govern- 
ment during the employee's rehabilitative 
treatment, rather than placing him on sick 
leave. 

(b) The Secretary, acting through the In- 
stitute, shall be responsible for fostering 
similar alcohol abuse and alcoholism preven- 
tion, treatment, and rehabilitation services 
in State and local governments and in private 
industry. 

(c) No person may be denied or deprived 
of Federal civilian employment or a Federal 
professional or other license or right solely 
on the ground of prior alcohol abuse or alco- 
holism, except with regard to extremely sen- 
sitive positions specified in regulations pro- 
mulgated by the department or agency in 
which he is employed. 

(d) Nothing herein shall prohibit the dis- 
missal from employment of a Federal civilian 
employee who, às a result of alcohol abuse or 
alcoholism and failure to accept appropriate 
treatment, cannot properly function in his 
employment. 


HEALTH AND DISABILITY INSURANCE PLANS FOR 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 402. All health and disability insur- 
ance policies and plans for Federal civilian 
employees hereafter contracted or renego- 
tiated shall cover alcoholism in the same way 
as other health problems, illnesses, and dis- 
eases that are not self-inflicted. 


CONFIDENTIALITY OF RECORDS 


Sec. 403. (a) All patient records prepared 
or obtained pursuant to this Act, and all in- 
formation contained therein, shall remain 
confidential and may be disclosed, with the 
patient's consent only to medical personnel 
and only for purposes of diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the patient, or to Government or 
other officials for the purpose of obtaining 
benefits due the patient as a result of his 
alcoholism or, for research purposes, to pub- 
lic or private research organizations, agen- 
cies, institutions, or individuals whose com- 
petence and research programs have been 
approved by the Secretary. Disclosure may 
be made for purposes unrelated to such treat- 
ment, benefits, or research upon an order of 
a court after application showing good cause 
therefor. In determining whether there is 
good cause for disclosure, the court shall 
weigh the need for the information sought 
to be disclosed against the possible harm of 
disclosure to the person to whom such infor- 
mation pertains, to the physician-patient re- 
lationship, and to the treatment service, and 
may condition disclosure of the information 
upon any &ppropriate safeguards. No such 
records or information may be used to ini- 
tiate criminal charges against a patient under 
any circumstances. 

(b) All patient records and all informa- 
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tion contained therein relating to alcohol 
&buse or alcoholism prepared or obtained 
by a private practitioner shall remain con- 
fidential, and may be disclosed only with the 
patient's consent and only to medical per- 
sonnel for purposes of diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the patient or to Government or 
other officials for the purpose of obtaining 
benefits due the patient as a result of his 
alcoholism. 


TITLE V—FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS 


Part A—COMPREHENSIVE STATE PLANS 
COMPREHENSIVE STATE PLANS 


Sec. 501. Section 314(a) (2) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof: 

“(L) provide for services for the preven- 
tion and treatment of alcohol abuse and al- 
coholism, commensurate with the extent of 
the problem, such plan to (1) estimate the 
number of alcohol abusers and alcoholics 
within the various areas within the State 
and the extent of the health problem 
caused, (ii) establish priorities for the im- 
provement of the capabilities of State and 
local governments and public and private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations 
with to prevention and treatment of 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism, and (ili) 
specify how all available community health, 
welfare, educational, and rehabilitation re- 
sources, and how funds, programs, services, 
and facilities authorized under existing Fed- 
eral and State legislation, are to be used for 
these purposes.” 

Part B—FORMULA GRANTS 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 511. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, the sum of $20,000,000; for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, the sum 
of $25,000000; for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, the sum of $30,000,000 for 
grants to States to assist them in planning, 
establishing, maintaining, coordinating, and 
evaluating projects for the development of 
more effective prevention, treatment, and 
rehabilitation programs to deal with alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism. 


STATE ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 512. (a) For each fiscal year the Sec- 
retary shall, in accordance with regulations, 
allot the sums appropriated for such year 
pursuant to section 511 among the States 
on the basis of the relative population, fi- 
nancial need, and need for more effective 
prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation of 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism; except that 
no such allotment to any State (other than 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
Guam, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands) for any fiscal year shall be less than 
$200,000. 

(b) Any amount so allotted to a State 
(other than the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Guam, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands) and remaining unobligated 
at the end of such year shall remain avail- 
able to such State, for the purposes for which 
made, for the next fiscal years (and for such 
years only), and any such amount shall be 
in addition to the amounts allotted to such 
State for such purpose for such next fiscal 
year; except that any such amount, remain- 
ing unobligated at the end of the sixth 
month following the end of such year for 
which it was allotted, which the Secretary 
determines will remain unobligated by the 
close of such next fiscal year may be realloted 
by the Secretary, to be avallable for the pur- 
poses for which made until the close of such 
next fiscal year, to other States which have 
need therefor, on such basis as the Secretary 
deems equitable and consistent with the pur- 
poses of this title, and any amount so re- 
allotted to a State shall be in addition to the 
amounts allotted and available to the States 
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for the same period. Any &mount allotted 
under subsection (a) to the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, Guam, or the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands for a fiscal year.and 
remaining unobligated at the end of such 
year shall remain available to it, for the pur- 
poses for which made, for the next two fiscal 
years (and for such years only), and any such 
amount shall be in addition to the amounts 
allotted to it for such purpose for each of 
such next two fiscal years; except that any 
such amount, remaining unobligated at the 
end of the first of such two additional years, 
which the Secretary determines will remain 
unobligated at the close of the second of 
such additional years may be reallotted by 
the Secretary, to be available for the pur- 
poses for which made until the close of the 
second of such additional years, to any other 
of such four States which have need there- 
for, on such basis as the Secretary deems 
equitable and consistent with the purposes of 
this title, and any amount so reallotted to a 
State shall be in addition to the amounts 
allotted and available to the State for the 
same period. 

(c) At the request of any State, a portion 
of any allotment or allotments of such State 
under this part shall be available to pay that 
portion of the expenditures found necessary 
by the Secretary for the proper and efficient 
administration during such year of the State 
plan approved under this part, except that 
not more than 10 per centum of the total of 
the allotments of such State for a year, or 
$50,000, whichever is greater, shall be avail- 
able for such purpose for such year. 

Sec, 518. (a) Any State desiring to par- 
ticipate in this part shall submit a State plan 
for carrying out its purposes. Such plan 
must— 


(1) designate a single State agency as the 
sole agency for the administration of the 
plan, or designate such agency as the sole 
agency for supervising the administration of 
the plan; 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the 
State agency designated in accordance with 
paragraph (1) will have authority to carry 
out such plan in conformity with this part; 

(3) provide for the designation of a State 
advisory council which shall include repre- 
sentatives of nongovernmental organizations 
or groups, and of public agencies concerned 
with the prevention and treatment of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism, to consult with the 
State agency in carrying out the plan; 

(4) set forth, in accordance with criteria 
established by the Secretary, a survey of need 
for the prevention and treatment of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism, including a survey of 
the health facilities needed to provide serv- 
ices for alcohol abuse and alcoholism and a 
plan for the development and distribution of 
such facilities and programs throughout the 
State; 

(5) provide such methods of administra- 
tion of the State plan, including methods 
relating to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of personnel standards on a merit basis 
(except that the Secretary shall exercise no 
authority with respect to the selection, ten- 
ure of office, or compensation of any individ- 
ual employed in accordance with such meth- 
ods), as are found by the Secretary to be 
n for the proper and efficient oper- 
ation of the plan; 

(6) provide that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Secretary 
may from time to time reasonably require, 
and will keep such records and afford such 
access thereto as the Secretary may find nec- 
essary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports; 

(7) provide that the Comptroller General 
of the United States or his duly authorized 
represenaives shall have access for the pur- 
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pose of audit and examination to the records 
specified in paragraph (6); 

(8) provide that the State agency will from 
time to time, but not less often than an- 
nually, review its State plan and submit to 
the Secretary any modifications thereof which 
it considers necessary; 

(9) provide reasonable assurance that 
Federal funds made available under this 
part for any period will be so used as to 
supplement and increase, to the extent fea- 
sible and practical, the level of State, local, 
and other non-Federal funds that would in 
the absence of such Federal funds be made 
available for the programs described in this 
part, and will in no event supplant such 
State, local, and other non-Federal funds; 
and 

(10) contain such additional information 
and assurance as the Secretary may find 
necessary to carry out the provisions and 
р of this part. 

(b) The Secretary shall approve any State 
plan and any modification thereof which 
complies with the provisions of subsection 
(a). 

APPLICATIONS AND CONDITIONS 

Sec. 514. (a) For each project pursuant to 
& State plan approved under this part for 
which a grant is sought from an allotment 
under section 512, there shall be submitted 
to the Secretary, through the State agency 
designated in accordance with section 513, 
an application by the State or a political 
subdivision thereof or by a public or other 
nonprofit agency, institution or organiza- 
tion. 

(b) The Secretary shall approve such ap- 
plication if (1) there remains sufficient bal- 
ance in the allotment (available for the pur- 
poses of this part) determined for such 
State; (2) he finds that the application 1s 
in conformity with the State plan under 
section 513; (3) he obtains assurances that 
any facility or portion thereof to be con- 
structed or modernized and any program 
to be carried out will be available to all 
persons residing in the territorial area of 
the applicant; and (4) he obtains assur- 
ances that the applicant will Keep such 
records, and afford such access thereto, and 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the. Secretary 
may reasonably require. The Secretary may 
to the extent he determines it would not 
interfere with the objectives of this title, 
base his findings and determinations under 
this subsection on certifications by the State 
agency. 

(c) No application under this section shall 
be disapproved until the Secretary has af- 
forded the State agency an opportunity for 
& hearing. 

(d) Amendment of an approved applica- 
tion shall be subject to approval in the 
same manner as an original application. 


Part C—PROJECT GRANTS 


GRANTS AND CONTRACTS FOR THE PREVENTION 
AND TREATMENT OF ALCOHOL ABUSE AND 
ALCOHOLISM 
Бес. 520. There are hereby authorized to 

be appropriated $60,000,000 for the fiscal 

year ending June 30, 1971; $100,000,000 for 
year ending June 30, 1972; and $160,000,- 

000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1973, to carry out the provisions of. this 

part. Any appropriated funds shall remain 

available until expended. 

Sec. 521. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Institute, is authorized to make grants 
to public and private non-profit agencies, or- 
ganizations and institutions and enter into 
contracts with public and private agencies, 
organizations, institutions, and individuals 
for the prevention and treatment of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism to assist State and local 


-governments and public and private orga- 


nizations, agencies, institutions, or individu- 
als to—— 
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(1) (a) meet the costs of constructing and 
equipping treatment and rehabilitation facil- 
ities, including but not limited to emergency 
medical, inpatient, intermediate care, and 
outpatient facilities for alcohol abusers and 
alcoholics, and (b) to assist them to meet, 
for the temporary periods specified in sub- 
section (c) of this section, a portion of the 
costs of compensation of personnel and other 
operating costs for the initial operation of 
such facilities, and of new services in exist- 
ing facilities for alcohol abusers and alco- 
holics; 

(2) conduct research, demonstration, and 
evaluation projects, including surveys and 
field trials, looking toward the development 
of improved, expanded, and more effective 
methods of prevention and treatment of al- 
cohol abuse and alcoholism; 

(3) provide education and training for 
mental health personnel and for professional 
personnel, including medical, psychiatric, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, and social welfare 
personnel, in academic and professional in- 
stitutions and in postgraduate courses, about 
the prevention and treatment of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism, and provide training 
for such personnel in the administration, 
operation, and supervision of programs and 
services for the prevention and treatment of 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 

(4) recruit, educate, train, organize, and 
employ community alcohol abuse and alco- 
holism prevention and treatment personnel 
to serve with and under the direction of 
mental health personnel and professional 
medical, psychiatric, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and social welfare personnel in alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism prevention, treatment, 
and rehabilitation programs. Prior alcohol 
abuse or alcoholism and prior alcohol related 
criminal arrests or convictions shall not be 
a bar to such employment; 

(5) provide services in correctional and 
penal institutions for the prevention and 
treatment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 

(6) provide services, in cooperation with 
schools, law enforcement agencies, courts, 
and other public and private agencies, for 
the prevention and treatment of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism among juveniles and 
young adults, These services, where feasible, 
shall include curriculum, including bilingual 
curriculums, for alcohol education in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and among 
parents and other adults; 

(7) provide programs and services, in co- 
operation with local law enforcement agen- 
cies, the courts, and other public and private 
agencies, for the instruction of law enforce- 
ment officers, prosecuting attorneys, court 
personnel, the judiciary, probation and pa- 
role officers, correctional officials and legal 
aid, public defender, and neighborhood legal 
services attorneys with respect to the causes, 
effects, prevention, and treatment of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism. Such programs and 
services shall include, where possible, a full 
range of services available to State and local 
courts for diagnosis, counseling, and treat- 
ment for alcohol abuse and alcoholism for 
persons coming before the courts; 

(8) provide services for outpatient counsel- 
ing of alcohol abusers and alcoholics to in- 
clude employment, welfare, legal, education, 
and other assistance, in cooperation and co- 
ordination with welfare and rehabilitation 
personnel; 

(9) develop or evaluate curricula, includ- 
ing bilingual curricula, on alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism prevention and treatment, includ- 
ing the preparation of new and improved 
curricula materials for use in elementary, 
secondary, higher, and adult education pro- 
grams and pilot projects designed to demon- 
strate and test the effectiveness of such cur- 
ricula (whether developed with assistance 
under this Act or otherwise); 

(10) develop or evaluate a program of dis- 
semination of curricular material and other 
significant information regarding alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism; 
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(11) provide preservice and inservice train- 
ing programs on alcohol abuse and alcohol- 
ism (including courses of study, institutes, 
seminars, films, workshops, and conferences) 
for teachers, counselors, and other educa- 
tional personnel; 

(12) provide community education pro- 
grams on alcohol abuse and alcoholism (in- 
cluding courses of study, institutes, seminars, 
films, workshops, and conferences) especially 
for parents and other adults in the commu- 
nity; 

(13) enable a State government agency to 
assist local education agencies in the plan- 
ning, development, and implementation of 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism education pro- 
grams; and 

(14) develop educational material and 
programs about the prevention and treat- 
ment of, and problems arising from, alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism, for use or distribution 
by any form of mass media. 

(b) Projects for which grants or contracts 
are made under this part shall, whenever 
possible, be community based, provide a 
comprehensive range of services, and be inte- 
grated with, and involve the active participa- 
tion of, a wide range of public and nongov- 
ernmental agencies, organizations, institu- 
tions, and individuals. 

(c) The amount of any Federal grant made 
under subsection (a) of this section, except 
with regard to certain grants made under 
paragraph (1) of subsection (a), shall not 
exceed 100 per centum of the cost of the 
program or project specified in the applica- 
tion for such grant. The amount of any 
Federal grant made under paragraph (1) (a) 
of subsection (a) of this section to meet 
costs of constructing and equipping the 
facilities referred to in such paragraph shall 
not exceed 90 per centum of the cost of 
the program or project specified in the ap- 
plication for such grant. The amount of 
any Federal grant made under paragraph 
(1)(b) of subsection (a) of this section 
to meet the costs of compensation of per- 
sonnel and other operating costs may be 
made only for the period beginning with the 
first day for which such a grant is made 
and ending with the close of eight years 
after such first day; and such grants may 
not exceed 90 per centum of such costs for 
each of the first two years after such first 
day, 80 per centum of such costs for the 
third year after such first day, 75 per centum 
of such costs for the fourth and fifth years 
after such first day, and 70 per centum of 
such costs for each of the next three years 
after such first day. 

(d) Ап amount, not to exceed 5 per 
centum of the amount appropriated pur- 
suant to the provisions of this part for any 
fiscal year, shall be available to the Secretary 
to make grants to local:public or non-profit 
private agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions to cover up to 100 per centum of the 
costs (but in no case to exceed $100,000) 
of projects for assessing local needs for pro- 
grams of services for alcohol] abusers and 
alcoholics, designing such programs, obtain- 
ing local financial and professional assist- 
ance and support for such programs in the 
community, and fostering community in- 
volvement in initiating and developing such 
programs in the community. In no case 
shall a grant under this subsection be for a 
period in excess of one year; nor shall any 
grant be made under this subsection with 
respect to any project if, for any preceding 
year, a grant under this subsection has been 
made with respect to such project. 
APPLICATION FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FROM 

UNITS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 522. (a) In administering the pro- 
visions of this part, the Secretary shall re- 
quire coordination of all applications for 
programs in a State and, in view of the local 
nature of alcohol abuse and alcoholism, shall 
not give precedence to public agencies over 
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private agencies, or to State agencies over 
local agencies. 

(b) Each applicant from within & State, 
upon filing its application with the Secretary, 
shall submit a copy of its application for 
review by the State agency designated in ac- 
cordance with section 513, and if no such 
agency exists, by the State agency responsible 
for administering the State comprehensive 
plan for treatment and prevention of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism, if such agency exists. 
Such State agency shall be given not more 
than thirty days from the date of receipt of 
the application to submit to the Secretary, in 
writing, an evaluation of the project set forth 
in the application. Such evaluation may in- 
clude comments on the relationship of the 
project to other projects pending and ap- 
proved and to the State comprehensive plan 
for treatment and prevention of alcohol 
&buse and alcoholism. The State shall fur- 
nish the applicant a copy of any such evalua- 
tion. A State, if it so desires, inay, in writing, 
walve its rights under this section. 

(c) Approval of any application by the 
Secretary, including the earmarking of 
financial assistance for a program or project, 
may be granted only if the application sub- 
stantially meets a set of criteria established 
by the Secretary that— 

(1) provide that the activities and serv- 
ices for which assistance under this title 1s 
sought will be substantially administered by 
or under the supervision of the applicant; 

(2) provide for such methods of adminis- 
tration as are necessary for the proper and 
efficient operation of such programs or proj- 

(3) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
applicant; and 

(4) provide reasonable assurance that 
Federal funds made available under this part 
for any period will be so used as to supple- 
ment and increase, to the extent feasible and 
practical, the level of State, local, and other 
non-Federal funds that would in the absence 
of such Federal funds be made available for 
the program described in this part, and will 
in no event supplant such State, local, and 
other non-Federal funds. 


APPROVAL BY NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
ALCOHOL ABUSE AND ALCOHOLISM 


Sec. 523. The Secretary, upon the recom- 
mendation of the National Advisory Council 
on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, is author- 
ized to make grants under part C of this title. 


Part D—GENERAL 


Sec. 531. (a) Whenever the Secretary finds 
& failure to comply with the terms of a grant 
or contract made or entered into under this 
title, he shall, after reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for a hearing, terminate payments 
until he is satisfied that there will no longer 
be any failure to comply. 

(b) The exclusive remedy of anyone ad- 
versely affected by a final action of the Sec- 
retary under subsection (a) of this section 
is to appeal to the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which it is located 
by filing & petition with such court within 
sixty days after such final action. A copy of 
the petition shall be forthwith transmitted 
by the clerk of the court to the Secretary. 
The Secretary thereupon shall file with the 
court the record of the proceeding on which 
he based his action, as provided in section 
2112 of title 28 of the United States Code. 
Upon the filing of such petition, the court 
shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action 
of the Secretary or set it aside, in whole or in 
part, temporarily or permanently. Until the 
filing of the record, the Secretary may modify 
or set aside his order. The findings of the 
Secretary as to the facts shall be conclusive 
if supported by substantial evidence, but 
the court, for good cause shown, may remand 
the case to the Secretary to take further 
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evidence, and the Secretary may thereupon 
make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify his previous action, and shall 
file in the court the record of the further 
proceedings. Such new or modified findings 
of fact shall likewise be conclusive if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. The judg- 
ment of the court affirming or setting aside, 
in whole or in part, any action of the Sec- 
retary shall be final, subject to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari as provided in section 1254 of title 
28 of the United States Code. The commence- 
ment of proceedings under this subsection 
shall not, unless so specifically ordered by the 
court, operate as a stay of the Secretary's 
action. 

ADMISSION OF ALCOHOL ABUSERS AND ALCOHOLICS 

TO PRIVATE AND PUBLIC HOSPITALS 

Sec. 532. (a) Alcohol abusers and alcoholics 
shall be admitted to and treated in private 
and public general hospitals on the basis of 
medical need and shall not be discriminated 
against solely because of their alcoholism. No 
hospital that violates this section shall re- 
ceive Federal financial assistance under the 
provisions of this title or any other Federal 
law administered by the Secretary, No such 
action shall be taken until the Secretary has 
advised the appropriate person or persons of 
the failure to comply with this section, and 
provided an opportunity for correction or a 
hearing. 

(b) Any action taken by the Secretary pur- 
suant to this section shall be subject to such 
judicial review as is provided by section 
531(b) of this title. 


TITLE VI—THE NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON ALCOHOL ABUSE AND AL- 
COHOLISM 

ESTABLISHMENT OF COUNCIL 


Sec. 601. (a) Section 217(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence thereof, by in- 
serting “the National Advisory Council on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism,” immedi- 
ately after “the National Advisory Mental 
Health Council,”; and 

(2) in the second sentence thereof, by in- 
serting “the National Advisory Council on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism,” immediately 
after “the National Advisory Mental Health 
Council,”, and by inserting “alcohol abuse 
and alcoholism,” immediately after “psy- 
chiatric disorders,". 

(b) Section 217(b) of such Act is amended, 
in the second sentence thereof, by inserting 
“alcohol abuse and alcoholism,” immediately 
after "mental health,". 

(c) Section 217 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

"(d) The National Advisory Council on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism shall advise, 
consult with, and make recommendations to 
the Secretary on matters relating to the acti- 
vities and functions of the Service in the 
field of alcohol abuse and alcoholism. The 
Council is authorized (1) to review research 
projects or programs submitted to or ini- 
tiated by it in the field of alcohol abuse and 
aicoholism and recommend to the Secretary, 
for prosecution under this Act, any such 
projects which it believes show promise of 
making valuable contributions to human 
knowledge with respect to the cause, pre- 
vention, or methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism, and 
(2) to collect information as to studies 
being carried on in the field of alcohol abuse 
and alcoholism and, with the approval of the 
Secretary, make available such information 
through the appropriate publications for the 
benefit of health and welfare agencies or or- 
ganizations (public or private), physicians, 
or any other scientists, and for the informa- 
tion of the general public. The Council is also 
authorized to recommend to the Secretary, 
for acceptance pursuant to section 501 of this 
Act, conditional gifts for work in the field 
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of alcohol abuse and alcoholism; and the 

Secretary shall recommend acceptance of any 

such gifts only after consultation with the 

Council." 

APPROVAL BY COUNCIL OF CERTAIN GRANTS UNDER 
COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS ACT 
Sec. 602. Section 266 of part E of the Com- 

munity Mental Health Centers Act is 

amended— 

(1) by striking out “Grants” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 

"(g) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (b), grants”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) Grants made under this title which 
are primarily intended for use in the pre- 
vention or treatment of alcohol abuse or 
alcoholism may be made only upon recom- 
mendation of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism estab- 
lished by section 217(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act.” 


TITLE VII—INTERGOVERNMENT COOR- 
DINATING COUNCIL ON ALCOHOL 
ABUSE AND ALCOHOLISM 


Sec. 701. (a) For the purpose of coordinat- 
ing all Federal Government prevention, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation efforts with respect 
to alcohol abuse and alcoholism, of coordi- 
nating such Federal efforts with State and 
local government efforts, and of developing 
an enlightened policy and appropriate pro- 
grams for Federal civilian employees for the 
prevention and treatment of alcohol abuse 
and alcoholism and the rehabilitation of al- 
coholics, there is hereby established an In- 
tergovernment Coordinating Council on Al- 
cohol Abuse and Alcoholism consisting of the 
Secretary who shall serve as Chairman, the 
Director of the National Institute for the 
Prevention and Treatment of Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism, the Director of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, four representa- 
tives of Federal departments or agencies, and 
four representatives of State and local gov- 
ernment departments or agencies. 

(b) The President shall designate the 
four representatives of Federal departments 
or agencies who shall serve on the Coordinat- 
ing Council, and shall appoint the four rep- 
resentatives of State and local government 
departments or agencies. The State and local 
government representatives shall serve for 
terms of flye years, staggered so that one 
vacancy occurs each year. A State or local 
government representative may be reap- 
pointed immediately after serving less than 
& full term, and may be reappointed after 
& five-year hiatus after serving a full term. 

(c) The Coordinating Council may appoint 
such technical consultants as are deemed ap- 
propriate for advising the Council in carry- 
ing out its functions. The services of con- 
sultants obtained under this section may be 
obtained in accordance with section 3109 of 
title 5, United States Code, at rates for 
Individuals not in excess of the daily equiva- 
lent paid for positions in GS-18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule in section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

Sec. 702. The Coordinating Council is au- 
thorized and directed to— 

(a) assist the Secretary in carrying out his 
function of coordinating all Federal preven- 
tion, treatment, and rehabilitation efforts to 
deal with alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 

(b) assist the Secretary in carrying out his 
function of coordinating such Federal ef- 
forts with State and local governments; 

(c) engage in educational programs among 
Federal civilian employees, and in other ap- 
propriate activities, designed to prevent al- 
cohol abuse and alcoholism; 

(d) implement programs for the rehabili- 
tation of Federal civilian employees who are 
alcohol abusers or alcoholics; 

(e) develop and maintain any other ap- 
propriate activities consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act. 
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TITLE VIII—GENERAL 

Sec. 801. If any section, provision, or term 
of this Act is adjudged invalid for any rea- 
son, such judgment shall not affect, impair, 
or invalidate any other section, provision, or 
term of this Act, and the remaining sections, 
provisions; and terms shall be and remain 
in full force and effect. 

Бес. 802. (a) Each recipient of assistance 
under this Act pursuant to grants or con- 
tracts entered into under other than com- 
petitive bidding procedures shall keep such 
records as the Secretary shall prescribe, in- 
cluding records which fully disclose the 
amount and disposition by such recipient of 
the proceeds of such grant or contract, the 
total cost of the project or undertaking in 
connection with which such grant is given or 
used, and the amount of that portion of the 
cost of the project or undertaking supplied 
by other sources, and such other records as 
will facilitate an effective audit. 

(b) The Secretary and Comptroller General 
of the United States, or any of their duly 
authorized representatives, shall have access 
for the purpose of audit and examination 
to any books, documents, papers, and records 
of such recipients that are pertinent to 
the grants or contracts entered into under 
the provisions of this Act under other than 
competitive bidding procedures. 

Src. 803. Payments under this title may 
be made in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment and in such installments as the Secre- 
tary may determine. 

Sec. 804. (a) Section 7352 of title 5 of the 
United States Code is hereby repealed. 

(b) Section 8102(a) of title 5 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 8102. Compensation for disability or death 

of employee 

“(a) The United States shall pay compen- 
sation as specified by this subchapter for the 
disability or death of an employee resulting 
from personal injury sustained while in the 
performance of his duty, unless the injury 
or death is— 

“(1) caused by willful misconduct of the 
employee; 

“(2) caused by the employee's intention 
to bring about the injury or death of him- 
self or of another.” 

(c) Paragraph 2 of section 5(d) of the 
Peace Corps Act is hereby amended to repeal 
the clause “, or unless intoxication of the 
injured volunteer is the proximate cause of 
the injury or death”. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. HUGHES, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the con- 
sideration of S. 3835 members of the staff 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare may be permitted the privilege 
of the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
ORDER FOR STATEMENTS TO BE PRINTED IN THE 

RECORD 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the discussion on S. 3835, and 
at an appropriate place in the RECORD, in 
context, certain prepared remarks by the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) be incorporated as 
a part of the Recorp. He was unable to 
be present this morning and wanted to 
have those comments entered into the 
Record at the appropriate place. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I make 
a similar request for remarks by the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH), who 
is the chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity this 
morning to present this measure, with 
the ranking Republican member of both 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and that committee’s Subcommittee 
on Alcoholism and Narcotics, the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits). I am also 
pleased to see here this morning the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. DoMINICK), 
these two distinguished gentlemen have 
labored long and hard on this particular 
piece of legislation. They also devoted 
much attention to this area prior to my 
coming to the Senate. 

S. 3835, the proposed Comprehensive 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism Preven- 
tion, Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act 
of 1970, represents a new and compre- 
hensive approach to meeting what Dr. 
Roger Egeberg, the Government's high- 
est ranking health official, termed in tes- 
timony before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Alcoholism and Narcotics the Na- 
tion's No. 1 health problem. 

It is a realistic, practical design at the 
Federal level for setting in motion 
throughout the Nation the mechanisms 
to deal with a deadly, costly disease that 
has become epidemic in our time. 

Alcoholism is in many ways a unique 
problem in our society, but it is also & 
microcosm of the many other social 
problems that debilitate our strength as 
& people. Decisive action to meet this 
long neglected blight may well show the 
way to the realistic handling of other 
compelling national problems. In its 
comprehensiveness, in its flexibility, par- 
ticularly with reference to the inter- 
working with State and local govern- 
ments, and in its careful planning of ex- 
penditures, it is, I believe, a template of 
its kind of legislation. 

Despite the scope and seriousness of 
the problem, it has long been neglected 
at all levels of government. Special credit 
should be given, therefore, to those who 
have pioneered in this field, such as the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), who 
is unable to be with us this morning, and 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. DOMINICK). 

I must also pay tribute to the patient 
and dedicated work of the Subcommit- 
tee on Alcoholism and Narcotics and the 
expeditious handling of the bill by the 
parent Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee under the able chairmanship of 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. YARBOR- 
oucH) who is also a member of the sub- 
committee. 

I commend to you the committee re- 
port on S. 3835, which I believe faith- 
fully and concisely summarizes the com- 
mittee's findings and recommendations. 

To begin with, S. 3835 establishes the 
administrative framework for a massive, 
nationwide, intergovernmental effort to 
control alcoholism and alcohol abuse in 
our country. 

The controling agency is a National 
Institute for the Prevention and Control 
of Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism within 
the Public Health Service. 

Through this Institute, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare would 
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coordinate all Federal Health, rehabilita- 
tion, and other social programs related 
to the control of alcoholism and ad- 
minister the programs specifically estab- 
lished by the bill. 

The legislation provides for extensive 
Federal assistance to State and local pro- 
grams designed to promote effective 
treatment and rehabilitation of alco- 
holies throughout the Nation, and help 
for private, nonprofit agencies to use and 
develop the expertise and the techniques 
that they have for dealing with this par- 
ticular problem. 

It requires the utilization of all exist- 
ing Federal legislation for programs re- 
lated to alcoholism in such fields as 
health, education, welfare, and highway 
safety. There are many such provisions 
in the law, but the programs they au- 
thorize have had little activation here- 
tofore. 

Considering the scope of the legisla- 
tion and the seriousness of the problem 
it attacks, I believe the funding has been 
carefully and frugally planned, with 
every dollar a working dollar. 

Let me cite a few quick facts to pic- 
ture the immensity of the problem with 
which we are working. 

It is now estimated that there are over 
9 million alcoholics in the United States, 
and approximately another 9 million 
chronic problem drinkers. 

Consider the family members and 
others affected by the impact of alcohol- 
ism on our society and you are talking 
about a total of perhaps 50 million peo- 
cw adversely affected by overuse of alco- 

ol. 

One out of three arrests in America 
is for simple public intoxication—throw- 
ing an intolerable burden on our sys- 
tem of criminal justice. 

The economic waste caused by alco- 
hol abuse has been estimated to be as 
high as $7 billion annually. 

Highway safety experts have estimated 
that as many as 50 percent of our high- 
way fatalities are connected with prob- 
lem drinking. This is about 25,000 deaths 
annually—substantially more than the 
fatalities in Vietnam. Problem drinking 
is involved in some 800,000 auto crashes 
each year, in this country. 

Alcoholism is now rated our fourth 
major disease in terms of seriousness 
and numbers of people affected. 

I could go on with other statistics 
documenting the prodigious cost in hu- 
man life and economic waste of our 
most neglected national health problem. 

And even these figures do not tell half 
the story of the terrible toll in wasted 
lives, broken homes, destruction of 
youth, misery, and heartache. 

In the hearings of our Subcommittee 
on Alcoholism and Narcotics, held in 
such cities as Los Angeles, New York, 
Denver, and Des Moines, we heard the 
testimony of many former narcotic ad- 
dicts. I was struck with the fact that 
in most instances, the addicts, many of 
them young people, had begun their 
careers of drug abuse with alcohol. This 
seems to be the starter drug of the drug 
cycle, if such can be named. 

We tend to lose sight of the fact that 
alcohol is the most widely abused dan- 
gerous drug in America. 
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We are not suggesting prohibition— 
we have been through the Volstead 
Act, and that experiment was a failure. 
We are suggesting something that would 
be substantially less costly and infinitely 
more effective—sensible, realistic legis- 
lation for the control and prevention of 
an illness that would be recognized as 
having reached epidemic proportions if 
it were typhoid or tuberculosis, or an- 
other disease. 

I would like to point out that, as with 
other diseases, if we simply treat the dis- 
ease, we do nothing to stop the input, 
and the disease becomes more crippling 
year after year. So, prevention is an im- 
portant part of the attack on the disease 
of alcoholism. 

Medical authorities, including the 
American Medical Association, the 
American Hospital Association, and the 
American Psychiatric Association recog- 
nize alcoholism as a disease, not a be- 
havioral problem. 

This fact is now generally recognized 
by enlightened people throughout the 
civilized world. 

What is not so generally recognized is 
that it is a disease from which the pa- 
tient, in the vast majority of instances, 
can recover. 

We know that alcoholic patients, with 

the proper help and treatment, can get 
well. 
We know that with the proper help 
and treatment, they can learn to control 
their illness so that they can live normal 
and productive lives. 

We know a great deal about effective 
programs of prevention and about the 
kind of research that is needed to make 
our other efforts more efficient. 

In short, we know what to do about 
alcoholism in our society; what has been 
lacking is the commitment to do it. 

As I said when I introduced this legis- 
lation, I believe S. 3835 is a vehicle by 
which the Congress can face its responsi- 
bility for decisive action to meet one 
of the Nation’s most urgent health prob- 
lems. 

And if there has ever been legislation 
to strike a blow for economy, I believe 
this bill must be so regarded. 

Every dollar soundly invested to con- 
trol this costly plague will be returned 
to society at all levels many times over. 

I believe that in order to give the ad- 
ministrative entity established by this 
legislation the stature, visibility, per- 
manence, and prestige required to do the 
massive job envisioned, the committee 
felt it essential to give it institute status. 

In this and others of its recommenda- 
tions, the committee was mindful that 
we are contemplating a vast, nationwide, 
public health effort to combat a disease 
affecting millions of Americans. A par- 
tial effort would duplicate shortcomings 
of the past and would mean that funds, 
however modest, would be wasted. 

In the past, alcoholism has had a seat 
far to the rear so far as funding is con- 
cerned. For fiscal year 1970, alcoholism 
received far less Federal funding than 
other diseases that have a much smaller 
impact on the Nation. 

The solution, in the committee's judg- 
ment, is not to neglect these other dis- 
eases, by any means, but to fund alco- 
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holism programs at & level commensu- 
rate with the seriousness of its impact on 
our Nation. 

In S. 3835, the committee would au- 
thorize grants totaling $75 million over 
the next 3 years to help States develop 
and administer programs dealing with 
alcoholism. These formula grants to 
States would run $20 million for fiscal 
1971, $25 million for fiscal 1972 and $30 
million for fiscal 1973. 

Grants totaling $320 million over the 
next 3 years would be authorized for 
State and local agencies, both public 
and private, to help finance specific proj- 
ects. For such project grants to public 
and private nonprofit agencies, organi- 
zations, and institutions, the amounts 
would be $60 million for fiscal 1971, $100 
million for fiscal 1972, and $160 million 
for fiscal 1973. 

I would call attention to certain other 
provisions of the bil that the commit- 
tee felt essential in mounting a massive 
Federal attack on the growing problem 
of alcoholism in the Nation. 

The bil requires the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to sub- 
mit to Congress, by June 30, 1971, a re- 
port on the health consequences of the 
use of alcohol, similar to the Surgeon 
Generals report on smoking and the 
forthcoming report on the use of mari- 
huana. 

It also requires Federal agencies to 
establish programs for dealing with alco- 
hol abuse among Federal employees and 
directs the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
to guarantee persons afflicted with alco- 
holism the same employment conditions 
and benefits as persons who are ill from 
other causes. 

In order to assure proper coordination 
and sound on-going policy for this vast 
public health effort, the bill would estab- 
lish an independent National Advisory 
Council and an Intergovernmental Co- 
ordinating Council on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism. 

S. 3835 is cosponsored by 52 Members 
of the Senate. The bill has been strongly 
endorsed by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the North American Association 
of Alcoholism Programs, the National 
Council on Alcoholism, the National As- 
sociation of State Mental Health Pro- 
gram Directors, the American Public 
Health Association, and a number of in- 
dividual citizens. 

The committee report contains a quo- 
tation by Mr. Justice Marshall that— 

The picture of the penniless drunk pro- 
pelled aimlessly and endlessly through the 
law’s “revolving door" of arrest, incarcera- 
tion, release, and rearrest is not a pretty one. 


The Justice made note of the urgent 
need for “some clear promise of a better 
world for these unfortunate people.” 

Mr. President, I believe that by the en- 
actment of S. 3835, Congress would take 
a significant step toward providing that 
“better world” for the millions of Amer- 
icans afflicted by this common but deadly 
and long-neglected disease. 

At the same time, I am convinced that 
we can save lives on our public highways, 
reduce crime, relieve some of the unnec- 
essary burden on our criminal justice 
system, cut down an appalling annual 
economic waste, and effectively contrib- 
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ute to a happier and healthier society by 
making this legislation the law of the 
land. 

Mr. President, I would like to use a 
portion of the remainder of my time for 
my distinguished colleagues on the mi- 
nority side to comment on this issue. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first, I 
should like to make a personal statement 
about the Senator from Iowa. He is very 
generous in his remarks about Senator 
Dominick, Senator Moss, and myself, 
and I appreciate it, and I am sure my 
colleagues appreciate it very much. In a 
few minutes Senator Dominick, who has 
been very active in the work of the sub- 
—— will address himself to the 

I have had this experience before, 
where a good idea lies fallow, or almost 
so, for a long time, until a combination 
of events and a particular personality 
bring it into focus and cause unprece- 
dented action, 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss) 
and I collaborated upon this matter—to 
establish alcoholism as an acknowledged 
illness which needs to be treated on the 
basis of medical care, research, and re- 
habilitation rather than on the revolv- 
ing door basis of a police station and 
jail—and introduced the first bil in 
1966. In 1967, interest had grown so that 
S.1508 had 35 cosponsors. In 1969, inter- 
est had grown to 41 cosponsors when we 
introduced S. 1997, the Alcoholism Care 
and Control Act of 1969. 

We did get some results, certain provi- 
sions of the bil were enacted into 
Jaw on March 13, 1970, as Public 
Law 91-211, the Community Mental 
Health Centers Amendments of 1970. 
In the fiscal year 1971 budget this re- 
sulted in $6 million being devoted to 
alcoholism through the community men- 
tal health program. However, until the 
matter was put in hand, through a spe- 
cial subcommittee headed by Senator 
HucHES, who had a unique, not only 
long-standing but also lifetime concern 
with this as a mission and as an objec- 
tive, nothing major really happened. 
When he did take over the subcommit- 
tee, of which I have the honor to be the 
ranking minority member, something 
did happen, and this pending legislation 
is the fruition of that work. We are now 
on the threshold, should this become 
law—and I see no reason why it should 
not—of what is properly called in the 
report & massive Federal approach, to 
attack the dread illness of alcoholism 
in this country. 

This is an historic change. I have had 
& previous experience with the same 
thing. Since 1949 and up to 1965, I car- 
ried on & campaign for a national arts 
foundation of some kind for the United 
States. I got nowhere for 16 years. That 
is a long time for a legislator to persist, 
but it shows how long it can take. It was 
not until there came upon the scene Sen- 
ators PELL, CLARK, and HUMPHREY, and, 
in the House, Representatives CELLER, 
THOMPSON, &nd others of the same point 
of view, that the longstanding effort 
which had gone on for a decade and a 
half was brought to fruition. 

Mr. President, all honor and credit are 
due to those who make these things 
happen in history, and I think Senator 
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Hucues is one of them. I pay great trib- 
ute and great credit to him for his per- 
sistence, his imagination, and the initi- 
ative which resulted in this special sub- 
committee and will, hopefully, result in 
this legislation being enacted into law. 

I hasten to add that his work and 
our work is not over. A law is like a 
directive in Washington. It is good 
for 2 weeks, unless you do something 
with it. Notwithstanding the passage of 
this bill into law, there will yet be the 
appropriation side, no matter how con- 
servative we may think our authoriza- 
tions to be. Then we will face the sheer 
matter of getting States interested, as 
this is very heavily premised—as are 
other measures here—upon State ac- 
tion, Then we will face yet the other 
challenge of the imaginative implemen- 
tation by the Federal Government, in- 
cluding the critically important aspect 
of education in this bill. 

So I want to say to my colleague that 
his labor is just beginning today; it is 
hardly over. But we will join him in it; 
and I am very hopeful that we may see 
in our lifetimes a very measurable im- 
provement and a new horizon opened 
up to these miserable people who are 
alcoholics, with shining examples of 
what can be done for themselves with 
proper medical aid, if the resources and 
facilities are available, and a tremen- 
dous reduction in the unbelievably hor- 
rific figure of 9 million—which, inci- 
dentally, I might say to my colleague, 
is almost double the previous classic esti- 
mate in this field. Indeed, the doctor— 
Morris E. Chafetz, director of Clinical 
Psychiatric Services, Massachusetts 
General Hospital—who testified to the 
9 million figure made that clear. For 
example, he said at page 110 of the hear- 
ing record: 

Most of us for decades have used the often 
quoted figure of 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 alco- 
holic people in this country. But a recently 
completed scientific study shows the figure 
to be beyond nine million. 


That is a very interesting statement, 
because either the figure has burgeoned 
because of the pressures of the times, 
which is what has brought us into this 
dread period of narcotic addiction and 
drug abuse, or we really have underesti- 
mated the number of alcoholic people 
for all these years. Whichever way it is, 
9 millon—and these are essentially 
adults; they are not children—out of an 
employable population of 70 million is & 
staggering figure. And none of this takes 
into consideration the effects on the 
families and the children of the alco- 
holics—the hopelessness and despair 
which exist in many of them—which 
continues day after day over a period of 
many years. I am sure that other coun- 
tries may do worse in proportion, but 
that is no excuse for us. 

Mr. President (Mr. SPARKMAN) , this is a 
milestone which we are facing not so 
much in the declaration of alcoholism as 
a disease or an illness or a public health 
problem—because the courts have recog- 
nized that and we have recognized it in 
the law to which I previously referred, 
Public Law 91-211, which was passed in 
1970—but in the size and scope of the 
treatment we are prepared to afford and 
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the resources we have prepared to make 
available at this time. Whether or not the 
issue of resources is challenged, I should 
like to address myself to that—that is, the 
authorization for appropriations—be- 
cause it is only fair to our colleagues that 
an explanation should be of record. 

Some of the best testimony on this score 
comes from the department itself, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the letter addressed to me, 
dated June 19, 1970, by Dr. Roger O. Ege- 
berg, Assistant Secretary for Health and 
Scientific Affairs. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1970. 
Hon. JACOB JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javirs: This letter is in 
response to the questions you raised on May 
25, 1970, on the legislative objectives of S. 
3835. 

In regard to the issue raised by question 
number two, we would defer to the opinions 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Question No. 1: “What level of Federal 
funding would you estimate could be effec- 
tively used to meet each of the following 
legislative objectives of S. 3835: 

&. To stimulate research on control and 
prevention of alcoholism. 

b. To improve treatment 
alcoholics, 

с. To accelerate communication and ap- 
plication of research findings to research 
programs. 

d. To develop training programs for scien- 
tific professional and non-professional. 

e. To modify public attitudes through ex- 
panded programs of education.” 

Answer: The needs implied by the legisla- 
tive objectives of S. 3835 are extremely sub- 
stantial. A history of neglect by the Nation's 
health service system creates a need for 
rather enormous Federal investments to seek 
solutions to the problems of alcohol abuse 
and alcoholism. A degree of professional 
Judgment is required to estimate the level 
of Federal funding which could be effectively 
used to meet the legislative objectives of 
S. 3835. It is recognized that the Department 
has not requested authorizations or appro- 
priations with these specific objectives in 
mind, and the following estimates are made 
exclusively on the basis of professional 
Judgment relating to the effective use of 
Federal funds. 


Fiscal Year 1972 


services for 


Objective: Millions 

(a) To stimulate research on control 
and prevention of alcoholism $2 

(b) To improve treatment serivces for 
alcoholics 18 

(c) To accelerate communication and 
application of research findings to 
research programs 

(d) To develop training programs for 
scientific professional(s) and non- 
professional (s) 

(e) To modify public attitudes 
through expanded programs of edu- 
cation 1.5 

Question No, 3: “Will the cost of Medicar 

and Medicaid programs be increased by 
declaring an alcoholic as eligible for cover- 
age as provided for by Section 501 of the 
bill? If so, to what extent? If not, is this 
because in practice, alcoholism is already 
covered but defined as another form of 
illness?” 

Answer: Međicare: Assuming that Section 

501 applies only to alcoholics who are age 65 
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or over (since no provision is made to change 
the age requirement for eligibility under 
Medicare) and only to the hospital insurance 
plan (since essentially all persons age 65 or 
over are now eligible to enroll in the medical 
insurance plan), there would be no signifi- 
cant additional cost to the Medicare pro- 
gram. Possibly a small number who are in- 
eligible under present law might be eligible 
under Section 501. Essentially, however, to 
the extent that alcoholics age 65 or over have 
need of the services covered under the hos- 
pital insurance plan and а physician certi- 
fied to such need, the services are presently 
being provided. 

Medicaid: Section D-5140 (Interpretation 
of Regulations) of the Handbook of the 
Public Assistance Administration states that 
"Limitations may not be set by eliminating 
certain groups of patients or certain diag- 
noses, from coverage." Thus, if an eligible 
Medicaid patient receives one of the basic 
five services or an additional service included 
in the State plan, coverage for his care and 
treatment is subject only to the usual limita- 
tions on such services. Therefore, if treat- 
ment is provided by a clinic which meets the 
State standards for licensing, it would be 
covered under Medicaid if clinic services are 
included in the State plan. 

Section 501(b) of S. 3835 would mandate 
inclusion in State plans of a provision for 
the prevention and treatment of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism. We question the ad- 
visability of singling this category of dis- 
eases out for mandatory coverage at the 
potential expense of other equally important 
disease categories. Enactment of this section 
would involve an increase in costs in those 
States which do not currently cover addi- 
tional services (particularly clinic services). 
Information is not available at this time 
whch would allow us to accurately forecast 
this cost increase. 

Question No. 4: “Will the cost of social 
security disability benefits be increased by 
declaring an alcoholic eligible (as provided 
for by Secton 502 of the bill)? If so, to 
what extent? If not, is this because in prac- 
tice, alcoholism is already covered but de- 
fined as another form of illness?” 

Answer: To be eligible for social security 
disability benefits a worker must be dis- 
abled as defined in the law and must meet 
the disability insured status requirements. 

Section 502 of S, 3835 states that an alco- 
holic shall be regarded as eligible for social 
security disability benefits and the benefits 
Shall not be barred on the ground that alco- 
holism is a self-inflicted disability. As we 
see it, this language would not change the 
effects of present law and thus would not 
increase the cost of the social security dis- 
ability provisions. However, if the language 
of this section were modified or were to be 
interpreted to permit an alcoholic to qualify 
for social security disability benefits without 


+The social security law defines disability 
generally as the inability to engage in any 
substantial gainful activity by reason of a 
medically determinable physical or mental 
impairment that has lasted or is expected to 
last at least 12 months, or to result in death. 
A disabled worker is insured for disability 
benefits if (1) he has at least as many 
quarters of coverage as the number of 
calendar years that elapsed after 1950 (or 
the year he reached age 21, if later) and up 
to the year in which he became disabled; 
and (2) he had substantial recent work 
covered under social security before he be- 
came disabled. To meet the latter require- 
ment, 2 worker disabled at age 31 or later 
needs at least 20 quarters of coverage during 
the period of 40 calendar quarters ending 
with the quarter in which he became dis- 
abled. (Workers disabled before age 31 can 
be insured with quarters of coverage in half 
of a period shorter than 10 years.) 
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meeting the requirements of present law it 
would significantly increase the cost of the 
disability program. Moreover, there would be 
serious objections on grounds that provi- 
sions giving special treatment under social 
security to one category of impairment would 
be inequitable to persons with other types 
of serious conditions who do not meet the 
definition of total disability or the insured 
status requirements of present law. 

Question No. 5: “Will the cost of vocational 
rehabilitation benefits be increased by de- 
claring alcoholism as eligible for coverage 
(as provided for by Section 504 of the bill)? 
If so, to what extent? If not, is this because 
in practice, alcoholism is already covered but 
defined as another form of illness?" 

Answer: Under the Federal-State program 
of vocational rehabilitation, alcoholics are 
accepted as eligible because alcoholism is 
recognized as an iliness in itself and services 
are provided on the same basis as for any 
other disability. As is true for any disability 
category, costs increase as numbers ac- 
cepted increase. However, alcoholism is not 
one of the more expensive disabilities for 
the rehabilitation program. While alcoholics 
require à substantial amount of counseling 
and other specialized services, relatively lit- 
tle physical restoration is involved. 

Question No. 6: “Would you agree that a 
hospital has a community responsibility to 
admit and treat alcoholics on the basis of 
medical need and if it fails to meet this 
community responsibility, the facility should 
be ‘cut-off’ from any further Federal finan- 
Clal assistance (as provided for under Sec- 
tion 611 of the bill)? If not, why?” 

Answer: Section 611 of 8. 3835 provides 
that “alcohol abusers and alcoholics shall be 
admitted to and treated in private and pub- 
lic hospitals on the basis of medical need 
and shall not be discriminated against solely 
because of their alcoholism.” The same Sec- 
tion further provides that “no hospital that 
violates this Section shall receive Federal 
financial assistance under the provisions of 
this Act or any other Federal law admin- 
istered by the Secretary.” 

Federal policy which prohibits discrimina- 
tion on the basis of diagnosis is valid and 
justifiable. It is our opinion that alcoholics 
should be admitted to medical care facili- 
ties on an equal basis as persons who suffer 
other illlnesses and that alcoholics should 
not be refused admission on the basis of 
their alcoholism. We fully agree that hos- 
pitals should admit and treat alcoholics on 
the basis of medical needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGER О. EGEBERG, M.D., 
Assistant Secretary for Health and 
Scientific Affairs. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Dr. Ege- 
berg, whom we all respect very highly 
and is an outstanding authority, ad- 
dressed himself only to the first year and 
the immediate need for Federal funds. 
He addressed himself to fiscal 1972 and 
for that he gives us an estimate in round 
figures of about $27.5 million—the first 
year estimate for the Federal program— 
which is spending for prevention, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation of alcohol abuse 
and alcoholism of $3 per alcoholic. That 
is essentially what Dr. Egeberg ad- 
dressed himself to, which we have in our 
bill of $60 million; but yet, I respectfully 
submit, the estimate of Dr. Egeberg 
bears out the amount we have set up in 
the bil and for this reason. While his 
figures on the basic stimulation of re- 
search, the communication of research 
findings, and the training program for 
scientific and nonprofessional personnel 
concerning alcoholism, may be accepted 
as authoritative, they come to only $8 
million of the $27.5 million; but when 
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we get to the area of the other two criti- 
cal items, to improve treatment services 
for alcoholics and to modify the public 
attitude through expanded programs of 
education, there, I think, our judgment, 
with all respect, has a right to be con- 
sidered better than Dr. Egeberg's, at 
least, I would not be quite so restrained 
by departmental considerations, and so 
forth, as he might be. For his estimate on 
its face, is patently low. 

He gives us $18 million to improve 
treatment services for alcoholics. That 
is $2 per alcoholic per year. We Lave just 
devoted $6 million to the same purpose, 
and it has hardly been heard of, let alone 
made a ripple. Thus, it seems to me that 
at the least, and in the most elementary 
sense, that figure should be doubled or 
tripled, and even that would only be $6 
per alcoholic per year. 

Then, as to the modification of the 
public attitude through expanded pro- 
grams of education, bearing in mind the 
enormous scope of the problem nation- 
wide and the great number of people in- 
volved, the fact that education should 
take place not only through industrial 
agencies—that is, agencies operating in 
the business world—but also in schools 
and colleges, Dr. Egeberg gives us $1,- 
500,000. 

With all respect, that figure again 
would not only fail to make a ripple, it 
would be literally unknown, at least at 
the minimum,the figure of $10 million for 
that purpose, in my judgment, would be 
an elementary starting figure. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, based upon 
those analyses, I deeply believe that the 
figures we have been given by Dr. Ege- 
berg, though they seem to reduce ma- 
terially the figures in the bill go far 
to sustain them rather than the other 
way. 

'The second item of appropriation deals 
with the State program, the State for- 
mula grants, In that respect, I should 
like to point out that the formulation of 
those grants is a very important one. 
That is the basis upon which they will be 
given. For it relates to relative popula- 
tion, financial need, and, very impor- 
tantly, the need for more effective pre- 
vention, treatment, and rehabilitation 
programs in the alcoholism field. 

There, I believe, is a key element in 
what we must try to accomplish. For we 
have found that the carrot and the stick 
approach with the States is extremely 
persuasive and extremely helpful We 
offer each State as much as $200,000 as a 
basic formula grant, but if the State is 
to participate, and we have a right to 
expect that its own people will urge the 
State effectively to participate, then the 
States must really establish, under the 
bill, a comprehensive program for the 
prevention and treatment of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism, commensurate 
with the extent of the problem in the 
particular State. The specifications are 
very exact and constructive, which will 
bring the State into the scheme of effort 
to enforce what we are seeking to bring 
about in an effective way. 

To indicate the amounts which are 
available under the $20 million, first 
year authorization to the States, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp a table of estimated formula 
pared by the Department at our request 
but does not represent a commitment to 
grants to the States. This table was pre- 
them to seek such funding appropria- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

200,000 MINIMUM PER/STATE 


State 


Tol o a 2L 


California. - 
Colorado... 
Connecticut. 


PPNP topo ә 
"m 


Е Kentucky. 
. Louisiana 


. Michigan... 

. Minnesota... 

. Mississippi 
26. Missouri... 

. Montana. 

. Nebraska 

. Nevadá.... 

. New Hampshire. 

. New Jersey... 

. New Mexico. 

. New York... 
34. North Caroli 

. North Dakota... 

Ohi 


. Oklahoma 


„ Rhode Island.. 
. South Carolina 

„ South Dakota.. 
. Tennessee 

. Texas.. 


. Virginia 

. Washington... 

„ West Virginia 
50. Wisconsin... 

. Wyoming.-.. 
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54. Virgin Islands.. 
. American Samoa 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pri- 
mary sponsor of the bill, the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES), spoke of the 
economic cost to business alone, let alone 
the cost in ruined lives and families— 
and, incidentally, the welfare cost, which 
is tremendous—but the cost of judicial 
administration through the courts and 
the jails in the country—one out of 
three arrests being for public drunken- 
ness—is horrendous. 

Mr. President, I should like to give one 
estimate of these loss figures as com- 
piled by the health department of New 
York City—for New York City alone, 
which represents 5 percent of the popu- 
lation of the country. The department 
estimates are as follows: 

Welfare costs—$150 million. 

Lowered job productivity—$260 mil- 
lion. 

Yearly deaths (loss of record) —$210 
million. 

Traffic fatalities—$50 million. 

Injuries and property damage—$210 
million. 
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That comes to a figure of $880 million, 
approximately $1 billion a year, for New 
York City alone, attributable directly to 
alcoholism. Indeed, a phrase has been 
coined for the loss to American busi- 
ness at the national level of the economic 
waste due to alcoholism, “industry’s $7 
billion hangover.” 

As a measure of demonstrating pre- 
cisely what is at stake, in his report in 
the letter which I have had placed in 
the RECORD, Dr. Egeberg states: 

The needs implied by the legislative ob- 
jectives of S. 3835 are extremely substan- 
tial. A history of neglect by the Nation's 
health service system creates a need for 
rather enormous Federal investments to 
seek solutions to the problems of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism. 


That, I think, symbolizes what we have 
tried to accomplish in respect to the bill. 

I might say that I consider it a matter 
of single achievement by us, and the 
fact that the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. DoMINICK) who, on our committee, 
I think, stands preeminent in the scru- 
pulous care he has taken in doing his 
homework in respect to authorizations 
for particular measures in which we are 
engaged, finally came to the conclusion, 
after profound consideration, that the 
amounts in the authorizations were ap- 
propriate. 

Thus, Mr. President, I sum up as 
foliows: 

I support and urge the Senate to enact 
the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment and 
Rehabilitation Act of 1970 (S. 3835), a 
critical milestone in the commitment of 
the United States to declaring war on 
alcoholism as a disease. 

It is an effective approach attribut- 
able, in my judgment, to the gifted and 
important leadership in consolidating 
and crystallizing what has gone before 
him by the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HUGHES), who is a new Member of the 
Senate. Those of us who have been here 
a long time get considerable satisfaction 
in that kind of development with our 
new Members, regardless of party. 

If we give the Nation the necessary 
legislative oversight and follow through 
on our promises, and if we implement 
the appropriations with suitable legisla- 
tive and executive action, the legislative 
action being effective oversight, this has 
great promise of really reversing the 
trend which has been going on so heavily 
against us, in respect of alcoholism, and 
in cutting down remarkably on its in- 
cidence and the gross waste both in 
terms of money and ruined lives which 
ensue from this dreadful blight with 
which we are trying to deal today. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of 
the committee and subcommittee, the 
Senator from New York, for his com- 
ments and particularly for the contri- 
bution he has made this morning to an 
understanding of the need for an ap- 
propriate level of funding. 

I would like to point out that there 
has been real cooperation between the 
majority and minority members on this 
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particular piece of legislation, including 
the area of funding, on which I imagine 
the Senator from Colorado will comment. 
I think the conclusions we have arrived 
at will bear up under the closest in- 
spection. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for the very kind comments he has made 
about me personally, and also for the 
great contribution he has made to the 
legislation. 

Mr, JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, along 
with the distinguished Senators from 
New York and Iowa, I think this bill is 
of enormous importance. I second what 
the Senator from New York has had to 
say concerning the leadership and flexi- 
bility shown by the Senator from Iowa. 

This is not an easy bill to give con- 
sideration to. It is not easy because we 
are trying to correlate a broad range of 
different approaches to the problem of 
the prevention and treatment of alco- 
holic abuse. 

It involves jurisdictional problems 
within the Federal Government. It in- 
volves the question of whether we should 
operate solely through the States or 
solely through the local communities. It 
involves the question of whether there 
should be a great degree of participa- 
tion by the mental health centers in the 
communities. 

We found in the hearings that people 
affected with alcohol or drug addiction 
problems resent in many cases being 
treated in mental health centers. 

Early last year and this year in the 
consideration of the community mental 
health center bill, questions were raised 
as to whether we should do anything 
about funding alcoholic health treat- 
ment centers under that bill because we 
did have a comprehensive bill on alco- 
holism coming out. 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
and I got together and decided that in 
order to persuade people that we were 
neither going to lessen our initiative in 
this matter nor were we going to relin- 
quish committee jurisdiction over alco- 
holism we should provide funds for men- 
tal health centers and make it plain, as 
we did in the report on that bill, that 
we were not ending our efforts in the 
endeavor to resolve the problems of al- 
coholism, 

The flexibility of both the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
Iowa in trying to work out these prob- 
lems and getting the bill cosponsored by 
52 Senators, reported unanimously by the 
committee, is in my opinion a real trib- 
ute to both of the Senators. I put that 
statement in the Recorp plainly and 
flatly. 

I am encouraged not only by the em- 
phasis given to the problems of alcohol- 
ism by the bill, but also the fact that the 
working operations, the mechanics, of 
trying to effect some rehabilitation and 
cures, and hopefully some prevention, 
are concentrated at the local level. 

Surely, we operate through the States. 
And certainly, we have an instiute set 
up in the Public Health Service and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. But the rehabilitation effort is 
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designed to work through and with the 
local communities where the alcoholics 
live, and where they can more easily re- 
ceive all necessary treatment and help. 

I think the importance of the bill can 
be summarized by pointing out two mat- 
ters in addition to the remarks by the 
Senator from Iowa and the Senator from 
New York. 

The damage to our Nation shows itself 
in many ways. One of the most damag- 
ing areas is in auto safety. Some national 
estimates indicate that 30 percent of all 
traffic fatalities occur with alcohol re- 
lated to the cause. In a recent year in 
Colorado, 60 percent of fatal accidents 
took place with drivers whose blood al- 
cohol levels would fail to meet permis- 
sible levels, under the current relevant 
statute. This is not a unique statistic. 
The harm caused by such drivers to 
themselves, their families, innocent vic- 
tims, and to property, is immense. 

The effects of alcoholism are also seen 
in the great burdens placed by it on our 
criminal justice system, our mental in- 
stitutions, and our welfare system. In our 
State, between 50 and 75 percent of all 
arrests were alcohol related in a recent 
year. Many of those arrested are repeat- 
ers—unfortunate people caught in an 
alcoholic revolving door. Clearly this re- 
sults in an unproductive use of our crim- 
inal justice system. 

We must, through the mental health 
field, do something about this problem 
and make a sufficient number of people 
aware of the dangers and the problems 
of alcoholism so that they will be able 
not only to exercise judgment as to 
whether they should use it, but will also 
be able, if they do get caught in the al- 
coholic trap, to find a satisfactory 
method of receiving treatment and care. 

The need for comprehensive Federal 
legislation to combat the problem of al- 
coholism in our Nation is clear, During 
hearings held around the country by the 
Special Subcommittee on Alcoholism 
and Narcotics, we were presented with 
evidence which exposed the great dam- 
age caused by the abuse of alcohol both 
in terms of the human pain and anguish 
suffered by alcoholics and those who live 
and work with them, and the tremen- 
dous burden which alcoholism places on 
all of the institutions of our society. 

Mr. President, the bill before us is a 
bipartisan bill ably led through and over 
several hurdles by the chairman of our 
subcommittee, Senator Носнеѕ and the 
ranking Republican, Senator Javrrs, and 
& bill which, although comprehensive in 
scope, operates primarily through local 
communities in an effort to provide rem- 
edies for the damage which alcohol 
creates. 

The effects of alcoholism are also seen 
in the great burdens placed by it on our 
criminal justice system, our mental in- 
stitutions, and our welfare system. In 
our State, between 50 and 75 percent of 
all arrests were alcohol related in a re- 
cent year. Many of those arrested are 
repeaters—unfortunate people caught in 
an alcoholic revolving door. Clearly this 
results in an unproductive use of our 
criminal justice system. These arrests 
occupy much of the time of our law en- 
forcement judicial and penal systems 
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which could be utilized in handling many 
of our other pressing criminal justice 
needs, 

The same is true in the mental health 
field. Our mental institutions contain 
many people whose iliness is alcohol re- 
lated. These patients require a great 
commitment of resources— personnel, 
space, and funds. Solving the alcoholism 
problem of these people would permit 
better utilization of these mental health 
resources. 

I believe the programs provided for in 
this bill will meet many of these alcohol- 
related problems. While the Institute es- 
tabished by this bill will have important 
responsibilities in terms of comprehen- 
sive planning, education, research, coor- 
dination functions, and training func- 
tions, the greatest impact of the Insti- 
tute will be in its activities on the local 
community level. Through the funds 
provided by the project grant sections of 
this bill, the Institute will be able to help 
the local communities and the institu- 
tions in the local communities, both 
public, and private, get aid to the al- 
coholic. The Institute will help local com- 
munities develop physical facilities, train 
personnel, and provide research assist- 
ance, and knowledge. On the local level, 
the Institute will be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of bringing together all of 
the resources needed to achieve compre- 
hensive treatment and rehabilitation. 
These resources may include medical 
treatment, mental health facilities, pri- 
vate agencies such as Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous or halfway houses. 

Another benefit of gearing this pro- 
gram to the local level is that the law en- 
forcement agencies will be able to coop- 
erate directly with treatment agencies in 
getting aid to the person who goes in 
and out of jail for drunkenness. In hav- 
ing treatment facilities available in the 
local community, the courts will have a 
realistic alternative to the drunk tank 
and the pressure on our legal system will 
be eased. 

While this bill provides a broad legisla- 
tive approach to the alcoholism problem, 
the success of its programs will depend 
primarily on the vigorous efforts of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The committee did not specify 
the level at which this program should 
be placed within the Public Health Serv- 
ice. However, it is the intent of the com- 
mittee that the Institute and its pro- 
grams be given a high priority consistent 
with the great magnitude of our needs 
in this field. I am confident that the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
‘cation, and Welfare will provide the 
leadership necessary to make the ex- 
pectations of the committee a reality. 
If this is done, much of the human suf- 
fering and economic loss caused by the 
abuse of alcohol will be overcome. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I would 
like to point out to the Senate that the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado was 
on all the field trips that the subcom- 
mittee made and was in attendance at 
all sessions and regularly contributed to 
the research and work of this subcom- 
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mittee. Without his able and dedicated 
assistance it would have been impossible 
for us to reach as fine a product as the 
piece of legislation being considered 
today. Y 

As the chairman of the subcommittee, 
I certainly want to express my deep ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Colorado 
for his interest and dedication in this 
particular matter and for his donation of 
time and expertise. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Iowa very 
deeply. As I said before, I accept these 
accolades with a degree of modesty, be- 
cause he is the leader in achieving the 
passage of this legislation, and we know 
it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I want to commend the very 
distinguished and very able Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Huemes) for his outstanding 
work in the area of alcohol abuse and its 
prevention and treatment. 

Our distinguished colleague has 
brought to the Senate’s attention today 
the results of his comprehensive and dili- 
gent study into one of the most danger- 
ous health problems confronting the 
Nation, and through his unique exper- 
tise and understanding of all facets of 
the disease of alcoholism, not only will 
the 9 million Americans currently suf- 
fering from the affliction of alcoholism 
benefit, but so will tens of millions of 
other Americans who аге. relatives, 
friends, or innocent bystanders. 

This bill is a major legislative initia- 
tive with regard to a previously much 
neglected national health problem. Two 
of the legislation’s most important find- 
ings are: First, that alcoholism is a 
medical-social problem, rather than a 
legal-criminal problem; and second, that 
the alcoholic should be given medical and 
rehabilitative treatment, instead of be- 
ing treated as a criminal. In addition, 
S. 3835 will authorize the establishment 
of a National Institute for the Preven- 
tion and Control of Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism within the Public Health 
Service through which a Federal effort 
will be made to promote effective treat- 
ment and rehabilitation programs for 
alcoholics throughout the country. 

Mr. President, a national policy which 
would effectively reduce the incidence of 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism throughout 
the country is long overdue. I am pleased 
to support this legislation, and I again 
commend the junior Senator from Iowa 
for his zeal and persistence, diligence, and 
wisdom in bringing this bill to the Sen- 
ate floor and for his masterful, forceful, 
and effective work in managing the bill. 
He has performed a great service, and I 
hope that the other body will act favor- 
ably and quickly so that the Nation may 
reap the benefits therefrom. 

Mr. President, the able Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) referred to the 
problem of funding the authorizing 
legislation should it be enacted into law. 

I assure the Senator that, as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee and 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Deficiencies and Supplementals, I will do 
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everything within my power as one 
Senator to aid in securing the funds for 
this measure when the occasion arises. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, having had 
а great deal of experience with the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, I know that when 
he makes that kind of statement, it is 
worth millions of dollars to the program 
and will help to get it off the ground very 
quickly. 

I am very grateful to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia not only for the state- 
ment he has just made and the very kind 
his deep interest over the course of the 
last year. Both he and the majority 
leader have spoken time and time again 
remarks about me personally, but also for 
on the floor of the Senate to help get 
funding for this subcommittee. In the be- 
ginning we were trying to work without 
any specific funding. In the absence of 
the majority leader I wish to also men- 
tion specifically his pleas on the floor of 
the Senate that we should pursue this 
subject matter and do something about 
it. Iam very grateful to the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia. I look for- 
ward to his able leadership as this meas- 
ure becomes law, in helping us to obtain 
adequate funding. 

Mr. President, I would like to suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, wil the 
Senator withhold that request? 

Mr. HUGHES. I withhold my request. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
asked that the Senator withhold his re- 
quest so that we might be certain that 
all Members who are here who desire to 
speak have spoken. I know that both 
the Senator and I agree that there should 
be a brief quorum call to let Senators 
know that there is no desire to pass this 
bill under cover of darkness. I would like 
the Record to show that there was an 
agreement entered into that this meas- 
ure would be called up at 10:30 Monday 
morning, so Senators were apprised in 
advance and they had the weekend to 
think about the matter. When we have 
the quorum call I hope we will let it go 
for a while so that every Senator will be 
apprised that the bill will be reached for 
final passage after that. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, anent the statement of the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
with respect to notification of Senators, 
on Friday it was expressly stated on the 
fioor of the Senate that we would come 
in this morning at 10:30 a.m. for the 
purpose of considering this bill. There- 
fore, all Senators were clearly put on 
notice; and I, as the acting assistant 
majority leader, on Friday discussed 
with attachés on the minority side the 
fact that this bill was to be considered. 
And it was then agreed that the bill 
would be brought up today. So I think 
all Senators have had ample opportu- 
nity to be prepared. 

I hope the quorum will not extend 
overly long because the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
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under a previous order, is to be recog- 
nized today circa 11 a.m, I hope the 
quorum call will be brief. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I would 
like to join the Senator from New York 
in the request, with the agreement and 
understanding that certainly this matter 
has been fully called to the attention of 
all Members of the Senate. 

Prior to the request for the quorum I 
think it would be proper to have the 
committee amendment presented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute was agreed to. 

Mr, HUGHES. Mr. President, could 
we have third reading? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
not want to cut off amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from New 
York that amendments are already cut 
off. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, alcoholism 
is a complex and tragic illness, It was 
long misunderstood and made the sub- 
ject of punishment rather than treat- 
ment. Alcoholism is indiscriminate, af- 
flicting young and old, rich and poor, 
of every race. 

That such a widespread and serious 
public health problem has gone without 
& comprehensive Federal program to 
combat it is a serious blight on our 
Nation's health care record. 

S. 3835 is a major step toward erasing 
this mark. By establishing a compre- 
hensive approach to alcoholism it offers 
real hope of relief to the individuals who 
suffer from the disease and a realistic 
basis for reducing its impact in our 
country. Its  threeefold approach, 
through prevention, treatment and re- 
habilitation, shows a modern and en- 
lightened appreciation of the problems 
we are facing. 

By providing extensive assistance to 
State and local programs, the bill assures 
maximum impact at the points and in 
the forms which can be most beneficial 
and effective. The national advisory 
council on alcohol abuse and alcoholism, 
which the bill establishes, will provide 
the first. coordinating services in this 
field on a nationwide basis. 

A full and productive life for every 
citizen is one of the most precious goals 
of a free society. Alcoholism has robbed 
countless individuals and their families 
of any hope of achieving that goal. It has 
inflicted economic ruin and often death 
on its victims. The costs to our country 
have been incalculable in terms of 
wasted lives and lost contributions to 
personal, family and community wel- 
fare. 

By providing a coordinated and 
broadly based approach to alcoholism, 
S. 3835 will lay the foundation for sig- 
nificant progress in our efforts to con- 
trol this disease. 

I urge approval of this urgently 
needed legislation. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the passage 
of this bill is of the utmost importance. 
Alcohol abuse and alcoholism are rap- 
idly increasing throughout the country. 
Alcoholism is now rated the fourth ma- 
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jor killing illness in America. It takes an 
incalculable toll in ruined lives, lost 
profits, broken homes, and destruction 
of youth. One of its more important ef- 
fects, and one I should like to emphasize 
today, is the effect of alcohol and alco- 
holism on automobile accidents. 

According to Dr. William Haddon, Jr., 
former director of the National High- 
way Safety Bureau, problem drinking is 
“the No. 1 problem on our highways.” 
Approximately 50 percent of all highway 
fatalities can be attributed to problem 
drinking. 

A report by the U.S. Department of 
Transportation to the Congress in 1968, 
entitled “Alcohol and Highway Safety,” 
stated: 

The use of alcohol by drivers and pedestri- 
ans leads to some 25,000 deaths and a total 
of at least 800,000 crashes in the United 
States each year. Especially tragic is the fact 
that much of the loss in life, limb, and prop- 
erty damage involyes completely innocent 
parties. 


Mr. President, several particularly 
good articles for the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, on the problem of alcohol and 
driving have come to my attention. In 
my opinion, they further indicate the 
strong need for the bill which we are 
considering today and which I have co- 
sponsored. I ask unanimous consent that 
the material be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat] 


ALCOHOL AND HIGHWAY HOMICIDE: AN ESTI- 
MATED 56,900 PEOPLE WiLL DE IN AUTO 
CRASHES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1969 AND 
DRUNKEN DRIVERS WILL CAUSE MORE THAN 
HarLr—35,000—0Or THESE Trarric FATALI- 
TIES 


(By Sue Ann Wood) 

If a mysterious epidemic were to sweep 
across the nation killing more than 1,000 
men, women and children a week, the public 
would rise in arms and demand that a cure 
be found. 

If jet airplanes started falling out of the 
sky at a rate of 10 a week, more than one 
every day, the national outcry would spur 
Congress and officials at every level to im- 
mediate action. 

And yet... 

More than 1,000 men, women and children 
in the United States are dying violent, agon- 
izing deaths each week from an epidemic 
of auto crashes sweeping the nation’s streets 
and highways. 

The same disease is causing injury and 
disfigurement to 10,000 people every day. 

It would require 500 jet airliner crashes 
& year, 10 every week, to equal the number 
of persons killed in auto crashes ín this 
country. 

Yet there is no public demand for action. 

The casualty toll from auto accidents each 
week is nearly five times the number of 
Americans killed weekly in Vietnam. 

Almost 10 times as many persons are in- 
jured every week in highway crashes in the 
United States as are hurt in all crimes of 
violence, including homicide, armed robbery 
and assaults. 

Yet when most Americans are asked what 
are the greatest national concerns at the 
moment, they are likely to say either the 
war in Vietnam or "crime in the streets." 
They demand solutions to both of these na- 
tional problems. 

"We have a tradition," Dr. William Haddon 
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Jr. until recently national director of high- 
way safety, acknowledged sadly, "of saying 
we cannot do anything about highway 
crashes.” 

“Too many people have been prepared to 
believe,” Alan S. Boyd, former U.S. Secre- 
tary of Transportation, said recently, “that 
these losses of human life and national 
wealth are just the price you have to pay for 
mobility.” 

He pointed out that Americans seem al- 
most to be “conducting some sort of mili- 
tary campaign against ourselves, for the 
pain, the human tragedy and the destruc- 
tion are warlike in their dimensions. 

“In money terms alone, crashes cost us 
over $13 billion per year in medical bills, 
lost wages, property damage, claims proc- 
essing, police service and operations of traf- 
fic courts.” 

Direct economic losses from crashes total 
nearly $1 billion a month, safety experts 
estimate. In 1967, auto collisions cost U.S. 
citizens more than $34 million every day, 
nearly half the daily cost of the Vietnam 
war. 

"In money terms alone, crashes cost us 
over $13 billion per year in medical bills, 
lost wages, property damage, claims proc- 
essing, police service and operation of traffic 
courts," 

Still the public attitude is one of apathy. 
What can be done? We're a mobile society; 
people must drive and accidents are a nec- 
essary evil—so the argument goes. 

Or are they? 

A growing body of evidence is pointing 
to & single cause of more than 50 per cent 
of all highway fatalities in the United States. 
If that one factor could be successfully 
eliminated, more than 25,000 lives could be 
saved annually. 

That one cause is alcohol. 

This year, it is estimated that 56,900 will 
die in auto crashes. 

And intoxicated drivers will cause more 
than half—35,000—of these traffic fatalities, 
statistics from every part of the nation re- 
veal. That term “Intoxicated” doesn’t mean 
& person who has had “one or two drinks" 
but a driver who is really blind, staggering 
drunk. 

For years, safety officlals pointed to speed 
or the vague term "driver error" as chief 
culprits in the highway death toll. Then, as 
more and more areas began taking breath 
and blood tests to determine whether per- 
sons in auto crashes had been drinking, 
overwhelming proof began to build up point- 
ing out alcohol—large quantities of it—as 
the real cause in many fatal crashes. 

Contrary to popular belief, the average 
"social drinker" is not the one primarily at 
fault in these cases, although anyone who 
has had even a few drinks is a more dan- 
gerous driver than someone who is sober. 

A Department of 'Transportation report 
to Congress last year on alcohol and traffic 
safety revealed this startling fact: 

"Research shows that more than half of 
&dults use the highways at least occasionally 
after drinking (but) ... the problem їз pri- 
marily one of persons, predominantly men, 
who have been drinking heavily, to an ex- 
tent rare among drivers not involved in 
crashes. 

“Alcoholics and other problem drink- 
ers . . . account for a very large part of the 
overall problem . . . Fatal and other crashes 
of teenagers and young adults also fre- 
quently involved hazardous amounts of 
alcohol . . .” 

Former St. Louis County Coroner Ray- 
mond I. Harris, now chief legal investigator 
for the new county medical examiner's office, 
has made a careful study of factors involved 
in traffic fatalities. 

"Definitely over 50 per cent of the fatali- 
ties in St. Louis County involve alcohol,” 
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Harris declares. "Last year, we had 147 fa- 
talities and in 75 per cent of the crashes, 
alcohol was a factor.” 

He bases his figures on tests showing alco- 
hol content in the blood, which is accepted 
by legal and scientific authorities as proof 
of the degree of intoxication. 

Especially tragic in most alcohol-involved 
crashes, as Harris and other officials note, 
is the fact that much of the loss in life, limb 
and property damage involves completely in- 
nocent people. 

Quite often the drunken driver survives 
a bloody crash that he caused, killing inno- 
cent children and adults. However, the drunk 
also is a frequent victim, particularly in 
single-car crashes with fixed objects at road- 
side, 

Dr. Haddon says: "If we can find accept- 
able ways to identify the drunken driver and 
remove him from the highways until cured, 
we could save more than 25,000 lives each 
year"—including the lives of many of those 
same drunken drivers. 


ALCOHOL AND HiGHWaY HOMICIDE: BREATH 
Test Is EFFECTIVE ToOL IN PULLING DRUNK 
Driver Orr ROAD 


“But officer, I'm not drunk. I've only had a 
couple of beers.” 

This is the common claim that police offi- 
cers hear when they make an arrest for driv- 
ing while intoxicated. It often is spoken in a 
slurred, tongue-thick tone that belies the 
claim. 

For many years, police had only their 
powers of observation on which to base a 
charge of drunken driving, after having a 
suspect walk a straight line or take another 
familiar test. 

When a case went to court, the defendant— 
sober and clear-voiced—would repeat his 
claim of having had only “a couple of beers” 
and not being intoxicated. It was the police 
officer's word against his. Judges and juries, 
more often than not, chose to give the de- 
fendant the benefit of the doubt and freed 
him—to drink and drive again. 

Now, law enforcement officials have an ef- 
fective tool to provide proof of intoxication— 
the chemical breath test. 

These tests, used in almost every state in- 
cluding Missouri, are simple to give and to 
take, involving a few deep breaths blown 
into a tube connected to a small machine, 
either a breathalyzer or a slightly more com- 
plex intoximeter. 

A sample of the exhaled air goes into a 
tube containing a chemical that changes 
color when exposed to alcohol. By measuring 
how much of the chemical changes color, 
operators of the machine can calculate ac- 
curately how much alcohol 1s in the blood of 
the person taking the test. 

In Missouri, drunken drivers who take the 
breath test still get the benefit of the doubt, 
because a very high reading—.15 per cent—is 
required before the law considers it clear evi- 
dence of intoxication. A lower reading of .10 
per cent can be considered, but only along 
with other evidence, the law states. 

Scientific research has shown, beyond a 
shadow of a doubt, that the brain is affected 
by a blood alcohol level of only .04 per cent. 

“After your blood alcohol level has reached 
.04 per cent, you are a highway hazard,” a 
recent article in a leading medical magazine 
reported, "and your chances of an accident 
rise sharply after that if you continue 
drinking." 

A special study done for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation showed that a 
driver's likelihood of causing a highway ac- 
cident “begins to increase noticeably at about 
.04 per cent; at .06 per cent, it is twice as 
great as at .04 per cent; at .08 per cent, it is 
about four times as great; at .10 per cent, 
more than six times as great, and at .15 per 
cent, about 25 times as great.” 
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The national highway safety standards 
call for all state laws to set .10 per cent 
as evidence of intoxication, instead of the 
bigher .15 per cent that Missouri and sev- 
eral other states now have. 

Anybody who has been drinking enough 
to show a blood-alcohol content of .10 per 
cent is a deadly menace behind a car's wheel, 
safety experts say. 

Slowed reflexes and an impaired ''sense of 
the car," which are basic to driving skill, 
are the main effects of alcohol in a driver's 
blood. Tests on professional racing drivers, 
who volunteered to drive over a test course 
after drinking various amounts, showed a 
definite drop in their driving ability at blood 
alcohol levels between .04 and .08 percent. 

Some European countries, most recently 
Great Britain, have set .08 per cent and 
even lower levels as evidence of intoxication. 
Persons arrested after tests showing these 
blood-alcohol contents are subject to severe 
penalties. 

In Missouri, the minimum penalty for 
driving while intoxicated is a $100 fine and 
automatic revocation of driving license for 
one year. Anyone who refuses to take a breath 
test after arrest on this charge also 1s subject 
to license revocation for à year. A person 
whose license is revoked can appeal to the 
court to have it reinstated if its loss is a 
“hardship,” and the court usually grants 
the request. 

Most persons convicted on a charge of 
drunken driving in Missouri have registered 
15 per cent, or well above that level, in 
a breath test. 

How much do you have to drink before 
your blood-alcohol content reaches that 
legally hazardous point of .15 per cent? It 
depends, mainly, on three factors: How 
much you weigh; how fast you drink and 
whether you drink after a full meal or on 
an empty stomach. 

Alcohol goes directly into the blood stream 
after reaching the stomach and is absorbed 
by the body at a steady rate. Normally, about 
one ounce of whisky or one bottle of beer 
can be absorbed by a person of average 
weight in about an hour. 

To reach a blood-alcohol content of .15 per 
cent, a 120-pound person has to have four 
drinks within an hour; a 150-pounder re- 
quires six drinks an hour and a 200-pounder, 
seven drinks, That’s a lot more than the 
average “social drinker” drinks safety ex- 
perts note. 

Col, E. I. Hockaday, superintendent of the 
Missouri State Highway Patrol, reports that 
of more than 5,000 persons taking breath- 
alyzer tests given by the patrol last year, 
3,464 had blood-alcohol levels of .15 or over; 
854 were between .10 and .15 per cent; 223 
were under .10 and 55 were under .05 per cent, 

A similarly high percentage of persons who 
are given the intoximeter test in St. Louis 
register above the .15 per cent mark, depart- 
ment records show. 

“The simple fact 1s," Dr. William Haddon, 
former national director of highway safety, 
point out, "that the bulk of the problem is 
coming from people who һауе been drinking 
far more than what you would normally 
think of ,. ." 

In other words, a lot more than “a couple 
of beers.” 

ALCOHOL AND HIGHWAY HOMICIDE: FLAW IN 
Law Frees DRUNKEN DRIVERS 

Because of a flaw in the Missouri law, some 
persons charged with drunken driving are 
getting off scot-free even though breath tests 
showed they were very intoxicated at the 
time of their arrest. 

This seems to be happening most often in 
St. Louis County, where last year an esti- 
mated 75 per cent of the traffic fatalities 
were caused by drunken driving. 

In St. Louis and other parts of the state 
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the flaw їп the law is proving less of a prob- 
lem in prosecuting cases of driving while 
intoxicated (DWI). 

The loophole through which some persons 
charged with DWI are crawling to acquit- 
tal is a phrase in the statute requiring that 
the results of breath tests in DWI cases 
must be expressed in terms of “milligrams 
of alcohol per 100 milligrams of blood.” 

However, Missouri Division of Health reg- 
ulations, under which operators of breath 
tests are licensed, state that alcoholic con- 
tent of blood is based on “milligrams of alco- 
hol per 100 milliliters of blood.” 

In other words, the statute requires a 
breath test reading based on weight of 
blood, while the actual tests produce results 
stated in terms of blood volume. 

The difference, chemists and other experts 
agree, is minimal. 

But it can loom large in legal procedure, 
as County Prosecuting Attorney Gene Mc- 
Nary and his assistants have learned. 

“When defense lawyers started raising this 
defect in the intoxication test, McNary 
said, “we had to revert back to evidence 
based on overt signs of intoxication noted 
by the arresting officer. 

"The test is no longer viable; we need a 
change in the law to make it read ‘milliliters’ 
instead of 'milligrams.' That would make it 
all right." 

A simple change, but one that failed to 
pass when introduced in the last regular 
session of the State Legislature. McNary is 
hoping it will be introduced again and pass. 
Meanwhile, he is seriously hampered in 
prosecution of DWI cases. 

Assistant Prosecuting Attorney Donald J. 
Weyerich said only about 20 per cent of the 
DWI cases now are going to trial. Of the 
rest, he said, about 25 per cent are con- 
victed on pleas of guilty and the rest are 
being prosecuted on reduced charges—main- 
ly because the prosecutor can no longer use 
breath tests results as reliable evidence in 
court. 

McNary and Weyrich are hoping that tele- 
vision films made during questioning of 
drunken driving suspects can be a useful 
prosecution tool, if accepted as evidence, to 
support testimony by an arresting officer. 

In a recent memorandum to all police 
chiefs in the county, McNary urged officers 
to “make detailed notes of subjects’ actions” 
after DWI arrests. He also urged them to take 
suspects to a hospital to have a sample of 
blood drawn for alcohol-content testing in 
any cases involving a traffic fatality. 

“Though our job of getting the drunken 
driver off the street is complicated by some 
inept legislation, McNary declared, “we 
must not let this deter us from stringent 
law enforcement and vigorous prosecution of 
the drunken driver.” 

Col. E. I. Hockaday, head of the Missouri 
State Highway Patrol, agrees that the state 
law needs a change to clarify wording in re- 
gard to breath tests. The difference between 
milligrams and milliliters is “so small you 
can dismiss it,” he says, but the discrepancy 
can be used as a means of getting DWI cases 
dismissed or a drunk driving charge reduced. 

The City of St. Louis has a good record of 
convictions in spite of the flaw in the law, 
Thomas W. Shannon, city prosecuting at- 
torney, reports. He noted that many persons 
charged after a high reading on a breath test 
plead guilty. Last year his office handled 268 
DWI cases and won 244 convictions, many on 
guilty pleas. 

The county prosecutor's office has handled 
526 DWI cases so far this year; of these 194 
pleaded guilty and 71 went to trial. Reduced 
charges were filed for 261, because the prose- 
cutor felt unable to present a good case 
without breath test results. Of those tried, 42 
were convicted and 30 were acquitted. 

Gerald L. Birnbaum, assistant prosecuting 
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attorney, attributes much of the city’s suc- 
cess in DWI cases to the type of intoxication 
test given by the St. Louis Police Depart- 
ment. He feels it is superior to the breath- 
alyzer used in the county. 

Also, Birnbaum said, a police chemist is 
available for testimony as an expert witness 
in DWI court hearings. The chemist simply 
transposes the intoximeter test results into 
milligrams through use of a mathematical 
formula, meeting requirements of the state 
law, he explained. 

McNary said his office tried to use the coun- 
ty’s one police chemist as an expert witness 
in a DWI case that was appealed from con- 
viction in a magistrate court to a county 
circuit court. The higher court judge ac- 
cepted the defense argument that the 
breathalyzer test was invalid under wording 
of the state law and ordered the jury to dis- 
regard the chemist’s testimony. 

The defendant, whose blood alcohol read- 
ing had been .24 per cent—well above the in- 
toxication level—was acquitted. 

ALCOHOL AND HIGHWAY HOMICIDE: STIFF 

FINES, Jam TERMS REDUCE DRUNKEN 
DRIVING 


The scene is & highway in Central Mis- 
souri, A car is weaving along from one traffic 
lane to the other, over the center line into 
the path of oncoming traffic. A highway 
patrolman spots the car before the almost 
inevitable crash occurs and orders the driver 
to the side of the road. 

When the patrolman tells the driver, whose 
breath reeks of alcohol, that he is under 
arrest for driving while intoxicated, the 
driver looks at him anxiously and asks: 

"My God, am I in Callaway County?" 

The reason for the question is obvious to 
anyone knowing Magistrate Hugh P. Wil- 
liamson, of Fulton, Mo., who hears most cases 
involving a charge of driving while intoxi- 
cated (DWI) in Callaway County. 

During the last eight years, Judge Wil- 
liamson has gained a reputation as a "tough" 
judge in drunken driving cases. It is a repu- 
tation he gladly acknowledges. 

He believes that "drastic punishment does 
reduce drunken driving, which is a great 
menace ... опе of the most frequent causes 
of injury and death.” 

Under state law, the minimum punish- 
ment for DWI conviction is a fine of $100 
and automatic revocation of a driver's license 
for a year. Williamson usually gives that 
minimum to persons charged with DWI who 
have taken a breathalyzer test registering .08 
to .10 per cent alcohol content in the blood. 

The law specifies that .15 per cent shall be 
considered clearcut evidence of intoxication. 
Amounts down to .05 per cent may be con- 
sidered along with other evidence. 

Williamson usually gives a stiff fine—$250 
to $300—and a six-month jail term to per- 
sons with a blood-alcohol level o; .15 per cent 
or above at time of arrest. 

"I make them serve a portion of this term," 
Williamson said. “We have a system permit- 
ting them to come into jail at noon Satur- 
day and stay until 5 p.m. Sunday, so they 
can hold a job and still serve time. 

"Unless there are unusual circumstances, 
they serve four to six weekends. Then I 
usually suspend the rest of the sentence, but 
we stil have a hold on them for all six 
months." 

While Williamson believes his strict sen- 
tencing policy has reduced drunken driving 
in Callaway County, the lower number of 
DWI cases in his court in recent years may 
be caused, in part, by a practice that infuri- 
ates the magistrate. Some lawyers, he said, 
are being hired by DWI defendants to get & 
change of venue from Williamson's court to 
circuit court, by filing "a false affidavit’ 
that the magistrate is prejudiced against 
their clients. 
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In the circuit court, Williamson said, DWI 
offenders rarely are given more than the 
minimum penalty and some cases “never 
come up for trial.” 

This lenient attitude toward drunken 
drivers has been more common in Missouri 
than the strict attitude of Magistrate Wil- 
liamson, safety experts observe ruefully. DWI 
suspects whose cases are heard before juries 
also have a traditionally easier time getting 

an acquittal. 

onthe reason for this lenient approach to 
drunken driving, most experts believe, is the 
mistaken impression most people have that 
drunken drivers are, like themselves, persons 
who just drink a little, socially, 

The usual jury attitude, encouraged by 
astute defense lawyers, is, '"There but for the 
grace of God go I,” as they recall times they 
also drove a car after a few drinks. 

What they fail to realize, safety experts 
point out, is that anybody with a blood- 
alcohol content of 10 per cent or more is 
drunk far beyond the limits of normal social 
drinking and is a serious hazard on the high- 
way. 

A flaw in the Missouri law that causes con- 
fusion about blood-alcohol tests is another 
factor defense lawyers use to get acquittal 
particularly from lenient judges and juries, 
in DWI cases. 

These difficulties in getting conviction on 
DWI charges discourage police and prosecu- 
tors, observers point out. Much as they would 
like to take drunken drivers off the streets— 
seeing too many bloody crashes they have 
caused—police officers are undermined by the 
knowledge that a suspect might get off easily 
in court, 

However, some magistrates believe that the 
automatic year's revocation of driver's li- 
cense for a DWI conviction is too drastic a 
punishment in some drunken driving cases. 
This is why they sometimes will acquit a man 
when they know loss of a driver's license will 
cause loss of a job or other hardship. 

St. Louis County Magistrate Harry 5 Stus- 
sie, regarded as "tough" on drunken drivers, 
is one who believes the law should be 
changed to give judges more discretion in 
punishment. 

It isn't fair, Stussie believes, for the same 
punishment to be given "to a guy who in- 
jures six people and a man who wiggles over 
a road line.” 

On the other hand, most law and safety 
Officials believe that license revocation is the 
most effective means of keeping drunken 
drivers off the highways and that strict law 
enforcement reduces accidents. 

A person who “wiggles over a line” because 
he is too drunk to drive properly might well 
have gone on to injure six persons—or kill 
that many—had he not been arrested, for 
DWI, they point out. 

In Sweden, a person convicted of drunken 
driving gets a prisoner or “Work” sentence; 
even & prosperous businessman can be seen 
on a jail work crew if he has been caught for 
DWI. As a result, Swedes take their drunken 
driving laws во seriously, they arrange for a 
cab—or & car driven by a sober friend—to 
take them home 1f they have been drinking 
at a party or tavern. 

Sweden's traffic fatality rate is half that of 
the United States. 

In Great Britain, a recently passed law sets 
& blood-alcohol level of .08 per cent as proof 
of intoxication and forbids driving a car with 
that amount of alcohol or more in the blood. 
British police officers carry portable breath 
testing devices, which they use to screen pos- 
sible violators of this law at the scene of the 
arrest. 

In the first year the law was in effect, 1967, 
British traffic deaths fell 10 per cent—mean- 
ing 1,152 fewer persons were killed than in 
the previous year. 
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ALCOHOL AND HIGHWAY HOMICIDE: Ir's ALL 
Too EASY FOR REPEATERS 

A man arrested recently in St. Louis after 
hiscar went through a red traffic light, struck 
another car and killed its driver was found 
to have a record of 70 previous traffic arrests. 

He had been convicted once of manslaugh- 
ter, in a car crash that killed his own son, 
and had been convicted three times before 
for driving while intoxicated. 

His license was under suspension at the 
time of his latest fatal crash and he was 
driving with an apparently fraudulent receipt 
for а chauffeur's license. 

The public, appalled that a man with such 
& record still would be able to drive—and 
kill—again and again, asks how such a thing 
can happen. 

The answer: АП too easily. 

In fact, safety experts and researchers have 
found that drivers with long histories of 
arrests and serious accidents related to heavy 
drinking cause a very large number of the 
auto fatalities in this country. 

The 1968 Alcohol and Highway Safety Re- 
port, made to Congress by the Department of 
Transportation, reviewed existing research 
and made this statement: 

“Alcoholics and other problem drinkers, 
who constitute but a small minority of the 
general population (about 4 per cent), ac- 
count for a very large part of the overall 
problem. ; .. 

“There are at present virtually no programs 
in the country in which alcoholism special- 
ists and medical and behavioral scientists 
participate in the evaluation of people coming 
to attention because of alcohol-related high- 
way problems, to determine the types of 
drinkers involyed, and to reduce repetition in 
the future... ." 

Ordinary forms of traffic law enforcement 
and punishment on conviction prove to have 
little effect on the habitual heavy drinker, 
the report also notes. Perhaps, it suggests, 
corrective measures such as referral to alco- 
holism treatment centers may have greater 
success, 

Dr. Norvin C. Kiefer, chief medical director 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
agrees with this suggestion, saying: 

“A drunken driver may be fined or impris- 
oned. He or his friends pay the fine or he 
serves his prison term, but he still is an 
alcoholic. His license to drive may be re- 
voked; frequently he continues to drive with- 
out it. The fundamental need is to control 
his basic disease: alcoholism." 

And Dr. William Haddon Jr., who was the 
first director of the National Highway Safety 
Bureau, gives these views on the subject: 

“Alcoholics, that is, sick drinkers, account 
for at least 60 per cent of the alcohol-involved 
serious crashes. . . . Experts on alcoholism, 
physicians and psychologists should be work- 
ing with police groups, licensing agencies and 
the court in trying to identify kinds of drink- 
ers. .. . It doesn’t make sense to risk an 
alcoholic to control himself. He needs treat- 
ment.” 

(Dr. Haddon left the national bureau post 
this year to become president of the Insur- 
ance Institute for Highway Safety. As yet, 
President Nixon has appointed nobody to 
replace him.) 

St. Louis has an internationally recognized 
treatment center for alcoholics at the bottom 
rung of society's ladder, the Skid Row variety. 
It is called the St. Louis Detoxification Cen- 
ter, located on the grounds of St. Louis State 
Hospital. 

Dr. Joseph B. Kendis, medical director of 
the detoxification center, said in a recent 
interview he sees no reason why alcoholics 
involved in serious highway crashes could 
not be treated effectively in a program de- 
signed for that purpose. 
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The detoxification center, set up to treat 
persons picked up for public drunkenness, 
would not be the appropriate place for an 
alcoholic driver program, Dr. Kendis said. 

But he added that the state has excellent 
alcoholism treatment centers at each of its 
state hospitals that probably could provide 
this service. 

Acknowledging that little research has been 
done by alcoholism experts on the problem of 
drunken driving, Dr. Kendis said it 1s pos- 
sible that alcoholics feel a compulsion to 
drive just as they do to drink. After all, he 
noted, “an alcoholic is a person 
away from reality,” and an auto represents 
& means of flight. 

“It would be an excellent idea to evaluate 
persons involved in alcohol-related accidents 
to find out if they are hard-core drinkers,” 
the physician said. “This can be done by 
talks with family, working associates, the per- 
son himself. 

Raymond T^ Harris, & former St. Louis 
County te and now chief investi- 
gator for the medical examiner's office, would 
like to see reinstated a program he started 
in 1954, of substituting a driver-education 
course for a fine or jail sentence in traffic 
cases. 

Incorporated in such an adult driving 
course could be discussion of the problem 
of drunken driving, perhaps with a psychi- 
atrist or psychologist, he said. 

The Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety, identifying the alcoholic or problem 
drinker as a “major factor in fatal crashes,” 
suggests that state and local programs could 
be developed to cope with this serious prob- 
lem, 

Such a program, the institute says, could 
be “aimed at identifying, isolating and treat- 
ing alcoholics and pre-alcoholics discovered 
on the highway, possibly substituting ther- 
apy for fines, _ Jail sentences or revocation of 
licenses. . . . 

Also suggested 1s an enforcement or pro- 
bational program "designed to keep un- 
licensed drivers off the road while they are 
under suspension of revocation, including 
the possibility of suspending the registration 
plates of the offender's vehicle.” 

What is important, all the experts agree, is 
to keep the aicoholic from driving until he 
can be cured of alcoholism, 


Drunk DriyING—THE SURE ROAD TO SORROW 


Anybody who doubts that alcohol plays a 
dominant role in the causes of fatal highway 
crashes should go to the City Morgue and 
read over a few inquest reports. 

Time after time he will see a pencilled 
notation that a blood-alcohol test was made 
on a driver killed in a crash that probably 
killed others too. 

Such tests are not always made, morgue 
Officials say, because crash victims sometimes 
die several days after the accident, or else 
they are too young to have been drinking. 

However, in nearly 20 per cent of the tests 
made on persons who have died in St. Louis 
this year from highway collisions, the blood- 
alcohol content was .10 per cent or above— 
evidence of heavy 

Gt. Louis Police Department records for 
last year show that of the 115 persons fatally 
injured in city accidents, blood-alcohol anal- 
ysis was procured from 61 persons; of these, 
33—or 54.1 per cent—had a blood-alcohol 
content of .06 to .33 per cent. 

The St. Louis County medical examiner's 
office records show that as of Sept. 1 this year, 
35 of the 101 traffic fatalities in the county 
“definitely involved alcohol." 

All the records show that the largest num- 
ber of traffic fatalities occur in the late- 
night, early-morning hours, on -weekends 
and holidays—all times when the most peo- 
ple are drinking. 
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Former County Coroner Raymond I. Harris 
feel that almost all serious crashes involving 
young drivers are alcohol-related. 

"Drinks affect teen-agers differently from 
adults," Harris points out. 

It takes less alcohol to intoxicate a teen- 
ager, for one thing, he noted, and youngsters 
rarely are alone in a car; they usually have 
several friends or a date, and especially after 
drinking, want to "show off" by speeding 
and taking unnecessary risks. 

Even at a low level of intoxication, alcohol 
slows the reflexes of an adult or youngster, 
Harris pointed out; for example, it takes an 
intoxicated driver longer to get his foot off 
the accelerator and onto the brake. 

“Anyone with enough alcohol in his system 
to register .15 per cent on a breath test," 
Harris said, “has reflexes that are slowed 
three times what they would be when he's 
sober. At 60 miles per hour, it normally takes 
about one second to put on the brakes. It 
takes a drunk driver three seconds. 

“Since a car going 60 mph travels 
90 feet a second, this means that the car 
goes 270 feet before the driver has reacted 
properly to a situation.” 

That situation could be a child darting 
into the street, a sharp curve in the road 
or a slower moving vehicle just ahead. 

The problem is a nationwide one. At least 
half of all US. traffic fatalities each year 
are related to drinking. 

About 44 per cent of the drivers killed 
in crashes are innocent victims of drunken 
drivers, according to national surveys of 
traffic fatalities. 

The problem is—How to get drunk drivers 
off the roads? 

This series has posed that question to a 
wide variety of experts in the field of traffic 
safety and law enforcement. Their answers 
vary but all agree that solutions to this 
problem must be found. 

Here are some of the necessary steps they 
say must be taken in Missouri: 

One, A change in the state law to clear up 
confusion over breath tests given in driving- 
while-intoxicated cases; if one word, “milli- 
grams,” were changed to “milliliters,” a flaw 
in this law now hampering prosecution of 
DWI cases would be corrected. 

Two. Lowering of the legal definition of 
positive intoxication from the present .15 
per cent reading in a breath test to .10 per 
cent, which is only reached after a person 
has had much more to drink than the nor- 
mal social drinker and his driving ability 
is badly impaired. 

Three. Strict law enforcement, vigorous 
prosecution and uniformly severe sentencing 
on conviction of drunken driving. 

Four. Simpler procedures for giving breath 
tests, possibly with portable equipment for 
police officers like that being used for screen- 
ing drunk driving suspects in Britain. 

Five. A program of treatment for alco- 
holics and problem drinkers arrested for 
traffic violations, to keep them off the high- 
ways until they are cured of the disease 
of alcoholism. 

Six, Increased awareness by everyone who 
drives after drinking, even occasionally, that 
his chances of causing a serious accident are 
far greater than when he is sober. 

Anyone who feels he must drive after 
drinking should at least wait an hour, with- 
out having anything to drink or sipping 
some non-alcoholic beverage like coffee, be- 
fore he takes the wheel. Good hosts and 
hostesses should make their guests’ “last 
one for the road” coffee. 

What is needed most of all, safety experts 
stress, is an end to public apathy about the 
nation's traffic death toll. 

Officials of Allstate Insurance Co., which 
is conducting a vigorous promotion cam- 
paign against drunken driving, estimate that 
56,900 Americans will die in traffic crashes 
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this year and 35,0000 of those crashes will 
involve drunk drivers. 

No wonder they feel, as does everyone who 
studies the reasons behind the rising rate 
of highway homicide, that the drunk is the 
No. 1 menace on the roads today. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I sup- 
port S. 3835, the proposed “Federal Alco- 
hol Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, 
Treatment and Rehabilitation Act of 
1970," which I am privileged to cospon- 
sor. The energy which Senator HUGHES 
has displayed in assembling this broad 
program to combat the destructive ef- 
fects of alcohol on 9 million Americans is 
characteristic of the courage, imagina- 
tion, and leadership with which he is 
serving the needs of the American people. 

Alcohol abuse, the fourth most serious 
illness in America in terms of fatalities, 
is & complex social and medical problem 
costing an unbearable toll in human suf- 
fering, wasted resources, and wasted 
lives. S. 3835, with its far-reaching pro- 
visions for research, treatment, and pre- 
vention of alcoholism, can significantly 
reduce this toll on American society. 

The cost to the American economy 
through the drain of Federal, State, and 
local resources attributed to the misuse 
of alcohol is enormous. In Los Angeles 
County alone, in excess of $73 million 
was spent on alcohol-related government 
services, including court and legal ex- 
penses, law enforcement functions, and 
hospital services during 1968—69. 

In San Diego County, the burden of 
alcoholism and alcohol-related problems 
has increased significantly in recent 
years. Over the past 5 years, the county's 
alcoholic detoxification case load has 
doubled. It has been estimated that 
80,000 of the county's 1.4 million resi- 
dents are alcoholics. 'This year the county 
plans to expand and improve its detoxi- 
fication program in order to increase its 
ability to provide medical care for those 
apprehended as a result of drunkeness, 
to reduce the number of alcoholics re- 
ceiving criminal records, and provide a 
more positive environment in which to 
motivate patients to help themselves. 
The funds authorized in S. 3835 are most 
important to the success of this and sim- 
ilar efforts on the local and State levels. 

Similarly, in San Francisco there are 
an estimated 48,000 alcoholics and 
100,000 problem drinkers. According to 
the San Francisco branch of the National 
Council on Alcoholism, the programs and 
approaches contained in S. 3835 are vital 
to any effort to deal effectively with this 
grave social problem. 

Alcohol also presents a serious prob- 
lem to industry, resulting in an estimated 
$7 billion annual loss through alcohol- 
associated absenteeism, accidents, and 
reduction in worker efficiency. 

While this cost in economic resources 
is vast, the cost in human suffering is 
far more disastrous. In the past 9 years, 
437,000 Americans have died on the Na- 
tion’s highways—more than 10 times the 
toll of the war in Vietnam. More than 30 
percent of all traffic fatalities are caused 
by drunken drivers. 

The millions of Americans in mourn- 
ing for family members killed in auto- 
mobile accidents are joined by millions 
whose lives, along with the lives of those 
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close to them, have been more subtly 
destroyed by alcohol abuse. Alcohol 
abuse, destroying family relations, often 
rendering an individual unfit for em- 
ployment, takes a terrible toll in wasted 
lives, from the skid-row derelict to the 
white-collar commuter who escapes 
through alcohol. 

Consumption of alcohol is so perva- 
sive at all levels of our society—and un- 
like the problems of drug abuse is not 
commonly associated with crime—that 
Americans have tended not to regard al- 
coholism as appropriate for urgent na- 
tional attention and action. In recent 
years, however, alcoholism has begun to 
be approached as a medical problem, and 
progress has been made in developing 
psychiatric and medical treatments for 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism. 

S. 3835 will authorize appropriation of 
funds necessary for giving rehabilitation 
services to all those who need help. The 
bill firmly establishes that alcohol abuse 
is a medical, not a criminal problem, and 
sets an example for the rest of the coun- 
try in its treatment of alcoholism among 
employees of the Federal Government. 

In addition, the provision for research 
gives great hope for discovery of the 
biological basis of chronic alcoholism, 
the key to a medical cure. 

In my statement of May 14, when Sen- 
ator HucHEs introduced S. 3835, I offered 
caveats on a number of provisions of S. 
3835, many of them dealing with vet- 
erans' matters which are presently under 
study by the Subcommittee on Veterans' 
Affairs, of which I am chairman. I have 
been conferring with officials in the Vet- 
erans' Administration and elsewhere 
about these provisions, which have been 
deleted from the reported bill. They will 
be dealt with separately in the Veterans' 
Affairs Subcommittee in coordination 
with Senator Носнеѕ’ subcommittee. 

In addition, I am pleased to note that 
the provision for expansion of health in- 
surance plans available to Federal em- 
ployees, which, in the original bill could 
have been construed to apply to existing 
as well as future policies and plans, has 
been made applicable to prospective in- 
surance policies only in the reported bill. 

There are few problems facing Ameri- 
can society that are as destructive of hu- 
man and economic resources and yet 
hold as great a promise for solution as 
that of alcohol abuse and alcoholism. 
The bill which Senator HucHES has pro- 
posed is a long needed first step in 
attacking this vicious problem. I con- 
gratulate and thank the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa for his outstanding 
leadership on this bill. 

I also wish to extend my appreciation 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javirs) the ranking member 
of both the full committee and the sub- 
committee, and the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominick). Their sustained 
interest and bipartisan cooperation was 
most helpful in the consideration of this 
legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
and resolution I recently received from 
the county of San Diego in support of 
S. 3835 be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
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and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 
AUGUST 6, 1970. 

Dear SENATOR CRANSTON: On August 4, 
1970 the San Diego County Board of Super- 
visors passed a resolution supporting Sen- 
ate Bill 3835, “The Comprehensive Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, Treat- 
ment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970.” 

This bill has particular significance to the 
County of San Diego. Recent estimates in- 
dicate that 80,000 of our 1.4 million residents 
are alcoholics. During the period July, 1968 
through February, 1969, there were 5,315 
drunk bookings in the San Diego City jail 
and an additional 5,200 bookings for drunk 
driving. These statistics only serve to echo 
the extent of the problem indicated in the 
hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Alcoholism and Narcotics. 

Over the past five years the County's al- 
coholic detoxification case load has doubled. 
Most treatment has taken place in our jail 
facilities. However, this year we plan to move 
the detoxification program into a new center 
separate from the jail. Persons apprehended 
as a result of drunkenness will be given the 
option to be admitted to the detoxification 
center rather than go to jail. This will in- 
crease our ability to provide medical care, 
reduce the number of alcoholics receiving 
criminal records, and provide à more posi- 
tive environment in which to motivate pa- 
tients to help themselves. 

We have budgeted $125,700 for the detoxi- 
fication program this fiscal year. However, 
Federal and State assistance, as proposed in 
S. 3835, will be necessary to meet the full 
budgeted amount. 

We know that as a sponsor of the bill, you 
wil give it your full support when it comes 
before the Senate. I hope the formal endorse- 
ment by the Board of Supervisors will be of 
assistance toward that end. If I can help 
in any way, please give me a call. 

Sincerely, 
RocER F. HONBERGER, 
Deputy Administrative Officer, 
County of San Diego. 


RESOLUTION URGING CONGRESS TO ENACT U.S. 
SENATE BILL 3835, COMPREHENSIVE ALCOHOL 
ABUSE AND ALCOHOLISM PREVENTION, TREAT- 
MENT AND REHABILITATION ACT OF 1970 
On the motion of Supervisor Craven, sec- 

onded by Supervisor Austin, the following 

resolution is adopted: 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
finds that Alcohol abuse and alcoholism are 
illnesses or diseases that require treatment 
through health rehabilitation services and 
are rapidly increasing throughout the coun- 
try; and 

Whereas, Alcohol abuse and alcoholism are 
found in virtually every community and 
should be treated and controlled utilizing 
the full range of health services provided by 
both governmental and private agencies; and 

Whereas, Members of the United States 
Senate have introduced S. 3835 the “Com- 
prehensive Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
Prevention, Treatment and Rehabilitation 
Act of 1970” which provides for Federal 
Support of State, Local Government and 
Private Agency Alcoholism treatment and 
control programs; and 

Whereas, the County of San Diego, aware 
of the severity of Alcohol abuse and alchol- 
ism, has a program for the medical and pro- 
fessional treatment of Alcoholism and is con- 
tinuing in its efforts to develop a compre- 
hensive alcoholism treatment program. 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of San Diego: 

That this Board does hereby urge the en- 
actment by the Congress of the United States 
of S. 3835, the “Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment and 
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Rehabilitation Act of 1970", introduced by 
Senator Hughes and 37 other Senators. 

Be it further resolved and ordered, that 
the Clerk of the Board of Supervisors is 
directed to send copies of this Resolution 
to the co-authors of S. 3835, Chairman of 
the committees which will hear S. 3835 and 
other State and Federal agencies as are ap- 
propriate. 

Passed and adopted by the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of San Diego, State of 
California, this 4th day of August, 1970, by 
the following vote: 

Ayes: Supervisors Boney, Scheidle, Austin, 
Craven, 

Noes: Supervisors, None. 

Absent: Supervisor Walsh. 


In accordance with the previous order, 
the following statement of Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH is printed in the Recorp at 
this point: 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, S. 3835 
is before the Senate for consideration this 
morning largely due to the untiring efforts 
and perseverance of Senator Harold Hughes 
of Iowa, Chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Alcoholism and Narcotics of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. I 
wish to express my deep appreciation to the 
Senator from Iowa for the dedication and 
single-mindedness with which he has urged 
the committee to develop legislation to meet 
this most serious problem of alcoholism. 
Senator Hughes has dramatically brought 
home to the Senate of the United States 
the scope of this blight from which over 
nine million Americans suffer. 

Since I appointed Senator Hughes Chair- 
man of the Special Subcommittee on Al- 
coholism and Narcotics in April 1969, he 
has held extensive hearings in Los Angeles, 
New York City, and Washington, D.C. As a 
member of the subcommittee I had the 
pleasure of participating in many of these 
hearings. They were among the most in- 
formative I have ever attended, and they 
produced an invaluable record which for the 
first time has gathered together in one 
place a large body of information on alco- 
holism. This information will enable the 
Senate to act on a truly informed basis. 

There is strong support for S. 3835. It has 
the endorsement of the American Medical 
Association, the North American Associa- 
tion of Alcoholism Programs, the National 
Council on Alcoholism, the National Asso- 
ciation of State Mental Health Program Di- 
rectors, the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation and many other organizations and 
individuals. 

The hearings held by Senator Hughes 
brought out the fact that alcoholism costs 
our society from $4 to $7 billion every year 
in economic waste: absenteeism, sick bene- 
fits, accidents on the job, mistakes in in- 
dustrial production. 

The hearings also showed that alcoholism 
is the number one problem on our public 
highways. Approximately 50% of all high- 
way fatalities can be attributed to problem 
drinkers. Eight hundred thousand crashes 
and 25,000 deaths each year are attributed 
to problem drinking or alcoholism. No one 
can calculate the cost to our nation in bro- 
ken families, early deaths, mental illness, 
emotionally disturbed children, loss of hu- 
man dignity and respect, which is the re- 
sult of the dread disease of alcoholism. 

Dr. Roger О, Egeberg, Assistant Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, testified 
that alcoholism is “one of the most preva- 
lent, destructive, costly, and tragic forms 
of illness in the United States." 

To meet the problem of alcoholism it will 
take a total effort of the entire Nation, at 
all levels of government, to make significant 
progress in controlling alcoholism. The leg- 
islation presently before the Senate sets out 
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a plan by which the Federal Government can 
assume its appropriate responsibility and 
leadership in this effort. 

The bill would: 

Establish a national health institute for 
dealing specifically with alcoholism—the 
National Institute for the Prevention and 
Control of Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, 

Require the Secretary of HEW to submit 
to the Congress, by June 30, 1971, a report 
on the health consequences of the use of 
alcohol, similar to the Surgeon General's 
report on smoking and the upcoming report 
on the use of marijuana, 

Require the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion to guarantee persons afflicted with al- 
coholism the same employment conditions 
and benefits as persons who are ill from 
other causes, 

Require federal agencies to establish pro- 
grams for dealing with alcohol abuse among 
federal employees, 

Authorize grants totaling $75 million over 
the next three years to help states develop 
and administer programs for dealing with 
alcoholism, 

Authorize grants totaling $320 million over 
the next three years to state and local agen- 
cies, both public and private, to help fi- 
nance specific projects, 

Establish an independent National Ad- 
visory Council on Alcohol Abuse and Alco- 
holism and an Intergovernmental Coordi- 
nating Council on Alcohol Abuse and Alco- 
holism to insure coordination of federal 
efforts. 

Mr. President, I again congratulate the 
Senator from Iowa for his perseverance, 
legislative ability and diligence in bringing 
this bill to the Senate floor for our con- 
sideration. 

I heartily recommend the passage of S. 

35. 


In accordance with the previous or- 
der, the following statement of Senator 
RANDOLPH is printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I join the 
distinguished Chairman of the Special Sub- 
committee on Alcoholism and Narcotics, on 
which I am privileged to serve, in commend- 
ing to the Senate the "Comprehensive Alco- 
hol Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, Treat- 
ment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970.” 

There are approximately 9 million Ameri- 
cans suffering from compulsive overuse of al- 
cohol, However, the numbers of persons ac- 
tually directly affected by alcoholism in our 
society is many times that number—fami- 
lies, victims of highway accidents, victims of 
crime in which alcohol is a contributory fac- 
tor, and the employer whose business opera- 
tions are crippled by absenteeism and ineffi- 
ciency. It has been estimated that 75 mil- 
lion Americans are directly and tragically 
affected by this illness. Alcoholism has been 
classified as our Nation's 4th most serious 
health problem. Last year, more than half of 
the 56,400 highway deaths came in accidents 
caused by drinking drivers—most of them 
problem drinkers. The human waste caused 
by alcoholism is tragic. Equally unaccept- 
&ble is the economic waste which has been 
estimated at $7 billion a year. 

The legislation before us today will pro- 
vide the necessary means for & coordinated 
and effective attack on the problems of alco- 
holism in America at the Federal, State, and 
local levels. It is long overdue. Of primary 
importance in this effort is the official recog- 
nition of alcoholism as an illness and not a 
crime. The bill will establish a National In- 
stitute for the Prevention and Control of 
Alcoholic Abuse and Alcoholism within the 
Public Health Service to coordinate all Fed- 
eral health, rehabilitation, and other social 
programs related to the prevention and treat- 
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ment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism. It will 
provide Federal assistance to State and lo- 
cal programs to promote effective treatment 
and rehabilitation programs for alcoholics 
throughout the country. It sets out proce- 
dures for prevention and treatment of alco- 
hol abuse and alcoholism among all Federal 
Government employees. 

The time has come to put as great an ef- 
fort and investment in curing people and 
saving lives as we have been putting into ap- 
prehending and punishing those caught up 
in this addiction. 

Alcoholism is a problem of our entire so- 
ciety. It will require a total effort and com- 
mitment by our whole Nation, We must be 
prepared to invest at all levels of our gov- 
ernment in contrast to the relative pittance 
that is being put into existing programs. 

I am confident that this measure will pro- 
vide the necessary mandate to begin to re- 
solve this crisis situation in America. The 
landmark legislation before us is a tribute to 
the leadership and dedication of the Chair- 
man of the Special Subcommittee (Mr. 
HucHES). His efforts in this field will be the 
lifeline for many Americans. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that comments that 
would have been made by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIAMS) be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. The Senator from New Jersey 
is absent from the Senate because, as 
chairman of the Special Committee on 
Aging, he is away from the city conduct- 
ing hearings and is unable to be present. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of Mr. WiLLiAMs of New Jersey was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

LANDMARK IN SOCIAL-MEDICAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. WiLLi4Ms of New Jersey. It is with a 
great deal of pleasure that I rise to support 
passage of S. 3835, the Comprehensive Alco- 
hol Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, Treat- 
ment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970. 

The Bill is the first substantive Federal 
legislation to declare unequivocally that 
alcoholism is a disease and then provides for 
medical treatment of this disease on a na- 
tional scale. The Courts have addressed 
themselves to this problem but response to 
their decisions has been far less than the 
needs this Bill is designed to meet. 

I wish to commend the distinguished 
Chairman of the Special Subcommittee on 
Alcoholism and Narcotics, Senator Hughes, 
for his tireless dedication, legislative skill and 
deft handling of this bill from date of intro- 
duction only three months ago to its con- 
sideration on the floor of the Senate today. 

I am truly impressed with the skill with 
which this Bill has been guided through 
hearings and executive session consideration. 
Senator Hughes’ willingness to hear all view- 
points and to work with all interested in the 
Bill has resulted in legislation that is truly 
& milestone in the field of social-medical 
legislation. 

It is significant that the Bill was reported 
unanimously by both the Subcommittee and 
the full Labor & Public Welfare Committee. 
And again, tribute must be paid to Senator 
Hughes for a unanimity achieved with no 
sacrifice of a single significant particular of 
the Bill. 

As an original co-sponsor of S. 3835, I am 
very pleased to see it include establishment 
of the National Institute for the Prevention 
and Control of Alcohol Abuse and Alcohol- 
ism. Institute status should insure high vis- 
ibility for this program and will permit line 
item consideration of funding for research 
and rehabilitation technique development. 
I am confident that the discretion the Bill 
affords to the Secretary of H.E.W., in placing 
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this institute in its proper structural and 
administrative position within the Depart- 
ment, will be justified. It is essential that the 
Secretary declare the Department’s deep 
commitment to the philosophy and programs 
contained in S. 3835. This can best be done 
by insuring the independence of the Institute 
and supporting full appropriations for the 
educational, rehabilitation and program co- 
ordination efforts of the Institute and the 
National Advisory Council on Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism. 

Congress has legislated previously in P.L. 
89-749; P.L. $0-174; P.L. 9-574, and other 
laws, to help solve the problem of alcohol 
abuse and rehabilitation. But, admittedly, 
there was not sufficient momentum or fol- 
low-up. The problem was and is massive and 
these prior legislative efforts were just not 
up to the task. However, in S. 3835, we have 
the comprehensive and coordinated national 
effort that we so urgently need. 

I wholeheartedly support this legislation 
and urge its immediate passage by the Sen- 
ate. Both Senate and House must have the 
opportunity to legislate on this important 
issue in this Congress. I support the Bill and 
urge Members of both Houses to do so. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
cs reading and was read the third 

e. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

So the bill (S. 3835) was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. HUGHES. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order the Senator from Missouri 
is recognized. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA COOPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 17711) to amend 
the District of Columbia Association Act. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of August 6, 1970, p. 27622, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the con- 
ference report. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ABM REVISITED 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, once 
again the logic of military technology 
tempts us to build what can be built, 
whether we need it or not. 

Once again our fears in an unstable 
world urge us to take steps willy-nilly 
which can only make the world more 
fearsome and unstable. 

Once again we are asked to deny the 
American people the use of their own 
wealth for things that really count in 
human terms, and to spend it instead for 
protection against a threat generated in 
part by our own past military authoriza- 
tions. 

And once again we have an opportu- 
nity to assert some mastery, however 
small at first, over the continuing arms 
cycle that has engulfed us. 

The history of the ABM offers an in- 
structive lesson in the insidious mech- 
anism of the arms race. Advances in 
technology made an anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system an interesting scientific pos- 
sibility—“‘one rifle bullet hitting an- 
other” as scientists put it in 1955. 

This concept has grown and changed 
during the intervening 15 years. As the 
Nike-Zeus begat the Nike X, and the 
Nike X begat the Sentinel, and the Sen- 
tinel begat the Safeguard, now the Safe- 
guard has begotten this year’s limited 
Safeguard. 

Spurred on by the possibility of an 
ABM, technology has simultaneously pro- 
duced ABM  counterweapons—MRV's, 
MIRV’s, penetration aids of all sorts, 
and a myriad of other sophisticated plans 
to neutralize it. 

Penetration methods sketched out on 
drawing boards in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s are now deadly reality. They 
are being tested and deployed. 

In one example of this phenomenon— 
perhaps the most ludicrous investment 
in national insecurity ever made by 
any country, anytime, anywhere—the 
U.S.S.R. deployed fewer than 64 ABM's 
around Moscow. In response, over 5,000 
additional MIRV'ed warheads will be 
added to our arsenal to “insure penetra- 
tion and a continued high level of as- 
sured destruction capability." 

Now, in 1970, MIRV's and ABM's 
threaten to set off another round in the 
arms race—a totally useless round, be- 
cause it will not give us more protection. 
The Pentagon predicates its ABM case on 
the fear that the United States will not 
be able to absorb a first strike and still 
maintain assured destruction capabil- 
ity—the ability to destroy 25 percent of 
the Soviet population and at least 50 per- 
cent of Soviet industry. 

Of course, our assured destruction ca- 
pability must be maintained. If it is not, 
and we revert to the “launch on sighting” 
doctrine, the decision to end civilization 
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may be made by some machine. The time 
between sighting incoming enemy mis- 
siles and the decision to launch before 
the impact is so short that Dr. Herbert 
York states: 

The decision to launch our missiles must 
be made either by a computer, by a pre- 
programmed President, or by some pre- 
programmed delegate of the President. There 
will be no time to stop and think about 
what the signals mean or to check to see 
whether they might somehow be false alarms. 
The decisions will have to be made on the 
basis of electronic signals electronically ana- 
lyzed, in accordance with a plan worked out 
long before by a political analyst in an anti- 
septic and unreal atmosphere. In effect, not 
even the President, let alone the Congress, 
would really be a party to the ultimate de- 
cision to end civilization. 


I would vote for Safeguard if it were 
necessary to maintain the credibility of 
our deterrent. 

But it is not. 

Our second strike retaliatory capabil- 
ity is not based solely—or even primar- 
ily—on ICBM’s, which the ABM is de- 
signed partially to protect. 

And I have yet to hear anyone argue 
persuasively that our 41 Polaris sub- 
marines with their 900 nuclear war- 
heads—about 5,500 when Poseidon is 
added by the mid-1970's, our Strategic 
Air Force bombers, tactical nuclear weap- 
ons in Europe, capable of reaching the 
Soviet Union, and an unspecified num- 
ber of nuclear weapons at other foreign 
bases can all be almost simultaneously 
obliterated. 

However, if indeed our deterrent is 
threatened and if indeed we must protect 
our Minuteman missiles, Safeguard is far 
from the best way to do it. 

As I stated of the ABM last year: 

Its indispensible components are a com- 
plex radar system and its complex computers. 
Each ABM site depends on one radar and 
Should it break down or be destroyed, all 
intercept missiles would be useless. 

And yet this extremely expensive radar 
system, according to most estimates, is ten 
times more vulnerable than the offensive 
missiles 1% must defend. The Soviet Union 
could target their SS-11’s with far smaller 
payloads against the radar, either exhausting 
the supply of missiles available to protect it 
or destroying it with a smaller payload car- 
ried by the SS-11. In so doing, the Soviets 
would be able to target the larger SS-9 at the 
missile silos where the larger 5-megaton war- 
head is essential. 


I see nothing in the testimony offered 
this year to indicate this major problem 
has been overcome. 

In fact, certain developments have 
made this fragile radar even more vul- 
nerable. For instance, on August 1 the 
Washington Post reported the new ver- 
sion of Russia's SS-11 ICBM carrying 
multiple reentry vehicles was fired into 
the Pacific test area twice that 1 week. 

According to this report, the reentry 
vehicles were new devices intended to 
fool Safeguard antimissile radars. Fur- 
ther, the Post reported that highly au- 
thoritative sources confirmed that each 
missile carried more than one such ve- 
hicle and described the new penetration 
aids as pretty good ones, indicating 
that they were heavier and more sophis- 
ticated than such relatively simple de- 
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vices as balloons and wire chaff that are 
often used to foil radars. 

Obviously, pretty good SS-11 decoys 
will pose an even greater threat to the 
survival of Safeguard’s lone radar or the 
effectiveness of its limited number of 
interceptors. 

Prominent members of the scientific 
community have adjudged that Safe- 
guard is not cost effective. As Sidney 
Drell, a member of the O’Neill panel on 
Safeguard convened by Dr. John Foster, 
stated in June of this year: 

All analyses of which I am aware make it 
clear that if defense of Minuteman is the 
principal or sole mission of Safeguard, its 
further deployment cannot be justified. 


Further indictments of Safeguard’s 
adequacy come from Jerome B. Weisner, 
Presidential Science Advisor to Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson; Herbert F. 
York, Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering under President  Eisen- 
hower; Wolfgang K. H. Panofsky, direc- 
tor of the Stanford Linear Accelerator; 
Marvin L. Goldberger, member of the 
O'Neill panel on Safeguard, and Herbert 
Scoville, Jr., former Deputy Director of 
Research for the CIA, and former As- 
sistant Director of Science and Tech- 
nology at the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency, all of whom joined to 
state: 

The protection offered by Safeguard for the 
Minuteman is negligible. Even if Safeguard 
functions perfectly, it offers significant pro- 
tection to Minuteman only over a very nar- 
row band of threats; if the threat continues 
to grow as rapidly as it is at present, Safe- 
guard is obsolete before deployed; if the 
threat levels off, Safeguard is not needed. 
For Safeguard to have any significant effec- 
tiveness at all in protecting Minuteman, the 
Soviets would have to “tailor” their threat to 
correspond to it. 


The point is this: Safeguard is not 
needed—it evolved: 

In 1955, an area defense role against 
Russia was envisioned for the Nike Zeus. 
But its four cumbersome radars and its 
one-on-one missile concept were both 
costly and technologically infeasible. 
Then Nike X added the Sprint missile 
and its missile site radar—MSR—to the 
carryover Zeus interceptor. 

With the subsequent discovery that the 
larger Spartan warhead could kill in- 
coming missiles “out of atmosphere” 
with the help of a perimeter acquisition 
radar—PAR—the Spartans and PAR’s 
were joined with the short range Sprint 
and the MSR’s in what was considered a 
quantam jump in ABM technology. 

Dubbed the Sentinel in 1967, 480 Spar- 
tans and 192 Sprints were to provide a 
limited area defense against “the Chi- 
nese threat.” 

When public outery arose against Sen- 
tinel—because it required giant nuclear 
warheads to be stationed in the sub- 
urbs—the rationale changed again. 

The “versatile” Safeguard was un- 
veiled soon thereafter. Safeguard was 
supposed to protect our land-based re- 
taliatory forces against direct Soviet at- 
tack, the American people against “prim- 
itive” Chinese attack, and the United 
States against accidental attack or an 
attack from any other source. 
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The major components of Safeguard 
have been around for quite some time; 
only the rationale and mix have changed, 
apparently to protect. continued deploy- 
ment. 

This year, the basic Safeguard sys- 
tem was left intact, but the rationale 
changed again. Two of the three reasons 
designated by President Nixon in his 
March 14, 1969, statement—light area 
defense against Communist China and 
general protection against an accidental 
attack—were rejected by the Armed 
Services Committee, further compromis- 
ing a bad system. For if area defense is 
not required, the long-range Spartan 
missile needed to kill incoming missiles 
far from cities makes little sense in a 
system which can allow a near miss. 

Instead of addressing themselves to 
whether Safeguard is needed, will work, 
or is the best system to protect our land- 
based deterrent, should that necessity 
arise, the proponents of expansion have 
fallen back to yet another rationale: 
“The ABM is needed as a ‘bargaining 
chip’ in SALT talks.” 

What kind of “bargaining chip” is 
Safeguard? 

I believe a negligible one. 

If we accept the administration argu- 
ments that the Russians fear Safeguard 
only because it might be extended na- 
tionwide to threaten the Soviet second 
strike capability, then the Senate Armed 
Services Committee has itself taken away 
the greatest supposed “bargaining chip” 
by refusing to authorize further area de- 
fense. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee 
report also states: 

The Secretary of Defense, the Director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
and others argued forcefully that unilateral 
termination of the Safeguard program would 
undermine the American negotiating posture 
and diminish, rather than increase the likeli- 
hood of a successful agreement (at SALT). 


If we accept this, there is no need to 
vote against Hart-Cooper because Hart- 
Cooper does not call for “unilateral ter- 
mination" of the Safeguard program. In 
fact, it authorizes: 

Continued research and development. 

Continued deployment of phase I of 
Safeguard. 

An accumulative investment of $2 bil- 
lion since fiscal year 1970. 

Deployment of several times the num- 
ber of deployed Soviet antiballistic mis- 
siles. 

This is hardly “unilateral suspension." 
Considering the infirmities of Safeguard, 
I do not think Hart-Cooper goes far 
enough. I have therefore joined with Sen- 
ator HucHES in an amendment that 
would apply the new Pentagon slogan 
"Fly before you buy" to the ABM by 
requiring further research and develop- 
ment before deployment. 

But perhaps the most farfetched 
question was rhetorically offered to the 
Members of this body last Wednesday: 

If the Senate stops the forward motion of 
the Safeguard program, what are our nego- 
tiators in the SAL'T talks going to offer the 
Russians as an inducement to stop bullding 
their SS-9's? 


That inducement, quite simply, is the 
knowledge that we, in the United States, 
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have the economic resources and the 
technological ability to do what is neces- 
sary to protect our security—and to do 
itin an effective manner. 

They know, as we do, that unless rea- 
sonable men agree to limit the weapons 
of destruction, we can and will build 
more—to everyone's detriment. 

Do we really believe that because the 
Senate refuses to expand the question- 
able system, the United States no longer 
cares to maintain an adequate deter- 
rent? I think not. And the Soviets are 
not so naive. 

They know, as surely as we do, that 
if we enter into competition for a new 
generation of weapons of destruction, se- 
curity for everyone is diminished. 

And they know, as I know we do, that 
there is much work that both govern- 
ments must be about. Inflation, pollu- 
tion, education, health, and a myriad of 
other problems which breed discontent 
all require a more rational distribution 
of national resources to meet national 
needs. 

This knowledge on both sides is why 
we bargain. 

We have already begun to deploy 
MIRV’s on Minuteman III and Posei- 
don. Work on ULMS continues. And we 
have the technical ability to eventually 
build a hard-point missile defense to do 
what Safeguard cannot. We are not 
standing still. 

Yes, we both have the ability to build 
new and even more deadly systems of 
death if we must. 

But in the final analysis, if agreement 
is to be reached—either implicit through 
mutual restraint or explicit through for- 
malized SALT agreements—it is this 
knowledge that will bring the arms race 
to an end. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Younc) is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


SEA BURIAL OF NERVE GAS ROCK- 
ETS WHICH NEVER SHOULD HAVE 
BEEN PURCHASED AND STORED 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, it 
is amazing and terrifying that Army offi- 
cers are now in the process of shipping 
3,000 tons of nerve gas rockets encased in 
sealed concrete and steel coffins or boxes 
to Florida from whence all this lethal 
material will then be conveyed, accord- 
ing to the present plans, some 250 miles 
out into the Atlantic and sunk. It is 
claimed that these tons of nerve gas 
rockets can be safely transported by rail 
from its present storage depots at Annis- 
ton, Ala., and Lexington, Ky., through 
North Carolina and other Southern 
States to this destination. 

Mr. President, I denounce Department 
of Defense officials for purchasing and 
maintaining this huge amount of nerve 
gas for possible use in putting down riots 
in our country and for possible use in 
warfare. Pentagon officials disclose that 
this is but one-ninth of the total amount 
of nerve gas which had been purchased 
with American taxpayers’ moncy. 
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Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK, I think I heard the 
Senator correctly, but I just want to 
make sure. I may be wrong, but I thought 
Iheard the Senator say the nerve gas was 
to be used for putting down riots in our 
country. That is not so. It was for pos- 
sible use in war. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Colorado is correct. I was told 
by a Pentagon official that that was one 
purpose of it, but I hope that is not true. 
I hope the Senator from Colorado is 
right, because it was shocking to me to 
be told that. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The nerve gas, of 
course, was produced many years ago. It 
is nothing new. In other words, it was 
not produced under this administration 
or this Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Yes, indeed. I did 
not mean to imply, nor would I assert, 
that the present administration had any- 
thing to do with the accumulation of the 
nerve gas. It had been going on over 
many years preceding the present ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
there is no rhyme nor reason nor cause 
for our procuring these nerve gas rockets 
in the first instance at great expense to 
our taxpayers. 

In addition, the American people 
should know that the United States is 
not a signatory to the Geneva Conven- 
tion outlawing the use of chemical and 
biological materials in warfare. The truth 
is that of all the great nations of the 
world, the United States stands alone 
among the great powers in failing to 
enter this covenant. 

I hope that will be changed within 
the near future. 

Mr. President, there should be a con- 
gressional investigation to determine 
what poison gases Pentagon officials have 
purchased and still have in the vaults at 
various Army bases in our country and 
overseas. Then, of course, the facts dis- 
closed should be revealed to the Ameri- 
can people. Our citizens are entitled to 
be fully informed regarding operations 
of top officials of our Defense Depart- 
ment in procuring and storing such huge 
amounts of nerve gas. 


MURDER ON KENT STATE 
UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
officials of the Department of Justice 
have made an extensive investigation of 
the tragedy on the campus at Kent State 
University on May 4, 1970. Shortly after 
high noon on that beautiful, warm Mon- 
day, at a time the university was in op- 
eration and students were attending 
classes and had every right to be on 
their own campus and many were nec- 
essarily there going to and from classes, 
Ohio National Guardsmen at about 
12:22 p.m. shot a volley killing four stu- 
dents and seriously wounding nine 
others. 

More than 100 FBI agents made on- 
the-spot investigations interviewing stu- 
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dents, members of the faculty, guards- 
men and officers of the Ohio National 
Guard. Their investigation covered a 
period of 2 weeks. In fact, they took the 
statements of many hundreds of wit- 
nesses including members of the Ohio 
State Highway Patrol who were present 
throughout Monday, May 4. Also, they 
interviewed helicopter pilots of the Ohio 
State Highway Patrol who had been fiy- 
ing back and forth over the university 
buildings and campus for many hours 
throughout May 3 and from early morn- 
ing May 4 right up to the time the Na- 
tional Guard unit fired a volley into de- 
fenseless students who were not rioting. 
Many of these students had just come 
from classes and others who were on 
the commons had been verbally heckling 
the National Guardsmen. Many were 
simply on the commons out of curiosity. 

The observations made from helicop- 
ters and by faculty members and others 
who were present throughout the morn- 
ing hours of May 4 proved that there 
was no sniper fire as falsely alleged by 
Adjutant General Del Corso, who later 
admitted this statement was not true. 

Mr. President, the facts are as stated 
by the FBI and also by the seven in- 
vestigative reporters of the Knight news- 
papers, including staff reporters from 
the Miami Herald, Detroit Free Press, 
Akron Beacon Journal and other metro- 
politan newspapers, that the four stu- 
dents who were shot to death were un- 
armed and had harmed no one and that 
the 10 students wounded by National 
Guardsmen were not rioting. Nine of 
the students suffered serious disabling 
wounds. In fact, the FBI report clearly 
states that there was no riot on the 
campus of Kent State University at any 
time Monday, May 4, and that the shoot- 
ing by the Ohio National Guard was “not 
necessary and not in order." 

Officials of the U.S. Department of 
Justice have reported that six National 
Guardsmen could be criminally charged 
with murder in the second degree and 
with shooting to kill. This is according to 
my present information. 

Those who were killed by Ohio Nation- 
al Guardsmen were Allison Krause, 19- 
year-old coed of Pittsburgh; Sandra 
Scheuer, 20-year-old coed of Youngs- 
town; William Schroeder, 19-year-old 
student of Lorain, and Jeffrey Miller, 20- 
year-old student from Plainview, N.Y. 

Only four of 14 students were shot in 
front. All others were struck in the side 
or in the back. 

The facts are, Mr. President, that Rob- 
ert Stamps of Cleveland who was seri- 
ously wounded by a rifle bullet was 610 
feet away from the frontline of the Na- 
tional Guard. That is approximately the 
distance of two football fields. He was 
struck in the rear by a bullet entering 
his buttocks and missing his spinal col- 
umn by approximately an inch or an 
inch and a half and this rifle bullet 
emerged from the front part of his body. 
He is still disabled and under treatment. 
Does that political Adjutant General Del 
Corso have the arrogance to claim that 
some guardsmen shot Robert Stamps in 
self-defense? 

Mr. President, Kent State University 
is within 35 minutes drive from my home 
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in Shaker Heights, a suburb of Cleve- 
land. This university is located in Por- 
tage County adjacent to Cuyahoga 
County. I predict that within the near 
future that a team of lawyers from the 
Department of Justice will work with 
Robert B. Krupansky, U.S. attorney for 
the northern district of Ohio, and a Fed- 
eral grand jury will be convened in the 
Federal Building in Cleveland to make 
a complete and thorough investigation 
to determine whether there is probable 
cause to indict six or more officers and 
members of the National Guard for the 
crime of murder in the second degree or 
shooting to kill, or both. 

One hundred FBI operatives who made 
this thorough investigation have re- 
ported that the National Guard unit on 
the campus was not surrounded by dem- 
onstrators, that the National Guards- 
men had not run out of tear gas and 
that they could have controlled the situ- 
ation without any shooting whatever. 

It is stated that the report of the FBI 
agents is so detailed and extensive that 
it covers 7,500 pages, I have not read that 
report; I only know somewhat of a sum- 
mary of it. 

I know that the official report has been 
summarized in a 14 page report; and I, 
as senior Senator from the State of Ohio, 
made it my business to ascertain all that 
I could about this tragedy. I dispatched 
staff members from Ohio immediately to 
the campus, and they remained on the 
campus until the dormitories were locked 
and everyone was barred. I am familiar 
also with the statements in this sum- 
marized 14-page report. 

It is most unfortunate that Gov. James 
A. Rhodes on the preceding Saturday 
night, May 2, was negligent and displayed 
an abominable lack of judgment in or- 
dering from Cleveland the National 
Guard unit which he had summoned 
from their homes to go to my home city, 
Cleveland, on the preceding April 29. At 
that time two factions of the Teamsters 
Union were battling. There was a wild- 
cat strike, accompanied by assaults and 
shootings. Trucks on the turnpike from 
Cleveland to Toledo, in Cleveland and 
on other freeways within the city and 
suburbs had been overturned and burned 
and drivers assaulted. Throughout 
Thursday and Friday these truckdrivers 
and their friends roughed up many Na- 
tional Guardsmen, inflicting some in- 
juries, and the National Guardsmen and 
their officers, trying hard to end the vio- 
lence and restore order, were able to have 
but little sleep on Thursday and Friday 
nights. Some had not fully recovered 
from their injuries by late Saturday when 
the two factions of Teamsters composed 
their differences and the wildcat strike 
ended. 

Word that this wildcat Teamsters 
strike had ended evidently reached the 
Governor’s mansion in Columbus Satur- 
day evening, when, perhaps, the Gover- 
nor was relaxing at home. On that Sat- 
urday and the preceding Friday night, it 
is true that there had been some stu- 
dents rioting in the center of the city 
of Kent, some distance from the commons 
or campus of Kent State University. 

Evidently the mayor called and asked 
the Governor to send in some guardsmen 
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to help maintain law and order in Kent. 
Mr. President, Gov. James A. Rhodes and 
Adj. Gen. Sylvester T. Del Corso are 
guilty of the grossest sort of negligence 
and bad judgment in that they ordered 
this wornout 2d Squadron, 107th Ar- 
mored Cavalry Regiment which had been 
mauled by various teamsters and truckers 
in the course of the wildcat Teamsters 
strike. These were the guardsmen Gov- 
ernor Rhodes through Adjutant General 
Del Corso ordered from Cleveland to 
Kent Saturday night but a few hours 
after the wildcat strike in Cleveland 
ended. This, despite the fact that there 
were numerous other National Guard 
units including military police in Cleve- 
land and in other cities close to Kent, 
located in fact in counties adjoining 
Portage County. We have some 1,500 Na- 
tional Guardsmen in Cleveland. If the 
Governor and his adjutant general had 
exercised ordinary care and judgment 
these various Cleveland or other National 
Guard units should have been called into 
active duty instead of this wornout Guard 
unit, it is highly probable that the trag- 
edy and murder on the campus of Kent 
State University on Monday, May 4, 
would never have occurred. 

Also, it appears an outrageous lack of 
judgment and ordinary care as there 
were many National Guard companies in 
cities closer to Kent than Akron where 
the Ist Battalion, 145th Infantry, and 
2d Squadron, 107th Armored Cavalry 
Regiment were based. In nearby Warren, 
county seat of Trumbull County, there 
was an entire military police battalion. I 
repeat, military police trained in riot 
control and arrest of violators of law and 
order. In Alliance, in adjoining Stark 
County, there was a platoon of National 
Guardsmen and in Canton, also in Stark 
County, there was another platoon of 
guardsmen. Governor Rhodes could have 
ordered any one of these units to Kent 
had he exercised ordinary care and used 
any sort of good judgment. Furthermore, 
Adjutant General Del Corso was derelict 
in his duty in subjecting this one tired 
and weary unit to further active duty 
when there were so many other fresh 
National Guard units available. 

Adjutant General Del Corso must 
share the blame for this and for what 
occurred on Monday. I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it was unnecessary to send in 
any National Guard unit and that the 
hundreds of members of our State high- 
way patrol and additional deputy sher- 
iffs or special duty sheriffs along with the 
members of the police department of 
Kent could readily have maintained law 
and order on the campus or commons of 
Kent State University throughout all of 
Monday, May 4. I repeat, there was no 
riot there at any time Monday, May 4. 

Mr. President, we have a State high- 
way patrol in Ohio—a fine outfit of men, 
who have made a career of making ar- 
rests on the highways of Ohio, when there 
is violence, and of maintaining order on 
all our highways. All of those members 
should have been called out to be in Kent. 
That would have been very proper. They 
are fine career men, older men, men of 
judgment, and in addition they have 
helicopters to Яу around in making ob- 
servations. 
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In truth and in fact, the FBI investi- 
gators report that there was not any 
rioting on the campus on May 4, the 
day of the shooting. They report that 
about 200 demonstrators, who were verb- 
ally heckling the guardsmen on their 
own campus during a time when the 
university was in full operation, could 
readily have been dispersed if arrests 
had been made or more tear gas fired. 
On that Monday, the guardsmen did 
hurl many tear gas canisters. There was 
quite & distance, 75 yards or more usu- 
ally, separating the front rank of the 
National Guardsmen from any of the 
students. Frequently, some of these stu- 
dents, though affected by the fumes of 
the gas, hurled back the half empty can- 
isters and those canisters rolled along 
the ground and guardsmen felt the ef- 
fects of tear gas, receiving some of their 
own medicine, as the saying is. This evi- 
dently further angered them. 

Mr. President, the FBI report states 
that not one guardsman was hurt by fly- 
ing rocks or projectiles and not one 
guardsman was in danger of his life at 
the time of the shooting on Monday, 
May 4. The report is that there was no 
hail of rocks beforehand, as claimed by 
Adj. Gen. Del Corso. One guardsman, ac- 
cording to the testimony fired his rifle at 
& student who was making an obscene 
gesture toward that guardsman. 

Another guardsman fired at a student 
preparing to throw a rock. I have ob- 
tained many, many statements from stu- 
dents and professors and eye witnesses 
and also from a few guardsmen and, 
according to my information, perhaps as 
many as 15 to 17 stones were thrown by 
students toward the National Guards- 
men, not one of them striking a guards- 
man. The FBI report also says that not 
one rock hit a guardsman. 

Not one National Guardsmen on Mon- 
day, May 4, at any time throughout the 
morning or up to the time of the fatal 
shooting, which was about 12:22 p.m., 
was injured in any manner whatever. 
Not one required first-aid treatment on 
that day. It is said that one National 
Guardsman fainted and one had a heart 
attack at the time or directly after the 
guardsmen fired their rifles, loaded with 
live ammunition, at unarmed students, 
boys and girls, on their own campus. 

Mr. President, Gov. James A. Rhodes 
has said that Monday, May 4, the day 
that National Guardsmen on the campus 
of Kent State University shot and killed 
four Students and seriously wounded 
nine others, was the saddest day of his 
life. This should be the saddest day in 
his life. He manifested poor judgment, 
in the first place, in calling out armed 
Ohio Guardsmen on the preceding Sat- 
urday night to Kent and to Kent State 
University, and in particular abomina- 
ble judgment in calling to move im- 
mediately from Cleveland to Kent these 
guardsmen, sleepless and worn out from 
strike duties over preceding days and 
nights. Also, there was grosser negli- 
gence in permitting those Guardsmen 
to have rifles loaded with live ammuni- 
tion and permitting them to fire with- 
out a direct order to fire. 

It is true that there had been disorder 
in downtown Kent on Friday evening, 
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May 1. Students had broken windows 
in some business buildings, and the 
ROTC building, which is located 1 min- 
ute's walk from the Kent police station, 
was burned by some students. 

I have statements of witnesses that 
policemen were present and did noth- 
ing to interfere, nor did they arrest any 
students charging them, as they should 
have, with malicious destruction of prop- 
erty. It is stated that this 23-year-old 
building was regarded as an eyesore by 
city officials of Kent and businessmen of 
that city. Whether that is true or not, 
I have no use whatever for any students 
who destroy any property of the uni- 
versity that he has attended. I have 
stated that I know lawyers in Cleveland 
who could not have made it, who could 
not have secured their education and 
become lawyers, except for the ROTC. 
So I feel that anyone who damages or 
burns an ROTC building in any uni- 
versity in our country not only should 
be expelled by the president of that uni- 
versity but also should be prosecuted if 
there is sufficient evidence to prove that 
he participated in that action. I believe 
that in matters of that sort, certain 
punishment, like a shadow, should fol- 
low the commission of any act of vio- 
lence. 

It is to the discredit of Governor 
Rhodes that in the first place he called 
out the National Guard to take over the 
campus of Kent State University with 
their bullhorns and tear gas. He com- 
pounded this blunder by calling into 
further service a worn out, angered out- 
fit when he had fresh military police 
guardsmen who presumably had been 
trained for riot control available. 

The overwhelming weight of evidence 
produced by the FBI and other inves- 
tigators is that there was no riot what- 
ever on the campus of Kent State Uni- 
versity at any time that morning or early 
afternoon of May 4; yet, National 
Guardsmen called there on order of 
Governor Rhodes shot to kill students 
on the campus of their own university, 
not one of whom had injured any na- 
tional guardsman. The fact is that the 
first coed, a young girl, who was shot 
and killed had just walked onto the 
commons, with her schoolbooks under 
her arm. She had been attending her 
speech class. After the Guard’s volley 
of shots, she lay dead, covered with 
blood, her schoolbooks beside her. That 
was what the FBI found in their report. 


MAKING PENTAGON PINCH LESS 
PAINFUL 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Jack Anderson, in his nationally pub- 
lished column, the Washington Merry- 
Go-Round, wrote a most interesting and 
most important column commenting on 
the extravagance and waste which is 
the way of life of the top brass and 
bureaucrats in the Department of De- 
fense. 

This column, under the caption “Мак- 
ing Pentagon Pinch Less Painful,” ex- 
poses luxurious living of U.S. soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, particularly the of- 
ficers and men of our Armed Forces who 
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are still standing watch on the Rhine 
and the Riviera joyfully joined by some 
225,000 dependents. 

Jack Anderson is rendering a needful 
public service in exposing the inexcus- 
able, extravagant, and unnecessary ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money. I hope that many Ameri- 
cans, heavily burdened with taxes, will 
read this expose of gracious living at 
tremendous cost. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this column be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 4, 1970] 

MAKING PENTAGON PINCH LESS PAINFUL 

(By Jack Anderson) 


The budget pinch has stirred the brass 
hats and bureaucrats, all too typically, to 
scramble for economies that won't interfere 
with their special privileges. 

The brass, for instance, want to cut out 
social programs on military bases, such as 
day camps for underprivileged youngsters 
and employment programs for disadvantaged 
youths. But no move has been made to re- 
duce the number of enlisted men who serve 
as chauffeurs, waiters, bartenders, orderlies, 
and handymen for the brass. 

The Pentagon has also persuaded Presi- 
dent Nixon to pull 20,000 troops out of Korea, 
where living conditions are austere and the 
duty is rugged. But scarcely a man will be 
called home from Japan and Germany, where 
Americans live in luxury. 

The brass, quite naturally, prefer the beer- 
halls of Berlin and the geisha houses of 
Tokyo to the grim garrisons on the Korean 
demarcation line. 

But 20,000 troops could be spared more 
logically from Japan which has no demarca- 
tion line to guard. South Korea also des- 
perately needs the $160 million that the 
troop withdrawal will cost its struggling 
economy. The Japanese economy, in contrast, 
is booming. 

Along Korea’s 38th parallel, of course, the 
terrain is rough, the weather harsh, the 
nights menacing. Nearby Seoul offers more 
attractions for Americans. Still only 7,945 
dependents have joined the 62,000 U.S. troops 
stationed in Korea. 

In comparison, 41,856 dependents eagerly 
share the happy life of the 39,000 service- 
men pulling duty in Japan. 


DUTY ON THE RHINE 


There are even more compelling reasons 
why the 20,000 troops should be pulled out of 
Europe, where American garrisons have be- 
come an absurd anachronism. Yet 295,000 
U.S. soldiers, sailors and airmen are still 
standing watch on the Rhine and the Riviera, 
joyfuly joined by some 225,000 dependents. 

These troops are engaged in a game of 
military make-believe that does little but fill 
the continental coffers at U.S. expense. In 
theory, they are stationed in Europe to 
prevent an armed takeover by the Russians. 
But most observers think the Soviet con- 
ventional war threat to Europe now is mini- 
mal, to say the least. Most of the troops are 
stationed in West Germany, which is about 
to sign a nonaggression pact with the 
Kremlin. 

No one really believes that four American 
divisions, plus a few additional scattered 
units, are going to intimidate the Red Army, 
which could throw 175 divisions into Euro- 
pean conflict. The Russians have a greater 
respect, no doubt, for the 7,000 nuclear weap- 
ons we keep in Europe. These thunderbolts 
of war, more than the presence of peacetime 
GIs, are keeping the Red Army in its place. 
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At most, the American presence merely 
symbolizes our commitment to defend Eu- 
rope, much as the appearance of grizzly cubs 
alert forest creatures that Mama Bear is 
around to back their play. A couple of regi- 
ments—enough troops, say to man the nu- 
clear weapons—should make just as convinc- 
ing symbols as four divisions. 

But Europe has been a pleasant fortress for 
the American military since the end of World 
War II, and the brass have no wish to leave. 
They live unbelievably well within easy dis- 
tance of Europe's pleasure spots. 

GRACIOUS LIVING 

Military bases form American enclaves 
with schools, churches, movie houses, and 
clubs to make living gracious, Around cities 
like Frankfurt, there are noisy beerhalls and 
sprawling red light districts. As Senator 
Stephen Young (D-Ohlo) has said: “The offi- 
cers never had it so good. They and their 
wives and children, with German servants, 
live high on the hog.” 

The cost of keeping a peacetime army in 
Europe, of course, has been а continuing 
drain on U.S. gold reserves and is largely re- 
sponsible for the unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments that has worried our leaders. But 
when cutbacks were ordered, the brass hast- 
ily suggested that 20,000 troops could best 
be spared from Korea. 

The State Department, too, has developed 
a taste for gracious living. Our diplomats are 
rotated more to suit their own convenience 
than the national] need, The pleasant posts, 
such as Paris, Rome, London, Bonn and 
Vienna, are overstaffed. The disagreeable 
places all too often are neglected. 

For instance, à happy total of 104 people 
are assigned to the embassy in Rome, where 
they are occupied largely stuffing themselves 
with Chianti and calories. Yet across the 
Mediterranean, the embassy in Tel Aviv has 
only 45 people engaged in the delicate diplo- 
macy of bringing peace to the Middle East. 

In Paris, four agriculture attaches and two 
secretaries are assigned to report on French 
farming. In Nairobi, a single attache and a 
secretary tried, until recently, to keep up 
with the agriculture of seven countries. Now 
agriculture attaches have been sent to most 
of her African neighbors. 

All this has blunted the effectiveness of the 
State Department, whose vital mission is to 
keep the earth from being blown up. 


WASTED LIVES 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
due to the use of helicopters as ambu- 
lances in Cambodia, Laos, and South 
Vietnam to remove the wounded within 
minutes or at most within an hour, the 
death rate of wounded GI's is but 2.3 
percent compared to nearly 5 percent in 
World War II. Deaths in combat are 
down but GI' who would have been 
mortally wounded and would have died 
within hours in World War II now sur- 
vive due to instant evacuation by heli- 
copter and the advance of medical sci- 
ence. Yet for 50 years to come “basket 
cases” and GI's helplessly and hopelessly 
maimed for life will survive, many spend- 
ing all of their remaining days in Army 
hospitals. This is & most terrifying and 
horrible end result of our fighting & 
major war in Southeast Asia which was 
commenced by intervention in a civil war 
in Vietnam, a faraway Asiatic country of 
no importance whatever to the defense 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, that is a most unfortu- 
nate aspect of this undeclared, immoral, 
and most unpopular war. American fam- 
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ilies 50 years hence will still be paying 
burdensome taxes as a result of main- 
taining these unfortunate men who are 
helplessly and hopelessly maimed for life, 
fighting in a little country which is not 
worth the priceless life of one American 
GI. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio). Under the previous or- 
der, the Senate will now proceed to the 
consideration of routine morning busi- 
ness with a time limitation of 3 minutes 
therein. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Pres- 
ident of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ON EN- 
VIRONMENTAL QUALITY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore (Mr. HOLLAND) laid before the Sen- 

ate the following message from the 

President of the United States, submit- 

ting, pursuant to Public Law 91-224, 

section 204, a report of the Council on 

Environmental Quality, which message, 

together with the report, were referred 

jointly to the Committees on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, Commerce, Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and Public Works: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

This first report to the Congress on 
the state of the Nation’s environment is 
an historic milestone. It represents the 
first time in the history of nations that 
& people has paused, consciously and 
systematically, to take comprehensive 
stock of the quality of its surroundings. 

It comes not a moment too soon, The 
recent upsurge of public concern over 
environmental questions reflects a be- 
lated recognition that man has been too 
cavalier in his relations with nature. 
Unless we arrest the depredations that 
have been inflicted so carelessly on our 
natural systems—which exist in an in- 
tricate set of balances—we face the pros- 
pect of ecological disaster. 

The hopeful side is that such a pros- 
pect can be avoided. Although recog- 
nition of the danger has come late, it has 
come forcefully. There still are large 
gaps in our environmental knowledge, 
but a great deal of what needs to be done 
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can be identified. Much of this has al- 
ready been begun, and much more can 
be started quickly if we act now. 

SCOPE OF THE COUNCIL’S REPORT 

The accompanying report by the 
Council on Environmental Quality seeks 
to describe the conditions of our en- 
vironment, and to identify major trends, 
problems, actions under way and oppor- 
tunities for the future. This first report 
by the Council is necessarily incom- 
plete in some respects, especially in the 
identification of trends. The National 
Environmental Policy Act, which created 
the Council, became law only at the be- 
ginning of this year. Existing systems for 
measuring and monitoring environ- 
mental conditions and trends, and for 
developing indicators of environmental 
quality, are still inadequate. There also 
is a great deal yet to be learned about 
the significance of these facts for the 
human condition. 

However, the report will, I think, be of 
great value to the Congress (and also to 
the Executive Branch) by assembling in 
one comprehensive document a wealth of 
facts, analyses and recommendations 
concerning a wide range of our most 
pressing environmental challenges. It 
should also serve a major educational 
purpose, by clarifying for a broad public 
what those challenges are and where the 
principal dangers and opportunities lie. 

Substantively as well as historically, 
this first report is an important docu- 
ment. No one can read it and remain 
complacent about the environmental 
threats we confront, or about the need 
both to do more and to learn more about 
those threats. 

GETTING AT THE ROOTS 

“Environment” is not an abstract con- 
cern, or simply а matter of aesthetics, or 
of personal taste—although it can and 
should involve these as well. Man is 
shaped to a great extent by his sur- 
roundings. Our physical nature, our 
mental health, our culture and institu- 
tions, our opportunities for challenge 
and fulfillment, our very survival—all of 
these are directly related to and affected 
by the environment in which we live. 
They depend upon the continued healthy 
functioning of the natural systems of the 
Earth. 

Environmental deterioration is not a 
new phenomenon. But both the rate of 
deterioration and its critical impact have 
risen sharply in the years since the Sec- 
ond World War. Rapid population in- 
creases here and abroad, urbanization, 
the technology explosion and the pat- 
terns of economic growth have all con- 
tributed to our environmental crisis. 
While growth has brought extraordinary 
benefits, it has not been accompanied by 
sufficiently foresighted efforts to guide 
its development. 

At the same time, in many localities 
determined action has brought positive 
improvements in the quality of air or 
water—demonstrating that, if we have 
the will and make the effort, we can meet 
environmental goals. We also have made 
important beginnings in developing the 
institutions and processes upon which 
any fundamental, long-range environ- 
mental improvement must be based. 
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The basie causes of our environmental 
troubles are complex and deeply im- 
bedded. They include: our past tendency 
to emphasize quantitative growth at the 
expense of qualitative growth; the failure 
of our economy to provide full account- 
ing for the social costs of environmental 
pollution; the failure to take environ- 
mental factors into account as a normal 
and necessary part of our planning and 
decision-making; the inadequacy of our 
institutions for dealing with problems 
that cut across traditional political 
boundaries; our dependence on conven- 
fences, without regard for their impact 
on the environment; and more funda- 
mentally, our failure to perceive the en- 
vironment as a totality and to understand 
and to recognize the fundamental inter- 
dependence of all its parts, including man 
himself. 

It should be obvious that we cannot 
correct such deep-rooted causes over- 
night. Nor can we simply legislate them 
away. We need new knowledge, new per- 
ceptions, new attitudes—and these must 
extend to all levels of government and 
throughout the private sector as well: to 
industry; to the professions; to each in- 
dividual citizen in his job and in his 
home. We must seek nothing less than a 
basic reform in the way our society looks 
at problems and makes decisions. 

Our educational system has a key role 
to play in bringing about this reform. We 
must train professional environmental 
managers to deal with pollution, land 
planning, and all the other technical 
requirements of a high quality environ- 
ment. It is also vital that our entire so- 
ciety develop a new understanding and a 
new awareness of man’s relation to his 
environment—what might be called ‘‘en- 
vironmental literacy.” This will require 
the development and teaching of envi- 
ronmental concepts at every point in the 
educational process. 

While education may provide ultimate 
answers to long-range environmental 
problems, however, we cannot afford to 
defer reforms which are needed now. 
We have already begun to provide the 
institutional framework for effective en- 
vironmental improvement. 


ORGANIZING FOR IMPROVEMENT 

As my first official act of the decade, 
on January first I signed into law the 
National Environmental Policy - Act. 
That Act established the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality. I have charged the 
Council with coordinating all environ- 
mental quality programs and with mak- 
ing a thorough review of all other Fed- 
eral programs which affect the environ- 
ment. 

Federal agencies are now required to 
file with the Council and the public a 
statement setting out in detail the en- 
vironmental implications of all proposals 
for legislation and for other major ac- 
tivities with a significant environmental 
impact. With the help of this provision, 
I intend to ensure that environmental 
considerations are taken into account 
at the earliest possible stage of the deci- 
sion-making process. 

On July 9 I sent to the Congress a 
reorganization plan which would estab- 
lish an Environmental Protection Agen- 
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cy, consolidating the major environ- 
mental pollution responsibilities of the 
Federal Government. This reform is long 
overdue. 

Responsibility for anti-pollution and 
related programs is now fragmented 
among several Departments and agen- 
cies, thus weakening our overall Federal 
effort. Air pollution, water pollution and 
solid wastes are different forms of a 
single problem, and it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that broad systems ap- 
proaches are going to be needed to bring 
our pollution problems under control. 
The reorganization would give unified 
direction to our war on pollution and 
provide a stronger organizational base 
for our stepped-up effort. 

The Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity has begun the vital task of identify- 
ing indicators of environmental quality 
and determining the requirements for 
monitoring systems, in order to enable 
us to assess environmental trends. These 
systems are needed to give early warning 
of environmental problems. They will 
provide data for determining environ- 
mental needs and establishing priorities, 
and for assessing the effectiveness of 
programs to improve the environment. 
The development of such monitoring 
Systems is essential to effective environ- 
mental management. 

There is also a need to develop new 
knowledge through research. We need to 
know far more, for example, about the 
effects of specifie pollutants, about eco- 
logical relationships, and about human 
behavior in relation to environmental 
factors. The Environmental Protection 
Agency should develop an integrated re- 
search program aimed at pollution con- 
trol. The Council on Environmental 
Quality will continue, in cooperation with 
the Office of Science and Technology, to 
review and coordinate our overall envi- 
ronmental research effort, as well as to 
undertake its own environmental studies 
and research. 

These actions represent important ad- 
ditions to the institutional, procedural, 
and informational base for effective en- 
vironmental management. They hold the 
promise of a real leap forward in the 
years to come. At the same time, we must 
move ahead now in those areas in which 
we already possess the knowledge and 
capability for effective action, 

RECENT ACTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

On February 10 of this year, I sent to 
the Congress a special message on the 
environment. This presented a 37-point 
action program, with special emphasis 
on strengthening our fight against water 
and air pollution. 

In the field of water pollution, my 
major legislative recommendations in- 
cluded: 

—Authorization of $4 billion to cover 
the Federal share of a $10 billion pro- 
gram to provide treatment facilities, 

—Establishment of an Environmen- 
tal Financing Authority to help finance 
the State and local share of treatment 
plants. 

—Reform of the method by which 
funds are allocated under the treat- 
ment grant programs. 


—Greatly strengthened  enforce- 
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ment authority, including provisions 

for fines of up to $10,000 a day for vio- 

lations. 

Among my major legislative recom- 
mendations for the control of air pollu- 
tion were: 

—More stringent procedures for re- 
ducing pollution from motor vehicles. 

—Establishment of national air 
quality standards. 

—Establishment of national emis- 
sions standards for extremely hazard- 
ous pollutants. 

—A major strengthening of enforce- 
ment procedures, including extension 
of Federal air pollution control au- 
thority to both inter- and intra-state 
situations and provision for fines of up 
to $10,000 & day for violators. 

Other legislative actions recommended 
in my February 10 message included: 

—Appropriation in 1971 of the full 
$327 million authorized under the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund to pro- 
vide additional parks and recreation 
areas, with increased emphasis on lo- 
cating new recreation facilities in 
crowded urban areas. 

—Establishment of new procedures 
to encourage and finance the reloca- 
tion of Federal facilities now occupy- 
ing land that could better be turned 
to public recreational use. 

—Authorizing the transfer of sur- 
plus real property to State and local 
governments for park and recreational 
purposes at public benefit discounts of 
up to 100 percent. 

In addition, the message spelled out 
14 separate measures I was taking by 
administrative action or Executive Order. 
These included such wide-ranging ini- 
tiatives as launching an extensive Fed- 
eral research and development program 
in unconventionally-powered, low-pollu- 
tion vehicles, requiring the development 
of comprehensive river basin plans for 
water pollution control, re-directing re- 
search on solid waste management to 
place greater emphasis on re-cycling and 
re-use, and the establishment of a Prop- 
erty Review Board to recommend specific 
Federal properties for conversion to rec- 
reational use. 

I again urge the Congress to act soon 
and favorably on the legislative proposals 
contained in that message. 'They are vital 
to our growing effort to protect and im- 
prove our environment. 

I consider the recommendations in my 
February 10 message only a beginning— 
although an important one. I said at the 
time that we must do much more and 
that we would do more as we gained ex- 
perience and knowledge. Our Adminis- 
tration is living up to that commitment. 

Previously, on February 4, I had issued 
an Executive Order directing a prompt 
clean-up of air and water pollution 
caused by Federal agencies. This task is 
well underway. As I said then, the Fed- 
eral Government should set an example 
for the rest of the country. We are doing 
so. 

On April 15, I sent legislation to the 
Congress that will, if enacted, bring to an 
end the dumping of dredged spoils into 
the Great Lakes as soon as disposal sites 
are available. At the same time, I directed 
the Council on Environmental Quality to 
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make a study of ocean disposal of wastes 
and report to me by September 1. 

On May 19, I proposed enactment of a 
special tax on lead additives in gasoline, 
to encourage industry to provide low or 
non-leaded gasoline. 

On May 20, I sent to the Congress a 
special message dealing with oil pollu- 
tion caused by marine transportation of 
oil. The comprehensive, 10-point pro- 
gram set out in the message included 
legislative proposals, the announcement 
of administrative actions, and the for- 
warding to the Senate of two interna- 
tional conventions and amendments to a 
third for ratification. The nations of the 
world must take aggressive action to end 
the growing pollution of the oceans. 

On May 23, I announced that the 
United States would propose a new 
treaty placing the natural resources of 
the deep sea bed beyond the 200 meter 
depth under international regulation. 

On June 4, a revised National Contin- 
gency Plan for dealing with oil spills was 
announced at my direction by the Chair- 
man of the Council on Environmental 
Quality. 

On June 11, I sent a message to the 
Congress requesting the enactment of 
legislation cancelling twenty Federal oil 
leases for off-shore drilling which had 
been granted in 1968 in the Santa 
Barbara Channel and creating a Marine 
Sanctuary. 

As I mentioned above, on July 9 I sent 
to the Congress a reorganization plan to 
create a new Environmental Protection 
Agency. On the same date, I sent another 
reorganization plan to consolidate Fed- 
eral marine resource management func- 
tions in a National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, within the De- 
partment of Commerce. This would pro- 
vide better coordination and direction 
of our vital ocean resource programs. 

TOWARD A LAND USE POLICY 

Lately, our attention as a people has 
repeatedly and insistently been seized by 
urgent concerns and immediate crises: 
by the sudden blanketing of cities or even 
whole regions with dense clouds of smog, 
for example, or the discovery of mer- 
cury pollution in rivers. But as we take 
the longer view, we find another chal- 
lenge looming large: the mounting pres- 
sures of population. Both the size and the 
distribution of our population have criti- 
cal relévance to the quality of our en- 
vironment and thus to the quality of our 
lives. 

Population growth poses an urgent 
problem of global dimensions. If the 
United States is to have an effective voice 
in world population policies, it must 
demonstrate willingness to face its own 
population problems at home. 

The particular impact of any given 
level of population growth depends in 
large measure on patterns of land use. 
Three quarters of our people now live 
in urban areas, and if present trends con- 
tinue most of them in the future will live 
in a few mammoth urban concentrations. 
These concentrations put enormous pres- 
sure on transportation, sanitation and 
other public services. They sometimes 
create demands that exceed the resource 
capacity of the region, as in the case of 
water supply. They can aggravate pollu- 
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tion, overcrowd recreation facilities, 
limit open space, and make the restora- 
tive world of nature ever more remote 
from everyday life. Yet we would be blind 
not to recognize that for the most part 
the movement of people to the cities has 
been the result neither of perversity nor 
of happenstance, but rather of natural 
human aspirations for the better jobs, 
schools, medical services, cultural op- 
portunities and excitement that have 
traditionally been associated with urban 
life. 

If the aspirations which have drawn 
Americans to the city in the first in- 
stance and subsequently from the city 
core to the suburbs are often proving 
illusory, the solution does not lie in seek- 
ing escape from urban life. Our challenge 
is to find ways to promote the amenities 
of life in the midst of urban develop- 
ment: in short, to make urban life ful- 
filling rather than frustrating. Along 
with the essentials of jobs and housing, 
we must also provide open spaces and 
outdoor recreation opportunities, main- 
tain acceptable levels of air and water 
quality, reduce noise and litter, and de- 
velop cityscapes that delight the eye and 
uplift the spirit. 

By the same token, it is essential that 
we also make rural life itself more attrac- 
tive, thus encouraging orderly growth in 
rural areas. The creation of greater 
economic, social, cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities in rural parts of the 
country will lead to the strengthening of 
Small cities and towns, contributing to 
the establishment of new growth centers 
in the nation’s heartland region. 

Throughout the nation there is a criti- 
cal need for more effective land use 
planning, and for better controls over use 
of the land and the living systems that 
depend on it. Throughout our history, our 
greatest resource has been our land— 
forests and plains, mountains and marsh- 
lands, rivers and lakes. Our land has 
sustained us. It has given us a love of 
freedom, а sense of security, and courage 
to test the unknown. 

We have treated our land as if it were 
a limitless resource. Traditionally, Amer- 
icans have felt that what they do with 
their own land is their own business. This 
attitude has been a natural outgrowth of 
the pioneer spirit. Today, we are coming 
to realize that our land is finite, while our 
population is growing. The uses to which 
our generation puts the land can either 
expand or severely limit the choices our 
children will have. The time has come 
when we must accept the idea that none 
of us has a right to abuse the land, and 
that on the contrary society as a whole 
has a legitimate interest in proper land 
use. There is a national interest in effec- 
tive land use planning all across the 
nation. 

I believe that the problems of urbani- 
zation which I have described, of resource 
management, and of land and water use 
generally can only be met by comprehen- 
sive approaches which take into account 
the widest range of social, economic, and 
ecological concerns. I believe we must 
work toward development of a National 
Land Use Policy to be carried out by an 
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effective partnership of Federal, State 
and local governments together, and, 
where appropriate, with new regional in- 
stitutional arrangements. 

RECYCLING OF WASTES 


The prospect of increasing popula- 
tion density adds urgency to the need 
for greater emphasis on recycling of 
“waste” products. More people means 
greater consumption—and thus more 
rapid depletion—of scarce natural re- 
sources; greater consumption means 
more “waste” to dispose of—whether in 
the form of solid wastes, or of the pollut- 
ants that foul our air and water. 

Yet much of this waste is unnecessary. 
Essentially, waste is a human invention: 
Natural systems are generally “closed” 
systems. Energy is transformed into vege- 
tation, vegetation into animal life, and 
the latter returns to the air and soil to 
be recycled once again. Man, on the other 
hand, has developed “open” systems— 
ending all too often in an open sewer or 
an open dump. 

We can no longer afford the indiscrim- 
inate waste of our natural resources; 
neither should we accept as inevitable 
the mounting costs of waste removal. We 
must move increasingly toward closed 
systems that recycle what now are con- 
sidered wastes back into useful and pro- 
ductive purposes. This poses a major 
challenge—and a major opportunity—for 
private industry. The Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality is working to foster 
development of such systems. Establish- 
ment of the proposed Environmental 
Protection Agency would greatly increase 
our ability to address this need system- 
atically and creatively. 

EVERYONE'S TASK 

As our government has moved ahead to 
improve our environmental management, 
it has been greatly heartening to me to 
see the extent and effectiveness of citi- 
zen concern and activity, and especially 
the commitment of young people to the 
task. The job of building a better environ- 
ment is not one for government alone. 
It must engage the enthusiasm and com- 
mitment of our entire society. Citizen or- 
ganizations have been in the forefront of 
action to support strengthened environ- 
mental programs. The Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Environmental Quality, 
under the chairmanship of Laurance S. 
Rockefeller, has provided an important 
link between the Federal Government's 
effort and this broad-ranging citizen 
activity. 

Similarly, the active participation of 
the business community is essential. The 
government's regulation and enforce- 
ment activities will continue to be 
strengthened. Performance standards 
must be upgraded as rapidly as feasible. 
But regulation cannot do the whole job. 
Forward-looking initiatives by business 
itself are also vital—in research, in the 
development of new products and proc- 
esses, in continuing and increased invest- 
ment in pollution abatement equipment. 

On the international front, the level 
of environmental concern and action has 
been rapidly rising. Many of our most 
pressing environmental problems know 
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no political boundaries, Environmental 
monitoring and pollution of the seas are 
examples of major needs that require 
international cooperation, and that also 
provide an opportunity for the world's 
nations to work together for their com- 
mon benefit. 

In dealing with the environment we 
must learn not how to master nature but 
how to master ourselves, our institutions, 
and our technology. We must achieve a 
new awareness of our dependence on our 
surroundings and on the natural systems 
which support all life, but awareness 
must be coupled with a full realization 
of our enormous capability to alter these 
surroundings. Nowhere is this capability 
greater than in the United States, and 
this country must lead the way in show- 
ing that our human and technological 
resources can be devoted to a better life 
and an improved environment for our- 
selves and our inheritors on this planet. 

Our environmental problems are very 
serious, indeed urgent, but they do not 
justify either panic or hysteria. The 
problems are highly complex, and their 
resolution will require rational, sys- 
tematic approaches, hard work, and 
patience. There must be a national 
commitment and a rational commitment. 

The accompanying report by the 
Council describes the principal problems 
we face now and can expect to face in 
the future, and it provides us with per- 
ceptive guidelines for meeting them. 
These deserve the most careful con- 
sideration. They point the directions in 
which we must move as rapidly as cir- 
cumstances permit. 

The newly aroused concern with our 
national environment embraces old and 
young alike, in all walks of life. For the 
young, it has a special urgency. They 
know that it involves not only our own 
lives now but the future of mankind. For 
their parents, it has a special poign- 
ancy—because ours is the first genera- 
tion to feel the pangs of concern for the 
environmental legacy we leave to our 
children. 

At the heart of this concern for the 
environment lies our concern for the 
human condition: for the welfare of 
man himself, now and in the future. As 
we look ahead to the end of this new 
decade of heightened environmental 
awareness, therefore, we should set our- 
selves a higher goal than merely remedy- 
ing the damage wrought in decades past. 
We should strive for an environment 
that not only sustains life but enriches 
life, harmonizing the works of man and 
nature for the greater good of all. 

RICHARD NIXON, 

THE WHITE House, August 10, 1970. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. HOLLAND) 
laid before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr, HOLLAND) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 

REPORT ON FISCAL YEAR 1970 OUTLAY 
LIMITATION 


A letter from the Director, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
interim report on fiscal year 1970 outlay limi- 
tations as of June 30, 1970 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


REPORT OF THE FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 
BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the Board for the 
calendar year 1969 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


PROPOSED RESTRICTIONS ON DISRUPTIVE OccuR- 
RENCES IN OR NEAR OFFICES OF THE U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 


A letter from the Assistant Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
section 4 of the act of June 1, 1948, to in- 
crease the penalty provisions for the viola- 
tion of rules or regulations promulgated 
under authority of said act, and to make 
restrictions on disruptive occurrences in and 
near premises upon which offices of the 
U.S. Government are located and to fix 
penalties for breach (with accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


ARAPAHO NATIONAL FOREST, COLORADO 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to extend the boundaries of the 
Arapaho National Forest in the State of 
Colorado, and for other purposes (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF CLAIMS PAID BY THE PANAMA 
CANAL COMPANY 


A letter by the President, Panama Canal 
Company, transmitting, pursuant to law, à 
report of claims paid by the Company for 
the period July 1, 1969, to June 30, 1970 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3906. A bill to authorize the government 
of the District of Columbia to fix certain 
fees (Rept. No. 91-1076); and 

H.R. 15381. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act 
of 1947 with respect to the taxation of regu- 
lated investment companies (Rept. No. 91- 
1077). 

By Mr. EAGLETON, from tne Committee 
on the District of Columbía, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3905. A bill to authorize the District of 
Columbia Council to fix the rates charged 
by the District of Columbia for water and 
water services and for sanitary sewer services 
(Rept. No. 91-1078) . 

By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 3903. A bill to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 91-1079). 
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By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 2336. A bill relating to the parishes and 
congregations of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the District of Columbia (Rept. 
No. 91-1081). 

By Mr. SPAREMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 336. A bill to amend section 3(b) of 
the Securities Act of 1933 to permit the 
exemption of security issues, not exceeding 
$500,000 in aggregate amount, from the pro- 
visions of such act (Rept. No. 91—1082). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 2176. A bill to implement the Conven- 
tion on Offenses and Certain Other Acts 
Committed on Board Aircraft, and for other 
purposes (Rept. 91-1083). 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT, 1936—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—ADDITIONAL VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 91-1080) 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, I report 
favorably, with amendments, the bill 
(H.R. 15424) to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and I submit a report 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed, together with the 
additional views of Senators GRIFFIN, 
Hart, and HARTKE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Boccs). The report will be received and 
the bill wil be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the report will be 
printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Washington. 


AMENDMENT OF BANK HOLDING 
COMPANY ACT OF 1956—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE—SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY AND INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. 
REPT. NO. 91-1084) 


Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report favorably, with an amend- 
ment, the bill (H.R. 6778) to amend the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, and 
for other purposes, and I submit a re- 
port thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed, together with supple- 
mentary and individual views, and that 
the committee have until midnight to- 
night to deliver the copy for printing 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia). The report will be 
received, and the bill will be placed on 
the calendar; and, without objection, 
the report will be printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Alabama. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELLMON: 

S. 4203. A bill to amend the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965 so as to provide for 
the establishment of a feed bank, an emer- 
gency livestock feed program to be carried 
out in connection with the diverted acreage 
program in effect for feed grains, wheat, 
and cotton; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 
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(The remarks of Mr. BELLMON when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the REC- 
oRD under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. CAN- 
NON, Mr. GOODELL, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. PELL, Mr. PERCY, Mr. Sax- 
BE, and Mr. YARBOROUGH) : 

S. 4204. A bill to provide for the efficient 
disposal and recycling of motor vehicles, and 
for other purposes; to the Commitee on 
Public Works by unanimous consent. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javirs when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 4205. A bill for the relief of Garrit 
Kleinburink; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 4206. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to incur obliga- 
tions for construction grants under section 
8 of such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(The remarks of Mr. Magnuson when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the REC- 
orD under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr, MURPHY: 

Б. 4207. A bill to permit expenditures in 
connection with the provision of certain 
public improvements or public facilities in 
the city of Hayward, Calif., to be counted as 
local grants-in-aid to federally assisted urban 
renewal projects in the city of Hayward, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MURPHY (for himself, Mr. 
Proury Mr. DoMINICK, Mr. Javits, 
and Mr. SAXBE) : 

S. 4208. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act by providing for 
the establishment of a family physician 
scholarship and fellowship program; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. MurpHy when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the 
Бғсокр under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 4209. A bill to provide for the disposition 
of the funds appropriated to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Blackfeet Tribe of the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation, Mont., and the 
Gros Ventre Tribe of the Fort Belknap Res- 
ervation, Mont., in Indian Claims Commis- 
sion Docket numbered 279-A, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PERCY: 

S. 4210. bill to amend the act of March 
3, 1899, relating to penalties for wrongful 
deposit of certain refuse, injury to harbor 
improvements, and obstruction of navigable 
waters; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(The remarks of Mr. PERCY when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 


S. 4203—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL— 
TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL FEED 
BANK ON AMERICAN FARMS AND 
RANCHES 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, today, 
I am introducing legislation to establish 
a national feed bank on American 
farms and ranches. The purpose of this 
legislation is to encourage and enable 
livestock and feed producers to grow and 
store an extra supply of forage in the 
good years and have it available when 
feed production is low. 

Throughout much of our farming and 
ranching areas, climatic conditions vary 
from season to season. Almost every year, 
parts of America’s great farming indus- 
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try are damaged by drought, insect pests, 
floods, or plant diseases. 

Mr. President, according to figures 
from the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
there is a disaster in American agricul- 
ture somewhere every year. 

The record shows: In 1964, there were 
1,230 counties in 34 States declared dis- 
aster areas for the grazing and haying 
programs, and 704 counties in 33 States 
declared disaster areas under the live- 
stock feed program. 

In 1965, there were 856 counties in 30 
States declared disaster areas for the 
grazing and haying program, and 253 
counties in 22 States declared disaster 
areas under the livestock feed program. 

In 1966, there were 1,042 counties in 35 
States declared disaster areas for the 
grazing and haying program, and 265 
counties in 20 States declared disaster 
areas under the livestock feed program. 

In 1967, there were 443 counties in 14 
States declared disaster areas for the 
grazing and haying program, and 43 
counties in six States declared disaster 
areas under the livestock feed program. 

In 1968, there were 300 counties in 21 
States declared disaster areas for the 
grazing and haying program, and seven 
counties in three States declared disaster 
areas under the livestock feed program. 

In 1969, there were 357 counties in 19 
States declared disaster areas for the 
grazing and haying program, and 96 
counties in 10 States declared disaster 
areas under the livestock feed program. 

Mr. President, to show how widespread 
the disaster areas are, let me read a list 
of the States involved: 

Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, West Virginia. 


In 1970, as of August 6, there are 40 
counties in four States declared disaster 
areas for the grazing and haying pro- 
gram. The livestock feed program is usu- 
ally effective in the fall and winter, so 
that no figures are available yet for this 
program in 1970. 

The cost to the Federal Treasury of 
these programs i5 impossible to calculate 
because of the complexity of the pro- 
gram, but it runs into many millions of 
dollars in an average year. 

In spite of the cost, the programs, 
while helpful to farmers in stricken 
areas, fall short of meeting the needs 
when a disaster of major proportions 
strikes. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
copy of publication No. PA533 entitled 
“What the United States Department of 
Agriculture Can Do When Natural Dis- 
aster Strikes." This is an enlightening 
document, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks, together with 
a letter detailing information on USDA 
drouth relief programs, from Mr. Har- 
old V. Hunter, Oklahoma Director of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr, BELLMON. Mr. President, these 
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documents detail the various programs 
the USDA administers for the benefit of 
rural people and other citizens who are 
the victims of natural disasters. These 
are well-intended and beneficial pro- 
grams. They have been widely used and 
have lessened the impact of natural 
disaster for millions of Americans, but 
they have fallen short of the need. As a 
result, large numbers of food producers 
have been forced out of business by ad- 
verse weather conditions. 

Mr. President, the feed bank which I 
am proposing to establish can become a 
valuable additional tool for rural 
America and can be of major benefit to 
urban food consumers, as well, by stabil- 
izing food production. The problem with 
current disaster relief programs is that 
when drouth strikes, no feed grows on 
either private or Government-controlled 
lands. Permission to graze or harvest 
forage from diverted or retired acres may 
mean little if a drouth has scorched the 
land or if these acres are being held in 
а fallow condition, in accordance with 
program requirements. As a result, fre- 
quently, when there is a declaration that 
an area is a disaster zone, hay prices 
shoot up and livestock producers pay 
more—not less—for feed, even after re- 
ceiving USDA help. 

Mr. President, under the terms of this 
proposal, every agricultural community 
in this Nation can produce and have 
available in sealed storage an extra sup- 
ply of forage. When disaster strikes, as 
it has frequently in the past and will 
again in the future, every producer can 
have available on his own land, and at 
no cost to the Government, the forage 
he needs to feed his herd through the 
drouth or until more feed can be pro- 
duced. 

The effect of this legislation is to give 
every livestock or forage producer the 
authority and the resources to provide 
his own insurance against disaster. 

Some will ask why each farmer does 
not already provide for his own “feed 
bank.” There are two basic reasons: The 
first is that at the present time, 378,000 
tenants operate farms or ranches in this 
country. In most cases, these operators 
cannot construct storage on land they 
do not own, for reserve feed supplies, and 
they do not have available additional 
land to produce extra feed. 

Also, due to generally low prices and 
poor economic conditions, most Ameri- 
can farmers and ranchers are hard 
pressed for operating funds and do not 
have funds available for use in building 
the storage needed for holding extra 
feed. 

Mr. President, this legislation is not 
lengthy, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the language of the feed bank bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio). Without objection, the 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill wil be printed in the Record at 
this point. 

The bill (S. 4203) to amend the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965 so as to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a feed bank, 
an emergency livestock feed program to 
be carried out in connection with the 
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diverted acreage program in effect for 
feed grains, wheat, and cotton, intro- 
duced by Mr. BELLMON, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
S. 4203 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and, House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the 
end of title VII a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 710. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any producer who is partici- 
pating in the feed grain program under title 
III of this Act, in the cotton program under 
Title IV of this Act, or in the wheat pro- 
gram under Title IV of the Act, shall, in any 
year in which an acreage diversion program 
is in effect, under either such program in 
which such producer is participating, be 
permitted, subject to the conditions pre- 
scribed in subsection (b) of this section, to 
plant and harvest forage from an acreage 
on the farm equal to 25 per centum of the 
acreage on the farm diverted from produc- 
tion under such programs or 25 acres, which- 
ever is greater. 

“(b) Any producer who elects to plant 
and harvest forage on diverted acreage must 
first agree not to use any forage harvested 
from such acreage unless authorized to do 
so by the Secretary. 

"(c) When any diverted acreage has been 
planted and harvested under authority of 
this section, the forage harvested therefrom 
shall be stored in sealed storage on the farm 
in accordance with such regulation as the 
Secretary may prescribe and shall be avail- 
able for use during periods of emergency de- 
clared by the Secretary. In order to avoid 
deterioration of forage stored on the farm for 
emergency purposes pursuant to this section, 
the Secretary may permit such forage to be 
removed and used or sold from time to time 
so long as an amount of forage equal to the 
amount removed is previously placed in stor- 
age and sealed. 

“(d) Any farmer who has forage stored 
on his farm for emergency purposes pursu- 
ant to this Act may remove such forage from 
storage and use it whenever the Secretary 
has (1) designated as an emergency area the 
area in which such farm is located, and (2) 
specifically authorized the use of emergency 
forage by farmers in the area. 

"(e) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to make or guarantee loans to 
farmers, both tenants and landowners, to as- 
sist such farmers in the construction of stor- 
age facilitles on the farm for the storage of 
emergency forage pursuant to the provisions 
of this section if such farmers are unable to 
obtain loans from commercial sources at rea- 
sonable rates and on reasonable terms and 
conditions. Loans made by the Secretary un- 
der this subsection shall be made at the cur- 
rent rate of interest for periods not exceed- 
ing 10 years, and on such other terms and 
conditlons as the Secretary may prescribe." 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the type 
of construction contemplated by this 
legislation need not be expensive or com- 
plicated to build. In fact, most farmers 
or ranchers with the help of neighbors 
can construct the needed structure. One 
suggested plan is described in publica- 
tion No. 1000 of Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity Extension Service. I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of this document be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Роге BARN PLANS FOR OKLAHOMA 


(By Pat Lewis and George W. A. Mahoney) 

The following pole barn plans are similar 
in design and construction, The basic plan 
for each barn is 39'-0 wide and 60’-0” long, 
and can be extended (in 15'-0'' units) to the 
length desired. 

[Illustrations not printed in RECORD.] 

These plans include details for changing 
the structures shown to 52'-0'' width barns 
by adding a 13’-0’’ wide shed to the open 
side of the barn. Plans No. 5781 and 5782 
would require raising the basic building ap- 
proximately 5'-0'' to obtain а 9’-0’’ clear- 
ance at the open front. For such an aitera- 
tion, be sure and order poles 5'-0'' longer 
than shown in the basic plan. 

There are double rafters fastened to each 
6” minimum top quality pressure treated 
pole to form the main structure. The 2''x6'' 
purlins (24'' o.c. laid perpendicularly on the 
rafters) are then added, with corrugated 
metal or other suitable material used for the 
roofing. The barn may be completely en- 
closed or enclosed on three sides, as shown, 
with the open side to the south or east. The 
movable feed racks may be used 1f the barn 
is for feeding and hay storage. 

An important factor in any pole barn is 
the alignment and anchorage of the poles. 
First, the four corner poles are lined up, 
plumbed and backfilled before the interme- 
diate poles are erected. It is recommended 
that concrete be used for the backfill. This 
insures better stability against wind and 
other loads, and eliminates the laborious task 
of tamping earth back in around the poles. 
Concrete fill increases the resistance to up- 
lift approximately 4 times over well tamped 
earth or gravel backfill. 

Ring shank (30d or larger) type nails, 
bolts, or lag screws should be used when fas- 
tening the rafters to the poles. Screw shank 
nails with lead or neoprene washes should 
be used when nailing the corrugated metal 
to the purlins. 

DESIGN LOAD 

Design loads for this structure as shown 
are for 10 lb. per square foot snow loads, 
which ‘are 25 year occurrence loads for the 
southern two-thirds of Oklahoma. For the 
northern one-third of Oklahoma, or for a 
greater safety factor for the entire state, 
use 2 by 12-inch rafters and increase the 
bolts to seven (7) in each truss heel joint. 
Rough (undressed) 2 by 10 inch, No. 1 mem- 
bers would also satisfy with no increase 
in bolts. Purlin sizes need not be increased, 
since the maximum load will occur when 
you are working on the center of the span, 
No. 1 grade lumber is required for the pur- 
lins. If a lower grade lumber is used, use 
the next larger size member, or use rough, 
graded lumber. 

The 17° x 22” blueprints for each plan 
may be obtained by writing to Oklahoma 
State University Plan Service, Extension Ag- 
ricultural Engineering Department, Box 1008, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074. Please order by 
plan number. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I also 
have a letter from Mr. Charles W. 
Nichols, Oklahoma State University Ex- 
tension Service, relating to the feeding 
value of hay stored for extended periods. 
I ask unanimous consent that this letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 
July 31, 1970. 
Mr. HAROLD V. HUNTER, 

DEAR Mr. HUNTER: Enclosed is a Fact Sheet 
which discusses various aspects of hay 
quality. 
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Hay stored out of the weather should lose 
little nutritive value except for carotin or 
vitamin A. Either prairie hay or alfalfa would 
have lost little in value except a good part 
of its vitamin A after 2 years. 

If the hay is used in a mixed ration or fed 
with other feed supplements it is fairly easy 
and inexpensive to supplement vitamin A, 

If a large volume of hay of unknown qual- 
ity is to be fed a protein analysis should be 
made. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES W. NICHOLS, 
Extension Animal Breeding Spec. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, to sum 
up, the bill contains three provisions: 

First. It allows cooperators in our farm 
program permission to plant and harvest 
up to 25 percent of the diverted acreage 
of their farm and store the forage in 
sealed, weatherproof storage. 

Second. It permits the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make feed bank storage 
construction loans. 

Third. It permits the use or rotation 
of forage out of the feed bank when the 
Secretary of Agriculture decrees. 

Traditionally, rural Americans have 
been self-reliant and able to cope with 
the vagrancies of nature. This tradition 
still lives. The establishment of a nation- 
al feed bank will provide a valuable tool 
to help our Nation’s food producers cope 
with the uncertainties of nature and as- 
sist them in producing a dependable sup- 
ply of low-cost products for city con- 
sumers. 

EXHIBIT 1 
AGRICULTURAL CENTER OFFICE BUILDING, 
Stillwater, Okla., August 4, 1970. 
Subject: Proposal to design an ASCS pro- 
gram to provide a “hay bank" program so 
hay might be on hand in cases of drouth 
such as now exists in western Oklahoma. 
Hon. HENRY BELLMON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dear SENATOR: The present situation has 
pointed up that provisions for grazing and 
haying of acreages diverted under ASCS pro- 
grams do not substantially alleviate drouth 
problems because many of these acres have 
little, if any, grazing capacity when a drouth 
occurs. 

As you have suggested, the “Hay Bank” 
program might provide a supply of hay to 
be made available when drouth conditions 
were declared in an area. Such a program 
might provide (1) construction of facilities 
in which hay might be stored, and (2) low 
cost financing using the stored hay as col- 
lateral for the loan. 

Questions to resolye would be: 

1. Would it be necessary that such hay be 
released only when & drouth occurred? 

2. Would it be possible that after a speci- 
fied number of years such hay could be re- 
leased even though the area had not been 
designated as a drouth area during that 
time? 

3. What would provide motivation to the 
farmer to participate in such a hay bank 
program? 

4. Would the possibility of having the hay 
on hand if a drouth occurred be sufficient 
to cause the farmer to harvest and store such 
hay? 

Attached is some information from the Ex- 
tension Service relating to the above, and a 
summary of recommendations for disaster 
designation from 20 western counties. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD V. HUNTER, 
State Executive Director. 
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Wen NATURAL DISASTER STRIKES 
SEVERE WINDSTORMS OR FLOODS 

When hurricanes, tornadoes, or hailstorms 
strike, or floods overrun the land, the De- 
partment of Agriculture can: 

Provide food from Consumer and Mar- 
keting Service donated supplies for emer- 
gency group feeding to assist the homeless, 
evacuees, or others affected by the dis- 
aster. 

Arrange Farmers Home Administration 
credit to eligible disaster-stricken farmers 
for operating expenses, replacing lost or de- 
stroyed livestock, and repairing or replac- 
ing damaged or destroyed buildings and 
farm equipment. 

Donate Government-owned feed grain for 
starving livestock through the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service. 

Sell Government-owned feed grain at re- 
duced prices, through ASCS, to needy live- 
stockmen unable to pay market prices. 

Permit, through ASCS, grazing or haying 
on land otherwise retired from crop pro- 
duction under Department programs. 

Approve ACP (Agricultural Conservation 
Program) cost sharing for authorized soil 
conservation practices. 

Give practical advice on necessary repairs 
and on cleaning up after storm damage. 

Make emergency loans and provide other 
assistance, through the Rural Electrification 
Administration, for repair and replacement 
of damaged rural electric or telephone fa- 
cilities. In nearly all States, electric co- 
operatives have well-established plans where- 
by they assist a system hit by disaster. 

Make Federal Crop Insurance indemnity 
payments on insured crops damaged or de- 
stroyed by storms. 

Allow credit after hailstorms, 
FHA, for reseeding land. 

Give assistance after floods, through the 
Soil Conservation Service, in planning &nd 
carrying out measures for flood prevention, 
erosion control, and drainage. SCS can also 
help with reclamation of land overlaid by 
sand and other flood debris. 

The educational program of Cooperative 
Extension Service agents and specialists help 
people understand the danger of possible 
disasters. They make plans to minimize dan- 
ger and loss, and they provide technical in- 
formation after a disaster on problems in- 
volved in getting back to normal. 

DROUGHT 

As drought conditions develop, the De- 
partment helps first with credit and grazing 
assistance, 

If conditions grow worse, special feed pro- 
grams may be authorized. 

The Department, through ASCS county 
offices, can grant permission to harvest hay 
or graze cattle on land retired by Depart- 
ment programs. 

ASCS county offices may be authorized to 
sell CCC-owned grains at reduced prices. 
_ACP can give help by cost sharing in 
restoring pastures. 

FHA can arrange emergency loans to farm- 
ers whose needs cannot be met locally. 

FCIC can make indemnity payments on 
insured crops damaged or destroyed by 
drought. 

C&MS can seek freight rate reduction for 
moving hay or feed into an area or livestock 
to other pasture or forage. 

Farmworkers and others whose income 1s 
seriously reduced may become eligible for 
family food donations or the food stamp pro- 
gram, where these activitles are operating 
through local welfare agencies. 

RURAL FIRES 

When fires break out in or near National 
Forests, the Forest Service provides leader- 
ship in fire control or helps local fire units. 

After & fire, ASCS, SCS, and FS assist with 
flood control on burned areas by planting 
trees, seeding grass, and building reservoirs. 


through 
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EARTHQUAKES 

After earthquake disasters the Department 
can provide emergency food for group feed- 
ing to assist the homeless, evacuees, and 
others. 

It can arrange FHA emergency loans to dis- 
aster-stricken farmers for operating expenses, 
replacing lost or destroyed livestock, repair- 
ing or replacing damaged or destroyed build- 
ings and farm equipment. 

It cam donate Government-owned feed 


grain at reduced prices through ASCS to 
needy livestockmen unable to pay market 
prices. 

PRESIDENTIAL DECLARATION OF DISASTER 


State and local agencies have primary re- 
sponsibility for disaster relief. They are ex- 
pected to use their own resources, facilities, 
and funds to the maximum extent. 

Under the Federal Disaster Act, however, 
the President can bring all the resources of 
the Federal Government to bear in a disaster 
situation by declaring a major disaster. He 
can use emergency funds provided for this 
purpose. 

If stricken area warrants it, the Governor 
of a State asks the President for a declaration 
under the major disaster law. If the President 
finds that the situation calls for emergency 
action, he issues a declaration to that effect. 

The Governor certifies to the Department 
and agency heads the need for certain types 
of aid, such as the sale of livestock feed at 
reduced prices in specific counties and dona- 
tion of livestock feed in others. Emergency 
aid funds are provided to State and local 
government units who work with the af- 
fected individuals. These funds do not go di- 
rectly to individuals. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Disaster relief operations of USDA serve 
to train officials who will be responsible for 
similar work in a nuclear attack. Many serv- 
ices needed as a result of sudden natural dis- 
asters are much the same as those which 
would be needed in the event of enemy 
attack. 

Where possible, an official charged with a 
specific defense task is responsible for the 
corresponding function in a natural dis- 
aster. The Department's disaster assistance 
is coordinated under the Secretary's assist- 
ant for defense mobilization. 


STEPS YOU TAKE TO GET USDA HELP 


Food. State agencies distributing foods do- 
nated by the Consumer and Marketing Serv- 
ice for school lunch and needy persons can 
release these food stocks for emergency group 
feeding, 

To obtain this help, contact your local 
agencies—disaster relief agency, civil de- 
fense, American Red Cross, or Salvation 
Army. Local school lunch or welfare offices 
have authority from the State agenices to 
release USDA-donated foods. 

Credit. The Farmers Home Administration 
can make 3 percent emergency loans in au- 
thorized areas when needs cannot be met 
locally. Local FHA offices recommend to the 
State Director who recommends to the na- 
tional office. 

To obtain this help, contact your nearest 
field office of FHA. It 1s usually located in 
the county seat. If not, any USDA local office 
can direct you to the proper location. 

(Note: Federal Crop Insurance policies are 
good collateral for crop loans from banks, 
Production Credit Associations, FHA, and 
other lenders.) 

Feed and Forage. In disaster areas desig- 
nated by the Secretary, emergency assistance 
may include either or both of the following: 

1. Sale of Government-owned feed grains 
at reduced prices to approved livestockmen. 

2. Seasonal grazing and haying on retired 
or diverted cropland with a reduction in 
diversion payments, or for a short period at 
no reduction in payment following a sudden 
disaster such as a tidal wave or severe flood. 
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When the President declares a “major dis- 
aster” area. Government-owned feed grains 
may be donated to prevent death of live- 
stock. 

To obtain such help, contact your local 
ASCS office. It is usually located in the 
county seat. 

ACP Emergency Cost Sharing. The Gov- 
ernment can share emergency conservation 
costs to rehabilitate damaged farmland. The 
Secretary designates counties for cost-shar- 
ing assistance. 

To obtain this help, contact your local 
ASC Committee, usually located in the 
county seat. 

Soll Conservation. The Soil Conservation 
Service can give technical help and, in the 
Great Plains Conservation Program areas, it 
can also offer financial aid. It can help plan 
and carry out flood prevention projects. 
During flood emergencies its engineers can 
supervise the construction of levees, bridges, 
and dikes. 

To obtain this help, contact your local 
Soil Conservation District or area, or State 
office of SCS. 

Forest Disasters. The Forest Service can 
help suppress fires, conduct rescue oper- 
ations, prevent and/or remove avalanche 
debris; assist in flood, hurricane, and earth- 
quake emergencies; mobilize its communica- 
tions system for rapid action; and take other 
actions in or near National Forests or else- 
where as directed by the President. 

To obtain this help, contact your nearest 

District Ranger, Forest Supervisor, or Re- 
gional Forester. 
* Diseases and Insects. The Agricultural Re- 
search Service has veterinarians, plant pa- 
thologists, and entomologists skilled at crop 
and livestock protection. 

To obtain their help, contact your practic- 
ing veterinarian, State or Federal veter- 
inarian, or county extension agent who will 
arrange for needed assistance. 

Insect Damage. Federal Crop Insurance 
protects against loss from insect damage to 
the extent of the crop production costs. 
Insurance must be applied for before plant- 
ing in counties where it is available. 

To obtain this help, contact your nearest 
FCIC representative or the Crop Insurance 
State Director for your State. Any USDA 
local office can direct you to the proper loca- 
tion, 

Information. The Cooperative Extension 
Service can advise on cleaning up damaged 
property, on sanitary measures, on water 
supply and sewage disposal, insect infesta- 
tion, feed and water for livestock, substitute 
planting for damaged crops, grain storage, 
and other disaster problems. 

To obtain this help, contact your county 
agricultural agent, home economics agent, 
or the director of extension at the State 
land-grant university or college. 

PRECAUTIONS AGAINST NATURAL DISASTERS 

Precautions can be taken against natural 
disasters. 

Insurance 

Carry machinery, building, and crop in- 

surance (hail and all-risk). 
DISEASE CONTROL 

Report outbreaks of unusual plant and 
animal diseases to your county agent or vet- 
erinarian so that action can be taken to pre- 
vent such diseases from spreading. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

When floods threaten, strengthen embank- 
ments and levees, open drains and ditches, 
brace buildings, protect wells by sandbag- 
ging. As necessary, move household goods, 
feed supplies, and machinery to higher 
ground or upper stories of substantial build- 
ings. 

Drought 

Develop sources of emergency water for 

community and agricultural needs such as 
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larger farm ponds or sediment pools at flood- 
water structures in upstream projects. 
Fire Control 

Have an emergency plan for action in 
event of fire. Post fire-warning notices 
around woodlands, Remove dead trees and 
branches regularly. Discuss woods-fire prob- 
lem with your local forest fire warden or 
State forester. 

EXAMPLES OF HELP GIVEN 


When Hurricane Betsy devasted the Lou- 
isiana Gulf coast in September 1965, over 
5% million pounds of USDA foods were 
made available to help feed and rehabili- 
tate nearly 320,000 victims of the disaster— 
the largest emergency feeding activity in 
USDA's history. A few months later, when 
a typhoon struck American Samoa, over 
300 tons of USDA foods were rushed from 
the State of Hawaii to assist the 12,000 vic- 
tims. 

A series of tornadoes struck 11 counties in 
southern Michigan with little warning 
April 11, 1965, The storms killed several 
people and thousands of livestock. 

Many buildings containing hay, grain, 
mixed feeds and ensilage were destroyed or 
damaged. 

The Governor certified the need for tem- 
porary grazing of land previously withdrawn 
from production under USDA programs, for 
a short-term feed grain donation program, 
and for the livestock feed program under 
which sales of CCC-owned grain could be 
made to eligible farmers at reduced prices. 
The Secretary of Agriculture approved the 
requests for all three programs, 

* . . . * 

For several mid-June days in 1965 torren- 
tial rains threatened land protected by the 
90 floodwater retarding structures in Colo- 
rado’s Kiowa, Big Sandy, and Franktown- 
Parker watershed projects. The 1965 Kiowa 
area flood approached the severity of a 1935 
storm which took seven lives and caused 
property damage in excess of $2 million. The 
1965 Kiowa flood caused total damage of 
$72,000, one-tenth of the estimated dam- 
age that would have occurred without the 
Kiowa project. The Big Sandy project pre- 
vented an estimated $500,000 loss. Similar 
protection was afforded property in the 
Franktown-Parker project area. 

> LJ . . * 

In the summer of 1964, a forest fire burned 
70,000 acres of critical watershed lands on 
the edge of Santa Barbara, Calif. The Forest 
Service rushed to reseed and repair the wa- 
ter shed ahead of fall rains that could have 
brought greater destruction from flooding 
than from the fire itself. More than 40 con- 
struction workers and engineers worked 12 
hours a day for 2 months. By December 11, 
just ahead of the rains, 69,000 acres had 
been seeded and other repair work had 
been done, 

* ^ LJ c . 

Disastrous floods in Colorado, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Missouri during the spring and 
summer of 1965 wiped out millions of dol- 
lars worth of crops. Farmers who had pro- 
tected themselves with Federal All-Risk 
Crop Insurance were able to get back the 
production expenses on crops washed away 
by the flood waters. 

AGRICULTURAL CENTER OFFICE BUILDING, 
Stillwater, Okla., July 30, 1970. 

Hon, Henry BELLMON, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This relates to our recent 
conversation regarding USDA programs 
available to producers during times of 
drought. 

The use of acreage diverted under various 
programs administered by ASCS and live- 
stock feed programs are aids that may be 
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made available to alleviate hardship because 
of drcught. 

Seasonal Haying and Grazing of Wheat and 
Feed Grain—The national procedure pro- 
vides that acreage diverted under annual 
ASC programs may be offered for haying 
and/or grazing by county ASC committees. 
The Oklahoma State ASC Committee has es- 
tablished a policy that county committees 
will not make this acreage available without 
the concurrence of the State committee. The 
reason for this is to maintain some control 
and also take some of the pressures from the 
county ASC committees. When haying and 
grazing are approved for the county, the pro- 
ducer makes application to the county ASC 
committee and, if approved, is charged for 
the use of the acreage. The amount of the 
charge is derived from the fair value of the 
forage expected to be removed from the di- 
verted acreage. 

Haying of Cropland Conversion Program 
Acres—This acreage is available to the pro- 
ducer for grazing the year round without 
charge. It may be made available for haying 
under the same conditions as above for 
wheat and feed grain diverted acreage. 

Cropland Adjustment Program—Acreage 
diverted under this program may be made 
available to producers suffering from pro- 
longed drought upon a recommendation from 
the County Disaster Committee, approval of 
the State Disaster Committee, à certifica- 
tion from the Governor that a drought situa- 
tion exists, and the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The County Disaster 
Committee is composed of the Chairman of 
the County ASC Committee, the county FHA 
Supervisor and the County Extension Direc- 
tor. The State Disaster Committee is com- 
posed of the Chairman of the State ASC 
Committee, the State FHA Director, and the 
Director of the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice. Charges are made for the use of this 
acreage the same as acreage diverted under 
the wheat and feed grain programs. 

Disaster Feed Program—There is a pro- 
vision for furnishing feed grains to producers 
who have suffered crop losses due to pro- 
longed drought, insect infestation, and other 
crop damage. Under this provision, grain from 
CCC stocks can be furnished producers to 
maintain basic herds at a reduced price. 
This program is designed to be used where, 
due to natural disaster, producers are ex- 
periencing undue financial hardships in car- 
ing for their cattle, or where the disaster 
is causing the liquidation of herds. The pric- 
ing of this grain for 1970 and until further 
notice is based on the local county loan rate 
plus 13 and 19 cents per bushel, respectively, 
for barley and corn, and 34 cents per hun- 
dredweight for grain sorghum. This cost to 
the producer for primary stocks (foundation 
herds) would be 80 percent of this figure. 
For other than foundation or primary live- 
stock, the cost to the producer is 105% of 
the county loan rate plus the adding on of 
the amount shown above. In order for this 
program to be operated in any area it must 
be recommended by the County Disaster 
Committee, approved by the State Disaster 
Committee, certified by the Governor that 
disaster conditions exist, and approved by 
the Secretary of Agricuture. There are two 
methods of furnishing grain under this pro- 
gram. The producers may purchase the whole 
grain or the grain.may be purchased in mixed 
feeds. 

Enclosed is a memorandum from Mr. Her- 
man Bartell of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, giving à summary of emergency credit 
provisions that are available from that 
agency. Also enclosed is a pamphlet which 
summarizes programs available to victims 
of natural disaster. 

Until this year the procedure for declara- 
tion of a county as a disaster area for drought 
and the subsequent provision for grazing of 
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(1) acres diverted under annual programs 
and (2) those diverted under the Cropland 
Adjustment Program, were similar in nature. 
This year the regulations were changed to 
provide that grazing could be permitted on 
diverted acres under the anual feed grain 
and wheat programs upon the determination 
of need exercised by the county ASC com- 
mittee. However, in cases involving lands 
diverted under CAP, the more cumbersome 
method of determination involving county 
and State disaster committee action, certifi- 
cation by.the Governor, and authorization 
by the Secretary of Agricülture was retained. 
The enclosed excerpts from the legislation 
governing such action will indicate probably 
why no change was made to simplify authori- 
zation for grazing under the CAP Program. 
It would appear to me that if simplification 
is desired, an amendment to the Law relating 
to the Cropland Adjustment Program would 
make this possible. 

If further information is needed, please 
contact us. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD V. HUNTER, 
State Ezecutive Director. 


STILLWATER, OKLA. 
July 27, 1970. 


Re Drought Condition. 

Mr. HAROLD HUNTER, 

State Executive Director, ASCS, 
Stillwater, Okla.: 

This has reference to your telephone call 
of this date. 

This office is concerned about the continu- 
ing drought conditions in Western Oklahoma 
and have this date requested our District 
Supervisors to obtain reports from each of 
the counties concerning the drought condi- 
tions and need for emergency credit. 

These reports should all be received on or 
before August 10, 1970. At that time, we will 
have a good current picture of conditions and 
the need for emergency credit. 

In those counties where it appears that 
drought conditions have caused considerable 
production losses and there is a need for 
emergency loans from the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, we will recommend to the 
Farmers Home Administration national of- 
fice that such counties be designated. The 
national office, if they concur, will also rec- 
ommend to the Secretary of Agriculture that 
designation for emergency loans be made. 

The Farmers Home Administration State 
Director can authorize emergency loans in 
non-designated areas provided the natural 
disaster is not general to the county and it 
is determined that not more than 25 appli- 
cants will receive emergency loans. 

The Agency's authority for making emer- 
gency loans when designated is subject to 
producers being unable to obtain needed 
credit from other established lending sources, 
Such loans may be made for the purchase of 
feed, seed, fertilizer, replacement of equip- 
ment, livestock, and for other items needed 
to maintain normal operations. Loans are 
Scheduled for repayment when income from 
crops or livestock financed is normally re- 
ceived. The interest rate on these loans is 
three percent. 

HERMAN M. BARTELL, 
Acting State Director. 


Аст or 1965 
CROPLAND ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 

(b) The producer shall agree (1) to carry 
out on а specifically designated acreage of 
land on the farm regularly used in the pro- 
duction crops (including crops, such as tame 
hay, alfalfa, and clovers, which do not require 
annual tillage and which have been planted 
within five years preceding the date of the 
agreement), hereinafter called “designated 
acreage”, and maintain for the agreement 
period practices or uses which will conserve 
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soil, water, or forest resources, or establish 
or protect or conserve open spaces, natural 
beauty, wildlife or recreational resources, or 
prevent air or water pollution, in such man- 
ner as the Secretary may prescribe (priority 
being given to the extent practicable to prac- 
tices or uses which are most likely to result 
in permanent retirement to non-crop uses); 
(2) to maintain in conserving crops or uses 
or allow to remain idle throughout the agree- 
ment period the acreage normally devoted to 
such crops or uses; (3) not to harvest any 
crop from or graze the designated acreage 
during the agreement period, unless the Sec- 
retary, after certification by the Governor of 
the State in which such acreage is situated 
of the need for grazing or harvesting of such 
&creage, determines that it is necessary to 
permit grazing or harvesting in order to al- 
leviate damage, hardship, or suffering caused 
by severe drought, flood, or other natural 
disaster, and consents to such grazing or 
harvesting subject to an appropriate reduc- 
tion in the rate of payment; and (4) to such 
additional terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary determines are desirable to effectuate 
the purposes of the program, including such 
measures as the Secretary may deem appro- 
priate to keep the designated acreage free 
from erosion, insects, weeds, and rodents. 
Agreements entered into under which 1966 is 
the first year of the agreement period (A) 
shall require the producer to divert from 
production all of one or more crops desig- 
nated by the Secretary; and (B) shall not 
provide for diversion from the production of 
upland cotton in any county in which the 
county committee by resolution determines, 
and requests of the Secretary, that there 
should not be such diversion in 1966. 

(c) Under such agreements the Secretary 
shall (1) bear such part of the average cost 
(including labor) for the county or area in 
which the farm is situated of establishing 
land maintaining authorized practices or 
uses on the designated acreage as the Sec- 
retary determines to be necessary to effec- 
tuate the purposes of the program, but not 
to exceed the average rate for comparable 
practices or uses under the agricultural con- 
servation program, and (2) make an annual 
adjustment payment to the producer for the 
period of the agreement at such rate or rates 
as the Secretary determines to be fair and 
reasonable in consideration of the obligations 
undertaken by the producers. The rate or 
rates of annual adjustment payments as 
determined hereunder may be increased by 
an amount determined by the Secretary to be 
appropriate in relation to the benefit to the 
general public of the use of the designated 
acreage if the producer further agrees to 
permit, without other compensation, access 
to such acreage by the general public, dur- 
ing the agreement period, for hunting, trap- 
ping, fishing, and hiking, subject to appli- 
cable State and Federal regulations. The Sec- 
retary and the producer may agree that the 
annual adjustment payments for all years of 
the agreement period shall be made either 
upon approval of the agreement or in such 
installments as they may * * *, 


ExcERPT FROM THE LAND USE SECTION OF THE 
LAW PERTAINING TO WHEAT 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938, AS 
AMENDED 


Sec. 339. (a) (1) As a condition of eligibility 
for wheat marketing certificates with respect 
to any farm, the producers on such farm 
shall be required to divert from the produc- 
tion of wheat to an approved conservation 
use an acreage of cropland on the farm equal 
to the number of acres determined by multi- 
plying the farm acreage allotment by the 
diversion factor, and to participate in any 
program formulated under subsection (b) to 
the extent prescribed by the Secretary. Such 
diversion factor shall be determined by di- 
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viding the number of acres by which the 
national acreage allotment (less an acreage 
equal to the increased acreage allotted for 
1966 pursuant to section 335) is reduced 
below fifty-five million acres by the number 
of acres in the national acreage allotment 
(less an acreage equal to the increased acre- 
age allotted for 1966 pursuant to section 
335). (7 U.S.C. 1339(a) (1) -) 

(2) The Secretary may require that the 

acreage On any farm diverted from the pro- 
duction of wheat be land which was diverted 
from the production of wheat in the previous 
year, to the extent he determines that such 
requirement is necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this subtitle. (7 U.S.C. 1339(a) 
(2).) 
(3) The Secretary may permit the diverted 
&creage to be grazed in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary. (7 U.S.C. 
1339 (а) (3) .) 


S. 4204—INTRODUCTION OF MOTOR 
VEHICLE DISPOSAL ACT—REFER- 
RAL TO COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Aug- 
ust 6, 1970, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BYRD) asked and was granted 
unanimous consent that the bill of the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY), 
S. 4197, the “Motor Vehicle Disposal As- 
sistance Act," be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

Mr. President, I have also previously 
introduced a measure dealing with the 
same. problem. I reintroduce it now, in 
slightly modified form, and, as there are 
hearings on the subject tentatively 
scheduled this month before the Public 
Works Committee, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill likewise be referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

I am joined in this bill by Senators 
CANNON, GOODELL, HATFIELD, Moss, PELL, 
Percy, SAXBE, and YARBOROUGH. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio). The bill will be received; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The bill (S. 4204) to provide for the 
efficient disposal and recycling of motor 
vehicles, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


S. 4206—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND THE FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which would amend the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act. 

This year, Congress is considering the 
most far-reaching amendments to the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
since the Water Quality Act of 1965 and 
the Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966. 
On April 28 I appeared before the Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution 
and described the progress that Metro- 
politan Seattle has been able to make 
in improving water quality. The results 
from a plan approved in 1958 have been 
dramatic, but Seattle, like every other 
major metropolitan area in this country, 
has a long, long way to go to achieve 
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and maintain consistently high water 
quality standards. To achieve this goal 
a number of significant improvements 
will have to be made in the statutory 
base underlying our water pollution con- 
trol programs. Among these will be “соп- 


tract authority” or some similar precom- 
mitment technique which will permit 


and encourage planning for the use of 
funds over a period of several years. This 
will provide a much sounder and more 
efficient approach for our metropolitan 
areas. There will have to be, also, more 
money. Fiscal 1971 is the last year of the 
5-year program approved by Con- 
gress in 1966 and an appropriation of 
$1.25 billion is authorized. The full au- 
thorized amount must be appropriated 
and at the same time we musi legisla- 
tively lay new goals for the next several 
years. 

The first section of the bill introduced 
today is the authorization section for 
funding of the Federal assistance for the 
construction of municipal waste treat- 
ment facilities. The range of proposals 
pending before the subcommittee at the 
moment is from the administration’s 4- 
year, $1 billion program—for a total of 
$4 billion in Federal funds—to Senator 
Movskiz's proposal in S. 3687 for a 5-year, 
$2.5 billion program—for a total of $12.5 
billion in Federal funds. Last year the 
Senate voted to appropriate $1 billion 
for waste treatment facilities. This figure 
finally had to be compromised: with the 
House at $800 million. 

This year, fiscal 1971; an appropria- 
tion of $1.25 billion is authorized. It is 
clear to me, and I think to each one of us 
who has followed the fight against pol- 
lution that we must appropriate the full 
$1.25 billion. At the same time, in all fu- 
ture years we must meet, if not exceed, 
$1.25 billion annually. It is my judg- 
ment that Senator MUSKIE's proposed 
figure of $2.5 billion is realistic, but I left 
the figure open in my proposal so that 
I would have a chance to more carefully 
review other alternatives that will be be- 
fore the committee and which will be 
presented shortly to the Senate. 

My testimony on April 28 before the 
subcommittee was also for the purpose 
of introducing Mr. C. V. “Tom” Gibbs, 
executive director of the municipality of 
metropolitan Seattle and chairman of the 
steering committee of the association of 
Metropolitan Sewerage Agencies—AMSA, 
Mr. Gibbs' very excellent statement pro- 
posed two major changes in the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

The first of these is an amendment to 
subsection (f) of section 8 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. It would 
authorize a special 20 percent incentive 
grant for new construction of pollution 
abatement works by any municipality 
which has built sewerage projects since 
1956 that qualified for Federal assistance 
at the time they were built but did not 
in fact receive the 30 percent Federal 
grant then authorized. The total of these 
incentive grants for new construction 
would be limited to the total amount of 
Federal grants for which such munici- 
palities were shortchanged over the pe- 
riod since 1956. 


There is. of course, something basical- 
ly unfair about penalizing those commu- 
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nities—for the most part large metro- 
politan areas requiring tremendous ex- 
penditures—which responded at an early 
stage to their local community needs and 
the concept underlying the Federal sup- 
porting program. Those communities did 
not receive the full Federal incentive 
grants due them under the program; this 
was not because of any failure on their 
part but, rather, because of the lack of 
full funding for the authorized program 
and the additional dollar ceiling imposed 
on all project grants—an obvious dis- 
crimination against the major metro- 
politan areas. Those cities which have, 
therefore, committed their resources and 
in effect mortgaged their bonding and 
financing ability for the future in order 
to initiate a program of water pollution 
control should, in my view, be given an 
opportunity to continue their efforts on 
the same scale available for those com- 
munities which did not respond and 
which did not take the initiative under 
the early Federal programs. Such a pro- 
vision would not be supportable—and it 
certainly would not be incorporated in 
the bill that I introduce today—if the 
proposed incentive grants were to be paid 
into the general funds of the community. 
But, under the amendment that I pro- 
posed, the incentive grants would redress 
the discrimination and the past failure 
to fund the program adequately by fa- 
cilitating the future construction of au- 
thorized facilities. Under the proposed 
amendment, the supplemental grant 
could not exceed 20 percent of any new 
project. 

Cutoff dates always create difficulties; 
but where, as here, participants in a Fed- 
eral program have been discriminated 
against through no fault of their own, I 
think it is imperative that we find a fair, 
equitable, and constructive way of re- 
dressing the situation. The amendment 
suggested by the Association of Metro- 
politan Sewerage Agencies and incorpo- 
rated in my bill provides a proper way of 
doing so. 

The second change is an amendment 
to subsection (c) of section 23 and would 
permit Federal funding of projects di- 
rected toward the solution of the com- 
bined sewer problem. Large cities will 
only be able to deal effectively with the 
problem of raw sewage overfiows if they 
can either separate the combined flows 
of sanitary and storm sewers so that all 
of the sanitary sewage can flow to treat- 
ment plants, or provide for storage of 
heavy combined sewer flows during rain 
storms which can then be spread out for 
orderly delivery to disposal plants. 

Recent research by AMSA indicates 
that 27 large metropolitan complexes— 
most of which exceed 500,000 in popula- 
tion—in the United States need almost 
$11.7 billion in the next 10 years for 
waste treatment works alone. These same 
27 metropolitan areas serve 32 percent 
of the Nation’s sewered population and 
have performed 24 percent of the Na- 
tion’s pollution control work. Unfortu- 
nately, as of last September they had 
received only 6 percent of the Federal 
funds distributed for that type of work. 
Another fact included in the AMSA 
statement is that from 1956 to 1969, 
municipalities of over 250,000 population, 
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which contain more than 35 percent of 
the sewered population of the United 
States, received less than 8 percent of all 
Federal grant dollars for waste treat- 
ment. During the same period, cities 
under 50,000 population, with less than 
35 percent of the sewered population of 
the United States, received more than 
70 percent of all Federal waste treatment 
dollars. It is clear that a game of catchup 
has to be played by the Federal Govern- 
ment to enable large metropolitan areas 
to clean up some of the Nation's dirtiest 
waters. The bill introduced today, along 
with prompt funding and wise adminis- 
tration, wil go a long way toward effec- 
tive corrective action. 

Finally, Mr; President, a word about 
two important matters which are cur- 
rently being considered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Federal Water 
Quality Administration, and the Subcom- 
mittee on Air and Water Pollution. Mr. 
Gibbs, on behalf of AMSA, testified in 
support of river basin planning and a 
charge to waste discharges for the cost 
of pollution abatement. These are im- 
portant.concepts and ones which I hope 
the committee and the Senate will be 
able to give the administration guidance 
on handling. It is my judgment that a 
payment in proportion to pollution would 
rationalize our pricing structure and 
improve the efficiency of many opera- 
tions. Sewer service charges, it seems to 
me, can make two major contributions: 
First, sewerage charges are capable of 
raising substantial funds, and second, 
sewerage charges based on the volume of 
waste delivered will discourage the 
amount of waste production. 

The concept of river basin planning 
integrates pollution control and abate- 
ment plans into a much broader per- 
spective and will help identify priorities 
and include such necessary dimensions 
as the political, social, and economic 
realities of a broader area. 

S. 3687, introduced by Senator MUSKIE 
and four of his colleagues from the sub- 
committee, establishes an incentive pro- 
gram which will encourage the develop- 
ment of river basin planning and the 
utilization of user charges. This is an 
appropriate means of achieving these 
goals. 

Mr. President, AMSA's testimony helps 
redirect much of our energies and re- 
sources to the major metropolitan areas, 
which is where the problem of water 
quality really has to be fought and won. 
It is my privilege to have worked with 
them in developing this legislative pro- 
gram and to introduce it today. 

I urge all my colleagues to consider 
this measure carefully and specifically 
urge the Public Works Committee to in- 
clude in its overall program the two ma- 
jor proposals envisioned by this measure. 

One final word: Senator MvskK1iE end 
Senator Cooper and their colleagues on 
the Air and Water Pollution Subcommit- 
tee are to be congratulated on the com- 
prehensive and thorough job they are 
doing. Controlling water pollution and 
improving water quality involves difficult 
decisions based on complex and some- 
times conflicting values. It takes time and 
extensive homework to sort through the 
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facts, issues, and priorities involved in 
achieving high water quality. The sub- 
committee has given this kind of time 
and done this kind of work and deserves 
the gratitude of all of us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boccs). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4206) to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act in or- 
der to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to incur obligations for construc- 
tion grants under section 8 of such act, 
and for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
MAGNUSON, was received, read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


S. 4208—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
“FAMILY PHYSICIAN SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AND FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
ACT” 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today the “Family Physician 
Scholarship and Fellowship Program 
Act." The bill is cosponsored by my col- 
leagues, Senators Prouty, DOoMINICK, 
JAVITS, and SAXBE. 

Under this measure, family physician 
scholarships and fellowships would be 
offered to young men and women who 
agree to practice in areas designated as 
physician-shortage areas or to serve mi- 
gratory agricultural workers and their 
families. For the first year, approxi- 
mately 500 scholarships and 200 fellow- 
ships would be offered at & total cost of 
$4.5 million. The number of scholarships 
and fellowships would be increased until 
by the 4th year 1,000 scholarships and 
500 fellowships would be authorized. In 
addition to migrant areas, these areas 
may also be an isolated rural community, 
an Indian reservation, or a poverty area 
of a central city. The basic purposes of 
the bill are: 

First, to help with the physician-short- 
age problem in general; 

Second, to encourage and increase the 
number of individuals entering the fam- 
ily physician specialty in particular; 

Third, to attack the problem of the 
maldistribution of physicians by encour- 
aging the location of doctors in physi- 
cian-shortage areas; 

Fourth, to increase the number of 
lower income and minority individuals in 
the medical profession; and 

Fifth, to tap the idealism, social com- 
mitment, and energies of youth to serve 
where the medical needs of the country 
are the greatest. 

Scholarship not to exceed $5,000 
would be available to individuals agree- 
ing to serve in physician-shortage or mi- 
grant areas. For each year of the schol- 
arship, 1 year of service is required in a 
physician-shortage or migrant area. 

Two types of postgraduate fellowships, 
intern and residency, are also provided. 
Since attracting medical school grad- 
uates into physician-shortage areas for 
their graduate work is a desirable goal 
in itself, no additional service require- 
ment is demanded under the fellowship 
program. The fellowship program, then, 
will assist in providing needed medical 
assistance to physician-shortage areas 
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or to the migrant population. Since there 
is a correlation between practice loca- 
tion and the location of internship and 
residency programs, this fellowship pro- 
gram should be a positive influence in 
attracting and hopefully attaching the 
doctors to physician-shortage and mi- 
grant areas. 

As an inducement to encourage those 
who have been in the scholarship pro- 
gram to continue in the fellowship pro- 
gram, a year of their service obligation 
under the scholarship program is elim- 
inated for those who complete their 
postgraduate work in this manner. 

In keeping with the purposes of the 
measure, the following priorities for se- 
lecting individuals for the scholarships— 
and fellowships—are provided: 

First, individuals from lower income 
families who reside in physician-short- 
age areas and who agree to return to 
those areas to practice; 

Second, other individuals from physi- 
cian-shortage areas who agree to return 
to those areas to practice; 

Third, individuals from lower-income 
families who reside in nonphysician- 
shortage areas who agree to practice in 
a physician-shortage area; and 

Fourth, other individuals from non- 
physician-shortage areas who agree to 
practice in a physician-shortage area. 

PHYSICIAN SHORTAGE PROBLEM IN GENERAL 


Mr. President, today it is estimated 
that the need exists for 50,000 additional 
physicians. According to the Public 
Health Service, approximately 297,000 
physicians were actively engaged in prac- 
tice in 1966 and 50,000 were needed to 
meet increasing demands for health care. 
This survey estimated that 400,000 physi- 
cians would be required by 1975 to meet 
demands for personal health care, for 
teaching, research, medical administra- 
tion, and public health and military 
service. Yet, the U.S. Public Health 
Service warned: 

The output of U.S. medical schools at 
presently planned levels, even with the con- 
tinued immigration of foreign physicians, 
will provide no more than 360,000 physicians 
by 1975, a figure far short of meeting esti- 
mated needs. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a Library of Congress chart il- 
lustrating physician needs be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PHYSICIAN NEEDS 


Physicians 


Estimated need 
Estimated supply 
Estimated shortage 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Health 
Manpower in its November 1967 report 
said this about the physician shortage: 

The Commission believes that there is 
currently a shortage of physicians, and this 
shortage will worsen in relation to the grow- 
ing demand, despite the expected shortage іп 
the supply of physicians in the years ahead. 
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This Commission cited a number of 
factors responsible for the physician 
shortage, one of which was the continu- 
ing trend toward specialization. As the 
Commission stated: 

Specialization has decreased the number 
of physicians available to provide care for the 
entire family, and has resulted in a reduc- 
tion of the number of persons seen per 
family. 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN SHORTAGE IN PARTICULAR 


Mr. President, my bill responds to 
these developments. It does not yet re- 
spond to the physician shortage prob- 
lem in general; its focus and thrust is 
aimed at the family physician shortage 
in particular. One of the measure's pri- 
mary purposes is to reverse the alarm- 
ing decline in the percentage of physi- 
cians in family practice. In 1931, 75 per- 
cent, or three out of four, of the doctors 
in the Nation were family practitioners; 
only 15 percent specialized. By 1949, or 
nearly two decades later, only 50 percent 
of the doctors were in general practice 
with 29 percent specializing. By 1967, 
again approximiately two more decades 
later, only 21.3 percent, or approximate- 
ly one out of five, of the physicians were 
in general or family practice. Accord- 
ing to figures in the report of the Citi- 
zens Commission on Graduate Medical 
Education, known as the Millis Report: 

In recent classes of medical school grad- 
uates, only 15 per cent have planned to enter 
general practice, 


The trend is obvious; in my judgment, 
it must be reversed, if our health care 
system is to enjoy optimum health. 

Recent testimony before the Senate 
Health Subcommittee indicated that the 
family physician “is capable of treating 
85 percent of the illnesses that beset 
mankind." Yet, indications are that only 
15 percent of our medical students will 
become family practitioners. Thus, it 
seems clear to me that we need more 
family physicians, capable of treating the 
“85 percent of the illnesses besetting 
mankind.” Even in this age of speciali- 
zation, the family doctor is a critical and 
central figure. I believe these statistics 
should make that self-evident. 

My bill, Mr. President, then would rec- 
ognize the primary role of the family 
physician. It seeks to reverse the trend 
away from family practice by providing 
scholarships for young people who want 
to become family physicians. Recent de- 
velopments, including the following, con- 
vince me that we can attract more medi- 
cal students into family practice: 

First. The AMA approved the essen- 
tials for graduate training programs in 
family practice, December 1968; 

Second. The American Board of Fam- 
ily Practice was established and approved 
in 1969 making family practice a spe- 
cialty; 

Third. The American Board of Fam- 
ily Practice offered examinations for 
certification of practice to eligible can- 
didates in March 1970; 

Fourth. A Residency Review Commit- 
tee for Family Practice has been estab- 
lished and has members from the AMA 
Council on Medical Education, the Amer- 
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ican Council of General Practice, and 
the American Board of Family Practice; 
and 

Fifth. Legislation, S. 3418, which has 
been introduced by Senator YARBOROUGH 
and cosponsored by me and which will 
provide grants to medical schools to es- 
tablish programs in the family practice, 
was recently reported to the full Senate 
by the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. 

My bill recognizes that there will not 
be enough graduate programs in the 
family physician specialty immediately, 
and therefore properly makes other 
primary-care physicians—pediatricians, 
obstetricians, and internists—eligible for 
the fellowship programs. 

MALDISTRIBUTION OF DOCTORS 

Mr. President, my measure has a 
sharper focus than merely providing 
more doctors, although more doctors are 
needed. My bill specifically focuses on 
the family-physician shortage and also 
addresses itself to the critical problem 
of the distribution of doctors. Some sub- 
urban communities have adequate num- 
bers of doctors, while many rural areas 
or poverty areas of our cities may not 
have a single physician. My research re- 
veals that in some areas of Los Angeles 
near the U.S.C. medical school, the ratio 
of physicians is one to 3,000 patients 
whereas the county average is one to 600. 
This means that in the East Los Angeles 
area and the Watts area, it is five times 
as difficult to find a doctor as it is in Los 
Angeles County. My proposal is an at- 
tempt to move doctors into the Watts 
and East Los Angeles areas and other 
areas of the country where they are 
needed the most. 

Dr. B. L. Bible, who is on the staff of 
the Department of Community Health, 
Division of Health Services, American 
Medical Association, in a January 1970 
article stated: 

Because of the tendency of physicians, 
like other professionals, to settle in urban 
areas, and because of the problems in com- 
munities and transportation experienced by 
rural dwellers, rural people, particularly 
those in isolated areas, have only one-half 
the access to physicians and other health 
resources that the rest of the nation has. 


The Library of Congress, which has 
been so helpful to me in gathering back- 
ground information on this proposal, at- 
tempted research on the number of com- 
munities across the country without a 
physician. It reported that: 

Little research has been published on 
physician-shortage in small communities, 
and definitive statistics indicating the num- 
ber of communities across the country with- 
out physicians could not be located. 


My attention, however, was directed to 
& 1965 survey of more than 1,600 towns 
and cities in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Montana. The sur- 
vey’s investigators found that more than 
a thousand of the towns studied had no 
physician and 224 towns had only one 
physician. The physicians were usually 
older in relation to the rest of the physi- 
cians in the States. A median age of phy- 
sicians in one-physician towns was 55 in 
Minnesota; whereas the median age of 
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the total pysicians in the State was 46.5. 
In North Dakota the median age of 
physicians in one-physician towns was 
54; the median age of the total number 
of active physicians in the rest of the 
State was 41. In South Dakota the me- 
dian ages were the same. In Montana the 
median age was slightly younger. 

The size of the town and the physi- 
cian’s age were also related. The smaller 
the town, the older the physician for the 
most part. In towns of less than 500 in 
population, the median age of the physi- 
cian was 58; in towns with population of 
between 501 and 1,000, the median age 
was 47; the median age was 44.5 in towns 
of 1,001 to 1,250 population. This survey 
not only identified the 1,000 towns with- 
out a physician towns would soon be- 
come no-physician towns as the older 
physicians die or retire. These commu- 
nities, unless we provide the incentive, 
are not likely to attract replacements 
for their older doctors. 

My proposal, as I have indicated, has 
built-in various inducements to deal 
with the distribution problem. First, the 
scholarships are only available to stu- 
dents who agree to serve in physician- 
shortage and migrant areas. Years of ex- 
pensive education are thus provided in 
return for a commitment by the student 
to serve in these areas: Students are also 
encouraged to continue their post-grad- 
uate service in physician-shortage areas 
by the offering of competitive intern and 
residency fellowships. 

A recent report published in the Pub- 
lic Health Reports in January 1970 dis- 
cusses the question, how does the phy- 
sician select a location for his practice? 
It is based on a research project spon- 
sored by the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Council on Rural Health. A ran- 
dom sample was taken of “all physicians 
in private practice who reside in non- 
metropolitan counties of the United 
States" as availablein AMA records. The 
random sample totaled 2,468 such phy- 
sicians. Significantly, over 25 percent of 
the physicians surveyed in response to 
the question of how they decided upon 
their present practice location indicated 
that they were practicing in the area 
in which they were reared. That is why 
in designing my priorities, I have given 
first and second priority to students from 
physician-shortage areas. The study's re- 
sults also indicated that “once a physi- 
cian establishes a practice, he is unlikely 
to move." The study went on to say: 

At least 63 per cent of the physicians had 
not. moved from their original practice loca- 
tion. This percentage was consistent regard- 
less of community size. A more detailed 
breakdown of the area showed that about 
one-fourth of the physicians in non-metro- 
politan areas had practiced twenty years or 
more in the same place. 


This same report indicated that: 

Physicians who practice in small towns are 
more likely to have rural rather than urban 
backgrounds . . . rural physicians have pre- 
dominantly rural backgrounds and metropol- 
itan physicians generally had urban locations 
during their youth. 


The following hypothesis was offered: 


Physicians who practice in small towns are 
likely to have rural backgrounds. 
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Statistics from the report indicated 
that 49 percent of the physicians sur- 
veyed who were practicing in communi- 
ties of less than 2,500 were raised in a 
small town. Therefore, the study con- 
cluded: 

Physician recruitment for rural areas 
would be enhanced if more young men with 
rural backgrounds were encouraged to enter 
the medical profession. 


Based on this information, and I be- 
lieve what commonsense would tell us. 
I have designed the priorities for the 
scholarship and fellowship program so 
that first choices would come to individ- 
uals from physican-shortage areas. I be- 
lieve if we can offer them a scholarship 
and in turn secure from them a commit- 
ment to spend 4 years in an area, they 
will be more likely to continue to prac- 
tice in that area after their obligation 
ends. 

Furthermore, we also learned from this 
information that the longer we can at- 
tach a physician to an area, the more 
likely he is to stay there. Who could be 
greater motivated than a man or woman 
from an area to serve the people from the 
vicinity in which he was reared 

ATTRACTING LOWER INCOME AND MINORITY 
STUDENTS 

Mr. President, there is a need in the 
country to attract more lower-income 
and minority youngsters into the medical 
profession. An additional and attractive 
feature of my bill is that it would have 
the effect of attracting more of these 
young adults into the medical profession. 

In its 1968-69 survey of medical edu- 
cation, the American Medical Associa- 
tion asked the medical schools to report 
the racial origin of its medical students. 
Ninety-six out of 99 schools replied. Al- 
though the results may not be complete- 
ly valid because most schools do not re- 
quire their students to report their race, 
the survey said: 

Of the total medical school enrollment 
of the 96 reporting schools, 2.2% are Afro- 
American. Excluding the two predominantly 
Negro schools, only 0.8% of the total en- 
roliment is Afro-American, Three regions, 
East North Central, South Atlantic, and 
Pacific, show a 1% Afro-American enroll- 
ment. The Pacific region also has a 6% 
Oriental enrollment. The Mountain region, 
which has 0.1% Afro-American enrollment, 
shows a 2% Oriental enrollment. The East 
North Central region has a 1% Oriental en- 
rollment. Only the West South Central re- 
gion has as much as 1% Mexican-American 
student enrollment in its medical schools. 


President Nixon in his outstanding 
Indian message of July 8 to the Con- 
gress said: 

Almost. unbelievable—we are presently 
able to identify in this country only thirty 
physicians and fewer than four hundred 
nurses of Indian descent. 


Medical education is expensive making 
it difficult for lower income and minor- 
ity individuals to enter the medical pro- 
fession. Great efforts are being made. 
For example, in my State of California, 
the University of California has five 
medical schools in its system. Only eight 
minority students were enrolled on the 
five medical school campuses of the Uni- 
versity of California system in 1968, and 
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they were all at the San Francisco 
campus. By 1969, 54 minority students 
were enrolled, with each of the five 
campuses showing minority enrollment. 
By 1970, the number had increased to 
93. The percentage of the minority en- 
roliment varied from 13 to 25 percent, 
which shows that great efforts are being 
made in this direction. 

TAPPING THE IDEALISM AND ENERGIES OF YOUTH 

Mr. President, we know that many 
young people today are filled with ideal- 
ism and have a strong commitment to 
help make this country a better place in 
which to live. I have talked to some of 
the medical students and found that 
there is a great interest and desire among 
them to serve the disadvantaged to meet 
the medical needs of the citizens of this 
country. Their commitment to service is 
great indeed, and they seem willing to 
forgo some of the more lucrative loca- 
tions in order to have an opportunity to 
serve. My measure would provide a 
means to channel their talents, energies 
and idealism into the communities of 
the country which are crying for medi- 
cal attention. 

My measure is designed to train more 
doctors and to direct these doctors into 
the right places. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Mr. President, the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers recently concluded a month- 
long survey of doctors, both in private 
practice and working in government. Mr. 
Donald Kirkman writing in the July 7, 
1970, Washington Daily News said: 

With surprising unanimity, those inter- 
viewed agreed that: The U.S. needs an im- 
mediate crash program to increase the num- 
ber of health workers, with primary emphasis 
on doctors; 

Doctors in the U.S. are over-concentrated 
in suburbia and most have little desire to 
practice in ghetto and rural areas; 

Many of the nation's medical colleges and 
other health education institutions are on 
the verge of bankruptcy; 

Medical education 1s so costly that Negroes, 
the children of other minority groups, and 
poor whites are prevented from becoming 
doctors and dentists; 

The number of Negro and minority doctors 
is not keeping pace with the increase in the 
nation's Negro and minority population. 


I believe, Mr. President, that my meas- 
ure responds to most of the needs which 
the survey indicates are recognized by 
the doctors themselves. 

As a member of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Subcommittee on Health, 
I have supported and helped to shape the 
various programs that have been enacted 
to advance medical research, to provide 
the medical manpower necessary to do 
the job. Only recently I supported the 
Health Training and Improvement Act, a 
bill to extend and improve the allied 
health professions program which was 
initially enacted in 1966. 

Recent years have seen a quantum leap 
in the demand for health services. T'his 
is as it should be as the nation moves to 
provide quality medical care and treat- 
ment for all its citizens. Although the 
medical care in this country is the finest 
in the world, our medical system does 
have serious problems. One of the most 
serious problems, which has already 
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reached the crisis stage in many areas of 
the Nation, is the medical manpower 
shortage. The demand for more and bet- 
ter medical care and services is likely 
to continue and accelerate. A serious ob- 
stacle to meeting that growing demand 
is, and will be, unless steps are taken, this 
medical manpower shortage. 

Dr. Egeberg emphasized this point 
when he said: 

I don’t care what Congress does with medi- 
care, medicaid and all the other programs. 
Nothing is going to improve the country’s 
medical system until we get more doctors. 


Mr. President, no one can say for cer- 
tain that a new proposal, such as I ad- 
vance today, will prove one hundred per- 
cent successful. Based on the evidence 
and surveys available, as well as common 
sense, I believe the program will work. 
It will help with the family physician 
shortage problem; it will help to redirect 
physicians to serious physician-shortage 
areas; and it will provide greater oppor- 
tunity for lower income and minority 
students to enter the medical profession. 
I discussed this proposal with the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association, and I am very 
encouraged with their reaction, encour- 
agement and support. 

Mr. President, I am also delighted with 
the encouragement I have received from 
deans of medical schools in California. I 
sincerely hope that the medical com- 
munity, the administration and my con- 
gressional colleagues study this measure 
and join me in working for its enactment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of my bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bocas). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4208) to amend title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act by provid- 
ing for the establishment of a family 
physician scholarship and fellowship 
program, introduced by Mr. Murpuy (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 4208 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Family Physician 
Scholarship and Fellowship Program Act". 

Src, 2. Title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new part: 

“Part H—FAMILY PHYSICIAN SCHOLARSHIP 
‘AND FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
"SCHOLARSHIP AND FELLOWSHIP GRANTS 

“бес. 799a. (a) In order to promote the 
more adequate provision of medical care for 
persons who— 

“(A) reside in a physician shortage area 
(as determined pursuant to section 799c 

b)); 

ER are migratory agricultural workers 
or members of the families of such work- 
ers; 

the Secretary is authorized, in accordance 
with the provisions of this part— 

“(C) to make scholarship grants to indi- 
viduals who are medical students and who 
agree, after completion of their professional 
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, to engage in the practice of family 
medicine (i) in a physician shortage area, 
or (ii) at such place or places, such facility 
or facilities, and in such manner, as may be 
necessary to assure that, of the patients 
receiving medical care in such practice a 
substantial portion will consist of persons 
referred to in clause (B); and 

“(D) to make fellowship grants to indi- 

viduals who (while undergoing training, or 
receiving professional experience, designed 
to prepare them to engage in the practice 
of family medicine) are serving as interns 
or residents in public or nonprofit private 
hospitals which (1) are located in a physi- 
cian shortage area, or (11) a substantial por- 
tion of the patients of which consists of 
persons referred to in clause (B). 
For purposes of subparagraph (D) of the pre- 
ceding sentence, training or experience in 
obstetrics, pediatrics, or internal medicine 
shall be considered to be training or ex- 
perience preparing an individual to engage 
in the practice of family medicine. 

“(b)(1) Scholarship grants under this 
part shall be made with respect to academic 
years, and fellowship grants under this part 
shall be made with respect to 12-month 
periods. 

"(2) The amount of any medical student 
scholarship grant under this part to any in- 
dividual for any full academic year shall not 
exceed $5,000; the amount of any intern fel- 
lowship grant under this part to any indi- 
vidual for any 12-month period shall not ex- 
ceed $9,000; and the amount of any resident 
fellowship grant under this part to any indi- 
vidual for any 12-month period shall not 
exceed $10,000 (in the case of an individual 
who, for a preceding 12-month period, has 
not received a resident fellowship grant un- 
der this part), or $12,000 (in any other case). 

"(3) The Secretary shall, in awarding 
medical student scholarship grants under 
this part, accord priority to applicants as 
follows: 

"(A) first, to any applicant who (i) is 
from a low-income family, (ii) resides in a 
physician shortage area, and (iii) agrees that, 
upon completion of his professional training, 
he will return to such area and will engage 
in such area in the practice of family medi- 
cine; 

"(B) second, to any applicant who meets 
all the criteria set forth in subparagraph (A) 
except that prescribed in clause (1); 

"(C) third, to any applicant who meets 
the criterion set forth in clause (1), and 

"(D) fourth, to any other applicant. 

"(c)(1) Any medical student scholarship 
grant awarded to any individual under this 
part shall be awarded upon the condition 
that such individual will, upon completion of 
his professional training, engage in the prac- 
tice of family medicine— 

"(A) in the case of any individual who, 
in applying for & medical student scholar- 
ship grant under this part, met the criteria 
set forth in subparagraph (A) or (B) of sub- 
section (b)(3), in the physician shortage 
area in which he agreed (pursuant to such 
subparagraph) to engage in such practice; 
and 


“(B) in the case of any individual who 
did not agree (pursuant to such subpara- 
graph (A) or (B)) to engage in such prac- 
tice in any particular physician shortage area 
or has been waived (pursuant to paragraph 
(4)) to engage in such practice in any partic- 
ular physician shortage area— 

“(i) im any physician shortage area, or 

"(11) at such place or places, in such fa- 
cility or facilities, and in such manner, as 
may be necessary to assure that, of the 
patients receiving medical care provided by 
such individual, a substantial portion will 
consist of persons who are migratory agri- 
cultural workers or are members of the 
families of such workers; 


for a 12-month period for each full academic 
year with respect to which he receives such 
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a scholarship grant. For purposes of the 
preceding sentence, any individual, who has 
received a medical student scholarship grant 
under this part for 4 full academic years 
and who has received fellowship grants un- 
der this part for 3 full 12-month. periods, 
shall be deemed to have received a medical 
Student scholarship grant under this part 
for only 3 full academic years. 

"(2) The condition imposed by paragraph 
(1) shall be complied with by any individ- 
ual to whom it applies within such reason- 
&ble period of time, after the completion 
of such individual's professional training, 
as the Secretary shall by regulations pre- 
scribe, 

“(3) If any individual to whom the condi- 
tion referred to in paragraph (1) is appli- 
cable fails, within the period prescribed by 
paragraph (2), to comply with such con- 
dition for the full number of months with 
respect to which such condition is appli- 
cable, the United States shall be entitled 
to recover from such individual— 

"(A) an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the aggregate of (i) the amounts 
of the medical student scholarship grant or 
grants (as the case may be) made to such 
individual under this part plus (ii) the 
amount of interest which would be payable 
on such amounts if such amounts had been 
loans bearing an interest rate of 7 per 
centum per annum and the interest there- 
on had been payable annually, as 

"(B) (1) the number obtained by sub- 
tracting from the number of months to 
which such condition is applicable a num- 
ber equal to one-half of the number of 
months with respect to which compliance 
by such individual with such condition was 
made, bears to (ii) the number of months 
with respect to which such condition is 
&pplicable. 

"(4) (A) Any obligation of any individual 
to comply with the condition applicable to 
him under the preceding provisions of this 
subsection shall be cancelled upon the death 
of such individual. 

"(B) The Secretary shall by regulations 
provide for the waiver of suspension of any 
such obligation applicable to any individual 
whenever compliance by such individual is 
impossible or would involve extreme hard- 
ship to such individual and if enforcement 
of such obligation with respect to any indi- 
vidual would be against equity and good con- 
Science. 

"(d) In awarding intern and resident fel- 
lowship grants under this part, priority shall 
be given to interns and residents in hospi- 
tals a substantial portion of the patients of 
which sre economically disadvantaged per- 
sons. 


“ADMINISTRATION; CONTRACTURAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS 
"SEC. 799b. The Secretary may, in the 
administration of this part, enter into agree- 
ments with schools of medicine, hospitals, or 
other appropriate public or nonprofit pri- 
vate agencies under which such schools, 
hospitals, or other agencies will, as agents 
of the Secretary, perform such administra- 
tive functions as the Secretary may specify. 
Any such agreement with any school, hos- 
pital, or other agency may provide for pay- 
ment by the Secretary of amounts equal 
to the expenses actually and necessarily in- 
curred by such school, hospital, or other 
agency in carrying out such agreement. 
“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


"SEC. 799c. (a) For the purpose of making 
medical student scholarship grants under 
this part, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, $3,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $4,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, $5,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and 
for each succeeding fiscal year, such sums 
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as may be necessary to continue to make 
such grants to students who (prior to July 
1, 1974) have received such a grant and who 
are eligible for such a grant under this part 
during such succeeding fiscal year. 

"(b) For the purpose of making intern 
and resident fellowship grants under this 
part, there is authorized to be appropriated 
$2,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, $3,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, $4,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, $5,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and for each 
succeeding fiscal year, such sums as may be 
necessary to.continue to make such grants 
to interns and residents who (prior to July 1, 
1973) have received such a grant or a medical 
Student scholarship grant under this part, 
and who are eligible for such a grant under 
this part during such succeeding fiscal year. 


“DEFINITIONS 


"SEC. 799d. (a) For purposes of this part— 

“(1) the term ‘nonprofit’, as applied to any 
hospital, means a hospital which is owned 
and operated by one or more nonprofit cor- 
porations or associations, no part of the 
net earnings of which inures, or may law- 
fully inure, to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual; and 

“(2) the term ‘practice of family medicine’ 
means the practice of medicine by a phy- 
sician (licensed to practice medicine and 
surgery by the State in which he practices 
his profession) who specializes in providing 
to families (and members thereof) compre- 
hensive, continuing, professional care and 
treatment of the type necessary or appro- 
priate for their general health maintenance. 

“(b)(1) The term ‘physician shortage 
area’, when used in this part, refers to an 
area within a State which 1s determined, in 
accordance with this subsection— 

“(A) to have an insufficient number of 
physicians practicing their profession therein 
so as adequately to meet the need for medi- 
cal care of the population of such area; and 

“(B) in which the ratio of physicians to 
population is lower than in other areas of 
the State. 

“(2) The Secretary shall, in making de- 
terminations under this subsection, accept 
(in the case of any State) the determina- 
tion, as to the number and location of phy- 
sieian shortage areas in such State, recom- 
mended to him by— 

“(A) the State planning agency for such 
State (as designated pursuant to section 314 
(a) (2) (A)), or 

“(B) if in such State there is no such 
agency, or if such agency falls or refuses to 
make a recommended determination to the 
Secretary within such reasonable time as he 
shali prescribe, by such other agency of such 
State as the Secretary finds to be qualified to 
make such a recommended determination 
and as the Governor of such State shall have 
designated to make such a recommended de- 
termination; but only if— 

“(C) such agency, in making such recom- 
mended determination, has sought and ob- 
tained the advice and assistance of the State 
medical society for such State; 

“(D) such agency, in making such recom- 
mended determination, classifies each area 
which it determines to be a physician short- 
age area as to the degree of the physician 
shortage therein as compared with other 
areas which such agency determines to be 
physician shortage areas; and 

“(E) the Secretary is satisfied with the 
adequacy of the criteria employed by such 
agency as the basis upon which such recom- 
mended determination was made. 

“(3) If, in the case of any State, the Sec- 
retary does not receive (within such reason- 
able time as he shall prescribe) a recom- 
mended determination with respect to such 
State which meets the requirements of para- 
graph (2), he shall (after seeking the advice 
and assistance of the State medical society 
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for such State) determine the number and 
location of the physician shortage areas (if 
any) of such State on the basis of the most 
current and appropriate data avallable to 
him." 


S. 4210—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND THE ACT RELATING TO 
PENALTIES FOR WRONGFUL DE- 
POSIT OF CERTAIN REFUSE, IN- 
JURY TO HARBOR IMPROVE- 
MENTS, AND OBSTRUCTION OF 
NAVIGABLE WATERS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, too often 
we refuse to face a particular problem 
until it becomes a crisis. Because of this 
tendency, we often lack the necessary 
tool to deal effectively with it. An exam- 
ple of a problem that has been ignored 
too long is found in the crisis over mer- 
cury pollution. 

Mercury has been found in our rivers, 
lakes, and fish. It is not unusual to find 
some mercury in our waters, since it is 
a natural component of the rain, the sea, 
the earth’s crust, and its water resources. 
However, the mercury that has recently 
been found in fish has appeared in much 
greater quantities than the .5 part per 
million which the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration recommends as the acceptable 
safe limit for human consumption. 

As a result, many American citizens 
are now eating fish which have danger- 
ously high concentrations of mercury. 
They are potential victims of mercury 
poisoning, which can result in premature 
senility, deafness, and death. 

Despite this very great danger to the 
health of our Nation, the only law un- 
der which violators can be prosecuted is 
an 1899 law referred to as the Refuse Act. 
This act provides a maximum penalty of 
$2,500 upon conviction. Because of the 
ineffectiveness of such a penalty, the 
Justice Department is merely using this 
law as a basis to obtain a cease and desist 
order against eight firms charged with 
violations. 

It is obvious that a stiffer and more 
effective penalty is needed. For this rea- 
son, I am today introducing legislation 
which would provide for a fine of up to 
$10,000 per day upon conviction in the 
future. 

Though I hope that this penalty will 
never have to be imposed, and that 
neither individuals nor corporations will 
willfully discharge dangerous substances 
into our Nation's waters, I believe that 
it is incumbent upon Congress to pro- 
vide effective remedies for this situation 
should it arise again. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the bill be printed in 
full at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dore). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill wil be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4210) to amend the act of 
March 3, 1899, relating to penalties for 
wrongful deposit of certain refuse, in- 
jury to harbor improvements, and ob- 
struction of navigable waters, introduced 
by Mr. Percy, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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S. 4210 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
16 of the Act entitled “Ап Act making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes", ap- 
proved March 3, 1899 (33 U.S.C. 411), 1s 
amended by striking out in the first sentence 
thereof the following: “twenty-five hundred 
dollars nor less than five hundred. dollars," 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$10,000,” and 
by inserting immediately after such first 
sentence the following new sentence: “In 
the case of any violation which continues 
over a period of time, each day such viola- 
tion continues shall be a separate violation 
for the purposes of this section." 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


S. 2045 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typrncs), I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the name of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. WILLIAMS) be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2045, to establish an Office 
of Consumer Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

8. 3311 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Түрімо5), I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the names of the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON) , the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Hart), the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Packwoop), and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) be 
added as cosponsors of S. 3311, the 
Crime Insurance Act of 1970, to allow 
storeowners and homeowners to obtain 
crime insurance at reasonable rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

S. 3724 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee), I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. PROUTY) be added as a cosponsor 
of 5. 3724, to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code with respect to ammunition 
recordkeeping requirements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 829 


Mr. HUGHES (for himself, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. NELSON, Mr. GOODELL, Mr. 
EAGLETON, and Mr. Inouye) submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, as an amendment, in 
the nature of a substitute, for amend- 
ment No. 819, proposed by Mr. COOPER 
(for himself and other Senators), to the 
bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1971 for 
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procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, and 
other weapons, and research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authorized 
personnel strength of the Selective Re- 
serve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hucues when 
he submitted the amendment appear 
later in the Recorp under the appro- 
priate heading.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 830 

Mr. BROOKE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
as an amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, for amendment No. 819, pro- 
posed by Mr. Cooper (for himself and 
other Senators) to House bill 17123, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 831 AND 832 

Mr. HUGHES subsequently submitted 
two amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to the amendment No. 819, 
proposed by Mr. Cooper (for himself 
and other Senators) to House bill 17123, 
supra, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. Huemes when he 
submitted the amendments appear later 
in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
THE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENT- 
AL QUALITY 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr, President, for the 
information of Members of the Senate 
and the public, the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee will be hold- 
ing a hearing on Thursday, August 13, 
to receive testimony from the members 
of the Council on Environmental Quality 
and to review the first annual report of 
the Council on Environmental Quality. 
The Council's report together with the 
President's message to the Congress were 
transmitted to the Congress earlier to- 
day. The hearing will be open to members 
of the public and will be held in room 
3110 of the New Senate Office Building 
at 10 a.m., August 13. 


URUGUAY BAND KILLS MITRIONE, 
HOLDS TWO OTHERS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, this 
afternoon's Washington Evening Star 
has a headline entitled “Kidnaped Amer- 
ican Found Slain." The story emanates 
from Montevideo, Uruguay. It reads in 
part: 

The Tupamaro guerrillas executed Ameri- 
can police expert Daniel A. Mitrione during 
the night because the Uruguayan govern- 
ment refused to release an estimated 150 
political prisoners as ransom for him and 
two other kidnaped foreign officials, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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KIDNAPED AMERICAN FOUND SLAIN 


UnvcvaAY Banp KILLS MrTRIONE, HoLps Two 
OTHERS 

MONTEVIDEO, Urucuay—The Tupamaro 
guerrillas executed American police expert 
Daniel A. Mitrione during the night because 
the Uruguayan government refused to release 
an estimated 150 political prisoners as ran- 
som for him and two other kidnaped foreign 
officials. 

Mitrione's body was found bound and 
gagged in a bloodstained car parked on a city 
Street. He had been shot twice in the head. 
А bandage covered the chest wound he suf- 
fered when he was kidnaped July 31 while 
driving to work. 

Police sealed off the area, removed the 
body from the car and declined to say where 
they had taken it. They refused to give offi- 
cíal confirmation that it was Mitrione's, but 
police officials told newsmen there was little 
or no doubt. 

A U.S. Embassy spokesman announced 
later that the body had been identified by a 
friend as that of Mitrione, 


SECOND BODY REPORTED 


Unconfirmed reports circulated that & sec- 
ond body had been found, but the police said 
nothing. 

The car in which Mitrione's body was found 
was left parked at an intersection in a poor 
worker's residential section. It had been 
stolen yesterday. Police closed off the in- 
tersection, declaring it a “military zone." 

People living in the area said they had 
heard two shots about 1:30 a.m. They did 
not hear a car driving off, indicating that 
the Tupamaros had departed on foot. Ap- 
parently, no one investigated immediately, 
and the police said a passing police patrol 
car made the discovery a few hours later. 

The patrolmen were looking for stolen 
cars. They spotted bloodstains on the parked 
car, and the body inside. 

Beside being bound and gagged, the body's 
eyes were covered with a bandage. It was 
dressed in a blue suit and wrapped in a 
blanket. 


BELIEVED KILLED AFTER DEADLINE 


Witnesses who saw the body before police 
rushed it away said the hair was black. This 
apparently made first identification uncer- 
tain. Mitrione, a tall, heavy-set man, had 
white hair. The Tupamaros apparently dyed 
it to facilitate hiding Mitrione during his 10 
days of captivity. 

Mitrione apparently was killed more than 
12 hours after the deadline of noon yester- 
day set by the Tupamaros for his execution. 

The Tupamaros have said nothing about 
what they plan to do with their other cap- 
tives—Brazilian Consul Aloysio Mares Dias 
Gomide, 41, and Claude Fly, 65, of Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., a U.S. soil expert working for the 
Uruguayan government. 

Dias Gomide was kidnaped July 31, the 
day Mitrione was seized. Fly was kidnaped 
from his laboratory last Friday by men claim- 
ing to be bodyguards assigned by the govern- 
ment. 

Mitrione, 50-year-old former police chief 
of Richmond, Ind., is the second foreigner 
killed In the waye of Latin-American politi- 
cal kidnapings that began last September. 
Guatemalan rebels killed the West German 
ambassador, Count Karl von Spreti, last 
April after the Guatemalan government re- 
fused to release 17 political prisoners, 

Local radio stations received several anon- 
ymous telephone calls shortly after the dead- 
line yesterday reporting that Mitrione had 
been slain. The callers also said the other 
two hostages would be killed but the Tupa- 
maros issued no communique to confirm 
either report. 

Meanwhile, 5,000 troops and police kept up 
а street-by-street search, They arrested more 
than 100 persons yesterday, including nine 
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suspected Tupamaros and a doctor believed 
to have treated Mitrione for a bullet wound 
in the chest he got when kidnaped. 

Mitrione was sent to Montevideo by the 
U.S. Agency for International Development 
as an adviser to the Uruguayan police. Tupa- 
maro communiques accused him of being a 
spy for the U.S. government and said he had 
admitted “providing lethal weapons to re- 
press the Uruguayan people.” 

Mitrione’s wife is in Montevideo with four 
of their nine children. The other five are in 
the United States. 

(They are Mrs. Maria Hennequin, 26, of 
Hyattsville; Mrs. Linda Tarter, 24, of Forest- 
ville; Melanie Mitrione, 21, of Portsmouth, 
Va.; Dan Jr., 23, and David, 18, both of 
Mount Rainier.) 

MRS. FLY GETS LETTER 

Fly’s wife, in Montevideo, received a letter 
from her husband yesterday. He wrote, 
"Please don't worry. I am well, Pray for me 
and wait. Go home, they are feeding me. 
Help me please. Always my love, Claude." 

In a postscript, he added: “They have my 
glasses. I cannot read without my old pair, 
but they won't give them to me." 

The Tupamaros, a leftist guerrilla group 
organized seven years ago, demanded the 
release of all political prisoners held by the 
government, President Jorge Pacheco Areco 
refused, saying the Tupamaros were “com- 
mon criminals" and those held by the gov- 
ernment were not political prisoners, 

Pacheco Areco met with his 11 Cabinet 
members and other top officials last night 
and called a joint session of Congress today 
to suspend such individual rights as trial 
guarantees and habeas corpus. 

DEATH PENALTY PROPOSED 

Several congressmen proposed reinstate- 
ment of the death penalty, which was 
banned many years ago. There was also an 
unconfirmed report that a group of right- 
wing extremists calling themselves the 
"Death Squad”—like the killer squads of 
police vigilantes in Brazil—had threatened 
reprisals against the families of suspected 
Tupamaros. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, our 
country should not maintain diplomatic 
relations with any country that is in- 
capable of protecting American diplo- 
mats within that country. If our diplo- 
mats cannot be protected, it seems to 
me that the President and the State De- 
partment should forthwith order all 
Americans home from that country with 
the statement that we will not permit 
Americans to remain there as agents of 
the U.S. Government until that Govern- 
ment demonstrates clearly and unequiv- 
ocally that it can protect the lives of 
American diplomats domiciled within 
that country. 

It is the height of folly for Americans 
to go to foreign countries to carry out 
and represent the policies of the U.S. 
Government within those nations and 
be subjected to the savagery of execu- 
tions by persons within those countries. 

We have had too much of that in re- 
cent years. The time to stop it is long 
overdue, In my judgment, we could do 
soif we withdrew our diplomats immedi- 
ately. 


ARTISTS' EFFORTS FOR PEACE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, within the 
last few weeks a group of distinguished 
artists from all segments of the American 
arts community, and of art dealers, di- 
rectors, and educators, met with the 
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chairman of the Arts and Humanities 
Subcommittee, the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL), and with me, the 
ranking minority member, to express 
their deep concern regarding U.S. policy 
in Indochina and in behalf of peace. They 
had the idea that they had to make some 
demonstration or sit-in or engage in some 
other activity to call this matter to the 
attention of Congress. We told them that 
was not at all necessary, that we would 
be glad to introduce their views into the 
Record. We were impressed with the 
depth of the feeling and the sincerity of 
purpose manifested by this delegation 
with whom we participated in a detailed 
and fruitful discussion on the subject. 

In keeping with their request and the 
pledge made to them, I am, on behalf of 
myself and Mr. PELL, bringing to the 
attention of the Congress the concern 
which has moved these artists and art 
dealers and their associates who so fer- 
vently feel that U.S. involvement in Indo- 
china should be terminated. A petition 
presented to us eloquently summed up 
the feelings of the group—"a war so 
senseless abroad cannot help but tear us 
apart at home." 

Also, I append two explanatory articles 
which appeared in the press further de- 
tailing their concern and a list of those 
who met with Senator PELL and me. I ask 
unanimous consent that this material 
appear as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 
Авт WORLD SEEKS Ways To PROTEST WAR 
(By Grace Glueck) 

Petitions are circulating. Paintings are 
coming off gallery walls. Posters are rolling 
off the presses. The city’s art community is 
mobilizing for an all-out protest, aimed at 
war, racism and oppression. 

Planned activities range from the carrying 
out of several resolutions passed at a general 
meeting of the art community Monday eve- 
ning to staging special exhibitions by art 
Students, released early from their spring 
terms. Debate is active on how best to get 
protest points across. 

One resolution at the Monday meeting 
called for * * * galleries Friday as a protest 
gesture. However, none of the city’s six ma- 
jor art institutions has made a decision to 
close—although two, the Jewish and the 
Whitney, have had shows canceled by ex- 
hibiting artists. 

Instead of shutting down, the Museum of 
Modern Art will open on Friday a “pro- 
youth” photographic exhibition, “May 2 
through May 9, 1970," concerning events in 
Cambodia, at Kent State and in other areas 
during that week. It will present a special 
film program, which may include a recent 
picture by the Japanese government on the 
bombing of Hiroshima. 

TRUSTEES COULD DECIDE 

Acknowledging “the difficulty, indeed the 
impossibility, of conducting business as usu- 
al,” John Hightower, the Modern’s director, 
said: 


“Museums provide all of us with a positive 
form of intensely human communications. I 
intend to do all I can to see that arts Insti- 
tutions address themselves to relieving the 
sense of hopelessness we all share.” 

Museums that receive financial aid from 
the city, such as the Metropolitan and the 
Brooklyn Museum, so far have no plans to 
close either. A spokesman for August Heck- 
scher, administrator of recreation and cul- 
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tural affairs, noted that any request for per- 
mission to close from a museum board of 
trustees would be honored. 

The Whitney Museum, which will decide 
tomorrow whether to close, plans to glve over 
& ground floor wall for the display of peace 
propaganda. At the request of its staff, it is 
also displaying prominently in its lobby an 
antiwar painting by Peter Saul entitled “Sai- 
gon." 

A number of museum staff members have 
been active in signing and circulating anti- 
war petitions. One, declaring that “this so- 
ciety is being weakened immeasurably by the 
war in Indochina,” will be printed in news- 
papers as an advertisement, if enough mon- 
ey and signatures are collected. 


ONE CLOSING INDEFINITE 


Many art galleries in the city, particularly 
those dealing with young avant-garde: art- 
ists, will make the Friday closing gesture. 
Several, in fact, will close for longer than 
that. At the request of all its exhibiting art- 
ists, the Reese Pallye Gallery, 93 Prince 
Street, has closed completely for an indefi- 
nite period, with the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of its proprietor. 

But on the other hand, while the Bykert 
Gallery, 24 East 81st Street, has also closed 
is group show until June 1 at the request of 
its artists, Klaus Kertess, the gallery’s direc- 
tor, calls it a self-defeating gesture. 

“The activity of artists is a positive one,” 
he notes. "Art is one of the first things re- 
pressed by а totalitarian regime." 

Art schools around the city have plunged 
into protest activity, too, Interior design 
students at Pratt Institute, for instance, 
have organized à movement called “Design 
for Peace." As one of its activities, the group 
makes contact with professionals in the field, 
urging them to sign a petition promoting 
the Hatfield-McGovern amendment to halt 
funding of military operations in Southeast 
Asia. 

And at the Parsons School of Design, stu- 
dents voted to suspend classes two weeks 
ago, and dropped plans for their annual ex- 
hibit. Instead, they prepared a protest show, 
"My God! We Are Losing a Great Country," 
that drew 1,500 visitors. Now closed, it will 
soon be reopened at the New School, with 
which Parsons is affiliated. 

"As commercial art students they've been 
studying propaganda to sell corn flakes," ex- 
plains David Levy, the school's president. 
"Now they've decided to use their skills to 
sell peace." 


[From the New York Times, June 6, 1970] 
ARTISTS To WITHDRAW WORK AT BIENNALE 
(By Grace Glueck) 

Twenty artists of the 44 selected so far to 
show in the American Pavilion at this year's 
Venice Biennale have withdrawn their work 
"as an act of dissociation from United States 
Government sponsorship," according to the 
Emergency Cultural Government Committee 
of the New York Art Strike. 

The committee hopes instead to exhibit 
at a New York museum this summer. The 
Biennale opens on June 24. 

In behalf of the 20 artists, including such 
well-known names as Roy Lichtenstein, Claes 
Oldenburg, Robert Rauschenberg, Robert 
Morris, Andy Warhol and Robert Motherwell, 
the committee has sent a telegram to repre- 
sentatives of the international art program 
of the Smithsonian Institution, which spon- 
sors United States art programs abroad. 

The telegram says that the artists “are 
denying the use of their art as a cultural 
veneer to cover policies of ruthless aggression 
abroad and intolerable repression at home.” 


SHOW WILL GO ON 


Officials of the art program said yesterday, 
however, that they planned to go ahead with 
the show, 

“I feel that each artist should speak di- 
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rectly for himself," said Lois Bingham, the 
program's chief. “We’ll only consider a direct 
request from each individual sufficient rea- 
son for canceling loan agreements.” So far, 
she said, only Jim Dine and Ron Kitaj, both 
of whom are living in England, have sent in 
such requests, 

Miss Bingham added that a letter to all 
participants was to go out today, explaining 
the purpose of the Biennale exhibition, and 
asking artists to share their views with her 
individually. In response to student-artist 
demonstrations that almost shut the Bien- 
nale down in 1968, the United States exhibi- 
tion has been reformulated this year as an 
“experimental project.” 

Eschewing the 'star" system of displaying 
paintings and sculpture by a few artists, it 
will consist of a graphic arts workshop, plus 
an exhibition of 75 to 100 contemporary 
United States prints. 


KEEPING ELEMENTS DISCRETE 


“The emphasis will be on creative experi- 
mentation in & nonpolitical setting and the 
exchange of concepts and ideas," Miss Bing- 
ham says. “For nearly 20 years the interna- 
tional program has worked hard to separate 
art from politics. I hate to see it get back into 
the political arena." 

The Emergency Cultural Government Com- 
mittee, which lists as its steering members 
the artists Irving Petlin, Frank Stella and 
Robert Morris, and the art critic Max Koz- 
loff, is a subgroup of the New York Artists 
Strike Against Racism, Sexism, Repression 
and War. 

The latter group, formed May 18 after a 
meeting of more than 1,000 members of the 
New York art community, called for a gen- 
eral art strike on May 22 that closed many 
galleries and two of the city's major museums. 

In a manifesto it is sending out to artists 
across the country, the emergency commit- 
tee says that it will “challenge the U.S: Gov- 
ernment for the loyalties of American artists 
in each and every upcoming international 
art even in which Government sponsorship 
is a criterion for participation.” 

Asking for artists’ support of its “general 
principie,” the manifesto says that the com- 
mittee is determined “to end all complicity 
with a government whose politics we con- 
sider illegitimate.” It declares that it seeks 
to function as the “American artists agency” 
for organizing American participation in in- 
ternational art events formerly sponsored by 
the government. 

Members of the group say that on June 
16 they, in conjunction with several repre- 
sentative dealers, museum officials and critics, 
will try to meet in Washington with the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Cultural Affairs to ask 
for its support. 

They will also try to have the work of all 
American artists exhibited in United States 
embassies abroad recalled. 

“Artists can no longer bear the onus of 
showing with our Government," Mr. Petlin 
said yesterday. “We'll carry out our own 
plans until this crisis ends." 

Henry T, Hopkins, exhibition chief for the 
United States Pavilion, said that though 
artists had withdrawn from the print exhi- 
bition, the workshop program was at the 
moment “intact.” 

Mr. Hopkins, who is director of the Fort 
Worth Art Center Museum, said that for his 
part he had taken on “the professional re- 
sponsibilities of seeing this project through," 
adding: "In every instance the art program 
has acted professionally and with integrity 
concerning its sympathies with dissident art- 
ists. I hope there is room for negotiations." 


List OF ANTI-INDOCHINA Wark DELEGATION 
Rauschenberg, Robert, painter. 
Morris, Robert, sculpture. 
Karp, Ivan, dealer. 
Castelli, Leo, dealer. 
Petersen, Robert, painter. 
Cooper, Paula, dealer. 
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Neufeld, Tanya, artist. 
Koppedge, Arthur, artist. 
Johnson, Poppy (female), artist. 
Kertess, Klaus, dealer. 

Hopps, Walter, museum director. 
O'Daughtery, Brian, NEA. 
Jevis, Caryl, dealer. 
Lichtenstein, Roy, artist. 
Berkowitz, Leon, artist. 

Greenly, Colin, artist. 

Koslow, Max, artist. 

Petlin, Irving, artist. 


A RATIONAL CALL FOR ACTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, recently, 
Whitney M. Young, Jr., executive direc- 
tor of the National Urban League, in 
his keynote address to its 60th annual 
convention in New York entitled “A 
Strategy for the 1970's: Unity, Coalition, 
Negotiation," issued a stirring call for 
all Americans to work together for the 
elimination of poverty, crime, and racism. 

In his address, Mr. Young stressed that 
blacks must unite and engage in a 
strategy of negotiation with white so- 
ciety to confront injustice. In addition, 
Mr. Young advocates a new coalition 
with other minorities to eliminate the 
problems of poverty and crime which 
imprison Americans of all colors and 
races. He outlines a vital leadership role 
for the prestigious Urban League he has 
headed in such a distinguished way for 
so long. 

Also, Mr. Young's approach for a 
*Marshall plan" for the slums and ghet- 
tos of America—originally conceived by 
the Harriman Commission and by the 
Philip Randolph Institute and supported 
by me and other Senators—is finally 
brought to the center stage by this 
speech, is one which is badly needed in 
this time of division and strife. Moderat- 
ing forces on all sides must seize the 
initiative and work out solutions which 
will bring peace and prosperity to all 
Americans. I commend Mr. Young's ad- 
dress to my colleagues and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A STRATEGY FOR THE SEVENTIES: UNITY, COALI- 
TION, NEGOTIATION 
(Address by Whitney M. Young, Jr.) 

There comes a time in the life of every 
great nation when it finds itself at the cross- 
roads—on one side, the path of division, de- 
cline, and oblivion; on the other, the path 
of progress, purpose, and decency. There is 
every indication that this nation, almost two 
centuries after its birth by fire, is at that 
crossroads. 

At every hand we see chaos instead of 
concern, drift instead of decision, and hate 
instead. of hope. It may well be that we are 
witnessing the exhaustion of the American 
spirit; the full-scale retreat by a people 
nurturing false dreams of superiority; a 
retreat from the responsibilities and decency 
that characterize true greatness, 

Six renowned historians recently probed 
the confused spirit of our country in a na- 
tional weekly. One called this “The Age of 
Rubbish.” Another proclaimed ‘the end of 
the American era." Another said we are ex- 
periencing “а massive breakdown.” Yet an- 
other said we suffer from “a case of hypo- 
chondria.” All, Conservative and Marxist 
alike, agreed there is a crisis of confidence. 
The overwhelming impression one gets from 
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their comments is doubt that the quality of 
national leadership today is adequate to the 
magnitude of the challenges faced. 

The signs, then, are unmistakable that 
this unhappy land, this bitterly polarized 
society, seems incapable of living up to the 
ideals and dreams that it purportedly held 
for so long. 

A hateful war that no one wants has spread 
to neighboring lands. A public inured to 
“body counts” and “enemy kills” has found 
that its own children—at Kent State and 
Jackson—form a new set of body count 
numbers. 

A country whose very survival depends 
upon the reconstruction of its young, its 
poor, and its neglected non-white minorities 
seems only capable of hate rather than love, 
isolation rather than reclamation, and kill- 
ing rather than saving. 

Repression is rampant. Americans—for the 
first time in decades—now have their own 
“show” trials, political prisoners, and mid- 
night police raids that kill people in their 
beds, people whose crime was dissent from 
& soclety that persecuted them. 

And fanning the flames of repression have 
been the mindless pseudo-revolutionists of 
the left whose idea of changing society is to 
plant bombs where they might kill the in- 
nocent—and the mindless pseudo-conserva- 
tives of the right whose idea of standing up 
for the democracy they are sworn to protect 
is to destroy it through division and hate. 
Those super-patriots who yell “America, love 
it or leave 1t" ought to recognize the words 
of the great French philosopher Albert Ca- 
mus who said: "I would like to be able to 
love my country and justice at the same 
time." 

This is an America that generously sup- 
ports a giant welfare subsidy program for 
the rich in the form of unbridled defense 
spending, space programs, and supersonic 
planes, while refusing funds to feed starving 
black kids in Mississippi or housing to shel- 
ter the poverty-stricken of the rural areas 
and cities, 

It is a nation whose answer to a disturb- 
ing inflation is to create an even more dan- 
gerous recession. It tinkers with the eco- 
nomic system to artificially induce unem- 
ployment, to bring housing construction to 
& virtual end, and to drive all hope from the 
hearts of the poor. And in so doing, it may 
yet create the Depression that will rob it 
of the wealth it tries so hard to protect. 

Beset by the twin evils of repression and 
recession, black people today are fearful that 
the limited gains of the sixties are in danger. 
We have seen that in spite of legal and legis- 
lative victories, racism is still alive in new 
and different forms. 

We know all too well that the cost of 
liberty is less than the price of repression, 
and that the cost of economic justice is but 
a fraction of the price of racial privilege 
and exploitation. 

It has become more clear than ever, that 
the black man’s fight for respect and for 
manhood is also a fight to right the wrongs 
of a bloated, sick society, and to bring it 
back to its senses. 

Our task at this Conference will be to de- 
vise the strategies that will ensure that the 
cause of equality, for which so much blood 
and tears have been shed, will triumph in 
this land. In our sessions and workshops 
we will question the prevailing myths that 
entangle current thinking on economic and 
political problems afflicting blacks and other 
minorities, and we will continue to move 
beyond the narrow limits of debate to get 
at the roots of the problem of bringing 
power to the powerless. 

I am hopeful that out of this Conference 
will come strategies for the seventies; the 
framework for organizing for results, results 
that will have an impact upon the millions 
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of victims of racism and neglect, a neglect 
sometimes called “benign” but more ac- 
curately called “callous.” 

The Urban League, at this stage of its 
history, has the responsibility to continue 
in its efforts to pull together America’s 
minority communities in order to mobilize 
its enormous reservoir of talent and skills 
to win political, economic, and social vic- 
tories. 

The Urban League is in position to assert 
such leadership, not only because of its his- 
toric strengths, its dedicated staff of full- 
time experts and the devoted cooperation of 
its thousands of volunteers, but also because 
of its own experience with change; its own 
success in developing a new thrust into the 
ghettos of America. 

For, in this our sixtieth year, the Urban 
League has evolved far from the limited 
functions envisioned by its founders, The 
social services we once provided newcomers 
to the cities of the North have had to be 
supplemented and replaced by a much more 
comprehensive organization of the black 
community. Two years ago, we organized our 
New Thrust program to do just that. The 
Urban League moved into the ghetto— 
physically and spiritually—and is serving as 
an enabling vehicle for a black community 
determined to win unity, dignity, and power. 
We responded to that need. We responded 
with vigor, and with the realization that we 
exist to serve the community, to identify with 
it, and to provide the technical assistance 
and know-how to enable the community it- 
self to organize for successful action. 

For we believe that “Power to the People" 
is but an empty phrase unless the people can 
be provided with the mechanism, technical 
assistance, and opportunities to make that 
power work for them in their own communi- 
ties, on their own terms, under their own 
leadership, And a clenched fist is useless, if, 
when forced open, it is found to be empty 
of the resources of money, intellect, and the 
will to do the job. 

New Thrust has proved itself. In city after 
city, local affiliates have become more rele- 
vant to the needs of the ghetto, In city after 
city, while continuing to keep vital channels 
of communication with the white community 
open, we have served as the catalyst that 
brought blacks together to win victories. 

The Urban League movement continues to 
be flexibile, relevant, and vital. We have suc- 
cessfully shifted gears from treating the re- 
sults of racism and poverty to mounting a 
full-scale attack on the causes of racism and 
poverty. The Urban League has taken on a 
commitment to change the institutions and 
the society that perpetuates injustice. 

And that is not a short-term commitment. 
The New Thrust activities that started as a 
laboratory for community change are now 
part and parcel of our movement. New Thrust 
1s no longer à separate program; it is struc- 
turally a part of our ongoing operations, and 
its spirit and thinking permeate every facet 
of our movement. 

In order to insure our increased effective- 
ness, we have implemented structural 
changes within the National Office, beginning 
with the addition of a competent Deputy 
Director, that will increase our accountability 
and provide better planning and operating 
procedures, Our new Departments of Re- 
search, Personnel and Training, and our 
strengthened Washington Bureau—together 
with a redefining of our program planning 
and operating procedures—will make possi- 
ble more effective services to our now-almost 
100 affiliates. 

The past year also saw the Urban League 
initiate a broad coalition of groups to in- 
fluence what we tried to make the first ac- 
curate Census count of non-white peoples 
in the history of the nation. The “Make 
Black Count” campaign was founded on the 
realization that by undercounting the ac- 
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tual numbers of blacks and browns in Amer- 
ica, the government, in effect, was with- 
holding from them the federal aid distributed 
on a per capita basis. Black communities 
across the land were not getting their fair 
share of hospital and school monies, or even 
proper representation in Congress and State 
Legislatures. The figures are not all in yet, 
but the “Make Black Count” staff will be 
“riding herd'" on the Census Bureau to in- 
sure that blacks—for a welcome change—get 
& fair count. 

But equal to the importance of the count 
itself was the way the campaign was able 
to bring black people together, making it 
possible to dea] with the Census Bureau 
from a position of strength. 

The “Make Black Count" campaign has 
been a unified effort of the black community. 
It has been a coalition of all representative 
groups—organized welfare mothers, street 
gangs, church members, sororities, civil rights 
organizations, and others. The Urban League 
was the catalyst, the enabler, the provider 
of resources and technical assistance. We 
were content to take a back seat in this. 
Our intent was not to hog headlines or be 
pictured on television. All literature, posters, 
publicity, etc., highlighted the coalition, not 
the Urban League. Our goal was to bring the 
community together on a vital issue, and to 
set in motion the national and local coali- 
tions that will become the basis for further 
cooperation and unity. Our experience in this 
campaign convinces me that our purpose has 
been successful, and we shall build upon it 
in the coming months, 

We joined, also, with others to mount 
campaigns to protest the willful murders of 
Black Panthers and black college students by 
our home-grown version of the SS, and to 
successfully protest the nomination of insen- 
sitive judges to the Supreme Court that pro- 
tects our liberties from the very system of 
racism they represent. 

The Urban League is active on a broad se- 
ries of fronts: 

At the request of key Congressional leaders 
we are submitting to the Congress a detailed 
agenda for an updated Domestic Marshall 
Plan which we first proposed in 1964 to do for 
the victims of American racism and the poor 
of all colors what America so willingly did 
for the European victims of World War II, 

We have started the National Urban 
League Housing Foundation to expand the 
supply of low and moderate income housing 
and to give black people a share in the build- 
ing and control of their own housing. 

We took a giant step toward strengthening 
black colleges through the Black Executive 
Exchange Program that brings blacks who 
have made it in the competitive give-and- 
take of the professions and business to lec- 
ture and advise students and faculty at black 
institutions of higher education. 

And we have served the needs of ghetto 
youth in a variety of ways, including con- 
sultation and assistance for Youth Organiza- 
tions United, the national federation of over 
200 city street gangs that is helping to chan- 
nel the energies of these youngsters into con- 
structive action on behalf of their commu- 
nities. 

And, further serving youth, our summer 
student program brought 100 college student 
leaders again into the ghettos of America in 
а constructive program to help organize the 
black community, and to place the talent and 
spirit of campus youth at the service of their 
brothers and sisters. 

We moved to fill the nationwide vacuum 
in child care through a Day Care Center Cor- 
poration that promises to fill a crying need 
for neighborhood day care centers operated 
and controlled by the community. 

Our new Consumer Protection Program is 
designed at organizing the exploited minority 
community to a new awareness of making the 
most effective use of their scarce dollars and 
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ending the callous preying upon the poor 
that typifies so much of the economic life 
of the ghetto. 

The Urban League's pioneering Street 
Academies wil come to many more com- 
munities through the establishment of an 
Urban Education Institute that will provide 
the framework for planning and consulting 
with otber institutions and the community 
in order to duplicate many times over our 
successes in helping deprived youngsters to 
recover from the failures of the heartless edu- 
cational bureaucracies, and go on to higher 
educational goals. 

Our Labor Education Advencement Pro- 
gram (LEAP) is responsible for the greatest 
breakthrough of black apprentices into the 
building trades in history, while at the seme 
time creating and supporting black contrac- 
tors. 

Our On-the-Job Training programs are the 
most efficient in the country, with the high- 
est retention rate at the lowest cost per 
trainee. 

Other Urban League programs are helping 
to develop black businessmen, bring new 
opportunities to returning veterans, and fam- 
Пу planning and mental retardation services 
to the black community under its own con- 
trol for the first time. And our various job 
placement and training programs pumped 
$400 million of cool, green cash into the black 
community in new and added wages and sal- 
aries. 

But we cannot be complacent about our 
successes, accomplished with limited re- 
sources. They represent a challenge for still 
greater efforts in the future; a base from 
which we must build the coalitions and unity 
without which racism will remain supreme, 
and poverty will possess the souls of the real 
forgotten Americans—the blacks, the browns, 
and the reds of the rural and urban ghetto. 

This new decade could bring promise of 
& new era in the relations between the races. 
Just as the nation as a whole is at a cross- 
roads, so, too, black people face a new turn- 
ing point, a decisive strategic moment that 
may put us on a new path to freedom. Just 
as there is some doubt whether the nation 
will choose the right path to greatness there 
must be doubts, especially in the light of the 
historic racism of America, that the seventies 
will bring true equality for black people. But 
while we may question the future, it becomes 
our duty to mobilize and steel ourselves for 
а new phase of struggle. 

Black Americans first pursued a strategy 
о] conciliation. Fresh from the prison of slav- 
ery, the Freedmen and their sons tried to 
work with whites and convince them to act 
with decency. Whites remained in basic con- 
trol of all matters affecting blacks, and the 
strategy of conciliation became, above all, a 
strategy of survival a strategy to squeeze 
short-term gains under adversity. 

Then there came a strategy of organiza- 
tion. Blacks created the institutions without 
which there can be no community and no 
progress in & hostile society. These were 
the years that saw the birth of the NAACP, 
the Urban League, and educational, civil, re- 
ligious and business associations. The insti- 
tutional structure of the black community 
took shape, and, abandoned by white society, 
blacks came together to build strength for 
the inevitable future confrontation with un- 
bridled white power. 

The next phase was the strategy of con- 
frontation, in which the institution of the 
black community staged a frontal assault 
on the pillars of racism. This was the era of 
the boycott, the sit-in, ride-ins, wade-ins, 
lie-ins and all the other disruptive tactics 
that confronted Americans not with the 
pliant, silent oppressed blacks they wanted, 
but with the proud, determined black men 
and women who insisted on equality. 

We will be forever grateful for the dedi- 
cated, fearless warriors of CORE, SNCC, 
SCLC, the NAACP and the Urban League who 
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fought the evils of racism on its home 
grounds—in the Southern Black Belt, and in 
the rigged courts and bigoted cities of the 
North. 

And, basically, this strategy worked. To it 
we owe the destruction of the formal, legal 
structure of racism in America. To it we owe 
the passage of laws and the legal decisions 
that provide a framework from which we can 
pursue the goals of complete equality. To it 
we owe the world-wide realization that 
America is plagued by racism, and our coun- 
try has won not the respect, nor even the 
envy, of the world's peoples, but their pity 
that so great a nation can be so incapable of 
morality and action to end poverty and 
bigotry. 

The suspicions harbored by black people of 
this Administration's intentions, suspicions 
that are supported by many of its actions, 
have led to intensified confrontations. Last 
year, at our annual Conference in Washing- 
ton, I recited a long list of administration 
actions and warned that black people would 
not stand for a reversion to official attitudes 
and actions directed against them. A few 
weeks ago Bishop Spottswood, chairman of 
the NAACP, reasserted the widespread black 
disillusionment with the Administration in a 
forceful indictment that accurately reflected 
much of the mood of black people today. 
This mood was further reflected in the Gal- 
lup Poll of last week which shows the over- 
whelming majority of black people dissatis- 
fied with the current Administration. 

It is obvious that where blacks are con- 
cerned, the Administration faces a credibility 
gap of enormous proportions. But it persists 
in claiming that the record does not justify 
this suspicion; that progress is being made, 
and that it does not intend to abandon 
blacks to the evil expedient of a Southern 
strategy that tries to out-Wallace Wallace. 

The record is sometimes muddied. As crit- 
ical as I have been of Administration actions, 
I do admit that there are some signs that 
elements of this Administration are moving 
forward to bring about change. In recent 
weeks there have been indications that tax- 
exemptions for the South's private “Hate 
Academies” will be cut off; that school de- 
segregation might be implemented; that the 
government proposes to move more strongly 
against job discrimination, And there are in- 
dications that agencies such as OEO and 
HEW will channel new funds and programs 
into black organizations that have the ex- 
pertise and the community’s respect to do 
the job that others failed to do. 

All these may be but straws in the wind, 
but it would be à mistake for us to fail to 
recognize that within every Administration 
there are contending forces. To cease to fight 
for our victories and to fail to negotiate with 
those in power is to leave the field to the 
political Neanderthals that so far seem to 
have dominated decision-making in the pas 
few years. M 

Early in his Administration, the President 
asked black Americans to judge him by his 
deeds and not his words. We have done that— 
&nd we have been greatly disappointed. Both 
words and deeds have left a bitterness that 
must now be transcended. Black people 
have—with  justification—always judged 
white America with suspicion and disap- 
pointment. Promises have rarely led to per- 
formance, and words as well as well-meaning 
deeds have often been traps to further en- 
snare us. 

We have been forced by this Administra- 
tion to react with defensive measures, if not 
actual confrontation, and perhaps now a 
new strategy would be more fitting. For 
these tactics were based on protest born of 
powerlessness. I believe that we have dem- 
onstrated that we do have some power now— 
power to make America sit and listen, and to 
negotiate with us as equal partners. America 
can no longer afford to ignore its awakened 
black masses. And no Administration—un- 
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less it is willing to preside over the destruc- 
tion of American democracy, can afford to 
refuse the just demands of its neglected 
minorities. 

While we would hope that the nation’s 
leadership would exercise the kind of deter- 
mined, crusading sense of mission that is 
the hallmark of great leadership, it is a fact 
of life that there is developing a national 
stand-off between those of us who are fight- 
ing for justice and those who want to main- 
tain the status quo, 

This is an impasse that leads nowhere, 
unless it be to further polarization, further 
division, further bitterness. White society has 
shown that it lacks the courage and the 
imagination to break this impasse by moving 
constructively. It is up to the black commu- 
nity to show the way. 

Our cause is just, But white America still 
possesses the power. We must forge the un- 
ion of justice with power. In the words of 
Pascal: “Justice and power must be brought 
together, so that whatever is just may be 
powerful, and whatever is powerful may be 
just.” 

I propose that the just and the powerful 
deal with each other as equals in a strategy 
of negotiation. 

White society has the trappings of power— 
its police, its army, its law. But blacks have 
demonstrated effectively that unless our just 
demands are dealt with, these trappings of 
power only make a society muscle-bound; 
only drive it into displays of raw, naked 
power, displays that solve nothing and tear 
apart everything. 

The two Americas—black and white—need 
each other. Let us break the rigid confines of 
charges and countercharges, protest and ne- 
glect. Let us negotiate our way out of the 
impasse that threatens to split the country 
apart. 

By all means, we must continue to con- 
front injustice. A strategy of negotiation 
does not imply weakness; on the contrary, 
it implies strength—the strength a unified 
black community can demonstrate. In the 
words of John F. Kennedy: "Let us never ne- 
gotiate out of fear; but let us never fear 
to negotiate." Such & strategy demands from 
white America that it face up to the reali- 
ties of & situation in which black young men 
are sent thousands of miles from home to 
fight and die for & cause labeled democracy, 
while democracy is denied them in the swol- 
len ghettos of New York and in the sullen 
farmlands of Mississippi. 

It demands from white America that it 1m- 
plement a massive Domestic Marshall Plan 
that will rescue all Americans from poverty 
and disease. 

And above all, it demands from ‘white 
America that it demonstrate the will, the 
honesty, and the sincerity to face its black 
brothers on equal terms, as peers in a joint 
effort to rid the nation of the cancer of ra- 
cism. 

A strategy of negotiation demands from 
black America the power to negotiate from a 
position of strength. I believe we have dem- 
onstrated that power. In one sense, we have 
amply demonstrated & power to disrupt. In 
another sense, we have demonstrated, 
through the election of black mayors and 
legislators, political strength, and through 
the relentless accomplishment of our people 
against great odds, a changing economic and 
educational strength, We have made the most 
of the limited opportunities available to the 
point where we have the pride, the strength, 
and the accomplishments which should com- 
pel white leadership to sit down with us as 
equals. 

A strategy of negotiation demands of black 
leadership a sense of unity and purpose, with- 
out which we will be subject to the old di- 
vide-and-conquer tactics oppressors have al- 
ways used, It will demand of us a discipline 
and a willingness to rise above differences 
of doctrine and personality for the greater 
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good of all black people. We must, more 
than ever, impose upon ourselves and our 
organizations a community of spirit and a 
fraternal bond that will enable us to better 
negotiate from a base of strength and unity. 

Because we believe so strongly in the need 
for a unified black community to negotiate 
from a position of strength, we here and now 
issue a Call to Black Leadership to meet and 
to discuss an agenda for change. 

We want to arrive at a broad consensus 
of positions that can be negotiated with 
white America. 

We call for a meeting of blacks that in- 
cludes all points of view from all shades of 
the spectrum of opinion. 

We would like to cooperate with our broth- 
ers and sisters of all persuasions. We seek 
peaceful dialogue, not only with those whose 
opinions we share, but with all representa- 
tive elements of the black community. 

In unity there is strength, and we seek 
to help to bring about a unified black posi- 
tion with which White Society can be con- 
fronted and with which it must negotiate. 

It will not be easy to achieve such unity, 
because there are those whose experiences 
have led them to despair of White America 
ever acting in a decent way. But I have con- 
fidence that black people will muster the 
courage and the strength to make one last 
effort, based on our common sufferings, to 
stand united against the system that op- 
presses us. 

And for America, this may be the last op- 
portunity she has to deal with black Ameri- 
cans and to negotiate with leaders respon- 
sible to their people, before the terrifying 
prospect of internal strife, armed suppression 
and needless destruction descend fully upon 
us all. 

Black unity is essential for black progress. 
This is no time for divisions. This is no time 
for us to mimic the polarization. of white 
society, Only by unified action can we break 
the bonds that chain us. Only by unified 
action can we force America to become moral. 
Only by unified action can we forge the 
alliances across racial lines that promise 
progress, 

And only through unity can we cut through 
the undergrowth of myth and misunder- 
standing and unite with other minorities to 
forge a new coalition for a better tomorrow. 

I know that blacks have often been sus- 
Picious of such alliances. We have become 
contemptuous of an America that has "dis- 
covered" its problems so recently, although 
we have struggled with them for so long. 
We sense that other causes have higher prior- 
ity than our own—that the motives of others 
are not always the same as ours, and that 
our suffering is so much more intense, and 
has been so prolonged. 

But we must not let ourselves become 
imprisoned by concepts of race that ignore 
the other causes of our misery. As W. E. B. 
DuBois pointed out: “Back of the problem 
of race and color Hes a greater problem which 
both obscures and implements it: and that 
is the fact that so many civilized persons are 
willing to live in comfort even if the price 
of. this is poverty, ignorance, and disease of 
the majority of their fellow-men.” 

The economic and power dimensions of 
the problems facing us can be met through 
alliances with others in this twisted society 
who are hurting, too. 

The problems of poverty are not black 
alone, There is hunger in the tenements and 
shacks of whites and browns and reds as 
well. There is misery in Appalachian ghost- 
towns, in the barrios of the West, in migrant 
labor camps, and in Indian reservations. And 
there is misery here in New York’s Harlem, 
South Bronx, and Bedford Stuyvesant. 

America has grown fat and heavy with the 
sweat and labor of all minorities now she 
must grow proud and strong through an alli- 
ance based on our realism and sense of pur- 
pose. There is at hand the raw material for 
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building the strong alliance for social jus- 
tice that 1s essential if America is to be 
saved—and we must save her If we are not 
all to go down the drain. While it is an 
historic fact that we came here on different 
ships, it is imperative that we realize that 
we're in the same boat now. 

Coalitions for action can be formed with 
those whose frustrations may be somewhat 
different from those of minorities and the 
poor, White workers are hurting economi- 
cally—just as we are. The top five percent 
of the population makes twenty percent of 
the income; the bottom twenty percent makes 
only five percent of the income. And that 
hasn't changed despite the New Deal, the 
Fair Deal, and all the other efforts at reform 
in the past. The white working class must be 
helped to understand that they, too, are dying 
in Vietnam; they, too, аге hurting from the 
recession; and that they, too, are plagued 
by many of the problems that plague black 
people. 

The white working class can also unite 
with us to combat crime. For all the talk 
of crime in the streets, it is the black com- 
munity that suffers disproportionately from 
crime. If you are black, the chances that 
you will be robbed are triple those if you 
are white; the chances you'll know burglary 
and car theft are almost double. If you make 
less than $3,000 your chances of being robbed 
are five times higher than if your income is 
over $10,000; your chances of being raped 
are four times as high; and your chance of 
being burglarized, double. Blacks and whites 
can join together to combat the fear that 
grips both our communities. 

Moreover, the deep frustrations caused by 
the expanding war; the horror of the Jack- 
son and Kent State killings; the growing 
unemployment and recession; the stock mar- 
ket's steep decline; and the dissatisfaction 
with the rampant materialism that poisons 
the environment have convinced millions of 
Americans that you cannot tolerate injustice 
to the few without encouraging the erosion 
of justice for the many. Affluent Americans 
are beginning to see these connections, and 
they are beginning to listen to their children, 
who are not only concerned with the pov- 
erty of the ghetto, but also are angry at the 
poverty of the spirit that afflicts their elders. 

I believe that the time is now for broad 
coalitions. 

I believe that the many disparate and con- 
tending forces in our society today, the di- 
verse people and groups trying to change 
some small corner of American life, can. be 
brought to see how racism and mindless 
materialism work hand-in-hand to turn the 
American dream into & nightmare. 

And I believe that—whether because they 
pursue their own self-interest or because 
they move their idealism to a higher, more 
realistic plane—a new coalition can be forged 
that will once more return America to a 
sense of purpose and a will to justice. 

I believe the time has come when black 
people must unite, must create coalitions in 
order to negotiate a peace that will settle the 
issues that divide the country and, by so 
doing, bring us together. 

The proud black spirit of today seeks jus- 
tice and decency. It seeks to move beyond 
racism to a new era of progress and recon- 
ciliation. It seeks power. not for its own 
sake, but in order to use it wisely and to 
prevent its misuse by racism. It seeks peace 
with honor, justice with respect. It seeks a 
newer world, and a better tomorrow. 

“And for that tomorrow, 
God, give us men, 
Men who are proud of their Godliness, 
Yet humble in their humanity; 
Men who know themselves, but who in 
knowing themselves 
Do not ignore others; 
Men who are conscious of others, not only 
of what 
They can derive from them, but also give 
to them; 
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God give us men, 

Men like Abraham Lincoln, Frederick 
Douglass, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and John Brown 

Who would not stop at the cheap art of 
espousing causes, 

But who championed men among the 
anonymous mass of men; 

Men like these whose plety 

Lay not only in credal affirmation, but 
rather in the Confirmation of their 
deeds. 

To this end, 

We need Thy help, 

And with Thy help we may yet, all of us, 
become men; 

All of us brothers, 

All of us Thy children; 

All of us truly human.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LONG MEMORIES 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, “Mem- 
ory,” said Freud, “is selective.” We tend 
to repress unpleasant facts and think of 
only the good. 

Some things, however, can never be 
forgotten, no matter how horrible they 
are to contemplate. One of these is the 
fate of our servicemen. held captive by 
Hanoi. 

We know they are suffering terrible 
deprivations. 

We know they are tortured. 

We know they are kept incommunicado 
from their families and friends. 

These facts are unpleasant to think 
about. All Americans recoil at the treat- 
ment of our men held by the North Viet- 
namese. If Hanoi believes, however, that 
we will forget these men merely because 
we are revolted by their condition, they 
are sadly mistaken. 

Our concern for their welfare will not 
diminish until their release. We will not 
allow our memories to become clouded 
by “pleasant thoughts" until the barbaric 
treatment of our men has ended. 

Freud was wrong. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MIGRATORY FARMWORKERS 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday, August 4, 1970, during the 
course of the debate on the conference 
report on H.R. 14705, the unemployment 
compensation bill, which was adopted by 
the Senate 50 to 19 and cleared for the 
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President, I spoke in support of the action 
of the conference committee in deleting 
the amendment adopted by the Senate to 
cover certain agricultural workers—in- 
cluding migratory workers—under the 
bill. I also mentioned at that time the 
fact that the two documentary fiims that 
have been made in Florida on the living 
conditions of the migratory farmworkers 
were grossly unfair and not typical of the 
genera; situation in our State. 

Mr, President, it is true that additional 
work must be done in improving the con- 
ditions of migratory farmworkers in 
Florida. Unfortunately, in depicting the 
living conditions of migratory workers, 
no effort has been made to show the good 
efforts in Florida that have succeeded in 
obtaining better housing, hospitalization, 
child care and education, along with 
much more adequate wages. Neither is 
the fact made clear that the migratory 
farmworkers must receive the minimum 
wage as provided under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and that in many cases 
they receive substantially higher pay 
either on a daily or piece rate basis. 

Mr. President, to emphasize the ef- 
forts that have been made to unfairly 
slant the story of the migratory farm- 
workers, which has been done througl- 
out the television and news media, I ask 
unanimous consent to have an article 
written by Margaret Shaleuly, entitled 
“Migrant Tour ‘Carried Hate'" appear- 
ing in the August 5, 1970, issue of Today, 
a daily newspaper, published in Cocoa, 
Fla., be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MIGRANT Tour “CARRIED HATE” 
(By Margaret Shaleuly) 

A Cocoa High School dean blasted Bre- 
vard Junior College students Tuesday night 
for “carrying hate instead of encouragement” 
to fruit pickers. 

Ruth Anderson, dean of women at the 
new Cocoa High School, was the only com- 
munity representative on a two-day, BJC- 
sponsored tour of living quarters for fruit 
Pickers in Frostproof and Avon Park last 
weekend. 

Miss Anderson, a Brevard teacher for 10 
years, said the delegation of five students 
and two professors "was more interested in 
furthering its own goal—which I haven't 
yet identified—instead of the human good." 

She attacked their attempts to manage 
news coverage, the manner of questioning 
and the purpose of the trip. 

Students limited their visits to groves be- 
longing to Minute Maid—a subsidiary of the 
Coca-Cola Food Products Division. 

Students were Leonard Smith, student 
government association president; Rick Mc- 
Devitt, Jim King, Guy Tewksbury and Nor- 
man McDonald. 

Black Student Council leader Nat Sanders 
and math teacher Jerome Cardell were the 
professors accompanying the students. 

Smith said the group spent $200 funded 
from the school. 

News media were verbally assaulted by 
the delegation trying to influence coverage, 
Miss Anderson said. 

"I heard a reporter called an obscenity, & 
hypocrite, and attacked with statements 
such as 'I dare you to print this.' 

"A reporter was riding in my car and we 
were having a discussion about the condi- 
tions seen with two of the students. We dis- 
agreed, but it was a calm, peaceful discus- 
sion. 
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"At the next gas stop, the first students 
were replaced with McDevitt and Sanders 
who forcefuly shouted their arguments," 
Miss Anderson said. 

Miss Anderson said she was taking & pic- 
ture of a house in Alpine Quarters and “a 
student told me not to include a late model 
car—that would be damaging." 

“They didn't ask. They demanded. 

"I just can't believe BJC contributed to 
finance this trip," said Miss Anderson who 
paid her own way. 

"I heard students say things like 'capital- 
istic pigs, referring to the Coca-Cola offi- 
cials—'capitalism has got to go—socialism is 
in.'" 

Group members, she said, had a precon- 
ceived idea of what they wanted to find. 

The two places visited had only year-round 
resident pickers who lived in free housing. 
Migrant workers had moved on to other 
fields. 

Lemon picking was to have started Monday. 

"In two hours, we rushed into the lives of 
these people and tried to convince them they 
were destitute and enslaved," she said de- 
scribing the visit to Maxcy Quarters in Frost- 
proof. 

Students promised “the big corporation 
which makes $124 million a year” would 
change conditions soon. 

“Some of the people were afraid a change 
might come—officials would tear down the 
free housing and they would have to find 
their own housing in town.” 

Students failed to visit other areas—where 
the transients were housed or where pickers 
lived in rented housing. 

Behind the Maxcy Quarters the group saw 
“ratty trailers, but they were unoccupied 
and we didn't know if they were ever oc- 
cupied.” 

“I did notice that if a person was black 
and did not feel he was completely dis- 
enchanted with life and Coca-Cola, he was 
called a ‘Tom’ by the group," Miss Anderson 
said. 

“And a white person was a redneck.” 

Several times people asked, “What’s with 
Coca-Cola—there are worse conditions in 
other groves,” she said. 

“They didn't have to use school money, 
spend two days and travel 150 miles to find 
houses without plumbing and unpaved 
streets. They could look in their own back- 
yard and see worse conditions.” 

Students “overlooked some of the people 
had pride in being good pickers or had 
planted flowers and gardens around their 
houses. 

“I went into one house which was filthy. 
And another which was immaculate.” 

Leading questions were asked, she said. 

"Instead of just asking, "What's it like to 
be а picker?’, group members asked, ‘Do you 
feel you've been forced to live below human 
dignity?’ 

“A girl with two years of college started 
to answer the question and she was told to 
either say ‘yes or no.’ 

"I couldn't help but wonder what the pick- 
ers thought these young people could do for 
them—the pickers were neater, better dressed 
and more polite,” she said. 

Smith, Sanders and McDevitt could not be 
reached for comment Tuesday night. 


Mr. HOLLAND..Mr. President, I asked 
that this article be printed in the RECORD 
for I believe that the manner in which 
the delegation of students and one or 
more teachers conducted the sponsored 
tour to view migratory farm workers’ 
living conditions is typical of the ap- 
proach and desired effect that the pro- 
ducers of the two documentary films 
wished to depict, rather than to show the 
true picture and the sincere and success- 
ful efforts which have been made to im- 
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prove the living and working conditions 
of the migrants. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point an editorial response tele- 
vised over Station WJXT, Jacksonville, 
Fla., on July 31 and August 1, 1970. I 
ask that this editorial response be in- 
serted in the Recor as it shows clearly 
that WJXT, after presenting editorials, 
provides time for contrasting views as 
expressed in this case by Mr. Al Also- 
brook, information officer of the Flor- 
ida Farm Bureau. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
response was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

EDITORIAL RESPONSE 


NEWSMAN. In order to provide à better un- 
derstanding of public issues, WJXT presents 
views contrasting with those expressed in our 
editorials. Responding to a recent WJXT 
Editorial, here is Al Alsobrook, information 
director of the Florida Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

Mr. Аѕовкоок. NBC, in its so-called white 
paper on migrant labor in Florida, says that 
Florida has about 200,000 migrant workers 
and implied that all of them live in appalling 
misery, poverty and neglect. WJXT im an 
editorial tended to agree. What are the facts? 

At the peak of the harvest season there are 
no more than 100,000 farm workers in Florida 
and of these roughly 30,000 can be truly 
classified as migrant. Admittedly some Flor- 
ida farm workers, and they are in the great 
minority, are poor and ill-housed. But it is 
unfair to condemn the agricultural program 
of an entire state by suggesting the worst 
elements represent average conditions. That's 
about as fair as holding up the slum condi- 
tions of Jacksonville to nation-wide view, im- 
plying that such conditions represent the 
Bold New City of the South. 

"There's every good reason and the respon- 
sibility of news media to attack those areas 
in which the migrant or anyone else is a 
hapless target for abuse, To film, as NBC did, 
& part-time construction worker who has 
lived in the same area of Florida nearly all 
of his life and to imply to the nation that 
this man is an example of a migrant worker 
in Florida is more than unfair and borders 
on the dishonest. We are distressed that any 
representatiye of the news media would draw 
such.an unbalanced, untrue picture, 

It is shocking and indefensible to have peo- 
ple living in shacks and roach-infested 
houses, whether they be on Florida Avenue 
in Jacksonville or U.S. 27 in South Florida. 
It is also shocking that a major television 
documentary. would claim that no progress 
has been made when in fact more than $61 
million has been spent on farm labor hous- 
ing over the past 10 years and nearly a mil- 
lion dollars is spent annually on health pro- 
grams for Florida farm workers and their 
families. 

Yes, there is poverty in all of Florida, but 
thankfully it is the exception rather than 
the rule. Would that the non-farm poor in 
the metropolitan areas received as much 
journalistic attention and could make as 
much progress as their counterparts down 
on the farm. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, I find 
no fault in the presentation of the bad 
side of the migratory picture so long as 
it is truthfully told as not typical of the 
whole picture and so long as the success- 
ful efforts being made to improve the 
conditions under which many and I be- 
lieve most migratory farmworkers live in 
Florida are also expressed in order that 
the public may obtain a true and un- 
biased picture of the whole situation. 
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Unfortunately, this has not been the 
case in the instance of the two docu- 
mentaries on the subject. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSI- 
NESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that not- 
withstanding that the morning hour will 
expire in a few minutes, at 12:30 p.m. 
today, the period for the transaction of 
routine business be extended, with 
statements made therein limited to 3 
minutes; upon the conclusion of which 
the unfinished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dore). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


A DISTURBING ACCOUNT OF 
CONDITIONS IN GREECE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
former director of the British Broad- 
casting Corp., Sir Hugh Greene, has writ- 
ten à perceptive and profoundly disturb- 
ing account of the conditions in Greece. 
The article was published in the London 
Sunday Telegraph of August 2, 1970. 

It is embarrassing to find our country 
supporting actively, with large amounts 
of material and money, such an antidem- 
ocratic, oppressive regime as that now 
imposed upon the people of Greece. 

Twice Members of this body have 
sought to restrict our assistance until the 
regime modified its tyranny, but each 
time a slim majority has supported the 
colonels. It raises serious questions about 
our sense of perspective and our judg- 
ment in selecting our allies. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Sir Hugh Greene b» printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECOR», 
as follows: 

GREEK DICTATOR DROPS THE MASK 
(By Sir Hugh Greene) 

In an exclusive interview (tne first ac- 
cording to his entourage, that he has granted 
for a year or more) the Prime Minister of 
Greece, Mr. George Papadopoulos, gave no- 
tice in effect that he sees no end at any 
time in the near future to his tenure of 
absolute power. 

He abandoned the phrases he has previ- 
ously used, particularly for the benefit of 
the Americans, about a timetable, however 
gradual, for the restoration of parliamentary 
democracy, and he justified the continua- 
tion of martial law as a means of keeping the 
Greek people under the control of his regime. 

Mr. Papadopoulos is not noted for the 
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clarity with which he uses the Greek lan- 
guage. But no other interpretation can be 
put on what he said to me. In other words, 
the dictator was dropping the mask, 

I felt myself in the presence of a man 
who is full of self-confidence after more 
than three years of absolute power and 
who no longer considers it necessary to 
maintain some of his previous pretenses. He 
is, I would judge, a man who !s emerging 
from the chrysalis stage of the consummate 
conspirator he used to be into an absolute 
ruler fanatically convinced of the blessing 
and protection of God as well as of the 
tanks of his army and the massive security 
apparatus of his police state. 

One sign of this new self-confidence was 
that I was not asked for my questions in 
advance in accordance with what I gathered 
had been his previous practice (I should not 
have agreed if I had been) and that we 
were alone apart from an interpreter. We 
talked for exactly an hour on a day when 
he had taken over the Foreign Office follow- 
ing the death of Mr. Pipinelis, and was also, 
no doubt, concerned about the situation cre- 
ated at Athens Airport by the Palestinian 
hijackers. 

I was talking not only to the Prime Min- 
ister of Greece but to the Minister of the 
Ministry to the Prime Minister (responsible 
among other things for the Civil Service, 
the Intelligence Service, Press and Infor- 
mation, athletics and archaeology), the Min- 
ister of Defence.and the Foreign Minister. 
He had just that morning divested himself 
of his duties as Minister of Education. But 
the concentration of power remained a 
formidable one by any standards, 


DANGER FROM COMMUNIST ACTIVITY 


Mr. Papadopoulos is a small man with 
receding black hair, a somewhat muddy com- 
plexion and a military moustache. He has 
expressionless’ eyes which do not change 
when he smiles. But he is not without con- 
siderable charm. Whatever one may think of 
his methods, his enemies have certainly 
tended to underestimate his capacities. 

I asked him whether he still regarded his 
régime as a provisional one and the answer 
I got was anything but categorical. It was 
his Government’s ultimate objective, he said, 
to provide the nation with those conditions 
that were essential for the function of the 
State within the framework of the Consti- 
tutior of 1968. In that sense the present 
form of government was provisional. 

I ask whether he had a firm timetable 
in mind for an evolution toward a parlia- 
mentary form of government. So far as the 
successive stages which had to be followed, 
said Mr. Papadopoulos, he did. But as re- 
gards the definite time to be allotted to each 
of those stages, the Government could not 
possibly maintain a fixed time schedule, 

This means, I am sure, that the hope of 
elections in 1971, previously encouraged by 
Mr. Papadopoulos for the sake of foreign 
opinion, can be written off. It was in any 
case а completely unrealistic hope based on 
wishful thinking. No dictator commits sui- 
cide while his power 15 still unchallenged. 

In a disquisition which followed, Mr. 
Papadopoulos made the interesting admis- 
sion that in the years before his seizure of 
power democracy in Greece had not been in 
danger of being overthrown through the 
direct activities of Communism, That is un- 
doubtedly true, but coming from him it was 
at least a change of emphasis. 


ABSENCE OF PARTY BASIS IS A WEAKNESS 


I asked him whether he saw himself at 
any time in the future emerging as the 
leader of a political party and fighting an 
election himself. He replied that he hoped 1t 
would not be necessary for him to continue 
to govern the country as a political Prime 
Minister. By that time his job should be 
done and he should be able to leave to others 
the continuation of the government. 
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I did not feel that I was talking to a man 
who was working on the assumption that 
that time was very close. I wondered while 
he spoke whether he did not see himself 
rivalling in his tenure of power a Franco or 
Salazar—even though he may lack the 
astuteness of the one and the intellectual 
grasp of the other, 

I asked him whether he thought that the 
absence of a party political basis for his 
régime was a weakness. I was thinking of 
other dictators in recent European history 
such as Hitler and Mussolini whose power 
was firmly based on a party structure. He 
replied that it was indeed a weakness, but as 
his aim was to mitigate party political pas- 
sions it was a weakness he had to put up 
with. 

Did he genuinely believe, I asked him, in a 
democratic system as being preferable to an 
authoritarian one? With what seemed to me 
to be complete sincerity this strange man 
replied that he did indeed believe in a demo- 
cratic system as the safest, in so far as it 
ensured conditions that were the most satis- 
factory as regards justice, freedom, security 
and human dignity. But he somewhat 
spoiled the effect of this by discoursing on 
the need for the elected representatives of 
the people to be “imbued with a deep sense 
of their responsibility" and “ideals” and not 
to be motivated by the sole desire to be re- 
elected. 

It was not hard to draw the conclusion 
that in his eyes Greek politicians lacked all 
these rather vague qualifications. 

We come now to what seemed to me to 
be, perhaps, the key passage in the whole 
interview. I asked whether he considered it 
imperative that martiallaw should be main- 
tained indefinitely. Martial law, he said, was 
now a mere shadow and he hoped it would 
not be necessary to keep it much longer. 

Since he described martial law as a mere 
shadow, I said, why did he not eliminate it 
right away? The necessity, he replied, was 
psychological. The spirit of anarchy was still 
intense, “Men are restrained by this mere 
shadow of martial law more than they would 
be by the whole normal legal structure.” 

This from a man who claims to have 92 
percent of the Greek nation behind him is 
а remarkable admission of the need to main- 
tain the whole apparatus of terror: the need 
for what Mr. Papadopoulos has called on 
another occasion "the element of fear." 

I asked him about political prisoners and 
detainees. Could he show clemency? '"Time 
alone," he replied, “will show.” He fully in- 
tended to free himself of this matter at the 
earliest date possible—a somewhat ambigu- 
ous response. 

We had a long discussion about his political 
thinking and the reading from which it de- 
rives—psychologically interesting, for this is 
& strange man. He clearly believes from his 
reading of ancient Greek history and philos- 
ophy in some sort of continual historical flow 
between democracy, anarchy and authori- 
tarianism. But, unlike other dictators, he has 
no idealogy, apart from a rather curious mix- 
ture of Christianity and a belief in the eter- 
nal virtues of everything “Greek,” and what 
is or is not “Greek” he would probably wish 
to determine himself. 

My last question was whether he felt that 
the arms embargo (imposed after his coup 
d'état) embarrassed him in any way or weak- 
ened his position. “I always try,” he replied, 
“to see things in as realistic a way as possible. 
The situation can be compared with that of 
а man who wishes to guard his estate from 
an enemy. If he considers it wise to provide 
the guard with à gun so that he may the 
better protect his own cottage as well as the 
estate he should then give the guard a pow- 
erful gun. If the guard has no gun he will 
still try to defend both his own cottage and 
the estate as well as he can, but his prospects 
Of success will be very poor." 
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WHERE THE ARMS WILL COME FROM 

In the last war, said Mr, Papadopoulos, 
Greece had defended herself against German 
aggression although very inadequately 
armed, and the arms she possessed had most- 
ly come from Germany before the war. He 
smiled broadly. “Please,” he said, “do not 
draw the conclusion that we shall now buy 
Russian arms. We can get what we want 
from one or the other of our allies (he no 
doubt had France particularly in mind) and 
I expect England will now be one of the first 
to do a deal. 

“Some of our allies,” he went on, “think 
that they can exert pressure on us by refus- 
ing to provide us with arms. But military aid 
is not an essential factor. No arms embargo 
can ever pressurise my Government or check 
its work and progress.” 

So there we have it in what for Mr. Papa- 
dopoulos are very plain words. He was, in ef- 
fect, giving notice that he would not, as some 
of the former Greek politicians who have 
honourably refused to co-operate with his 
régime had hoped he might, trade a firm 
date for parliamentary elections against re- 
newed arms deliveries from the United 
States. 

At the beginning of our interview he had 
made one other comment on Greek foreign 
policy which is worth reporting. He had, he 
said, taken over the Foreign Office himself 
on the death of Mr. Pipinelis, whose name 
was linked with the détente with Turkey 
over Cyprus at the end of 1967, in order to 
stress the continuity of Greek foreign policy 
in just those two particular aspects, Turkey 
and Cyprus. 

So it looks more and more as if the Colon- 
els will not be a temporary phenomenon on 
the Greek scene as other military dictator- 
ships have been. Having on April 21, 1967, 
pre-empted a generals' strike, which would 
probably have had the support of the King, 
the Colonels have shown a staying-power 
which few people at the time would have 
foreseen. "Long Live April 21st" proclaim 
posters all over Athens—not a very inspiring 
slogan, but perhaps a prophetic one. 

The results for Greece, as those who at any 
other time would have been its élite see it, 
are sad and may well be sadder yet. Democ- 
racy is being strangled, not cured. Political 
life, and Greeks love politics, is stifled. Intel- 
lectual life—and there had been a great 
flowering of the arts before 1967—1s pretty 
well dead. Education is perverted and Greek 
children are being brought up on new text- 
books of which decent teachers are ashamed. 

The most prominent illustrations in a his- 
tory text-book for sixth forms which I saw 
was a full-page photograph of that former 
Minister for Education, Mr. Papadopoulos— 
not, perhaps, what one would expect of a 
“provisional” régime. Everything has to be 
“Greek” and the teaching of modern mathe- 
matics has been permitted only because 
somebody was ingenious enough to produce 
“proofs” that it had been invented in ancient 
Greece. 

Day after day in their newspapers (and 
Greeks remain great newspaper readers even 
though any opposition Press has been 
smothered) people read that their country 
is a haven of peace in a disorderly world. 

While I was in Athens a front-page edi- 
torial in the Government paper Nea Politia 
informed its readers that “Britain has been 
picked these days as the target of those forces 
which are striving to undo democratic prin- 
ciples in the West, using the method of up- 
heaval aimed at dislocating the economies of 
free countries." The trade unions were defy- 
ing the verdict of the majority and striking 
& blow at the new Government to prevent the 
implementation of its policies. Italy was dis- 
integrating. Hence, declared the paper, a 
change in the attitude of Europe towards 
Greece. 
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"Most Europeans now feel that Greece 1s 
no longer the country which has abolished 
democracy to replace it with an authoritarian 
regime, as the opponents of the Revolution at 
first wanted to haye people think. Greece is 
the country that first diagnosed the nature 
of the menace to democratic freedom and 
took the necessary steps, European peoples 
no longer look upon Greece as an example 
to avoid but as one to follow. They envy her 
for the tranquillity, order and continuous 
progress which she enjoys." 

An example to follow? Since I spent five 
and a half years in Nazi Germany in the 
"Thirties I was naturally tempted all the 
time to make comparísons between the Ger- 
many of that period and the Greece of the 
Colonels, It is a temptation which on the 
whole one should avoid, because the dif- 
ferences are at least as striking as the re- 
semblances, 

The number of political prisoners and de- 
tainees in Greece today (at a conserva- 
tive estimate about 1,900) is, in relation to 
the sizes of the population, probably no 
less than it was in Germany in the middle 
‘Thirties. Many of the best and noblest peo- 
ple in the country have been sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment, have been de- 
tained without trial, or sent into exile in 
remote mountain villages or island concen- 
tration camps. The greatest living Greeks 
cannot obtain passports to go abroad with- 
out, as they see 1t, going on their knees to 
Mr, Pattakos, the Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior. 

The apparatus of terror—aided by modern 
technology—is, or is thought to be, all-per- 
vading. As one small] businessman (anything 
but an intellectual) said to me, on every bus 
at the rush-hour there is someone listening 
for subyersive conversation—or people think 
there is; in every block of flats there is some- 
one keeping an eye on visitors or anything 
else that may be going on—or people think 
there 1s. 

Every police station holds the files of all 
the people living in its area, Without a cer- 
tificate of political reliability from the police 
a student or school-leaver cannot get a job; 
you cannot even get a driving licence, Under 
this system the petty tyranny in the small 
towns and villages of Greece is probably 
worse than in Athens. 

All the stories of police brutality and tor- 
ture, which led to the decision to expel 
Greece from the Councll of Europe, were 
confirmed to me in every detail by relatives 
and friends of those concerned. They have 
shown a remarkable courage in their appeals 
to world opinion. Much information circu- 
lates in the underground Press, which per- 
sists In spite of many arrests. One informa- 
tion leaflet which I was shown gave details 
of the 69 women still held for political rea- 
sons in Greek prisons last may, many of 
them suffering from tuberculosis, cancer, 
arthritic conditions, ulcers, angina pectoris, 
intestinal alIments and other diseases all ag- 
gravated by the conditions of their imprison- 
ment and unsuitable diet. 

I suppose it would be fair to say that, 
in the face of all this, the bulk of the popu- 
lation is apathetic or cowed, a small minor- 
ity supports the regime and another minor- 
ity 1s strongly opposed. The future is made 
more dark by the increasing organisation of 
children in the Corps of Alkimi, a jack- 
booted. copy of the Hitler Youth. 

One searches constantly for a bright side. 
There have been no political executions— 
and that is no small thing. Greece is not an 
aggressive power: indeed from the external 
point of view the present regime has been a 
stabilising influence in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. Some people say that there are 
less graft and corruption involved in every- 
day dealings with officials than there were 
before: some people say the opposite. There 
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are plenty of stories of nepotism in the sense 
of favours done to relatives of leading mem- 
bers of the regime, and there are certainly 
plenty of Jobs'for members of the new mili- 
tary Establishment—even in control of the 
arts. 

One thing that Greeks much resent is 
what they describe as the American theory 
that Greece has always been much the same 
under any regime and that the Colonels are 
nothing new and no worse than many of 
their predecessors, Indeed, one result of the 
last three years is a growing anti-American- 
ism, for America is associated, justly or un- 
justly, with support for the Colonels. 


THE SHEPHERD WHO WAS NO SHEEP 


Under any dictatorial system political 
Jokes make an interesting study. In Greece 
they seem to centre round Mr. Pattakos, the 
robust and outspoken (in Greece you will 
hear worse adjectives) Minister of the In- 
terior, as in Nazi Germany they did around 
Góring. Indeed, you will sometimes hear peo- 
ple calling Greece Pattakistan. It is said that 
Mr. Pattakos was once driving through 
northern Greece when his car was held up 
on the road by a flock of sheep. Improving 
the occasion, as he always does, he engaged 
the shepherd in conversation. 

“You know,” said Mr, Pattakos, "that if we 
had not come to power the Communists 
would have taken your sheep." 

"But they are not my sheep," said the 
shepherd. 

“Then they would have taken your house,” 
said Mr. Pattakos. 

"But it 1s not my house," said the shep- 
herd. 

"Then," said Mr. Pattakos desperately, 
"they would have raped your wife." 

“So,” said the shepherd, “you mean to say 
that you have made all this mess for the sake 
of my wife’s virtue?” 

But, being a liberal shepherd, he used a 
grosser name. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
NAMES PANEL TO PROBE INTER- 
NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL AC- 
TIVITIES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, every 
Senator recognizes how important the 
issue of environmental quality has be- 
come in the past few years. In meeting 
this issue, we have confined most of our 
efforts to work at the national or sub- 
national level. Yet the problems of global 
pollution, and the need for international 
environmental cooperation, have become 
obvious to members of the scientific com- 
munity and to many members of the 
Government. 

It was with this realization in mind, 
that pollution knows no national bound- 
aries, that 40 Members of the Senate 
cosponsored my Senate Resolution 399, 
which I submitted on April 27 of this 
year. Senate Resolution 399 calls atten- 
tion to the global nature of human 
ecology, and advocates that a World 
Environmental Institute be established, 
both for the purpose of gathering and 
disseminating environmental data, and 
to serve as a center for research on 
global environmental problems. 

Some form of global environmental 
authority is inevitable, and that new 
authority wil have to perform, as a 
minimum, the functions outlined in Sen- 
ate Resolution 399. 

The growing activity designed to create 
a global environmental agency has been 
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the subject of many of my remarks dur- 
ing the past 2 months, and today I am 
happy to share with the Senate the latest 
and perhaps most hopeful development 
in this urgent quest for worldwide en- 
vironmental sanity. 

The National Academy of Sciences has 
recently appointed a distinguished group 
of scholars and officials from a variety 
of disciplines to facilitate American par- 
ticipation in current and anticipated in- 
ternational environmental activities. 
This group, known as the Committee for 
International Environmental Pro- 
grams—IEPC—will be headed by Dr. 
Thomas F. Malone, who is a Deputy For- 
eign Secretary of the NAS and chair- 
man of the NAS Advisory Committee on 
International Organizations and Pro- 
grams. The Executive Director of the 
IEPC will be Dr. Henry J. Kellermann, 
who served until recently as the Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State for 
Environmental Affairs. Dr. Kellermann’s 
brilliant performance in the State De- 
partment is in part responsible for the 
upgrading of the Special Assistant post 
to that of Assistant Secretary for Envir- 
onmental Affairs. 

I congratulate the National Academy, 
and the members of the IEPC, on the for- 
mation of this committee. Its task will 
not be an easy one, but the role that the 
IEPC will play in bringing the United 
States to active international environ- 
mental leadership is a crucial one. 

I hope that the IEPC will recognize the 
support that this international effort has 
here in the Senate, and I hope that the 
committee will consider Senate Resolu- 
tion 399 as a flexible and supportive piece 
of legislation. The resolution aims less at 
& specific form for the impending global 
environmental authority than it does at 
facilitating an affirmative diplomatic ef- 
fort by the United States. Creation of 
the IEPC demonstrates that this effort 
has already begun, at the nongovern- 
mental level at least. The success of the 
TEPC could very well lead to more active 
leadership on the part of the Depart- 
ment of State and other Government 
agencies, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a press release announcing the 
creation of. IEPC be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows; 

CREATION OF IEPC 

WASHINGTON. —A committee to facilitate 
the participation of the U.S. scientific com- 
munity in international enyironmental ac- 
tiyities has been formed by the National 
Academy of Sciences (NAS). 

The Committee for International Environ- 
mental Programs (IEPC) will also advise the 
Federal government in this area, áct as an 
adhering group in the United States for in- 
ternational ecological programs on a non- 
governmental level, and develop and main- 
tain a clearinghouse for information on non- 
governmental ecological activities. 

Global environmental programs are in- 
creasing at a rapid rate. New and planned 
&ctivities include a conference on the human 
environment to be sponsored by the United 
Nations in 1972; an intergovernmental re- 
search program called “Man and the Bio- 
sphere,” now being organized by UNESCO 
to start in 1972; a meeting on problems of 
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the environment scheduled for 1971 by the 
Economic Commission for Europe; and the 
Scientific Committee on Problems of the En- 
vironment (SCOPE), newly created br the 
International Council of Scientific Unions. 

The new NAS committee, established un- 
der the joint auspices of the Environmental 
Studies Board and Office of the Foreign Sec- 
retary, is headed by Thomas F. Malone, Pro- 
fessor of Physics and Consultant to the Pres- 
ident of the University of Connecticut. Dr. 
Malone is widely experienced in internation- 
al scientific affairs, being a Deputy Foreign 
Secretary of the NAS and Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on International Orga- 
nizations and Programs. A past president of 
the American Geophysical Union and the 
American Meteorological Society, he also 
served as chairman of the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. 

Henry J. Kellermann, a former senior 
Foreign Service Officer and U.S. Permanent 
Representative to UNESCO, has been ap- 
pointed Executive Director of IEPC. He has 
been Special Assistant for Environmental 
Affairs in the Department of State and 
Chairman of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on International Aspects of Environ- 
mental Quality of the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology. 

Members of the new committee come from 
& variety of disciplines, including the natural 
and social sciences, law, and medicine. This 
group wil be supplemented as the program 
develops with special panels on such topics 
as international institutional arrangements, 
legal implications and instrumentalities, 
economic aspects of environmental changes, 
and environmental education. 

Regular members of IEPC, in addition to 
the chairman, are Ivan Bennett, Director, 
New York University Medical Center; Lyn- 
ton K. Caldwell, Professor of Government, 
University of Indiana; Robert A. Charpie, 
President, Cabot Corporation, Boston, Mass.; 
Abraham Chayes, Professor, Harvard School 
of Law; John P. Holdren, Sherwood Physics 
Group, Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
Livermore, Calif; Hans Landsberg, Director, 
Appraisals Program, Résources for the Fu- 
ture, Inc, Washington, D.C.; George Lith- 
cott, Associate Dean, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University; John P. 
Milton, Deputy Director for International 
Programs, The Conservation Foundation, 
Washington, D.C.; Walter O. Roberts, Presi- 
dent, University Corporation for Atmos- 
pheric Research, Boulder, Colo; Frederick 
Sargent II, Provost, Western Washington 
State College; Frederick E. Smith, Professor, 
Graduate School of Design, Harvard Univer- 
sity; and M. G. Wolman, Professor, Depart- 
ment of Geography and Environmental En- 
gineering, The Johns Hopkins University. 

Participating as ex officio members of the 
committee are W. Frank Blair, Chairman, 
U.S. National Committee for the Interna- 
tional Biological Program; Harrison Brown, 
Foreign Secretary of the NAS; David Gates 
and Harold Gershinowitz, Chairman and 
former Chairman respectively of the En- 
vironmental Studies Board; Arthur D. Hasler, 
President, International Association for 
Ecology; Bruce Old, Foreign Secretary of the 
National Academy of Engineering; Roger Re- 
velle, Deputy Foreign Secretary of the NAS; 
Gilbert White, Chairman, UNESCO Natural 
Sciences Resources Board; and Carroll Wil- 
son, U.S. Representative to the U.N. Advisory 
Committee on the Application of Science and 
Technology to Development. 


TELEVISION TIME FOR “THE 
OPPOSITION" 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my remarks 
an editorial entitled “The Opposition on 
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TV," published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of August 8, 1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
is a very thoughtful editorial. I wish to 
make only one comment. There has been 
a misconception about my proposal re- 
garding television time, in that it was not 
intended simply to answer the President 
on any specific point or in general. It was 
intended to furnish to the legislative 
branch of our Government a reasonable 
time for Members of either body, selected 
by the body itself, to have an opportunity 
to give expression to their views upon 
matters of public importance. It is not 
restricted to nor intended to be a means 
to answer the present President or any 
other President. 

EXHIBIT 1 
THE “OPPOSITION” ON TV 

In the crescendoing American debate over 
how much television time should be ac- 
corded Congress—or the “loyal opposition” — 
for answering the President of the United 
States, one fact becomes immediately appar- 
ent. It is that there are no simple answers. 
All sorts of considerations impinge. 

For instance: who shall be the chosen 
spokesman to represent Congress, or the 
“loyal opposition,” or the Democratic Party? 
Also, when shall it be determined that the 
President of the United States is speaking 
partisanly, and not dealing with accepted 
policy and national concern, and therefore 
requiring to be "answered"? Again, shall 
President and opposition be accorded “free” 
time in all circumstances? And again still, 
shall there be different TV rules to govern al- 
locations during the height of the campaign 
season, when most appearances on the tube 
would be presumed to have political intent? 

In this complexity, the British experience 
is instructive. The British networks, govern- 
ment and commercial, allocate equally a defi- 
nite number of “political broadcasts” to the 
two major parties, a lesser number to the 
smaller Liberal Party. But the prime minis- 
ter may appear on TV-radio at any time, if 
dealing with a matter of national interest 
such as Rhodesians sanctions or a general 
strike. Legitimate political news is regularly 
covered by TV. And there are searching 
nightly quiz shows, on which political and 
other personalities appear. 

The President has virtually automatic ac- 
cess to television whenever he requests, 
There is no reason why the Congress, an- 
other power source in the divided-powers 
system of American government, should not 
have somewhat similar access, when there 
is legitimate reason. Senator Fulbright is 
wrong in declaring that presidential access 
to TV has given the executive branch a “dan- 
gerous and unchecked power." But his pro- 
posal that the networks give Congress four 
television opportunities a year to present its 
views affords a worthwhile basis for discus- 
sion. 

The decision &s to who shall speak for 
Congress or the opposition is a rough one. 
When Lyndon Johnson ruled the Senate as 
Majority Leader, he was not about to share 
party-policy prerogatives with Adlai Steven- 
son, the party's titular head. But the choice 
could depend on the subject under discus- 
sion—whether Senator Fulbright on for- 
eign policy, Senator Muskie on environ- 
mental topics, Senator Stennis on defense, or 
party Chairman O’Brien if he can avoid 
slashing political attack when the debate is 
higher-leveled. 

More thoughtful discussion is called for. 
Nor should Congress—and the Democrats— 
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overlook the point that more complete tele- 
vision exposure of Senate and House hear- 
ings and debate would help, persuasively, to 
present the congressional viewpoint. 


A VOLUNTEER ARMED FORCE 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, as the 
debate on Senate amendment No. 765 
draws closer and a vote to effect an all- 
volunteer Armed Force becomes more 
imminent, I would like to commend to 
the attention of Senators the prepared 
testimony of Mr. Ralph Rudd, offered on 
behalf of the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation, and a letter from 
Edward F. Snyder, executive of the same 
organization. I ask unanimous consent 
that the two statements be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF TERMINATION OF 
CONSCRIPTION 


This statement is offered in support of the 
proposal by Senator Hatfield and others to 
terminate military conscription in the 
United States by adopting the recommenda- 
tions of the President's Commission on an 
All Voluntary Armed Force. It is offered on 
behalf of the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation, 242 Second Street, N.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. I am a member of its 
Policy Committee. 

I am Ralph Rudd. I live in Willoughby, 
Ohio. I make this statement not only as & 
Friend, a member of the Cleveland Meeting 
of the Religious Society of Friends, but also 
as an attorney who has had an extensive 
practice in the field of Selective Service Law. 
I have spent I suppose thousands of hours 
seeking to help registrants, many of them 
conscientious objectors, obtain recognition 
of their rights under the Selective Service 
law. Through my clients I have often expe- 
rienced the satisfaction of successful advo- 
cacy in showing them how to present the 
facts and law of their cases more clearly. 
Sometimes I have written to their local 
boards or other Selective Service officials 
myself. On the other hand, I have experi- 
enced many injustices and errors that could 
be avoided by better administrative struc- 
ture and practice. I have observed inequities 
that are inherent in the statistics of con- 
scription. I have recognized hardships and 
wrongs that are inherent in conscription 
itself. 

EXCLUSION OF COUNSEL 

The single most glaring injustice that 
could be remedied by changing the admin- 
istrative structure and practice, it seems to 
me, is the refusal of the Selective Service 
System to permit counsel to appear with a 
registrant in his personal appearance before 
the local board. This is written into the of- 
ficial regulations. 32 CFR $16241(b). To 
change this rule would be expensive, for no 
doubt if registrants were permitted counsel 
in their appearances before the local boards 
the local boards would have to be supplied 
with counsel likewise. But the expense of 
fair administrative procedure and structure 
is usually regarded as well worthwhile in 
protection of the rights of the people who 
deal with and are affected by administrative 
agencies. In this case the validity of that 
view. is very apparent. For from the lack of 
counsel in registrants' personal appearances 
before local boards flow many wrongs: Ignor- 
ance of the most elementary principles of 
the Selective Service statute and regulations 
on the part of many Selective Service local 
board members; application of erroneous 
standards of decision by local boards; a 
great shortage of attorneys in civilian prac- 
tice who understand Selective Service law 
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and regulations, inability on the part of 
many registrants to find competent counsel, 
and consequent loss of rights; the dragging 
out of review procedures over periods of 
many months and sometimes years simply 
because of legal error in initial decisions by 
local boards. 
INADEQUATE CONSIDERATION 

Another injustice that could be cured 
by an improvement in administrative struc- 
ture and practice lies in the fact that appar- 
ently most local boards and appeals board 
members do not read the files they rule on. 
Very few of my clients who have asked local 
boards at personal appearances whether the 
board members had read their files have got 
unequivocably affirmative answers. Apparent 
failure to read the files has been covered by 
such euphemisms as “it has been read” 
(meaning, perhaps, that the board's clerk 
had read it), “we've gone over it," or “we 
know generally what's in it.” This injustice 
might appear less frequently if counsel were 
present to exhort the board members to do 
their homework, but fundamentally it re- 
quires the creation of more boards or panels 
of boards, or else the employment of full 
time board members so that they may have 
time to give adequate attention to each case. 


SURPLUS MANPOWER 


Another kind of inequity is inherent in the 
statistics that relate to Selective Service. I 
refer to the fact that at force levels in effect 
during the past 20 years and at those pro- 
jected for the future, the number of men in 
active duty is less than 12% of the total 
male population 18-45 years of age. Except 
in the years after the Korean War, it is less 
than 10%. See the report of the President's 
Commission on an All Voluntary Armed 
Force, Table 4-I. This inevitably creates a 
difficult problem of selection. Equity may be 
thought to require equal treatment of all who 
are similarly situated. We don't find advo- 
cates of women's rights urging that women 
should be included ín the draft, but the 
logic of their position and the logic of the 
prohibition of discrimination on account of 
sex recently enacted into Federal law would 
seem to suggest that they should be. Yet 
that would only double the difficulty. Already 
it is impossible for the Army to use all of 
those even 19-26 years old who are mentally 
and medically qualified. For a long time the 
Selective Service law reduced the surplusage 
by allowing deferments for fatherhood, occu- 
pation, and student status. The law and reg- 
ulations now frankly acknowledge the sur- 
plus and have resorted to the blind chance 
of the lottery to establish an order of call 
&mong those who are available and thus 
leave the surplus manpower uncalled. With 
this, steps һауе been. taken by changes in 
the regulations to curtail deferments for 
fatherhood, occupation, and graduate study; 
and statutory changes are proposed to cur- 
tail deferments for undergraduate study. 
These curtailments of deferments for cause 
wil enlarge the number of persons whose 
call-up is avoided for no cause, that is by 
lottery. 

Lest my words be thought to suggest that 
I am entirely opposed to the lottery let me 
&dd that I recognize that the former process 
of selection by deferment involved the in- 
justice of drafting only those who could not 
afford to go to college. It also involved the 
injustice of deferment by standards imper- 
fectly understood and unequally applied by 
different local boards. These considerations 
only emphasize the difficulty of establishing 
and administering a just system of selection. 

INHERENT DEPRIVATION OF LIBERTY 

But the greatest injustice lies in the funda- 
mental nature of conscription itself. For the 
young man who is drafted it means being 
taken from his home, his parents, his wife, 
his church, his work, hís union, hís political 
activity, and now his children and graduate 
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study and perhaps soon his undergraduate 
education, He is taken to a distant Army base 
where he loses a great deal of his opportu- 
nity for independence and initiative, where 
he is dependent on the Army organization 
for his food, clothing, shelter and medical 
care with little opportunity for choice, where 
he is subject to a disciplinary regimen em- 
phasizing unquestioning obedience and is 
indoctrinated in the psychology and arts of 
war to bring him to the ultimate effectiveness 
of a soldier as a killer. He is taught and 
ordered to obey the law of the jungle— 
the antithesis of the laws of civilization— 
that he must kill or be killed, and too often 
the truth is that he must kill and be killed. 

This loss of freedom is surpassed otherwise 
only on arrest or conviction for crime. 

It is inherent in the fundamental concepts 
of liberty that government may not deprive 
а person of his freedom without a justifying 
necessity to do so. In our Constitution this 
is articulated in the concepts of substantive 
due process under the Fifth Amendment pro- 
vision that no person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due process 
of law. 

Courts presented with the claim that con- 
scription is not necessary and is. therefore 
unconstitutional have refused to second 
guess Congress, holding, rightly or wrongly, 
that the degree of necessity is a legislative 
question. This casts on Congress the ulti- 
mate responsibility in this case or protecting. 
‘the people's rights under the Constitution. 


CONSCRIPTION NOT NECESSARY 


For a number of years a growing number 
of members of the House and Senate have 
pressed for repeal of the draft on the ground 
that it was not necessary and could be sup- 
planted by an all voluntary armed force. 
Their arguments have been gathered up and 
expanded and developed further by the Gates 
Commission, the President's Commission on 
ап All Voluntary Armed Force, and the re- 
port of that Commission seems to convince 
nearly all who read it that the all-voluntary 
armed force is a thoroughly practical and 
far more just solution to the problem of 
providing whatever level of national defense 
Congress may deem it necessary to provide, 
in the absence of an all-out conflict require- 
ing total mobilization. 

The religious beliefs of Friends provide 
other grounds for advocating the abolition 
of conscription, but believe in personal free- 
dom is fundamental to Friends and provides 
a ground for draft repeal that we share with 
the community at large and its representa- 
tives in Congress. This ground is amply suf- 
ficient. 

The draft encompasses many administra- 
tive inequities and injustices and is funda- 
mentally violative of human liberty. Under 
traditional democratic concepts it cannot be 
tolerated except under the direst necessity. 
The Commission feport shows that that ne- 
cessity does not exist. Therefore conscrip- 
tion should be ended. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RALPH RUDD. 


FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1970. 
Senator MARK O. HATFIELD, 
Senate Осе Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HATFIELD: We appreciate the 
leadership which you and the 12 cosponsors 
have taken in proposing amendment No. 765 
to implement the recommendations of the 
Gates Commission and end the military 
draft. 

Since the Armed Services Committee has 
not held hearings on the draft this year as 
promised, we are enclosing a statement of 
our views on the draft by Ralph Rudd which 
we hope you and other Senators will con- 
sider as the Senate debates this subject. 
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In general we support. amendment No. 
765: We would prefer to see the entire Se- 
lective Service System abolished rather than 
being put on a standby basis as is proposed. 
And instead of increasing military spending 
to support a voluntary military, we believe 
the better policy would be to reduce U.S. 
military forces and concentrate on priorities 
at home and nonmilitary actions abroad at 
no overall increase in spending. But we be- 
lleve adoption of your amendment is an ex- 
tremely significant step for the Senate at 
this time. 

We believe Section 603 of your amend- 
ment is one of the most important, for it 
restores the proper balance of powers be- 
tween the Executive and Legislative 
Branches. Under the existing situation it 
has been possible for the Executive Branch 
to send more than half a million men to 
Southeast Asia without any real Congres- 
sional authorization other than the ambig- 
uous Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, If your 
amendment had been in effect the President 
would have been required to ask Congress 
for authority to reinstitute the draft, and 
Congress would have had to take affirma- 
tive action to involve the nation deeply in 
& war in Southeast Asia. 

In this age when wars are waged but not 
declared, Congress and the public require 
some device to assure adequate considera- 
tion before commitments are made—com- 
mitments which led in Korea to 136,000 cas- 
ualties and to the still-growing total of 
more than 310,000 casualties in Vietnam. 
Your amendment provides assurance of ade- 
quate Congressional debate before such ma- 
jor foreign military policies are undertaken. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD F. SNYDER. 


UNFAIR SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 
ENFORCEMENT POLICIES IN THE 
SOUTH 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Columbus, Ga., Enquirer of August 5, 
contains an editorial protesting adminis- 
trative and judicial policies affecting 
school desegregation in the South. It 
should be noted that these policies, re- 
quiring the busing of school’ children 
and their teachers out of their neighbor- 
hoods from one side of town to the other, 
are being enforced in the South alone. 

It appears that neighborhood schools 
are acceptable in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and scores of other cities 
outside the South, but they are not ac- 
ceptable to the courts or the Justice De- 
partment when they occur in the South. 
This, of course, is extreme hypocrisy. 
Thus, we have Federal agents swooping 
down on schools in one part of the coun- 
try to enforce laws and court decrees that 
apparently have no bearing anywhere 
else. 

Schoolchildren and teachers have been 
made pawns in a gigantic political strug- 
gle. They are the ones who suffer, and 
I think it can be said without exaggera- 
tion that education has been relegated 
to secondary importance in our schools. 

As this editorial points out, the Presi- 
dent himself said last March: 

Demands that an arbitrary "racial balance" 
be established as a matter of right mis- 
interpret the law and misstate the priorities. 


This was a sound statement but, un- 
fortunately, neither his administration 
nor the courts apparently intend to pay 
much attention to it, although I would 
hope that more emphasis in the months 
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ahead will be placed upon educating 
children at the neighborhood level and 
less on uprooting schoolchildren and 
teachers in order to achieve some kind 
of mathematical racial balance. 

I bring this editorial to the attention 
of the Senate and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bar Роыт1св FROM SCHOOLYARDS 

What is so terribly wrong with just having 
schools? It wouldn't seem to be an oppressive 
manifestation of a sick nation to have pre- 
dominantly white or black, or plaid schools 
if the neighborhoods or constituencies they 
serve happen to be white, or black, or polka- 
dot. 

Rather, such schools would simply refiect 
the realities of economics and the quite real 
existence of individual preferences people 
have for where they live, economics aside. 

When the matter has run its full course, 
in fact, that is exactly what the situation 
will finally be. Parents are going to become 
completely fed up with their children being 
used as pawns in this argument between 
adults. 

Political realities are bound to come even- 
tually. What has kept a national revulsion 
from happening so far was the hypocritical 
cowardice of the Supreme Court in making 
that silly definition of segregation de jure— 
where it comes as a result of a situation cre- 
ated by past law, as in the South—and seg- 
regation de facto, where it comes as an out- 
come of rather natural population group- 
ings, as in every other part of the United 
States. 

Making one kind immune to the attention 
of posses of federal agents while making the 
other kind the object of special legal op- 
pression is too much to expect a voting public 
to stomach forever. When the matter is na- 
tionally understood, the harrying of the 
South will cease. 

Until that happy day, however, one could 
do worse than to clip out the words spoken 
by President Richard Nixon on this subject 
as late as March and to send them to him. 
He may need hís memory jogged, what with 
school opening coming with apparently as 
many federal marshals, lawyers and mis- 
sionaries appearing as school children when 
the opening bells ring. 

In March, the President said: "One of the 
mistakes of past policy has been to demand 
too much of our schools: They have been ex- 
pected not only to educate, but also to 
accomplish a social transformation. Children 
in many instances have not been served, but 
used—in what has proved a tragically futile 
effort to achieve in the schools the kind of a 
multiracial society which the adult com- 
munity has failed to achieve for itself. 

“If we are to be realists, we must recognize 
that in a free society, there are limits to the 
amount of government coercion than can 
reasonably be used; that in achieving deseg- 
regation we must proceed with the least 
possible disruption of the education of the 
nation's children; and that our children are 
highly sensitive to conflict, and highly vul- 
nerable to lasting psychic injury ... De- 
mands that an arbitrary 'racial balance' be 
established as a matter of right misinterpret 
the law and misstate the priorities." 

It is a long, long time from March until 
September. Perhaps it is time for the Presi- 
dent and his administration to review 
what he said last March, one of the wisest 
statements in many years on this matter 
concerning our schools. 

As of now, there really isn’t a single fed- 
eral court decision which doesn't fly in the 
face of that policy. As of now there isn't a 
single planned federal action for the coming 
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school year which doesn't auger to make that 
statement into a myth, at best, and, a false- 
hood, at worst. 

There has been, enough stupidity about our 
schools. Let them teach the children in the 
communities where they are located. Let the 
parente in those» communities have their 
schools back as a center of community in- 
terest and activity, a worthy possession which 
has been stolen from them already. Let the 
President remember what he said last March 
and tell Attorney General John Mitchell what 
the contents of that message was before this 
fall's threatened onslaught becomes an in- 
sane reality. 


PETITION IN SUPPORT OF CHURCH- 
COOPER AND McGOVERN-HAT- 
FIELD AMENDMENTS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, two of 
my constituents, Jeffrey N. Watanabe 
and James A. King, have forwarded to 
me a petition in the form of a short 
legal memorandum that they have cir- 
culated within the Hawaiian legal com- 
munity in support of the Church-Cooper 
and McGovern-Hatfield amendments. 

As a cosponsor of amendment 609, the 
Amendment to End the War, I am grati- 
fied by this positive response in the Ha- 
waiian legal profession. The two young 
lawyers who undertook this project 
should be commended for their initia- 
tive and forceful response to the con- 
tinuation of this tragic war in South- 
east Asia. 

Lawyers have a special responsibility 
in this country because they exercise an 
influence disproportionate to their num- 
bers. We lawyers participate in every 
phase of business, labor, Government, 
and teaching. Those of us who are in a 
position to decide what polices our Na- 
tion should follow have a crucial role to 
play. 

Our experiences in Vietnam have 
shown, if nothing else, that a war of this 
kind transcends purely military strategy 
and policy. Decisions will affect the in- 
terrelation of ethnic groups, the rela- 
tions between generations, and indeed 
the basic quality of our life. It is in- 
cumbent upon every citizen to partici- 
pate in the decisionmaking processes 
and to bring his opinions against the 
continuation of this war to bear on those 
who formulate policies. These lawyers 
have chosen to follow the ancient and 
hallowed tradition of petitioning the 
leaders of our Nation and to inform 
them of their strong opposition to our 
actions in Southeast Asia. These law- 
yers have concluded, quite correctly, that 
Congress under the Constitution has the 
right to withhold funds for the continua- 
tion of the war. They cite two instances 
as examples of the proper exercise of 
Congress’ foreign policy powers. I 
strongly endorse their stand and their 
deep concern with the policies that this 
administration is pursuing. 

Task unanimous consent that the text 
of the petition and the names of the 
petitioners be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PETITION 

We, the undersigned lawyers urge Congress 
to enact the Church-Cooper Amendment 
(amendment to H.R. 15628— Military Sales 
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Act) and to enact the Amendment to End 
the War (amendment S. 609 to H.R. 17123— 
Military Procurement Authorization Act.) 

Congress has the power, under the Con- 
stitution, to enact the Amendments. The 
framers of the Constitution granted Con- 
gress the sole power to raise and support 
armed forces and, to ensure popular control, 
provided that no such appropriation could 
be for longer than two years. U.S. Const. art. 
I, $8. Since the Congress has the undoubted 
power to appropriate funds to raise and 
maintain armed forces, it has the power not 
to appropriate such funds, or to condition its 
appropriations on the size of American 
armed forces, and how and where they 
should be employed. 

There are numerous instances in American 
history wherein Congress has, through the 
appropriation power, limited the uses made 
of the armed forces. For example, in 1909 
Congress restricted an appropriation so that 
Marines could be used only in a specific way; 
in response to a request for ruling the Attor- 
ney General concluded that since Congress 
had the power to determine whether there 
would be any Marines at all, it had the con- 
stitutional power to limit the uses to which 
they would be put. In 1970 President Nixon 
himself, in signing without objection the 
Defense Appropriations Act with an amend- 
ment denying funds to “finance the introduc- 
tion of ground combat troops into Laos or 
Thailand,” recognized the power of Congress 
to so condition its provision for the armed 
forces. 

We therefore conclude that the Congress 
has the power to pass, and should enact the 
Church-Cooper Amendment and the Amend- 
ment to End the War. 

Jeffrey N. Watanabe, Donald K. O. Wong, 
Patricia Park, Walter W. Y. Hong, Olen 
E. Leonard, Jr., T. M. Pico, Wayne Mino- 
mi, Gerald Chiang, Sidney Ayabe, Gary 
Shigemura, Daniel Ukeshima, Ben Mat- 
subara, Clifford L. Nakea, E. John Mc- 
Connell Roy N. Miyamoto, A. Akana, 
Edward C. Kemper, Hiromu Suzawa, 
Larry L. Myers, and John A. Chanin. 

Peter C. P. Char, Hale H. Hitchcock, 
Kenneth Y. Sugita, Harvey E. Hutch- 
eson, Jr., Roy L. Fanon, Steven Kroll, 
Gerald Y. Sekiya, Paul Alston, Robert 
G. LeClair, Ronald W. K. Yee, Wesley 
W. Ichida, John R. Gibbs, Gerald Su- 
mida, Stephen M. Okano, Robert To- 
yofuku, James I. Kabita, James 
Conahan, Richard P. Schulze, Jr. 
Boyce R. Brown, Jr., Marshall Good- 
sill, C. Jepson Garland, and Gary S. 
Okabayasht. 

Ray M. Anderson, Vernon Y. T. Woo, 
James Stubenberg, Durell Dovtry, 
Randall Ching, Robert G. Johnston, 
Bill Brainard, Andrew Levin, Jay 
Wilson, Gary T. Moen, Philip H. Low- 
enthal, Allen Wong, James A. King, 
Hideki Nakamura, Max N. Garcia, Ed- 
ward Nakamura, Harriet Bouslog, Myer 
C. Symonds, and O. Vincent Esposito. 


MAJORITY SUPPORT PRESIDENT 
NIXON 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, there were 
skeptics, to be sure, when President 
Nixon ordered the incursion into Cam- 
bodia in an effort to protect American 
forces in South Vietnam and to keep the 
Vietnamization program on schedule. 

The latest Harris survey indicates that 
61 percent believe President Nixon was 
justified in moving into Cambodia. In 
addition, other questions of interest in- 
dicate broad support for President Nixon. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article con- 
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cerning the Harris survey, published in 
the Washington Post this morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE HARRIS SURVEY—61 PERCENT Now BELIEVE 
NIXON JUSTIFIED IN CAMBODIA MOVE 
(By Louis Harris) 

In the aftermath of the U.S. move into 
Cambodia, 61 per cent of the American people 
believe that President Nixon was “justified” 
in ordering the action. 

Perhaps the most significant finding of a 
special Harris Survey on Cambodia is that 
Mr. Nixon has scored an impressive turn- 
around in what seemed to be a growing 
credibility gap over the Vietnam war. 

Between May 25 and 30, after the dispatch 
of troops into Cambodia and again between 
July 25 and 30, after their return, cross sec- 
tions of households across the nation were 
asked: 

"As far as the war in Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia is concerned, do you think President 
Nixon has been frank and straightforward 
about the war, or do you think he has not 
told the American people the real truth 
&bout the situation there?" 


[In percent] 


Frank and straightforward 42 
Not told real truth 8 46 
Not sure 12 


Not only did the President's credibility 
rating sharply improve, but confidence that 
he would keep his pledge of troop with- 
drawal from Vietnam also turned completely 
&round. The two cross sections were asked: 

"President Nixon has said that we still 
will be able to withdraw 150,000 U.S. troops 
from Vietnam by next May. In view of the 
operations in Cambodia, do you think he 
will be able to bring back the 150,000 U.S. 
troops by then or not?" 


[In percent] 


Will be able to... 
Won't be able to 
Not sure. 


They were also asked : 

"In undertaking the military operations 
in Cambodia, do you think the Vietnam war 
has now been widened into a bigger war in 
all of Indochina, including Laos and Cam- 
bodia, or do you think the move into Cam- 
bodia prevented a widening of the war?” 


{In percent} 


Prevented widening of war... 
War has been widened... 
Not sure. 


By 57 to 23 per cent, a majority believe that 
U.S. troops were successful in destroying 
North Vietnamese bases in Cambodia, By 
56 to 24 per cent, the public also denies the 
allegation that the incursion was a ''mis- 
take.” In addition 55 per cent agree with 
Mr. Nixon’s claim that by moving into Cam- 
bodia, "the lives of American fighting men 
in Vietnam were protected.” 

Just after the action started, most people 
believed that Mr. Nixon “had widened the 
war in Indochina—by 53 to 33 percent. But 
now that U.S. troops have been taken out of 
Cambodia and the fighting in Vietnam has 
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tended to wind down, a plurality of the pub- 
lic (42 to 29 per cent) holds the view that 
“the war has been prevented from widening.” 

The public also has reversed its view that 
Mr. Nixon “did not act properly by not asking 
permission of Congress to commit U.S. troops 
in Cambodia.” Just after the action started, 
a majority was critical of the propriety of 
Mr. Nixon's action, by 54 to 37 per cent. Now, 
by а narrow 45 to 42 per cent, most people say 
the President's course of action was “proper,” 
even though Congress was bypassed. 


TRIBUTE ON RICHARD RODGERS' 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, 50 
years ago, America's most outstanding 
theater composer, Richard Rodgers, 
began his illustrious career. I am 
sure many of us would like to mark 
this happy occasion with some 
thoughts about both the man and his 
achievements. 

The statistics alone are staggering. 
And most unbelievable. To date, Rich- 
ard Rodgers has created the music fot 
no less than 36 musicals on Broadway, 
three in London, nine on film, and two 
for television. Nineteen motion pictures 
have been adapted from his stage suc- 
cesses, He has been the producer or co- 
producer of 17 musicals and plays, nine 
of which also found him serving as com- 
poser. He has also written the scores for 
& ballet, a night club revenue, and two 
television documentaries. During World 
War II, he wrote the Bombardier song 
for the Air Force, the P.T. Boat song 
for the Navy, a song for the Army, and 
а special theme for the Fifth War Loan 
Drive. 

The film version of “The Sound of 
Music" is the most successful motion 
picture of all time, and its soundtrack 
recording has been bought by more peo- 
ple—over 12 million—than any other 
album in the history of the recording 
industry. The original stage version has 
the distinction of being both the longest 
running American musical ever shown 
in London and the second longest run- 
ning musical regardless of origin. 

By achieving a run of 2,212 perform- 
ances on Broadway, ‘“Oklahoma!”, 
Rodgers’ first musical with Oscar Ham- 
merstein, Second, broke the record for 
musical show longevity in New York. It 
held the No. 1 position for 15 years. 
Outside New York, the musical toured 
for 10% years, playing іп 163 cities in 
the United States and Canada. 

For two television documentaries, “Vic- 
tory at Sea” and “Winston Churchill— 
The Valiant Years,” Rodgers. was re- 
quired to supply almost 13 hours of 
music for each series. His efforts resulted 
in the two longest orchestral works ever 
composed, each one only a little short 
of the entire “Ring” cycle by Richard 
Wagner. 

More statistics? For almost 10 years, 
from April 1947, to January 1956, only 
musical plays with scores by Rodgers 
and Hammerstein were shown at Lon- 
don's historic Drury Lane Theater. In 
Tokyo alone, there have been five Japa- 
nese language versions of Richard 
Rodgers musicals, with one of them, 
“Oklahoma!”, performed by an all-giri 
company. In the concert field, a recent 
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survey of American symphony orches- 
tras conducted by Broadcast Music, Inc., 
reveals that Rodgers ranks first among 
the most frequently performed compos- 
ers of works written since 1940. 

As for awards, Rodgers has been hon- 
ored with two Pulitzer Prizes—a special 
one for “Oklahoma!” and a regular one 
for “South Pacific’—four “Топу'5”— 
for “South Pacific,” “The King and 
I,” “The Sound of Music,” and "No 
Strings"—and three Drama Critics Circle 
citations—for *''Carousel" “South Pa- 
cific,” and “Pal Joey." The Academy 
Award “Oscar” for best film song was 
won by Rodgers and Hammerstein's “It 
Might as Well Be Spring"; in 1965, the 
best film of the year was judged to be 
"The Sound of Music.” Television’s 
Sylvania and Peabody awards went to 
Rodgers’ score for “Victory at Sea,” 
which was also responsible for the com- 
poser winning the Navy Department’s 
Distinguished Public Service Medal. In 
1960, the “Emmy” for the best television 
score was awarded to Rodgers for “Win- 
ston Churchill.” The record industry has 
also recognized Rodgers’ achievements 
by giving him the “Grammy” award for 
“The Sound of Music” and “No Strings.” 

Of course, as I have already noted, 
Richard Rodgers has been composing for 
a scant 50 years, and he is still a young 
man. So there is plenty of time for new 
statistics to be added, new records to 
be broken, new laurels to be won. To 
paraphrase one of his most haunting 
ballads, the sweetest sound he will ever 
hear may still be inside his head. 

Rodgers’ bow as a composer for the 
Broadway musical theater took place in 


July 1920. The production was a barely 


remembered item called “Poor Little 
Ritz Girl,’ and Rodgers was all of 17 
when he was signed to write the score. 
Within a relatively short period of time 
he would become the most significant 
force in the history of the musical stage. 

The great influence that Richard 
Rodgers has had in the development of 
this uniquely American art form stems 
mainly from his constant experimenta- 
tion in dramatic form, subject matter, 
and musical expression. Both during his 
partnerships with Lorenz Hart and Oscar 
Hammerstein, and later on his own, 
Rodgers has been a restless innovator. 
From the very beginning of his career, 
he has led a continuing rebellion against 
the sameness and the tameness of the 
commercial theater, completely oblivious 
to the accepted rules of what the public 
would and would not accept. His only 
rule has been: 

“This has never been tried before. I like 
it, Let’s do it.” 


Rodgers and Hart first won recogni- 
tion for their brash апа impudent score 
for the “Garrick Gaieties" in 1925. But 
instead of following it up with something 
equally modern and youthful, the team 
next came up with a charmingly unpre- 
tentious -operetta, “Dearest Enemy,” 
dealing with what was then considered 
an uncommercial subject, the American 
Revolution. 

More surprises followed. “Peggy-Ann”, 
the very next year, was a strikingly orig- 
inal concept set. almost entirely in a 
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Freudian dreamworld. As early as 1928, 
the partners inserted a note in the pro- 
gram for “Chee-Chee” advising audi- 
ences that the musical numbers were so 
interwoven with the plot that they felt 
it would be confusing to list the indi- 
vidual titles of the songs. Sheer heresy. 
After “talkies” were introduced, Rodgers 
and Hart journeyed to Hollywood where, 
among other assignments, they created à 
score for the brilliant musical, “Love Me 
Tonight," that was a giant leap forward 
in the use of music as an integral part 
of the story. 

After the team returned to New York 
in the mid-1930's they turned their at- 
tention first to a circus spectacular 
called “Jumbo,” and then to a pioneer- 
ing spoof of ballet called “On Your 
Toes.” Here Rodgers used his “Slaughter 
on 10th Avenue” dance not only as an 
applause-catching specialty but as a 
vital scene within the framework of the 
plot. The tradition of the high-kicking 
chorus line was done away with in 
"Babes in Arms." “Тһе Boys from Syra- 
cuse," based on “The Comedy of Errors," 
became the first musical comedy derived 
from a play by Shakespeare. The same 
year, "I Married an Angel" made fur- 
ther advances in the use of ballet and 
also, for the first time, skillfully em- 
ployed music to heighten spoken dialog. 
In 1940, Rodgers and Hart created their 
masterpiece, “Pal Joey," which dared to 
examine unpleasant, three-dimensional 
characters without the customary musi- 
cal comedy sugar coating. 

Innovations in technique and subject 
matter continued in the musicals Rodg- 
ers wrote with Hammerstein. Though 
their first work, “Oklahoma!” had a sim- 
ple story, it expanded the horizon of the 
musical stage by its innovation of 4 
dream ballet and the close weaving of 
its story, songs, and dances. “Carousel” 
was a bitter-sweet fantasy whose “hero” 
committed suicide midway through the 
second act. Two years later, the sadly 
neglected “Allegro” dared to offer an 
epic tale dealing with the important issue 
of integrity in today’s world. Both “South 
Pacific” and “The King and I” had 
worthwhile things to say about the need 
for understanding between peoples of 
different backgrounds. For their final col- 
laboration, “The Sound of Music,” took 
up the dilemma of freedom-loving people 
suddenly caught under the heel of a 
dictatorship. 

Two years after Hammerstein’s death 
in 1960, Rodgers returned to the theater 
with “No Strings.” He also brought along 
a brand new lyric-writing partner— 
Richard Rodgers. Here there were many 
original touches in stagecraft, particu- 
larly in the utilization of musicians both 
backstage and onstage. The play’s theme 
also .took courage: an interracial love 
affair set against the corruptive influence 
of modern European society. Right now 
Rodgers is busily working on a new musi- 
cal with Martin Charnin and Peter Stone 
based-on the story of Noah. Of two things 
we can be sure: It will have music we 
can remember and it will be different 
from anything Rodgers has ever done 
before. 

While Rodgers is probably too oc- 
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cupied with the future to bother about 
an occasion celebrating the past—even a 
50th anniversary—we should not let this 
milestone pass without expressing our 
gratitude to the man and his remarkable 
accomplishments. Long may the sound 
of his music be heard. 


THE AMERICAN SST 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in the 
July issue of Aerospace magazine, the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL) published a most informative 
and accurate article on the supersonic 
transport. 

Since much of what has been said in 
opposition to this program has served to 
cloud what scientific and technical in- 
formation we do have, this article should 
go a long way toward clarifying many of 
the issues. 

Mr. President, the supersonic transport 
will soon be a fact of aviation life. The 
Russian and the British-French pro- 
grams are progressing very satisfactorily. 
Those of us who believe in an American 
SST recognize that developmental prob- 
lems will be encountered—that questions 
about environment must be answered. 
But, in the true American tradition, we 
must press forward to meet these chal- 
lenges—to answer these questions—and 
perfect a technology with vast promise 
for all people. A *heads-in-the-sand" at- 
titude at this point would be a gross 
waste of our resources and our potential. 

Therefore, to help to bring more en- 
lightenment on this matter, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senator GRAVEL's arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the. article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT—THE ECOLOGY 
AND ECONOMICS 
(By Senator MIKE GRAVEL) 

The United States Supersonic Transport 
will pollute the atmosphere less than any 
other known transportation means. 

One SST carrying 300 passengers at 1,780 
miles an hour will emit no more pollutants 
than three automobiles traveling at 60 miles 
an hour. 

The entire contemplated fleet of SST's will 
put into the stratosphere in one day about 
the same amount of water vapor introduced 
by a single large thunderstorm—and there 
are some 3,000 to 6,000 thunderstorms active 
around the Earth continuously. 

These and other facts established during 
intensive studies by both the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation and the Boeing Com- 
pany, prime contractor for the SST, have 
been somewhat obscured by recent criticisms 
of the program which claim the SST will 
further aggravate the nation's serious prob- 
lems with the environment. 

In recent months, during debate over the 
Federal budget and national spending 
priorities, a wide range of allegations has 
been made against the SST, by persons in 
and out of public life who believe that the 
supersonic transport will contribute heavily 
to air pollution, create unendurable noise, 
wreak havoc with its sonic boom—causing 
cattle to stampede, damaging structures, and 
so forth—and even change the weather ad- 
versely, by introducing large amounts of 
water vapor into the upper atmosphere. 

All of these concerns, however well moti- 
vated, are the result of misinformation. Many 
misconceptions regarding noise and sonic 
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boom arise because critics persistently cite 
some unfavorable results of military super- 
sonic flights made several years ago. These 
research missions, flown at relatively low 
altitudes over populated areas, bear little 
relation to the planned utilization of the 
SST, which will not reach supersonic speed 
until it is at 60,000 feet altitude and in any 
case will travel supersonically only over the 
Oceans or above the Arctic Circle. Thus, the 
critics in effect are begging the question. 

Here are some of the most common myths, 
and the corresponding facts. 

Myth: SST’s will add greatly to air pollu- 
tion through the discharge of chemical mate- 
rial from their engines. 

Fact: Automobile engines convert 30 to 50 
percent of the fuel they consume into air 
pollutants. Aircraft turbine engines convert 
less than one percent of fuel consumed into 
pollutants. The air transport fleet—including 
future SST's—emits less pollution per 1,000 
seat miles than any other mode of trans- 
portation yet devised. The smoke from today's 
Jet aircraft indicates inefficient burning of 
fuel. A new combustor currently is being 
retrofited on transports already in service. 
The new-technology jet engines do not 
smoke, and by the time the SST enters com- 
mercial service in the late 1970's it is expected 
that there will be no visible emissions. 

A study by Professor R. F. Stewart of the 
University of California shows that carbon 
monoxide and hydrocarbon emissions for to- 
day's jet engines during cruise conditions are 
under one percent of average automobile 
emissions. The SST will be equipped with 
emission controls at least as effective as 
those now being implemented. 

Myth: SST sonic booms over land will 
break windows, crack walls and stampede 
cattle. The boom paths will cover practically 
everything. Even wilderness areas will offer 
no escape. Booms over the oceans will cause 
enormous vibrations which will disperse fish 
concentrations. 

Fact: Damage has been caused in the past 
by sonic booms from military aircraft flying 
at low altitude. However, the force created 
by such aircraft is 10 to 50 times more pow- 
erful than that which the SST will produce. 

The SST simply is not built to fly super- 
sonically at low altitudes. It is designed to 
perform around airports just like subsonic 
jets, and normally will require about 100 
miles to achieve supersonic speed after take- 
off. 

Because its boom, although not destruc- 
tive to property, might annoy people on the 
ground, the SST will fly over land (except 
above the Arctic Circle) at a speed of about 
700 mph. This is too slow to create a boom 
effect. 

Above the Arctic Circle, of course, there 
are relatively few farmlands, reservations, or 
national parks. 

Over the oceans, the boom will be mild— 
about one-fourth ounce per square inch, 
comparable to the impact of a fisherman's 
spinning lure hitting the water. Marine 
life will not be harmed. Porthole windows 
on ships are designed to withstand forces 
100 times stronger than the overpressure 
created by the SST at cruise altitude. 

Myth: There is evidence that the SST will 
pollute the upper atmosphere in such a way 
as may result in terrible alterations of global 
weather. 

Fact: This allegation apparently relates to 
controls (condensation trails) from engines 
at high altitudes. What it overlooks is that 
these trails of water vapor seldom if ever 
form at the cruise altitude of the SST—60,- 
000 to 70,000 feet. 

The daily stratospheric water input by the 
SST fleet, as mentioned earlier, will be about 
the same as that created by one large thun- 
derstorm. It has been theorized that water 
vapor from the SST’s would form a global 
layer of cirrus clouds, and thus alter the 
climate. This claim, however, was based on 
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an estimate that water vapor would remain 
in the stratosphere for 10 years. Recent stud- 
ies show that the circulation time is more 
nearly one and a half years, which rules out 
any significant accumulation of vapor. Two 
scientific groups—the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of Sciences, 
and the Office of Meteorological Research— 
have studied the situation and report that 
there will be no appreciable disturbance of 
the Earth's normal atmospheric balance by a 
fleet of SST’s making 1,600 flights per day. 

Myth: At takeoff, the SST would be much 
louder than the noisiest jet now in commer- 
cial service. 

Fact: The powerful engines on the SST, 
with a total thrust of about 250,000 pounds, 
will enable the aircraft to climb quickly after 
takeoff. The engine sound will be less than 
that of today's jets at the standard measuring 
point from the end of the runway—usually 
three and a half miles after the takeoff run 
starts. On landing, the plane's design (wide 
span with separate tail and high-lift devices) 
wil provide excellent low-speed handling 
characteristics allowing the pilot to cut power 
for landing. Also, approach noise will be re- 
duced substantially because of the unique 
engine inlet required for supersonic flight. 

Thus, most people living in the vicinity 
of airports served by the SST will be exposed 
to less community noise than they hear 
today. 

The same engine power that provides rapid 
and steep climbout, cutting down on com- 
munity noise, would create considerable air- 
port (sideline) noise—if unsuppressed. With 
today’s technology, that sideline noise would 
be susbtantially greater than that generated 
by jets now in commercial use. The SST air- 
frame contractor believes that the noise level 
can be reduced significantly before the super- 
sonic plane is slated to go into commercial 
service eight years from now. The airframe 
and engine contractors are working with 
other industry firms and the government to 
attain this goal. 

Any major new technological development, 
in transportation or any other activity, 
should be subject to careful examination to 
determine whether it represents real prog- 
ress—that is, whether its benefits сап -һе 
expected to greatly exceed any potential 
drawbacks from the point of view of the 
general welfare. 

From the standpoint of ecology, results 
of current studies indicate that air travel in 
general has proven to be not only efficient 
in travel time and cost, but also the most 
efficient means of travel known to man in 
terms of minimal impact upon the environ- 
ment. The SST should further improve upon 
this remarkable record. 


ECONOMICS OF THE SST 


The greatest single consideration involved 
in America's Supersonic Transport program 
is technological: Whether the United States 
will continue to maintain its dominant posi- 
tion in the development and production of 
commercial transport aircraft for the world— 
with all that this means to the health of the 
domestic economy and the U.S, position in 
international markets. 

Over the next two decades, the level of the 
world’s commercial airline traffic is expected 
to gain by a factor of six as a result of in- 
creases in population, business activity, indi- 
vidual income, and leisure time. The SST is 
а logical and inevitable step forward to meet 
the demands of this new volume of air 
travel—regardless of who builds it. 

The situation is highly competitive, Both 
an Anglo-French and a Soviet version of the 
SST have already been test-flown and are 
going into production, Last year, there was 
considerable skepticism that either of these 
aircraft would achieve such a degree of suc- 
cess; largely beacuse of this, members of a 
special Presidential SST Review Committee 
expressed doubts in early 1969 that the U.S. 
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SST would be beneficial to the nation's bal- 
ance-of-trade position. They argued that 
even if the U.S.-produced aircraft were sold 
abroad in the numbers forecast, increasing 
tourism by Americans traveling abroad in 
SST’s would more than offset the benefit de- 
rived from SST sales to other countries. 

However, the Committee observed, if the 
foreign-made aircraft flew successfully 
American tourism would increase regardless. 
That is the prospect for the near future. 
Since the U.S. SST—which is expected to 
fly more passengers farther and faster than 
either of the foreign-built aircraft—will not 
be available before 1978, the longer-range 
question is whether American air carriers 
in the late 1970s and the 80s will be pur- 
chasing the American SST or a second-gen- 
eration version of those already being pro- 
duced abroad, They simply will have to have 
supersonic transports, from whatever source, 
in order to remain competitive. 

Should the U.S. fail to build SST’s and sell 
them overseas, and American carriers be 
forced to buy foreign-built aircraft, it is es- 
timated that the total damage to the bal- 
ance of trade by 1990 would be $22 billion. 
If, on the other hand, the projected U.S. pro- 
gram is successfully carried out and approx- 
imately 500 SST’s are sold (270 of these to 
foreign airlines), the U.S. may expect to ob- 
tain at least $20 billion of the anticipated 
$25-billion world market through 1990. 

(The importance of aircraft to U.S. ex- 
porting is shown by the fact that in 1969 
they accounted for nearly $2 billion in for- 
eign sales. Without these sales, the United 
States would have had a critical negative 
balance of trade.) 

The potential return to the Government 1s 
about $1 billion more than its investment in 
the development program, and will generate 
an additional $5.4 billion in federal tax 
revenues, and state and local governments 
will receive an estimated $1.3 billion in 
taxes, 

On the domestic economic front, the SST 
program represents employment for more 
than 150,000 persons. Some 50,000 of these 
will be on the payrolls of the prime contrac- 
tors and first-level subcontractors; more 
than 100,000 will be employees of other sub- 
contractors, manufacturers of ground sup- 
port equipment and installation facilities, 
and basic industrial manufacturers, 

The combined and cumulative income of 
the direct and supplemental labor force in- 
volved in more than 6,000 companies may 
well exceed $33 billion in 1990. 

This employment will be distributed 
among virtually all of the 50 states. By its 
nature, it will be high in quality as well as 
quantity, helping to nurture higher educa- 
tion and skill levels. The results will add to 
the economic health and wealth of our so- 
ciety, and thereby help to finance programs 
to meet our urgent domestic needs for social 
betterment. 

Less easy to assess than employment in 
dollar terms, but of great consequence, are 
the advances the SST will bring in aviation 
technology. These will occur in the areas of 
sustained higher cruising speed, improve- 
ment of existing materials and development 
of new materials with wide applications be- 
yond aviation. Aircraft safety and reliability 
wil be enhanced through advancement of 
instrument and flight control systems 
(which coincide with the increasingly criti- 
cal needs created by today's air traffic con- 
gestion), and development of larger, more 
efficient powerplants for both subsonic and 
supersonic aircraft. 

For the air traveler, the SST will mean 
flying from the U.S. to Paris in less than three 
hours compared with more than seven hours 
aboard present jets, Time advantage is com- 
mercial aviation’s most important product. 
Shorter travel times will be all the more 
attractive to the traveler for whatever pur- 


pose. 
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Although the U.S. SST is small in pas- 
senger-carrying capacity than the 747 (300 
passengers compared with 440 in typical 
configuration), 15 will fly three times as fast. 
Although it will cost less than twice as much 
as the 747, 1t will be twice as productive: 
during a given time period it can carry twice 
as many people over a specific range. In the 
long run, the most productive aircraft is the 
most economical to operate, even if its initial 
cost 1s higher. 


All studies of the SST in commercial oper- 


ation have assumed no increase in fares over 
current rates. 

The SST would become a prime national 
asset, a generator to the entire national econ- 
omy with effects far beyond its primary mis- 
sion of advancing air transportation. 


BUSINESS AND THE ARTS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on April 
14, Mr. Robert O. Anderson, chairman 
of the Atlantic Richfield Co. and chair- 
man of the Business Committee for the 
Arts, spoke before the Seattle, Wash., 
Chamber of Commerce. In his speech, 
Mr. Anderson noted that the increasing 
involvement of business with the arts is 
indicated by the fact that, in 1968, ap- 
proximately 80 percent of American 
corporations made contributions to the 
arts which totaled almost $85 million. 

This substantial involvement of Amer- 
ican business is extremely important in 
the United States where, as Mr. Ander- 
son notes, “responsibility for the artis- 
tic life of the country has never been 
fixed.” Despite the increasing apprecia- 
tion for and eagerness to participate in 
the arts, Government support is in rela- 
tive decline. As a result, many cultural 
groups find themselves on the brink of 
financial disaster. 

The problem presented by the lack of 
adequate governmental support is par- 
ticularly acute here in Washington. In 
а city where the largest “industry” is the 
Federal Government, the potential for 
significant corporate support is lacking 
and there are few foundations of signifi- 
cant size. Thus, the symphony, the bal- 
let, opera, the theater groups, the Per- 
forming Arts Society, and the Corcoran 
Gallery face & continuing struggle for 
their very existence. 

There can be no doubt that Washing- 
ton would be a less attractive place to 
live if these cultural organizations did 
not exist. Every other great capital in the 
world possesses a firstrate symphony, 
ballet, opera, and theater. But, in every 
instance there is a large direct Govern- 
ment subsidy. And, even in our own 
country, in New York, the Metropolitan 
Museum receives more than $1 million 
from the city's budget. 

Mr. President, the plight of the arts 
in the Washington area is a real one. As 
Mr. Anderson's spééch indicates, the 
business community is attempting to do 
its part. If our concern for the quality 
of American life is a real one, the Federal 
Government should do more to accept its 
part of the responsibility for the con- 
tinued heaith and vitality of the arts in 
this country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Anderson’s excellent 
speech be printed in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue AnTs—THE CHALLENGE TO BUSINESS 

(By Robert O. Anderson) 

It is hardly news that the arts in this coun- 
try are in serious trouble. The two weeks of 
testimony taken by the Special Sub-Commit- 
tee on Arts and Humanities has been more 
than sufficient to bear out the warnings is- 
sued by arts leaders, foundation experts, and 
businessmen involved with the arts. 

The indications are, that in this decade, 
many arts organizations will face dissolution 
unless an enlarged and dependable financial 
base can be established. Most important, the 
loss of opportunities to participate in the 
arts may have far greater effect on the health 
of society than a reduction in the number 
of concerts or museum hours might indi- 
cate, 

A major premise of the Business Commit- 
tee for the Arts, as stated by its first chair- 
man, C. Douglas Dillon, is that “The arts are 
а major and effective weapon in any effort 
to improve the human condition.” 

We know there is nothing in any corporate 
charter that obliges business to support the 
arts. But members of the Business Commit- 
tee believe that in many instances there may 
be no better way for a corporation to help 
enrich the lives of young people, people with 
increasing leisure time, the disadvantaged, 
and the aged than through the arts. And 
participation in the arts need not mean 
reshuffling priorities. Many corporations— 
as well as government agencies and founda- 
tions—have found that arts projects and 
social projects are not mutually exclusive. 

However, in spite of the variety and vitality 
which the arts have achieved in this country, 
they are capable of far greater contributions 
to the quality of our society than they have 
yet been able to make. The real danger in the 
developing financial crisis is not only the 
loss of the arts institutions themselves, but 
the loss of their services to a society that is 
in need of positive approaches which empha- 
size the best that is within man. 

For example, all available estimates indi- 
cate that the amount of leisure time Ameri- 
cans now enjoy will increase. The ways in 
which this time is used are an important 
issue of public concern. The arts are being 
called upon to help in solving this problem. 

The arts will also play an important role 
in the attempt to halt the deterioration of 
our physical environment, which 1s certainly 
one of the major tasks of business and gov- 
ernment in the years to come. 

Some cities have found that not only do 
the arts aid in redevelopment; redevelopment 
can also provide for the arts by including 
arts facilitles and programs in urban plan- 
ning. The arts have also helped to ease the 
tensions of urban living—not simply as mass 
entertainments but as constructive outlets 
for creative energy and as sources of com- 
munity pride. 

The field of education offers examples both 
of promising successes and widespread fail- 
ures in integrating the arts into the general 
curriculum. In recent years, the arts have 
been recognized not only as an important 
subject in their own right, but as a useful 
approach to other kinds of material. And ed- 
ucational programs which employ the artistic 
resources of a community also help to broaden 
the audience and the base of support for 
local arts groups. 

However, one of the problems in the com- 
mendable effort to provide free exposure to 
the arts is that the issue of support tends 
to be obscured. Programs financed by Federal 
grants do not always encourage communities 
to consider how they will provide services 
In the arts in the event that such funds are 
no longer available. 
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While those concerned for the arts hope 
that public funds will become a dependabie 
source of support, government leaders on 
&ll levels acknowledge that public agencies 
are often limited by the uncertainties of poli- 
tics and the nature of bureaucracy. Our most 
persistent social problems must be attacked 
at the local level; they cannot be solved 
entirely by national fiat. 

We also know that the technological and 
managerial resources of business can be 
applied to local problems of blight, pollu- 
tion, and poverty. Many corporations have 
already committed some of their resources 
to dealing with these problems. 


THE ARTS IN SOCIAL ACTION 


But government agencies have also dis- 
covered that funds and buildings are not 
enough. In any program of social action, the 
"human element" must be the starting point. 
There must be provision for the spirit. 

Almost every corporation involved with 
the arts is aware of the arts’ relation to the 
social health of the community. While the 
arts cannot be regarded as a miracle drug that 
will halt all forms of social disintegration, 
they do present one avenue of approach that 
can yield dividends far beyond the cost of 
an individual project. 

In fact, the funds necessary for the arts, 
while urgently needed, are not so great as to 
require a drastic reorganization of either 
corporate or federal priorities. Part of the 
tragedy of our current crisis in the arts is 
that a solution is well within our capacity. 
Hundreds of arts organizations that are cur- 
tailing services or facing dissolution could 
be preserved and strengthened with rel- 
atively little expenditure. Unfortunately, the 
crisis in the arts is not as dramatic as the 
challenges of the ghetto or the exploration of 
space. At the same time, the arts, however 
needy, require nowhere near the funds nec- 
essary to eradicate slums or collect lunar 
samples. 

Almost all of our arts organizations face 
not only an annual operating deficit, or "in- 
come, but an alarming net deficit after all 
additional sources of income, such as gifts 
from individuals, foundation grants, and cor- 
porate contributions, have been counted. 
When an individual buys & seat at the or- 
chestra, the opera, ballet or repertory theatre, 
he is actually recelving a matching grant, 
&bout equal to the price of his ticket, from & 
variety of other sources. 

A recent study of five major orchestras 
estimates that they will either have to double 
their income from grants and contributions 
or seriously deplete what reserves they have 
been. able to accumulate. These five orches- 
tras will need almost four million dollars to 
meet outstanding obligations in this year 
alone. And if this money is taken from en- 
dowment funds, the financial burden in fu- 
ture years will only be greater. 

It has often been pointed out that the arts 
are a craft industry in the machine age. An 
expansion of services does not necessarily 
mean & reduction in costs through increased 
volume. Recent estimates place museum at- 
tendance at about six hundred million in 
1968—a threefold increase since the begin- 
ning of the decade. However, rather than in- 
creasing revenue, these growing crowds re- 
quire greater expenditures for instructors, 
guards, administrative staff, insurance and 
construction, 


NEED FOR OUTSIDE SOURCES OF SUPPORT 


Under any social system in any historical 
period, the arts have depended for survival 
upon support from outside sources. Only the 
commercial theatre and the art market op- 
erate under the laws of supply and demand. 

In Canada, Europe and many less devel- 
oped areas, a minimum level of responsibil- 
ity for the arts has become fixed at some 
point or points—whether in city government, 
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in national boards, ministries of culture, or 
some combination. 

In the United States, responsibility for the 
artistic life of the country has never been 
fixed. Views on support range from complete 
government subsidy to indifferent Darwin- 
ism. 

In many ways, however, our pluralistic sys- 
tem—perhaps “situation” would be a better 
term—offers the arts the optimum potential 
for both support and freedom. But this po- 
tential will only be realized if all the ele- 
ments of our pluralism are more deeply 
involved. 

As individuals, of course, American busi- 
nessmen have been a sustaining force in the 
arts for a long time. And businesses have 
always employed the arts more or less con- 
sciously in design, marketing and manufac- 
turing But most businessmen have only re- 
cently become aware of the value of the arts 
to the business and social concerns of their 
corporations. 

This important change—the interest of the 
corporation itself in the condition of the 
arts—has already had an impact on the 
support of the arts in America, 

During this past year, two surveys have 
been published which indicate that business 
involvement with the arts is not only greater 
than had been expected, but is increasing 
rapidly. For many years, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Во: га has conducted tri- 
ennial surveys of corporate contributions to 
all philanthropies. In 1959 and 1962, gifts for 
cultural purposes were not even a separate 
category in the triepnial survey, but were 
included under the heading of “Civic 
Causes"—a category which accounted for 
only three percent of total corporate giving. 
In 1965, the first yoar in which “Culture” was 
assigned a separate column, the arts alone 
received three percent of the total. In that 
year, 540 companies surveyed gave about six 
million dollars to the arts, In the 1968 Sur- 
vey, published this year, 400 corporations re- 
ported grants to the arts of over thirteen 
million dollars, or about five percent of their 
total giving. 

A rough translation of these figures into 
national terms can be obtained by applying 
the five percent figure to the estimate for 
total corporate giving of 900 million dollars 
offered by the American Association of Fund- 
raising Council. The resulting figure—forty- 
five million dollars—is our estimate of cor- 
porate contributions to the arts in 1968. 

However, even this considerable sum is 
only a part of the total, as the triennial sur- 
vey includes only those commitments to the 
arts which were reported as contributions. A 
more detailed survey undertaken by the 
Business Committee indicates that projects 
in the arts reported as business expenses in- 
volved expenditures of about forty million 
dollars—almost as much as was reported un- 
der contributions, 


INCREASING BUSINESS SUPPORT 


One firm conclusion of these studies is that 
business is involved with the arts to a sub- 
stantial and increasing degree. Another is 
that support of the arts is not the exclusive 
property of a few well-known companies. 
Eight out of ten corporations surveyed by 
NICB contributed operating funds, and four 
out of ten made capital gifts to the arts. 
And it is interesting that smaller companies 
tended to assign a higher percentage of their 
contributions to the arts than did large ones. 

It would appear from these figures that 
& substantial beginning has been made. Some 
eighty percent of American corporations 
made a contribution to the arts, and the 
total amount given in 1968 alone was close to 
eighty-five million dollars. 

Yet, when one has looked closely at the 
state of the country's arts institutions, and 
is aware of the enormous contributions 
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which the arts are capable of making to our 
society, it becomes essential to regard these 
figures only as a beginning. 

The arts simply cannot be left to the 
marketplace. As with schools, libraries, and 
hospitals, the higher the quality offered and 
the wider the public reached, the more sup- 
port is needed. 

The fundamental task of the Business 
Committee 1s to broaden and increase the 
base of corporate inyolvement with the arts. 
A country of two hundred million people 
spread unevenly over three and one-half 
million square miles cannot be served by a 
few national artistic organizations—even if 
these are among the best in the world. Each 
community—and the businesses which pros- 
per there—must be concerned for the quality 
of cultural life available to its citizens and 
their children. 


REVERSAL OF MIGRATION FLOW TO 
CROWDED CITIES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr, President, at a 
recent meeting with the Northern Plains 
States Governors in Fargo, N. Dak. Pres- 
ident Nixon spoke of the administra- 
tion's program of reversing the migra- 
tion flow of our people into the crowded 
cities. 

The President also indicated that an 
effort was underway to develop a new, 
progressive policy which would provide 
good jobs and greater opportunities for 
our people in the rural areas of America. 

I am encouraged by the President's 
remarks, and am hopeful that the ad- 
ministration will accept—and imple- 
ment—a vigorous program aimed at re- 
versing the migration of our people into 
America's congested metropolitan areas. 

In an address delivered on the Senate 
floor on March 3 of this year, I urged 
the administration to adopt such a pol- 
icy and to explore the use of existing 
Federal programs in an effort to decen- 
tralize our overly concentrated popula- 
tion and industrial centers, and to en- 
courage the growth and development of 
our rural areas—see the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, page 5597. In that address I 
suggested that consideration be given 
to the use of existing Federal programs— 
grants-in-aid—Federal procurement 
practices—and land-use policies—to ac- 
complish an orderly and better bal- 
anced population growth in the United 
States. 

I am convinced that the implementa- 
tion of such a policy would ease the 
population pressures on our cities, the 
prime source of congestion and pollu- 
tion, and increase and enhance the op- 
portunities for providing a better en- 
vironment and more meaningful way of 
life for all our citizens. A more dis- 
persed population might also improve 
efforts to control the accelerating and 
intolerable incidence of crime in the 
United States. Many other benefits 
would, I am sure, accrue from a coordi- 
nated, determined Federal effort in this 
sphere of opportunity and responsibility. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, the 
brief and informal remarks President 
Nixon made on this issue at Fargo, N. 
Dak., on July 24, and an editorial on the 
President's statement entitled, ‘““Migra- 
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tion Reversal,” published in the Wash- 


ington Daily News of July 29. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESIDENT'S INFORMAL 
REMARKS AT THE CiviC CENTER BEFORE His 
MEETING WITH THE NORTHERN PLAINS 
STATES Governors, JULY 24, 1970 


I always like to talk to young people and 
I think that young people here are really 
with it in terms of their understanding of 
national issues, their interest in them and 
the like. 

Sometimes people who live in Washington, 
New York, other cities, they get out to the 
Midwest, particularly North Dakota and Wy- 
oming, and they think that that is sort of the 
sticks, It is not true anymore. This is really 
one country. 

This is a country where, by reason of the 
communication, television and the rest, there 
is a tremendous interest in all the national 
issues here, Just like there 1s in other places. 

Let me say, too, that it was very interest- 
ing to find, as I went through the crowd, and 
I thought very encouraging, that a number of 
people who had lived in places like Los An- 
geles, St. Louis, one from Connecticut, had 
moved to North Dakota. We hear about the 
out-migration. I am convinced now that our 
program, which we are going to discuss in 
here now, our program of reversing the migra- 
tion flow, so that for what is called rural 
America—and, of course, Fargo is a big city 
but it is part of rural America—this process 
of reversing the migration flow really can 
work, because the attraction, of course, is 
quite obvious. You have jobs, you have clean 
air, you have opportunity, you have schools, 
you have more of an opportunity than you 
would have in a much larger city to control 
your own future. 

I think that is one of the reasons people 
like it here. I have always liked it here because 
they have always been good to me. 

I want to say this, Governor, that I recall 
you as a young Republican. You have always 
been telling us how great this country was. 
You have been strong for your State, for this 
part of the country. And one of the reasons 
that I have developed this Rural Affairs Coun- 
cil, which, as you know, is something new in 
the Federal Government, and now bringing 
the Government of the United States, rather 
than just sitting there in Washington and 
waiting for people to come in—is bringing 
the Government to the country so that we 
can see what the country is like. You have 
to see it and feel it. You can read about it 
in a 150-page document, but there is nothing 
like talking with people, seeing people, seeing 
thelr faces, to know what their attitudes 
really are. That is something that we have 
been working for. 

I think that leadership of men like your- 
self, and the other Governors that we are 
going to meet, can develop a new, progres- 
sive policy where this—what is called the 
great heartland of America, which has so 
much to offer in the way of good life—can 
have the good jobs and the greater oppor- 
tunity that will bring people from the over- 
crowded cities back to the country where 
they will have a better life. 

That is our program. And I think your 
150-page document probably deals with that. 


[From The Washington Daily News, 
July 29, 1970] 
MIGRATION REVERSAL 
Exhilarated, possibly, by the good breath- 
ing air of the Great Plains, President Nixon 
last week in North Dakota threw out some 
ideas about “reversing the migration flow." 
This, it appears, would involve not only 
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slowing down the trend from the country 
to cities, but inducing a trend in the other 
direction—a program to “bring people from 
the overcrowded cities back to the country 
where they will have a better life.” 

To punctuate his theme, Mr. Nixon said 
at one point: 

"Idon't see any smog here." 

It is an interesting theme, 
obvious appeal. 

It already is possible to spot part of such 
& trend. Population figures, for instance, 
indicate many big cities are losing people, 
or barely holding their own, or gaining very 
little, (And some local politicians, afraid of 
losing handouts from Uncle Sam, are scream- 
ing "foul" at the Census Bureau.) 

Trouble is, the shift seems headed for 
the suburbs, rather than the country. Agri- 
cultural areas continue to lose people, But, 
at least, in some cases people are fleeing the 
"overcrowded cities." 

It is plain, of course, that life in a city 
has its drawbacks: Polluted air, traffic con- 
gestion, usually a higher cost of living. But 
& good many people depend for a living on 
locating their trade or business where there 
are a lot of other people. 

It is plain, of course, that in small com- 
munities, the air is better, traffic moderate, 
living less complex and less expensive. But 
if you move many more people into a small 
community it no longer would be small. 

Planners have been planning and idealists 
ideating on this problem for some time. And 
Mr. Nixon thinks the right government poli- 
cies and leadership can bring about his 
“migration reversal," 

Maybe so. But people tend to go where 
they think they can best make a living, or 
most likely pursue their ambitions. It will 
require a considerable change in the struc- 
ture of the country, it would seem, to alter 
these tendencies on any appreciable scale. 

By raising a few questions, we are not 
trying to be hostile to Mr, Nixon's objective, 
nor disdainful of his ideas. We simply are 
trying to contemplate the enormity and 
complexity-of the proposition if it is to be 
managed on a scale that will do any real 
good. And by all means, let’s hear more, Mr. 
President. 


with some 


HERMAN KENIN: A LABOR LEADER 
WHO WILL BE MISSED 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I wish 
to pay tribute to Herman D. Kenin, 
president of the American Federation of 
Musicians, who died recently. Mr. Kenin 
grew up in Oregon and, although he lived 
in Connecticut from 1958 until his death, 
I know he remained an Oregonian in 
heart and spirit. 

Mr. President, one of Mr. Kenin’s jour- 
nalist friends, Hilmar Grondahl, music 
editor of the Oregonian, summed up the 
feelings of many musicians in an article 
published in the Oregonian on August 2, 
1970. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KENIN WON HEARTS Or MUSIC ASSOCIATES 

(By Hilmar Grondahl) 

Herman Kenin’s position as president of 
the American Federation of Musicians took 
him away from Portland during his latter 
years. But his affection for this city endured, 
and it was his expressed hope to re-establish 
himself here after retirement. 

While he was a Portland resident his par- 
ticipation in civic activities was broad, with 
particular emphasis on its music. We recall 
with what energy and enterprise he worked 
for the reactivation of the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 1947 after its decade of 
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somnolence. The six summers of outdoor con- 
certs by the Stadium Philharmonic were a 
special project in which his ingenuity and 
effort were involved. 

Those of us who knew him from his young 
manhood onward were aware of his direct 
participation in music; as a violinist and a 
bandleader, as one who made dancing a 
pleasure at the Multnomah Hotel, who toured 
and recorded with his ensemble. 

His training experience fitted him uniquely 
not only for his leadership of local 99 of the 
AFM in Portland, but for the presidency of 
the 300,000 member international union, 

Kenin was diplomatic yet tough minded, 
realistic yet compassionate, qualities which 
Served admirably in seeking the advancement 
of union members in an insufficiently-appre- 
ciated cultural art. As & musician he was in- 
volved with the cultural aspects of music, 
and as a union leader he knew his concern 
was needed to bring the musician's compen- 
sation in line with the years of required 
training and his responsibilities as a per- 
former. 

It is said that Herman Kenin was unable 
to complete all of the many projects he had 
assigned himself and his co-workers, But 
that he improved the image and status of 
& great profession in the years available to 
him, is beyond question.—H.G. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, at the 
funeral of Herman Kenin on July 24, 
1970, his good friend, Walter H. Evans, 
Jr., a Portland attorney, delivered a mov- 
ing tribute which capsuled the feelings 
of all those who knew Mr. Kenin, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks of 
Mr. Evans be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HERMAN DAVID KENIN 


The friends of Herman David Kenin need 
no reminder of his outstanding qualities as 
& person, but I have been asked to share 
some memories with you. 

He was born in Vineland, New Jersey, on 
October 26, 1901, the son of Samuel and Ada 
Kenin. When he was about eight years of age, 
the family moved to Portland, where he, his 
brothers Harry and Frank, and his sisters 
Fanny and Ida, were graduated from Elliot 
Grade School, Jefferson High School, and 
Reed College. Herman was graduated from 
Northwestern College of Law in 1931. 

He married Maxine Bennett, a Portland 
girl, and they have two children, both boys. 
He and his family lived in Portland until 
1956, when they movéd to Los Angeles, and 
from there to New York City, finally residing 
in Westport, Connecticut. Herman Kenin 
died early in the morning of July 21st, 1970. 

In 1936, he was elected President of Local 
99, the Portland local of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. In 1943, he was ap- 
pointed to the Federation’s International 
Executive Board, and in 1958 he became its 
President, a position he held through re- 
election unti] his death. While President of 
the Federation, he was elected a Vice Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, a responsible position 
he also held until his unexpected death this 
week. 

There are those of us who knew Herman 
as a successful officer in his specialized field 
of union leadership, as a confidant of na- 
tional figures, an internationally-recognized, 
skillful negotiator, and as a seasoned diplo- 
mat. The quality of his leadership 1s evident 
from the manner in which his union met the 
challenges of new technologies and not only 
survived, but grew. The pension plans, the 
collective-bargaining agreements, the period 
of unprecedented tranquility and prosperity 
all demonstrate his success as a gifted leader. 

He was the recipient of many high pub- 
lic honors. He was appointed by Presidents 
Eisenhower, Kennedy and Johnson to na- 
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tional Cultural and Fine Arts Councils. He 
was named by President Truman as one of 
the two worker delegates to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organizations conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Despite all these and 
other honors, Herman Kenin retained his 
approachability . . . he was still Herman 
Kenin from Portland, Oregon. Appropriately, 
it was in this city in 1963 that more than 
600 friends from all over the United States 
gathered at an impressive testimonial 
dinner. 

There are those of us who knew him pro- 
fessionally, since his admission as a mem- 
ber of the Oregon State Bar, in September, 
1931. We respected his ability, his profes- 
sional standing, and his unquestioned in- 
tegrity. We valued his friendship and coun- 
sel, whether it was over a cup of coffee at 
Mannings or by long distance phone from 
Los Angeles or New York City. 

There are those of us who remember Her- 
man as the private citizen, as the family 
man ... a devoted son and brother, a warm 
and loving husband and father, and as a 
good neighbor in every sense of the word. 
We recall his kindness, his generosity, his 
superb ability as a raconteur, with an in- 
exhaustible supply of anecdotes, each pre- 
cisely suited to the particular occasion. 

We remember his warmth, his understand- 
ing, his wit, his intelligence, his strong 
sense of family, and his participation in all 
forms of good citizenship, whether it was the 
neighborhood P.T.A., the Portland Symphony 
Board, or the summer concerts in the park. 
We shall always recall his love of music, 
both classical and popular. Herman and his 
band played at the Indian Grille of the 
Multnomah Hotel, and before that, at the 
old Oregon Hotel, with George Olson. He 
played at the Coconut Grove in the Am- 
bassador Hotel in Los Angeles, and I am 
sure that some of you will recall that he 
played at the opening of the Gearhart Hotel 
in 1926. His name was, and always will be, 
synonomous with good music. 

We remember him, above all, as the de- 
voted brother of Fanny and Frank, the lov- 
ing husband of Maxine, and the proud, 
proud father of David and Jim. 

Each one of us, by our attendance here, 
joins in extending love and sympathy to his 
family, especially to his wife, his sons, his 
sister, and his brother. Each one of us pays 
tribute to his life, and recognizes that Port- 
land, and indeed this country, to a measur- 
able degree, is a better place to live be- 
cause of Herman Kenin. 

Herman was а good man, who gave of 
himself to all who needed his help or coun- 
sel. He enjoyed his life . . . he loved people 
... and he took great pride in his heritage. 
We will miss him. 

As we honor his memory today, we say 
it was a privilege to have known him. ... 
to have loved him. These words cannot add 
to his stature . . . it needs no addition. We 
are proud to have been friends of Herman 
Kenin. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that ап editorial 
about Herman Kenin, published in the 
Oregon Journal, an obituary notice from 
that paper; and an article from the AFL- 
CIO News of July 25, 1970; be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregon Journal, July 23, 1970] 
THE FRUITS OF FIDDLING 

Herman D. Kenin had one of those moth- 
ers who insist that all her children learn 
music. 

The career he started as a boy fiddler in 
Portland took Kenin all the way to the presi- 
dency of the 239,000-member American Fed- 
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eration of Musicians, the position he held 
when he died in New York Tuesday. Along 
the road his music helped him pay his way 
through Reed College and Northwestern Col- 
lege of Law, and to establish a national repu- 
tation as an orchestra leader in the late 1920s 
and early 1930s. 

Kenin always kept his ties to Portland. He 
was a graduate of the old Eliot School—since 
replaced—in Albina, and of Jefferson High 
School, in the days of which survivors end- 
lessly delight in telling of rock fights with 
the kid gangs from rival schools. 

As an Official of the Portland Musicians 
Union he helped establish summer band con- 
certs here and to revive the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra after World War II. His new 
job required him to move East when he was 
named president of the national union in 
1958 as the hand-picked successor to the 
celebrated “czar” James Caesar Petrillo. 

No doubt there are boys today whose twid- 
dlings with an electrified guitar will lead 
them into rewarding careers like Kenin's. 


[From the Oregon Journal, July 22, 1970] 
UNioNIST KENIN DIES AT 69 


New Yogk.—Herman Kenin, 69, who began 
his musical career in Portland, Ore. and 
rose to become president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, was found dead in 
his hotel room here Tuesday, apparently 
victim of a heart attack. 

Kenin grew up in Portland and received 
his law degree from Northwestern College of 
Law. 

While in college, he played the violin in a 
dance band and later was a member of the 
George Olsen orchestra. During the big 
band era of the 1920s and 1930s he headed 
his own band in Portland and played along 
the West Coast. 

He began the practice of law in Portland 
in 1931 and was a member of the AFM's 
Portland Local No. 99. He was elected presi- 
dent of the local in 1936 and headed the 
union for 20 years, during which the mem- 
bership climbed from 500 to 1,300. 

Kenin succeeded James C. Petrillo, long 
the AFM’s national leader, in 1958. 

Kenin was appointed by President Eisen- 
hower to the National Cultural Center Ad- 
visory Committee and was reappointed to 
that position by the late President Kennedy. 
In 1965, he was appointed by President John- 
son to the Fine Arts Council. 

Kenin was an advocate of the use of tax 
money to support the performing arts. He 
referred to the performing arts as a “согпег- 
stone of our heritage." 

Funeral service will be held Friday at 
10 a.m, at Holman and Son Funeral Service 
for Herman Kenin, 68, of Westport, Conn., 
president of the American Federation of 
Musicians. He died Monday in Westport. 

Mr. Kenin attended Eliot Grade School, 
Jefferson High School, and Reed College in 
Portland. He was active in getting outdoor 
summer operas for Washington Park. 

In 1947 he was appointed by President 
Truman as one of two worker delegates to 
the International Labor Organization's Con- 
ference in Geneva. 

He worked with representatives of other 
countries on problems affecting musicians. 

He was instrumental in establishing pen- 
sion funds for musicians, eliminating cut- 
rate foreign music in commercial scoring, 
improving musicians’ wage scales and work- 
ing conditions, setting up scholarships for 
young musicians, eliminating the 20 per cent 
cabaret tax, and creating a national endow- 
ment for the arts and humanities. 

He referred to the performing arts as a 
“cornerstone of our heritage.” 

Survivors include his wife, Maxine; two 
sons, James of Washington, D.C., and David, 
New York City; a brother, Frank of Portland; 
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and a sister, Mrs. Max (Fannie) Friedman 
of West Linn. 

Interment will be at Neveh Zedek Ceme- 
tery in Portland. Remembrances may be 
made to Reed College. 


[From the AFL-CIO News, July 25, 1970] 


MUSICIANS’ PRESIDENT HERMAN D. KENIN 
Dies 

New YorkK.—AFL-CIO Vice Pres, Herman 
D. Kenin, who guided the Musicians to new 
heights in membership and program, died in 
his sleep at a hotel here. He was 69 and had 
been AFM president since 1958. 

A message of sympathy from Federation 
Pres, George Meany and Sec.-Treas. Lane 
Kirkland expressed "deep sadness ,.. at the 
tragic death of our colleague and warm 
friend." 

His years of service to the AFM, they said, 
were matched “by his service to the entire 
trade union movement.” The message re- 
called that “to every assignment he brought 
calm and thoughtful competence, and deep 
compassion for his fellow man.” 

Kenin was “a true trade unionist and a fine 
gentleman, and we shall miss him,” the fed- 
eration officers said. They conveyed “our sin- 
cere regret" to AFM officers and members and 
the family. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
V. Maxine Kenin, sons David and James, 
brother Frank K. and sister Fanny Friedman, 
Portland, Ore. 

The family asked that instead of flowers, 
memoria] tributes be sent in Kenin's name 
to Reed College, Portland, Ore. 97202. 

To meet the emergency caused by Kenin's 
death, Sec.-Treas. Stanley Ballard and the 
officers called a special board meeting for 
July 29. 

In his lifetime Kenin combined a career 
as violinist, orchestra leader and practicing 
attorney to become an influential labor 
leader. He had been an AFM officer since 
1943. 

Born in Vineland, N.J., he was the son of 
a member of the Cigar Makers when it was 
headed by Sam Gompers. He went to school 
in Portland, attended Reed College, and in 
1930, following three years as a night student 
at Northwestern College of Law, was admitted 
to the Oregon bar. 

During his college and law school days, 
Kenin played with the George Olsen Or- 
chestra, then led his own band on hotel, 
radio, theater and club dates on the West 
Coast. He practiced law starting in 1931 but 
kept up his membership in AFM Local 99, 
and in 1936 was elected its president, 

Kenin gave up his law practice at the 
request of AFM Pres. James C. Petrillo in 
1943 to become a board member of the union. 
He was elected president in 1958 succeeding 
Petrillo and helped guide the 300,000-member 
union during its period of greatest growth. 

Under his leadership the union became a 
major force in efforts to establish the Na- 
tional Endowments for the Arts and Human- 
ities. Also it won a long battle in Congress to 
reduce the 20 percent cabaret tax, established 
pension trust funds for musicians, persuaded 
television networks to eliminate foreign-pro- 
duced music from their programing in favor 
of “live” domestic music, achieved major 
gains in salaries and conditions for sym- 
phony musicians, and set up scholarship and 
student-aid programs like the world-re- 
nowned Congress of Strings. 

He was largely responsible for negotiating 
agreements with the major television net- 
works and film studios, and with recording 
firms that fortified the role of the musician 
in those industries. 

Kenin’s death brought messages of sym- 
pathy from several world labor groups. Sec.- 
Gen. Arturo Jauregui of the Inter-American 
Regional Organization of Workers—ORIT— 
cabled “heartfelt condolence on the death of 
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a great leader and devoted trade unionists, 
also .. . a valued friend.” 

Kenin played а leading role in founding 
the Inter-American Federation of Entertain- 
ment Workers and the International Secre- 
tarlat of Entertainment Trade Unions. He 
was past president and, at his death, treas- 
urer of the AFL-CIO Council for Scientific, 
Professional & Cultural Employes. 


IDAHO UNDERSTANDS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President— 

Future historians may look upon the 
withdrawal of American troops from Cam- 
bodia as the end of an error as well as an era. 


That is the opening sentence of an edi- 
torial published in Rexburg, Idaho, 
Standard. The editorial goes on to de- 
clare: 

This time in history may signify the close 
of a period of widespread action abroad 
backed by popular support at home. 


The  Cooper-Church amendment, 
which the Senate adopted overwhelm- 
ingly on June 30 of this year, is hailed 
as a symbol of this new mood. The edi- 
torial declares: 

The amendment aims to restore to Con- 
gress, or at any rate to reaffirm, some of its 
constitutionally delegated power over for- 
eign operations. 


In a similar vein, the Idaho Statesman 
expresses its approval of the President’s 
plan to withdraw 20,000 American troops 
from South Korea—about 40 percent of 
those now garrisoned there. The States- 
man appropriately asks: 

How can we withdraw from Vietnam, if we 
can’t withdraw from Korea? 


The President’s Korean decision is a 
welcome one, As far back as April, 1964, 
I first. suggested that troop reductions be 
made in Korea. In an article written for 
the Nation, entitled “The Korean Paral- 
ysis: Mired Troops and Frozen Policy," I 
suggested that American foreign policy 
“tends to maintain fixed positions long 
after these have ceased to serve our best 
interests," and cited the stationing of 
two full combat divisions—52,000 Ameri- 
can troops—in South Korea as evidence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two newspaper editorials 
and the Nation article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Rexburg, Idaho, Standard, 
July 7, 1970] 
THE CAMBODIAN CATALYST 

Future historians may look upon the with- 
drawal of American troops from Cambodia 
as the end of an error as well as an era. For 
those who contend that the administration 
was mistaken in undertaking the Cambodian 
operations, the error is now over; only its 
long-run consequences remain to be reck- 
oned with 

What is clear is that the Cambodian ven- 
ture—from its swift beginning, followed by 
unprecedented domestic turmoil—does mark 
the end of an era: the post-World War II 
era of Pax Americana and an American big 
Stick policy. The foremost indicator of this 
is the Cooper-Church amendment, which 
passed the Senate with a wider margin than 
had been expected. 
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The thrust of this amendment is to restore 
to Congress, or at any rate to reaffirm, some 
of its constitutionally delegated power over 
foreign operations. Even 1f 1t does not survive 
the Senate-House conference, it still serves 
to mark a significant turning point in for- 
eign affairs. 

The amendment is not and should not be 
interpreted as a slap against either President 
Nixon or the office or powers of the presi- 
dency. Rather, it is the result of a process 
that has been building up over the past dec- 
ade in reaction to the ever-growing imbal- 
ance between presidential and congressional 
authority. We are witnessing a reversion to 
a safer point of equilibrium. 

It thus appears that future analysts of 
American foreign policy may view the pres- 
ent moment as signifying the close of a pe- 
riod of widespread action abroad backed by 
popular support at home. Some now see this 
as neo-isolationism, but that strikes us as 
inaccurate. Whatever one calls what is hap- 
pening, it is evident that the Cambodian 
operation was only the element that was 
needed to catalyze a change. 


[From the Idaho Statesman, July 17, 1970] 
Korean Troops WITHDRAWALS 


If it is still necessary to Keep 55,000 U.S. 
troops in South Korea, how long will it take 
to withdraw our force from Vietnam? Or, 
putting it another way, how can we withdraw 
from Vietnam if we can’t withdraw from 
Korea? 

Those questions may have something to 
do with a decision to withdraw 40 per cent 
of our troops in South Korea, despite the 
opposition of the Korean government. 

The withdrawal plan lends credibility to 
President Nixon's promises to Vietnamize the 
war in Vietnam. South Korea has nearly 200,- 
000 more men under arms than North Korea 
and has received about a billion dollars worth 
of U.S. military aid. 

Under those circumstances the Koreans 
ought to be able to accept a larger share of 
responsibility for their own defense. If the 
withdrawal of 20,000 U.S. troops from South 
Korea means the country is in danger, then 
hopes for successful withdrawal from Viet- 
nam are probably a pipe dream. 

A South Korean force of 37,000 has fought 
well in Vietnam, giving some support to Mr. 
Nixon’s idea of letting Asians do more in 
the defense of Asia. 

Bringing the U.S. troops home should help 
trim our military costs and ease the foreign 
exchange problem. 

If the North Koreans should renew the 
conflict the South Koreans could not ex- 
pect, and shouldn’t need, the massive partic- 
Ipation of our forces. 

To assure that South Korea could not de- 
fend itself now would be to write off the 
entire Nixon concept that it will be possible 
for Asia nations to provide most of their own 
defense. 


[From the Nation, Apr. 6, 1964] 


THE KOREAN PARALYSIS: MIRED TROOPS AND 
FROZEN POLICY 


(By Senator FRANK CHURCH) 


American foreign policy tends to maintain 
fixed positions long after these have ceased 
to serve our best interests. An example of 
this rigidity is the continued stationing of 
two full combat divisions—some 52,000 Amer- 
ican troops, including various supporting 
units—in South Korea. 

I neither challenge nor disclaim our basic 
commitment to defend, by whatever means 
may be necessary; the integrity of the Re- 
public of Korea. The fixed position to which 
I refer is not our commitment to defend 
the country, but the means by which we 
have chosen to do so. The perpetuation of 
these means is, I believe, demonstrably un- 
sound, excessively costly and long since un- 
necessary. 
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Why does the United States need two full 
combat divisions in Korea? Since the end 
of the Korean fighting in 1953, we have given 
nearly $5 billion dollars in aid to South 
Korea; more than $2 billion of this ald has 
been used to equip their army. Today, the 
ROK army, numbering nearly 600,000 men, 
is the fourth largest in the entire world! It 
far outnumbers the entire North Korean 
armed forces of approximately 350,000 men, 
and is surpassed only by the United States, 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. We 
have made the South Korean Army combat- 
ready, and equipped it with the most modern 
weapons; it should, by now, be more than 
a match for the smaller North Korean force. 
If it is not, the American people are entitled 
to know how and where their money has been 
squandered, 

The argument that we must leave 50,000 
American sentinels on the front line in Korea 
to guard against, not a North Korean attack, 
but the possibility of another invasion by 
Communist China, is transparently weak. 
Against an all-out Chinese attack, two divi- 
sions of American troops would never suffice. 
Should Korea be so invaded again, the United 
States would have to intervene with the whole 
of her military might. To pretend otherwise 
is merely to tempt fate. 

If another armed challenge of this dimen- 
sion were to occur in South Korea, We would 
have to respond with forces now stationed 
outside that country. And we are prepared 
to do so. Our armed forces are far stronger 
and more mobile than in 1950, when the last 
invasion occurred, Our formidable base and 
staging area at Okinawa is within easy reach. 
Moreover, the success of the recent “Opera- 
tion Big Lift,” which flew a whole division 
from Texas to West Germany, indicates how 
swiftly we can move our troops from one 
part of the globe to another. Should a big 
new invasion ever require it, we could quickly 
airlift formidable numbers of American 
soldiers into the Korean peninsula. 

The customary retort to these acknowl- 
edged facts is that two American divisons 
must none the less remain in Korea as a 
psychological deterrent to any future Com- 
munist adventures, and to keep the South 
Koreans reassured of our determination to 
defend their country. As to the latter, one 
wonders why further reassurance should be 
needed after so vast an outpouring of Amer- 
ican life and fortune in the Korean War; as 
to the former, if we accept the argument that 
our continued presence in Korea is required 
to make our commitment credible to the 
potential enemy, then it follows that Amer- 
ican forces will have to patrol the 38th 
Parallel indefinitely—at least until such time 
as Korea's Communist neighbors either dis- 
arm or disappear! 

I find neither of these propositions con- 
vincing. But, to play it absolutely safe, let us 
concede that the continued presence of 
American troops in Korea does offer further 
proof, to friend and foe alike, of our deter- 
mination to uphold that country. Does 1t 
follow that we must keep two full divisions 
there? Surely, one regimental combat team 
would serve the purpose. With our capacity 
for rapid reinforcement from bases nearby, 
we can give South Korea the same guarantee 
of security, with far fewer American troops 
actually garrisoned there. It doesn't take a 
whole American Army to provide a “trip- 
wire." 

Withdrawing the remainder of these two 
divisions to locations from which they could 
be speedily airborne would also add to our 
general mobility. Our troops now on the line 
in Korea can be used only to defend that 
country. They are dug deeply into the hill- 
sides. Ironically, we have limited their utility 
by miring them down in a region of the 
world where, their instant availability for use 
in a crisis, somewhere else around the run 
of China, could mean the difference between 
success and failure. 
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Moreover, the case against the frozen de- 
ployment of two whole divisions in Korea 
is not limited to the benefits to be derived 
from a more fluid strategic position. There 
are pressing financial, as well as sound mili- 
tary reasons for reducing the level of Ameril- 
can troops in that country. 

The cost of maintaining our military 
forces abroad is a far greater burden to our 
balance-of-payments problem than our to- 
tal outlay each year in foreign aid. For in- 
stance, in 1962, our balance-of-payments 
deficit was $2.18 billion. The drain on the 
balance from foreign-based military expen- 
ditures was more than $3 billion. In 1961, 
our balance-of-payments deficit was $2.37 
billion, while our foreign-based military costs 
contributing to this deficit exceeded $2.93 
billion. In both years, we would have had a 
balance-of-payments surplus, had it not been 
for the cost of our garrisons in other coun- 
tries. Retaining two whole divisions in Ko- 
rea adds more than $100 million each year 
to our balance-of-payments deficit. 

The United States has sustained a deficit 
in its balance of payments consistently since 
1950. As a result, we have accumulated more 
than $25 billion in short-term obligations 
abroad, while our gold reserves have dwin- 
dled to less than $16 billion. If we subtract 
the $12 billion in gold bullion earmarked 
by law to back the currency in our own coun- 
try, we now have less than $4 billion in gold 
reserves with which to redeem our outstand- 
ing obligations to foreign creditors. During 
the past five years, our gold reserves have 
been diminishing at an alarming rate. We 
have suffered a gold outflow of more than 
$7 billion since 1958! 

All this is not to say that, wherever our 
vital interests require it, we should not con- 
tinue to station American troops in other 
countries. But it is to say that the size of 
these garrisons should be reduced, wherever 
possible, to a prudent minimum. 

I submit that a sound assessment of our 
position in Korea calls for the withdrawal of 
the bulk of our troops, for the following 
reasons: 

The South Korean Army can repel a North 
Korean invasion. 

An inyasion by Communist China would 
require us to make an effort of an entirely 
different magnitude than is implied by the 
two divisions currently quartered in Korea. 

A regiment of American combat troops on 
the front line in Korea would serve just as 
effectively as a "trip-wire" deterrent to the 
Communists. 

Removing the remaining units from their 
trenches in Korea would add to the mobility 
of our military posture in Asia. 

A reduction in the number of American 
troops stationed in Korea would mitigate 
our serious balance-of-payments problem. 


CRASH PRIORITY PROGRAM ON 
ELIMINATION OF DREAD DISEASES 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, we Amer- 
icans are a security conscious people. 
We want to secure peace so we spend 
billions of dollars on weapons. We want 
safe streets so we hire more policemen. 
We want financial security so we invest, 
save, insure. In many ways our behavior 
is dominated by fear. 

Perhaps no fear is more universal than 
the fear of disease. Cancer, stroke, heart 
disease evoke images of suffering and 
death for us all. Yet, these diseases have 
become such a fact of life that we can 
now predict with a high degree of ac- 
curacy how many Americans will die of 
each of these diseases every year. 

I have known may of these Ameri- 
cans. My predecessor at Bell & Howell, 
Joseph H. McNabb, died of cancer. With- 
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in the past month, I served as pallbearer 
for his wife and son, both of whom 
passed on from cancer. Three out of 
four members of the same family dead 
from the same disease. This is a trag- 
edy we can prevent in the future only 
by dedicating ourselves to an effort to 
eliminate this dread disease. 

On August 3, I sponsored, with the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), a resolution making it the 
sense of Congress that we adopt a na- 
tional crash priority program on dread 
diseases as a beginning for this effort. 
The resolution stipulates that it is our 
goal to eliminate these diseases by 1976. 
What better 200th anniversary present 
could the Nation give itself than the 
reassurance that we are free from the 
fear of cancer, stroke, and heart disease. 

A resolution alone will not accom- 
plish this goal. While it will authorize 
the Surgeon General to report on the 
funding and extent of programs designed 
to discover and prevent the causes of 
these diseases, only additional research 
and more doctors can eliminate the dis- 
eases. 

The National Advisory Council on 
Health Manpower conservatively esti- 
mates a shortage of 50,000 doctors. That 
means that at present we have only 
about 80 percent of the health man- 
power we require. Yet, each year, thou- 
sands of qualified American college 
graduates are being turned away from 
medical school because there is not room 
for them. Last year alone, 2,000 Ameri- 
cans were studying in foreign medica! 
Schools because they could not gain en- 
trance to a school in their owr. country. 

The shortage of doctors is keenly felt 
in large metropolitan areas where the 
actual numbers of physicians have de- 
clined. For instance, in 1930, Chicago 
had more than 6,000 doctors practicing 
in the city, while today there are only 
about 4,000. 

The consequences of doctor and fa- 
cility shortages were pointed out in a 
frightening situation earlier this year 
when Cook County Hospital, in Chicago, 
the largest public hospital in the coun- 
try, announced that admissions in all 
but emergency cases would be closed. An 
outbreak of winter illnesses, understaff- 
ing, and financial problems forced the 
hospital actually to close its doors dur- 
ing two critical periods. 

Each Member of the Senate could un- 
doubtedly point out numerous examples 
within his own State of how a lack of 
money, medical manpower, and facili- 
ties have resulted in less than adequate 
health care for our people. Each of these 
deficiencies, I would propose, stems from 
а lack of direction in health care and a 
lack of national resolve that these prob- 
lems will be eliminated. 

We owe to all those who have known 
the suffering of dread diseases a thor- 
ough and serious consideration of the 
difficulties facing our medical delivery 
system and the first vital step toward 
eliminating them. 

I believe that the resolution providing 
for a national crash program on dread 
diseases is a necesary step. I would urge 
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every Senator to recognize the duty that 
is ours and the tragic results of our con- 
tinued inadequate action. 


THE ROLE OF VOLUNTARY ASSO- 
CIATIONS IN THE STRUGGLE FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, hu- 
man rights can be achieved only through 
the determination of many committed 
individuals. Throughout our history, we 
can see the fruits of intelligent organi- 
zation. The women’s rights and labor 
movements have shown skill in the use of 
grassroots communication with those 
people who need to get the message and 
who have the ultimate power of the vote. 

That same set of tools are now neces- 
sary to educate many segments of Amer- 
ica to the need for international human 
rights covenants. Some people feel a 
mistrust and fear that come from an 
easily aroused sense of insecurity over 
the possible impact of these treaties on 
American life: 

One group of citizens in particular 
have contributed greatly to the never- 
ending drive for ratification of the hu- 
man rights treaties. I speak today of the 
Ad Hoe Committee on Human Rights and 
Genocide Treaties. Based in New York 
City, with local organizations all over 
the country, the ad hoc committee is not 
concerned with perpetuating its exist- 
ence long after a cause is won or lost. 
They are, rather, an intensely committed 
group of associations, banded together 
in this alliance for the specific purpose 
of using their tools of concern, determi- 
nation, education, and motivation to put 
the case for the Genocide Convention 
and other pending Human Rights Con- 
ventions before the American people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the participating members of 
the Ad Hoc Committee on Human Rights 
and Genocide Treaties be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Member organizations: American Civil 
Liberties Union, American Ethical Union, 
American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, American 
Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, American 
Friends Service Committee, American Hu- 
manist Association, American Jewish Com- 
mittee, American Jewish Congress, American 
Roumanian National Committee, American 
Veterans Committee, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, B'nai B'rith, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, AFL-CIO, The Episcopal 
Church, Farband, Labor Zionist Order, 
Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
General Board of Christian Social Concerns, 
the Methodist Church, Hadassah, the Wom- 
en’s Zionist Organization of America. 

Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, AFL-CIO, International Rescue Com- 
mittee, International Union of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO, Jewish Labor Committee, 
Jewish War Veterans, League for Industrial 
Democracy, National Association of Negro 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, National Board, YWCA, 
National Catholic Conference for Interracial 
Justice, National Community Relations Ad- 
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visory Council, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, National Council of Jewish 
Women, National Spiritual Assembly of the 
Baha'is of the U.S. 

Quaker UN Program, Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Union, AFL-CIO, Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, AFL-CIO, Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Ukrainian 
National Association, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, Unitarian-Universalist 
Association, United Automobile Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO/United Church of Christ, 
United World Federalists, Women United for 
the United Nations Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Workers De- 
fense League, Workmen's Circle, World Jew- 
ish Congress, American Section, Advisory 
Members: Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, Conference of UN Representa- 
tives of the Council of Organizations, UNA- 
USA, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. 


WHY DOES NOT THE PUBLIC KNOW? 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, in re- 
cent weeks there has been much talk 
about television and its use for political 
or partisan purposes. 

Such talk has involved the questions of 
equal time, the fairness doctrine, the 
right to free time, the moral obligation 
to sell time, who shall answer the Presi- 
dent, who shall speak for the political 
parties, and other related topics. 

Mr. President, events of recent days 
prove that there is much justification in 
raising these issues, if the public's right 
to know is to be assured. 

Because, unfortunately, the oldest me- 
dium and in some ways the most re- 
spected medium, and surely the medium 
that is most capable of giving us all the 
news, is not living up to its responsibili- 
ties. 

I refer, of course, to the newspapers: 
And I do so most reluctantly. I believe 
wholeheartedly not only in the freedom 
of the press, but also in the right of the 
editor to exercise editorial judgment re- 
garding what is news and what is not 
news. 

Unfortunately, even those things in 
which we believe most strongly, even 
those things which we would not change 
if we could, can sometimes be abused. 

I am convinced that the press, at least 
that segment of it that circulates in 
Washington, is abusing its rights. 

It is doing so by presenting only one 
side of an argument. 

A very important argument—one that 
involves winning the peace or alterna- 
tively, suing for peace at any price. 

I am sure most informed residents of 
the Washington area are aware of the 
misnamed “end the war amendment,” 
more commonly known as the McGov- 
ern-Hatfield amendment. I suspect that 
most of them know it is designed to force 
the President to withdraw all American 
troops from Vietnam before next July 1. 

But what they probably do not know 
is that there is major opposition to this 
amendment; that many of those who are 
aware of it think it is ill-conceived; that 
it is in effect a retreat-and-surrender 
amendment; and it usurps the prerog- 
atives of the Chief Executive. Some of 
us also think it could result in a mas- 
sacre, not only of retreating American 
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troops, but also of hundreds of thousands 
of South Vietnamese, whose only crime is 
that they prefer even an imperfect form 
of democracy to the totalitarian com- 
munism practiced by the North Viet- 
namese. 

Why does not the public know there 
is opposition to the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment, both in this Chamber and 
outside? 

The answer is simple. The media have 
blacked it out. There have been one or 
two remarks on radio, but so far as I can 
tell, there has been nothing on televi- 
sion and even less in the newspapers. 

Yet, in the last 2 weeks this has hap- 
pened: The Administrator of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, Mr. Donald John- 
son, took exception to the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment and those who sup- 
port it. Not one word of that speech, 
made in Los Angeles, appeared in the 
newspapers or the television available to 
Washington area residents. 

A few days later there was a colloquy 
on the floor of the Senate, during which 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN), the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD), and other Senators took 
strong exception to the words of the Vet- 
erans’ Administrator. Other Senators in 
the Chamber floor defended him. No 
word of that debate appeared in the 
newspapers. 

Last Thursday the chairman of a group 
called “Tell It To Hanoi" held a press 
conference in Washington. He was 
flanked by close to 20 leaders of groups 
that support the President. His purpose 
was to announce the beginning of a ma- 
jor advertising campaign against the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment. Again, 
not a word in the newspapers or on tele- 
vision, although stories about advertising 
by the McGovern-Hatfield forces have 
appeared in the papers. 

Finally, on Friday, the junior Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) held a news 
conference, at which he announced that 
he had prepared spots for television and 
had received free time from many tele- 
vision stations in which to reply to the 
spots prepared by the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment supporters, spots which 
incidentally received good press and TV 
coverage. 

Again, the press and local TV failed 
to mention the Senator from Kansas' 
news conference or to treat his spots as 
news. 

Why? 

Mr. President, can all of these events 
lack newsworthyness? Is opposition to 
the Hatfield-McGovern amendment not 
worthy of any mention on television or 
in the newspapers? I cannot believe that 
this is the case. If one side of any con- 
troversy deserves coverage, then surely 
both sides should be covered. 

Then what is the answer? I cannot be- 
lieve there is a conspiracy among the 
liberal reporters and editors of Wash- 
ington. Although if I charged that that 
is the case, I might turn this speech into 
а news story. 

But if there is not a conspiracy, what 
is there? Have all the editors and re- 
porters in Washington who would ordi- 
narily cover these events or bring them 
to the attention of the public decided 
that they are not newsworthy? 
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Or are they consciously and deliber- 
ately setting out to help adopt the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendment by black- 
ing out the opposition to this ill-con- 
ceived piece of legislation? Are they 
afraid to give the people the facts and 
let them judge for themselves? Have they 
put theyselves in the business of propa- 
gandizing the people in order to attain 
their own selfish ends? 

Mr. President, I do not have the an- 
swers to these questions. And if I had to 
depend on newspapers and on television, 
I would not even have the facts. 

This, Mr. President, brings me back to 
my original remarks—the importance of 
insuring fairness in the licensed me- 
dium—television—since we cannot do it 
in the unlicensed medium—the press. 

As we all know, the channels available 
to television are limited in number. They 
belong to all the people. That is why the 
people have a right to say how they shall 
be used. That is why the people have a 
right to demand that on television and 
radio all sides of major issues be pre- 
sented and presented fairly. 

That is why all the talk these days 
about the fairness doctrine, equa]. time, 
and similar subjects is so important. I 
believe it is up to all Members of Con- 
gress to make sure that the licensed in- 
formation medium lives up to its respon- 
sibilities to be fair. 

The fate of our Nation hinges on an 
informed electorate. We cannot force the 
press to keep us informed. We can see to 
it that radio and television live up to 
that responsibility. 


THE FITZGERALD CASE: 260 DAYS 
AND STILL NO ACTION FROM THE 
JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
November 22, 1969, I wrote to the Justice 
Department requesting the Attorney 
General to investigate the intimidation 
and firing of A. Ernest Fitzgerald. Since 
that time, 260 days—more than 8 full 
months—have elapsed and still the Jus- 
tice Department has taken no action on 
my request. 

Six days after my initial request the 
Justice Department informed me that 
they had the case “under review." One 
month later, I was told that “when all 
available evidence is reviewed, a defi- 
nite. conclusion will be made as to 
whether the facts show a violation of the 
Federal criminal code." Mr. President, I 
still have not received word of any type 
of conclusion—definite or indefinite. In 
fact, I have not received any word at all. 

When wil the Justice Department 
act? When will they arrive at a definite 
conclusion in this case? The time for 
positive action is long overdue. I shall 
look forward to a decision by the De- 
partment on this case in the very near 
future. 


PETER LISAGOR—EXCEPTIONAL 
NEWSMAN 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, this week's 
issue of Time magazine pays a much- 
deserved tribute to Peter Lisagor, chief 
of the Washington Bureau of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, calling him “the news- 
paper correspondent conceded by his 
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colleagues to be Washington's all-round 
best” and “the most popular newsman in 
town.” 

Mr. President, having had Pete Lisagor 
later report accurately in his newspaper 
what I thought were just casual conver- 
sations, I can testify to his reportorial 
enterprise. Having often been the subject 
of his stories, I can vouch for his fair- 
ness even though it sometimes hurts, 
And having known him for several years, 
I can support Time’s opinion of his popu- 
larity and well understand the reasons 
for it. 

Mr. Lisagor is an exceptional newsman 
and an extraordinary human being. In 
order that Senators may come to know 
him better, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Time article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PnESS 


Washington, D.C., is a city of hustlers and 
manipulators, full of pitfalls for the jour- 
nalist, and covered by some of the most ex- 
perienced reporters in the U.S. It stands to 
reason that the newspaper correspondent 
conceded by his colleagues to be Washing- 
ton's all-round best would be cynical and a 
bit smug. He isn't. The Chicago Daily New's 
Peter Lisagor, 55, has made his mark by 20 
years of hard work and humor, and if he has 
scooped every competitor and pulled every 
beard in the capital, he remains the most 
popular newsman in town. 

Laughter is Lisagor's calling card. He has 
stepped on Khrushchev's foot, fallen asleep in 
the Taj Mahal and walked head-on into a 
lamppost (with bloody consequences) while 
recording the words of Lyndon Johnson. He 
tells terrible jokes and laughs so hard at 
them that everyone laughs with him. Still no 
member of the press corps makes the mis- 
take of writing off "Old Pete" as a buffoon. 
They all laughed when he foiled security by 
slipping his rented car, crudely lettered State 
Department 1-A, into a key position in 
Krushchev's 1959 motorcade through Des 
Moines, but the joke was on them. It usually 
1s. 


WHISPERS WITH J.F.K, 


The lighthearted Lisagor is admired as a 
great generalist in a field where specialists 
are taking over. As chief of the News’s five- 
member bureau, he practices what he calis 
“horizontal” journalism—he and his report- 
ers follow their stories wherever they lead 
rather than sticking to narrow beats, as they 
might at a large “vertical” bureau. Pete him- 
self covers the White House, foreign policy, 
Washington politics and whatever captures 
his fancy. He is reputed to have the widest 
range of true friends in the Government's 
employ of any correspondent in D.C. L.BJJ. 
has called him “brilliant.” To the consterna- 
tion of Lisagor's colleagues. John Kennedy 
used to call him aside for lengthy whispered 
consultations. J.F.K., a fellow sufferer, was 
actually asking about Pete's bad back. “І al- 
ways told the other reporters it was a privi- 
leged conversation about Berlin or Cuba or 
the cold war," Lisagor recalls gleefully, "and 
that I couldn't divulge any part of 1t." 

Lisagor modestly attributes his popularity 
to the fact that he works for a provincial 
paper. None of his sources, he claims, ever 
see what he writes. But being a “busher” in 
the bailiwick of the Eastern press giants has 
had its drawbacks. Lippmann or Reston could 
get a Cabinet member by phone, but Lisagor 
once waited weeks trying to see John Foster 
Dulles. He got an interview immediately 
when, on the strength of a New York Times 
Sunday Magazine assignment, he identified 
himself as Mr, Lisagor for the Times. 
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On another occasion, the wire services en- 
tirely ignored one of its scoops—the discovery 
that President Syngman Rhee had refused 
the offer of Indian troops at the height of the 
Korean War—until he leaked it to the New 
York Herald Tribune. By 1966, when he beat 
everyone with the first authentic account of 
the Jackie Kennedy-William Manchester 
squabble, A.P. and О.РІ. were finally paying 
attention. 


RON'S BAD NEWS 


Outside the profession, much of Lisagor's 
recognition and prestige is due to his ap- 
pearances on television, which he pretends 
to disparage. "I belong to the dirty-fingernail 
set," he boasts. “Those who work with pencil 
and notebook, as opposed to the folk heroes 
on TV. I'm a working stiff, a shoe-leather 
man.” He is embarrassed when little girls rec- 
ognize him and ask for his autograph. Never- 
theless, he does a weekly report for NET and 
is the most frequent guest journalist on 
NBC's Meet the Press, a program that dis- 
plays Lisagor's most conspicuous talent: he is 
far and away the most skillful interrogator in 
the business. On TV, at press conferences, 
and at the now-famous breakfasts run: by 
Godfrey Sperling of the Christian Science 
Monitor, he breaks through the reserve of 
official after official with the wit, insight and 
irreverence of his questions, 

“After a year,” he asked an evasive Daniel 
P. Moynihan, “how does it feel to be the 
house liberal?” Lisagor had used the ap- 
proach before. “If you were Secretary of 
State," he asked Johnson Adviser McGeorge 
Bundy several years ago, “would you want a 
McGeorge Bundy in the White House?” And 
when Nixon Press Secretary Ron Ziegler be- 
gan a song and dance about how General 
Lewis Hershey had not actually been canned 
as Selective Service director but promoted 
to a higher advisory post, Lisagor stopped 
the nonsense and broke up the house by 
asking quietly: "How did he take the bad 
news, Ron?" ? 

SHORN OF BRITCHES 


Those fortunate eñough to catch Lisagor 
in print (his features and weekend columns 
are syndicated in 90 cities but seldom appear 
in D.C. or New York) find Pete hanging on 
no ideological peg. An apolitical anomaly in 
a highly partisan town, he is praised by Bill 
Buckley's National Review and is quoted by 
the liberal New Republic. "An old editor 
once told me to walk down the middle of the 
street and shoot windows out on both sides,” 
he says. “I guess that’s about what I try to 
do," He will agonize for hours over his lead. 
One colorful effort dramatized L.B.J.'s tech- 
nique of silencing the G.O.P. by stealing its 
issues: “There is no other word for it—the 
Republicans have been held up in broad day- 
light by a daring political desperado from 
Texas, Lyndon B. Johnson has shorn them 
of their britches, in the patois of the Pe- 
dernales." 

Pete Lisagor's “plain folks" pose is an 
honest one. He was a 14-year-old orphan 
when he went to Chicago from the West Vir- 
ginia coal fields in 1930. He played pro base- 
ball "for $65 à month and hamburgers" in 
Iowa, until he saved enough money to go to 
the University of Michigan. With time out 
for the Army and a Nieman Fellowship at 
Harvard, he has worked for the News almost 
continually since 1939. In Washington, Old 
Pete never flaunts his unique eminence, but 
he obviously enjoys it. When a friend called 
to ask if a big story had been leaked to him— 
he had à 24-hour beat on it—he chuckled 
comfortably and replied: “They don't leak 
stories to me, I'm just a barefoot boy from 
over the mountains." 


DAN A. KIMBALL 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, this past 
week America suffered the loss of one of 
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her finest sons, Dan A. Kimbal. Dan 
Kimball died after a full life devoted to 
his country, and we are the richer for 
his having been with us these 74 years. 

Dan Kimball was born in the Midwest, 
but was a Californian since childhood, 
So our State has suffered a special loss 
in his passing. Dan was a friend to many 
of us in this Chamber, including myself. 
He also was a fierce fighter for that in 
which he believed and his contributions 
to our Nation's safety as Secretary of the 
Navy and head of Aerojet-General Corp. 
were manifold. 

About an hour and a half after Dan 
passed away, a thunderstorm came up 
rather quickly near the home of one who 
had known him since childhood, and the 
remark was made, “there goes Mr. Kim- 
ball—fighting his way into heaven." That 
is the way it was with Dan, This almost 
involuntary statement was not made in 
& facetious or disrespectful way. To the 
contrary, the one who said it did so with 
tears in his eyes. What was. deeply felt 
was that Dan Kimball would wrestle the 
Devil and St. Peter both if necessary to 
accomplish a goal that was right. He was 
that kind of man. 

Dan Kimball stood six-foot-three and 
weighed more than 200 pounds, but 
in the hearts of those who knew him 
he was much bigger. He worked hard for 
his country with mind and heart and he 
was very active in the politics of Califor- 
nia. Dan and I were on opposite sides 
of the political fence, but he never fought 
a political battle in any way other than 
by the rules of fairness and mutual re- 
spect. 

Mr. President, we of the Senate, the 
people of California, and our Nation have 
lost one of our champions. We have lost 
& kind friend. We shall miss Dan Kim- 
ball, but we are grateful for having been 
able to walk part of life's way with him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article published in the Los 
Angeles Times of July 31, 1970, which 
details some of the highlights of the 
career of Dan Kimball, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DAN KIMBALL Dies; Ex-NavY SECRETARY 

WASHINGTON.—Dan A. Kimball, 74, former 
Secretary of the Navy and retired industrial- 
ist, died Thursday at Georgetown Univer- 
sity Hospital. 

Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird said 
Mr. Kimball's death "marks the loss of an 
outstanding American. 

"His term as secretary of the Navy was 
marked by signifücant accomplishments in 
the maintenance of a strong naval force for 
this country's defense. His devotion to coun- 
try and tireless efforts in behalf of it ex- 
tended beyond his years of government and 
beyond his activities in defense matters" 
Laird said in a statement. 

Mr. Kimball was a retired president and 
chairman of Aerojet-General Corp. The com- 
pany's headquarters in Azusa, Calif., an- 
nounced his death. 

A spokesman for the hospital said Mr, 
Kimball was admitted Sunday with inter- 
nal bleeding, The exact cause of death was 
not determined. 

Mr. Kimball was Navy secretary from 
July, 1951, to January, 1953, under Presi- 
dent Truman. He had previously served as 
assistant secretary and undersecretary of the 
Navy. 
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Mr. Kimball had been a long-time man- 
ager of western interests of General Tire & 
Rubber Co, Aerojet’s parent company. He 
retired from Aerojet about a year ago after 
being “one of the company’s leading lights 
for about a half-century,” a spokesman said, 

As head of the Aerojet Engineering Corp. 
for many years, he played a leading part in 
development of rocket engines for the giant 
diversified firm, 

Mr. Kimball, a high school dropout, was & 
World War.I Army pilot. 

Mr, Kimball was a noted philanthropist 
and was active in California Democratic 
Party circles for years. 

He was born in St. Louis, March 1, 1896, 
to a pioneer family in the Mississippi-Mis- 
souri river valleys. 

He left St. Louis public schools to work 
fulltime and completed . his education 
through correspondence courses. 

Mr. Kimball had been a California resi- 
dent since about 1917 except for time spent 
in Washington. He served several years ago 
as & member of the State College Board of 
Trustees. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR TOWER 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I had ex- 
pected to be in St. Louis, Mo., today to 
address the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association on the subject of 
equal rights for women, І felt it nec- 
essary, however, to cancel that sched- 
uled appearance because of the activity 
here on the military procurement bill. 
Since I did not have the opportunity to 
present my address personally to the 
American Bar Association, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the remarks I had 
prepared for delivery there be printed 
instead in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BEFORE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
IN ST. Lovis 


THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 
(By Senator John Tower) 


It is widely thought today among various 
disaffected elements in our society that our 
system of government by law and ordered 
change is not sufficient to meet the chal- 
lenge of providing social justice for all Amer- 
icans and that this situation calls for the use 
of violence to destroy that system. I firmly 
believe that such a philosophy is not soundly 
based, and that our system can absorb the 
changing values of the American culture and 
intellect within reasonable periods of time, 
at the same time preserving the basic stabil- 
ity and order that are requisite for individ- 
uals to function in society in a positive and 
meaningful manner. I will discuss one such 
change today which is currently proceeding 
through the established mechanisms of our 
governmental system, and, by comparison 
with similar changes in the past, argue that, 
if given adequate time and a solid basis in 
our current cultural and intellectual milieu, 
such a social change can and will be brought 
about in an orderly manner. 

I refer, of course, to the growing move- 
ment for “women’s liberation” as embodied 
in the legal concept of a Constitutional 
Amendment for Equal Rights. This Amend- 
ment, currently in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, states that: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. Congress 
and the several states shall have the power, 
within their respective jurisdictions, to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 

As lawyers, you realize, of course, that the 
explicit nature of this Amendment is not 
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actually necessary, since the Fifth and Four- 
teenth Amendments could easily be con- 
strued by the Supreme Court to cover state 
and federal discrimination on the basis of 
sex. However, this Amendment can serve as 
& source of momentum for the Supreme 
Court and the lower courts to actually so 
extend the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments, should they see fit at a date earlier 
than the eventual passage and ratification 
of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

The aspect of this Amendment and the 
“women’s liberation” movement that I would 
especially like to comment on today is that 
of historical perspective. I believe that the 
expansion of educational and economic op- 
portunity for women, along with the corre- 
sponding assumption of full civil duties and 
obligation, is a necessary and desirable step 
in the further extension of the full rights 
and privileges of citizenship in the United 
States. At the same time, I would caution 
that this expansion is, and should be, a 
dynamic process, based on gradual changes 
in values of the bulk of the American people 
and, as such, cannot be suddenly effected 
simply through amending the Constitution. 

The cultural concept of greater equality 
for women has been developing gradually 
over the last hundred years, marked fifty 
years ago by the major legal change in suf- 
frage accomplished by the Nineteenth 
Amendment. More minor liberalizations of 
laws, federal and state, have been occurring 
in the meantime, gradually wearing away the 
concept of distinction in the rights and priv- 
ileges of men and women. Greater education 
and widespread communications facilities 
have also helped erode the rigid role of 
women as purely homemakers and child- 
raisers. 

This dynamic social process will ultimately 
bring about the adoption of an Equal Rights 
Amendment or a comparable Supreme Court 
decision, but this will be more of a result of 
changing cultural values than a cause of 
this change. Adoption of an Equal Rights 
Amendment will be a historical marker of 
sorts and will formally state society’s recog- 
nition of the full citizenship and rights of 
women. Yet the important social concepts 
on which an Amendment will be based will 
be standing on their own merits, independent 
of the Amendment. Moreover, they will con- 
tinue to progress on their own merits. 

The nature of the evolution of our Con- 
stitutional and common law concepts as the 
result of the continuing process of cultural 
and intellectual change is an obvious fact. 
Yet it may be worthwhile to review some of 
our history in this regard to put the current 
women's rights movement in proper perspec- 
tive. 

Let us go back to the Magna Carta for a 
moment. In 1215, the major social concerns 
of the English people were probably their 
religion and their property rights. 

Hence it is not surprising that the great 
document that we count as one of the origins 
of our own Constitutional concepts was pri- 
marily concerned with freeing the Church 
from the King and with clarifying certain 
property rights of the nobility. The Charter 
had detailed provisions for the passage of 
the property at death, the financial obli- 
gations of nobles to the King, creditor's 
rights, the obligations of tenancy, and so on. 

But a few sections of the Charter were of 
deeper significance and initiated the modern 
tradition of setting down in a declarative 
document the personal and procedural rights 
of the people against their government. 

One provision signaled the beginning of 
the English concept of representative gov- 
ernment: 

No scutage nor aid shall be imposed on our 
Kingdom, unless by common counsel of our 
Kingdom. ... 
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Various elements of our own Bill of Rights 
wil be recognized in other Magna Carta 
provisions: 

No constable or other bailiff of ours shall 
requisition corn or other supplies from any- 
one without immediately paying money 
therefor, unless the seller voluntarily con- 
sents to deferred payment. 

No sheriff or bailiff of ours shall take the 
horses or carts of any freeman for transport 
duty, against the will of said freeman. 

But the Great Charter went deeper than 
these provisions and is the document it is 
today because of this one provision: 

No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned 
or desseised or exiled or in any way des- 
troyed, nor will we go upon him nor send 
upon him, except by the lawful judgment of 
his peers and by the law of the land. 

“Except by the lawful judgment of his 
peers and by the law of the land.” I don't 
think we are overstating the case to say that 
this is probably the most important and 
potent phrase in the history of Western civil- 
ization. Closely related to its long history of 
progressively stronger implementation is the 
development of the great democracies of the 
world. However, in 1215, this clause did not 
have nearly the substantive content we as- 
cribe to it) today. And, in/1215, this "rule by 
law” really extended only to the freemen, 
who were all those above the status of 
villein. It was not a concept of "people's 
rights” as we know 1t today. 

However, English intellectual and cultural 
progress were on the move as Europe pro- 
gressed out of the Dark Ages, and both the 
content and application of the clause ex- 
panded in conjunction with the growth of 
а more powerful Parliament, a more compe- 
tent judicial system, and a profession of law. 
Over a period of three hundred years, all 
Englishmen became freemen, and the sub- 
stance of due process was built up gradually 
through case law. 

We picked up the due process clause in our 
Constitution over five hundred years later, 
but even at that late date we had not prog- 
ressed so far as to extend major personal 
rights to a whole class of our people, the 
Slaves. Yet we have continuously expanded 
the meaning and application of this clause 
and our other Bill of Rights guarantees 
through the orderly processes of Constitu- 
tional amendments, legislation, and case 
law, to create and protect what we now con- 
sider fundamental personal rights for all of 
our citizens. Who can say that violence is 
justified as a political tool when the existing 
system so faithfully and consistently in- 
corporates the changing and increasingly 
humanitarian values of society into its legal 
framework without any need for disorder 
or bloodshed? Changing the laws and policies 
of our government is a matter of patience 
and persistent work, not of violence and 
disorder. 

The women's rights movement is at such 
an advanced level in the general establish- 
ment of fundamental rights that it is of 
minor significance when considered in the 
context of history and the establishment of 
major personal rights over the last eight or 
nine hundred years. American women today 
have all the major personal rights that were 
hammered out with great difficulty and sac- 
rifice for all of these hundreds of years, as 
our political heritage shifted from the rule 
of man to the rule of law. It is a great tribute 
to the flexibility and adaptability of our sys- 
tem of government that today we can turn 
peacefully to the process of fine-tuning our 
rights and privileges to allow everyone to 
have a more equal opportunity for educa- 
tional and economic advantages in our 
country. 

Primary personal legal rights have been 
largely secured: we are now talking about 
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& relatively minor adjustment in our legal 
structure to allow better access to schools 
and Jobs for women. 

Hence I refer to the need for a little 
historical perspective in this drive for wom- 
en's rights. Massive changes in human 
rights have been going on for hundreds of 
years, and this latest of human rights move- 
ments is actually an outgrowth of the gen- 
eral cultural change in the role of women 
which has occurred over the last hundred 
years. Their full access to educational and 
economic opportunities will come about, 
largely in this decade, as a result of their 
process. The feeling that appears to pos- 
sess some in this movement, as well as other 
people in other movements, is that there 
should be instantaneous access to a right 
or a privilege the moment that a group of 
people intellectually determine that it 
should be so. Now, they may very well be right 
on the merits of thé case, as women are at this 
time, but the bulk of the American people 
need to appreciate the need for a given type 
of Social reform before it can feasibly be 
accomplished. Our country is realizing the 
legitimacy of the claims to fuller women's 
rights, and the political processes will re- 
spond with appropriate action when our 
culture is sufficiently infused with this new 
value, This. would not appear to be far 
&way, but, às I have been trying to indi- 
cate, there is bound to be some time lag 
between the germination of a concept like 
this and its acceptance by the bulk of the 
people—those who will have to accept it 
before it become institutionalized. I think 
that if the advocates of human rights 
causes realise this fact fully, they will be 
more patient and understanding with the 
political processes by which we assimilate 
these cultural changes into our legal sys- 
tem. Women, so far, have generally followed 
the legal route to reform; I only wish that 
others bent on reform could similarly ap- 
preciate the great value of our system. 

But, to turn from history to the more 
immediately pressing concerns of the wo- 
men's rights movement, we are effectively 
talking about legislation under the aegis of 
the interstate commerce clause. 

One of the most significant laws passed in 
recent years relating to the position of wom- 
en in the labor force is the Equal Pay Act 
of 1963, amending the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. It specifically prohibits the em- 
ployer from discrimination on the basis of 
sex in payment of wages for equal work on 
equal jobs in similar working conditions. 
In 1964, an even more important law dealing 
with equal employment opportunity was 
passed—the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Title 
VII of that Act prohibits discrimination on 
the basis of sex in private employment by 
Industries engaged in interstate commerce. 
This measure also applies to labor organiza- 
tions and employment agencies. The Fed- 
eral Government, through an Executive 
Order, acted to ban discrimination on the 
basis of sex in its own employment, employ- 
ment on federally-assisted construction and 
employment by Federal contractors and sub- 
contractors. In addition to such federal 
laws, there are numerous state and local 
laws banning discrimination by sex. Thirty- 
five states have enacted equal pay laws; six- 
teen have adopted fair labor employment 
laws which specifically relate to women. On 
paper, these laws appear to give ample guar- 
antee that a woman with the same qualifi- 
cations as & man will be considered equally 
with that man for a particular position, will 
probably receive the same pay as that man 
would in that job, and would have initially 
the same chance for advancement. 

Now let's look at the facts in this area 
vital to economic livelihood. There are 31 
million women in America's labor force— 
or 38% of the total number of workers. 
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This represents an increase during the last 
few decades and, therefore, a fuller use of 
our nation's labor potential. 

Women over sixteen are concentrated in the 
field of clerical work. In fact, this constitutes 
about 34% of the women's working force. 
Since this field is commonly grouped with 
white collar jobs, and since white collar work 
often is more remunerative than blue collar 
work, the large number of women clerical 
workers would appear to be in a good econ- 
omic position, However, the median wage of 
full-time, year-round workers who are women 
was $4,789 in 1968, while men in this field 
were earning $7,351. 

Unfortunately, the situation is not improv- 
ing over time despite the enactment of legis- 
lation like the Equal Pay Act and the Civil 
Rights Act specifically relating to sex dis- 
crimination in employment. In 1955 the me- 
dian salary of full-time, year-round workers 
was $2,719 for women and $4,252 for men. 
Women were then receiving 63.9% of what 
men were earning. In 1968, the median salary 
for women increased in real terms to $4,457; 
however, that of men had reached $7,664. In 
other words, women in 1968 received only 
58.2% of what men were earning, speaking in 
terms of median wage. 

One traditional and important job field 
for women in past years has been teaching; 
it seems somewhat easier to combine this 
career with family life. Even here, however, 
there appears to be bias, The National Edu- 
cation Association found that in 1965-66 the 
median wage of women who were members of 
teaching staffs in colleges was less than that 
of men on all professional levels. In fact, 
women who were full professors had a median 
annual salary of $11,649 and men, $12,768. 

In overall occupational patterns, the posi- 
tion of women in the labor force has deteri- 
orated in recent years. Since the period be- 
fore World War II, women have become in- 
creasingly concentrated in service trades and 
clerical work; however, their position in pro- 
fessional and technical work areas has be- 
come worse over the years—in fact, it dropped 
from 45% in 1940 to 38% in 1968. If there 
were a substantial rationale for such differ- 
ences in occupations and salary levels, there 
might be some justification for the existing 
situation. Instead, more education and more 
freedom from homemaking tasks indicate the 
position of women in the labor force should 
have improved oyer time. 

Also, women have tended to show up as 
well or better than men in time-on-the-job 
studies, and their turnover rates are com- 
parable to men's. In fact, women show less 
tendency to leave jobs as they acquire higher 
responsibility. 

In another important field, we also find 
evidence which tends to show a biased treat- 
ment of the female—education. 

Education is a major key to individual 
success in our society besides being vital to 
our technological, sociological and psycholog- 
ical progress as a nation. Hearings before 
the House Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion last month indicated that higher levels 
of previous achievement are required of wom- 
en in order to gain admission to a college 
or university. In fact, many schools admit 
fixed proportions of men and women each 
year—in favor of men. 

The courts have not been of much assist- 
ance in solving the discrimination problem 
in either labor or education. Women’s work 
rights have generally not been considered to 
be covered under the “equal protection” 
clause. In Muller v. Oregon, a leading 1908 
Supreme Court case, the Court upheld a 
limitation on the number of hours a woman 
could work in a bakery, declaring that sex 
was a valid basis of classification. Not until 
Passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was 
this doctrine seriously challenged; however, 
the EEOC, which has the authority to enforce 
Title VII of the Act; has not been very suc- 
cessful to date in winning court cases which 
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it has initiated in response to specific com- 
plaints. Only recently has the Supreme Court 
agreed to hear a Title VII case. 

The situation is similar in the field of col- 
lege admissions. As recently as ten years ago, 
the Supreme Court declined to hear a case in 
which the Texas Court of Civil Appeals had 
upheld the exclusion of women from a state 
college, Texas A&M. 

Thus, in labor and education, which are 
vehicles to economic advancement in our 
nation, women do not yet have full oppor- 
tunity—and this inequality has a great deal 
to do with their sex, rather than their ability 
and intelligence. Unfortunately, in their civil 
and political roles also men and women often 
receive different treatment—a treatment in- 
congruous with the stage of sophistication 
and civilization achieved by our society. 
There are still four states which require court 
approval, sometimes in conjunction with the 
consent of the husbands, before a woman 
can go into independent business. In most 
states, women now serve on juries; however, 
until 1966, three states would not even allow 
women to serve on juries. Even today some 
twenty states and the District of Columbia 
treat women differently as jurors than men. 

Some of this discrimination will no doubt 
be eliminated by further legislation and more 
aggressive court action, as the concept of 
full rights and responsibilities for women 
continues to gain acceptance in our cultural 
value system. At the same time, the support 
for the Amendment will continue to increase 
and the likelihood of its ultimate passage 
and ratification within the reasonably near 
future will improve correspondingly. 

It is true that the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment may remove some privileges which 
women previously enjoyed, such as the 
institution of alimony and ineligibility for 
the draft. Yet women today seem to be ready 
to leave behind the special privileges of the 
past for full economic opportunity in the 
future and for the sense of pride and integ- 
rity that will accompany it. Our system 
of popular government and its provisions for 
orderly change will assure them that they 
will have their full rights in the not too 
distant future. 

This is the strength of our democratic 
system, and it is because of this strength 
that there is no need for violent efforts to- 
ward change. Some patience is required to 
allow the system to change. But the system 
will change. It will meet social equality 
needs, as soon as the majority of the popu- 
lace realize the need, practice equality and 
fairness in their personal lives and support 
legislators and administrators who are will- 
ing to seek equality. 

In the example of women's rights, I have 
shown that there is definite room for im- 
provement. The Constitutional amendment 
to which I earlier referred focuses upon 
improvement and that is why I am a co- 
sponsor of the resolution calling for the 
amendment. The resolution will be effective 
even if it should not achieve Constitutional 
status because it focuses public attention 
on existing inequality, and thus encourages 
more equality in the practical application 
of our existing Constitutional guarantees, 

Change is continually evolving in a non- 
violent and responsible manner in our 
society. As lawyers, you all play a significant 
role in this evolutionary process. I compli- 
ment the legal community ор its responsible 
activities in this regard and implore you 
to continue to approach social change with 
determination tempered with reason. 


THE ECONOMIC CRISIS FACING THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Jonn K. Cauthen, executive director of 
the South Carolina Textile Manufac- 
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turer’s Association, recently testified be- 
fore a committee of the South Carolina 
General Assembly. 

A report on his testimony written by 
staff writer Frank Adams, and published 
in the State newspaper, Columbia, S.C., 
on July 30, 1970, clearly indicates the 
crisis the textile industry is facing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMITTEE Hears GLOOMY REPORT FROM 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
(By Frank Adams) 

“We are facing economic disaster in South 
Carolina if the textile industry continues to 
decline," John K. Cauthen told a committee 
Wednesday formed by the South Carolina 
General Assembly to study the state's textile 
industry. 

The committee was formulated earlier this 
year in an attempt to alleviate pressing prob- 
lems of South Carolina’s textile industry 
which has been hit very hard by rising for- 
eign imports into the country. 

Bernard F. Burtland, Director of Commu- 
nications of “he Greenville-based Phillips 
Fibers, told the committee imports of foreign 
man-made fibers have risen 300 per cent dur- 
ing the first five months of 1970 compared to 
the identical period in 1969. 

“My business is being hurt and hurt 
badly.” Phillips Fibers president and com- 
mittee member Al J. Head said. 

Committee chairman Sen. John D. Long III 
said the committee was taking a 'double- 
barreled” approach to the mounting textile 
imports. 

While hoping for passage of the Mills bill 
which will impose textile import quotas, the 
committee will seek a personal audience with 
President Richard M. Nixon. 

The bill currently faces difficulties as Nixon 
was vowed to veto the bill because measures 
for leather import quotas are imposed in ad- 
dition to textile import quotas. Long said he 
&dded that the textile industry lacked the 
strength in Congress to assure passage of 
the bill and accepted leather support in hopes 
of acquiring the necessary votes. 

The committee had communicated its de- 
sire to meet with Nixon to members of the 
state's Congressional delegation. 

Sen. Strom Thurmond replied that Nixon 
could not meet with every delegation sup- 
porting textile quota restrictions. Thurmond 
said that the information had been passed 
to the White House. 

Long said the committee is the only one 
authorized by a state legislature and that 
Nixon would meet with it if he knew that 
the committee was formulated to protect the 
interests of the people of South Carolina. 

The committee desires the meeting with 
the President so that they can document the 
downward turn of the state's textile indus- 
tries and the effects upon South Carolina's 
economy. 

“The responsibility or this committee lies 
not only with textile manufacturers but with 
the people of South Carolina as the very 
economy of the state is at stake,” committes 
member Rep. T. W. Edwards Jr. explained. 

Edwards said the decline of textiles will 
be felt not only by the industry but also by 
the citizens of South Carolina. Every state 
agency would be affected if taxes from the 
textile industry were to be reduced, accord- 
ing to Edwards. 

“We need to show the President the people 
and the economy side of this situation, not 
just the dollars-and-cents side,” Edwards 
said. 

Cauthen told the committee that 7,000 
workers have joined the state's unemploy- 
ment rolis this year because of the “disas- 
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trous" effect foreign textile imports have had 
on the state's economy. “More and more, 
gloom is spreading in the textile communi- 
ties." 

Cauthen said he could remember the ar- 
rival of the textile industry in the South 
from New England. "It is not hard to 
conjecture the move of the textile industry 
from this country." 

Long said that the United States lost a 
splendid * * * the Japanese to accept vol- 
untary textile quotas. "We gave them Oki- 
nawa and asked for nothing in return." 

"We must somehow get the ear of the 
President and ask for temporary limitations 
applying only to textiles. President Nixon has 
every legal basis to exercise his emergency 
powers. His executive action would extricate 
himself from a political mess because he 
would grant textiles relief and would not be 
forced to offend the leather industry by his 
veto," Long said. 

The committee will seek to obtain an au- 
dience with the President and voted unani- 
mously to send telegrams to Thurmond and 
Presidential Counsellor Harry S. Dent seeking 
their help. 

During the meeting three members of the 
committee telephoned presidential assistant 
Niles Jackson. Jackson told them they 
should contact Dent. 

Cauthen told the committee that time is 
essential as textile profits in the state have 
declined to practically nothing. Many firms 
have curtailed operations from а six-day 
basis to a five-day work-week which means 
that the workers lose 12 hours (with over- 
time) each week. 

These measures result in less state rev- 
enues, less construction, less money spent 
in the state and less money for workers, 
Edwards said. 

South Carolina’s present situation was 
compared to West Virginia, which when faced 
with the collapse of its coal industry, fell 
into immediate economic decline. Cauthen 
said that the federal government is now 
pouring money into the region through its 
Appalachian Program. “South Carolina may 
require an Appalachian Program for itself 
if the textile industry continues to decline,” 
Cauthen said. 

At the next meeting textile manufacturers 
will be invited to testify about their troubles. 
Also invited will be representatives from the 
state unemployment agency and tax agency. 


ACTIVITIES OF SUCCESSFUL BUSI- 
NESSMEN WHO SEEK TO SAVE 
OUR COUNTRY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Mr. 
William H. Jones, a Washington Post 
staff writer, has written an excellent ar- 
ticle on the activities of successful busi- 
nessmen who are seeking to save our 
country, especially our private enterprise 
system, from the disaster threatened by 
the war in Asia. 

Led by the energetic and dedicated 
Harold Willens, of California, these 
businessmen are taking their civic du- 
ties seriously, and all of us should en- 
courage them in their efforts. 

Mr. Willens and Henry E. Niles, of 
Baltimore, are devoting their time and 
efforts to help to get our country back 
on a course of commonsense. А 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, entitled “Businessman Opens Doors 
To Sell ‘Peace’ Candidates,” published in 
the Washington Post of Sunday, August 9, 
1970, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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BUSINESSMAN OPENS Doors To SELL “PEACE” 
CANDIDATES 


(By William H. Jones) 


If, in the next few weeks, your mall brings 
а request for cash contributions to the cam- 
paigns of 8 or.10 U.S. Senators who oppose 
the war in Vietnam, your correspondent is 
likely to be California businessman Harold 
Willens 

Willens has created a '"Task Force/Peace 
Chest” designed to concentrate on keeping 
the anti-war spokesmen in the Senate. “This 
is no year," says Willens, "to pour money 
and energy into contests between two good 
men, either of whom would effectively carry 
the peace banner. At a time like this, it 
matters little that one good anti-war can- 
didate may be slightly more: ‘pure’ than 
the other." 

This Willens venture, backed as well by 
& number of California businessmen, is only 
the newest facet of Willens' long campaign 
to change the attitudes of the American 
business structure on the issues of war and 
peace. 

Willens’ list of candidates for election or 
re-election to the Senate includes Quentin 
Burdick, N.D.; Rev. Joseph Duffy, Conn.; Al- 
bert Gore, Tenn.; Phil Hart, Mich.; Vance 
Hartke, Ind.; Phil Hoff, Vt.; Joe Josephson 
and Wendell P. Kay, Ala.; Frank Moss, Utah; 
Adlai Stevenson III, Ill; John Tunney, 
Calif; Harrison Williams, N.J., and Joseph 
Montoya, N.M. 

Says. Willens: “One of our last hopes is 
the business community... the odds are 
long .. . we have no choice but to try." 

A resident of Los Angeles, a Marine captain 
during World War II and a Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of the University of California, Wil- 
lens has made it as a businessman on two 
fronts: he has been president, since 1949, 
of Factory Equipment Supply Corp., Los An- 
geles, and is an owner-developer of commer- 
cial property in Southern California along 
Wilshire Boulevard. He had invested in the 
property before going to war and Wilshire 
subsequently became one of Los Angeles' 
main thoroughfares. 

Since 1967, however, Willens has had little 
time for his business interests. His whole 
life now is devoted—he candidly admits he 
can afford such devotion—to ending the war 
in Vietnam, preventing future Vietnams, and 
trying to convince top business executives 
that they have a responsibility to speak their 
minds in opposition to government war 
policies, 

Willens describes hímself as "the old pro" 
among businessmen, speaking publicly “first 
against the Vietnam war and then against 
the American militarism which guarantees 
other Vietnams." 

With Henry E. Niles, former board chair- 
man of the Baltimore Life Insurance Co., 
Willens founded in the 1967 the group, Busi- 
ness Executives Move for Vietnam Peace 
(BEM). 

As Willens describes it, BEM saw the Viet- 
nam war in “its true light: a mistake of 
historical magnitude, a military blunder and 
political scandal, as damaging to the economy 
as it was proving to be to our international 
standing. We decided not to leave protest to 
the pickets.” 

An additional organization was formed in 
1969 because “it was plain that additional 
and longer-range programs to arrest Ameri- 
can militarism were needed,” says Willens. 
It was called Businessmen’s Educational 
Fund (BEF) and Willens is now its 
chairman. 

At the core of the businessmen's educa- 
tional effort is the view that a whole new 
idea of corporate responsibility needs to be 
established; through this new channel of 
business activity, company executives should 
strive for "more relevant" national policies 
and priorities, he says. 
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Willens believes a truly responsible Amer- 
ican business leader must “crash the facade 
of corporate cowardice” and introduce “free- 
Swinging self-honesty into the political 
Scene . . . businessmen can't hide inside the 
economy.” 

“Corporate responsibility is not a public 
relations game any more," he continues, “It 
must become à social creature." In the past, 
he notes, businessmen embraced corporate 
responsibility “only when the company’s 
welfare seemed threatened by aroused pub- 
lic opinion,” 

Even now, Willens calls out to the prac- 
tical sense of businessmen in. urging them 
to take part in the debates over war and 
national priorities. No businessman would 
continue operations in the wake of a failure 
in his firm similar to the national failure in 
Southeast Asia, he says; no businessman 
wants “erosion” of the Bill of Rights or 
"Rebellion in the Cities"; the next generation 
is "taking careful note" of what business 
does and what it doesn't do. 

The warning is clear: either businessmen 
change their ways or the disaffection of 
young people will ultimately spell doom for 
their companies. 

“These sober young people,” Willens wrote 
recently, “are not to be dismissed as inno- 
cent idealists. On the contrary, they see 
clearly what their elders do not, that inac- 
tion is itself a form of action, and that 
silence in the face of enormities amounts 
to tacit approval.” 

The Willens idea of corporate responsi- 
bility, however, is not a widely accepted 
concept. Critics of mixing business and so- 
cial responsibility have argued that in a free 
enterprise atmosphere it’s only wishful 
thinking to try for goals other than those 
related to improving shareholders’ profits. 

Said Kurt Bloch, associate editor of Bar- 
ron's, the business weekly published by Dow 
Jones & Co., Inc,, in a recent exchange with 
Willens: “Most businessmen, we suspect, 
simply are not capable of being both ‘so- 
cially responsible’ and ‘capable managers.’ " 

Willens had submitted an essay on his 
“corporate responsibility” theory, but Bloch 
replied that Barron's “will not be responsi- 
ble for spreading the message of BEM ... 
social responsibility clearly demands that he 
who favors to practice it, analyze the results 
of what action he favors, ie. distinguish 
between purposes and consequences. I fail 
to see that you or BEM live up to that 
responsibility.” 

Throughout the world of big business Wil- 
lens and his associates in BEM and BEF 
have hit similar stone walls of public opposi- 
tion (or indifference), although Willens 
claims that in private many of the nation’s 
leading corporate executives despise what 
America has done in Southeast Asia and 
want to reorder national priorities. Some big 
businessmen, Willens adds, secretly have 
been giving funds to support his groups. 

Businessmen avoid involvement on the 
“truly momentous issues of our day," Willens 
says, for several reasons: (1) a “lack of prac- 
tice in speaking out boldly on matters that 
do not directly affect one's business"; (2) 
stockholders or customers might be offended; 
(3) the “chronic American aversion” to boat- 
rocking; (4) fear of what will be said in the 
locker room at the club. 

"Perhaps it was foolish for a few worried 
businessmen to believe that something sig- 
nificant could be done toward turning the 
country around," Willens says, "But I think 
that the failure rests far less in holding to 
such. a conviction than in a failure of nerve 
on the part of businessmen." 

Until several months ago, Willens lamented 
the fact that not one chief executive of any 
corporation among Fortune magazine's top- 
listed American firms had spoken out pub- 
licly against the war. “It is, in all candor, a 
record of failure,” said Willens. 
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BEF and BEM membership includes prom- 
inent businessmen, to be sure, but they are 
with relatively small concerns—such as Gor- 
don B. Sherman, president of Midas Inter- 
national Corp.; Alfred P. Slaner, president of 
Kayser-Roth Corp.; Max Palevsky, president 
of Xerox Data Systems, Inc. and Joseph E. 
McDowell, board chairman of Servomatron 
Corp. 

But just as Willens was looking back on 
the three years "since I shifted my money- 
earning activities into neutral and went into 
the anti-war business; a kind of anniver- 
sary,” some blue chip ice was broken by the 
board chairman of the Bank of America, No, 
1 on Fortune's list of the biggest 50 commer- 
cial banks. 

In testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on April 25, Louis B. 
Lundborg said that regardless of who was 
responsible for the Vietnam war, “the rest of 
us have gone along pretty supinely. . . . If 
anyone is to blame, it is people like me for 
not speaking up and not speaking out 
sooner—for not asking, ‘What goes on here? ” 

Said Willens: “We have been waiting a 
long time for Mr. Lundborg and his col- 
leagues in the top tier of the corporate 
hierarchy to speak out.” It wasn't long before 
a handful of giant company executives fol- 
lowed with their first public statements of 
war opposition. 

In early June, Thomas J. Watson Jr., board 
chairman of International Business Machines 
Corp., told the Foreign Relations Committee 
that Vietnam presented the “major obstacle” 
to the nation’s economic health and had 
threatened “irreparable” damage to the coun- 
try's social fabric. 

Some 48 hours later Charles B. McCoy, pres- 
ident of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
told an industry meeting that the war “is 
tearing at the whole fabric of our social and 
political and economic life ... Major domestic 
needs are not getting the attention they 
should have...” 

Willens has found these public statements, 
and such events as the recent gathering on 
Capitol Hill of corporate officers to lobby 
against the war, as slight rays of hope. “How 
do we know how many Lundborgs there are?” 
he asked recently. 

To find out, the BEF is continuing its drive 
to expand membership and raise funds. From 
an original 15 members (who put up а mini- 
mum of $25,000 each) the BEF has grown to 
more than 400 (all must contribute $100 or 
more). 

Willens nurtures the hope that President 
Nixon will take into consideration the grow- 
ing outspokenness of American businessmen 
on the war issue, and the potential of an 
executive suite revolt of proportions similar 
to what's happened on college campuses. 

At the same time, Willens and his col- 
leagues appear to be resigned to a belief 
that such a corporate uprising is not a realis- 
tic goal. 


NO ONE CAN EVER WIN 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, one of 
the most perceptive articles of our gen- 
eration was published last Thursday in 
the Boston Globe. Written by Mrs, Ma- 
rian Cannon Schlesinger, and entitled 
“A 1945 Memory—and the Lesson,” it 
defines with clarity and poignancy the 
central fact and lesson of our age. 

We have lived so long with nuclear 
threats and theories that most of us have 
almost forgotten how we felt when it all 
began. It does us good, sometimes, to re- 
call that simpler age when, no matter 
what happened, we could say “life must 
go on”—and we knew it would. 

Nuclear power, as Mrs. Schlesinger 
points out, has changed all that. We are 
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now responsible not only for our own 
lives, but for the lives of all mankind. 
Our science and our technology have 
forced us to face the central fact of ma- 
turity—that in our relations with other 
people there is no winning or losing in 
any absolute sense. The ''victor" must 
heed the needs of the vanquished; the 
strong must help the weak. 

Nuclear power, if we can refrain from 
using it for self-destruction, may yet 
lead us into a new and more relevant 
morality. That is the central theme of 
this thoughtful article. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A 1945 MEMORY—AND THE LESSON 
(By Marian Cannon Schlesinger) 

It was one of those deceptively soft, warm 
days in August in New Hampshire, when it 
seemed as through summer might go on for- 
ever in spite of the warning signs: wispy fog 
in the valley in the early morning, the sumac 
slightly reddened, and the rash of goldenrod 
already beginning to spread across the flelds 
and along the stone walls. 

I can remember the feeling of the pine 
needles under my bare feet as I walked to 
the mail box, hoping for a letter from Europe. 
It had rained the night before and it was 
damp under the pines that lined the road. 
There was & smell of freshly washed leaves 
and grass in the air, which was utterly still, 
except for the hum of bumblebees in a patch 
of blackberry bushes. 

I remember it so vividly, I suppose, because 
it was the last time I would ever see or feel 
it like that again for a long time if, indeed, 
ever again. For, in the New York Herald- 
Tribune, in screaming headlines, was an- 
nounced the dropping of the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima. 

One read it in dazzled, uncomprehending 
wonder at the magnitude of the scientific 
daring and accomplishment, in sickening 
horror at the enormity of the slaughter, and 
relief at the shortening of the agonizing war, 
and then slowly, like the great expanding 
mushroom of the bomb itself, one was flooded 
with the realization that one’s life and every- 
thing one cared about on earth had changed 
irrevocably and forever. ; 

In that searing flash, the past, the present 
and the future were revealed as in a dream 
and one knew that the world had been totally 
transformed. For, in the hands of man were 
the tools, not only of his own total destruc- 
tion, but of all living things and matter as 
well as the planet itself. 

I can remember being overwhelmed by a 
sense of bottomless desolation, of incredible 
intensity and poignancy. With the dropping 
of the bomb, history was rendered mean- 
ingless; all art and literature, all human 
learning, all that enhanced our lives, nature 
itself, were as dust and ashes. For history 
and human culture are premised on the 
simple, fundamental fact that man goes on 
living without fear of absolute extermination. 

One realized in a single nightmarish mo- 
ment how fragile were all the assumptions 
by which one lived; the inevitability of the 
seasons, the flight of birds in spring, the turn- 
ing of leaves in autumn, even the blades of 
grass poking up between the cracks in a city 
sidewalk in the heat of summer, all the signs 
by which we mark off the days and years of 
our lives; above all, the presumption of per- 
petual life on earth no matter how we mis- 
used and abused the gifts of nature. We took 
it for granted that it would go on forever. And 
now man and his institutions were exposed in 
all their profound’ vulnerability and mortal- 
ity. 
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Suddenly we were no safer than a colony 
of ants under the shadow of a giant hob- 
nailed boot which could crush and annihi- 
late us at any moment. And like the ants, 
programed by nature to go through certain 
unchanging motions, we too were pursuing 
the age old patterns of human activity in 
the context of expectations which no longer 
existed. For the past had become irrelevant, 
human knowledge pointless, human striving 
ridiculous. The unknown is known, and all 
is desolation! 

Such were the thoughts which over- 
whelmed one’s mind. We knew then that we 
were alive only on sufferance. Those of us 
who experienced the first awful insight lived 
with it at the top of our consciousness for a 
long time. We were obsessed and could think 
of nothing else. But no one could exist at 
such an unbearable pitch and after a time we 
chose to muffle the fact in our day to day dis- 
course, slowly papering it over, encapsulat- 
ing it in some secret recess of our subcon- 
scious. People seldom speak of atomic holo- 
caust today, but it is THE BASIC FACT of 
our age. 

I think it is the reason why youth today 
feels the futility of learning, the hopeless- 
ness of art, the transience of human rela- 
tionships. 

They have never lived in a world in which 
absolute doom has not been an ever possible 
fate. And they sense as well as their elders 
that all that has gone before is in final es- 
sence, meaningless, as a guide to their lives, 

They know how implausible the concept 
of limited war, is like children playing toy 
soldiers in a grown-up world totally menaced 
by hydrogen bombs. All the wornout 19th 
century shibboleths by which the nations of 
the world have been carrying on their mu- 
tual affairs of war and peace in these last dec- 
ades ludicrous in the face of this appalling 
incubus. The old power alignments and the 
old power thinking are archaic when tomor- 
row we could blow the world to bits and in 
the process be blown to bits ourselves. No 
one ever wins in an atomic world! 

Is this not the lesson and the opportunity 
of the late 20th Century? Is this not the mo- 
ment for men to put away childish things, 
stop playing childish games and move be- 
yond adolescence into adulthood? For truly 
mature people know and accept the truth 
that no one, in the larger sense, can indeed 
ever win. It does not mean that one is nec- 
essarily immobilized as a result. One is, in 
fact, freed by the knowledge. For winning is 
a childish concept, best restricted to games 
and footraces. 

Perhaps we are being propelled willy-nilly 
by the horror of the atomic threat into a new 
adulthood and collective responsibility which 
nothing else in the history of this fated 
planet could have brought to pass, Perhaps, 
but the signs are not encouraging! If not, 
we will no doubt be just another burned out 
star observed a billion light years from now 
in some unknown universe, 


FARM SUBSIDY PAYMENTS 
IN OREGON 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, in a 
recent statement, I placed in the Recorp 
some statistics regarding the payment 
of Federal agricultural subsidies in 1969. 
The statistics pointed to the fact that 
а small number of farmers in cotton, 
wheat, and feed grains are receiving a 
great amount of the total subsidy pay- 
ments. 

I have just received some statistics 
compiled by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to supplement my earlier report. 
These statistics show that a very high 
percentage of the recipients of subsidy 
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payments in Oregon are receiving less 
than $500. It is interesting to note that 
52.5 percent of all payees receive less 
than $500 in payments. These payments, 
however, amount to only 6 percent of the 
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total amount of subsidy money paid. At 
the same time, 7.3 percent of all payees 
received over $5,000, but this group col- 
lected 50.5 percent of the total amount 
paid to all payees. 


August 10, 1970 


I ask unanimous consent that these 
statistics be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statis- 
tics were ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION SERVICE, FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF ALL ASCS PRODUCER PAYMENTS 


EXCLUDING PRICE SUPPORT LOANS FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1969 


Range of total payments 
Through 


Number of 


From payees 


Note.—The above statistics show the number of farmers in Oregon receiving over $20,000 in 
subsidy payments to be 89. This figure is slightly different from an earlier report which shows the 


Percent 
distribution 
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THE JUNK MERCHANTS 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, we are 
all becoming more aware of the pressing 
drug problem facing the Nation and in 
fact plaguing much of the world at an 
ever-increasing rate. It is of the utmost 
importance that we have knowledge of 
the situation—a knowledge based on con- 
crete facts that can be used by the United 
States and other nations in & united ef- 
fort against this booming industry which 
is baffling our law-enforcement efforts 
and corrupting our youth. 

We do not have to go very far to see 
the impact of illegal drug distribution. 
It is becoming increasingly more visible 
and alarming. A recent series of articles 
entitled *The Junk Merchants,” written 
by John Hughes, and published in the 
Christian Science Monitor gives a clear 
picture of the scope and the complexity 
of drug operations on the international 
level. The illegal nature of the problem 
and the difficulty in obtaining facts make 
this series of particular importance. It is 
my hope that through such thorough 
studies we will be more prepared to rec- 
ommend action and to support the inter- 
national efforts which are presently 
being initiated at the United Nations and 
in various countries. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

WORLD “Junk” TRAFFIC: "WE ARE DEALING 
WITH AN EPIDEMIC" 

BEmUT, LEBANON.—During the past few 
months enough heroin has been smuggled 
into the United States to supply 150 million 
individual shots for addicts, In other words, 
enough for all the young people in the U.S. 
between the ages of 15 and 24 to have at 
least four “fixes.” Staff correspondent John 
Hughes has followed the narcotics trails 
round the world. In the first of 10 reports he 
spells out the international drug situation. 

A five-month investigation by this news- 
paper into the international narcotics traffic 
reveals that illicit drugs are swirling like a 


floodtide down the clandestine channels that 
lead to the addict user. 


To the United States, the principal con- 
suming country, the flow is massive, and 
increasing. 

True, seizures are up. Heroin seizures by 
American customs agents have increased 1,200 
percent over the past five years. 

The Nixon administration is devoting ma- 
jor effort to disrupting the traffic. At home 
and abroad, American narcotics agents are 
doing а yeoman job, Whether shooting it out 
with opium traffickers іп Turkey, or pene- 
trating the heroin factories of Marseille, 
France, they are often men of remarkable 
courage, working undercover for long perlods 
at considerable risk. 

But the market for narcotics has expanded 
phenomenally, too. Some believe it has 
doubled in the past six months. It now caters 
to 11- and 12-year-olds. President Nixon 
says 180,000 Americans are addicted to her- 
oin. Each requires several “fixes” a day of 
the white powder that has brought death to 
hundreds and so-called “living death” to 
thousands more. 

So far as “soft” drugs are concerned, more 
than 6 million Americans are using mari- 
juana, according to a United States congres- 
sional committee of inquiry. 

FLOW INCREASED 

Ironically, increased governmental satten- 
tion to the drug traffic has boosted the cur- 
rent flow. Traffickers fear that traditional 
sources and channels may be sealed off. So 
they have been moving large consignments 
while they can. 

Narcotics agents believe 3,500 kilos of 
heroin have been hastily funneled down the 
pipeline from Turkey to the United States 
in the past few months. When diluted, that 
is enough to supply more than 150 million 
individual shots of heroin to addicts. 

Turkey is the largest grower of illegal 
opium. France is the major converter of 
opium into heroin. The process is dominated 
by a tough Corsican underworld ring operat- 
ing in Marseille. From these two countries 
originates 80 percent of the heroin used in 
the United States. Much of the balance comes 
from Mexico. Two other countries with boom- 
ing opium production—Iran and Afghani- 
stan—are likely to cause trouble. 

But even if production could be wiped out 
overnight, enough has been stockpiled to 
meet world demand for several years. Buried 
in remote areas of Turkey are several hun- 
dred tons of opium, It is guarded by fierce 
hill folk for whom defiance of authority is 
practically a point of honor. They can dispose 
of their caches at leisure. Neither opium, nor 


morphine (its next stage), nor heroin (the 
end product) deteriorates with age. 

The United Nations says the drug traffic 
is snowballing and that it is “imperatively 
urgent” to find ways to cope with it. 

A top American narcotics agent puts it 
more bluntly. “We're dealing," he says, “with 
an epidemic.” 

The United Nations estimates illegal pro- 
duction of opium at 1,200 tons a year. Many 
experts find that calculation conservative. As 
for marijuana, it grows untended like a weed 
in dozens of countries. 

Last year a startled London housewife 
found two stands of it growing 6 feet high in 
her back garden. In New Orleans, agents 
picked up a college professor and his wife 
found growing 260 marijuana plants. Across 
the Mexican border alone, authorities believe, 
some 1,000 tons of marijuana flow into the 
United States each year. 

For the past several months I have been 
exploring the pipelines down which this ille- 
gal traffic flows and the men who control 
them. In the course of a round-the-world trip 
I found that with no especial entrée to un- 
derworld circles it was possible, with time 
and money, to buy every major illegal drug. 

In Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Thailand, 
I came easily to the point of purchase for 
opium. In Laos I could have bought it by 
the small planeload. 

Sometimes there were difficulties when 
sellers suspected me of being an undercover 
narcotics agent or a police officer. But with 
only a little more effort, I could have bought 
opium in India, Turkey, and Mexico. In 
Hong Kong I need walk but a few steps from 
my office to get the distinctive scent of 
smoking opium from the neighborhood 
vendor. 

In Beirut a Western diplomat offered me 
introductions to cocaine sellers in a number 
of nightclubs. 

Second-grade heroin in small doses was 
easily obtained in Mexico and Hong Kong. 
But in Marseille I could have bought top- 
grade heroin by the kilo (2.2 pound). It 
would have taken an advance payment of 
$3,000 and several days isolation in a hotel 
room while the sellers checked me out. If 
they were satisfied, I could have been reason- 
ably sure of emerging with a kilo of pure 
heroin. So skillful and careful are the traf- 
fickers, however, that the transaction would 
have been completed without my ever meet- 
ing the deliverer. 

The movement of heroin from southern 
France to the United States was once domi- 
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nated by the American Mafia. But now the 
Corsican heroin manufacturers haye so much 
to sell that they meet all the Mafia's require- 
ments and have plenty to spare. So in addi- 
tion, they sell to Cuban, American Negro, 
and Puerto Rican buying rings who have 
newly set up shop around Marseille, as well 
as to "independent" purchasers. 

As for hashish and marijuana, I could have 
bought this as easily as toothpaste or candy 
throughout much of Asia, the Middle East, 
and parts of Mexico. In Afghanistan, hashish 
sellers distribute pamphlets advertising their 
own special brands. Hospitable policemen 
offer foreign hippies a puff of “hash.” In 
Nepal, hashish comes cheaper than tobacco. 
In Pakistan, a police officer opposed to the 
narcotics traffic told me he had sold a kilo 
of hashish to make money for his son's 
birthday present. 


CHILDREN ACCOSTED 


For the new synthetic drugs—the am- 
phetamines, the barbiturates, the hallucino- 
gens—the trail started no farther than the 
beach in front of my home in Hong Kong. 
There the pushers are trying to proposition 
American children from the international 
school nearby. American schools in Bangkok, 
Thailand and Ankara, Turkey, have en- 
countered similar problems. 

One finding of this Monitor survey is that 
in addition to the traffic in cultivated drugs, 
there is a sharp upsurge in the movement 
of the synthetics. Ploneered in the United 
States, they are flowing in particular across 
the borders of Western Europe. 

A leading Italian psychologist says 30 per- 
cent of young people between 14 and 22 in 
Rome are using some kind of drug. Use of 
stimulants is so serious in Sweden that the 
Swedish Government is in the forefront of a 
campaign for strict new international con- 
trols. Deaths from heroin use have startled 
France. 

Even the Soviet Union has admitted some 
“thefts of narcotic drugs from pharmacies 
and hospitals.” The Soviets say illicit traffic 
poses “no problems” in their country. Other 
sources say Soviet officials are quietly con- 
cerned about the smuggled inflow of drugs 
from the West. 

Pep pilis are in vogue with some Czecho- 
slovakian youths. The Prague weekly Kvety 
says drug addiction in the capital is reaching 
alarming proportions. Some addicts have 
been getting high on cactus extract stolen 
from Prague botanical gardens. 

There may be one positive aspect to this. 
European governments, which until now 
have paid only lip service to drug abuse and 
traffic, are beginning to take it more seri- 
ously. 

Though it is relatively easy to buy illegal 
narcotics, smuggling them across interna- 
tional borders, and particularly into the 
United States, is a much more hazardous 
business, 

In countries like Turkey and Lebanon, 
the narcotic seller is often an informer, too, 
particularly upon small-time or amateur 
traffickers. Having made the sale, he tells 
the police. For this service, he gets immunity 
prosecution. But the buyer is picked up. 

In some countries, the police go out of 
their way to arrest foreigners, This help 
builds their case that foreigners, not local 
citizens, are responsible for the narcotics 
traffic, 

Several hundred Americans have had tor- 
mented personal experience of this. They are 
serving long sentences for narcotics offenses 
in such hellholes as Sands prison, just out- 
side Beirut. 

Crammed 40 to 50 in a cell, the prisoners 
have one hole in the floor for a toilet, one 
faucet for a shower. Many have suffered 
the humiliation of violent homosexual as- 
sault. A fortunate few have bribed their way 
into mental institutions, where treatment is 
better. 
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Despite the hazards, the profits from drug 
smuggling are immense. If rted suc- 
cessfully to the United States and "cut" into 
45,000 packets for individual users, & kilo 
of heroin that costs a few thousand dollars 
in Marseille sells for more than a quarter of 
а million dollars. 

With this kind of money to be made, in- 
volvement in the narcotics traffic 
into the most pseudo-respectable circles and 
into the highest ranks of a number of gov- 
ernments. 

In Lebanon, a leading politician is one of 
the laregst owners of hashish-producing 
land. 

The uncle of one Middle Eastern monarch 
reputedly controls the transportation of nar- 
cotics through his country. 

The sister of another head of state is per- 
sistently linked to the operation of a mor- 
phine-producing factory. 

In one Asian country, an American diplo- 
mat told me: 

“We want the drug traffic out of here 
stopped. But we have a problem, If Ameri- 
can narcotics agents start nosing around 
here too closely, they're going to uncover 
some links to pretty high places." 

In Laos the Army is involved in the opium 
business, and Lao Air Force planes transport 
opium. 

In Thailand the massive outflow of nar- 
cotics could hardly take place without col- 
laboration at fairly high levels. In the past, 
involvement in the drug traffic has extended 
into the Cabinet. It may still today. 


AMBASSADOR ARRESTED 


The diplomatic bag, immune from cus- 
toms scrutiny, is an ideal vehicle for nar- 
cotics traffic. A number of Latin-American 
diplomats have been caught moving nar- 
cotics, including ambassadors from Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Uruguay. 

This year Italian police arrested a 
Pakistani ambassador on narcotics charges. 
Other diplomats are being watched. Person- 
nel of a number of international agencies 
with diplomatic privileges, particularly in 
Southeast Asia, are under suspicion. 

In Lebanon, the traveler in trouble with 
the law who needs new documents can visit 
the ambassador of one Central-American 
country. No questions are asked. The fee for 
& brand-new passport of that country is 
$1,000. in cash. One recent purchaser 
was en LSD chemist on the run from 
British police. He used his new passport to 
travel to North America. 

Money, however, is not always the reason 
for inyolvement in the . Some- 
times the motive is political or ideological. 

Western agents, for instance, believe the 
Israeli intelligence service permits Arab 
smugglers to move shipments of narcotics 
across Israeli-held territory. The smugglers 
are Bedouin tribesmen. In return for the 
transit route, they give the Israelis military 
information about Arab positions. 

There is also narcotics-smuggling across 
the Arab-Israeli border for straight gain. 
The hashish that visiting Jewish hippies buy 
in Israel comes from Lebanon. 

In Laos, some of the main growers of 
illegal opium are tough mountain tribesmen 
upon whom the American Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) relies heavily in the 
campaign against the Communists. Opium 
is the principal cash crop in the non-Com- 
munist part of the country. Clearly, the CIA 
is cognizant of, if not party to, the extensive 
movement of opium out of Laos. 

One charter pilot told me that “friendly” 
opium shipments get special CIA clearance 
and monitoring on their flights southward 
out of the country. The same source alleged 
two or three flights without this “protec- 
tion” crashed under mysterious circum- 
stances. 

Communist intelligence agents are sim- 
Паг1у involved with the use and transporta- 
tion of 
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Soviet agents posing as newsmen in India 
are known to have made use of narcotics in 
the course of their intelligence work. In the 
no-holds-barred world of espionage, it is & 
logical instrument. 

The Soviets accuse the Chinese Commu- 
nists of manufacturing narcotics and un- 
loading them on the world market with 
political design. The Chinese undoubtedly 
do manufacture drugs. But there is no evi- 
dence that they are employing them abroad 
on such a massive scale, for instance, as did 
the Japanese prior to their invasion of China 
in the 1930's. Before their military on- 
slaught, the Japanese poured in opium to sap 
Chinese resistance. 

SANCTUARIES PROVIDED 

For drug smugglers from Turkey and the 
Middle East, Communist countries on the 
road route to Western Europe &re & sanctu- 
ary. Opium shipments are stored there, road 
trailers dropped off or switched, and 


truck registration papers and license plates 


A café in Sofia, Bulgaria, is the known 
haunt of Arab smugglers. Yet rarely do the 
Communists interfere with marcotics ship- 
ments from Middle Eastern countries for 
whose friendship they are anxious. 

Whatever their motivation, the merchants 
engaged in this multimillion-dollar “junk,” 
or narcotics, business resort to the most 
bizarre, the most extreme, the most in- 
genious methods to get their wares through. 

Along the Turkish-Syrian border, the au- 
thorities have strung barbed wire and 
planted minefields. But the smugglers mov- 
ing convoys of raw opium snip the wire and 
drive herds of goats ahead of them to ex- 
plode the mines. 

Camels carry opium in metal cylinders in 
their stomachs. One cheerful Afghan showed 
me how to slit the skin of a sheep, slip a 
wad of opium in, and sew the skin up again 
before herding the shaggy animal across the 
border into Iran. 

From Laos, charter pilots air-drop opium 
in watertight bags in the Guif of Siam. Deep- 
sea fishing boats from Thailand pick it up, 
sail to Hong Kong, then sink it in shallow 
water off the coast. Chinese fishing junks 
trawl for it later and quietly run it ashore. 


HIDING PLACES ARE MANY 


Narcotics are smuggled in hollowed-out 
books, in scuba tanks, and molded into 
chessboards. They are disguised as lemons, 
and hidden in pierced watermelons, and 
sealed in cans of peaches, coffee, and olive 
oil, They are carried in dolis, and toy horses, 
and even in babies’ diapers. 

Women couriers conceal them in girdles 
&nd brassieres. California customs agents 
caught one “pregnant” woman coming off 
& President liner with 40 pounds of narcotics 
in a false stomach. In Turkey, police found 
a “hunchback” with nine pounds of narcotics 
to his “hump.” 

From Colombia, one smuggler tried to ship 
95 pounds of marijuana into the United 
States in a crate full of boa constrictors. 

Others have tried molding narcotics as 
rosary beads. 

But still favorite hiding places for traf- 
fickers are the false-bottomed suitcase and 
the concealed compartment in a truck or 
automobile. A surprisingly large amount of 
narcotics travels through the international 
mail labeled as innocent gifts. In one big 
haul in Hong Kong, narcotics were packed 
as insulation in the walls of a shipment of 
refrigerators. 

One more interesting fact about the major 
criminals behind the narcotics traffic: Rarely 
do they use drugs themselves. They know 
better. 

INTERNATIONAL “MERCHANDISE” 

Narcotics: Opium, which when processed 
becomes morphine, and finally heroin 
(“junk,” “H,” "horse"). 
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From cannabis comes marijuana (“pot,” 
"grass," '"weed") and its stronger strain, 
hashish. Though pharmacologically a hal- 
lucinogenic drug, marijuana is regulated in 
the same way as a narcotic. 

Similarly cocaine, though technically a 
stimulant, is considered for law-enforce- 
ment purposes a narcotic. 

Amphetamines: Stimulants, usually pills, 
also known as “bennies” and “pep pills.” 
Taken to stave off fatigue and sleepiness. 
Also by teen-agers to boost energy and 
“nerve.” 

Barbiturates: Sedatives, usually prescribed 
by medical practitioners to calm, tranquilize, 
and induce sleep. Also known as “goof balls" 
and “barbs.” One of the most frequently 
used agents for suicide in the Western world. 

Hallucinogens: Usually LSD ("acid") or 
similar synthetic drugs, but also mescaline 
and peyote (from cactus) and psilocybin 
(from mushrooms) . 

TURKEY PRINCIPAL U.S. SOURCE: LEGAL OPIUM 
PRODUCTION SPAWNS ILLEGAL TRAFFICKING 
(By John Hughes) 

IsTanBUL.—American tourists breathlessly 
pounding the Mediterranean circuit prob- 
ably give little thought to the ownership of 
the pleasant hotel near Istanbul’s Taxim 
Square where many of them stay. 

Undoubtedly, they would be startled to 
learn that it is owned by one of Turkey’s 
major traffickers in narcotics and built with 
the proceeds of the heroin trade to the 
United States. 

Besides the hotel business, Turkey’s 
"junk," or narcotics, merchants are in- 
volved in a shipping company, a trucking 
firm, an export-import agency, and a string 
of other lawful enterprises. 

The names of the top 9 or 10 men behind 
the Turkish narcotics racket are known to 
American, Turkish, and other narcotics 
agents. But there is little hope of catching 
them. Aloof behind a facade of respectabil- 
ity, they are protected by bodyguards from 
their competitors and by clever attorneys 
from the law. They are rich. And they are 
powerful. 

This 1s the organizational, and money, end 
of the business which makes Turkey one of 
the world's principal suppliers of illegal 
opium, and thus the origin of some 80 per- 
cent of heroin used in the United States. 


"BIG NAMES" NEVER CAUGHT 


Like major traffickers everywhere, the big 
names in the Turkish narcotics business are 
never caught in possession of thelr merchan- 
dise, never tainted with the smell, like fresh- 
cut hay, of newly gathered opium. 

They are the wheeler-dealers who finance, 
buy, sell, and arrange transit out of the 
country. It is the middle-men, the small-fry 
couriers, the growers, who run the risk. 

Each year on the eve of the opium-plant- 
ing season, the men who mastermind the 
Turkish narcotics business dispatch their 
“commission” men to the growing areas. The 
bright lights of Istanbul are put behind. The 
city’s skyline, with its soaring spires and 
minarets and Islamic domes of exquisite con- 
tour, recede beyond the Bosporus. 

The “commission” men head out across 
Anatolia toward southern Turkey into some 
of the most wild and craggy country in the 
world. Mountain streams twist and turn 
through the terrain in frenzy, rushing 
through gullies and leaping down into gorges. 
Goat tracks snake upward to peaks which 
afford smugglers total vantage and total 
surprise. 

PEOPLE HIGHLY SUSPICIOUS 

The Turks who live here are jealous of their 
independence and suspicious of intruders. 
Says one law enforcement officer: 
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“They come out with their hunting dogs 
snarling and their guns blazing. Later, they 
ask questions.” 

Provinces like these—Afyon, Usak, Konya, 
Denizli—are the heart of the opium country. 
"Afyon" in fact means "opium." Here the 
“commission” men, renewing their long- 
standing contacts, set their quotas for the 
amount of illegal opium they will buy, and 
that therefore the farmer must grow, in the 
coming year. 

Usually this illegal quota is a percentage 
diverted from the crop which the farmer 
grows quite lawfully for the government. 
Some 110,000 farmers grow opium in Tur- 
key, which is a major producer for medicinal 
purposes, as well as the foremost illegal source 
of narcotics for the American market. 

Turkey's legitimate opium production has 
been at more than 100 tons a year. 
But the farmer in legal production plants a 
few more hectares of opium for his private 
use. 

His legal output he must sell to the gov- 
ernment, The price he gets is around $10 a 
kilo. For whatever he can divert and sell to 
the illegal buyers from Istanbul, he gets 
around $30 a kilo. 

Opium production is supposed to be con- 
trolled by Toprak, the Turkish Government 
Land Office. Farmers are licensed and in 
theory must hand over their entire crop to 
the state buying organization. But in prac- 
tice there is little policing. The growing 
areas are remote from central authority. The 
Toprak agent on the scene may be paid to 
keep quiet about Illicit production. If ne 
reports evasion, he may be killed. 

Turkish policemen are vulnerable, A city 
cop earns about $40 a month. That is some- 
what less than the earnings on an energetic 
shoeshine boy hustling tourists. A police 
captain with long service may make $100 a 
month. 

In the countryside, some of the gendar- 
merie earn 36 cents a month. Often they are 
assigned to their own villages. And as one 
lawman says, “they’re unlikely to turn in 
their own fathers and brothers.” 


HARVEST LOOSELY SUPERVISED 


There are brave and honest policemen in 
Turkey. But they are short of equipment to 
hunt down illegal opium-growers and smug- 
glers. This shortage the United States now 
is beginning to remedy. Until the United 
States started distributing new Smith and 
Wesson .38’s, a Turkish policeman could not 
be sure that his ancient revolver would not 
explode in his hand when fired. 

Thus it is that when the Turkish opium 
farmer harvests his crop, about this time 
of year, he does so with little supervision 
from the government. 

The poppy plants have grown to their full 
height and flowered in delicate shades of 
mauve and pink. Soon after the petals fall, 
the farmer and his family move in, carefully 
slitting the pods of the poppies which are 
left behind. 

Out through the incision oozes a milky 
liquid. This is opium. For a few hours it is 
allowed to harden. During this time it turns 
dark brown. Then, from each pod, it is 
scraped off and kneaded into a ball until the 
farmer has collected a lump several pounds 
in weight. 

In this manner begins the long journey 
which terminates with the injection of heroin 
into the veins of the quivering, shaking 
"junkie" in New York, or one of a dozen 
other American cities. 

Legally grown opium is turned in to the 
government buying station. But for illegal 
opium, the next step 1s delivery of the agreed 
quotas to the "commission" men from Istan- 
bul. 

At a quiet meeting place, usually at night, 
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they take it over and make payment. Every- 
one is armed, everyone suspicious. This is 
the time for a doublecross, or an ambuish by 
narcotics agents who have penetrated the 
organization. When agents do spring a trap, 
the firefight is usually furious. 

NEXT STEP THE BORDER 


If the transaction goes through without 
incident, the opium moves by truck or van 
on the next stage of its Journey out of the 
country. 

Traditionally, the opium smugglers’ route 
has been to Kilis, in Gaziantep Province, on 
Turkey's border with Syria, Specialists there 
move the loads—as much as a man or mule 
can comfortably carry—across into Syria. It 
is a dangerous business, because both gov- 
ernments have strung the border with barbed 
wire, sewn it with mines, and dotted it with 
machine-gun posts. 

But some border guards can be bribed, and 
even the honest ones cannot be everywhere 
at once. The smugglers know the best times 
and places to cross, They evade patrols, snip 
the wire, and drive sheep, goats, or other 
animals ahead of them to clear a path 
through the minefields. 

Once into Syria, the opium is handed over 
either to an agent of the Istanbul drug mer- 
chants, or an agent of a new ring which has 
brought the shipment. In a primitive labora- 
tory or at a well-guarded camp, remote in 
the hills, the opium is converted into mor- 
phine. 

It is a simple chemical process. In a series 
of steps the morphine content 1s boiled, fil- 
tered, and precipitated out of the opium. 
About 10 parts opium made one part of mor- 
phine base. In the Middle East 1t 1s shipped 
onward as yellowish powder, in plastic bags. 
In Asia, the morphine 1s packed into rectan- 
gular blocks. 

Besides being much smaller to carry and 
conceal, the morphine base now is more val- 
uable, Ten kilos of opium at $30 a kilo are 
worth $300 in Turkey. Converted into a kilo 
of morphine, they are worth $500. Delivered 
to Marseille to the Corsican narcotics ring 
which will convert it to heroin, the same 
kilo of morphine doubles its value to $1,000. 

But getting it there taxes the drug smug- 
glers’ ingenuity. After conversion to mor- 
phine base in Syria, the traditional route has 
been down into Lebanon, There the mor- 
phine is smuggled aboard ships bound for 
Marseille, France, or other convenient ports 
in the western Mediterranean. There has also 
been some conversion from morphine to 
heroin in Lebanon itself. 

But Lebanese authorities, stung by inter- 
national criticism, have lately cracked down 
on the morphine traffic. 


SMUGGLING MORE DIFFICULT 


Captain Antoine Saadi, chief of the Leb- 
anese police narcotics bureau, says Lebanon’s 
own heroin factories have been put out of 
business. Only one heroin chemist is still at 
large. He is Omar Makkouk, hiding across the 
Syrian border. Though an elderly man, he is 
renowned throughout the international un- 
derworld for the quality of his heroin, 

Last year, Lebanese police seized couriers 
carrying 10 kilos of Makkouk's heroin. But 
49 kilos of the batch had already gone 
through undetected, via Amsterdam and Cu- 
racao, to Miami. 

Though the flow of hashish is still rampant 
through Lebanon, the crackdown on mor- 
phine and heroin has caused traffickers to 
develop alternative routes for these “hard” 
drugs. The morphine laboratories still oper- 
ate in Syria, but now once opium has been 
converted to morphine the morphine is often 
smuggled back into Turkey for movement to 
France by road or sea, Lebanon is considered 
risky. 

Recently one Lebanese trafficker made 
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plans for processing morphine with maxi- 
mum security. The laboratory equipment was 
sealed in watertight containers and sunk at 
sea. It was to be brought up and used only 
when & shipment came in from Syria, and 
then submerged again. But his Syrian sup- 
plier balked. 

"Bring morphine into Lebanon these 
days!” said the supplier. “You must be 
crazy.” 

With their penchant for trade and finance, 
the Lebanese still act as brokers and finan- 
ciers in the narcotics traffic. They bring buy- 
ers and sellers together. They underwrite 
shipments themselves. Occasionally they slip. 
One, caught in France last year, got five 
years in jail and a fine of $200,000. 

But the Turks have recently been develop- 
ing and managing their own transportation 
routes. Many tons of Turkish opium flow 
eastward into Iran. But to the west, and in 
the heroin-hungry market of the United 
States, lies the big money. 


SHIPS HARD TO SEARCH 


Ships are still especially good bets for 
smuggling narcotics. They have thousands 
of hiding places. Two Turkish vessels, the 
Karadeniz and the Akdaniz which regularly 
cruise westward through the Mediterranean, 
are held suspect by narcotics agents. 

Agents caught two French traffickers red- 
handed with 86 kilos of morphine as they 
tried to get it ashore from the Karadeniz 
in Marseille. Recently, agents seized 125 kilos 
from the Akdaniz. But she carried 400 kilos 
more which the agents did not get. This was 
dropped overboard and retrieved by scuba 
divers in the employ of narcotics merchants. 

Many narcotics shipments now travel by 
road from Turkey to Western Europe. One 
advantage for the smugglers is that part of 
the route lies through Communist countries 
where Western narcotics agents find it diffi- 
cult to operate Agents may have a narcotics 
shipment under surveillance as it enters Bul- 
garia from Turkey. But they lose it until it 
emerges in a non-Communist country at the 
other end of Europe. 

Thus traffickers sometimes send a truck 
through with two trailers. One 1s “clean” 
(without narcotics), the other "dirty" 
(carrying morphine). In one or other of the 
Communist countries, the “dirty” trailer is 
dropped off. 


TRUCKS WELL DISGUISED 


The traffickers wait to see if the truck 
with the “clean” trailer gets “hit” (thor- 
oughly searched) at a Western European 
customs post. If not, it means narcotics 
agents are unaware of the shipment. So the 
second, “dirty” trailer is sent through on 
another truck. 

Besides dropping off shipments for storage 
in Communist countries, traffickers also use 
the opportunity to do paint jobs and switch 
license plates and registration papers. Thus 
agents may have complete details of a truck 
with narcotics aboard when it enters Bul- 
garia. But when it emerges in Italy or Ger- 
many, it may have different drivers, different 
papers and be a different color. 

Turkey's smugglers have developed special- 
ists who concentrate on various parts of 
vehicles, Some split gasoline tanks on cars 
and trucks and fit secret compartments al- 
most impossible to find even with steel 
probes. Others suspend “traps” from various 
parts of a chassis, Still other build undetect- 
able boxes into drivers’ cabs. 

In one case, American and French agents 
seized a truck carrying watermelons from 
Turkey to France. They slashed open every 
watermelon—and found nothing. Then 
agents ran tape measures over the inside and 
outside of the truck. They came up with an 
abnormal discrepancy. Then they ripped open 
the built-in compartment which hid 525 
kilos of opium and 54 kilos of morphine. 
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A large migrant Turkish community in 
Western Europe also offers traffickers an op- 
portunity. 

More than 200,000 Turks work in West Ger- 
many. They travel back and forth to their 
homeland. As they do, some of them smuggle 
narcotics. Out of Turkey they carry mor- 
phine. Back to Turkey they smuggle weapons, 
These are high-priced and in big demand in 
& gun-conscious country. A Smith and Wes- 
Son revolyer worth $80 in the United States 
sells for $400 in Turkey. 

With the production and smuggling of nar- 
cotics so widespread and blatant, what is the 
Turkish Government doing to cut back 
traffic? 

In 1967 the Turks announced they would 
get out of the opium business altogether by 
the crop of 1970-71. This seemed to mean 
that they would reduce the areas of legal 
opium cultivation until by 1971 nothing 
would be left. 

From 21 opium-growing provinces in 1967 
they did cut back to 18 provinces in 1968, 11 
provinces in 1969, and 9 this year. The target 
for next year 1s 7 provinces. 


FARMERS NOT LIGHTLY ALIENATED 


Then the big question is: What happens 
after that? In theory the legal opium crop 
should have been eliminated. In practice it 
looks unlikely that it will be. While legal pro- 
duction continues, illegal production ap- 
pears inevitable. 

In an obvious attempt to jog the Turks 
along, United States narcotics chief John E. 
Ingersoll issued some sharp comments at a 
press conference earlier this year. Director of 
the Justice Department's Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs, Mr. Ingersoll charged 
that provinces to which opium production 
had been limited were in fact the most pro- 
ductive. 

He said efforts to wipe out opium produc- 
tion had become bogged down in Turkish 
politics. 

Mr, Ingersoll's remarks needed little inter- 
pretation here in Turkey. The hard-core, 
opium-growing provinces are of considerable 
political significance to the government of 
Premier Suleyman Demirel and his ruling 
Justice Party. Turkish opium farmers num- 
ber some 110,000, No government lightly 
alienates them, 

Further, Mr. Ingersoll’s criticism came in 
the midst of a government crisis, Right- 
wing rebels in the Justice Party were chal- 
lenging Premier Demirel’s authority. Ob- 
viously no government was anxious at that 
particular juncture to press such a mani- 
festly unpopular issue as elimination of the 
opium crop. 

There was in Mr. Ingersoll’s comment, 
however, a phrase which stirred some Turks. 


UNITED STATES SENDING AID 


“We're asking a great deal of them [the 
Turks]," said Mr. Ingersoll. "But they've got 
the courage to do it.” That touched a chord 
in a nation with martial leanings, where 
bravery and honor are highly prized. 

With the political crisis behind him, Pre- 
mier Demirel now has the opportunity to 
show how serious he is about taking Turkey 
out of the opium business. 

The United States is giving him help. 
About $1 million of a $3 million American 
loan for opium-eradication has already been 
advanced. Half the money goes on a pro- 
gram to substitute other crops for opium. 
The other half is spent on boosting the anti- 
narcotics effort of the Turkish police, 

The Turkish national police force has as- 
signed 420 men to a new narcotics bureau, 
and specially trained 330 gendarmes in nar- 
cótics work. The United States has helped 
with training and equipment. Washington 
has supplied police cars, new weapons, and 
a spotter plane from which police will be 
able to detect illegal opium plots, 
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This program is about one-third opera- 
tional. As the Turks implement it success- 
fully, additional equipment and funds will 
be doled out. 

Some observers think the Turks are tack- 
ling the difficult opium problem about as 
speedily as they can, and that the govern- 
ment's intentions are good. Others are im- 
patient. 

One thing seems clear. Even if legal pro- 
duction should be eliminated, there will still 
be illegal growers ready to take high risks 
for high profits. Says one American narcotics 
expert: 

“Even if we knock out most of Turkey's 
opium production, the traffickers will still be 
in business somehow.” 


MARSEILLE—HUB OF HEROIN INDUSTRY: 
RISKS GREATER BUT PROFITS FATTER 
(By John Hughes) 

MARSEILLE, FRANCE.—As chill night turned 
to dank dawn, the narcotics agents worked 
their way through the French woods. 

To ensure total surprise, they had left 
their cars several miles away. 

Now, through high-powered glasses, they 
had under observation the isolated villa 
which was their target. 

Inside the house they could see three men 
working amid all the paraphernalia of a 
chemical laboratory: gas burners, glass flasks 
and tubes, suction pumps, scales, vials of 
chemicals. 

The men wore white coats and rubber 
gloves. One thing more showed they were 
no ordinary chemists. Each of them wore a 
gas mask. It was to protect them from the 
fumes and effect of their product: heroin. 

For their highly profitable, but illegal ac- 
tivity, the heroin chemists had chosen their 
site well. Only 30 miles from the big French 
seaport of Marseille, the village of Notre 
Dame des Anges !s nevertheless off the 
beaten track. The villa the heroin chemists 
selected there was on a hill, reached by a 
country road along which only one or two 
cars traveled each day. 

Even so the heroin chemists were extra- 
cautious. Even now as the French and 
American agents positioned themselves, a 
rare car passed by. Immediately the chem- 
ists stopped work. One came outside to 
check. Reassured, they continued. 


POLICE RAIDS CURBED 


Carefully, the narcotics agents checked 
their time. (French l&w bars police raids on 
а man's home between 9 o'clock at night and 
6 o'clock in the morning.) Then they rushed 
the villa. 

The three chemists caught now are serv- 
ing lengthy prison sentences. Their heroin 
was seized and is one batch which will never 
be pumped into the veins of American ad- 
dicts. 

This recent seizure is one of the brighter 
chapters in the story of the war against the 
international “junk,” or narcotics, mer- 
chants. Another heroin laboratory was put 
out of business about the same time. In this 
case, the illegal chemists were more 
brazen. They were working from a three- 
story house in the suburbs of Marseille 
itself. 

Hidden behind high walls, this was a 
house particularly difficult for surveillance. 
But narcotics agents caught the heroin 
manufacturers in the act there, too. These 
chemists also are serving long prison terms. 

Successful though these operations were, 
they but scratched the surface of & highly 
organized crime ring which makes Marseille 
the center of the heroin-manufacturing in- 
dustry. Eighty percent of the heroin used 
by addicts in the United States is produced 
in and around Marseille from morphine and 
opium which originate in Turkey. 
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Controlling the ring are Corsican criminals 
of cunning and ruthlessness. Says one crack 
American agent, grudgingly: 

"I guess they have to be rated the most 
adept criminals in the world.” 

INFORMATION IS THE KEY 

The Corsicans who mastermind this ugly 
traffic in Marseille are tight-knit, Informa- 
tion is the key to successful antinarcotics 
operations, but from the Corsicans it is dif- 
ficult to acquire, A non-Corsican has little 
hope of penetrating the organization. 

For a Corsican to inform on his own gang 
members there is little inducement, but 
great peril. The money narcotics agents of- 
fer in return for information is insignificant 
compared with the money a gang member 
makes from trafficking. And when a Corsi- 
can is caught informing, gang retribution is 
instant and final. 

In one of the raids mentioned earlier, one 
gang member had the misfortune to be ab- 
sent from the heroin laboratory when nar- 
cotics agents smashed in. His body was found 
next day with six bullets in it. He had been 
murdered by his fellow gangsters because 
they suspected him of having tipped off 
the agents, and then evaded arrest. He was 
not, in fact, the informant. 

When information is forthcoming from 
within the ring it is usually from a gang 
member jealous over a stolen woman, or dis- 
affected over some other affront, and bent 
on personal revenge. 

OPPORTUNITIES ABOUND 


It is not difficult to see why Marseille has 
become the hub of the heroin-manufactur- 
ing industry. Even without the Corsican 
underworld community, it is a city renowned 
for its tough and bawdy waterfront dives 
where any criminal transaction is easily ar- 


It is a sprawling port, cluttered with miles 
of gray dericks and cranes, which afford un- 
limited opportunity for smuggling. Ocean- 
going ships of every kind, and from every 
country, load and unload here. In and out 
of the old harbor there are hundreds of 
motor cruisers, yachts, and fishing boats 
with a pattern of movement through coastal 
waters impossible to track. 

Under cover of darkness it із easy to take 
delivery of a shipment of yellow morphine 
hidden aboard a ship just in from Turkey, 
or to stash a parcel of heroin aboard one 
bound for Mexico, Canada, or the United 
States. A gentle splash, as a waterproof 
bundle is dropped over a ship’s side, or a 
thud as a package is thrown from a dark 
spot over the port fence, and the job is done. 

Marseille also is an easy delivery point 
for smugglers who move shipments of nar- 
cotics overland from Turkey. It is linked 
to the road network which laces the French 
Riviera. A truck or car carrying hidden mor- 
phine merges easily with the traffic surging 
across southern France. 

An old World War II resistance center, 
Marseille is full of hiding places, criss- 
crossed by drains and sewers. During the 
war, resistance fighters led allied agents 
through this underground network and 
whisked German prisoners and bodies away 
through it. Today these tunnels serve the 
junk merchants who use them to move nar- 
cotics and the materials necessary to pro- 
cess heroin. 

For security, supplies are dispersed and 
brought together only for the actual con- 
version. Once delivered in Marseille, mor- 
phine is cached in one, spot. The laboratory 
is somewhere else, Acetic anhydride acid, 
needed in substantial quantities to make 
heroin, 1s stored elsewhere, Finished heroin 
is quickly moved out to yet another hiding 
place. 

Conversion of morphine into heroin is 
much more sophisticated than the rough- 
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&nd-ready process by which opium is turned 
into morphine. The heroin process demands 
chemical skills and is dangerous. 

The chemists risk addiction through 
fumes and powdered heroin particles in the 
air. This is why they wear masks. Beyond 
this, a slip can cause fatal explosion. 

But if the risks are high, so are the profits, 

The Corsicans who run the business find 
little difficulty in acquiring chemists, either 
from their own ranks, or hired from outside, 
to undertake the illicit operation. 

To elude detection, the heroin merchants 
have developed many techniques. One clue 
to the existence of a heroin laboratory is the 
vast amount of electric power it usés, far 
more than would be normal in an ordinary 
household. 

So the heroin chemists tap the main power 
lines, stealing their electricity from the city. 
They are careful to pass & normal amount 
of electricity through the meter in their 
premises. Police checking consumption thus 
find no unusual telltale usage. 


WATER WASTE WATCHED 


Another giveaway is water waste from the 
heroin laboratories. The chemists cannot 
dump it into city sewers for fear police will 
detect, and trace, the large amount of 
acetic anhydride acid in it. For every kilo 
of heroin produced, the chemists must use 
two kilos of acid. Their usual disposal 
method is to run it off, via long hoses, onto 
waste ground or, in the case of a country 
villa, down the side of a hill or mountain. 

Police also try to keep an eye on unusually 
large purchases of acetic anhydride. But the 
acid is bought for many legitimate pur- 
poses. It is used by fertilizer and plastics 
manufacturers. In the United States its sale 
is legal, Its purchase specifically for heroin 
manufacture 1s difficult to trace. 

With money and organization and ruth- 
lessness on their side, the Corsicans are 
formidable foes. In challenging them, the 
French police clearly face some genuine 
problems. But in the view of many, the 
French Government's efforts to eliminate 
the Marseille heroin business has till re- 
cently lacked application and serious effort. 

The French narcotics bureau is under- 
staffed and ill-equipped, For its whole opera- 
tion in southern France it has relied on 11 
agents with three cars between them. Some 
are deskbound. Manpower available for sur- 
veillance and detection of narcotics traffick- 
ers has thus been negligible. In the French 
capital itself there have been hardly а dozen 
narcotics egents at work, 

Lately there have been indications that 
Paris is stirring on the narcotics problem. 

In part this is due to unfavorable interna- 
tional publicity about France’s role in heroin 
production. In part it is due to sudden 
French recognition that heroin addiction is 
not exclusively a foreign, and specifically 
American, problem, Last year two French 
teen-agers from middle-class families died 
on the Riviera from overdoses of heroin. 


BUREAU BOLSTERED 


With. the resulting hullabaloo, and en- 
couragement from Washington, the French 
have announced they. will boost their anti- 
narcotics effort. A new chief has taken over 
the narcotics bureau in Marseille. New 
agents are promised. 

Throughout the. country some 350 nar- 
cotics specialists are supposed to have been 
assigned. But these "specialists" are regu- 
lar policemen who;haye been given short 
courses in narcotics work. If, in the course 
of their duties, they run. across a narcotics 
case, they are better equipped to investigate 
it. They are not, however, narcotics experts 
in the true sense, devoting their full time to 
narcotics work. 

The real question now is whether the 
French are prepared to devote more than 
lip service to the elimination of the nar- 
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cotics traffic. At least six illicit heroin fac- 
tories are believed to be still in operation in 
the vicinity of Marseille. Experts concede 
there could be double that number. 

Though Marseille's Corsican underworld 
runs the heroin racket, Corsicans are not 
basically in the business of transporting nar- 
cotiés to the United States. They prefer to 
produce and sell Principal buyer is the 
American Mafia which also masterminds 
organized smuggling of narcotics into the 
United States. 


U.S. OFFICIAL COMMENTS 


Says John T. Cusack, chief of the Ameri- 
can antinarcotics network in Europe: “We're 
up against a hard-core, well-entrenched, af- 
fluent, powerful criminal element.” 

Based in Paris, as European regional di- 
rector of the United States Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs Mr. Cusack is 
widely credited with having masterminded 
the American role in persuading the Turkish 
Government to cut back on opium produc- 
tion. 

Besides the Mafia, other buying rings have 
set up shop in southern France. They in- 
clude Cubans, Puerto Rican, and Negros, and 
“Independent” buyers who run their own 
transit routes. When the Corsicans arrange 
delivery of heroin {п the United States, 
rather than France, the price is much higher. 

Mafia narcotics-smuggling routes run via 
Canada and Mexico to the United States, and 
directly through American East Coast ports. 

But there are many variations. Some air 
shipments are routed from France to the 
Netherlands or Switzerland, then to the 
Caribbean, and into the States through 
Florida. Sometimes narcotics couriers stop 
off in the Republic of Ireland. An Irish air- 
craft landing at Boston or New York tends 
to get more cursory examination than one 
coming in from France. 

One heroin-smuggling ring used a Trans 
World Airlines route from West Germany to 
Kansas City, Mo. The couriers carried their 
narcotics in flight bags. Shortly before ar- 
rival in New York they hid their packages in 
the aircraft's tollet. Then they went through 
New York customs confidently. 

DOMESTIC FLIGHT TAKEN 

After clearing customs and reboarding the 
aircraft, they retrieved their heroin from 
the tollet. From Kansas City they took a 
domestic flight back to New York, delivering 
their wares with little risk. 

Their ‘method was discovered when the 
TWA flight developed engine trouble on one 
occasion in New York, and the company 
ordered a plane change. The couriers pan- 
icked, tried to get their heroin off the dis- 
carded aircraft, and were caught red-handed 
by customs agents. 

Another smuggling route is from Europe 
over the pole to the American West Coast, 
then by domestic flight back to New York. 

There are 390 ports of entry in the United 
States. Through them pass 220 million travel- 
ers each year. Clearly, the smugglers’ chances 
of getting at least some of their merchandise 
through are good. The standard yardstick 
custom agents use is that they selze about 
one-tenth of the contraband funneling into 
their country. 

To move heroin into the United States, the 
junk mierchants use scores of couriers who 
carry packets taped to their legs, or con- 
céaled in special vests, bags, or false-bot- 
tomed suitcases. For the junk merchants 
it is a gamble, but one loaded with the 
odds in their favor. They can afford to lose 
& large number of couriers and still make 
vast profits out of the shipments that get 
through. 

OPERATORS PAY NO TAXES 


Those that are lost are written off to op- 
erating costs in a business in which the op- 
erators pay no taxes anyway. Arrest of a 
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courier rarely imperils the big-time crimi- 
nals behind the traffic. Most couriers are 
given only the skimpiest information of the 
operation they are involved in, and have 
little to pass on to custom and narcotics 
agents, 

In one case, all eight couriers involved in 
& shipment of heroin were picked up by 
American narcotics agents. None could pin- 
point the supplier or the addressee. 

In another case a narcotics courier facing 
an Italian murder charge was desperate to 
cooperate with narcotics agents in a bid to 
prevent his arraignment in an Italian court. 
But he had no information of value. All he 
could reveal was that he had been given 
the narcotics to carry, in a room of Rome's 
Excelsior Hotel, by a man he had never seen 
before and whose name he did not know. 

As couriers, the traffickers recruit seamen, 
airline crew members (one Alitalia steward 
had direct links to the Mafiosi of Brooklyn), 
respectable-looking business executives, and 
even diplomats. The latter are especially use- 
ful. Their luggage is usually scrutiny free 
when it goes through customs, 

One courier ring smuggling heroin into 
New York via the West Coast from Hong 
Kong included three former Australian police 
officers. Even a former “playmate” from 
Playboy magazine is languishing in a Greek 
jail for carrying narcotics. 

SURVEILLANCE PURSUED 

While transporting heroin, couriers are 
often under surveillance by other members 
of the underworld network. If a courier is 
“busted” (arrested), the junk merchants are 
usually aware of it immediately. If the 
courier agrees to lead government agents to 
his contact, by the time they get there the 
trail is cold. 

Aside from their own Sicilian dialect, Mafia 
junk merchants use a jargon almost incom- 
prehensive to outsiders and eavesdropping 
narcotics agents. 

Says one Mafia member to another, in a 


long-distance call from New York to Sicily: 
“I. need a dozen white shirts. Tell Toto 
everything's taken care of on the mountain." 


Translated, that means: “Ship a dozen kilos 
of heroin. Tell our Corsican supplier in Mar- 
selle that I've deposited the cash for them 
in the usual numbered Swiss bank account.” 

The American Mafia lean heavily on blood 
ties in their native Sicily for logistical sup- 
port in Europe. Thus some heroin shipments 
are backtracked from France to Italy, and 
then moved out to the United States. 

Experts say actual production of heroin in 
Italy now is rare. For helping stop Italian 
production they give credit to former Ameri- 
can Ambassador Clare Booth Luce. They also 
credit Italian authorities for cracking down 
on known Mafia members with sentences of 
“obligatory sojourn” in remote areas. Under 
this system, a suspect is removed from big- 
city contact and required to report daily at 
the police station in his area. 

Even so, the Mafiosi are wily, and the 
movement of narcotics in and out of Italy 
continues. 


HONEYMOON IN SICILY 


In one case, an American of Sicilian origin 
carried a large heroin consignment for his 
family without ever knowing it. His father, 
& prominent New York Mafia member, sent 
him back to Sicily for his honeymoon. With 
the bridal couple went a handsome new 
American car. 

After a few days a relative in Sicily in- 
sisted on removing the car to get it washed 
and serviced. 

Overnight, Mafia members took the car 
apart and fitted 1t with secret compartments 
full of heroin. Unknowing, the son shipped 
his car back to the States, passing un- 
eventfully through customs 
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A little later, his father asked to borrow 
the car. The heroin was recovered by the 
American Mafia, the car returned, and the 
innocent son took up his business unaware 
that for the price of a honeymoon to Sicily, 
the Mafia had imported a massive shipment 
of heroin. 

Other bulk shipments come by diverse 
routes. French and American agents broke 
one ring airfreighting heroin from Paris to 
New York hidden in electronic oscilloscopes. 
Some heroin travels southward to Spain from 
Marseilles before being moved on to the 
United States. One big haul was made in 
& shipment of canned fish imported from 
Spain by a Whitestone, N.Y., dealer. 

MAFIA “SCATTERS SHOT” 


Earlier this year, American custom agents 
made the largest seizure of hashish in the 
history of the service at Boston's Logan Air- 
port. Inspectors found 600 pounds of hashish 
in false bottoms of crates of musical instru- 
ments from India. This was a spot check, 
without. any advance information from 
agents abroad. 

Although the Mafia scatter their shot with 
couriers on planes, cars are much favored 
for smuggling narcotics. Thousands of them 
&re brought in and out of the United States 
each year. Though some are searched, the 
United States 1s wooing foreign tourists, and 
custom agents cannot tear every visitor's 
car apart. 

The advantage to the Mafia is that a car 
can transport a much larger heroin shipment 
than can be concealed by a courier. One 
Volkswagen 1300 carried 54 kilos of heroin 
concealed in its door panels and in special 
compartments under its seats—in other 
words, a shipment about the size of a small 
man. 

If agents seize an &uto shipment, the loss 
to the Mafia is much greater than loss of 
a two or three-kilo packet strapped to a 
courier’s leg. But the Mafia can afford to 
lose several carloads and still make money 
on the one that gets through. 

From one French Citroen, agents extracted 
112 kilos of heroin, That was a major haul. 
But the same car had successfully carried 
heroin shipments for five previous years. 

With bigger shipments, the risks are 
greater, but the profits are fatter. Such are 
the odds that keep the junk traffic flowing 
out of Marseilles. 


Tran’s Srricr DRUG CONTROLS: GOOD INTEN- 
TIONS No BARRIER TO TRAFFICKERS 


(By John Hughes) 


TEHRAN, IRAN.—As the first light of day 
streaked the Persian sky, the prisoners were 
led out. There were 10 of them: an Army 
captain, two lieutenants, seven civilians. 
Grim faced, they took their last look at the 
soft hills around them, still swathed in 
morning mist. 

The firing squad was drawn up. At a sharp 
order, the soldiers leveled their rifles. Another 
order, and the shots rang out. 

The first traffickers to face punishment 
under Iran’s tough new laws against nar- 
cotics smuggling had been executed. 

Under this law, anyone in Iran caught 

more than two kilos of opium, or 
more than 10 grams of heroin, morphine, or 
cocaine, is subject to capital punishment. 

The soldiers had been stopped with a mas- 
sive load of opium—272 kilos—hidden in 
their Army jeep. Then they tried to shoot 
it out with gendarmes, who arrested them. 

Since the execution of this first group of 
offenders, the Iranian Government has had 
more than two dozen narcotics traffickers 
shot. More casés are pending. 

Says a Foreign Ministry official: “We are 
very serious about this. We're going to exe- 
cute every one of them we catch. We've 
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caught a woman smuggler. And we've caught 
foreigners. They'll all get the same treatment. 
It’s a matter of life and death.” 

The severity of the punishment underlines 
the Iranian Government's intention, since it 
passed its new laws last year, to deal harshly 
with narcotics traffickers. 

Yet ironically, Iran is one of the countries 
international experts are most concerned 
about as they ponder sources of illegal drugs 
in the years ahead. For hand in hand with its 
new crackdown on smuggling, the. govern- 
ment authorized peasants to start growing 
opium after a 13-year ban. This apparently 
anomalous decision could lead to massive 
production again in a country which was 
once among the world's leading growers and 
exporters of opium. 

The green light has been given only for 
legal opium production. This is opium which 
will be sold to the state; to be used for Iran’s 
own registered addicts and utlimately for 
export for medicinal purposes, 

But, critics argue, there is always leakage 
from legalized production. The United Na- 
tions Commission on Narcotic Drugs says it 
is “very disturbed" about the Iranian de- 
cision, which it terms a “sharp disappoint- 
ment.” 

Harry J. Anslinger, a former chief of the 
American Bureau of Narcotics, is similarly 
outspoken. He says that Iran has a “moral 
obligation” not to produce opium. He de- 
scribes the Iranian decision to resume as 
the “greatest blow to marcotics control” he 
has ever known. This regret is echoed by Jean 
Nepote, chief of Interpol, the international 
police organization. He terms the Iranian 
action a “retrogressive step.” 

Mr. Anslinger declares bluntly Iran's good 
name has been “put in jeopardy” by its de- 
cision to grow opinion again. To this inter- 
national criticism, Iranians are highly sen- 
sitive. They argue they are taking careful 
measures to control production. Only gov- 
ernment-licensed farmers will be allowed to 
gtow opinion. Police will supervise the har- 
vesting. The entire crop will be sold to a 
state-run monopoly, 

For illicit cultivation or withholding, the 
government will impose strict penalties. And 
as it has already shown, it will take extreme 
action against illegal trafückers. 

Foreign critics, however, argue that despite 
Iran's good intentions, a substantial amount 
will seep away onto the illegal market. Tur- 
key has a similar system of controls on its 
Heit opium production—yet Turkey is a ma- 
jor source of illegal opium. Any increase in 
opium production anywhere, say narcotics 
agents, spells more trouble for them. 

So far there 1s little evidence that the new- 
ly grown opium in Iran is finding its way in 
quantity onto the international market. But 
as yet the crop is small. 

Last year the government authorized op- 
ium growing on only 4,200 hectares. The re- 
sult was about nine tons of opium. This year 
the government authorized an additional 6,- 
000 hectares. With 10,000 hectares under 
opium this nation is already back to almost 
half the acreage it had under opium in the 
boom years of the 1950's. On that acreage 
Iran was producing between 900 and 1,200 
tons of opium a year. 

Beyond the prospect of new Iranian op- 
ium seeping onto the illegal market, there 
is another, and ominous, aspect. 

The Iranian crop presumably will make 
surplus about 300 tons of opium a year which 
has been flooding into Iran from its neigh- 
boring countries of Turkey on the one side 
and Afghanistan on the other. If the Irantan 
market dries up, here is another 300 tons 
of opium each year available to international 
buyers at cut-rate prices. 

It was pique with its neighbors, partic- 
ularly Turkey, that motivated Iran's deci- 
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sion to get into the opium business again. 
Prior to 1955, Iran was a major producer, 
with 25,000 hectares under opium poppy 
cultivation. In its last year of cultivation— 
1955—Iran produced 1,180 tons of opium. 
Legally, and for medicinal purposes, it ex- 
ported about 100 tons a year. 

The opium business was profitable for 
some. Several wealthy landowners made 
$50,000 а year from it. But it was degradation 
and hopelessness for many thousands more. 
Iran had a staggering opium addiction prob- 
lem of its own. According to the Iranian 
Medical Association, some 1.5 million Irani- 
ans (in a population which then stood 
around 20 million) were addicts. 

Outraged and concerned, Shah Moham- 
mad Reza Pahlavi in 1955 banned opium pro- 
duction outright. His decision won world- 
wide acclaim. In Iran it cut back addiction. 
The Iranian Medical Association says that, 
though the population had increased, the 
number of drug addicts has dropped from 1.5 
million to half a million. 

But 500,000 addicts still need a lot of op- 
fum. And tragically, there has been a sub- 
stantial shift to heroin, made in illegal lab- 
oratories from illegally imported opium. 

The smug and conscienceless exploiters of 
this situation have been the Turkish and 
Afghan junk merchants who have poured 
their opium into Iran, even as Iran outlawed 
its own production. Flocks of sheep, with 
opium blocks sewn into their skin, have 
been herded across Iran’s borders. Wild Af- 
ghan horsemen have come whooping over 
with opium-filled saddlebags. Whole con- 
voys of pack animals have been led across 
in darkness. 


Of course, Iranians are in the business, 
too. In 1968, 15 illegal heroin laboratories 
were destroyed. Many more went undiscov- 
ered. The ownership of some is said to ex- 
tend into the highest ranks of the Shah's 
government. 

But the police are active in combating the 
narcotics traffic. Even prior to the country's 
tough new narcotics laws, they were pick- 
ing up some 18,000 people & year for drug 
operations. In 1968 they seized 3,600 kilos of 
opium, and in the first half of last year 
alone, 8,840 kilos. There are wild gun battles 
as Iranian gendarmes tangle with lawless 
smugglers trying to shoot their way &cross 
the country's borders with loads of opium. 
In. some, Iranian law officers have been 
killed. 

It is this smuggling from Turkey and Af- 
ghanistan, and a real loss to Iran in hard 
cash, that caused the exasperated Shah to 
rescind his ban on opium production last 
year, One Foreign Office official, Undersecre- 
tary Fereydoun Hoveyda, calculated that 
illicit purchase of Turkish and Afghan 
opium lost Iran $10 million a year in foreign 
exchange. Prior to the 1955 ban, Iran had 
been earning $40 million from opium. Dr. 
M. H. Sahez-Zamain, chief of the Iranian 
Mental Health Commission, sets the loss 
higher at $15 million a year. 

One problem: The smugglers demand pay- 
ment in gold. Thus the smuggling of opium 
has generated another smuggling racket, 
gold. The buyer must get gold to get opium. 

“We have,” says another Foreign Office 
Official, "paid a very high price for banning 
opium production. But our neighbors sim- 
ply replaced us in the world market. Now 
we've started again. But we give this under- 
ате: The day others stop producing, we 


The Iranian newspaper Kayhan reflects 
ofücial thinking. Says the newspaper edi- 
torially: 

"Iran has waited 13 years, during which 
international agencies and. neighboring 
countries have done nothing to desist. Iran 
has lost a substantial market for medicinal 
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opium. It loses millions of dollars in gold, 
which leaves the country to pay for illegally 
imported opium. And drug addicts have 
turned to heroin." 

The newspaper approves of renewed 
Iranian production, with strict controls 
over growing, collection, marketing, and ex- 
port. "We wil cease," says Kayhan, 'when 
our neighbors do so." 

That prospect is not likely. The Turkish 
Government is on record with its intention 
to get out of the opium business, but ille- 
gal production in Turkey will certainly 
continue. 

The capacity of the Afghan Government 
to curb opium production and smuggling is 
limited. Even given the will, the Kabul gov- 
ernment is powerless to enforce such a de- 
cision throughout great swaths of the coun- 
try where wild tribesmen reign independent. 

So Iranian production will oontinue and 
increase, and with it a mounting opportu- 
nity for diversion to the illegal market. 

If a halt to production is unlikely, one 
way to keep the crop down would be to re- 
duce the number of Iran's addicts, and there- 
fore the demand. But despite brave words, 
Iran's addiction problem looks like one of 
some duration. 

The government has allocated $8 million 
for the treatment of young addicts. Dr. H. A. 
Azarakhch, one of the country's leading nar- 
cotics experts and a delegate to the United 
Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs, says 
10 percent of all hospital beds are reserved 
for addicts. 

Even so, Seyd Mohammad Tabatabai, sec- 
retary-general of the Iranian Medical As- 
sociation, estimates that with existing facili- 
ties it would take 104 years to wipe out drug 
addiction in Iran, He thinks much more 
urgent measures are required. He suggests 
the government should use the money it will 
make from opium sales to finance addiction 
treatment centers. 

The government certainly appears eager to 
reduce the number of addicts, Only people 
over 60 years of age, and those considered to 
have а medical need, are pérmitted to buy 
opium, at 23 cents a gram, on a quota basis 
from government-licensed shops. Their regis- 
tration, which has been taking place thjs 
year, is a pitiful business. 

One 65-year-old woman staged a sit-in at 
& registration center because clerks refused 
to issue her an opium permit without a 
photo. “I’m a servant," she cried. “I can't 
work without eating opium every morning.” 

An elderly man said he had been an addict 
for 45 years. “I have smoked opium,” he 
e "since I was 20. And I'll do it until I 

e." 

With others, the government is taking a 
tougher line. Addicts in government service 
have been given a deadline to break the 
habit. A government official who remains on 
narcotics stands to lose his job. He may also 
lose his property and lands. 

The result is that many Iranian drug 
users are hiding their addiction. They are 
not registering as addicts for fear of gov- 
ernment retaliation. By March of this year, 
only 32,000 addicts had appeared for registra- 
tion throughout the entire country. Dr. 
Azarakhch thinks the figure may go as high 
as 100,000. 

Even so, that would leave another 400,000 
Iranians who until recently were drug ad- 
dicts. Either they have suddenly cured their 
problem or, more likely, they are acquiring 
drugs illegally. 

Thus the prospect for a curb on opium 
production in Iran is not bright. 

Some foreign observers hold that the Ira- 
nian Government has not thoroughly con- 
Sidered the implications of its decision. For 
instance, the government talks of exporting 
opium for medicina] purposes, This.presum- 
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ably means selling it at around $10 a kilo. 
Yet the cost of opium to the Iranian Govern- 
ment is much higher than that. 

According to Dr. Azarakhch, the govern- 
ment is currently paying opium farmers 
about $90 a kilo for opium latex which is 
still impure, with about 30 percent moisture 
in it. On this basis, export is a money-losing 
venture. 

Some of these foreign observers feel that 
if a graceful opportunity afforded itself, the 
Iranian Government would even now opt 
out of the opium business again. But with 
the acreage under opium doubling up each 
year, Iran is heading fast into big-time pro- 
duction. 

The somber prospect is that the interna- 
tional traffickers will get their claws deep 
in the country’s opium business before the 
Shah can get his country out of it. 
Ominous TREND: YOUNG PEOPLE ON 
TRAIL” 


“Por 
GRADUATE TO NARCOTICS SMUGGLING 
(By John Hughes) 

KABUL, AFGHANISTAN.—All along the “pot 
trail” the story is the same. 

From Istanbul an American girl mails her 
friends a few hashish-plant leaves “for a 
joke.” Turkish authorities do not find it so 
funny. They jail her for three years for nar- 
cotics possession, with another 10 years for 
exporting. 

A Peace Corps worker saves a Norwegian 
hippie's life. The Norwegian tried to jump 
off а building while on a “trip.” 

An American dope addict goes on а shoot- 
ing spree, killing three Turkish policemen 
and wounding seven other people before he 
is himself shot and killed. 

In Thailand a young American, already 
jailed on a narcotics offense, seriously muti- 
lates himself with a razor blade while on a 
"trip." Thai authorities give him medical 
treatment, but resist American Embassy 
pleas for his release. 

Into the American Embassy in Afghani- 
stan в a young girl. Her mind is 
“blown” by drugs. She is pregnant. She has 
been used as a prostitute for months, In 
response to the embassy’s cabled appeal for 
help, her parents disown her. 


STORY GROWS COMPLICATED 


The length of the “pot trail” is littered 
with tragedies such as these. They are by no 
means unrepresentative. All are traceable to 
narcotics. 

Drug usage by these youthful wanderers 
through Asia and the Middle East is often 
tragic enough. But the story does not end 
there. A new and more serious factor is the 
extent to which many are trafficking in 
narcotics across international borders. 

Some have been recruited by big-time nar- 
cotics merchants to smuggle drugs into the 
United States on a professional basis. One 
such team of courlers is working for a nar- 
cotics ring on the American West Coast. They 
carry round-the-world tickets. They stay at 
luxury hotels like the Intercontinental in 
Karachi. If caught, bail and legal defense 
are quickly forthcoming. They keep quiet. 
They do not tell the name of their employer. 

At present, hashish is the main merchan- 
dise they carry. Derived from the resin of 
the cannabis plant and with much more 
“kick” than marijuana, it fetches hefty prices 
on the American market, 

Earlier this year, American customs agents 
made one of their biggest hashish hauls 
ever at Boston’s Logan Airport. Ripping into 
wooden crates of musical instruments air- 
freighted from India, they found false bot- 
toms filled with 600 pounds of hashish. 
Smart follow-up work by Indian customs of- 
ficials and police uncovered another 745 
pounds in New Delhi, ready for shipment. 

The focus of this series is mainly on “hard” 
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drugs like heroin. But the booming hashish 
trade is ominous. Hashish users are formerly 
marijuana smokers seeking a stronger "kick." 
When hashish begins to pall, it is to the 
"hard" drugs that the confirmed user must 
next look. 

BIG-TIME PROSPECTS LOOM 

If the demand for opium increases, or tra- 
ditional sources are pinched off, experts fore- 
see Afghanistan leaping into the big-time 
illicit narcotics business. 

Technically illegal in Afghanistan, opium 
production is rife, particularly in such prov- 
inces as Badakhshan, Herat, and Nanghar. 
Already, perhaps 150 tons & year is smug- 
gled over the border into Iran. Across Af- 
ghanistan's border with Pakistan, wild Pa- 
than tribesmen roam with contemptuous dis- 
regard for authority, running opium, guns, 
gold, transistor radios, and whatever else 
makes money. 

If the demand for Afghan opium (and its 
end product, heroin) grows in the West, the 
channels for smuggling already are being es- 
tablished. The hippie hashish couriers are 
paving the way. 

The International Narcotics Control Board 
of the United Nations says it is "much dis- 
quieted” by the opium situation in Afghani- 
stan. The Afghan Government admits that 
illicit production is beyond its control. But, 
says Foreign Ministry spokesman Amanulah 
Hasrat, “We don’t have the equipment for 
detection and control. We need help, and 
we've appealed to the United Nations.” 

If opium production is to be wiped out in 
Afghanistan, the whole economy needs a 
sharp uplift. So far, there is no sign of the 
kind of broad, foreign-aided program that 
would make that possible. 

The “pot trail” begins in Europe and winds 
down through the lands where drugs are 
cheap and easy to come by: Turkey, Lebanon, 
Iran, Afghanistan. Kabul, the Afghan capital 
and a haven for drug users, is known as the 
“Big к” 

The trail continues through the Khyber 
Pass to Pakistan and on through India to 
Nepal, another pothead paradise. For some, 
the trail goes even farther, to Thailand and 
Laos. 

EASY PROFITS TEMPTING 


Surging back and forth along this trail, 
on foot, hitchhiking, or by train or rickety 
bus, are thousands of young people from 
Europe and the United States. Some are 
students, seeing the world during vacation 
time. Others are hippies, beaded flower chil- 
dren, and dropouts from society, with no 
plans to go home. Not all are potheads. 

But users and nonusers alike are tempted 
by the quick profits to be made from smug- 
gling a kilo or two of drugs from a country 
where the supply is great to one where de- 
mand is high. 

They move through countries where, de- 
spite official tut-tutting, the attitude toward 
narcotics is largely permissive. Drugs come 
easler than chewing gum. 

Outside the Afghan capital of Kabul, the 
opium poppy sprouts in valleys almost with- 
in eyesight of government ministries. In 
adjacent Pakistan, children buy opium both 
from government-licensed dealers and ille- 
gal merchants. 

Government spokesmen argue that drug 
taking is alien to local culture and has been 
stimulated by the inflow of Western hipples. 
Says one Pakistani official: “We are still 
modernizing ourselves, Alcohol and narco- 
tics are equally taboo in our society." 

Nevertheless some government officials in 
Pakistan themselves smoke hashish. So do 
Army generals in Afghanistan. Technically 
illegal, hashish is nevertheless readily avail- 
able. At one party in the Pakistani capital 
of Islamabad, the host sent out for a kilo. 
The price: $15. 
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Hashish (known as “charas” in India and 
Pakistan) is the more potent product of the 
cannabis plant, derived from the resin. But 
the milder cannabis leaf ("bhang") is not 
controlled. Ground up with almond and 
pistachio, and diluted with milk, it is guz- 
zled by the gallon. 

TRUCK DRIVERS INVOLVED 

Pakistani truck drivers are usually good 
for a couple of lumps of hashish. Their 
transport network makes it easy for them 
to move it from one end of the country to 
the other. They also use it themselves. One 
explained: 

“The only way we can make any money 
is by driving round the clock. We use hash- 
ish to stay awake at night." 

Hospitable policemen in both Afghanistan 
and Pakistan sometimes offer hippies a joint 
of "hash." 

With this lax approach to drug use, some 
hippies have scented easy money for little 
risk. A couple of kilos of hashish, bought 
cheaply in Pakistan or Afghanistan, may 
fetch enough in the United States to sup- 
port them for a couple of years. Some 
students have sought to finance their col- 
lege studies with the profits from hashish 
smuggling. 

GROUND RULES VARY 

In many cases, the risk 1s greater than 
they imagined. Some countries are easy-going 
on drug users but throw the book at traf- 
fickers, Some countries still give a wrist slap 
for narcotics offenses. But others like Iran 
have introduced capital punishment—and 
apply it. 

Some governments are particularly rough 
on foreigners. They go looking for them to 
show that foreigners, and not local citizens, 
are responsible for their narcotics problem. 
Often the pusher who sells drugs to the for- 
eigner tips off the police. 

In Pakistan—a good source of hashish— 
penalties for trafficking are still light. Ka- 
rachi’s police chief, Deputy Inspector General 
Mahommed Yusuf Orakzai, says he thinks 
they should be tougher. But at present, an 
offender spends only & few months 1n jail. 

In Afghanistan, the foreigner caught traf- 
ficking by customs officers may simply be 
given a scare, then get sent on his way. Some 
hippies found with drugs at Kabul Airport 
have got off with a night at the police sta- 
tion, seizure of their baggage, and expulsion 
on the next plane. 

The story is much different in Turkey, 
Lebanon, and other countries where a for- 
eigner may get 10 years to life imprisonment 
for trafficking in narcotics. 

More than 400 Americans are currently in 
foreign jails for narcotics offenses. The condi- 
tions are often indescribable. Cells are over- 
crowded, filthy, ridden with rats. Food is foul. 
Homosexual assault is common. Parole and 
remission of sentence are rare. Says one ob- 
server in Lebanon: 

“In this country they don't give prisoners 
time off for good behavior. They give them 
more time for bad behavior.” 

Foreign embassies can do little when their 
citizens fall foul of the narcotics laws in such 
countries. Though harassed by influential 
parents, congressmen, and senators, Ameri- 
can consular officials explain that there is 
little alternative but for American youths 
to serve their sentences. 

SPREADING THE WORD 

What some governments are trying to do is 
drive home in advance to young travelers the 
omnious consequence of drug smuggling. In 
British and American embassies, notices warn 
visitors of the penalties. Visitors collecting 
mail are given similar information slips. In 
some countries there now are warning boards 
at the borders, 

Last year the American consul general in 
Istanbul devised a plan to warn American 
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hippies that Istanbul was not a “friendly and 
congenial place” for drug users and traf- 
fickers. 

A retired Peace Corps worker circulated 
in hippie haunts explaining legal risks and 
penalties. He probably saved a number of 
Americans from being arrested. The Ameri- 
can embassy in Spain sent one of its officers 
on a similar educational tour of hippie- 
frequented areas. 

With many hippies, the narcotics smug- 
gling is relatively small-scale stuff. 

In Pakistan, hashish comes in a sole- 
shaped pack about half an inch thick. The 
hippie tries to get through customs hiding a 
kilo for himself, and perhaps a kilo or two 
to sell. 

Methods are amateur. Many hide hashish 
in their portable transistor radios. But the 
word has gone out to customs officers. Now 
that is often the first place they look. 

Many hippies travel barefoot, or in sandals. 
One with boots may have his heels full of 
hashish. 

Others roll hashish in their prayer beads. 
Or stuff it in the back of picture frames. 

One Dutch hippie in Afghanistan was even 
caught with a plaster cast on his foot full of 
hashish, 

PROS ENLARGE SHIPMENTS 

As the professionals take over, the ship- 
ments get bigger. Recently Pakistani police 
found 160 pounds of hashish stuffed in a 
leather Oriental cushion, consigned as part 
of a furniture shipment. Other shipments 
range up to 60 or 70 kilos. 

A bomb scare at Beirut Airport cost one 
syndicate two suitcases full of hashish. Car- 
ried by a girl courier en route to Geneva 
from Kabul, the bags were held by Leba- 
nese airport officials for additional excess 
baggage charges. 

Then a bomb scare triggered a luggage 
search. Police found no bombs—but did get 
the hashish. 

Here and there, the professionals lose a 
shipment. But there are loopholes and con- 
tradictions enough in the narcotics laws of 
different countries for them to weave their 
way through. Professional traffickers are 
usually better able to exploit these than the 
amateur, hippie smuggler caught with a kilo 
or two of hash. 

India, for example, has been complimented 
on its opium-control system. Some 170,000 
Indian farmers grow opium legally, according 
to D. P. Anand, chairman of the Central 
Board of Exise. They sell it to the state, which 
makes $10 million a year shipping it abroad 
for legitimate, medical purposes. For higher 
yields per acre, the farmers get more money. 
This incentive system has apparently done 
much to curb illicit diversion. 

Foreign law-enforcement officers are en- 
thusiastic about the thoroughness of Indian 
police on major antinarcotic investigations. 

Yet hashish flows like a tidal race through 
India from neighboring Nepal. From the sea- 
port of Calcutta it is shipped clandestinely to 
destinations all over the world. The Indian 
Government makes representations to Nepal. 

But these are muted because India's rela- 
tions with Nepal are delicate and nurtured. 
Just the other side of Nepal lies Communist 
China. It too is wooing the border-straddling 
country. 

SUNFLOWERS SUBSTITUTED 

In Lebanon, authorities have cut back her- 
oin production. In hopes of eradicating can- 
nabis production of hashish, the government 
has substituted sunflowers. Their seeds, for 
vegetable oil, fetch good prices. Lebanon has 
won international plaudits for its enterprise. 

Mahmoud el-Banna, director general of the 
internal-security force, says he hopes canna- 
bis will be completely wiped out by next year. 
But influential Lebanese politicians are sub- 
stantial landowners in the cannabis-growing 
area around Baalbek. 
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Sunflowers are certainly being grown—but 
in between them are rows of cannabis. Some 
experts say this year’s cannabis crop is a 
bumper one. 

In countries like Pakistan and Afghanistan 
the narcotics trafficker who gets caught serves 
only а short sentence, perhaps only pays а 
fine, before he is back in illegal business. One 
American found smuggling out two kilos of 
hashish in his shoes was told by Pakistani 
customs officers: “Next time, don’t carry so 
much.” 

Without tighter laws and stiffer sentences, 
the narcotics flow out of this part of the 
world seems destined to continue and prob- 
ably grow. 

"Foun-LANE" DRUG HIGHWAY 
(By John Hughes) 

BANGKOK, THAILAND.—Opium pours through 
Thailand. It is grown in unreachable and 
Mttle-controlled areas of Burma, Laos, and 
Yunnan province in Communist China. Some 
also is grown in Thailand. In these countries 
narcotics trafficking involves people in high 
places. 

For the junk merchants of Southeast Asia, 
Thailand is the corridor through which their 
illegal merchandise must pass to Hong Kong 
and the lucrative markets of America, 

But to many, Thailand seems less a corridor 
than a four-lane highway down which nar- 
cotics shipments roll with ease. 

Of course, there are tolls. The police must 
be paid off. Experts in the business say the 
going price is $5 per kilo of opium at each 
of five checkpoints between the opium-grow- 
ing borderlands of the north and the capital 
city of Bangkok. But $25 a kilo in payoffs is 
small enough overhead in a business where 
the profit rolls in by hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

Some Thai officials are clearly in this busi- 
ness up to their elbows, One recent incident 
illustrates the point. 

Thai residents of a Bangkok suburb noted 
suspicious activity at a godown (warehouse) 
in their neighborhood. A helicopter kept flut- 
tering down. There was furtive unloading. 
They told the police and the police, suspect- 
ing an illegal liquor racket, raided the ware- 
house. Instead of Hquor, they found it 
stocked with fresh opium. 

The embarrassing point of the story is that 
in Thailand only the border police and the 
Army operate helicopters. 

In earlier years, the opium traffic in Thal- 
land was practically a monopoly of the 
police. Involvement in the trade extended 
into the Cabinet. Just where it stops today 
is difficult to state. Says one Thai official 
warningly: “There's a line above which you 
cannot investigate the business.” 

Publicly the government has set itself 
against the opium traffic. Thailand has 200,- 
000 drug addicts of its own. Heroin addiction 
is increasing sharply, particularly among 
young Thais. This government is, as & 
United Nations report puts it, “alive to the 
problem.” 

It has cut back imports of acetic anhy- 
dride, a necessary agent for processing 
heroin. An Anti-Narcotic Drugs Association 
has been set up to combat addiction. There 
are drug seizures by the Tha! police. But 
the UN report concludes gloomily that the 
“situation has not materially improved” in 
recent years and has even been “exacer- 
bated.” 


‘THAILAND: 


THAI OUTPUT RATED LOW 

The Thais argue that their country is a 
transit route for illicit narcotics and that 
their neighbors are much bigger opium pro- 
ducers tban they are. 

The argument is valid. Of the 400 to 600 
tons of opium which comes out.of Southeast 
Asia each year, Burma and Laos grow the 
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bulk. Thailand produces only between 15 
and 50 tons, In Burma the government 1s 
incapable of halting production, while in 
Laos the Army is engaged in the opium traf- 
fic and the Air Force helps transport the 
crop. 

For much of this production, Thailand is 
the conduit. Some Thais are profiting hand- 
somely from the passage of opium through 
their country. Law-enforcement officers else- 
where in Asia are divided as to how much 
more the Thai Government could do to 
pinch off the traffic. Some credit Thai au- 
thorities with increased effort. 

Others are harsher in their judgments. 
Says the narcotics chief of one Southeast 
Asian country: 

“There are only three main routes running 
down Thailand. If they really wanted to, 
the Thais could stop a lot more narcotics.” 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
Southeast Asia till now has been a minor 
producer for the American heroin market. 
Eighty percent of American heroin origi- 
nates in Turkey. Perhaps another 15 per- 
cent comes from Mexico. Experts calculate 
that the remaining 5 percent comes from 
Southeast Asia. 

Now some think they may have under- 
estimated the Southeast Asian figure. 

One obvious danger: as American pres- 
sure cuts back production in countries like 
Turkey and Mexico, the demand for opium 
and heroin out of Thailand will grow. The 
morphine content of Southeast Asian opium 
1s lower than that of Turkish. But the price 
is competitive with the European product. 

International narcotics rings are already. 
buying export-quality heroin in Bangkok at 
$2,250 a kilo for shipment to the United 
States. Once there, its wholesale value 
Jumps to more than $10,000 a kilo. By the 
time it is “cut,” or diluted, with milk, sugar, 
and quinine, it will fetch $225,000 in indi- 
vidual shots. 

The opium road in Southeast Asia begins 
in rugged hill country where four countries 
converge: 
Communist China. Borders are ill, defined. 
Across them roam the Meos and the Yaos 
in Laos апа Thailand, the Karens and. the 
Shans from Burma. 

They practice primitive „slash-and-burn 
agriculture. They know little about the glit- 
tering world of Bangkok, let. alone the 
Junkie's way of life in New York City. 

What they do know is that for growing 
opium poppies they can get the old Burmese 
silver coins which represent affluence in 
their society. 

The opium seeds are planted in August. 
They need little weeding or care. By Decem- 
ber or January the plant has grown to about 
4 feet. The poppy flowers. The pink, white, 
and mauye petals fall. 

BURMA IS TOP PRODUCER 


Then the pods are slit, not horl- 
zontally as in Turkey, but vertically with a 
three-pronged knife. The résin which. oozes 
out is allowed to harden overnight. Next 
morning it is scraped off. 

Most of the crop.comes from Burma. The 
Burmese Government talks. bravely. of 
stamping out the production. The problem 
is that the opium grows in tribal areas over 
which the Rangoon government has. little 
control. Tribesmen in northeast Burma 
move their opium crop out over jungle trails 
directly into Laos and Thailand: 


If their government:in Rangoon poses no 


threat, there are nevertheless other hazards” 


along the route. А 

This is wild and lawless’ country. The 
opium moves in caravans of 50 to a 100 
ponies and is worth а great deal. There is 
the danger of attack and ‘hijacking by rival 
groups. Thus the carayans go heavily armed 
and protected; with escorts: carrying ma- 
chine guns and sometimes mortars. 


Thailand, Laos, Burma, and, 
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Dominating the protection business are 
Chinese Nationalist soldiers left over from 
the war with the Communists. 

They hire out units 100- to 200-strong to 
guard the opium caravans winding their 
way into Thailand. They bring forceful per- 
suasion to bear on opium runners who try 
to do without their services. 

A few years ago small-scale warfare 
broke out between the Chinese and tribes- 
men over opium dues. Casualties were 
heavy. Fighting spilled into Laos and ended 
only after air strikes by T-28's of the Lao 
Air Force. 

The Laotians are not entirely disinterested 
parties. They, too, are deeply engaged in the 
opium business. Their hill tribes have long 
grown the opium poppy and continue to do 
so. At about 180 tons a year, it is the pov- 
ery-stricken country’s best export. 

One problem is that the tribesmen who 
grow it in the non-Communist part of Laos 
are some of the most effective resistance 
fighters against North Vietnamese and Pathet 
Lao troops in the Communist-held areas. 
These tribesmen are the special allies of the 
United States Central Intelligence Agency. 
Clearly the CIA is not eager to alienate them 
by demanding they stop growing the opium, 
which has become part of their tribal cul- 
ture and livelihood. 


MOVEMENT BY MILITARY 


The Lao Army is deep In the money-spin- 
ning opium business, and Lao Air Force 
planes transport opium. Some private pilots 
say the Air Force's opium runs are made with 
CIA “protection.” 

During this year’s Communist offensive; 
the military cut back on its opium activities. 
The main reason was not, according to one 
well-placed source, because they were pre- 
occupied with the Communists. It was con- 
cern lest a Wave of newspaper correspondents, 
in town for the crisis, got wind of the opium 
operations. 

The Communists іп Laos must be beset by 
& similar situation. Tribesmen in their areas 
аге of the same culture and inclination as 
those in the non-Communist regions. It 1s 
dificult to imagine the Communists have 
persuaded them to abandon the opium poppy. 

The same problem presumably challenges 
the Chinese Communists in their province of 
Yunnan. 

In Peking, the Communist regime has im- 
posed stiff penalties for drug Bes and ‘te 
legal production. But that Peking can effec- 
tively police the opium growers of Yunnan 
seems doubtful. There must also be substan- 
tial authorized production for the medicinal 
needs of more than 700 million Chinese. This 
affords the opportunity for diversion to il- 
legal use. Thus China undoubtedly makes its 
contribution to the illegal narcotics traffic. 

But there is no evidence of a massive and 
calculated campaign by Peking to flood non- 
Communist countries with debilitating nar- 
cotics. Some Westerners have charged the 
Chinese with just such a plan. But inter- 
views with hundreds of narcotics experts in 
the past five months have failed to produce 
the proof. 

Says one non-American expert: “With their 
U-2's, their satellites, the Americans would 
soon have evidence of any large-scale opium 
production 1n China. Presumably they would 
be happy to make 1t public. Certainly, drugs 
come out of China. But thete’s no proof the 
Peking regime is organizing itall.” 

Thus the opium comes down the trails 
through Burma and Laos. Some bypasses 
Thailand. It is flown Out of Laos by pilots of 
fortune of various nationalities operating & 
fictitious airline called “Air Opium.” Some 
cargoes are dropped in watertight bags in 
the Gulf of Siam and picked up by rendez- 
vousing ships. Others are flown into Viet- 
nam. Opium worth $100 a kilo in Bangkok 
sells for three times the price 1n Saigon: 
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But the bulk of the opium heads on into 
Thailand. The town of Tak is a main collec- 
tion center. Other shipments funnel into 
Chiang Rai and Chiang Mai. After that the 
destination is Bangkok, or sometimes on 
down the Malaysian Peninsula. Small boats 
operating from islands off Malaysia move 
the cargoes onward from there. 

Some opium is packaged specifically for 
smoking. Addicts in Southeast Asia have fa- 
vorite brands, like Lucky and OK. A packet of 
Lucky brand I handled was colorfully labeled, 
with its own promotional advertising in 
Chinese. 


CONVERSION INTO MORPHINE 


Part of the opium crop is converted into 
morphine base at crude laboratories in north- 
ern Thailand. Then, about a tenth the weight 
of the original opinion, it moves on in yellow 
block form bearing the “999” stamp distinc- 
tive to morphine from the Southeast Asia 
region. 

In Bangkok's twin city of Thonburi is hid- 
den a clandestine laboratory which converts 
morphine to heroin. Local addicts buy red 
or purple, or No. 3, heroin, about 60 to 70 per- 
cent pure. White, or No. 4, heroin is purer 
and of export grade. This is destined for the 
American market. 

White heroin is smuggled to the United 
States by couriers on commercial or military 
flights. Purple heroin, morphine, and opium 
destined for such local markets as Hong Kong 
travels by sea. Usually it goes on deep-sea 
trawlers from a fishing port near Bangkok. 

How to reduce the traffic? 

A decision by Lao atuhorities to get out of 
the opium business would help. More vigor- 
ous action by the Thai Government against 
traffickers would contribute. 

A United Nations survey recommends up- 
grading the living standards of the hill tribes 
and substituting cash crops like peas, to- 
bacco, tea, and coffee for opium. But this 1s 
a long-term program and would cost. mil- 
lions, With present uncertainties im Indo- 
China, great areas of opium-growing country 
would remain unreachable. 

For the moment, eradiction seems unat- 
tainable. Hope must be piaced on seizures by 
Asian narcotics officers and on American nar- 
cotics agents assigned to such cities as Bang- 
kok, Singapore, Saigon, and Hong Kong to 
gather and coordinate intelligence on traf- 
fickers, The. other part of the solution lies in 
the education and reform of drug-users 
themselves. 

But that is another story. 


Hone Koneo’s THRIVING OPIUM TRAFFIC: FOCAL 
POINT FOR Far EAST NARCOTICS 
(By John Hughes) 

HoNc Комс.—51ееб slashes down. Wind 
whips the wave tops into frenzied spray. On 
the heaving waters of the South China Sea, 
the government launch rolls, tosses, pitches, 
and shakes itself free of the sea with a series 
of tormented shudders. 

In the wheelhouse, the Preventive Service 
officers, clinging to handgrips, can barely see 
the outlines of Hong Kong island behind 
them. But for the moment their interest does 
not lie landward. It is concentrated on the 
deep-sea trawler walloWing several hundred 
yards ahead. 

The trawler is from Thailand, It carries an 
illicit. cargo of opium and morphine. But it 
is steaming carefully outside Hong Kong's 
territorial waters, It will continue to do so 
as long as the Preventive Service launch 1s on 
scene. On its present course, the trawler can- 
not be searched by Hong Kong authorities. 

Eventually, out of sheer exhaustion on part 
of the crew and for want of fuel and sup- 
plies, the Preventive Service launch will have 
to head for home. 
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Then the trawler will make its bid. The 
tactics vary. 

The Thai vessel may rendezvous at sea 
with a Hong Kong fishing junk owned or 
chartered by narcotics traffickers. More than 
10,000 such junks move constantly through 
Hong Kong’s coastal waters. 

The trawler may run its cargo ashore on 
one of the more than 200 small islands lying 
within the Hong Kong territory. Later, from 
a deserted beach, the shipment will be picked 
up by a local fishing boat. 

Or the trawler may simply dump its illegal 
cargo at a prearranged spot in about 10 
fathoms of water. The cargo will be sealed in 
water tight drums, weighing about 80 pounds 
apiece. Linked by strong rope or cable, they 
willlie hidden on the seabed. 

After the trawler has gone, a Hong Kong 
junk wil grapple for them, haul them in, 
and carry them into port. 

Whichever plan is used, the junk making 
the final run into Hong Kong harbor will 
probably carry the narcotics slung beneath 
its hull. If the junk is challenged by a cruis- 
ing Preventive Service launch, the ropes 
holding the cargo will be slashed. The com- 
promising evidence will sink to the seabed, 
and the junk crew will be “clean.” 


SETTING ROMANTICIZED 


Such are the frustrations confronting Pre- 
ventive Service (customs) officers and detec- 
tives of the Royal Hong Kong Police Nar- 
cotics Bureau as they seek to stem the mas- 
sive flow. of illegal drugs into Hong Kong. 

Perched on the rim of Communist China, 
Hong Kong has long been romanticized as 
the setting for all kinds of mysterious Orien- 
tal pursuits. Its narrow, winding streets are 
supposed to harbor espionage agents of many 
countries, smugglers, convicts-on-the-run, 
and kings and queens of vice. Some of the 
Stories are true, some less accurate. 

What is only too tragically correct, how- 
ever, is that Hong Kong has been nurtured 
on the opium trade and is still today a focal 
point for the flow of narcotics throughout 
the Far East. 

Its own addicts (80,000 in a population of 
4 million) give Hong Kong one of the high- 
est narcotics addiction rates in the world. 
To satisfy these alone, traffickers smuggle in 
each year more than 10 tons of opium and 
four tons of heroin (or the morphine base 
to make it). 

But drugs are also transshipped through 
Hong Kong to other destinations in Asia, and 
to the profitable markets of the United States 
and Canadian west coasts. Couriers in one 
ring smuggling heroin from Hong Kong to the 
United States were former Austrialian police- 
men. The ring was cracked by Hong Kong 
detectives and American narcotics agents. 

For the international trafficker, Hong Kong 
has a number of attractions. Six thousand 
oceangoing ships pass through its cluttered 
harbor each year. Dozens of planes land and 
take off each day from Kai Tak Airport. A 
free port, which must trade to live, it surges 
with merchandise. A hub of air and sea traf- 
fic in the Far East, it hosts thousands visit- 
ing tourists and businessmen each year. 

All this activity is good cover for drug 
traffickers. Beyond this, Hong Kong is a free- 
currency area where foreign moneys are 
changed and transferred with ease. Payment 
for drugs can be switched to any currency 
and deposited with discretion at one of a 
string of Hong Kong banks. 

DETECTION RISKED 


The disadvantage of moving drugs through 
Hong Kong, rather than bypassing it, is that 
the shipment may be detected by local offi- 
cials, The risk exists, but the odds are in 
the traffickers’ favor. 

Police seize only a fraction of what comes 
in. Last year, they seized neary $7 million 
worth of illegal narcotics in the colony. For 
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them it was a particularly good year. Yet 
Hong Kong's addicts alone consumed an esti- 
mated $38 million worth of narcotics last 
year. 

Nobody knows how much went out unde- 
tected and on to other markets. The flow 
from Southeast Asia across the Pacific to the 
United States is minor compared with Amer- 
ican imports from Europe and the Near East. 

But if the narcotics routes from Turkey 
and France to the United States are pinched 
off, the Asian traffic will pick up speed and 
volume. 

Since early last century, Hong Kong has 
been deeply involved in the opium traffic. 

Opium had been used in China for many 
years. But with the opening of the sea routes, 
European traders began delivering it by the 
shipload to the Chinese. The British dom- 
inated the profitable trade, selling to a ring 
of Chinese merchants in the port of Canton, 
north of Hong Kong. 

When Chinese authorities tried to suppress 
the trade, violence led to the first Opium 
War. It ended with the treaty of Nanking 1n 
1842, under which Britain got legal poses- 
sion of Hong Kong, 

Despite official British disapproval of the 
traffic thereafter, Hong Kong flourished as a 
center of the opium trade. Warehouses were 
built to house the opium crop imported from 
India. At one time 80 opium-carrying clipper 
ships were operating from the colony. 

REFUGEES SWARM IN 

With the colony’s economy initially de- 
pendent on the opium business, it is hardly 
surprising that addiction to opium over the 
years has become widespread; although its 
sale has been illegal since 1946. 

With the fall of China to. the Communists, 
refugees from the mainland swamped the 
colony. Many found themselves helpless, and 
eventually hopeless, in an overcrowded and 
fiercely competitive society. They turned to 
narcotics for escape. 

On hand, too, were drug traffickers eager 
to lead them beyond opium to more power- 
ful narcotics like heroin. Refugees from 
China included heroin chemists from cities 
such as Shanghai. After fleeing the mainland, 
they simply set up shop again in Hong Kong. 

Today, three-quarters of Hong Kong's nar- 
cotics addicts have forsaken opium for 
heroin, Usually they take red, or purple, 
heroin, which is 60 to 70 percent pure. Un- 
like high-grade white heroin, which is ex- 
ported and injected into the addict’s vein, 
red heroin is smoked in a method called 
“chasing the dragon.” 

With a base powder, usually barbitone, the 
heroin is heated on a piece of tinfoil. Then 
the addict inhales the fumes through a tube 
of rolled paper the size of a drinking straw. 
The mixture rolls back and forth on the foil. 
The fumes waver in the air as the addict 
chases them. Hence the name: “chasing the 
dragon.” 

NARCOTICS USE SPREADS 

The problem now is that narcotics are no 
longer confined to the broken, the disillu- 
sioned, the coolie who sees little ahead but 
a decade of ricksha-pulling. 

Ten percent of Hong Kong’s addicts are 
under 19 years old. Some are affluent and 
educated, Expensive high schools, particu- 
larly those catering to children of wealthy 
Chinese families and the foreign commu- 
nity in Hong Kong, are concerned about 
circulation of amphetamines, barbiturates, 
and hallucinogenic drugs. 

Today the addict is to be found not only 
in the clandestine opium “divans,” or smok- 
ing places, but also in the discotheques and 
bars frequented by the swinging teen-age set, 

Longtime Hong Kong residents sometimes. 
suggest that behind this massive narcotics 
business is a “Mr, Big,” a Chinese million- 
aire master criminal who controls the whole 
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Oriental drug network. “Mr. Big,” it is sug- 
gested, hides behind a facade of respecta- 
bility, living in spendor in a mansion high 
on Hong Kong’s exclusive “Peak.” 

Veteran antinarcotics officers discount the 
theory. Superintendent G. J. Riddell of the 
police narcotics bureau says: 

“There is no reason to believe one particu- 
lar individual controls the traffic. There are 
many organizations in the field, They are 
well organized, efficiently run, and their mem- 
bers work under a strict code of discipline.” 

Narcotics officers have their own list of sus- 
pected narcotics bosses. Many of these 
“bosses” live high, with no visible income, 
The income comes, of course, from drug 
trafficking, But the bosses are cautious and 
do not incriminate themselves. Meantime, 
the police watch and wait. 

Says one veteran police officer: “If there 
were a ‘Mr. Big’ in Hong Kong, there would 
be no need for the police to take care of 
him, The narcotics gangs are pretty rough 
boys. His rivals would take care of him for 
us.” 

ROUTES IDENTIFIED 

Prominent in the narcotics business are 
the Chiu Chau. These are tough Chinese from 
the Swatow area of Fukien. They are con- 
veniently spread throughout Thailand as 
well as Hong Kong. They have a built-in 
network for transporting opium and mor- 
phine from Thailand for consumption and 
transshipment in Hong Kong. 

Experts in Hong Kong find little evidence 
that narcotics enter the colony directly from 
Communist China. Though some opium 1s 
probably grown in China's Yunnan Province, 
main source in Southeast Asia is the border 
area where Burma, Thailand, Laos, and China 
converge. Transit routes thereafter run 
through Thailand and the Malaysian penin- 
sula to ports from which the illegal produce 
can be exported. 

The cargo is usually opium, or morphine 
base for conversion into heroin in illicit 
Hong Kong laboratories. 

Most make the journey by sea. Couriers on 
commercial airlines can carry only small 
amounts. Bulk drops by air off Hong Kong 
pose problems for the traffickers because the 
colony’s radar tracks unidentified aircraft 
within a 200-mile radius. 

Sea shipments vary. Freighters are full of 
hiding places. Seamen hide narcotics in 
tanks and hatches, steam pipes, and hol- 
lowed-out capstans. 

Freighter cargoes offer the opportunity for 
smuggling bigger loads, but this requires 
more extensive organization, sometimes in- 
volving the estabilshment of dummy corpo- 
rations and importing companies. 


SHIPMENT SUSPECTED 


Two of the biggest narcotics hauls ever 
made in Hong Kong were seized from just 
such cargoes, 

Government agents became suspicious of a 
shipment of refrigerators from Malaysia. 
Ripping into them, they uncovered 1% tons 
of opium and morphine. In a separate cargo 
of bamboo poles, police found 3,000 pounds 
of opium, 

With 6,000 ships calling at Hong Kong each 
year, the 200-man Preventive Service clearly 
faces à mammoth task spot checking ships. 
They have little hope of detecting anything 
but a percentage of narcotics on the water. 
But they devote special attention to vessels 
coming from “black” ports—ports like Bang- 
kok and Singapore which are traditional 
shipment points for drugs. 

Preventive Service officials also have devel- 
oped a small but comprehensive research 
section which closely follows the pattern of 
trade through Hong Kong. They obtain cargo 
manifests in advance of a ship’s arrival. They 
check out the shipper and the importer. They 
keep a tally on world prices. If movement of 
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& particular consignment does not seem 
economic, or if the companies Involved with 
it are suspect, the cargo gets special scrutiny. 

Preventive Service officers say that by these 
methods they have reduced drug smuggling 
aboard oceangoing ships entering Hong Kong 
harbor. 

“What we've done," say one, "is force the 
narcotics traffickers onto the beaches. They 
don’t get as much in through the port now.” 

Whatever the merit of this claim, the most 
favored method of smuggling now is by 
trawler from Thailand. By one of the methods 
detailed earlier the trawler transfers its cargo 
in waters off Hong Kong and does not itself 
enter port. 

Unless the Thais themselves crack down 
harder on their own traffickers, the key to 
drug smuggling at the Hong Kong end 1s the 
Hong Kong-based fishing boat. With thou- 
sands of these chugging through coastal 
waters each day, random checks turn up 
little. 

What the police need is information. For 
leads on delivery times, rendezvous points, 
and transshipment arrangements, the nar- 
cotics bureau pays well. But the traffickers’ 
security precautions are tight. A boatman 
hired to bring in a drug shipment will get 
little chance to tip off the police. If his bosses 
suspect him of informing, his body will be 
washed up one day on one of Hong Kong's 
outlying beaches. 


REDUCTION OUTLOOK SLIM 


Prospects of substantially reducing the 
drug traffic into and through Hong Kong do 
not look good, Some accuse the British colo- 
nial government of paying only lip service to 
solving the problem. A semiofficial survey last 
year revealed widespread public cynicism 
about the government’s determination. Of 
the people questioned 86 percent believed 
the government could stop drug trafficking 
if it really wanted to. 

Within the police narcotics bureau there 
are officers who feel it is the “poor relation” 
of the force, For the task set it, the Preven- 
tive Service works with slender resources. 

Meanwhile, there are critics who believe 
much tougher action 1s required against con- 
victed traffickers. The colony's leading news- 
paper, the South China Morning Post, earlier 
this year stated: 

"There are maximum fines of $100,000 
Hong Kong [$16,666 U.S.] and prison terms 
of 15 years... . But it is not just the scale 
of fines, but the level of fines imposed by the 
courts that will impress." 

The newspaper was irate over the sentenc- 
ing of а 22-year-old man for possession of 
narcotics. The evidence was discovered in his 
pocket by the parents of a 14-year-old girl 
found under the influence of drugs. The man 
got a fine of just $250 Hong Kong ($41 U.S.). 

That kind of sentencing seems hardly like- 
ly to wipe out & narcotics business that in 
Hong Kong alone brings traffickers some $38 
million & year. 

UN Has LITTLE Power To CURB TRAFFICKING: 
ONUS FOR ANTINARCOTIC ACTION RESTS ON 
INDIVIDUAL GOVERNMENTS 

(By John Hughes) 

GENEVA.—At first glimpse, Geneva seems 
far removed from the sordid world of the 
drug trafficker. 

It is а city with all the well-ordered stabil- 
ity of the Swiss. 

Parks are trim. Streets are spotless. Traf- 
fic flows without a hitch along the shores of 
Lac Léman. Officials are polite, hotel service 
impeccable. 

Geneva’s busy burghers are steeped in the 
traditions of industry, economy, propriety, 
and can hardly, one imagines, provide the 
local police force with much in the way of 
electrifying crime or midnight shenanigans. 
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Occasionally some African delegate to the 
United Nations swirls through town in a 
blaze of golden kente cloth. Or there із the 
flash of exotic Oriental silk on some Asian 
emissary to one or other of the international 
conferences to which Geneva plays host. 

Yet this peaceful city is in one sense the 
headquarters of the international effort to 
cut back the world’s narcotics traffic, The 
action takes place at the European head- 
quarters of the United Nations, on the out- 
skirts of the city. 


LEGAL PRODUCTION TABULATED 


This is the home of the UN's Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, and of the International 
Narcotics Control Board. The commission is 
the UN's watchdog on narcotics. It drafts 
international treaties on narcotics and over- 
sees their application. The International 
Control Board monitors legal production for 
medicinal purposes. 

As the basis for their operations, the two 
agencies draw on a string of international 
conventions and agreements over the years, 
consolidated in the 1961 Single Convention 
on Narcotic Drugs. This agreement limits 
narcotics to medical and scientific use. It 
provides international supervision over pro- 
duction, trade, and possession. 

Countries which legally produce raw nar- 
cotics are obliged to keep the control board 
informed of estimated production and stock- 
piles. The board also keeps close tabs on legal 
requirements throughout the world. When 
production exceeds demand, the board is 
supposed to negotiate cutbacks with the 
producing countries involved. 

Valuable though all this may be, it does 
nothing to touch the vast illegal narcotics 
production, This production, according to 
the International Control Board, is “exten- 
sive and prolific” and “constitutes an enor- 
mous reserve.” 

Thus the UN assessment is gloomy. 

Many narcotics-growing areas are remote 
and beyond the reach of their respective 
governments. In some countries, such as 
Laos, Burma, and Thailand, opium is the 
growers’ livelihood, their sole cash crop. 

A problem of this scale and intricacy, says 
the control board, will not yield to “peremp- 
tory treatment.” It is too much to expect 
that progress toward its solution can be 
other than “very gradual indeed.” 

All this makes an early start more impera- 
tive. Both UN agencies involved in the anti- 
narcotics campaign have repeatedly called 
on governments to tackle a problem which 
“year by year becomes more imperatively 
urgent.” 

Herein Hes the rub. Though the UN agen- 
cles may have done good work, they are 
themselves toothless and without real power. 
The UN is no more than a collection of di- 
verse governments. Upon the sincerity and 
energy of those individual governments de- 
pends the vigor with which the campaign 
against illegal production and trafficking 
is prosecuted. 

USEFUL MACHINERY 

Over the years the UN agencies have built 
up some useful antinarcotics machinery. UN 
laboratories at Geneva undertake important 
research. By analysis, chemists can detect 
which country, and sometimes which region, 
& specific shipment of narcotics came from. 

Experts and chemists from different coun- 
tries are brought to Geneva for periods of 
specialized training. The UN itself assigns 
experts in various phases of narcotics con- 
trol to countries which welcome them. 

The UN agencies are also able to exert pres- 
sure in their various reports. A country 
which does well in limiting narcotics produc- 
tion gets a public bouquet. Lebanon's at- 
tempts to replace hashish-producing canna- 
bis with sunflowers has drawn warm com- 
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ment. India has been complimented for its 
incentive system of licensing under which 
its 170,000 opium farmers get higher rates 
for higher yields turned over to the state. 

By contrast, the UN agencies have been 
thoroughly put out with Iran for resuming 
legal optum-production after banning it for 
13 years, The International Narcotics Con- 
trol Board called the decision a “sharp dis- 
appointment.” 

Afghanistan is another country rebuked. 
The control board says it is “much dis- 
quieted” by the extensive flow of illegal 
opium out of that country. 

Nevertheless, diplomatic delicacies make 
the finger-pointing necessarily cautious. 

As their weapons, the UN agencies have 
persuasion of member governments, publicity 
for defaulters, support and encouragement 
for countries making special efforts. These 
are slender weapons. If governments choose 
to ignore the UN’s exhortations and injunc- 
tions, there is little in the way of UN muscle 
to make them comply. 

The UN's own reports are littered with 
complaints from the Secretariat about gov- 
ernments which have failed to submit statis- 
tics on narcotics production, or whose re- 
ports are inadequate. 

The control board reports bleakly that it 
is without information from Communist 
China (which creates a “lacuna of great im- 
portance”) and North Vietnam. Some gov- 
ernments are late sending in their required 
reports. Others “fail for no apparent reason 
to reply, perhaps for several months, to re- 
quests from the board.” 

The control system, it warns, can only 
succeed “if al] national administrations can 
be brought to a reasonable standard of ef- 
ficiency and recognize that wholehearted 
participation is an obligation which they 
owe to others.” 

Despite cajoling, nudging, and judicious 
snapping, by the UN, it is thus upon in- 
dividual governments that the responsibility 
for cutting back narcotics production pri- 
marily falls. Only one, that of the United 
States, has the inclination and the finance to 
send narcotics agents of its own beyond its 
own borders. 

American agents are stationed in such cities 
as Paris, Marseilles, Rome, Istanbul, Beirut, 
Bangkok, Hong Kong, and Mexico City. In 
many other countries, the tendency is to dis- 
miss the narcotics traffic as an “American 
problem." The argument is that as most 
illegal drugs are consumed in the United 
States, it is the responsibility of the United 
States, not the producing country, to halt 
the flow. 

This attitude changes sharply when addic- 
tion figures soar at home. A number of West 
European countries now are taking much 
keener interest in the problem, following the 
discovery of a burgeoning addiction problem 
within their own borders. 

TROUBLE IN SWEDEN 

One country particularly afflicted by the 
use of synthetic drugs, especially the am- 
phetamines, is Sweden. Swedish officials have 
reported to the UN Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs that a “grave situation” has been 
created in their country. Thousands of young 
Swedes are dissolving amphetamine tablets 
in water and taking them by intravenous in- 
jection. This, say the Swedes, has created 
“acute health problems.” 

According to the official Swedish report, 
the effect among many users has been one of 
“hyperactivity which was almost maniac, ac- 
companied by feelings of omnipotence, and 
lack of judgment.” 

The Swedish report described users as be- 
coming aggressive, roaming the streets, driv- 
ing dangerously, causing accidents, and even 
attacking peaceful pedestrians. 

Sweden has thus been one of the most 
vigorous proponents of a new international 
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treaty to control the so-called psychotropic 
drugs—LSD, the amphetamines, and barbitu- 
rates. If enacted, this would place them 
under similar international control to that 
presently applied to opium and other “hard” 
drugs. 

The UN Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
hammered out a draft treaty in Geneva early 
this year. This has been passed to the UN’s 
Economic and Social Council. Next step would 
be a conference, early next year, to adopt the 
treaty. It could be in force within a year 
or two. 

One controversial aspect is likely to be the 
control over barbiturates, or sleeping pills. 
Some countries with major pharmaceutical 
industries—the United States among them— 
are ready to argue that less stringent controls 
should be applied to barbiturates than to 
amphetamines and the hallucinogenic drugs 
like LSD. 

Such measures as the new treaty on psy- 
chotropic drugs underline the constructive 
aspects of the UN role. But the UN can only 
draft the laws and guidelines. It has no power 
at its disposal to enforce them. 

There is little prospect of the UN’s becom- 
ing its own policeman of the international 
narcotics traffic. That puts the ball right 
back in the laps of individual governments, 

U.S. AND Mexico FIGHT 'TRAFFICKERS: 

OPERATION Now UNDERWAY 
(By John Hughes) 

Mexico Crrr—In the communications 
center, warning lights flicker. Electronics 
sensors, sown along the border, have detected 
infiltration across an isolated sector. 

At the same time, a blip shows up on the 
edge of a radar screen. It is an unidentified 
aircraft coming in fast and low in the dark- 
ness, Buttons are punched. Telephones jan- 
gle. Messages are flashed to the Air Intel- 
ligence Center. A helicopter is sent clattering 
into the air to check the ground probe. A 
pursuit plane is launched to try to force 
down the incoming aircraft. 

Vietnam? Not at all. All this is happening 
on the American side of the Mexican-United 
States border. The infiltrators are not North 
Vietnamese guerrillas, but Mexican “burros,” 
or smugglers, trying to make it into the 
United States with an illicit load of narcotics. 

The plane, chartered by narcotics traf- 
fickers and flown by an American mercenary, 
is trying to evade the border patrol’s radar 
net. If it succeeds, it will put down at a re- 
mote airstrip with a full load of smuggled 
drugs for American addicts. 


RUNNING FIGHT WAGED 


Incursions like these are routine today 
along the United States’ 1,800-mile border 
with Mexico. U.S. customs officers, border 
guards, and narcotics agents are waging a 
running war against traffickers intent on 
maintaining a massive illegal flow of drugs 
across America’s southern border. 

The contest is mostly uneven. Despite 
heightened effort and tightened security, 
the lawmen are spread thin, Wild terrain fa- 
vors the smugglers. Much of the time it is 
the smugglers who win. 

American and Mexican authorities seize 
some shipments and their increased effort has 
forced traffickers to vary their methods. As 
the heat is put on land and air routes across 
the border, there are indications that traf- 
fickers are making greater use of the sea- 
lanes, 

Thousands of pleasure and fishing boats 
operate in the coastal waters off Southern 
California and in the Gulf of Mexico. Besides 
fish and weekend sailors, some carry nar- 
cotics. 

One boat owner on the Mexican side of the 
border was propositioned recently by a Cali- 
fornia syndicate to run five tons of mari- 
juana up the coast. 
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But for every shipmen. detected, many 
more get through. Across the Mexican bor- 
der, narcotics flow into the United States like 
water through a broad-gauged sieve. 

Fifteen percent of all heroin used in the 
United States comes from Mexico. All of 
Texas and California are served from Mexico. 
In the Mexican states of Sonaloa, Durango, 
Sonora, Nayarit, and Chihuahua, some 2,000 
peasants grow opium illegally. 

Converted into heroin in clandestine lab- 
oratories, it is smuggled across the border 
at such crossing points as San Ysidro, Cal- 
exico, Nogales, El Paso, Eagle Pass, and 
Laredo. From the American border towns it 
is quickly moved on to San Diego, Los An- 
geles, Denver, Phoenix, Albuquerque, Hous- 
ton, Fort Worth, and Dallas, 

Mexico is also a transshipment point for 
heroin from France en route to the United 
States. European heroin comes in by sea 
through the eastern part of Veracruz, or by 
air through Mexico City, Then it is smuggled 
north and on to cities on the U.S. Eastern 
seaboard, usually New York. 

Mexico supplies most marijuana, or “pot,” 
used in the United States. 

Marijuana grows everywhere in Mexico, but 
particularly in the states of Guerrero, Jalisco, 
Sinaloa, and Tamaulipas. More potent than 
American-grown marijuana, it finds a ready 
market. Some experts say as much as 1,000 
tons a year floods across the border. 

A presidential task force concluded re- 
cently that the “ready availability” of Mexi- 
can marijuana has “significantly affected the 
increase in drug abuse” in the United States. 

Major road route for narcotics on the 
Mexican side of the border is via Route 15 
to Santa Ana in the state of Sonora. Then 
the traffic moves on up Route 15 to Nogales 
or via Route 2 western Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. 

DISTRIBUTION SKETCHED 


In the United States, San Diego and Los 
Angeles have become marijuana distribution 
points for the rest of the country. 

Mexico is also a transit point for cocaine 
shipments to the United States from Latin 
America, primarily Bolivia and Peru. Also in 
the narcotics package moved across the bor- 
der are amphetamines and barbiturates. 
Sometimes these are produced in Mexico it- 
self. Ironically, some are made in the United 
States. Exported legally to Mexico, they are 
being illegally smuggled back into the United 
States for use by addicts. 

Despite increased vigilance by law-enforce- 
ment officers, narcotics traffickers are still 
moving most of their merchandise over land 
routes into the United States. 

Much travels blatantly by car through reg- 
ular checkpoints on main highways across 
the border. 

THE JUNK MERCHANTS—INTERNATIONAL 

NARCOTICS TRAFFIC 


Thousands of American tourists and thou- 
sands of Mexican workers cross the border 
each day. They are impossible to screen. 

Bays one top narcotics agent: 

"You can't search every truck and car. 
What you need is inside information about 
& specific shipment. Without it, a lot ob- 
viously gets through." 

Thus the  innocent-looking weekend 
camper, the visitor to a Mexican bullfight, 
the serviceman heading for Tijuana could 
each carry a couple of kilos of heroin back 
to the United States, or even a trunkload 
of marijuana. 

Other loads are carried across the border 
on foot by Mexican “burros,” or smugglers. 
They choose remote, unfenced sectors and 
slip through under the cover of darkness. 
These, however, are lowly couriers considered 
expendable by the big-time traffickers. They 
have little Inside knowledge of the organiza- 
tions for which they work. Their capture 
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rarely imperils the major racketeers. 

The traffickers have a much heavier in- 
vestment in drug cargoes slipped across the 
border by private aircraft. These planes are 
generally rented or leased in the United 
States and flown to makeshift airstrips in 
Mexico to pick up shipments of narcotics. 

Their pilots weave their way through 
mountain passes, or fly low at night, in an 
effort to evade detection. Once back in the 
United States, they land on highways, or at 
little-used country airports, or air-drop their 
cargoes at prearranged points. 

The U.S. Immigration and Customs serv- 
ices te a number of aircraft along the 
lengthy border, but most are for observa- 
tion, and only a few have pursuit capability. 
However, dossiers on suspect pilots are con- 
tinually updated at the Air Intelligence Cen- 
ter in Yuma, Ariz., where files are kept on 
more than 73,000 private aircraft and pilots. 


RESOURCES CALLED INADEQUATE 


Now there is a new factor. This is the 
prospect of increased smuggling through 
coastal waters. Thousands of pleasure boats 
clutter harbors in southern California. They 
are difficult to police and slip back and forth 
between Mexico and their home ports with 
little hindrance. 

Alarmed by the drug flow from Mexico, the 
Nixon administration last year launched a 
campaign to cut back the traffic. A top-level 
task force presented President Nixon with 
в somber report, Narcotics smuggling across 
the Mexican border, it warned, was "increas- 
ing at an alarming rate.” The problem, it 
said, was becoming “more serious and of 
greater magnitude.” 

Despite American encouragement, de- 
clared the task force’s report bluntly, Mexi- 
can resources and effort “continue to be 
inadequate in the face of the problem.” 

The task force made several recommen- 
dations for increased security and surveil- 
lance along the U.S.-Mexican border. Soon 
after, the United States Government 


launched Operation Initercept, a much-pub- 


licized experiment in which travelers to the 
United States from Mexico were subjected 
to intensified search at the border. Cars 
were stacked up for hours on end. Normal 
traffic was disrupted. 

The experiment was short lived. Clearly 
no professional trafficers sent shipments 
through the checkpoints when they were 
under such close scrutiny. 

But the object of Operation Intercept was 
not so much to arrest drug-smuggling ama- 
teurs, as to jog the Mexican Government it- 
self into action. In this respect, it succeeded, 

Operation Intercept was quickly super- 
seded by Operation ition. The 
United States and Mexican Governments 
agreed on a bilateral program to cut back 
the drug traffic. Government liaison at high 
level has continued since. 

While the United States has tightened se- 
curity on its side of the border, the Mexi- 
cans have pledge to hunt traffickers on 
their side and step up campaigns to elimi- 
nate their opium and marijuana crops. 

Since the agreement, Mexican police have 
publicized a number of seizures, Public bon- 
fires of captured marijuana have been osten- 
sibly lit. Mexican Attorney-General Julio 
Sanchez Vargas said recently 165 tons of 
marijuana have been confiscated since the 
start of Operation Cooperation. 

Mexican police smashed a heroin ring in 
Tijuana and put a heroin laboratory out 
of business. 

The Mexican Army has launched drives, 
with up to 10,000 soldiers sweeping through 
the mountains in search of illicit marijuana 
and opium planations. Planes have dropped 
leaflets to farmers in remote areas, warn- 
ing them to get out of the narcotics business. 
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LONG STRUGGLE SEEN 


The United States is making available air- 
craft, sensing devices, and various other 
kinds of equipment to help the Mexicans in 
their drive. 

All this is welcome progress. But the flow 
of drugs across the border has to date shown 
no appreciable decline. 

Experts believe Mexico faces & long, hard 
struggle against the narcotics producers and 
traffückers. Despite the penalties, marijuana 
and opium are cash crops for Mexican peas- 
ants hard put to make ends meet. 

One problem is the slender size of the po- 
lice force dealing with narcotics offenders in 
Mexico. Enforcement of federal narcotics 
laws is the responsibility of the Federal 
Judicial Police, or Federales. These number 
some 250 men, and only a handful of these 
are on narcotics duty. Local police forces 
sometimes refuse to cooperate with the Fed- 
erales on narcotics cases. 

As with many poor countries, there is the 
problem of corruption among the police. 
Some policemen, though ill paid, wear well- 
cut suits and own luxurious houses which 
clearly could not have been financed on their 
official salaries. 

Says one high-placed Mexican: “If you've 
got money in this country, you can carry on 
&ny racket. And if you get caught, you can 
get off. It depends who you know, and how 
much you pay." 

Another problem is political uncertainty 

which is bindering implementation of the 
antinarcotics program. In January, Luis 
Echeverra is expected to become Mexico's 
new president. But in the meantime there 
is hesitation in government circles about 
launching Mexico on a program which could 
undergo major revision and change in Jan- 
uary. 
Personne] trained now might well be re- 
placed early next year by other appointees. 
The program’s direction and emphasis could 
shift. 

Despite Mexico’s declared good intentions, 
factors such as these make experts skepti- 
cal of any dramatic cutback in the flow of 
drugs across the United States’s southern 
border. 


REFORM OF ADDICT Wi CURB TRAFFICKING: 
"SOLUTION TO His PROBLEM Must BE A 
METAPHYSICAL ONE” 


(By John Hughes) 

WasHINcTON.—In the course of this series 
I have talked with hundreds of people deep- 
ly involved with the international narcotics 
traffic. 

On the one hand there have been pushers, 
junkies, Mafia types. On the other there 
have been undercover narcotics agents, doc- 
tors, police chiefs, government officials. 

The interview which stands out above all 
others, however, is one which took place on a 
spring day in the Swiss city of Geneva, the 
United Nations European headquarters. 

A senior international civil servant, with 
long experience in the narcotics feld, was 
analyzing the problem. 

"In the long run,” he said reflectively, “the 
solution must bé worked out on the meta- 
physical level. Programs to cut back the flow 
of drugs are important. Those of us involved 
in them are fascinated by the technique. But 
this is basically cops-and-robbers stuff. 

“It all ends up with the user, the addict. 
The solution to his problem must be a meta- 
physical one, He has to work out the riddle: 
what is man? And can he find himself 
through drugs? 

“The drug is no more than a placebo. 
Medical experiments show you can get the 
same effect on a user by injecting ordinary 
water. What the addict is seeking is escape, 
and the ultimate escape into oblivion is sui- 
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cide, Many of them attempt this. But clear- 
ly, it’s not the answer.” 


CRUX OF PROBLEM INDICATED 


Five months of investigation into the nar- 
cotics traffic around the world lead one to a 
similar conclusion: that the crux of the 
problem is the education and regeneration 
of the actual user—and perhaps, too, of the 
society which contributes to his degradation. 

At the other end of the pipeline, much 
more can be done to eliminate the sources 
of narcotics, More can be done, too, to dis- 
rupt the traffic en route to major consuming 
areas like the United States and Western 
Europe. 

But if one looks to these two aspects alone, 
the prospect of substantially reducing, let 
alone eliminating, drug addiction is dismal. 
As long as there is a market, the junk mer- 
chants will somehow get some of their high- 
paying “merchandise” through. 

The gloomiest of those in the antinarcotics 
business argue that without reform of the 
addict, successful disruption of the narcotics 
traffic would create crisis in such countries 
as the United States. Says one: 

“We'll get drugstores held up, and doctors 
and hospitals will be robbed as addicts try 
to get their hands on anything they can.” 

Whether or not this picture is overdrawn, 
elimination of the illegal inflow of narcotic 
drugs seems hardly an early prospect. 

Opium is still pouring out of Turkey, the 
main source of naturally produced narcotics 
for the American and West European mar- 
kets. Despite government promises to get 
out of the business, Turkey still produces 
opium legally for medical needs, Along with 
this goes a massive flow of illegally grown 
opium, which the government has proved 
unable to halt. 

Turkish politics complicates the issue. 
Prime Minister Suleyman Demirel is under 
public fire. He needs all the support he can 
get, and he is unlikely to allenate 110,000 
Turkish opium farmers just at this moment 
by banning their principal crop. 

France, whose clandestine laboratories 
around Marseille turn opium and morphine 
into heroin for the American market, is the 
other big offender. The French haye promised 
а more vigorous drive against narcotics traf- 
fickers, but the resources and manpower of 
their police narcotics squads are slender. 
Promises have yet to become reality. 


OTHER COUNTRIES INVOLVED 


While 80 percent of heroin used in the 
United States comes from Turkey and 
France, Mexico cuts itself a substantial 15 
percent share of the American heroin market. 

The Mexican Government, too, has pledged 
itself to eliminate opium crops and cut back 
the narcotics flow into the United States. 
But these good intentions are snarled in a 
web of bureaucracy, lethargy, and corruption. 
So far there has been no significant decline 
in drug traffic across the border. 

Should these traditional sources be elimi- 
nated, growers and traffickers have stockpiled 
enough narcotics to keep the existing market 
supplied for several years. 

New sources beyond this are not difficult 
to pinpoint. The flow of opium out of Afghan- 
istan is practically uncontrolled and could 
be expanded. 

Iran, once one of the world’s major opium 
producers, is back in the legal business after 
banning opium production for 13 years. De- 
spite harsh penalties for trafficking, legal 
production will probably mean some diver- 
sion to the illegal market. 

Beyond this are the optum-growing lands 
of Burma, Laos, and Thailand. American 
Syndicates are already showing interest in 
this Southeast Asian source. 

As for cannabis, the plant which provides 
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marijuana and hashish, this sprouts like a 
weed in countries throughout the world. 

Against this background, top narcotics 
agents are cautious in their claims for the 
future. Not a single one I have talked to 
speaks of total eradication. Says one agent: 

“The best we can hope for is to disrupt 
the traffic, to keep the producers and the 
traffickers off balance. The rest of the job 
has to be done at home.” 


CROSS SECTION OF EXPERT OPINION 


This is not to say that disrupting the 
traffic is not important. Here, extracted from 
& cross section of expert opinion, are some 
moves that might help: 

1, A bigger role for the United Nations. 
Member nations are never likely to give the 
UN a policeman’s assignment, with UN nar- 
cotics agents deployed operationally. But the 
UN could do more to replace opium with 
better, cash-paying crops. 

Afghanistan says it would welcome UN 
help—although it is reluctant to make any 
contribution of its own. One way to reduce 
opium growing in backward countries is to 
uplift the economy in general, The UN could 
assist. 

This involves a great deal of money, and 
thus a far deeper commitment on the part 
of member nations to narcotics eradication. 
It is also a long-term project. 

2. More pressure on major offending coun- 
tries. Some of this could come from the 
UN. Says one narcotics expert: 

“If the UN had been tougher about Turkey 
earlier, we would be further ahead than we 
are today.” 

Most of the pressure now comes from the 
United States. John E. Ingersoll, the dynamic 
director of the United States Justice De- 
partment’s Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs, has spoken out publicly and 
bluntly about Turkey’s performance. Those 
around him believe he will not stop there. 
Says a U.S. narcotics agent: 

“The time has come to stop being nice 
guys around the world. This problem is too 
serious.” 

But though President Nixon is personally 
enthusiastic about the antinarcotics cam- 
paign, other U.S. Government agencies have 
differing priorities. 

Turkey may be the source of murderous 
heroin, but it plays a key role in NATO, It 
has a strategic position in the eastern Medi- 
terranean at a time when Soviet influence 
and military power in the area are expand- 
ing fast. The State Department does not 
P the present Turkish administration 

ed. 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN AUTHORIZED? 


Therefore the White House has just re- 
portedly authorized a new $40 million de- 
velopment loan to Turkey. Narcotics officials 
would like to see that kind of money used 
to exert leverage on the Turks to hasten their 
exit from the opium business. 

More overt pressure from countries other 
than the United States might also help. But 
these have so far tended to dismiss the nar- 
cotics traffic as primarily an American prob- 
lem. This may change. Some of these coun- 
tries now have discovered they too have seri- 
ous addiction problems. 

3. Strengthening of antinarcotics agencies. 
In the United States this is being done, 
largely as the result of public concern over 
the narcotics problem. 

At a time when other departments are 
fighting for funds, the Bureau of Narcotics 
budget is booming. This year it is $27 mil- 
поп compared with $18 million last year. 
The bureau has 835 agents in the field, and 
between 50 and 60 in Washington. 

Earlier this month, the bureau chalked 
up a major success with nationwide raids 
against a ring of narcotics wholesalers. Fed- 
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eral agents arrested some 130 people and 
seized substantial quantities of heroin and 
cocaine. 

But even when funds are on hand, it takes 
time to train good new agents, and more 
time for them to become experienced. One 
possible shortcut: more office staff and 
backup personnel for agents in the field who 
complain they spend too much time at their 
desks. 

The Treasury Department’s Bureau of 
Customs also got an additional $8,750,000 
this year for antinarcotics works, As а re- 
sult, it is boosting its personnel by 879. 

Though some other countries are spending 
more than previously on antinarcotics work, 
none is putting this kind of effort into the 
task, 

PROMISING DEVICES PRODUCED 

4. Research. So far the scientists have made 
no dramatic breakthroughs with equipment 
that might eliminate the narcotics traffic. 
But they should go on trying. 

The Vietnam war has produced several 
promising devices, notably ground sensors to 
monitor movement across remote borders, as 
well as “sensing,” or “sniffing” devices to de- 
tect opium and marijuana growth from the 
air 


The Atomic Energy Commission is work- 
ing on a portable atomic camera to pinpoint 
narcotics shipments hidden in cargoes and 
suitcases. 

Research is under way to trace chemical 
waste from clandestine heroin factories. 

Most of all this is still in the experimen- 
tal stage. Best results so far have come from 
the old-fashioned police dog, specially 
trained to sniff out narcotics. 

5. Stiffer legislation and court action. This 
is a tricky area. Almost without exception, 
narcotics officers feel restricted and on the 
defensive when they go into court these 
days. Almost unanimously they want tougher 
legislation against narcotics offenders. If they 
do not have the "no-knock" provision when 
raiding suspect narcotic dives, for example, 
they contend traffickers can always get rid 
of drugs (usually down the tollet) before 
opening up to lawmen. 

Narcotics agants are frustrated, for in- 
stance, when a San Bernardino, Calif., judge 
throws out a case in which they discovered 
heroin being smuggled in a baby's diapers. 
The judge ruled the search unconstitutional 
because the nine-month-old baby did not 
consent to the search. 


CLEANUP OF CRIMINALS ORDERED 


Agents complain that some judges under- 
mine their work. Last fall President Nixon 
ordered a cleanup of criminals in the Wash- 
ington area. The Bureau of Narcotics moved 
in crack agents, expended considerable time 
and money, and brought 42 alleged trafückers 
to court. Today 38 of them are out on bond. 
Those who are traffickers are presumably 
back pushing drugs. 

The problem, of course, is that the desire 
for tougher action against narcotics offenders 
runs slap into the opposition of groups and 
individuals sensitive to any diminution of 
civil liberties. 

Even so, the trend in a number of coun- 
tries is toward tougher penalties for traf- 
fickers, with greater leniency for drug users. 
This is the pattern of new legislation in 
Britain, where drug addiction has suddenly 
emerged as a major problem. 

Some lawmen, like Paris-based Interpol 
chief Jean Népote, want improved extradic- 
tion procedures for traffickers. Mr. Népote 
favors more severe penalties for traffickers. 
He would like to see them punished not only 
for narcotics crimes in the country of arrest, 
but also for offenses committed previously in 
other countries. 

If these suggestions proved acceptable and 
desirable, and could be implemented, they 
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still, however, would not touch the problem 
of the addict’s own reform. 

Is the addict “sick” or a “criminal”? How 
best can he be reached? Young dabblers in 
narcotics, particularly those on “soft” 
like marijuana, are often “turned off" by 
drug-education lectures that “preach.” 

What role can reformed addicts play in get- 
ting through to potential addicts? How about 
pop disc jockeys? Some radio programs, both 
commercial and underground, have encour- 
aged drug taking. Now a number of disc 
jockeys are working with narcotics officials 
to combat this trend. 

What can industry and business do? They 
should be concerned. According to the Re- 
search Institute of America, leading American 
companies now consider drug taking by em- 
ployees a serious problem. 

Along the international narcotics trail, 
brave young agents can work long and dif- 
ficult hours, sometimes putting their lives 
on the line, to brake the traffic. 

But their dedication is meaningless unless 
questions like these are answered at home. 


THE PENN CENTRAL CRISIS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, many peo- 
ple today are pondering the Penn Cen- 
tral crisis and asking: “Why?” 

That is good—if this interest will not 
be limited to mere morbid curiosity or 
fodder for academic theses. 

Penn Central’s demise is not merely 
a happening. It is a symptom. There are 
lessons to be learned that go far beyond 
the rise and fall of one railroad. 

These lessons bear on the effective- 
ness—or even need of—Government 
regulation, on the basic philosophy of 
our transportation system and more 
importantly, on the ‘structure of our 
economy. 

Perhaps the best lesson we could learn 
is that disasters of this type are not in- 
evitable—but that more may occur un- 
less we act. 

I am hopeful we will learn, as the 
Penn Central demonstrates, what hap- 
pens when warning signs are not heeded. 

In 1962 the late Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver, with several cosponsors, proposed 
& railroad merger moratorium bill, S. 
3097. This bill would have amended sec- 
tion "7 of the Clayton Act to prohibit the 
ICC from approving mergers creating 
railroads with combined assets over 
$200,000,000 unless the firm acquired was 
in bankruptcy or receivership. Hearings 
were held in 1962 by the Antitrust Sub- 
committee and a report was issued in 
1963. 

The report and the expert witnesses 
who appeared before the subcommittee 
were remarkably accurate in predicting 
what happen if the then-pending merger 
proposals in the railroad industry were 
permitted. One proposed merger dwelt 
upon was Penn Central. 

Evidence suggested that substantial 
diseconomies arise in the railroad in- 
dustry as a direct effect of increasing 
scales of size. The reason, according to 
Prof. Kent T. Healy of Yale University, 
is the nature of the industry. To quote 
him: 


The Railroad industry is one producing 
Service, not goods. The quality is not as 
rigorously controllable through material in- 
spection and rejection techniques as in 
manufacturing output. Larger organizations 
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“by more layers in the vertical and vastly 
wider spread in the horizontal lines of 
authority and communications introduce 
frictions and inertia that make slower re- 
sponses, less sense of urgency and responsi- 
bility, less individual initiative, and more 
of what are known as bureaucratic tenden- 
cies.” For a railroad which is performing & 
service, the delays cannot be shunted off and 
the human aspects of performance are an 
integral part of the performance. (Commit- 
teo Rep., Pp 55-56) 

Prof. John R. Meyer of Harvard Uni- 
versity raised some highly significant 
points which may go a long way to ex- 
plain why the merged Penn Central has 
proved to be much less than the sum of 
its parts. Professor Meyer said: 


{I]t can be wondered whether many of 
the merger proposals now extant in the rail- 
road industry do not attempt to deal with 
symptoms rather than causes of railroad ail- 
ments. A great deal of wishful thinking 
would appear to exist in both transportation 
and financial circles on the beneficial ef- 
fects that might be achieved by mergers. 
For example, the view seems to be widely 
held, at least for public consumption, that 
mergers are an automatic and simple road to 
the achievement of lower costs. This is not 
at all obvious. 


Professor Meyer went on to describe 
the managerial and cost problems. that 
would arise as the result of huge trans- 
portation mergers: 


If there is a single truism that holds for 
transportation mergers, it would appear to be 
that the managerial problem faced by a con- 
solidated firm after merger almost invariably 
will be greater than the sum of the indi- 
vidual managerial problems faced by the 
separate firms before merger. In short, a very 
large interaction effect exists: different man- 
agerial teams must be reconciled and fitted 
together; seniority and other prerogatives 
of the different labor groups must be ad- 
justed to one another, etc. Indeed, it is dif- 
ficult to see how any cost economics will be 
achieved if presently unwieldy and large en- 
terprises are merged into even larger and 
more unwieldy operations. 

It is at least somewhat relevant that a con- 
siderable body of evidence has accumulated 
recently to the effect that very large trans- 
portation firms tend to be less efficient than 
their smaller competitors, particularly if the 
large firms have some protected market and 
earnings, The costs incurred at a specific 
level of output seem to be quite similar for 
small and medium-sized firms in most sec- 
tors of transportation; however, when the 
cost of output relationships defined by the 
experience of these medium-sized firms is 
extrapolated to the two or three largest 
firms engaged in the same type of transporta- 
tion activity, the largest firms (with the 
notable exception of those that are facing 
extensive competition from other carriers 
within their own modes) almost invariably 
incur higher costs per unit of output than 
that forecasted by the cost—output rela- 
tionships for the medium-sized firms, Field 
surveys, and other direct checks on the 
operations of larger transportation firms, 
strongly suggest that their relatively poor 
cost performance is attributable to three 
factors: 

(a) Difficulty in controlling large organi- 
zations, 

(b) A tendency in large firms not con- 
fronted with any serious intramodel com- 
petition for costs to rise to the level per- 
mitted by current gross earnings; and, 

(c) A reluctance or inability on the part 
of larger firms to reduce excess capacity or, 
alternatively, in sectors of transportation 
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still undergoing growth, a greater willing- 
ness or ability to undertake the financing 
of capacity expansion far ahead of immedi- 
ate needs. (Hearings p. 26) 


The report and much of the testimony, 
particularly that of Professors Healy and 
Meyer as well as Professors William M. 
Leonard of Hofstra and James C. Nel- 
son of Washington State University, read 
like the scenario of ‘the Penn Central 
from merger to financial and manage- 
ment breakdown. Diseconomies of scale 
caused by sheer size and bureaucracy, 
made the merged Penn Central a “heck 
of a way to run a railroad.” 

Implicit in the conclusion of the sub- 
committee report is the assumption that 
bigness in the railroad industry is eco- 
nomically bad. While all of us are fond 
of the cliche, “bigness is not necessarily 
bad,” it is important to understand that 
the converse is equally true that “bigness 
is not necessarily good.” Yet, this is the 
standard that Congress has adopted for 
railroad mergers—that bigness is to be 
encouraged even though several experts 
have stated that there is a direct correla- 
tion between size and diseconomies. This 
is the standard that Congress has adopt- 
ed even though there is mounting evi- 
dence that economic concentration can 
have dire economic, political, and social 
consequences. 

The Supreme Court found in County 
of Marin v. United States, 356 U.S. 412, 
78 Sup. Ct. 880, 2 L. Ed 2d 879 (1958): 

The Congressional purpose in the sweeping 
revision of Section 5 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in 1940... was to facilitate 
merger and consolidation in the natlonal 
transportation system. The very language of 
the amended “unification section" expresses 
clearly the desire of the Congress that the 
industry proceed toward an integrated na- 
tional transportation system through sub- 
stantial corporate simplification. ' 


That standard is found in section 5 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, 49 U.S.C., 
Section 5. Section 5, paragraph 2 of the 
act authorizes the ICC to approve rail- 
road mergers and acquisitions it finds 
“will be consistent with the public inter- 
est.” Inter Alia, the Commission is di- 
rected to “give weight” to: First, the ef- 
fect of the proposed transaction upon 
adequate transportation service; second, 
the effect upon the “public interest” of 
including or failing to include other rail- 
roads in the region; third, the total fixed 
charges resulting from the proposed 
transaction; and, fourth, the interest of 
the carrier employees affected. 

In addition, the Supreme Court has 
held the ICC must also give weight to 
the merger's effect upon competition. 
United States v. ICC, 90 Sup. Ct. 708, 719 
(1970). The mix of these standards is left 
up to the ICC and, as the most recent 
litigation in the field has demonstrated— 
United States against ICC—there is no 
legal standard by whieh a court can ade- 
quately evaluate whether the ICC has 
applied an appropriate standard—or & 
consistent standard. Of even greater im- 
port is the fact that nowhere is the ICC 
bound to investigate the relationship 
between diseconomies and size. Nor is 
it bound to establish any size beyond 
which railroad mergers should be banned 
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because of the adverse consequences of 
sheer concentration, In effect, the ICC 
has been approving giant rail combina- 
tions without adequate and objectively 
obtained measurements of predicted eco- 
nomic efficiencies or disefficiencies. The 
courts have been sanctioning the action 
of the ICC since there is no legal stand- 
ard for judicial review of such mergers. 
And, Congress has been left holding 
the bag when promised efficiencies turn 
into monumental bankruptcy cases that 
only provides long term unemployment 
insurance for lawyers and pleas for Gov- 
ernment subsidies. 

In addition, approval of the Penn- 
Central merger, coupled with the 1967 
relaxation of the Pennsylvania Corp. 
law, allowed Penn Central to reorganize 
in 1968 so that assets could be controlled 
by a holding company and the company 
could leap on the conglomerate bank- 
wagon. The Penn Central management 
candidly pointed out an additional ad- 
vantage of reorganization in its 1969 no- 
tice of annual meeting: 

The issuance of securities by a railroad 
requires the prior approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Due to the restric- 
tions applicable to the issuance of securities 
by a railroad for non-railroad purposes, it 
would be difficult for the Penn-Central to 
carry out a diversification program by issu- 
ance of its securities. Even if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asserts jurisdiction 
over any phase of the transaction contem- 
plated by the Plan . . . the proposed hold- 
ing company would not be a railroad sub- 
Ject to restriction applicable to the issue 
Of securities for non-railroad purposes.— 
Penn Central Company, Notice of Annual 
Meeting and Election, P. 5 (April 10, 1969). 


Iobjected to this kind of a maneuver in 
1968 when an attempt was made to 
amend section 19a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in order to relax the railroad 
industry's reporting of financial infor- 
mation. Senators MAGNUSON, HARTKE, 
and I filed individual views urging the 
Senate to reject & bill which would have 
minimized financial reporting to the ICC 
by "runaway railroad conglomerates"— 
Senate Report 1373, page 15, 90th Con- 
gress, 2d session, After cataloging the 
diversification program of a number of 
roads—including the Penn Central—we 
observed: 

The rail conglomerate situation raises at 
least two serious issues, First, under what 
circumstances should & regulated industry 
such as the railroads be permitted to evolve 
into large conglomerates? Second, if rail- 
roads are permitted to become conglomerates, 
what controls should be imposed to prevent 
гай revenues and earnings from being 
drained out of the rail industry to the dis- 
advantage of the public? (S. Rep. 1373, P. 
16.) 


The ICC was seeking approval of that 
bill. Consequently, Penn Central had lit- 
tle to fear from the ICC in 1969 when the 
railroad reorganized into a holding com- 
pany to escape reporting requirements. 

Fears which provoked our opposition 
to the relaxed reporting requirements 
were not unfounded. There is a long his- 
tory of railroad reorganizations in order 
to drain a going company of its assets, 
restructure the railroad company on a 
sea of water stock, and then spirit the 
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valuable assets out of sight and reach of 
innocent creditors and shareholders 
when the inevitable bankruptcy reorga- 
nization takes place. 

Is the Penn Central such a case? It 
seems reasonable to ask that Congress, 
the ICC and the bankruptcy court look 
long and hard. The maneuver of forming 
a holding company in 1969 to escape ICC 
regulation, the alleged insider trading by 
15 executives reported by the Wall Street 
Journal of July 14, 1970, the interlocks 
between the Penn Central board and 
major eastern industrial and financial 
concerns, the surprisingly large amounts 
of credit extended by certain banks, and 
the use of railroad properties to secure 
loans all seem sufficient smoke to keep 
the Congress, the SEC, the ICC, the Jus- 
tice Department, and the bankruptcy 
court at work for years. 

Is all this a price of bigness? Is all 
this a cost of unchecked conglomerate 
growth? Is this a risk of unchecked and 
uncontrolled mergers fostered and 
blessed by public regulatory bodies which 
have lost sight of the public interest? 
Must we endure the inefficiencies of such 
economic concentration and aid and abet 
the opportunity to harm the innocent 
investor and creditor—and, then be 
asked to foot the bill for the results of 
such schemes? 

If the public is to be spared the eco- 
nomic, fiscal, and social crises of great 
railroad reorganizations; if the Congress 
is to be spared the agony of ad hoc 
solutions to economic failure in the 
transportation field; if the investors and 
employees of railroads are to be spared 
the anxiety of financial crises in their 
company; and if the courts are to be 
spared the lifelong task of rehabilitat- 
ing and reorganizing complex and glant 
railroad enterprises, it is time we began 
listening to the evidence provided by the 
experts. It is time to reexamine the basic 
assumption that economies of scale are 
realized by the creation of large, regional, 
or national railroads. It is time to check 
conglomerate growth of large carriers 
which may jeopardize the lifeline of the 
whole region of the Nation which they 
serve. Penn Central's financial and man- 
agerial anguish presents the opportunity 
for a perfect case-study of whether this 
was a merger-induced crisis. Witnesses 
before the Senate Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee in 1962 predicted the events of 
1970. The warning in 1963 of Senator 
Kefauver and the majority was that it 
was then time to “stop, look, and listen" 
on railroad mergers—hearings, page 8. 
How sad it was not heeded. 

If anything meaningful is to be gen- 
erated by the current crises of the Penn- 
Central, I recommend these steps for 
Congress, the executive branch, and the 
Icc: 

First. The ICC immediately suspend all 
railroad merger proceedings except in 
cases of extreme financial emergency. 

Second. The ICC and the executive 
branch immediately begin studies of the 
optimum size of railroads vis-a-vis eco- 
nomic efficiency and the political and 
social well-being of the public. 
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Third. The ICC examine the advisabil- 
ity of recommending to the bankruptcy 
court dissolution of the merger as a long- 
term solution to the plight of the Penn 
Central. 

Fourth. The committees of Congress 
investigating the Penn Central should 
consider inviting witnesses such as Pro- 
fessors Healy, Leonard, Meyer, and Nel- 
son who can examine the relationship of 
the merger to the financial and manage- 
ment crisis of the Penn Central. 

Fifth. The Senate and House consider 
the passage of railroad merger morato- 
rium legislation which would prohibit 
rail mergers for a specified term so that 
the lessons learned from the Penn Cen- 
tral fiasco may be expressed in appro- 
priate legislative changes. 

Sixth. The Senate and the House 
should consider amendments to section 
5 of the Interstate Commerce Act which 
would require the Commission to give 
greater weight to interrail competition; 
intermodal competition, and the rela- 
tionship of firm size to economic and 
management efficiencies. Section 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act is in need of 
serious revision requiring the Commis- 
sion to make specific findings on measur- 
able legal standards that reflect the eco- 
nomic realities of the transportation in- 
dustry and the crying need for competi- 
tion in transportation. 

Seventh. Congress should explore seri- 
ously the advisability of preventing car- 
riers, rail and otherwise, from evolving 
into conglomerate enterprises or from 
being taken over by conglomerate enter- 
prises. Such legislation might take the 
form of an amendment to section 5(2) 
(c) of the Interstate Commerce Act— 
49 U.S.C., section 5(2) (c) —and closely 
regulate or prohibit conglomerate acqui- 
sitions of or by carriers. 

Eighth. In no case should a regulated 
carrier escape full disclosure of its rela- 
tionship to and the assets of acquiring or 
acquired noncarrier lines of business. As 
indicated earlier, historical evidence in- 
dicates that the potential for abuse be- 
cause of the conglomerate interests of 
carriers or the owners of carriers, justi- 
fied severe regulation. In order to curb 
the potential for this type of abuse, Con- 
gress should seriously consider amend- 
ing section 19a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and require full disclosure of 
all investments and financial transac- 
tions by common carriers and their par- 
ents and subsidiaries. 

Ninth. The Congress should begin im- 
mediately a long-term study to develop 
а realistic and practical national trans- 
portation policy—stressing the interre- 
lationship of the different modes of 
transportation and the most efficient use 
to be made of each. It is becoming clear 
that there is an overall breakdown in all 
major phases of our transportation sys- 
tem. The problems of automobile use 
from construction to insurance and re- 
pair, and tbe planning of highways to 
drive upon; air transportation, from air- 
port planning and safety to rate regu- 
lation, mergers, and rational research 
and development of planes; ocean trans- 
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portation, from maintaining a viable 
merchant marine to building mothballed 
nuclear ships; railroads from insuring 
minimal safety and maximum use to se- 
curing financial and managerial stabil- 
ity; pipelines from insuring any regula- 
tion to preserving our environment; and 
inland waterways, from eliminating 
wasteful subsidization to insuring efi- 
cient utilization—all are areas closely in- 
terdependent. It is clear that each has 
serious problems and that those problems 
are gradually strangling us in a hopeless 
entanglement of inefficiencies. It is a fact 
of human history that the construction 
of efficient and viable transportation and 
communication systems precedes the de- 
velopment of a prosperous and affluent 
society. The converse is also true—the 
decay and irrational stagnation of trans- 
portation and communication foretell 
blight, economic decay and social dis- 
aster. 

Tenth. The Congress should begin im- 
mediately a thorough investigation of the 
desirability of deregulation of the trans- 
portation industry. The study should 
consider the advisability of the remedies 
ranging from minimizing ICC authority 
over rates, mergers and acquisitions, to 
outright abolition of the ICC and Gov- 
ernment interference with market forces 
in the transportation industries. 

There is an increasing body of evi- 
dence suggesting that Government in- 
terference in the marketplace—in the 
form of affirmative regulation—is coun- 
terproductive. What was launched in the 
zeal of protecting the public from ex- 
ploitation by a monopoly—in this case 
the ICC—may become a body dedicated 
to the preservation of a cartel—in this 
case the railroad industry. For example, 
the antitrust subcommittee has received 
numerous complaints that the ICC al- 
lowed the Penn Central to structure its 
rates in such a way as to favor the North- 
east over the Midwest; or, that, the Penn 
Central has been allowed to create a rate 
structure in favor of eastern parts to the 
detriment of the development of inland 
parts along the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Such a policy would not only have an 
adverse impact upon the economic devel- 
opment of the Midwest parts but it also 
would constitute a serious dereliction of 
statutory duties on the part.of the ICC. 
The economic ripples, in the form of area 
development, plant location, and employ- 
ment are of vast consequence to geo- 
graphical areas like Michigan and the 
rest of mid-America. Rather than pro- 
voke regional struggles over transporta- 
tion rates and a welter of controversy 
over the details of such a debate, per- 
haps it is time for Congress to remove 
artificial interferences with the alloca- 
tion of costs and resources and let the 
“devil take the hindmost.” As a Senator 
from Michigan, proud of the industrious- 
ness of the people and companies of that 
State, I am willing to wager we will not 
even feel the devil’s hot breath. 

There is increasing concern in this 
Nation over economic concentration. In 
the past few weeks, testimony has been 
heard before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee on the relationship of economic 
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concentration and inflation, There have 
been calls for the establishment of a sec- 
ond Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. Debate rages as to why we have 
the pain of rising unemployment at the 
same time that we are experiencing the 
tax of inflation, The administration per- 
sists in applying traditional monetary 
and fiscal controls despite evidence that 
the assumptions behind these remedies 
are no longer true and new means must 
be found to minimize unemployment, 
control inflation, and mitigate artificial 
and planned economic dislocation. 

For the past decade the antitrust sub- 
committee has been holding hearings 
exploring the economic and social im- 
pact of concentration. These hearings 
have produced a long and exhaustive 
record—a record which has won favor- 
able notice in academic circles but has 
only now begun to filter through to the 
Congress. The time has come for action, 
not replowing of alreadly well-plowed 
fields if we are to deal rationally with 
the consequences of economic concen- 
tration and prevent future Penn Central 
type disasters. Penn Central presents a 
case study of the consequences of eco- 
nomic concentration and uncontrolled 
mergers. Its history is well documented; 
the antitrust subcommittee provided & 
bluprint which essentially predicted the 
route of the Penn Central from merger 
to bankruptcy. It is likely that the agony 
of reorganization will be studied, and ex- 
amined ad infinitum, ad nauseam. The 
time has come to make use of this infor- 
mation and for Congress to assert its 
constitutional duty to regulate and pro- 
tect interstate commerce. If action is not 
taken, the economy will continue to suf- 


fer; national security will continue to be 
jeopardized; and the fundamental struc- 
ture of the transportation industry will 
remain unchanged and vulnerable to 
disaster. Do we act, or do we continue to 
run the economic, social, and political 
risks of concentration? 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated by 
title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize appropri- 
ations during the fiscal year 1971 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, and 
other weapons, and research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength of the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ABM: A BILLION-DOLLAR MISTAKE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
very shortly the Senate will be called 
upon to decide what to do with the so- 
called Safeguard anti-ballistic-missile 
system. This could well be the most im- 
portant single issue to come before the 
9ist Congress. Last year the Senate 
agreed to the so-called phase-I deploy- 
ment of the Safeguard system. This deci- 
sion came only after much discussion 
and then only with the greatest reluc- 
tance and by the narrowest of margins. 
In the ensuing year much has happened 
to strengthen the case against Safe- 
guard. It is now time for the Senate to 
take positive action to curb the devel- 
opment of this dangerously costly and in- 
effective toy. 

We all remember that in 1969, Con- 
gress asked Defense Department officials 
to halt the Sentinel program because of 
the grassroots opposition against it in 
areas such as Los Angeles, Chicago, and 
Boston. When there was a proposal to 
place one in Seattle, even the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson), who is considered a warhawk 
by many Senators, let out an uproar and 
protest so those plans were abandoned 
because of local opposition; the Safe- 
guard system is nothing more than the 
same Sentinel system with a new name. 

The administration and their Penta- 
gon cronies seem to be unable to decide 
exactly why the Safeguard system should 
be accepted and extended. At various 
times the Congress and the country have 
been told that Safeguard was needed as 
a defense against the Chinese, as a guard 
against an accidental launching or at- 
tack from abroad, as a protection of our 
nuclear retaliatory deterrent force, and, 
more recently, as a bargaining chip for 
the SALT talks. 

Mr. President, The Senate Armed 
Services Committee, after much careful 
study, wisely decided to reject the ad- 
ministration’s argument that an exten- 
sion of Safeguard was absolutely essen- 
tial to defend the country against a pos- 
sible Chinese ICBM attack. Dr. Wolf- 
gang K. H. Panofsky, director of the 
Stanford University Linear Accelerator 
Center and one of America’s leading sci- 
entists, outlined the case against Safe- 
guard in testimony before both the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee and the 
Senate Foregin Relations Committee's 
Subcommittee on Arms Control Dr. 
Panofsky made it eloquently and dra- 
matically clear that Safeguard could 
never be an effective, impenetrable de- 
fense against any potential Chinese at- 
tack and that, in fact, any expansion of 
Safeguard could dangerously escalate 
the arms race. He also gave convincing 
reasons why deployment of the so-called 
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Safeguard antiballistic missile could not 
be really effective as a defense against 
an accidental launching from abroad. 
Obviously the administration and Pen- 
tagon officials have seriously misled the 
American people in claiming that Safe- 
guard is necessary as a protection 
against Chinese attack or accidental 
launching. 

Another factor often emphasized by 
the administration and Pentagon offi- 
cials in their search for a justification 
for the Safeguard ABM system is the 
need to protect our nuclear retaliatory 
deterrent force from the Soviet Union. 
This argument has been presented in 
many forms and with numerous varia- 
tions—the particular version one hears 
apparently depends upon not only who 
is speaking before what audience on 
which occasion, but also upon which of 
the other justifications for Safeguard is 
currently in official vogue. Basically, 
however, this line of reasoning holds 
that the United States has lost all its 
nuclear superiority, in fact is either now 
or soon will become a second-rate nu- 
clear power, and Safeguard is desper- 
ately needed to insure that enough of 
our nuclear force is protected from pos- 
sible Soviet attack to give us a viable 
and realistic retaliatory deterrent force. 

Those war hawks in the Pentagon and 
their public relations fancy Dans claim 
that either now or soon the United 
States will become a second-rate nuclear 
power; and, of course, we hear more 
of such talk just before there will be a 
vote in the Senate on the deployment 
of the Safeguard system. All along, in 
the months intervening, we do not hear 
much about it. Then the full force of 
the Pentagon comes to try to terrify peo- 
ple at a time when they are seeking to 
have a vote in the Senate of the United 
States, hoping that will give a majority 
to those who are seeking to deploy this 
so-called Safeguard ABM, formerly 
called Sentinel. 

Mr. President, very definitely this 
country should do everything humanly 
possible to maintain a credible deterrent 
force in order to discourage the Soviet 
Union from entertaining any thoughts of 
launching a first strike. Certainly no 
Member of the U.S. Senate wishes to 
leave this Nation open to the possibility 
of nuclear blackmail from any foreign 
power. Supporters of the Safeguard are 
filling the air with cries of hysterical 
terror over the new Russian capability 
as they seek to justify the ABM system. 
However, before we vote to spend billions 
of dollars on this new version of an old 
military toy, we would do well to take a 
closer look at the real nature of the 
Soviet threat and determine if the Safe- 
guard ABM system actually is necessary 
to help meet that threat. 

Over the past few months various 
members of the administration and 
Pentagon officials have charged repeat- 
edly that in the last 5 years the United 
States has been in neutral gear in the 
deployment of our strategic offensive 
forces. Speeches are made, press confer- 
ences are held, and charts are prepared, 
all purporting to show that the United 
States is in great danger of becoming a 
second-rate nuclear power, if indeed has 
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not already. Secretary of Defense Laird 
charges that by the mid-1970’s the Soviet 
Union will have 1,250 land-based ICBM's 
and 300 submarine-launched ICBM’s. 
The United States, we are told, is doing 
nothing to counter the growing Soviet 
threat. 

Mr. President, very definitely the facts 
do not support these charges. In light of 
this Nation's unpublicized deployment of 
the A-3 MIRV missiles on our Polaris 
fleet, the MIRV’ing of our Minuteman 
III missiles which is already underway, 
and the developing of MIRV capability 
for our nuclear submarines—for which 
this current budget alone allocates $2 
billion—one can scarcely say that we are 
in “neutral gear." Surely the Russians 
know of these developments and do not 
think the United States is standing still. 
In fact à comparison of the number of 
"force-loadings," that is nuclear war- 
heads ready for delivery, reveals that, 
&ccording to Secretary Laird's own fig- 
ures given in testimony before the House 
Armed Services Committee this year, the 
United States has 4,200 to only 1,350 for 
the Soviet Union. Is this an indication 
that we have lost superiority? 

According to the London Office of 
Strategic Studies, adjusting rubles for 
dollars and for lower Russian wage levels, 
the Soviet Union is now spending about 
$40 billion per year on defense, about 
half the amount we are spending. The 
U.S. budget for strategic forces alone 
rose from $6.8 billion in 1965 to $9.1 bil- 
lion in 1969 to $9.6 billion in 1970. The 
United States has held far more nuclear 
tests in the 5 years since 1965 than in 
the previous 20 years, including 24 tests 
in the first 6 months of 1970. We have be- 
gun deployment of ABM and MIRV, and 
we plan a three-fold increase in our 
Stockpile of nuclear warheads. Is this 
standing still? 

Mr. President, it is simply not true 
that the United States has been in neu- 
tral gear in developing our strategic ar- 
senal over the last 5 years. In 5 years we 
have expanded the number of warheads 
on our Polaris fleet by 250 percent. We 
now hold a 6-to-1 advantage over the 
Russians in numbers of launchers for 
submarine launched ballistic missiles— 
656 to 110—and an incredible 15-to-1 
edge in the number of warheads for those 
launchers. Because the rapidly increas- 
ing accuracy of missiles may soon make 
land-based ICBM's vulnerable to a first 
strike no matter what defense is built, 
the retaliatory force available from sub- 
marines and strategic bombers becomes 
even more important. 'Thus the increase 
in this Nation's undersea strategic po- 
tential takes on a crucial role. 

Of the 656 launchers on our Polaris 
fleet, 448 now have the A-3 missile. This 
missile, while not MIRV'ed, has three 
separate independently targeted war- 
heads which thus triples the punch on 
each Polaris launcher, and it can deliver 
an explosive force of 0.7 to 1 megaton 
on each warhead. The Russians have 
nothing similar. With the 208 single war- 
head A-2 missiles and the triple headed 
A-3 launchers our submarine fleet thus 
can deliver 1,552 nuclear warheads, to 
the 110 available to the Soviet submarine 
force. 
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In addition, the A-2 missile has a range 
of 1,500 miles, the A-3 has a range of 
2,500 miles. Even the armament of the 
latest Soviet submarines, the so-called 
Yankee-class, has a range equal to only 
one-third that of the A-3. The Soviet 
Union lags behind in range, too. In Jan- 
uary, 1971, the Navy will begin to re- 
place the A-3 missiles on Polaris sub- 
marines with the Poseidon missile. The 
Poseidon, which has twice the payload 
and twice the accuracy of the A-3, can 
carry from 10 to 14 MIRV’ed warheads. 
Moreover, planning and research is al- 
ready underway on а successor to the 
Polaris/Poseidon, the so-called improved 
underwater launched missile system, or 
the ULMS. The ULMS could carry 24 
launchers versus the 16 on Polaris, and 
will be outfitted with advanced equip- 
ment which will make the craft virtually 
invulnerable to any antisubmarine 
threat, 

Mr. President, it is obvious that the 
United States has hardly been standing 
still with our undersea strategic arsenal. 
However, Secretary of Defense Laird and 
others have also charged that this coun- 
try is falling dangerously behind because 
of the 1,240 land-based missile launch- 
ers available to the Russians. Very defi- 
nitely that number is highly misleading 
in terms of what it reveals about the real 
Soviet threat. As I. F. Stone has pointed 
out with great care, it is not the total 
number which is relevant but rather the 
various types of missiles included within 
that total. 

Of that total of 1,240 land-based mis- 
sile launchers in the Russian arsenal, 220 
are old-fashioned missiles, the SS-6's, 
SS—7’s, SS-8's, all similar to our old Titan 
missiles. None of these are in hard silos, 
and indeed the SS—6 is now regarded as a 
space-launch vehicle rather than a 
weapon. These are all the earliest, most 
cumbersome types of missiles, hardly de- 
signed to constitute a first-strike capa- 
bility. 

Very recently the administration and 
the Pentagon have been emphasizing the 
growing threat posed by the SS-9 mis- 
siles; at the present time according to 
best estimates the Russians have 275 SS- 
9's operational or under construction. In 
fact, in the most recent briefing on Safe- 
guard of congressional leaders by the ad- 
ministration, Henry Kissinger took spe- 
cial pains to play up the danger of the 
Soviet SS-9 fleet, a danger which accord- 
ing to the administration can only be 
met by Safeguard. 

Mr. President, talk of the SS-9 threat 
is only the modern day equivalent of 
crying wolf. The SS-9 is a storable liquid 
fuel rocket which carries a 15 to 25 mega- 
ton warhead. It is, in fact, according to 
testimony from Dr. John Foster, Penta- 
gon Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, only a large imitation of 
our old Titan II. The United States 
phased out most of our old liquid fuel 
missiles—Atlas, Thor, Jupiter, Titan I— 
long ago because they are cumbersome, 
inefficient, and pose great logistical prob- 
lems in launching. We have maintained 
some of our Titan II's because until 1967 
we had nothing to cover some of the 
targets within Titan П'5 6,100 mile 
range. Now, however, we have Minute- 
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man III and Poseidon and soon Titan II 
will be a thing of the past. In reality, it 
has been obsolete and worthless for some 
months and perhaps years past. 

Mr. President, the SS-9's do not rep- 
resent the latest in weapon technology. 
They are costly to operate and they lack 


flexibility and accuracy, Furthermore, 
the stored liquid fuel has many grave 
disadvantages. Because the fuel is cor- 
rosive, the lines have to be maintained 
with great care. More important, it takes 
10 to 20 minutes to fire such a missile— 
it is not an instantaneous weapon. This 
is the weapon over which the Defense 
Department is wringing its hands. It all 
seems so silly, but of course it is obvious 
they intend to back up the military-in- 
dustrial complex and secure more bil- 
lions of dollars of taxpayers' money. 

There is no obvious reason why the 
Russians should be continuing the SS-9, 
but many scientists believe it was orig- 
inally designed to penetrate the old Nike- 
Zeus city defense or to attack launch- 
control facilities. Furthermore, there is 
Some reliable evidence that SS-9 pro- 
duction is actually tapering off. The cur- 
rent production is less than that of 1965, 
the peak year, and no new SS-9 com- 
plexes have been started in the last 9 
months. 

Much is made of some future poten- 
tial for the SS-9, such as a MIRV capa- 
bility. There is at this time no evidence 
that the SS-9 is to be developed to carry 
three reentry vehicles. Right now it would 
take one SS-9 to destroy one Minute- 
man silo. Furthermore, although the 
Russians are now testing MIRV's, they 
do not yet have a workable, ready MIRV, 
nor is there any evidence that they plan 
to MIRV the SS-9. The United States, 
on the other hand, began testing MIRV 
2 years ago and this June began deploy- 
ing MIRV's on our Minuteman III force. 
The SS-9 is the only Soviet missile which 
has the power to endanger our Minute- 
man force. Without a MIRV capability, 
it is difficult to see any grave threat to 
our land-based ICBM force from the 
SS-9. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that the 
SS-9 does not constitute a threat suffi- 
cient to justify the expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars on an unworkable Safe- 
guard ABM System. The testimony given 
on various occasions by Dr. Sidney D. 
Drell deputy director of the Stanford 
Linear Accelerator Center, and Dr. M. L, 
Goldberger, professor of physics at 
Princeton University and a long-time 
student of the ABM, clearly indicate that 
the 55-9 is essentially a useless weapon, 
is not a threat, and in no case should be 
considered a justification for the Safe- 
guard System. 

The remainder of that 1,240 total 
number of missile launchers available to 
the Soviets consists primarily of smaller, 
Minuteman-type missiles, the SS-11 and 
SS-13. In May 1969, in testimony before 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
Secretary of Defense Laird said that the 
SS-11, which is also a liquid fuel mis- 
sile, does not pose a threat to our Min- 
uteman forces with its current warhead 
yield and accuracy. He went on to say 
that the SS-13, a solid fuel missile, has 
& smaller yield and no better accuracy 
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than the SS-11 and is thus even less of a 
threat to our Minuteman force. Compare 
this to the fact that the United States 
has almost 1,000 Minuteman-class mis- 
siles, and we have already procured one- 
third of the projected Minuteman III 
total force. Furthermore, we have al- 
ready begun deploying Minuteman ПГ 
armed with triple MIRVed warheads. It 
should be clear then, that the 1,240 land- 
based Soviet missile launchers do com- 
prise a powerful force that could inflict 
horrible damage on the United States. 
They do not, however, constitute either 
overwhelming nuclear superiority or even 
the means for a first-strike capability. 

Here it is relevant to take note of Sec- 
retary Laird's challenge that the United 
States has reduced its megatonnage 40 
percent in the last 5 years while the 
Russians have quadrupled theirs. That 
is a fact, Mr. President, but it is a mis- 
leading fact, for improvements in the 
accuracy of weapons are much more im- 
portant than increases in megatonnage. 
A twofold increase in accuracy is equiv- 
alent to a tenfold increase in megaton- 
nage yield. The truth is that the United 
States has concentrated on improving 
the accuracy of our strategic weapons 
rather than on increasing the megaton- 
nage. The trend is toward smaller war- 
heads on more accurate weapons—in- 
deed, the improvement in accuracy is 
threatening to make land-based missiles 
obsolete by making them too vulnerable 
to direct attack. 

Mr. President, a twofold increase in 
accuracy would make a Minuteman III 
with & MIRV capability a weapon with 
first-strike capability. Work is going for- 
ward on the ABRES, the advanced bal- 
listic missile reentry system, which 
would increase the accuracy and guid- 
ance necessary to give us a first-strike 
capability. No doubt the Russians are 
worrying over that possibility. 'The 
United States is far from being in neu- 
tral gear as a second-class power; so far 
in fact that one is led to wonder what the 
Nixon administration really seeks in its 
strategic arms policy, the “sufficiency” so 
loudly proclaimed or a new “superiority.” 

There is also talk of the ABM system 
which the Russians have built around 
Moscow. In the first place, this ''Galosh" 
ABM system has only a limited defensive 
capability and the Russians show no signs 
of expanding it beyond Moscow. It con- 
stitutes no threat to the United States, 
and in any case the Safeguard or any 
other ABM system would not be the best 
response to it. We responded to the Rus- 
sian ABM system by developing a MIRV 
capability to insure that our missiles 
could penetrate such a system. The Rus- 
sians gained no increase in security with 
their ABM; they merely triggered a new 
escalation in the arms race by causing 
us to develop MIRV. There is ample 
evidence that any further work on the 
Safeguard ABM system by this country 
would have identical results. 

As I have said before, Safeguard 
ought to be called the civil service sys- 
tem, because it will not work and no one 
can fire it. 
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Mr. President, it should be crystal 
clear that the Soviet Union does possess 
an awesome and powerful strategic nu- 
clear force. It should be equally clear, 
however, that & threat to our Minute- 
man force or our strategic bomber force 
or our undersea force alone is not the 
same as a first-strike capability. 

Mr. President, in truth and in fact 
there has been a great change in the 
Soviet Union since the terrorist days of 
Dictator Stalin. The Soviet Union is no 
longer a have-not nation. It is a have 
nation. And in recent days those in 
power in the Soviet Union have been 
veering toward capitalism. They have 
been emphasizing the improvement in 
the living conditions and the standard of 
living of their people. That is a fact that 
has been acknowledge in Europe, in Asia, 
and in all the capitals of the world. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the 
time now to go into detail, but it is a 
well-known fact that the Russians in 
recent months have withdrawn divisions 
from Eastern Europe and placed those 
divisions on the 6,500-mile common 
border between the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. Constantly in recent 
months there has been fighting along 
those borders. Chinese leaders claim the 
Soviet Union is gobbling off slices of 
territory in mainland China. So there 
is no possibility of any monolithic Com- 
munist conspiracy such as the “Birch 
sappers," or members of the John Birch 
Society some years back, and other 
idiotic extremist groups, used to claim. 
None of that is possible. On the contrary, 
there is much likelihood of an all-out 
war between the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. I have spoken at length 
today and I will not dwell on that fur- 
ther. 

Mr. President, a true first-strike 
capability would require the ability to 
destroy our Polaris/Poseidon fleet which 
is capable of remaining beneath the sur- 
face of the sea for as many as 300 days; 
decimate our strategic bomber force and 
tactical aircraft carrying nuclear wea- 
pons in sufficient numbers to allow the 
Russian air defenses to handle the sur- 
vivors; and, knock out our Minuteman 
force. This would, moreover, have to 
occur simultaneously, for under current 
U.S. policy each of these three retalia- 
tory forces is designed with the capa- 
bility to inflict unacceptable damage on 
the U.S.S.R. or China. Each can absorb 
a first strike and still be an effective 
deterrent and within a matter of hours 
destroy the installations and the cities 
of the Soviet Union or of mainland 
China, 


Mr. President, such an attack on the 
United States by the Soviet Union, or 
allegedly by Communist China with its 
crude nuclear capacity, is simply not 
technically possible because of U.S. early 
warning capabilities. If our strategic 
bombers were attacked first by sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missiles, our 
land-based ballistic missiles would be left 
intact. If the attempt were made to at- 
tack our land-based missiles with ICBM’s 
and simultaneously hit our bombers, 
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the bombers could take off in the period 
between the enemy ICBM launch—with 
a 3-minute flight time—and the arrival 
on target of any submarine-launched 
ballistic missile—15-minute flight time. 
Even without our Polaris force a first 
strike sounds implausible, if not actu- 
ally impossible. 

A true threat to Polaris would require 
& simultaneous destruction of all the 
submarines, and there is absolutely no 
intelligence available or any technical 
invention now known that would indi- 
cate such a threat to the security of our 
Polaris fleet. 

Mr. President, the officials of the Soviet 
Union have been acting as sane men 
since Stalin died. The Soviet Union sim- 
ply does not possess at this time a first- 
strike capability. Furthermore, there is 
no indication that they desire such a 
capability or could possess such a ca- 
pability even if they wished before 1975. 
We do not seek a first strike against any 
nation in the world. That is beyond the 
thought of anyone in this country. We 
have a tremendous and all-powerful de- 
fense against the Soviets, and they could 
have no possible first-strike capability 
until 1975 at the earliest, even if we were 
to be sleeping all the time between now 
and then. 

With all the known faults in the Safe- 
guard system, one wonders why the ad- 
ministration is pushing with such 
urgency for a defense which will not 
work for & potential threat which most 
experts agree could not conceivably ma- 
terialize. 

The facts are clear, Mr. President. As 
of September 1969, the United States 
had in its total nuclear strategic arsenal 
4,200 deliverable warheads; the U.S.S.R. 
had 1,350. The latest strategic survey 
from the Institute for Strategic Analysis 
in London indicates that by 1975 the 
United States will have 11,000 deliverable 
nuclear warheads, the Russians only 
about 5,000. The United States is ahead in 
the number of independent warheads, the 
U.S.S.R. in total explosive power—mega- 
tonnage. However, when speaking of 
deterrent power, the most important ele- 
ment is the number of warheads, not the 
total explosive power. It is estimated that 
between 200 and 400 warheads would be 
necessary to destroy the Soviet Union as 
a civilization; in other words, to obliter- 
ate its cities and to kill most, if not all, 
of its men, women, and children, destroy 
its railroads, its airfields, peasant homes, 
and farms. 

Any attack which left such a number 
of warheads for retaliation would result 
in mutual annihilation, The Soviet Union 
is increasing its arsenal, Mr. President, 
but they simply do not have the power to 
accomplish such a knock-out, The United 
States already possesses a nuclear arsenal 
greatly in excess of that needed for de- 
terrent only. 

Mr. President, our ability to survive a 
nuclear attack with enough retaliatory 
force to inflict unacceptable damage 
and loss on the attacker is the corner- 
stone of policy of deterrence and survival. 
No reasonable man suggests that we 
should seek a first-strike capability. Our 
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deterrent must be protected. We must 
not be frightened or stampeded or ter- 
rorized into anything by an imaginary 
danger brought before us now by the 
power and might of the industrial-mili- 
tary complex to scare the American peo- 
ple at a time when we in the Senate are 
voting on appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Dr. Drell and Dr. Goldberger have 
testified and demonstrated on several oc- 
casions that the U.S. deterrent is simply 
not seriously threatened either now or 
in the foreseeable future by any possible 
combination of Soviet offensive or de- 
fensive weapons systems, and that in any 
case Safeguard would do nothing to 
change the situation. 

Even if the U.S.S.R. could knock out or 
neutralize our strategic bombers and our 
Polaris/Poseidon force, they would still 
have to be able to knock out at least 700 
of our 1,000 Minuteman missiles if they 
were to avoid being destroyed in retalia- 
tion. The motives of the Russians may 
remain & mystery, but even if one 
imagines the Russians desiring to accom- 
plish such a feat, it would be virtually 
impossible to do. Mr. President, where is 
the threat that justifies the expenditure 
of billions of dollars on a costly, unwork- 
able Safeguard system? 

There is no such threat. On the roll- 
call vote in the Senate this Wednesday 
further deployment of the Safeguard 
system should be defeated and I believe 
it will be defeated. 

I yield the floor. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR FANNIN ON WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST 12, 1970 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Wednesday next at 3:30 p.m. 
the Senate is scheduled to vote on the 
amendment offered by the able Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. CooPER) and 
the able Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
HART). 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the vote is announced on that amend- 
ment the able Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
FANNIN) be recognized for not to exceed 
30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 10 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 10 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL WEDNESDAY, AU- 
GUST 12, 1970 at 10 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
tomorrow it stand in recess until 10 
o’clock on Wednesday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 17123) to 
authorize appropriations during the 
fiscal year 1971 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and other weapons, and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 


ARMS AND THE PEOPLE 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, since those 
two fateful days, August 6 and 9, 1945, 
when American planes dropped atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the 
United States and the Soviet Union have 
engaged in what is potentially the most 
suicidal military struggle ever known 
to man. Like two mad, and often seem- 
ingly half-blind giants, they have piled 
nuclear armaments on top of nuclear 
armaments, and together have spent 
nearly a trillion dollars each in trying 
to get the better of the other. 

The weapons that have been engen- 
dered by this mad race to see which na- 
tion can lure the other into the abyss 
are now many hundreds of times more 
destructive than those which in 1945 
caused more devastation in a shorter 
length of time than the world had ever 
previously experienced. As if in a saga 
left over from the Dark Ages, the two 
powers seemed to have delighted in 
counting up their kilotons and megatons 
each night after the world had gone to 
bed and chalking up a victory sign at 
the birth of each new and more destruc- 
tive weapon. The entire course of events 
for the innocent bystanders, that is, the 
people of the globe, assumed the dimen- 
sions of some vast cosmic nightmare in 
which humanity found itself again and 
again being hurled down into a chasm 
of hopeless destruction. Against the 
background of the awesome mushroom 
cloud, the cold war terrified people 
everywhere. 

Always, good news for one rival power 
was bad news for the other; that we 
had the “bomb” made them want their 
own; their Sputnik frightened us; their 
alleged superiority in missiles made us 
not only seek to close the “gap” but to 
open it again—only in our favor; their 
ABM meant our MIRV and our ABM. 
The very terms “we” and “they,” “ours” 
and “theirs,” “‘us” and “them” seemed 
to provide sufficient justification for in- 
soluble hatreds—insoluble except by our 
destruction of them, or vice versa: mis- 
trust was the only apparent common 
ground between the two powers. It was 
& rivalry in folly. 

There has been some progress achieved 
in retreating from universal Armaged- 
don. Both the partial Test-Ban Treaty 
and Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 
are now in force. Also, the first bilateral 
treaty, the Consular Convention, and 
the Outer Space Treaty have been signed 
and approved by the Senate. Many cul- 
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tural exchanges as well as some trade 
relations have been established. There 


is, thus, some small hope that other 
more positive steps will follow. 


The “rite of passage” that may have 
launched us into adulthood was the Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty signed on August 
5, 1963, and ratified for the United States 
on October 10 of that year. As of the 
beginning of 1970, more than 100 coun- 
tries were parties to this treaty. This is. 
by definition, a limited agreement, and 
its limitations have been well understood 
by both sides; but it is nevertheless an 
important step toward full maturity. It 
has radically reduced the number of tests 
in which otherwise both powers would 
certainly have engaged. Our bombs and 
theirs, would surely now be more destruc- 
tive were it not for the mutually accepted 
sanctions that the treaty enforced. But 
both would be less, not more, secure. 

More concretely, by stopping atmos- 
pheric tests, dangers to the health of 
both nations, including that of unborn 
generations, have been radically averted. 
In the fifties and early sixties the most 
potentially dangerous augmentation of 
pollution over the surface of the earth 
was coming not from industrial wastes 
or other manufacturing processes, but 
from contamination of the atmosphere 
by radioactive fallout. True, it will be 
decades before the effects of bombard- 
ment from strontium-90, the deadly bone 
destroyer, will no longer be harmful. But 
iodine-131 has already virtually disap- 
peared from our milk supply. 

As chairman of the Arms Control Sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I remain acutely conscious of the 
dismal and unsettling fact that the nu- 
clear arms race continues and that nego- 
tiations with the Soviets remain prob- 
lematic. If one must resolve this dilemma, 
as one must, it can only be through the 
realization that excessive caution ought 
never to jeopardize reasonable negotia- 
tions. 

And I am profoundly convinced that 
any such future negotiations are in grave 
danger of being undermined by insistent 
proposals for the deployment of an anti- 
ballistic missile weapons system. I have, 
therefore, publicly deplored and criti- 
cized the decision of the Nixon adminis- 
tration to snatch up this discredited and 
partially discarded Johnson program. To 
me such an action was tantamount to 
turning back the clock, and meant а 
step away from arms control and per- 
haps, therefore, from peace. 

President Johnson had recommended 
an ABM system—called the “Sentinel” — 
as a possible defense against a Chinese 
missile attack. The idea was not well re- 
ceived in the area of three of our larger 
cities, around Boston, Chicago, and Se- 
attle. City dwellers and suburbanites 
alike, who were not much impressed by 
the imminence of the Chinese threat, did 
not want nuclear weapons installations 
of questionable effectiveness, and pos- 
sible accidental dangers, cluttering up 
their landscapes. President Johnson’s 
successor hoped to sell his product un- 
der the brand name “Safeguard” a more 
appealing label, it was thought, than 
“Sentinel.” If space allowed, one might 
profitably digress here on the need for 
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а truth-in-packaging law since, thus 
far, Mr. Nixon has not made clear 
whether his more or less “invisible 
shield" of ABM's will in fact safeguard 
us against Russia, against China, or 
against the accidental firing of a missile 
by someone unknown, He has thus far 
not even settled on whether his system is 
to be an area defense, “thin” or “thick”— 
as the strategists say—or merely a “spot” 
safeguard for a few of our offensive mis- 
siles. 

I have referred to President Nixon and 
“his” system, but perhaps I should more 
accurately refer to it as the Pentagon's 
project. But, of course, as always, it is 
the people's system—in fact their mill- 
stone. The cost has been estimated at up- 
wards of $8 billion for the original 
"teaser" system, while & defense system 
even partially effective against any con- 
ceivable attack would cost truly astro- 
nomical amounts. 

It was against this background of con- 
fusion and contradiction, of costly error 
and of gross danger, that I recom- 
mended that the Arms Control Subcom- 
mittee take the issue to the people in 
public hearings. The result of that na- 
tional debate was an unprecedented pub- 
lic involvement in a technical issue. Pres- 
ident Nixon won his go-ahead when the 
tie vote was broken by the Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. AcNEW. After so vigorous a 
battle and so close a vote, one would have 
thought the administration would hardly 
dare only a few months later to ask for 
& considerably expanded ABM system, 
yet it did. The administration itself thus 
seemed to be validating the charge that 


its earlier request for only two sites was 
in fact a planned foot-in-the-door 
maneuver. 

There were a year ago, and there still 
are, other sharply critical technical ques- 
tions which have never been answered 
satisfactorily by the Defense Depart- 


ment. For example, the “Safeguard” 
ABM system depends upon a single, very 
expensive—$200 million—radar for each 
Minuteman complex, with a small num- 
ber—the number is still classified—of 
Sprint missiles to protect the silos, and 
an even smaller number to protect the 
radar. i 

But failure of the radar or its destruc- 
tion would mean collapse of the whole 
operation. This problem was compounded 
by the fact that the Soviet Union's more 
cheaply developed and numerous SS-11 
missiles, while not of sufficient explosive 
power and accuracy to endanger our 
ѕПоеѕ, are of sufficient power to destroy 
the radar installations. The missile-site 
radar, then, was much "softer" and thus 
easier to destroy than the silos it was 
supposed to protect. This was the weak 
point of the whole concept of the ABM, 
& weakness obviated by the more tradi- 
tional strategy of “diversity of deter- 
rents" whereby the missiles would be 
widely dispersed and therefore a suffi- 
cient number would remain operational 
and could retaliate for any conceivable 
enemy attack. 

The final argument, which the ad- 
ministration has also thus far failed to 
counter is based on the fact that the 
"Safeguard" system, in order to be reli- 
able, must be in a constant state of readi- 
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ness, and therefore dependent on the 
most highly sophisticated computer sys- 
tems. Such refinement of computer tech- 
nology, which was gravely doubted a year 
ago, is even more dubious now. And since 
we have had no experience with actual 
deployment upon which to base any fur- 
ther expansion, I cannot see that the ad- 
ministration has proved ог even 
strengthened its case. 

Moreover, evidence indicates that if 
the threat of the Soviet SS-9—a much 
more powerful weapon than the SS-11— 
against the Minuteman silos greatly in- 
creases, then the ability of Safeguard 
thick or thin, to protect the missiles 
from nuclear assault would be entirely 
canceled out. Thus, dispersion and/or 
mobility remains the only effective de- 
terrent strategy. And if it could be proved 
that the Soviets were targeting SS-9 
missiles against all of our Minuteman 
silos, some other tactic, perhaps mobile 
Minuteman or more submarine missiles, 
would necessarily have to be considered. 

It is true that some technical witnesses 
had testified that an effective defense of 
the silos against SS-9 attack could be 
made by employing many small radar 
systems rather than one large one; 
which, of course, would obviously render 
the entire defensive operation less sus- 
ceptible to failure. Nor would a system 
of this kind have to play the dual role 
of hard-point defense—that is, defense 
of our offensive deterrent weapons—and 
population defense at the same time, and 
therefore would not be a threat to the 
Soviet deterrent—a perfectly legitimate 
argument that President Nixon stressed 
when choosing the Safeguard system 
over former President Johnson's Sen- 
tinel. 

Nevertheless, should the Soviet deploy- 
ment of SS-9 missiles create an imbal- 
ance in the deterrent ratio—which can- 
not now be ruled out unless controls are 
agreed upon at the Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Talks—SALT—Conference—then, 
as.I have said, something other than 
ABM deployment would appear far more 
effective, far less risky, and perhaps even 
necessary. I suggest that mobile offensive 
power would have a greater deterrent 
effect upon both Russia and China than 
an untested antiballistic missile defen- 
sive system. And it goes without saying 
that the American people are surely more 
concerned about Soviet intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and nuclear submarines 
than they are about her own anti-bal- 
listic-missile sites around Moscow. And 
presumably the same is true of the Rus- 
sian people and their leaders. 

I had the impression throughout the 
hearings that Secretary Melvin Laird's 
arguments indicated he believed the way 
to stop an arms race is to win it. Indeed, 
Isuspected that the real motivation may 
have been to gain a bargaining position 
against the Soviets, which is precisely 
the reason President Johnson, according 
to former Vice President Humphrey, &d- 
vocated the Sentinel ABM: system. 

I pointed out to the Secretary that 
with the multiple warheads. being de- 
veloped for our missiles, the United 
States would soon have: 6,500 thermonu- 
clear weapons constantly on the alert and 
on the move in our submarine fleet, in 
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addition to 3,000 landbased missiles. In 
addition, we have 1,000 nuclear warheads 
ready to be delivered by bombers, as well 
as 7,000 "tactical" nuclear weapons in 
Europe. No conceivable number of Soviet 
antiballistic missile systems could con- 
stitute a real shield against all these nu- 
clear weapons. The ultimate absurdity of 
the administration proposal is obvious to 
anyone who has not entirely abandoned 
simple mathematics and logic: no attack 
from any foreign country or combina- 
tion of countries could in the foreseeable 
future neutralize a nuclear force of this 
strength and diversity. 

The most disturbing aspect of this al- 
most irrational advocacy of ABM is its 
possible effect on the larger issues of 
our foreign policy, and this not merely 
in terms of the dangers of any nuclear 
escalation, but even more so with regard 
to the premises on which our entire stra- 
tegic posture is based. It is my belief that 
President Nixon raised very serious ques- 
tions about our basic postulate of retalia- 
tory deterrence by his statement on Jan- 
uary 31, 1970, that the Safeguard system 
should be expanded in order to provide 
& “credible foreign policy in the Pacific 
area," He went on to add that such an 
area defense would be “virtually infalli- 
ble"—the latter phrase one can charita- 
bly interpret as merely another instance 
of ad lib hyperbole, as I have since heard 
no one either in the administration or 
out of it uphold, or even attempt to up- 
hold it. 

The notion of making our Asiatic for- 
eign policy credible by nuclear weap- 
ons is entirely different from—and, in- 
deed, more shocking than—the mere ad- 
vocacy of a limited ABM system. If the 
new Nixon doctrine for Asia means 
that the United States will not commit 
substantial ground troops in Southeast 
Asia in the future, the President would 
seem to be proposing that undesirable 
moves by Communist forces in that area 
will be met by the threat of nuclear at- 
tack, He thus seems to have abandoned 
our deterrent strategy and embraced 
that of massive retaliation. How true 
it is that the more Republican adminis- 
trations change, the more they remain 
the same. Furthermore, one wonders 
how such a threat could be made cred- 
ible in order to discourage a possible 
Chinese attack-against her neighbors, if 
we саппоё.еуеп rely—as Safeguard pro- 
ponents affirm—upon our destructive nu- 
clear arsenal to deter a Chinese attack 
upon the United States, even when China 
has only a few such weapons. 

We have been hearing about the 
Chinese nuclear threat for several years 
now. It has become the new club which 
the military-industrial complex flaunt- 
ingly wields to win greater and greater 
appropriations from the Congress. But 
I question. whether the execution of the 
threat is in any way imminent, and I in- 
cline to believe that we do have a con- 
siderable time factor in our favor. It 
still seems.to me that it would be suicidal 
for the Chinese to unloose a few nuclear 
weapons upon the United States and 
thus invite retaliatory destruction. This 
is completely contrary to the common- 
sense foundation of the theory of deter- 
rence, unless, of course, one accepts the 
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old racist canard that the Chinese—with 
their teeming population, ant-hill ex- 
istence, et cetera—place no value what- 
ever on human life. 

A little more than & year ago when 
the Senate was considering the initial 
authorization for deployment of the 
Safeguard ABM system, I described 
Safeguard as a weapons system in 
search of a mission which it surely had 
not found. The search, Mr. President, 
continues. The mission has not been 
found. 

The ABM system was first supposed 
to protect the population of this coun- 
try against & presumptive Chinese mis- 
sile threat, even though the Chinese still 
have not yet tested an ICBM. Then it 
was supposed to protect some of our mis- 
siles against a Soviet attack. Then it was 
supposed to protect our population 
against a presumptive Chinese attack 
or an accidental launch, and our missiles 
against & Soviet attack, Now it is sup- 
posed to protect some of, our missiles 
against a Soviet attack, providing that 
the attack is not too large for the Safe- 
guard system to handle, and to give us 
& "bargaining chip" in the strategic 
arms limitation talks with the Soviet 
Union. If these talks succeed, and pro- 
duce an agreement limiting ABM sys- 
tems and offensive missiles, then the 
work that has been done on deploying 
the system will have to be stopped, at 
& nonrecoverable cost of just under $3 
billion, to cite the figure used by Sec- 
retary Laird before the Armed Services 
Committee. If the talks fail, and no lim- 
itation on offensive and defensive wea- 
pons results, the system will have to be 


replaced because it will not be able to, 


handle the threat that will confront 
this country, according to most of the 
best informed and most experienced 
scientists in this country. In other words, 
if we do not need it, it is useless. On 
the other hand, if we need such a de- 
fense, then it is hopelessly and totally 
inadequate. 

Many of these eminent scientists have 
appeared before the Subcommittee on 
Arms Control, International Law, and 
Organization which I have the honor to 
chair. Beginning in early February and 
continuing until late June, the subcom- 
mittee conducted an extensive set of 
hearings on “ABM, MIRV, SALT and the 
Nuclear Arms Race.” Among the scien- 
tists who appeared before the subcom- 
mittee were three of the four former 
Presidential Science Advisers—Dr. Don- 
ald F. Hornig; president of Brown Uni- 
versity; Dr: George ‘Kistiakowsky, of 
Harvard University; Dr. Jerome Weis- 
ner, provost -of MIT, a former di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering; Dr. Herbert York, director and 
deputy director of the Stanford Linear 
Accelerator Center; Dr. Wolfgang Pan- 
ofsky; Dr. Sidney Drell; and Prof. 
Marvin Goldberger of Princeton Univer- 
sity, а member until recently of the 
President's Science Advisory Committee. 
In addition, testifying before the com- 
mittee on the broader implications of 
the Safeguard question were two experts 
on China, A Doak Barnett of the Brook- 
ings Institution, and Mrs. Alice Langley 
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Hsieh of the Institute for Defense An- 
alyses; the former Deputy Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
Dean Adrian Fisher; a former Assistance 
Director of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency who is an expert on 
verification, Dr. Herbert Scoville of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace; a former assistant to President 
Kennedy and to President Johnson for 
National Security Affairs, McGeorge 
Bundy, now president of the Ford Foun- 
dation; and the director of the Russian 
Institute at Columbia University, Dr. 
Marshall Shulman, In addition, the sub- 
committee met in executive session and 
received classified briefings on Soviet and 
Chinese strategic capabilities from Rich- 
ard Helms, the Director of CIA, and on 
the SALT talks by Gerard Smith, Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. The Defense Department's case 
for the Safeguard system was presented 
in public sessions of the committee by 
Secretary of Defense Laird and Dr. John 
S. Foster, Jr. Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering. 

With the understandable exception of 
Secretary Laird and Dr. Foster, the wit- 
nesses who appeared unanimously op- 
posed any expansion of the Safe- 
guard system. Those with a scientific 
background pointed out the technical 
deficiencies of the system. These were, 
to sum up, that the Safeguard de- 
fense of Minuteman depends on a $200 
million MSR radar for each Minute- 
man complex and on a small number 
of Sprint missiles to protect the Minute- 
man silos and the radar. Since the 
radar is “softer,” meaning more vul- 
nerable to attack, than the missile 
silo it defends, an attack on the radar 
would he an attractive enemy tac- 
tic. Soviet SS-11 missiles have sufficient 
&ccuracy and power to destroy the radar, 
although they do not at present have 
the capability of endangering the Min- 
uteman silos. Thus, the Soviets could 
use the large number of SS—11 missiles 
in their arsenal to destroy the MSR, 
leaving the larger SS—9’s free to attack 
the Minuteman. In addition, it was 
pointed out by many witnesses that the 
performance of the PAR radar could be 
impaired by the proximity of nuclear ex- 
plosions. The conclusion of all of these 
scientists was that the Safeguard sys- 
tem could not defend Minuteman. One 
phrase, formulated almost identically, 
appeared in their testimony. To use the 
formulation employed by Dr. Hornig: 

During the last year, it has become clear 
beyond reasonable doubt that if the defense 
of Minuteman were the only, or even the 
principal, function of Safeguard, its deploy- 
ment could not be justified. 


This conclusion was underlined 
graphically by a chart prepared by Dr. 
Panofsky which appears on page 430 of 
the subcommittee hearings. The chart 
shows that if the deployment of SS-9's 
levels off or is limited by a SALT agree- 
ment, then the danger level of poten- 
tially lethal attacks against Minuteman 
silos—defined as the number of warheads 
capable of knocking out 700 Minuteman 
silos—would never be reached. On the 
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other hand, if the Soviets decide to put a 
large effort into deploying MIRV’s on 
their SS—9’s, if they continue or increase 
the deployment rate of SS-9's or if they 
improve the accuracy of their SS-11 mis- 
siles, which recent tests suggest they 
may well be doing, then the danger 
level could be reached before the middle 
of this decade, which means before the 
Safeguard system could be deployed. 
Thus, for Safeguard to have any sig- 
nificant effectiveness at all, the Soviets 
would have literally to tailor their 
threat to the deployment schedule and 
capabilities of the system—our system, 
that is. Could the Soviets be relied upon 
for such accommodation? Thus, once 
again, it is revealed that if Safeguard 
is needed, it is inadequate. If it is not 
needed, it is expensive and super- 
fluous. 

Dr. Drell put the case succinctly when 
he told the subcommittee: 

There have been extensive studies, and I 
beileve it is fair to say that all now recog- 
nize that Safeguard, even working per- 
fectly, and with a full nationwide Phase II 
deployment costing about $10 billion can be 
effective in preserving 300 Minuteman mis- 
siles, which is deemed adequate as a retalia- 
tory force, against only a very narrow band 
of models of an assumed Soviet strike. 
Against lesser threats it is not needed and 
against greater threats it is ineffective. 


It is interesting to note that when I 
suggested last year that a primary moti- 
vation for ABM deployment was an “arm 
to parley” notion the denial was quick 
and vehement. This now seems to be 
avowed. Once again, as is the case in in- 
stance after instance, what we, the 
critics of ABM, said of it a year ago is 
now acknowledged by the Defense De- 
partment, either explicitly or implicitly. 

The effectiveness of the system seems 
to me to be one significant argument 
against its value as a bargaining chip, 
even if such a strategy were viable. A 
second argument against the claim that 
Safeguard is a valuable bargaining chip. 
is a direct result of the action taken by 
the Armed Services Committee in limit- 
ing the Safeguard system to the defense 
of Minuteman and in deciding that 
“there is no compelling need to move now 
to the deployment of an area defense of 
our population against Chinese Commu- 
nist ICBM attack.” This statement of the 
Committee on Armed Services is directly 
contrary to the position of the Defense 
Department. | 

If the Soviets fear our ABM deploy- 
ment, which I question, it is likely to be 
their concern that it could be developed 
into a thick area, or population, defense 
system which would increase the in- 
vulnerability of the United States to а 
second strike and thus, it might be 
argued, put us in the position of being 
able to launch a first strike without fear 
of retaliation. Soviet fear of Safeguard 
could not be logically based on concern 
that the system will provide effective 
protection of Minuteman missiles and 
leave the United States free to launch a 
retaliatory second strike. But the Armed 
Services Committee has knocked out the 
population defense potential of the Safe- 
guard system— which President Nixon 
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advocates—and left only the theoretical 
possibility of Minuteman  defense— 
which almost all competent. scientists 
deny. Thus it is the Armed Services Com- 
mittee that has already taken away the 
bargaining chip—if, indeed, ABM could 
ever have been regarded as a bargaining 
chip. Safeguard, limited to the defense 
of Minuteman, is hardly a weapon cal- 
culated to give us bargaining leverage, 
As the distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson) told the Sen- 
ate on August 5: 


The Committee has, to my mind, com- 
pletely removed any reason for objecting to 
Safeguard on the grounds that the Soviets 
will find it ‘provocative’ . . . The Soviets are 
well aware that since Safeguard offers only 
incidental protection— 


I read this, Mr. President, again, to 
emphasize that this is the distinguished 
junior Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson) , the champion of ABM deploy- 
ment, whom I am quoting. Let me read 
that sentence again: 

The Soviets are well aware that since Safe- 
guard offers only incidental protection to the 
tiny fraction of our population living on or 
near one of the Air Force bases where Safe- 
guard will be installed, the Soviet assured 
destruction capability will in no way be 
imperiled. 


Mr. Adrian Fisher, former Deputy Di- 
rector of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, stated: 


Iam aware of the argument... . that it is 
necessary to go ahead with authorizing the 
proposed Modified Phase IT Safeguard item in 
order to strengthen our bargaining position 
in Geneva. I don’t believe that is persuasive. 


I digress to recall to the Senate again 
that when, a year ago, I suggested that 
this was one of the real motivations of 
ABM deployment, it was vehemently 
denied. 

To continue with the statement of 
Dean Fisher: 


As a practical matter, authorizing arma- 
ments so that they can be included in a dis- 
armament program soon reaches the point of 
diminishing returns and that point may well 
have been reached, passed, well-passed, with 
the approval of Phase I. If both sides were to 
Play this game of proceeding with further 
weapons systems to strengthen their hands 
in negotiations you would have a gigantic 
buildup, just so you would have something 
in the SALT talks and far from being a help 
to peace they would be a greater threat to the 
world. It would be an excuse for both sides 
to bulld up now, each saying, “I hate to do it 
but I have to do it so I have something to 
bargain with in Vienna." (Page 247, Gore 
Subcommittee hearings.) 


There is, of course, another argument 
for not proceeding with any further de- 
ployment of the Safeguard system that 
has nothing to do with bargaining chips, 
and that is the wisdom of being reason- 
ably sure that an expensive weapon sys- 
tem works in the first place before it is 
expanded, at great cost and great risk. 
Testifying before my subcommittee last 
year, Deputy Secretary of Defense Pack- 
ard said that the plan that was being 
recommended at that time— 

Was developed, in part, so that we can get 
& complete system together at the earliest 
possible date and shake it down. Then we 
will be in a position so' that if the President 
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decldes that additional deployment 1s nec- 
essary, it will be possible to proceed with 
that deployment earlier than 1f we had walted 
to test the whole system. 


He subsequently said at the same 
hearing: 


We are proposing that we proceed with 
Phase I; that is, deployment around two 
Minuteman wings, and providing funds to 
acquire the land for the remaining sites. 
This initial move gives limited protection 
to &ll our Minuteman. It gives us the op- 
portunity to get these two systems put to- 
gether, shake out the bugs and put them 
underway. 


Dr. Packard also showed the subcom- 
mittee a chart, reproduced on page 293 
of last year's hearings on “Strategic and 
Foreign Policy Implications of ABM 
Systems," which stated that Phase I of 
Safeguard, involving missile sites at two 
Minuteman wings, had two purposes. 
The first was that Phase I “gives limited 
MM protection,” meaning Minuteman 
protection. But the second was, and I am 
quoting the words which appear on the 
chart, “provides operational experience.” 

What has been the “operational expe- 
rience” to date? The answer is none. In 
the words of a Defense Department state- 
ment, “No Safeguard components are in- 
stalled and operated now at Phase I 
sites.” In fact, the contracts for construc- 
tion were let only this spring. 

Where then, Mr. President, is the ex- 
perience, is the shakedown, is the test- 
ing, which Congress was promised would 
be undertaken before further deploy- 
ment or expansion? They do not exist. 

Dr. Panofsky dealt with the question 
of experience to date in his testimony 
before the subcommittee in the follow- 
ing statement which appears on page 
178 of the subcommittee hearings: 

Where, then, is the new experience on 
which the decision to expand ABM deploy- 
ment now was to be based? There also have 
been no production of radars or missiles; 
the contract to develop the first site for fu- 
ture technical use was awarded by the Army 
Just 2 weeks ago The date at which equip- 
ment can be received at the sites has slipped 
by almost 1 year. None of the technical re- 
sults in the ongoing development work have 
made Safeguard look better. On the con- 
trary, several factors exist which tend to de- 
grade the expected performance of Safe- 
guard: The ability of the PAR, perimeter 
acquisition radar, to function in the pres- 
ence of nuclear explosions is highly dubious, 
and the computer severely limits the per- 
formance of the system in handling large 
attacks; also, costs have risen substantially. 
Dr. Drell told the Subcommittee: 

One major argument for last year's de- 
ployment decision as stated by Secretary 
Packard in testimony’ before the House 
Armed Services Committee on April 6, 1969, 
was that this 18 a very complex system and 
actual operational sites are needed to put 
together the complex computer and radar 
components into an actual operating sys- 


tem. Today I am here to oppose strongly the . 


proposed expansion not only because of the 
known technical inadequacies but because, 
in fact, we have yet to gain any of the ex- 
perlence motivating the Phase I decision 
that was promised as part of a phased de- 
ployment program. At this time no equip- 
ment is in place, no parts of the system are 
complete, and its operating capability is still 
under study. What then have we learned to 
support the expanded deployment? 
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Mr. President, the inescapable conclu- 
sion of the subcommittee's 2-year exam- 
ination of the Safeguard system is that 
the workability of Safeguard as designed 
is extremely doubtful and that even if 
it were to do so it would not protect us 
against the threat that we will face in 
the future if the SALT talks do not suc- 
ceed, As for the “bargaining chip” argu- 
ment, the Armed Services Committee’s 
action in clearly restricting Safeguard to 
Minuteman defense deprived that argu- 
ment of any force, if it ever had any. It 
has also deprived the Safeguard system 
of any justification for its existence, let 
alone its expansion. Dr. Drell told the 
subcommittee: 

All analyses of which I am aware make it 
clear that if defense of Minuteman is the 
principal or sole. mission of Safeguard, its 
further deployment cannot be justified. 


The O'Neill report, drawn up by an ad 
hoc group of scientists organized by the 
Department of Defense, reached exactly 
the same conclusion. 

If the only purpose of Safeguard is defined 
to be to protect Minuteman, Phase II-A as 
defined in March 1969 should not proceed, 


the report said. 

The search for a mission for Safe- 
guard thus goes on, The mission has ob- 
viously not yet been found. 

Aside from all the sophisticated tech- 
nicalities, Mr. President, I ask whether 
our people are concerned about ques- 
tionable deployment of Soviet ABM mis- 
siles around Moscow that have no capac- 
ity to hit the United States and which 
we could quickly exhaust with our mas- 
sive offensive capability, or are we con- 
cerned with Russian ICBM and subma- 
rine capability to hit devastating blows 
on the United States? If we are primarily 
concerned about the possibility of an at- 
tack on our country, as I believe, then is 
it not reasonable to conclude that the 
Soviets have similar concern? I pose 
these questions, Mr. President, to illus- 
trate once again my belief that reliance 
upon an anti-missile-missile defensive 
strategy is a maginot line concept. In 
my view, the best defense is a powerful 
offensive capability with an unquestioned 
will to use it in case of a nuclear attack 
upon the United States—that is, with the 
potential enemy having no doubt that 
the United States has the will to use its 
retaliatory capacity. This is our real de- 
terrence. 

So, the ABM defense, instead of being 
“virtually infallible,” turns out to be 
fallibly virtual—that is, in theory illogi- 
cal, and in practice ineffective. For my- 
self, unless our security requires it—and 
ABM is surely not required—I see no rea- 
son for feeding the flames of interna- 
tional hostility by the continued piling 
of weapons system on top of weapons 
system. And at such a cost! 

Domestic needs, which have been un- 
met for years, cry out for solution. Un- 
fortunately, to President Nixon $1 spent 
on educating our children or on needed 
social security benefits is highly infla- 
tionary, while $10 spent for useless and 
potentially dangerous weapons is, some- 
how, not inflationary. This I totally 
reject. 
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But the most serious implication of 
any ABM development is its possibly 
&dverse effect upon the prospects for 
successful conclusion of an agreement at 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks or 
at whatever subsequent arms-control 
negotiations may ensue. The implica- 
tions will be equally grave whether ulti- 
mately a thick or thin ABM system 
is created. For the level of ABM de- 
fenses which may be successfuly nego- 
tiated at the SALT, or other similar such 
conferences, might well determine the 
limitations on offensive and defensive 
strategic weapons that are subject to 
mutual agreement. The more uncertain- 
ty aroused by the ABM deployment, the 
greater wil be the insistence both in 
the United States and in the Soviet 
Union for “damage limiting" defensive 
deployment. And the more defensive de- 
ployment, the more offensive deploy- 
ment will be necessary to retain either 
"balance" or “superiority” or “suffi- 
ciency" in nuclear arms. 

Now is the time to call a halt to this 
seemingly endless escalation. More than 
а year ago former Secretary of Defense 
Clark Clifford observed: 

The hard fact is that we may never again 
expect to be in as favorable a position as 
we now enjoy for entry into talks about a 
freeze in strategic nuclear armaments. Tech- 
nological developments may well make any 
arms limitation agreement more difficult to 
develop and enforce a year from now, or six 
months from now, than it is today. 


That “today” has long since passed. 

Of course, there are still some people, 
I am sorry to say, both in and out of Gov- 
ernment, who feel that “it is impossible 
to do business with the Russians” on any 
basis. And they are so distrustful of our 
ability to protect our own interests in 
negotiations that they feel it best not 
even to enter into preliminary discussions. 
This is both ridiculous and dangerous— 
for us and for the rest of the world. As 
William C. Foster, former Chairman of 
our Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, wrote in Foreign Affairs—April 
1969: 

Many people have the impression that deal- 
ing with the Soviets is like dealing with 
creatures from another planet. That has not 
been the experience of this observer. On the 
whole they have shown much the same per- 
sonal reactions as Westerners. Moreover, they 
respect candor about basic conditions which 
cannot be waived in a negotiation—just as 
they respect those who keep their confi- 
dences. 


This in general reflects my own ex- 
perience with Soviet negotiators—with 
whom I have had & good deal of contact 
both at the U.N. and as Senate delegate- 
adviser to various Geneva conferences on 
nuclear weapons—and leads to my be- 
lief that the political leaders of this 
country would do well not to abet and 
exploit the popular American appre- 
hensions about being “unable to do busi- 
ness with the Russians." 

I call upon President Nixon for en- 
lightened leadership such as he spoke 
of in his good speech in Rumania last 
year. 

There is apprehension and distrust on 
both sides of what is becoming an ever 
thinner, though still existent, iron cur- 
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tain. Because of this mutual distrust, 
both nations have habitually kept ready 
or in development almost every new 
weapon its strategists, whether military 
or civilian, want to test and deploy. There 
can never be a “sufficiency” to use Presi- 
dent Nixon's expression, for these strate- 
gists—not from here to doomsday, which 
quite simply is where we have been head- 
ing 


Any agreement with the Soviets—on 
arms limitations or on anything else— 
should be one that is capable of verifica- 
tion. I have insisted upon this. This was a 
major reason for the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty, as I insisted at the time, should 
not include underground tests. Neither 
side was sure that a violation by the other 
would go undetected. But we can detect 
an atmospheric test, or one under water, 
or in space. 

Any agreement with the Soviets must 
serve and protect our national interests; 
similiarly, we cannot expect them to 
agree to anything that fails to safeguard 
what they regard as their vital concerns. 
But there are areas in which there is a 
mutuality of interest. Surely both we 
and they share an interest in halting 
dangerous and costly escalation of the 
nuclear arms race, under conditions by 
which neither side would gain an ad- 
vantage. In fact, never in history have 
there been two nations with a greater 
mutuality of interest, in that never have 
two great nations had as much to lose 
from all-out war, or from a continued 
drain on those national resources that 
might well be applied to constructive 
purposes. 

Agreement can come only when there 
is relative parity. We have a sort of par- 
ity now in the sense that each side can 
destroy the other several times over. 
Those who believe that ABM, or the next 
round, or the next, will place us in such 
a strong position that we could, and 
would, be able to engage in nuclear 
blackmail to compel submission of our 
adversaries, misread the history of the 
nuclear arms race and of human nature 
as well. 

A brief chronicle of our race to the top 
of the nuclear volcano will support my 
sharply critical judgment above. In 1961 
the Soviets had but a small number of 
ICBM's, but the United States, not be- 
lieving that a small number would “sat- 
isfy the Russians” and feeling that we 
might be overtaken, undertook a gigantic 
expansion of the Minuteman and Polaris 
forces. We ended up with many more 
weapons than were needed to destroy 
Russia several times over. Then the So- 
viets responded to our increased efforts 
by intensifying their own ICBM program 
and building their own nuclear subma- 
rine fleet. The age of overkill was upon 
us. Both psychologically and factually, 
this is.a terrifying situation since either 
side may regard or delude itself as being 
in a position to launch a successful “first 
strike.” 

The Soviets now seem to be develop- 
ing a “fractional orbital bombardment 
system” which theoretically would be 
almost impossible to detect and destroy, 
since the assault weapons may come in 
at a low level, at a relatively flat angle. 
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Conceivably, such a system would 
threaten our bomber fleet on the 
ground. Thus, again, a “first-strike” ca- 
Pability could be said to be in the process 
of development. And, of course, we will 
react in kind. Of course, but why always 
“of course”? There are no absolutes, as 
far as I know, in military technology. Is 
it not time that this game of technolog- 
ical leapfrog was brought to an end? It 
adds nothing to the security of anyone 
elsewhere in the world, and it destroys 
the possibility of “domestic tranquillity” 
at home by reason of its astronomical 
costs. 

The domestic needs of our society and 
the peace of the whole world are too 
great for any nation to squander its 
riches on destructive weapons or on fu- 
tile efforts to protect against such weap- 
ons. The only true protection against 
nuclear exchange is the prevention of 
that exchange. Once it has started, both 
sides have lost: all will have been lost. 

The search for some formula to bring 
nuclear weapons under control has been 
an urgent task of four administrations, 
beginning with President Eisenhower. 
Despite a commendable start by Presi- 
dent Nixon, the task remains. Whether 
it will be successfully prosecuted by the 
present administration is still uncertain. 

Still one must have faith in the future, 
faith not in patrician groups or elites—a 
given government, the military, the 
scientific community, and so forth—but 
in the people. President Nixon won the 
first round with his ABM proposal. He 
will lose the second, I believe, on 
Wednesday. 

The American people are too aware 
of their humanity, of their needs which 
are common to all peoples. The senti- 
ment for a reordering of priorities runs 
very deep in the people of this Nation, 
and in the people of Tennessee. And so, 
too, does commonsense, that common- 
sense which no longer blindly trusts the 
words of the experts, of the profession- 
al planners, of the “new mandarins,” 
who have led us into this valley of the 
shadow. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
& quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I would 
like to begin by complimenting the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. Al- 
though I was not in the Chamber to hear 
the entirety of his speech, the great por- 
tion I did hear certainly indicated a very 
thorough and precise look into the prob- 
lem of the ABM. As usual, the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee pre- 
sented before this body a remarkable 
context of all the reasonable arguments 
of why this is another gigantic mistake 
we would make if we were to approve this 
system as requested. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, wil the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. HUGHES. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am grate- 
ful for the very generous remarks of the 
able Senator from Iowa. I have spent a 
great deal of time on the question of ABM 
deployment. The subcommittee of which 
Iam chairman has conducted extensive 
hearings, both public and executive. I 
am confident that the conclusions I 
stated are shared by a majority of the 
members of the subcommittee. It, indeed, 
would be & grave error further to expand 
the ABM system. 

THE SAFEGUARD ABM SYSTEM 


Mr. HUGHES, Mr. President, once 
again we are debating approval of the 
Safeguard anti-ballistic-missile system. 
Once again we are being told of an in- 
creased threat from the Soviet Union. 

But however familiar the arguments 
may seem, conditions have changed. Our 
debate this. year takes place in a differ- 
ent context. The events of the past 12 
months have strengthened my convic- 
tion that Safeguard would be a tragic 
waste of resources. 

In short, the changes that have oc- 
curred are in the direction of reinforc- 
ing the very substantial case against 
Safeguard. 

What has changed in the past year? 
Supporters of Safeguard argue that the 
Russians have continued their construc- 
tion and deployment of offensive mis- 
siles. If this is true, it would only be in 
line with my prediction of last year. At 
that time I said:.“Inevitably, if we de- 
ploy a new weapon system, the Soviets 
wil take measures to catch up." Soviet 
military planners have the same distrust 
of us as our planners do of them. This is 
why there are arms races: each side 
wants to get ahead of the other. 

We now have a chance to stop this 
spiral. I hope that we will take it. 

Another change in the past year has 
been an increase in the projected costs 
of Safeguard. Last year we were told that 
the total eost of the system would be 
about $10 billion. This year the esti- 
mates have risen over $2.3 billion: 
If we examine the history of mil- 
itary cost increases, so ably exposed by 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. PROXMIRE), we can confidently 
predict that the costs of Safeguard will 
rise much further in the future. My good 
friend from Michigan, Senator Harr, 
Said last week that the ultimate cost 
might reach $50 billion. 

We should not be misled, since the 
costs seem relatively small now, into 
thinking that another $5 or $10 billion 
will satisfy the every-increasing ap- 
petite for funds. This year’s billion- 
dollar request is only the second install- 
ment on a costly house of cards. 

When will it all end? Only when we 
vote to stop it. 

Last year, many intelligent men—ex- 
perts on the technical questions of ra- 
dars, computers, and deterrence—told us 
that Safeguard was not likely to work in 
actual combat conditions. They testified 
that Safeguard was not cost-effective, be- 
cause it could easily and cheaply be over- 
whelmed. They concluded that Safeguard 
was а wasteful and unreliable system. 
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I will not pretend that I have fully un- 
derstood all these technical arguments. 
But І have been waiting for administra- 
tion supporters to come up with reason- 
able answers to these sensible objections. 
So far they have not. 

In fact, the administration now seems 
to be acting as if the deficiencies pointed 
out last year are fully recognized. 

Last year, opponents of the ABM 
stressed the vulnerability of the missile 
site radars—MSR—and suggested that a 
better and cheaper defense could be built 
with a less complicated but specialized 
radar designed for Minuteman defense. 
Deputy Secretary Packard and Dr. Fos- 
ter, Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, both said that they had 
considered the use of smaller and cheaper 
radars, but had decided to try to get the 
MSR to do the job. This year they have 
gone ahead with active programs to 
develop such smaller and cheaper radars. 

Last year, the administration dis- 
counted proposals to develop a specialized 
ABM defense specifically designed to pro- 
tect Minuteman missiles. This year, both 
the Air Force and Army are actively in- 
vestigating such possibilities. 

Although the Senate Armed Services 
Committee saw “по compelling need to 
move now to the deployment of an area 
defense," the bill before us does not im- 
pose that restriction on the Pentagon. 
In fact, administration witnesses never 
relented from their support of a full 
system of area defense. And the four sites 
sanctioned by this bil can still be the 
building blocks for such an area defense. 

Our doubts about Safeguard are still 
unresolved. Whenever scientists raise 
technical objections, we are assured by 
the Pentagon that the bugs will be elim- 
inated, given time and enough money. 

Let me say in passing that it seems 
strange that Secretary Laird believes in & 
"fly before you buy" policy for other 
weapons systems, but not for. the Safe- 
guard. If ever we needed to.avoid exces- 
sive costs and guarantee effective per- 
formance, it is in the ABM. 

Another change since last year has oc- 
curred in the rationale for Safeguard. In 
recent months, we have heard three dif- 
ferent justifications for the ABM from 
Administration officials. President Nixon 
continues to argue that the system is 
necessary to defend 0.5. cities against a 
potential Chinese attack. Secretary Laird 
has dropped that argument—as has our 
Armed Services Committee—and now 
says that Safeguard is supposed to pro- 
tect U.S. missile sites against Soviet at- 
tack. Since that objective has been seri- 
ously questioned, Dr. Kissinger now says 
that we need an ABM as & stimulus to an 
agreement with the Russians on arms 
limitation. 

The administration no longer uses the 
Chinese threat, the possibility of acci- 
dentally launched ICBM's, or defense of 
U.S. bombers to support the need for the 
Safeguard system. 

What are we really supposed to be buy- 
ing with these billions of dollars? The 
administration has no clear and consis- 
tent rationale for this system. The ra- 
tionale seems to be shifting according 
to what arguments the public seems 
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likely to.buy, rather than according to 
real defense needs. The ABM promises 
to cure more ills than the snake oil once 
sold by itinerant peddlers—and with 
about as much effectiveness, in my 
opinion. 

There seem to be two major arguments 
left to be answered—the strategic argu- 
ment, that Safeguard is necessary to de- 
fend the Minuteman; and the diplo- 
matic, that Safeguard is needed to in- 
sure agreement in the SALT negotia- 
tions. 

Safeguard must stand or fall on its 
effectiveness in the defense of the Min- 
uteman. For that purpose, however, it is 
poorly designed; grossly extravagant, and 
of the most limited effectiveness. 

The perimeter acquisition radars— 
PAR—which cost about $150 million 
each, and the Spartan missiles, which 
cost at least $3 million each, are almost 
totally irrelevant to Minuteman defense. 
The PAR’s are not needed and could well 
be ineffective because of the likelihood of 
& radar blackout produced by high alti- 
tude nuclear bursts. The Spartans would 
be ineffective against even the simplest 
kinds of penetration aids. The adminis- 
tration seems to admit the irrelevance of 
these two components, since it wants to 
add only Sprint missiles to the sites ap- 
proved last year. i 

The missile site radars—MSR—is the 
heart—or, more accurately, the Achilles 
heel—of the Safeguard. But it is so ex- 
pensive that only one is planned for each 
defense site. And the destruction of this 
radar would render the whole defense of 
its ICBM complex totally ineffective. 

Such destruction would be a relatively 
easy task. The radar is so soft that there 
is no need for either high accuracy or 
large warheads in order to destroy it. 
Thus, the radars could be destroyed and 
the whole Safeguard defense negated 
without use of any of the SS-9 missiles 
about which we have heard so much re- 
cently. The SS-11 missiles, which the 
Soviet Union possesses in much larger 
numbers, would have a much more than 
adequate yield and accuracy to destroy 
the MSR’s. 

There is also a problem with the fourth 
major component of the Safeguard sys- 
tem—the Sprint interceptor missiles. 
Here the problem is simply inadequacy 
in numbers. While the administration 
has not seen fit to make public the num- 
ber of these interceptors that are being 
procured, it is clear that they could be 
exhausted by a very modest attack. 
Moreover, because of their limited range, 
only a fraction of the Minutemen in 
each ICBM complex can be defended. 

Although the Safeguard would not 
likely be totally useless in the defense of 
Minuteman, at best it would be useful 
only against a very narrow range of 
threats. Beyond a certain point which is 
far in the future, only a few months’ 
production of more Soviet missiles would 
offset whatever effectiveness Safeguard 
could have. 

This is not my judgment alone. In 
fact, it is the judgment of the Defense 
Department's own Ad Hoc Group on 
Safeguard. The distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) has 
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added greatly to our understanding of 
these points by telling us about the 
O'Neill report from that group. That re- 
port said: 

The group believes that & more cost-effec- 
tive system for the active terminal defense 
of Minuteman than Phase ITA of Safeguard 
can be devised, 


The report also said: 

If the only purpose of Safeguard 1s defined 
to be to protect Minuteman, Phase IIA as 
defined in March 1969 should not proceed. 


If the Soviet threat should develop as 
feared by Secretary Laird, there are pref- 
&ble alternatives to Safeguard. Lt. Gen. 
A. W. Betts, Chief of Army Research and 
Development, admitted that earlier this 
year. He said; 

When you get that kind of threat, then 
Safeguard 1s not the way to defend. 


These preferable alternatives could in- 
clude superhardening of the Minuteman 
sites so that they would be more resistant 
to the effects of nuclear blasts. Almost 
certainly, a superhardening program 
would be less expensive than Safeguard, 
more effective, and attainable on a much 
shorter time scale than the Safeguard 
Deployment. 

Another possibility would be to go 
ahead with the Navy’s underwater long- 
range missile system—ULMS. While the 
Soviet Union obviously now has the tech- 
nology to cope adequately with Safe- 
guard, there is no evidence whatever that 
they have antisubmarine warfare capa- 
bilities to cope adequately with even our 
present submarine force, much less with 
the projected ULMS. 

There is also the option of simply 
building more Minutemen or submarines, 
if the Vienna talks should fail and if we 
feel that our deterrent is becoming jeop- 
ardized. Secretary Laird has claimed that 
the Soviet Union can build new ICBM's 
in about 18 months. It is hard to see why 
it would take the United States much 
longer. We could thus build more mis- 
siles on a much shorter time scale than 
would be required for Safeguard deploy- 
ment. 

These alternatives would be necessary 
only if the SALT negotiations fail, But 
what we all want is for those talks to 
succeed. Thus we must answer the ques- 
tion: Will rejection of Safeguard de- 
stroy the possibility of a strategic arms 
limitation agreement? 

I believe that the answer to that ques- 
tion is no. Our real leverage at Vienna 
comes from our overall strategic position 
and from our capacity to meet any in- 
creased threat, not with one questionable 
system, but with a whole array of alter- 
natives. The Soviet Union and the United 
States did not sit down in Helsinki and 
Vienna simply to get agreement restrict- 
ing ABM’s, but to stabilize the number of 
warheads. Both nations recognize that it 
is.in their interest to get some kind of 
agreement on this vital point in order to 
halt the arms race. 

The bargaining card argument is as 
spurious as it is prevalent. 

All along, the men in the Pentagon 
have said that we must judge our ad- 
versaries by their actions and capabil- 
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ties, rather than by their intentions. But 
whatif the men in the Kremlin accept 
the same principle? What would they 
see? 

They would see that the United States 
now leads the Soviet Union in terms of 
deliverable warheads. We have an over- 
kill capacity that would deter any ra- 
tional man from attempting an attack 
on us, Even if all our Minuteman missiles 
were destroyed, we would still have our 
submarine-launched missiles and our 
strategic bombers to wreak unacceptable 
havoc on the Soviet Union. 

Both nations are now moving to halt 
the arms race through the SALT negoti- 
ations. No one in this Chamber would 
want to do anything that would jeopard- 
ize those talks. But while we proceed 
with those vital negotiations, the ad- 
ministration is also proceeding with the 
development, testing, and deployment of 
the very weapons which the negotiations 
are intended to control. 

Such a contradictory policy destroys 
our credibility at the bargaining table 
and jeopardizes the chances for success. 
We must not only say that we want mu- 
tual restrictions on armaments; we must 
also act as if we mean іб, 

How can we justify expanding our ar- 
senal in order to reduce it? That kind 
of military logic is tragically similar to 
the tactic of destroying a village in Viet- 
nam in order to.save it. 

Halting further construction or de- 
ployment of the Safeguard system will 
not endanger a SALT agreement. The 
Russians have reasons far more com- 
peling than the American ABM for 
reaching some agreements on arms lim- 
itations. They—and we—can save bil- 
lions and can free resources for domes- 
tic development if the arms race can be 
halted. Both nations have powerful in- 
centives to reject notions of superiority 
in strategic weapons and accept instead 
sufficlency in deterrence. 

If the Russians use our denial of ABM 
funds—except for research and devel- 
opment—they should know that the con- 
sequences will be expensive and danger- 
ous. Both nations would feel compelled 
to continue the arms race and move into 
a new and costly generation of deadly 
weapons. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? I have 
to go to a committee meeting, and will 
not be able to hear the rest of his speech. 
But I was impressed with what the Sen- 
ator from Towa said regarding the work- 
ability of this matter. I hope he might 
even go farther. 

What has impressed me, in some of 
the hearings and the executive sessions 
on this matter, even last year, was that 
in the discussions as to workability—on 
which I agree with the Senator from 
Iowa in his conclusions—another point 
was added, in that there were several of 
the witnesses who said, “Well, even if 
we make it work, assuming that every- 
thing were solved, we are not so sure 
that we would not, by that time, be de- 
fending something that is obsolete in 
itself.” 

That is what really bothers me about it. 
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Mr. HUGHES. That speculation has 
been brought up many times, as we both 
realize. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. Which adds an- 
other factor to it: Even if we assume that 
we got everything moving and ready, and 
it all was there and working as intended, 
we still might be talking about the de- 
fense of an obsolete war weapon. 

Mr. HUGHES. I wholeheartedly agree 
with the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. President, the history of arms con- 
trol efforts since World War II should 
have taught us that we can reach effec- 
tive agreements with the Russians only 
through a policy of mutual restraint. We 
achieved the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
and the Nonproliferation Treaty only by 
declaring a moratorium on testing and 
on the spread of weapons until the pro- 
fessed willingness of both sides could be 
formalized in a treaty. 

We will obtain an arms limitation 
agreement only if we now show mutual 
understanding and restraint rather than 
mutual suspicion and impulsiveness. 

Approval of the expansion of ABM— 
far from making agreement more like- 
ly—actually would jeopardize the nego- 
tiations. At a time when we should be 
downshifting, we would be moving into 
high gear. 

The distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER) expressed a com- 
mon argument of Safeguard supporters 
when he said last Friday: 

Safeguard is our principal bargaining card. 


That argument, in my opinion, is an 
expensive illusion. From all that. has 
been said about the dubious reliability of 
Safeguard, I cannot see how anyone could 
believe that we have an ace up our sleeve. 
We know—and the Russians know—that 
the Safeguard is only a deuce. We would 
be bluffing only ourselves if we rélied 
upon it to secure an agreement. 

These are our answers to the major 
arguments against a halt in the expan- 
sion of Safeguard. I wish, in return, to 
pose some questions for the supporters of 
this expensive and dubious system to 
answer. 

Why would the Russians abandon 
SALT if we stopped Safeguard? If they 
had strong reasons for entering into dis- 
cussions, these reasons would not have 
been changed. 

Is not the administration’s policy 
fundamentally contradictory? Nations do 
not arm in order to disarm. Nor do they 
trust others who begin a new cycle in 
the arms race while saying they want to 
stabilize the balance of terror. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, 
are there not better ways to spend this 
money? If our negotiations should fail, 
it seems undeniable that there are better 
ways to spend money on Minuteman de- 
fense. And in any event, there are far 
better and more productive ways to help 
our own people. 

With the billion dollars in this bill this 
year, we could provide full-time pre- 
school education for 500,000 children. Or 
we could provide nutritional supplements 
to needy pregnant women, nursing 
mothers, and small infants and still dou- 
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ble the existing food assistance programs. 
Or we could build an additional 350 com- 
prehensive neighborhood health care cen- 
ters. Or we could assist rural develop- 
ment by providing community facilities, 
special housing, and family farm assist- 
ance. 

We could do these things; we could do 
other things. We all have ideas for im- 
proving the quality of life in ‘America, and 
for taking steps to restore a healthy en- 
vironment so that we may continue to 
survive. 

But we must also try to survive the 
threat of nuclear war. To do this, we must 
halt the arms race. 

There is no deadline for action on 
ABM this year. We still have time to 
give peace a chance, to give negotiations 
a chance. Before we start down the path 
of phases II, III, IV, and so on, I hope 
that Senators will give earnest and care- 
ful consideration to the proposal to stop 
all deployment of the ABM. Last year 
was not soon enough. Next year will 
certainly be far too late. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
amendment that I now submit and in- 
tend to propose at the appropriate time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boccs). The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table; 
and, without objection, the amendment 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 829) 1s as fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT No. 829 
On page 2, line 2, of the amendment, strike 


out “838,600,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“381,200,000”. 


On page 2 of the amendment, beginning 
with line 8, strike out all down through and 
including line 20 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


"TITLE IV.—PROHIBITION ON USE OF 
FUNDS FOR DEPLOYMENT OF SAFE- 
GUARD SYSTEM 


“Sec. 401. None of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to this or any other act may be 
used for the purpose of deploying a safeguard 
system at any site.” 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INovYE) be 
added as a cosponsor of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
a Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 831 AND 832 


Mr. HUGHES subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I send to the desk two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by me 
and ask that they be received and 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DoLE). The amendments will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post carried, 
among its letters to the editor, a most 
enlightened and rational statement about 
the true significance of ABM in the con- 
text of the SALT negotiations. 

The conclusion of the five distin- 
guished gentlemen who signed the letter 
is that “а Senate vote against the ABM 
is a vote for success in SALT.” 

This is precisely the conclusion which 
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I have tried to advance today, but since 
their argument is more eloquent and 
persuasive than mine could be, I ask 
unanimous consent that their letter be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue ABM VOTE AND THE SALT TALKS 

Recently administration spokesmen have 
been insisting that unless the Congress au- 
thorizes the continued construction and ex- 
pansion of the Safeguard ABM, it will not 
be possible to negotiate an agreement with 
the Soviets at SALT to limit strategic arma- 
ments, They argue that the negotiators need 
the Safeguard bargaining chip to induce the 
Russians to halt the deployment of their 
large SS-9 ICBMs. 

This would appear to be an attempt to ex- 
ploit the desire of the Senate and the public 
to achieve success in SALT in order to res- 
cue the Safeguard program from defeat. The 
administration has always defended the 
Safeguard ABM defense of Minuteman sites 
on the basis that it was not a threat to the 
U.S.S.R. If true, why then should the con- 
tinuation of this program be a chip to induce 
the Soviets to agree to limit their offensive 
missile deployment? 

The major U.S, threat to Soviet security 
lies in the deployment of the U.S. MIRV sys- 
tems, On April 9, 1970, the Senate passed a 
resolution by a vote of 72 to 6 urging that 
the President propose to the U.S.S.R. an im- 
mediate suspension by both countries of fur- 
ther deployment of all offensive and defen- 
Sive nuclear strategic weapons systems. Yet 
this MIRV chip has been thrown away by 
the accelerated deployment of the Minute- 
man III and Poseidon missiles with their 
MIRV warheads and by the reported pro- 
posal that any MIRV limitations must be ac- 
companied by Soviet acceptance of extensive 
inspection of both offensive and defensive 
missile sites, There is no security justifica- 
tion for such urgent MIRV deployment since 
the heavy Soviet ABM which they were de- 
signed to penetrate could not be deployed 
&nd become operational for many, many 
years. 

It has also been reported that the possible 
outcome of SALT would be an agreement 
that henceforth the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. wil limit their ABMs to the de- 
fense of their capitals. The continued de- 
ployment of Safeguard at the Minuteman 
sites will not in any way contribute to the 
defense of Washington, and the Senate 1s 
being asked to endorse the expenditure of 
funds for useless hardware if SALT is suc- 
cessful and for an admittedly at best mar- 
ginally effective system if it is unsuccess- 
ful. Why the U.S. should try to get the 
Soviets to agree to the deployment of ABM 
defenses for Washington and Moscow in- 
stead of a complete ABM ban is not clear, 
since the defense of Washington will not 
accomplish any of President Nixon's three 
objectives for an ABM system, A com- 
plete ban would eliminate the need for 
MIRVs and simplify the problems of ver- 
ification by obviating any possible need for 
inspection. It is reported that the Soviets 
pere indicated interest in such a complete 

an, 

Finally, history has unmistakably demon- 
strated that restraints, not accelerated weap- 
ons programs, pave the road to arms control. 
Overwhelming superiority did not induce 
the Soviets to accept the Baruch plan. On 
the other hand, President Kennedy’s Ameri- 
can University pledge to halt atmospheric 
nuclear testing as long as the Soviets did 
the same rapidly produced agreement to ne- 
gotiate the Limited Test Ban Treaty in 1963. 
Similarly, the Senate passage without dis- 
senting vote of the Pastore Resolution in 
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1966 endorsing efforts to halt the spread of 
nuclear weapons broke the ice toward start- 
ing serious U.S.-U.S.S.R, negotiations on the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. 

If the Senate wishes to conserve funds 
and make a maximum contribution toward 
improving U.S. security by achieving arms 
limitations and agreement at SALT, it will 
refuse authorization of funds for the expan- 
sion of Safeguard and forbid the expendi- 
ture of additional funds for the continued 
deployment at the two Safeguard sites ap- 
proved last year until it is satisfied that 
the negotiators have not been able to per- 
suade the Soviets to agree to limitations on 
offensive and defensive missile systems. 

In our judgment, a Senate vote against 
the ABM is a vote for success in SALT. 

W. AVERELL HARRIMAN. 

KARL KAYSEN, 

ADRIAN S. FISHER. 

FRANKLIN A. LONG. 

HERBERT SCOVILLE, Jr. 
Washington. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr, President, another 
important contribution to the debate 
over the wisdom of proceeding with Safe- 
guard is contained in the current issue 
of The New Republic. In that publica- 
tion, Ralph E. Lapp cogently argues the 
case against ABM, declaring at one point 
in his article that: 

The Pentagon, having gotten the camel's 
head under the tent, is trying to ram through 
at least a hump. 


Nothing has been completed in Mon- 
tana or North Dakota. 

Lapp writes: 

Nothing works—but now the Defense De- 
partment summons forth Phase II to cram 
more short-range Sprint missle interceptors 
into the Montana-North Dakota sites, and 
seeks to establish a brand new Safeguard 
site to protect the Whiteman AFB in Mis- 
souri. 


The aptness of the article is such that 
I would like to share it with my col- 
leagues, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALT CHIPS AND SAFEGUARD 
(By Ralph E. Lapp) 

The US Senate is now debating Phase II 
of the Safeguard anti-ballistic missile pro- 
gram. Phase I of this ABM effort squeaked 
through the Senate last year by the narrow- 
est of margins and, anticipating another 
close vote, the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee has pared back the program hoping 
that & more modestly priced system will win 
support. 

In reporting out the authorization bill, 
Senator John Stennis, chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, claimed that the 
new version of Safeguard would cost only 
$6.5 billion as opposed to $10.7 billion for 
the full system. In making this cutback the 
Committee has once more shifted its stance 
on ABM, this time abandoning the 12-site 
&rea defense system (including protection 
against Red Chinese missiles) in favor of & 
4-site deployment of radars and missiles. 
These will be aimed at defending part of the 
Minuteman ICBM force against the threat of 
& first strike by the Soviet Union. Senator 
Stennis maintains that the missile defense 
of Minuteman is absolutely essential to the 
survival of the United States—a thesis held 
with equal fervor by Defense Secretary Mel- 
vin Laird who has based his case for Safe- 
guard on the first-strike potential of the 
mighty 85-9 Soviet missiles, as projected to 
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the mid-1970s. But Sen. Stennis and Safe- 

backers made no secret of the fact 
that their strongest argument is that the 
ABM system is a cardinal bargaining chip 
in the SALT talks, which seek to limit 
strategic arms. Defeat Safeguard, Sen. Sten- 
nis argued on the Senate floor, and “We 
would have a situation where Congress would 
deny to our President the very item—the 
major item, I believe—of the bargaining ar- 
rangement." 

In response to the bargaining chip argu- 
ment, Senator J. W. Fulbright highlighted 
the illogic of the concept: “They say that 
this money is to be only for hard-point de- 
fense for missile sites for Minuteman; and 
the very same day 1n a different context, you 
have Dr. Kissinger, the principal adviser to 
and spokesman for the President, saying, "We 
are considering restricting ABM to the de- 
fense of Washington if the Russians only 
want it for the defense of Moscow’.” Ironi- 
cally, the Washington ABM site is one aban- 
doned in Phase II of the latest Safeguard 
plan. So it's difficult to see how a failure to 
fund Phase II this year has any chip-value 
at all. For that matter there is no ascribable 
value to either Phase I or Phase II since each 
now seeks only to defend Minuteman silos— 
and not to protect cities against atomic at- 
tack. The bargaining power of Phase II has 
to be related to the SS-9 and to further de- 
ployments of this offensive missile, but noth- 
ing coming out of the SALT talks at Vienna 
suggests such & deal. 

Assuming, however, that the SALT agree- 
ment pointed to matching a Washington, 
D.C. ABM defense against the 64-Galosh mis- 
sile system (ABM-1) deployed around Mos- 
cow, would this mean stopping work on the 
US sites planned to protect Minuteman? 
That's hardly a bargain that President Nixon 
could go for, especially since he has placed 
so much emphasis on the Soviet strategic 
threat to these Minuteman. bases. 

Encouraged by the one-vote margin of loss 
in last year’s Safeguard vote, opponents of 
the ABM program had been eager to press 
for denial of further funds to Phase I ($1.0 
billion) and new funds of $0.4 billion for 
Phase II. The former funds one site to defend 
Minuteman missiles at the Malmstrom Air 
Force Base in Montana, and a second site at 
Grank Forks, AFB, North Dakota. Last year, 
in urging approval of funds for Phase I, 
Secretary Laird pleaded: “Let us deploy 
Phase I. Let us complete it. Let us finish it. 
Let us see how it works and after that decide 
whether to go ahead.” This year the Penta- 
gon, having gotten the camel’s head under 
the tent, is trying to ram through аф: least 
& hump. Nothing has been completed in 
Montana or North Dakota; nothing works— 
but now the Defense Department summons 
forth Phase II to cram more short-range 
Sprint missile interceptors into the Mon- 
tana-North Dakota sites, and seeks to estab- 
lish a brand new Safeguard site to protect 
the Whiteman AFB in Missouri. This 3-site 
ABM system will cost $5.9 billion, plus $0.9 
billion for nuclear warheads for a total of 
$6.8 billion. There’s even provision in Phase 
II authorization for preliminary work on an- 
other ABM site for the Warren AFB in Wy- 
oming—the other hump of the camel! 

On July 31, Senators Sherman Cooper (R, 
Ky.) and Philip A. Hart (D, Mich.) revealed 
their ABM opposition strategy, when they 
introduced an amendment to prohibit any 
new ABM sites from being constructed—be- 
yond the two authorized in Phase I. Their 
amendment allows addition of more Sprints 
to the Montana-North Dakota sites, and is 
aimed at countering the don't-steal-the- 
President’s-chips argument. That has be- 
come the mainstay of the Safeguard case, as 
illustrated by Senator Stennis’ admonition 
on July 30th when he summed up a pro- 
ABM speech: '".. . I warn again, as strongly 
as I can, that a vote in the Senate against 
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the ABM means sudden death at this sitting, 
at least, of the SALT talks in Vienna.” 

The history of the ABM project is tortuous, 
but never has a weapons system’s justifica- 
tion shifted so abruptly to a basis of arms 
limitation. 

It’s tempting for a critic of Safeguard to 
analyze the new crop of inconsistencies, sud- 
den swerves and policy twists in the pro- 
gram, but such an exercise merely under- 
lines the irrationality of the whole program. 
Rather than attempt to follow the switch- 
backs and U-turns of Safeguard evolution, 
it is prudent to direct an analysis to the cost 
effectiveness of Safeguard, assuming the 3- 
site system is built and that it works. 

The key question to ask about the Safe- 
guard system is “How much does an ABM 
chip cost us—and how much will it cost 
the Soviets to match us?” Or, as Dr. John 
Foster, Jr., director of the Pentagon’s re- 
search and development programs, put it: 
"—how much does it cost to add an extra 
defensive missile and how much to add an 
offensive missile?" 

Dr. Foster gave his answer—$3 to $5 mil- 
lion for a US interceptor and $10 million 
for a Soviet attacking warhead. His chip cost 
is two or three to one in our favor. But he 
is also chief salesman for the Safeguard and 
as such he may be swept up in his own pro- 
motional zeal. Therefore, we shall examine 
the Safeguard system and make an inde- 
pendent assay of the chip cost. 

First, let’s look at our costs. To do this, 
we need to examine the US ABM system in 
some detail. 

Phase I of Safeguard consists of the fol- 
lowing hardware items for the Malmstrom 
and Grand Forks bases: 

One PAR (Perimeter Acquisition Radar) 
for long-range detection and tracking of 
hostile warheads. 

One MSR (Missile Site Radar) for direct- 
ing missiles to intercept the detected incom- 
ing warheads. 

One battery of long-range Spartan inter- 
ceptors designed primarily for area defense 
of the United States. 

Three batteries of short-range Sprint in- 
terceptors to back up the Spartans and to 
provide an active defense of the system 
radars. 

The radars are the eyes of the Bafeguard 
and they are also its Achilles’ heel. Without 
electronic vision the giant missile system is 
blind and helpless to defend the Minuteman 
missile silos. Unlike the latter, which are 
underground silos built of reinforced con- 
crete, the radars are ten times more vulner- 
able to a nuclear blast. As Defense Secretary 
Laird explained: “That is why most of our 
Sprint missiles will be deployed to provide 
protection for those MSRs." 

In fact, Phase II of Safeguard adds four 
more Sprint batteries to the Montana and 
North Dakota sites to beef up the system. 
And in its initial version, Phase II sought 
to add ABM bases to protect the Whiteman 
(Missouri) and Warren (Wyoming) Minute- 
man fields. However, the Administration 
sensed the temper of the Senate and modi- 
fied this deployment to include only the 
Whiteman site, reserving Warren for a fu- 
ture budget. 

As it now stands, the Safeguard system 
will consist of 3 sites designed to protect 500 
Minuteman missiles at a total cost of $6.8 
billion. This figures out to be about $13 mil- 
lion to protect each Minuteman, but the 
figure 1s too low because there are fewer than 
500 Sprints and Spartans in the system avail- 
able to defend the silos. The Sprints are 
limited to defense of only one Minuteman 
Squadron (50 silos) at a time. 

If the Soviets target their attack on the 
weakest link in the Safeguard chain, they 
would aim to destroy the radars. Therefore, 
the number of interceptor missiles capable 
of fending off such an attack is the critical 
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figure to use in calculating the cost of an 
ABM defense chip. The Pentagon refuses to 
disclose the number of Sprints and Spartans 
being produced in Phase I and II, presum- 
ably to keep the Soviets in the dark. Dis- 
closure of the number would strengthen the 
hand of Safeguard opponents who maintain 
that the system is too thin to provide a thick 
defense of a critical component like MSR. 
In any event, the Soviets will know the num- 
ber soon enough when the Sprint-Spartan 
cells are constructed and made visible to 
orbital photographic inspection, 

It will be assumed that the total number 
of killer missiles available for MSR defense 
is 100 per base or 300 for all three ABM 
installations. 

Assuming that each killer interceptor 
knocks out one incoming warhead, we divide 
$6.8 billion—the system cost—by 300 to ob- 
tain a chip cost of $22 million for the de- 
fense. This figure is many times that given 
by Dr. Foster and is to be explained by the 
fact that he made only marginal allowance 
for radar costs and neglected the total sys- 
tems cost. There is no military experience in 
the anti-missile fleld, although the use of sur- 
face launched missiles in attacking aircraft 
shows that it takes as many as 50 defensive 
missiles to knock out one aircraft. The one- 
for-one ratio that Dr. Foster assumes is a 
most optimistic forecast. Should it require 
two Sprints to kill off one warhead, then the 
chip cost escalates to $45 million apiece. 

Dr. Foster has minimized the U.S. chip 
cost; how valid is his $10 million estimate for 
the matching Soviet chip? Estimating Soviet 
costs is a perilous accounting practice, but 
we shall proceed by using the very same fig- 
ures that Dr. Foster cites for Soviet weapons. 
These are $30 million for the monstrous SS-9 
missile, which carries three 5-megaton war- 
heads, and $10 million for the SS-11 missile 
which mounts a l-megaton warhead. 

Megaton-class warheads are essential for 
silo-busting—for digging Minuteman out of 
the ground—but they are overkill weapons 
when targeted on vulnerable radars. A war- 
head of one-tenth megaton delivered two- 
thirds of a mile off-target would destroy an 
MSR. Therefore the Soviet have a variety 
of offense options in staging an attack on 
Minuteman if they wish to knock out the 
ABM system. They could allocate a small 
number of SS-9s to a radar-busting attack, 
equipping these missiles with many 0.1- 
megation warheads. These need not all be 
MIRVed, i.e., independently targeted reentry 
vehicles; they could be partly clustered war- 
heads like those carried in our A-3 Polaris 
submarine-launched ballistic missile. The 
US Poseidon missile, successor to Polaris, 
can mount a maximum of 14 warheads 
(MIRVs) per missile, so it is not unreason- 
able to assume that the much more massive 
SS-9 missile could carry twice às many war- 
heads. 

The Poseidonizing of the SS-9 was actually 
anticipated in the Report on Military Spend- 
ing (to be discussed 1n a forthcoming article 
in The New Republic) released last month 
by Members of Congress for Peace through 
Law. This report put the cost of an SS-9 
fitted with 20 warheads as $35 million, Thus 
each attacking warhead would cost about $2 
million if allowance is made for launch 
failures. 

A second Soviet option would be the em- 
ployment of SS-11 missiles to carry, say, a 
cluster of five warheads. The Soviets have 
already deployed more than 830 of the SS-11s 
and allocation of a small fraction of these 
to radar-busting would make little impact 
on their inventory. They could also use the 
newer SS-13, a solid-fueled ICBM first de- 
ployed in 1968, to carry a multiple warhead. 
Such options would yteld unit costs of about 
$2 million per attacking warhead. 

Such offensive options are by no means far- 
fetched; they are within easy reach of Soviet 
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technology and must be considered as realis- 
tic threats to Safeguard. The Soviets could 
also employ decoys in an attack on MSR, but 
we shall restrict the analysis to live war- 
heads as stipulated by Dr. Foster. 

The above reckoning gives the Soviets a 
unit cost of $2 million per warhead vis-a-vis 
$22 million for a U.S. killer missile. That's 
an eleven-to-one cost advantage for the 
Soviet. My estimate and Dr. Foster's are 
widely divergent, differing by a factor of 22. 

Senator Stuart Symington (D, Mo.), for- 
mer Secretary of the Air Force, was much 
concerned with offense-defense cost ratios 
and subjected Dr. Foster to a barrage of 
barbed questions in the course of a Senate 
inquiry. Dr. Foster countered by saying: 
“The way to overcome your particular con- 
cern, Senator Symington, 1s to put 1n enough 
missiles for defense at half the price of 
the offense.” But if the criterion used is 
correct, then there is something terribly 
wrong with the Pentagon's arithmetic. 

The criterion used by Dr. Foster is backed 
by the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
for on page 21 of its authorization report we 
find: “The Committee accepts the view that 
the relevant criterion for the evaluation of 
a system of active defense is not the defense 
cost per Minuteman silo saved, or the rela- 
tionship between the cost of the protection 
and the cost of the missile itself. It is, rath- 
er, a comparison of the cost of the defense 
to the cost of the offense to offset that de- 
Tense.” But the Committee provides no cost 
figures to support its case. Instead its chair- 
man switches to a political base, namely, the 
President needs Safeguard as a bargaining 
chip at the SALT table. 

Given the corkscrew course of the U.S. 
ABM program, one may wonder if the bar- 
gaining chip argument is bona fide. If it is 
then one may ask: How many bargaining 
chips do we need? 

As will be shown in my critique of the 
MCPL (Report on Military Spending), the 
Administration is proceeding to acquire ma- 
jor strategic weapons systems—Minuteman 
III and Poseidon—whose chip value must 
impress the Soviets. Given the military 
worth of offensive missiles, the Soviets may 
be pardoned if they view Minuteman III 
and Poseidon as prime pieces on the strate. 
gic chess board and ABM as simply pawns. 


Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I want first to thank 
the Senator from Iowa for the leadership 
he has provided on the ABM issue in 
offering this amendment. I believe that 
it is vitally important that the facts as 
he has stated them be considered and 
recognized by the Senate, and that we 
support this amendment as the soundest 
approach to the vast expenditure of 
funds that would seem to serve no con- 
structive purpose, if ABM were contin- 
ued as proposed in the pending measure. 
So I rise to support the Hughes amend- 
ment, of which I was the first cosponsor. 

Mr. HUGHES. I wish to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for the comments he 
has made regarding my approach to the 
amendment this year, for his continuing 
support, and for his concise look into the 
problems of this gigantic system in 
America which does not seem to be suc- 
cessful or to have the probability of suc- 
cess. I am grateful to the distinguished 
Senator for his comments of support to- 
day as in the past. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the state- 
ment has been made that nations do not 
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arm ih order to disarm. I am bound to say 
that I disagree with that. The entire his- 
tory of conflict is to the contrary. 

We armed belatedly in the First World 
War, only to disarm thereafter. We 
armed belatedly in the Second World 
War, only to disarm precipitately there- 
after. In years almost too short to count, 
we armed hastily again for the Korean 
war, айа we proceeded to cut down on 
forces and then armed again for the 
Vietnam war. The SALT talks are an 
effort to persuade the Russians and our- 
selves to disarm partially, to agree on & 
plateau of disarmament. 

Inever speak on any matters regarding 
the defense of the United States without 
wishing that I could support disarma- 
ment. The Russians for years have con- 
tended that we ought to have unilateral 
and complete disarmament, meaning 
that we disarm and they arm. 

It would be far easier for me, espe- 
cially in an election year, simply to say 
that I agree with all the proposals to dis- 
arm—let us turn the swords into plow- 
shares and till-the soil while other na- 
tions remain strong. I wish I could do 
that. It would make & very good argu- 
ment for me in an election year. 

I really wish I could support all the 
simplistic proposals to tie one hand be- 
hind our back and then try to move just 
as surely as possible into negotiation. 
But the evidence is indisputable to me 
that the one thing which has carried 
the SALT talks toward success has been 
the evidence which the Russians have 
seen on the part of the United States to 
maintain a minimal defensive posture. 
We are only talking about phase I of 
the ABM and not the so-called Chinese 
menace embodied in phase II. 

I would hope that the SALT talks 
could come to an end so that we would 
know exactly what is expected of us, as 
Americans, with the deepest concern 
which every Member of this Chamber 
shares for the proper defense of the 
United States, But when we speak of ex- 
pecting the restraint to be shown by 
other nations, it sounds like anclent his- 
tory, to go back to 1922. That was the 
year, I believe, of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, and the great powers gathered 
and discussed naval disarmament. Then, 
practically everybody in America was for 
the most peaceful solution. Practically 
every Senator then, in those days, was 
for disarmament, and we did not have 
the close division of disagreement. We 
decided to trust everyone else. The argu- 
ments, I am sure, must have sounded as 
they have sounded in this year of 1970: 
What are we afraid of? What are we 
concerned about? If we disarm, they will 
disarm, too. They are only afraid of us. 

We know what happened. We sank our 
battleships. We stopped the construction 
of other great ships on the ways. We had 
Colonel Mitchell go out with his flimsy 
plane and drop some bombs on the 
Ostfriesland, a captured German battle- 
ship, dropped some bombs on other ves- 
sels, and we sank them in the Chesa- 
peake. 

Everyone said, “The nations will not 
make war any more, and they will beat 
their swords into plowshares, and we will 
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follow in the ways of peace." The Jap- 
anese did not destroy any vessels. They 
destroyed only the blueprints. The Im- 
perial German Government did not de- 
stroy any vessels. It destroyed only the 
blueprints. 

Now it is proposed not only that we 
destroy blueprints but also that we 
destroy our arms, that we cease to build, 
and that we do not defend the United 
States as our Defense Department says 
it must be defended. 

I would rather have the other side of 
this argument, It is the popular side. It is 
the side on which people all say, “Never 
mind the defense of the United States. 
Nobody will hurt us." 

We bought one big war and two little 
ones because we believed that argument 
before, and we will buy other wars if we 
believe it again, Just as surely as we 
stand here, we will be saying to those who 
are of an aggressive frame of mind, of & 
warlike nature, “The United States has 
done it again—in 1917 and 1940 and 1950 
and 1961. So now we do it again, and we 
save money. We put it into things that 
we ought to put it in." I agree. We ought 
to put it into this and that and the other, 
and they all need it. But not one of them 
would be worth anything and not & 
domestic benefit would exist if this coun- 
try lay prostrate at the feet of an alert 
and aggressive foe. No, I do not think we 
should go further than the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has gone, but we ought 
to go at least that far. 

We ought to remember the Naval Con- 
ference of 1922 and apply what happened 
after the Treaty of Washington to all the 
arguments being made here. I do not 
know of any acid that would more suc- 
cessfully dissolve most of the arguments 
we are hearing than the recollection of 
the United States one more time deciding 
that it will deal not from strength but 
from weakness—írom the sure strength 
that we believe in our principles, from 
the certain strength that we will defend 
ourselves, and from the complete deter- 
mination that we will not make war upon 
anyone else, that we wish no nation's 
soil, and that we wish to give no offense 
to any peoples. 

But, surely, there is a minimal line, 
and here we are in disagreement—honest, 
concerned Senators, all men of good 
will—as to where the line needs to be 
drawn. For me, I will draw it where the 
Armed Services Committee has drawn it. 
I will support the decision to continue 
only with the deployment of phase I. I will 
hope that the SALT agreements may 
make it possible for nations to forget this 
dreadful rollcall of alphabets—the ABM, 
the ICBM, and the rest of the mutual 
horror with which we are confronting 
ourselves—and it can be done. 

But it is, in my opinion, unlikely to 
be done if the Russian Government is 
convinced that the Congress of the 
United States is unwilling to defend the 
United States with adequate, needed, de- 
terrent weaponry. 

I wish I did not have to make this 
speech, I would far rather be making the 
others. If I could bring myself to believe 
it, I could make a better speech on the 
other side. But my trouble is, I cannot 
believe it. Being unable to believe it, I 
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can only say what I have to say. I may 
add it is against the advice of most 
of the people in my own office that I am 
making this speech, and against the ad- 
vice of the so-called public relations peo- 
ple I know, who say that I should listen 
to the letters and the protests, that I 
Should listen to all those people who will 
help me get reelected. 

I wish I could. But, there is a little 
matter of the oath of office. Each of us 
here separately is responding to his con- 
cept of that oath. So am I. 

I wil have to support the committee. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HUGHES. I should like to indicate 
to the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that the junior Senator from 
Iowa very highly values his opinions in 
regard to this or any other problem 
our Nation may face. Certainly, in the 
common interest of all the people, his 
long experience and years of study and 
expertise in all these fields have brought 
him to a position of leadership in the 
Senate. 

Irespect him for the courage he has 
displayed in going against the advice of 
his public relations friends and most of 
the people in his office, but I should like 
to make a simple request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania: that he read the 
speech I have just delivered on the floor 
of the Senate—I am sure he did not have 
the opportunity to hear it all—and if 
there is any indication in that speech 
that I advocated in any way the disarma- 
ment of this Nation, or in any way to 
lessen the capacity of this Nation to re- 
spond to initiatives by other countries, 
or in any way to abandon the mainte- 
nance of adequate military capability of 
this Nation, under all circumstances, I 
hope that he would so indicate to me, 
because it certainly is not my intention 
to indicate anything like that. 

The discussion and debate over the 
ABM system, on phase I, П, or ПІ, I 
think, as the distinguished Senator in- 
dicated, has the potential result that 
honest men, with the common security 
of their nation as the reason for their 
statements, might arrive at different 
conclusions. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for yielding to me. 

Mr. SCOTT. I want to say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa that I 
shall read his speech and shall read it 
with a great deal of interest. I did read 
a part of it. As the distinguished Sena- 
tor knows, I have not and certainly would 
not imply that there is lessening, or any 
less interest on the part of any Senator, 
or on the part of any other Senator, for 
the protection of this Nation. I had 
hoped to make clear my belief that a 
certain level of protection of our coun- 
try is the minimal level I could support, 
that we do disagree, and that others have 
& view as to other levels which they be- 
lieve to be adequate. 

This is the high tradition of the Sen- 
ate, that Senators disagree without being 
disagreeable about it, that we respect the 
conscience and concerns of each other, 
as I do the deep and the scholarly way 
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in which the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa has approached the subject, quietly 
and reasonably. Therefore, it will be a 
pleasure, indeed, to become acquainted 
with the entire statement which the 
Senator has made. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr, President, wil the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. MURPHY, I was impressed with 
the recitation of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania about the ex- 
periences of the past, where the United 
States had taken the lead in giving con- 
crete evidence that we are not a warlike 
nation, that we seek peace, that we de- 
stroyed our armaments while others tore 
up only their blueprints. I wonder 
whether I am correct in saying that the 
latest experience, I recall, had to do with 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 3 or 4 
years ago during the preparation of 
which, during all the advance talks lead- 
ing up to the meetings, and during the 
meetings themselves, we found that the 
Soviet Union had, during all that time, 
been preparing for tests which gave them 
а great advantage in the nuclear field. 
Is that not quite right? 

Mr. SCOTT. My recollection agrees 
with that of the distinguished Senator 
from California. That is how I so un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. MURPHY. The evidence is that 
during the entire time when we were 
taking the lead and once again saying, 
"Let us make every effort toward peace. 
Let us stop everything. Let us achieve 
peace. Let us achieve this hoped for, 
sought for, and prayed to objective 
where we can, gradually do away with 
armaments," But, during the time of 
those meetings and all those prepara- 
tions, the high-yield tests by the Rus- 
sians were actually ongoing and must 
have been of No. 1 importance in order 
to have been achieved at the time they 
were going on, Is that not the Senator's 
recollection? 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. SCOTT. My recollection is the 
same as that of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want 
to make this statement so that it will 
appear in the Recorp at this point, that 
the statement just made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is one of the best, 
particularly from the standpoint of lead- 
ership. It is also one of the best analyses, 
at the same time, of the situation with 
which we find ourselves confronted. I 
appreciate very much his strong stand 
here to meet what, unfortunately, is our 
first obligation in the Senate; namely, 
to protect the security of this Nation. 

I know there are others who disagree 
with that who are equally as sincere as I 
am, but I think the Senator’s statement 
is something to point to. 

In this whole debate, the statement of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is the 
stake to which the welfare of our coun- 
try can be tied, and I commend him and 
at the same time thank him for ex- 
pressing his fine sentiments. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
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want first to say that I share with the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Носнеѕ), my 


colleague from California (Mr. MUR- 
PHY), and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS), the esteem they have ex- 
pressed for the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, the distinguished Republican 
leader. He has set forth a viewpoint in 
regard to this legislation that merits the 
most careful consideration by the Senate 
and the country. 

I know of no Senator in this body— 
and I am sure he knows of no Senator 
either—who advocates any form of uni- 
lateral disarmament by the United 
States. I believe that every Senator in 
this body knows that, and recognizes that 
the United States must have adequate 
strength to defend itself in a world of 
anarchy. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania stated 
that it would be vastly dangerous if 
others in this world were given the im- 
pression that the Senate did not recog- 
nize the United States must have “ade- 
quate, needed, deterrent weaponry.” 

I would most certainly agree with that 
statement, but I do not see how that 
statement can relate to the discussion on 
the ABM system since I think the De- 
partment of Defense itself, in testimony 
rendered this year to the Armed Services 
Committee, indicated grave doubt as to 
the adequacy of the present proposed 
ABM system and its ability to do its 
performed task. 

If that is true, it is. certainly not 
needed. If that is true, it is not a deter- 
rent. If that is true, it seems to me it 
cannot be classified as weaponry in the 
sense that we would mean by weaponry, 
weapons that can really serve fully the 
defense of this country in a time of trial. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of the 
Hughes amendment, of which I was the 
first cosponsor. 

Last year, during the heated debate 
over the ABM system, a bumper strip 
appeared with the caption 'The ABM 
Is an Edsel.” 

A year later I have concluded that this 
phrase was an insult to the Ford Motor 
Co. 

The Edsel was designed to be an auto- 
mobile, and it worked. 

It is still unclear what the Safeguard 
system was designed to do. 

Safeguard was conceived originally 
for one mission—the defense of our cities. 

When it was found that Safeguard 
could not do this job, it was given an- 
other assignment—the defense of our 
Minuteman sites. 

Now there is clear and compelling evi- 
dence that it will not be able to do this 
job either, and that there are less costly 
and more effective ways to handle the 
defense of our Minuteman. 

The Safeguard system then is still, this 
year, as it was last year, a weapons sys- 
tem in search of a mission. 

We have heard many arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of ABM over the past 
years. 

The defense of our cities, protection 
from the threat of a Chinese nuclear at- 
tack, the defense of our own land-based 
missiles, and so forth. 

In fact, there never has been a major 
weapons system for which so many dis- 
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ingenuous and conflicting claims have 
been advanced. 

The latest and perhaps the most 
ludicrous argument advanced in favor of 
the ABM is that we need it as a bargain- 
ing chip for the SALT negotiations in 
Vienna. 

This argument would be genuinely 
funny if it were not for the tragic con- 
sequences which could flow from it. 

Those who advance it believe that we 
can negotiate successfully with the So- 
viet Union only if we do so from a posi- 
tion of strength. 

The fact is, however, that negotiation 
from a position of strength has never 
worked in nuclear negotiations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

As Dr. Adrian Fisher points out, the 
Soviets rejected the Baruch plan in 1946 
because they felt acceptance of the plan 
would make them a second-class power. 

Similarly, we rejected Soviet overtures 
for a restriction of strategic nuclear de- 
livery systems in 1957, because of our 
fears that they were ahead of us in de- 
livery systems at that time. 

In fact, arms limitation arguments 
have been successfully concluded be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States only in those instances when both 
sides approached negotiations with an 
attitude of restraint. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will my 
distinguished colleague yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I would 
be most interested in knowing what 
arms limitations conferences my distin- 
guished colleague considers to be suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
just going on to cite some that were 
successful. My analysis of them as being 
successful is based on my reading of 
current history and the remarks on the 
ABM debate by Dr. Adrian Fisher, who 
was the principal negotiator for the 
United States with the Soviet Union, 
some of which negotiations were suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, was he 
the chairman of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency? 

Mr. CRANSTON. No. He was an ad- 
viser in the State Department. 

Mr. MURPHY. He was connected with 
the Department of State and not with 
the Department of Defense? 

Mr. CRANSTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. CRANSTON. As an example of the 
times when we did not negotiate from 
& position of superstrength—and not 
from a position of weakness—but of re- 
straint, I will cite the Antarctic Treaty, 
the Test Ban Treaty, and the Treaty on 
the Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons, 

One of the most impressive pieces of 
evidence Dr. Fisher advances to support 
his contention that arms limitation nego- 
tiations are more successful when con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of restraint is 
the importance he attaches to. the 
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Pastore resolution in clearing the way for 
the nonproliferation treaty. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, would 
my distinguished colleague yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CRANSTON, I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, was my 
distinguished colleague in the Chamber 
when I referred to the Test Ban Treaty 
and pointed out that during the times of 
the talks and the meetings and all dur- 
ing the preparations for them, the tests 
which the Soviet Union conducted at that 
time and just before gave them a great 
advantage in the high yield atmospheric 
nuclear test? In other words, we had had 
a great advantage up to that point. But 
there is still some question as to whether 
they were successful negotiations from 
the standpoint of the United States of 
America. 

I wonder if my distinguished colleague 
recalls that as to the nonproliferation 
treaty—and, from my standpoint, it was 
not a successful treaty from the stand- 
point of the United States—that all 
that treaty would do, once it was signed, 
would be to make the United States im- 
mediately involved if a nonnuclear na- 
tion was attacked by a nuclear power. 
We would have to go to the defense of 
the nonnuclear nation. 

Then, as I recall, two nations—the 
French and the Chinese, both of whom 
had nuclear capability—said in essence 
they would not be a party to the treaty. 

All the treaty actually did was tomake 
it impossible for some of our potential 
allies in Europe ever to get nuclear ca- 
pability. 

There was some question in my mind 
as to whether that treaty was success- 
ful and whether it was to the advantage 
of the United States—if it was a treaty, 
in fact—and to the advantage of our 
allies in the free world. 

I merely point that out because I 
know there has been so much discussion 
of these things and so much honest dif- 
ference among those both for and 
against, that I wanted to make certain 
that as much of the history as I have 
been able to pick up is all made clear in 
the process of this debate so that with 
the good Lord’s help, we might come up 
with the right answer. This is one area 
in which we dare not make a mistake. 

I thank my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague. I sim- 
ply would say to him that the Test Ban 
Treaty and the Nonproliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons Treaty were successful 
in that the basic objective was accom- 
plished after substantial time had 
passed following negotiations and the 
Senate proceeded to ratify these trea- 
ties. Apparently the Senate by a vote of 
more than the two-thirds which is re- 
quired felt that all in all, taking into 
account certain unhappy events that 
may have transpired during the nego- 
tiations, it was in our national interest 
to sign the treaties and have them in 
effect. 

I know that my colleague is deeply 
concerned about pollution in this Nation. 
He has done & great deal of work in 
this regard. It was because of the elim- 
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ination of nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere that create such a threat to man- 
kind that we felt that treaty was neces- 
sary. Regardless of what may have hap- 
pened during the time of the negotia- 
tions, it was felt that we should get it 
ratified. 

In regzard to the nonproliferation 
treaty, it was deemed to our advantage 
to have proliferation halted to the de- 
gree that it could be by those nations 
who were willing to sign the treaty. Not 
all of the nations have signed it. The 
greater the proliferation, the more dan- 
ger there would be to mankind. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I com- 
pletely agree with the thesis and the con- 
clusions of my distinguished colleague. 

My only point is that with respect to 
an approach to a hopeful and final solu- 
tion of these armaments, so often we 
hear people say, "Well, if we will make 
the first move and set a good example, 
the others will follow." 

Unfortunately, in my lifetime, I recall 
so often that we made the first move and 
other nations did not follow. 

I am just wondering whether another 
approach might be more successful and 
more productive. For example, there was 
discussion in the debate here as to wheth- 
er the first phase of the ABM would or 
would not help the SALT talks. Every- 
one in this Chamber wanted the SALT 
talks to take place and to be successful. 

There is still a difference of opinion on 
the matter, depending upon which expert 
one listens to, as to whether the first 
phase of the ABM helped the SALT talks. 
Iam under the impression that they did 
help the talks and that the talks pro- 
ceeded to a greater and more successful 
degree because of the ABM than they 
would have had we not voted for the 
ABM. 

As my distinguished colleague knows, 
and perhaps better than I, this is an 
international poker game. I think the 
main target and desire of the United 
States is clearly stated; the object must 
be recognized for all who wish to recog- 
nize it. However, we often find on the 
other side suspicions with respect to 
whether itis real or whether it is for the 
purpose of facade. We always hear the 
same argument: “We will impress them 
that we want to be honest, decent, and 
fair and then they will react the same 
way." My concern is that that has not 
been so over the years. They are always 
testing and they wil operate in their 
self-interest, as a nation. 

At the moment I am concerned as a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services because of the conditions that 
exist in the Soviet Union and the ascend- 
ancy of the military group to the polit- 
buro, and the fact that they are building 
their military establishment not only at 
a fast rate but at a faster rate than our 
intelligence thought possible until 6 
months ago. Also, at home we know that 
within the Soviet Union they have eco- 
nomic programs with very great and 
widespread problems, and with these 
conditions put together throughout his- 
tory they have always resulted in serious 
trouble in the world. 

So reading from the lessons of his- 
tory and putting all of this together it 
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is possible the Senator from California 
may be supersensitive in his desire with 
respect to the outcome of this agree- 
ment, but it is hoped that we will come 
up with the proper answer that will in- 
sure properly and safely the national se- 
curity of the United States, for if that 
is destroyed I am afraid the main cause 
of peace throughout the world will be 
destroyed. 

Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. CRANSTON. The senior Senator 
from California and the junior Senator 
from California are totally together in 
being determined to do whatever is nec- 
essary for the security of our Nation, the 
final point my colleague touched upon. 
Our only difference is that sometimes we 
have different theories as to how best to 
achieve that end. 

On the matter of negotiations I will 
grant that the question of how the other 
side will react to a particular set of cir- 
cumstances can never be known until 
you are at the bargaining table. But in 
looking at history, in five efforts at nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union two were 
unsuccessful where one side was trying 
to negotiate from a position of over- 
whelming strength and three have been 
successfully negotiated without the other 
side seeking to get the best of the other. 

Thus, in the case I was last discussing 
before entering into colloguy with my 
distinguished colleague from California, 
it was only after the Pastore resolution 
was adopted by the Senate that the way 
was clear for negotiations leading to the 
nonproliferation treaty. 

Only when we made it clear that we 
had no intention of transferring our nu- 
clear weapons to other powers did the 
negotiations begin to move ahead in 
earnest. 

I am convinced that the negotiation 
through strength approach is discredited 
both by experience and by commonsense. 

I realize, however, that many of my 
colleagues disagree. 

And I should like to leave one final 
thought with those who hold to a differ- 
ent view: 

Does the deployment of a costly, non- 
cost effective ABM system which demon- 
strably cannot do the job it is supposed 
to do increase America's strength? 

My conviction is that it does not, that 
it is just another costly and needless 
mistake. 

The Russians, whatever else they may 
be, are not stupid. 

They know, as well as we do, the limits 
of an ABM system. 

After all, they stopped building one of 
their own. 

This being the case, it seems to me 
that our own ABM is a pretty soggy chip 
to try to cash in at the SALT talks. 

Mr. President, my firm belief is that 
there is neither safety nor security for 
any of us in a continuing arms race. 

I believe responsible men in all nations 
are coming more and more to this view. 

I realize, however, that pending the 
day when comprehensive arms reduction 
agreements are negotiated, we will have 
to.continue to spend billions for our na- 
tional defense. 

But let us not bemuse ourselves into 
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thinking that pouring billions into weap- 
ons systems which do not work will af- 
ford us any additional security. 

Mr. President, we have already poured 
enough money down the drain on Safe- 
guard. For the reasons I advanced and 
the reasons so eloquently and articulately 
advanced by the Senator from Iowa, let 
us not waste any more money now. 

LETTER OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE LAIRD ON 
SAFEGUARD ABM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I want 
to place in the Record today a letter to 
me from Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird expressing the Secretary’s view 
that diversion of the $365 million in Safe- 
guard research and development funds 
to a program of R. & D. on hardsite de- 
fense would “necessitate cancellation of 
the phase 1 deployment." 

Senator STENNIS and I had expressed 
the same view on the floor of the Senate 
last Wednesday, August 5, in comment- 
ing on the Hart-Cooper amendment to 
the Defense Procurement Act, and on the 
explanations given by the sponsors in 
support of that amendment. 

In his letter, Secretary Laird also 
points out that the development of a 
hardsite defense system is not envisaged 
as a replacement for Safeguard. The Sec- 
retary wrote: 

Far from rendering Safeguard obsolete, 
hardsite components if deployed in com- 
bination with the Safeguard defense of Min- 
uteman would provide a formidable counter 
to a severe threat, should it materialize. 


Secretary Laird's letter confirms my 
view, expressed on the floor of the Sen- 
ate last Wednesday. The Secretary states 
that in the event of a severe and rapid 
increase in the Soviet threat to Minute- 
man: 

We could strengthen the four-site Safe- 
guard defense of Minuteman by deploying 
more Sprints and more MSRs in the same 
four Minuteman fields. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Secretary Laird’s letter of Au- 
gust 7 be placed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C. August 7, 1970. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Scoop: I am writing in answer to 
your questions about tbe impact of amend- 
ing the authorization bill to redirect $365 
million in Safeguard Fiscal 1971 RDT&E 
funds to development of a dedicated hard- 
site defense system. 

Redirection of these funds would require 
that we stop deployment of Phase 1. With- 
out funds for completing the relatively small 
amount of development work remaining and 
without funds for continuation of test and 
evaluation of system operation we could not 
field a completed system. This would, in 
turn, require that the contractors disband 
the skilled work force and specialized facili- 
ties assembled to produce Safeguard com- 
ponents, 

The reason the impact is so severe is that 
redirection of the Safeguard RDT&E funds 
would preclude completion of Safeguard de- 
velopment and would bring to an immediate 
halt our test and evaluation program at 
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Meck Island in the Kwajalein Atoll. There 
would be no further flight tests of the pro- 
totype system on Meck Island. I think you 
know that we have installed on Meck Island 
the essential elements of Minuteman de- 
fense—an MSR, its test data processor, initial 
software, Spartan. launchers and Sprint 
launchers. We are now integrating this com- 
plex into a working system and have already 
passed the first milestone of a successful 
space point intercept with a Spartan missile 
under control of the Missile Site Radar and 
its data processor. It is absolutely essential 
that we complete this test and evaluation 
work, which gives us a very early look at the 
system performance. I am completely con- 
fident that the Meck Island tests will dem- 
onstrate continuing success; however, fur- 
ther confirmation by field testing is essen- 
tial, and we want to get on with it. We 
must have the RDT&E funds that pay for 
operation of the Meck Island complex, for 
the Spartan and Sprint missiles flown in 
the test, special test targets, etc. Also, the 
RDT&E funds are needed to continue soft- 
ware development for the operational sites 
and to continue development of the Modi- 
fied Spartan, 

In the matter of developing a dedicated 
hardsite defense system, I fully support the 
development, and on numerous occasions 
Mr. Packard and I have so testified. We have 
tried to make clear the role hardsite defense 
plays vis-a-vis Safeguard defense of Minute- 
man. Safeguard is the earliest effective de- 
fense of Minuteman we can deploy. It will 
be effective against the likely threat of the 
middle 1970s, and for moderate threat levels 
Safeguard is economical. 

It is important to understand two things: 
(1) dedicated hardsite defense cannot be 
available as early as Safeguard, and (2) hard- 
site is economical only if needed and de- 
ployed to counter very high threat levels. 
We do not expect these very high threat 
levels in the middle 1970s. Rather, we would 
expect them to develop later, if at all. But as 
& hedge against the possibility that the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks fail to limit So- 
viet ICBM deployment and that our Safe- 
guard deployment in defense of Minuteman 
fails to discourage Soviet ICBM prolifera- 
tion, we are developing a hardsite system 
that could augment Safeguard, if necessary. 

Incidentally, I have read some recent press 
stories stating that hardsite is intended to 
replace Safeguard. This is incorrect. Far from 
rendering Safeguard obsolete, hardsite com- 
ponents if deployed in combination with the 
Safeguard defense of Minuteman would pro- 
vide a formidable counter to a severe threat, 
should it materialize. Should the threat grow 
with extreme and unexpected rapidity so that 
it exceeds the Safeguard defense level before 
hardsite is available—something we do not 
predict at this time—we could strengthen 
the four-site Safeguard defense of Minute- 
man by deploying more Sprints and more 
MSRs in the same four Minuteman fields. We 
have no plan to do this, and we do not ex- 
pect that it will be necessary; however, it is 
important to note that the option is avail- 
able. 

We are making good progress with the 
hardsite R&D program. It is now in the con- 
cept formulation stage, and we are defining 
& hardsite design which would be optimum 
for economical defense of Minuteman against 
very heavy threats. In addition we have 
funded some R&D work in technology areas 
which we are certain will be essential in de- 
veloping hardsite system hardware and soft- 
ware. 

We have not yet worked out detailed costs 
and schedules, but it appears that the de- 
velopment program will lead to & system 
which would become available, if needed, in 
the late 1970s, several years later than Safe- 
guard. I have heard the comment of some 
who believe that we could make the hardsite 
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system available sooner, even as soon as Safe- 
guard. These comments overlook, for exam- 
ple, the fact that & full-scale prototype of 
the Safeguard Missile Site Radar has been 
under test on Meck Island for almost two 
years now while the hardsite system is today 
only a concept in the early stage of definition. 
Hardsite hardware has yet to be constructed 
for test and evaluation. 

Also, redirection of the $365 million of 
Safeguard RDT&E funds to support hardsite 
development is unnecessary. As we have tes- 
tified, we have in the Advanced Ballistic 
Missile Defense line item of our budget $158 
million in FY 71 R&D funds, of which $58 
million is set aside for development of a 
hardsite defense system. This amount was 
chosen to be wholly adequate for this phase 
of the program. Additional funding at this 
time would not expedite the hardsite pro- 


gram. 

In summary, redirection of the Safeguard 
FY 71 RDT&E funds would necessitate can- 
cellation of the Phase 1 deployment and all 
further deployment options. The diversion 
of these funds to the hardsite program would 
not expedite the development because it is 
fully funded for Fiscal 1971. 

Sincerely, 
MEL LAIRD, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to conduct a colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Iowa concerning the time to 
vote on Wednesday, a matter that I think 
will be of interest to Senators. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
has an amendment which he has just 
explained. Referring to the unanimous- 
consent agreement, there is & special pro- 
vision for 1 hour to each side on the 
Hughes-Brooke amendments. 

The Senator from Iowa made a sug- 
gestion to see what would be the situa- 
tion about coming to that amendment 
on Wednesday and getting it disposed 
of well ahead of the vote on the Cooper- 
Hart amendment. 

Wil the Senator state the proposal 
now? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, as the 
distinguished Senator has indicated, try- 
ing to accommodate the number of Sen- 
&tors who wish to be present for the 
vote on the Hughes amendment on 
Wednesday, it becomes apparent that, 1f 
we could reach an agreement that we 
would not take up the amendment until 
11:30 a.m., it would probably be the most 
convenient time, thereby bringing it toa 
final vote at about 1:30 in the afternoon. 
If that could be arranged with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi and 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper) I think it would be 
convenient, if it is also in keeping with 
whatever the nature of the objectives 
might be. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think we should not 
try to change the unanimous-consent 
agreement. All we could do would be to 
have an understanding that the author 
of the amendment and the manager of 
the bill will work to that end. This would 
leave 2 hours before 3:30, the time for 
the vote on the Cooper-Hart amendment. 
The proposal has appeal to me. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is in the Chamber 
as is the Senator from Texas (Mr. Tow- 
ER). They might have some comment to 
make. 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss this matter with the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), but I understood his amend- 
ment would be called up subsequent to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa, in which case it would seem to me, 
considering the time expended to vote, 
that the Hughes amendment should come 
up earlier and be voted on Wednesday, 
but somewhat earlier than 1:30. As I said, 
I have not had an opportunity to discuss 
this with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. HUGHES, The Senator from Iowa 
is willing to give the Senator an oppor- 
tunity to speak with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, or with whomever he 
wishes, to work toward this end. 

The purpose of the colloquy is to see 
if it is possible if we could bring it up 
before 11:30. 

Mr. TOWER, I understand the agree- 
ment specifies no time, except, from the 
standpoint of debate time, that they 
should be disposed of prior to the vote 
set at 3:30 on the Cooper-Hart amend- 
ment, as conceivably amended or not 
amended. 

My suggestion is this: It is conceiva- 
ble that the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa and the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts could be 
brought up in turn and debated, with the 
vote being postponed until the debate on 
all amendments has been concluded, and 
then the debate on each amendment in 
turn being voted on, arriving at the vote 
on the Cooper-Hart amendment at, say, 
3:30. 

Mr. STENNIS. May I call attention to 
the fact that, although I called it the 
Brooke amendment, it is altogether dif- 
ferent from the Hughes amendment. It is 
an amendment to the bill; it is not an 
amendment to the Cooper-Hart amend- 
ment. The amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa is an amendment to the 
Cooper-Hart amendment. I think they 
are two separate and distinct matters, 
even though I used the name of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TOWER. It was my understanding, 
though, when we got the consent agree- 
ment, that the time on all the amend- 
ments would be limited to 1 hour ex- 
cept that there would be a limitation of 
2 hours on the amendments of the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Iowa, which would imply 
that the Senator from Iowa intended it 
as & substitute or as an amendment to 
the Cooper-Hart amendment. Otherwise 
it would not apply here. If it were an 
amendment to the bill only, it could be 
brought up at a subsequent time to the 
vote on the Cooper-Hart amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is in town. Perhaps he 
should be notified. 

Mr. COOPER, The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. BROOKE) is not present 
at this time. I understood him to say he 
would offer his amendment to the bill. 
Would it be helpful if the Senator from 
Mississippi, the Senator from Texas, the 
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Senator from Iowa, the Senator from 
Michigan, and I could meet here at & 
stated time tomorrow and see if we could 
work out the schedule for Wednesday's 
vote in a more satisfactory manner? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think so. If it could 
be done this afternoon, it would be much 
better, because so many Senators want 
to know. 

Mr. COOPER. At the conclusion of the 
speech of the Senator from Kansas, I 
shall try to reach the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart) and the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE). 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, it makes very little 
difference to me how it is done, I am sim- 
ply trying to protect the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I would like to ascertain 
whether he intends to offer his amend- 
ment prior to the vote on the Cooper- 
Hart amendment or subsequently. It was 
my understanding, when the original 
consent agreement was propounded, that 
it would be offered as an amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky and the Senator from Michi- 
gan. Otherwise, it would not have been 
included in the consent agreement. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to make this statement on behalf of the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart) and 
myself. 

On August 5, Senators Jackson and 
STENNIS raised a question about our 
amendment No. 819 to the military pro- 
curement bill, H.R. 17123. We wish to 
assert once again, as we did in a press 
statement that day, that the Hart-Cooper 
amendment does not restrict the use of 
the $365 million requested by the De- 
partment of Defense for research and 
development on Safeguard. It is the view 
of Senator Hart and myself that research 
and development should be directed to- 
ward the deployment of an effective sys- 
tem specifically designed for the protec- 
tion of the Minuteman deterrent, but our 
amendment does not compel the De- 
partment of Defense to use the research 
and development funds in this way. 

The language of the Hart-Cooper 
amendment makes this statement clear: 
that it does not affect or restrict in any 
way the use of the funds provided in the 
bill for phase I, including the use of those 
funds for research, development, testing, 
and evaluation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment (No. 819) was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 819 

On page 7, line 1, strike out “$1,031,600,000” 
and insert in Heu thereof '*$838,600,000", 

On page 16, line 8, strike out “$322,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof ''$192,800,000". 

On page 17, beginning with line 15, strike 
out all down through line 5 on page 18, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

"SEC. 402, (a) No funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this or any other Act may be obli- 
gated or expended in connection with 
deployment of the Safeguard antiballistic 
missile system, or any part or component 
thereof, at any site other than the two sites 
at which deployment was heretofore author- 
ized by law( Malmstrom Air Force Base, Great 
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Falls, Montana, and Grand Forks Air Force 
Base, Grand Forks, North Dakota). 

“(b) The provisions fo subsection (a) shall 
not apply to the obligation or expenditure 
of funds for research, development, testing, 


and evaluation activities carried out in sup- 
port of any advanced antiballistic missile 
program at sites heretofore established for 
such purpose.” 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s viewpoint. I thank 
him for putting that matter in the 
Recor as a part of the history. We will 
have to refer to that again at an appro- 
priate time. 

THE SAFEGUARD SYSTEM 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, last year I 
spoke of the need for authorizing the 
deployment of the first phase of the Safe- 
guard ABM system. As you recall, the 
debate of this issue was long and heated. 
As I said last year: 

Spirited debate is inevitable when we are 
confronted with a problem of such technical 
magnitude and scientific complexity as our 
deterrent defense system. 


We are’ now considering an authoriza- 
tion to continue work on the Safeguard 
system, a step which represents the mini- 
mum response to an urgent need. 

The President has made a clear and 
persuasive case for this continuation of 
Safeguard. As in the past, he has been 
reasonable, prudent, and realistic in his 
proposals. 

It is unbelievable that the Senate is 
now trying to handcuff President Nixon 
in light of what he has achieved in the 
last 18 months. 

First, the President has a plan for 
peace in Vietnam, and it is working. 

Second, an Arab-Israel ceasefire be- 
gan Friday night as a result of Mideast 
peace proposals prepared by the Nixon 
administration. 

Third, progress is being made at the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks—begun 
under the Nixon administration—in 
Vienna. 

In view of these developments, it seems 
indefensible that the President’s judg- 
ment, motives, or wisdom would be ques- 
tioned now with reference to Safeguard. 

CRUCIAL MOMENTUM 


Last year, by a narrow majority, au- 
thorization was granted to begin work 
on two sites—Grand Forks Air Force 
Base, N. Dak., and Malmstrom Air 
Force Base, Mont. That work has begun 
and much has been accomplished. Most 
importantly, the Safeguard program has 
developed the momentum so necessary 
for the timely and orderly prosecution of 
the deployment. Thousands of Govern- 
ment and contractor personnel have been 
employed. Production lines have been 
established. Site construction has been 
initiated. Getting all of this started and 
keeping it going in an orderly, coordi- 
nated fashion is no easy job. It is a stu- 
pendous management task that, once 
interrupted, is extremely difficult, costly, 
and time consuming to resume. 

Just as we have established a momen- 
tum with the ABM, so have the Soviets, 
since 1965, built up a momentum in de- 
veloping and deploying their strategic 
offensive force. This momentum is most 
disturbing as it applies to the installa- 
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tion of the giant SS-9 ICBM. If this 
momentum continues, we face the pros- 
pect in a very few years of a real threat 
to our Minuteman ICBM force—the 
backbone of our deterrent. 

This year we are considering addi- 
tional authorization to continue the mo- 
mentum established by the work already 
authorized. This authorization, as rec- 
ommended by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, would permit work to continue 
on the previously authorized sites at 
Malmstrom and Grand Forks and also 
authorize full deployment at Whiteman 
and advanced preparation at Warren Air 
Force Base. In making its recommenda- 
tion, the committee stressed the urgent 
need to provide for the defense of our 
land-based deterrent. 

THE SAME ISSUE 


Mr. President, the issue before us now 
has not changed from last year. The 
issue revolves around the strategic reality 
of our defense posture. The time has 
again come when the Senate of the 
United States either gives the President 
the tools to bring peace and security, or 
denies them. In this respect, nothing has 
changed. Nothing has happened since 
last year to justify altering the course 
we established then. The threat has not 
disappeared—it has increased. We do 
not have an arms limitation agreement 
with the Russians, and we do not know 
when we will We were confident the 
system would work last year. We are 
more confident than ever this year of its 
effectiveness. In short, if there was a 
valid reason to begin deployment last 
year, there is certainly a valid reason 
to continue, uninterrupted, at least the 
minimum deployment needed to preserve 
our security. 

Now, let us look at some of the more 
prevalent arguments that have been 
raised by those who oppose the system. 

TECHNICAL CAPABILITY 

Perhaps the most frequent charge 
leveled at Safeguard is the assertion that 
it will not work, and that the Minute- 
man defense part of Safeguard is com- 
posed of castoff equipment designed 
to defend cities rather than hardened 
silos. These assertions are not true. Safe- 
guard radars and missiles are made of 
components well within our current state 
of the art with performance character- 
istics well matched to the multiple mis- 
sion requirements of Safeguard. In other 
words, current, proven technology is 
being employed in the development of 
the system. This development is drawing 
to a close as far as the major subsys- 
tems—the radars, computers, and Spar- 
tan and Sprint missiles are concerned. 
Integration of these subsystems into a 
prototype ABM at Kwajalein Atoll has 
begun, and the test programs of both 
hardware and software have progressed 
extremely well to date. In short, we have 
overwhelming technical evidence that 
the system will perform its assigned 
missions. 

MINUTEMAN DEFENSE 

The assertion that Safeguard equip- 
ment is not designed to defend hardened 
Minuteman silos is equally false. The re- 
quirement to provide for defense of hard 
targets was established in the early days 
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of the Nike X research and development 
program. Nike X components were devel- 
oped from the outset with the dual re- 
quirements of providing hard target and 
city defense capability. Sentinel built on 
Nike X components and provided an 
option for Minuteman defense. Sentinel 
sites were planned for this capability. 

When the Nike-Zeus program was re- 
oriented toward the Nike X program, 
Secretary McNamara in his statement to 
the House Appropriations Committee on 
February 6, 1963, stated: 

The revised program pursues certain spe- 
cific developments in radar technology and 
will be oriented toward the defense of hard 
sites, such as missile bases and command 
posts, against ballistic missile attack, 


Regarding Sentinel, Secretary Clifford 
stated in his January 1969, statement 
on the fiscal 1970 defense budget: 

The Sentinel System would also have a 
number of other advantages. It would serve 
as а foundation to which we could add a 
defense of our Minuetman and bomber 
forces if that later becomes desirable. 


In effect, Safeguard defense of Min- 
uteman exercises the Minuteman defense 
option that was always part of the Sen- 
tinel design. 


DEFENSE OF RADAR 


Another argument leveled at the sys- 
tem is that the missile site radar is not 
as hard as the Minuteman silo it de- 
fends, The survivability of the Safeguard 
radars does not rely on hardening but on 
defending them with Sprint missiles. 
The radars are hardened to the level re- 
quired to utilize the capability of Sprint 
to defend them. For the offense to be 
confident of destroying the radars he is 
forced to target enough missiles to ex- 
haust the defense missiles stockpiles 
whether he attacks the radars of the 
Minuteman silos. 

ADDITIONAL RADAR 


Critics of Safeguard sometimes say the 
projected threat to Minuteman is unreal 
and that no defense is needed. At other 
times they say that the projected threat 
could “overwhelm” Safeguard and pre- 
sumably destroy Minuteman too. An- 
other favorite criticism is that Safe- 
guard is effective only against a 
“narrow band of threats.” It is true 
that Soviet forces operational today do 
not require Safeguard, but their threat 
continues to grow, It is true also that 
Safeguard, like any defense system, can 
be exhausted if the threat grows indefi- 
nitely. The Safeguard defense of Min- 
uteman was chosen to cope with neither 
the extreme of no threat growth nor 
maximum conceivable threat growth. 
The Safeguard deployment is aimed at 
threat growth between these extremes 
and—perhaps more important—is aimed 
at discouraging the endless proliferation 
of Soviet hard target killers. Neverthe- 
less, if the threat should grow sig- 
nificantly larger than the level against 
which the Safeguard Minuteman defense 
is designed, additional radars could be 
added to provide even greater leverage 
in the price charged the offense to pene- 
trate. New, less expensive components 
dedicated to hard target defense are 
being developed as a hedge against a 
massive threat to Minuteman. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST “BLACKOUT” 

In addition to charging that the radars 
are vulnerable because they are “soft,” 
opponents of the Safeguard system also 
say that its radars can be “blacked out” 
by large precursor warheads detonated 
at high altitudes specifically for that 
purpose. They also contend that self- 
blackout may result from Spartan war- 
heads detonated against the first enemy 
reentry vehicles. 

The truth is that over the past several 
years, extensive analyses have been made 
of the effect on the ABM radar of both 
self-blackout and precursor blackout. On 
the basis of the studies, it was concluded 
that the fully deployed Safeguard sys- 
tem would not be seriously limited by 
self-blackout effects during attacks up 
to the maximum postulated Chinese 
Communist threat level as long as proper 
decisions are made concerning intercept 
doctrine. The same conclusion is true for 
the estimated heavier attack against the 
defended Minuteman force. This is be- 
cause we would primarily use the low 
yield Sprint whose blackout effect on the 
defense is minimal. 

A further conclusion of past studies 
is that precursor attack planning must 
take into consideration the attacker's 
operational difficulty in mounting such 
an attack with high confidence that his 
attack will succeed. Since the success of 
в precursor attack depends on getting a 
series of reentry vehicles in front of the 
Safeguard radars in a critical timing se- 
quence, the enemy planner must program 
his force to give him a high probability 
of achieving this sequence without a sin- 
gle failure, or “hole,” which would cause 
the attack to fail. Studies show that to 
achieve a high expectation of a success- 
ful precursor attack on one target, an 
enemy planner would have to expend a 
great many warheads in the attempt. 
This is especially true because he must 
allow for failures of his own missiles if 
he is to be reasonably sure of maintain- 
ing the blackout. His planning would be 
further complicated because he must 
consider the capability of Safeguard to 
“look around” the blackout cloud, a tac- 
tic which is possible because of the over- 
lapping coverage and data-sharing ca- 
pability of the perimeter acquisition ra- 
dars—PAR’s. Furthermore, some inter- 
ruption of radar data can be tolerated 
as long as the system is designed to cope 
with interruptions—and it is. Conse- 
quently, the numbers of reentry vehicles 
required for a high-confidence precursor 
attack is well beyond the expected size 
of the Chinese ICBM force for some 
years to come. Also, a Soviet submarine- 
launched precursor attack against Safe- 
guard is self defeating because the time 
required to set up and complete the pre- 
cursor attack would enable many SAC 
aircraft to fly away from their bases. De- 
fense of Minuteman against a Soviet at- 
tack is primarily based on the Sprint 
missile, which, with the missile site ra- 
dar—MSR—will perform adequately in 
spite of interrupted perimeter acquisition 
radar—PAR—data during the engage- 
ment. Because the MSR utilizes a higher 
frequency than the PAR, the blackout 
problem is negligible. 
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SAFEGUARD AND THE SALT TALES 

Finally, I would like to discuss an area 
in which, in my opinion, considerable 
misunderstanding still exists. That is the 
role of our ABM in the current talks 
with the Russians regarding strategic 
arms limitation. In our past experience 
in dealing with the Soviets—both as al- 
lies in World War II and as adversaries 
in the cold war, one central fact of life 
has emerged; and that is that they give 
up nothing without receiving something 
in return. This is especially true when 
the defense of Mother Russia is involved. 
I cannot, for the life of me, understand 
how so many of us fail to appreciate 
this. In order to conduct successful ne- 
gotiations, both parties must have some- 
thing to negotiate with—something so 
important to the other side that he is 
willing to give up something for it. Make 
no mistake, my friends. The Russians are 
not in Vienna today out of concern for 
us. They are there for their own advan- 
tage, not ours. 

If, as has been suggested by some, we 
cancel, delay or put in escrow funds 
for further ABM deployment in the hope 
that this will facilitate negotiations we 
would be guilty of the sheerest folly. 
Safeguard in escrow is the same as na- 
tional security in escrow. 

To explore this further, let us strip 
the SALT talks to their bare essentials— 
what do we want and what do we have 
to give up in order to get what we want? 

Our prime objective in these talks is to 
constrain the Soviets from achieving a 
first-strike capability against us. We 
would accomplish this through nego- 
tiated limitations in their strategic of- 
fensive weapons—primarily the SS-9 
ICBM. 

Our best hope for achieving such lim- 
itations is to negotiate Safeguard. Safe- 
guard is the one major ongoing U.S. pro- 
gram that the Russians are interested in 
restricting. Were we to do this unilater- 
ally for them, we would be voluntarily 
stripping ourselves of our negotiating 
capability. Why then would the Soviets 
want to restrict their SS-9 deployment? 
Certainly not for anything we could do 
for them. That would have already been 
done. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, at the beginning of my 
speech I mentioned a momentum—I be- 
lieve Secretary McNamara referred to it 
once as a “mad momentum"—in our 
ABM program and the Russian's ICBM 
program. No one would like to see that 
momentum dampened more than I. I 
am sure both we and the Soviets could 
make better use of the enormous re- 
sources that are being expended for 
these awesome weapons. For this reason, 
I hope and pray that the SALT talks are 
successful, and that we can devote more 
energy to solving our many other prob- 
lems. 

But I am a realist. I know that no 
solution to any of these other problems 
would be worth the price of living in a 
world in which the Soviet Union could 
act as it wished, unafraid of our retalia- 
tion. I imagine, if you will, the outcome 
of the Cuban crisis had this been the case. 
President Kennedy would have been 
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faced with two unacceptable options: 
First, abject surrender; or second, 
thermonuclear war with Russia. Both of 
these are unthinkable and unnecessary. 
We can, with the Safeguard system, 
maintain the strategic balance which so 
far has prevented a nuclear holocaust. If, 
later, a successful agreement is reached 
in the SALT talks, and the Soviets are 
willing to stop the construction of their 
large SS-9 missiles, we could conceivably 
consider reducing our ABM deployment. 

We should be aware, however, of the 
fact that it is relatively easy to stop 
something like the Safeguard program. It 
is another thing to start it up again after 
we have stopped. We cannot turn the 
program on or off at will like a water 
faucet. If we interrupt the program, we 
had best be prepared for a long and 
costly delay before we can start it up 
again. We had best be sure the threat 
has stopped growing. Until then, pru- 
dence dictates that we maintain the mo- 
mentum of the program, 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I sup- 
port, as I did last year, President Nixon's 
request for the additional deployment of 
Safeguard. 

I would also agree with the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, who pointed out 
earlier that whether we are discussing 
the ABM or the so-called “end-the-war 
amendment'—I designate it the ''lose- 
the-peace amendment"—which will fol- 
low later, the easy argument today in 
America is to forget national security, 
and discuss reordering of our priorities, 
to put national security on the back 
burners and to hope and pray that we 
wil live in peace, while the other side 
is developing more weapons systems, 
while we do nothing. 

I dc not question the motives of any 
Member of this body as Congress has a 
great responsibility to give direction to 
our military and foreign policy. But it 
does appear, as I stated at the outset, 
that we should look at what President 
Nixon has accomplished in 18 short 
months. He is winding down the war in 
Southeast Asia. We do have a ceasefire 
in the Middle East. We are making some 
progress at the SALT talks. Why should 
we, in Congress, in view of these accom- 
plishments, seek to impose our judgment 
on the country when it comes to the 
ABM or some other weapons systems, de- 
fensive in nature, not offensive? 'The 
ABM deals with protecting our deterrent, 
not a first strike capability. 

This should be paramount in our minds 
as we prepare to vote upon this critical 
issue. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I would like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas this 
question: Is it not true that every argu- 
ment that is being raised this year with 
regard to the Safeguard system was 
raised and debated at length last year? 

Mr. DOLE. The Senator knows that last 
year the principal argument was that if 
we approved the ABM, it would disrupt 
the SALT talks. It was argued they will 
never start; never get off the ground. As 
we all know, the SALT talks have pro- 
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ceeded, and we are making progress. 
Those who used that argument last year 
have turned it around now. I believe we 
are making progress in the SALT talks 
because we are proceeding with deploy- 
ment of ABM. It can be stopped very 
quickly but in view of the progress be- 
ing made at the SALT talks, I would hope 
that we, in our wisdom, would approve 
the second phase of ABM. 

Mr. MURPHY. I ask the distinguished 
Senator, further, is it not the opinion 
of some of those involved in the SALT 
talks that the fact that we did have the 
ABM, that it was voted, seemed to impel 
the Soviets to be more amenable and 
more anxious to conduct the talks and 
has actually been the cause of much of 
the progress that is hopefully being 
made? 

Mr. DOLE. Again, there is no doubt 
about it, so far as the junior Senator 
from Kansas is concerned. 

The committee report, on pages 22 and 
23, the committee makes the same find- 
ing. We have had progress in SALT talks 
because we are dealing from strength, 
because we are, in an orderly way, with 
the direction of Congress, proceeding 
with our ABM. This has been largely 
responsible for the progress made. But 
what will we have to negotiate with if 
the Senate negotiates the President 
right out of the ballgame? 

Mr. MURPHY. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

I should like to ask one further ques- 
tion. We have heard from one set of sci- 
entists testimony which is opposed di- 
ametrically by another set of scientists 
of equal reputation and capability, I 
would say. Last year, one set of scien- 
tists never opposed the research and de- 
velopment. They only opposed the de- 
ployment. In other words, they said, 
“Test it, but don’t build it.” 

We have almost the same situation 
this year, with the continuation of the 
Safeguard system, by the same set of 
Scientists. Another set of scientists has 
said, “By all means, research, develop, 
and test it, build it, deploy it." But we 
only seem to hear testimony from one 
group who oppose. 

Is it the judgment of the Senator from 
Kansas that possibly those who are in 
favor of Safeguard have just as much 
right to speak for the scientific commu- 
nity and just as fine reputations in their 
scientific endeavors and achievements as 
those who oppose it? 

Mr. DOLE. The obvious answer is, 
“Yes.” 

I would point out to the distinguished 
senior Senator from California that on 
last Friday, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) de- 
livered an excellent speech on the floor 
of the Senate in which he discussed 
those scientists who said “No” and those 
who said “Yes.” He made the very ar- 
gument the Senator from  Califor- 
nia is now making—certainly, the argu- 
ments of those who say we should 
proceed are entitled to as much cre- 
dence as those who say we should not. 

For some strange reason, in the New 
York Times-Washington Post axis these 
views are never heard. Those who op- 
pose the ABM are heard. Those who op- 
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pose the President are heard, but seldom 
are those who support the President and 
those scientists who support proceeding 
with the ABM. For some reason, this is 
not news. It is only news when the Pres- 
ident is lambasted. 

Mr. MURPHY. If my distinguished col- 
league will be patient with me for an- 
other moment, I should like to say that 
last week, in flying back to California, 
I had the good fortune to be seated next 
to a very highly rated scientist. From 
Dulles Airport almost to the Colorado 
River, he told me all the arguments 
against proceeding with the Safeguard, 
none that I had not heard before. 

I then asked him whether or not he 
thought we needed a defense, and he 
agreed that we do. I then asked whether 
in the scientific community there is any 
other suggestion of a defense that would 
be practical, not an offensive weapon, 
not to make war on anybody, not to at- 
tack anybody, but to have it there in 
case anybody, for whatever reason— 
through bad judgment, through insecu- 
rity—should have the unfortunate desire 
to attack this country, so that we would 
be able to defend our capability to strike 
back. He agreed that we should keep this 
capability. I said: 

“What would you suggest, other than 
the Safeguard?” 

He was again at a loss. He said: 

“Well, we could harden the silos, hard- 
en them to a degree where an enemy 
missile could not harm them.” 

Nobody is quite sure whether that is 
possible. Nobody is quite certain whether 
it is feasible. Nobody is quite certain as 
to what it will cost. As a matter of fact, 
once the program is started, I believe the 
costs will be greater than the continua- 
tion of Safeguard. I have come to this 
conclusion after hours of hearings, as a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

So I say to my distinguished colleague, 
once again, that I wish I could find the 
basic reasoning behind this opposition. 
I wish I could find a place where possibly 
I am wrong in my conclusion. Again, I 
hear the same record being played over 
and over again. I hear the objection that 
there is no attempt to weaken the secu- 
rity of America. I am certain that is true. 
I am certain there is no Member of this 
body that would ever want to put the 
future security of this country in jeo- 
pardy. But it is a question of judgment. 
I submit, if we have to make a mistake, 
if there must be an error, that that error 
must be in favor of the security of the 
United States of America, No. 1. No. 2, I 
think that the lessons of the past have 
shown us, as my good friend has pointed 
out, that when we negotiate with the So- 
viet Union, the stronger our negotiating 
hand, the more apt we are to come out 
with a protective conclusion at the end of 
those negotiations, not the contrary. 

I thank my colleague from Kansas for 
his patience. 

Mr. DOLE. I think my distinguished 
colleague from California, and would add 
that, in any event, we must take appro- 
priate measures to guarantee the sur- 
vivability of our retaliatory capability. 
That is the key argument. I do not ques- 
tion the judgment or the motives of a 
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scientist who says “No.” The Senate is 
evenly divided and it can be assumed 
everyone here is concerned about the 
safety and the welfare of America and 
our posture in the world. But if 50 scien- 
tists say “yes” and 50 scientists who say 
“по,” perhaps that testimony should be 
disregarded unless there is some strong 
reason, but the final judgment must be 
made in the Congress. 

I am certainly not a technician or an 
expert in all the areas concerning Safe- 
guard, with reference to radar or the 
missiles themselves, but it appears that 
in a close decision, as President John- 
son decided when he said that Sentinel 
was necessary, I supported President 
Johnson on that, although a member of 
another party. I happen to believe that 
whoever the President may be, whatever 
party he belongs to, his chief considera- 
tion is always the security of the Nation. 
It makes no difference whether he be a 
Republican or Democrat, a liberal or a 
conservative, I would give any President 
the benefit of doubt. It is a difficult de- 
cision involving the spending of millions 
and millions of dollars that could be used 
for domestic programs, or that could be 
used, I would add, to help reelect that 
President. So all the temptations are 
there to make a decision against Safe- 
guard or against Sentinel and to use the 
money for domestic programs that have 
political appeal. 

The President who makes the determi- 
nation that we should go forward with 
the Sentinel, as President Johnson did— 
and he had my support; that we should 
proceed with Safeguard, as President 
Nixon did, and as the Senate, in a close 
vote and the House, by a large vote, au- 
thorized; then, again, this year, as Pres- 
ident Nixon and the Secretary of De- 
fense and others directly responsible for 
the safety and security of this country 
make this decision, that decision should 
carry very great weight with all 
Senators. 

I recognize the right and at times the 
obligation to disagree when one feels 
strongly on an issue. I only suggest that 
where the scales can tip either way, the 
matter should be resolved in favor of 
the national security and resolve it as 
the President decides, whether it be Ken- 
nedy, Johnson, or Nixon, or whoever, 

But, it is a difficult decision. It does in- 
volve the spending of additional millions 
and millions of dollars, which money 
could be used for hundreds and hundreds 
of domestic programs. It is difficult, when 
the American people are tired of the war 
in Southeast Asia and when the Amer- 
ican people want to withdraw from 
Southaest Asia, to talk about more 
money for defense. But, in the long run, 
we must be alert. We must be concerned 
with the ultimate security of this 
country. 

As has been suggested by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr), millions 
of dollars could be saved and those mil- 
lions of dollars might be invested in do- 
mestic programs. 

But what happens if, for some reason 
not conceived by any of us, we lose our 
liberty or our freedom, or our national 
security should be seriously threatened, 
what good, then, would $100 million be 
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for urban renewal, or $100 million for 
the poverty program, or $100 million for 
an agricultural program, if our national 
security is threatened or endangered? 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield at that point? 

Mr. DOLE, I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Over the weekend, I 
had occasion to spend some hours with 
some of those who have the responsibility 
for our entire space program, They were 
some of the men who gathered together 
and made the initial commitment, orga- 
nized it, and put together the systems 
teams that made it possible. These are 
men who have been dedicated to the 
service of their country all their lives and 
who have made a record that outdis- 
tances any record of any other group I 
know of in actual accomplishment. 

These men continually came back to 
one point that disturbed and worried 
them—if they were the type to be afraid, 
they would be frightened—on one basic 
point; namely, that some years ago, our 
military establishment had a 4 to 1 ad- 
vantage over any other military estab- 
lishment in the world, not for the pur- 
pose of making war but for the purpose 
of guaranteeing the peace. 

Now we can no longer make that claim. 
Our Military Establishment has been 
permitted to dwindle away, some in hopes 
of setting à good example for the adver- 
saries, and some because they felt it was 
impractical to spend so much money. Of 
course, I must say, since I have served 
on the Armed Services Committee, I find 
we are spending an awful lot of money 
buying theories and ideas and not nearly 
so much on hardware as I would have 
expected for the dollars spent. But this 
group of men were so concerned because 
the entire balance had changed and that 
there was danger, a danger, as I pointed 
out in this Chamber early today, that 
the adversary is building his establish- 
ment at a rate faster than we thought 
possible, and he continues the posture of 
an adversary, so far as we are concerned. 
Very seldom has there ever been any con- 
crete evidence of true friendship or a 
true desire to find & peaceful solution to 
the world's problems which we have 
hoped to solve for so long in this country. 
These men—experienced, experts, knowl- 
edgeable, and dedicated—these men are 
worried. They are concerned that we not 
let it slip any further. 

Certainly, as my distinguished col- 
league has said, the time has come when 
I feel that we must certainly, without 
any question, find a way to guarantee our 
power and our capability to defend our- 
selves, in case that should be necessary. 

I thank my colleague from Kansas for 
his patience. As he has pointed out, what 
good will it be if we make a mistake in 
this judgment and one day find that we 
have lost our liberty, that we no longer 
have a great country enjoying freedom. 
People say that is ridiculous, that it could 
not happen. I think my colleague will 
agree with me that it can happen and 
that it can happen quickly, with the 
speed of communications nowadays and 
with the speed of change going on. 

We had better be sure that we are 
right. We had better not make a mistake 
on this one, or a few million dollars one 
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way or another, as my colleague has said, 
will not make any difference. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, in closing, 
let me again thank my colleague from 
California. I know of no one in this il- 
lustrious body who has a longer or 
more active concern for the freedom of 
America. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
commend the able Senator from Kansas 
for the splendid presentation he has 
made here today. I would like to also 
commend the distinguished and able 
Senator from California for the splendid 
colloquy he has carried on with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

There is no question, in my Judgment, 
in the minds of the people of America 
that they want this country preserved. 
They are willing to pay for this protec- 
tion to our Nation. 

It is important that we remain pre- 
pared. The former President of the 
United States and the present President 
of the United States both recommended 
that we go forward with the antiballistic 
missile, 

The former Secretary of Defense and 
the present Secretary of Defense have 
recommended it. 

The Chairman and the members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff under the former 
President and the Chairman and the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff un- 
der the present President have recom- 
mended this. 

It is true that some of these people 
have knowledge that the public does not. 
But all of these people in a position to 
know and to understand this serious 
problem feel that we should not delay the 
ABM. It is my hope that we will not de- 
lay it further. 

I felt this matter so keenly that back 
in 1963, in presenting top secret infor- 
mation to the Senate, I asked that the 
doors of the Senate be closed. 

At that time I spoke on the ABM, I 
brought out the threat of the Soviets and 
revealed that the Soviets—and this was 
top secret information at the time—had 
established an ABM in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, it is important that we 
not delay this matter. 

I again commend the distinguished 
Senators from Kansas and California for 
their splendid presentation and colloquy 
here which I hope that every Member of 
the Senate will read. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank the 
a а мы Senator from South Саго- 

ina. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
debate of the Cooper-Hart amendment 
which would delete phase II of the Safe- 
guard ABM has now been in progress for 
over а week. 

In this debate, Mr. President, three 
points raised by the opponents need to 
be answered. These arguments offered by 
the opposition are as follows: 

First. If the ABM is so important, why 
is the Nixon administration willing to 
negotiate on it at the SALT meetings in 
Vienna? 

Second. The radar for Safeguard will 
not work; and, 

Third. Delay of phase II would not be 
harmful to our national security. 
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It is my belief that there is consider- 
&ble misunderstanding regarding the 
role of our Safeguard ABM in the cur- 
rent talks with the Russians regarding 
strategic arms limitation. 

Based on debate last week, it appears 
many have the mistaken idea that these 
talks arbitrarily pair the negotiation of 
our offensive weapons with Soviet offen- 
sive weapons and similarly the nego- 
tiation of our defensive weapons with 
their defensive weapons. This is not true 

One of our prime objectives in SALT 
is to constrain & Soviet offensive first- 
strike capability through negotiated 
limitations in their strategic offensive 
weapons—primarily the SS-9 ICBM. 
Our best hope for this kind of a settle- 
ment is to negotiate on Safeguard, a 
defensive system. 

In this context, there is a close inter- 
relationship between strategic offensive 
and defensive systems, and the United 
States-Soviet agreement to begin SALT 
negotiations specified that SALT would 
deal with both offensive and defensive 
systems. 

Mr. President, our overall objective, 
with or without SALT, is to deter the 
Soviets from launching a first-strike at 
us with the hope to destroy or neutralize 
our capability to retaliate. There is more 
than one way to accomplish this objec- 
tive. Until we have a satisfactory agree- 
ment in SALT, we must take steps to in- 
sure that a significant portion of our 
strategic offensive force would survive a 
Soviet first strike. 

The proposed Safeguard deployment 
would go far toward achieving this goal. 
Since we do not have any formal agree- 
ment now with the Soviets, it is only pru- 
dent that we continue our work on Safe- 
guard. We certainly cannot gamble on 
the assumption, or hope, that a suitable 
agreement will make its deployment un- 
necessary. 

If, on the other hand, the Soviets are 
willing to stop the construction of their 
large SS—9 missiles—in other words cease 
action to endanger our deterrent capa- 
bility—then we could conceivably con- 
sider reducing our ABM deployment. I 
most emphatically do not favor abandon- 
ing our ABM altogether. 

The important question to ask your- 
self in this regard is, "What have we 
accomplished by all this?" If, through 
successful negotiation, we have succeeded 
in achieving our objective of maintain- 
ing our deterrent posture with a limita- 
tion or reduction in strategic force levels, 
then a reduction in our ABM deployment 
poua not endanger our national secur- 
Mr. President, in order to achieve a 
successful agreement, however, both sides 
must have something to negotiate. In 
order for us to persuade the Russians 
to do what we want them to—cease de- 
ploying SS-9's, we must be prepared to 
offer them in return something in which 
they are interested. As it happens, Safe- 
guard is the major on-going U.S. strate- 
gic program which the Soviets are in- 
terested in restricting. This bears out the 
wisdom of past supporters of the ABM. 
With & strong bargaining tool, such as 
Safeguard, the United States could exert 
considerable leverage in getting Soviet 
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agreement to limit the buildup of their 
offensive systems—which, as I said ear- 
lier, is our prime objective in SALT. This 
is why, in the absence of an agreement, 
it is so important that we maintain the 
momentum already built up in deploying 
the Safeguard system. 

Finally, if we voluntarily inhibit this 
momentum, we would be removing the 
prime incentive for the Soviets to reach a 
timely agreement. It would serve to signal 
to the Soviets the advantage of further 
delaying or blocking the program by 
drawn-out, protracted negotiations— 
while their own missile deployment con- 
tinues to move forward at a good pace. 

Mr. President, I fear that whatever 
reputation we as Americans may have 
earned in the past as for driving hard 
bargains would be quickly dissipated by 
such a horse trade. 

Mr. President, there are those who 
question the capability of the Safeguard 
radars to perform effectively and I would 
like to speak to that point briefly. 

The two radars used in the Safeguard 
system are both characterized as “phased 
array.” This new type of radar has a 
fixed face and no large moving parts 
such as we were used to seeing on 
older vintage radars. The radar beam is 
moved electrically rather than mechani- 
cally. Having fixed components actually 
enhances the radars’ hardness or sur- 
vivability in the environment in which 
they may be called upon to operate. 

All major Safeguard system compo- 
nents, including the radars, have under- 
gone extensive research and development 
testing which has already progressed to 
the point where the design of critical 
items has been validated. 

The perimeter acquisition radar, or 
PAR, is the longer ranged of the systems’ 
two radars, and tracks incoming targets. 
We may recall that, in the interest of 
both economy and time, a full working 
model of the actual PAR was not built 
for testing in the system’s development. 
However, а similar model radar has been 
constructed by the Air Force and has 
been used for some time at Elgin Air 
Force Base, Fla. A limited engineering 
developmental model of the PAR was 
constructed and activated at the Syra- 
cuse General Electric plant during last 
year. No serious technical problems have 
been encountered in this development, 
and we have confidence that the equip- 
ment readiness date will be met at the 
first PAR site. Presently certain impor- 
tant components are being tested and, 
by September of this year, about 95 per- 
cent of the PAR components are sched- 
uled to be released for production. 

Mr. President, the other radar is the 
MSR, or missile site radar. It is shorter 
ranged than the PAR. It is also respon- 
sible for guiding the interceptors to the 
proper point, in addition to tracking the 
targets. A prototype MSR was con- 
structed on Meck Island, on Kwajalein 
Atoll in the Pacific. It has been working 
since September of 1968. Checkout of 
the MSR as well as integration with 
other system components has continued 
since then. I note that the radar has met 
or surpassed its design objectives and no 
major problems have been encountered. 

Beginning in March of 1968, checkout 
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of the MSR data processing system was 
initiated and integrated operation of four 
data processing units has been achieved. 
The software for the first part of the sys- 
tem test program has been installed. 
Commencing in July of last year, track- 
ing of local targets was accomplished 
with the initial software in operation. In 
December of 1969 two ICBM’s launched 
from Vandenberg Air Force Base were 
tracked. So the capability of tracking 
ICBM targets has already been exhibited. 

Mr. President, just recently the MSR 
and its computer guided a Spartan mis- 
sile on a planned space point intercept. 
This took place on June 24, 1970. 

The latest test which exercised the 
MSR’s tracking capabilities took place 
on July 23. The radar tracked a reentry 
vehicle and associated tank which were 
launched by a Minuteman missile from 
Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif. Pre- 
liminary information made available in- 
dicates that all test objectives were 
achieved. System integration test con- 
tinue at Meck Island. 

Mr. President, in summary, of this 
point, confidence in the Safeguard radar 
components is very high. The system is 
progressing well. Its radars have met the 
standards expected of them at this point 
in the program. There is every reason to 
believe that we can expect the system to 
continue to perform as required in the 
future. 

Mr. President, the Hart-Cooper amend- 
ment on the anti-ballistic-missile system 
would authorize only the continued de- 
ployment of phase I of the Safeguard 
system for this fiscal year, rather than 
proceed with the modified phase 2 in- 
crement proposed by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

In other words, it is proposed to do 
nothing in this fiscal year other than 
continue work on the initial two sites at 
Grand Forks and Malmstrom Air Force 
Bases. 

Mr. President, as the Senate knows, 
the committee proposal would authorize 
continued work on phase 1. It would also 
authorize work to start on a third ABM 
site at Whiteman Air Force Base, Mo., 
and advance preparation work to start 
at a fourth ABM site at Warren Air 
Force Base, Wyo. Both of these ABM 
sites would be established to protect Min- 
uteman missiles at these Air Force bases. 
The committee proposal would also pro- 
vide for additional Sprint missiles at the 
currently approved phase 1 sites. 

The impact of this amendment—that 
is, to continue only phase 1 work—would 
be significant on two points. First, costs 
and schedules, and second, our national 
security. I would like to briefly summa- 
rize the impact the Hart-Cooper amend- 
ment would have in these two areas. 

First, with regard to cost and sched- 
ules. The two-site phase 1 deployment 
would be completed as presently contem- 
plated. The initiation of any work be- 
yond this phase 1 deployment could not 
be undertaken during fiscal year 1971. 
If it were later decided to grant author- 
ization and funds, say in fiscal year 1972, 
to proceed as rapidly as possible with a 
four-site deployment, that deployment 
could not be completed until late 1977 or 
approximately 12 months later than cur- 
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rently possible. Its cost would be about 
$0.3 billion higher than under current 
possibilities. 

With respect to a full 12-site deploy- 
ment, if later authorized in fiscal year 
1972, the cost would be increased by $0.4 
to $0.5 billion. Also, the delay would 
amount to some 18 months over that pos- 
sible if the modified phase 2 requested in 
fiscal year 1971 were authorized. 

Second, the impact on our national 
security. The Soviets have a considerable 
offensive missile force size and a momen- 
tum built up in the continuing deploy- 
ment of these forces. If this continues 
or is qualitatively upgraded it will pose a 
severe threat by the mid-1970's to the 
Minuteman deterrent. Delay of the de- 
fense of our Minuteman with ABM's be- 
yond our present two-site deployment will 
result in an unacceptable period of Min- 
uteman vulnerability. Such an unwise 
action would also delay countering the 
Soviet threat to our bombers and the 
Chinese Communist threat to our popula- 
tion should it later be decided to de- 
ploy the 12-site Safeguard full phase 2. 

Mr. President, after consideration of 
these impacts—particularly as they ef- 
fect the vulnerability of our Minuteman 
force, I urge the Senate to reject this 
amendment and permit Safeguard de- 
ployment to proceed as proposed by the 
committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a few comments with re- 
gard to the ABM. 

According to witnesses who appeared 
before the Gore subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
principal reason the Soviets are con- 
cerned about the Safeguard is their con- 
cern that it might be developed into a 
thick area or population defense system 
which would make the United States in- 
vulnerable to a second strike and thus 
put us in a position of being able to 
to launch a first strike without fear 
of retaliation. In other words, they fear 
that our ABM might destroy the capac- 
ity for deterrence that their own ICBM 
capability presently gives them. 

Soviet concern about Safeguard is not 
based on the concern it would provide 
effective protection of Minuteman mis- 
siles which would leave the United States 
free to launch a retaliatory second strike. 

This is perfectly obvious because Min- 
uteman is only one of three segment of 
our deterrent striking power. The Polaris 
fleet now being equipped with Poseidon 
missiles is far less vulnerable to any 
known destructive capacity. And we have, 
in addition, hundreds of bombers repre- 
senting an additional deterrent force. 

The Armed Services Committee, how- 
ever, has knocked out the population de- 
fense potential of the Safeguard system 
and left only the theoretical possibility 
of Minuteman defense. Thus, it is the 
Armed Services Committee which has al- 
ready taken away the bargaining chip— 
if it ever was a chip. Safeguard limited 
to the defense of Minuteman is no bar- 
gaining chip at all. 

The "bargaining chip" argument dis- 
tracts attention from the moot questions 
of whether the Safeguard system will 
work and whether it will protect our 
Minuteman force even if it works per- 
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fectly. Furthermore, it locks us into a 
position in which we are logically obli- 
gated to go ahead and build the system, 
even if it is no good, if the SALT talks do 
not produce an agreement. 

One “bargaining chip" must surely 
lead to another. If we must negotiate 
from strength, ean the Soviets afford to 
do less? If we go ahead with Safeguard, 
there is every logical reason for the Sov- 
iets to proceed with the development and 
testing of more accurate missiles or mis- 
siles with larger payloads or both to ne- 
gate the effect of what they fear may 
grow to be an area defense system. 

The administration has argued that 
the Soviets feared MIRV’s and that the 
threat of their deployment was a good 
bargaining chip. In this connection, Dr. 
Foster told the Gore subcommittee in 
early June that in his judgment the ef- 
fect of the deployment of MIRV's “will 
be to help the U.S. position in the SALT 
talks.” Now MIRV’s have been deployed 
and the fact of their deployment has 
made it virtually impossible to control 
the spread of that weapon through a 
mutual agreement. 

Mr. Gerard Smith, head of ACDA, in a 
statement before the Armed Services 
Subcommittee on the SALT talks which 
was included in the hearing record of 
the Armed Services Committee, said: 

I don't think I go as far as some people 
would who think that you ought to go ahead 
faster with Safeguard to step up the bar- 
gaining leverage. I think that the bargain- 
ing leverage at the present, and the sort of 
approaches that I have heard about in con- 
nection with Safeguard, is going to be quite 
adequate. 


If both the Soviet Union and the United 
States insist on proceeding with the de- 
velopment of weapons system in order 
to strengthen their hands in negotiations, 
the effect of the SALT talks will be to 
accelerate the arms race, not control it. 

In testimony before either the full 
committee or the Gore subcommittee, the 
following witnesses have said that they 
do not agree with the bargaining chip ar- 
gument: Ambassador Kennan, Marshall 
Shulman, McGeorge Bundy, Dr. Wolf- 
gang Panofsky, Adrian Fisher, Dr. Don- 
ald Hornig, and Dr. M. L. Goldberger. 
Pertinent excerpts from their statements 
follow, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have them printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

George F. Kennan, former Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union: 

"I would not, normally speaking, try to 
depreciate in any way the value of having 
good bargaining cards in your hands when 
you deal with the Russians, provided these 
are real ones. But I think that in the present 
instance, with tbese SALT talks, if there is 
going to be any favorable prospect for their 
Success, our position as we go into them 
ought to be very clear, and it ought to be a 
position of readiness to stabilize, if they are 
willing to stabilize. What gives me anxiety 
is the fear that if we go on with the devel- 
opment of these systems they won't know 
exactly what we are doing, and there will 
be a feeling on their part, ‘Well, goodness 
knows what they are trying to get away 
with. Are these talks merely a means of 
stalling us off while they try to get some 
new technological edge on us?’ In other 
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words, I think just at this time, just as the 
talks are about to begin in all seriousness, is 
A good time for us not to take new initiatives 
in the weapons field.” (Testimony before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, Febru- 
ary 6, 1970.) 

Marshall Shulman, Director, Russian In- 
stitute, Columbia University : 

“The argument that we should proceed 
with MIRV, and also with Safeguard Phase 
IL, in order to have a bargaining counter in 
our hand is short-sighted. To enter upon 
these programs in order to have something 
to bargain with, or in order to apply pressure 
upon the Russians, is likely to have an ef- 
fect opposite to what is intended. A logical 
Soviet reaction to such actions would be to 
question our real intentions, and to redoubie 
their own military efforts. If SALT proceeds 
over a long period, as it may do, and if both 
sides argue the need for continuing their 
buildup to improve their bar, ad- 
vantage, the effect of the SALT negotiations 
will be to leave us both worse off than if they 
had never been begun. Negotiating about 
strategic weapons is not entirely like a poker 
game—both sides can lose." (Page 25, Gore 
Subcommittee hearings.) 

McGeorge Bundy, Special Assistant to 
President Kennedy for National Security 
Affairs . 

“We should be especially on guard, I think, 
against the notion that it is useful to press 
the development or deployment of any given 
weapons system because of its value as a 
bargaining counter for SALT. It is quite true 
that if we get nowhere in SALT and if Soviet 
strategic expansion continues, we shall have 
to take careful stock of our own needs. But 
there is no evidence at all that pressing the 
deployment of systems we do not yet need is 
likely to have a constructive effect on Soviet 
behavior in SALT. There are times and topics 
for toughness with Moscow, but SALT in 
April is not one of them, and many of those 
who urge this tactic are men who do not 
want SALT to succeed. It will be very hard 
to get a good agreement even if we do only 
what we have to do in our own weapons de- 
velopment. It will probably be impossible if 
we provide unnecessary ammunition to So- 
viet weapon lovers by pressing our own de- 
ployments relentlessly throughout the talks.” 
(Page 90, Gore Subcommittee hearings.) 

Dr. Wolfgang Panofsky, Director, Stanford 
Linear Accelerator Center: 

“The argument for an expensive but tech- 
nically ineffective expansion of Safeguard in 
order to ‘negotiate from a position of 
strength’ has little merit: although the Sovi- 
ets have greater total explosive power than 
we do in their nuclear arsenal, we have nu- 
merical superiority of 3 to 1 in nuclear war- 
heads, and U.S. MIRVs are ready for deploy- 
ment. . . . My personal view is that at pres- 
ent no further increases in numbers of war- 
heads, or in ABM deployment, are needed to 
negotiate from a position of strength. I think 
this is an unequaled opportunity to negotiate 
from a position where both sides can feel 
with confidence they have a secure deter- 
rent.” (Page 179, Gore Subcommittee hear- 
ings.) 

“While emphasizing the negotiability of 
ABM deployment the President and DOD 
witnesses urged an expanded Safeguard sys- 
tem now, in spite of the obvious technical 
inadequacies, in order to be in a position of 
negotiating from strength at SALT. The ex- 
pressed fear is that since the Soviet strategic 
forces are growing in numbers, while the $7 
billion U.S, strategic budget is oniy buying 
qualitative improvements, the Soviets will 
not feel under sufficient military pressure to 
negotiate a limitation of strategic arms un- 
der terms acceptable to the United States. 
But are we really negotiating from weak- 
ness? Quite apart from MIRV deployment, 
the status of United States versus Soviet 
intercontinental strategic offensive forces is 
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given in the following table . . . the total 
number of deliverable warheads as of Sep- 
tember 1969 is 4200 on the side of the United 
States, and 1350 on the side of the Soviets. 
This belies the fact that the United States 
is in an inferior position." (Page 191, Gore 
Subcommittee hearings.) 

“We here are saying that Safeguard is not 
useful in any major way to protect Minute- 
man, but the Soviet in looking at it will say 
if it is not useful for that purpose, then 
what are the Americans doing, why are they 
making this designed compromise? The rea- 
son we are making the designed compromise 
is because we want to have the option of 
quickly going into the city defense mode. 
. .. This is the dichotomy: we are saying 
rationally that we don't think it'sas much 
protection, but the Soviets are saying 1t may 
grow into some protection; similarly, when 
we are talking about the Soviet ABM we are 
saying we don't think it is much good, but 
it may become good so we had better buy 
MIRV. It is just this kind of double thinking 
by which the arms race becomes accelerated 
through these arguments." (Page 216, Gore 
Subcommittee hearings.) 

Mr. Adrian Fisher, former Deputy Director, 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency: 

"I am aware of the argument .. . that it is 
necessary to go ahead with authorizing the 
proposed Modified Phase II Safeguard item 
in order to strengthen our bargaining posi- 
tion in Geneva. I don't believe that is per- 
suasive. As a practical matter, authorizing 
armaments so that they can be included in 
& disarmament program soon reaches the 
point of diminishing returns and that point 
may well have been reached, passed, well- 
passed, with the approval of Phase I. If both 
sides were to play this game of proceeding 
with further weapons systems to strengthen 
their hands in negotiations you would have 
a gigantic bulldup, just so you would have 
something in the SALT talks and far from 
being a help to peace they would be a greater 
threat to the world. It would be an excuse 
for both sides to build up now, each saying, 
‘I hate to do it but I have to do it so I have 
something to bargain with in Vienna.’” 
(page 247, Gore Subcommittee hearings) 

Dr. Donald Hornig, President, Brown Uni- 
versity and Special Assistant to President 
Johnson for Science and Technology: 

“It is sometimes argued that it will im- 
proye our bargaining position at SALT. I 
am not an expert on Russian psychology 
but it really doesn’t make sense to me to 
expedite arms control costs by deploying 
major new weapons systems, Nor does it 
make sense to spend billions of dollars to 
accumulate hardware so that we will have 
something to bargain away at the conference 
table. In fact, that seems downright waste- 
ful and we don't have that much to waste 
right now—except, perhaps, in the Depart- 
ment of Defense." (page 388, Gore Subcom- 
mittee hearings) 

It seems to me the history of the arms race 
is such that either the circumstances are 
propitious now for negotiation or they aren't. 
It scarcely seems likely to me that military 
initiatives on our side are likely to improve 
the climate for negotiations. It surely isn't 
true that our suspicions that the Russians 
were accelerating their deployment of SS-9's, 
which they may have thought of as negotiat- 
ing from strength. It certainly hasn't im- 
proved the climate here for negotiating. So I 
simply find it very hard to believe that ini- 
tiating new arms moves is a way to take steps 
toward arms reduction." (page 405, Gore Sub- 
committee hearings) 

Dr. Marvin L. Goldberger, former Chairman, 
Jason Division of IDA, Member, President's 
Science Advisory Committee 1965—1969: 

"It has been reported in the press that the 
Soviets have expressed considerable concern 
about our proposed ABM deployment. It has 
been aiso stated frequently that our decision 
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to go ahead with Safeguard gives us an im- 
portant ‘blue chip’ to be used in the nego- 
tiations. For example, in the discussion fol- 
lowing Dr. Foster’s June 4 statement to this 
Subcommittee, he argued that it was im- 
portant to go ahead with Safeguard at this 
time because the Soviets would not be in- 
clined to limit ABM deployment by agree- 
ment if they could get the same advantages 
without one. I am not an expert on Soviet 
psychology or on negotiations, so I won't 
speculate on the validity of this argument. ... 
In connection with Safeguard, however, we 
should not insist on deploying an ineffec- 
tive system just for bargaining purposes. 
Safeguard should stand or fall on its own 
merits. Should a SALT agreement be reached 
which precluded ABM, it is certainly just as 
easy to stop building or tear down an effec- 
tive ABM system as a defective one." (page 
532, Gore Subcommittee hearings) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Having thus cited 
what I believe to be the transparent 
weakness of the administration's “bar- 
gaining chip" justification for Safeguard, 
I wish to say a few words about the nu- 
merous technical weaknesses of the Safe- 
guard system. 

Dr. Panofsky pointed out to the Armed 
Services Committee the principal new 
technical criticisms which have emerged 
since last year's debate. These were that 
Safeguard defense of Minuteman de- 
pends on a single $200 million MSR radar 
for each Minuteman complex and on a 
small, classified, number of Sprint mis- 
siles to protect the Minuteman silos and 
the radar. Attack on the MSR radar is 
an attractive enemy tactic since it is 
softer than the missile silo it defends. 
Soviet SS-11 missiles are of sufficient 
accuracy and power to destroy the MSR, 
although they do not endanger the Min- 
uteman silos. In addition, the perform- 
ance of the PAR radar could be impaired 
by the proximity of nuclear explosions. 
Dr. Panofsky concluded that “if the de- 
fense of Minuteman were the only or even 
the principal, function of Safeguard, its 
deployment clearly could not be justi- 
fied.” 

Dr. Panofsky’s chart—found on pages 
430 and 544 of the Gore subcommittee 
hearings—shows that if one assumes 
that Soviet installation of SS-9's will 
level off or be limited by SALT, the “‘dan- 
ger level,” of potentially lethal attack- 
ers against Minuteman silos, will never 
be reached. On the other hand, if the 
Soviets decide to put a very large effort 
into deploying MIRV's for the SS-9's or 
if they upgrade the SS-9 force or the 
SS-11 force with extremely high ac- 
curacy reentry vehicles, then the dan- 
ger level can be reached before the mid- 
dle of this decade. For Safeguard to 
have any significant effectiveness at all, 
the Soviets would have to tailor their 
threat to correspond to a small area. 

Dr. Panofsky also told the Gore sub- 
committee that— 

The total schedule for deploying the Safe- 
guard phase I defense is not controlled by 
providing the hardware—that is, the mis- 
sile and radars—but is paced by the unprec- 
edented complexity of the computer and 
the associated programming which is re- 
quired to control the system. 


The Defense Department's answer to 
this, found in the armed services hear- 
ings, was that “The schedule for deploy- 
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ing Safeguard is not controlled by soft- 
ware availability" and that "software 
development does not pace the deploy- 
ment of subsequent sites." Dr. Panofsky 
said, in surrebuttal, that— 

The fact is that the performance of the 
system is limited at this time against so- 
phisticated attacks by anticipated software 
capability. 


And he added that if the Defense De- 
partment were to make available the 
classified calculations of the capability 
of Safeguard to handle incoming threat- 
ening objects that one single MSR must 
defend, the argument could be pursued. 

Dr. Hornig made the flat statement in 
Armed Services Committee hearings that 
“aside from inappropriate design and 
vulnerability—the Safeguard system is 
ineffective even if it works as planned.” 
He also refered to “the question of 
whether a system so complex, and so dif- 
ficult to test, can possibly be counted 
on for first-time successful operation” 
and commented: 

None of our experience with other complex 
weapons systems suggests that this is the 
case ... in most systems statistical reliability 
is enough. We can live with a 15-percent 
failure rate on offensive missile by taking it 
into account in our force level planning. 
But in the highly integrated system placing 
a threat of uncertain dimensions we must 
reckon with the possibility of catastrophic 
failure. 


In the same Armed Services Commit- 
tee hearings Dr. Hornig also referred to 
the computer programs as “the pacing 
item for Safeguard deployment.” He 
said: 

Even the design objective currently will 
limit it to handling (deleted) re-entering 
objects, including both real warheads and 
decoys, per Minuteman squadron of 50 silos. 
This is really a very small number, corre- 
sponding perhaps to only three ICBM at- 
tackers if effective decoys are used, 


Dr. Hornig summed up his technical 
criticisms of the Safeguard system dur- 
ing his testimony before the Gore sub- 
committee by pointing out that the num- 
ber of attacking missiles destroyed and 
the number of Minutemen saved would 
be negligible compared to the cost of the 
system, that the defense of each Minute- 
man complex depends on a single ex- 
pensive radar more vulnerable than the 
missile silo it defends, thus a substantial 
part of the already limited supply of 
Sprints must be devoted to protecting 
the radar, that the Soviet SS-11 missiles 
have the power and accuracy to destroy 
the radar, that the computers system is 
So complex and the programing prob- 
lems so staggering that those experi- 
enced in the field have no fa‘th that the 
system would actually work properly 
when called upon. He said, in conclusion: 

During this last year it has become clear 
beyond reasonable doubt that if the defense 
of Minuteman were the only, or even the 
principal, function of Safeguard, its deploy- 
ment could not be justified. 


Dr. Marvin Goldberger, appearing be- 
fore the Gore subcommittee, noted that 
recent theoretical work had indicated 
that the PAR performance would be so 
degraded by the nuclear explosion en- 
vironment produced by both offensive 
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and defensive missiles that its contribu- 
tion to Safeguard performance was 
highly questionable and that problems 
had arisen in connection with the com- 
puter which would seriously limit the 
system’s ability to handle large attacks. 

Dr. Sidney D. Drell, Deputy Director 
of the Standard Linear Accelerator Cen- 
ter and also a witness of the Gore sub- 
committee, said that even if Safeguard 
worked perfectly it would do so “against 
only a very, very narrow band of models 
of an assumed Soviet strike. Against 
lesser threats it is not needed and 
against greater threats it is ineffective.” 
He pointed specifically to the “gross mis- 
match of a few very expensive, very so- 
phisticated, relatively vulnerable radars 
defending many missiles that are hard- 
ened and relatively cheap.” He said that 
“there is grave doubt that the PAR will 
serve any purpose for Minuteman de- 
fense beyond that of supplementing the 
other existing or planned systems that 
provide early warning of an enemy at- 
tack” because of the computer limita- 
tions in digesting information provided 
by the PAR and because the radio waves 
from the PAR are severely bent by the 
ionospheric disturbances accompanying 
high altitude nuclear bursts which would 
seriously degrade the PAR performance 
in a nuclear environment, 

Because the advocates of the Safe- 
guard system have laid such great em- 
phasis on the nature of the Soviet 
strategic threat in an apparent attempt 
to frighten the American people and 
the Senate into acceptance of Safeguard, 
it is worthwhile to note the testimony to 
date on that subject. 

First, according to Defense Depart- 
ment testimony before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, the deployment of SS—9’s 
in 1969 is greater than in 1968 but “less 
than that which occurred in 1965, the 
year of peak deployment.” Dr. George B. 
Kistiakowsky, a distinguished former 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology, provided the 
Gore subcommittee with a chart show- 
ing trends in ICBM forces and said that 
the figures showed that the curve was 
“leveling off.” 

Second. Dr. Herbert York, dean of the 
graduate school of the University of 
California at San Diego, and former 
Director of Defense Research and En- 
gineering, told the Gore subcommittee 
that “the killing power of a warhead 
against a hard target, such as a missile 
silo, depends much more critically on 
accuracy than on yield.” He said that 
any conservative Russian planner look- 
ing at accuracy figures “would have to 
conclude that in a relatively short time 
U.S. technology could improve missile 
accuracy by another factor of 2 or 
4 and thus convert not only the Min- 
uteman MIRV but even the Poseidon 
MIRV into a missile silo destroyer. 

Dr. Panofsky has also said that “what 
counts is the number of warheads not 
the total explosive power.” And Dr. 
Goldberger referred to the SS-9 as an 
*essentially useless vehicle." 

Third. Secretary Laird laid some stress 
on the fact that the Soviets have tested 
both a depressed trajectory ICBM and 
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& factional orbital bombardment system 
or FOBS. On the other hand, Dr. Scoville, 
former Assistant Director for Science 
and Technology of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, told the Gore 
subcommittee that FOBS was, in a 
sense, another form of ICBM requiring 
that accuracy and yield be sacrificed. 
FOBS was available, he said, for sur- 
prise attack only against relatively soft 
targets and did not in any way threaten 
our deterrent force. According to Dr. 
Scoville, “It is just not a counterforce 
type of weapon.” 

Fourth. As far as the Soviet “hen- 
house” radars are concerned, Dr. Wies- 
ner told the Gore subcommittee that 
we have known about the radars “for a 
great many years” and that they seemed 
totally defenseless and easy to penetrate. 
In reply submitted to questions by Sen- 
ator Cooper, the Defense Department 
said that “the Soviet ‘henhouse’ is, be- 
cause of its lower frequency, more sus- 
ceptible to degradation caused by nu- 
clear burst than the PAR.” 

Since the appearance of the “Fitzger- 
ald report" on the reorganization of the 
Defense Department, the administration 
has, with great fanfare, adopted what 
it describes as a "fly before you buy" 
policy. The application of this policy to 
this year's Safeguard proposal reveals a 
strong need for testing of Safeguard be- 
fore further deployment is authorized. 

First. Testifying before the Gore sub- 
committee last year, Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Packard said that the plan 
that was being recommended at this time 
“was developed, in part, so that we can 
get & complete system together at the 
earliest possible date and shake it down. 
Then we will be in a position so that if 
the President decides that additional de- 
ployment is necessary, it will be possible 
to proceed with that deployment earlier 
than if we had waited to test the whole 
system. 

He subsequently said at the same 
hearing: 

We are proposing that we proceed with 
phase I; that is, deployment around two 
Minuteman wings, and providing funds to 
acquire the land for the remaining sites. This 
initial move gives limited protection to all 
our Minutemen. It gives us the opportunity 
to get these two systems put together, shake 
out the bugs and put them underway. 


On page 293 of last year’s Gore sub- 
committee hearings there appears a chart 
entitled “Phases and Options With 
Costs." Phase I, sites at two Minuteman 
wings, is for the objective stated as fol- 
lows: “gives limited MM protection, pro- 
vides operational experience." 

Second. Summing up the research and 
development milestones in Safeguard, 
the Defense Department said in tes- 
timony before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee that the MSR had tracked local 
targets in the Kwajalein Atoll and two 
ICBM's launched from California, the 
PAR was under fabrication, a limited 
engineering development model of the 
PAR was operating at the contractor's 
facility, eight Spartan flights had been 
conducted since mid-May 1969 of which 
six were successful and two were failures, 
and eight Sprint flights had been con- 
ducted since late May 1969 of which five 
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were successful, one a partial success and 
two failures. The missile site data 
processor at Meck had operated with 
three of its four processors. 

Third. Commenting on the experience 
to date, Dr. Panofsky stated to the 
Armed Services Committee: 

The President promised last year that 
this program will be reviewed annually from 
the point of technical progress and the 
evolving threat. What, then, is the new ex- 
perience on which the decision to expand 
ABM deployment now was to be based? There 
has been no construction activity on the 
sites authorized last year; the contractor 
developed the first site for future technical 
use as awarded by the Army less than one 
month ago. The date at which equipment 
can be received at the sites the slipped by 
almost one year. None of the technical re- 
sults in the ongoing development work has 
made Safeguard look better. 


The same statement was made to the 
Gore subcommittee by Dr. Panofsky. 

Arguing in favor of research and de- 
velopment and not deployment, Dr. Pan- 
ofsky told the Gore subcommittee: 

I do not believe a deployed system is the 
way to learn from the mental performance. 
. . . First, you can't test as well. We can't 
fire into the deployed sites. . . . Second, the 
actual deployed sites will be under the man- 
agement of routine Army forces; deployment 
has to be combined with troop training using 
standardized manuals, and so forth, because 
personnel keep being rotated. Therefore, all 
the procedures have to be worked out to be 
independent of the detailed skill and train- 
ing of the personnel because they are rotated. 
You, actually, have available less flexibility, 
after deploying military systems. 


Dr. Drell told the Gore subcommittee: 

One major argument for last year's deploy- 
ment decision as stated by Secretary Packard 
in testimony before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on April 5, 1969 was that this 
is а very complex system and actual oper- 
ational sites are needed to put together the 
complex computer and radar components into 
an actual operating system. Today I am here 
to oppose strongly the proposed expansion 
not only because of the known technical in- 
adequacies but because, in fact, we have yet 
to gain any of the experlence motivating the 
Phase I decision that was promised as part of 
& phased deployment program. At this time 
no equipment is in place, no parts of the 
system are complete, and its operating capa- 
bility is still under study. What then have we 
learned to support the expanded deploy- 
ment? 


Another important element in our con- 
sideration of the Safeguard decision are 
the costs involved. As is usually the case. 
the Defense Department has only told 
the Senate and the American people part 
of the story. 

First. The usual cost figure put out by 
the Defense Department for the full 
Safeguard system is $12 billion—$10.7 
billion for the Department of Defense 
acquisition cost and $1.2 billion for the 
AEC cost. These figures were given to the 
Armed Services Committee by Secretary 
of the Army Resor, Secretary Laird and 
the Department of Defense in formal 
statements. These figures do not, how- 
ever, include: the cost for the improved 
Spartan warhead, the annual operating 
cost which Secretary Laird estimated at 
about $370 million, the indirect costs for 
the manpower overhead. 

Second. As far as manpower overhead 
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is concerned, in a prepared reply to the 
question, the Defense Department told 
the Gore subcommittee that when the 
two phase I sites become fully operation- 
al, about 2,900 military and 2,260 civilians 
will be employed for a total of 5,160 
Government-employed personnel at an 
annual direct personnel cost of about $23 
million and $30 million for civilians. If 
all 12 sites become operational, some 
7,250 military and 4,500 civilians will be 
employed—a total of 11,750 Government- 
employed personnel. But these are just 
the personnel required to man and op- 
erate the tactical sites. To keep the en- 
tire system in operational readiness 
would require a total of about 9,500 mili- 
tary and 9,250 civilians or about 18,800 
Government-employed personnel. The 
total annual direct personnel costs re- 
lated to these strengths would be about 
$64 million for military and $123 million 
for civilians. 

Third. Secretary Laird said that if 
we continue with phase I until June 30, 
1971 and then cancel it, the nonrecover- 
able funds would amount to $2.76 bil- 
lion. If phase II-A were authorized and 
the whole program were then canceled 
on June 30, 1971, the nonrecoverable 
funds involved would be $2.96 billion. 

Fourth. The Defense Department said 
in a formal reply to a question from Sen- 
ator Gore’s subcommittee that the Safe- 
guard system had cost $5.7 billion since 
1958 in amounts approved from Army 
development and deployment of ballis- 
tic missile defense systems. 

Finally, Herbert York told the Gore 
subcommittee that he estimated the total 
cost of the Safeguard system at $50 
billion. 

Mr. President, I have called particular 
attention to the statements of these 
noted scientists, all of whom have played 
important roles in our Government over 
the past 20 years, because these men are 
no longer employed by the Defense De- 
partment or by the Government. They 
are, therefore, free to give their indi- 
vidual judgment without fear of em- 
barrassing an executive department as 
a member of that department. 

Last year and earlier this year in de- 
bate, it has been pointed out—and I only 
wish to reiterate—that practically all 
of the scientific support for the concept 
of the Safeguard system has come from 
scientists who are in the employ of the 
Defense Department. 

Dr. John 8. Foster, Jr., director of the 
Research and Development for the De- 
partment of Defense, of course supports 
the expansion of Safeguard deployment. 
It is to a great extent at least, one of his 
concepts; and while I do not wish to 
denigrate Dr. Foster as a scientist, I sim- 
ply think thet it is a part of our great 
bureaucratic svstem that if you are going 
to play a part at all, you cannot afford 
to take issue with your superiors on mat- 
ters of this kind—especially in a case 
where you have yourself originated a 
system or a concept. I can understand, 
moreover, how such men have great 
curiosity to see whether their ideas can 
be brought to f.uition. 

As against that, I submit that the 
overwhelming evidence from all of the 
principal scientists who have interested 
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themselves in this field is that, given the 
present state of the art, the Safeguard 
system is ineffectual, the concept itself 
is faulty, and the only thing that really 
should be pursued at this time, in view 
of the tremendous costs involved, is fur- 
ther research and development. 

I believe that Senators who oppose the 
further deployment of these systems at 
this time, are in unanimous agreement 
with this view. But most of them feel and 
are convinced that the weight of the evi- 
dence that it would be a great waste of 
our very limited resources if we proceed 
to deploy, at this stage, the Safeguard 
system. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dote). The Senator from California is 
recognized. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I have 
a statement here from a scientific group 
which I have read with a great interest, 
and I should like to remark upon its con- 
tents and certain comments therein. 
This statement was released on August 
3, 1970. 

I note with a great deal of interest that 
an organization which calls itself the 
Federation of American Scientists has 
released a statement opposing Safeguard 
signed by a group of scientific opponents 
of the system. I note that this statement 
very carefully indicates that it was based 
on excerpts from the report of the 
Armed Services Committee hearings 
compiled by one Jeremy Stone, who is 
apparently the secretary of the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists. 

It is not clear from reading their 
statement whether or not the scientists 
involved actually signed or are in com- 
plete agreement with this statement. 
The highly publicized scientific op- 
ponents to the Safeguard system, accord- 
ing to this release are: Jerome Weisner, 
W. Н. К. Panofsky, Marvin Goldberger, 
Herbert F. York, and Herbert Scoville, 
Jr. All of these gentlemen have had a 
long and exceptionally busy interest in 
opposing Safeguard, both in the press 
and in periodicals, and before the Con- 
gress during the past 2 years. The ut- 
terances of some of these gentlemen take 
on added importance because they are 
publicized as having been scientific ad- 
visers to former Presidents of the United 
States—I might say with a fine biparti- 
san balance. 

There does not seem to this Senator 
to be anything particularly new in the 
opposing statements which they have at- 
tempted to put together out of the testi- 
mony in the hearings. Many of the argu- 
ments raised were the same arguments 
raised 2 years ago, again last year and 
seem to have already been heard and dis- 
credited for all practical purposes. 

The main objection which comes to 
mind, of course, was the statement that 
we heard continually during the debate 
last year on phase 1 of the Safeguard 
that if this phase 1 was voted by the Sen- 
ate it would hinder the SALT negotia- 
tions now taking place between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. This, of 
course, has been demonstrated to be 
completely untrue. 

As a matter of fact, it appears that one 
of the most important aspects of the en- 
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tire SALT negotiations has been created 
by the very fact that a year ago Safe- 
guard was started. The opponents how- 
ever seem to be quite willing to discard 
any old discredit arguments and attempt 
to invent new ones as they go along, and 
there always seems to be a strange mix- 
ture of political opinion and philosophy 
added to the scientific knowledge for 
which these men and their capabilities 
are being heard in this matter. 

The statement of August 3 seems to 
be based completely on the argument 
that Safeguard would be ineffective as 
a defense of Minuteman even if the 
system would work perfectly as it was 
designed. It is quite obvious that this is 
a matter of opinion, and the proof may 
not be even in keeping with present 
knowledge or experience. I assure my 
distinguished colleagues that there is 
another group of scientists who are just 
as fervent in their position that the 
Safeguard will do the job. Indications at 
the moment, from the knowledge to 
which I have been subjected, would lead 
me to have confidence in the Safeguard 
system. 

I would also submit that there is still 
another list of scientists of high repu- 
tation who would completely disagree 
with the conclusion of the Federation 
of American Scientists. As one who has 
listened carefully at the hearings of the 
Armed Services Committee and during 
the extended debate of last year, I have 
every confidence that Safeguard will do 
the job for which it is designed. 

Also, on several occasions I have sug- 
gested that if there is a better system 
either in concept or imagined at the pres- 
ent time in the minds of some of these 
scientists, they please bring it forward 
as quickly as possible and let us have a 
look at it, because there can be no ques- 
tion that the present world conditions 
demand that the United States of Amer- 
ica do everything practical and possible 
to defend itself in case of aggression. 

The present basis of the opponents' 
argument is in quotations of the state- 
ments of Secretary of Defense, Melvin 
Laird: Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, John S. Foster, Jr.; and the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS). They attempt to prove, by the 
statements of these gentlemen, that in 
effect Safeguard can be overwhelmed if 
the Soviet threat grows sufficiently large. 
I have read this carefully to try to un- 
derstand exactly what they mean. It ap- 
pears to me that they mean that if the 
Safeguard deployment is carried out as 
presently proposed, without changes, and 
the Soviet threat continues to expand and 
grow and contain added improvements, 
at some point Safeguard would not be 
adequate for the desired job. Now, I would 
think that it would be perfectly obvious, 
not only to highly publicized scientists 
but even to a layman such as myself that 
any particular defense could be over- 
whelmed if its strength, capability, and 
condition remain constant while the of- 
fense of the enemy was permitted to grow 
and expand and improve, to conditions 
that we do not even bother to study or 
imagine. 
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I would think that we would have to 
assume that this was certainly a fair 
statement under any circumstances or 
any phase of defense, whether it be the 
Safeguard or any other of our weapons 
systems. 

I was interested in the various quota- 
tions, selected by Mr. Stone apparently, 
and possibly agreed to by the scientists— 
all historic opponents of the ABM—to 
justify their positions. All seem to be 
discussions of the level of threat which 
Safeguard is designed to handle. Thus, 
Secretary Laird’s statement on page 36 
of the hearings report shows clearly that 
if the Soviets deploy MIRV warheads on 
the SS-9 and greatly improve the ac- 
curacy of SS-11 and improve the accura- 
cy of their ICBM force, and continue to 
deploy additional ICBM’s, then and then 
only does the Safeguard defense, as pres- 
ently proposed, need to be augmented in 
order to do the job. It then becomes ob- 
vious that if we wish to maintain an 
effective defense for our Minuteman mis- 
siles against these very high-threat levels, 
the Safeguard would have to be and 
could be augmented. 

Secretary Laird shows in his testi- 
mony that this augmentation could be 
most effectively done by the use of new, 
more numerous, and less expensive ra- 
dars. Again, this scientific group made 
reference to a statement by Dr. Foster 
that Safeguard can be “completely over- 
whelmed.” It is not quoted in its en- 
tirety for, I believe, reasons that should 
be obvious to all and, in effect, Dr. Fos- 
ter’s statement says about the same thing 
that Secretary Laird’s statement said. 
When we reexamine Dr. Foster’s state- 
ment carefully, we find that he was only 
referring to the case—which he spells 
out—where the Soviets: First, could be 
deploying accurate MIRV’s on the SS-9, 
second, have increased the accuracy of 
the SS-11, and third, hive continued to 
deploy many additional ICBM's. 

There does not seem to be anything 
new or startling in this disclosure. As I 
pointed out previously, it is only fair to 
surmise that unless we arrive at a stage 
of purposeful agreement in the SALT 
talks, the arms race—at least so far as 
the United States is concerned—the 
preparations for our defense, must con- 
tinue to improve, and must be the con- 
cern of all who wish to preserve the 
future of this Nation in the face of the 
present and growing threat. 

The statement which is quoted from 
Senator STENNIS’s remarks, in my opin- 
ion, is even more out of context. Sena- 
tor Stennis is quoted as having told the 
Senate on July 30: 

The Soviet Union now has enough ICBM's, 
ballistic missile launchers, which with quali- 
tative improvements could pose a serious, 
and perhaps deadly, threat to our Minute- 
man deterrence by the mid-1970’s and be- 
yond. The Department of Defense advises 
that these qualitative improvements can be 
made much faster than we can develop and 
deploy a system to counter them. 


From this, the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists draws the conclusion that 
even if the Soviet Union deploys no more 
missiles, it could, by qualitative improve- 
ments, make Safeguard obsolete before 
it is built. 
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Senator Stennis, and quite rightly, in 
the next unquoted sentence draws the 
conclusion that since the Soviets could 
threaten an undefended Minuteman by 
qualitative improvements, we had better 
get about building our defenses and doing 
it right away. 

He states: 

In other words, it is vital that we take 
the appropriate steps now so that, in the 
not too distant future, we will not be in a 


position of having a vulnerable, land-based 
Minuteman force. 


Very simply, the honorable Chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee is 
urging the continued deployment of the 
Safeguard in order to protect the Minute- 
man strike force. 

As I read the Senator’s statement, I 
find nothing that would justify the con- 
clusion that Safeguard is obsolete or will 
become obsolete in the immediate future. 

It is possible that it may come into 
being later than we wish and it may need 
to be augmented if the threat of the 
Soviet SS-9’s and SS-11’s with improved 
accuracy continues, along with the con- 
tinued deployment of both. But, in my 
opinion, Safeguard will not become obso- 
lete because its deployment makes an 
excellent nucleus for the additional com- 
ponents which can be supplied when and 
if they are needed to meet a growing 
threat. 

The final statement by these illustrious 
gentlemen of science says that this very 
large threat requiring Safeguard’s aug- 
mentation is, in the words of the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists, “the ex- 
pected and possible threat.” Now this is 
not what the spokesmen for the Depart- 
ment of Defense and Senator STENNIS 
have said. They have said, rather, that 
the continuation of all adverse deploy- 
ment, with all the dire possibilities that 
can be scientifically constructed is a 
“worst case threat” to which we can 
react if necessary, but only if the future 
conditions establishes the necessity. 

In the meantime, there are just as 
many scientists who believe that Safe- 
guard will be effective against the more 
moderate expected or possible threat and 
who believe that Safeguard can be aug- 
mented if the “worst case possible” 
threat should emerge. 

ТР SALT TALKS WORK—WE CAN FORGET IT 


Summarizing, quoted statements out 
of context to prove Safeguard will be 
overwhelmed by what is considered the 
“expected threat” only proves that the 
opponents are willing and seem almost 
anxious to shade responsible statements 
to buttress their position. Safeguard as 
now conceived will be effective in count- 
ering present threats and moderate 
growth threats and is as capable of aug- 
mentation if required to counter the very 
high growth threats. 

And in closing, I would point out that 
as far as this Senator is concerned I have 
listened attentively and patiently to those 
who oppose the deployment of the Safe- 
guard system. I would say, that during 
the debate of last year no one opposed 
the research and development of the pro- 
posed Safeguard system, but the objec- 
tions were only aimed at the deployment 
or construction of the proposed cites. 
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Now, 1 year later, we find the same voices 
being raised against continuance of the 
deployment of this same system in keep- 
ing with phase 2 as requested by the ad- 
ministration. 

I would also point out that, just as in 
the case of last year, with all due respect, 
that within the scientific community 
there seems to be no other system which 
all can agree upon which would better 
preserve the national security than the 
present Safeguard. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope that 
my colleagues will understand that this 
group, calling themselves the Federation 
of American Scientists has not come for- 
ward with anything startling or new and 
no one should be surprised at their con- 
tinued opposition to the further develop- 
ment and deployment of Safeguard. It is 
only consistent with their decisions over 
the years. I would further point out that 
in the light and knowledge of the present 
day, until a better system has been pre- 
sented, we should proceed with all speed, 
not only for the purpose of protecting 
this great Nation but also as has been 
demonstrated for the purpose of hope- 
fully bringing productive agreements out 
of the SALT talks. 

It has become apparent, when dealing 
with the Soviets, they like to negotiate 
from strength. It is also apparent that 
they respect and respond to an adversary 
р seems to deal from the same posi- 

on. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wanted to ask the 
Senator this question: The Senator has 
made reference several times to other 
Scientists who take the opposite view to 
the views I mentioned. I cited their 
names—Drs. Panofsky, York, Wiesner, 
Drell, and Goldberger. The Senator from 
California did not mention whom he had 
in mind. Were these people employees of 
the Pentagon, or independent of the 
Pentagon? 

Mr. MURPHY. I do not know where 
the Senator from Arkansas referred to 
some of his employees being at the Pen- 
tagon. I had thought my remarks were 
not referring to the names my colleague 
recited. I was referring to the names I 
presented here on this notice I received 
from the Federation of American Scien- 
tists. I would not know as to the employ- 
ment of these men. I do know that last 
year, before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, we had a long table of scientists, 
I believe, four on each side, and they all 
seemed to be of equal standing in their 
communities. They seemed to be in com- 
plete disagreement. Dr. Teller might be 
named as one in favor of Safeguard. Dr. 
McMillan of ULCA was another. Others 
included Dr. Wigner, Dr. O'Neil, Dr. 
Wohlsletter, and Dr. Kahn—if I am not 
mistaken. There seemed to be a complete 
balance at that table of witnesses as to 
their position with regard to the effec- 
tiveness of Safeguard. That is what I was 
referring to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wondered who 
they were. The Senator had not men- 
tioned any names. I wondered who they 
were, to whom he had reference. 
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Mr. MURPHY. Before my distin- 
guished colleague came into the Cham- 
ber today, I recited an experience I had 
а week ago, on an airplane, with a dis- 
tinguished scientist from California, who 
was objecting to Safeguard. He explained 
his objections. At long last I said to him, 
“Well, is there another alternative?" All 
seem to agree that there must be some 
Safeguard, that there should be a defen- 
sive weapon. I know some opponents last 
year said, “Well, we could build more of- 
fensive weapons." I do not think that is 
the answer. I think that might really dis- 
turb the SALT talks. But he referred, 
when I asked him if there was another 
system, to the hardening process which 
as my distinguished colleague probably 
knows we have listened to and gone into. 

I am not certain, one, whether they 
would be effective; or, two, as to the cost. 
I seem to recall in testimony that there 
was evidence the cost might be even 
greater than the proposed cost of Safe- 
guard. I am always a hopeful soul. I con- 
tinue to hope, as the President has said 
and promised, that once the SALT talks 
begin to achieve their purpose and it be- 
comes unnecessary to continue with this 
defensive system, will be stopped and it 
can be stopped without a grave expendi- 
ture of money, which all of us deplore, in 
the event that becomes necessary. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may say to the 
Senator that some of these gentlemen 
who are opposed to Safeguard have sug- 
gested there is an alternative of a de- 
fensive nature, and much more economi- 
cal in order to preserve a deterrent and 
to prevent a first strike capability, and 
that would be alternate mobile land- 
based or sea-based offensive missiles. 

But there is also the further suggestion 
that if we must have a defensive ABM 
system with more or less the function of 
the ABM, then it would be far better to 
redesign it and have multiple small 
radars, that is, practically one radar for 
every missile site, a radar that costs 
much less than the MSR designed for the 
Safeguard system. 'These very highly- 
trained and highly reputable scientists 
said: 


If you must go this way, that is the way to 
go. 

I think they call it the "hard point" 
defensive system which is now being de- 
veloped or experimented with. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, we lis- 
tened in the committee to all the evi- 
dence we could find with regard to the 
hard site system. I am glad to see that 
the distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), is present. I 
think that he would bear out the state- 
ment that it was the decision of the com- 
mittee at long last that the Safeguard 
was in our judgment the more practic- 
able, the more feasible, and the more 
compelling one to consider. 

I do not wish to indicate or to preclude 
the fact that there will not be a better 
system just around the corner. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator said that those who opposed it 
had not come up with a better system. 
These gentlemen who have been some of 
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the most reputable scientists in 
country say: 

If you must have this, the “hard point” de- 
fense is the system. 


However, they say it needs further re- 
finement and research. 

Their real objection, and mine, and the 
real objection of many Senators, is that 
the Defense Department is proceeding 
to deploy a system, which at best, is very 
questionable, and at worst, is wholly im- 
practicable. It is a carryover of an old 
design for area defense. It is kind of old 
Nike-Zeus system which, as I understand 
it, the Armed Services Committee con- 
cluded is not an acceptable concept at 
this time. If I understand the conclusion 
of the Armed Services Committee, they 
concluded that they would not support 
ап area defense system. That reduces the 
question to one of defending Minuteman. 

These scientists say: 

If that is your objective, the Safeguard is 
not well designed for that. It ought to be 
abandoned and you ought to proceed with 
the “hard point” system. 


The whole purpose is not to precipitate 
an argument among the scientists but 
rather to get the best available scientific 
judgment, since this involves untold bil- 
lions of dollars. Under the present condi- 
tions, it seems to me that this is suffi- 
ciently important to warrant a little 
more research. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator would yield for a moment, last 
year during the debate there were con- 
tinual references to great numbers of 
billions of dollars. 

Last year, as I recall, no one disagreed 
with the fact that the research and de- 
velopment should continue. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MURPHY. The difference in cost 
between research and development and 
deployment in last year's appropriations 
bill, I believe, was somewhat under $400 
million. 

The request this year, I think, would 
only raise that amount less than $200 
million. 

I acknowledge the total cost of the en- 
tire system, if it be carried through to the 
worst possible conclusion, would cost bil- 
lions of dollars. 

I do not think at the present time that 
this is what we are concerned with, as we 
were last year. We argued at great length 
about a matter of less than $400 million. 
That is a very important sum, but it is 
not untold billions of dollars. Iam always 
heartened by the fact that on many oc- 
casions the President has said that just 
as soon as the necessity for this defensive 
weapon ends, this system can be shut off 
and discontinued. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator knows 
that is not the history of these programs. 
To cite one that I know of, there was a 
piece in the paper today concerning the 
TFX. That was, and is, a very contro- 
versial weapon. The Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations went into this mat- 
ter. I thought they proved that it was a 
questionable program. Nevertheless, it 
was continued. 

This morning I noticed that the Aus- 
tralians had made a bargain to lease the 
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phantom jets because they do not believe 
the TFX is any good. Yet we put billions 
of dollars into that program. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I will be glad to tell 
him that last Saturday, a week ago, I 
went to Nellis Air Force Base, Nev., and 
spent the day there. I was concerned 
about the matter. I had read about the 
TFX and had listened to the questions 
that had been raised about it. 

I must say that I came away convinced 
that this is without question at long 
last—even at three times the original 
cost—the only system we have at the 
present time to do the particular job for 
which it was designed. And it will do that 
job, I am quite convinced, better than 
any other aircraft in the world. 

It is not a fighter aircraft and should 
not have been designed as a fighter air- 
craft, It is an attack bomber. It has re- 
markable capability. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why do the Aus- 
tralians refuse to take delivery of a plane 
on which they have already laid down 
$200 million and say that they want the 
Phantom E? 

Mr. MURPHY. For the reason that we 
have had trouble with it. We have re- 
worked the wing boxes and have made 
other changes which, I am assured—not 
by the scientists, but by the pilots who 
fiy the aircraft—will correct the problem. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought they were 
all grounded. I did not know that there 
were any flying. 

Mr. MURPHY. If the Senator will let 
me finish, they flew one then and are now 
once again operational. 

Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Arkansas leaves, I would like to point out 
that I am just as sensitive to history as 
he is. I know the danger of these prob- 
lems once they start. 

I have talked for a long while—per- 
haps not as effectively as my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from. Ar- 
kansas—about the strength and com- 
plexity of bureaucracy. Bureaucracy 
goes into the Department of Defense, the 
Pentagon, and all over this huge Govern- 
ment of ours. I opposed it with as loud 
a voice as I could over the past 25 years. 

I opposed the TFX 2 years ago and last 
year in the committee. And in spite of 
that fact that they have an excellent 
aircraft, the difference lies in the fact 
that once there is another system that is 
better, we will and must proceed to it. 

Unfortunately, we had nothing else. In 
the past year we find that our B—52's are 
now 16, 18, and 20 years old. If we had 
been as careful with upgrading our new 
plans for aircraft, we might not have to 
stay so long with the F-111 or the ТЕХ, 
as it used to be called. 

The Safeguard is a new system. I as- 
sure my esteemed colleague, with all the 
honor I can summon, that the day a, bet- 
ter program comes along, I will say, “Shut 
this off,” and the day hopefully when 
the world situation indicates that we do 
not need this program and can enter 
into peaceful cooperation and coexistence 
and understanding with other nations, I 
will be the first to remind the President— 
and I hope that he is still President and 
in his first term when that time comes— 
that we do not need the Safeguard. І am 
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sure that the Senator from Arkansas 
would join in that hope. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
would certainly join in that hope. Indeed, 
I would. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 


retary of the Interior to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the Narrows unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, Colo., and 
for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
ASPINALL, Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. 
HALEY, Mr. SAYLOR, and Mr. HOSMER 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 689) providing for an adjourn- 
ment of the House from August 14, 1970, 
until September 9, 1970, or sooner if re- 
assembled by the Speaker. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR CHURCH TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately following the disposition of 
the reading of the Journal on tomorrow, 
the able Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR McGOVERN TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) on tomorrow, 
the able Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr, McGovern) be recognized for not 
to exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG OF OHIO TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the remarks by the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GovERN) tomorrow, the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. YouwNG) be recognized for поё 
to exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without. 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR TRANSAC- 
TION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the remarks of the Senator from 
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Ohio (Mr. YouNG) tomorrow there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business with statements limited 
therein to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR HANSEN TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that upon 
the conclusion of the period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business to- 
morrow the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate, at which time the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN) be 
recognized for not to exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there 
have been various inquiries from Sen- 
ators, as well as conferences with authors 
of various amendments that come under 
the unanimous-consent agreement 
whereby the Senate will vote on Wednes- 
day. A reading of the unanimous-consent 
agreement shows there is no time set for 
the voting on any particular amendment, 
except that voting will start not later 
than 3:30 p.m. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is the Senator aware 
that there is a very important luncheon 
downtown which should be completed by 
2 o'clock? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I am very con- 
scious of the luncheon, but we are bound 
by this unanimous-consent agreement 
involving a great many Senators and 
quite a number of amendments. It is 
binding on all of us, and we are com- 
mitted under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

From what I can determine from these 
conferences, voting may start around 12 
noon on Wednesday. It could be that 
my estimate is off some, but in order to 
get these amendments disposed of under 
the unanimous-consent agreement ac- 
cording to its terms, voting may start 
as early as 12 o'clock noon. I make that 
Statement for the information of Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Would it be improper 
for the Senator from California to sug- 
gest further unanimous consent that out 
of respect for those who would like to 
attend this luncheon honoring Repre- 
sentative MENDEL Rivers there be no 
voting between 12 noon and 2 p.m. as 
an accommodation to them? 

Mr. STENNIS. I would like very much 
to go to the luncheon. It is an important 
affair. I think that if we were to amend 
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the unanimous-consent agreement we 
could only do it by notifying the leader- 
ship and the great number of Senators 
involved in these amendments. That 
would be the only fair way to approach 
it. 

Mr. MURPHY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator indicated that voting on Wednes- 
day “may” start as early as 12 noon. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Does not 
the Senator agree it is possible under 
the unanimous-consent agreement for 
voting to start as early as 11 a.m.? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is entirely pos- 
sible, yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Because 
any Senator could offer an amenment— 
aside from the amendments by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. HuGHES) and/or 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooxe)—either of whose amendments 
requires 2 hours under the previous 
agreement, all other amendments re- 
quiring 1 hour. 

So, in view of the recess the night 
before and the laying of the unfinished 
business before the Senate immediately 
upon the convening of the Senate on 
Wednesday following the prayer, a 
Senator could offer an amendment at 
10 a.m. and after 1 hour of debate 
there could be a vote. Therefore, voting 
could begin at 11 a.m. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
I was addressing my remarks to the 
known amendments, to those most likely 
to be offered. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will there be a morn- 
ing hour on Wednesday? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. There 
wil not be a morning hour on Wednes- 
day prior to the scheduled vote at 3:30 
p.m. There will be a period for the trans- 
action of morning business sometime 
during the afternoon subsequent to the 
vote on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER) 
and the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
НАВТ). 

Mr. STENNIS. We аге all locked in 
and bound by the terms of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. We could not 
alter it except by unanimous consent 
after notice. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR COOPER TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the remarks of the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN) 
tomorrow, the able Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper) be recognized for 
not.to exceed 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, itis so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR ALLOTT TOMORROW 


Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator make a request that the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) be recog- 
nized following the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? The Senator from Colorado 
wishes to be recognized for 1:5 hours. 

Mr. BYRD o. West Virginia. Yes. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the remarks by the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER) 
tomorrow the able Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ALLOTT) be recognized for not 
to exceed 90 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONDITIONS IN SOUTHEAST 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article entitled 
"Whites in Far SE Bitter, Estranged" 
published in the Washington Post on 
August 4, 1970. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHITES IN Far SE BITTER, 

(By Carl Bernstein) 


For the white resident of Anacostia and 
adjacent Congress  Heights—across the 
Anacostia River in the far Southeast—"''race 
is the primary fact of life," observes the Rev. 
Samuel Frazier, 

The white pastor of a predominantly Ne- 
gro church in Anacostia, Mr, Frazier says race 
"colors" the white resident’s thinking “at 
almost every level," from where he drinks his 
beer to where he worships his God, 

Indeed, largely because of considerations 
of race, the whites of the far Southeast have 
developed a life style that, as black City 
Councilman Stanley J. Anderson puts it, “is 
different than the way people live anywhere 
else in this city.” 

There are other factors, of course, not the 
least of which is that the estimated 7,500 
to 10,000 whites of the far Southeast repre- 
sent the largest single concentration of blue 
collar whites in the city. 

Here, white teen-agers and young adults 
share a mania for customized cars, the corner 
gas station is a place to hang out, and the 
white school dropout rate, according to school 
officials, is the highest among whites in the 
city. In the three “white” bars of Congress 
Heights, the jukeboxes feature country music, 
not rock, and ducktails and tattoos are high 
fashion. On the streets, one hears the hard- 
edged twang that is native of the Southern 
Marylanders and to white Washingtonians 
who never went to boarding school. 

“Their hearts are in Prince George’s Coun- 
ty," says Mr. Fraizer, in a telling observation 
about the whites of the far Southeast. 

‘They live in neat red-brick bungalows that 
sit high above the city on Congress Heights, 
in pockets of poverty near the Anacostia 
River flats, in clusters of modest apartments 
and small frame houses in the area known 
as Hillcrest. Most are working-class people 
who drive trucks, plaster walls, drive cabs, 
repair cars, fix plumbing or otherwise use 
their hands or their backs to earn a living. 
Some are unemployed; others, like the 43- 
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year-old woman who drives an ice cream 
truck with her younger sister, are under- 
employed. 

Though many are either native Washing- 
tonians or have roots in the city that predate 
World War II, they shop in Maryland, so- 
cialize in Maryland and, often, are buried in 
Maryland. Though they live within the city's 
boundaries they have all but abandoned 
Washington, a city they believe has aban- 
doned them. Ten years ago, they comprised 
65 per cent of the population of the far 
Southeast; today they represent less than 5 
per cent. 

Frustrated over what they regard as a lack 
of influence in city hall, "they have this feel- 
ing of "what's happening to my world?” as 
Mr. Frazier puts it. They see school discipline 
and educational quality sliding; vital serv- 
ices—like street cleaning, garbage collecting, 
even police protection—deteriorating. They 
see apartment units that 10 years ago housed 
small, white families fall apart as poor Negro 
families with six and seven children move 
into one and two-bedroom units. 

Thirty-seven years ago, J. A. Streifus moved 
to Washington from his native Indiana and 
began driving a Diamond Cab. For the last 
11 years he has lived in Congress Heights, the 
section of Southeast bounded by the Ana- 
costia River, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital and the 
Maryland line at Southern Avenue. 

"I've seen Washington go from the most 
law-abiding city to the least," says Streifus, a 
tall, 60-ish white man with a full head of 
gray hair. "I used to like the Heights. This 
was a fine community, good decent folks. Not 
any more. 

"We were at 741 Alabama Ave., and it went 
all black," says Streifus, who now lives in a 
comfortable one-bedroom garden apartment 
in the 500 block of Mellon Street. 

"The big problem is the kids. They make 
nasty remarks to my wife if she tries to so 
much as sit on the porch or go to the store. 
"I'm fixing to move to Prince George's Coun- 
ty. I have no alternative than to attribute it 
to the blacks. They'll tell you the same thing 
&bout the kids, the good ones. Blacks are the 
victim of the same thing, probably more than 
whites. We got Filipinos here and even they're 
moving out. 

"It's nice to live in Spring Valley and not 
be a racist. But it's different if you have to 
live out here," 

Along the rows of neat houses with flowers 
growing in the front yards on Lebaum and 
Orange and Mellon Streets in Congress 
Heights, the whites are especially bitter. A 
decade ago the population of the Heights was 
between 90 and 95 per cent white. 

Councilman Anderson recalls being literally 
run out of Congress Heights as a Negro boy 
growing up in the far Southeast when it was 
rigidly segregated. 

Today, the population of Congress Heights 
is at least 95 per cent black. 

Geraldine Bishop is 22, married, the 
mother of two children, the wife of a 
mechanic. She has lived in Congress Heights 
for five years. 

“I hate it,” she says of the neighborhood. 
"It's like little Africa. This whole place 
is infested,” says Mrs. Bishop, like many 
whites, who moved to the far Southeast from 
economically depresed towns in West Vir- 
ginia, southern and western Maryland, and 
Virginia. 

Like many of her neighbors, Mrs. Bishop 
says the only reason she remains in Con- 
gress Heights is the low rent, usually less 
than $100 a month for a relatively spacious 
one-bedroom apartment that would cost 
at least 25 per cent more in the suburbs. 

She and many other whites in Congress 
Heights and Anacostia regard the stores, 
shops and services near their homes as either 
Negro or white—a division that, by Mrs. 
Bishop's count, leaves the whites with three 
bars along Nichols Avenue and little else. 
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“People here shop in Eastover or Marlow 
Heights” in Prince George’s says Mrs. 
Bishop. 

“No there’s nothing to do around here,” 
she says. “There’s a movie house, but it’s 
colored. The schools are all colored. The 
skating rink is colored. The swimming pool 
is colored. The playground is colored. I sit 
in the house at night and watch television. 
There’s nothing else to do except go up to 
Walker's (one of the three Nichols Avenue 
bars) on Thursday and Friday, when there's 
& country music band." 


SENSE OF ISOLATION 


The sense of idleness and isolation ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Bishop seems to be a basic 
tenet of life among the whites of far South- 
east, especially those who have yet to reach 
middle age. 

"If you don't go drinking you work on 
your car or go visiting," says Wayne Carroll, 
23, a plumber who lives in the same neigh- 
borhood as Mrs. Bishop. “We drive around a 
lot," he says. "Lot of times we'll go down to 
Waldorf"—the strip of restaurants and clubs 
along Rte. 301 in Charles County or to the 
drive-in in Oxon Hill in Prince George’s 
County. 

Carroll, who dropped out of school after 
finishing the ninth grade at Hart Junior 
High, is among the regulars who hang out 
at the Scot gas station on Nichols Avenue, 
the hub of social life for some whites in 
Southeast. 

Like Carroll, most of the regulars at the 
station cling to the dress and hair styles that, 
in the big eastern cities, are associated with 
the 1950s. In Carroll’s case, the uniform con- 
sists of heavy white socks, thick-soled, 
pointed black loafers, white short-sleeved 
shirt unbuttoned over a white tee-shirt, slim- 
jim continental pants and longish hair 
slicked back into a ducktail. 

This contrast to the long-haired white 
youths of Cleveland Park and Georgetown is 
consistent with the values shared by most 
whites in far Southeast. 

“Hippies are scarce as hen’s teeth up here,” 
says Eva Rutherford, who has lived in Con- 
gress Heights since 1950. 

“I guess it’s because they come from a 
richer class. You got to be a college student 
or somebody who had it easy to be a hippie. 
That’s not true of our people up here. We 
didn’t go to college. We worked hard for a 
living. This country has been good to us. We 
pay our taxes and expect other people to do 
the same, 

“If you asked anybody up here why people 
burn the flag and do things like that, I'd 
expect they'd tell you those people are crazy.” 

OUTSIDERS BLAMED 


Like many homeowners in Congress 
Heights, Mrs. Rutherford, who 1з 64, attrib- 
utes most of the problems of her neighbor- 
hood to outsiders. 

“The people in this neighborhood are all 
right," she says. "Color's got nothing to do 
with it. White boys come through here rais- 
ing cain sometimes, too. Next door, the 
colored folks are as nice as can be. But the 
kids in Southeast are terrible. You go down 
this street three blocks and see how they 
tore up those apartments, the black kids 
that live there. 

"Some of them took my pocketbook and 
just beat the sap out of me in my own back 
yard. Those teen-age kids are always smart- 
alecking. We sit in the yard and they come 
cussing and threatening. 

"We need & whole.new round of judges. I 
want that in the paper with my name under 
it. If they would hang 'em or shoot 'em or 
something it would stop some of this foolish- 
ness." 

The problem is so severe, maintains Mrs. 
Rutherford, that two years ago she and her 
husband, a retired boiler room engineer at 
the Metropolitan Club, bought the house 
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next door to the one they had lived in for 15 
years—"so nobody with a lot of kids would 
move in." 

The Rutherfords, who had planned to re- 
tire on a small pension and Social Security, 
have financed the purchase by caring for St. 
Elizabeth's outpatients in both houses. More 
than 150 families in Congress Heights and 
Anacostia, most of them white, supplement 
their incomes by caring for outpatients, for 
which St. Elizabeths pays “foster home” own- 
ers $125 a month for each patient. 

“Don't think we did it because we like the 
neighborhood," says Mrs. Rutherford. “We 
stayed here because we had no choice. I’m 
too old now to do anything different and my 
husband hasn't been too well. We're not 
going to pull up stakes this late in the day 
... Besides, I'd keep this place until it 
plumb rots down before I'd pay the real 
estate man for points. We've been on this 
Street since 1950 and we didn't get points 
when we paid $15,000 for the (first) house. 

"We put a lot of money into 1t ourselves. 
I don't think we could get our money out 
of it if we sold." 


ATTITUDE TOWARD D.C. 


If the whites of the far Southeast feel 
estranged from their own neighborhoods, 
their attitude toward the rest of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is characterized by down- 
right antipathy. 

In the common parlance of Anacostia or 
Congress Heights, when a resident talks about 
"Washington," he means that section of the 
city north of the Anacostia River. 

"It's pretty over there," says Geraldine 
Bishop, “but Washington is for big sShots"— 
m attitude shared by many of her neigh- 

rs. 

"I know of people who pay $225 a month 
for a one-bedroom apartment!" she says. “I 
used to go over there every once in a while 
to see the monuments and museums, But 
now, I don't go into Washington but once 
every two or three months." 

"Why should I give à damn about Wash- 
ington, D.C." asks Don Luber, 34, an auto 
mechanic who has lived in the 400 block 
of Mellon Street for 17 years. "I lived in 
Southwest, we moved here so we could be out 
of the slums. Now its getting to be a slum 
here. 

“I don’t see the government of Wash- 
ington, D.C. doing anything for me. I see 
them paying a lot of other people money 
not to work. I see them letting the criminals 
go free. 

“When I was a boy I used to go fishing 
sometimes instead of going to school. You 
know what they did to me? They sent me 
to the old Industrial Home School. I don't 
see them doing that anymore.” 

Luber, a District native, is part of what 
Mr. Frazier calls “that rare breed"— whites 
who were either born in the District or 
have been here most of their lives and still 
live east of the Anacostia River. 


STRICT SEGREGATION 


“They're the ones who got left behind," 
says the minister, who next month will be- 
come associate director of the Washington 
Urban League. “Most of them" he believes, 
"are either older or couldn't afford to move 
to Prince George's like their friends who left 
in the '50s and '60s." 

Until then, the far Southeast had been 
known as one of the most rigidly segregated 
areas of Washington, although substantial 
numbers of Negroes had lived there since 
the Reconstruction era, 

When Uniontown, as Anacostia was origi- 
nally called, was surveyed and laid out as 
a community in 1854, the deeds to the lots 
in the original subdivision provided that no 
land would “be conveyed to any Negro, 
mulatto, or person of African blood.” 

However, in 1869, about 150 Negro families, 
among them Councilman Anderson's grand- 
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father, accepted the offer of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau of “four acres and a mule” on the 
Anacostia tract then and now known as 
Barry Farms. 

Immediately Irish newcomers, some of 
whose descendents still live in Anacostia to- 
day, objected to having Negro neighbors. 

Nevertheless blacks comprised about one- 
fifth of the far Southeast’s population by 
1900 and the rigid segregation that was to 
persist there through midcentury was firmly 
established. 

“Congress Heights was always a white com- 
munity.’ Councilman Anderson, 41, remem- 
bers, noting that it is separated from Ana- 
costia by a wall running along the grounds 
of St. Elizabeths. 

“As kids growing up, we didn’t go beyond 
that wall," he recalls. “When I went up there 
I was run back, physically. The only black 
people who went up there were service peo- 
ple like my father, who was a janitor up 
there.” 

CHASED FROM POOL 


In 1949, when the Interior Department or- 
dered that the Anacostia public swimming 
pool be opened to all persons, 50 Negro boys 
paid the small fee and attempted to enter. 
They were chased out by white bullies as 
park police looked the other way. That eve- 
ning an angry crowd of Negroes collected and 
were dispersed by mounted police. 

The upshot was the closing of the pool for 
the rest of the summer while the Jewish 
Community Council conducted a human re- 
lations course for the police and the Ameri- 
van Veterans Committee devised a set of 
rules for conduct at the pool. It reopened a 
year later without incident. 

Shortly after, Maj. Gen. Ulysses S. Grant 
III, whose grandfather had been President 
when Negroes first moved to Anacostia, an- 
nounced plans by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission to relocate “thousands of 
members of the colored population . .. . in 
the rear of Anacostia." 

Later, Grant declared that there had been 
& misunderstanding of the planning com- 
mission's proposal for the relocation of Ne- 
groes who would be displaced by the renewal 
of Southwest Washington. He denied that 
the redevelopment area would be a mag- 
nificent white metropolis with servants’ 
quarters at the rear. 

Nonetheless, that is substantially what 
happened as thousands of blacks, dispos- 
sessed by the rising of the “New Southwest,” 
moved to Anacostia in the 1950s. 


OVERCROWDING BEGINS 


The exodus from Southwest marked the 
beginning of the overcrowding that today 
afflicts most sections of Anacostia and Con- 
gress Heights. 

While the population of other large sec- 
tions of the city remained almost static, the 
Anacostia-Congress Heights complex grew 
from 85,000 in 1950 to 125,000 in 1960, 35 per 
cent of it Negro. 

Today with little appreciable new con- 
struction since 1960, at least 200,000 persons 
live in the far Southeast. 

“The real change began around '56 in 
Anacostia,” Councilman Anderson recalls. 
“School integration had started in '54 and 
(white) people started leaving wholesale." 

Later, thousands of white civilian and 
military personnel left the far Southeast as 
the naval gun factory was closed, the Navy 
Band moved from its home next to Bolling 
Air Force Base and Bolling's personnel list 
was cut back sharply. 

Through the exodus, the District govern- 
ment accelerated its policy of locating most 
of the city's public housing across the An- 
&costia River where today 7,500 familles— 
three-fourths of the public housing tenants 
in the city—live. There was no comparable 
increase in school classrooms, city services, 
transportation, recreation or other facilities 
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to keep pace with the population growth, 
Anderson says. 

“A typical mistake," says the councilman, 
"was the purchase of Valley Green," a 350- 
unit apartment complex in Congress Heights 
bought by the city for public housing in 1964. 
“Of course Valley Green is a slum now," he 
Says. “That place wasn’t meant for large 
families. It wasn't built for the plumbing 
and heating to be used by that many people 
all the time." 

WATCHES TRANSITION 

From the porch of her simple frame home 
on Milwaukee Place at the edge of Congress 
Heights, Vera Naylor, a 56-year-old native 
Washingtonian, the mother of eight children 
aged 14 to 35, watched the transition. 

"It used to be a lovely place here," Mrs. 
Naylor, the wife of & retired pipefitter, says. 
"It was settled people then. Now it's all con- 
gested with traffic and people and very noisy. 
No, I don't say I care for it апу more. Quite 
a few places have closed. Now the Peoples 
Drug at Nichols Avenue and Portland Street 
is closing down. 

“I feel this way. I was born and raised here 
and I'm definitely not prejudiced. I want a 
chance to live and let live. Maybe it would 
have been just as difficult if whites were put 
into conditions like that, I don’t know. But 
it’s been very difficult since the blacks moved 
in. 

"My husband, he got beaten severely going 
to the Safeway. My 14-year-old grandson, he 
isn't getting any education at Hart (Junior 
High School). He's always getting kicked 
down and beaten up. We transferred him but 
it wasn't any better where he was, so now 
he's back in Hart and scared to death. 

“My son, the youngest, the other day he was 
going to the field to play ball and three boys 
took his money and hurt his arm. He had to 
go to Cafritz (Hospital) too. The hospital 
bills are enormous. I can’t take care of it any 
more. My husband was in there for weeks. 

“I don’t think my son will ever get over his 
fright. They held a gun on him. There’s 
nothing being done about this problem. It 
used to be people would go to court and it 
was effective. 

“Something is wrong somewhere because 
people seem to be lost. It’s a hard situation 
out here—I've seen too much. Nobody is get- 
ting a decent education in this city. There 
aren't enough recreational facilities and the 
ones that exist, my children get run off of. 
My kids are down as far as education is con- 
cerned. Nope, I don't like it here any 
more...” 

In 1823, inspired by the spectacular view 
of the Anacostia and the capital city across 
the water, John Howard Payne, another An- 
acostia resident who lived only a few hundred 
yards from where Mrs. Naylor sits on her 
front porch today, wrote these now-famous 
words to a song: 


Mid pleasures and places 
Although I may roam 

Be it ever so humble 
There's no place like home. 


“All I can say is, times are not like they 
used to be," Vera Naylor says. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess pending the call of the Chair, 
with the understanding that the recess 
not extend beyond 10 minutes from now. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
5:28 p.m. the Senate took a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 5:31 p.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. CRANSTON). 
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ADJOURNMENT TO TOMORROW 
AT 10 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 32 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
August 11, 1970, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate August 10, 1970: 
IN THE AIR FORCE 

The following Air Force officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, under the provisions of section 
8284, Title 10, United States Code, with a 
view to designation under the provisions of 
section 8067, Title 10, United States Code, 
to perform the duties indicated, and with 
dates of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force: 


To be major (dental) 


Corrigan, William JM TT TH 
Rinaldi, Phillip О. 


To be captain (dental) 
Lepore, Marion Bearer 
To be captain (medical) 
Shaklan, Barry N. ШЕЕ 
The following Air Force officers for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Air Force, in the 
grades indicated, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 8284, Title 10, United States Code, with 
dates of rank to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force: 


To be first lieutenant 


Aber, Leland А.Е 
Adam, Gary G., 

Adamson, James I., 

Affonso, William G., ESETA. 
Aguilera, Joseph І УТ. 
Aguire, Richard F. 

Alexander, Michael E. 
Alexander, Richard р. 


Allaman, Peter M. 

Allan, Howard R., 

Allen, Henry L., 

Allen, Larry LET 
Allen, Lewis H., III, 

Allevato, John T. 

Allison, John D. 

Allum, Alvin L.. ESETE. 
Ambrose, Richard F. ESZE 
Ambrose, Richard W. 2757Ж 
Amos, Charles A., 

Anderson, Charles A., Jr. 
Anderson, Gerald J. F. E272 778 


Anderson, Irvin A. 
Anderson, James E. 


Anderson, John A. Ive Tm 
Anderson, John H.E 72727771 
Anderson, Kelly ЭО., 227254 


Anderson, Kurt B. liv 7577Ж 
Anderson, Louis A., 
Anderson, Monnie F. 
Anderson, Neal T.I 7272778 


Anderson, Robert Б. EZES 
Anderson, Stanley I. ТЭ 
Anderson, Thomas E. 29104444 


Andrews, Robert S.I ЭЗ. 
Andrews, Terence М.Ш 
Andrus, Guy R., Jr. ly72727738 
Annesser, James W., 

Ansorge, Gene A., 

Arbaugh, Thomas W.Ev ETE T TM. 
Ardillo, Nick P., Jr. Iz 272773. 
Ardis, Wesley R., 7272778 
Arms, Charles I., 
Armstrong, Robert 7. ЖОЕ 
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Arnett, George Wa 
Arola, George Т.9559 
Artz, John F. | 
Ashe, Anthony В.) 


Aufdenberg, Edward R., II 
Augustine, Richard W. 


Babcock, Paul H., Jr. 
Bacskai, Ronald J. s 
Bagby, Alva E., III, 


Baker, Charles W., Jr. 
Baker, Henry D., IDETEETE 
Baker, James R ESETA. 
Baker, John W.l772727778. 
Baker, Norman D. 2273777. 
Ball, Michael S., 

Ballentine, Rodger D. 

Banister, Larry S. EZS SZE. 
Banker, Leon J., Jr. 

Baran, Robert W. 

Baranowski, Bronislaw F. 
Barber, David E. lf ZZ72777À. 
Barclay, Douglas С.; 

Barker, Bruce W., 

Barker, Henry H., 

Barksdale, William S., III, 
Barleen, Arnold І ШУ. 
Barneyback, MEE ЕЕ. 
Barrett, Robert M. . 
Bartee, Luther c e 
Barton, Frederick E. . 
Barton, Lloyd н. 7575778. 
Bassett, Loyal G. 73777. 
Battiston, John J. 

Bayne, Howard L., III, 

Bayus, Kenneth Е.Ё775757727Ж. 
Beach, David A., 


Beacht, Russell W. 

Bearden, James С. 

Beck, Peter M., 

Beckh, Peter, |. 
Beckman, Samuel ra 
Beggerly, James D., . 
Bell, Alan F. SE 
Bellis, John A., Jr 

Belmont, Gary R. 
Benda, John P. 

Benke, William Ea 
Benkert, Daniel D. Mee etii 
Bennert, Raymond M. 72727778. 
Benton, Mark J.l72727772. 

Berg, Howard G., 

Bergholz, Richard J. К 
Bernia, Dennis LET m 
Berthelotte, William P. ] 
Best, Richard A. E 72727773. 
Bettinger, Alexander 7727277234. 
Betts, David E.lE 7272773. 
Bieringer, Gerald F. ESSEE. 
Bihner, William J., Jr. ESAE. 
Black, Walter J Lom] 
Blair, Carlton W. Il 72727778. 
Blair, John R. 
Blanchard, Claude D. ПІ, 
Blanchard, Stephen M. 
Blaschke, Robert E., ла. 
Blase, Carlton G., Jr. TT ETET 7. 
Blewett, Timothy Е. 77572778. 
Blinn, Roger EM 

Bliss, Thomas F. 
Blomberg, Earl A. , Jr. E ml 
Boddy, Robert F. 

Bohnsack, Thomas J. 

Bonasso, Robert A. 

Bond, Dennis G. К 
Boots, Stephen E MM, 
Bordeau, Wayne Б. 78. 
Borland, Dennis P. . 
Boshears, Willis M., Jr. 

Boswell, Gorden F. 

Bouch, Kevin S. 

Bouchard, Peter A. 

Boucher, Jean A. 

Bouthillier, Raymond A. 

Bowers, John V., Jr. ШУУТ. 
Boyd, Jimmy L. 737778. 

Boyd, Stephen B. l7 272773. 
Boyer, Robert J. ШТЕТЕ. 
Bradley, James E. EZZ. 
Brady, Charles C. EZETA. 
Brady, Kenneth 1..Ё 1757727. 


Brahan, Michael с. =з 
Brand, Merle A., Јг. 20224 
Brandon, Peter B.E 72727778. 


Brandon, Whitney A. 
Brank, Hence F., Jr. 
Brashear, Ralph W. 


Bray, David А. 1777Ж. 


Breaux, Kerner A., Jr. 
Breitling, Richard P. 
Brekke, Ivar S., 


Breland, Lonnie 7. ЖЖЖ. 
Bridges, Thomas F. 

Brock, Carol B., 

Brock, William С., 

Brockardt, Frank G., Jr IBS" "27277. 
Bronzo, Anthony F., Jr. ly 7272774 
Brooks, Thomas E., Jr. 
BrookS, William J., III, 

Brown, Henry A., I gd a 
Brown, Ronald T.I om 
Brown Steven Ј. 77575778. 
Brown Steven M. 075759 
Brown, William Ј. 757894 
Brownlee, Donald H..ley2v2 vei 
Brumfiel, Philip А. 
Brummund, Charles Б.И 
Bruner, James D. 72777771 
Bruns, David д. 77575778. 
Brunt, Curtis W., дг. 
Bryant, Floyd Јг. 727297 

Buby, Randy L.lz727 2777 

Buck, John E.l?7272777428. 
Bufton, Larry ҮҮ. 222222221 
Bughman, Niles J. ESTE 

Bull, David E..l 772727771 

Bulleit, Jack W. 72727778. 
Bullerman, William Б.Ё 75777 
Bundschuh, James J., 

Bunger, Allen БРЕ оосо 


Burch, Joe Т. REZZA. 


Burdeshaw, Fred H., Jr. Ё 
Burge, Pruett W. , 
Burger, Kenneth J. . 
Burin, Martin, Jr. |. 
Burk, Robert L., Ё 

Burke, Michael В. F 
Burke, Thomas P., II, 

Burnistine, noir 


Burns, Jerry E. | 
Burri, Otto ү. 1 
Burton, William R. 


Bush, Harold J. 

Butcher, James L. 

Butcher, Maxwell P. 

Butler, Johnnie B. 

Bynum, Neil 5.,@ 5757 

Byrd, Harry E..E272727751 

Byrne, James L. 07757578. 
Cadugan, John A. 

Cagle, Danny P., Jr. 

Cahill, Robert F. 

Cahoon, Lloyd W..ETTET277M 
Calhoun, Charles K., Jr. 
Callaghan, Stephen F. 

Calta, Dick, 77272778. 
Campbell, Clyde W. EZS EE. 
Campbell, Dana F. 

Campbell, Dennis L. 
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Maddow, Robert B. I ЕТУШ. Moran, Lawrence L. ЖЕУ Pollock, Charles D. ESATA. 
Maddrey, James D. I TETET TM. Morgan, John G. I! 7272778 Pope, James A., HI. ТЭТ 
Maher, Gerald N., Jr. EZESTEA. Morganto, Joseph E. EZESTEA. Porter, Paul W..I! 7272778 

Mahl, William L. Ш. Morikado, Robert М.Ш. Power, Richard C. 7272778 
Malik, Paul E. ESEA. Morris, William F. B. ЕТЕТ Pratt, Emory J. M ZTETTM 
Manganello, Richard L. ШТЕТИ. Morrison, Joel Т.Ш. Pries, Jon D. T2777 
Mangnall, Richard к. Il 727277 À. Mosher, Walter І.Ш Priest, Gray M. 727377. 
Manley, James A. ЛЕТШ. Mott, James R. IT E7277 À. Primrose, Ronnie L. EZETA. 
Mann, Vernon Б.Ш 27277. Mount, Michael B. BV T2727 Prodell, Aaron, BEN 
Markham, Thomas В.Ш. Moyer, Dale L., eT a Pruitt, Richard T., Jr. ЕТЕТШ 
Marks, Robert О. ESSET. Mrazek, James E., Jr. EZETA. Purdy, James A, ПШ. 
Markussen, Carl S., Mruz, Michael J. I TET. Quinn, James Б. EZETA. 
Marr, John E. 1727Ж. Mundy, James Н. IV ESATA Ragan, Michael Ј. ESSA 
Marshall, Victor Н.Ш. Murdoch, Donald G. ШТУ. Raines, Norman W., Jr. ESEA. 
Martin, John А.Ю 2727778. Murphy, John D., Rainville, Paul J. EZS ZZE. 
Martin, Richard D. ESZE. Murray, Walter B., Јг. B? 72727778 Ranaudo, Richard J. ESZE. 
Martin Thomas С. УЛЭТЭ. Myers, Newton C. 11,Ю7575777Ж Raphael, Christopher н. 7272778 
Martwig, Larry E.M TE 27:78. Myers, Thomas C.,E*72727778. Ratcliff, David D. B? 7272778 
Marvel, Hynson H., Jr. ШТЕТЕ. Naccari, Norman W. ЖЕТШ. Ratis, Larry J. EZETA. 
Marzinke, David H. ЭЛЛЕ. Napolitano, John, Jr. Ш. Rauch, James О. ШТ. 
Mascaro, Kenneth E. BYTZ7277À. Nauful, John R. ET 2727778. Ray, Hubert L. ШУУТ. 
Maskell, Dean E. Y72727778. Neel, David в... Ray William D. EZETA 
Mason, David J. I 272778. Nefzger, David F. T 272772 Raycraft, James B., 
Mason, James A., Jr. ЖОШ. Nelson, Loren P., Jr. EZETA. Raymond, Neil V. 272771 
Masson, Dennis R.I 727277 Nelson, Randall W. ШУ Raymond, William C. E7277 
Mather, Richard S. TET 77M. Nelson, Robert К.Ш. Reedy, Rodger A., EZTA 
Matthes, Peter R. ETAri. Nemec, Ronald Б.Ш. Reger, Charles B., 
Matthews, James R. ЖЕТШ. Nett, John D.E 72727778. Register, Perry L. 7737777 
Maxwell, Mark D., B9 72727773. Neumann, William C. IT ЭТЕТ Reichal, Joseph C., Jr. ESETA 
McCabe, Daniel J., III, Neuschaefer, James H., Remy, Thomas J.-M T2727 
McCarty, Deryl S. ET 272773. Newberry, Robert J. I TETETTZ M. Rice, Rob R. Il, Baus 
McClannahan, Richard Уу. ЕТЕТШ Newsome, Gary К., 27277 Richardson, James С. ШТУ. 
McClung, Larry У.Ш. Newton, Raymond Б.Ш Richey, Chester R., Jr. ITTETETTM 
McCormick, Kenneth R. EZEIZA. Newton, Raymond в. Ricketson, Robert С.Ш 
McCoy, Jarell V., ESA. Nichols, Stephen E. I 2727778. Rider, Warrick W. ESZA. 
McCoy, Norman C., Bv 2727772. Niederauer, Christopher B., Rigby, David J. Il? 272 778 
McDonald, Elden S. ESZA. Nikolai, Karl J.B 727277. Riley, Michael A., ESEA. 
McElroy, Dennis R. 9772Ж. Nimick, Richard F. ЖЕТШ Riordan, Valentine W. I EZESTEA 
McEntire, James D. EZETA. Nixon, Albert M., ESEA. Ritter, James W., Jr. ESZA 
McEwing, William M., Jr. ШИТИ. Noguchi, Russel, А... ETE Ritter, Robert J., Jr ШТУ 
McFarland, Daniel Lee ШУУТ. Nokovich, Charles Б.У. Rivolo, Arthur EVE 
McFarland, Robert D. ITEM Nordeman, Robert W. EZESTEA. Roark, David O. EZETA. 
McGarry, Thomas J., Jr. BT TEE. Norman, William G., Jr. ТЕТЕ. Roark, Robert L. EZETA. 
McGinty, Kevin M. BY72727778. Novak, Daniel L. ESZA. Robbert, Albert A. III, 
McGuirk, Edward D. 772727778. Nunn, Chester E. EZES. Roberts, George Б.У. 
McKaskle, Joe P. ESEA. Ohlinger, Charles T., ПІ, Roberts, Harold I., 
McKee, Dean M., EAA. Oman, Barry M. ЖЭР. Roberts, James W., Jr. EZETA. 
McKie, James K., II ЭТЭ. O'Neal, Gary D. ESZA Robertson, Herschel E., Jr. EATA 
McKinney, James М.Ш. O'Neill, Patrick H. I7 E 257A. Robey, William A. E 7T 7E 
McKinney, John C. 772727778. Osterloth, William Б. ШУУТ. Robinson, Clark W. 77773778. 
McKnight, Thomas J. ШТЕТУ. Ostermann, Thomas C. 77272777 À Robinson, Mark, E" EH 
Meade, Rowland H., тїї TTE? 27728. Oudens, Michael H. EZS. Rodenhauser, Karl 7. 27277 
Mechanic, Jack Н.Ю ЕТЕШ. Ousley, James F., 11 ТЕЛШ Rodgers, Robert M. EZETA. 
Melberg, Raymond H., Jr. EZETA. Overton, James А. ШУУТ. Roe, Fay А. EZETA. 

Merrell, Louis W. ESZA. Pabst, Richard ү. 7575778. Roll, David F. EZETA. 

Merris, John D. ШТУ. Page, James М.Ш. Rundeau, Daniel М. ЕТЕТШ 
Messenger, Marion J., Jr. ШЕТТЕ. Page, Larry A., 272778 Ross, Michael I.I E727 7H 
Mettler, David 5. EZA. Page, Roger W., Jr. 7272778 Russ, Thomas L., Jr. I 7272778 
Metzgar, Dean Е. E7272 772. Palecek, Allan Н.Е. Roswell, Donald Е., 7575777 
Metzler, Thomas R. EEE. Palmer, Roger W. ESZA. Rubus, Gary M. EZETA. 
Meyer, Arnold А. 2727778. Pangborn, Jon В. S727 Rudolph, Franklin A. ШЕ 
Michalenko, William J., Jr. ET 7272 777À Parsons, David S.E]?272 77 Runyon, David С. 7272778 
Mielke, James Е. I ETE M. Patzer, Larry Т..Ю ЭЗШ. Rupp, Kenneth D.E ZATA. 
Miesse, Douglas A. EZETA. Pearcy, Robert К. Z7 778. Rupp, Robert J. ESZT. 
Mikeal, Jerry Н.Ю ЭТТЕ. Pease, Donald J. ESZE. Rupright, William Е. ТЕТЕ 
Milazzo, Robert P. ТЖ. Pees, Richard С.Ш Russell, Clark В. ITE 
Miles, George W., Jr. Ш. Pehan, Terry S. EZETA. Rustemeyer; William С. ЕТЕТШ 
Millard, Terry L..E72727778. Perez, Rafael J. YTETET M. Ruzicka, Joseph L., Jr. l7 7272778 
Miller, Duane M. EZZ ETA Perezvazquez, Victor MEZE STA. Ryan, Thomas G.E ZA. 
Miller, Eldon H., Jr. 7727278. Perkins, Stephen D. ЕТТЕРШЕ Rygielski, Joseph J. ЭЖЕШ 
Miller, Gene C. Il TETET 78. Perl, Douglas R. My 7972774. Sackvillewest, Arthur J., ПІШУ 
Miller, Herman G., Jr. ШЕТ. Perry, Keith М. 2725778. Sams, John B., Jr. ШИТ. 
Miller, James А. РЕВ. Perry, Richard A. 2727778 Samson, David REZZA 
Miller, Robert G. 7272772. Peters, Robert Н ШУТ. Sander, John L. 
Miller, Thomas L. EZA. Peters, Timothy А. ЛЕТШ Sanders, Ernest L.I 77272778 
Miller, Walter J., IIT, Petersen, Dennis L. ESZE. Sanders, George A., III, 
Milliken, Kent T.]E 7272778. Peterson, Richard C. Sands, Gene C..I 7272778 
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Sandstrom, Kerry Б. 229529554 
Sannes, Lydell р. 9204 
Sauvain, Claude R., Jr. Ше 
Schaad, Richard м. 0204 
Scherer, David P.I22225554 
Schindler, James C. 

Schmicker, William D. 

Schmitt, Harold R., Jr. 
Schneider, Joseph A., Jr. 
Schreck, Dan R. 

Schreiber, David F. 
Schrettenbrunner, Michael K. 
Schryer, Donald R.E:272778. 
Schultz, Terry L. 

Schwab, Ronald P. 

Schwertfeger, William R. 
Scoskie, Robert R. BEZa. 
Seagroves, Michael A. 
Seidel, Lee F., . 

Seitz, Robert A. 

Selig, Kennett | 
Sert, Louis В.) 

Setzekorn, Richard Б. 2272777 
Sharpe, Ervin C., Jr. 

Shaw, Graham, 


Shaw, Gregory R., 

Shearin, Rudolph T. 
Sheeran, Edward J. 
Sherman, John pee 
Sherry, Robert Б. 6448. 
Shields, Edward J., Jr. 
Shields, Kent L. . 
Shipe, John А. 77272773. 
Shradel, Jan М.В 
Shull, Walter M rece] 
Siers, Edwin Jr. 

Sievers, Stanley E. 

Sigler, James A. ЖЖ. 
Silver, Richard C. E77 2727778. 


Sims, Theron L., 
Sipos, Larry, . 


Sizemore, Edward J., Jr. . 
Skiver, Ernest H., Jr. 
Skluzacek, Roger J. | 


Slattery, Neil A. EZA. 
Slocum, Norman М. 

Smith, James A. } 
Smith, James L. 7272773. 
Smith, James О.@ 7575777. 
Smith, James V., Jr. 772727772. 
Smith, Lyndell D. 7272778. 
Smith, Norman D. 
Smith, Richard L. EZS ZZE. 
Smith, Robert Н.Ш. 


Smithwick, James ххх-хх-хххх 
Soo, Raymond M. 055778. 


Sornberger, John T. Jr. 
Southwick, Larry E. 
Sparks, Terry G. . 


Speight, Larry N. ОООО. 
Spell, Clyde, 72778. 


Spinney, Franklin C., Jr. Il 72722: 3. 


Spitz, Frederick ea 
Stacy, Robert A. 5 
Stalnaker, Gerard уу. 737777. 
Standish, Richard уу. 775777. 
Stanley, Andrew M., Jr. 

Stark, Philip E. k 
Starr, George T. ESEE. 
Stenberg, William О. 72727773. 
Stevens, Gary І, ШЕЕ. 
Stewart, James B.l772727778. 
Stewart, Michael ] 
Stewart, Raymond . 
Stewart, Warren E. ly72727778. 
Stiles, Shelley I, III #775757 
Stohlmann, Lyle A. 752 
Stolz, Lawrence С. 

Stone, Bruce H. 


Stone, Michael E. x 
Stoops, Carl E., 
Strohm, David A. 


Stromain, Roberta 7778. 


Stubblefield, William G. 
Stuermer, Thomas D. 


Sturtevant, James S. , 
Sugarman, Carl Pr 
Sullivan, Paul J.Ig] 7278777 
Survillas, Roy О. 257577 


Swadley, Leonard Б.Е. 
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Sweet, David Е., 22259554 
Swierzbin, Ronald м жойуу 
Swiney, John F., Jr. АЛАА 
Tafs, William D., Jr. ЕА 
Tarbell, Terry C. 22522244 
Tart, Howard G. ыйы ч 
Tate, Stephen B. 4242444 
Tawes, John P., JT. Ше 
Taylor, Donald R. 

Taylor, Douglass A., 

Taylor, Emerson B., Jr. 

Taylor, James M., 


Taylor, Michael J. 
‘Teach, Everett A., Jr. 
Tenney, Mahlon O. 


Terrell, John C. E2727. 
Test, Thomas A. 07272778. 
Thomas, Donald S., Jr. 
Thomas, George R., | 
Thomas, Roger 7. 22727778. 
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Townsend, Jack B. 
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Treadwell, Benjamin B., III 
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Turner, Michael W. 
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Tyson, John Р.Ш. 
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Walker, Douglas M. EZS Sna. 
Wall, David М.У 

Walls, Leonard 1... 275777. 
Walters, Charles W. I 72727773. 
Walters, John D. Eg 272773. 
Wansack, James K. 

Ward, Theron D. 

Warden, Wayne E., 

Washburn, John D. 


Washburn, Robert L. 

Waters, James T. 

Waypa, John, Jr. ] 
Weaver, Donald Б., 7272778. 
Weaver, Richard A. 72727778. 
Weber, Paul В.) 

Weber, Ralph H., II 

Webster, Dale D. 2727778 
Webster, John G. Bayer. 
Wehrle, John REZZA. 
Weiland, John D. E72727778. 
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Weiss, Edward D., 
Weiss, Edward H., 
Welch, Thomas D. 
Wells, Roger L., 


Welsh, Robert D., 
Westenbarger, Martin L. 
Westerbeck, John W. 


Westerfield, Melvin І. 27778. 
Westergom, Earl L. 

Weston, Josep 

Weustermann, Elsa J. 

Wheeler, Steven L.S Z2727: 78. 


Whipple, Larry K. 
White, John L. 
Whitley, Willard H., 


Whitman, Charles T., Jr. ЖЭШ. 

Whitney, Randle L. 

Will, Joseph H. M., 

Willhoite, Robert R. 

Williams, Charles В.Ш 

Williams, John В.Д Ж еее 

Williams, Philip 27. е ч 

Williams, Robert О.а 

Wilmoth, Harrington І. 205904 

Wilson, Bruce A., 

Wilson, Charles G., Jr. 

Wilson, David B., 

Windham, Thomas Ю.Е 

Winfield, David D., п 604 

Wise, Chesley G., Јг. Эуе ч 

Wittel, Edward F., Jr. А 

Woelfel, John С. 222 2: 5i 

Wolf, Robert E. 

Wolfe, James L.,| 

Woodard, Wendell O. 

Woodhouse, Dennis phat 

Worden, Douglas L., 

Woronicz, Robert a 

Worrall, Gary Б. 

Wright, David L. ххх-хх-хххх 

Wright, Kenneth І. у УН. 

Wyper, Andrew, 111, 040224 

Yohman, James M. есуу 

Young, Gerald т.2626 

Zebelean, John P., Ill 609996. 

Zehr, Frederick J., Jr. Mese ep Atti 

Zeldin, Melvin D..Àg 22299248. 

Zimmerman, Paul Ј. 5759771 

The following distinguished graduates of 
the Air Force officer training school for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Air Force in the 
grade of second lieutenant, under the provi- 
sions of section 8284, title 10, United States 
Code, with dates of rank to be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force: 

Cummings, Howard W., Јг. 555 

Escajeda, Luis J. ШФ 

Foster, Charles R. 5059554 

Frost, Folteen F. BRggecgcccss. 

Mann, John в. е5». 

McGrath, Roger В. ООН 

Melody, Thomas Ј. e eo^ 

Paquette, Edward J., Jr 79977 

Schelhaas, Douglas Р.Ж eee oid 


Travis, William J. 
Traylor, Marvin L., Jr. 
Witherell, Thomas J. 


Subject to medical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished grad- 
uates, the following students of the Air Force 
Reserve Officer Training Corps for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of chapter 103, title 10, United States Code, 
with dates of rank to be determined by the 
the Secretary of the Air Force: 

Abshier, Stephen E. BY7272773. 

Bedrick, James R. 

Berrenberg, John L. 

Fraass, Ronald С. 7272773. 

Hall, Billy J., дт. ЖЭШ. 

Lutz, Terry L., 

MacFarlane, William D. 


Mills, Larry Ј. 757778. 
Price, Stanley C. 7272772. 
Ross, Wayne А. 2 5554 
Schultz, Alfred C. ETE A 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force, under the ap- 
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propriate provisions of chapter 835, title 10, 
United States Code, as amended. All officers 
are subject to physical examination required 
by law. 
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To be captain 
Aars, Rallin J. 
Abata, Ralph R. L 
Abbott, Douglas A. 
Abbott, James E. 
Abbott, Robert pipa 
Abell, David C., 
Abernathy, Albert L. 
Abt, Peter F. 


Achter, Gilbert J., Jr. 

Adams, Andrew J., Jr. . 
Adams, Thomas H. 

Adams, Thomas Б. ЖЭО. 
Adkins, Ben F., Ё 
Ahern, Donald E. 

Ahlstrom, Frank C.M 272773 
Ahrens, Darrell J. 772727778. 
Aitken, Douglas С., ZZ M. 
Alberts, Donald J. ESEE. 
Albright, William Pg pa 
Alderman, Jerald R. 

Aldrich, Robert М.Ш. 
Alenduff, Joseph E. ESZE. 
Alexander, William R., III 
Alford, Lester D.,| 

Alfred, Gerald O., Jr. 77577. 
Aliano, Joseph D.l72727778. 
Allee, William S.,l 772727778. 
Allen, Charles W.. EZO. 
Allen, Eugene р. 
Allen, Gerald, 

Allen, James Zh 
Allen, John R. E 72727778. 
Allen, John R. Ё 
Allen, Kent R.. 

Allen, Robert D., 

Alley, Ronald G. 
Allison, Jeffrey 0 es 
Almaguer, Mario, Jr. 

Almassy, Robert J. ШЕУ. 
Alpers, John H., Jr. 7272778. 
Alspaugh, Donald H. 72727778. 
Alt, William Е. 72727773. 


Altenhof, Bruce D. 

Aman, Alroy A., . 
Ammerman, David E. 
Amos, Thomas H..B772727778. 
Anders, William Н.е 
Andersen, David M..l27272*554 
Andersen, Ernest F. 

Anderson, Carl E. | 
Anderson, Carson E. l772727778. 
Anderson, Gary І. EZZ. 
Anderson, George W. 77Р. 
Anderson, James B. gms 
Anderson, James D. lg772727771 
Anderson, James N. EZE. 
Anderson, Kenneth A. EZS ZYE. 
Anderson, Norman E., Jr. 
Anderson, Peter J. 

Anderson, Reed M., 

Anderson, Richard D. 

Anderson, Robert J. 

Anderson, Stanley L., Jr. 772727778. 
Anderson, Wayne R. 
Andreski, Philip J. BEZZE. 
Andrews, Adolphus 72727778. 
Andrews, Francis J., Jr. 

Andrews, Roland D., 

Anker, Peter B. . 


Anthony, John T. E]? 7272773. 


Antonow, Walter E 779727773. 
Apel, Charles ІШТЕ. 
Aplin Charles С. ло. 


Arbuckle, James H. YTETZ 7778. 
Areffi, Patrick A., 
Arey, Laird C., 


Armstrong, Jacob C., Jr. 72727 
Armstrong, Malcolm В. 72 725771 


Armstrong, Robert M. 

Arnold Roy G., ] 
Arrington, Donald R. 

Arshinkoff, Nicholas Т.Ш. 
Asboth, Julius, Jr. хху-хх-хххх 


Ash, Robert P., Jr. ESZA. 


Ashcraft, Boyd І. 8575 
Ashdown, Floyd А.., 5959 
Aspenson, Donald L., Jr. EZTEIA 
Assenheimer, Perry J. ШЕ 
Atkinson, Larry В.е 
Aube, Richard м. 
Auer, George A., эшч 
Aulwurm, Henry С 52959555 
Austin, Edward о. 
Baboyian, Hrant К. ЖООШ. 
Bacchieri, Roger G. 
Badger, Jimmy L. 

Baer, Lester H., 

Bailey, George H..B772727778 
Bailey, John С.Ж 272778 
Bailey, John W., 

Bailey, Richard C., 

Bailey, William F. 
Bainter, Billy D., 

Bainter, Jimmy R. 

Biather, Richard A. 

Baker, Dan S., 

Baker, Doyle D., 

Baker, Jeffrey ee oe N 
Baker, Norman D., 

Baker, William С. 27277 
Bakke, Karlton I. M77 272778 
Balazs, Arthur Ј. 77727778. 
Ball, Henry A., Jr. IE 7272778 
Ballard, John т, ШУИ. 
Balsamo, Salvatore ЕБ. 72727778. 
Bangs, Stephen Ј. 73778. 
Bankus, Gerald K. 

Barber, John E. . 
Barbin, Albert R., Jr. v7 27277 
Bargmeyer, Robert W. ESSE. 
Barich, Dewey J., 

Barker, Edward R., 

Barkley, William Н. 

Barlow, Frederick J. 7 2727778 
Barnes, Barry L. ШУ. 
Barnett, Glenn R. 

Barnett, Miles T., Jr. 

Barnhill, Billie С. 7777778. 
Barrett, Billy А EZZ. 


Barrett, Robert P. 

Barrilleaux, Earl R. 

Barrineau, William E., Jr. 
Barrios, Flurencio P., Jr. 
Barruqueiro, Silverio A. 
Barrow, James Б. 

Bart, Richard L. 
Bartlett, Frank Б.У. 
Bartlett, Michael W. 7575778. 
Bartless, William E., Jr. I! 7272778 
Barton, Robert A. 
Barwick, Leon S., Jr., 

Basden, Bruce К. 

Basler, Edward W., 


Bass, David, 
Bassett, Rubert D. 


Batterson, Paul N. 

Battista, William G. 

Battle, Bobby E., 

Baur, Byron D.ETZ272773 
Bavaria, Joseph A. 

Bayer, Curtis K. 

Bayless, William D., Jr..lI?727277 
Beadle, Leonard C., Тїї 997 
Bear, William M. EZZ. 
Beard, Preston S., 

Bearden, David A., 

Beardslee, Stephen A. 


Beasley, Thomas A., 

Beatty, Frederick M. 

Bechtel, Bruce C., 

Bechtol, Joseph J. l9 7272778 
Beck, James N., Jr., 

Beck, Louis R., 

Beck, Paul А. 2727773. 
Beck, Roger А.Ш. 
Becker, Henry Б... 575777 
Becker, Leo E. E 7272773 
Becker, Walter A. Bv 7272773 
Bedarf, Richard д. l7 272778. 


Beddingfield, Frederick C. J. Il 2727778 


Beebe, David A., ERZA. 
Beecher, John C., Jr. I 727277 
Begg, Ronald В. ШЕШ 
Behl, John H. II E 272778. 
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Belardo, Dominick 8., Jr. 
Belden, Kenneth R. 

Belisle, Charles А. 7275778 
Bell, Jackie D., 


Bell, Robert C., 
Belmont, Paul A. 
Bender, Thomas G. 
Benedict, Rettig J., Jr. 
Bennett, Barry D., 


Bennett, Charles А. ч 
Bennett, Richard В. 25259524 
Bennett, Richard Ј. eet 
Benson, Karl T., шее еч 
Benson, Ross E. PN 
Bentley, Stewart W., E ко 
Benzinger, Richard, Jr. 644 
Berard, Robert D. 272778 
Berger, Charlie T..l27272778 
Berry, Donald R., 65 
Berry, Leonard Е.Ф 
Berry, Terry М., 22222554 


Bertram, Bruce М.,. 27277 
Besch, Lawrence E., 56 


Bevelhymer, Herbert L., 
Bevens, Stanley W., 
Beverly, Bobby Jr., 


Bias, Robert S., 

Biebel, Wililam J., 

Bieber, Robert A., JT.. 
Billesbach, Robert L., 
Billingsley, Roy C., 

Billingsley, Cnarles EF —— 
Bingham, Wendell в., 2954 
Biniewsk:, Daniel J.) 

Bishop, Douglas C., 
Bittenbindez, David M. 

Bixler, Christie E., II, 
Blackledge, Ronald G., 
Blackwell, Reginald T.. 

Blair, John D., Jr. 

Blair, Robert ІШУ 
Blair, William L., 

Blanchard, Paul D. 
Blankenship, Norman Б. I! 72727778 
Blaylock, Arden L. 

Bledsoe, Gleyn E., Jr., 

Bledsoe, Peter T.I 7272778 
Blila, Terry A., 

Bliss, Ronald G., 


Block, David M., 

Bloemke, Carl F., 
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Wildes, James S.I E7277. 
Wilen, John б. ШЕУ. 

Wiles, John A. Susur. 

Wiley, Robert E ESETE. 
Wilfung, Richard N.E. 
Wilkerson, David A. УТЕ. 
Wilkinson, Peter R. 

Wilkinson, Roger К.У. 
Willems, Richard L.IE 7272777. 
Williams, Clifford E. 72727772. 
Williams, David H. 72727778. 
Williams, Donald E. 7272775 
Williams, Douglas C.M ETE 77M. 
Williams, George B., Jr. V7 27277M. 
Williams, Henry М. IT 272777À. 
Williams, James L. EZESTEA. 
Williams, John U. S. BW T7777. 
Williams, John J. ххх-хх-хххх В 
Williams, John H. 72727772. 
Williams, Jonathan D. 7272778 
Williams, Jonathan FEZA. 
Williams, Norman R., Sr. ШТ. 
Williams, Richard T.E' 727277 
Williams, Richard М. 7575777. 
Williams, Ronald М. 7. 
Williamson, Charles А. ЭТЭ. 
Williamson, John M.ET 272778. 
Willis, Arthur J.Il 77272777. 
Williss, William B.E 7272773 
Wilson, Charles Т... 72727778. 
Wilson, Charles E. EZETA. 
Wilson, Charles H. 569778. 
Wilson, Ernest C. 727277. 
Wilson, Scott C.M ET 2777 M. 
Wilson, William E.E727277. 
Wiltsie, Theodore E. Il 7272 778. 
Wimer, Glenn С. 727277. 
Wimer, James K. EZETA. 
Winburn, Edwin С.Е. 
Windedahl, Layne С. 77575777. 
Windham, James E. Jr. 7272778. 
Winegar, Rodger A. IT 27277. 
Winkelmann, James D. EEEE. 
Winkler, Frank Р. ШТЕТУ. 
Winkler, Robert Е. 7575777. 
Winn, Robert W. EZS ZEE. 
Winters, George R., IT T ЕТШ. 
Wisdom, William A., Jr. YT STET. 
Wise, Anthony C ESZA. 
Wisely, Donald Е. E 272778. 
Wiseman, Omar R.Et 272772. 
Wisler, Walter D. 727277. 
Wistrom, William W. EZAT. 
Wiswell, Robert A. УТЕ. 
Withrow, Robert Е.Ё 7972777. 
Wittenberg, Frederick ЕР. 7272777. 
Wittress, William M., Jr. ТЕТТЕ. 
Wohnsigi, John R.E] 727277. 
Wojnaroski, John W. ESETE. 
Wold, Hal W.. ESETA. 

Wolfe, Dale E. B? 727273. 

Wolfe, Thad А. ESZA. 
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Wolfrom, James A. I 272774. 
Wolniewicz, Richard 772727778 
Wonner, Michael H. ETE RM. 
Wood, Bruce р Ma 
Wood, Donald J..I $9. esti 

Wood, James M..I**2$52:5*51 

Wood, Phillip D. ТЖ. 
Woodbury, Elmer DEN 
Woodrow, Robert А. 5759 
Woodruff, Dennis Р.Ш УТЕ. 
Woods, Robert V. ххх-хх-хххх В 
Worgo, Ronald Т., 727277 
Workman, Allen L. EZETA. 
Worley, Gary G.. ТУТУШ. 
Worth, Arthur LIESE. 
Wozniak, Frederick J. ШУУ 
Wrede, Harry, Jr. ШЕУ. 
Wright, Donald E. EZS ETE. 
Wright, Dwain C. 7272777 
Wright, Lynn P. EZETA. 
Wright, Peter W. ШУИ. 
Wright, Thomas P., Jr. EZETA. 
Wright, William C., Jr. ТЕТТЕ 
Wright, William W.  ххх-хх-хххх } 
Wrigley, Miles N., EZETA. 
Wurzburger, Nils L. 77778. 
Wyatt, James A. ШУИ 

Wyatt, Milton Б. ШЕТУ. 
Yager, Charles A. I" 727277 
Yagley, John A., IEEE. 
Yajko, John A. ШРШ. 

Yax, Thomas J. Ili 727277À 

York, Ernest D. 7272773 
Young, Barclay B. ЭТЕТ 
Young, Edward А., ЕТЕТШ 
Young, James R., II, 
Young, Truman R., Jr. IB 227277 
Young, William С. 37577. 
Youngblood, Robert W. ESETA. 
Younginer, Jacob M. ТЗТ. 
Younkin David т, 7778. 
Yuknas, Joseph А.У. 
Yurkiewicz, Joseph A.E ATTE. 
Zaiser, Alan R. EZETA. 
Zambo, Leslie J. ЕЕЕ. 
Zamboni, William A. ESATA. 
Zaniboni, Robert J., 
Zazworsky, Raymond M. 75778. 
Zeigler, Gary S.I? 727277 

Zella, Kenneth В.У. 
Zeller, Robert A. ШТУ 
Zenkus, Joseph А. 75778. 
Zertuche, Leopoldo Jr. 75778. 
Zgonc, Frank ШТЕТИ. 

Ziccardi, Vincent A. Eara. 
Ziemniak, Edward M. EZZ. 
Zimer, Milan, E797 273. 

Zimmer, Karl Е.Е. 
Zimmerman, Carl S. EEEE. 
Zimmerman, Lynn А. ESETE. 
Zimmermann, Hanspeter EZE. 
Zionic, Gerald A. lg 72727 
Zolondek, Leonard D. EZETA. 
Zucchetti, Sergio YT ETE M. 
Zutell, Eugene С. 27277 


CHAPLAINS 


Arnold, Charles L. УУТ 
Bogaard, Calvin І. 775778. 
Brodeur, Richard E. EZET. 
Drag, Rayner R. I2 7277. 
Fruechte, Leland L., 
Grusse, David G.I 77272778 
Holtzclaw, Morris J. Il] 727277 M 
Hunter, Donald E. li 7272777 
Kelly, Michael J. I! 727277 
Kennedy, Clayton M. 72727778. 
Luck, Robert O., 

Midile, Anthony Б.Е. 
Millsaps, James ҮТЕ. 
Oatis, Stephen J. EEE. 
Scherf, James C. Il ETE 7A 
Schuermann, William S. 75778. 
Solano, John D. 727777 
Stephenson, Norman D. lE 727277 


Wiegele, Lloyd W..E 272778 
Wilson, Donald L. 7375778. 


DENTAL CORPS 


Anselmo, Joseph А. 7ТЕ 
Curtis, Howard F. E7278 
Dufrane, Michael H. EZET. 
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Federico, Roland A. 77272777 À. 
Lowery, Huey Р. ЖОШ. 
MacDonald, Gerald В.Ш. 
Noren, Gaylord D. B? 7 2727778. 
Paetz, Bill І. әлә. 

Parsley, John M. EZESTEA. 
Strosnider, Roger K. B7 272777 À. 


MEDICAL. CORPS 


Adams, Michael ЭЛЕЕ. 
Behringer, Blair R. I7 727277 À. 
Dean, Gilbert O., Jr. Ilt? 272777 À. 
Denmark, Thomas C. li 272777 À. 
Fruelicher, Victor F., Jr. ШТЕТЕ. 
Galbert, Michael УУ. ШУИ. 
Gates, George F., ЕТЕТ. 
Giller, Walter J., Jr. 772727778. 
Harris, Gary D. "E7277. 

Hauth, John С.Е. 
Hrumyak, George F., т. 27277 À. 
Ingram, James C., Jr. IB? 72727778. 
Jackson, James E. УТУЕ. 
Kocher, David в. 775778. 
Maulsby, Gilbert О.У. 
Mitchell, Dun О I]? 272772. 
O'Connell, Leo P. EZETA. 
Risch, Edward D.E 727778. 
Rogers, Woods W., ILESE. 
Smith, Hugh М.У. 
Warren, M. Charles, Jr. ШЕТТЕ. 
Wicks, Dennis R. ET 2727772. 
Wiley, John К.Е. 


NURSE CORPS 


Adams, Annette Ј УТЕ. 
Andino, Maria I. EZETA. 
Andrews, Kay Е.Е. 
Auvil, Mary L.. Iv TET ET 7. 
Ayers, Lowell Е. ЭТЕР. 
Beahan, Alice І v7 272773. 


Blanchard, Charles C., I1 ES 7272772. 


Blasczyk, Luis K. 97272778. 
Bradley, Dawn R.E ET. 
Breasure, Margaret E. ETETETT. 
Brigham, Joyce A. VETE 7H. 
Brooks, Barbara M. 7272774 
Byrk, James C. lv 7277. 
Casey, Kathleen Е.НИ. 
Connelly, Judith A. yaar. 
Corrado, Vivien Р.У. 
Deemer, Mary T. B] "972773. 
Dehaemers, Robert J.!l 72727772. 
Farnham, Marcel М.У. 
Feneley, Patricia А. ЭТЕ. 
Fletcher, David R. ШТЕТЕ. 
Galford, James Б.Ш. 
Gartside, Leona С.У. 
Geberl, Helen Н ШТЕТИ. 
Goldman, Sheila A EZET. 
Gruber, Edward P. EYEE. 
Hall, Jerrie J. EZESTEA. 

Hardy, Mary Р.Ш. 
Harrison, Laquita A. ШЕУ. 
Hartwick, Rayna L. IET E777 M. 
Heaney, Sylvia A. ESETA. 
Kerr, Nancy J. l7 272777B. 
Kiszonak, Loraine E. EVS. 
Kuhn, Larry L. Ug 727277. 
Lambert, Margaret A. ЕТЕУ. 
Last, Geraldine M. ЖЕШ. 
Latham, Bessie W. ТУУ. 
Legault, Albert L. EYEYE. 
Leiby, Jo Ann EZETA. 
Lucisano, Michael УТИ. 
Luttman, Phyllis А Eve 73777. 
Manucy, Judith M. ЕТЕТ. 
Marick, Thomas D.lgy 7272778. 
Marshall, Frances L. ШУУТ. 
Matt, Lois A. BW ETE. 


Meier, Karen А.Т. 
Mitchell, Marguerite A. ЕТТ. 
Murphree, Kay Н. EYES. 
Nixon, Mildred D.E y 78. 
Ollino, Tiiu ТТИ. 

Peake, Ruth А.Т: 
Reynolds, Zelma W. ETVST. 
Robertson, Theresa М E" T E7277 8. 
Scardina, Anna У. ТЕТТЕ. 
Segura, Charles К. EZETA. 
Shelton, Patsy R. EEE. 
Smith, Elaine R. EYEE. 
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Smith, Martin О 7777. 
Stange, Melba J a ЕЩ 
Tanida, Kathleen R. 4 
Teesdale, Thomas E. l7 272777. 
Tesoriero, Lynn IB? 2727778. 
Trugillo, Lee E., Jr. T7272 77M. 
Walsh, Mary C. lI 272777. 
Waring, Richard 1.9 727277 
Weatherford, Sara peut 
Wilson, Charles L., . 
Wiseman, Patricia J.E!]] 7272777 À. 
Wolf, Carol А l7 7272773. 
Wyman, Craig А. EyTETETTM. 
Yamasaki, Joyce T. 

Yamashita, Agueda C. 

Yates, Donna M. I TZ7277À. 
Yonker, Barbara J. EZETA. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Anzai, Rodney K.E ET. 
Armstrong, Robert C.E 7272772. 
Chasen, Marvin Н.Ш. 
Collier, Robert L. EZETA. 
Covey, Richard W.. 7778. 
Dressler, Forrest.G., Jr. EZZ. 
Ellis, James А.Ш. 
Grinstaff, Harold W. EZS. 
Hanify, Edward B. 97272772. 
Hummer, Robert Ј. EEE. 
Johnson, Gerald A. lv 7 272777 B. 


Krewson, Charles F., II v TETETTZ RM. 


Lembke, Russell W. E7972 773. 
Leuthold, Peter Р.Ш. 
Lombardo, Raymond в. lg 7272772. 
Madory, James Б. EZZ EA. 
McClean, Raymond R.Ef72727772. 
Miller, Roger Т.Е. 
Moncrief, Hugh ШЕТТЕ. 
Muser, Dennis J. ESZT. 
Oatley, Theodore W. ШЕТУ. 
Rheinscheld, John H. 972727778. 
Richey, Wayne І.Т. 
Sarbach, Douglas L. Iv727277 8. 
Satterfield, Glenn T. v7 272773. 
Schindel, Donald L. У. 
Schmigel, Donald P. Emery. 
Shoffner, Robert F. EEEE. 
Smith, Collins E.; Jr. "7272777. 
Trezza, Anthony, Jr. B" T2727. 
Velthuis, Philip B. Sara. 
Wylie; John V. EAEE. 

Zizzi, Martin E. l9 2727778. 


VETERINARY CORPS 


Adams, George E. EZESTEA. 
Amster, Robert 1. ШТЕТЕ. 
Davis, Jerry ҮГ gym a. 
Ekstrom, Merlin E. BYEZ. 
Cardin, David E. EZE. 
Heading, Thomas D Emme. 
Hubbard, Gene в. EYEE. 
Lance, William Б.Т. 
Myers, Ronald Ю.Т. 
Obeck, Douglas K. BvTETET TH. 
Rogers, James E. ESZT. 
Sullivan, Raymond E. EYEE. 
Tate, Samuel W. ШУУТ. 
Wilson, William C. ТЕТТЕ. 


BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 


Birch, Shelton Б.Е. 
Bomar, John B. Jr. l2 7277. 
Bullock, Charles W EZZ. 
Collins, David H.E ZETA. 
Curtis, Harry С ШТЕТЕ. 
Davis, Dauglas J. EZETA. 
Dobbs, Melvin B. ESETA. 
Genco, Louis V. vmm. 
Hunter, John S. INESE. 
Ladd, Sheldon L. 77377. 
MacNaughton, Mich G. ESETA. 
Ohearn, Thomas P., Jr. ЕТЕУ. 
Parker, Frank M. EYES. 
Pettit, Robert АЩ. 
Provines, Wayne F. 7777. 
Reid; Reford С. 77575777 
Riccardi, Richard М.У. 
Ryan, Michael тШ. 
Stone, Kenneth M. TET ET 7H. 
Thornell, Michael 2.775778. 
Tremblay, Roland A. vm ETET 7H. 
Welsh, Kenneth WEZE. 


August 10, 1970 


Yale, L. Klugman, EZS for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force in the grade 
of major, under the provisions of section 
8284, title 10, United States Code; with a 
view to designation under the provisions of 
section 8067, title. 10, United States Code, 
to perform medical duties, with date of rank 
to be determined by the Secretary of the 
Air Force. 

Thomas, D. Edmonds, ШЕТ s distin- 
guished graduate of the Air Force Officer 
Training School, for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force in the grade of second 
lieutenant under the provisions of section 
8284, title 10, United States Code, with date 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army, by transfer in the 
grade specified, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 3283 through 
3294: 

To be captain 

Tate, Alice M., 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283 through 3294 and 3811: 


To be major 


Cook, Kenneth E., Eg?" 272772. 

Walker, Wiley W., 

Zandiotis, Angelo T., 77275778. 
To be captain 


Alexander, Richard R, EET727277728. 
Assenberg, Harry Ј. 772757788. 
Barnard, John D. Iligz7727277728. 

Bell, Kenneth D..Igz7 2727724. 
Bierbaum, Carl R., EZE. 
Booth, Van D., ЕТЕУ. 
Branson, Robert V..EgzzZ7277728. 
Brooks, Ronald A., ВЕЗТИ. 
Cates, William E., Јг. Eg? 727277722. 
Conte, Ronald D., 
Cramer, Carl L., 

Dahl, Hans E., Bg? 727277728. 

Dick, John H., Ig 72727724 
Dougherty, Thomas J. 775757788. 
Gall, Frank, Jr..Ilg7727277728. 
Gifford, Ronald M., 
Grant, Clarence, Jr. IEgg77878777 
Hawley, Robert I. C., IT, Bg 72727728. 
Hinson, Joel Н. 7757577708. 

Hood, Charles M., Jr., Eg? 727277728. 
Johnson, Wallace, M77 2727788. 

Joy, James R., Bg 72727724 
Kennedy, Albert G., Jr..Ilig?77272777 28. 
Kyle, Walter F., Јг. Bg 72727728. 
McConnell, Michael A., УТУ. 
McFadden, William W., 77757718. 
McGlone, Mark E., 

Moe, John A., 

Monsees, Stephen К. 7727778. 
Morkovsky, Paul E.. Bg? 727g 
Morton, Arthur R., Jr. E7727277 28. 
Nardi, James А. 772757718. 
Norman, James F., Jr. ЕТЕТ. 
Ramos-Acosta, Francisco E., 772777708. 
Remick, Lawrence E., Јг. 775727778. 
Rivera, Morales Aida Т... ЕТУИ 
Robinson, John R., Jr. Ml]77272777 28. 
Rogers, Mark Ү., 775757778. 
Storey, Thomas P..Eg7 2727728 
Sullivan, Roger Ј. gg 727277728. 
Wallenborn, Frederick R., BEZZE. 
Young, Frank R.E. 
Zynda, Gerald т. ЕТЕУ. 


To be first lieutenant 


Anderson, Jerry F. EZAN. 
Armstrong, Douglas W., BEZZE. 
Bagbey, Stanley Б. ETE ET HH 
Baker, Ralph K., Jr. 7777778. 
Barnes, James Н. 7777708. 
Bentz, Curtis 1. gy 272772 

Blue, Donald G..Egz 727277728. 

Braze, David. J.. gg 727277728 

Briggs, James B., Bg 727277728. 


August 10, 1970 


Briggs, Roderick C., ШУУТ. 
Brown, Joseph E., MET Z7 277 2. 


Campbell, Edward P., Jr. 
Casper, Charles S., II, 
Chung, Norman K., Jr., 


Clements, Donnell S., Eg? 72727728. 
Cox, Floyd D., 5 

Croy, Roy D., Jr., 

Davis, Richard N., 

Dull, Dolan 0. Eg7 72727724. 

Evans, Thomas C.,Ig77272777 28. 
Fisher, Jon G., ШЕТУ. 


Forbes, Gary L., Sr., 
Frazier, Willie, Jr., 
Frenn, Gary A., 
Froderman, Theodore H., 
Gaines, Rodney R., б 
Gentilini, Raymond E., . 
Glass, Mavin F., Ego. 
Goodridge, James Р. 7759799 
Godownes, Fowler L., MET72727774 
Green, Alex C. ILEST?72 727774 
Hal, William С. 67757577700. 
Hanna, Jerry М. 87757277718. 
Hardee, Forest Е. ЕТЕТ. 
Harasym, Myron, 757577 
XXX-XX-XXXX Ё 
Higginbotham, Norman D., 75774 
Hoffelt, Donald J..] 727877728. 
Hopper, Allan D., Ig 727277280. 
Howell, Kent Р. 72727728 
Johnson, Donald L Ng 77727738. 
Joiner, James C. lg 2727738. 
Jones, Jackie G., BESTS. 
Kelley, Michael P., Bg?7272 728. 
Kraemer, William Ј. Ig 2727738. 
La Bounty, Gary І 777757718. 
La Nasa, Francis М. 775757778. 
Lane, Carl D. 72727728. 


Leavitt, Ronald N., . 
Lewis, John D., ] 
Lindfors, Thomas Е. ЕТУУ 
Mackey, John C., ЕУ. 
Martino, Louis A., 77275778. 
Mason, Louis G., - 
Mayhue, Norman L., ] 
Maxfield, Douglas L., M 72727728. 
Milkowski, Stanlis D., Ё 
Miller, Gary E., 

Mills, Thomas C., р 
Moore, Richard N..Eg7727277 28. 
Mullis, Richard L., Jr. Eg 727777. 
Nickerson, Robert F..E772727774 
Norton, Frank, . 
Novak, Leo C. We pu 
Okeefe, John J., 

Person, Bruce P., 


Phister, Leonard Р. 72777. 


Reichert, Herbert W., Jr. 72757708. 


Reifsynder, Richard Е. ВЕЕ 
Richardson, Harold N..RÀ977272777 208. 


Roberson, Hugh В. 72727738. 
Roberts, Francis H., Jr.| , 
Rodrigues, Robert Mm 
Rollins, Gordon C.N 727777. 
Schiller, Arthur A., Jr. Ig 7277772. 
Schweppe, Howard В. ЕТЕТШ. 


Sherrod, Susie М. ЕТТ И. 
Shovar, George P., 7777. 


Shutty, Bernard J. Р 
Simpson, Kenneth W., 

Smith, Alan C., Е 
Smith, Carlton "P 
Staber, Daniel E., Jr. Ilgg797277 288 


Steffensen, Lynn A., gg 7272777. 
Stevens, Douglas L., УУ. 
Terrell, George H., 
Thomas, Buddy G., . 
Todd, David M. RETE n 
Trawick, John L., . 
Trent, Alexander В., А 
Trujillo, Arthur Н. H 


Vail, Richard н. ШТУ. 
Waldrop, Gerry L., ЕТУШ. 
Waters, Steve R., Iggy 78727728. 
Watson, Harvey Ю.Т. 
Weise, David G. ОЗШЕ. 
Wheeler, Louis О. ЕТЕТШ. 
Wheeler, Thomas Н.Т. 
Whitney, Robert C., Jr. Bg 727277728. 


Williamson, Donald R., 
Windle, Joseph C., 
Zeiner, Sharon A., EZZ. 


To be second lieutenant 


Bruns, Robert D. Ig 72727728. 

Bryant, Scott A. 772777718. 

Crocker, Stanley A. J. W., 

Green, Bernard W., 

Keith, Lewis C., . 

La Comb, Augustus J., III, EETTETETT HM. 

Lawless, Patrick B., . 

Link, James M., 

Macias, Julian G., Jr., 

Menasco, Michael B., 

Merkel, John, Jr., . 

Mochow, Charles M., . 

Morbitzer, Christopher G. Ig 272777 2M. 

Reed, John L., 7777. 

Spearman, Johnnie J., Jr. M 772727771 

Tackaberry, Burt S. lgg 797m 

Tackaberry, Kief 5. 7757577708. 

Thornton, Robert E. 7577778. 

Vinci, James D., Jr., 7575777 

Wynne, Oscar B., ПІ, 757277 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 2106, 
3283, 3284, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: 

Acker, Charles D., 

Albert, Michael R., 

Aldridge, George W., III, 


Appleby, Charles C., Ї 
Arroyo, Amauri A., . 
Austin, Joe N., Jr., 


Back, William W., Jr., ЖЕТШ. 
Baker, Donald C., Јг. Bg 7 27277728. 


Becker, Kenneth S., В 
Birden, Larry R., z 
Biser, Kenneth M. ТЯ 
Booth, Bernard м. 77575974 
Boston, James D., ПІ 7777577108. 
Bradley, Layne C., ЕТУУ. 
Bratton, John МЕГЕ. 
Brownlee, David M., Eg77272 7328. 
Bux, Robert C., 1 
Carden, John M., 


Carden, Kenneth D., 
Carmichael, Paul D., 


Childers, Melvin L., : 
Childs, James. E., 
Courtney, Patrick J. |. 


Crissey, James E., 

Crosby, Stephen K., 

Dawson, James P., 

Dickson, David L., 

Diggs, Mark D., 

Eichorn, Raymond M, 

Esto, David H., 

Gautreaux, Colbert T. EN977272777 280. 
Gibson, Lee P., Jr., I 
Gile, Douglas L., я 
Goldsmith, Edward A., ЕТУУ. 
Grace, William V., Јг. 775777788. 
Groom, Charles Н. ggg 
Hagan, Richard С. 7727277728. 
Hamrick, Gayle B., Bgz7272 7788. 
Hatrak, George M., Jr., 

Jones, Robert Dam. m 


Kachline, William E. 778. 


Keeley, Virgil D., Jr., . 
Kovacic, Charles R., Jr., . 
Kringle, William F., ] 
Kuper, Hans D., Bg772727728. 


Mackelprang, Ronald B., 

Madden, Donald R., | 
Maddox, William T., L, 
Martinez, Jose v m 
McClintock, Darius G., 

McKnight, Calvin C., IIT, 

Mele, Thomas J., | 
Moore, Larry D., |. 
Myers, Russell Р, ЕТУУ. 
Nerren, George N., Јг. Bg 772727728. 
Newsome, Kenneth A., д 
Obrey, Stanley L., 

Osborne, Samuel С. Bg 7277774 С 
Owen, Peter W. Ig 7272728. 
Owens, Seth M., JT. T7272 77 2M 
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Pace, William T., 57599 
Parker, David D., 077575577 
Parker; Joe R.. 773777 
Pearson, Larry D., 

Pendrak, Gary A., 

Percy, John C., 


Porzak, Glenn Е. ТУТУШ. 


Prendergast, Charles F., . 
Pucci, Louis A., 
Radau, Gene S., |. 


Regan, David, 

Reilly, Kenneth J.g7 7272772. 
Ricer, Terry L., 

Richards, David F., 

Rowlette, Ronald L., 

Ruth, Henry C., 

Salzman, Jeffrey J., lg 7979777 
Scianna, Philip Р. 57577 

Self, Robert Б. ЕТЕУ. 
Snyder, Philip H., Jr., 

Spaker, Thomas J., 

Spence, George F., 

Stanton, Shelby L., 

Staples, David к. ЕЕ. 
Strohbusch, Michael 7. 79974 
Taucher, John H., II Bg» 7727777288. 
Thornton, Richard О. 6775755 
Timmons, Ronald D.,li77272777 
Tindall, Dan S., gg 7272777 
Turney, Jerry Р. 7757677 


Underwood, Charles C., Jr. BE? 
Wiley, William S. III, 
Winfrey, John C., 


Young, James A., 
Ziegler, Fritz В. Bg 272772. 


The following-named scholarship students 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 2107, 3283, 3284, 3286, 
3287, 3288, and 3290: 

Bond, William L., 

Casey, Michael Р., 5754 

Ellis, Lehman L., Јг. g77 2727722. 

Holmes, King D;, Jr., ЕТЕУ. 

Jew, Michael D., 

Maddrey, Kenneth BB | 

Nichols, James H., Jr. 77575777 

Ozolek, David J., ] 

Tichenor, Arthur H. III 

Woodruff, Martin B., ЕТЕ. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3283 through 3294 and 3311: 


To be lieutenant colonel 


Kurata, Joseph Y ETT 2M 


To be major 
Bankit, Paul, . 
Frownfelter, James O. 
Gibbons, Bruce H., 
Hacking, David, 
Jackson, Paul E., В 
Jones, Bernard P., 5 
Kuykendall, uen e ME 
Little, Ronald W., gos. 
Mathias, Robert Е. 5? 
Schmidtke, John W. Eg 2727728. 


Walter, Milton H., ] 
Wetherbie, Robert F., 


To be captain 
Acree, Charles D., . 
Allen, Carl R., ] 
Antopol, Michael R., |. 
Arsenault, Philip N., 
Badzinski, Richard B cM 
Baird, John C., . 
Ball, John H., 
Barbour, Martin W., 
Beattie, Robert J., 
Beieler, John A., р 
Blackwell, Philip A., JT.) . 


Boyd, Thomas C., 

Burch, John Т:, Jr 

Burlton, Rogers C.N 772727728. 
Chier, James K., 772757708. 
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Cornell, Gerald, 7272777280. 
Cotner, Jimmy W., BEZZ. 


Doyle, Bernard K., Jr..BE 727277728. 


Farris, Billy D., ЕТЕТШ. 


Ferguson, Donald W., EZZ. 


Finkbeiner, Ronald J. 

Finn, John M., II 

Fox, Brian K., BR77272 77728. 
Fremstad, Clifford, ll]77272777 280. 
Givetz, Stanley pomi 
Grobe, Leroy L., . 
Hagan, Jerome D.,Bi7272::7 28. 
Hamilton, Victor A., Ё 
Hammons, Richard D. 

Harris, Arnom H., Jr., 

Hasslinger, John B., 72727728. 
Hempel, Donald R., BEZZE. 


Holloman, Lyndon E., Bl 727277728. 


Hughes, Billie L., BEZZE. 


Hunter, William W., Јг. Bl 72727788. 


Jungck, Robert E. MET727277 88. 
Kays, John M., MET 2727738. 
Kummer, David W., BEZZE. 


McKesson, Edward L., Jr., 727708. 


Merrill, Pauline р. 7727277728. 
O'Shea, Robert W.,BE77272777 28. 
Porter, James W.,.Bl772727:: 28. 
Schindler, John C. 7757277708. 
Sewell, James W., 25259555. 
Short, Joseph F..Bl 7727277728. 
Silsby, Harry D., BET7272777281. 


Swofford, Ralph P., П. 72757788. 


Theisen, David J.,.ME77272 77728. 


Thompson, Kenneth С. ЖЖЖЖ. 


Trocki, John A., Jr..Bl772727:7 28. 
Walker, Reuben P., ME 727277728. 
Watson, James D., 7 27277728. 
Williams, Daniel H., BE 727277728. 


To be first lieutenant 


Adams, Richard M., E 72727734. 
Alishouse, Harvel F., BEZZE. 


Andersen, Timothy У. 75757708. 


Austin, Andrew L., BEZZ ZZZ. 
Azuma, Eric K., УЗБОШ. 
Ballard, Joe N. Ml7727277 288. 


Barbone, Anthony F. Jr. 772727728. 


Bates William M., 77778. 
Bentz, Kenneth Jr ЕТУИ. 
Berganini, Steven J. 7727277788. 
Boggs, David L., ET727277 38. 
Bolin, Harold Е. 7727277238. 
Bonney, Charles E..BE 7727277728. 
Bowman, William 
Breeden, Linda Ј., 222225522. 
Brodie, Michael A., 77272:7: 28. 
Brohm, Gerard Р. 77575778. 
Brown, Floyd L. BE 72727728. 
Bunch, James S. 72:27:28. 
Burnside, John G. Nl 772727788. 


T XXX-XX-XXXX В 
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Eversman, James Е. Jr. Mli7727277 28. 


Farmer, David E., Jr., 7272778. 


Feuerborn, Thomas L. 775757788. 


Fields, Clifford L., ШЕИ. 


Fitzgerald, John D., Jr. MET7272777 28. 


Ford, Jerry D., E 
Fowler, Zachary S., 5 
Frazier, Edwin M., BE7727277:28. 
Freedman, Gary M., 

Gecowetts, Bernard E. 

Gibson, Ronald H., 

Ginn, Richard V. N. 77272778. 
Goligoski, Josephine A 

Gordon, Stanley J. 

Haley, Richard L., . 
Hall, John Е.И. 
Hamel, Eric P., 
Harp, William J. 2727718. 
Harrison, Bruce, ! 
Hartsell, Carroll Е.,. 7772Ж 
Hassen, David Е. 777577708. 
Hauck, Robert L., 52597974 
Hawbaker, John W..Bl77272:77 28. 
Hazer, Kaleem, Jr. Rg isis d. 


Hedges, William T., Jr. 77572777108. 


Heil, James R., 5 


Hembree, Stephen C.,Bg 72727724 
Hengen, Orville J., Jr. 772757788. 


Heyer, Paul J., ШЕШЕТШ. 


Hickok, Stephen W., IT 


Higbee, James W., 


Howard, Thomas W., ІІ 7227277708. 


Huett, Judson L., Jr. METZZZ7277 28. 
Hurley, Robert Ю. ЗЕТИ. 
Jackson, Jerry Е. 7777. 
Jenkins, Joseph 5.575776. 
James, Larry R., ШТИ. 


Johnson, Kenneth R. BEZZ. 


Jolet, Earn А. 7727277738 
Kavanaugh, Kenneth J. 

Keenan, James N., 

Kelsey, Arthur W., 2757788. 
Kennedy, Leslie D.,l772727 28 
Kerr, Laurence M., 77277788. 
Kessler, Kenneth C. ME77272: 28 
Koy, Kenneth С.Е. 
Kirkman, Elaine M., 7757277708. 


Kornreich, Leonard M. 757788. 


Kunstel, Kenny Ј. 757277708. 
Latta, Jerry B., Jr. УШУБУ. 


Lawrence, Roy G., Jr., BEZZ ZZE. 


Lind, Herbert E., BEZZA. 
Long, Rayburn E., EEZ 
Lowery, Sammy L., 


Manning, James G., Jr. MET Z72772NI 


Mauldin, George R., 


McGregor, Stewart K., 77727778. 


McLean, John M., ТУУШ. 
Michaud, Robert R. BET STEM. 


Miller, Gene L., 
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Stirling, William W.,BETZ727728 
Sullivan, Thomas J., Jr. MESZ272:7: 288. 
Thomas, Clifford M., 
Thompson, Grover Е. 5557 
Tiggle, Charles B., ЕТЕТ. 
Turk, John D., 77И. 

Uhler, Karen T., MEZZE. 

Urban, Dennis Е. Bl 27272775 
Vanderpool, Jack RE 
Vollman, Dennis E., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wagner, Jimmie Б. 7572778. 
Warren, Stephen Е. BEZZA 
Webster, Jimmy N., 2259554 
Wentz, William G., MES s.s einn 
Wilson, William F., 
Yates, Theodore W.,ME7727277728 
Young, Robert H., 
Youngblood, George L., Jr., 


To be second lieutenant 


Carbone, Joseph D., 72778. 

Dionne, Raoul B., 2727718. 

Doherty, Thomas, 7777788. 

Drain, Cecil B., 

Eggers, John L., 

Everette, Kirby L., 

Forshey, David L., 

Gustine, James Е.,@ 22252555. 

Henderson, John H..BE 2727728 

Hesson, Philip A., 

Hiner, William O., Јг. 775777788. 

Hollar, Reinhardt 72727788. 

Holmes, Frederick T., 775757708 

Hopkins, Johnny 1. 25252554 

Hunter, Cardell 5. 7727277728. 

Jeter, Manning T., III BETz2727: 24. 

Johnson, Ronald A..NETz 2727728 

Kling, Gary L., 

Kray, Jerome G., 727277788. 

Lindley, Richard B., 7727277718. 

Ludlam, Louis C., 

Mason, Daniel O., 77727708. 

Newton, John Н. 772727778. 

North, Teddy R., 222525254 

Owen, Kenneth A., 

Parrish, Maurice B., 575921 

Stephenson, Michael 'Т.. 772727728 

Vibbert, Dallas M., 

Wilson, Thomas A., 

The following-named scholarship students 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under provisions of title 10. United 
States Code, sections 2107, 3283, 3284, 3286, 
3287, 3288, and 3290: 

Brown, Bryan R., B77272 77724. 

Egan, Michael C., 


IN THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 


Butler, Steven М. 777777788. 
Callaghan, John Ј. ЕТИ. 
Carden, Joe B..I77272:77 28. 
Carlisle, Eddie L., Bl 72727728. 


Mirgeler, Frank R., Jr..M&l 7222-722. 
Moberley, Ben E., 
Mrozinski, Joseph D., 
Munhlethaler, Robert C..lMg?77272 77728. 


of lieutenant in the line, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 
Aabye, William Walter 


Carr, Terry A., УЛЛЫ. 
Chafen, Less T.,.Wg727277 280. 


Christman, Laurence M. Jr. 7757577708. 


Church, Zaidos N.,BE77272 7:88. 
Clark, James W.,BE7272 77728. 
Cobb, Douglas, H., 77277788. 
Coleman, James P., MET 27277788. 
Collins, Philip Б. 777777738. 
Cooke, John R..lE7727277 98. 
Cooper, James P., 77778. 
Cottrell, Peter J. EEZ. 
Crean, Thomas M., 775757788. 
Dacey, Richard P., BEZZE. 
Damron, Ronald K. 775757788. 
Daniels, William E., 7757277708. 
Davis, Burrell T.I 72727728. 
Dean, Byron K., EESE. 
Deloatche, James L., Bl 727277398. 
Dennis, Ronald І, 772777788. 
Desrosiers, Henry P..ll7727277728. 
Drake, James M..Bl?77272777 28. 
Dunlap, Elijah T. Јг. 772727728. 
Edson, Paul Б.,. 72727728. 

Ely, Joseph T. Jr ТЕТЕ. 


Endrijonas, Audris А. 727277328. 


English, Lamont В., 727277288. 
Estep, Robert L., BE" 7Z72777284. 


Newton, Lud A., 
Noyes, James L., 
O'Connell, Paul У. 7275778. 
O'Connor, David E., 
Ortiz, Luis R., 
Pavulak, Paul E. E7727 73M. 
Pickens, Joe A., E? 7272777 28. 
Prather, Ted у. 575778. 
Priest, Robert W..ll]77272777 28. 
Puckett, Michael Б.И. 
Purcell, John P., Jr. Ii] 772727:7 28. 


Quisenberry, James D..ll77272777 2. 


Rickman, Alfred C., BB 727277328. 


Rittenhouse, David Т... E7727: 28. 


Roach, Frank L., 72727728. 
Russell, Richard D., BEZZE. 
Sapp, David C., 
Sater, Derrol H., Bg 272727751 
Scharding, John H. 07727577708. 
Schmidt, James Е. 272225454 
Seaton, James A..Bl77272 77728. 
Shepard, Stephen E. MET7272 77 24 
Socky, Lloyd, 
Sparks, William T., BEZZ. 
Specht, William Ts BETZ727788. 
Stanley, Richard А. 77373779 


Stevens, James E., Jr. BET 27277728. 


Adams, David Earl, Jr. 
Adams, Dennis Jack 
Adams, James Leo 
Adams, Joe Richard 
Adams Loran McLean 
Adamson, John Chauncey 
Ahern, Richard Terry 
Alasin, Ronald Alexander 
Aldridge, Randolph Clay 
Allbert, Eugene Lee 
Allen, Charles Luther, Jr. 
Allen, George Tyler 
Allen, Kenneth Eugene 
Allen, Robert Ripley 
Allen, Terry Jon 

Alley, Lindsey Davis 
Alley, Ronald Dean 

Almy, John Hale, II 
Amidon, Robert Bruce 
Anderson, Gary Keith 
Anderson, Jon Eric 
Anderson, John Frederic, Jr. 
Anderson, Randall Montgomery 
Anderson, Stephen Gary 
Appleyard, Russell Loring 
Arcana, Stephen Michael 
Arlett, Stephen McLean 
Arneson, Robert Jeffrey 


August 10, 1970 


Arnold, James Laurence 
Arnold, Joe Gary 

Arnold, Thomas Edward 
Arnow, Fredric Grant 
Anderson, John Frederic, Jr. 
Asmus, Lawrence James 
Atchison, Donald Lee 
Atkins, Terrence Grant 
Ayd, Edward Harold 

Back, Ronald Clayton 
Bacon, Garwood William 
Badman, Fred Sweet 
Bahringer, James Paul 
Bailey, Chester Hinton 
Bailey, Robert Chalmers 
Baity, A. Thomas 

Baker, Clyde Ernest 

Baker, Donald Charles 
Ball, Michael Ernest 
Bambenek, Charles Lee 
Banks, Stephen Anthony 
Bannister, Clarence Quincy 
Barabash, Jay 

Baran, Robert Austin 
Barasha, Lewis Michael, Jr. 
Barber, James Walter 
Barber, Leland Ray 
Bardal, David Lavern 
Bargar, William Lamont 
Barlow, Terrell Wayne 
Barnes, John Brooks 
Barnes, Larry Ronald 
Barrett, John Graham 
Barrett, John David 
Barron, Floyd Archie 
Bartlett, Paul Robert 
Barwick, James Francis 
Basquin, Philip Ward 
Bast, William Victor 

Bates, Charles Kirk 
Baugh, Frederick Henry 
Baum, Julian Elwood, III. 
Baum, Raymond Ernest, Jr. 
Bauman, Ronald Bruce 
Bayer, Frederick Barnhart, III 
Bayer, Ronald Keith 
Beabout, Robert Franklin 
Beakley, James Edwin 
Beam, Alan Robert 

Beaty, William Everett, III 
Bechtel, Richard Craig 
Beck, Scott Arthur 
Becker, Gerard Frederick 
Becker, John Joseph, Jr. 
Becker, Peter Joseph 
Beckwith, Robert William 
Beedle, Darvin Eino, II 
Beliech, Dewey Eldridge, Jr. 
Bell, John Franklin 

Belitz, William Russell 
Bender, Richard James Alexande 
Bennett, Richard Wayne 
Berg, Richard Paul 

Berg, Robert Dewayne 
Berg, Sigval Manford, Jr. 
Bergner, Jon Clark 
Berning, Ronald Charles 
Berns, Thomas Herbert 
Berry, Carl Thomas, Jr. 
Beverage, Parker Joy 
Bibbo, Peter Paul 

Bieger, George Robert 
Bierbower, William Bruce 
Billones, August John 
Bishop, Donald Clifford 
Bishop, George Robert, Jr. 
Bishop, Kenneth Ralph 
Bishop, Peter Birney 
Black, Gerald Lee 

Black, Harold David 

Black, Roy Willard 

Black, Terrence Wade 
Blackburn, William Rock well 
Blackwood, Donald William 
Blair, Dennis Cutler 

Blair, William Allen 

Blake, Frank J. 

Blake, Richard Earl 
Blanchard, Robert Charles 
Bland, Richard David 
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Blank, Vincent Earl 
Blankenship, Leroy William 
Blankenship, Mark Russell 
Blatt, Norman William 
Blenkle, William George 
Bliss, Albert McChesney 
Blodgett, George Richard 
Blume, George Herman, II 
Board, George Robert 
Bobo, Ronald Brown 
Bodenhorn, Gregory Stuart 
Boehler, Don William, ЈГ, 
Boger, Dan Calvin 

Bogert, James Arthur 
Boggs, H. Glenn, II 


Bogle, William Thomas Randolph 


Bohlig, James William 
Boire, Paul Maurice 
Bomarito, Douglas Michael 
Bonas, Gerhard Hubert, Jr. 
Bonny, Ross Frederick, Jr. 
Booher, Stephen Reed 
Boorom, Robert Francis 
Boorum, Peter Galloway 
Booth, Robert Walter 
Born, John Julius 
Borowiec, Richard Raymond 
Boswell, Charles Maurice 
Bott, Robert Francis 
Bowden, John Robert 
Bower, Duane Bruce 
Bowers, John Courtney 
Bowers, William Charles 
Boyce, Michael Thomas 
Boyd, David Edwin 

Boyd, Richard Allen 
Boykin, William Swift, Jr. 
Boylan, Harold Gerard, Jr. 
Bradford, James Charles 
Bradley, Fred H., Jr. 
Bradley, John Earl, Jr. 
Bradley, Samuel A. 

Brady, Donald Robert 
Bramblett, Jack 

Brandon, David Randall 
Brandt, Robert Eugene, Jr. 
Bratsch, Roger Donley John 
Bratzler, David Karl 

Bray, John Kenneth 
Breeden, George Leakin, II 
Brengle, James Kenneth 
Brennan, Edward Joseph 
Brennon, Roy Leslie, Jr. 
Brett, Joseph Donnis 
Brewer, Norman Kent 
Brickler, Gilbert Jerome, Jr. 
Briscoe, James William 
Brletich, Frank Richard 
Broadhead, Joseph James, III 
Brodeur, Joseph Paul 
Brooke, John Richard 
Brooks, Clinton Walter, Jr. 
Brotherton, James Douglass 
Brown, Gerald Allen 
Brown, James Willard 
Brown, James Michael 
Brown, Richard Mitchell, III 
Brown, Robert Leslie 
Brown, Robert Edward 
Brown, Roger Conway 
Brown, William Andrew 
Bryant, Gary Ward 
Bryant, Kenneth Paul 
Bryden, Kenneth Chester 
Buchanan, Richard Alan 
Buck, Steven Lee 

Budney, Albert Joseph 
Bulkeley, Peter Wood 
Bulman, Melvin John 
Burda, Alois John, III 
Burger, Gary Conrad 
Burgess, Benjamin Franklin, III 
Burin, James Michael 
Burkett, Jerome Phillip 
Burks, John Smeallie 
Burnett, David Silas, Jr. 
Burns, Charles Alan 
Burns, Richard Francis, Jr. 
Burrow, Barry Vaile 
Busby, Douglas Lee 
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Busby, John Carroll, III 
Buss, Phillip Terry 

Butler, William Henry 
Butler, William Russell, Jr. 
Buzhardt, Harry Olin, Jr. 
Buzzell, Richard Howard 
Byam, John Winthrop, Jr. 
Byars, Mark Long 

Byrd, Carroll David 

Byrd, William Joseph 
Cahill, Michael Joseph 
Cahn, Robert Solomon 
Caldwell, Ellis Alton 
Caldwell, Joseph Wallace 
Caloway, Grover Randolph 
Camp, Richard Michael 
Campbell, Darrell Wayne 
Campbell, Jay Alan 
Cannon, William James 
Carlin, William Philip 
Carlson, Robert Stanley 
Carman, Ernest Westervelt, II 
Carmody, James Albert 
Carpenter, Harold Francis 
Carpenter, Lee Allan 
Carroll, James Chester 
Carron, Michael Joseph 
Carter, Lynn, II 

Carter, Richard Bruce 
Carter, Robert Keith 
Cartwright, John Beck 
Cartwright, William Fuller 
Casey, James Francis, Jr. 
Catania, John Jacob 
Cates, Clifton Bledsoe, III 
Cavanaugh, Michael Patrick 
Celmer, John Anthony 
Center, William Dillard 
Cepeda, William Lohr 
Chaisson, James Edgar 
Chaloupka, Allan Bischof 
Chaney, Dennis Allen 
Charuhas, Richard Brian 
Chatham, Howard Maitland 
Chavez, Angelo 

Cheek, Manson Harold 
Chernegie, Michael Alexander 
Chesnut, Wilbur Eugene 
Chester, Robert Allen 
Chisholm, Christopher Ian 
Christopher, Angelus Demetri 
Church, John Henry, Jr. 
Church, Michael Arthur 
Clabaugh, Cecil Allen 
Clapp, William Reynold 
Clark, James Samuel 
Clark, Philip Spratt, Jr. 
Clark, William Stanton, Jr. 
Clarke, Edwin Alfred 
Cleal, Stephen Roger 
Clefton, Gordon Allen 
Clements, Jerry Allen 
Climer, Clyde Hollis 
Clover, Richard Samuel, ПТ 
Coats, Michael Loyd 
Cobb, William Wilson, Jr. 
Coble, Melvin Alan 

Coffey, Philip George, III 
Cohen, Jay Martin 
Cohlmeyer, Chris Harold 
Colbourn, Thomas Adams 
Cole, Frederick Byron 
Cole, Peter William 

Cole, Richard John, II 
Cole, Richard Ward 
Coleman, Richard Lewis 
Coles, Julian Ralph 
Collins, James Lloyd 
Collins, William Thomas, Jr. 
Colvert, Robert Gary 
Comer, Thomas Arthur 
Conaway, Robert Michael 
Connellan, Joseph Peter 
Connelly, John Thomas 
Connors, Bruce Hartmann 
Conrad, Raymond Paul 
Conway, Joseph Vincent, Jr. 
Conyers, Robert John 
Cook, Jeffrey Alan 

Cook, Ronald Earl 


Cookinham, James Bryan Hulburd 
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Cooley, George Cornelius 
Cooley, John Sharpe 
Cooper, Bruce Paul 
Cooper, Harold Lambert 
Cooper, William Richard 
Corey, Robert Orrin, Jr. 
Cornett, Ronald Jerry 
Corr, Howard Alan 
Corrigan, Gerard Michael 
Cosgrove, John Patrick 
Cosgrove, Robert Michael 
Costiow, Allan James 
Cottle, William Thomas 
Couch, Charles Andrew 
Coumatos, Michael James 
Courville, James Dewey 
Cowan, Robert Lee, Jr. 
Coyle, Daniel Charles, Jr. 
Crabtree, Michael Calvin 
Craig, David Michael 
Craig, James Robert 
Crapps, Clark Peat 
Crawford, Jerry Wayne 
Crawshaw, Robert Ord 
Crego, Howard Lawrence 
Cristina, Anthony Edward 
Crotteau, Robert Allen 
Crumrine, James Everett 
Cullen, James Stephen 
Cummins, Eugene Joseph, Jr. 
Cunningham, Reed Ligon 
Cunningham, Kenneth Newton 
Cunningham, David Lynn 
Curran, William Maurice 
Curtis, Lee Ross 

Curtis, Philip James 
Curtis, Richard Mark 
Cyrus, David Eugene 
Daigle, Noel Anthony 
Dale, John Lipscomb 
Daly, Thomas Milton 
Dam, Allan Scott 
Danberg, Robert Benell 
Danesi, Michae] Edmund 
Danna, Richard John 
Dantone, Harold Brelsford 
Dantzler, Herman Lee, Jr. 
Dare, James Ashton, Jr. 
Darsney, David Paul 
Daughenbaugh, John Stewart 
David, King Jack 

Davies, Gregory John 
Davis, Dudley Leroy 
Davis, Edward Lyle 

Davis, Gary Malcolm 
Davis, Henry Louis 

Davis, John Philip 

Davis, Robert Glenn 
Davis, William Randall 
Davis, William Aaron, Jr. 
Dawson, James Seth, III 
Deholl, Robert Arbuthnot 
Deimler, James Dennis 
Delaney, Kevin Francis 
Deleeuw, William 
Dempsey, John Garrett: 
Dengler, Frank Gavin 
Dennis, Jackie Lee 

Derry, John Harry, Jr. 
Desautels, Jeffrey Henry 
Desilets, Robert Auguste 
Dettmann, Terry Robert 
Devlin, Joseph Vincent 
Devries, James Floyd 
Dew, John Robert 

Dexter, Donald Neison 
Dibiase, Gene Frederick 
Dickinson, John Duff 
Dickover, David George 
Diefendorf, Peter Barry 
Diffley, Peter 

Dilley, Dennis Patrick 
Dilley, Robert Thatcher, II 
Dimock, James Robert 
Dinkelspiel, Robert Louis 
Dinwiddie, Hugh Norman 
Divine, Thomas Frank 
Dix, Richard Jack 

Dixon, William Paul 
Doctor, Laird Ashley 
Dodd, James Lee 
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Dodson, Timothy Joe 

Doe, James Ernest 

Donga, John Leonard 
Donlon, Thomas Francis, Jr. 
Doolin, Edward Hamilton, III 
Dormer, James Warren 
Dorratcague, Dennis Eugene 
Dorsett, Lawrence Preston 
Doss, David Leon 

Doty, Anthony Orr 
Dougherty, Anthony W. 
Douglas, Charles Owen 
Douglas, Robert Eugene 
Dow, William Craig 
Downey, John Bernard 
Downing, William Milnor, IV 
Doyle, John Stuart, Jr. 
Doyle, Robert Charles 
Dozier, Edward Chris 
Drain, Jesse Cyrus, ПІ 
Drake, Frank David 

Drake, John Oliber, Jr. 
Dranchak, John Charles 
Drew, Richard, II 

Drew, Ronald Lewis 

Drury, John Lee 

Dry, Melvin Spence 
Dudderar, Raymond Albert, Jr. 
Duecy, Charles Patrick 
Duensing, James Allyn 
Dufford, George Chester, Jr. 
Duffy, Timothy William 
Duggan, Robert Francis 
Duke, Clinton Harrison, Jr. 
Dumas, Jeffrey Mack 
Duminiak, Robert Francis 
Duncan, John Hollis 
Duncan, Michael Joseph 
Dunker, William Lawrence 
Dunn, James Thomas 
Durgin, Harlan Michael 
Dusa, Ronald John 
Dutton, Hubert Langston, Jr. 
Dwyer, Kevin Richard 
Dwyer, Stephen Michael 
Dyckman, Dennis Vincent 
Earle, Otis Keener 

East, Richard Hackett 
Easterling, Lael Ray 
Eastman, Guy Arthur 
Eastman, Jon Andrew 
Eaves, Robert Arthur, Jr. 
Eberth, Robert William 
Edwards, Arthur Lee 
Edwards, Brian Alfred 
Edwards, David Anthony 
Edwards, Robert Andrew 
Edwards, Wilbur Everette, Jr. 
Eiserloh, Philip Lawrence 
Eisold, John Francis 
Ekstrom, Robert Harry 
Eldred, William Lester 
Elliott, Lawrence Bruce 
Elliott, Richard Francis 
Elliott, Robert Russell 
Elliott, Ross Tompkiris 
Ellis, Charles Eugene 

Ellis, Howard Dorf 
Elmendorf, Jon Rice 
Elsner, James Allen 

Emery, Sidney Williams, Jr. 
Enderlein, William Phillip 
Engle, Edward Charles 
Englebretson, Ronald Earl 
Enright, Thomas Howard 
Ensminger, Gerald David 
Erb, Robert Stephen 
Erickson, Richard Clark 
Errickson, Wayne 
Escajeda, Ruben 

Eskew, John Daniel 
Esposito, John Philip 
Etter, Steven Milton 
Evans, Patrick Lewis 
Evans, Robert Stacy 

Evert, Richard Downey 
Every, Robert Eugene 
Ewers, Benjamin James, Jr. 
Fagyal, Edward Alexander, Jr: 
Fal, James Stanley 

Farina, John Francis 


Farrell, Frank John 
Farrell, James Peter 
Fastabend, Gerald Earl 
Fates, Richard Janney 
Faulkner, George Pruitt, Jr. 
Fawcett, Peter Formanek 
Fedie, Michael Lee 
Felger, Herman Victor 
Fellner, William Stolk 
Fenton, John Ward 
Ferenchick, Richard John 
Ferguson, Robert Andrew, Jr. 
Fernandez, William, II 
Ferrell, David Michael 
Ferris, Richard Lee 
Fessenden, Richard Mial 
Felter, Gregory Philip 
Fetterly, Larry Robert 
Finney, Edwin Carlton, Jr. 
Fischer, Edward Bussey 
Fischer, Edward Francis 
Fisher, Mark Wayne 
Fishman, Gary Lance 
Fish, Stephen Wallace 
Fitzgerald, John Stephen 
Fitzgerald, Michael Joseph 
Flaherty, Dennis James 
Flaherty, James Thomas 
Flaherty, Michael Bart 
Flanagan, Nathan Barney 
Flandreau, Mark Endicott 
Flarey, Anthony James 
Fletcher, Michael Henry 
Flick, Hugh Meredith, Jr. 
Folker, Cecil Jackson 
Folker, Stanley Frank, Jr. 
Fontanier, Charles Eugene 
Fontz, Charles Roy 
Forbes, Jimmy McMillan, Jr. 
Forbes, Keith Cary 
Fossum, Anton Phillip 
Fossum, Leon Keith 
Foulsham, Charles Kenneth 
Fowler, Jonathan Peters 
Fowler, Michael Dulany 
Fox, James Richard 

Fox, Steven Merritt 

Foye, Brian Asa 

Francis, Gary Edward 
Frank Joe Lee, III 

Frank, Timothy Michael 
Frederick, Ronald Jon 
Freeland, Charles Douglas 
Freeman, Floyd Eugene 
Freeswick, Douglas John 
French, Richard Wayne 
Freudenthal, Paul Edward 
Froggett, Stephan John 
Fromme, Benjamin Charles 
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Schutter, Peter Arthur 
Schwarz, Andrew Jerald 
Schwechten, Robert John II 
Schweitzer, Robert Charles 
Schwertman, James Arthur 
Schwikert, Frank Donald 
Schwinger, Mark Edward 
Sciabarra, Joseph Peter 
Scott, Don Bacot 

Scott, Donald William 
Scott, Richard Frederick 
Scott, Robert Mitchell 
Scott, Ronald Lynn 

Scott, William Nathan, Jr. 
Searls, Robert Ray 

Sears, Everett Edwin 
Seiden, John Ben 

Seiders, Marlin David, Jr. 
Sell, John Christian 
Sellers, Richard Leland 
Sellers, William Lester 
Senft, Milton Leroy 

Serkin, Howard Charles 
Serley, James Edward 
Shaddix, James Delano 
Shade, Robert James 
Shaffer, Paul Bruce 

Shaner, Randolph Glenn 
Shanyfelt, Tommy Lee 
Sharon, James Wesley 
Sharp, James Robert 
Sheddan, James Terry, Jr. 
Shields, Joseph Carl 
Sholars, Robert Eastman 
Shook, Richard Millard 
Showers, Michael James 
Shroyer, William Leroy 
Shults, Porter Revon, Jr. 
Shumpert, Harold Corbett 
Shurtz, Don Carlos 

Sickler, Burton Harry 
Sidner, Robert William, Jr. 
Siemen, Harry Alfred, Jr. 
Sikes, Joseph Kelly 
Silverberg, Jon Friedolf 
Simmons, David Franklin 
Simpson, Michael Ernest 
Sinclair, John Rodger 

Bine, George William; Jr. 
Sink, Francis Leroy 

Sippel, Lee Jerome 

Sisk, Arnold Jay 

Sjoberg, Douglas Martin 
Sjostrom, Leonard Carl 
Skaar, Gordon Lee 
Skipworth, William Holland 
Slattery, Joe' Allen 
Slattery, Michael Gerald 
Slebos, Christian Gerard 
Smith, Alan Roy 

Smith, Donald Edward 


Smith, Edward Allen, Jr. 
Smith, Floyd Harold 
Smith, Gordon Coleman, II 
Smith, Gordon Kenneth 
Smith, Jack Robert 
Smith, Richard Theodore 
Smith, Stephen Roger 
Smith, William Howard 
Smith, William Harold 
Smitheman, James Courtland 
Smolak, Michael Albert 
Snavely, William Wayne, Jr. 
Snell, Peter Sherman 
Snyder, Donald Clinton, II 
Snyder, John Russell 
Sobyra, Michael August 
Solder, Edward Lee 
Solymossy, Joseph Martin 
Sorce, Anthony Michael 
Southerland, James Julien, III 
Southworth, David Moir 
Spaeth, Warren Theodore, Jr. 
Spalsbury, Clark Stanley, Jr. 
Speace, Charles Hayes 
Speakman, Glendon Caldwell 
Speed, William Goodwin, Jr. 
Speers, Thomas Edward, Jr. 
Spellman, Donald Jerome 
Spencer, Barton Marsh 
Spengel, Michael Francis 
Spengler, Richard Paul 
Spooner, David Ford 
Sprey, Douglas 
Spruiell, Phillip Ronald 
Squires, Robert Lewis 
Staebler, Charles Alexande, III 
Staley, Miles Marvin 
Stamm, Steven Lewis 
Stanfield, Kenneth Robert 
Stanton, Laird Wilvin 
Starks, Victor James 
Starr, David Homer 
Startt, Thomas Lee 
Statton, Charles M., Jr. 
Steere, David Campbell 
tehle, Charles Douglas 
Steidle, Craig Eugene 
Stein, Eric Andrew 
Steitz, Peter 
Stephenson, Gerald Edward 
Steussy, James Michael 
Stevens, William Edward 
Stewart, Robert Leroy 
Still, Daniel William 
Stinson, James Alfred 
Stocke, John Thomas 
Stockslager, William Eby 
Stokes, Roger William 
Stoll, Robert Edward, Jr. 
Stone, Frederick Cecil 
Storm, Gary Alan 
Stosel, Stanley Lewis 
Stovall, John William 
Stradley, Michael Ward 
Strassberger, John William, Jr. 
Strausbaugh, Wayne Lee 
Strother, Dennis Edward 
Stults, James David 
Sturges, James Watler 
Stutts, James Cornell, II 
Sucato, Paul Joseph 
Sullivan, Edward Joseph, Jr. 
Sullivan, Jerry Eugene 
Sullivan, Joseph Edward 
Sullivan, Timothy Thomas 
Sundberg, Edward August 
Sutter, James Francis 
Swain, Scott Cunningham 
Swanson, Dale Eugene 
Sweatt, William McClain, Jr. 
Sweeney, Orval Lester 
Swenson, Garl Frederick 
Szlaga, Andrew George 
Tabb, William-Troop, Jr. 
Taber, Theron Simeon, III 
Talipsky, John Edward 
Tamulevich, Carl Joseph 
Tangren, Peter Andrew 
Tapscott, Kennith Walker 
Tarbox, Harold Chester, Jr. 
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Tauber, Richard Jacob 

. Táylor, Gerald Edgar 
Taylor John Duffy 
Taylor, Loren Lee 
Taylor, Marcus Gene 
Taylor, Norman Robert 

' Taylor, Richard Ford 
Teach, Thomas Adams 
Tellman, Donald Francis 
Teneyck, Thomas Williard, Jr. 
Tess, James Henry 
Thacker, Reginald Allen 
Thibeau, Richard James 
Thomas, Benton Dean 
Thomas, H. Clay, III 
Thomas, Larry Walter, 
Thomas, William J. 
Thompson, David Mathew 
Thompson, John Richard 
Thompson, Kenneth Ralph 
Thompson, Richard Wittich 
Thomas, James William McIntos 
Tiedeman, George Ralph 
Tillotson, Kenneth Delmer 
Tilseth, Don Leroy 
Tilson, Paul Evans, Jr. 
Timmons, Thomas Francis 
Tinkel, Terrence Lee 
Tinnon, Lloyd Dean 
Tippett, Terry Lee 
Tirrell, William Barclay 
Titus, Fred Walter, Jr. 
Tkach, Michael Joseph 
Tobiason, Joel Edward 
Tollefson, Michael Rolf 
Torbert, Michael Mayne 
Tourigny, Leonard Robert 
Toussaint, Terry Alan ` 
Treglio, Ames Ronald 
Trousdale, David. Mangham 
Troutman, David .Leland 
Trulson, Steven Alf 
Tuck, William Dean, II 
Tucker, Gerald Duane 
Tuttle, Paul Eugene, Jr. 
Twombly, Arthur Lee 
Tyler, Henry David 
Tyrrell, Robert Grattan 
Uchman, Allen Eugene 
Uplinger, Leon Joseph 
Upton, Thomas George 
Valentine, Bernard Richard Moi 
Valleau, Neil Phillip 

“ Vanderlofske, Peter Joseph 
Vanderpoel, Eric 
Vansaunh, David 
Vasiliauskas, Algimantas 
Vaughn, David Eugene 
Vellis, John Demetrius, II 
Velsor, Herbert Frank . 
Venator, Craig David 
Verschuern, Joseph 
Vice, Larry Wayne 
Vieau, J ‘rome Brewster 
Virtue, James Paul 
Vivrette, Lyndon Richards 
Vonsuskil, James David 
Vorhoff, Gilbert Harold, Jr. 
Voss, Edward John, II 
Vranich, Ronald Mathew 
Vtipil, Donald Sheridan 
Wachowicz, Frederick Steven 
Wagenseil, Taylor Brahs 
Wagner; Paul Helmut 
Wakefield, Robert David 
Wales, Jon Bruce 
Walker, Allan Ray 
Wallace, David William 
Wallace, Donald Stephan 
Wallace,;Ray Anderson 
Walsh; Joseph David 
"Walsh, Neil Patrick 
Walters Gary Allan 
Walters, Melville Joseph, III 
Waltrip, Burrough Allen, Jr. 
Warburton, Frederick Thomas, Jr. 
Ward, Dennis Lyle 
Ward, Joe Frank 
‘Warner, Carl Dean 
Warner, Robert Sands, Jr. 


Warren, Cassius Clay, Jr. 
Washam, Eric Lee 

Washer, William Lee 
Waterman, Bradford Bates, III 
Watson, Jerry Carthal 
Watson, Tannis Robert 
Watson, Harry Fránklin, Jr. 
Way, Ervin Ross, Jr. 

Wease, Walter Henry, Jr. 
Weber, Charles Lawrence, Jr. 
Webster, Edward Hollis, III 
Webster, Paul Edward 
Weiss, Donald Alan 

Welch, Lee Kimmel 

Wells, Eugene Arthur 
Weseloh, Morris Arthur 
West, Edward Malcolm 
West, Thomas Ben 
Westman, Charles Stuart 
Wetzel, Jeffrey Peter 
Wexler, Stephen Alan 
Weyrick, Max Thomas William 
Whatley, James Wade 
Whitco, Denis John 
Whitcraft, John Cecil 
White, Charles William 
White, Henry Francis, Jr. 
White, William Joseph, III 
Whitehouse, John Henry, Jr. 
Wicklander, Edwin Richard, Jr. 
Wickman, Victor Paul 
Wiggins, James Howard 
Wike, Charles Richard, Jr. 
Wikoff, Wallace Leroy 
Williams, Clyde Roydon 
Williams, Frank Broyles, III 
Williams, Ivan Leroy 
Williams, Jay Killian Bowman- 
Williams, Kenneth Lynn 
Williams, Nathan Clark 
Williams, Steven Albert 
Williams, Terrill Douglas 
Williams, William Roger 
Willms, Gary Roland 
Willoughby, Paul Ralph 
Willson, Thomas Dexter 
Wilner, Douglas David 
Wilson, John William, III 
Wilson, John. Howard 
Wilson, Michael Francis 
Wilson, Robert Taylor 
Wilson, Samuel Nathan, IIT 
Wilson, Stephen Roy 
Wilson, William Ralph, Jr. 
Wilt, Thornton Willard, Jr. 
Wiltzuis, Lawrence Nicholas, Jr. 
Wire, Keith Raymond 
Wisdom, Hayden Rand 
Wisler, Larry Smith 

Witte, Gary Paul 
Wolverton, Gilbert Leroy 
Wood, Gregory James 
Wood, Scott Allen 
Woodlan, Donald Ray 
Woodman, William Douglas 
Woodrich, Richard Henry 
Woods, Joseph Godfrey 
Woods, Larry Joe 

Woods, Thomas McCoy, III 
Woodward, Richard Calvin 
Wooldridge, Francis Rust 
Woollen, Edmund Boice 
Work, Robert Dale 
Worthley, John Abbott 
Wray, Donald Milford 
Wright, Bruce Alan 
Wright, Jay Lee 

Wright, Sherman E., Jr. 
Wright; William Walter . 
Wurster, Ronald Frederick 
Wyatt, Randall Edward 
Wyckoff, George Thomas 
Yankolonis, Barry Lee 
Yarborough, Thomas Stokes Jr. 
Ylitalo, Joe Alan 

Yoder, Thomas Harry 

York, Russell Clayton 
Young, James Albert 
Youngblood Frederick Lee 
Zacharias, Merle John 
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Zahn, Howard Edward 

Zahner, Richard Randall 

Zavadil, John Leslie, 

The following-named women officers of the 
U.S. Navy for permanent promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant in the line, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 

Anderson, Betty Sue 

Babb, Anne Elizabeth 

Barto, Lona Amonce 

Beckart, Sherry Dawn Sikkema 

Belling, Patricia Jean 

Bishop, Duchess Adams 

Canfield, Susan Barbara 

Delaere, Lavonne Kay 

Dickson, Bonnie Joyce 

Franzia, Mary Louis 

Granger, Patricia Carol 

Hayes, Mary Anne 

Hill, Karen Duane 

Hintz, Beth Marie 

Homko, Pauline Margaret 

Johnson, Susan Fairbanks 

Johnson, Yvonne Marie 

Kerr, Dona Lee 

Krampf, Margaret Frances 

Lewis, Mary Ruth 

Madden, Donna Margaret 

Michajluk, Beverly Jae 

Mobley, Sydney Donetta 

Mullen, Virginia Christine 

Pond, Barbara 

Riley, Kathleen Ruth 

Shane, Rosalee Ann ` 

Slocum, Patricia Sue 

Smallwood, Kent Grey 

Vanfossen, Jane Marie 

Vestal, Kathleen Bunnie 

Wuest, Mary Elizabeth 


CONFIEMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 10, 1970: 
OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS 


Darrell M. Trent, of Kansas, to be Deputy 
Director of the Offile of Emergency Pre- 


^ paredness. gi- 


U.S. Атк FORCE 


The following named officer for temporary 
appointment in the U.S. Air Force under 
the provisions of chapter 839, title 10 of the 
United States Code: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Roy M. Terry BEZZ ZTE F. 
(colonel, Regular Air Force, chaplain) U.S. 
Air Force. 

IN THE ARMY 


The U.S. Army Reserve officers named here- 
in for promotion, as Reserve commissioned 
Officers of the Army, under provisions. of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 593 (а) 
and 3384: 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Herbert. R. Hackbarth, SSAN 

Brig. Gen. James M. Roberts, Jr. SSAN 

XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig. Gen. Leonard S. Woody, SSAN ОШ 

To be-brigadier- general 

Col. Richard C; Allgood, Jr., SSAN 
ШШ Quartermaster Corps. 

Col. James W. Dunham, SSAN RRETA 
El Field Artillery. 

Col. Charles L. Easterday, ЗАМЕ 
ESS. Medical Corps. 

Col. Rogers B. Finch, ЗАМЕТИ. 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Col. Orville K. Fletcher, SSAN 
HE Infantry. 

Col. Naiff H. Kelel, SSAN Mili- 


“tary Police Corps. 


Col. Robert D. Орр; ЗАМЕТИ 
Judge Advocate General Corps. j 

The Army National Guard of the: United 
States officer named herein for promotion as 
а Reserve commissioned officer of the Army, 
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under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 593(a) and 3385: 
To be brigadier general 

Col. Wilbert A. Allen, SSAN ЕТЕТШ, 
Armor. 

The Army National Guard of the U.S. 
Officers named herein for appointment as 
Reserve commissioned officers of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 593(a) and 3392: 


To be major general 
Brig. Gen. Jack W. Blair, SSAN И 
ЕЛЖ а) отап General's Corps. 
Brig. Gen. Larry C. Dawson, SSAN 
ET Adjutant General's Corps. 
Brig. Gen. John N. Owens, SSAN 
ETENMAajutant General’s Corps. 
Brig. Gen. Alberto A. Pico, SSAN 
Adjutant General’s Corps. 
To be brigadier general 


Col. Ferd L. Davis, БАМ 77708, 
Infantry. 
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Col. Van Hixson, SSAN Field 
Artillery. 

Col. Rafael Rodriguez-Ema, SSAN 
ЕТ Infantry. 

Col. Theron F. Stimson, SSAN 
Field Artillery. 

Col. Ronald R. Woodin, SSAN 


Signal Corps. 
IN THE NAVY 

Rear Adm. James F. Calvert, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by the President 
to be within the contemplation of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral while so 
serving. 

Rear Adm. Raymond E. Peet, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation of. title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231 tor appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral while so 
serving. 
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Vice Adm. Ralph W. Cousins, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment as Vice Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations in the Department of the Navy, pur- 
suant to title 10, United States Code, section 
5085. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of major general, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 


Homer S. Hill Herman Poggemeyer, 
Leon J. Dulacki 
Carl W. Hoffman 
William G. Johnson 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general: 

Edward J. Miller Charles D. Mize 
Wilbur F. Simlik Norman W. Gourley 
James H. Berge, Jr. Paul G. Graham 
James R. Jones William R. Quinn 
William G. Joslyn Harvey E. Spielman 
Donald H. Brooks Andrew W. O'Donnell 


т. 
William C. Chip 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Monday, August 10, 1970 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Finally, brethren, be of one mind, live 
in peace: and the God of love and peace 
shall be with you.—II Corinthians 13: 11. 

O God, who art the light of all who 
put their trust in Thee and the life of 
those who walk in Thy way, we draw 
near to Thee in the quiet of this moment 
of prayer seeking strength and wisdom 
for the tasks of this day. 

We. bring to Thee our responsibilities 
to ourselves, to one another, and to our 
country, and we would see them in the 
light of Thy will for us. Empowered 
by Thy spirit we would carry them with 
honor to Thee, to our Nation, and to our- 
selves. 

Again we bow in sorrow at the re- 
membrance of our beloved colleague who 
has gone to his eternal home. We thank 
Thee for his presence in our midst and 
for the contribution he made to our 
country as a Member of this body. Com- 
fort his family with the assurance of 
Thy spirit and strengthen them for this 
experience and for the days that lie 
ahead. 

In the Master's name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceeding of 
Thursday, August 6, 1970, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Leonard, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ment in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the House of the following title: 


H. Con. Res. 689. Concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the House 
from August 14, 1970, until September 9, 
1970, or sooner if reassembled by the Speaker. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 3547) entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Narrows unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, Colorado, and for other 
purposes," requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. BURDICE, Mr. 
ALLOTT, and Mr. JORDAN of Idaho to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also annoonced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 704. An act to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 15, 1966 (80 Stat. 953; 20 U.S.C. 65a), 
relating to the National Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution, so as to authorize 
additional appropriations to the Smithsonian 
Institution for carrying out the purposes 
of said act. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair would like 
to announce that the Chair is not going 
to recognize Members for the usual 1- 
minute speeches at this time, due to the 
situation with respect to the rules that 
exist in relation to the consideration of 
a constitutional amendment, with one 
exception: and that is that the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. ConBETT) to announce the 
death of our late and beloved colleague 
and friend, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. WATKINS). 


THE LATE HONORABLE G. ROBERT 
WATKINS 


(Mr. CORBETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 


minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
very sad duty to announce the sudden 
death Friday evening of G. ROBERT 
WATKINS of the Ninth District of Penn- 
sylvania. 

All of us knew him as BoB WATKINS, and 
found him to be & very congenial friend 
and a very clear-thinking legislator. The 
fact that the people of his county rec- 
ognized his ability and loved him is 
proved by the fact that he was elected 
Sheriff of his county, he served three 
terms in the Pennsylvania State Senate, 
then was elected a Commissioner of Del- 
aware County, Pa., and following that 
was elected to the 89th, 90th, and. 91st 
Congresses. He is survived by his wife, 
Hilda Jane, his son, G. Robert Watkins, 
Jr., and his son, Dwain. It is a gross 
understatement to say that those of us 
who knew him here will miss him most 
profoundly, and we extend our deepest 
sympathies to his wife and family. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I was shocked and saddened by the an- 
nouncement of the news that Bos WAT- 
KINS had passed away. I had talked with 
him on a number of occasions just last 
week. He seemed healthy, vigorous, and 
in his usual good spirits. I will miss a 
close and a dear friend, and I believe 
the House as a whole will miss a stalwart 
Member. 

We all extend to his widow and to his 
family our deepest condolences. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to my colleague 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
death of the Honorable G. ROBERT WAT- 
KINS last Friday evening, the Nation lost 
a dedicated public servant, the people of 
the Ninth Congressional District of Penn- 
sylvania lost an outstanding representa- 
tive, and all of us lost a great colleague— 
and I lost a close personal friend. 

No one in this distinguished body can 
feel this loss more personally than. I. It 
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was my privilege to know and to work 
with Bos WATKINS for the past 25 years. 

The Honorable G. ROBERT WATKINS, 
known to his friends as “BoB,” was a fine 
example of the personal success and the 
public service which a man can achieve 
under the incomparable American free 
enterprise way of life in which he so 
firmly believed. 

I knew him in his various capacities as 
county sheriff, State senator, county 
commissioner, Member of Congress; and 
it was a pleasure to work with him as a 
fellow political leader in Delaware 
County, Pa. 

I knew him as a hard-working man 
who, starting with absolutely nothing in 
the material sense, employed the intel- 
lizence, good judgment, and driving 
energy to develop an outstanding busi- 
ness career which made him wealthy and 
which gave employment to many other 
people. 

At the time of his demise, Вов WATKINS 
owned the Blue Line Transfer Co. which, 
with headquarters in Chester, was in- 
volved in extensive operations in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland. He also started a 
successful truck franchise sales and 
service company which is now owned and 
operated by his two sons, G. Robert, Jr., 
and Dwain. 

I knew him as a man whose first job 
was as an apprentice shipfitter, as a man 
who progressed from salesman to man- 
ager of a coffee and tea company in 5 
years, as a man whose youthful athletic 
ability carried him to renown as an ex- 
cellent baseball pitcher, and as a man 
whose love of horses led to great success 
as a breeder of fine thoroughbreds at his 
paddock acres estate in Delaware County. 

I knew BoB WATKINS as a man whose 
inborn love of his country and deep pa- 
triotism caused him to enlist in the Army 
during World War I and be well along 
in his basic training before it was dis- 
covered that he was an underage enlistee. 

And certainly, I knew Вов WATKINS as 
a man deeply devoted to his wife, Jane, 
and to their sons, С. Robert, Jr. and 
Dwain. I remember, well, that it was only 
recently that BoB and Jane achieved 
that which, for them, was the magnifi- 
cent milestone of their golden wedding 
anniversary. 

Iam, indeed, grateful that, throughout 
this past quarter century, I have been 
privileged to have known, to have worked 
with, and to have served with, the Hon- 
orable G. RoBERT WATKINS, most of all, I 
am grateful that, throughout the years, 
I have been able to call him my friend. 

I shall miss him, as we all will, and I 
take this moment to extend my deepest 
sympathy to Jane, Bob, Jr., and Dwain. 

Mr. CORBETT. I was told by the 
Speaker earlier today that under the 
rules of the House, it is required that a 
discharge petition come up immediately 
following the reading of the Journal. 

But that I would be recognized for 1 
minute at this time. 

It has been decided that on Thursday, 
after Bos’s funeral, we will take time for 
eulogies. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman has 
made a correct statement. But, as I have 
said, I view these things, recognizing the 
sentiments and feelings that are involved. 
So if any of our colleagues desire to 
speak now, as well as others who may 
wish to eulogize our departed colleague 
later in the week, I am sure they would 
appreciate it because I would like to say 
a few words at this time. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that we shall 
have time at a later date to pay tribute 
to our distinguished and beloved friend. 
Today, however, I join in the expressions 
of shock and sorrow shared by all Mem- 
bers on learning that our colleague had 
passed away suddenly last Friday. Con- 
gressman WATKINS was one of the kind- 
est, friendliest, and most beloved persons 
I have known since I became a Member 
of Congress. He will be sadly missed by 
his many friends on both sides of the 
aisle. I extend my sympathy to Mrs. Wat- 
kins and their family. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, it is still almost impos- 
sible for me to believe that our colleague 
and a man I was proud to call my friend, 
the Honorable G. RoBERT WATKINS, has 
departed from among us. 

Only last Thursday afternoon did we 
have a long visit on the House floor. We 
discussed legislation that was to be con- 
sidered this week and speculated as to 
the legislation that would be undertaken 
following Labor Day and the recess of 
the House that is to begin this week. He 
appeared in excellent health. There was 
no portent of death that was to over- 
take him the next day. 

Bos WarKINS was another of those 
who literally lifted himself by his own 
bootstraps. From humble, hardworking 
experiences as a youth he rose to a posi- 
tion of eminence both in business and in 
politics. He was a true conservative and 
a great American. 

By reason of his untimely death, the 
State of Pennsylvania and the Nation 
has lost one of its foremost citizens and 
I have lost a friend. 

To Mrs. Watkins and the members of 
the family I extend heartfelt sympathy. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority whip, the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I was shocked and sad- 
dened to learn of the passing of my good 
friend Bos WATKINS, our distinguished 
colleague from Pennsylvania. He was to 
me more than a good friend, more than 
a great friend. He was a beloved friend 
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for whom I had the deepest affection as 
well as great respect and admiration. 

We often hear it said of those who 
serve in Congress that “һе is a man of the 
people." No man served in Congress to 
whom this appellation more appropri- 
ately applies than Вов WATKINS. As a boy 
no older than 9, he sold newspapers to 
the crews of the harbored at Hampton, 
Va., where he was born. Upon his family 
moving to Pennsylvania he organized a 
"stevedore" company and subsequently 
owned and operated a trucking business. 
He understood what it was to labor. He 
understood the common man as few men 
are given to understand. He was one of 
them. He loved them and they loved him. 
This was quite evident to me upon an 
oecasion when I was privileged to be a 
guest speaker in his district. 

In the fullest sense he was, to borrow 
a line from the scriptures, “the salt of 
the earth.” It must be recognized that in 
biblical days the two most precious com- 
modities to man were fertile land and 
salt. Вов WATKINS was indeed “the salt 
of the earth" to all who knew him. He 
had an understanding and a compassion 
possessed by few men. 

He always sat in a seat in the upper 
right-hand corner of the floor on our side 
of the aisle. He was invariably sur- 
rounded by a group of us of somewhat 
common interests. He was inspiring to 
talk to. He was inspiring just to know. 

Mr. Speaker, this House has lost a 
really great American. He was a member 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and a member of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 
He brought to the work of both of these 
committees a very unique knowledge. It 
was a knowledge acquired from a lifetime 
of experience with the shipping and 
trucking industry. 

As stated in the book of Matthew: 

He was the salt of the earth: but when the 


salt has lost its savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted. 


Mr. Speaker, wherewith shall we find 
such a man as this. A man of the peo- 
ple, devoted to the cause of the people 
and who served exemplarily in their be- 
half in the Congress. He was in the full- 
est sense an outstanding public servant. 

I share the personal loss of his fine 
family and express to them my deepest 
sympathy. 

I was proud to call him my friend. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
MCCORMACK). 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very sorry to learn of the death of our 
dear friend BoB WATKINS, He was one of 
the kindest gentleman I have ever met in 
the journey of life. Only last Thursday I 
chatted with him as we were leaving the 
Capitol. About 2 weeks prior to that, as 
we know, he had had a fall and had 
injured his leg. I happened to meet him 
as he was leaving to go to his office. He 
was limping, and I said, “Bos, have you 
had an accident?" 

He told me about the. accident to his 
leg. 

I said, “Come into the car. You don't 
want to walk over to your office, Ride 
along with me." 
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Last Thursday I talked with him. again 
and asked him how he.felt. He said that 
hisleg was feeling better. 

Isaid “Bos, do you want me to give you 
a lift over to your office?” 

He said, "I have my own car." 

He was one of the finest gentlemen 
that any one of us could ever meet in 
the journey of life. He was quiet but dedi- 
cated. In my years of service in the House 
I have never served with anyone who 
was more dedicated than Bos WATKINS 
or one who had a finer and broader out- 
look on life or & kinder disposition than 
he did. 

I have already sent a telegram to Mrs. 
Watkins extending to her and her sons, 
not only for myself but for all Members 
of the House of Representatives, our 
deep sympathy. I again express to the 
Pennsylvania delegation my deep sym- 
pathy in their loss, and also again to 
Mrs. Watkins and her two sons I wish 
to say how deeply I feel for them in their 
bereavement. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, Ishare in the deep sense of loss that 
has been expressed not only by the 
Speaker of the House but by other Mem- 
bers of this body on the passing of our 
friend and colleague, С. ROBERT WAT- 
KINS. BoB was truly a warm, winsome, 
and engaging personality. He had both a 
ready smile and a ready wit. I shall miss 
him very much in this body. I take this 
opportunity briefly at this time to ex- 
press not only my feeling of loss but my 
deep sense of sympathy to Mrs. Watkins, 
their sons, and to the members of the 
Pennsylvania delegation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. SPRINGER). 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Bos 
WATKINS was à dedicated man. He was 
а member of the committee of which I 
happen to be the ranking member. Only 
on last Thursday I asked him if he would 
be sure to be present this morning when 
& subcommittee was meeting, and to be 
sure to represent me at that meeting. He 
assured me that he would. I know that 
had this not happened to him, he would 
have been there this morning, keeping 
his word, as he always did. 

On the committee he was one of those 
who was not only dedicated to good Gov- 
ernment; he was one who kept his word. 
He was one upon whom we all relied in 
the committee for advice. We shall deeply 
miss BoB WATKINS on the committee of 
which I am a member, 

Ido extend to his wife and to all of his 
family the deepest sympathy not only of 
myself but the members of the commit- 
tee, both Republican and Democrat, all 
of whom were exceedingly proud to have 
him as a member. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr, GOODLING). 

(Mr. GOODLING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 
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Mr. GOODLING, Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of the Honorable С. ROBERT 
WATKINS, my very good friend and our 
esteemed colleague, leaves me stricken 
with. deep sadness. 

I had known Congressman WATKINS 
longer than I have any other Member of 
Congress. I found him to be a deep and 
understanding person, consistently fair 
in his dealings with people and problems. 
He had a rare talent for friendship and 
great ability. Everyone in this Chamber 
had a fondness for him, just as they en- 
joyed working with him on complex 
legislative programs. 

G: ROBERT WATKINS was a superb legis- 
lator, combining natural ability with 
long service in the field of legislation. 
The people of the Ninth Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania can point with 
great pride to the record that this ex- 
ceptional legislator has made in the 
Congress through his service in their be- 
half and in the interest of the total 
American citizenry. 

Congressman WATKINS was а. real 
tower of strength in a good cause, and a 
bulwark of opposition to a bad one. 
Through it all, however, he was always 
& perfect gentleman, having high regard 
and respect for others, including those 
with whom he disagreed. 

He was forceful in action and wise in 
counsel, and he had great wit. I had the 
privilege of enjoying his company not 
only here in the House of Representa- 
tives but also social events. In or out of 
the legislative Chamber, he was always 
the same—friendly, alert, and witty. 

While Congressman WATKINS took his 
work seriously, he never took himself 
the same way. It was in his nature to 
lighten & heavy load and to introduce 
clarity to complex problems. 

The citizens of Pennsylvania's Ninth 
Congressional District have lost a su- 
perb Representative, this Chamber has 
lost an excellent legislator, and I have 
lost a very close friend. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. JOHNSON). 

(Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania asked 
апа was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation to Congress were shocked and 
saddened by the. sudden death of our 
dear friend. and colleague, G. ROBERT 
WaTKINS, of Delaware County, Pa. 

I first met Bos when he was a mem- 
ber of the Senate of Pennsylvania rep- 
resenting Delaware County. He was a 
brilliant and highly. respected member 
of this body. Being a very able speaker, 
and a man of wide experience in busi- 
ness and government, he made a valu- 
able contribution to the operation of the 
senate, to the great advantage of the 
people of Pennsylvania. He gave of his 
time and talents willingly and was wide- 
ly recognized as one of the ablest mem- 
bers of the senate. 

He left the senate to become a member 
of the board of county commissioners of 
Delaware County. This was made neces- 
sary because of the rapid growth of this 
county, with many new situations cre- 
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ated as a result of this expansion, which 
required a man of the stature and abil- 
ity of Вов WarkiNS to administer. 

Finally the call came to represent his 
district in the Congress of the United 
States. In 1964 he came to this Congress 
with à background of experience, which 
made him just the right person to serve 
in this capacity. In the Congress Bos 
soon became an admired and warm 
friend to many of his colleagues, and 
gave unlimited advice and counsel to 
us all. 

He was much sought after by the 
Members for direction and guidance as 
they approached their own individual 
problems, or the business of the day in 
the House of Representatives. For this 
and many other reasons, Bos will be 
sorely missed by his many friends. The 
Congress has lost one of its finest Mem- 
bers. 

And now, may I express to his family 
my deepest sympathy in their great loss, 
and for my own part, I have lost one of 
my dearest friends, and now that he is 
gone, I wish that I could have had an 
even greater association with him. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. McDADE). 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply grieved and filled with sorrow over 
this weekend to learn of the unfortunate 
and untimely death of my colleague, the 
Honorable RoBERT WarKiNs of the Ninth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania. 

But knowing Bos here in Washington 
has been for me, as it has been for other 
Members of the House and Senate as 
well as for members of the executive 
branch, an experience that will not soon 
be forgotten. 

He was a man who was always cheer- 
ful He аз а man of warmth, of com- 
passion, of friendliness. This was the 
man we.met and knew when he guided us 
so often in our work of making this а 
better nation. 

His was a life in the classic American 
dream of a man who would achieve suc- 
cess and distinction in the widest possi- 
ble variety of endeavors. From humble 
origins he worked at building a great and 
successful transportation .. enterprise. 
From those same humble origins he rose 
to give a lifetime to public service on 
every level of government, as a sheriff 
of Delaware County, as a county com- 
missioner, as a State senator, and fi- 
nally as a Representative in the Congress 
of the United States. 

He was an avid sportsman, interested 
in all the vigorous activity connected 
with athletics. And for more than 30 
years he has bred thoroughbred horses 
at his home in Pennsylvania. 

Above all things, he was a great and 
loving family man. I join his beloved 
wife Hilda, and his sons, Robert and 
Dwain, in their sorrow at the passing 
of Вов. He was a man whose passing has 
made all of us poorer; he was a fine, and 
warm, and decent human being. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. BIESTER). 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, I learned 
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with deep sadness of the unexpected 
and tragic death of our colleague, Bos 
WATKINS. I shall miss his warmth. This 
House wil miss his warm and cheerful 
presence. 

At a time in our Nation's history when 
the forces of division are strong, we 
need the amiable, warm spirit that Bos 
So continuously exuded. I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that those of us who have been 
touched by Bos’s warm spirit will carry 
it with us as we work in this chamber 
in the future so that his example of 
cheerfulness and fellowship may help 
us to heal the division afflicting our land. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. MYERS). 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives, the Ninth Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, and the 
Nation have lost a true and dedicated 
friend, С. ROBERT WATKINS. BOB was 
one of the most sincere and kindest 
members of this House. He. went about 
the responsibilities of his office in a 
most quiet and efficient way. Because 
of this, many here never really learned 
to know the real Bos WATKINS. That has 
been their loss, but an even greater loss 
in his passing, ending his service to the 
country he loved so much. 

I join today his many friends of this 
body and the Nation in extending our 
heartfelt sorrow to his wife, sons, and 
grandchildren. May God's blessings be 
with them at this time of their bereave- 
ment. 

(Mr. ROUDEBUSH (at the request of 
Mr. MvERS) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, I would like to take a few moments 
to pay tribute to a great Congressman, 
& great American and a dear friend of 
mine, Congressman Bos WATKINS, of 
Pennsylvania, who died last Friday, 

From 1946 until last Friday, he de- 
vóted his life to helping the people of his 
State as an elected official. 

First as sheriff, then as a State sen- 
ator, then as chairman of the board of 
county commissioners, and finally, as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

Bos WarkKINS loved Pennsylvania. 

He loved his country. 

And people loved him. 

Several years ago, a group of us formed 
sort of a supper club. We got together for 
dinner each evening after the House ad- 
journed, if we did not have commit- 
ments. 

Bos WATKINS was a leader of this 
group. 

My hours with him can never be re- 
placed. 

Not only did he offer good counsel but 
he presented me with an outlook on life 
and a gift of brotherhood which will stay 
with me for the rest of my life. 

Bos WATKINS was а loner, 

Bos WATKINS was а man with thou- 
sands of friends. 

Because once you met him, he was 
your friend. 

Joseph McCaffrey, newscaster for 
radio station, WMAL, of Washington, 
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summed it up, when on his program 
“Meet the Member,” he said: 

Robert Watkins has the personality that 
was made for politics, or for that matter, 
made for success in any field. He meets peo- 
ple with that ease orily a few men can master. 

He never meets a stranger: 

Watkins enjoys being a Member of Con- 
gress, saying, 

"I think it is a great privilege. I cherish it, 
although I admit that the seniority system 
is the rule and I don't have many years 
here, but still I believe it is the most impor- 
tant office a man can be elected to, and an 
Office where he can do some good for the 
average man and woman.” 


To friend Bos I say farewell and may 
God bless you. To his wife and family I 
offer my most sincere condolences. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. HUNT). 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding, but I will not 
make any remarks about my good friend, 
Bos WATKINS, at this time. I shall do so 
at some later date, but I do wish to have 
inserted in the Recorp the information 
pertaining to the services for Вов WAT- 
KINS. 

The services wil be held at the Wil- 
liam S. Bleyer Funeral Home, 500 West 
22d Street, Chester, Pa, The viewing will 
be Tuesday night, August 11, 1970, be- 
tween the hours of 7 p.m. and 9 p.m. The 
Masonic services will be held at 8 p.m. 
sharp. 

The funeral wil be at the Bleyer 
Funeral Home on Wednesday morning, 
August 12, 1970, at 10 a.m. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr, Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland. (Mr. 
GARMAT2) , the chairman of thé Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the sud- 
den death of our colleague, ROBERT 
WATKINS, is a shock to those of us who 
worked so closely with him here in Con- 
gress. Since his election to the House 
of Representatives in November 1964, 
he has been a member of our House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, and he served with distinction on 
the Subcommittee on Panama Canal and 
the Subcommittee on Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Naviga- 
tion. He was also the ranking minority 
member of the Special Subcommittee 
on Maritime Education and Training. 

Congressman WATKINS was admirably 
qualified to serve on the Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee, from a standpoint of 
both background and ability. He was a 
self-made man, and it seems somehow 
appropriate that—at the age of 9—he 
sold newspapers to the crews of vessels 
anchored in his native port of Hampton 
Roads, Va. Through the ensuing years, 
he gained broad business experience, and 
successfully established a stevedoring 
business and then a very large trucking 
and transfer company. 

' This close association with various 
segments of transportation gave Con- 
gressman WATKINS an insight into that 
industry which proved invaluable dur- 
ing his tenure on the Merchant Marine 
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Committee; his broad background en- 
abled him to understand the many prob- 
lems of the complex maritime industry, 
and the many bills he sponsored in Con- 
gress—which were referred to the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee—were instru- 
mental in helping to formulate national 
maritime policies. 

Congressman WATKINS also had many 
years of experience as a public ser- 
vant—on a State and local, as well as 
Federal level. He held many responsi- 
ble positions, including that of county 
sheriff, State senator, and county com- 
missioner. 

But in addition to his many talents, 
Congressman WATKINS was—above all 
else—a very warm and compassionate 
man. Both his talents and his warmth 
will be missed by his many colleagues 
in Congress. 

Speaking for myself, and for all the 
members of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, I wish to extend to Mrs, Watkins 
and their sons our heartfelt sympathy. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS), 


ihe chairman of the Interstate and For- 


eign Commerce Committee. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, again it becomes our sad 
fate to pause in contemplation of the un- 
certainty of human life. Man is as a 
flower, which is soon cut down, as the 
Psalmist. remarked. “He is a shadow, 
which continueth not.” As of yesterday, 
Bos Watkins was in the prime of life, 
with every reason for long years of suc- 
cess and honor. Today he is not among 
the mortal. While he thought, perchance, 
that his career was aspiring, he fell, like 
autumn leaves, to enrich his mother 
earth. His place among us, his comrades, 
in the bosom of his family, and with the 
good people of his native State, is vacant 
and empty. They shall know him no more. 
May his good deeds in the flesh be a last- 
ing monument to his memory. 

Congressman WATKINS made a success 
of life in a variety of occupations, both 
civil and political. Integrity and honor 
followed him all the days of his life. His 
constituents from the Ninth Pennsyl- 
vanía District have reason to respect his 
judgment and his devotion to their in- 
terests. As à colleague of mine in the 
House Interstate and Foreign. Commerce 
Committee, I had learned to appreciate 
his close attention to his assignments, his 
keen intelligence in grasping the essen- 
tials of controversial issues, and his de- 
termination to follow the right as he saw 
it, We shall miss his sagacity in the com- 
mittee and his continuing efforts to find 
an acceptable solution for our problems. 
He was an agreeable man, a nian easy to 
work with, a credit to himself and to his 
duty.I am happy that I could list him as 
a friend, loyal and dependable. 

To his loving family and close friends, 
we offer whatever feeble consolation 
there may lie in our assurance that he 
was a statesman in every sense of the 
word, and that he left a record of faith- 
fulness and honor which cannot be 
erased. May time assuage your sorrow 
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and give you opportunity to enjoy the 
satisfaction in accomplishment which 
was denied him. 

Mr. RUTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. RUTH. Mr, Speaker, as a new 
Member of Congress, I found Вов WAT- 
кїмз most helpful. This Chamber will 
miss both his counsel and his. sense of 


humor. I am proud to have acquired his 
friendship. 

Mrs. Ruth and I send our sympathy to 
the Watkins family. 

Mr, CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
remind the Members that we all have 5 
legislative days in which to extend our 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I was shocked and saddened to hear 
of the death of our friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, BoB WATKINS, 
who has not been here many terms, but 
through his personality and his convivi- 
ality he made a great many friends in 
the House of Representatives. I was 
proud to know him and call him my 
friend. He will be greatly missed. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend to his family 
my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I, too, join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to Вов WarKiNs. I thought Вов 
WATKINS was a good fellow and a good 
man to have here in Congress. I know I 
feel a sense of loss when I look on our 
side of the aisle today and do not find 
our good friend Вов WarxiNs there. I 
will miss him. 

My sympathy goes to his family at this 
sad time. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania's Ninth District, our 
State's congressional delegation and the 
House of Representatives have lost an 
able and experienced public servant. 

The passing last weekend of G. ROBERT 
WaTKINS, with whom I had the great 
pleasure of serving in both the Penn- 
sylvania State Legislature and the U.S. 
Congress, is a tragic loss to his colleagues, 
to his constituents in Chester and Dela- 
ware Counties, and to his many friends 
throughout the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and the Nation. 

A successful businessman, à county 
commissioner and for 12 years an effec- 
tive State Senator, BoB WATKINS was 
completing his third term in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my coileagues in 
paying tribute to this dedicated Member 
of Congress and want to extend to Mrs. 
Watkins, their two sons, and other mem- 
bers of their family my deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
Friday, Congress suffered the loss of 
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one of its most distinguished Members. 
For me, the news of the death of Rep- 
resentative G. ROBERT WATKINS was €s- 
pecially acute, because he was not only 
a colleague but a neighbor. Our years 
serving together in the House of Repre- 
sentatives blended with the countless 
additional occasions outside the Capitol 
Halls when we discussed issues of mu- 
tual importance to our districts. Con- 
gressman Watkins’ dedication to his 
constituents in the Ninth District of 
Pennsylvania was evident in his legisla- 
tive record and his individual attention 
to their concerns. Вов WATKINS not only 
knew his people, but knew their prob- 
lems.. As a former county sheriff and 
commissioner, and as a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Senate for three 4- 
year terms, he brought to Congress an 
understanding and insight which en- 
abled him to represent his district to 
the fullest. At the time of his death, 
he was a member of the important 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committees. I knew Bos WATKINS 
as a friend, a neighbor, and a very ca- 
pable Congressman, but even more, I 
knew him for what he was most to us 
all: An American, through and through. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, on 
a Thursday morning, July 23, 1970, Ros- 
ERT С. WATKINS talked to the congres- 
sional prayer breakfast group. He gave 
а. wonderful inspirational talk to his 
fellow Members. 

It was a talk that I believe I shall never 
forget. Вов Watkins used no notes, but 
talked from what was in his heart. By 
his remarks that day, we all knew he 
was truly a God-fearing man who want- 
ed to let us know of his strong religious 
feelings. 

Mr. Speaker, Вов WATKINS will be 
missed by all of us here in the House, 
but we are better off for having known 
um even though it was for only a short 

me. 

My thoughts are with Mrs. Watkins 
and their two sons during this very sad 
time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden and untimely passing of our col- 
league, ROBERT WATKINS, comes as & 
shock to all of us. During his three terms 
in the House of Representatives he had 
won our respect and friendship. He was 
a conscientious, hard-working Member 
whose dedication to public service began 
many years ago. As a Member of Con- 
gress, ROBERT WATKINS brought with him 
to this House a rich and varied back- 
ground of experience. Starting as a 
newsboy at the age of 9, he learned the 
trade of shipfitter, headed the Chester 
Stevedoring Co., and in 1932, organized 
the Blue Line Transfer Co. He served 4 
years as sheriff of Delaware County and 
was a member of the State Senate for 12 
years, He also served a 4-year term as 
county commissioner. The knowledge 
and experience so gained helped him 
when he came to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He came equipped with a 
deep knowledge of the problems and 
needs.of his district and State and a 
broad view of national and international 
affairs. It was only natural for him to 
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seek and.gain membership on the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committees 
on both of which he served with industry 
and distinction. 

I regarded ROBERT WATKINS as one of 
my dearest. and closest friends and am 
deeply saddened by his sudden passing. 
To his wife and sons, I wish to extend my 
heartfelt condolences. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, the sudden 
passing of our colleague, G. ROBERT WAT- 
KINS, last Friday evening is still difficult 
to comprehend and accept. My wife, 
June, joins me in extending our deepest 
sympathy to Mrs. Watkins and their two 
sons. 

As one who served with Bos on the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, I had the advantage of 
learning from an outstanding gentleman 
the art of firmness dealt only under rea- 
sonable and fair conditions. 

Together, we served on the Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce and Finance, where 
no one surpassed Bos WaTKINS in desire 
and dedication to produce good legisla- 
tion. It shall be a difficult task, I know, 
to replace him. 

Ishall always recall with fondness and 
appreciation the privilege that. was mine 
in knowing Вов WarKINS. He was a great 
Congressman and a truly fine gentleman. 
His presence shall be sorely missed. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to mourn the loss of BoB WATKINS. 
He was known to us all for his good 
works and benign spirit. He had a full 
and productive life, a veritable testa- 
ment that Horatio Alger heroes can still 
rise up in. the world among us. He was 
born of humble parentage in Hampton, 
Va., as one of four children, on May 21, 
1902. His first business experience was 
that of selling newspapers to the crews 
of vessels anchored in the harbor. As a 
young man, he learned the trade of ship- 
fitter in the city of Newport News, but 
Bos Warxins had his aspirations set on 
bigger things. 

He moved to Chester, Pa. shortly 
thereafter marrying the former. Hilda 
Jane Smerbeck, of Pittsburgh. Between 
1920 and 1931, Вов WATKINS ran а con- 
cern that he had begun: The Chester 
Stevedoring Co. In 1932, with a partner, 
he organized and headed the Blue Line 
Transfer Co., operating hundreds of 
trucks to all points in the East. But once 
again Вов WATKINS was not satisfied, for 
he had come from humble people and it 
was not enough for him to separate him- 
self from them and live in a big house on 
& hill. He believed that his calling was to 
serve the people, regardless of their 
party affiliation or ideological beliefs. 
Thus, he became sheriff of Delaware 
County for a 4-year term and, after that, 
served as a member of the State Senate 
for three 4-year terms, He also served 
& 4-year term as county commissioner. 

He was elected to the 89th Congress 
on November 3, 1964, bucking the Demo- 
cratic landslide of that year, thus dem- 
onstrating that the people of Delaware 
County, Pa., trusted G. ROBERT WATKINS 
more than any party label He served 
from then until the present, dying, un- 
fortunately, this last Sunday, after com- 
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pleting a speech to the folks back home. 
G. RosERT WarkiNs might thus be said 
to have died in harness, as. all of us here 
in Congress might wish to go: serving 
the people who have placed such trust 
in us until the very end. 

He was a great and a good man, and I, 
a Democrat, would like to say that I felt 
as much in common with this wonderful 
man, who was a Republican, as I have 
ever felt with any other holder of public 
office. He was very conscientious, but 
what stands out in my mind just now is 
his humanness, his warmth. We shall 
miss him. People like BoB WATKINS, no 
matter what party they belong to or 
what positions they take on issues of the 
day, are the dependable human back- 
bone of any Congress, and I would like 
to express my condolence for the loss of 
a fine man and dedicated public servant, 
to his wife, Hilda, and to his children, 
Robert G. and Dwain Joseph Watkins. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked an saddened to learn of the re- 
cent death of our friend and colleague, 
Hon. G. RoBERT WATKINS. 

BoB WATKINS Was & big man with a big 
heart. He had many outstanding: quali- 
ties, and in his role as Congressman his 
loyalty and thoughtful regard and ac- 
tions toward his colleagues were refresh- 
ing. Considered a "conservative" in his 
political philosophy, he was a strong 
leader of more than a dozen House Re- 
publicans who embrace a similar out- 
look. 

He was respected by all for his de- 
pendability, charity and friendliness. A 
great conversationalist and fine story 
teller, he had a vast fund of knowledge 
and fascinating experiences; he was 
graduated from the practical “school of 
hard knocks” with high honors. 

His death leaves a void for all of us 
who knew him, which cannot be filled. 

Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep sorrow and a sense of personal 
grief that I learned of the passing of our 
good friend, colleague and fellow Penn- 
sylvanian, G. RoBERT WATKINS, of the 
Ninth District of Pennsylvania. 

Bos was one of the kindest of men, 
and his quick smile and warm person- 
ality wil be sadly missed by all those 
who had the privilege and pleasure to 
know him. 

Bos WATKINS distinguished himself not 
only in these Halls, but in each endeavor 
that he has ever undertaken. 

Profiting from the wealth of knowl- 
edge and experience he earned in his 
walk through life, Bos WATKINS excelled 
as sheriff and county commissioner in 
his home county of Delaware, Pa., as 
senator in the Pennsylvania State Senate 
at Harrisburg; as legislator in these hal- 
lowed Halls; and as husband and father 
at home. 

I have had the personal privilege and 
pleasure to serve with Bos both in the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature and in 
the U.S. Congress. In both bodies, Bos 
contributed immensely and left an indel- 
lible mark. 

His deep sense of patriotism, his in- 
tense conviction to the ideals for which 
he strived, and his tremendous practical 
abilities, earned for him the admiration 
and respect of all. He was spun from the 
rarest of fibers. 
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Mrs. Whalley and I extend our deepest 
condolences to Mrs. Watkins and their 
two sons. He will be sadly missed by all, 
but his spirit and the warmth of his 
life will remain with us forever. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the life, charac- 
ter, and public service of the late Honor- 
able G. ROBERT WATKINS. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. CORBETT) ? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
RELATIVE TO EQUAL RIGHTS FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr, Speaker, pur- 
suant to clause 4, rule XXVII, I call up 
motion No. 5, to discharge the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary from the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
264, proposing an amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
equal rights for men and women. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentlewoman 
sign the motion? 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I 
signed the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
qualifies. The gentlewoman from Michi- 
gan calls up à motion to discharge the 
Committee on the Judiciary from the 
further consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (House Joint Resolution 264) which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand the rule provides for 20 minutes of 
debate, 10 minutes on either side. Is it 
correct that the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, being opposed to the 
discharge petition, will be allocated 10 
minutes? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s 
statement is correct that the rule pro- 
vides for 20 minutes of debate, 10 min- 
utes on each side. If the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER) is opposed to the 
motion, the Chair will recognize him for 
10 minutes. 

Is the gentleman opposed to the 
motion? 

Mr. CELLER. I am opposed to the 
motion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
gentlewoman from Michigan (Mrs. GRIF- 
FITHS) will be recognized for 10 minutes, 
and the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CELLER) will be recognized for 10 
minutes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 261] 
Flynt 
Foreman 


Frelinghuysen 
Fulton, Tenn. 


Pollock 


Rooney, N.Y. 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 

Ryan 
Sandman 
Schadeberg 
Scheuer 

Sikes 

Skubitz 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Tunney 
Vanik 
Weicker 
Wright 


Clay 

Cohelan 
Cramer 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson 
Denney 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Edwards, Ala. 


Mailliárd 
Mann 
Meskill 
Monagan 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Edwards, La. O'Hara 
Evins, Tenn. O'Neal, Ga. 
Fallon Ottinger 
Farbstein Passman Young 
Fish Podell Zwach 

The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 334 
Members have answered to their names, 
а quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
RELATIVE TO EQUAL RIGHTS FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
from Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, for 
47 consecutive years this amendment 
has been introduced into the Congress 
of the United States. For 26 years both 
parties in their political conventions 
have endorsed it; the Republican Party 
has endorsed it for 30 years. Yet it has 
been 22 years since the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House has even held a 
hearing on it. On the eve of the 50th 
birthday of women suffrage, it appears 
reasonable to me that the proponents of 
this legislation, who are more than a 
majority of this House, have a right to 
have this legislation discussed. We ask 
only 1 hour to convince you that the 
amendment is fair and reasonable; and 
I will yield 15 minutes of that hour at 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER) to Judiciary members 
for debate who may oppose it. 

Give us a chance to show you that 
those so-called protective laws to aid 
women—however well-intentioned orig- 
inally—have become in fact restraints, 
which keep wife, abandoned wife, and 
widow alike from supporting her family. 

The EEOC has already ruled protec- 
tive legislation invalid and cases are now 
headed toward the Supreme Court to 
test that ruling under the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 
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For those of you who may be worrying 
with the AFL-CIO, permit me to read 
& letter from the wisest one of us all: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
August 7, 1970. 
Hon. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ANDY: I am in receipt of your letter 
in opposition to the H.J. Res. 264. 

Respecting the views of the AFL-CIO, I 
want to frankly advise you that I favor the 
Resolution. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCormack, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Permit me also to say that Mary Key- 
serling does not represent the Women's 


Bureau. It is represented by Elizabeth 


Koontz and it supports this legislation. 


We wil show you that the Supreme 


Court which has readily moved to change 
the boundaries of your District and the 
boundaries of your school district has on 
not one single occasion granted to women 
the basic protection of the fifth or 14th 
amendment. The only right guaranteed 
to women today by the Constitution of 
the United States is the right to vote 
and £o hold public office. 

It is time, Mr. Speaker, that in this 
battle with the Supreme Court, that this 
body and the legislatures of the States 
come to the aid of women by passing this 
amendment. 

I ask you, Mr. Speaker, to support the 
discharge motion; to vote for the motion 
for immediate consideration; to support 
the previous question; to vote against any 
motion to recommit with or without in- 
structions and to vote for the amend- 
ment. 

Let me paraphrase the greatest suf- 
fragette of them all—Sojourner Truth, 
“Aint I a person?" 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
McCUuLLOcRH). 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the motion to discharge 
the Committee on the Judiciary from 
consideration of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 264, 

This resolution, which proposes à con- 
stitutional amendment to vindicate the 
equality of rights of women under the 
laws of the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, might at first glance seem non- 
controversial. After all, who would sug- 
gest that the fairer sex should be given 
unfair treatment? 

Unfortunately, the situation is not 
quite that simple. There is a question 
whether the content of this amendment 
is already embodied in the equal protec- 
tion clause of the 14th amendment, with 
respect to the States, and the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment, with re- 
spect to the Federal Government. 

Further, there is need to make a fac- 
tual record to determine where discrimi- 
nation on the basis of sex actually exists. 
In the area of employment, fór exam- 
ple, the separate listings by sex in the 
“help wanted'".sections of our major 
newspapers are almost certainly illegal 
under title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, which specifically outlaws discrimi- 
nation by sex in employment. What is 
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needed here is enforcement of existing 
law, or at the very most, amendment of 
that law to make it more effective, but 
not a constitutional amendment. There 
is also considerable. doubt about what 
effect this amendment will have on State 
laws in such areas as domestic relations 
and labor law. 

Only after full and thorough hearings 
in committee can the facts be ascertained 
and a sufficient record made on which 
the House can act. Therefore, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary has scheduled hearings 
on this most important matter com- 
mencing September 16, 1970. Our com- 
mittee has an extremely heavy schedule 
of hearings and executive sessions on 
pending legislation, especially in the field 
of the criminal law, and for this reason, 
September 16 is the first available date. 
- If this body should vote today to dis- 
charge the Committee on the Judiciary 
from consideration of House Joint Res- 
olution 264, it will be denied the benefit 
of committee hearings. I sincerely be- 
lieve, Mr. Speaker, that if we are to pro- 
pose àn amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States—a document that 
has stood intact for 181 years with only 
23 amendments—the matter at least 
merits the kind of detailed consideration 
which is available only through com- 
mittee hearings. For this reason, I hope 
that the House will vote down the motion 
to discharge. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the discharge petition, and 
I yield myself the balance of the time 
allotted to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I oppose the motion to 
discharge the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary from consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 264, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men 
and women. What we are being asked to 
do is to vote on a constitutional amend- 
ment, the consequences of which are un- 
examined, its meaning nondefined, and 
its risks uncalculated. 

On July 16, 1970, I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the notice that the 
Judiciary Committee would hold hearings 
on September 16. Certainly, if the House 
is asked to vote on a constitutional 
amendment of this magnitude, it must 
have before it a record of expert testi- 
mony upon which to base its collective 
judgment. You should know that the 
Judiciary Committee has not been idle 
in preliminary staff study consideration 
of the possible affects of the amendment. 
The American Law Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress has been requested 
to and has delivered to the committee 
samplings of the laws of 11 States and the 
District of Columbia relating to support, 
custody, divorce, separation and alimony 
which could be abrogated, for good or 
evil, by the adoption of this constitu- 
tional amendment—Alabama, ` Alaska, 
California, Colorado, District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii, Illinois, Massachusetts, Ne- 
vada, New York, Pennsylvania and Texas. 

Iquote some portions thereof : 

So far as we can ascertain, no definitive 
legal analysis has ever. been. undertaken 
which purports to examine in detail any of 
the ramifications of these problems; and 
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since no State has adopted a constitutional 
amendment of similar purpose, no court deci- 
sion precedents exist which might provide 
some basis for prediction, This report, there- 
fore, can do more than express our views in 
the form of what we believe is at best only 
reasonable speculation, as to some of the 
more significant aspects of domestic relations 
laws, statutory and case law, which might be 
subject to reevaluation in the light of & 
possible "Equal Rights Amendment.” 


Subsequent to the receipt of the Amer- 
ican Law Division of the Library of Con- 
gress report, I wrote to the attorneys 
general of each State asking for infor- 
mation for committee use as to what 
laws, if any, could be affected by the 
proposal. The replies are now coming in. 
The attorney general of Texas has sent 
this committeee a list of State laws which 
as he states may or may not be affected. 
He cannot make a definitive reply any 
more than could the Library of Con- 
gress. Can we? Do we know? We cannot 
even begin to speculate until a body of 
information is before us, derived from 
considered testimony, analysis and exact 
information such as we have sought from 
the 50 States. 

According to Prof. Paul Freund of the 
Harvard Law School, concurred in by 
numerous other legal scholars, every pro- 
vision of law concerning woman. would 
raise a constitutional issue which would 
have to be resolved in the courts. Others 
argue thát women presently have the 
same constitutional protection under the 
fifth and 14th amendments that they 
would have upon adoption of the equal 
rights amendment. Maybe they are right; 
maybe they are wrong. Can we afford to 
grope in the dark without any concrete 
evidence. 

Each of us is in a sense blindfolded. 
How can we discharge our responsibili- 
ties without even the knowledge of which 
laws of the very States which sent us 
here could be abrogated, voided, or 
changed. Some should be, others not. But 
at the very least, we should know. Only 
hearings can produce that body of knowl- 
edge. The committee has already begun 
its work; we ask only for the opportunity 
to complete it. 

Further, on June 30, July 7 and 13, and 
August 4, our colleagues MIKVA, GRIF- 
FITHS, RYAN, and WILLIAM D. Forp intro- 
duced a proposal to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Presidential Task 
Force on Women's Rights and Responsi- 
bilities. The proposal is specific, its di- 
rection clear, its provisions immediately 
operative upon enactment. The two pro- 
posals, the equal rights amendment and 
the Women's Equality Act of 1970, as it 
is termed, should be eonsidered together 
in committee hearings. The concrete 
versus the abstract should be joined in 
issue so that again, the Members of this 
body can judge and vote with chapter 
and verse before them. 

Let us not leap into the thicket until 
we can at the very least know а bit about 
the terrain on which we' will land, and 
where it will lead. ! 

After just 1 hour of debate should this 
motion prevail, we shall be asked to vote 
on a constitutional amendment. 

Feminists clamor for equal rights. No- 
body can deny that women should have 
equality-under the law. Büt ever since 
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Adam gave up his rib to make a wom- 
an, throughout the ages we have learned 
that physical, emotional, psychological 
and. social differences exist and dare not 
be disregarded. 

, Neither the National Women's Party 
nor the delightful, delectable and dedi- 
cated gentlelady from Michigan (Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS). can change nature. They 
cannot do it, 

Beyond that, let me say that there is 
as much difference between a male and 
a female as between a horse chestnut and 
a chestnut horse—and as the French say, 
Vivé le difference. 

Any attempt. to pass an amendment 
that promises to wipe out the effects of 
these differences is about as abortive 
as trying to fish in a desert—and you 
cannot do that. 

There is no really genuine equality 
and I defy anyone to tell me what 
“equality” in this amendment means. 
Even your five fingers—one is not equal 
to'the other—they are different. 

You know, as a matter of fact, there is 
only one place where there is equality— 
and that is in the cemetery. 

Women have thrown off many shackles 
with the help of men. I admit some 
shackles remain. Our duty is to abolish 
distinctions based on sex except such as 
are reasonably justified by differences in 
physical structure -or biological or so- 
cial function. The equal rights amend- 
ment would eliminate all distinctions in 
legal treatment of men and women even 
when the fundamental reasonableness 
and common sense of such differences is 
apparent. 

For example, under the Federal Jury 
Selection Act of 1968, women with chil- 
dren today may seek and obtain an ex- 
cuse from Federal jury duty on the 
grounds of undue hardship or extreme 
inconvenience. 

Wil women hereafter be prohibited 
from requesting such excuse from. jury 
service—because a man cannot have such 
an excuse? Where is the equality then? 
Man has the right to say that if women 
have the right, then men should have 
the right. 

The adoption of a blunderbuss amend- 
ment would erase existing protective 
female legislation with the most disas- 
trous consequences. 

You would have scores of thousands 
of working women without the proper 
protection from oppressive and fatal 
practices. 

Some feminists casually say—We do 
not want protection, we want liberation. 

Will you tell that to the female factory 
worker and to the female farmworker 
and get their reply? It would require very 
buoyant prescience to predict the effects 
of this amendment. Scores and scores 
of laws—State, municipal, and Federal 
Government—make distinctions in their 
applications, and, therefore, it would be 
impossible to determine exactly what the 
consequences- would. be. I say let us at 
least have hearings before we pass upon 
an amendment as important as this one. 
I attach to my remarks excerpts from 
the laws of a number of States relating 
to domestic relations which will be af- 
fected by the proposed amendment. 
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EXCERPTS OF SELECTED STATE LAWS RELATING 
To DOMESTIC RELATIONS 
(Prepared by the American Law Division, 
Library of Congress) 
DIVORCE 
Alabama 
Tit. 34, Sec. 22, (7409) (3705) (1487) (2324) 

(2687) (2353) (1963), To either party in case 
of cruelty; to wife in case of nonsupport.— 
In favor of either party to the marriage when 
the other has committed actual violence 
on his or her person, attended with danger 
to life or health, or when from his or her 
conduct there is reasonable apprehension 
of such violence. In favor of the wife when 
the wife has lived, or shall have lived separate 
and apart from the bed and board of the 
husband for two years and without support 
from his for two years next preceding the 
filing of the bill; and she has bona fide re- 
sided in this state during said period. 

Alaska 


Sec. 09.55.110. Grounds for divorce.—Will- 
ful neglect of the husband for a period of 12 
months to provide for his wife the common 
necessities of life, he having the» ability 
to do so, or his failure to do so by reason 
of idleness, profligacy, or dissipation. 

Husband must provide home and wife must 
reside there. It is elementary that the duty 
devolves upon the husband to provide and 
furnish the home, and that it is the duty 
of the wife to occupy the home and to re- 
side there unless the husband acquiesces or 
consents to her residence elsewhere or un- 
less her husband's mistreatment .justifies 
her in leaving and remaining away from the 
home, Ellis v. Ellis, 8 Alaska 373. 


Colorado 


46-1-1. Grounds for divorce .—Tbat the 
husband, being in good bodily health, has 
failed to make reasonable provisions for the 
support of his family for a period of one 
year, or more, next prior to the beginning 
of the action for divorce. No husband who 
secures а divorce on such ground, however, 
shall be relieved thereby from the duty 
of the support of the wife from whom he 
is thus divorced, unless she has sufficient 
property or means to support herself. 

A wife located and.employed in Pennsyl- 
vania, who repeatedly refused over a series 
of years to accompany her husband, a mili- 
tary serviceman engaged for several years 
in various states, who had finally deter- 
mined to live in Colorado where he was so 
employed, is guilty of desertion. Mulhollen 
v. Mulhollen (1961) 145 С. 419, 358 P. 2d 
887. 

District о] Columbia 


Sec. 16-904. Grounds for divorce, legal 
separation: and- annulment.—Husband has 
right to choose domicile; unjustified re- 
fusal of wife to follow is desertion, grounds 
for divorce. Snyder, 134 A 2d 587, D.C. Mun- 
App. (1957) 

Hawaii 

Sec. 580-41, Grounds for divorce.—Wnhen 
the -husband, being of sufficient ability to 
provide suitable maintenance for his wife 
neglects or refuses to do so for à continuous 
period of not le$s than sixty days. 

Nevada 

125.190. ,Action. by wife for permanent 
support and maintenance: Grounds.—When 
the wife has any cause of action for divorce 
against ber husband, or when she has been 
deserted. by him and such desertion has 
continued for the space of 90 days, she 
may, without applying for a divorce, main- 
tain in the district court an action against 
her husband for permanent support and 
maintenance of herself, or of herself and of 
her child or children. 

New York 


Dom. Rel., ‘Sec. 200. Action for separa- 
tion—Where the wife is plaintiff, the neglect 
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or refusal of the defendant to provide for 


Pennsylvania 


Ch. 23, Sec. 11. Grounds for divorce from 
bed and board.—Upon complaint, and due 
proof thereof, it shall be lawful for a wife 
to obtain a divorce from bed and board, 
whenever it shall be judged, in the manner 
hereinafter provided in cases of divorce, 
that her husband has: 

(a) Maliciously abandoned his family; 
or 

(b) Maliciously turned her out of doors; 
or 

(c) By cruel and barbarous treatment 
endangered her life; or 

(d) Offered such indignities to her per- 
son as to render her condition intolerable 
and life burdensome; or 

(e) Committed adultery. 


ALIMONY 
Alabama 


Ch. 34, Sec. 30 (7417) (3803) (1495) (2331) 
(2694) (2360) (1970), allowance to wife pend- 
ing suit.—Pending suit for divorce, the 
court may make an allowance for the sup- 
port of the wife out of the estate of the 
husband, suitable to his estate and the con- 
dition in life of the parties for a period of 
time not longer than necessary for the pros- 
ecution of her bill for divorce, 

Sec. 31. (7418) (3804) (1496) (2332) (2361) 
(1971), allowance to wife on decree of di- 
vorce.—If the wife has no separate estate, or 
if it be insufficient for her maintenance, the 
judge, upon granting a divorce at his discre- 
tion may decree to the wife an allowance out 
of the estate of the husband, taking into con- 
sideration the value thereof and the condi- 
tion of his family. 

Sec. 32. (7419) (3805) (1497) (2333) (2696) 
(2362) (1972), allowance when decree in 
favor of wife.—If the divorce is in favor of 
the wife for the misconduct of the husband, 
the judge trying the case shall have the right 
to make an allowance to the wife out of the 
husband's estate, or not make her an allow- 
ance as the circumstances of the case may 
justify, and. if an allowance is made it must 
be. as liberal as the estate of the husband will 
permit, regard being had to the condition of 
his family and to all the circumstances of 
the case. 

Sec.33. (7420) (3806) (1498) (2334) (2697) 
(1973), allowance when against wife.—If in 
favor of the husband for the misconduct of 
the wife, if the judge in his discretion deems 
the wife entitled to an allowance, the allow- 
ance must be regulated by the ability of the 
husband and-the nature of the misconduct 
of the wife. 

Alaska 

Sec. 09.55.200. Orders during action. 

(a) During the pendency of the action, the 
court may provide by order 

(1) that the husband pay an amount of 
money as may be necessary to enable the 
wife to prosecute or defend the action; 

(2) for the care, custody, and maintenance 
of the minor children of the marriage during 
the pendency of the action; 

(3) for the freedom of the wife from the 
control of the husband during the pendency 
of the action. 

(4) for the delivery to the wife of her per- 
sonal property in the possession or control of 
the husband at the time of giving the judg- 
ment; 

(5) for the appointment of one or more 
trustees to collect, receive, expend, manage, 
or invest; in the manner the court directs, 
any sum of mohey ‘adjudged for the mainte- 
nance of the wife or the nurture and educa- 
tion of minor childrén committed to her care 
and custody. 


District of Columbia 


Sec. 16-911. Alimony pendente lite; suit 
money, enforcement; custody of children: 
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During the pendency of an action for 
divorce, or an action by the husband to 
declare the marriage null and void, where 
the nulity is denied by the wife, the court 
may: 

(1) require the husband to pay alimony 
to the wife for the maintenance of herself 
and their minor children committed to her 
care, and suite money, including counsel 
fees, to enable her to conduct her case, 
whether she 1s the plaintiff or the defendant, 
and enforce any order relating thereto by 
attachment and imprisonment for disobe- 
dience; 

(2) enjoin any disposition of the hus- 
band’s property to avoid the collection of the 
allowances so required; 

(3) If the husband fails or refuses to pay 
the alimony or suite money, sequestrate his 
property and apply the income thereof to 
such objects. 

Sec. 16-912. Permanent alimony; enforce- 
ment; retention of dower: 

When a divorce 1s granted to the wife, the 
court may decree her permanent alimony 
sufficient for her support and that of any 
minor children whom the court assigns to 
her care, and secure and enforce the pay- 
ment of the alimony in the manner pre- 
Scribed. by section 16-911, and may, if it 
seems appropriate, retain to the wife her 
right of dower in the husband's estate; and 
the court may, in similar circumstances, re- 
tain the husband's right of dower in the 
wife's estate. 

Sec. 16-913. Alimony when divorce is 
granted on husband's application: 

When a diyorce is granted on the applica- 
tion of the husband t.e court may require 
him to pay alimony to the wife, if it seems 
Just and proper. 


Hawaii 
Sec. 580-9 Temporary support, etc.: 
After the filing of a complaint for divorce 
or separation the Judge may make such or- 
ders relative to the personal liberty and sup- 


port of the wife pending the complaint as 
he may deem fair and reasonable and may 
enforce the orders by summary process. The 
Judge may also compel the husband to ad- 
vance reasonable amounts for the compensa- 
tion of witnesses and other expenses of the 
trial, including attorney's fees, to be in- 
curred by the wife and may from time to 
time amend and revise the orders. 

Sec. 580-24 Allowance for woman and 
family: 

Every woman who is deceived into con- 
tracting an illegal marriage with a man 
having another wife living, under the belief 
that he was an unmarried man, shall be en- 
titled to a just allowance for the support of 
herself and family out of his property, which 
she may obtain at any time after action com- 
menced upon application to any circuit judge 
having jurisdiction; provided, that the allow- 
&nce shall not exceed one-third of his real 
&nd personal estate. In addition to the al- 
lowance, the judge may also compel the de- 
fendant to advance reasonable expenses of 
trial to be incurred by the plaintiff 

Sec, 580-50 Alimony upon divorce after 
living separate and apart: 

Where separation from bed and board or 
Separate maintenance was decreed upon a 
showing by the wife that the husband was 
at fault, the circuit judge sitting in divorce 
may, in his discretion, even if divorce pro- 
ceedings are brought by the husband, decree 
the payment to the wife of alimony. 

Sec. 580-74 Support of wife and children: 

Upon decreeing a separation, the judge 
may make such further decree for the sup- 
port and maintenance of the wife and her 
children, by the husband, or out of his prop- 
erty, as may appear just and proper. 


Massachusetts 


Ch. 208. See. 17, Pendency of libel; allow- 
ance; alimony: 
The court may require the husband to pay 
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into court for the use of the wife during 
the pendency of the libel an amount to en- 
able her to maintain or defend the libel, and 
to pay to the wife alimony during the 
pendency of the libel. 

Sec. 34. Alimony; decree: 

Upon a divorce, or upon petition at any 
time after a divorce, the court may decree 
alimony to the wife, or a part of her estate, 
in the nature of alimony, to the husband. 

Alimony means an allowance to the wife; 
Brown v. Brown, 111 NE 42, 222 Mass. 415 
(1916). 

The wife can recover alimony even when 
divorce is granted to husband for wife's 
fault, Graves v. Graves, 108 Mass. 314 (1871). 


Nevada 


Sec. 125.040 Allowance and suit money for 
wife during pendency of action: 

In any suit for divorce now pending, or 
which may hereafter be commenced, the 
court, or judge, may, in its discretion, upon 
application, of which due notice shall have 
been given to the attorney for the husband 
if he has an attorney, or to the husband if he 
has no attorney, at any time after the filing 
of the complaint, require the husband to pay 
such sums as may be necessary to enable 
the wife to carry on or defend such suit, 
and for support and for the support of the 
children of the parties during the pendency 
of such suit. 

125.150 Alimony and adjudication of 
property rights; award of attorney's fee; 
subsequent modification by court on stipula- 
tion of parties. 

1. In granting a divorce, the court may 
award such disposition of the community 
property of the parties as shall appear just 
and equitable, having regard to the respec- 
tive merits of the parties and to the condi- 
tion in which they will be left by such di- 
vorce, and to the party through whom the 
property was acquired, and to the burdens, 
if any, imposed upon it, for the benefits of 
the children. 

2. The court may also set apart such por- 
tion of the husband's property for the wife's 
support and the support of their children as 
shall be deemed just and equitable. 


New York 


Sec. 236. Alimony, temporary and perma- 
nent. 

In any action or proceeding brought (1) 
during the lifetime of both parties to the 
marriage to annul a marriage or declare 
the nullity of à void marriage, or (2) for a 
separation, or (3) for a divorce, the court 
may direct the husband to provide suitably 
for the support of the wife as, in the court's 
discretion, justice requires, having regard to 
the length of time of the marriage, the 
ability of the wife to be self supporting the 
circumstances of the case and of the re- 
spective parties. Such direction may be made 
notwithstanding that the parties continue to 
reside in the same abode and notwithstand- 
ing that the court refuses to grant the relief 
requested by the wife (1) by reason of & 
finding by the court that & divorce, annul- 
ment or judgment declaring the marriage a 
nullity had previously been granted to the 
husband in an action in which jurisdiction 
over the person of the wife was not obtained, 
or (2) by reasons of the misconduct of the 
wife, unless such misconduct would itself 
constitute grounds for separation or divorce, 
or (3) by reason of a failure of proof of the 
grounds of the wife's action or counter- 
claim. 

Sec. 237. Counsel fees and expenses: 

(а) In any action or proceeding brought 
(1) to annul à e or to declare the 
nullity of a void marriage, or (2) for a 
separation, or (3) for a divorce, or (4) to 
declare the validity or nullity of a judgment 
of divorce rendered against the wife who 
was the defendant in any action outside the 
State of New York and did not appear there- 
in where the wife asserts the nullity of such 
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foreign judgment, or (5) by a wife to en- 
join the prosecution in any other jurisdic- 
tion of an action for a divorce, or (6) upon 
any application to annul or modify an order 
for counsel fees and expenses made pur- 
suant to his subdivision provided, the court 
may direct the husband, or where an action 
for annulment is maintained after the death 
of the husband may direct the person or 
persons maintaining the action, to pay such 
sum or sums of money to enable the wife to 
carry on or defend the action by proceeding 
as, in the court's discretion, Justice requires, 
having regard to the circumstances of the 
case and of the respective parties. (b) Upon 
any application to annul or modify an order 
or judgment for alimony or for custody, visi- 
tation, or maintenance of a child, made as in 
section two hundred thirty-six or section 
two hundred forty provided, or upon any ар- 
plication by writ of habeas corpus or by 
petition and order to show cause concerning 
custody, visitation or maintenance of a child, 
the court may direct the husband or father 
to pay such sum or sums of money for the 
prosecution or the defense of the applica- 
tion or proceeding by the wife or mother as, 
in the court's discretion, justice requires, 
having regard to the circumstances of the 
case and of the respective parties. 


Pennsyivania 


Ch. 23, Sec. 45 Permanent Alimony Where 
Respondent Insane: 

If the wife be the petitioner, and have suffi- 
cent means, the court, or the judge, may pro- 
vide for the support of the insane husband, 
as provided in this section for an insane wife, 
if the insane husband has not sufficient 
estate in his own right for his support. 

Sec. 46. Alimony pendente lite, counsel 
fees and expenses: 

In case of divorce from the bonds of matri- 
mony or bed and board, the court may, upon 
petition, in proper cases, allow a wife rea- 
sonable alimony pendente lite and reason- 
&ble counsel fees and expenses. 

Sec. 47. Alimony in Divorce From Bed and 
Board: 

In cases of divorce from bed and board, the 
court may allow the wife such alimony as 
her husband's circumstances will admit of, 
but the same shall not exceed the third part 
of the annual profit or income of his estate, 
or of his occupation and labor, which allow- 
ance shall continue until a reconciliation 
shall take place, or until the husband shall, 
by his petition or libel, offer to receive and 
cohabit with her again and to use her as à 
good husband ought to do; and then in such 
case the court may either suspend the afore- 
sald decree, or, in case of her refusal to re- 
turn and cohabit under the protection of the 
court, dischargé and annul the same accord- 
ing to its discretion; and, if he fail in per- 
forming his said offers and engagements, the 
former sentence or decree may be revived and 
enforced, and the arrears of the alimony or- 
dered to be paid. 

SUPPORT 
Alabama 


Tit. 34, Sec. 90. (4480) Husband or parent 
falling to provide for dependent wife or 
children: 

Any husband who shall, without just cause, 
desert or wilfully neglect or refuse or fail 
to provide for the support and maintenance 
of his wife; she or they being then and there 
in destitute or necessitous circumstances, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, on 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by а 
fine of not exceeding one hundred dollars, or 
be sentenced to a term in the county jail, 
or at hard labor for the county for a period 
of not more than twelve months, or the fine 
may be in addition to either the sentence to 
jail or to hard labor. 


District of Columbia 


Sec. 16-916, Maintenance of wife and minor 
children; maintenance of former wife; en- 
forcement: 
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(a) Whenever any husband shall fail or 
refuse to maintain his wife, minor children, 
or both, although able to do so, or whenever 
any father shall fail or refuse to maintain 
his children by a marriage since dissolved, 
although able to do so, the court, upon 
proper application, may decree, pendente 
lite and permanently that he shall pay rea- 
sonable sums periodically for the support of 
such wife and children, or such children, as 
the case may be, and the court may decree 
that he pay suite money, including counsel 
fees, pendente lite and permanently, to 
enable plaintiff to conduct the case. 

(b) Whenever a former husband has ob- 
tained a foreign ex parte divorce, the court 
thereafter, on application of the former wife 
and with personal service of process upon 
the former husband in the District of Co- 
lumbia, may decree that he shall pay her 
reasonable sums periodically for her main- 
tenance and for suite money, including 
counsel fees, pendente lite and permanently, 
to enable plaintiff to conduct the case. 


Massachusetts 


Tit. 223. Sec. 1. Desertion and nonsupport; 
failure to provide care and guidance; condi- 
tions damaging to character; decree estab- 
lishing wife's rights as prima facie evidence: 

Any husband or father who without just 
cause deserts his wife or minor child, whether 
by going into another town in the com- 
monwealth or into another state, and leaves 
them or any or either of them without 
making reasonable provision for their sup- 
port, and any husband or father who un- 
reasonably neglects or refuses to provide for 
the support and maintenance of his wife, 
whether living with him or living apart 
from him for justifiable cause, or of his 
minor child, and any husband or father who 
abandons or leaves his wife or minor child 
in danger of becoming a burden upon the 
public, and any mother who deserts or will- 
fully neglects or refuses to provide for the 
support and maintenance of her child under 
the age of sixteen, and any parent of a minor 
child, or any guardian with care and custody 
of a minor child, or any custodian of a minor 
child, who willfully fails to provide necessary 
and proper physical, educational or moral 
care and guidance, or who permits said child 
to grow up under conditions or circum- 
stances damaging to the child's sound char- 
acter development, or who fails to provide 
proper.attention for said child, shall be 
punished by & fine of not more than five 
hundred dollars or by imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or both. 


Nevada 


123.090 Necessaries provided wife when hus- 
band neglects to provide; recovery of value: 

If the husband neglects to make adequate 
provision for the support of his wife, any 
other person may in good faith supply her 
with articles necessary for her support, and 
recover the reasonable value thereof from 
the husband. 

New York 


Dom. Rel., sec. 32. Persons legally liable for 
support of dependents; 

1. Husband liable for support of his wife; 

2. Father liable for support of his child or 
children under twenty-one years of age; 

3. Mother liable for support of her child or 
children under twenty-one years of age when- 
ever the father of such child or children is 
dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of 
supporting such child or children; 

4. Wife liable for support of her husband if 
he is incapable of supporting himself and is 
or is likely to become a public charge. 

Pennsylvania 

Tit. 48, sec. 131. Right of action; jurisdic- 
tion; spouses competent witnesses: 

If any man shall separate himself from his 
wife or children without reasonable cause, 
and, being of sufficient ability, shall neglect 
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or refuse to provide suitable maintenance for 
his said wife or children, action may be 
brought, at law or in equity, against such 
husband for maintenance of said wife or 
children, 1n the court of common pleas of the 
county where service may be had on the 
husband as in other actions at law or in 
equity or in the county where the desertion 
occurred, or where the wife or children are 
domiciled, and the said court shall have 
power to entertain a bill in equity in such 
action, and shall make and enforce such 
orders and decrees as the equities of the 
case demand, and in such action, at law 
or in equity, the husband and wife shall be 
fully competent witnesses, 


Texas 


Family code, sec. 4.02 Duty to Support: 

The husband has the duty to support the 
wife, and the wife has the duty to support 
the husband when he is unable to support 
himself. 

CUSTODY 
Alaska 

Sec. 09.55.205. Judgments for custody: As 
& general rule, child custody is awarded to 
mother. Barr v. Barr, 437 F. 2d 324 (1968). 

California 

Sec. 4600. Custody order; preferences; find- 
ings; allegations; exclusion of public: 

(a) To either parent according to the best 
interests of the child, but, other things be- 
ing equal, custody shall be given to the 
mother if the child is of tender years. 

Illinois 

Ch. 40; Sec. 14. Custody, etc., of children 
pending suit—Reference: 

Generally the best interests are served by 
awarding custody of minor child to divorced 
mother unless there is compelling evidence 
proving that the mother is unfit or unless 
there is positive showing that the denial of 
custody to mother would be in child's best 
interest. Akin v. Akin, 258 N.E. 2d 829, (ІП., 
1969). 

New York 

Dom. Rel. Sec. 240. Custody and main- 
tenance of children, 

Absent. clearest presentation that child's 
welfare would be grievously impaired, law 
favors awarding custody of immature infant 
to mother. Weiss v. Weiss, 278 N.Y.S. 2d 61 
(1967). 

Pennsylvania 

Ch. 48 Sec, 92. Judges to decide disputes 
as to children's custody. 

Unless compelling reasons appear to con- 
trary, custody of child of tender years should 
be committed to mother, by who needs of 
child are ordinarily best served Com. ez. rel. 
Hickey, v. Hickey 247 A 2d 806, 213 Pa. Super. 
349 (1968). 

Texas 

Art. 4639a. Custody of minor children par- 
ticularly those of tender years, should be 
awarded to mother in divorce action unless 
court is convinced that she is unfit. Myer v. 
Myer, 361 S.W. 2d 935 (Tex. Civ. App. 1963); 
error dism. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. 
DWYER). 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
from New Jersey is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Michigan 
(Mrs. GRIFFITHS), who is the equal of 
any Member of this body in intellect and 
in the power of rational persuasion, has 
done her usual outstanding job in out- 
lining the case for adoption of the mo- 
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tion to discharge the Committee on the 
Judiciary from further consideration of 
the proposed Equal Rights Amendment 
to the United States Constitution. 

The motion is not an untimely one. 
The amendment it would bring up has 
been pending before the Congress for 
more than 40 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply proud to be 
associated with the gentlewoman from 
Michigan in this endeavor, not only in 
the effort we are undertaking today but 
also as à long-time sponsor of the reso- 
lution proposing the equal rights amend- 
ment and as a sponsor of the discharge 
petition. It is, in the truest sense of the 
term, a noble endeavor. For it deals with 
the basic freedoms that belong to all 
Americans—freedoms that have for too 
long been denied to the majority of our 
people simply because of their sex. 

In considering the pending motion, 
there are three questions that should 
be answered. First, has the Committee 
on the Judiciary had adequate time to 
consider the equal rights amendment? 
Second, is there a demonstrated need for 
the protection to be afforded by the 
amendment? And, third, is the equal 
rights amendment an appropriate way of 
achieving the desired objective without 
bringing with it consequences of an un- 
desirable nature? 

I submit that the answer to all three 
questions is the same—an emphatic 
yes. 

In the matter of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction, it would be hard to 
argue that 40-odd years is insufficient 
time to act. I can think of no other legis- 
lative proposal which has languished for 
so long and so silently in one committee. 
And this despite the fact that the other 
body has twice approved the equal rights 
amendment and again this year held ex- 
tensive hearings. 

The need for the amendment is equal- 
ly obvious. Time after time after time, 
Presidential commissions, advisory coun- 
cils, interdepartmental committees, and 
task forces have documented the con- 
tinued existence of legal discriminations 
based on sex. They range from laws pro- 
hibiting women from working in certain 
occupations and excluding women from 
certain colleges and universities and 
scholarship programs to laws which re- 
strict the rights of married women and 
which carry heavier criminal penalties 
for women than for men. 

The documentation is extensive, but I 
would refer our colleagues especially to 
the report of the President’s Task Force 
on Women’s Rights and Responsibilities, 
which was released just 2 months ago, 
and the memorandum report on the 
equal rights amendment by the Cit- 
izens’ Advisory Council on the Status of 
Women which was published in March 
of this year. 

The equal rights amendment is also an 
appropriate vehicle for ending discrimi- 
nation against women. It states—very 
simply and in the best tradition of Ameri- 
can liberty: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. 


It would require only that women have 
the same protection of the laws as men. 
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There are no hidden meanings or tricky 
implications in this language., It is 
straightforward and means no more nor 
no less than it says. It imposes obligations 
just as it protects rights. But it does 
not—and this deserves special empha- 
sis—it does not obliterate the differences 
between male and female. 

Those differences exist, and I, for one, 
welcome them. But the differences be- 
tween men and women are principally 
physical and psychological. Where those 
differences have a significant effect on 
the capacities of individual women, the 
law will continue to recognize them, just 
as the law respects similar differences 
among men. But these differences should 
not serve, as they have, as a subterfuge 
for denying the human and civil rights 
that belong to all of us. Women, like their 
male counterparts, should be judged by 
the law as individuals, not as a class of 
inferior beings. 

This is all the equal rights amend- 
ment would do. It would not take women 
out of the home. It would not downgrade 
the roles of mother and housewife. In- 
deed, it would give new dignity to these 
important roles. By confirming women's 
equality under the law, by upholding 
woman's right to choose her place in so- 
ciety, the equal rights amendment can 
only enhance the status of traditional 
women's occupations. For these would 
become positions accepted by women as 
equals, not roles imposed on them as in- 
feriors. 

Mr. Speaker, the women of America 
are not beating on the doors of Congress 
demanding passage of the equal rights 
amendment. But do not be misled. Wom- 
en are as sensitive to their rights as men. 
And. І cannot imagine that American 
women will welcome being repudiated by 
Congress—which is what defeat of this 
motion would mean. 

On the merits of the issue—and on the 
politics of it, too—I urge the adoption 
of the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentlewoman from 
Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS) to discharge 
the Committee on the Judiciary from 
further consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 264. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—years 333, nays 22, not voting 74, 
&s follows: 

[Roll No. 262] 
YEAS—333 


Blackburn 
Blenton 
Blatnik 
Boland Cederberg 
Bolling Chamberlain 
Bow. Chisholm 
Brademas 

Brasco 

Brinkley 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown, Calif. 

Brown, Ohio 

Broyhill, N.C. 

Broyhill, Va. 

Burke, Fla. 

Burke, Mass. 

Burlison, Mo. 

Burton, Calif. 

Burton, Utah 

Button 

Byrne, Pa. 

Cabell 


Abbitt Camp 
Carey 


Casey 


Anderson, ТЇЇ. 
Andrews, Ala. 


Bingham 


Daniel, Va, 
Daniels, N.J. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Басен, Calif. 


Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 


Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 

Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 


Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Ichord 

Jacobs 
Jarman 


Abernethy 
Ashbrook 
Brooks 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Celler 
Chappell 
Colmer 
Davis, Wis. 
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Johnson, Calif. Quillen 
Johnson, Pa. Railsback 
Jonas Randall 
Jones, Ala. Rees 
Reid; ш, 


Jones, М.О. 

Jones, Tenn. Reid, N.Y. 
rth Reuss 

Rhodes 


Riegle 
Rivers 


St Germain 
Satterfield 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 


Smith, Calif. 


Smith, Iowa 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Taft 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 


Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


O'Neill, Mass. 
Ottinger 


NAYS—22 


Dennis 
Derwinskt 
Dorn 
Hutchinson 
Landgrebe 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
Mayne 


NOT VOTING—74 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 
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Giaimo Pollock 
Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Hagan 

Hastings 

Hébert 


Buchanan 
Burleson, Tex. 
Bush 


Caffery 
Carter 

Clay 

Cohelan 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson 
Dickinson 
Edwards; Ala. 
Edwards, La. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fallon Teague, Calif. 
Farbstein O'Hara Tiernan 

Fish . Tunney 
Flynt Wright 
Gallagher Zwach 


So the motion to discharge was agreed 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MRS. 
GRIFFITHS 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the provisions of clause 4, rule 
XXVII, I move that the House proceed 
to the immediate consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 264. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentlewoman from 
Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS). 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.J. Res. 264 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
América in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Equality of rights under the 
law shall. not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
sex. Congress and the several States shall 
have power, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation, 

“Бес. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States, 

"SEC. 3. This amendment shall take effect 
one year after the date of ratification.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
from Michigan is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, and 
Iask that I be notified when 10 minutes 
have passed. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a battle be- 
tween the sexes—nor a battle between 
this body and women. This body and 
State legislatures have supported women. 
This is a battle with the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
is'a resolution which: is very historic. 
It is one that is aimed at an uninten- 
tional injustice on the part of most per- 
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sons. My friend, the gentleman from New 
York, said we cannot change nature. This 
resolution does not undertake to change 
nature, but certainly it changes condi- 
tions. Many years ago we had the fight 
for women's suffrage—and what a fight 
that was. This is simply another historic 
step in connection with a sound and virile 
America where the injustices, uninten- 
tional in most cases and in the minds of 
most persons, are removed by this 
amendment. 

Iam glad to join with the gentlewom- 
an from Michigan in urging passage of 
this joint resolution. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Thank you, Mr. 
Speaker. You are the fairest Speaker we 
have ever had. 

There never was a time when decisions 
of the Supreme Court could not have 
done everything we ask today. In 1872, 
the Supreme Court denied à woman the 
right to practice law in Illinois; and re- 
affirmed the decision in 1894, although 
the Court struck down the California 
ordinance and extended the protection of 
the 14th amendment to male alien 
Chinese laundrymen in 1886 and in 1948 
ruled a State statute invalid which denied 
a Japanese resident, ineligible for citi- 
zenship, a commercial fishing license. 

In invalidating an Arizona statute in 
1915, and thus extending the protections 
of the 14th amendment to an alien Aus- 
trian cook, the Court said: 

It requires no argument to show that the 
right to work for à living in the common 
occupation of the country is the very essence 
of the personal freedom and opportunity 
that it was the purpose of the amendment 
to secure. 


In 1938 the Court forced the admission 
of a Negro to the University of Missouri 
law school, and in 1960 refused the same 
protection to three Texas women who 
applied to the Texas A. & M. College for 
the purposes of studying floraculture, 
courses offered at no other school in the 
State of Texas. 

In 1961, the Court ruled that the sys- 
tematic exclusion of women from a jury 
was perfectly all right, although they 
had long ago decided that Negroes could 
not be excluded. 

Fortunately, a three-judge Federal 
court in Alabama has recently held that 
the State law excluding women jurors 
was in violation of the 14th amendment. 
Let me repeat again and again that the 
States, their legislatures and frequently 
their. courts or Federal district courts 
have shown more sense than the Su- 
preme Court ever has. 

Any stockholder can demand an ac- 
counting from a corporation; but a 
woman seeking. a divorce in Louisiana 
in 1967, who asked an accounting of com- 
munity property from her husband was 
denied it by the supreme court of Louis- 
iana and the Supreme Court of the 
United States when they denied her the 
right to appeal on the basis that she was 
being deprived of her property without 
due process of law. 

The Court has held for 98 years that 
women, as a class, are not entitled to 
equal protection of the laws. They are 
not “persons” within the meaning of 
the Constitution. 
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What will be the effect of the amend- 
ment? 

The amendment would restrict only 
governmental action, and would not ap- 
ply.to purely private action, What con- 
stitutes “State action" would be the same 
as under the 14th amendment and as 
developed in 14th amendment litigation 
on other subjects. In 1964 Civil Rights 
Act granted far more rights to women 
and other minorities that this amend- 
ment ever dreamed of. That act applies 
against private industry. This amend- 
ment applies only against government. 

Special restrictions on property rights 
of married women would be unconstitu- 
tional; married women could engage in 
business as freely as a niember of the 
male sex; inheritance rights of widows 
would be same as for widowers. 

Women would be equally subject to 
jury service and to military service, but 
women would not be required to serve— 
in the Armed Forces—where they are 
not fitted any more than men are re- 
quired to so serve. 

The real effect before this amendment 
is finally passed would probably be to 
permit both sexe$ to volunteer on an 
equal basis, which is not now the case. 

Where the law confers a benefit, priv- 
ilege or obligation of citizenship, such 
would be extended to the other sex, i.e., 
the effect of the amendment would be to 
strike the words of sex identification. 
Thus, such laws would not be rendered 
unconstitutional but would be extended 
to apply to both sexes by operation of 
the amendment. We have already gone 
through this in the 15th and 19th amend- 
ments, 

Examples of such laws include: Mini- 
mum wage laws applying only to women; 
laws requiring lunch periods and rest 
periods only for women; laws which per- 
mit alimony to be awarded under certain 
circumstances to wives but not to hus- 
bands would permit the judge to deter- 
mine who gets the alimony. Social se- 
curity and other social benefits legisla- 
tion which give greater benefits to one 
sex than the other would extend the 
benefits to the other sex, 

Any expression of preference in the 
law for the mother in child custody cases 
would be extended to both parents—as 
against claims of third parties. Children 
are entitled to support from both parents 
under the existing laws of most States. 
Child support laws would be affected only 
if they discriminate on the basis of sex. 
The amendment would not prohibit the 
requiring of one parent to provide finan- 
cial support for children who are in the 
custody of the other. 

Where a law restricts or denies: op- 
portunities. of women or men, as the case 
may be, the effect of the equal rights 
amendment would be to render such laws 
unconstitutional. 

Examples are hours and weight lifting 
laws but four States have repealed: “so- 
called" protective legislation which re- 
stricts women. Delaware has repealed 
all restrictive legislation in 1967, and 
there has never been a lawsuit. The idea 
that this would cause unlimited lawsuits 
is ridiculous, Georgia has repealed. its 
hours law, Oregon and Vermont have re- 
pealed their hours laws. Fifteen States 
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have: declared such laws unenforceable 
either through action of their supreme 
court or by some official of the govern- 
ment: Arizona, District of Columbia, 
Maryland; Kansas, New Mexico, Michi- 
gan, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 

And let me say that there has never 
been ап ћоцгѕ law which.keeps a woman 
from working more than 40 hours a week. 
This is just not true. The law prohibits 
an employer from employing her, She 
can work 16 hours a day, and there is 
nobody that protects that woman—cer- 
tainly not the AFL-CIO. 

Separation of the sexes by law would 
be forbidden under the amendment ex- 
cept in situations where the separation 
is shown to be necessary because of an 
overriding and compelling public inter- 
est and does not deny individual rights 
and liberties. 

For example, in our present culture the 
recognition of the right to privacy would 
justify separate restroom facilities in 
public buildings. 

The amendment would not change the 
substance of existing laws, except that 
those which restrict and deny opportu- 
nities to women would be rendered un- 
constitutional. In:;all other cases, the 
laws presently on the books would sim- 
ply be equalized, and this includes the 
entire body of family law. Moreover, this 
amendment does not restrict States from 
changing their laws. This law does not 
apply to criminal acts capable of com- 
mission by only one sex. It does not have 
anything to do with the law of rape or 
prostitution. You are not going to have 
to change those laws. 

Forty-seven years ago the passage of 
this amendment would have been earth- 
shaking; but that was a different world. 
Today, we are fellow immigrants in a 
strange new world—30 million women 
are working. The census has shown that 
the poverty stricken families of men 
show upward. mobility; but not the pov- 
erty stricken families headed by a 
woman. 

It is past time, that: we consider these 
facts and that we begin the removal of 
any legal discrimination against women; 
as we are attempting to removal legal 
discriminations against . all other 
minorities. ; 

I urge you to vote for the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
HoLiFIELD). The gentlewoman . from 
Michigan has consumed 12 minutes. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
moment I yield, for the purposes of de- 
bate only, 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. CELLER). 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yíeld 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
MCcCULLOCH). 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. WIGGINS). 

Mr. GROSS. A point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. The 
gentlewoman from Michigan has yielded 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER). The gentleman from 
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New York has control of his 15 minutes. 
He may yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio, and the Chair will notify the gen- 
tleman from New York when the gentle- 
man from Ohio has consumed 7 minutes. 

The gentleman from New York must 
remain on his feet, and he may yield to 
whomever he wishes. 

Mr. CELLER. That I wil do, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That I will do also, 


Mr. Speaker. 
I now yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. WIGGINS). 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, my par- 
liamentary inquiry is this: May the 
gentleman yield to à third party? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HoLrrFIELD). The Chair will state that 
he may do so only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the Speaker, and 
that is what I thought. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
а parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. As I recollect, 
Mr. Speaker, the gentlewoman from 


Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS) yielded to the 


gentleman from New York only for the 
purpose of debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tenipore 
HOLIFIELD). That is right. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. That is right. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Now, if the 
gentleman from New York yields time to 
any one or more Members, is he yielding 
solely on that basis as well? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HoLiFIELD). The Chair will state that 
would be the situation. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. In other 
words, the gentleman cannot yield for 
any other purpose except debate? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HoLriFIELD). The Chair will state that 
that is a correct interpretation of the 
situation. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
Speaker. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. WicGINS). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. WiGGINS) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion is: Shall this House recommend to 
the States for their ratification an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution pro- 
viding, in essence, that— 


Equality of right . ... shall not be denied 
. . оп account of sex? 


We are being asked, Mr. Speaker, to 
&mend the Constitution and to do so 
after 60 minutes of controlled debate 
without the benefit of hearings before 


(Mr. 
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any committee of this House. In short, 
we are being asked to forgo our legisla- 
tive responsibilities because it would be 
the gallant and gentlemanly thing to do. 

It is possible to be for equality of 
rights under the law as between the 
sexes and still to resist the steamroller 
with which we are confronted today. I 
deeply regret that my committee has not 
held hearings on this measure, but its 
failure to do so should not be the excuse 
for compounding its error by hasty, ill- 
considered action today. 

It is not too late to correct the mis- 
takes of the past and I hope that the 
Members wil avail themselves of that 
opportunity by recommitting this reso- 
lution to the Judiciary Committee with 
instructions that prompt hearings be 
held. 

Are such hearings necessary? Of 
course they are. 

The American Bar Association and 
distinguished constitutional scholars 
should be invited to testify. To date we 
have heard mostly from women’s groups, 
whose objectivity on this issue may be 
suspect. 

The attorneys general from the various 
States should be invited to testify con- 
cerning the impact of this amendment 
upon State laws, partilularly property 
laws and the laws governing decedents’ 
estates. It takes no great imagination to 
believe that comprehensive estate plans 
based upon established property rights 
may be profoundly affected by this 
amendment. 

The Justice Department should be re- 
quired to detail the many—perhaps hun- 
dreds—of Federal laws which be affected 
by our actions. 

Perhaps even sociologists should be 
invited to comment upon the change in 
our social structure which is implicit in 
this amendment. 

And, finally, perhaps all of us should 
like the opportunity to reflect upon 
whether the continued recognition in 
appropriate cases that men are men and 
women are women remains in the na- 
tional interest. 

It is not necessary to adopt this 
amendment to reach economic discrim- 
ination which is the heart of the prob- 
lem. I strongly urge my colleagues—of 
both sexes—not to insert blindly words 
into our Constitution without a full un- 
derstanding of their import. The Mem- 
bers should support a responsible motion 
to recommit requiring prompt hearings. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DENNIS. It has been said that this 
amendment would make a profound so- 
cial change, and I would just like to ask 
the gentleman if he does not agree that 
when we are considering an amendment, 
which according to the gentlewoman 
from Michigan wil submit women to 
military draft, that that certainly en- 
tails possibilities of à very profound so- 
cial change in this country. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Indeed, it does and it 
is certainly not the kind of change that 
we are to acquiesce in on the basis of 
60 minutes of debate. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman from California yield for 
a question to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. WIGGINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Could the chair- 
man state his intention with respect to 
the scheduling and holding of hearings 
by the Committee on the Judiciary on 
this proposal? 

Mr. CELLER. As I already announced, 
hearings before the full Committee on 
the Judiciary are scheduled to begin on 
September 16. Shortly thereafter the 
committee would report to the House. 

Mr. WIGGINS. I will say in conclu- 
sion that the chairman of our full com- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, has personally prom- 
ised me, and I am sure he would extend 
the same promise to every Member in 
this Chamber, that the Committee on 
the Judiciary will hold hearings and that 
at the conclusion of those hearings, 
which will be in this session of the Con- 
gress, the issue will be brought before 
the full committee for prompt dispo- 
sition in a normal and orderly way. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. McCULLOCH). 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, never 
since I have been a Member of the Con- 
gress has a proposal to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States been 
treated so cavalierly. Of course, I know 
there are strong forces for such consid- 
eration where the gentler sex is con- 
cerned. But, Mr. Speaker, I am fearful 
of the changes in basic property and 
human rights that a quick proposal to 
amend the Constitution across the 
board, as proposed in this legislation, 
might bring about. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not rise in opposition 
to House Joint Resolution 264. My oppo- 
sition is only to passage at the present 
time. To adopt this constitutional 
amendment without adequate hearings 
and debate would raise more questions 
than it would answer, and would be a 
most irresponsible act by this great leg- 
islative body. I would like to discuss just 
a few of the questions that this proposal 
presents. 

The argument has been made that the 
equal rights amendment would add 
nothing to the equal protection clause 
of the 14th Amendment since the lan- 
guage of the two is substantially the 
same. In the past, courts have at times 
upheld laws which treated women dif- 
ferently on the theory that women, as 
a class, were different and that such dis- 
tinctions were reasonable. In recent 
years, however, a variety of laws has 
been successfully challenged as working 
an arbitrary discrimination between the 
sexes. 

For example, it has been held that a 
policewoman has a right to take the 
examination for the rank of sergeant, 
Shpritzer v. Lang, 17 N.Y.S. 2d 265 
(1962) —dictum as to equal protection is- 
sue; that limits on the weight an em- 
ployee may lift must be applied on an 
individual basis and not on the basis 
of sex, Bowe et al., v. Colgate Palmolive 
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Company, 416 F. 2d 711 (7th Cir. 1969); 
that a State may not exclude women 
from jury service, White v. Crook, 251 
F. Supp. 401 (M.D. Ala., 1966); and that 
a State law may not provide for longer 
prison terms for women than for men 
for the same crime, Commonwealth v. 
Daniel, 430 Pa. 642 (1968), U.S. ex. 
rel. Robinson v. York, 281 F. Supp. 8 (D. 
Conn., 1968). 

While some argue that the amend- 
ment is little more than an unnecessary 
gesture, Professor Freund contends that 
it "would set up a constitutional yard- 
stick of absolute equality between men 
and women in all legal relationships," 
the effect of which would be an infiexi- 
bility, rigidity and above all confusion 
in numerous areas of the law; 96 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 865, 1950. If there 
is to be absolute equality of the sexes, 
our selective service law would have to 
be revised to accommodate lady draftees. 
The entire structure of our family and 
domestic relations law as developed by 
the 50 States, especially those provisions 
giving preferential treatment to wom- 
en, would be thrown into turmoil. 

In the area of employment, the States 
have over the past century built up a 
large body of law designed to protect 
women in areas such as minimum wages, 
hours of work, weightlifting limitations, 
and other employment practices. An ex- 
ample which shows how much these laws 
are rooted in history is the first enforce- 
able law regulating the hours of employ- 
ment of women, which became effective 
in Massachusetts in 1879. The equal 
rights amendment might well strike from 
the statute books many of these laws. 
In order to illustrate the broad sweep of 
the laws which might be affected I in- 
sert at the conclusion of my remarks an 
excerpt from the “1969 Handbook on 
Women Workers," prepared by the 
Women's Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, which indicates statistics and 
identifies the number of States which 
have labor legislation designed to pro- 
tect women. 

If the amendment is to be given this 
broad construction—a point by no means 
resolved—we will, in effect, be restruc- 
turing a very basic portion of the social 
fabric of this country. I would not at- 
tempt to say whether this would be wise 
or if wise, whether those changes affect- 
ing areas of essentially local concern such 
as family law should be effectuated at the 
Federal level. What I can say with cer- 
tainty is that the matter merits more 
than the very brief debate available to- 
day. 

Probably the area of greatest legiti- 
mate concern is that of discrimination 
by sex in employment. Yet the rulings of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission under title VII of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act have attacked the va- 
rious discriminatory practices com- 
plained of. The real problem is that the 
EEOC has no enforcement powers. Per- 
haps what is needed, rather than the 
pious language of a constitutional 
amendment, is the grant of real power to 
the EEOC to protect the right of all 
Americans—regardless not only of sex, 
but of race, color, religion or national or- 
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igin—to fair and equal treatment in se- 
curing employment. 

Another problem is that the Equal 
Rights Amendment, if adopted, would be 
the first constitutional amendment to 
grant to the States, as well as to Con- 
gress, authority to implement the amend- 
ment by appropriate legislation. The 
situation is complicated by the doctrine 
of Katzenbach v. Morgan, 384 U.S. 641 
(1966), that the Supreme Court will up- 
hold any statute of Congress enacted to 
vindicate 14th Amendment rights if it 
can “perceive a basis” for such action by 
Congress. Presumably, the Court. will 
have to uphold any State statute if it can 
“perceive a basis” by which such statute 
vindicates rights granted by the equal 
rights amendment. The questions which 
would be raised by this result concern- 
ing the supremacy clause and the notion 
of federalism are difficult to define, let 
alone answer. 

If my remarks have demonstrated any- 
thing, Mr. Speaker, it is that House 
Joint Resolution 264 needs more detailed 
study. It is my hope that the House will 
not preclude such study by approving 
this resolution on a wave of emotion. 

The material referred to follows: 


SraTe LABOR Laws FOR WOMEN, 
JANUARY 1, 1969 

During a century of development, the field 
of labor legislation for women has seen & 
tremendous increase in the number of laws 
and a notable improvement in the standards 
established. Today each of the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico have 
laws relating to the employment of women. 
The principal subjects of regulation are: (1) 
minimum wage; (2) overtime compensation; 
(3) equal pay; (4) fair employment prac- 
tices; (5) hours of work, including maxi- 
mum daily and weekly hours, day of rest, 
meal and rest periods, and nightwork; (6) in- 
dustrial homework; (7) employment before 
and after childbirth; (8) occupational limi- 
tations; and (9) other standards, such as 
seating provisions and weightlifting limita- 
tions. 

Although legislation in one or more of 
these fields has been enacted in all of the 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico, the standards established vary widely. 
In some jurisdictions different standards ap- 
ply to different occupations or industries. 
Laws relating to minors are mentioned here 
only if they apply also to women. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


A total of 36 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico have minimum wage 
laws with minimum wage rates currently in 
effect. These laws apply to men as well as 
women in 29 States, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. In 7 States the minimum 
wage laws apply only to women or to women 
and minors. An additional 3 States have mini- 
mum wage laws, applicable to females and/or 
minors, which are not in operation. 

In general these laws are applicable to all 
industries and occupations except domestic 
service and agriculture, which are specif- 
ically exempt in most States. 

The laws of 9 States—Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Michigan, New Jersey, North Da- 
kota, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin— 
either set statutory minimum wage rates or 
permit a wage board to set minimum rates 
for both domestic service and agricultural 
workers, In Wisconsin wage orders cover both 
groups. The Michigan statutory rate applies 
to agricultural employees (except certain 
employees engaged in harvesting on a piece- 
work basis) and domestic service workers, 
but is limited to employers of 4 or more. The 
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Arkansas law is limited to employers of 5 or 
more and applies to agricultural workers, 
with some exceptions, whose employer used 
more than 500 man-days of agricultural labor 
in any 4 months of the preceding year. The 
New Jersey statutory rate applies to agricul- 
tural workers and excludes domestic service 
workers, but the law permits them to be coy- 
ered by a wage order. California has a wage 
order applicable to agricultural workers, but 
has none for domestic service workers. The 
remaining 4 States—Colorado, North Dakota, 
Utah, and Washington—have no wage orders 
that apply to domestic service or agricultural 
workers. 

The laws of 7 jurisdictions—the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Massachusetts, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, Puerto Rico, and West Virginia— 
cover either domestic service or agricultural 
workers, but not both, West Virginia does not 
exclude domestic service workers as a group, 
but coverage is limited to employers of 6 or 
more. Some or all agricultural workers are 
covered under the minimum wage law or 
orders in the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Massachusetts, New Mexico, Oregon, and 
Puerto Rico. 

Since the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act (FLSA) of 1938, as amended, establishes 
& minimum hourly rate for both men and 
women engaged in or producing goods for 
interstate commerce and for employees of 
most large retail firms and other specified 
establishments, as well as some workers in 
agriculture, the benefits of State minimum 
wage legislation apply chiefly to workers in 
local trade and service industries. 

104. Historical Record of Minimum Wage 
Legislation: The history of minimum wage 
legislation began in 1912 with the passage 
of a minimum wage law in Massachusetts. At 
that time minimum wage legislation was 
designed for the protection of women and 
minors, and did much to raise their extreme- 
ly low wages in manufacturing (now covered 
by the FLSA) and in trade and service in- 
dustries, Between 1912 and 1923 laws were 
enacted in 15 States; the District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico. 

Legislative progress was interrupted by the 
1923 decision of the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
claring the District of Columbia law uncon- 
Stitutional, and no new minimum wage laws 
were passed during the next 10 years. 

The depression years of the 1930's brought 
& revival of interest in minimum wage legis- 
lation, and 13 additional States and Alaska 
enacted laws, 

In 1937 the U.S. Supreme Court upheld 
the constitutionality of the minimum wage 
law in the State of Washington, expressly 
reversing its prior decision on the District 
of Columbia minimum wage law. 

In 1941 Hawaii enacted a minimum wage 
law, bringing to 30 the number of Jurisdic- 
tions with such legislation. 

From 1941 through 1954 no State enacted 
& minimum wage law. However, there was a 
considerable amount of legislative activity 
in the States which already had minimum 
wage legislation on their statute books. In 
Some States the laws were amended to ex- 
tend coverage to men; in others, to establish 
or increase а statutory rate; and in still oth- 
ers, to strengthen the procedural provisions. 

In the period 1955-66 the following ac- 
tions occurred: 

10 States—Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming—en- 
acted minimum wage laws for the first time, 
ала & total of 40 jurisdictions with such 

WS: 


7 States—Maine, New Jersey, New York, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Washington—and the Distict of Columbia 
with wage board laws enacted statutory rate 


1 One of these laws was repealed in 1919 
(Nebraska); another, in 1921 (Texas). 
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laws, retaining, with the exception of Maine 
and Oklahoma, the wage board provision. The 
enactments in 5 States— Maine, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Washington— 
and the District of Columbia also extended 
coverage to men. 

4 States—Kentucky, Nevada, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota—amended their 
laws to extend coverage to men. 

18 States—Alaska, Connecticut, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, Washington, and Wyoming—amended 
their laws one or more times to increase the 
statutory rates, 

2 States—Massachusetts and New Jersey— 
and the District of Columbia amended their 
premium pay requirements. Massachusetts 
amended its minimum wage law to require 
the payment of not less than 1% times an 
employee's regular rate for hours worked in 
excess of 40 a week, exempting a number of 
Occupations and industries from the over- 
time provision. In New Jersey and the Dis- 
of Columbia new statutory rate laws were 
enacted which included overtime pay re- 
quirements covering most workers. 

Other amendments in a number of juris- 
dictions affected coverage of the minimum 
wage laws, clarified specific provisions, or 
otherwise strengthened the laws. 

In 1967: 

1 State—Nebraska—enacted a minimum 
wage law for the first time, bringing to 41 the 
total number of jurisdictions having such 
laws. This law establishes a statutory rate 
applicable to men, women, and minors, and is 
limited to employers of 4 or more. 

1 State—Oregon—with a wage board law 
applicable to women and minors enacted a 
statutory rate law applicable to men and 
women 18 years and over. 

1 State—New Hampshire—made its wage 
board provisions applicable to men. 

State—Maryland—extended coverage by 
eliminating the exemption for employers of 
less than 7. 

12 States—Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Indiana, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming—amended their laws 
to increase their statutory rates. 

2 States—New Mexico and Massachusetts— 
extended coverage to some or all agricultural 
workers. 

2 States—California and Wisconsin—with 
wage board laws revised wage orders, setting 
а single rate for all occupations and indus- 
tries. 

1 State—Michigan—amended its minimum 
wage regulations to decrease allowable de- 
ductions and strengthen: enforcement. 

In 1968: 

1 State—Arkansas—with a statutory rate 
law applicable to females enacted a new law 
establishing a statutory rate applicable to 
men, women, and minors, effective January 
1, 1969, 

1 State—Delaware—amended its law to set 
a minimum rate for employees receiving 
gratuities. 

1 State—Pennsylvania—amended its law 
to increase the statutory rate and to require 
overtime pay. 

105. Roster of Minimum Wage Jurisdic- 
tions: The 41 jurisdictions with minimum 
wage legislation* are: 

Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Californía, Col- 
orado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of. Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois? Indiana, 
Kansas; Kentucky. 

Louisiana; Maine, Maryanld, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ne- 


*Since this publication was prepared, 
Texas enacted a minimum wage law, effec- 
tive February 1, 1970, covering men, women, 
and minors. 

? No minimum rates in effect. 
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vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mex- 
1co, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota. 

Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South ‘Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Eight States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico have laws that set a statutory 
rate and also provide for the establihsment 
of occupation or industry rates based on rec- 
ommendations of wage boards, (Only those 
jurisdictions which can set rates higher than 
the statutory minimum or expand coverage 
are shown below.) Nineteen States have stat- 
utory rate laws only; that is, the rate is 
set by the legislature. Twelve States (includ- 
ing 3 with no minimum wage rates currently 
in effect) have laws that set no fixed rate 
but provide for minimum rates to be estab- 
lished on an occupation or industry basis by 
wage board action. 

The following list shows, for the 41 juris- 
dictions, the type of law and employee 
covered: 

1. Statutory rate and wage board law for: 

Men, women, and minors: Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey? New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, Washing- 
tons 

2. Statutory rate law only for: 

Men, women, and minors: Alaska, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Maine, Mary- 
land, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina (16 to 65 years), South Dakota (14 
years and over), Vermont, West Virginia. 

Men and women: Indiana (18 years and 
over), Michigan (18 to 65 years), Oklahoma 
(18.to 65-years), Oregon (18 years and over), 
Wyoming (18 years and over). 

3. Wage board law only for: 

Men, women, and minors: Kentucky, North 
Dakota. 

Women and minors: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Kansas,‘ Minnesota, Ohio, 
Utah, Wisconsin. 

Females: Louisiana. 


OVERTIME COMPENSATION 


Sixteen States, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico have laws or regulations— 
usually part of the minimum wage pro- 
gram—that provide for overtime compensa- 
tion. These generally require the payment 
of premium rates for hours worked in ex- 
cess of a daily and/or weekly standard. 
Premium pay requirements are both a de- 
terrent to excessive hours of work and an 
impetus to the equitable distribution of 
work. 

106. Statutory Requirements: Statutes of 
10 States and the District of Columbia re- 
quire the payment of 1% times the regular 
rate of pay after a specified number of daily 
and/or weekly hours. Generally these stat- 
utes are applicable to men, women, and 
minors. The following list of jurisdictions 
with statutory’ overtime rates shows the 
hours after which premium pay is required: 


Daily 


Weekly 
standard 


standard 

40 

42; *40 

40 
Pennsylvania. 


Vermont... 
West Virginia 


*July 1, 1969. 
+The premium pay requirement is separate from the minimum 
woe progam. E is applicable to women only. 


* Wage orders applicable to women and 
minors only. 1 
* No minimum rates in effect. 
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107, Wage Order Requirements: Wage or- 
rers issued as part of the minimum wage 
program in 6 States and Puerto Rico require 
the payment of premium rates for overtime. 
Generally the orders provide for payment of 
1% times, or double, either the minimum 
rate or the regular rate of pay for hours in 
excess of a daily and/or weekly standard. 
The following list of jurisdictions with wage 
orders that require overtime rates (for men, 
women and minors unless otherwise indi- 
cated) shows the premium rate established 
and the hours after which the premium is 
payable. Most of the jurisdictions have is- 
sued a number of wage orders with varying 
standards for different occupations. The one 
shown is the highest standard of general 
application. 


Weekly 


Rate Daily standard standard 


California: * 
144 times the regular rate . 8 
Double the regular rate... 12; 8 on 7th day 
Colorado: * 
114 times the regular rate.. 8 
Kentucky :7 wt 
134 times the minimum 
rate. 
New York: 
134 times basic minimum 
rate. 
Oregon: * 
14% times the minimum 
rate. 
Rhode Island: 
114 times the minimum 
rate. 
Puerto Rico: 
Double the regular rate.... 8 


* Applicable to women and minors only. Іа California minors 
under {8 are limited to 8 hours a day, 6 days а week. 

7 Since the issuance of wage orders applicable to women and 
minors, only, statutory coverage of the wage board program 
has been extended to men, 


EQUAL PAY 


Thirty-one States have equal pay laws ap- 
plicable to private employment that prohibit 
discrimination in rate of pay based on sex. 
They establish the principle of payment of à 
wage rate based on the job and not on the 
sex of the worker. Five States with no equal 
pay law have fair employment practices laws 
and the District of Columbia, a regulation, 
that prohibit discrimination in rate of pay or 
compensation based on sex. 

108. Historical Record of Equal Pay Legis- 
lation: Public attention was first sharply 
focused on equal pay for women during World 
War I when large numbers of women were 
employed in war industries on the same jobs 
as men, and the National War Labor Board 
enforced the policy of “no wage discrimina- 
tion against women on the grounds of sex.” 
In 1919, 2 States—Michigan and Montana— 
enacted equal pay legislation. For nearly 25 
years these were the only States with such 
laws. 

Progress in the equal pay field was made 
during World War II when again large num- 
bers of women entered the labor force, many 
of them in jobs previously held by men. 
Government agencies, employers, unions, or- 
ganizations, and the general public were 
concerned with the removal of wage differ- 
entials as a means of furthering the war 
effort. 

During the period 1943-45 equal pay laws 
were enacted in 4 States—Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Washington. 

In the next 4 years 6 States—California, 
Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rhode Island—and Alaska 
passed equal pay laws. 

New Jersey enacted an equal pay law in 
1952. Arkansas, Colorado, and Oregon passed 
such legislation in 1955. 

In 1957 California amended its equal pay 
law to strengthen existing legislation, and 
Nebraska adopted a resolution endorsing the 
policy of equal pay for equal work without 
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discrimination based on sex and urging the 
adoption of this policy by all employers in the 
State. Hawaii, Ohio, and Wyoming passed 
equal pay laws in 1959. 

In 1961 Wisconsin amended its fair em- 
ployment practices act to prohibit discrim- 
ination because of sex and to provide that & 
differential in pay between employees, when 
based in good faith on any factor other than 
sex, is not prohibited. 

In 1963 Arizona passed an equal pay law, 
and Michigan amended its law (which pre- 
viously covered only manufacture or pro- 
duction of any article) to extend coverage to 
any employer of labor employing both males 
and females. 

During 1963 Missouri enacted an equal pay 
law, and Vermont passed a fair employment 
practices law which also prohibits discrim- 
ination in rates of pay by reason of sex. 

Also in 1963 the Federal Equal Pay Act was 
passed as an amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

In 1965, 3 States—North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, and West Virginia—enacted equal pay 
laws, and 3 States with no equal pay law— 
Maryland, Nebraska, and Utah—passed fair 
employment practices laws which prohibit 
discrimination in compensation based on 
sex. Amendments in California, Maine, New 
York, and Rhode Island strengthened exist- 
ing equal pay laws. 

In 1966, 4 States—Georgia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, and South Dakota—enacted equal 
pay laws. Massachusetts enacted a law that 
provides equal pay for certain civil service 
employees. 

In 1967, 2 States—Indiana and Nebraska— 
enacted equal pay laws. Indiana included its 
equal pay provision as part of the amend- 
ments to its minimum wage law. 

109. Roster of Equal Pay States: * The 31 
States with equal pay laws* are: 

Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Col- 
orado, Connecticut, Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Indiana? Kentucky. 

Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
Shire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota. 

Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wyoming. 

Equal pay laws in Colorado, Georgia, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Maryland, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
yania, and Washington are applicable to pub- 
lic аз well as private employment. (A Massa- 
chusetts law contains an elective equal pay 
provision, applicable to employees of cities or 
towns: who are in the classified civil service; 
and a Texas law requires equal pay for women 
in private employment.) In 21 States the laws 
apply to most types of private employment. 
In general those States specifying exemptions 
exclude agricultural labor and domestic serv- 
ice. The Illinois law applies only to manu- 
facturing. 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 

110, Roster of Fair Employment Practices 
States: Thirty-seven States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico have fair employ- 
ment practices laws, but only 15 of the States 
and the District of Columbia include a pro- 
hibition against discrimination in employ- 
ment based on sex. Prior to the enactment 
of title VII of the Federal Civil Rights Act of 


* Since this publication was prepared, 4 
States—Florida, Idaho, Minnesota, and Ne- 
vada—enacted equal pay laws. 

* Fair employment practices acts in 5 States 
with no equal pay law—Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin—prohibit discrim- 
ination in rate of pay or compensation based 
on sex. In the District of Columbia, there is 
а regulation prohibiting discrimination based 
on sex. 

* Indiana included an equal pay provision 
in its amendments to the minimum wage 
law. 
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1964, the laws of only 2 States—Hawaii and 
Wisconsin— prohibited sex discrimination in 
employment. 

The 39 jurisdictions with fair employment 
practices laws are: 

Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 

Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico. 

New York, Ohio, Oklahoma (eff. 5/16/69), 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

The 16 jurisdictions whose fair employ- 
ment practices laws prohibit discrimination 
in employment based on sex * are: 

Arizona, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Maryland. 

Massachusetts, Michigan, 
braska, Nevada, New York. 

Oklahoma (eff. 5/16/69), Utah, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

In 2 additional States—Alaska and Ver- 
mont—the fair employment practices law 
prohibits discrimination based on sex, in 
wages only. In a third State—Colorado—the 
law prohibits discrimination based on sex 
only in apprenticeship, on-the-job training, 
or other occupational instruction, training, 
or retraining programs. 


HOURS OF WORK 


The first enforceable law regulating the 

hours of employment of women became ef- 
fective in Massachusetts in 1879. Today 46 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico have established standards governing 
at least one aspect of women's hours of em- 
ployment; that is, maximum daily or weekly 
hours, day of rest, meal and rest periods, and 
nightwork. Some of these standards have 
been established by statute; others, by mini- 
mum wage or industrial welfare order. 
111. Maximum Daily and Weekly Hours: 
Forty-one States and the District of Colum- 
bia regulate the number of daily and/or 
weekly hours of employment for women in 
one or more industries. These limitations 
have been established either by statute or 
by order. Nine States—Alabama, Alaska, Del- 
aware, Florida, Hawali, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
and West Virginia—and Puerto Rico do not 
have such laws; however, laws or wage or- 
ders in 5 of these jurisdictions—Alaska, Ha- 
wail, Idaho, Puerto Rico, and West Virginia— 
require the payment of premium rates for 
time worked over specified hours. 

Hours standards for 3 of the 41 States— 
Georgia, Montana, and South Carolina—are 
applicable to both men and women. In addi- 
tion there are 3 States—New Mexico, North 
Carolina, and Washington—which cover men 
&nd women in some industries and women 
only in others. 

The standard setting the fewest maximum 
hours which may be. worked, in one or more 
industries, is shown for each of the 41 States 
and the District of Columbia. 


Missouri, Ne- 


Maximum hours 
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*Since this publication was-prepared, 6 
States—Alaska, Colorado, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, Oregon, and Pennsylvania—enacted 
laws prohibiting discrimination in employ- 
ment based on sex. 
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Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 


Virginia. 
Washing! 
Wisconsin . 
Wyoming 12. _ 


0 д 6-day week limitation provides, in effect, for 48-hour 
workweek. pe 

"Maximum hours standards set by Labor Commissioner 
under minimum wage program. 

1 |f the 8 hours of work are spread over more than 12 hours 
in a day, time and one-half must be paid for each of the 8 hours 
worked after the 12-hour period. 


As the table shows, in one or more in- 
dustries: 

2 States have a maximum of 8 hours a day, 
40 hours a week. 

23 States and the District of Columbia have 
set maximum hours of 8 a day, 48 a week, 
or both. 

8 States have a maximum 9-hour day, 50- 
or 54-hour week. (This includes Michigan 
with an average 9-hour, maximum 10-hour, 
day.) 

Minnesota has no daily hours limitation in 
its stetute, but limits weekly hours to 54. 

7 States have a maximum 10-hour day, 
50- to 60-hour week, 

However, many of these hours laws con- 
tain exemptions or exceptions from their 
limitations. For example: 

Work is permitted in excess of the maxi- 
mum hours limitation for at least some em- 
ployees in 16 States if they receive overtime 
compensation: Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Kansas, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 

4 States—North Carolina, Oregon, South 
Carolina, and Virginia—exempt workers who 
are paid in accordance with the overtime re- 
quirements of, or who are subject to, the 
FLSA, the Federal minimum wage and hour 
law. of most general application. Arizona ex- 
empts employers operating in compliance 
with the FLSA, provided 1!4 times the reg- 
ular rate is paid for hours over 8 a day. 
California permits airline and railroad per- 
sonnel and women protected by the FLSA, 
with some industry exceptions, to work up to 
10 hours a day and 58 hours a week if they 
are paid 1% times their regular rate for 
hours over 8 a day and 40 a week. Kansas 
exempts most firms meeting the wage, over- 
time, and recordkeeping requirements óf the 
FLSA or comparable standards set by col- 
lective bargaining agreements. New Mexico 
exempts employees in interstate commerce 
whose hours are regulated by acts of Con- 
gress. 

1 State—Maryland—exempts employment 
subject to a bona fide Collective 
agreement. 

State agencies in Arkansas, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin have broad authority 
to permit work in excess of the maximum 
hours limitations on a case-by-case basis; to 
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vary hours restrictions by industry or occu- 
pation; or to regulate hours by requiring 
premium pay for overtime: Pemium pay for 
overtime work is required by law or order 
regulating hours in Arkansas, Kansas, Ore- 
gon, and Wisconsin. The minimum wage laws 
or orders of Massachusetts, Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania require premium pay for over- 
time work (see secs. 106 and 107). 

28 more States have specific exceptions to 
the hours restrictions for emergencies, sea- 
sonal peaks, national defense, and other 
reasons. 

Some or all women employed in executive, 
administrative, and professional positions 
are exempt from hours laws limitations in 26 
States and the District of Columbia. 

Since 1963, 16 States—Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Washington—and the District 
of Columbia have modified their maximum 
hours laws or orders one or more times to 
permit work beyond the limits established 
by the maximum hours laws under regulated 
conditions, to exempt additional groups of 
workers from hours restrictions, or to es- 
tablish administrative procedures for vary- 
ing hours limitations. One State—Delaware— 
eliminated hours restrictions altogether. 

In Michigan the State Occupational Safety 
Standards Commission has promulgated a 
standard which removes the limitations on 
women’s daily and weekly hours of work, ef- 
fective February 15, 1969, subject to modi- 
fication by the State legislature.* 

112. Day of Rest: Twenty States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico have es- 
tablished a 6-day maximum workweek for 
women employed in some or all industries. 
In 8 of these jurisdictions—California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Puerto Rico, and Wiscon- 
sin—this standard is applicable to both men 
and women. Jurisdiction that provide for a 
6-day maximum workweek are: 

Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Illinois, Kansas, and 
Louisiana. 

Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, and Ohio. 

Oregon, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Of the remaining 30 States, 20 have laws 
that prohibit specified employment or activ- 
ities on Sunday: 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Maine. 

Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, and South 
Carolina, 

South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 

113. Meal Period: Twenty-three States, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico pro- 
vide that meal periods, varying from 20 min- 
utes to 1 hour in duration, must be allowed 
women employed in some or all industries. 
In 3 States—Indiana, Nebraska, and New 
York—these provisions apply to men as well 
as women. The length of the meal period is 
provided by statute, order, or regulation in 
25 jurisdictions: 

Arkansas, California, Colorado, District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland. 

Massachusetts, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconisn. 

Combining rest period and meal period 


* Since preparation of this publication, a 
court case brought about reinstatement of 
the limitations, 
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provisions, Kentucky requires that before and 
after the regularly scheduled lunch period 
(duration not specified) rest periods shall 
be granted females; and in Wyoming females 
employed in specified establishments who 
are required to be on their feet continuously 
must have two paid rest periods, one before 
and one after the lunch hour. 

114, Rest Period: Twelve States and Puerto 
Rico 1: have provided for specific rest periods 
(as distinct from a meal period) for women 
workers. The statutes in Alaska, Kentucky, 
Nevada, and Wyoming cover à variety of in- 
dustries (in Alaska and Wyoming, applicable 
only to women standing continuously); laws 
in New York and Pennsylvania apply to 
elevator operators not provided with seating 
facilities. Rest periods In one or more indus- 
tries are required by wage orders in Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Oregon, Puerto Rico, 
Utah, and Washington. Most of the provisions 
are for a 10-minute rest period within each 
half day of work. 

In addition, in Arkansas manufacturing 
establishments operating on a 24-hour sched- 
ule may, when necessary, be exempt from 
the meal period provision if females are 
granted 10 minutes for each of two paid rest 
periods and provision is made for them to 
eat at their work; and the North Dakota 
Manufacturing Order prohibits the employ- 
ment of women for more than 2 hours with- 
out & rest period (duration not specified). 

115. Nightwork; In 18 States and Puerto 
Rico nightwork for adult women is pro- 
hibited and/or regulated in certain indus- 
tries or occupations. 

Nine States and Puerto Rico prohibit night- 
work for adult women in certain occupa- 
tions or industries or under specified condi- 
tions: Connecticut, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Puerto Rico, and Washington. 

In North Dakota and Washington the pro- 
hibition applies only to elevator operators; 
in Ohio, only to taxicab drivers. 

In 9 other States, as well as in several of 
the jurisdictions that prohibit nightwork 
in specified industries or occupations, the 
employment of adult women at night is 
regulated either by maximum hour provisions 
or by specified standards of working condi- 
tions. For example, in 1 State women and 
minors are limited to 8 hours a night: Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, 
and Wisconsin, 

Arizona and the District of Columbia pro- 
hibit the employment of females under 21 
years of age in night messenger service; the 
Arizona law 1s applicable also to males under 
21. 

OTHER LABOR LEGISLATION 

116. Industrial Homework: Nineteen States 
and Puerto Rico have industrial homework 
laws or regulations: 

California, Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts. 

Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania. 

Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Texas, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

These regulations apply to all persons, ex- 
cept in Oregon, where the provisions apply 
to women and minors only. 

In addition, the Alaska and Washington 
minimum wage and hour laws authorize the 
issuance of rules and regulations restrict- 
ing or prohibiting industrial homework 
where necessary to safeguard minimum 
wage rates prescribed in the laws. 

117, Employment Before and After Child- 
birth: Six States and Puerto Rico prohibit 
the employment of women in one or more 
industries or occupations immediately be- 
fore and/or after childbirth. These stand- 


* Rest period provision in Puerto Rico ap- 
plies also to men. 
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ards are established by statute or by mini- 
mum wage or welfare orders. Women may not 
be employed in— 

Connecticut: 4 weeks before and 4 weeks 
after childbirth. 

Massachusetts; 4 weeks before and 4 weeks 
after childbirth. 

Missouri; 3 weeks before and 3 weeks after 
childbirth. 

New York: 4 weeks after childbirth. 

Puerto Rico: 4 weeks before and 4 weeks 
after childbirth, 

Vermont: 2 weeks before and 4 weeks Af- 
ter childbirth. 

Washington “; 4 months before and 6 weeks 
after childbirth. 

In addition to prohibiting employment, 
Puerto Rico requires the employer to pay 
the working mother one-half of her regular 
wage or salary during an 8-week period and 
provides for job security during the required 
absence. 

Rhode Island's Temporary Disability In- 
surance Act provides that women workers 
covered by the act who are unemployed 
because of sickness resulting from pregnancy 
are entitled to cash benefits for maternity 
leave for a 14-week period beginning the 
sixth week prior to the week of expected 
childbirth, or the week childbirth occurs if 
it is more than 6 weeks prior to the expected 
birth, 

In New Jersey the Temporary Disability 
Benefits Act provides that women workers to 
whom the act applies are entitled to cash 
payments for disability existing during the 
4 weeks before and 4 weeks following child- 
birth. 

Also, the Oregon Mercantile and Sanita- 
tion and Physical Welfare Orders recommend 
that an employer should not employ a fe- 
male at any work during the 6 weeks pre- 
ceding and the 4 weeks following the birth 
of her child, unless recommended by a 
licensed medical authority. 

118. Occupational Limitations: Twenty-six 
States have laws or regulations that prohibit 
the employment of adult women in speci- 
fied occupations or industries or under cer- 
tain working conditions which are considered 
hazardous or injurious to health and safety. 
In 17 of these States the prohibition applies 
to women's employment in or about mines. 
Clerical or similar work is excepted from 
the prohibition in approximately half of 
these States. Nine States prohibit women 
from mixing, selling, or dispensing alcoholic 
beverages for on-premises consumption, and 
1 State—Georgia—prohibits their employ- 
ment in retail liquor stores. (In addition, a 
Florida statute authorizes the city of Tampa 
to prohibit females from soliciting cus- 
tomers to buy alcoholic beverages.) 

The following States have occupational 
limitations applicable to— 

Mines: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Col- 
orado, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Wy- 
oming. 

Establishments serving alcoholic bever- 
ages; Alaska, California, Connecticut, Illi- 
nois/^ Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island. 

Eleven States prohibit the employment of 
women in other places or occupations, or 
under certain conditions: 

Arizona—In occupations requiring con- 
stant standing. 

Colorado—Working around coke ovens, 


м Standard established by minimum wage 
orders. Some orders provide that a special 
permit may be granted for continued em- 
ployment upon employer's request and with 
doctor's certificate. 

15 Illinois State law empowers city and 
county governments to prohibit by general 
ordinance of resolution. 
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Massachusetts— Working on cores more 
than 2 cubic feet or 60 pounds. 

Michigan—Handling harmful substances; 
in foundries, except with approval of the 
Department of Labor, 

Minnesota—Placing cores in or out of 
ovens; cleaning moving machinery. 

Missouri—Cleaning or working between 
moving machinery. 

New York—Coremaking, or in connection 
with coremaking, in a room in which the 
oven is in operation. 

Ohio—As crossing  watchman, section 
hand, express driver, metal molder, bellhop, 
gas- or electric-meter reader; in shoeshin- 
ing parlors, bowling alleys as pinsetters, 
poolrooms; in delivery service on motor- 
propelled vehicles of over 1-ton capacity; in 
operating freight or baggage elevators if the 
doors are not automatically or semi-auto- 
matically controlled; in baggage and freight 
handling, by means of handtrucks, trucking 
and handling heavy materials of any kind; 
in blast furnaces, smelters, and quarries ex- 
cept in offices thereof. 

Pennsylvania—In dangerous or injurious 
occupations. 

Washington—As bellhop. 

Wisconsin—In dangerous or injurious oc- 
cupations. 

The majority of the States with occupa- 
tional limitations for adult women also have 
prohibitory legislation for persons under 21 
years. In addition, 10 States have occupa- 
tional limitations for persons under 21 years 
only. Most of these limitations apply to the 
serving of liquor and to the driving of taxi- 
cabs, schoolbuses, or public vehicles; others 
prohibit the employment of females under 21 
years in jobs demanding constant standing 
or as messenger, bellhop, or caddy. 

119. Seating and Weightlifting: A number 
of jurisdictions, through statutes, minimum 
wage orders, and other regulations, have es- 
tablisned employment standards for women 
relating to plant facilities such as seats, 
lunchrooms, dressing and rest rooms, and 
toilet rooms, and to weightlifting, Only the 
seating and weightlifting provisions are in- 
cluded in this summary. 

Seating.—Forty-five States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico have seating laws 
or orders; all but 1—the Florida law—apply 
exclusively to women. Delaware, Hawaii, Il- 
linois, Maryland, and Mississippi have no 
seating laws or orders. 

Weightlijting—Ten States and Puerto 
Rico have statutes, rules, regulations, and/or 
orders which specify the maximum weight 
women employees may lift, carry, or lift and 
carry. Following are the standards estab- 
lished for weightlifting and carrying in the 
11 jurisdictions. Some States have standards 
varying by occupation or industry and are, 
therefore, listed more than once, 

Any occupation: “excessive weight” in 
Oregon; 30 pounds lifting and 15 pounds 
carrying in Utah; 35 percent of body weight, 
or 25 pounds where repetitive lifting in 
Alaska; 25 in Ohio; 40 in Massachusetts; 44 
in Puerto Rico; 50 pounds lifting and 10 
pounds carrying up and down stairways in 
California. 

Foundries and corerooms: 25 pounds in 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and 
New York. 

Specified occupations or industries (by 
orders): 25 pounds in California; 25 to 50 
in Oregon; 35 pounds and “excessive weight” 
in Washington. 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to say that 
I am a strong supporter of this legisla- 
tion for equal rights for men and women. 
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As an early signer of the discharge peti- 
tion to bring House Joint Resolution 264 
to the House floor for immediate vote, 
I urge my colleagues to vote for this leg- 
islation, which is long overdue. I have co- 
sponsored resolutions to give equal rights 
for women. I filed in the 86th Congress, 
House Joint Resolution 264, March 2, 
1959—in the 87th Congress, I filed House 
Joint Resolution 331, March 23, 1961— 
in the 88th Congress, I filed House Joint 
Resolution 882, December 4, 1963—in 
the 90th Congress, I filed House Joint 
Resolution 477, March 22, 1967—and in 
this 91st Congress, I filed House Joint 
Resolution 263, as a cosponsor for House 
Joint Resolution 264 of Congresswoman 
GRIFFITHS of Michigan, that the House 
is now debating. I firmly believe that this 
legislation is necessary and right. 

Equal rights means equal responsibil- 
ity, job opportunity, pay, and chance for 
advancement. We Congressmen and leg- 
islators have found too many times that 
opposition to this amendment has been 
simply to preserve the status quo with 
many limitations on the actions and 
rights of women. Many previous acts and 
statutes have been passed by the U.S. 
Congress and State legislatures for a pro- 
tection of women and, as a matter of 
fact, have been used as methods of dis- 
crimination against women in jobs, in- 
dividual property holding, doing business 
joint property relationship between hus- 
band and wife—including real property 
and personal property—as well as dis- 
crimination in family rights in favor of 
the male members. 

Because of my long interest in right- 
ing this unjustice to women under the 
U.S. Constitution and under our United 
States as well as States statutes and 
laws, and even county, city, borough, and 
township ordinances and regulations, I 
believe today is & wonderful occasion 
to remember às the turning point when 
the U.3. House of Representatives passes 
the resolution for the constitutional] 
amendment guaranteeing that equality 
of rights under the law shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by the United States or 
by any State on account of sex. 

This resolution itself provides an an- 
swer to those who claim that women by 
its enactment will lose the rights they 
now have. In section I of the resolution 
itis clearly stated: 

Congress and the several States shall have 
power, within their respective jurisdiction, 


to enforce this articlé by appropriate legis- 
lation. 


Thus the U.S. Congress, as well as the 
State legislatures can, by proposing leg- 
islation under this constitutional amend- 
ment, guarantee that legitimate and 
humane social legislation can be main- 
tained in full force, power, and effect for 
women, minors, veterans, and the under- 
privileged. 

This resolution completes the require- 
ment for the U.S. Congress to insure 
equal citizenship rights to every citizen 
of the United States. Upon the passage 
of this resolution, the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives has come to the position 
where we provide that the U.S. Goyern- 
ment fully guarantees that there shall 
be no discrimination because of age, sex, 
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color, creed, or national origin for any 
citizen. 

This is the historic day. Let every 
Member stand up and vote for on the 
record for full rights and opportunities 
for women as U.S. citizens and oppose 
unjust discrimination in any form. What 
a privilege we present Members of Con- 
gress now have to show our strong sup- 
port of the constitutional amendment 
guranteeing that equality of rights un- 
der the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex, by prompt pas- 
sage of House Joint Resolution 264. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, it ought to 
be clear that we are not debating today 
whether we believe in justice and equal- 
ity for women—as I think we all do. We 
are debating whether we shall attempt 
to achieve those desirable objectives by 
particular legislative means—the adop- 
tion here today, without prior hearings, 
and almost without debate, of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is our fundamental legal document. It is 
not to be amended except after due de- 
liberation, and then only in case of neces- 
sity; nor is the federal system for which 
the Constitution provides, and under 
which many important matters are left 
to the several States, to be lightly or 
casually whittled away, by assignment 
of greater power to the central govern- 
ment by means of constitutional amend- 
ment. 

When we look at the laws of the several 
States we find that the greater number 
and, generally, the most important, of 
legal discriminations against women have 
long since been repealed; that many of 
those discriminations which remain are 
discriminations in favor of women, rather 
than against them; and that, under our 
system, nothing whatever prevents fur- 
ther changes in the laws of the States, 
wherever such changes may be required, 
and whenever the people of the several 
States may so demand. 

In like manner the Congress may legis- 
late, on the federal level, and I believe 
that these decisions as to what is to be 
regarded as "equality" properly belong 
with the representatives of the people, 
rather than being relegated, case by liti- 
gated case, to the court, as will be the 
case if we adopt this amendment. 

We find, too, that it is altogether prob- 
able that anything which might be ac- 
complished by reason of this proposed 
amendment, is already provided for and 
accomplished by the “апе process" and 
*equal protection" clauses of the 14th 
amendment and the due process of the 
fifth amendment. 

The chief vice of acting hastily here 
this morning is that no one of us really 
knows the effect, or the extent of the 
effect, of this proposed amendment 
which—however well | intentioned—is 
likely to have very far-reaching legal, 
psychological, and social consequences, 

To list quickly just a few probabilities: 
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In property law, if a women is granted 
the sole right to dispose of her separate 
property without her husband's consent, 
he too must be allowed to deed away his 
property, without the signature of his 
wife. 

The dower rights of a widow in her 
husband's estate, and her right to elect 
to take against his will which attempts 
her disinheritance, must be abolished un- 
less identical rights in his wife's estate 
are given to the husband. 

Alimony must be abolished—or made a 
two-way street—and just how the latter 
is to be done, in fact, where the wife has 
no property or income of her own is a 
little difficult to envisage. 

Any legal preference given to the 
woman in respect to child custody, upon 
divorce, must be abolished. 

Labor laws designed to protect the 
health, safety, hours, or types of work 
permitted to women must go out the 
window. 

To me, perhaps the most distasteful 
thing of all, is that, as long as we keep 
selective service on the books, or, if it is 
repealed, then at any time when we 
may reinstate it, women, along with men, 
must be equally subject to military con- 
scription. Conscription is objectionable 
enough, many think, where men are con- 
cerned but I can think of no more far- 
reaching social change, nothing more 
likely to destroy the family unit, nothing 
so likely to threaten to transform us into 
a national socialistic type of state, than 
to conscript American women into the 
Armed Forces. 

I wonder, indeed, whether anybody 
here really wants this. I wonder whether 
we have thought a lot of these things 
through. 

I say, again, that fundamental legis- 
lation of this character, if adopted at all, 
requires testimony, hearings, and due 
thought and deliberation. Early hearings 
and consideration have been promised on 
the word of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

I submit, with all deference to my 
friends who disagree, that it is irrespon- 
sible, for political or for other transitory 
reasons, to vote sweeping changes such 
as this, under the conditions of slight 
consideration and minimal debate, with 
which we operate on this floor today. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WHITE) . 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of equal rights for women, and 
special protections for women. Every 
State of this Nation, and many laws 
passed by this Congress and voted upon 
by you have built-in special protections 
which we wish to retain. They can be 
destroyed by this proposed amendment 
unless it is amended. Passage of this 
amendment would cause the worst legis- 
lative upheaval this country has known, 
for the laws across this Nation will have 
to be rewritten. 

I have such an amendment which will 
clear up the problem. This amendment 
merely adds two words “of women" and 
deletes four words from the proposed 
amendment, “on account of sex," The 
one sentence I amend would then read 
as follows: 
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Equality of rights for women under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State. 


It gives equality to women. 

But we will not have the chance to 
correct this glaring deficiency unless we 
vote down the previous question. If we 
do vote down the previous question, then 
this proposed amendment can be amend- 
ed. Remember that the judiciary commit- 
tee did not have the opportunity to hold 
hearings on this amendment, and to 
change this amendment to do the least 
violence to the protections given to wo- 
men in every State of this Nation— 
in your State. You may think that you 
are performing an act of chivalry by 
voting for this amendment, but I can 
tell you that the majority of women of 
this Nation will not be thanking you if 
you take away special privileges that 
have been enacted into law because of 
the different patterns of life between 
men and women, 

If you pass this constitutional amend- 
ment as written, let me catalog just a 
few changes that must be made in the 
laws and which present laws would be 
successfully challenged in the courts. The 
amendment I propose I believe will avoid 
all these challenges. 

Any draft law would have to apply 
equally to women as well as men, 

Labor laws that give special privileges 
to women, such as for sanitary conditions 
and hours of employment would be 
stricken down. 

Criminal laws in every State in the 
Nation that differ in the ages of responsi- 
bility and the penalties would be stricken 
as being unconstitutional. 

Marriage laws in many States that 
differ in the age of consent, and which 
give any advantage to women for con- 
tractual purposes would be unconstitu- 
tional. 

Criminal laws such as rape, seduction, 
certain types of assault that now apply 
only to men could be challenged. 

Divorce laws, alimony laws, and most 
domestic relations laws would be in 
question. 

One of the most severe reactions in 
most States of the Nation would be in 
the area of retirement benefits. Almost 
all of these programs are based on dif- 
ferences between men and women, and 
all that I know about give a special ad- 
vantage to women. Even in the U.S. Con- 
gress most of us within the last few years 
voted for a retirement under social se- 
curity for women at 62 whereas men can 
draw benefits at the age of 65. 

We all support equal rights for women, 
but consider whether the women of your 
district also support laws that give them 
special consideration under the realities 
of life. We cannot totally ignore the vast 
body of established laws in your States 
that particularly help women. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. I rise in 
opposition to House Joint Resolution 264. 

Mr. Speaker, remember that the joint 
resolution would create equal rights for 
men as well as equal rights for women. 
If a right is accorded to a woman and 
not to & male, that male has a right to 
object to that woman's right as not ac- 
corded to him. 
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Where would that apply? It would 
apply to the State laws of alimony. 
Strangely, it may relate to State laws 
concerning rape, to military service, sup- 
port of the family, domicile, age of con- 
sent, the bastardy laws, and a whole 
slew of other laws that time does not 
permit me to mention. 

We have assiduously in the Congress 
avoided giving jurisdiction to the Fed- 
eral Government in domestic relations, 
marital, and divorce matters. But we 
would be plunged into that cockpit by 
the adoption of this amendment, because 
one of the provisions of the amendment 
states that the Federal Government has 
the right to enforce the provisions of 
the amendment. The intrusion of the 
hand of the Federal Legislature and the 
Federal courts into the very delicate per- 
sonal relationships of husband and wife 
and their relationship to their children, 
including custody and bastardy laws, as 
I said before, age of consent, and so 
forth, would bring grief untold. 

Remember also that there is no time 
limit specified for ratification of the 
amendment. Examine House Joint Reso- 
lution 264 and you will see how loosely it 
has been drawn, how incompletely it has 
been conceived. This amendment could 
roam around State legislatures for 50 
years. Customarily we provide that ratifi- 
cation must occur within 7 years of its 
submission to the States. But there is no 
provision of that sort in this resolution. 
There is unlimited time for the States to 
ratify it. Ultimately, the Congress will be 
confronted with the responsibility of de- 
termining the validity of State legisla- 
ture approval. 

Do you want to approve an amend- 
ment of that sort with such a loose end? 
Think carefully about that, ladies and 
gentlemen. 

It has been said by the distinguished 
Speaker—and 1 have the highest regard 
for his opinion, but even a cat can look 
at a king—he says it is a historic step 
forward. I say it is a historic step back- 
ward. Labor spent years and years to 
get protective legislation for factory- 
workers and farmworkers. 

At one fell swoop this amendment 
would wipe out all those protective laws 
that we, after arduous toil, sought to put 
on the statute books. And the feminists 
cavalierly, as I said before, would say, 
“we do not want protection, we want lib- 
eration.” I say “Tell that to the Ma- 
rines." Tell that to the female farmwork- 
ers. Tell that to the female factorywork- 
ers. Then get your reply. They want these 
protections: protecton against arduous 
labor; protection against manual and 
heavy weight-lifting requirements; pro- 
tection against night work; protection in 
reference to certain rest periods. These 
all would go by the board, because they 
are not accorded to men. Think about 
that before you vote for this amendment. 

As I said, we would just dump the Con- 
gress into the cockpit of domestic and 
marital relations concerning alimony, di- 
vorce, domicile, and community property 
as well as child custody, support and 
maintenance. We have addressed our- 
selves over many years against specific 
wrong leveled against women. We have 
arrested many kinds of discriminations 
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against women. That has been done with 
the help of men. I have been in the fore- 
front of that kind of battle. I struggled 
long and arduously for passage of title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1967, giving 
equality to women in employment. We 
passed the equal pay law for equal work 
for women. We passed hundreds of stat- 
utes. Hundreds have been passed in the 
States and in the Federal Government. 

That is the way to proceed in these 
matters and not by using this blunder- 
buss proposal that will wipe out all the 
good as well as the bad. I do not want to 
wipe out the good. This unfortunately 
would wipe out the good. 

There are over 20 million married 
women who are nonworking fulltime 
homemakers. What about those home- 
makers? I am not speaking of the profes- 
sional women who are in the forefront of 
this demand for this amendment. What 
&bout the homemakers? We do not hear 
from them, but they are vitally inter- 
ested. Close to 60 percent of the women 
in the labor force are married and must 
depend upon their husbands for the 
majority of the family income. Thus, 
there are approximately 44 million who 
depend upon their husbands to provide 
the primary support for the family, and 
eminent authorities maintain that the 
equal rights amendment would abolish 
the common rule whereby a husband has 
the primary right to support his family. 

Thus, I hope that the amendment will 
be voted down. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not oppose this pro- 
posed amendment lightly; I have devoted 
many years of my life pursuing the goal 
of equality of opportunity for all people. 
Nor do I oppose the so-called equal rights 
amendment with the patronizing smug- 
ness of the male. Discriminations against 
women do exist as has been time and 
time again conclusively shown. The in- 
equality in pay scales, the inequality to 
access to higher education, to high posts 
in business and Government, to cite but 
& few, cannot be justified or defended 
and the understandable passion to break 
these barriers to equality cannot be dis- 
missed. 

If the equal rights amendent supplied 
the remedy I would be among the first to 
rise in its support. It does not, It is, I 
am sorry to state, a deft, vague ear- and 
eye-catching slogan, deceiving in its 
simplicity and dangerous because of its 
very simplicity. It is an abstraction, the 
words of which are not susceptible to 
definition or to clarity of meaning. Even 
the proponents of the legislation disagree 
on intent. There are those supporting the 
amendment who believe that that which 
differentiates necessarily discriminates, 
that only identity of treatment can de- 
stroy discrimination. Other proponents 
declare that it will in no wise affect oper- 
ation of law based on functional differ- 
ences. 

It interests me greatly that the Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Council on the Status of 
Women, in a statement issued in March 
of 1970 in defense of the equal rights 
amendment, talks about the “probable 
meaning and effect” of that amendment. 
We are asked to throw a rock into a 
churning sea with only guesswork as to 
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what the waves will bring to the shores. 
It states unequivocally : 
The amendment would restrict only gov- 


ernmental action and would not apply to 
purely private action. 


Yet we know that the courts more and 
more have extended right of suits to pri- 
vate action. Quo vadis? Possibly into the 
private quarrels, private wishes, private 
adjustments of two joined in matrimony? 

I read with amazement the following 
quotation taken directly from the afore- 
said Citizens’ Advisory Council on the 
Status of Women: 

3. Removal of Age Distinctions Based on 
Sex: Some laws which apply to both sexes 
make an age distinction by sex and thereby 
discriminate as to persons between the ages 
specified for males and females. Under the 
foregoing analysis, the ages specified in such 
laws would be equalized by the amendment 
by extending the benefits, privileges or op- 
portunities under the law to both sexes. This 
would mean that as to some such lews, the 
lower age would apply to both sexes. For 
example: a lower minimum age for marriage 
for women would apply to both sexes; a 
lower age for boys under child labor laws 
would apply to girls as well, In other words, 
the privileges of marrying or working would 
be extended and the sex discrimination re- 
moved. 

As to other laws, the higher age would ap- 
ply to both sexes, For example: a higher cut- 
off age for the right to paternal support for 
boys would apply to girls as well; a higher 
age for girls for juvenile court jurisdiction 
would apply also to boys. In these cases, the 
benefits of paternal support or juvenile court 
jurisdiction would be extended to both sexes. 

Thus, the test in determining whether 
these laws are to be equalized by applying 
the lower age or by applying the higher age 
to both sexes is as follows: 

"If the age limitation restricts individual 
liberty and freedom the lower age applies; if 
the age limitation confers a right, benefit or 
privilege to the individuals concerned and 
does not limit Individual freedom, the higher 


age applies.” 

I defy any legislator, any court, any 
man, any woman, to tell me not only the 
meaning of the paragraphs but how such 
assumptions were arrived at. How easily 
are the problems of the ages put to rest. 
Wars have been fought on differing 
interpretations of words and phrases 
like “individual freedom,” “privileges,” 
“rights,” and “benefits.” 

There are proponents who admit that 
the fifth and 14th amendments to the 
Constitution are adequate to achieve the 
objective sought. Adding an additional 
constitutional amendment, albeit surplus, 
could not hurt. Well I wonder. 

Let us turn, for a moment, to consider 
the area of domestic relations. There are 
over 28 million married women who are 
nonworking full-time homemakers. Close 
to 60 percent of the women in the labor 
force are married and must depend upon 
their husbands for a majority of the 
family income. Thus, there are approxi- 
mately 44 million women who depend 
upon their husbands to provide the pri- 
mary support for the family. Eminent 
authorities maintain that the equal 
rights amendment could abolish the 
common rule whereby a husband has the 
primary duty of support toward his fam- 
ily. In many jurisdictions, as I will show 
subsequently, failure to give such support 
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is a ground for separation and divorce. 
Hence, we must keep clearly in mind that 
the concept of a primary duty does not 
lend itself easily to a rule of identity of 
treatment. Here I am reminded of what 
Anatole France once stated: 

The law in its majestic equality forbids the 
rich as well as the poor to sleep under bridges, 
to bet in the streets and to steal bread. 


Putting it more colloquially, “Each 
man for himself. Lord help us all, cried 
the elephant as he danced among the 
chickens." 

Iam speaking for the 44 million home- 
makers. I am speaking for the widows; I 
am speaking for the children who, if this 
amendment is enacted, could be removed 
as beneficiaries of the protective legisla- 
tion accorded them by State legislatures. 

Most womens’ lives, unlike that of 
men, can be divided into three phases: 
First, the preparation toward gainful 
employment; second, the functioning in 
the role of wife and mother as home- 
maker; and third, the return in many 
instances to some kind of gainful em- 
ployment after the children have left the 
household. It is in the second and third 
phases of a woman’s life when the pro- 
tective measures of which I speak are 
paramount. 

The equal rights amendment may re- 
quire changes in the traditional roles of 
the husband as breadwinner and the 
wife as householder, but the manner in 
which it will do this leaves room for 
speculation. Any of several results may 
occur. First, failure to support may dis- 
appear as a ground for divorce. If the 
duty to support remains viable in do- 
mestic relations law, it may at. least 
spread to both spouses equaily, and as 
a result the courts will have to consider 
in each case the relative ability of each 
spouse to contribute his or her income 
to the support of the family. Thus, the 
duty to support may evolve into the duty 
to contribute, and failure of either 
spouse to contribute to a reasonable ex- 
tent of his or her ability will either di- 
rectly provide grounds for divorce to the 
other spouse, or result in a “construc- 
tive desertion,” which would accomplish 
the same effect indirectly. 

The other area of divorce grounds 
which may feel the most effect of the 
equal rights amendment is that which 
emerges from the husband’s now gen- 
erally acknowledged role as head of the 
household. In California, his role is ex- 
pressed by statute; in Alaska, Colorado, 
and the District of Columbia, it is re- 
flected by court decisions, Because the 
husband is head of the household, he 
has the right to choose and change the 
marital domicile, and refusal of the wife, 
without reasonable grounds, to accom- 
pany the husband makes her guilty of 
desertion. The courts may take either of 
two distinct tacks in dealing with this 
problem. First, they may overturn the 
cases and statutes recognizing the hus- 
band as head of the household, and 
thereby allocate the role in each mar- 
riage before them, or second, they may 
do away entirely with the concept of head 
of the household. In either case, the 
courts may become involved in new con- 
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siderations of unprecedented complexity. 
In the one instance, the courts will have 
to decide, on the basis of such considera- 
tions as comparative income and family 
responsibility, which spouse actually de- 
serves the title of head of the house- 
hold. In the other instance, the courts 
wil have to assess the same considera- 
tions to determine who is deserting whom 
when one spouse desires to move the 
family domicile in pursuit of a different 
Or better job, or & more healthful cli- 
mate, and the other spouse refuses to 
move because of his or her own job, or 
own health. 

The intrusion of the hand of govern- 
ment into the delicate personal relation- 
ship of husband and wife and their rela- 
tionship to their children, including cus- 
tody and bastardy laws, age of consent, 
and so forth, would bring grief untold. 
We are asked to put emotion and senti- 
ment on à checkerboard, to be moved 
&bout by Federal and State governmen- 
tal authorities. 

Do we know, I ask, what we are doing 
in the area of divorce, separation, ali- 
mony, support, custody of minor chil- 
dren? So far as I can ascertain no defini- 
tive legal analysis has ever been under- 
taken which purports to examine in de- 
tail any of the ramifications of these 
problems. Do we use the hatchet when 
the scalpel will suffice? 

I maintain that when the amendment 
was introduced some 47 years ago, it 
raised the same questions. No answers 
have been supplied. Yet we have seen how 
the specific remedy applied to the spe- 
cific wrong has been made to work. We 
have the enactment of the equal pay 
law in 1963, title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, the issuance of a series of 
Executive orders that prohibit discrim- 
ination on the basis of sex by Federal 
contractors, in Federal employment on 
federally assisted construction projects. 
Equal pay is now required by law in 35 
States; 21 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia have fair employment practices 
laws, which prohibit discrimination in 
employment on the basis of sex. There 
are now no restrictions on voting, hold- 
ing of public office, jury service. There 
are no restrictions now with respect to 
property rights which apply to married 
women that do not also apply to married 
men, but discriminations do exist, as I 
said earlier. And to them we can and 
must apply the concrete remedy, a rem- 
edy clearly understood by all which 
Mos not throw out the baby with the 

ath. 


There are bills before us; namely, H.R. 


18278, introduced by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Mrkva); H.R. 18317, 
introduced by the gentlewoman from 
Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS), and H.R. 
18427, introduced by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Ryan), which by 
statutory law does carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Presidential Task 
Force on Womens’ Rights and Responsi- 
bilities. Unlike the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment the proposal would not affect the 
status of women in the areas of domes- 
tic relations, and possibly military train- 
ing. It would supply women with the 
legal leverage they rightfully seek. Іп at- 
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tacking sex discrimination in the areas 
with which they are most. concerned, 
such as equal job opportunity, equal pay 
and equal rights for education, it specifi- 
cally attacks those areas of greatest dis- 
crimination while not involving itself in 
the delicate, intricate problems of ad- 
judging a married woman’s status as a 
wife and mother. 

Furthermore, the bill would require 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to make recommendations 
which would attempt to equalize the 
treatment of the sexes in such areas as 
taxation, social security, and the Fam- 
ily Assistance Act. Upon passage of such 
a bill six of the 10 proposals would be 
directly enacted into law without the 
uncertainty, vagueness, invitation to liti- 
gation and chaos that would attend the 
passage of the equal rights amendment. 
These are: 


(а) Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 would be amended to: 

1. Empower the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission to enforce bans against 
discrimination based on sex. 

2, Extend the Act’s coverage to state and 
local governments and teachers. 

(b) Titles IV and IX of the Civil Rights 
Act will be amended to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to assist women in seeking equal 
access to public education facilities. 

(c) Title II of the Civil Rights Act would 
be amended to prohibit discrimination be- 
cause of sex in public accommodations. 

(d) The Civil Rights Act of 1957 would be 
amended to extend the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Rights Commission to include denial of 
civil rights because of sex. 

(e) The Fair Labor Standards Act would 
be amended to extend coverage of its equal 
pay provisions to executive, administrative, 
and professional employees. 

(f) Legislation would be enacted which 
would authorize Federal grants on a match- 
ing basis for financing state commissions on 
the status of women. 


I believe that Paul Freund, speaking 
for many eminent constitutional au- 
thorities, has put it most succinctly: 

If anything about this proposed amend- 
ment is clear, it is that it would transform 
every provision of law concerning women into 
& constitutional issue to be ultimately re- 
Solved by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Every statutory and common-law pro- 
vision dealing with the manifold relation of 
women in society would be forced to run the 
gantlet of attack on constitutional grounds. 
The range of such potential litigation is too 
great to be readily foreseen, but it would 
certainly embrace such diverse legal provi- 
sions as those relating to a widow's allow- 
ance, the obligation of family support and 
grounds for divorce, the age of majority and 
the right of annulment of marriages, and the 
maximum hours of labor for women in pro- 
tected industries. 


I urge that this amendment be voted 
down. I urge that we resist the magic of 
catch phrases which could induce havoc 
rather tban command rights. I urge that 
we seek equality for all with the precision 
all good law demands. I urge we do not 
open this Pandora's box. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Oregon (Mrs. GREEN). 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
first of all, may I pay my respects to 
the gentlewoman from Michigan for her 
courage and for her determination in 
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bringing this amendment to the floor to- 
day, after years and years of neglect in 
the Judiciary Committee. I cannot ex- 
press too strongly my admiration and 
my respect for her. She has already out- 
lined to us the failure of the Supreme 
Court to act to bring full] constitutional 
rights to women. May I suggest that 
her logic, her legal competence, her 
articulateness recommend her for a po- 
sition on the highest court. There is 
nothing that would have pleased me 
more than had the previous administra- 
tion appointed her as the first woman 
Justice to the U.S, Supreme Court. 

Mr. Speaker, after listening to some of 
the debate, may I say it actually seems 
incredible to me that in the last quar- 
ter of the 20th century, we are still de- 
bating whether or not the majority of 
the American people have equal rights 
under the Constitution. 

It has been said that if this amend- 
ment is passed it will create profound 
social changes. May I say to you, it is 
high time some profound social changes 
were made in our society. A bit later, 
I intend to suggest where some of these 
changes should occur. I hope that the 
debate today will not be based on “vive 
la difference" arguments, but rather 
with the words of Walt Whitman in 
mind: “That whatever degrades another 
degrades me, and whatever is. said or 
done returns at last to me.” 

If we have the power and we do not 
act to remove the barriers that result 
in waste and injustice and frustration, 
then society is the loser, and any kind 
of discrimination is degrading to the in- 
dividual and harmful to society as в 
whole. 

Women know that there is no such 
thing as equality per se but only equal 
opportunity to—and this is what women 
want: equal rights and equal opportu- 
nity to make the best one can of one’s 
life within one’s capability and without 
fear of injustice or oppression or denial 
of those opportunities. 

That is really what we are asking to- 
day. 

Now what are the facts? Several years 
ago the Congress under the leadership 
of the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CELLER) passed the civil rights bill in- 
cluding title VII which said that there 
should be no discrimination in employ- 
ment based on race, color, creed, na- 
tional origin, or sex. Congress, in pass- 
ing that, did not state a preference of 
ending one kind of discrimination over 
the other. Any preference that has been 
made has been an administrative pref- 
erence. The Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission has referred many 
complaints to the Justice Department— 
Complaints about discrimination based 
on race and complaints about discrimi- 
nation based on sex. The Justice De- 
partment has taken up many where dis- 
crimination because of race has oc- 
curred. But until last month the Justice 
Department had not instituted a single 
case where a complaint of discrimina- 
tion because of sex was sent over from 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, 
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How prevalent is discrimination based 
on sex? What impact does it have on 
our Nation socially and economically. 
The disproportion in employment has 
become the criterion by which discrim- 
ination against members of ethnic mi- 
norities stands confirmed. 

It seems no less applicable as to dis- 
crimination against women, Let us look 
at Civil Service. In the Civil Service 
grades of 3, 4, 5, and 6 where the salaries 
are low there are many women employed. 
But what about the policy positions: 
grade levels 16, 17, and 18. In each one 
of these grade levels where the salaries 
are from $25,000 to $35,000, less than 1 
percent of the positions are filled by 
women, Ninety-nine percent of the posi- 
tions in each of these grade levels are 
filled by men. 

Let us go to the other end of the finan- 
cial spectrum, let us take the apprentice- 
ship program which is under the juris- 
diction of the Congress, I am advised 
that there are now 278,000 positions in 
the apprenticeship program nationwide. 
Only 1 percent of these are held by girls 
and 99 percent are held by boys. 

Let us look at the Job Corps which 
was voted by this Congress. Some of us 
tried to get 50 percent of those positions 
made available to girls. On my own com- 
mittee there was strong opposition to this 
and we could never get, by legislation or 
by administrative act, a program which 
would provide equal opportunities for 
girls ‘and boys. This year girls have the 
highest percentage of positions that they 
have ever had in the history of the pro- 
gram. This year 29 percent of the Job 
Corps positions are filled by girls, 71 per- 
cent are held by boys. Members of the 
Education and Labor Committee of this 
Congress argued against making any 
more positions available to girls. 

When we look at the need, when we 
look at the unemployment rate among 
16- to 21-year-old youth, the highest 
unemployment rate in the Nation is 
among nonwhite girls between 16 and 21. 
In recent weeks we have heard about the 
economic impact in our society when 
there is 5 or 6 percent unemployment, 
but among nonwhite girls, looking for 
jobs, the unemployment rate is 37.7 per- 
cent. Boys not only have 99 percent of 
the apprenticeship program slots and 71 
percent of the Job Corps positions but 
also this year and each of the preceding 
years the military has taken about 
100,000 boys who are below standard for 
special training, The military will not 
take any girl who is not a high school 
graduate—or a high school equivalency— 
and also one who scores higher on the 
test than is required for the boys. 

What kind of impact does this form 
of legal discrimination have? When we 
bar girls from the kind of training which 
wil enable them to have employable 
skills such as apprenticeship and mean- 
ingful Job Corps programs or something 
similar, the result is disastrous. Studies 
by the Women's Bureau show that girls 
must literally go into prostitution or have 
a baby so they can get on welfare in order 
to physically survive and then society 
places the sordid stigma on these girls 
who have “gone wrong" when actually 
society has refused to give them the 
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opportunity to receive training. When 
this condition exists I suggest it is not 
the girl so much who is sick but I suggest 
that it is society which is sick. 

And what a sad commentary on our 
society today when various studies of 
fourth and fifth grade classes have been 
made, 99 percent of the boys are glad 
that they are boys, but 30 to 40 percent 
of the girls wish that they were boys 
because boys have greater opportunities. 
What does this say to a society that 
leaves that kind of an imprint on a girl 
so young? The search for identity and 
dignity is shared by each individual 
whichever his or her sex, whatever his or 
her race, whatever his or her national 
origin. 

All of us, men and women, black and 
white, share not only a spiritual and 
moral involvement with mankind but an 
economically, socially, and politically de- 
pendent involvement which should make 
the action and fate of the least of us— 
of great consequence to the rest of us. 

Discrimination is as corrosive and 
brutalizing to those who discriminate as 
it is to those who are its objects. In short 
we are all its victims—those who per- 
petuate it, those who tolerate it, those 
who bear its brunt. 

My concern today and in past years 
is based not only on the documented 
need for brainpower of women, but, also, 
because I see in it a surrender on the 
part of young women to myths about 
themselves which have no relation to re- 
ality. 

What about education? The lastest sta- 
tistics which I have show that 53.1 per- 
cent of the female high school graduate 
get into college; 70.3 percent of the male 
high school graduate get into college. I 
am advised that only 6 years ago in Vir- 
ginia 21,000 girl applicants for college 
were rejected. Not one single boy appli- 
cant was rejected. In many colleges we 
still find that a higher grade point aver- 
age is required for a girl than for a 
young man, In one department of a pres- 
tigious school in the District of Colum- 
bia girls of the second level, academical- 
ly, are admitted while boys are accepted 
on the basis of highest scores first. Why? 
A limited number of girls is admitted 
and they do not take the girls who have 
the highest scores. 

The 1970 census shows that in full 
time year around employment, if you 
are an eighth grade graduate and male 
the average salary is $7,140. If you are an 
eighth grade graduate and female the 
average salary $3,970. If you are a high 
School graduate and male the average 
salary is $9,100. If you are a high school 
graduate and female the average salary 
is $5,280. If you are a college grad- 
uate and male—according to the 1970 
census—the average salary is $13,320; if 
you are a college graduate and female the 
average salary is $7,930. Starting sala- 
ries are lower; promotions are fewer for 
women. 

At the graduate level discrimination 
intensifies. According to the latest figures 
I have—which аге 1966—two thirds of 
the master's degrees have gone to men 
and 88 percent of the Ph: D.s have gone 
to men. Arbitrary age limifs have been 
placed on women for admission to gradu- 
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ate work, And in some cases women this 
age limit is 35. This works a particular 
hardship on women who have left the 
labor market to rear children and want 
to reenter at the age of 35 or 40 with 25 
or 30 years of productive service from 
which society would benefit. 

In the halls of academe, women are 
more welcome in lower paid jobs than 
at the higher paid jobs. The median sal- 
ary for women full professors is $11,649 
and the median salary for a male full 
professor is $12,768—a differential of over 
$1100. In order to get the equal pay for 
equal work bill passed in this Congress in 
1963, we were forced to accept an exemp- 
tion for equal pay for equal work for 
women who were in executive, adminis- 
trative, or professional jobs. It is my hope 
that this year we will remove that ex- 
emption. 

The proportion of women in the pro- 
fessions is lower in this country than in 
most industrialized countries throughout 
the world. Professionally, women in the 
United States constitute only 9 percent 
of all professions; 8 percent of all scien- 
tists; 3.5 percent of all lawyers, and 1 
percent of all engineers. Women consti- 
tute only 6.7 percent of all physicians— 
an especially interesting percentage when 
one observes that over 60 percent of the 
doctors in the Soviet Union are women. 

Several years ago a Rockefeller re- 
port stated: 

Ultimately—the source of the greatness of 
any nation is in the individuals who consti- 
tute the living substance of the nation—an 
undiscovered talent, a wasted skill, a mis- 
applied ability is a threat to the capacity of 
a free people to survive. 


Let me discuss briefly the economic con- 
ditions faced by the working women of 
this’ country. At issue is not whether 
women should work; at issue is not labor 
but economic reward and opportunities. 
The facts are that as of 1970, 31,293,000 
women are working. I noticed that the 
labor unions are opposing this amend- 
ment today. For years union negotiators 
negotiated contracts where identical work 
was performed by men and by women 
and written into the contract was a pro- 
vision paying women less than the men. 
Even today there are various kinds of po- 
lite subterfuges to get around the Equal 
Pay Act of 1963. Promotions have been 
far more difficult for women. In talking 
about full-time year around employees, 
a decade ago women's median salary was 
64 percent of that of men. In 1968 
women's median salary is 58 percent of 
that of men. While other parts of our 
society. have improved their economic 
status—for women there has been a 6 
percent decrease in comparison in this 
decade. 

The evidence shows that 41 percent of 
the poor children in the United States 
are completely dependent on the earn- 
ings of women and even more than 41 
percent would be if women were not will- 
ing to take these low-paying jobs. Nu- 
merically, discrimination based on sex 
affects far more individuals than does 
discrimination based on race. There are 
more white women in the United States 
in the lowest income brackets than all of 
the Negro men and Negro women com- 
bined in lowest income brackets. This has 
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tremendous implications for a society 
that talks about poverty and disadvan- 
taged children. Equal efforts ought to be 
made to correct injustice whether it is 
discrimination because of sex or dis- 
crimination because of race. 

The facts are that women—like men— 
work for compelling economic reasons. 
May I-suggest that the female rebellion 
of these years has sound economic causes. 

To fail to provide equal educational op- 
portunities, to fail to apply equal eco- 
nomic rewards, and to fail to apply the 
creative, intellectual, and physical tal- 
ents of women to the menagerie of ills of 
a great society can only bring profound 
regret when we mark the balance sheet 
for the American experiment at the turn 
of the century. 

If we do succeed in beating our swords 
into plowshares—no hand dare lay idle 
at that plowshare if we are to seek a 
better tomorrow for our children. 

Playwright Bernard Shaw wrote: 

The great secret, Eliza, is not having bad 
manners or good manners or any other partic- 
ular sort of manners, but having the same 
manner for all human souls; in short, be- 
having as if you were in Heaven, where 
there are no third class carriages and where 
one soul is as good as another. 


The secret in our democracy is not 
having certain rights for those whose 
color is white or those whose color is 
black, not having certain rights for males 
and others for females; not having cer- 
tain rights for certain ones who are in 
power, but having equal rights and equal 
opportunities for all. 

It has already been said that women 
have been working for the equal rights 
amendment for almost half a century. 

Jane Addams wrote: 

It requires an unfaltering courage to act 
year after year in the belief that the hoary 
abominations of society can only be done 
away with through the steady impinging of 
fact on fact—of interest on interest—of will 
on will. 


To my colleagues may I say that wom- 
en's courage, women's hopes are begin- 
ning to falter when they realize that the 
"daily impinging of fact upon fact" has 
done little to persuade the men in the 
National legislative body and in the State 
legislatures to correct an injustice that 
has existed since our country was born. 
I suggest that the time is long since past 
when women should: be required to be 
treated as second-class citizens and not 
entitled to the same equal rights under 
the Constitution as are the male mem- 
bers of our society. 

The search for human identity and 
dignity is not uniquely any one person's. 
Every man and every woman pursues the 
search for his and her place in the sun 
where each may stand with a sense of 
self-respect and self-worth equal to that 
of all other human beings, No sex, no 
nationality, no race of people has a 
monopoly on this desire for full human 
fulfillment. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished minority 
leader, Mr. GERALD R. FORD. 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
let me make two points clear at the out- 
set. The distinguished chairman of the 
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Committee on the Judiciary complained 
about the fact that there is no time 
limit on the period for approval of this 
particular constitutional amendment. I 
agree that there probably ought to be 
one, but I do not think we ought to in- 
terfere with the consideration and ap- 
proval of this proposed amendment to- 
day because one does not exist in the 
language of the proposed amendment. 
The gentleman from New York has had 
ample time to see that this amendment 
was drafted properly including this par- 
ticular provision. It is my best recollec- 
tion that he has been the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary every 
year that I have been in the House of 
Representatives except for two, which 
means 20. years. If this amendment 
needed any revision or improvement, it 
could well have taken place during that 
span of time—some two decades. 

Second, Mr. Speaker, let me say by 
inference or otherwise it has been alleged 
that all organized labor is in opposition 
to this proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution. I received a telegram this 
morning from Leonard Woodcock, the 
newly appointed president or chairman 
or whatever his official title is of the 
United Automobile Workers. He, in the 
telegram to me, indicated his endorse- 
ment on behalf of his union for this pro- 
posed constitutional amendment. So it 
is not accurate to say that organized 
labor across the board is in opposition to 
this amendment. I might add Leonard 
Woodcock is a most able leader of orga- 
nized labor and his judgment on such a 
matter should be respected. 

Mr. Speaker, men are not generally 
speaking antiwomen; it simply appears 
to work out that way. 

I, for one, do not plead guilty to the 
charge. In my own defense, I would note 
that I am very happy to confer all 
rights—and responsibilities—on my wife. 
In addition, I would point out that I had 
something to do with the fact that 15 
of the last 16 House Members to sign the 
petition discharging the House Judiciary 
Committee from jurisdiction over House 
Joint Resolution 264, the Women's Equal 
Rights Amendment, were Republicans. 

In all seriousness, I am delighted to 
have had a hand in bringing to the House 
floor the proposed Women's Equal Rights 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

The purpose of the amendment is most 
laudable: To provide constitutional pro- 
tection against laws and official practices 
that treat men and women differently. 

The proposed amendment would pro- 
vide that: “Equality of rights under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex." 

This amendment would insure equal 
rights under the law for men and women 
and would secure the right of all persons 
to equal treatment under the laws and 
official practices without differentiation 
based on sex. 

Adoption of the amendment would, of 
course, require a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Congress and ratification by 
three-fourths of the States. I hope the 
Congress will recognize the justice of this 
amendment and the clear and present 
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need for it. I call upon this House to 
render its two-thirds approval. 

We like to believe that we live in an en- 
lightened age. How can any age and any 
Nation be termed enlightened if it con- 
tinues discrimination against women? 
And we do, of course, still have dis- 
crimination against women simply be- 
cause they are women. 

This amendment has been pending be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee for 
47 years—since 1923. You would almost 
think there had been a conspiracy. Un- 
der the circumstances it is almost silly 
to say it is time we did something about 
it. It 15 long past time. 

The great French writer Victor Hugo 
said: 

Greater than the tread of mighty armies 
is an idea whose time has come. 


There is no question that the Women’s 
Equal Rights Amendment is just such an 
idea. Its time has come just as surely as 
did the 19th amendment to the Con- 
stitution 50 years ago, giving women the 
right to vote. 

I think it is fitting that today, when 
the Women's Equal Rights Movement 
may wel be crowned with success, the 
initiative to implement full equal rights 
for women comes in the House. After all, 
the House has remained quiescent or 
adamant on this score—take your 
choice—for 47 years while the Senate 
has twice passed a Women's Equal Rights 
Amendment, in 1950 and 1953, And we 
are passing the amendment free and 
clear of anything like the Senate’s 
Hayden rider, which threw in a qualifier 
unacceptable to women. 

It is also most fitting that the House 
should be the first to act today because 
the prime mover of this amendment in 
the Congress is my dear colleague from 
Michigan, Representative MARTHA GRIF- 
FITHS. Passage of this amendment 
would be a monument to MARTHA. 

Mr, Speaker, this amendment should 
really be unnecessary. But it clearly is 
mandatory because women today do not 
have equal rights. This amendment will 
give them those most valued of rights— 
the rights to a job, to a promotion, to a 
pension, to equal social security benefits, 
to all the fringe benefits of any job. 
There is no denying that these rights are 
different for women than for men. 

It is, of course, easy to jest about this 
matter. For instance, I am sure our GI's 
will not complain if women are drafted 
into the Armed Forces in the same num- 
bers as men. And I'm sure there are men 
who wil welcome the awarding of 
alimony to husbands in divorce actions. 

In any case, I know that men will look 
upon women as the fairer.sex and will 
want to continue opening doors for them. 
This is not inequality, just “womanship.” 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. GirrirHs and others 
have made an excellent case for adoption 
of the Women's Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. I urge overwhelming House 
approval of House Joint Resolution 264. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
associate myself with the remarks made 
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by the gentleman from Michigan, and 
to applaud him for his forthright state- 
ment. As usual he stands up and speaks 
out for what is right. 

Mr, Speaker, the constitutional amend- 
ment before us today is about 200 years 
overdue. While the women of this coun- 
try have made remarkable progress in 
securing rights during the 20th century, 
it is obvious that іп many areas women 
are still faced with discrimination be- 
cause of sex. 

I have long favored a constitutional 
amendment guaranteeing equal rights to 
women. I am proud to say that I intro- 
duced. such a constitutional amendment 
in 1967, House Joint Resolution 808, in 
the 90th Congress and in the 91st Con- 
gress, I reintroduced the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee has used the argu- 
ment that the amendment should not be 
enacted at this time because he has 
scheduled hearings on it in September. 
This is nothing but a delaying action. 
We have been trying to get the chairman 
to hold hearings on this legislation for 
years. 

For too long, this measure has lan- 
guished with the Judiciary Committee 
without one moment's thought or con- 
sideration, and I venture to say that were 
it not for the discharge petition, hearings 
would never have been scheduled. Be- 
sides, the likelihood of any hearings be- 
ing concluded in time for action this 
session of Congress is remote at best. 

It is strange indeed to hear some of 
our colleagues who so strongly fought 
for civil rights in other areas now oppos- 
ing equal rights for women. We are liv- 
ing in an age in which the cry of civil 
rights has often been used as a smoke- 
screen for what many of its advocates 
really intend as preferential treatment. 
As I have pointed out so often in the 
past, Congress has been  badgered, 
harassed, and intimidated into enacting 
ill-conceived and illegal legislation in or- 
der to appease and accommodate vocif- 
erous militants whose concern is not 
equal rights but violence and disruption. 

It is absolutely astounding that dur- 
ing the virtual avalanche of so-called 
civil rights legislation introduced and 
passed by the Congress, only tacit atten- 
tion was being given by Congress to the 
plight of America's women who were be- 
ing denied job opportunities because of 
sex. The mere fact that the House is go- 
ing to vote on this constitutional amend- 
ment is an indicative that the American 
people want this Congress to re-establish 
its priorities. The day of capitulating to 
the likes of the Black Panthers is over. 
The time for rewarding loyal Americans 
is at hand. 

In no country in the history of the 
world have its women made such à mag- 
nificent contribution to society as in 
America. American women have a 
pioneering spirit. In the early days of this 
country, they not only raised children 
and were the backbone of the American 
family, but so often they were forced 
to endure incredible hardship in order 
to carve a new Nation out of the wil- 
derness. This Nation owes its very life to 
their indomitable spirit and determina- 
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tion, and yet it was not even until this 
century that American women had an 
opportunity to vote. 

Iam very hopeful that passage of this 
legislation will open a whole new vista 
for America’s women, and it is certain 
that our Nation will be stronger for its 
passage. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend the gentleman for his re- 
marks, and note that, as the gentleman 
knows, my mother helped lead the wom- 
an’s ‘suffrage movement in New York 
in 1917 which led to success nationally 2 
years later. Helen Rogers Reid believed 
that a woman was the equal of any 
man and that no woman should be de- 
nied rights or enjoy special privileges. 
She believed that what was at stake 
was the fundamental principle of equal 
rights for all women under the law and 
equal responsibilities. 

I believe that the joint resolution is 
а major step forward and I strongly sup- 
port it. The day is long since past when 
women should be denied equal pay for 
the same work or be confronted with 
restrietions on the ownership of prop- 
erty or businesses, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT). 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentlewoman from Michigan for yielding, 
and I join with the other Members who 
have congratulated the gentlewoman 
from Michigan on the great leadership 
she has shown in this and in other areas 
of legislation that have come before the 
House of Representatives during the 
years of her magniflcent service here. 

Mr. Speaker, I find myself in agree- 
ment with the distinguished Speaker 
that this is a historic day in this Cham- 
ber, and I am also in complete agreement 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
majority leader that this is an idea whose 
time has long since come. 

Mr. Speaker, I, of course, like all other 
Members of the House, admire immensely 
our distinguished dean, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. CELLER). He has a 
great record of service in this House. 
I have served not only in the House with 
the gentleman, but I have served on the 
Democratic Committee on Platform and 
Resolutions with him, where he has al- 
ways been one of the outstanding mem- 
bers due to his great knowledge and 
wisdom. However, I remind the distin- 
guished gentleman that, if my memory 
does not serve me incorrectly, the plat- 
forms both of the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties have for more than a 
generation been pledging these parties 
to the fulfillment of the mission which 
the gentlewoman from Michigan (Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS) has been trying to achieve 
for years and years. 

Mr. Speaker, the amendment before us 
is tremendously significant, not just for 
the women of our land who constitute 
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over half of our population, but it is im- 
portant to America. This is an effort on 
the part of those who are proposing and 
supporting this legislation that we obtain 
the ful benefit of the services of all our 
people, regardless of sex, in both private 
and Government jobs at every level. 

There are few women in the United 
States who have not endured some type 
of injustice at some time in their lives 
because of their sex, and there are many 
who bear it today in the most blatant 
forms. Every schoolteacher who does not 
receive equal pay for equal work, every 
college graduate who can get only '*wom- 
en's" work, or ends up in a battle trying 
to get a promotion which goes only to a 
man, every civil servant who pays equally 
into the retirement fund but is unable to 
provide equally for her spouse in case of 
death, knows what I mean. The list is 
almost endless. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot change all of 
the prejudices by this amendment, but 
we can change that which is governed by 
law. Not until the law is on the side of 
right and justice, can serious work be 
started on the more deep-seated causes 
of injustice. 

The 19th amendment was the first step 
in bringing the women of the United 
States into this society as persons in their 
own right. After 50 years it is time to 
take another step. 

The men and women elected by the 
people of this Nation have slowly come to 
the point of responding to the aspirations 
of the whole electorate. 

We have moved deliberately, we have 
moved too slowly, we are obligated to act 
now. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. MORTON). 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to extend my appreciation to the very 
distinguished Representative from Mich- 
igan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS.) 

I do not believe there is anyone in this 
Chamber, man or woman, who has not in 
the process of arriving here accumulated 
& great debt of gratitude to the women 
of his or her district. They have con- 
tributed in the great work in the victory 
that brought each Member to this Cham- 
be 


r. 

I believe in the process of establishing 
government, the process which we have 
selected for ourselves in exercising the 
sovereignty of the people, we would not 
succeed unless a great share of that bur- 
den was carried out by the women who 
dedicate themselves to the proposition of 
self-government. 

It seems to me this resolution is appro- 
priate in the fiow of civilization as it 
develops. If we are going in clear con- 
science to say that women should carry 
a lion’s share of the burden of estab- 
lishing government, it seems to me we 
should say that they have the opportu- 
ae and the right to participate fully in 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker and my col- 
leagues here, I stand in wholehearted 
support of this joint resolution. The 
party of which I am a member and of 
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which I am an officer has for some 25 or 
30 years incorporated the proposition of 
equal rights for women in its basic plat- 
form. 

Although this might not be the pro- 
cedure that some would like, it seems to 
me that if this procedure does not take 
place no other more conventional meth- 
ods of bringing legislation to this floor 
will take place. 

Therefore, I say—let us get on with it. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend my colleague, the gentleman 
from Maryland, for his very fine state- 
ment. I urge the unanimous support of 
the House for this amendment to the 
Constitution. 

The President's Task Force on Wom- 
en's Rights and Responsibilities has 
aptly pointed out that approval of the 
amendment “would impose upon women 
as many responsibilities as it would con- 
fer rights." The laws of property and 
marriage which presume and perpetu- 
ate a dependent status must be revised. 
Labor legislation to protect women as the 
“weaker sex," however well intentioned, 
now operates to bar women from jobs 
which many women have the ability and 
the desire to fill. Presidents Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon have all 
endorsed the equal rights amendment, to 
provide a firm legal framework for 
changes in laws arbitrarity discriminat- 
ing against women. 

It is hard to take seriously the argu- 
ment that the equal rights amendment 
should not be approved without hearings. 
We have had almost half a century to get 
down to business. I signed the discharge 
petition initiated by the gentlewoman 
from Michigan because the time has 
come to act. I shall vote yes because I 
agree with the task force that equal op- 
portunity for women is “a matter of sim- 
ple justice.” 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Recorp a letter from Larry 
O'Brien supporting this amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
letter from Larry O'Brien in support of 
this amendment is as follows: 


Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1970. 
Hon, MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar MARTHA: Hearty congratulations to 
you on clearing the first hurdles in the leg- 
islative battle for equal rights for women! 

The Equal Rights Amendment is landmark 
legislation, and I was pleased to learn that 
you had achieved the needed 218 signatures 
to your discharge petition to bring it to a 
vote.in the House. This is a tribute to your 
skiliful strategy and power of persuasion. 

I was also pleased, though not surprised, 
to note that 154 of the petition signers are 
Democrats—many of whom have sponsored 
equal rights bills in the House. I am sure 
that they and all their Democratic colleagues 
will make a special effort to be present and 
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voting on August 10 in support of H.J. Res. 
264. 
If there is anything I can do fto assist in 
this effort, you know you can count on me. 
Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. FRASER). 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with others in paying tribute 
to the leadership of the gentlewoman 
from Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS) in giv- 
ing the, House the opportunity to con- 
sider this amendment. I want to make 
three quick points about the amend- 
ment. 

First, a reading of the amendment in- 
dicates quite clearly what it is about. The 
amendment says there shall not be dis- 
crimination solely on account of sex in 
the laws of the United States or the 
various States. That is a very plain and 
direct statement. I have thought careful- 
ly about it and its application, and I can 
see no difficulty ahead for either the 
Congress or the State legislatures work- 
ing under such a simple and direct 
mandate. 

Second, it is clear that this is not the 
first time that this amendment has been 
given rather careful consideration. 

There were hearings held in both the 
House and the Senate—in the House 
Committee on the Judiciary some years 
ago, more recently in the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary—and the Senate 
several times has passed this amendment 
and sent it to the House. It is not as 
though this amendment is before us 
without hearings, without testimony, or 
without careful consideration. 

Third, I want to make the point that 
this amendment does not bar legislation 
using reasonable classifications where 
the basis for the classification is related 
to the object of the legislation, This 
amendment offers no difficulty. 

There are innumerable differences 
among the citizens of the United States. 
There are many differences that we seek 
to treat legislatively. We try to aid the 
handicapped; we try to protect minor 
children; we legislate all kinds of acts in 
the name of public welfare, based upon 
differentiation among citizens, based 
upon their circumstances, and this 
amendment will not impair that process. 
It simply states that you may not arbi- 
trarily lay down a standard of sex and 
nothing more as a basis of classification 
inthe legislative process. You need to de- 
fine the purposes and to draw the circle 
which wil include those for whom the 
legislation is intended. a reasonable 
classification relevant to the ends of that 
legislation. Thus it is that in the hear- 
ings and in the reports that have been 
made earlier on this amendment it has 
been suggested that with respect to selec- 
tive service, the draft, this would be the 
application of this amendment: 

Women would be equally subjected to 
military service, but they would not be 
required to serve in the Armed Forces 
where they are not fitted any more than 
men are required to serve where they are 
not fitted. Women already serve in the 
Armed Forces as volunteers. 
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Mr. Speaker, this amendment prohib- 
its denial of equality of rights under law 
on account of sex. Today we must take 
the first step to write this principle ex- 
plicitly into our fundamental charter. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ANDERSON), for purposes of debate. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I listened a few minutes ago to 
the distinguished chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee with great respect, as I 
always do, in his opposition to this par- 
ticular joint resolution. It seemed to me 
that his objections were more substan- 
tive than procedural. 

“What does equality mean?" 
claimed the dean of the House. 

The language of the equal rights 
amendment is very simple. It simply 
means equality of rights under the law 
shal not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex. 

But no one knows, the gentleman 
says, what equality means under this 
amendment. Some have even gone so far 
as to suggest that with its adoption we 
are going to consign women to the coal 
mines, to jettison the law of domestic 
relations, and any number of untoward 
consequences will result. 

As one who for the last few years has 
supported equal rights regardless of race, 
color, or creed, I find it a little difficult 
to see what the insuperable obstacle and 
difficulty now is when we consider the 
subject of equality and equal rights 
within. the context of the rights of 
women. I. am unwilling to admit that in 
voting for equality for women, I have 
somehow introduced a new note of uncer- 
tainty into the law. It seems to me that 
any issue that has been around for 47 
years has been tried in the court of public 
opinion, and no one is going to charge 
us with hasty or precipitous action if we 
finally act today. 

I support this amendment fully recog- 
nizing that I am not following doctor's 
orders, or at least not the advice of one 
Dr. Edgar Berman. But when I consid- 
ered that this same doctor had been ad- 
vising both Hubert Humphrey and the 
Democratic National Committee, I felt no 
special compunction to put any faith in 
his diagnosis given the condition of those 
patients. In reading Dr. Berman's com- 
ments, I found it disturbingly ironic that 
in a nation which put three men on the 
moon, we should somehow be concerned 
with the mental aberrations of women 
because of the so-called lunar cycle. After 
allit was men who conceived and engi- 
neered the lunar landing and men who 
were selected to make the initial flight. 

Let me refer to the point made by some 
that we will be engendering а vast 
amount of litigation if we adopt this 
amendment. Let me point out, as the 
President's Task Force on Women's 
Rights and Responsibilities has previ- 
ously reported: 

It is ironic that the basic rights women 
seek through this amendment are guaranteed 
all citizens under the Constitution. The ap- 
plicability of the 5th and 14th amendments 
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in parallel cases involving racial bias has 
been repeatedly tested and sustained, a proc- 
ess which has taken years and has cost mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Do Members who oppose the equal 
rights of women amendment suggest that 
we should not have had those court 
cases; that we should not have spent 
those millions of dollars to test the va- 
lidity of the fifth and 14th amendments? 
I would submit the mere fact that we 
may have some litigation should not 
deter us from today adopting the amend- 
ment for equal rights for women. 

Mr. Speaker, as one among many in 
this body who has sponsored the equal 
rights amendment to the Constitution, I 
wish to express my enthusiastic support 
and urge adoption of the amendment. I 
want to commend all those who have 
worked so hard on behalf of this amend- 
ment both in the Congress and at the 
grassroots level, both Republicans and 
Democrats, men and women. I want to 
pay special tribute to the gentlewoman 
from Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS), who 
has worked tirelessly and successfully 
to bring this resolution to the floor to- 
day. 

There are those who complain with 
some justification that we have no 
women astronauts, and point to this as 
a prime example of sex discrimination. 
While there may be merit to their com- 
plaint, let me say that I am much more 
interested in the everyday, down-to-earth 
forms of sex discrimination which are 
of more immediate concern to the vast 
majority of our female citizenry. And 
there is ample evidence that discrimi- 
nation on account of sex is stil wide- 
spread in this country. 

Last year marked the 50th anniversary 
of the ratification of the suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution, and yet 
in many instances women are still treat- 
ed as second-class citizens. As the Presi- 
dent's Task Force on Women's Rights 
and Responsibilities has pointed out: 

The United States, as it approaches its 
200th anniversary, lags behind other enlight- 
ened, and indeed some newly emerging, 
countries in the role ascribed to women. 


In its letter of transmittal, dated 
December 15, 1969, the task force said: 

Women do not seek special privileges. They 
do seek equal rights. They do wish to assume 
their full responsibilities. Equality for wom- 
en is unalterably linked to many broader 
questions of social justice. Inequities within 
our society serve to restrict the contribution 
of both sexes. 


And the task force went on to rec- 
ommend, “a national commitment to 
basic changes that will bring women into 
the mainstream of American life. Such 
а commitment, we believe, is necessary 
to healthy psychological, social, and eco- 
nomic growth of our society.” 

One of the task force’s specific rec- 
ommendations was the passage of the 
equal rights amendment which we are 
now considering. In discussing the need 
for such an amendment, the task force 
Observed that despite the applicability of 
the fifth and 14th amendments in 
parallel cases involving racial bias: 

The Supreme Court . . . has thus far 
not accorded the protection of those amend- 
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ments to female citizens. It has upheld or 
refused to review laws and practices making 
discriminatory distinctions based on sex. 


The task force goes on to cite nu- 
merous examples of such discriminatory 
laws and practices which are still in force 
because the Supreme Court has either 
upheld them or refused to review them. 
And so, to those who would argue that 
this amendment is somehow superfiuous 
to current constitutional and statutory 
guarantees, let me say that the facts do 
not support this argument. In the words 
of the task force report: 

A constitutional amendment is needed to 
secure justice expeditiously and to avoid the 
time, expense, uncertainties, and practical 
difficulties of a case-by-case, State-by-State 
procedure. 


And so, Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly 
endorse this amendment as a necessary 
final step in eliminating the last legal 
vestiges of discrimination in this country. 
I fully recognize that a disparity con- 
tinues to exist between the equality guar- 
anteed by law and the extent to which it 
is actually enjoyed by all our citizens. We 
must continue to move forward on all 
fronts to guarantee equal rights for all 
our citizens and thereby close the gap 
which exists between law and reality. 
That should apply with equal force to 
racial and ethnic minority groups as well 
as women. By passing this amendment 
we will hasten the day when that goal 
can be fully realized. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tlewoman from Washington (Mrs. May). 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in en- 
thusiastic and wholehearted support of 
this legislation to provide constitutional 
protection against laws and official prac- 
tices that discriminate on the basis of sex. 
And, I would like to comment briefly 
within the time allotted to me. Much has 
already been said here today about the 
implications of this legislation—histori- 
cally and sociologically and most impor- 
tant of all, of course, legally. 

An earlier speaker during the debate 
stated that Members of this body were 
hearing only from women's groups in 
support of this amendment, and that 
their remarks would have to be regarded 
as suspect. 

If the women's organizations are to be 
considered suspect, let it be on the right 
grounds. They certainly can be indicted 
and found guilty of spending years ex- 
periencing and studying the impact of 
discrimination, of doing all the spade- 
work necessary to clearly prove the need 
for this equal rights amendment, and I 
congratulate them for their work. 

It is because of their leadership, their 
carefully prepared legal briefs, their doc- 
umented case histories, that every Mem- 
ber of this House has been provided the 
factual body of evidence upon which we 
base our case today. 

I salute this suspect group which in- 
cludes the initiators of the movement, 
the National Women's Party; the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs; the recently 
organized National Organization of 
Women, and many others. 

As one who has been a sponsor of leg- 
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islation proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to equal rights for men and women 
since coming to Congress, I can only say 
that it is way past time for action to 
protect women’s rights as citizens, as 
human beings, as persons. It is way past 
time to eliminate discrimination against 
women. It is way past time to recognize 
women's ability to contribute to the eco- 
nomic, social, and political life of this 
Nation. 

The history of this Nation, the first 
government based upon the proposition 
that governments derive their just pow- 
ers by consent of the governed, could not 
have been written without the contribu- 
tions of women. 

The fifth and 14th amendments have 
not provided equal rights for women— 
it took the 19th amendment to secure 
the right to vote. 

When the 19th amendment was finally 
ratified, 50 years ago, it was hoped that 
there would follow a general revision of 
laws and practices so that legal discrim- 
ination against women would end. As 
you well know, though, as recently as 
1964 we found it necessary to include in 
title VII of the Civil Rights Act a provi- 
sion to prohibit discrimination on the 
basis of sex as well as race. 

This proposed amendment, while not 
precluding the possibility of broader 
fifth and 14th amendment interpreta- 
tions, would bolster those amendments. 

This amendment is necessary to pro- 
vide women with 100 percent protection 
under the Constitution. Women are given 
no special privilege—this amendment 
merely forbids discrimination on the 
basis of sex. It provides constitutional 
protection against laws and official prac- 
tices that differentiate because of sex. 

In all too many States, there are still 
vestiges of the English common law 
which treated women as inferiors. These 
laws are the reason the equal rights 
amendment has been introduced in Con- 
gress after Congress. These laws are the 
reason it must be adopted during this 
Congress. 

Some say the Supreme Court ought 
simply take another look at the Con- 
stitution and declare that women are 
persons. Apparently this is not legally 
possible because it is the intent of the 
lawmakers that counts—and it was the 
intent of the writers of the Constitu- 
tion to leave women out because they 
were writing it in the light of the old 
English common law wherein women 
were not considered to be persons. 

So, this amendment is necessary. 

I might also note that special laws 
may still be enacted for citizens in need 
of special laws. No one questions special 
laws for veterans, or for the blind, or for 
various segments of our society—it would 
certainly not be inconsistent to still have 
special laws for mothers or mothers-to- 
be 


Let me point out, though, that all over 
this country, so-called protective legis- 
lation is being used as a tool to circum- 
vent title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act—and is being used today in arguing 
against this amendment. Protective leg- 
islation, in fact, protects women out of 
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the better paying jobs. Protective legis- 
lation, health laws, if you will, should 
apply to both sexes. No citizen, because 
of some sort of stereotyped thinking, 
should be arbitrarily denied rights and 
opportunities. Men and women do have 
obvious physiological differences. How- 
ever, they also perform many of the same 
or overlapping roles. 

Some State laws—those which deny 
rights or restrict freedoms of one sex— 
would be violative of the equal rights 
&mendment and rendered unconstitu- 
tional. Laws which confer rights, bene- 
fits and privileges on one sex would have 
to apply to both sexes equally, but would 
not be rendered unconstitutional by this 
amendment. 

In any event, the issue of nullification 
of special State protective labor laws for 
women, such as those governing limi- 
tations on hours of work, weightlifting 
on the job, and prohibitions against 
nightwork, for women employees only, 
are fast becoming moot. The Federal 
law—title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964—prohibits sex discrimination in 
employment and requires employers cov- 
ered by the act to treat men and women 
equally. A number of States have already 
conceded that special restrictions on 
women may no longer be enforced. 
States would still have the power to en- 
act laws regulating public health and 
safety using reasonable classifications. 
Likewise, employment requirements 
based on physical stamina and strength 
would be allowed. What would not be 
allowed to continue is arbitrary classi- 
fication on the basis of sex. Adoption of 
the amendment would not mean a lower- 
ing of labor standards. It would mean 
that State legislatures would be able to 
raise work standards for men to meet 
those now set for women. 

Let's be realistic. Not all women want 
to or are able to assume the historic 
mother role in a family. Look at all the 
statistics that are published today— 
there are more women than men in this 
country, men die younger, there are more 
divorces. So, we have many women who 
will never marry, others who are widows 
with families to provide for, yet others 
who are divorcees with families to pro- 
vide for—women with much responsibil- 
ity and little opportunity to achieve what 
they need to sustain their families. 

In connection with divorces, I might 
note, both sexes would benefit—and so 
would the children. In divorce decrees, 
child custody and support decisions are 
based on predetermined judgments of 
who should undertake this responsibility. 
Under this equal rights amendment, this 
decision would be based on the child's 
welfare and who is best able to under- 
take this responsibility. Many States are 
already changing anyway—mothers and 
fathers are often both legally responsible 
for the support of their children in many 
States. And, more than one-third of the 
States now permit alimony to be awarded 
to either spouse—under this amendment, 
in States where the law now provides for 
alimony only for wives, courts could 
award alimony to husbands as well, un- 
der the same conditions as they apply 
with respect to wives. 
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We cannot in good conscience wait 
any longer. We have already waited too 
long to provide this basic right of equal- 
ity for men and women. The growth of 
groups working to obtain enactment of 
this legislation speaks eloquently and 
sometimes stridently for itself. But the 
main thrust of this women's movement, 
regardless of its manifestations, is to ob- 
tain equal rights and protection under 
the law, acceptance as persons, recogni- 
tion based on individual merit—in short, 
we want to make it possible for women to 
contribute to this land we love—and we 
need their contributions. 

I want this measure passed by this 
House of Representatives and by this 
Senate and sent this year to the States 
for ratification. Let us bring historic dis- 
tinction to this Congress during this, the 
50th anniversary of the passage of the 
women's suffrage amendment. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield now to 
the gentlewoman from Illinois, my dis- 
tinguished colleague (Mrs. REID). 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, as 
the sponsor of a companion resolution, 
I rise in support of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 264, to provide for a constitutional 
amendment relative to equal rights for 
men and women. 

Let me say at the outset that I per- 
sonally do not feel discriminated against 
as a woman in the Congress, but I do 
know there are and have been many in- 
stances in all walks of life in which 
women have been unfairly denied their 
full constitutional and legal rights in 
this era when our Nation is dedicated to 
the principle of equal rights for all. 

In my judgment, the majority of 
American women are not seeking special 
privilege but they do want equal oppor- 
tunity, equal responsibility, and equal 
protection under the law. An abiding 
concern for home and children should 
not restrict their freedom to choose the 
role in society to which their interest, 
education, and training entitle and qual- 
ify them. But this legislation is more 
than an effort to insure equal rights for 
women for it would impose upon them as 
many responsibilities as it would confer 
rights. I believe this objective is desir- 
able. For instance, while it would guar- 
antee women and girls admission to pub- 
licly supported educational institutions 
under the same standards as men and 
boys, it would also require women to as- 
sume equal responsibility for alimony 
and child support within their means as 
is the standard applied to men. Women 
presently bear these responsibilities in 
some States, but not in all. It would also 
require that women not be given auto- 
matic preference for custody of children 
in divorce suits. The welfare of the child 
would become the primary criterion in 
determining custody. 

Once the equal rights amendment has 
been passed and ratified, the burden of 
proving the reasonableness of disparate 
treatment on the basis of sex would 
shift to the Federal Government or the 
States, whereas presently the burden is 
on the aggrieved individuals to show un- 
reasonableness. On the other hand, the 
mere passing of the amendment will not 
make unconstitutional any law which has 
as its basis a differential based on facts 
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other than sex. It will, in the broad field 
of rights, eliminate discrimination in 
that it will make unconstitutional any 
legislation with disparate treatment 
based wholly or arbitrarily on sex. 

The equal rights amendment has been 
debated more than 40 years. As Victor 
Hugo once said: 


Greater than the tread of mighty armies 
1s an idea whose time has come. 


And certainly this legislation is long 
overdue. It is my hope that it wil; receive 
the necessary two-thirds majority for 
approval by the House today and that it 
will be considered by the Senate and sub- 
mitted to the States for ratification soon. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER). 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentlewoman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, as a woman Member of 
this body, I wish to make it completely 
clear that I do not have any desire to 
become one of the boys, and I think that 
should be an irrelevant issue at this time. 

The difference between the sexes cer- 
tainly is not a legislative matter, nor is 
it something I wish to change. Nonethe- 
less, as a Representative of the people 
from the factories and from the banks, 
in the professions and in Government 
itself, Imust say we have seen discrim- 
ination against women in every walk of 
American life—although I will say not 
to my knowledge in this body. 

In recent years we have seen the 
"credibility gap," and we have experi- 
enced the "generation gap." The prob- 
lem discussed today relates to the “op- 
portunity gap.” Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
underscore the fact that the gap in op- 
portunities for women is not a phenom- 
enon of the 1960’s and the 1970’s alone. 

Since 1923, the effort has been mount- 
ing to pass a consitutional amendment 
that would wipe clean the slate of prej- 
udice against women that has become 
traditional in our American way of life. 
Fathers with daughters now enrolled in 
expensive colleges, take heed: A man 
with an eighth-grade education in 1968 
earned an average of $6,580 per year, 
says the Department of Labor. Yet a 
woman with 4 years of college earned 
just $6,694—or $9.50 per month more— 
despite her 8 additional years of educa- 
tion. The typical male college graduate 
was meanwhile earning $11,795 per an- 
num-—almost double the yearly salary of 
the female graduate. 

Thus we see the opportunity gap is 
augmented by the “earnings gap." The 
gap in pay between male and female em- 
ployees performing equal work is grow- 
ing. The Department of Commerce re- 
veals that in 1967 a workingwoman 
earned 64 cents for every dollar earned 
by a male worker. Yet by 1968, wages for 
men had risen so that the female worker 
was earning only 58 cents for every dol- 
lar paid to him. 

On the campus, in the marketplace, in 
the courts—women do not enjoy the full 
rights of men. Admission standards for 
women are higher at some universities 
and colleges although women usually 
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score higher on qualifying examinations. 
Many firms, despite the provisions of ti- 
tle VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
will not give equal consideration to men 
and women applying for positions in 
which both could perform equally well. 
In some States, women convicted of cer- 
tain crimes serve longer sentences in 
prison than do males convicted of the 
same crimes. In some States, “passion 
killing” of a wife by her husband is per- 
mitted, although the reverse is consid- 
ered murder by the courts. In several 
States, women may not without the hus- 
band’s consent dispose of property or en- 
gage in business. Women are still the ob- 
ject of “protective legislation” in many 
States, although in essence the laws are 
primarily "restrictive" in nature. Such 
“protection” may prevent desirable job 
advancement for women and prohibit 
women from much sought and desper- 
ately needed overtime work and pay. The 
list of offenses against women is lengthy, 
and yet it is surprising. to see how ac- 
ceptable many of these injustices are in 
ae of an alleged chivalrous code of 
ife. 

The question of equal rights for women 
should be of primary concern to all those 
American families struggling to educate 
their daughters as well as their sons so 
that the talents of these young women 
will be motivated to their country's good. 
As a nation we must take full advantage 
of all the human resources our popula- 
tion has to offer. And when 51 percent of 
our people are denied equality of oppor- 
tunity, then we are robbing ourselves of 
& great treasure of creative thinking. 

It is readily admitted that women 
possess & certain sensitivity unique to 
the sex. Mr. Speaker, how can we as a 
Nation deny the application of that great 
wealth of human sensitivity and com- 
passion in the enormous task of prob- 
lem solving before us in this decade 
and beyond? A woman's sensitivity would 
be à substantial plus in any profession 
or means of service in the community 
today. It is imperative that we conserve 
this valuable and untapped aspect of 
our national human resources and put 
it to work immediately. 

But the only expedient means of free- 
ing womanpower to aid in, the attack 
on our national ills and to work toward 
improving the quality of American life 
is to pass the equal rights amendment 
and thereby assure equality of oppor- 
tunity for women in every walk of life. 
It is not special privilege that is sought 
by the American woman of today, but a 
fair share of opportunity and responsi- 
bility to contribute as & citizen inter- 
ested in her world and the quality of 
life in her community. The American 
woman has a great deal to give. If we as 
& Nation are fearful of accepting the 
gift of her talent, we are selling our- 
selves short and denying our age-old 
claim as a truly civilized Nation of equal- 
ity for all. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mf. Moss) for debate only. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to point out my great affection and ad- 
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miration for the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. I first 
encountered his views on the issue of 
equal rights 18 years ago when I was 
in a drafting subcommittee of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention and he and 
& distinguished gentlewoman by the 
name of Emma Guffy Miller engaged in 
& very spirited debate. The gentleman's 
views have not changed in the interven- 
ing years. I compliment him on his con- 
sistency. 

Let me point out that the protective 
laws which have beén conjured up here 
as a reason for not granting equality in 
our Constitution are themselves some- 
times the most subtle types of discrim- 
inatory legislation encountered anywhere 
against any group or class of our citi- 
zens. I recall 21 years ago in California 
as а member of the State assembly being 
the author of legislation to give women 
in my State control of their paychecks. 
They did not have it. 

It is unthinkable that in this 20th 
century, when we have learned of the ca- 
pacity of women to undertake any as- 
signment and to do it efficiently, we have 
not recognized in the basic laws of this 
Nation the simple fact of equality. 

I believe no one demonstrates more 
effectively than the distinguished gen- 
tlewoman from Michigan (Mrs. GRIF- 
FITHS), through her performance on the 
Committee of Ways and Means and 
through the leadership she has given 
here today, the fact of equality. It is 
merely a simple recognition by all of us 
that it does exist, that simple justice 
demands it no longer be delayed by legal 
contrivance. 

I hope that the vote in this body today 
is an overwhelming endorsement of the 
position taken by both of the great na- 
tional political parties in convention 
after convention, as bait to get votes, 
committing themselves to give that 
equality, to pass this amendment. 

Now, finally, as the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee said, let 
us get on with the job. Let us give the 
vote here today for at least the first step, 
the adoption of this joint resolution. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I am happy to yield to my 
colleague from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I rise in support of 
the amendment that is before the House. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr, Speaker, for many 
years now, I have introduced in each 
Congress a resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women. As a matter of fact, I 
was the first Member to introduce this 
legislation during the current Congress. 
I reintroduced my resolution on the first 
day of the 91st Congress, the number be- 
ing House Joint Resolution 17. 

During an age when Americans are be- 
coming increasingly concerned over the 
right of all people to be given the oppor- 
tunity to utilize their capabilities, skills, 
and talents, it is essential that the 
equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 
Upon ratification of this amendment by 
three-fourths of the State legislatures, 
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this amendment would ultimately rein- 
force the “equal pay for equal work” 
principle which has far too long been 
overlooked or, perhaps, neglected. 

The women of this Nation have earned 
their place in society and the professional 
business world. We owe them the assur- 
ance that the right to equal treatment 
and opportunities under the law will not 
be violated because of sex discrimination. 
And although a previous out-of-State 
commitment has made it impossible for 
me to be: present today, I urge my col- 
leagues to give their overwhelmingly sup- 
port to House Joint Resolution 264, in 
order to meet our obligation to provide 
the women of this Nation with the op- 
portunity .to and assurance of equal 
rights. 

Mr. WOLD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of House Joint Resolution 264, pro- 
posing an amendment to our Constitu- 
tion to grant equal rights to women. 

It is with great pride that I cast my 
vote in support of this constitutional 
amendment proposal, Wyoming, justifi- 
ably called the “equality State,” gave 
birth to the women’s suffrage movement 
in 1868 when our territorial legislature 
granted women the right to vote and to 
hold elective offices. This singular 
achievement is the direct result of the 
efforts of Wyoming’s memorable Esther 
Hobart Morris, one of the great leaders 
of.the women’s movement in our Na- 
tion’s history. Wyoming nearly paid the 
price of statehood for this act of justice 
when the Congress debated our state- 
hood in 1890. 

As: Representative for the equality 
State, I am deeply committed, to wom- 
en’s rights. The women’s equality move- 
ment also has great personal meaning 
to me. My family has been vitally in- 
volved in the women’s suffrage move- 
ment for over 50 years. Three of my 
aunts were active in this movement, and 
in 1917, two of them were arrested for 
picketing the White House for women’s 
voting rights. Three years later, we 
achieved approval of the 19th amend- 
ment, giving women national suffrage. 

One of the early bills I introduced, 
House Joint Resolution 706, is essentially 
identical to the measure we are voting 
today. I am gratified to have joined with 
fellow Members in signing the dis- 
charge petition of the Honorable MARTHA 
GRIFFITHS of Michigan which has made 
this vote possible today. We all have the 
greatest respect for the efforts and dedi- 
cation of our esteemed lady colleague 
who initiated. the discharge petition to 
bring this bill up for vote. 

For too long the Nation has paid mere 
lipservice to the ideal of full equal 
rights for women, Progress has been 
made, but despite the 14th amendment 
and the 1964 Civil Rights Act, women 
still do not rate the “equal protection of 
the laws” guaranteed to all men by the 
14th amendment. The facts are that re- 
peated Supreme Court decisions even as 
late as 1961 have held that women. are 
not persons in the legal sense. 

Despite the recent favorable climate of 
court decisions and laws in this area, leg- 
islative enactments or court interpreta- 
tions cannot take the place of the equal 
rights for women amendment—because 
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there is no durability in either. Statutes 
can be amended and court decisions re- 
versed or invalidated by other interpre- 
tations. 

This amendment proposed is vital to 
give women full protection and rights 
which we hold to be sacred in this coun- 
try. It would bring women under the full 
protection of the Constitution, be a man- 
date to the States to bring laws into line 
making unconstitutional all laws dis- 
criminatory to women, and make it 
possible to enforce title 7 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 which prohibits job 
discrimination on the grounds of race, 
color, religion, or sex. 

We have come a long way today. This 
amendment has been before Congress for 
47 years. We have been successful in 
bringing it to the House floor for vote. 
Our commitment cannot end here. We 
must in all justice pass this measure re- 
soundingly today. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I join 
many of my colleagues today in voting 
for House Joint Resolution 264 proposing 
the approval of an amendment to the 
Constitution guaranteeing equal rights 
for women. This is not a new amendment. 
It has been introduced in every Congress 
since 1923 and has passed the Senate, in 
modified form, twice. This is the first 
opportunity that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has had to vote on the pro- 
posal. I joined with more than 218 Mem- 
bers in signing a discharge petition re- 
quiring that the proposal be brought to 
the floor of the House even though the 
House Judiciary Committee has taken no 
action. I also introduced House Joint 
Resolution 1343 embodying the proposed 
constitutional amendment to indicate my 
strong support for this measure. 

'The time is long past due for the bench 
to treat men and women equally. We still 
find many cases where our legal system 
discriminates against women. In our 
State, for example, a woman's wages can 
be claimed legally by her husband while 
his cannot. In four States a woman can- 
not dispose of her property or engage in 
an independent business without the 
consent of her husband. We all know of 
cases where women are paid lower wages 
for doing the same work done by men. 
There are no excuses for these inequali- 
ties and they should be remedied. 

I vote today for the equal rights for 
women amendment because it recognizes 
the equal role that women play in our 
society. Not only must this role be a 
fact, it must also be recognized in our 
legal system. The floor manager in the 
House has indicated that she will enter- 
tain no amendments on the amendment 
as it is introduced. I do have some reser- 
vations concerning the amendment as it 
now stands in that it does not recognize 
the legitimate distinctions that should 
continue to be made. I would not want, 
for example, to see maternity leave dis- 
continued under the provisions of this 
bill. I trust that these distinctions will 
be recognized in the legislation as it is 
finally passed by the Senate. 

I commend my colleague from Michi- 
gan, Representative GRIFFITHS, for her 
able work in bringing this legislation to 
the floor. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
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join my colleagues in commending the 
distinguished and gracious lady from 
Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS) whose energy 
and preservance are evidenced today by 
the very fact that the House is consider- 
ing House Joint Resolution 264. 

Every woman in America, and all who 
cherish individual liberties and equality 
under law, have reason to be grateful to 
MARTHA GRIFFITHS. As the father of three 
precious daughters whose future will be 
made easier by her constitutional 
amendment, I, too, am grateful. 

There is a tendency among too many 
of our well-meaning citizens to discuss 
women’s rights only in a lighter vein. 
They fail to conceive that there is a real 
problem involved. Indeed, the instances 
of discrimination on the basis of sex are 
still too numerous to deny. 

The laws of many States still prohibit 
women from working in certain occupa- 
tions. Dual pay schedules remain com- 
mon in schools and private business. Tui- 
tion to some State universities is higher 
for women than for men. Certain States 
restrict the rights of married women to 
own property or to establish businesses. 
Women continue to be denied basic legal 
rights in many States. These injustices 
are frequently perpetrated under the 
guise that they are intended “for the 
protection of women.” 

Mr. Speaker, discrimination in any 
form has no place in our society. Before 
the law we must all be equal if justice is 
our goal—regardless of skin color, reli- 
gion, national origin, or sex. 

In times as demanding as these, we 
cannot afford to waste the talents of any 
vast number of citizens. This we are 
doing by denying equal rights to women. 

For the past quarter century, the plat- 
forms of both major political parties in 
this country have supported this amend- 
ment. It is time that we in Congress 
deliver on this pledge. 

As a cosponsor of the joint resolution 
before us, as a signatory to the discharge 
petition, and as a strong believer in equal 
rights for all citizens, I urge a fayorable 
vote on the pending resolution. 

Mr, CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
considering today a so-called equal rights 
amendment. I feel this amendment will 
be absolutely detrimental to the welfare 
of the women in this country. I voted 
against the motion to discharge though 
I shall reluctantly vote for it on final 
passage. I feel we should at least consider 
House Joint Resolution 264 after full 
committee hearings. 

The equal rights amendment of 1964 
has provided equal pay for women per- 
forming work in equal positions. Other 
measures essentially provide for the 
other good portions which this amend- 
ment will cover. 

The proponents view this measure as 
a great upgrading in the status of wom- 
en. I view it as a terrible downgrading 
in the status of women. 

Look how it downgrades the position 
of women: 

In the home—as a parent and as a 
guiding fiber in the world, the woman 
is no longer considered essential. In- 
stead, she is to be encouraged to leave 
the home and go into the labor market 
with the same status as men. She will 
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not be entitled to survivor’s benefits as 
she is now, unless many laws are re- 
written to grant men the same benefits. 
As the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women point out in 
their literature, such legislation might 
mean “eliminating special provisions for 
dependent wives” under the social secu- 
rity legislation. 

Military service—this amendmen‘ will 
open affirmatively the selective service 
laws extended to women. Many of the 
people in my district have told me they 
are opposed to this action. 

Maternity legislation—let me quote 
again from one of the sponsors of this 
legislation, the Business and Professional 
Women's Club, that “Maternity legisla- 
tion would not be affected since it is based 
on function and special service, not on 
sex.” 

Labor laws, hour laws, and so forth— 
this amendment would mean equal treat- 
ment. It would also mean, according to 
BPWC, that “State laws on hours re- 
strictions, night work restrictions, and 
weight lifting limitations no longer pro- 
tect women workers,” just to mention 
a few. 

Another view expressed to me by a 
young woman lawyer is that the law will 
be good because it means that a woman 
will be just as liable to pay alimony to 
her husband, as men have made such 
payments in the past. This further re- 
moves proper and preferred protection 
for women. 

The overwhelming majority of this 
Congress has voted to discharge this 
measure because they feel that the peo- 
ple of our country ought to have the 
right to determine whether or not it be- 
comes law. I am voting for it with great- 
est reluctance and greatest concern and 
am so voting only as I make these re- 
marks about my reservations. 

Mr. Speaker, let us be ever mindful 
of whether we are upgrading or down- 
grading the position of women when this 
amendment goes into the States for their 
acceptance or rejection. I fear the down- 
grading of position far outstrips the up- 
grading of position when this measure 
has been thoroughly studied. 

Again—I strongly favor equal rights 
for women in every way—I simply do not 
believe this is the best way to accomplish 
it. It is perhaps well that the people be 
given the right to determine whether 
this is indeed the proper method. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
historic legislation and I rise in ethusi- 
astic support of it. I am proud to have 
been identified with the sponsorship of 
this constitutional amendment since I 
first came to this House in the 86th 
Congress. 

Such an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is long overdue in order to insure 
equal rights for men and women. It is 
high time that women receive protection 
under the law from discrimination on the 
basis of sex and I commend the gentle- 
woman from Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS) 
for taking the relentless initiative it took 
to bring this issue to a vote today. She 
and all of our colleagues who have joined 
in signing the discharge petition to make 
this vote possible, are to be complimented 
for expediting one of the most significant 
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moves taken in this country to guarantee 
equal justice and equal rights for all. 

This body must take action because the 
courts have abrogated their responsi- 
bility and refused to act to enforce the 
due process and equal protection guar- 
antees of the fifth and 14th amendments 
of the Constitution. It is shocking that 
today, State laws still exist which dis- 
criminate on the basis of sex in such 
vital areas as employment, education, 
and family affairs. This body must in- 
tervene to insure that justice will be 
guaranteed for all Americans, men and 
women alike. 

The resolution wisely provides the 
Congress and the States with the power, 
within their respective jurisdictions, to 
pass appropriate legislation to enforce 
equal rights under the law for men and 
women. This means that the confusion 
and ambiguity surrounding these dis- 
criminatory laws and court decisions can 
be cleared up by legislation. This can 
only prove beneficial for all concerned. 

When passed, and I am confident that 
our colleagues wil vote overwhelmingly 
to insure the resolution's passage, the 
amendment must be ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States. 
This will provide the States with an op- 
portunity to have local discussion and 
consideration of the resolution. This will 
give concerned citizens, both men and 
women, the opportunity to engage in con- 
structive discussion and make their views 
known. 

It is distressing that it has become 
necessary for this body to insure that 
women's rights will be protected. As 
American citizens who have contributed 
enormously to make this country great, 
women must be guaranteed equal pro- 
tection under the law. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the discharge petition and 
wish to point out I was number seven on 
the list of those signing the discharge pe- 
tition to make possible today's vote on 
this important constitutional amend- 
ment giving equal rights to women. 

Mr. Speaker, many times in recent 
months I have listened to discussions 
about the amendment before us today. 
And I have been disturbed by the all too 
common’ reaction—particularly among 
males—to ask, “Whọ needs it?” 

Men usually cite the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution and title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act as legal guarantees of 
equal protection under the law. I submit 
that they are making a serious error. 

It is a popular myth in American so- 
ciety today that most women who work 
do so, not because they have to, but be- 
cause they want to. More than 30 mil- 
lion women are employed throughout 
this Nation. The overwhelming majority 
work because they must work—to sup- 
port their families or to help raise their 
family income above the poverty level. 

A very small percentage work solely for 
personal fulfillment. And, of those who 
do, most have schooled themselves not to 
openly resent the almost inevitable wage 
differential. 

Economic parity with men is perhaps 
the single greatest complaint of women 
in the labor force today. 
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Fifteen years ago, women’s wages for 
full-time jobs were about 64 percent that 
of men. Today, women’s salaries have 
slipped to about 58 percent that of men. 
To be more explicit, in 1969 white males 
earned an average of $7,870; black males 
earned about $5,314; while white females 
earned $4,580, and black females earned 
only $3,478. 

Under existing legislation, this situ- 
ation can be corrected only on a costly 
and time-consuming case-by-case, State- 
by-State level. 

Education is no guarantee of equality, 
either. Female Ph.D.’s performing the 
same tasks as their male colleagues earn 
about a third less per year. 

In a survey of 300,000 men and women 
in the National Register of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel, women were sub- 
stantially behind in the pay scale, even 
when their scholastic credentials and 
years of experience were identical to that 
of men. 

About 9 percent of America’s scientists 
in 1970 are women. Their median annual 
income is about $10,000, considerably 
less than the $13,200 earned by their 
male colleagues in positions of equal re- 
sponsibility and complexity. 

At one of our most prestigious Amer- 
ican universities, 24 percent of the doc- 
torates awarded each year go to women. 
Yet in this same institution, the per- 
centage of women with tenure on the 
faculty has remained steady at just over 
2 percent since 1957. This hardly reflects 
credit on the academic impartiality of 
this university community, Even more 
disquieting is the knowledge that this 
situation is more representative than 
unique. 

In a study of white collar jobs in a 
large northern city, male accounting 
clerks averaged $165 weekly in wages. 
Female accounting clerks with the same 
job classification averaged $115.50 
weekly. 

Essentially, the female office worker 
was penalized a full $49.50 each week— 
or $2,574 a year—because of her sex. 

For women who must work to augment 
their family incomes, to support children, 
parents, or themselves, this persistent 
wage discrimination is an outrage. 

Fifty percent of American mothers are 
currently employed, with more entering 
the labor market each week. The need 
for a comprehensive network of day care 
centers is obvious, yet until very recently 
this subject was considered of only mar- 
ginal interest to a limited constituency. 

When I am asked why such an amend- 
ment to our Constitution is needed, I 
point out the actual intent of the lan- 
guage of the original document. While it 
does indeed guarantee rights to persons 
and people without reference to sex, 
these individuals were indisputably male 
in accordance with the prevailing Eng- 
lish common law tradition in the 18th 
century. The 19th amendment to the 
Constitution permitted women to vote. 
It is a sad mark in our history, that the 
United States was the last of the so- 
called enlightened governments in the 
world to recognize women as human be- 
ings fully entitled to participate in elect- 
ing officials to public office. 
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The amendment before us today reads 
as follows: 

Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 


Mr. Speaker, this amendment to our 
Nation's most hallowed document gives 
full recognition to the achievement po- 
tential of more than half the population 
of the United States. It does not mean, as 
its detractors have scoffed, that women 
would be required in any way to do work 
for which they are unsuited. 

This amendment is a positive expres- 
sion of national policy. It gives explicit— 
not merely tacit—encouragement to 
American women to seek fulfillment as 
individually gifted people, not as help- 
mates, but as human beings. 

I congratulate our colleague, the gen- 
tlewoman from Michigan, for her distin- 
guished leadership in bringing this 
amendment before the House. Her cour- 
tesy and helpfulness have been of enor- 
mous benefit to all of us. 

A noted philosopher and realist once 
commented: 

Learning is nothing without cultivated 
manners, but when the two are combined in 
& woman, you have one of the best products 
of civilization. 


Mr. Speaker, that statement surely 
characterizes our distinguished colleague 
from Michigan. 

I join her in urging prompt and over- 
whelming support for this amendment 
by the membership of the House on both 
sides of the aisle. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker. As a co- 
sponsor of the equal rights for men and 
women amendment to the Constitution, 
by reasons of my introduction of House 
Joint Resolution 153, I am pleased to see 
this important legislation come before 
the full House at long last. 

I must in all conscience, however, say 
that I did not sign the discharge petition 
for this bill, because I felt that the House 
Committee on the Judiciary should have 
held hearings on this legislation in order 
to provide full answers to the very seri- 
ous questions such an amendment would 
present to our legal system. 

From a practical standpoint, it is clear 
that this is the only way in which this 
bill would ever come before the full 
House. Therefore, I will support passage 
of this legislation, but I would like to 
mention a few legal points which I hope 
the Senate committee will discuss fully 
before taking action on the bill. 

There are 14 specific areas in which 
this legislation wil have legal import. 
They include: minimum wage laws, re- 
stricted hours of work laws, restricted 
occupation laws, compulsory seating 
laws, regulation of industrial homework 
laws, night shift restriction laws, mater- 
nity laws, selective service regulations, 
guardianship laws, alimony laws, divorce 
laws, dower and courtesy laws, Jury serv- 
ice laws, marriage age laws for boys and 
girls. 

All of these laws will be affected by 
passage and ratification of this amend- 
ment. Many of the changes will be for 
the good of all citizens. Some, however, 
require serious consideration to deter- 
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mine whether in fact they will benefit 
the cause of women's equality, or be 
more harmful than beneficial, as it 
would seem on the surface. 

One of the most obvious of these, of 
course, is whether or not our women will 
be eligible for the draft, assuming there 
is still a selective service law in effect. 

Another serious question which wil 
face the courts will be the effect of this 
law on child custody in divorce cases. 
Will this become a question of simple 
financial ability, rather than the emo- 
tional] stability of the child? If this is 
to be the case, it would appear that most 
children might be awarded to the father, 
simply because the mother has not been 
а wage earner for some years. What 
standards will be used to determine who 
is best able to provide the best home 
for the nourishment, physically and 
spiritually, for a growing child? 

An additional, and very important 
question arises in consideration of 
women’s labor laws, which have been 
established in all our States. While I 
agree with the proponents of this legis- 
lation that many of these laws are out- 
dated, and prohibitive rather than pro- 
tective, I believe it has been demon- 
strated that many laws which are to 
the benefit of women, particularly those 
employed in industrial occupations, will 
be abolished. 

A case in point is that action of the 
attorney general in Pennsylvania, who, 
in November 1969, held that the women’s 
labor law provisions covering hours and 
conditions of work, rest periods, seat- 
ing requirements, washrooms, dressing 
rooms and drinking water "accord pref- 
erential treatment and status to female 
employees." Rather than extend such 
preferential treatment to men, the at- 
torney general declared it removed for 
women. 

It would be unfortunate for all con- 
cerned should passage of this legislation 
develop a trend toward such “downward 
equalization" in our States. Further, it 
would seriously limit acceptance of this 
bill in most States across the country. 
Should we not consider this effect be- 
fore putting this legislation before the 
States? 

In view of the lack of attention given 
by the appropriate House committee to 
the legal ramifications of this bill, I 
sincerely hope that our colleagues in the 
Senate will provide full and open consid- 
eration of all aspects of equa] rights. In 
this way, we may develop in the Confer- 
ence Committee a more comprehensive 
bill, which will provide adequate guide- 
lines for the States in their considera- 
tion of ratification, and also for our 
court system for their consideration of 
legal changes under this amendment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have co- 
sponsored the resolution which would 
discharge the proposed equal rights 
amendment from committee jurisdic- 
tion. 

As we are all aware, the United States 
will celebrate its bicentennial—an event 
in which every citizen can take pride. 
Yet, if we are to take a literal interpre- 
tation of history, we must assume that 
our country was built solely on man- 
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power—that the thinking, the wisdom, 
all the hardships endured, and all the 
back-breaking toil which went into mak- 
ing this country great were perform- 
ances solely by the male of the species. 
I believe, however, as do many others, 
that a great deal of womanpower went 
into the making of our country—that 
many a feminine shoulder was put to 
the wheel alongside the masculine ones. 

Thus, in a country which was founded 
on the belief in equality, it, nevertheless, 
took a constitutional amendment, rati- 
fied in 1920, to give the descendants of 
the early women pioneers the right to 
vote. And 50 years later, their grand- 
daughters still face legal discrimina- 
tions of many types. We in the Con- 
gress now have an opportunity—indeed 
a duty—to eliminate the barriers which 
hamper women from accepting the full 
rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. If ratified, the equal rights amend- 
ment will be one of the most important 
constitutional milestones in our coun- 
try’s history. It will accord women the 
rights to full citizenship and, as with all 
rights, enlarge the areas of women’s re- 
sponsibilities. 

Some would have us believe that, in 
this time, there is no longer a need for 
such an amendment. However, lets look 
at the facts. 

Consider, for instance, this year’s fe- 
male college graduates. The only thing 
she will be asked in many interviews is 
how fast she can type. After trudging 
from office to office, she will probably be- 
gin to ask if clerical jobs can lead to 
career opportunities, and begin in a job 
for which she is overtrained. It is a fact 
that 20 percent of the women with 4 
years’ college training can find employ- 
Tobe only in clerical, sales, or factory 
obs. 

The average woman college graduate’s 
annual earnings—$6,694—exceed by just 
a fraction the annual earnings of an 
average male educated only through the 
eighth grade—$6,580. An average male 
college graduate, however, may be ex- 
pected to earn almost twice as much— 
$11,795—as the female. 

Year after year, we, as a nation, con- 
sistently overlook their abilities for man- 
agement and, for the most part, any in- 
tellectual challenge. I might also add 
that, since many universities and col- 
leges require a higher admission stand- 
ard for female applicants than for males, 
we are throwing away a disproportion- 
ately higher share of our national in- 
tellectual resources than might initially 
seem possible. 

Less than 3 percent of the Nation’s at- 
torneys, only 1 percent of our engineers, 
about 7 percent of our doctors, and 9 
percent of our scientists are women. 

Not only do women find it tougher to 
get accepted for either college or into a 
graduate program, when they find a job 
they are often not paid equal wages for 
equal work, 

Further, women comprise only 2 per- 
cent of the executive level in business. 

There is only one woman Senator. No 
women sit in the highest councils of or- 
ganized labor. Only two women have 
held cabinet rank. Only 1.5 percent of 
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Federal civil service rank 16 were held 
by women in 1968. 

In mentioning the fact that only 10 
women are in the House of Representa- 
tives, I do not want to leave the impres- 
sion that I am dissatisfied with the rep- 
resentation Illinois’ 20th District now 
receives. 

There is also evidence pointing to wide- 
spread discrimination against women in 
employment by State and local govern- 
ments. In some places, there are even 
dual-pay schedules for men and women 
public school teachers. Special sex-based 
exemptions deprive women of normal 
jury service in some States. Social secu- 
rity and other social legislation often 
give preferential benefits to one sex over 
the other. Some State laws even require 
heavier criminal penalties for female of- 
fenders than for male offenders for the 
same crime. 

Some businesses have gone the States 
one better in discrimination against 
women, In a recent Wall Street Journal 
article—August 5, 1970—a spokesman for 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
the Nation’s largest securities firm and 
the self-styled champion of the “little 
man” on Wall Street, defended the com- 
pany’s policy of excluding female clients 
from trading in commodities futures by 
stating: 

Women are too emotional ... they often 
get confused by the fast-paced game of trad- 
ing in frozen pork bellies, soybean meal and 
Idaho potatoes. 


These instances of discrimination are 
but a few of the problems our Nation’s 
women face, 

One thing remains clear. Women’s 
rights are not clearly defined under the 
Constitution. The courts, despite their 
noble efforts, have still left us with an 
ambiguous situation for the 1970’s. 

The equal rights amendment would 
establish once and for all that women 
have equal rights and responsibilities 
with men under the Constitution. The 
amendment would not limit either the 
right or responsibilities of men but 
would, instead, extend those same priv- 
ileges to women. Inequitable alimony, 
child support, and child custody laws 
would have to be changed. Thus, men 
would have something to gain as well by 
this amendment. 

Most of all, the equal rights amend- 
ment is a signal to the rest of the world 
that this country, approaching its 200th 
birthday, is still a viable democracy, ex- 
tending to all its citizens equal rights and 
responsibilities. It would be a sign that 
the noble experiment begun in 1776 
has worked, has served its citizens well, 
and that it continues to grow. 

The women of the United States have 
waited 47 years for this amendment. It is 
time that we adopted it. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express support for the motion of the 
gentlewoman from Michigan (Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS), and in favor of recommend- 
ing a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution relative to equal rights for men 
and women. 

I have been a sponsor of the proposed 
constitutional amendment—and had 
hoped that hearings could be scheduled 
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before the Judiciary Committee on which 
I serve. This action would have been 
far preferable to the discharge petition 
route which is being followed today. 

However, being in general support of 
this constitutional change, my vote in 
favor of discharging the Judiciary Com- 
mittee from further consideration of the 
equal rights amendment—House Joint 
Resolution 264—appears to me to be en- 
tirely consistent. 

It would have seemed to me that the 
14th amendment to the Constitution 
guaranteeing “equal protection of the 
laws" would have provided adequate re- 
lief to American women. Even though 
this be so, the proposed change can 
serve to reiterate a determination to 
end discrimination against women in 
employment—and in the various other 
areas where women appear to be de- 
prived of equal rights. 

Mr. Speaker, it has come to my at- 
tention that the delegates to the Illinois 
constitutional convention who are meet- 
ing in our State capital of Springfield, 
Ill, have taken action within the 
last few days to recommend an amend- 
ment to the Illinois constitution consist- 
ent with the proposal which we are con- 
sidering here today. 

By voting for the motion to dis- 
charge—as well as for the proposed 
amendment—House Joint Resolution 
264—I do not want my position to be in- 
terpreted as intending a denial of any 
protection of benefits to which women 
are entitled by reason of their physical 
and biological differences. "Woman's 
health and her status under various con- 
ditions as mother, wife, divorcee, or 
widow are protected under Federal and 
State laws. It does not appear to me 
that the language of the proposed 
amendment should invalidate any of 
those Federal or State laws. 

Mr. Speaker, in any event, our aim 
should be to end discrimination against 
women—and to the extent that it may 
exist—to prevent discrimination against 
men on the basis of their sex. There 
should be no reason why the intent of 
this proposed constitutional amendment 
should be misunderstood—or its pur- 
pose tortured or frustrated. My intent— 
in voting as I do today—is to remove the 
unfair, inequitable, and unnatural dis- 
tinctions which deprive American women 
of the reasonable opportunities which 
are rightfully theirs. Women are entitled 
to equal protection of the laws—and to a 
specific constitutional provision that pro- 
hibits the denial or abridgement of their 
rights as full citizens of our Nation. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, nearly 50 
years have passed since the women of 
this Nation were awarded the right to 
choose candidates and register their 
opinions on matters of political impor- 
tance. Yet, even though the 19th amend- 
ment assured American women the right 
to vote in 1920, the female citizens of 
this Nation have long suffered other 
injustices. Although 30 million American 
women make up 37 percent of the work- 
force, they represent more than their 
fair share of the lowest paid, least pres- 
tigious jobs. In 1968, the unemployment 
rate was 4.8 percent, twice that for men. 
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The median income for women was just 
58.2 percent of that for men, a figure 
which is all the more shocking when we 
realize that it represents a decline for 
women: In 1958, women earned a me- 
dian which was 63 percent of that for 
men. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a situation that 
should have been remedied long ago, at 
least as long ago as the first equal rights 
amendment to the Constitution was in- 
troduced, in 1923. Each session, this 
amendment has been introduced, and, 
more often than not, it has been ignored. 
On March 6, 1969, I introduced House 
Joint Resolution 527 proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relative 
to equal rights for men and women, and 
similar to House Joint Resolution 264, 
which we are discussing today. I believe 
that it is time for us to act on this bill, 
to discharge it from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, to pass it, and to send it to the 
States for ratification. 

I believe women are entitled to this 
protection, as they have been denied 
equal rights, despite their proven abil- 
ities. I believe most members of the 
Delaware General Assembly as well as 
Congress would agree that lady legis- 
lators, who are given equal treatment 
in legislative halls, are among the most 
able representatives. 

I have seen career businesswomen, 
who are often the brains or right arms 
of their superiors, denied promotions or 
opportunities because of their sex. In 
my own congressional office, women have 
reflected great abilities in key admin- 
istrative positions, such as executive and 
legislative assistants. As a lawyer, I can 
say without fear of contradiction—at 
least in my house—that women in the 
professions, such as my wife, who is a 
practicing attorney, are the equal of 
their male counterpart, notwithstand- 
ing the obstacles raised within their 
paths. 

I am proud that my State of Delaware 
was one of the first to abrogate all dis- 
criminatory legislation in this field. I 
believe that justice demands that Con- 
gress act now to help insure full rights 
of women as U.S. citizens. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years now I have been 
@ cosponsor of the equal rights amend- 
ment we are considering today. I am 
pleased that the day has now arrived 
when the House of Representatives can 
and will act affirmatively with regard 
to equal rights for men and women un- 
der law. 

While it is with some reluctance that 
I support a motion to discharge a com- 
mittee of the Congress from further 
consideration of such an important 
amendment, I agree with the gentle- 
woman from Michigan that 47 years is 
long enough to consider any measure. 
Further, this amendment has been be- 
fore the Congress every year since 1923 
and hearings have been held in both 
Houses of Congress on more than one 
occasion. It is well past time, therefore, 
to take action. 

Like many of our colleagues, I believe 
this amendment should not be necessary. 
I believe the Constitution already pro- 
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vides for equal rights under law, and 
that much of the discrimination which 
we must all acknowledge is suffered by 
American women, results more from 
male prejudice and pride than from 
law. Yet there are areas in law where 
distinctions based on sex still exist, and 
the constitutional amendment we pro- 
pose here will serve either to invalidate 
these laws or to extend them equally to 
men and women. 

In some States we have laws placing 
special restrictions on women with re- 
spect to hours of work and weightlift- 
ing on the job. In others women are pro- 
hibited from working in certain occu- 
pations. There are laws, including higher 
standards required for women appli- 
cants, which operate either to exclude 
women from State colleges and univer- 
sities or severely limit their number. 
There are dual pay schedules for men 
and women public school teachers in 
some localities. There are State laws pro- 
viding for alimony to be awarded to ex- 
wives but not ex-husbands; laws plac- 
ing special restrictions on the legal ca- 
pacity of married women or on their 
right to establish legal domiciles. In 
some States married women, but not 
married men, must obtain court approval 
before engaging in an independent 
business. There are laws providing spe- 
cial sex-based exemptions for women in 
jury service; there are heavier criminal 
penalties for women offenders than for 
men offenders committing the same 
crime. Social security and other social 
benefits give greater benefits to one sex 
than to the other; discriminatory pref- 
erences exist in child custody cases; and 
in many States there are different ages 
for males and females in child labor 
laws, age for marriage, cutoff of the right 
to parental support and juvenile court 
jurisdiction. 

Perhaps these laws have evolved be- 
cause we men have sought to protect 
our women from the rigors of the busi- 
ness and work-a-day world. We have 
felt that we were the providers and 
women were our mothers; our wives; our 
widows; our children. In the nearly 200 
years since this Nation was formed, we 
have never legally acknowledged any 
other status for women than that of 
participants in such family units. 

All of us know that today the working 
woman is the rule, not the exception. 
The rights of value to her are the same 
rights that are important to all of us, 
the rights to a job; to a promotion; to а 
pension; to social security; to all of the 
fringe benefits of any job. The working 
woman today may be & young woman 
not yet a part of a family unit, a married 
woman providing supplemental income 
for herself and her family, or a single 
woman or widow dependent only upon 
herself. But the laws we have passed in 
our desire to protect our mothers, our 
wives, our children, limit the hours she 
can work, the type of work she does, the 
pay she receives for her work, and, in 
effect, her ability to provide for herself 
and her dependents in the same way a 
man can. 

A woman may graduate at the top of 
her class from a college or university, 
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only to return to campus as a professor 
&tlessersalary than that commanded by 
& classmate of the opposite sex who was 
а mediocre student. She may spend her 
adult life paying into the social security 
system, but when she dies her widower 
receives nothing from her account, and 
if she lives with a husband to retirement 
she loses the benefit of the payments she 
has made throughout those years. 

The Congress has not been insensitive 
to the need to equalize rights for women. 
A provision was included in the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act prohibiting such discrimina- 
tion. But the first case tried under the 
new law, where Delta Air Lines had fired 
а stewardess for marrying, resulted in a 
ruling against the stewardess even 
though Delta admitted the only question 
in the case was whether being single was 
& bone fide occupational exception. A 
second case, now on appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, brought a lower court de- 
cision that an employer who was willing 
to hire men with preschool children for 
& certain position but would not hire 
women with preschool children, did not 
violate the Civil Rights Act. The court, 
having determined that the defendant 
corporation hired other women, decided 
that they had a qualification other than 
sex for denying the woman the job. 

The Equal Pay Act has recently been 
interpreted for the benefit of women in 
a few instances, but there are, as we all 
know, countless instances where women 
receive unequal pay for the same work 
done by men. 

The executive branch has also attempt- 
ed to reduce discrimination against 
women through comprehensive guide- 
lines for Federal contractors and Fed- 
eral agencies. Recently Attorney General 
Mitchell entered the case of Phillips 
against Martin-Marietta, the second 
case described above, in behalf of Mrs. 
Phillips. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, if women waited 
long enough they might at some time in 
the distant future find that an amend- 
ment to guarantee them equal rights 
would be unnecessary. They waited 50 
years to secure the adoption of the 19th 
amendment and the vote. They have al- 
ready waited 47 years for guarantee of 
equal rights. I believe they have waited 
long enough, and I urge adoption of this 
resolution. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of House Joint Resolution 264. 
As the sponsor of an identical proposed 
constitutional amendment, I believe we 
are long past the time when the law 
should treat men and women differently 
merely because of their sex. 

It has been estimated that there are 
over 1,000 State laws which discriminate 
against women as to property rights, in- 
heritance rights, guardianship rights, 
management of earnings, and many 
others. These laws may or may not have 
been justified at the time of their enact- 
ment, but in either event, they have no 
place on the books today. 

Rarely, Mr. Speaker, has the House 
considered a proposal whose time has so 
clearly come. Both major political parties 
have supported the equal rights for 
women amendment for many years. 
Presidents Eisenhower, Truman, Ken- 
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nedy, and Johnson each supported this 
measure when they were in office. Presi- 
dent Nixon has recently expressed the 
hope there would be widespread support 
for the amendment. The large number 
of Members of this body who have pro- 
posed the amendment indicates that this 
proposal is nonpartisan and non- 
ideological. 

I hope that House Joint Resolution 264 
will receive an overwhelmingly affirma- 
tive vote today, and that it will then win 
speedy Senate approval and ratification 
by the States. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House takes up action to consider the 
equal rights amendment, one figure will 
be missing from Washington despite her 
long and valiant effort in its behalf. 

I refer to the late Miss Elsie Hill of 
Norwalk, Conn., the daughter of former 
Congressman Ebenezer J. Hill, of Con- 
necticut. Miss Hill died at age 86 on 
Thursday night at her home. Following 
passage of the 19th amendment by Con- 
gress, she became the first woman to vote 
in Connecticut in the 1920 elections. Sub- 
sequently, she became national chairman 
of the Woman's Party, a group that had 
fought for this amendment. She had 
noted that the original amendment gave 
women the right to vote, but maintained 
that it did not guarantee them equal 
rights. 

She was a frequent appellant to Wash- 
ington, despite her advanced years, and 
it is my recollection that one of the early 
telephone calls I received following my 
election to Congress, was from Miss Hill, 
urging my attention to this drive. 

I am pleased that the resolution has 
now passed by a compelling margin. I had 
given this problem my earnest considera- 
tion for many years, and once I had be- 
come convinced that a piecemeal effort 
would not be enough, I became а spon- 
sor of the legislation and looked forward 
to giving it my enthusiastic endorsement 
today. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as we prepare to vote today on 
the resolution proposing an “equal 
rights” amendment for women, I com- 
mend to those of my colleagues who 
may be undecided in their minds the 
following editorial from the Sunday 
Times Advertiser, a distinguished news- 
paper published in my home city of 
Trenton. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

AN IpEA'S TIME ARRIVES 

Despite all the jokes about Women's Lib 
and the excessive amount of attention given 
to the bra-burning, Lysistrata wing of the 
movement, there is no avoiding the funda- 
mental and un-funny fact: Women are and 
historically have been victims of discrimina- 
tion. Women are unquestionably typecast in 
the minds of many males as án inferior spe- 
cies, entitled to & lesser range of choices 
as to what they can do with their lives and 
а lower scale of pay for those jobs which 
they are permitted to do. 

That won't make it in this day and age, 
and the situation is changing. Scholarly 
works ‘like Kate Millett’s “Sexual Politics” 
are documenting the injustices. The “wom- 
en's rights” section of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act—inserted in the bill, tronically, as a di- 
versionary tactic by segregationist Southern 
congressmen—is at last being invoked by 
the Justice Department, in the Martin-Ma- 
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rietta and Libbey-Owens-Ford cases, to com- 
bat job discrimination against females. Rep. 
Patsy Mink has been able to chase from 
the Democratic Party’s Committee on Na- 
tional Priorities a doctor who had the mis- 
placed candor to call women psychologically 
and physiologically inferior. And tomorrow, 
the U.S. House of Representatives for the 
first time, is scheduled to vote on a so-called 
"women's rights" amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution that has been introduced vain- 
ly in every Congress since 1923. The amend- 
ment was plucked from an unfriendly com- 
mittee chairman and put on the House cal- 
endar by the rare device of the discharge 
petition—a request for a vote signed by 218 
House members, or a majority. 

The amendment would forbid federal or 
State governments to abridge the equality of 
rights because of sex. Supporters point out 
that it would enhance the rights of men, 
too—by making women equally vulnerable 
to jury duty, for instance, or by striking 
down alimony laws that favor women solely 
because of their sex. It would also eliminate 
laws restricting the legal capacity of mar- 
rled women, and restrictive work laws ap- 
plying only to women. A 1962 Senate com- 
mittee report said it would not affect laws 
granting maternity benefits or criminal laws 
governing sexual offenses, nor would it re- 
quire equal treatment of men and women 
for purposes of military service any more 
than al] men are treated equally in this re- 
spect (but women apparently would be 
equally subject to military conscription.) 

There is legitimate argument over the 
need for the amendment. Some who are 
sympathetic with women's grievances—the 
President's Commission on the Status of 
Women, for instance—think the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments already do the job, 
despite past Supreme Court rulings to the 
contrary, and that the present Supreme 
Court would quickly nullify those earlier 
rulings if a properly-presented case сате 
before it. That argument, though plausible, 
is still only speculation; a new amendment, 
on the other hand, would. make it certain. 
Other objectors believe working women still 
need the protection of labor laws that apply 
exclusively to them, although this argument 
is heard more frequently from the heavily- 
male hierarchy of organized labor than from 
the women themselves. 

As we see it, discrimination is discrimina- 
tion, whether because of race, age or sex, 
and all practical. means to eliminate it 
Should be pursued, including this amend- 
ment. Its passage would be testimony that 
Americans want equal rights not only for 
minorities but for a majority as well—the 
majority of. American citizens who ‘are 
female, 


Mr. McKNEALLY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent months the subject of women's 
rights has generated much controversy; 
not so much because of the issues in- 
volved, but rather because the subject 
has become so emotionally infused. The 
frenzy of passionate rhetoric has ob- 
fuscated the rationality of serious de- 
bate. Evulsions from the "Women’s 
Liberation Movement are more crude 
expressions of self-indulgence than 
words of dedication to a noble cause. 

In light of the emotionalism which 
pervades the issue of women’s rights, I 
believe it is time to take a sober account 
of House Joint Resolution 264. It is 
now that we must with seriousness of 
purpose consider the impact of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment. 

Is it necessary to adopt this resolution 
in order to combat the patronizing atti- 
tude with which women in this country 
are too often regarded? Will the pro- 
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posed legislation do this? I think not. 
The American males’ condescending air 
toward the opposite sex is a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon which legislation alone 
cannot alter. His ego defensive superior- 
ity is too deeply rooted in his cultural 
heritage to be simply dismissed away by 
an act of Congress. I fear, Mr. Speaker, 
that the time-honored battle between 
the sexes cannot be legislated into his- 
tory; it is not possible for the resolution 
before us today to do so. 

We might also ask ourselves, Mr. 
Speaker, if it is necessary to pass House 
Joint Resolution 264 in light of the many 
accomplishments and acnievements by 
women in recent years. The American 
female, whose role in years past was re- 
stricted to the home, has made meaning- 
ful and positive contributions to society. 
Today, the women of this country are 
more active, better informed, and their 
interests more diversified than their 
mothers' a generation ago. Today, in ath- 
letics we watch women compete in track 
and field events, tennis, golf, and even 
horseracing. In business and industry, 
top executive positions are held by 
women. In Government, today's women 
occupy positions of enormous responsi- 
bility. In statehouses across the Nation, 
in this Congress, in the Executive Offices 
of the President, the American woman 
plays an active role in shaping the future 
of her country. My predecessor, the Hon- 
orable Katharine St. George who repre- 
sented the people of New York's 27th 
Congressional District for 18 years, from 
1947 to 1965, distinguished herself as a 
dedicated public servant. Her service in 
the House of Representatives was a credit 
to the State of New York. Mrs. 56; George 
labored arduously for the women's rights 
campaign; it was very close to her heart. 
It is outstanding women like Katharine 
St. George who have done the most to 
advance the women's rights movement. 

Why, then, we might ask, is it neces- 
sary to adopt the proposed resolution? 
If the American woman is making such 
significant gains, if she is making such 
outstanding progress in exercising her 
civil rights why then is it necessary for 
Congress to act on her behalf? 

Mr. Speaker, it is precisely for this 
reason that we must act to adopt House 
Joint Resolution 264. It is precisely be- 
cause of these achievements that we 
must act—act not only to give them rec- 
ognition, recognition long overdue, but 
act also to underscore these gains and to 
insure their continued success. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that I early signed 
the discharge petition of. my distin- 
guished colleague, MARTHA GRIFFITHS, to 
have the resolution passed out of com- 
mittee. That the contemporary female 
has begun to surmount the barriers of 
prejudice and discrimination is encour- 
aging. But, we must not forget that the 
successes of the women's rights cam- 
paign are relatively modest successes. 
Until the American female is fully ac- 
cepted in whatever role she may choose 
to assume, the crusade will continue. It 
is our responsibility, it is our duty to se- 
cure by law her civil liberties. 

Finally, Mr. Speeker, we must adopt 
House Joint Resolution 264 not only to 
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insure the continued success of the equal 
rights movement, but also to strike out 
at the flagrant institutional, de jure dis- 
erimination against women; discrimina- 
tion in the name of protective laws, dis- 
crimination in the name of welfare for 
the weaker sex, discrimination in the 
name of security and safety for our 
women. Let us not believe this is a moot 
issue—a red herring, if you please. The 
need for legislation to put an end to 
“legal” discrimination is real. 

No woman litigant has ever stood be- 
fore the Supreme Court and successfully 
argued that she is entitled to the “equal 
protection of the law’s” clause of the 14th 
amendment. 

Numerous Federal court decisions 
demonstrate that women are not pro- 
tected against discrimination under the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. 

Though the Equal Pay Act has been 
interpreted recently by the courts in two 
or three instances for the benefit of 
women, there are literally millions of 
instances in this country where an un- 
equal wage is paid to women for the same 
work. 

Mr. Speaker, the time for action is 
now. We can do nothing and be content 
with the status quo—or we can take it 
upon ourselves to remedy a grave in- 
justice. I choose the latter, Mr. Speaker, 
and I urge my colleagues to pass the 
equal rights resolution, 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as a 
sponsor of a constitutional amendment 
to guarantee equal rights for women and 
as a signer of the discharge petition 
which brought this measure to the floor, 
I call upon my colleagues to recognize 
the clear and urgent need for this pro- 
posal and to render its two-thirds ap- 
proval. 

In an era when we are deeply con- 
cerned with insuring the rights of even 
the smallest minority, it seems implaus- 
ible that we have not yet extended this 
basic guarantee to women. 

Yet, this amendment has been pend- 
ing before the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee for 47 years—since 1923— without 
action. It took a special effort on the part 
of my dear colleague from Michigan, 
Representative MArTHA GRIFFITHS, to 
bring it to the floor this year. 

In eonsidering this measure, we must 
remember that women do not seek spe- 
cial privileges. They seek equal rights. 
They wish to assume their full respon- 
sibilities. 

As the President's Task Force оп 
Women's Rights and Responsibilities 
noted in its report last December: 

Equality for women 1s unalterably linked to 
many broader questions of social justice. 

Inequities within our society serve to re- 
strict the contributions of both sexes. We 
have witnessed a decade of rebellion dur- 
ing which black Americans fought for true 
equality. 'The battle still rages. Nothing could 
demonstrate more dramatically the explo- 
sive potential for denying fulfillment as 
human beings to any segment of our society. 


The proposed amendment provides 
that— 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any state on account of sex. 
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This amendment would insure equal 
rights under the law for men and women 
and would secure the right of all per- 
sons to equal treatment under the laws 
and official practices without differentia- 
tion based on sex. 

There is no question that this is a 
statement of fundamental rights long 
overdue. Mr. Speaker, the gentlewoman 
from Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS) and 
others have made an excellent case for 
the adoption of the women’s equal rights 
amendment. I urge overwhelming House 
approval of House Joint Resolution 264. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as a 
sponsor and cosponsor of similar legisla- 
tion I intend to vote and I urge the over- 
whelming support of this House in favor 
of the adoption of House Joint Resolution 
264, proposing and providing for a con- 
stitutional amendment to grant equal 
right, under all our laws, to women. 

In projecting our determination of this 
resolution it is pertinent to recall the 
history that has marked its development 
to this point. The amendment that is here 
proposed simply says: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any state on account of sex. 


The 14th amendment, ratified in 1868, 
very plainly proclaims that no State shall 
deny the equal protection of the law to 
any person within its jurisdiction. Never- 
theless, when the women tried to register 
and vote in the 1872 presidential election 
they were not permitted to do so and the 
courts then held that the States could 
make such a “reasonable,” exception to 
the law. 

It took another constitutional amend- 
ment, the 19th, to give women the right 
to vote, after a 50-year wait. 

It is now 47 years since this particular 
equal rights amendment proposal was 
first introduced, back in 1923. It has been 
introduced in each succeeding Congress, 
since that time, and it has passed the 
Senate on two occasions, once in 1950 
and again in 1953. 

Mr. Speaker, since the origin of this 
Nation we have continuously proclaimed 
it, before the world, as a democracy 
within which every person enjoyed 
“equality under the law.” We have made 
substantial strides toward the fulfillment 
of this proud boast but, in reality, we 
have too often been too long delayed in 
making these forward strides and this 
delay has accounted for some of the 
domestic “turbulence” afflicting us today. 
But in any case we have an opportunity, 
right now to end an unustifiable delay 
that has extended over 47 years and I 
most earnestly hope and urge as a matter 
of simple equity, that this pending 
amendment will be resoundingly enacted 
by the very great majority of the House 
without any more prolonged deliberation. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, the equal 
rights amendment enunciates a principle 
of absolute equality with which I agree 
wholeheartedly. It sets forth an unde- 
niable truth against which no logical 
argument could be made. The equality of 
rights of all citizens, men and women, 
blacks and whites, is a fundamental prin- 
ciple. However, the fact remains that 
despite the declaration of these funda- 
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mental principles, women are still vic- 
tims of discrimination, and blacks still 
suffer in untold ways from prejudice. 

I believe that the rights of women to 
equal protection of the law, like those of 
black Americans, have already been 
guaranteed under the Constitution. The 
14th amendment provides that— 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States ... 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 


Under the due process clause of the 
fifth amendment this guarantee is given 
Federal sanction. 

A hundred years of equality enun- 
ciated under the Constitution for black 
America has brought little progress. It 
took the passage of affirmative, specific 
legislation—the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and the Voting Rights Act of 1965 to 
force action to achieve this principle of 
equality. It took the passage of equal 
pay for equal work, the 19th amendment 
providing the right to vote, and the in- 
clusion of sex in the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 to force action to achieve equality 
for women in these specific areas of con- 
cern. 

The default of our judicial system to 
assiduously guarantee equal protection of 
the laws to women is one of the reasons 
another constitutional amendment is 
now before us for consideration. Un- 
deniably the courts have been at fault. 

I therefore feel that there is need for 
another constitutional amendment to 
reinforce the 14th and fifth amendments 
of the Constitution. 

The phrase “equality of rights” is 
broad. I am not a student of constitu- 
tional law, but I have read enough on 
this subject to believe that the passage 
of House Joint Resolution 264 will re- 
quire prolonged litigation concerning the 
constitutionality of laws covering a wide 
range of subjects in the field of family 
law as well as labor standards. 

The most troublesome area is laws, 
State and Federal, which now accord 
special rights, benefits, or exemptions 
only to women. I do not like the notion 
of special legislation for women only, be- 
cause that does negate the principle of 
equality. But the fact remains that wom- 
en have been descriminated against 
particuarly in the field of employment. 
They have been exploited, they have been 
relegrated the lowest paying jobs, they 
have been forced to work in the most 
menial tasks. Recognizing this exploita- 
tion some States have passed labor stand- 
ards covering only women and for justi- 
fiable reasons. 

I will admit that some of these stand- 
ards originally designed to protect 
women are now used to prevent their 
advancement, to prevent their earning 
overtime pay, and to prevent their pro- 
motion into supervisory positions. Where 
this is so, these laws ought to be removed. 
But this is not the case for all such laws. 
Thus my point is that because House 
Joint Resolution 264 seeks to state a 
principle, its very broadness could have 
the effect of repealing all laws, those 
which limit as well as those which confer 
a benefit with no mechanism to 
differentiate. 
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I believe there is clarifying language 
that can meet this objection. It would 
read as follows: 

Provided, That any State or Federal law 
which confers rights, benefits and privileges 
on one sex only shall be construed to apply 
to both sexes equally. 


Added to House Joint Resolution 264 
it would guarantee that all laws now in 
existence which give special rights, bene- 
fits or exemptions to women only will 
be automatically extended to men. If as 
in California there is a minimum wage 
law for women only, my amendment 
would require that this law be construed 
to include men. Thus the passage of my 
amendment will prevent the taking away 
of any rights from women. Neither will 
it preserve e, special law for women only, 
rather it will broaden the special privi- 
lege to include men, and thus nullify the 
speciality. Some will argue that such lan- 
guage is not necessary. I want it clearly 
understood that my amendment is not 
the same as the. Hayden amendment 
which preserves the odious protective 
legislation and as such nullifies the prin- 
ciple of equality. My amendment would 
not sacrifice this fundamental concept. 
It provides in effect a triggering mecha- 
nism to require inclusion of men in all 
special legislation which now only covers 
women, and vice versa to achieve. this 
principle of equality. 

The memorandum issued by the Citi- 
zens Advisory Council on the Status of 
Women, Washington, D.C. March 1970 
which my distinguished colleague from 
Michigan inserted in the REcoRD on 
March 25 states: 

Where the law confers a benefit, privilege 
or obligation of citizenship, such would be 
extended to the other sex, i.e., the effect of 
the amendment would be to strike the words 
of sex identification. Thus, such laws would 
not be rendered unconstitutional but would 
be extended to apply to both sexes by opera- 
tion of the amendment. ... 

Where the law restricts or denies oppor- 
tunities of women or men, as the case may 
be, the effect of the equal rights amendment 
Minis be to render such laws unconstitu- 
tional. 


Under this reasoning, however, both re- 
sults could occur. For example, the mini- 
mum wage law for women only is a spe- 
cial benefit and under the first rationale 
would be extended to both sexes. But it 
is also & law which is discriminatory 
against men and thus could be held un- 
constitutional. 

The procedure under which this House 
is considering this resolution will not 
allow my offering of this clarifying lan- 
guage which I believe will take care of 
those whose objections are based on the 
possible loss of benefits but who are fully 
in agreement that all laws which restrict 
and deny should be rendered illegal and 
unconstitutional. 

My distinguished colleague from 
Michigan has stated that my concerns 
are unfounded, and that my amendment 
is not needed because it is implicit in the 
constitutional amendment as presented. 
For this reason, I shall vote for the 
amendment without my further sug- 
gested proviso. It would be my hope that 
the legislative record that is being made 
today will serve to give us this judicial 
construction which we intend. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the proposal for a constitu- 
tional amendment to provide equal rights 
for women. I have introduced an amend- 
ment which I feel is superior to the one 
introduced here today, but the discussion 
on the present measure has made legis- 
lative history that I believe eliminates 
my reservations about the pending 
matter. 

I have consistently supported equal 
rights for women and have always voted 
for measures which wouid provide equal 
pay and equal opportunity for them. I 
have had reservations only as to whether 
the present bill would partly destroy, 
rather than increase, the opportunities 
for women. 

Perhaps the most important value of 
this amendment is to recognize what has 
always been true, that is that women are 
the equals of men, which was a fact ap- 
parently not widely accepted when the 
Constitution was adopted. Actually, wom- 
en are characteristically in many ways 
superior to men; for they have usually a 
deep spiritual content in their lives, and 
do more to inspire others to higher stand- 
ards and better goals in life. Moreover, 
they do the most important thing that 
human beings do and that is: to guide 
to maturity each succeeding generation. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 264, before us today, 
which provides for equality under the 
lew for both men and women, represents 
one of the most clear-cut opportunities 
we are likely to have to declare our faith 
in the principles that shaped our Con- 
stitution. It provides a legal basis for 
attack on the most subtle, most per- 
vasive and most institutionalized form 
of prejudice that exists. Discrimination 
against women, solely on the basis of 
their sex, is so widespread that it seems 
to many persons normal, natura] and 
right. Legal expression of prejudice on 
the grounds of religious or political be- 
lief has become & minor problem in our 
Society. Prejudice on the basis of race is, 
at least, under systematic attack. There 
is reason for optimism that it will start 
to die with the present older generation. 
It is time we act to assure full equality 
of opportunity to those citizens who, 
although in a majority, suffer the re- 
strictions that are more commonly im- 
posed on minorities, to women. 

The argument that this amendment 
will not solve the problem of sex dis- 
crimination is not relevant. If the argu- 
ment were used against a civil rights 
bill—as it has been used in the past— 
the prejudice that lies behind it would 
be embarrassing. Of course laws will not 
eliminate prejudice from the hearts of 
human beings. But that is no reason to 
allow prejudice to continue to be en- 
shrined in our laws—to perpetuate in- 
justice through inaction. 

The amendment is necessary to clarify 
countless ambiguities and inconsisten- 
cies in our legal system. For instance, the 
Constitution guarantees due process of 
law, in the fifth and 14th amendments. 
But the applicability of due process to 
sex distinctions is not clear: Women are 
excluded from some State colleges and 
universities. In some States, restrictions 
are placed on a married woman who en- 
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gages in an independent business. 
Women may not be chosen for some ju- 
ries. Women even receive heavier crim- 
inal penalties than men who commit the 
same crime. 

What would the legal effects of the 
equal rights amendment really be? The 
equal rights amendment would govern 
only the relationship between the State 
and its citizens—not relationships be- 
tween private citizens. 

The amendment would be largely self- 
executing, that is, any Federal or State 
laws in conflict would be ineffective 1 
year after date of ratification without 
further action by the Congress or State 
legislatures. 

Opponents of the amendment claim its 
ratification would throw the law into a 
state of confusion and would result in 
much litigation to establish its mean- 
ing. This objection overlooks the influ- 
ence of legislative history in determining 
intent and the recent activities of many 
groups preparing for legislative changes 
in this direction. 

State labor laws applying only to 
women, such as those limiting hours of 
work and weights to be lifted, would be- 
come inoperative unless the legislature 
amended them to apply to men. As of 
early 1970 most States would have some 
laws that would be affected. However, 
changes are being made so rapidly as a 
result of title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, it is likely that by the time the 
equal rights amendment would become 
effective, no conflicting State laws would 
remain. 

In any event, there has for years been 
great controversy as to the usefulness to 
women of these State labor laws. There 
has never been any doubt that they 
worked a hardship on women who need 
or want to work overtime and on women 
who need or want better paying jobs, 
and there has been no persuasive evi- 
dence as to how many women benefit 
from the archaic policy of the laws. 
After the Delaware hours law was re- 
pealed in 1966, there were no complaints 
from women to any of the State agencies 
that might have been approached. 

Jury service laws not making women 
equally liable for jury service would have 
to be revised. 

The selective service law. would have 
to include women, but women would not 
be required to serve in the Armed Forces 
where they are not fitted any more than 
men are required to serve. Military serv- 
ice, while a great responsibility, is not 
without benefits, particularly for young 
men with limited education or training. 
Since October 1966, 246,000 young men 
who did not meet the normal mental or 
physical requirements have been given 
opportunities for training and correct- 
ing physical problems. This opportunity 
is not open to their sisters. Only girls 
who have completed high school and 
meet high standards on the educational 
test can volunteer. Ratification of the 
amendment would not permit applica- 
tion of higher standards to women. 

Survivorship benefits would be avail- 
able to husbands of female workers on 
the same basis as to wives of male work- 
ers. The Social Security Act and the 
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civil service and military service retire- 
ment acts are in conflict. 

Public schools and universities could 
not be limited to one sex and could not 
apply different admission standards to 
men and women. Laws requiring longer 
prison sentences for women than men 
would be invalid, and equal opportunities 
for rehabilitation and vocational train- 
ing would have to be provided in public 
correctional institutions. 

Different ages of majority based on sex 
would have to be harmonized. 

Federal, State, and other governmen- 
tal bodies would be obligated to follow 
nondiscriminatory practices in all as- 
pects of employment, including public 
school teachers and State university and 
college faculties. 

What would be the economic effects 
of the equal rights amendment? Direct 
economic effects would be minor. If any 
labor laws applying only to women still 
remained, their amendment or repeal 
would provide opportunity for women in 
better-paying jobs in manufacturing. 
More opportunities in public vocational 
and graduate schools for women would 
also tend to open up opportunities in 
better jobs for women. 

Indirect effects couid be much greater. 
The focusing of public attention on the 
gross legal, economic, and social dis- 
crimination against women by hearings 
and debates in the Federal and State 
legislatures would result in changes in 
attitude of parents, educators, and em- 
ployers that would bring about substan- 
tial economic changes in the long run. 

Sex prejudice cuts both ways. Men are 
oppressed by the requirements of the 
Selective Service Act, by enforced legal 
guardianship of minors, and by alimony 
laws. Each sex, I believe, should be liable 
when necessary to serve and defend this 
country. 

Each has a responsibility for the sup- 
port of children. 

There are objections raised to wiping 
out laws protecting women workers. No 
one would condone exploitation. But 
what does sex have to do with it? Work- 
ing conditions and hours that are harm- 
ful to women are harmful to men; wages 
that are unfair for women are unfair 
for men. Laws setting employment lim- 
itations on the basis of sex are irra- 
tional, and the proof of this is their in- 
consistency from State to State. The 
physical characteristics of men and 
women are not fixed, but cover two wide 
spans that have a great deal of overlap. 
It is obvious, I think, that a robust wom- 
an could be more fit for physical labor 
than & weak man. The choice of occupa- 
tion would be determined by individual 
capabilities, and the rewards for equal 
work should be equal. 

This is what it comes down to: arti- 
ficial distinctions between persons must 
be wiped out of the law. Legal discrimi- 
nation between the sexes is, in almost 
every instance, founded on outmoded 
views of society and the prescientific be- 
liefs about psychology and physiology. 
It is time to sweep away these relics of 
the past and set future generations free 
of them. 

Federal agencies and institutions re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of equal 
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opportunity laws need the authority of & 
Constitutional amendment. 'The 1964 
Civil Rights Act and the 1963 Equal Pay 
Act are not enough; they are limited in 
their coverage—for instance, one ex- 
cludes teachers, and the other leaves out 
administrative and professional women. 
The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission has not proven to be an 
adequate device, with its powers limited 
to investigation, conciliation and recom- 
mendation to the Justice Department. In 
its cases involving sexual discrimination, 
it has failed in more than one-half. The 
Justice Department has been even less 
effective. It has intervened in only one 
case involving discrimination on the basis 
of sex, and this was on a procedural 
point. In a second case, in which both 
sexual and racial discrimination were al- 
leged, the racial bias charge was given 
far greater weight. 

Evidence of discrimination on the basis 
of sex should hardly have to be cited 
here. It is in the Labor Department's 
employment and salary figures for any- 
one who is still in doubt. Its elimination 
wil involve so many changes in our 
State and Federal laws that, without the 
authority and impetus of this proposed 
amendment, it will perhaps take another 
194 years. We cannot be parties to con- 
tinuing & delay. The time is clearly now 
to put this House on record for the full- 
est expression of that equality of oppor- 
tunity which our founding fathers pro- 
fessed. 

They professed it, but they did not as- 
sure it to their daughters, as they tried 
to do for their sons. 

The Constitution they wrote was de- 
signed to protect the rights of white, male 
citizens. As there were no black Found- 
ing Fathers, there were no founding 
mothers—a great pity, on both counts. It 
is not too late to complete the work they 
left undone. Today, here, we should start 
to do so. 

In closing I would like to make one 
point. Social and psychological effects 
will be initially more important than 
legal or economic results, As Leo Kanow- 
itz has pointed out: 

Rules of law that treat of the sexes per se 
inevitable produce far-reaching effects upon 
social, psychological and economic aspects 
of male-female relations beyond the limited 
confines of legislative chambers and court- 
rooms. As long as organized legal systems, at 
once the most respected and most feared of 
social institutions, continue to differentiate 
sharply, in treatment or in words, between 
men and women on the basis of irrelevant 
and artificially created distinctions, the 
likelihood of men and women coming to re- 
gard one another primarily as fellow hu- 
man and only secondarily as repre- 
sentatives of another sex will continue to be 
remote. When men and women are prevented 
from recognizing one another’s essential hu- 
manity by sexual prejudices, nourished by 
legal as well as social institutions, society as 
a whole remains less than it could otherwise 
become. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, this day will 
go down in history as a great moment in 
the movement toward full equality for 
women—for it is the first time this 
body has deliberated the constitutional 
amendment designed to free women 
from discrimination. I think it fitting 
and most proper to call to the attention 
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of my colleagues the pertinent and com- 
prehensive testimony on the equal rights 
amendment of the gentlewoman, Man- 
GARET HECKLER, from Massachusetts be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee in the other body. This testimony 
sheds light on the problem from the 
woman's point of view, and I am sure it 
wil be a very persuasive argument to 
those Members who are unaware of the 
full problem of equal opportunity for 
women—especially in light of the chal- 
lenges of the seventies. 
Mrs. HECKLER’s testimony follows: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE MARGARET M. 
HECKLER IN SUPPORT OF THE EQUAL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT, BEFORE THE SENATE JUDI- 
CIARY COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, MAy 5, 1970 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
the Subcommittee. It is assumed by many 
persons that women were granted equality 
with the passage of the 14th Amendment, 
ratified in 1868, Only 50 years later, however, 
Was woman suffrage guaranteed by the rati- 
fication of the 19th Amendment. Half a cen- 
tury of waiting for the vote required a great 
deal of patience. In the temper of these tur- 
bulent times, I do not believe that total 
equality of opportunity for women can be 
further postponed. 

Thus I speak out in support of the Equal 
Rights Amendment—a measure that has 
been before each Congress since 1923, The 
fast pace of life in the world today fosters 
impatience. And when much is promised, 
failure to deliver becomes a matter of critical 
importance: 

Iam sure that every woman who has been 
in the position of “job seeker" identifies in 
some small measure with the fundamental 
complaints that have generated the crusade 
for equality in employment for women. The 
42% of working women who are heads of 
household take a serious economic interest 
in fair job opportunity, a basic goal in the 
cause for women’s rights. And the women 
who have contributed their full share to so- 
cial security, yet who receive the sum al- 
lotted widows, certainly have cause for con- 
templation. 

The average woman in America has no 
seething desire to smoke cigars or to burn 
the bra—but she does seek equal recognition 
of her status as à citizen before the course of 
law, and she. does seek fair and just recogni- 
tion of her qualifications in the employment 
market. The American working woman does 
not want to be limited in advancement by 
virtue of her sex. She does not want to be 
prohibited from the job she desires or from 
the overtime work she needs by “protective” 
legislation. 

These types of discrimination must be 
stopped, and the forthright means of halting 
discrimination against women is passage of 
the Equal Rights Amendment at the earliest 
possible time. 

Unequal treatment of women is a way of 
life in the United States. Perhaps, as some 
Say, it is derived from a protective inclination 
on the part of men. But women seek recogni- 
tion as individual human beings with abil- 
ities useful to soclety—rather than shelter 
or protection from the real world. 
~ John Gardner has said that our nation’s 
most underdeveloped resource is woman- 
power. The old saying “you can’t keep a 
good man down” might well serve as a warn- 
ing. It 18 safe to say, I think, that women are 
unlikely to stay down and out of the field of 
competition for much longer. 

Legal remedies are clearly in order, and 
the Equal Rights Amendment is especially 
timely, Although changes in social attitudes 
cannot be legislated, they are guided by the 
formulation of our federal laws, This Con- 
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stitutional amendment must be passed во 
that discriminatory legislation will be оуег- 
turned. That custom and attitude be sub- 
ject to a faster pace of evolution is essential 
if we are to avoid revolution on the part of 
qualified women who seek equality in the 
employment world. 

Time and again I have heard American 
men question the fact of discrimination 
against women in America. “American wom- 
en," they say, “enjoy greater freedom than 
women of any other nation." This may be 
true with regard to freedom from kitchen 
labor—because the average American house- 
wife enjoys a considerable degree of auto- 
mation in her kitchen, But once she seeks 
to fll her leisure time gained from auto- 
mated kitchen equipment by entering the 
male world of employment, the picture 
changes. Many countries we consider “un- 
derdeveloped" far surpass America in the 
quality and availability of child care avail- 
&ble to working mothers, in enlightened at- 
titudes about employment leave for preg- 
nancy, and in guiding women into the 
professions, 

Since World War II, nearly 14 million 
American women have joined the labor 
force—double the number of men. Forty per 
cent of our nation's labor force is now com- 
prised of women. Yet less than 3% of our 
nation's attorneys are women, only about 7% 
of our doctors, and 945 of our scientists are 
women. Only a slightly higher percentage 
of our graduate students in these fields of 
study are women, despite the fact that wom- 
en characteristically score better on entrance 
examinations. The average woman college 
graduate's annual earnings ($6,694) exceed 
by just a fraction the annual earnings of 
an average male educated only through the 
eighth grade ($6,580). An average male col- 
lege graduate, however, may be expected to 
earn almost twice as much as the female— 
$11,795. 

Twenty per cent of the women with four 
years of college training can find employ- 
ment only in clerical, sales, or factory jobs. 
The equal pay provision of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act does not include administra- 
tive, executive, or professional positions—a 
loophole which permits the talents and train- 
ing of highly qualified women to be obtained 
more cheaply than those of comparably 
qualified men. 

Of the 7.5 million American college stu- 
dents enrolled in 1968, at least 40% were 
women. American parents are struggling to 
educate their daughters as well as their 
sons—and are sending them to the best col- 
leges they can possibly afford. As many of 
these mothers attend commencement exer- 
cises this summer, their hearts will swell 
with pride as their daughters receive college 
degrees—and these mothers may realize their 
daughters will have aspirations far exceeding 
their own horizons. 

Few of the fathers or mothers, enrolling 
their daughters in college several years ago, 
were at the time aware of the obstacles to 
opportunity their daughters would face. But 
today they are becoming aware that oppor- 
tunity for their daughters is only half of 
that available to their sons, And they are 
justifiably indignant. Young women graduat- 
ing with degrees in business administration 
take positions as clerks while their male 
counterparts become management trainees. 
Women graduating from law school are often 
forced to become legal secretaries, while male 
graduates from the same class survey a 
panorama of exciting possibilities. 

To frustrate the aspirations of the com- 
petent young women graduating from our 
institutions of higher learning would be a 
dangerous and foolish thing. The youth of 
today are inspired with a passion to improve 
the quality of life around us—an admirable 
and essential goal, indeed. The job is a mam- 
moth one, however; and it would be ill-ad- 
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vised to assume that the role of women in the 
crusade of the future will not be a significant 
one, To the contrary, never before has our 
nation and our world cried out for talent and 
creative energy with greater need. To deny 
full participation of the resources of women, 
who compose over half the population of our 
country, would be à serious form of neglect. 
The contributions of women have always 
been intrinsic in our national development. 
With the increasing complexity of our world, 
it becomes all the more essential to tap every 
conceivable resource at our command. 

The time is thus ripe for passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. The women of 
America are demanding ful] rights and full 
responsibilities in developing their individ- 
ual potential as human beings in relation- 
ship to the world as well as to the home and 
in contributing in an active way to the im- 
provement of society. 

In this day of the urban crisis, when we 
seem to be running out of clean air and wa- 
ter, when the quality of our rubbish defies 
our current disposal methods, when crime on 
the streets is rampant, when our world com- 
mitments seem at odds with our obligations 
here at home, when breaking the cycle of on- 
going poverty requires new and innovative 
approaches, when increased lifespan gen- 
erates a whole new Series of gerontological 
problems—in these complicated and critical 
times, our nation needs the fully developed 
resources of all our citizens—both men and 
women—in order to meet the demands of so- 
ciety today. 

Women are not requesting special privi- 
lege—but rather a full measure of respon- 
sibility, a fair share of the load in the ef- 
fort to improve life in America. The upcom- 
ing generation is no longer asking for full 
opportunity to contribute, however—they are 
demanding this opportunity. 

The Equal Rights Amendment is neces- 
sary to establish unequivocally the American 
commitment to full and equal recognition 
of the rights of all its citizens. Stop-gap 
measures and delays will no longer be ac- 
ceptable—firm guarantees are now required. 
The seventies mark an era of great promise 
if the untapped resource of womanpower is 
brought forth into the open and allowed 
to fiourish so that women may take their 
rightful place in the mainstream of American 
life. Both men and women have a great deal 
to gain. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I support 
House Joint Resolution 264, a joint res- 
olution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to equal rights for men and women. 

In every one of the six Congresses in 
which I have served, beginning with the 
86th Congress, I have introduced a 
resolution almost identical to that of the 
gentlewoman from Michigan. Each of 
my resolutions called for a constitutional 
amendment to provide full equality with 
respect to the rights of women. 

In the 91st Congress, I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 592 on March 25, 
1969. This was early in the first session 
of the 91st Congress. I had anticipated 
with some measure of assurance that the 
Judiciary Committee would hold hear- 
ings on this very important subject. Yet 
our committee has held no hearings, 
and we are considering this resolution 
today under what is described as a dis- 
charge petition, having earlier obtained 
the signatures of one-half the House 
to discharge the Judiciary Committee 
from further consideration of this res- 
olution and to bring it to the floor of 
the House today for action. 

It will always be difficult for a male 
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to make the assertion that he under- 
stands women. But whether we under- 
stand her or not, we all laud the Amer- 
ican women's role as the helpmate and 
preserver of the family life, and we all 
know that the American women has an 
enormous influence over the industry, 
commerce, and business of this country 
because she is really the keeper of the 
family purse strings. Even as we attempt 
to enact this resolution today, the Amer- 
ican woman is longer a second class citi- 
zen. She has made great progress in the 
attainment of equal status with men in 
her privileges and duties of citizenship, 
in the job market, in education, and al- 
most everywhere. 

This resolution will lead to a constitu- 
tional amendment if and when ratified 
by the legislatives of three-fourths of the 
States which will result in the removal 
of any possible unfair handicaps that 
might remain and to which women might 
be subjected. Let us not forget this con- 
stitutional amendment will have such a 
broad sweep as to provide not simply so- 
called equal rights between men and 
women, but to give women the assurance 
that from this amendment they can truly 
achieve full parity with men. 

Some will argue that we will have to 
continue to discriminate against women 
in terms of employment and hours in or- 
der to safeguard the health of women. 
This argument ignores the fact that ac- 
tuarial records show that women have 
managed to live longer than men even 
with all their household burdens and 
even before the modern labor-saving de- 
vices in the home, taking time out only 
for child bearing. 

The Congress took a momentous step 
forward in 1964 when it banned job dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, color, 
religion, national origin, or sex. Since 
that enactment, about 7,500 of the 45,000 
complaints filed with the Equal Employ- 
ment Commission created by that act 
have involved complaints of discrimina- 
tion against women. The result is that 
today we have female blacksmiths, 
female steamship yeomen, and even 
female jockeys. No, let us not worry 
about either the hours or the type of 
work because no pity is needed for to- 
day’s working girl. 

There have been almost a multitude of 
arguments advanced against this kind of 
an amendment. It has been said that this 
resolution contains no time by which it 
must be ratified. Some have said it is too 
vague and too general and thus will 
create more problems thar. it will solve. 
Others have argued that it is really not 
needed because of the 14th amendment 
and the fifth amendment; that women 
have protection under both of these 
amendments now. Opponents say that if 
this. new constitutional amendment 
means to do more than these others then 
it is truly mischievous. It is even argued 
that this amendment will permit an in- 
trusion in domestic relations matters, 
now wholly within the jurisdiction of 
the several States. It is suggested that 
Federal courts may become involved in 
support and desertion matters. 

Well, those who are so.concerned, over- 
look the fact that this amendment be- 
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comes effective only after it is ratified 
by three-quarters of the States. Each 
State will have the opportunity to evalu- 
ate whether this amendment will change 
their laws adversely. I submit, an ample 
safeguard exists against all the argu- 
ments I have heard through the ratifica- 
tion process. 

One. of the most unusual arguments 
against this amendment, and one that 
hardly deserves consideration, is the as- 
sertion that women are unknowingly and 
unwittingly giving up more than they 
wil gain. It is contended equal rights 
wil mean equal responsibility and equal 
demands. It is argued that no longer will 
deference be given to our ladies to let 
them proceed ahead of us or to continue 
to show them the many courtesies they 
have always expected and received in the 
past. Now that they are equal, they will 
have to expect to be treated just like 
men, There will be no need for a man 
to give them a seat. No man will any 
longer worry about their comfort or con- 
venience. Let me say that those who pre- 
fer to believe such things may happen 
are entitled to their views, but for my 
part, І can never be brought to believe 
that the spirit of chivalry will so sud- 
denly die and that the long-ingrained 
habits of the male in his concern for a 
lady will so suddenly be changed. None 
of us can ever forget so quickly the wis- 
dom that our mothers pounded in our 
ears that we should show a measure of 
special respect to one who is a lady. 

Forty-seven years is long enough to 
wait. As one proceeds to examine the 
arguments for and against this amend- 
ment there remains one proposition that 
cannot be rebutted and that is there is no 
longer any moral reason to justify with- 
holding women’s rights. 

This resolution hails the service of our 
women in the home, the classroom, the 
office, and the plant. This amendment 
when adopted will truly signal a salute 
not only to the charm but also to the 
brains of our Nation’s most precious 
asset—the American woman. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the equal rights amendment for 
men and women. It is a resolution which 
I have cosponsored and for which I 
signed a discharge petition offered by 
our distinguished colleague from Michi- 
gan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS). First introduced 
in 1923, and for too long ignored by the 
Congress, this amendment will insure for 
women and men constitutional equality 
and it will provide women, for the first 
time, with protection against laws and 
governmental practices that are dis- 
criminatory. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important that this 
long overdue measure be passed by the 
Congress and quickly approved by the 
States. But, it is also important that the 
Congress consider the passage of the 
resolution only a beginning in the work 
that we must do to gain economic and 
legal equality for women. Much must be 
done, and for this reason I am cospon- 
soring with the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Мікула) H.R. 18278. which, through 
immediate statutory action, would carry 
out the recommendations of the Presi- 
dential Task Force on Women’s Rights 
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and Responsibilities. Specifically the bill 
would eliminate sex discrimination in all 
federally assisted programs, in State and 
Federal employment, in employment in 
educational institutions, and in the pay- 
ment of wages for professional, execu- 
tive, and administrative jobs. It would 
also ban sex discrimination in housing 
applications. 

The need for this legislation is readily 
apparent, particularly when one com- 
pares the employment and wage statis- 
tics applicable to women with those ap- 
plying to men. While more and more 
women are working today than in the 
past—women now make up 38 percent of 
the labor market—statistics released by 
the Labor Department show the wide 
differential between the salaries paid 
men and those paid women and the little 
progress being made to close the gap; in 
fact, that gap is widening. While in 1955, 
the woman’s median wage was 63.9 per- 
cent of the man’s, today it is reduced to 
58.2 percent. And while 58.6 percent of 
workingmen earn $7,000 or more an- 
nually, only 13.8 percent of women work- 
ers are in this category, and only 0.4 per- 
cent of women have incomes over 
$15,000. 

A woman’s wage is often depressed, not 
because of a lack of skills or ability, but 
because women simply are not given the 
opportunity of filling top positions: in 
the universities they are less likely to be 
associate or full professors; they are kept 
in the lowest category of draftsmen; and 
they are generally denied upper manage- 
ment positions. And consequently, the 
Labor Department's statistics reveal that 
the median income of a woman with a 
master's degree is $45 less than a man 
who has only a high school diploma. 

Discrimination against women 15 
found even in our centers of learning 
that are supposed to be the towers of 
truth. While women make up 90 percent 
of the public elementary school teachers, 
we find that only 9 percent of the full 
professors are women. And in the law 
schools the situation is even worse: a 
survey of 36 prominent law schools show 
that approximately 2 percent of the fac- 
ulty are women, and 25 percent of these 
are librarians. 

The battle for equality for women is 
being fought not only in this Congress 
but in the cities and States of our coun- 
try. Today, as we debate this resolution, 
the mayor of the city of New York is 
signing a local law prohibiting, for the 
first time, the barring of women from 
places of public accommodation. That 
bill was introduced by City Council- 
woman Carol Greitzer, my successor in 
the city council, and remedied a defect 
in the local law which banned discrimi- 
nation on grounds of race, color, or na- 
tional origin. Hopefully, we in Congress 
will follow New York City’s lead and im- 
mediately by legislation bar similar dis- 
eriminations, throughout the width and 
breadth of the land. 

During the past 2 months, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Oregon (Mrs. 
GREEN) has held hearings on legislation 
to amend the Civil Rights Act to remove 
the exemption presently existing in title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act with respect 
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to those in education. Appearing before 
Mrs. GREEN's Subcommitee on Educa- 
tion were representatives of the Women's 
Rights Committee of New York Univer- 
sity School of Law. I would like at this 
time to insert in the Recorp, the very 
fine testimony offered: 


TESTIMONY SUBMITTED BY THE WOMEN'S 
Блонтз COMMITTEE or NEW YORK UNIVER- 
siry SCHOOL OF LAW FOR HEARINGS CON- 
DUCTED BY THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION, JUNE 30, 1970 

HIRING OF WOMEN FACULTY 


New York University School of Law has 
never hired a fulltime, tenured woman pro- 
fessor. It has hired a few women in lesser 
positions. For the school year 1970-71, the 
women members of the faculty are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) an Assistant Professor in Research (a 
title newly created this year as that woman 
was appointed, and a nontenured position; 

(2) а Research Associate Professor of Ju- 
dicial Administration, another unique title 
held only by this woman in the entire his- 
tory of the law school, This title is decep- 
tive, for the position is actually a tenured 
one on the library stafrline. 

The latest NYU Bulletin lists 149 faculty 
members. 1.3% (2 out of 149) of the faculty 
are women and they are in the lowest rank- 
ing categories. 

The situation is no better at other law 
schools. Harvard has 2 women professors out 
of 82; Yale, 2 out of 60; Columbia, 1 out of 
63; Michigan, 1 out of 62; Stanford, 0 out 
of 36. A survey of 36 prominent law schools 
shows that out of & total of 1625 faculty 
members, only 35 are women, and 25% of 
those 35 are classified as Librarians. (See 
Table I attached.) 

Compare these statistics with the follow- 


(1) Women are more than one-half of the 
nation’s population; 

(2) Women comprise almost 40% of the 
nation’s work force; 

(3) Women made up 15% of the J.D. can- 
didates graduating from NYU Law School 
in 1969 and in 1970; 

(4) 3.25% of the lawyers listed in the 
New York City Martindale-Hubbell are 
women; 

(5) At least 3% of the lawyers in the na- 
tion, according to the last census, are women. 

In the last one and a half years, the Law 
School administration and the Faculty Re- 
cruitment Committee, at the insistence of 
the Women's Rights Committee, have made 
& serles of commitments to hire women 
faculty. We would like to report on the 
progress made, namely, 

(1) One woman was hired to teach a course 
on “Women and the Law" at a salary of $500 
for the semester; 

(2) Last week the school made an offer to 
Eleanor Holmes Norton, Chairman of the 
New York City Commission on Human 
Rights, to teach a course on “Women and 
the Law” for one semester in the coming 
year; 

(3) A female Instructor was promoted to 
Assistant Professor in Research; 

(4) A subcommittee was formed to re- 
cruit women, and that committee has made 
& few phone calls to a few out of several 
women who submitted resumes. 

This is what has been done іп a year and a 
half! That is, mo additions have been made 
to the full time faculty, while at least 5 men 
have been added. 

We have been told repeatedly that “best 
efforts” are being made to recruit women 
for the faculty. During this year and a half, 
women law students have submitted memo- 
randa, have appeared before the faculty sub- 
committee, have appeared before the faculty 
recruitment committee, have appeared be- 
fore the full faculty, and have met with the 
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Dean several times, and throughout we have 
suggested names of prominent women at- 
torneys who might be interested in teaching. 

In the last two weeks, and as recently as 
last night, the women law students met with 
the Dean and Chairman of the faculty re- 
cruitment committee, Again—promises to 
find qualified women. Yet, both adminis- 
trators admitted frankly that “if a few good 
male candidates come along, we will take 
them.” Since there are only a few faculty 
positions open at this time—we feel that 
their actions speak louder than their words— 
they haven't hired any women and they don't 
intend to. 

Why has so little progress been made? 
We'd like to point out to the members pres- 
ent some of the reasons given: 

(1) "There are no women attorneys who 
are qualified to teach," the administration 
tells us. Yet, we have given them on many 
occasions lists of women attorneys, and there 
&re several thousands of women practicing 
law in New York city alone. In addition, over 
the past fifty years, several hundred women 
have graduated just from NYU Law School, 
many of whom were in the top of their class, 

(2) "We've approached a few women for 
appointment to the faculty, but those 
women have turned us down," the admin- 
istration tells us. What they mean is that 
they have approached a few women who are 
already teaching or have prominent positions 
in government or in private practice and, be- 
cause of this, they have received offers from 
Several law schools. The top 10 women, like 
the top 10 blacks, are in over-demand every- 
where. 

(2) "Hiring women would mean lowering 
our standards," the administration tells us. 
Yet the women who graduated from NYU at 
the top of their class were graded and ranked 
in law school by these very same faculty 
members who now claim they'd be lowering 
their standards to hire them. 

We have discovered that a “Vicious-Cycle 
Syndrome" exists: The administration says 
that in hiring new faculty they generally 
look for certain credentials. The standards 
most often applied are graduation from a 
"prestige" law school, impressive clerkship 
experience, a position at a prominent Wall 
Street firm, top administrative positions in 
government and private industry, etc., etc., 
ete. ... 

But, women by and large have been ex- 
cluded from all the above, so demanding 
these credentials of women applicants is 
completely unrealistic. 

(1) It was not until 1954 that Harvard Law 
School even admitted women at all. The 
leading law schools as late as 1964 still had 
very restrictive admission policies for 
women. 

(2) As for clerkships, there have been only 
two women U.S. Supreme Court clerks so far 
and one of them is now deceased. Many clerk- 
ships at the state and federal level are un- 
available to women because many judges 
have openly stated to the law schools that 
they will not consider women law students 
for clerkship positions. Women judges who 
might hire women law clerks number 1% of 
the total number of judges in the country, 
2.6% of the judges in New York State. 

(3) As to Wall Street firms, out of the 20 
leading firms on the Street, there are only 3 
woman partners. The numbers of women as- 
sociates who have been hired by these firms 
are so few that this is hardly a reasonable 
criterion to demand of women applicants. 

(4) As to government work, we can count 
on the fingers of one hand the numbers who 
have attained high level administrative posi- 
tions. For that matter, women -haye been 
totally excluded from some areas of govern- 
ment practice. The U.S. Attorneys Office for 
the Southern District of New York system- 
atically, under its last administration, has 
refused outright to hire women for its Crim- 
inal Division. 
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So it's a vicious cycle: Women aren't hired 
because they don't have the proper quali- 
fications; women can't get the proper quali- 
fications because only men have access to 
those avenues and experiences which pro- 
duce the proper qualifications; so women 
aren’t hired by law schools. The final irony 
in the cycle is that the law school looks for 
candidates who have had teaching experi- 
ence at other law schools! How can а 
woman acquire teaching experience if no law 
school will ever hire her. 

The law schools simply cannot expect 
women appointees to the faculty to have 
been former Wall Street partners, clerks, Su- 
preme Court clerks, judges, U.S. attorneys 
in the criminal division, members of many 
prominent law firms, graduates of the best 
law schools, top administrators in govern- 
ment, or present teachers on leading law 
school faculties. 

The law schools cannot demand these 
credentials because women systematically 
have been denied the chance to acquire 
them, The vicious circle must be broken at 
some point, just as it has to be for blacks. 

The final dishonesty is that these creden- 
tials do not necessarily qualify one to be a 
good teacher. Those of you who have at- 
tended law school must certainly remember 
that those professors with the greatest cre- 
dentials -were certainty not always the 
greatest teachers. Even the law school has 
as much as admitted this fact. For example, 
they have hired male faculty members to 
teach new areas of the law like poverty law. 
These men had experience in poverty law, 
though they lacked the traditions) creden- 
tials. So the criteria can be changed. Yet the 
law school faculty and administration con- 
sistently resurrects these standards when it 
suits their purpose of barring women. 

It is absolutely vital that women be in- 
corporated into the educational sphere of 
the legal profession. 

(1) Law schools have a unique responsi- 
bility to break down the discrimination in 
the legal profession. 

(2) It is of great educative value to both 
male and female law students to be taught 
by women professors as well as men. 

(3) It is imperative and long overdue that 
male professors learn to deal with women 
professionally as peers. 

(4) It 1s most important for women who 
are presently in or considering entering law 
school to see women among the ranks of 
law school professors. 

(5) It is imperative that practicing women 
lawyers see teaching as a professional career 
for them as well as for men. 

(6) It is high time that law schools 
conform to the reality of the rising propor- 
tion of women in law, For example, 20% 
of the NYU Law School 1970 graduating class 
are women, And yet, as we pointed out be- 
fore, the percentage of female faculty at 
NYU is only 13%. 

Finally, we point out that teaching has 
always been considered “a woman's field.” 
Forty-two percent of all professional work- 
ing women are teachers; 70% of all public 
school teachers are women. But these figures 
pertain only to the elementary and secondary 
school level. The proportion of women teach- 
ers at the college and university level is only 
22%, just slightly higher than their 20% 
proportion in 1910, and a far smaller propor- 
tion than their 28% in 1940. In the profes- 
sional schools, notably law schools, women 
teachers are the exception rather than the 
rule. Many male lawyers have pointed out 
that women shouldn't go into law or cannot 
be successful in the field because (1) the 
long hours are too taxing for them, and (2) 
they can’t devote long hours to the profes- 
sion because of responsibility to home and 
family. Yet, they are excluded from teaching 
in law schools where the hours are shorter 
and more flexible, where the work week may 
be only 2 or 3 days, where research work can 
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be done at home as well as on the job. In 
other words, the professional demands of 
teaching do not present obstacles for wom- 
en; if anything, the demands of time &nd 
place are very favorable—4t is discrimination 
by male administration and faculty which 
Keeps women out of teaching. Women at- 
torneys constitute a vast reservoir of talent 
which is grossly underutilized in the legal 
teaching profession. 

Our experience over the past two years 
with the NYU administration, which has been 
completely unproductive, and the dearth of 
women law professors at schools across the 
country have demonstrated to us that dis- 
crimination against women in the hiring of 
law school faculty is so deep-seated that any 
efforts to obtain women faculty members will 
fail unless federal legislation with appro- 
priate enforcement provisions is passed. 
Therefore, we support the deletion of the 
exemption for educational institutions from 
application of Title VII of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. 


OTHER POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Discrimination against women in hiring is 
simply one symptom of institutional preju- 
dice against women. The institutionalization 
of sex discrimination is reflected in many 
concrete policies and practices in various 
areas. The admission of women to law schools 
is one such area. Women law students in 
Schools throughout the U.S. have received 
persistent but off-the-record reports of quota 
Systems and higher admission standards for 
women, At NYU, student members of the 
Admissions Committee, secretaries working in 
the Admissions offices, and even some pro- 
fessors have reported past quota systems and 
present-day imposition of higher standards 
on women. This cannot be documented sta- 
tistically yet, because the law schools are 
not releasing the relevant information. NYU, 
for instance, agreed in December, 1968, to 
do a study comparing male and female ap- 
Plicants to the school to determine whether 


women both admitted and rejected had bet- 
ter qualifications than their male counter- 
parts. More than one and a half years later, 
the school has yet to finish the study. One 
can only guess at the reason for this foot- 


dragging; it may reflect worry about the 
results, the low priority given to the “wom- 
en's question", or both. 

Similar incidents are reported at other 
Schools. Women applying to Columbia have 
often been told, “We don't look too kindly 
on women here" A Harvard Law School 
alumna reported in the Harvard Law Rec- 
ord, November 14, 1969, that the Dean had 
explained to the class while she was in her 
first year (she is class of '67) that— 

“Harvard Law had then reached enrollment 
for women of 5% for each class; that Har- 
vard would probably not go above the 5% 
level since that was Yale Law School's per- 
centage; and that, after all, there could 
never be a great influx of women into the 
School (read blacks, read Jews, read Catho- 
lics) because the policy was never to give any 
man’s place to а woman...” (emphasis 
supplied) 

If the best schools openly admit the exist- 
ence of quota systems, do we have to doubt 
that there is an institutional decision to keep 
women out of the legal profession, and that 
this alone is one of the major explanations 
for the nation's shamefuly low percentage 
of women lawyers. (In Russia, for example, 
women account for 36% of the total num- 
ber of lawyers; 30% of the judges in Germany 
are women; 50% of the law students in 
Denmark are women. Remarks of Doris L. 
Sassower, Past President of the New York 
Women's Bar Association, at the Mid-year 
Meeting of the National Conference of Bar 
Presidents, Chicago, 1969) 

A committee of the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools is presently studying ad- 
missions policies for women law students 
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nationwide. This indicates that there is 
beginning to be a slight awareness of the 
problem. But it is only slight. The National 
Conference of Law Women decided this 
Spring that it would like to start actively 
recruiting women law students, When NYU 
students approached our Dean of Admissions 
with this idea, his response was that we 
already have too many women and certainly 
don't need classes composed of 50% women. 
In other words, women should be flattered 
and honored to be allowed to go to a school 
that is 85% male, but men would be horrified 
and insulated to go to a school that is 50% 
female, (See attached affidavits) 

We believe, however, that the law schools 
must commit themselves to an affirmative 
action program like the Philadelphia Plan 
which is being implemented to integrate the 
labor unions. In other words, they must work 
to get a 50% enrollment of women. Consider- 
ing the fact that in 1967 women comprised 
over 40% of the total number of college and 
university graduates at the bachelor’s de- 
gree level, it is inexcusable that women are 
only 5.9% of law school enrollments. The 
law schools have begun to actively recruit 
students from minority groups, and have 
even relaxed standards and set up special 
programs to correct past injustice to minori- 
ties. Yet women, who cetrainly are con- 
sidered a minority group in law schools, are 
not actively recruited, but in many ways dis- 
couraged from applying and, rather than 
set up special programs for women, law 
schools raise standards, thus making their 
entrance even more difficult. 

Another blantant example of discrimina- 
tory practices is law school scholarships. 
Until the Women’s Rights Committee pressed 
for reform last year, NYU had totally ex- 
cluded women, for more than 20 years, from 
the prestigious and lucrative Root-Tilden 
and Snow Scholarships. Twenty Root-Tilden 
Scholarships worth more than $10,000 each 
were awarded to male “future public lead- 
ers" each year. Women, of course, can't be 
public leaders, and NYU contributed its 
share to making that presumption a reality 
by its exclusionary policy. The law school, in- 
cidentally, was not legally bound by the con- 
ditions of the trust to exclude women, but 
the burden was on the women to discover 
this fact. Studies need to be done to discover 
the extent to which any financial aid 1s 
awarded on a discriminatory basis, and this 
situation should be remedied. Women report 
many suspicious practices in this area. One 
couple at NYU were both receiving financial 
aid before they married; after they married, 
their scholarships were reduced. The law 
school justified this by saying that its func- 
tion was not that of supporting marriages. 

Translated, this rationale probably means 
that the school prefers that one student of 
the couple quit to support the other's edu- 
cation. It doesn't require too much imagina- 
tion to know which person (female) was sup- 
posed to work to put the other (male) 
through law school. In fact, NYU pays sec- 
retaries who are putting their husbands 
through làw school a lower salary than they 
pay to other secretaries, reputedly because 
they view the wives' work as a form of finan- 
cial aid to the male student. This is exploita- 
tion, pure and simple, and should be stopped. 

Living accommodations and health services 
are another area reflecting institutionalized 
sex discrimination. Until protests were made 
by women last year, single rooms were denied 
to women at the NYU law school apartment 
complex, Hayden Hall. It was recently dis- 
covered that one woman had tried to get 
Hayden Hall opened up ten years ago, when 
the whole building—not just single rooms— 
was closed to women. She raised a complaint 
at a faculty meeting about this situation; 
blackballing letters written by faculty mem- 
bers were subsequently placed in her employ- 
ment file at the law school without her 
knowledge. As for health services, Harvard 
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women report that the wives of male law 
students are given maternity benefits in 
health insurance policies, but that such bene- 
fits are denied to female law students. 

The placement office facilities at law 
schools complete the picture of institutional 
discrimination. At a recent meeting of a 
Committee of Placement Officers from seven- 
teen of the most prominent eastern seaboard 
law schools, the Committee refused to adopt 
& proposal to deal effectively with discrimina- 
tory recruitment and hiring policies of law 
firms that interview on their campuses. Only 
four schools present, Duke, George Washing- 
ton, NYU and Rutgers felt that the problem 
was serious enough to warrant remedial ac- 
tion. The total insensitivity of this Commit- 
tee can be immediately recognized by the 
fact that they chose to hold their meeting at 
the Columbia University Club which dis- 
criminates against women in its membership 
policies and segregates women visitors in 
separate facilities. Three members of the Na- 
tional Conference of Law Women addressed 
this Committee requesting that Placement 
Officers develop standards and criteria for 
barring discriminating law firms from using 
school facilities for interviewing. These rep- 
resentatives were treated with contempt; 
they were told that although there was some 
problem of discrimination, it really wasn't 
very serious, that things were getting better 
for women every day, and that most of the 
Placement Officers have never received any 
complaints from their women students. After 
twenty minutes of discussion, the Committee 
curtly excused the women representatives. In 
conclusion, the Placement Officers at law 
schools, for the most part, have assumed the 
same attitude towards women that high 
school guidance officers have assumed to- 
wards blacks. That is, as blacks are told that 
it will be better for them to he mechanics 
rather than engineers, women are convinced 
that trusts and estates is the best area of the 
law for them. 

This description of some of the discrimina- 
tory practices and policies that exist in ad- 
missions, scholarships and living quarters in- 
dicates that the low status of women in the 
legal profession is not accidental, but rather, 
part of an institutional structure designed to 
keep women down. 


ATTITUDES 


The institutional nature of sex discrimina- 
tion in law schools also manifests itself in 
widespread attitudes toward women, which 
ultimately affect women adversely. Although 
many of these attitudes derive from society 
at large, others can be attributed to the fact 
that the law school is still a predominantly 
male institution. For instance, when the 
students on law journals are mostly men, who 
form close friendships with other men but 
not, in general, with the few women on such 
journals, it is only “natural” that they 
usually pick male editors. 

This results not only from the general in- 
ability of men to form personal, intellectual 
friendships with women on a non-romantic 
basis, but also from the societal tendency to 
underrate the work of women. For instance, 
studies by psychologists have shown that 
students will consistently rate essays higher 
if told the authors are male, while the iden- 
tical essays when attributed to female au- 
thorship are rated lower. This tendency to 
underrate has an obvious application to the 
case where a student choice of editors for 
the law journal is partly based on an eyalu- 
ation of the quality of other students’ written 
work. 

The law school often shows the same un- 
conscious tendency to underrate women. Of 
course, this reinforces the male students’ 
own evaluation of women. Professors who 
would never call on blacks or jews on a 
“black’s Day” or a “Jewish Day”, feel no hesi- 
tation to call on women students only to 
recite on a “Ladies’ Day”. Needless to say, the 
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term “Ladies Day" as used in society in gen- 
eral does not convey an image of high intel- 
lect, and the professors' use of the phrase 
does nothing to convince men that their fel- 
low women students are their intelluctual 
equals in the law. The phrase "Ladies Day" 
connotes an attitude that 1s both protective 
and derogatory—an attitude which people 
assume towards others who are not their 
equals. 

Another practice at NYU is to reward the 
“outstanding woman graduate” and the 
“outstanding male graduate” at graduation. 
Again, this fosters the idea that women and 
men think differently, are to be judged dif- 
ferently, and therefore can be treated differ- 
ently. The practice also denies those women 
who are outstanding the distinction of being 
rewarded as the “outstanding law graduate”. 
The difference between the meaning of “out- 
standing law graduate” and “outstanding fe- 
male law graduate” to society in general does 
not need elaboration. 

These attitudes described above in turn 
lead to very specific incidents, For instance, 
at NYU this year, several discriminatory inci- 
dents took place in connection with a Moot 
Court competition. Initially, two women 
competitors were told they could not apply 
for editorships on the Moot Court Board 
because they were not staff members of Moot 
Court. 

Subsequently, two men competitors who 
were not staff members either, i.e., who were 
in exactly the same position as the two 
women, were allowed and encouraged to 
apply, and were voted in as editors of Moot 
Court. Both the students and faculty in- 
volved insisted this was not a discriminatory 
event, but merely a result of the lack of 
written procedures for the choice of editors. 
However, because of the incident, the Wom- 
en's Rights Committee insisted that written 
guidelines be established for the scoring 
of the Moot Court competition and that 
women judges be included. Under those 
guidelines, the two women eventually won 
both competitive оуепів; they were named as 
two of the 3-member NYU team for the na- 
tional competition and were also selected 
as one of the two best law school teams, 
which would compete against each other for 
the law school championship. However, be- 
fore they were named, members of the Moot 
Court Board, and the other competitors, at- 
tempted to use a scoring system contrary 
to the new written guidelines, under which 
the women would not have been named one 
of the two best law school teams. This effort 
was finally thwarted, and the guidelines were 
followed, but not without a tremendous 
struggle. 

As a sequel to this sordid story, the one 
man invited to be on the NYU national team 
refused ‘the invitation. In fact, all of the 
eligible men after him refused to serve on 
the national team as well. Apparently if the 
boys can’t have an all-male, or at least, two 
men-one woman team, they would rather 
not play. 

This immature approach was repeated in 
another incident during the student strike 
this Spring. One of the committees formed 
was to contact various business and corpora- 
tion executives in order to raise funds for a 
lobbying effort. Its student coordinator (a 
man) told a woman law student that women 
could not visit corporations with men stu- 
dents because “women don’t fit the corporate 
image.” One can only speculate about the 
policies men such as these will formulate 
when they have positions of responsibility. 

Another injurious attitude towards women 
is a demand that they meet higher standards 
than men. Obviously, this influences admis- 
sions and hiring practices. Less obviously, it 
influences men’s Judgment of how important 
it is to attract more women into the legal 
profession. For instance, many men go to law 
school with the expectation that even if they 
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don't practice law, a law degree will be “а 
good background" for any future job. 
Women, in contrast, are told that in order 
to get a legal education, they must use it as 
lawyers, and if women don’t conform to this 
expectation, their "failure" to practice law is 
used as an excuse for keeping women out of 
the profession. 

In conclusion, male attitudes towards 
women in law school constitute an inevitable 
element of institutionalized sex discrimina- 
tion. 


LAW SCHOOL DISCRIMINATION AS A NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 

At the first National Conference of Women 
Law Students held at NYU this Spring, 
women testified at length about discrimina- 
tlon. These women came from law schools 
across the country—from Hastings and 
Berkeley in California, from Duke in North 
Carolina, from Michigan and Minnesota, 
from Yale and Harvard, and many other 
schools. It would fill several weeks of testi- 
mony to describe and detail all of the ex- 
amples of discrimination which were dis- 
cussed and related at that Conference. The 
very fact that there was such an overwhelm- 
ing response to our Committee’s invitation 
to spend a weekend discussing discrimina- 
tion against women, by so many women law 
students from so many different schools, is 
a sign of how serious and pervasive the prob- 
lem of discrimination is. 

The catalogue of discriminatory policies 
and practices and incidents which we have 
experienced at NYU and which we have de- 
scribed today, is virtually duplicated at every 
law school which was represented in the Con- 
ference. It is not too difficult to infer that the 
discrimination is duplicated on every law 
school campus. 

The Association of American Law Schools 
is another illustration of the national scope 
of the problem of discrimination against 
women, The Articles of the AALS, which 
set forth policies and guidelines binding 
upon member law schools, contain, to date, 
not a single reference to or admonition 
against discrimination against women. This 
year the AALS created the Committee on 
Women in Legal Education to suggest some 
amendments to the Articles to deal with 
sex-based discrimination. While the Com- 
mittee is now preparing certain proposals to 
present to the AALS Convention this Win- 
ter, Committee members have already ex- 
pressed fears that policy positions barring 
discrimination against women will cause 
some member law schools to threaten to 
disaffiliate from the AALS, rather than to 
submit to such anti-discrimination pres- 
sures, This deep-seated resistance to break- 
ing down the barriers against women fur- 
ther points up the need for federal legis- 
lation and enforcement. AALS guidelines 
and arguments of moral suasion will not 
prevent law schools which resent and re- 
sist the influx of women into law from 
using their institutional power to continue 
to discriminate against women. 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN FACULTY AT LEADING 
AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS 


Total 
number 
of faculty 


Number 


School of women 


Boston University 
Columbia University... 
Cornell University... 
Duke University. _ 
Fordham University. - 


i M 
Loyola University (California)... 
Marquette University... ... 
New York University. 
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Total 
number 
of faculty 


Number 
School of women 


Ohio State 
e ers (Camden and Newark) 
ohn's University. 
Stanford University 
Temple University. __ 
University of Californi 
University of Chicago.. 
University of Connecticut.. 
University of Florida 
University of lowa 
University of Maine. . 
University of Maryland... 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri: 
ponimia 
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The following table is a breakdown of the number of women 
faculty (35) according to professorial title: 


Assistant or associate professor. 
Instructor or lecturer. 

Librarian or librarian-assistant professor 
Professor 

Research assistant professor... . 
Visiting associate professor 


All of the above statistics have been compiled from the Asso- 
ae American Law Schools Directory of Law Teachers, 


TABLE I.—FEMALE LAW SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AS OF 
FALL, 1969 


Total 
enroll- 
ment 


Percent 
female 
students 


Female 
enroll- 


School ment 
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Columbia University. 
Cornell University. 
Duke University. . 
Fordham University. . 
Georgetown University 
George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Harvard University. 
Howard University. . 
University of Illinois- 
Indiana University 
Bloomington)... 
Indiana University - 
(Indianapolis). . 
University of lowa. 
University of Kansa: 
Loyola University (Ch 
University of Maryland. 
University of Maine 
University of Michigan. ..... 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missisippi 
University of Missour 
(Columbia). 
University of Montana.. 
University of Nebraska 
University of New Mexico... 
New York Universit 
State University of 
York (Buffalo). 
University of North Carolina.. 
University of North Dakota.. 
Northwestern University. 
University of Notre Dam 
Ohio State vim he 
University of Orego 
University of Petri 
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St. John's University. 
University of South Carolina. 
University of South Dakota... 
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Total 
enroli- 
ment 


Percent 
female 
Students 


Female 
enroll- 


School ment 


fornia (Gou 
Stanford nib 
Syracuse University. 
University of Tennessee 
University of Texas 


University of Southern Cali- 
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1,143 
426 
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The above statistics are taken from Law Schools and Bar Ad- 
mission Requirements in the United States, pong by the 
Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, Fall 1969. 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of House Reso- 
lution 264 to grant equal rights to women. 
Iam a cosponsor of the amendment and 
earnestly support its passage. 

Inoticed in this morning's Washington 
Post that Miss Alice Paul, who has been 
fighting for women's rights since 1917, 
observed that "this would be a much 
happier and stronger country if women 
were in equal positions of power." 

I think that what Miss Paul is saying, 
is that the Nation will benefit by recog- 
nizing the natural differences of women 
from men. Robert Ardrey, & popular 
writer on anthropology and ethology, has 
observed that the female of most higher 
species tends to pay more attention to 
protecting the immediate home front, 
that is, the family or immediate group 
of families, rather than the outlying bor- 
ders of the territory upon which the 
family might live. 

If Mr. Ardrey is correct, and I suspect 
that he is, we humans have for too long 
biased our lawmaking institutions with 
the male viewpoint. We have been too 
long too concerned with border problems 
while too long neglectful of the state of 
affairs within our own "families." 

I think that more attention would be 
paid to education and housing, health 
care—in short, people problems, if there 
were more women in positions of business 
and governmental power. 

America was founded on the premise 
of freedom and liberty for all. The prem- 
ise is an economic theory as much as a 
political one, since, by virtue of economic 
independence our Founding Fathers be- 
lieved Americans could obtain not only 
the political freedoms of liberty and jus- 
tice but freedom from economic want 
as well. 

Yet for hundreds of years American 
women have been kept in a condition of 
economic and political servitude remi- 
nescent of a more barbaric but not so 
distant past. We have clung to the com- 
fortable belief that a woman's exclusive 
and rightful place is in the home. While 
economic conditions, however, have al- 
lowed but sometimes forced her to go 
out to work, men in power have grudg- 
ingly permitted her to do so but have 
withheld equal pay and opportunities for 
advancement. 

Hundreds of thousands of women have 
received the same education as men. 
Nevertheless, Department of Labor 
statistics from as recent as 1968 clearly 
show that in every major field in which 
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men and women are employed, women 
consistently receive drastically lower sal- 
aries. For example, even among profes- 
sional and technical personnel, women 
average almost $3,500 per year less than 
men. Among clerical workers, the average 
is $2,500 less; among service employees, 
almost $3,000, and among salesworkers 
over $5,000 less than. men similarly 
employed. 

Moreover, if women can find employ- 
ment today, rarely can she find employ- 
ment consistent with her education or 
talents at the same salary provided for 
men, Thus, women with advanced de- 
grees often must settle for secretarial or 
clerical positions. If a good position is 
available she must often accept half the 
pay of the man next to her doing the 
same work. 

Thus, as an increasing number of 
women are college educated or have the 
experience and talent to take on jobs 
hitherto performed exclusively by men, 
their average annual pay differences have 
not improved. In 1955, women's salaries 
were 36 percent lower than men's; in 
1960, 30 percent; in 1965, 40 percent; and 
in 1968, 42 percent. 

We decided long ago that this country 
would not continue to exploit any class 
or race in order to maintain our econ- 
omy. 

It is time again to guarantee in action 
that promise because this country will 
not and cannot thrive on the exploited 
labor of any group, whether the exploita- 
tion is by sex, by race, or by class. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
glad to sign the discharge petition for 
equal rights for women, and will strongly 
support this bill. For a long period of 
time, I have been urging that this bill 
be brought to the floor of the House, 
because I have been of the opinion that 
an overwhelming number of the women, 
and most of the people in the country 
want it, and the Members of the House 
almost unanimously supported it. 

In this enlightened day, it is unthink- 
able to my mind that there should be 
legal discriminations against women. As 
a matter of fact, throughout the years, 
indeed throughout the centuries, women 
have played a tremendous part in de- 
veloping our civilization and improving 
and strengthening all the instrumental- 
ities which make our free system such a 
boon to our own citizens and mankind. 

I will not at this time elaborate upon 
the great, indispensable contributions 
women have made to the development of 
the race, the welfare of the Nation, and 
the strength and power of all free in- 
stitutions. I believe that long since we 
should have disposed of antiquated rules, 
laws and traditions that have militated 
against women enjoying the same legal 
rights that men enjoy, By taking this 
step, we shall not in any way be dis- 
turbing the conviction many of us feel 
that women are our superiors, not our 
equals, in the sense at least that they 
occupy the primary position in the homes 
of our Nation, in bringing up our chil- 
dren, and in providing the inspiration 
and driving force that moves not only 
the home, and the Nation, but also the 
world. 

While I deeply respect the views of 
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those who for one reason or another are 
opposed to this equal rights bill,, I must 
state that I am not concerned about the 
changes and modifications. It will pro- 
vide women to share with us more of the 
fruits and rewards of our great society. 
The performances here for the outstand- 
ing women leaders who have graced this 
Chamber, past and present, illustrate 
more abundantly than words what out- 
standing contributions women are ca- 
pable of making in the active public serv- 
ice, and to be sure, many parallels can 
be found in American life of the indis- 
pensable roles that they play in many 
wonderful activities that enrich and 
vitalize American life in so many dif- 
ferent ways. 

I have long supported the principles 
of this bill and am happy and proud to 
vote for it, and I have faith that it is a 
great step forward, not only for women 
but for men and for our country. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to say that I am a cosponsor of 
the women's equal rights amendment in 
the 91st Congress. Being & freshman, 
my sponsorship of this amendment does 
not date back through numerous Con- 
gresses as do those of many of my col- 
leagues. Nevertheless, I have long ad- 
vocated and supported equal rights for 
women. 

Although various statutes ban. dis- 
crimination based on sex, commissions, 
councils, and task forces have clearly 
documented the continued existence of 
legal discriminations based on sex. These 
range from laws prohibiting women from 
working in certain occupations and ex- 
cluding women from certain colleges and 
universities and scholarship programs to 
laws restricting the rights of married 
women and which carry heavier penal- 
ties for women than for men. 

The report of the President's Task 
Force on Women's Rights provides the 
most recent authoritative documenta- 
tion of this problem. Women throughout 
the country do not need to read reports 
to learn of sexual discrimination, how- 
ever, as they come face to face with it 
each and every day. 

I share the feelings of other Members 
of this body that it is incredible that in 
the last quarter of the 20th century it 
is still highly debatable that the major- 
ity of American people have equal rights 
under the Constitution. Today, we have 
an opportunity to take the first step to 
put an end to such discrimination once 
and for all. I urge the Members to sup- 
port this resolution. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, how 
much time is running? 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
from Michigan has 344 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to thank 
those people who have spoken here to- 
day. I should like to point out that at 
only one time, I believe, in our history 
could any amendment have passed here 
with only one party voting for it. It is 
essential that this be а bipartisan 
amendment with bipartisan support, and 
I appreciate more than I can say the 
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help that has been given this amend- 
ment. 

I should like also to point out that 
none of the horrors which have been 
conjured up will occur. In the one State 
where they have equality under the law 
there have been no suits. 

I ask you now to vote with me on the 
previous question and against the mo- 
tion to recommit and for the amend- 
ment. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who care to do so may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
es previous question on the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the joint resolution. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
а motion to recommit, 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the joint resolution? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am in its present 
form, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk wil: report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McCuLLocH moves that House Joint 
Resolution 264 be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary with instructions that 
said committee shall promptly hold appro- 
priate hearings thereon. 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous questior on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will no- 
tify absent Members, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 26, nays 344, not voting 59, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 263] 
YEAS—26 


Abernethy Dingell 
Do 


Ashbrook 
Brooks 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Celler 
Chappell 
Colmer 
Davis, Wis. 
Dennis 


Vander Jagt 
Waldie 
White 
Whitten 
Wiggins 


Abbitt 


Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Calif. 


Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Crane 
Culver 
Dantel, Va. 


Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Ejlberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Findley 


Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 


Hogan 
Holifield 


Jones, N.C, 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 


Miller, Ohio 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
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Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Taft 


Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
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Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Watson 
Watts 
Weicker 


Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 


Tiernan Wilson, Bob 


NOT VOTING—59 


Goldwater 
Hagan 
Hastings 
Hébert 
Hosmer 
King 
Kleppe 
Long, La. 
Lukens 
McKneally 
MacGregor 
Dickinson Mailiiard 
Edwards, Ala. Meskill 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


Hébert with Mr. Bray. 

Rooney of New York with Mr. Hastings. 
Biaggi with Mr. Fish. 

Burleson of Texas with Mr. Dickinson. 
Daddario with Mr. Meskill. 

Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Cramer. 
O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Carter. 
Dawson with Mr. McKneally. 

Wright with Mr. Cunningham. 
Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Ed- 
ds of Alabama. 


Rousselot 
Ryan 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague, Calif. 


Cunningham 
Daddario 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson 
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Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Brock. 
Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. King. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Goldwater, 
Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Kleppe. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Lukens. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Maillard. 

Mr. Rarick with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Baring with Mr, Reifel. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Rousselot. 

Mr. Zwach with Mr. Teague of California. 
Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Clay. 

Mr, Symington with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Ryan with Mr. Tunney. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the joint resolution. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 352, nays 15, not voting 62, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 264] 
YEAS—352 


Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 


Abbitt 
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Barrett Galifianakis 
Beail, Md. 
Belcher 
Bell, Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 


Hanley 
Hanna 


Hansen, Idaho 


Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, e 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conabie 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett Karth 
Corman Kazen 
Coughlin Kee 
Cowger Keith 
Crane Kluczynski 
Culver Koch 
Daniel, Va. Kuykendall 
Daniels, NJ. Kyl 
de la Garza Kyros 
Delaney Landrum 
Dellenback Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long, Md. 
Lowenstein 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 

William D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 
a dao 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 


Mollohan 


Johnson, Calif. 


Sla 
Smith, Calif. 


Smith, Iowa 


Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
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Whitten Wyatt 


Wydler 


Waggonner 


Charles H. 
Winn 
Wold 


Brown, Mich. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Bush 


ymington 
Teague, Calif. 
Tunney 
Mailliard Wright 
Mayne Zwach 
So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the joint resolution was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


E 


Hébert with Mr. Teague of California. 
Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Hastings. 
Biaggi with Mr. Fish. 

Burleson of Texas with Mr. Bush. 
Daddario with Mr. Meskill. 

Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Bray. 
O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Berry. 
Gettys with Mr. Lukens. 

Wright with Mr. Pollock. 

Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Brock. 
Caffery with Mr. Carter. 

O'Hara with Mr. Cunningham. 

Long of Louisiana with Mr. Cramer. 
Fallon with Mr. Hosmer. 

Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Dickin- 


Rostenkowski with Mr. Brown of Mich- 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
son. 
Mr. 
igan. 


Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. McKneally. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. MacGregor. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 
Gallagher with Mr. Mailliard: 

Rarick with Mr. Goldwater. 

Baring with Mr. King. 

Passman with Mr. Mayne. 

Hagan with Mr. Kleppe. 

Farbstein with Mr. Clay. 

Symington with Mr. Powell. 

Ryan with Mr. Reifel. 

McCarthy with Mr. Rousselot. 
Kastenmeier with Mr. Dawson. 
Tunney with Mr. Roudebush. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
^ - motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


RRRRRRRREER 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
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PROVIDING FOR ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE FROM AUGUST 14, 
1970, UNTIL SEPTEMBER, 9, 1970 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the concurrent resolution 
CH. Con. Res. 689) providing for an ad- 
journment of the House from August 14, 
1970, until September 9, 1970, or sooner 
if reassembled by the Speaker, with a 
Senate amendment thereto and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, after “first” insert “, and 
that when the Senate adjourns on Wednes- 
day, September 2, 1970, it shall stand ad- 
journed until 12 o'clock noon on Tuesday, 
September 8, 1970”. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR TO CONSTRUCT, OPER- 
ATE, AND MAINTAIN NARROWS 
UNIT, MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 
PROJECT, COLORADO 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3547) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Narrows unit, Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect, Colorado, and for other purposes, 
with a House amendment thereto, insist 
on the House amendment, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? The Chair hears none and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. ASPI- 
NALL, JOHNSON of California, HALEY, 
SAYLOR, and HOSMER. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. Speaker, on 
the rollcall just passed, rollcall.No. 264, 
I was unavoidably detained on official 
business, and missed the vote. Had I been 
present I would like the Recorp to show 
that I would have voted in the affirma- 
tive. 


NATION'S CONFIDENCE IN PRESI- 
"DENT NIXON IS ON INCREASE 


(Mr. POFF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, the Harris 
poll today reflects a growing confidence 
by the American people in the Presi- 
dent and particularly his handling of 
the situation in South Vietnam. 

Harris says 61 percent now feel the 
President was justified in going into 
Cambodia. 

All of this must be disappointing to 
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those who have spent most of the time 
since the President's inauguration at- 
tempting to destroy his credibility in the 
eyes of the public and to thwart his ef- 
forts to bring about a just and honorable 
peace that wil maintain America's cred- 
ibility in the eyes of the world. 

To those who seek peace at any price 
and a general abdication of America's 
responsibilities and obligations, the Har- 
ris poll says plainly: 

The American people are not with you; 
the American people support the President. 


Mr, Speaker, the Harris poll, coming 
on top of the equally favorable Gallup 
poll, shows the President is leading in 
directions the American people wish to 
go. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ON EN- 
VIRONMENTAL  QUALITY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read and, 
together with accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

This first report to the Congress on 
the state of the Nation's environment is 
an historic milestone. It represents the 
first time in the history of nations that 
а people has paused, consciously and sys- 
tematically, to take comprehensive stock 
of the quality of its surroundings, 

It comes not a moment too soon. The 
recent upsurge of public concern over 
environmental questions reflects a be- 
lated recognition that man has been too 
cavalier in his relations with nature. Un- 
less we arrest the depredations that have 
been inflicted so carelessly on our natu- 
ral systems—which exist in an íntricate 
set of balances—we face the prospect of 
ecological disaster. 

The hopeful side is that such a pros- 
pect can be avoided. Although recogni- 
tion of the danger has come late, it has 
come forcefully. There still are large gaps 
in our environmental knowledge, but a 
great deal of what needs to be done can 
be identified. Much of this has already 
been begun, and much more can be 
started quickly if we act now. 

SCOPE OF THE COUNCIL'S REPORT 

The accompanying report by the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality seeks to de- 
scribe the conditions of our environment, 
and to identify major trends, problems, 
actions under way and opportunities for 
the future. This first report by the Coun- 
cil is necessarily incomplete in some re- 
spects, especially in the identification of 
trends. The National Environmental 
Policy Act, which created the Council, 
became law only at the beginning of this 
year. Existing systems for measuring and 
monitoring environmental conditions and 
trends, and for developing indicators of 
environmental quality, are still inade- 
quate, There also is a great deal yet to be 
learned about the significance of these 
facts for the human condition. 

However, the report will, I think, be of 
great value to the Congress (and also to 
the Executive Branch) by assembling in 
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one comprehensive document a wealth 
of facts, analyses and recommendations 
concerning a wide range of our most 
pressing environmental challenges. It 
should also serve a major educational 
purpose, by clarifying for a broad pub- 
lic what those challenges are and where 
2 principal dangers and opportunities 


 “Substantively as well as historically, 
this first report is an important docu- 
ment. No one can read it and remain 
complacent about the environmental 
threats we confront, or about the need 
both to do more and to learn more about 
those threats. 

GETTING AT THE ROOTS 


“Environment” is not an abstract con- 
cern, or simply a matter of aesthetic, or 
of personal taste—although it can and 
should involve these as well. Man is 
shaped to. a great extent by his surround- 
ings. Our physical nature, our mental 
health, our culture and institutions, our 
opportunities for challenge and fulfill- 
ment, our very survival—all of these are 
directly related to and affected by the 
environment in which we live. They de- 
pend upon the continued healthy func- 
tioning of the natural systems of the 
Earth. 

Environmental deterioration is not a 
new phenomenon. But both the rate of 
deterioration and its critical impact 
have risen sharply in the years since 
the Second World War. Rapid popula- 
tion increases here and abroad, urbani- 
zation, the technology explosion and the 
patterns of economic growth have all 
contributed to our environmental crisis. 
While growth has brought extraordinary 
benefits, it has not been accompanied by 
sufficiently foresighted efforts to guide 
its development. 

At the same time, in many localities 
determined action has brought positive 
improvements in the quality of air or 
water—demonstrating that, if we have 
the will and make the effort, we can meet 
environmental goals. We also have made 
important beginnings in developing the 
institutions and processes upon which 
any fundamental, long-range environ- 
mental improvement must be based. 

The basic causes of our environmental 
troubles are complex and deeply im- 
bedded. They include: our past tendency 
to emphasize quantitative growth at the 
expense of qualitative growth; the fail- 
ure of our economy to provide full ac- 
counting for the social costs of environ- 
mental pollution; the failure to take en- 
vironmental factors into account as a 
normal and necessary part of our plan- 
ning and decision-making; the inade- 
quacy of our institutions for dealing with 
problems that cut across traditional polit- 
ical boundaries; our dependence on con- 
veniences, without regard for their im- 
pact on the environment; and more fun- 
damentally, our failure to perceive the 
environment as a totality and to under- 
stand and to recognize the fundamental 
interdependence of all its parts, includ- 
ing man himself, 

It should be obvious that we cannot 
correct such deep-rooted causes over- 
night. Nor can we simply legislate them 
away. We need new knowledge, new per- 
ceptions, new attitudes—and these must 
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extend to all levels of government and 
throughout the private sector as well: to 
industry; to the professions; to each in- 
dividual citizen in his job and in his 
home. We must seek nothing less than a 
basic reform in the way our society looks 
at problems and makes decisions. 

Our educational system has a key role 
to play in bringing about this reform. 
We must train professional environmen- 
tal managers to deal with pollution, land 
planning, and all the other technical re- 
quirements of a high quality environ- 
ment. It is also vital that our entire so- 
ciety develop a new understanding and a 
new awareness of man’s relation to. his 
environment—what might be called “en- 
vironmental literacy." This will require 
the development and teaching of envi- 
ronmental concepts at every point in the 
educational process. 

While education may provide ultimate 
answers to long-range environmental 
problems, however, we cannot afford to 
defer reforms which are needed now. We 
have already begun to provide the insti- 
tutional framework for effective envi- 
ronmental improvement. 

ORGANIZING FOR IMPROVEMENT 


As my first official act of the decade, 
on January first I signed into law the 
National Environmental Policy Act. That 
Act established the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. I have charged the 
Council with coordinating all environ- 
mental quality programs and with mak- 
ing a thorough review of all other Fed- 
eral programs which affect the environ- 
ment. 

Federal agencies are now required to 
file with the Council and the public a 
statement setting out in detail the en- 
vironmental implications of all proposals 
for legislation and for other major activi- 
ties with a significant environmental im- 
pact. With the help of this provision, I 
intend to ensure that environmental 
considerations are taken into account at 
the earliest possible stage of the de- 
cision-making process. 

On July 9 I sent to the Congress a re- 
organization plan which would estab- 
lish an Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, consolidating the major environmen- 
tal pollution responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral Government. This reform is long 
overdue. 

Responsibility for anti-pollution and 
related programs is now fragmented 
among several Departments and agen- 
cies, thus weakening our overall Fed- 
eral effort. Air pollution, water pollution 
and solid wastes are different forms of 
a single problem, and it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that broad systems ap- 
proaches are going to be needed to bring 
our pollution problems under control. 
The reorganization would give unified 
direction to our war on pollution and 
provide a stronger organizational base 
for our stepped-up effort. 

The Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity has begun the vital task of identify- 
ing indicators of environmental quality 
and determining the requirements for 
monitoring systems, in order to enable 
us to assess environmental trends. These 
systems are needed to give early warn- 
ing of environmental problems. They will 
provide data for determining environ- 
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mental needs and establishing priorities, 
and for assessing the effectiveness of 
programs to improve the environment, 
The development of such monitoring sys- 
tems is essential to effective environmen- 
tal management. 

There is also a need to develop new 
knowledge through research. We need to 
know far more, for example, about the 
effects of specific pollutants, about eco- 
logical relationships, and about human 
behavior in relation to environmental 
factors. The Environmental Protection 
Agency should develop an integrated re- 
search program aimed at pollution con- 
trol. The Council on Environmental 
Quality will continue, in cooperation with 
the Office of Science and Technology, to 
review and coordinate our overall en- 
vironmental research effort, as well as 
to undertake its own environmental stud- 
ies and research. 

These actions represent important ad- 
ditions to the institutional, procedural, 
and informational base for effective en- 
vironmental management. They hold the 
promise of a real leap forward in the 
years to come. At the same time, we must 
move ahead now in those areas in which 
we already possess the knowledge and 
capability for effective action. 

RECENT ACTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

On February 10 of this year, I sent to 
the Congress a special message on the 
environment. This presented a 37-point 
action program, with special emphasis 
on strengthening our fight against water 
and air pollution. 

In the field of water pollution, my 
major legislative recommendations in- 
cluded: 

—Authorization of $4 billion to cover 
the Federal share of a $10 billion pro- 
gram to provide treatment facilities. 

—Establishment of an Environmental 
Financing Authority to help finance the 
State and local share of treatment plants. 

—Reform of the method by which 
funds are allocated under the treatment 
grant programs. 

—Greatly strengthened enforcement 
authority, including provisions for fines 
of up to $10,000 a day for violations. 

Among my major legislative recom- 
mendations for the control of air pol- 
lution were: 

— Моге stringent procedures for reduc- 
ing pollution from motor vehicles. 

—Establishment of national air quality 
standards. 

—Establishment of national emissions 
Standards for extremely hazardous pol- 
lutants. 

—A major strengthening of enforce- 
ment procedures, including extension of 
Federal air pollution control authority to 
both inter- and intra-state situations and 
provision for fines of up to $10,000 a day 
for violators. 

Other legislative actions recommended 
in my February 10 message included: 

—Appropriation in 1971 of the full $327 
million authorized under the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund to provide 
additional parks and recreation areas, 
with increased emphasis on locating new 
recreation facilities in crowded urban 
areas. 
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—Establishment of new procedures to 
encourage and finance the relocation of 
Federal facilities now occupying land 
that could better be turned to public rec- 
reational use. 

—Amuthorizing the transfer of surplus 
real property to State and local govern- 
ments for park and recreational purposes 
at public benefit discounts of up to 100 
percent. 

In addition, the message spelled out 
14 separate measures I was taking by 
administrative action.or Executive Order. 
'These included such wide-ranging initia- 
tives as launching an extensive Federal 
research. and development program in 
unconventionally-powered, low-pollution 
vehicles, requiring the development of 
comprehensive river basin plans for wa- 
ter pollution control, re-directing re- 
search on solid waste management to 
place greater emphasis on re-cycling and 
re-use, and the establishment of a Prop- 
erty Review Board to recommend specific 
Federal properties for conversion to 
recreational use. 

I again urge the Congress to act soon 
and favorably on the legislative proposals 
contained in that message. They are vital 
to our growing effort to protect and im- 
prove our environment. 

I consider the recommendations in my 
February 10 message only a beginning— 
although an important one. I said at the 
time that we must do much more and 
that we would do more as we gained 
experience and knowledge. Our Adminis- 
tration is living up to that commitment. 

Previously, on February 4, I had issued 
an Executive Order directing a prompt 
clean-up of air and water pollution 
caused by Federal agencies. This task 
is well underway. As I said then, the 
Federal Government should set an ex- 
ample for the rest of the country. We 
are doing so. 

On April 15, I sent legislation to the 
Congress that will, if enacted, bring to 
an end the dumping of dredged spoils 
into the Great Lakes as soon as disposal 
sites are available. At the same time, I 
directed the Council on Environmental 
Quality to make a study of ocean dis- 
posal of wastes and report to me by 
September 1. 

On May 19, I proposed enactment of 
a special tax on lead additives in gasoline, 
to encourage industry to provide low 
or non-leaded gasoline. 

On May 20, I sent to the Congress a 
Special message dealing with oil pollu- 
tion caused by marine transportation of 
oil. The comprehensive, 10-point pro- 
gram set out in the message included 
legislative proposals, the announcement 
of administrative actions, and the for- 
warding to the Senate of two interna- 
tional conventions and amendments to a 
third for ratification. The nations of the 
world must take aggressive action to end 
the growing pollution of the oceans. 

On May 23, I announced that the 
United States would propose a new treaty 
placing the natural resources of the deep 
sea bed beyond the 200 meter depth 
under international regulation. 

On June 4, a revised National Con- 
tingency Plan for dealing with oil spills 
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was announced at my direction by the 
Chairman of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. 

On June 11, I sent a message to the 
Congress requesting the enactment of 
legislation cancelling twenty Federal oil 
leases for off-shore drilling which had 
been granted in 1968 in the Santa Bar- 
bara Channel and creating a Marine 
Sanctuary. 

As I mentioned above, on July 9 I 
sent to the Congress a reorganization 
plan to create a new Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. On the same date, I sent 
another reorganization plan to consoli- 
date Federal marine resource manage- 
ment functions in a National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, within 
the Department of Commerce. 'This 
would provide better coordination and 
direction of our vital ocean resource 
programs. 

TOWARD A LAND USE POLICY 


Lately, our attention as a people has 
repeatedly and insistently been seized by 
urgent concerns and immediate crises: 
by the sudden blanketing of cities or even 
whole regions with dense clouds of smog, 
for example, or the discovery of mercury 
pollution in rivers, But as we take the 
longer view, we find another challenge 
looming large: the mounting pressures of 
population. Both the size and the distri- 
bution of our population have critical rel- 
evance to the quality of our environment 
and thus to the quality of our lives. 

Population growth poses an urgent 
problem of global dimensions. If the 
United States is to have an effective voice 
in world population policies, it must 
demonstrate willingness to face its own 
population problems at home. 

The particular impact of any given 
level of population growth depends in 
large measure on patterns of land use. 
Three quarters of our people now live in 
urban areas, and if present trends con- 
tinue most of them in the future will live 
in a few mammoth urban concentrations. 
These concentrations put enormous pres- 
sure on transportation, sanitation and 
other public services. They sometimes 
create demands that exceed the resource 
capacity of the region, as in the case of 
water supply. They can aggravate pollu- 
tion, overcrowd recreation facilities, limit 
open space, and make the restorative 
world of nature ever more remote from 
everyday life. Yet we would be blind not 
to recognize that for the most part the 
movement of people to the cities has been 
the result neither of perversity nor of 
happenstance, but rather of natural hu- 
man aspirations for the better jobs, 
schools, medical services, cultural op- 
portunities and excitement that have 
traditionally been associated with urban 
life. 

If the aspirations which have drawn 
Americans to the city in the first instance 
and subsequently from the city core to 
the suburbs are often proving illusory, 
the solution does not lie in seeking escape 
from urban life. Our challenge is to find 
ways to promote the amenities of life in 
the midst of urban development: in short, 
to make urban life fulfilling rather than 
frustrating. Along with the essentials of 
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jobs and housing, we must also provide 
open spaces and outdoor recreation op- 
portunities, maintain acceptable levels of 
air and water quality, reduce noise and 
litter, and develop cityscapes that delight 
the eye and uplift the spirit. 

By the same token, it is essential that 
we also make rural life itself more at- 
tractive, thus encouraging orderly growth 
in rural areas, The creation of greater 
economic, social, cultural, and recreation- 
al opportunities in rural parts of the 
country will lead to the strengthening 
of small cities and towns, contributing to 
the establishment of new growth centers 
in the nation’s heartland region. 

Throughout the nation there is a 
critical need for more effective land use 
planning, and for better controls over 
use of the land and the living systems 
that depend on it. Throughout our his- 
tory, our greatest resource has been our 
land—forests and plains, mountains and 
marshlands, rivers and lakes. Our land 
has sustained us. It has given us a love 
of freedom, а sense of security, and cour- 
age to test the unknown. 

We have treated our land as if it were 
а limitless resource, Traditionally, Amer- 
icans have felt that what they do with 
their own land is their own business. This 
attitude has been a natural outgrowth 
of the pioneer spirit. Today, we are com- 
ing to realize that our land is finite while 
our population is growing. The uses to 
which our generation puts the land can 
either expand or severely limit the 
choices our children will have. The time 
has come when we must accept the idea 
that none of us has a right to abuse the 
land, and that on the contrary society 
as a whole has a legitimate interest in 
proper land use. There is a national inter- 
est in effective land use planning all 
across the nation. 

I believe that the problems of urbani- 
zation which I have described, of re- 
source management, and of land. and 
water use generally can only be met by 
comprehensive approaches which take 
into account the widest range of social, 
economic, and ecological concerns. I be- 
lieve we must work toward development 
of a National Land Use Policy to be car- 
ried out by an effective partnership of 
Federal, State and local governments to- 
gether, and, where appropriate, with new 
regional institutional arrangements. 

RECYCLING OF WASTES 


The prospect of increasing population 
density adds urgency to the need for 
greater emphasis on recycling of “waste” 
products. More people means greater 
consumption—and thus more rapid de- 
pletion—of scarce natural resources; 
greater consumption means more “waste” 
to dispose of—whether in the form of 
solid wastes, or of the pollutants that 
foul our air and water. 

Yet much of this waste is unnecessary. 
Essentially, waste is a human invention: 
Natural systems are generally "closed" 
systems. Energy is transformed into vege- 
tation, vegetation into animal life, and 
the latter returns to the air and soil 
to be recycled once again. Man, on the 
other hand, has developed “open” sys- 
tems—ending all too often in an open 
sewer or an open dump. 
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We can no longer afford the indis- 
criminate waste of our natural resources; 
neither should we accept as inevitable 
the mounting costs of waste removal. We 
must move increasingly toward closed 
systems that recycle what now are con- 
sidered wastes back into useful and pro- 
ductive purposes. This poses a major 
challenge—and a major opportunity— 
for private industry. The Council on En- 
vironmental Quality is working to foster 
development of such systems. Establish- 
ment of the proposed Environmental 
Protection Agency would greatly increase 
our ability to address this need system- 
atically and creatively. 

EVERYONE'S TASK 


As our Government has moved ahead 
to improve our environmental manage- 
ment, it has been greatly heartening to 
me to see the extent and effectiveness 
of citizen concern and activity, and espe- 
cially the commitment of young people 
to the task. The job of building a better 
environment is not one for government 
alone. It must engage the enthusiasm 
and commitment of our entire society. 
Citizen organizations have been in the 
forefront of action to support strength- 
ened environmental programs. The Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee on Environ- 
mental Quality, under the chairmanship 
of Laurance S. Rockefeller, has provided 
an important link between the Federal 
Government's effort and this broad- 
ranging citizen activity. 

Similarly, the active participation of 
the business community is essential. The 
government’s regulation and enforce- 
ment activities will continue to be 
strengthened. Performance standards 
must be upgraded as rapidly as feasible. 
But regulation cannot do the whole job. 
Forward-looking initiatives by business 
itself are also vital—in research, in the 
development of new products and proc- 
esses, in continuing and increased in- 
vestment in pollution abatement. equip- 
ment. 

On the international front, the level of 
environmental concern and action has 
been rapidly rising. Many of our most 
pressing environmental problems know 
no political boundaries. Environmental 
monitoring and pollution of the seas are 
examples of major needs that require 
international cooperation, and that also 
provide an opportunity for the world's 
nations to work together for their com- 
mon benefit. 

In dealing with the environment we 
must learn not how to master nature but 
how to master ourselves, our institutions, 
and our technology. We must achieve a 
new awareness of our dependence on our 
surroundings and on the natural sys- 
tems which support all life, but aware- 
ness must be coupled with a full realiza- 
tion of our enormous capability to alter 
these surroundings. Nowhere is this ca- 
pability greater than in the United 
States, and this country must lead the 
way in showing that our human and 
technological resources can be devoted 
to & better life and an improved en- 
vironment for ourselves and our inheri- 
tors on this planet. 

Our environmental problems are very 
serious, indeed urgent, but they do not 
justify either panic or hysteria. The 
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problems are highly complex, and their 
resolution will require rational, system- 
atic approaches, hard work and patience. 
There must be a national commitment 
and a rational commitment. 

The accompanying report by the 
Council describes the principal problems 
we face now and can expect to face in 
the future, and it provides us with per- 
ceptive guidelines for meeting them. 
These deserve the most careful consid- 
eration. They point the directions in 
which we must move as rapidly as cir- 
cumstances permit. 

The newly aroused concern with our 
natural environment embraces old and 
young alike, in all walks of life. For the 
young, it has a special urgency. They 
know that it involves not only our own 
lives now but the future of mankind. For 
their parents, it has a special poignancy— 
because ours is the first generation to 
feel the pangs of concern for the en- 
vironmental legacy we leave to our chil- 
dren. 

At the heart of this concern for the 
environment lies our concern for the 
human condition: for the welfare of man 
himself, now and in the future. As we 
look ahead to the end of this new decade 
of heightened environmental awareness, 
therefore, we should set ourselves a 
higher goal than merely remedying the 
damage wrought in decades past. We 
should strive for an environment that 
not only sustains life but enriches life, 
harmonizing the works of man and na- 
ture for the greater good of all. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, August 10, 1970. 


ESTABLISHING NONVOTING DELE- 
GATES FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TO THE SENATE AND 
TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (HR. 
18619) to establish the offices of delegate 
from the District of Columbia to the Sen- 
ate and delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Election Act, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 18619 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“District of Columbia Delegates Act”. 


DELEGATE TO THE SENATE AND DELEGATE TO THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Sec. 2. (а) (1) The people of the District 
of Columbia shall be represented in the 
Senate by a Delegate, to be known as the 
"Delegate to the Senate from the District of 
Columbia", who shall be elected by the vot- 
ers of the District of Columbia in accord- 
ance with the District of Columbia Election 
Act, The Delegate shall have a seat in the 
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Senate, with the right of debate, but not of 
voting, shall have all the privileges granted 
& Senator by section 6 of Article I of the 
Constitution, and shall be subject to the 
same restrictions and regulations as are im- 
posed by law or rules on Senators. The term 
of office of the Delegate shall be six years, 
except that the term of office of the Dele- 
gate first elected to the Senate shall end 
at noon on January 3, 1977. 

(2) No individual may hold the office of 
Delegate to the Senate from the District 
of Columbia unless on the date of his elec- 
tlon— 

(A) he is a qualified elector (as that term 
is defined in section 2(2) of the District of 
Columbia Election Act) of the District of 
Columbia; 

(B) he is at least thirty years of age; 

(C) he holds no other paid public office; 
and 

(D) he has resided in the District of Col- 
umbia continuously since the beginning of 
the three-year period ending on such date. 
He shall forfeit his office upon failure to 
maintain the qualifications required by this 

ph. 

(b)(1) The people of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be represented in the House 
of Representatives by a Delegate, to be 
known as the “Delegate to the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the District of Columbia”, 
who shall be elected by the voters of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in accordance with the 
District of Columbia Election Act. The Dele- 
gate shall have a seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with the right of debate, but 
not of voting, shall have all the privileges 
granted a Representative by section 6 of Ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution, and shall be sub- 
ject to the same restrictions and regulations 
as are imposed by law or rules on Represen- 
tatives. The Delegate shall be elected to 
serve during each Congress, except that the 
term of office of the Delegate first elected to 
the House of Representatives shall end at 
noon on January 3, 1973. 

(2) No individual may hold the office of 
Delegate to the House of Representatives 
from the District of Columbia unless on the 
date of his election— 

(A) he is a qualified elector (as that term 
is defined in section 2(2) of the District of 
Columbia Election Act) of the District of 
Columbia; 

(B) he is at least twenty-five years of 
age; 

(C) he holds no other paid public office; 
and 

(D) he has resided in the District of Co- 
lumbia continuously since the beginning of 
the three-year period ending on such date. 
He shall forfeit his office upon failure to 
maintain the qualifications required by this 
paragraph. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ELECTION ACT 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 2 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Election Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1102) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

"(6) The term ‘Delegate’ means the Dele- 
gate to the Senate from the District of Co- 
lumbia or the Delegate to:the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the District of Columbia.” 

(b) Subsections (h), (1), (j), and (К) of 
section 8 of the District of Columbia Elec- 
tion Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1108) are redesig- 
nated as subsections (n), (о), (p), and (9), 
respectively, and the following new subsec- 
tions are inserted after subsection (g): 

"(h) The Delegates shall be elected by 
the people of the District of Columbia in 
& general election. The nomination and 
election of each Delegate and the candidates 
for each office of Delegate shall be governed 
by the provisions of this Act. Each candidate 
for each office of Delegate in any general 
election shall, except as otherwise provided 
in subsection (j) of this section and in sec- 
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tion l0(d), have been elected as such a 
candidate by the next preceding primary or 
party runoff election. No political party shall 
be qualified to hold a primary election to 
select candidates for election to any office 
of Delegate in a general election unless, in 
the next preceding election year, at least 
seyen thousand five hundred votes were 
cast in the general election for a candidate 
of such party for either office of Delegate or 
for its candidates for electors of President 
and Vice President. 

"(1) Each candidate in a primary election 
for any office of Delegate shall be nominated 
for such office by a petition (1) filed with 
the Board not later than forty-five days 
before the date of such prímary. election; 
(2) signed by at least two thousand persons 
who are duly registered under section 7 and 
who are of the same political party as the 
nominee; and (3) accompanied by a filing 
fee of $100. Such fee may be refunded only 
in the event that the candidate withdraws 
his nomination by writing received by the 
Board not later than three days after the 
date on which nominations are closed under 
this subsection. A nominating petition for 
a candidate in a primary election for either 
office of Delegate may not be circulated for 
signature before the ninety-ninth day pre- 
ceding the date of such election and may not 
be filed with the Board before the seventieth 
day preceding such date. The Board may 
prescribe rules with respect to the prepara- 
tion and presentatlon of nominating peti- 
tions and the posting and disposition of fil- 
ing fees. The Board shall arrange the ballot 
of each political party in each such primary 
election so as to enable a voter of such 
party to vote for any one duly nominated 
candidate of that party for an office of 
Delegate. 

"(J) (1) A duly qualified candidate for 
either office of Delegate may, subject to the 
provisions of this subsection, be nominated 
directly as such a candidate for election in 
the next succeeding general election for such 
office (including any such election to be 
held to fill a vacancy). Such person shall be 
nominated by a petition (A) filed with the 
Board not less than forty-five days before 
the date of such general election; (B) signed 
by duly registered voters equal in number 
to 2 per centum of the total number of reg- 
istered voters of the District, as shown by 
the records of the Board as of ninety-nine 
days before the date of such election, or 
by five thousand persons duly registered un- 
der section 7, whichever is less; and (C) ac- 
companied by a filing fee of $100. Such fee 
may be refunded only in the event that the 
candidate withdraws his nomination by 
writing received by the Board not later than 
three days after the date on which nomina- 
tions are closed under this subsection. No 
signatures on such a petition may be 
counted which have been made on such pe- 
tition more than ninety-nine days before 
the date of such election. 

“(2) Nominations under this subsection 
for candidates for election in a general elec- 
tion of any office of Delegate shall be of no 
force and effect with respect to any person 
whose name has appeared on the ballot of 
a primary election for such office held within 
eight months before the date of such gen- 
eral election. 

"(k) In each general election for each of- 
fice of Delegate, the Board shall arrange the 
ballots so as to enable a voter to vote for 
any one of the candidates for such office who 
(1) has been duly elected by any political 
party in the next preceding primary or party 
runoff election for such office, (2) has been 
duly nominated to fill vacancies in such 
office pursuant to subsection (d) of section 
10, or (3) has been nominated directly as 
а candidate under subsection (j) of this 
section. 

"(1) The signature of a registered voter 
on any petition filed with the Board and 
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nominating a candidate for election in a 
primary or general election to any office 
shall not be counted if, after receipt of a 
timely challenge to such effect, the Board 
determines such voter also signed any other 
valid petition, flled earlter with the Board, 
and nominating the same or any other can- 
quem for the same office in the same elec- 
on, 

(m) Designations of offices of local party 
committees to be filled by election pursuant 
to clause (3) of the first section of this Act 
shall be effected by written communications 
filed with the Board not later than ninety 
days before the date of such election," 

(c) Section 10 of the District of Columbia 
Election Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1110) is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) of such Section 1s 
amended by redesignating paragraphs (3), 
(4), (5), and (6) as paragraphs (6), (7), (8), 
and (9) respectively, and by inserting after 
paragraph (2) the following new paragraphs: 

“(3) Except as otherwise provided in the 
case of special elections— 

“(A) primary elections of each political 
party for the office of Delegate to the Senate 
shall be held on May 4, 1976, and thereafter 
at six-year intervals on the first Tuesday in 
May; and general elections for such office 
shall be held on November 2, 1976, and there- 
after at six-year intervals оп the Tuesday 
next after the first Monday in November: and 

“(B) primary elections of each political 
party for the office of Delegate to the House 
of Representatives shall be held on May 2, 
1972, and thereafter on the first Tuesday in 
May of each even-numbered year; and gen- 
eral election for such office shall be held on 
November 7, 1972, and thereafter on the 
Tuesday next after the first Monday in 
November of each even-numbered year. 

"(4) Runoff elections shall be held when- 
ever, (A) in any primary election of a politi- 
cal party for candidates for an office of Dele- 
gate, no one candidate receives at least 40 
per centum of the total votes cast in that 
election for all candidates of that party for 
that office, and (B) whenever in any general 
election for an office of Delegate, no one 
candidate receives at least 40 per centum of 
the total votes cast in that election for all 
candidates for that office. Any such runoff 
election shall be held not less than two weeks 
nor more than six weeks after the date on 
which the Board has determined the results 
of the preceding primary or general election, 
as the case may be. At the time of announc- 
ing any such determination, the Board shall 
establish and announce the date on which 
the runoff election will be held, if one is re- 
quired. The candidates in any such runoff 
election shall be the two persons who re- 
ceived, respectively, the two highest numbers 
of votes in such preceding primary or general 
election; except that if any person withdraws 
his candidacy from such runoff election (un- 
der the rules and within the time limits pre- 
scribed by the Board), the person who re- 
ceived the next highest number of votes in 
Such preceding primary or general election 
&nd who is not already a candidate in the 
runoff election shall automatically become 
such a candidate, 

"(5) With respect to special elections re- 
quired or authorized by this Act, the Board 
may establish the dates on which such spe- 
cial elections are to be held and prescribe 
such other terms and conditions as may 
in the Board's opinion be necessary or ap- 
propriate for the conduct of such elections 
in à manner comparable to that prescribed 
for other elections held pursuant to this 
Act." 

(2) The last sentence of paragraph (9) 
of subsection (a) of such section (as so re- 
designated by paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section) is amended by striking out “(5)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(8)"'. 

(3) Subsection (b) of such section is 
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amended by inserting “each office of Dele- 
gate” after “general elections for”, 

(4) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended (A) by striking out “а tie vote іп" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “a tie vote, 
the resolution of which will affect the out- 
come of”; and (B) by striking out “ten days 
following the election” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ten days following determination 
by the Board of the results of the election 
which require the resolution of such tie’’. 

(5) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended (A) by inserting “a Delegate or a 
winner of a primary election for an office of 
Delegate or” after “any official, other than”; 
and (B) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “In the event that 
such a vacancy occurs in the office of a can- 
didate for an office of Delegate who has 
been declared the winner in the preceding 
primary or party runoff election for such 
office; the vacancy may be filled not later 
than fifteen days prior to the next general 
election for such office, by nomination by 
the party committee of the party which 
nominated his predecessor, and by paying 
the filing fee required by section 8(i). In 
the event that such a vacancy occurs in an 
ofüce of Delegate more than twelve months 
before the expiration of its term of office, 
the Board shall call special elections to fill 
such vacancy for the remainder of its term 
of office." 


OTHER PROVISIONS AND AMENDMENTS RELATING 
TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF DELEGATES TO 
THE SENATE AND TO THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 


Sec. 4. (a) The provisions of law which 
appear in— 

(1) section 21 (relating to oath of office), 

(2) section 31 (relating to compensation), 

(3) section 33 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(4) section 36 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(5) section 36a (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(6) section 39 (relating to deductions for 
absence), 

(7) section 40 (relating to deductions for 
withdrawal), 

(8) section 40a (relating to deductions for 
delinquent indebtedness), 

(9) section 41 (relating to prohibition on 
allowance for newspapers). 

(10) section 42a (relating to postage al- 
lowance), 

(11) section 46a (relating to stationery al- 
lowance), 

(12) section 46a-1 (relating to stationery 
allowance), 

(13) section 46а-3 (relating to stationery 
allowance), 

(14) section 46d-4 (relating to telephone 
calls), 

(15) section 46e (relating to telegram 
allowance), 

(16) section 48 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(17) section 52 (relating to office space in 
the District of Columbia), 

(18) section 53 (relating to office expenses 
in the District of Columbia), 

(19) section 61-1 (relating to compensa- 
tion of employees), 

(20) section 64 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(21) section 65 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(22) section 66 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(23) section 67 (relating to appointment 
of clerical assistants), 

(24) section 92e (relating to compensation 
of clerical assistants), and 

(25) section 123b (relating to use of Sen- 
ate Recording Studio), 
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of title 2 of the United States Code shall 
apply with respect to the Delegate from the 
District of Columbia in the same manner 
and to the same extent that they apply to 
a Senator, The Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
shall apply with respect to the Delegate from 
the District of Columbia in the same manner 
and to the same extent that it applies to a 
Senator. 

(b) The provisions of law which appear 
in— 

(1) section 25 (relating to oath of office), 

(2) section 31 (relating to compensation), 

(3) section 34 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(4) section 35 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(5) section 37 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(6) section 38a (relating to compensation), 

(7) section 39 (relating to deductions for 
absence), 

(8) section 40 (relating to deductions for 
withdrawal), 

(9) section 40a (relating to deductions for 
delinquent indebtedness), 

(10) section 41 (relating to prohibition on 
allowance for newspapers), 

(11) section 42c (relating to postage allow- 
ance), 

(12) section 46b (relating to stationery 
allowance), 

(13) section 46b-1 (relating to stationery 
allowance), 

(14) section 46b-2 (relating to stationery 
allowance), 

(15) section 46g (relating to telephone, 
telegraph, and radiotelegraph allowance), 

(16) section 47 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(17) section 48 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(18) section 49 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(19) sectlon 50 (relating to payment of 
compensation) , 

(20) section 54 (relating to provision of 
United States Code Annotated or Federal 
Code Annotated), 

(21) section 60g-1 (relating to clerk hire), 

(22) section 60g-2(a) (relating to interns), 

(23) section 80 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(24) section 81 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(25) section 82 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(26) section 92 (relating to clerk hire), 

(27) section 92b (relating to pay of cler- 
ical assistants), 

(28) section 112e (relating to electrical 
and mechanical office equipment), 

(29) section 122 (relating to office space 
in the District of Columbia), 

(30) section 123b (relating to use of House 
Recording Studio), 


of title 2 of the United States Code shall 
apply with respect to the Delegate to the 
House of Representatives from the District 
of Columbia in the same manner and to the 
same extent as they apply with respect to a 
Representative. The Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act and the Federal Contested Election 
Act shall apply with respect to the Delegate 
to the House of Representatives from the 
District of Columbia in the same manner and 
to the same extent as they apply with respect 
to a Representative. 

(c) Section 2106 of title 5 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “a 
Delegate from the District of Columbia,” im- 
mediately after “House of Representatives,". 

(d) Sections 4342(a) (5), 6954(2) (5), and 
9342(a)(5) of title 10 of the United States 
Code are each amended by striking out “by 
the Commissioner of that District" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “jointly by the Dele- 
gate to the Senate from the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Delegate to the House of 
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Representatives from the District of Co- 
lumbia”. 

(е) (1) Section 201(a) of title 18 of the 
United States Code 15 amended by inserting 
“a Delegate from the District of Columbia,” 
immediately after "Member of Congress," 

(2) Sections 203(a)(1) and 204 of title 18 
of the United States Code are each amended 
by inserting “Delegate from the District of 
Columbia, Delegate Elect from the District of 
Columbia,” immediately after “Member of 
Congress Elect,”. 

(3) Section 203(b) of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “Dele- 
gate," immediately after “Member,”. 

(4) The last undesignated paragraph of 
section 591 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting “the District 
of Columbia and" immediately after “in- 
cludes", 

(5) Section 594 of title 18 of the United 
States Code 1s amended (1) by striking out 
“or” immediately after "Senate,", and (2) by 
striking out “Delegates or Commissioners 
from the Territories and Possessions” and in- 
serting in Пец thereof “Delegate from the 
District of Columbia, or Resident Commis- 
sioner”. 

(6) Section 595 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “ог 
Delegate or Resident Commissioner from any 
Territory or Possession” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Delegates from the District of Co- 
lumbia, or Resident Commissioner”, 

(f) Section 11(c) of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 19731(c)) is amended by 
striking out “or Delegates or Commissioners 
from the territories or possessions" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Delegate from the 
District of Columbia", 

(g) The second sentence in the second 
paragraph of section 7 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 25-107) is amended by striking 
out "the presidential election" and inserting 
in lieu thereof "any election”. 


MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA ELECTION ACT 

Sec. 5. (a) Clause (A) of paragraph (2) of 
section 2 of the District of Columbia Election 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1102) 1s amended by 
inserting “or has been domiciled” after “has 
resided”. 

(b) Paragraph (2) of subsection (a) of 
section 8 of the District of Columbia Election 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1108) is amended by 
striking out “one hundred" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “two hundred". 

(c) The first sentence of section 9(b) of 
the District of Columbia Election Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 1-1109) 1s amended by striking 
out “The vote" and by inserting in lieu there- 
of “Except as otherwise provided by regula- 
tion of the Board, the vote”. 

(d) Section 9(f) of the District of Colum- 
bia Election Act is amended by striking out 
the first and second sentences and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “If a qualified 
elector is unable to record his vote by mark- 
ing the ballot or operating the voting ma- 
chine an official of the polling place shall, 
on the request of the voter, enter the voting 
booth and comply with the voter's directions 
with respect to recording his vote. Upon the 
request of any such voter, a second official 
of the polling place shall also enter the vot- 
ing booth and witness the recordation of the 
voter's directions. The official or-officials shall 
in no way influence or attempt to influence 
the voter's decisions, and shall tell no one 
how the voter voted." 

(e) (1) The first section of the District of 
Columbia Election Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1- 
1101) 1s amended (A) by inserting after 
"Vice President of the United States" the 
following: “, the Delegate to the Senate and 
the Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives”; (B) by inserting “and” after the 
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semicolon in clause (2); and (C) by striking 
out clause (3) and redesignating clause (4) 
as clause (3). 

(2) Sections 8(a) and 10(a)(1) of the 
District of Columbia Election Act are each 
amended (A) by striking out "clauses (1), 
(2), and (3)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"clauses (1) and (2)," and inserting in lieu 
thereof "clauses (1) and (2)," and (2) by 
striking out “clause (4)" and inserting in 
lieu thereof "clause (3)". 

(f) Section 8(c) of the District of Colum- 
bia Election Act is amended (1) by striking 
out “The Board shall” and inserting in lieu 
thereof "Except as otherwise provided, the 
Board shall", and (2) by amending para- 
graph (1) to read as follows: 

"(1) to vote, in any election of officials 
referred to in clauses (1) and (2) of the first 
section of this Act and of officials designated 
pursuant to clause (3) of such section, sepa- 
rately or by slates for the candidates duly 
qualified and nominated for election to each 
such office or group of offices by such party 
under subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion; and". 

(g) Section 9(c) of the District of Colum- 
bia Election Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

"(c) Any group of qualified electors in- 
terested in the outcome of an election may, 
not less than two weeks prior to such elec- 
tion, petition the Board for credentials au- 
thorizing watchers at one or more polling 
places at the next election during voting 
hours and until the count has been com- 
pleted. The Board shall formulate rules and 
regulations not inconsistent with this Act to 
prescribe the form of watchers' credentials, 
to govern the conduct of such watchers, and 
to limit the number of watchers so that 
the conduct of the election will not be unrea- 
sonably obstructed. Subject to such rules and 
regulations, watchers may challenge prospec- 
tive votes whom the watchers believe to be 
unqualified to vote.” 

(h) Section 9 of the District of Columbia 
Election Act is amended (1) by redesignat- 
ing subsection (h) as subsection (i) and (2) 
by inserting after subsection (g) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(h) In the event that the total number 
of candidates of one party nominated to an 
office or group of offices of that party pur- 
suant to section 8(a) or 8(1) of this Act does 
not exceed the number of such offices to be 
filled, the Board may, prior to election day 
and, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 8(c) or 8(1) of this Act, declare the can- 
didates so nominated to be elected without 
opposition, in which case the fact of their 
election pursuant to this paragraph shall 
appear for the information of the voters on 
any ballot prepared by the Board for their 
party for the election of other candidates in 
the same election." 

(1) The first sentence of section 4(b) of 
the District of Columbia Election Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 1-1104) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: "Each member of the Board shall be 
paid compensation at the rate of $50 per day, 
with a limit of $2,500 per annum, while per- 
forming duties under this Act." 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 13 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Election Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 1-1113) is amended by striking out “ten 
days" and inserting in lieu thereof “thirty 
days". 

(k) Section 14 of the District of Columbia 
Election Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1114) 1s 
amended by striking out “his place of resi- 
dence or his voting privilege in any other 
part of the United States" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “his qualifications for voting 
or for holding elective office, or be guilty of 
violating section 9,12, or 13 of this Act”. 

(1) Subsection (g) of section 9 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Election Act is amended to 
read as follows: 
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“(g) No person shall vote more than once 
in any election nor shall any person vote in 
а primary or party runoff election held by a 
political party other than that to which he 
has declared himself to be a member." 

(m) Subsection (b) of section 13 of the 
District of Columbia Election Act is amended 
(1) by inserting after “Vice President," the 
following: “Delegate,”; (2) by inserting “or” 
after "committeewoman,"; and (3) by strik- 
ing out “or alternate,". 

(n) Subsection (d) of section 13 of the 
District of Columbia Election Act is amended 
(1) by inserting “Delegate,” after “elector,”; 
(2) by inserting “ог” after “committee- 
woman;,"; and (3) by striking out “, or al- 
ternate”, 

FIRST ELECTIONS AND EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 6. (a) Before the expiration of the 
seven-calendar month period beginning on 
the first day of the first calendar month be- 
ginning on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Board of Elections of 
the District of Columbia shall— 

(1) conduct such special elections as may 
be necessary to select candidates for the of- 
fices of Delegate to the House of Represen- 
tatives from the District of Columbia and 
Delegate to the Senate from the District of 
Columbia; 

(2) provide for the direct nomination by 
petition of candidates for such offices; and 

(3) conduct such other special elections 

as may be necessary to select from such can- 
didates the Delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the District of Columbia and 
the Delegate to the Senate from the District 
of Columbia. 
The Board of Elections shall prescribe the 
date on which each election under para- 
graphs (1) and (2) shall be held, the dates 
for the circulation and filing of nominating 
petitions for such elections, and such other 
terms and conditions which it deems neces- 
sary for the conduct of such elections with- 
in the period prescribed by this subsection. 
Nominating petitions for an election under 
paragraph (1) shall meet the requirements of 
clauses (2) and (3) of section 8(1) of the 
District of Columbia Election Act and nomi- 
nating petitions under paragraph (2) shall 
meet the requirements of clauses (B) and 
(C) of section 8(j) (1) of such Act. 

(b) This Act and the amendments made 
by this Act shall take effect on the date of 
its enactment. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nelsen bil was reported to the floor of 
the House by the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, not by unanimous vote, 
but by a vote of 7, I believe, to 17. As 
Members know, the other body has been 
very generous to the House during the 
past 30 years. Almost every year they 
have sent a bill over to the House calling 
for a Delegate in the House. But they 
have not mentioned a Delegate in the 
Senate. The majority of the Members of 
the House District of Columbia Commit- 
tee thought that if the House must have 
a Delegate, we should also have one in 
the other body. There the Delegate would 
have more freedom to talk. Personally, I 
am not too certain that the proposal is 
constitutional, since from all that I have 
read on the subject, the Constitution 
gives Delegates only to territories and 
not to any district or State. We know 
that the District government is an area 
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where within a 10-mile square you also 
have the Federal Government. Certainly 
I feel that under the Constitution we 
should have & liaison officer take the 
place of any delegates to the Congress. 

CREATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Basic to any consideration of legisla- 
tion affecting the governing structure of 
the District of Columbia, is the constitu- 
tional provision specifying the role of the 
Congress in governing the District of 
Columbia. 

The policy of the framers of our Con- 
stitution concerning the local govern- 
ment of the Nation's Capital, is set forth 
very clearly in article I, section 8, which 
provides that the Congress shall have 
power “to exercise exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatsoever, over such District— 
not exceeding 10 miles square—as may, 
by cession of particular States, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the Seat 
of the Government of the United States." 

The States of Maryland—in 1788—and 
Virginia—in 1789—made the cession for 
the area contemplated by this clause, and 
it was accepted by Congress. The original 
District of Columbia was 10 miles square, 
lying on both sides of the Potomac River 
at the head of navigation. Congress, on 
July 9, 1846, retroceded to Virginia that 
portion of the District of Columbia lying 
in that State and provided that the 
retrocession should not be effective until 
approved by a majority of the people of 
the town and county of Alexandria. The 
election held on this question resulted in 
& vote of 763 and 222 against retroces- 
sion. President Polk on September 7, 
1846, issued a proclamation declaring 
Alexandria County retroceded to Vir- 
ginia. The District now contains 70 
square miles on the Maryland side of the 
Potomac River. 

DELEGATE FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


As has been indicated heretofore, the 
Constitution of the United States made 
no mention of or made no provisions for 
any representation in any form to the 
Congress of the United States by a dele- 
gate from any territory or from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

When the National Government for- 
mally located itself in the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1800, attention was given to the 
problem of local government. The con- 
stitutional obligation of the Congress in 
reference to the seat of the National 
Government was “to exercise exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever” at 
the seat of the National Government. The 
record indicates that the Congress took 
minimal action in connection with this 
constitutional duty, established boun- 
daries within the District for what was 
termed the Federal city, wrote a charter 
for the government of the city of Wash- 
ington, and permitted the other local 
governments within the District of Col- 
umbia to continue. As a result, instead 
of having a unified government for which 
the Congress exercised its authority in 
all cases whatsoever, there were three 
municipal jurisdictions, the city of Wash- 
ington, Georgetown in the Maryland 
portion of the District and Alexandria 
in the Virginia portion of the District, 
the County of Alexandria and the County 
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of Virginia, making the total of five polit- 
ical jurisdictions, and operating under 
three different systems of law, namely, 
the charter for the city of Washington, 
the laws of Maryland and the laws of 
Virginia. 

Although changes were made by Con- 
gress in the local governments and the 
Virginia portion of the District was ret- 
roceded, the conflict between local and 
Federal interests in the District did not 
reach a point of sufficient stress to re- 
quire a resolution by the Congress until 
about 1870. As a result of accumulating 
problems and contradictions, the Con- 
gress undertook to draft provisions for 
& new local government at the Capital 
of the Nation. 

This history of the legislation leading 
to the formation of the District of Co- 
lumbia government of 1871 indicates 
that those members directly interested in 
the legislation drafted proposals which 
were essentially parallel to the provisions 
of law for the establishment of territorial 
governments. In fact, the early drafts of 
the legislation for the District carried 
many similarities to the territorial form 
of government. However, as the legisla- 
tion progressed through the Congress, it 
became obvious to the Members of the 
House and the Senate that although the 
District of Columbia was a part of the 
territory of the United States, it was not 
a territory of the United States. A ter- 
ritory could become a State but the Dis- 
trict cannot. Therefore the authority of 
Congress for the District of Columbia 
government was not derived from article 
4, section 3 of the Constitution which 
provided for establishing governments in 
the territories of the United States. Ref- 
erences to territorial government were 
struck from the bill by amendment and 
the enacting clause was changed to refer 
to the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia as a body corporate for municipal 
purposes rather than a territorial gov- 
ernment. 

One provision.of the proposed legisla- 
tion, originating solely in law applying 
to the territories of the United States, 
was carried over into the act creating the 
1871 District of Columbia government. 
That provision was for a delegate from 
the District to be elected and seated in 
the House of Representatives with the 
same powers as delegates from the ter- 
ritories. Such a delegate was duly elected 
and admitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and served the terms for which 
such delegate was elected prior to the 
bankruptcy and abolition of the new 
local government of 1874. 

Following the debacle of the 1871 local 
government for the District of Colum- 
bia, the Congress spent 4 years investi- 
gating the problems of the District of 
Columbia and developing & new format 
for the government of the Nation's Capi- 
tal. This resulted in the three-commis- 
sioner form of government which gave 
the District of Columbia a stable and ef- 
fective government for a period of nearly 
90 years until the government was 
changed under Executive Reorganization 
Order in 1967. While there is no data 
indicating that a District government 
with a delegate in Congress resulted in 
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as good or better government for the 
District than the many years of non-del- 
egate government, there has been a per- 
sistent request from the District of Co- 
lumbia for some representation by dele- 
gate or otherwise, in the Congress of the 
United States. There appears to be no 
constitutional bar to representation by a 
delegate whose actions would not involve 
any legislative functions, which are solely 
the responsibility of the Members of the 
Congress under the Constitution. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the’ requisite number of words. 

The bill now before us is called the Ca- 
bell bill. But I want to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House of Representatives a 
little of the history of the situation in 
which we now find ourselves. You will re- 
call that the President of the United 
States recommended to the Congress a 
nonvoting Delegate in the House. He also 
recommended a charter commission. The 
administration has also recently en- 
dorsed the Little Hoover Commission bill 
which is a bill designed to examine the 
city government as presently constituted 
with the idea of improvement, which cer- 
tainly the city government itself should 
welcome. I introduced the nonvoting 
delegate bill in the House of Represent- 
atives on behalf of the administration 
and asked for a hearing, and it has been 
in committee for over a year. 

Finally the hearing came about, but 
my colleague, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. ABERNETHY), had intro- 
duced a bill that would place a Delegate 
in the Senate. So.a number of bills came 
before Subcommittee No. 3 and as a re- 
sult of the executive sessions there, the 
Abernethy bill was added as an amend- 
ment to my bill, H.R. 11216, but in doing 
so the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Ca- 
BELL), asked for a clean bill that would 
provide a. Delegate in the House and a 
delegate in the Senate. I did not add my 
name as author to this clean bill, be- 
cause, in my judgment, this was quite 
possibly the deathknell to a delegate in 
the House of Representatives. 

I might say I have no objection if we 
pass legislation providing a delegate in 
the Senate, but I was hopeful that my bill 
providing a delegate in the House would 
not have to carry the burden of a Senate 
nonvoting delegate. Such a combined 
bill, I believed, was an indirect route to 
Boot Hill, which has been somewhat the 
history of legislation dealing with the 
matter up to this point. 

We then had in the full committee 
consideration of the legislation reported 
out of Subcommittee No. 3 which in- 
cluded my Little Hoover Commission bill, 
H.R. 14715. I found heavy and good sup- 
port for the Little Hoover Commission, 
because it seems the residents, the city 
government, and the Congress have need 
of it. It will be helpful to have a reexami- 
nation of the functions of the District 
government. There are things that can 
be done with the city government that 
I think this Little Hoover Commission 
could accomplish for the good of all. 
Many committee members have com- 
plained about the structure of the city 
government and the increasing costs 
that have occurred in its operation. 
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Therefore, some kind of vehicle was nec- 
essary to examine the District govern- 
ment to make it more responsive and ef- 
ficient. 

But I found, of course, I could not 
have these issues met as they ought to 
have been met—each individual item, 
the Hoover Commission and the non- 
voting delegate and the Senate nonvot- 
ing delegate, each as a separate pack- 
age. The attempt was made to latch onto 
my bil in Subcommittee No. 3. I then 
offered an amendment in the full com- 
mittee that would add a nonvoting dele- 
gate to my Little Hoover Commission 
bill. The committee sustained my posi- 
tion of introducing & clean bill that 
would provide a Little Hoover Commis- 
Sion in title I and a nonvoting delegate 
in the House in title II. 

The bil was voted out of full com- 
mittee, 17 to 7, in support of my omni- 
bus bill proposition. I call this very sub- 
stantial support of the committee to the 
attention of the House for its informa- 
tion and review. 

I have no objection to the Cabell bill. 
I wil vote for it. But I want to remind 
the Members this may. well be the route 
to Boot Hill. 

But after we do finally vote for the 
Cabell bill, I hope this House will then 
give support to my bill—H.R. 18725— 
and send it to the Senate intact as re- 
ported. I am convinced my bill can go 
all the way, but I am also convinced the 
other bill may have the same end most 
bills have had dealing with provisions 
unacceptable to the Senate, and this has 
tended to be the way to kill any repre- 
sentation in the House in the past. 

I intend to have more to say about the 
nonvoting delegate and why I think it is 
important, but I realize the 5 minutes 
will not give me the time I would like to 
have, and I wil ask for further time 
when my bill comes up for consideration. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Do I understand 
that, even though the Senate voted to 
place a Delegate in the House, it would 
not vote to put a Delegate ir. the Senate? 

Mr.NELSEN. That is my understand- 
ing. This has been the historical and 
legal precedent as I understand it, 
though I am not a lawyer. This has been 
the way they have acted on such bills 
in the past. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Wil the gentle- 
man cite one instance when that has 
happened? I do not recall when we have 
had a bil here or in the Senate when 
we have taken a vote on having a Dele- 
gate over there. 

Mr. NELSEN. I am perfectly willing 
to take a vote on it now and see. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
says this has happened before. 

Mr. NELSEN. It was a pattern in the 
Judiciary Committee when two States 
were added, when the Senate considered 
& constitutional amendment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That was a consti- 
tutional amendment. That was direct 
representation. 

Mr. NELSEN. Right. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. But the Senate 
has already gone on record anc sub- 
scribed to the idea of having a Delegate 
in this body, but it has not actually 
taken action on a Delegate in that body. 
Inasmuch as they feel rather strongly 
about a Delegate, does not the gentle- 
man feel they would be willing to go so 
far as to have a free-talking nonvoting 
Delegate sitting over there with them? 

Mr. NELSEN. I do not have any ob- 
jection if they do, but I do feel these issues 
should be settled on their own merits 
without tying the questionable to the at- 
tainable. If the gentleman is really in 
sympathy with a Delegate, why should 
he want to tie them together? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am trying to find 
out why the gentleman feels they will 
kill it? 

Mr. NELSEN, Time will tell. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is the gentleman 
willing to try, to see what they do? 

Mr. NELSEN. I am willing to press this 
bill if the House wishes to do it. I would 
also strongly urge the House to give 
consideration to my bill, H.R. 18725, and 
pass it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The Senate felt 
very strongly about having a Delegate 
in the House. Does the gentleman feel 
just as strongly about having a Delegate 
in the Senate? 

Mr. NELSEN. I would answer the 
question only in this way: It is my feel- 
ing, as I have said before, that the 
chances of this happening are not good. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I respectfully sub- 
mit, the gentleman did not answer my 
question. I said the Senate felt very 
strongly about there being a Delegate in 
the House; does the gentleman feel just 
as strongly about having a Delegate in 
the Senate? 

Mr. NELSEN. There is no precedent, 
in my judgment, for having a Delegate 
there. 4 

Mr. ABERNETHY, I know there is no 
precedent, but there is no precedent that 
I know of for having a District Delegate 
in the House. 

Mr. NELSEN. There is abundant 
precedent for a Delegate from the ter- 
ritories in the House, and when the Con- 
gress itself acts there can be a Delegate 
from the District. There is nothing that 
bars & Delegate in the House, and there 
is a precedent for a Delegate in the 
House of Representatives, there having 
béen one here from 1871 to 1874. 

Mr. Speaker, today we take up two bills 
reported out of the House District Com- 
mittee. H.R. 18725 is my bill that provides 
for a little Hoover Commission in title I 
and a nonvoting delegate in the House 
in title II. 

We also have before us H.R. 18619 
which the chairman has called up for 
your consideration first. 

It_may be helpful to you if you have a 
little background on both of these bills 
inasmuch as there may be further refer- 
ence to both bills in the discussions, as 
there has been heretofore. 

President Nixon on April 28, 1969, for- 
warded a message to Congress urging the 
Congress to adopt two measures both of 
which I subsequently introduced with a 
large number of cosponsors, that is H.R. 
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11215, to establish a Charter Commission 
for the District of Columbia, and H.R. 
11216, to provide for a nonvoting delegate 
in the House of Representatives for the 
District of Columbia. President Nixon 
was emphatic in his support of both of 
these measures especially with regard to 
the nonvoting Delegate which is em- 
bodied in title II of H.R. 18725, which is 
before you today for consideration. 

On November 6, 1969, I also introduced 
a measure in which I had had an interest 
for some time, H.R. 14715, & bill that 
would establish & little Hoover Commis- 
sion for the District of Columbia. That 
Commission would investigate and re- 
view the current operations of the local 
government to determine how they could 
be improved and how duplication and ex- 
penditures could be reduced. 

My original bill H.R. 11216, was 
amended in subcommittee and reported 
out as & clean bill, H.R. 18619. This bill 
provides a nonvoting Delegate not only 
in the House of Representatives but in 
the Senate as well. I had no objection, 
and, in fact, encouraged that both meas- 
ures be reported out of full committee; 
that is, H.R. 18619 and H.R. 18725 as long 
as both measures could be taken up on 
the floor and debated on their merits. It 
was my considered opinion that my Little 
Hoover Commission bill should be taken 
up first on the floor because it was the 
first bill considered and reported out by 
Subcommittee No. 3 and because it was 
the first bill considered and voted upon 
in the full committee where it carried 
by an overwhelming majority of the 
votes, 18 to 7. I believe that H.R. 18725 
constitutes the embodiment of the ma- 
jority will of that committee body as 
much as any bill we have reported out 
over a long period of time. 

I am the principal architect, along 
with a number of other Members of the 
House District Committee, 13 to be exact, 
of this omnibus bill that provides for a 
little Hoover Commission and a non- 
voting Delegate for the District. This 
approach was used because we believe 
and we submit most of the Members of 
the House must realize that if the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is to be given a non- 
voting Delegate, it must be voted out in 
the form in which we have placed it in 
this bill. H.R. 18725 is an attainable, 
realizable, and effective means of giving 
to the District of Columbia the very 
minimum іп voting representation in the 
Congress while at the same time provid- 
ing for a little Hoover Commission that 
would study ways and means of im- 
proving the local government and mak- 
ing it more effective and responsive to 
its citizens, to the Congress, and to the 
Nation as a whole. 

It seems to me that the very least 
we can do for the 850,000 residents of 
the District of Columbia is to give them 
& nonvoting Delegate in the House of 
Representatives. To tie a nonvoting Dele- 
gate in the House of Representatives 
with a nonvoting Delegate in the Senate 
and throw the measure into conference 
is to effectively doom that legislation to 
nonenactment by this Congress, I believe. 
I have been in the Congress for 12 years 
and I believe legislation providing for 
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a Senate Delegate will invariably mean 
the defeat of that legislation. Those 
Members of this body who have been 
here longer than that can undoubtedly 
point to a number of instances that 
legislation providing for some form of 
representation to the District in the 
House of Representatives has been de- 
feated by similar moves. 

The principal purposes of the bill, H.R. 
18725, are twofold: 

First, to establish a commission on the 
organization of the government of the 
District of Columbia—a little Hoover 
Commission—so as to effect the policy 
of Congress in the promotion of economy, 
efficiency, and improved service in the 
transaction of the public business in the 
departments, bureaus, agencies, boards, 
commissions, offices, independent estab- 
lishments, and instrumentalities of the 
District of Columbia; and 

Second, to create an elected but non- 
voting Delegate to the U.S. House of 
Representatives from the District of Co- 
lumbia and also amend the District of 
Columbia Election Act of 1955 so as to 
expedite and simplify the election of a 
House nonvoting Delegate. 

The little Hoover Commission would 
be given the duties of studying and in- 
vestigating the present organization and 
methods of operation of all departments, 
offices, and so forth, of the District of 
Columbia government to determine what 
changes, if any, are necessary to accom- 
plish the following congressional aims: 

First, limiting expenditures of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government to the 
lowest amount consistent with the effi- 
cient performance of essential services, 
activities, and functions; 

Second, eliminating duplication and 
overlapping of services, activities, and 
functions; 

Third, consolidating services, activi- 
ties, and functions of a similar nature; 

Fourth, abolishing services, activities 
and functions not necessary to the effi- 
cient conduct of government; 

Fifth, eliminating nonessential serv- 
ices, functions, and activities which are 
competitive with private enterprise; 

Sixth, defining responsibilities of offi- 
cials; and 

Seventh, relocating agencies now re- 
sponsible directly to the Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia in depart- 
ments or other agencies. 

The bill provides for the prompt for- 
mation of the Commission membership 
in that members are to be appointed 
within 30 days of enactment of the bill. 
The membership of the Commission shall 
be 12 in number, appointed as follows: 

First, four members appointed by the 
President—two members from the Fed- 
eral or district governments and two 
from private life; 

Second, four members appointed joint- 
ly by the President of the Senate, the 
chairman of the Senate District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, and the chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee which has jurisdic- 
tion over appropriations for the District 
of Columbia—two members from the 
Senate and two from private life; and 

Third, four members appointed by the 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives 
on the advice of the House District Com- 
mittee chairman and the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee subcommit- 
tee which has jurisdiction over the ap- 
propriations for the District of Colum- 
bia—two members from the House of 
Representatives and two from private 
life. 


The Commission is to make an interim 
report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions within 6 months after the date of 
enactment of the bill and its final report 
not later than 12 months after date of 
enactment. The Commission may pro- 
pose such legislative enactments and ad- 
ministrative actions as it deems neces- 
sary to carry out its recommendations. 

It is contemplated by the committee 
that the Commission would generally be 
comprised of individuals who are ex- 
perts in their respective fields such as 
public administration, fiscal manage- 
ment, government reorganization, budg- 
eting and accounting, resources man- 
agement, and so forth. It is also antici- 
pated that the staff of the Commission 
will be comprised of individuals who have 
considerable expertise in all areas neces- 
sary to permit the little Hoover Commis- 
sion to carry out the tasks set forth in 
this bill. 

The Commission has the authority to 
hold hearings, issue subpenas, examine 
books, witnesses, correpondence, docu- 
ments, and so forth as may be neces- 
sary to the effective performance of its 
mission. In addition, the Commission 
may secure from offices within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia such information, sta- 
tistics, and so forth as it may deem 
necessary to perform its tasks. 

It is the considered judgment of the 
committee that the establishment of 
this Commission, and the study, survey, 
and investigation provided for in this 
bill will result in savings which can and 
may run into millions of dollars an- 
nually. The committee also wishes to 
point out that the establishment of the 
little Hoover Commission is in no way 
intended to supersede or interfere with 
the functions and work of any congres- 
sional committee, or with the rights and 
prerogatives of the President to reorga- 
nize the District of Columbia govern- 
ment under the provisions of the Reor- 
ganization Act. Rather the findings and 
recommendations of the Commission 
will be of great benefit and aid to the 
Congress and its committees as well as 
to the President, the Mayor-Commis- 
sioner, and the City Council. 

Title II of the bill provides for the 
creation of “Delegate to the House of 
Representatives from the District of Co- 
lumbia” who is to be elected by the vot- 
ers of the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with the District of Columbia 
Election Act. The term of the Delegate 
is to correspond to the terms of the other 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The nonvoting Delegate for the Dis- 
trict shall be chosen in a partisan gen- 
eral election followed by a nomination 
procedure by political party affiliation in 
& party primary or in the alternative fol- 
lowing the submission of a nominating 
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petition signed by at least 5,000 regis- 
tered voters or 2 percent of the total 
number of registered voters who are 
of the same political party as the nomi- 
nee. The general criteria for age quali- 
fication as Delegate is the same as that 
for other Members of the House, that 
is, 25 years of age at date of election. 
There is also a qualification that the 
candidate must have been a resident of 
the District of Columbia for a 3-year 
period preceding his election. There are 
also provisions for runoff elections and 
special elections in the event the need 
for such elections arise in the future. 

In addition H.R. 18725 provides those 
technical amendments to the District of 
Columbia Election Act and the United 
States Code which aré essential to the 
selection of the delegate and the func- 
tion of his office as created. 

Title II of the bill contains a provision 
in title II that would establish an office 
of Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives from the District of Columbia. 

There is another bill, H.R, 18619, re- 
ported concurrently with H.R. 18725, 
which provides for a nonvoting Delegate 
in the Senate as well as the House. This 
provision to provide for a Senate non- 
voting Delegate was added in subcom- 
mittee to H.R. 11216, a bill that I intro- 
duced on behalf of the administration on 
May 13, 1969 and which would provide a 
nonvoting delegate in the House. I re- 
fused to introduce or. cosponsor the 
clean bill—H.R. 18619—because I be- 
lieve this amendment was a clear at- 
tempt to force such a bill into conference 
with the Senate. where, in the dying days 
of this Congress, voting representation 
would again be denied the District be- 
cause of inaction or because of a dead- 
lock on the bill in such conference. 

A vote for H.R. 18725 intact will in my 
opinion give a realistic alternative for 
the Senate to consider that it is generally 
agreed may be acceptable to that body 
so that legislation can be enacted in this 
session providing a nonvoting Delegate 
for residents of the District. 

H.R. 18725, as reported out of Com- 
mittee, has solid bipartisan support. 
President Nixon, in a letter to Congress- 
man GERALD R. Forp, the minority 
leader, dated August 6, 1970, wrote: 

As I indicated in my message to Congress 
of April 28, 1969, voting representation for 
the District of Columbia is my goal. Recent- 
ly reported out of the House District Com- 
mittee 1з Congressman Nelsen's bill, H.R. 
18725, which provides for a non-voting dele- 
gate in the House of Representatives for the 
District of Columbia and a commission to 
study the organization and efficiency of the 
District government and recommend im- 
provements. 

It is my position that H.R. 18725 is a 
realizable and effective interim measure to 
give representation in Congress to residents 
of the District, and I strongly urge you to 
press for its passage. 


Congressman GERALD R. Forp, in a let- 
ter to the Members of the House dated 
August 6, 1970, wrote in pertinent part: 

I am writing. you to urge your support of 
Н.В. 18725, a bill to establish a on 
on the Organization of the District of Colum- 
bia (a little Hoover Commission) and to pro- 
vide for a delegate to the House of Rep- 
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resentatives from the District of Columbia, 
which is scheduled for floor action on District 
Day, August 10, 1970. 
* е * * * 
There is general agreement that Mr. Nel- 
sen’s clean bill, H.R. 18725, providing both a 
little Hoover Commission and a Non-Voting 
Delegate for the District of Columbia will be 
well received in the Senate and stands an 
excellent chance of enactment into law this 
Session. 
LÀ * * * * 
I join with President Nixon in the earnest 
hope that you will support H.R. 18725. 


It is my understanding that Congress- 
man CARL ALBERT, Majority leader of the 
House, is also writing a letter to the Mem- 
bers of Congress urging support for H.R. 
18725. 

Obviously, President Nixon and the 
leaders of both the Republican and 
Democrat parties in the House support 
the form and content of H.R. 18725, and 
are fully satisfied that no matter how the 
vote on H.R. 18619 is resolved, H.R. 18725 
must be passed intact if there is to be any 
possibility of a nonvoting Delegate from 
the District of Columbia. 

However, the Members of the House, 
the residents of the District and the resi- 
dents of the Nation as a whole should 
not be deceived into thinking that a move 
to pass only a bill to provide a nonvot- 
ing delegate in the House and the Sen- 
ate is anything more than a move to 
totally defeat nonvoting representation 
of any kind for the District of Columbia. 
On the other hand, a vote for H.R. 18725, 
as reported, will permit this bill to stand 
a better, if not an excellent chance of 
enactment into law іг. this session. 

The following list of individuals or 
groups appearing before Subcommittee 
No. 3 of the House District Committee, or 
forwarding material for insertion in the 
record, supported House  nonvoting 
Delegate legislation—Home Rule, Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee No. 3, 91st 
Congress, second session: 

LisT OF WITNESSES 

American University Park Citizens Associ- 
ation, Alfred S. Trask, President. 

Arlington County (Va.) Democratic Com- 
mittee, Robert L. Weinberg, Chairman. 

Bar Association of the District of Columbia, 
District of Columbia Affairs Section, Richard 
K. Lyon, Chairman, and Craig Bamberger, 
Chairman, Suffrage Committee. 

Camalier, Hon. Renah F., Former District 
of Columbia Commissioner. 

Churches: Monsignor Ralph Kuehner, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Office of Urban Affairs of 
the Archdiocese of Washington, Representing 
Interreligious Committee on Race Relations, 
Jewish Community Council of Greater Wash- 
ington, Council of Churches of Greater Wash- 
ington, and the Catholic Archdiocese of 
Washington. 

D.C. Federation of Civic Associations, Simon 
L. Cain, President. 

Democratic Central Committee, Bruce J. 
Terris, Chairman. 

District of Columbia Republican Commit- 
tee, Henry A. Berliner. 

Gude, Hon, Gilbert, Representative in Con- 
gress, from the State of Maryland. 

Hechinger, John W., Former Chairman, 
District of Columbia Council, 

Horton, Hon. Frank, Representative in Con- 
gress from State of New York. 

Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade, 
Elwood Davis, Past President: 

Metropolitan Washington Urban Coalition, 
Frank H. Rich, President. 
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National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, Political Actions Commit- 
tee, Eugene Kinlow, Chairman. 

National Capital Area Civil Liberties Union, 
Steven J. Pollak, and James H. Heller, Legis- 
lative Chairman. 

National Council of Negro Women, Inc., 
Washington Section, Mrs. Catherine Harrod 
Bruce, Chairman, Legislative Committee. 

Nelson, Hon. Ancher, Representative in 
Congress from the State of Minnesota. 

Nevius, John, former member, District of 
Columbia Council. 

Ripon Society, 
President. 

Spencer, Hon. Samuel, Former District of 
Columbia Commissioner. 

V.O.I.C.E., Grayson McGuire, Hr. Chairman, 
and Richard K. Lyons, Chairman D.C. Affairs, 
Committee. 

Warner, Sturgis, Esquire. 

Washington Home Rule Committee, David 
Carliner, President. 

Young Women’s Christian Association of 
the National Capital Area, Mrs. James K. 
Pinfield. 

All Souls Church (Unitarian), Phillip E. 
Barringer, Chairman, Board of ‘Trustees, 
statement. 

American Association of University women, 
Dr. Elizabeth O'Hern, President, letter to 
Chairman McMillan, dated April 15, 1969. 

American Association of University Women, 
Jean, Ross, Chairman, Legislative Program 
Committee, letter to Chairman McMillan, 
dated October 23, 1969. 

American Veterans Committee, Chester C. 
тоа letter to Cong. Dowdy, dated March, 

970. 

B'nai B’rith Women; statement. 

Council for Christian Social Action Coun- 
cil of the United Church of Christ, Washing- 
ton, Office, Tilford E. Dudley, director, state- 
ment. 

District of Columbia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Gloria K. Roberts, president, 
telegram to House District Committee, dated 
March 9, 1970. 

District of Columbia Government, Walter 
E. Washington, Commissioner and Gilbert 
Hahn, Jr., Chairman, D.C. Council, letter to 
Chairman McMillan, dated April 28, 1970, 
enclosing joint statement, 

Eichhorn, Jan, letter to Congressman Fu- 
qua, dated April 22, 1970, enclosing Home 
Rule Petition. 

Federal Bar Association, District of Colum- 
bia Chapter, E. Winslow Gurner, Council on 
Community Affairs, letter to Chairman Mc- 
Millan, dated March 27, 1970. 

Greater Washington Central Labor Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO, J. C. Turner, President, letter 
2 James T. Clark, Clerk. dated dated May 13, 
1970. 

League of Women Voters of the United 
States, Mrs. Bruce B. Benson, President, 
statement. 

Mount Pleasant Neighbors Association, 
Wolsey Semple, president, letter to House 
District Committee. 

National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the USA, John W. Turnbill, letter to James 
T. Clark, Clerk, dated March 12, 1970. 

Northeast Council of Citizens Associations, 
William Moreland, President, letter to Chair- 
man McMillan, dated April 15, 1970. 

President’s Messages to Congress: January 
31, 1969, April 28, 1969. 

Ripon Society, District of Columbia Chap- 
ter, Frank E, Samuel Jr., President, letter to 
Chairman Dowdy, dated April 29, 1970. 

Southwest Neighborhood Action Advisory 
Committee, Vivian Smith, Chairman, letter 
to Cong. Albert, dated March 6, 1970. 

United Methodist Board of Christian So- 
cial Concerns, statement of staff United Syn- 
agogue of America, statement. 

Washington Teachers’ Union, William H. 
Simons, President, letter to Cong. Dowdy, 
dated May 7, 1970. 


Frank E. Samuel, Jr., 
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Young Democratic Clubs of America, Mrs. 
Marie H. Cunningham, National Committee- 
woman, letter to Chairman. 

There was also considerable, if not 
overwhelming, support for the little 
Hoover Commission. On the other hand, 
there was little opposition to the non- 
voting delegate in the House and to the 
little Hoover Commission, in my opinion, 
as is evident from a reading of the hear- 
ings, supra. 

By an enactment in 1967 the Congress 
gave to the District of Columbia an 
elected school board which in 1968 re- 
sulted in the first elected school board in 
the history of the District of Columbia. 
A second election was held in 1969. The 
school board representation as it now 
exists is in the main responsible and will, 
I believe, take charge of the District 
school system and do the job which Con- 
gress itself has not had time to do in 
recent years. 

It is also believed that the residents of 
the District of Columbia are entitled to 
& full-time representative on Capitol Hill. 
It is believed that it is of great impor- 
tance to residents and the future of the 
District. This bill, H.R. 18725, continues 
to recognize the Federal interest that ex- 
ists in the District of Columbia while at 
the same time recognizing the local in- 
terest of the residents. At the present 
time there is no other elected person in 
the executive branch who devotes all of 
his time to District legislative problems. 
Thus, the non-voting delegate in the 
House will, in my opinion, fill a substan- 
tialvoid which now exists. 

The nonvoting Delegate should and 
will, I believe, become the best and most 
informed individual on District affairs in 
the House of Representatives. As so in- 
formed, he can become an effective ad- 
vocate on measures needed and helpful 
to the District by attaining respect and 
support for these measures from the 
other Members. Also, he can devote time 
to casework which is an important func- 
tion now spread throughout the Con- 
gress. 

The office of Delegate will be a parti- 
san office and will introduce into the 
District of Columbia for the first time in 
nearly 100 years partisan political elec- 
tive officials who represent the residents. 
In my opinion, this will be effective in 
building responsible leadership in the 
District of Columbia among the resi- 
dents which will help rather than deter 
the Congress in handling the problems of 
our National Capital City. 

Historical precedent tends to justify 
a Delegate for the District of Columbia. 
This has been the pattern for the terri- 
tories such as Hawaii and Alaska; to 
date, Puerto Rico—as did the Philippines 
earlier—has a resident Commissioner 
who enjoys the same privileges as a 
Delegate. 

The historical precedence of delegates 
in the Congress indicates that under sec- 
tion 1862 of the revised statutes, terri- 
tories have the right to send Delegates 
only to the House of Representatives. 
Nowhere is there any provision in the 
law providing for a nonvoting Delegate 
in the Senate from the territories. 

There is in fact no known historical or 
legal precedent or support for a delegate 
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in the Senate. This has traditionally been 
the position of the Senate, However, there 
is no objection to voting favorably on 
H.R. 18619 which would provide à non- 
voting delegate in the House and Senate 
and, at the same time, voting favorably 
on my bill, H.R. 18725, to provide for a 
nonvoting delegate in the House and the 
little Hoover Commission, thus allowing 
the Senate to take action on one or the 
other of these bills. However, to be prac- 
tical in this matter, I think we must all 
admit that if we pass only H.R. 18619 we 
are voting to defeat a bill providing a 
nonvoting Delegate to the District of 
Columbia. On the other hand, based on 
the assurances I have from the Senate, 
there is every reason to believe that a 
vote for H.R. 18725 is the best and per- 
haps the only chance we have in this 
Congress and the foreseeable future of 
providing any representation to the res- 
idents of the District of Columbia. 

It is that simple; a vote for H.R. 18619 
without a vote for my bill intact is a vote 
to deny representation in the Congress 
E the residents of the District of Colum- 

ia. 
HISTORICAL OR LEGAL PRECEDENT LACKING FOR A 
SENATE NONVOTING DELEGATE 


Provisión for the office of Delegate to 
Congress is made under section 1862 of 
the Revised Statutes: 

Every Territory shall have the right to send 
& Delegate to the House of Representatives 
of the United States, to serve during each 
Congress, who shall be elected by the voters 
in the Territory qualified to elect members of 
the legislative assembly thereof. The person 
having the greatest number of votes shall be 
declared by the governor duly elected, and & 
certificate shall be given accordingly. Every 
such Delegate shall have a seat in the House 
of Representatives, with the right of debat- 
ing, but not of voting. 


The probable origin of this provision 
was the Ordinance of July 13, 1787, which 
established the government of the North- 
west Territory and made provision for 
the election of a Delegate (by joint bal- 
lot of the council and house assembled) 
to the Continental Congress. Full effect 
was given to this provision when Con- 
gress voted to adapt the ordinance to the 
"present Constitution of the United 
States" in 1789—1 Stat. 51, August 7, 
1789. 

The first Delegate to the Congress was 
James White, representing the territory 
of the United States south of the Ohio 
River—now the State of ‘Tennessee. 
There was considerable debate in the 
House as to whether Mr. White should be 
allowed to take his seat, with the oppo- 
nents arguing that there was nothing in 
the Constitution providing for such ad- 
mission to the House, and that he might 
more properly take a seat in the Senate 
since members of that body were also 
elected by legislatures of the several 
States. See section 400 of volume 1 of 
*Hinds' Presidents." On November 18, 
1794, however, the House agreed to the 
report of the selected committee to whom 
the question had been referred, and Mr. 
White took his seat. 

With this instance as a precedent, 
other Delegates from U.S. territories took 
their seats in the House “with a right of 
debating, but not of voting.” The last 
Delegate to serve in the House was John 
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Burns of Hawaii, who yielded his seat 
to Daniel Inouye, Hawaii's first elected 
Representative to Congress, in August, 
1959. There is still, however, a Resident 
Commissioner, who enjoys the same 
privileges as a Delegate, from the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. The distinc- 
tion between the two is more philosophi- 
cal than legal. Delegates were elected 
from incorporated Territories, which, in 
the collective mind of Congress, were ex- 
pected eventually to become States. 
Commissoners, on the other hand, repre- 
sented unincorporated Territories—Phil- 
ippines and Puerto Rico—which were 
not, at least until recently, regarded as 
likely prospects for Statehood. 

There is also ample historical prece- 
dent for a Delegate from the District of 
Columbia. Until 1871, the District of Co- 
lumbia was governed by three separate 
and uncoordinated bodies: the city of 
Washington, the city of Georgetown, and 
the Levy Court of the County of Wash- 
ington, which had jurisdiction over the 
area outside Washington city and 
Georgetown. Congress had taken the 
first step toward creating a unified gov- 
ernment in 1861, when it established the 
“metropolitan Police District of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia" with responsibility for 
enforcing laws generally applicable in 
the whole territory. With the changes in 
the District wrought by the Civil War 
and the rapidly expanding population, 
plus a mounting concern for the condi- 
tion and stature of the city as the Na- 
tion's Capital, pressure increased for the 
adoption of a District-wide government. 

Discussion over what form the new 
government would take stumbled on the 
controversial matters of Negro suffrage— 
and hence suffrage in general—and the 
division of authority between Congress 
and local officials. A territorial form of 
government was agreed upon as а com- 
promise, and in 1871 it was adopted—16 
Stat. 419, February 21, 1871. In addi- 
tion to a governor and a council appoint- 
ed by the President, the new law pro- 
vided for an elected two-member House 
of Delegates and an elected Delegate to 
the House—16 Stat. 426. 

The territorial government functioned 
for only 3 years, from 1871 to 1874, when 
the Congress. instituted a temporary 
three-man Board of Commissioners to 
take over the city government. The gov- 
ernment was shortlived largely because 
of the activities of Alexander Shepherd, 
head of the independent Board of Public 
Works, who succeeded in lifting Wash- 
ington out of the mud but in the process 
alienated a great many influential citi- 
zens and put the city into considerable 
debt. 

A joint congressional committee was 
appointed in 1874 to come up with a 
plan for a permanent government for the 
District. The result was the act of June 
18, 1878, which, in effect, made perma- 
nent the commission form of govern- 
ment which had ruled the city from 1874 
to 1878. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the original House bill made 
provision for an elected 21-member 
council, and that the Senate bill, which 
struck this provision, inserted a provi- 
sion for an elected Delegate in its place. 
Senator John Ingall, Republican of Kan- 
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sas, explained the committee's action on 
the Senate floor as follows: 

The committee of the Senate thought it 
best, under all the circumstances, not to 
agree with this proposition of the House, 
but in order to recognize this principle of 
self-government, and to appease as far as 
possible the sentiment which exists here in 
the minds of a great many people that they 
ought to have some representation so long 
as they are taxed, it was thought advisable 
to provide for the election of a Delegate as 
being the least injurious method of attain- 
ing this end. 


It was argued, on the other side, that 
the District Delegate, during the years 
when he sat in Congress, really didn’t ac- 
complish anything, that District citizens 
could very well present their own case to 
the District Committees, and that it was 
an unnecessary expense to go through 
an election every 2 years which had no 
practical effect. Because of the financial 
condition of the District, this last argu- 
ment probably had a great effect on the 
members. In any case, the provision for 
a nonvoting Delegate was stricken from 
the bill by a vote of 40 to 9. 

There is apparently no evidence or sup- 
port for a Delegate in the Senate. Ex- 
cept for the argument made in 1794— 
when it made more sense because the 
Delegate was elected by the governing 
body of the Territory and Senators were 
also elected by State legislatures—the 
weight of historical evidence in all on the 
side of a Delegate sitting in the House. 
Also, had it not been for the activities 
of the Shepherd Board of Public Works 
and the indebtedness he incurred, the 
nonvoting Delegate for the District prob- 
ably would have been retained. With a 
population of some 860,000 today in the 
District, larger than that of 11 States, 
the arguments for at least a nonvoting 
Delegate in the House are much stronger 
than they were in the last century. 

SUMMARY 


My bill—H.R. 17825—would provide a 
nonvoting Delegate for the District of 
Columbia in the House of Representa- 
tives, to be elected by the voters of the 
District; the bill would also establish a 
Commission—a little Hoover Commis- 
sion—to study the efficiency of the Dis- 
trict Government. 

With respect to a delegate in the House 
of Representatives: 

The citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia are entitled to participate in their 
government to the same extent as do 
all other American citizens. The 23d 
Amendment gave the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the right to vote in 
presidential elections. The rights of Dis- 
trict of Columbia citizens to be repre- 
sented in the Congress which makes their 
laws remains unfulfilled. The election of 
a Delegate to the House gives them a 
voice in Congress, until such time as vot- 
ing representation is attained. Since the 
Delegate would be elected by the citizens 
of the District of Columbia, he would be 
an authoritative spokesman for the peo- 
ple of Washington in the Halls of 
Congress. 

The business of the District of Colum- 
bia as well as of Congress requires a Dele- 
gate. No member of the House, including 
those serving on the District of Colum- 
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bia Committee, at the present time can 
afford to give his full time and atten- 
tion to the problems of the District of 
Columbia. A Delegate from the District of 
Columbia, who would have no other con- 
stituency, would be able to provide 
enormous assistance to Congress by 
bringing his own study of District mobs 
lems to the Congress, by bringing to i 
in a responsible manner the views of the 
citizens of the District of Columbia, 
and by being able to handle the in- 
numerable requests for assistance which 
Congressional offices receive from resi- 
dents of the District. 

There is precedent for a nonvoting 
Delegate to the House of Representatives. 
As early as 1787, the Northwest Ordi- 
nance, which was adopted while the Con- 
stitution was being written, provided that 
territories shall be entitled to send Dele- 
gates to Congress. The first such Delegate 
was seated in the House of Representa- 
tives in the Third Congress in 1794 from 
the territory south of the Ohio River— 
Tennessee. Since 1794, 33 territories have 
been represented in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Delegates. Alaska and Ha- 
waii have recently been represented in 
the House by such a Delegate. Puerto 
Rico is represented by such a Delegate 
in the present Congress. The District of 
Columbia even had a nonvoting Dele- 
gate to the House of Representatives for 
4 years, from 1871 to 1874. 

The Cabell bill-H.R. 18619—would 
provide a nonvoting Delegate in both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
Although there should perhaps be a Dele- 
gate for the District in both the House 
and the Senate, such Delegates should be 
considered in separate legislation so each 
can be considered separately on their 
merits. Separate consideration is par- 
ticularly important since the Senate has 
never had a Delegate, whereas, the House 
of Representatives has had many Dele- 
gates. The election of a Delegate to the 
House is a recognition of the fact that 
historically the House has represented 
the people rather than the States. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there has been 
а great deal of misapprehension and mis- 
understanding with reference to my bill, 
H.R. 18619. 

I would call to the attention of the 
Members of the House that it is equally 
as important to the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to have a nonvoting 
Delegate in the other House as it is to 
have one on this floor. 

I need not remind the Members of 
this House that all actions of the Con- 
gress of the United States are done in 
a bicameral Congress, that whatever is 
done in either House has to have the 
concurrence of the other, or at least the 
concurrence of the conferees in the ac- 
tion of the other body. 

Therefore, I am deeply sincere and 
deeply concerned about whether the 
District of Columbia is to have repre- 
sentation, which is so sorely needed. No 
one denies that. It is representation that 
our incumbent President as well as our 
previous President requested. 

As a matter of fact, on October 1, 1969, 
a letter was read on the floor of the 
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other House from the President request- 
ing not one Senator but two Senators 
for that body. 

I believe that the opposition which 
has been put forth to H.R. 18619 is 
rather specious in its approach. The op- 
ponents say that there is no precedent 
for à nonvoting Delegate in the Senate. 
Isubmit that there was no precedent the 
first time for a nonvoting Delegate from 
any territory or possession of the United 
States to this body. I say that there was 
no precedent for even a nonvoting Dele- 
gate in the House until such time as the 
first one was authorized by law. 

Congress was initiated under our Con- 
stitution to set precedent and to break 
precedent where necessary. We are not 
breaking precedent in this bill; we are 
setting precedent. 

Other opposition which I hear voiced I 
cannot agree with. My good friend the 
ranking minority member of our com- 
mittee says that this would be the death 
knell- of nonvoting Representatives of 
either body. I cannot for the life of me 
understand why a man could reach any 
such illogical and fallacious assumption. 
We have had nothing from the other 
body to indicate that they would not 
accept a nonvoting Delegate in their 
House. 

They have never had an opportunity 
to vote on a constitutional amendment 
that would provide a nonvoting Delegate 
to that body. Under the extreme need 
that has been voiced so eloquently by 
Members on both sides of the aisle for 
representation in both House of Con- 
inet I beseech your support for H.R. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABELL. Not at the moment, if 
the gentleman please. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. CABELL 

Mr. Speaker, I have two amendments 
which I wish to offer and I ask unani- 
M consent to have them considered en 

oc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to know 
what the amendments are about. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendments. 

'The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. CABELL: Page 
12, strike out lines 5 through 7, line 12, and 
lines 18 through 21, and redesignate para- 
graphs (12), (13), (15), (16), (17), (20), (21), 
(22), (24), and (25). (which appear on pages 
12 and 13) as paragraphs (10), (11), (12), 
(43), (14), (15), (16), (17), (18), (19), and 
(20), respectively. 


Mr. CABELL (during the reading of 
the amendments). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
be considered as read and printed at this 
point in the Recorp, and the gentleman 
in the well states that he will be very 
happy to yield for any questions after he 
has explained these amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
two requests pending. On the last one 
first, is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object — 
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Mr. CABELL, Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will reserve his objection, I be- 
lieve I can explain it simply enough so 
that he will withdraw his reservation, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the second request of the gentleman, dis- 
pensing with the reading of the amend- 
ments? 

Mr. ADAMS, Mr. Speaker, I have no 
objection to the amendments being con- 
sidered en gros and am reserving the 
right to object to the amendments not 
being read, but I will take my time in 
reserving the right to object to try to 
determine what they are. We just do not 
know. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my request on that, and I will be 
very happy to have the Clerk complete 
the reading of the amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The request is with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk will report the amendments, 

The Clerk continued to read as fol- 
lows: 

Page 13, line 12, insert “(2 U.S.C. 241-256)" 
immediately after "Act". 

Page 13, line 18, insert "to the Senate" 
immediately after "Delegate", 

Page 13, line 14, insert after the period 
the following: “The provisions of law which 
appear in sections 42a, 46a, 464-4, and 61-1 
(d) of titie 2 of the United States Code 
(relating to postage allowance, stationery al- 
lowance, telephone calls, and authorization 
for employees) shall apply with respect to 
the Delegate to the Senate from the District 
of Columbia in the same manner and to the 
same extent that they apply to a Senator, 
except that the Delegate shall not be en- 
titled to receive under those provisions of 
law any allowances or authorization for em- 
ployees which exceeds the allowances or au- 
thorization for employees provided the Dele- 
gate to the House of Representatives under 
paragraphs (11), (12), (15), and (21) of sub- 
section (b) of this section. The Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate is authorized and di- 
rected to reimburse the Delegate in an 
amount not to exceed $150 quarterly, upon 
certification of the Delegate, for official of- 
fice expenses incurred for the office provided 
under paragraph (14) of tnis subsection. Re- 
imbursements under the preceding sentence 
shall be mede from the contingent fund of 
the Senate. The Delegate is authorized to 
hire for two and one-half months during the 
period June 1 to August 31, inclusive, of each 
year, one additional employee to be known 
asa ‘student congressional intern’. For this 
purpose the Delegate shall have available for 
payment to such intern a gross allowance of 
$750, at the gross rate of $300 per month, 
payable from the contingent fund of the 
Senate until otherwise provided by law. Such 
allowance and such intern shall be in addi- 
tion to ali allowances and personnel made 
available to the. Delegate under any other 
provision of this Act. No person shall be paid 
compensation under this Act as a student 
congressional intern who does not have on 
file with the Secretary of the Senate, at all 
times during the period of his employment, a 
certificate that such intern was during the 
academic year immediately preceeding his 
employment a bona fide student at a col- 
lege, university, or similar institution of 
higher learning.” 

And on page 16, line 3, insert after the 
period the following: “Тһе provisions of sec- 
tion 60g-2(b) of title 2 of the United States 
Code shall apply with respect to a student 
congressional intern employed by the Dele- 
gate under paragraph (22) of this subsection. 
The Clerk of the House of Representatives is 
&uthorized and directed to reimburse the 
Delegate in an amount not to exceed $150 
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quarterly, upon certification of the Delegate, 
for official office expenses incurred for the 


office provided under paragraph (29) of this 
subsection. Reimbursements under the pre- 
ceding sentence shall be made from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives. 
The Act of May 28, 1908 (40 U.S.C. 177—182) 
(relating to assignment of rooms), shall ap- 
ply with respect to the Delegate in the same 
manner and to the same extent that it ap- 
plies to a Representative.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
that the amendments be considered en 
bloc? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will permit, I would be very glad 
to use a very few minutes in words of 
two syllables to explain the thrust of the 
amendments. 

First, it provides that the nonvoting 
Delegate in the House shall have the 
same privilege of having a summer in- 
tern that is now accorded to full-fledged 
Members of the House, but as I under- 
stand is not now accorded to the non- 
voting Delegate from Puerto Rico. 

The second part of the amendment, 
and this was drawn by competent legal 
counsel, so that the legal aspects would 
be completely in order, merely requires 
that the Senate nonvoting Delegate shall 
not have the full allowances for clerk- 
hire, postage, and so forth, that a ашу 
elected and voting Senator has, but shall 
be limited to those expenses, expense ac- 
counts, clerk-hire, and so forth, as are 
now limited in the case of the present 
House Members. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABELL. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I believe there may 
be an error in connection with the in- 
tern's pay. I think it was $600 this year 
for 2 months that was appropriated. 

Mr. CABELL, Mr. Speaker, I would re- 
spond to the gentleman from South 
Carolina by saying that I was not fa- 
miliar with that. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is a correction 
that I had in mind. 

Mr. CABELL. That being the case, I 
would still be willing to make it confirm 
to the present regulations. Would any- 
one care to respond to that? 

Mr. ADAMS, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABELL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would respond to the 
gentleman by. stating that there was 
originally $750 in the bill as it went 
through for the summer interns, but 
I believe in the appropriation bill, be- 
cause it did not come out until later, it 
may have been limited to 2 months at 
$600. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
yield further, I appreciate seeing the 
amendments; we have copies now, and 
this gentleman now has no objection to 
them, and has no objection to the bill. 
I hope that it will pass, and I hope that 
the bill sponsored by the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN), will pass 
also. And as I indicated to the gentle- 
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man before, I just hope the other body 
adopts a nonvoting Delegate in both the 
House and the Senate. If it does not we 
must have another package with a House 
nonvoting Delegate for them. 

Mr. CABELL. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution and I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be amended 
to read “$600” in conformity with the 
present law instead of “$750.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the modification of the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CABELL of 
Texas: On page 3 of the first Cabell amend- 
ment, line 2, strike out the sum “$750” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$600”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendments offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. CaBELL). 

The amendments were agreed to. 
CLARIFYING COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS OFFERED 
BY MR, M'MILLAN 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Several clarifying committee amend- 
ments which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer a committee 
amendment. 

'The Clerk read às follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 8, line 8, 
insert “under this Act or section 6(a) of the 
District of Columbia Delegates Act" imme- 
diately after “elections”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Мг. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 


a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 8, line 24, 
strike out the comma immediately after 
"whenever"; and in line 3 on page 9, strike 
out “whenever”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
а committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 10, line 9, 
insert “and for" immediately after ''Dele- 
gate”. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
State the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, are we not 
operating in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. We are. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, has this bill 
been read for amendment? 

The SPEAKER. When the bill is being 
considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, it is considered as read 
and printed in the Recorp. 

Amendments are in order to any part 
of the bill under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 15, line 17, 


insert "and" after the comma at the end of 
the line. 
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The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 15, line 
25, insert "(2 U.S.C. 381-396)" immediately 
after “Election Act”. 

The committee 
agreed «o. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
& committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 23, line 
9, strike out “(2)” and insert “(3)”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
pending legislation. I know of no sub- 
ject that has been more discussed and 
that has taken up more time, that has 
been more controversial and on which 
there has been more misunderstanding, 
than the subject of self-government for 
the people of the District of Columbia, 
or the general subject of providing the 
people of the District of Columbia with 
a greater voice in the management of 
their own affairs. 

What complicates the subject, Mr. 
Speaker, is the fact that article I, sec- 
tion 8 of the Constitution specifically 
provides that the Congress shall exer- 
cise exclusive legislative power in all 
cases whatsoever over this particular dis- 
trict—exclusive legislative jurisdiction— 
in all cases whatsoever. The Constitution 
belabors the point. This being the Na- 
tion's Capital, we are all concerned with 
its well-being. We have a responsibility 
for it, we are interested in it, as all 
American people are interested in and 
concerned with their Nation's Capital. 
The Congress does not lack desire to 
provide more self-government for the 
Nation's Capital. This is consistent with 
the American principle, the American 
way of doing things. The problem is, 
however, how do we separate the Fed- 
eral interest and the Federal responsi- 
bility from those of the American citi- 
zens living within the boundaries of the 
District of Columbia? Every time we 
come up with a proposal, we find a lot 
of disagreement, and controversy. 

The District of Columbia committee 
has just reported out a bill, which I 
sponsored, that would provide for an 
elected City Council and an elected 
Mayor. But we find a lot of objection 
to it downtown because it does not give 
the people of the District of Columbia 
enough control over the Nation's Capital. 
The critics say that it gives the Congress 
too much control or too much interest 
in the management of the affairs of the 
District. Incidentally, that bil was 
scheduled to come up today, but un- 
fortunately the report was not filed in 
time, so it will be brought up at a later 
date. But in spite of these objections to 
what we have tried to do to provide the 
District more self-government, the Con- 
gress did obtain approval of the 23d 
amendment to the Constitution giving 
the citizens of the District of Columbia 
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the right to vote for President and Vice 
President. And the initiative for that 
amendment came from Congress, not the 
people of the District of Columbia. 

Two or 3 years ago, the Congress au- 
thorized an elected school board for the 
citizens of the District of Columbia. That 
was an instance where we could easily 
divide the local interest from the Fed- 
eral interest and responsibility. And the 
initiative for that measure came from 
the Congress and not from the people 
of the District of Columbia. If we had 
waited for their initiative, the city would 
not have had an elected school board 
today. 

For years and years, we have been try- 
ing to enact an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which would give the citizens 
of the District of Columbia voting rep- 
resentation in both the House and the 
Senate. I testified for such a measure 
before the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary back in 1968 for over an hour. 
Incidentally, that proposed amendment 
to give the citizens voting representa- 
tion in the House and the Senate cleared 
the House Judiciary Committee but 
failed to come out of the Rules Com- 
mittee. This year the other body, con- 
sidering a similar proposal, failed to clear 
the bill from the legislative committee 
which considered it. 

In the face of this situation, we felt 
that since we cannot get voting repre- 
sentation in the House and the Senate, 
maybe we ought to try to obtain non- 
voting representation for the District of 
Columbia. Of course, this measure does 
not require a constitutional amendment. 
I think the only danger of a nonvoting 
Delegate in the House and in the Senate 
is that it will practically kil, if not 
completely so, any chances of getting 
voting representation in the House and 
Senate in the future, It is almost an ad- 
mission of the failure in that particular 
endeavor. 

Regardless of that, however, some 
voice in the House and the Senate is 
better than none at all, and that is the 
reason! I am supporting the legislation 
before the House today. But if a voice in 
the Congress is desirable and proper for 
the people of the District of Columbia, 
then why should they not have a voice in 
both Houses of Congress? And if they are 
to have a voice in only one body, I think 
that body should be the U.S. Senate, be- 
cause there are only 100 Members over 
there and we have 435 Members here. 
Also, the Senate has unlimited debate, 
whereas the District of Columbia Dele- 
gate in the House would be restricted by 
the 5-minute rule. So, I submit that if 
there must be a choice, the Delegate in 
the Senate could be more effective on 
behalf of his District of Columbia con- 
stituency. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BROYHILL 
of Virginia was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The Sen- 
ate has unlimited debate and only 100 
Members. Yet the other body is always so 
magnanimous that, time after time, by 
unanimous consent, sometimes with no 
more than two or three Members on the 
floor, they say, “We are all for the citi- 
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zens of the District of Columbia having a 
nonvoting Delegate in the House." Well, 
we shall not argue about that. They say 
the House should have such a Delegate. 
We think it is preferable for the Senate 
to have one over there. So let us not con- 
tinue the argument. Let us compromise 
the situation and have a nonvoting Dele- 
gate in both bodies. Let us give the max- 
imum recognition possible within the 
framework of the Constitution to the 
citizens of the District of Columbia. 

Some will say, oh, no, we cannot do 
that, because that will cause the failure 
of the entire proposal because the Sen- 
ate will reject the bill As the gentle- 
man from Mississippi pointed out a mo- 
ment ago, we have no assurance as to 
what the other body may do, but I say 
it is the responsibility of the other body 
to make that decision. I feel it is our re- 
Sponsibility to decide what we think is 
in the best interest of this Nation and 
also fair for the District of Columbia. 

I, as one Member of this body, think 
that if it is fair for the citizens of the 
District of Columbia to have a nonvot- 
ing representation in the Congress, it is 
fair for them to have nonvoting repre- 
sentation in both bodies. 

I urge Members to approve this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman made a number of statements, 
and if more time were available I would 
be happy to disagree with the gentleman 
in more detail. But did I understand the 
gentleman to say if it were not for the 
Members of this House, the citizens of the 
District of Columbia would not have pe- 
titioned us for an elected school board or 
the right to vote in presidential elections? 
Does the gentleman mean to tell me 
there were not petitions emanating from 
the citizens on those matters? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. That is 
exactly correct. The initiative for the 
23d amendment originated in the Con- 
gress, and the initiative for the elected 
District of Columbia school board origi- 
nated in the Congress, because the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia always 
demanded more and never were satisfied 
with or attempted to obtain a partial 
loaf. 

Mr. CONYERS. I respectfully disagree 
with the conclusion of the gentleman, 
because there were both organizations 
and individual citizens in the District of 
Columbia who came not just to me but 
to other Members of this body soliciting 
our assistance on both of these matters. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I will say 
in response to the gentleman from 
Michigan that I was a sponsor or author 
of what is now the 23d amendment to the 
Constitution and I was author and spon- 
sor of the legislation which authorized 
the elected school board for the District 
of Columbia long before the gentleman 
was ever elected to the Congress, and I 
never received any support from the 
people of the District of Columbia on 
either, because they did not feel that 
those bills went far enough. 

CXVI——1768—Part 21 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to speak out of order.) 

A CALL FOR REPEAL OF THE AUTHORITY FOR THE 
THREE SISTERS BRIDGE 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today, as we discuss matters of special 
concern to the District of Columbia, to 
urge that this House and this Congress 
rescind the action we took back in 1968 
insisting on the construction of the Three 
Sisters Bridge on the palisades of the 
Potomac River. 

I was one of those who voted against 
the 1968 decision to proceed with the 
Three Sisters Bridge, but we were not 
successful. 

Since 1968, however, there have been 
a number of efforts made locally to delay 
construction of the bridge, although 
these efforts too have not succeeded. 
Meanwhile some Members of Congress, 
appearing to speak for this body, have 
threatened to withhold funds authorized 
and needed for the District of Columbia 
subway system, unless construction work 
begins on the Three Sisters Bridge. And 
as a result of these threats some con- 
struction work has finally begun. 

Yet in the past few days the whole pic- 
ture has suddenly changed. Federal 
Judge John J. Sirica is considering order- 
ing a final halt to all construction work 
on the bridge until the complex and de- 
tailed hearing requirements of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act of 1969 have been com- 
plied with. All indications are that after 
a temporary stay Judge Sirica's order 
will be made permanent and thus further 
action on the controversial bridge will 
not be taken for at least another year, 
possibly even longer. 

So now, Mr. Speaker, we have a chance 
to act. Let's take advantage of that op- 
portunity to do what we should have 
done 2 years ago and put an end, once 
and for all, to the Three Sisters Bridge. 
Let us put an end to this withholding of 
funds and other delays on the subway 
system until the bridge and its associated 
freeway system are built. 

However we may have voted in 1968 on 
this issue, I feel strongly that it is most 
unseemly for this Congress, or for those 
who say they are speaking for Congress, 
to use our power over the Nation's purse 
strings today in what amounts to an 
effort to sandbag the District govern- 
ment into building a bridge which they 
obviously do not want, and which is not 
only unnecessary but completely obsolete 
and outmoded in today's environment- 
conscious world. 

No matter what a majority of the 
House and Senate may have done or said 
back in 1968, before the Nation became 
seriously awake to the urgent require- 
ments of the environment, it makes no 
sense at all for us to be clubbing people 
over the head today in an effort to get 
this bridge built. 

The year 1970 is not 1968, after all; 
and I have no doubt at ali that if an open, 
record vote could be taken now on the 
subject of the Three Sisters Bridge, it 
would never get close to a majority. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this House 
should repeal its 1968 action on the 
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bridge at the earliest parliamentarily 
possible moment. We could do this prop- 
erly when the 1970 highway bill comes 
up later this year, or we might even do 
it sooner in connection with some other 
piece of legislation. The sooner the bet- 
ter for all concerned, as I see it. 

There are many reasons why the Three 
Sisters Bridge should never be built. In 
the first place, we can save some much- 
needed money by knocking it out, and 
that even by itself is not something to be 
easily sneezed at. 

Second, the bridge will not relieve 
downtown Washington’s traffic conges- 
tion; it will only shift it a bit and con- 
fuse it still further. Surely we should 
have learned by now that we cannot im- 
prove the traffic flow by building more 
freeways and superhighways. The experi- 
ence of the George Washington Park- 
way—on both sides of the Potomac— 
makes that fact crystal clear. In the end 
these smooth, fast superhighways have 
only made possible longer and slower 
lines of bumper-to-bumper commuters. 

Other cities all over the country—in- 
cluding cities in my home area of the 
Capital District of New York State— 
have learned that there is a specific point 
beyond which you simply cannot multi- 
ply new concrete superhighways in built- 
up metropolitan areas. These cities have 
learned that you can never stay ahead 
of the traffic game as long as you con- 
tinue to adhere to the one-man-one-car 
doctrine. With population growing and 
available land declining, it is obvious 
that the only way to ease traffic con- 
gestion is by means of fast, frequent, and 
effective mass transit. 

How idiotic, then, that this Congress 
should continue to allow ourselves to be 
placed in the absurd position of delaying 
the building of a modern, fast transit 
system in order to push for an outdated 
and obsolete bridge and freeway system, 
and the added chaos these would inevita- 
bly create. 

Finally, it is just not acceptable any 
longer for anybody—least of all the Fed- 
eral Government—to build a bridge as 
big as the Three Sisters Bridge, right 
here in the Nation’s Capital, in total dis- 
regard of all the environmental factors 
involved. Not only will the Three Sisters 
Bridge destroy one of the most beautiful 
areas in Washington; the Potomac Pali- 
sades, and the exciting views and vistas 
associated with it, but it will also mean 
the destruction of a substantial portion 
of one of the city’s most attractive open 
park areas, the Archbold Glover Park. 
How can we possibly allow this to happen 
in the year 1970? 

Let us restore a little sense and a little 
balance to our actions here in this House. 
Let us act now to abandon the Three Sis- 
ters Bridge—in the light of all we have 
learned since 1968—and instead let us 
prod the District of Columbia govern- 
ment to get going faster on the new sub- 
way system that offers the last best hope 
of getting all of us to work more easily, 
more quickly, and on time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, as we de- 
bate this proposal today which would give 
residents of the District of Columbia & 
nonvoting delegate in the House and 
Senate, it might be helpful to trace some 
of tne historical background to this prob- 
lem of treating residents of the District 
of Columbia fairly and responding to the 
need for a neutral Capital City. 

I intend te vote for this bill. I feel the 
District of Columbia residents should 
have a representative in the House and 
Senate. I believe they should have voting 
representation in both bodies and have 
introduced legislation to achieve this ob- 
jective, but since voting representation 
requires a constitutional amendment, the 
bill before us today should be a first step. 
I hope it will be approved by this body 
and the other body. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

The District owes its origin to section 
8 of article I of the Constitution which 
enumerates the powers of the Congress. 
With respect to the District the Con- 
gress was given the following powers: 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever, over Such District (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square) as may, by ces- 
sion of particular States, and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States. 


The District was established under the 
authority and direction of acts of Con- 
gress approved on July 16, 1790, and 
March 3, 1791. Maryland in 1788 and 
Virginia in 1789 made cessions from 
which the 10-mile-square area lying on 
either side of the Potomac was selected. 
This 10-mile-square area contained two 
municipalities—Georgetown and Alex- 
andria. Boundaries of the original city 
of Washington while never fixed by stat- 
ute or proclamation are found in the 
trust deeds from the original proprietors 
and on maps made by the Commission- 
ers appointed by the President to make 
this selection. 

The first Government offices to move 
to the District were those of the Post 
Office Department, which moved to the 
city on June 11, 1800. The second session 
of the Sixth Congress convened here on 
November 17, 1800. Discussion and de- 
bate of national representation began 
immediately. 

Up to 1801, no government had been 
provided for the District and the laws of 
Maryland and Virginia continued in 
force under the provisions of the act of 
July 16, 1790, which provided that State 
laws would continue in effect until the 
Congress otherwise by law provided. In 
an act of February 27, 1801—2 Stat. 
103—Congress made the first provisions 
for local government. This act provided 
that the laws of Maryland and Virginia 
were to continue in the sections ceded by 
those States and created a circuit court, 
an office of marshal, district attorney, 
justice of the peace, register of wills, and 
a judge of the orphans court. 

On May 3, 1802—3 Stat. 195—the peo- 
ple of the city of Washington were con- 
stituted à body politic by the naming of 
& Mayor and City Council. The Mayor 
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was appointed by the President and the 
Council was elected.by qualified voters. 
From 1812 until 1819 the Mayor was 
elected. by the City Council and from 
1820 until 1871 the Mayor was chosen by 
popular election. 

In 1846, at the request of the people 
of Alexandria, Congress retroceded to the 
State of Virginia all of the portion which 
had been ceded to the Federal Govern- 
ment by that State—9 Stat. 35. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War 
the first attempts at unification of gov- 
ernment functions within the District 
were undertaken with the act of August 
6, 1861—12 Stat. 320—which established 
the Metropolitan Police Department of 
the District of Columbia consisting of 
"the corporations of Washington and 
Georgetown and the county of Washing- 
ton outside the limits of said corpora- 
tion." However, the first really major 
change in the government of the District 
resulted with the act of February 21, 
1871—16 Stat. 419—which created a 
government essentially the same as that 
used for organized territories. At that 
time the charters of the cities of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown were repealed. 
All the territory within the limits of the 
District were included in the government 
by thc name of the District of Columbia, 
which constituted a body corporate for 
municipal purposes and the successor of 
the two cities and the county that had 
been eliminated. This act further pro- 
vided that the executive power of the 
new government was vested in a Gov- 
ernor appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The legislative power of the territory— 
the District —was vested in an assembly 
consisting of & council and a House of 
Delegates. The council consisted of 11 
members appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and the House of Delegates con- 
sisted of 22 members elected by popular 
vote, Nevertheless, the legislative assem- 
bly was limited in its authority, since 
Congress prescribed a long list of im- 
portant matters which remained within 
its authority. 

Between 1871 and 1874, while the ter- 
ritorial government was in force, there 
was a delegate to the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the District who was 
popularly elected and had the same 
rights and privileges as the delegates 
from the territories. This delegate served 
on the House District Committee. 

The act of June 20, 1874—18 Stat. 
116—terminated the territorial form of 
government and eliminated all elective 
offices. This same act empowered the 
President to appoint a Commission of 
three persons to administer the affairs of 
the District of Columbia. The act of 
June 11, 1878—20 Stat. 102—established 
the present Commission form of govern- 
ment. 

Between 1874 and 1964 citizens of the 
District of Columbia had no voting 
franchise. With the ratification of the 
23d amendment to the -Constitution, 
completed on March 29, 1961, citizens of 
the District were empowered to vote in 
1964 for presidential and vice presiden- 
tial electors. 
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A review of the history of the Con- 
stitution reveals that little thought was 
given to the matter of government for 
the National Capital, 

It is important to distinguish home 
rule from national representation for the 
District in the Congress. Simply stated, 
home rule, as the term is currently used 
by its advocates, means the creation of 
an elective city government for the Dis- 
trict which would perform regulatory and 
other functions common to municipali- 
ties, That issue is not before us today. 
National representation means participa- 
tion, through representation in Congress 
in the Government of the United States 
and involves local self-government only 
to the extent that such representatives 
would have a voice and a vote in legisla- 
tion for the District. The adoption of a 
constitutional amendment entitling the 
Congress to national representation 
would not affect the exclusive control of 
Congress over the Nation's Capital. The 
nonvoting Delegate hopefully will be a 
prelude to a voting Delegate. I have a bill 
pending before the Judiciary Committee 
which would give the District of Colum- 
bia two voting Members of the Senate 
and as many Members of the House as 
the District of Columbia would be en- 
titled to by virtue of its population. 

A survey of proposed amendments to 
the Constitution introduced in the Con- 
gress from 1789 to 1970, inclusive, reveals 
they have included nearly 100 resolutions 
providing for national representation in 
some form for the District. National rep- 
resentation in this context means repre- 
sentation for the District in one or both 
Houses of Congress. 

Of these resolutions, the first was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
on November 27, 1877—H.R. 57, 45th 
Congress, first session—by Mr. Corlett, a 
Republican, from Wyoming. It proposed 
to grant one Member each in the House 
of Representatives to the territories and 
the District. Such resolutions have been 
introduced in every Congress since 1915. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to try 
here this afternoon. Are we supposed to 
vote on this bil and then on another 
bill for much the same purpose, which 
is to be called up immediately? Are we 
here this afternoon going to be called 
upon to pass a multiplicity of bills to be 
sent over to the Senate on the same 
general subject? 

I listened intently to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Minnesota earlier, 
and gained that impression. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. It is not my design that 
ihe bill we are presently considering— 
H.R. 18619—be here at all in the form 
it is. I started out with another bill, H.R. 
11216, which provided for a nonvoting 
delegate in the House and that was 
amended in subcommittee so as to de- 
feat it, I believed. 

Mr. GROSS. Wait a minute now. I am 
not interested in the gentleman's views 
on that bill. I am interested in whether 
you propose to call up another bill on 
this subject this afternoon. 
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Mr. NELSEN. I do propose to bring 
up H.R. 18725 providing for a Little Hoo- 
ver Commission and a nonvoting dele- 
gate in the House. 

Mr. GROSS. What have we got here— 
& bargain basement deal for the other 
body. Are we supposed to pass two bills 
this afternoon on the same general sub- 
ject, send them over to the other body, 
and let them pick and choose? 

Are we going to adopt this kind of & 
legislative process on all legislation? Why 
did you not put these two bills together 
in committee or offer an amendment 
here this afternoon to put them to- 
gether? What kind of a situation are we 
getting into here when we pass two bills 
on the same general subject in the same 
afternoon and send them over to the 
other body so they can pick and choose? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HAYS. I think they are sending 
two over so that they can choose the 
most expensive one. Since the limited 
self-government went into effect here 
the tax in the District has almost dou- 
bled. The expenditure in the budget has 
tripled, and the number of employees in 
the District government has doubled. So 
I assume with all of that in 5 years the 
reason why they want two bills is so that 
they can figure out the one on which 
they can spend the most money. If they 
want these things so much and if they 
are interested in them, why do they not 
exempt the Federal Triangle here and 
leave it to the other jurisdictions, give it 
to Maryland or whoever wants to take it, 
and let them pay their own way and 
leave the taxpayers of the United States 
out of this altogether, But they do not 
want that. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sorry. I did not un- 
derstand what the gentleman from Ohio 
would exempt. 

Mr. HAYS. I said I would exempt the 
Federal Triangle, which comes up usual- 
ly from the White House and includes 
the Capitol and the Supreme Court build- 
ing and the area on both sides of the 
two avenues, which are office buildings. 
There is a big cry made that the people 
who live here are not represented. Well, 
exempt all of those places where people 
are living, and I will say that we even 
ought to pay them a fee each year and 
exempt the Federal Triangle and pay 
them for the services that they offer, 
whatever they are. We have our own 
Capitol police here and we have the 
White House police at the White House. 
I do not know exactly what services they 
furnish, but whatever they are, let them 
have a fair figure for it, and let them 
have self-government all the way. But 
they do not want self-government. They 
want the right to spend money. They are 
a little bit like some of the State goy- 
ernments. They want the Federal taxes 
turned over to them. If the gentleman 
has had experience, as I һауе; in the 
State capitals, there are more ways for 
money to leak away in the State bureauc- 
racy than were ever thought about in 
the Federal bureaucracy. They do not 
want to take the responsibility of rais- 
ing money, but they merely want us to 
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raise it and then they will spend it. It is 
the same with the people who want home 
rule. I am all for home rule, but I think 
the Congress ought to control the pub- 
lic buildings here which belong to the 
people of the United States. They were 
built by the taxpayers of the United 
States and they ought to be controlled by 
them. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not always agree 
with the gentleman from Ohio, as the 
record shows, but I certainly agree with 
him in the statement that he has just 
made. 

I stil do not understand why this 
kind of a legislative process. I assume 
that soon in this bargain basement busi- 
ness the House will be using green 
stamps or something like that in sending 
— over а the other body. 

. Speaker, will the 
Ne EA E 


Mr. GROSS, Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. NELSEN. I can tell you why we 
are in this kind of a bind. The problem 
in my mind is that the proponents of 
H.R. 18619 are doing exactly what they 
intended, that is to confuse the House 
So as to kill a bill that deserves atten- 
tion of this House—H.R. 18725—which 
stands a chance of enactment. This pro- 
fusion of bills is not my choice. In fact, 
I wanted my bill to be taken up first, 
but that request has obviously been 
denied. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. NELSEN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the purpose of this bill— 
H.R. 18619—really, in my judgment, is 
to kil the possibility of my bill—H.R. 
18725—passing, which was clearly de- 
signed to confuse, apparently that move 
has been successful because I believe 
some Members are confused. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the gentleman 
cannot substantiate that. He does not 
know what the Senate will do with this 
bill. We do not have any obligation here 
this afternoon to hand the Senate two 
pieces of legislation on the same sub- 
ject from which to pick and choose. That 
is the criticism I have of what is here 
proposed. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I would like to give a 
little history of what happened here. 
The subcommittee reported the Cabell 
bill as it is today and the Nelsen study 
bill was amended by adding the delegate 
bill for the House. 

When it got to the full committee the 
full committee added this delegate to 
the Hoover Commission bil that Mr. 
NELSEN introduced. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, we have be- 
fore us today legislation that would give 
the people living in the District of Co- 
lumbia. a nonvoting Delegate to repre- 
sent them in both the Senate and. the 
House of Representatives. 

Clearly this legislation has been a long 
time in coming. And although it is an 
inadequate substitute for voting repre- 
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sentation which would put the citizens 
of the District on an equal footing with 
all other Americans, it is, just the same, 
an important step toward self-govern- 
ment. 

We must not rest with the passage of 
this bill. Rather, I look forward to the 
time when the people of our Capitol City 
wil be truly self-governing, when they 
wil have a working home-rule system, 
and when they will be able to elect their 
own officials to the Congress. That is the 
challenge we still face—and the chal- 
lenge we, as legislators, must meet. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
PU red and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present, and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum is 
not present, 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 338, nays 23, not voting 68, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 265] 
YEAS—338 


Burton, Utah 

Button 

Byrne, Pa. 

Byrnes, Wis. 
bell 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
да! 


Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 


Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 


Findley 
Fisher 
Fl 


Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, 
William D. 

Foreman 

Fountain 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett, 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 
Derwinski 


Bell, Calif, 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 


Bolling 

Bow 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C, 
Broyhill, Va. 
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Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins Mollohan 
Hays Montgomery 
Hechler, W. Va. Moorhead 
Heckler, Mass. Morgan 
Helstoski Morse 
Henderson Morton 
Hicks Mosher 
Hogan Moss 
Holifield Murphy, ill. 
Horton Murphy, N.Y. 
Hosmer Myers 
Howard Natcher 
Hull Nedzi 
Hunt Nelsen 
Jacobs Nichols 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Lowenstein 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 


Melcher 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 


Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 


NAYS—23 


Hall 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jonas 
Landgrebe 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
McEwen 


Arends 

Brooks 
Burlison, Mo. 
Cederberg 
Collins 

Dennis 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Gross 
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Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, lowa 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 


Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 


Thompson, N.J. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 


Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablocki 
Zion, 


Pirnie 
Poage 

Price, Tex. 
Schmitz 
Skubitz 
Steiger, Wis. 
Wiggins 


NOT VOTING—68 


Alexander 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Baring 

Berry 

Biaggi 

Bray 

Brock 

Brown, Mich. 

Burleson, Tex. 

Bush 

Caffery 

Carter 

Clay 

Cohelan 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Davis, Ga. 

Dawson 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Edwards, Ala. 


Edwards, La. 
Evins, Tenn, 


Gallagher 
Goldwater 
Hagan 
Hastings 
Hébert 
Ichord 
King 
Kleppe 
Long, La. 
Lukens 
McCulloch 
McKneally 
MacGregor 
Mailliard 
Meskill 
Monagan 
O'Hara 


Olsen 
O'Neal, Ga. 
Passman 
Pollock 
Powell 
Rarick 
Reifel 
Rogers, Colo, 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 

Ryan 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague, Calif. 
Tunney 
Watts 
Weicker 
Wright 
Young 
Zwach 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

. Hébert with Mr. Teague of California. 

. Rooney of New York with Mr. Hastings. 

. Biaggi with Mr. Fish. 

. Olsen with Mr. Weicker. 

. Burleson of Texas with Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr, Meskill. 

. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Bray. 
O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Berry. 
Wright with Mr. Pollock. 

Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Brock. 
Caffery with Mr. Carter. 

O'Hara with Mr. Cunningham. 

Long of Louisiana with Mr. Cramer. 
Fallon with Mr. Reifel. 

Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Dickin- 
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Rostenkowski with Mr. Brown of Mich- 


Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Devine. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. McKneally. 

x Davis of Georgia with Mr. MacGregor. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 

Gallagher with Mr. Mailliard. 

Rarick with Mr. Goldwater. 

Baring with Mr. King. 

Passman with Mr. Rousselot. 

Hagan with Mr. Kleppe. 

Farbstein with Mr. Clay. 

Symington with Mr. Powell. 

Ryan with Mr. Zwach. 

Tunney with Mr. Roudebush. 

Watts with Mr. Lukens. 

Ichord with Mr. McCulloch, 

Alexander with Mr. Ruppe. 

Young with Mr. Monagan. 

Cohelan with Mr. Dawson. 


Mr. MIZE changed his vote from “пау” 
to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ЁЕЕЕЕЕКЕРЕЕЕЕЕЕ! 


ESTABLISH STUDY COMMISSION 
ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT AND PROVIDE 
NONVOTING DELEGATE TO THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by. di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bil (H.R. 
18725) to establish a Commission on the 
Organization of the Government of the 
District of Columbia and to provide for 
2 Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives from the District of Columbia, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be con- 
Sidered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 18725 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I—COMMISSION ON THE ORGA- 
NIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Secrion 101. It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of Congress to promote economy, 
efficiency, and improved service in the trans- 
action of the public business in the depart- 
ments, bureaus, agencies, boards, commis- 
sions, offices, independent establishments, 
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and instrumentalities of the District of Co- 
lumbia by— 

(1) recommending methods and proced- 
ures for reducing expenditures to the lowest 
amount consistent with the efficient per- 
formance of essential services, activities, and 
functions; 

(2) eliminating duplication and overlap- 
ping of services, activities, and functions; 

(8). consolidating services, activities, and 
functions of a similar nature; 

(4) abolishing seryices, activities, and 
functions not necessary to the efficient con- 
duct of government; 

(5) eliminating nonessential services, 
functions, and activities which are competi- 
tive with private enterprise; 

(6) defining responsibilities of officials; 
and 

(7) relocating agencies now responsible di- 
rectly to the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia in departments or other agencies. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Бес. 102. For the purpose of carrying out 
the policy set forth in section 101 of this 
title, there is established a commission to be 
known as the Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the Government of the District of 
Columbia (hereafter in this title referred to 
as the “Commission’’). 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Бес. 103. (a) The Commission shall study 
and investigate the present organization and 
methods of operation of all departments, 
bureaus, agencies, boards, commissions, of- 
fices, independent establishments, and in- 
strumentalities of the government of the 
District of Columbia (other than the courts 
of the District of Columbia) to determine 
what changes are necessary to accomplish 
the purposes set forth in section 101 of this 
title. 

(b) The Commission shall submit interim 
reports at such time, or times, as the Com- 
mission deems necessary, shall submit a com- 
prehensive report of its activities and the 
results of its studies to the Congress within 
six months after the date of enactment of 
this Act, and shall submit its final report 
not later than six months after the filing of 
its comprehensive report. Upon filing its 
final report the Commission shall cease to 
exist. The final report of the Commission 
may propose such legislative enactments 
and administrative actions as in its judg- 
ment are necessary to carry out its recom- 
mendations. 


MEMBERSHIP OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 104. The Commission shall be com- 
posed of twelve members appointed as fol- 
lows: 
б^ (1) Four members shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States. Two 
members so appointed shall be from the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Government 
or from the government, of the District of 
Columbia, and two shall be from private 
life. 

(2) Four members shall be appointed 
jointly by the President of the Senate, the 
Chairman of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia of the Senate, and the Chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate which has 
jurisdiction over appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Two members so ap- 
pointed shall be from the Senate, and two 
shall be from private life. 

(3) Four members shall be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
on the advice of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee: on the District of Columbia of the 
House of Representatives and, the chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations which has jurisdiction over 
appropriations for the District of Columbia. 
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Two members so appointed shall be from 
the House of Representatives, and two shall 
be from private life. 

The members shall be appointed within 
thirty days following the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 


COMPENSATION OF COMMISSION MEMBERS 


Sec. 105. (a) Members of the Commission 
who are Members of the Congress or full- 
time officers or employees of the United 
States or the District of Columbia shall re- 
ceive no additional compensation on account 
of their service on the Commission. The other 
members of the Commission shall be entitled 
to recelve the daily equivalent of the rate 
now or hereafter provided for grade GS-18 
of the General Schedule for each day (in- 
cluding traveltime) during which they are 
engaged in the actual performance of duties 
vested in the Commission. 

(b) While traveling on official business in 
the performance of services for the Commis- 
sion, members of the Commission shall be 
allowed expenses of travel, including per 
diem instead of subsistence, in accordance 
with subchapter I of chapter 57 of title 5, 
United States Code. 


ORGANIZATION AND POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 106. (a) The Commission shall elect 
& Chairman and a Vice Chairman from among 
its members. Seven members of the Com- 
mission shall constitute & quorum. 

(b) The head of any Federal agency or 
agency of the District of Columbia is au- 
thorized to detail, on a reimbursable basis, 
any of its personnel to assist in carrying out 
the duties of the Commission. The Adminis- 
trator of General Services shall provide finan- 
cial and administrative support services for 
the Commission on a reimbursable basis. 

(c) The Commission may appoint and fix 
the compensation of such personnel as it 
deems advisable. Such personnel may be ap- 
pointed without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
may be paid without regard to the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter II of chapter 53 
of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates. 

(d) The Commission may obtain services 
of experts in accordance with the provisions 
of section 3109 of title 5, United States Code. 

(e) The Commission, or, on the author- 
ization of the Commission, any subcommittee 
or member thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this title, hold 
such hearings, sit and act at such times and 
places, administer such oaths, and require, 
by subpena or otherwise, the, attendance 
and testimony of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, records, correspond- 
ence, memorandums, papers, and documents 
as the Commission or such subcommittee or 
member may deem advisable. Subpenas may 
be issued under the signature of the Chair- 
man of the Commission, of the chairman of 
such subcommittee, or of any duly desig- 
nated member, and may be served by any 
person designated by the Chairman or by 
such subcommittee chairman or member. 
The provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclu- 
sive, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (2 U.S.C. 192-194) shall apply in the 
case of any failure of any witness to comply 
with any subpena or to testify when sum- 
moned under authority of this subsection. 

(f) The Commission may secure directly 
from any department, bureau, agency, board, 
commission, office, independent establish- 
ment, or instrumentality of the District. of 
Columbia information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics for the purpose of this 
title; and each such department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, establish- 
ment, or instrumentality shall furnish such 
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information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics directly to the Commission, upon 
request by the Chairman or Vice Chairman. 
TITLE II—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DELE- 

GATE TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 

TIVES 

SHORT TITLE 

Src. 201. This title may be cited as the 

“District of Columbia Delegate Act”. 


DELEGATE TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Sec. 202 (a) The people of the District of 
Columbia shall be represented in the House 
of Representatives by a Delegate, to be known 
as the “Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives from the District of Columbia", who 
shall be elected by the voters of the District 
of Columbia in accordance with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Election Act. The Delegate 
shall have a seat in the House of Representa- 
tives, with the right of debate, but not of 
voting, shall have all the privileges granted 
a Representative by section 6 of Article I of 
the Constitution, and shall be subject to the 
same restrictions and regulations as are im- 
posed by law or rules on Representatives: The 
Delegate shall be elected to serve during each 
Congress. 

(b) No individual may hold the office of 
Delegate to the House of Representatives 
from the District of Columbia unless on the 
date of his election— 

(1) he is a qualified elector (as that term 
is defined in section 2(2) of the District of 
Columbia Election Act) of the District of 
Columbia; 

(2) he is at least twenty-five years of age; 

(3) he holds no other paid public office; 
and 

(4) he has resided in the District of Co- 
lumbia continuously since the beginning 
of the three-year period ending on such date. 
He shall forfeit his office upon failure to 
maintain the qualifications required by this 
subsection, 


AMENDMENTS TO THE DISTRICT OF 
ELECTION ACT 

Src. 203. (a) Section 2 of the District of 
Columbia Election Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1— 
1102) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“(6) "he term ‘Delegate’ means the Dele- 
gate to the House of Representatives from 
the District of Columbia.” 

(b) Subsections (h), (1), (J), and (К) 
of section 8 of the District of Columbia 
Election Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1108) are 
redesignated as subsections (n), (о), (р), 
and (q), respectively, and the following new 
subsections are inserted after subsection 
(в): 

“(h) The Delegate shall be elected by the 
people of the District of Columbia in a gen- 
eral election. The nomination and election 
of the Delegate and the candidates for office 
of Delegate shall be governed by the provi- 
sions of this Act. Each candidate for the 
Office of Delegate in any general election 
shall, except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (j) of this section and. in section 
10(d), have been elected as such a candidate 
by the next preceding primary or. party 
runoff election. No political party shall be 
qualified to hold a primary election to select 
candidates for election to the office of Dele- 
gate in a general election unless, in the next 
preceding election year, at least seven thou- 
sand five hundred votes were cast in the 
general election for & candidate of such 
party for the office of Delegate or for its 
candidates for electors of President and Vice 
President. 

“(i) Each candidate in a primary election 
for the office of Delegate shall be nominated 
for such office by a petition (1) filed with 
the Board not later than forty-five days be- 
fore the date of such primary election; (2) 
signed by at least two thousand persons who 
are duly registered under section 7 and who 
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are of the same political party as the nomi- 
nee; anu (3) accompanied by a filing fee of 
$100. Such fee may be refunded only in the 
event that the candidate withdraws his nom- 
ination by writing received by the Board not 
later than three days after the date on 
which nominations are closed under this 
subsection. A nominating petition for a can- 
didate in a primary election for the office 
of Delegate may not be circulated for sig- 
nature before the ninety-ninth day preced- 
ing the date of such election and may not 
be filed with the Board before the seventieth 
day preceding such date. The Board may pre- 
Scribe rules with respect to the preparation 
and presentation of nominating petitions 
and the posting and disposition of filing fees. 
The Board shall arrange the ballot of each 
political party in each such primary elec- 
tion so as to enable a voter of such party to 
vote for any one duly nominated candidate 
of that party for the office of Delegate. 

*(1) (1) A duly qualified candidate for the 
office of Delegate may, subject to the pro- 
visions of this subsection, be nominated 
directly as such a candidate for election in 
the next succeeding general election for such 
office (including any such election to be held 
to fill a vacancy). Such person shall be 
nominated by a petition (A) filed with the 
Board not less than forty-flve days before 
the date of such general election; (B) signed 
by duly registered voters equal in number 
to 2 per centum of the total number of 
registered voters of the District, as shown 
by the records of the Board as of ninety- 
nine days before the date of such election, 
or by five thousand persons duly registered 
under section 7, whichever 1s less; and (C) 
&ccompanied by a filing fee of $100. Such 
fee may be refunded only in the event that 
the candidate withdraws his nomination by 
writing received by the Board not later than 
three days after the date on which nomina- 
tions are closed under this subsection. No 
signatures on such a petition may be count- 
ed which have been made on such petition 
more than ninety-nine days before the date 
of such election. 

*(2) Nominations under this subsection 
for candidates for election in a general elec- 
tion for the office of Delegate shall be of no 
force and effect with respect to any person 
whose name has appeared on the ballot of 
a primary election for such office held within 
eight months before the date of such general 
election. 

“(k) In each general election for the office 
of Delegate, the Board shall arrange the bal- 
lots so as to enable a voter to vote for any 
one of the candidates for such office who (1) 
has been duly elected by any political party 
in the next preceding primary or party run- 
off election for such office, (2) has been duly 
nominated to fll vacancies in such office 
pursuant to subsection (d) of section 10, 
or (3) has been nominated directly as a 
ee under subsection (j) of this sec- 

on. 

“(1) The signature of a registered voter 
on any petition filed with the Board and 
nominating a candidate for election in a 
primary or general election to any office shall 
not be counted if, after receipt of a timely 
challenge to such effect, the Board deter- 
mines such voter also signed any other valid 
petition, filed earlier with the Board, and 
nominating the same or any other candidate 
for the same office in the same election. 

“(m) Designations of offices of local party 
committees to be filled by election pursuant 
to clause (3) of the first section of this Act 
shall be effected by written communications 
filed with the Board not later than ninety 
days before the date of stich election.” 

(c) Section 10 of the District of Colum- 
bia Election Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1110) is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) of such section is 
amended by redesignating paragraphs (3), 
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(4), (5), and (6) as paragraphs (6), (7), 
(8), and (9), respectively, and by inserting 
after paragraph (2) the following new para- 
graphs: 

"(8) Except as otherwise provided in the 
case Of special elections under this Act or 
section 206(a) Of the District of Columbia 
Delegate Act, primary elections of each po- 
litical party for the office of Delegate to the 
House of Representatives shall be held on 
the first Tuesday in May of each even-num- 
bered year; and general elections for such 
Office shall be held on the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November of each even- 
numbered year. 

“(4) Runoff elections shall be held when- 
ever (A) in any primary election of a polit- 
ical election of a political party for candi- 
dates for the office of Delegate, no one can- 
didaté receives at least 40 per centum of the 
total votes cast in that election for all can- 
didates of that party for that office, and (B) 
in any general election for the office of Dele- 
gate, no one candidate receives at least 40 
per centum of the total votes cast in that 
election for all candidates for that office. Any 
such runoff election shall be held not less 
than two weeks nor more than six weeks 
after the date on which the Board has de- 
termined the results of the preceding pri- 
mary or general election, as the case may be. 
At the time of announcing any such deter- 
mination, the Board shall establish and an- 
nounce the date on which the runoff elec- 
tion. will be held, if one is required. The 
candidates in any such runoff election shall 
be the two persons who received, respectively, 
the two highest numbers of votes in such 
preceding primary or general election; ex- 
cept that If any person withdraws hls can- 
didacy from such runoff election (under the 
rules and within the time limits prescribed 
by the Board), the person who received the 
next highest number of votes in such preced- 
ing primary or general election and who is 
not already a candidate in the runoff elec- 
tion shall automatically become such a 
candidate. 

“(5) With respect to special elections ге- 
quired or authorized by this Act, the Board 
may establish the dates on which such spe- 
cial elections are to be held and prescribe 
such other terms and conditions as may in 
the Board's opinion be necessary or appro- 
priate for the conduct of such elections in a 
manner comparable to that prescribed for 
other elections held pursuant to this Act.” 

(2) The last sentence of paragraph (9) of 
subsection (a) of such section (as so redes- 
ignated by paragraph (1) of this subsection) 
із: amended by striking out "(5)" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(8)”. 

(3) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by inserting “the office of Dele- 
gate and for" after "genera] elections for", 

(4) Subsection (c) of such section 1s 
amended (A) by striking out “a tie vote in” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “a tie vote, the 
resolution of which will affect the outcome 
of”; and (B) by striking out "ten days fol- 
lowing the election" and inserting in lieu 
thereof "ten days following determination 
by the Board of the results of the election 
which require the resolution of such tie”. 

(5) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended (A) by inserting “а Delegate ог a 
winner of & primary election for the office 
of Delegate or" after “any official, other 
than"; and (B) by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: "In the event 
that such a vacancy occurs in the office of a 
candidate for the office of Delegate who has 
been declared the winner in the preceding 
primary or party runoff election for such of- 
fice, the vacancy may be filled not later than 
fifteen days prior to the next general elec- 
tion for such office, by nomination by the 
party committee of the party which nomi- 
nated his predecessor, and by paying the fil- 
ing fee required by section 8(1). In the event 
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that such vacancy occurs in the office of Del- 
egate more than twelve months before the 
expiration of its term of office, the Board 
Shall call special elections to fill such va- 
cancy for the remainder of its term of office." 


OTHER PROVISIONS AND AMENDMENTS RELATING 
TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A DELEGATE TO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Sec. 204. (a) The provisions of law which 

appear in— 

(1) section 25 (relating to oath of office), 

(2) section 31 (relating-to compensation), 

(3) section 34 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(4) section 35 (relating to payment of 

compensation) , 

(5) section 37 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(6) section 38a (relating to compensation), 

(Т) section 39 (relating to deductions for 
absence), 

(8) section 40 (relating to deductions for 
withdrawal), 

(9) section 40a (relating to deductions for 
delinquent indebtedness), 

(10). section 41 (relating to prohibition on 
allowance for newspapers), 

(11) section 42c (relating to postage al- 
lowance), 


(12) section 46b (relating to stationery 
allowance), 


(13) section 46b-1 (relating to stationery 
allowance), 

(14) section 46b-2 (relating to stationery 
allowance), 

(15) section 46g (relating to telephone, 
telegraph, and radiotelegraph allowance), 

(16) section 47 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(17) section 48 
compensation), 

(18) section 49 
compensation) , 

(19) section 50 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(20) section 54 (relating to provision of 
United States Code Annotated or Federal 
Code Annotated), 

(21) section 60g-1 (relating to clerk hire), 

(22) section 60g-2(a) (relating to in- 
terns), 

(23) section 80 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(24) section 81 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(25) section 82 (relating to payment of 
compensation), 

(26) section 92 (relating to clerk hire), 

(27) section 92b (relating to pay of cleri- 
cal assistants), 

(28) section 112e (relating to electrical and 
mechanical office equipment), 

(29) section 122 (relating to office space 
in the District of Columbia), and 

(30 section 123b (relating to use of House 
Recording Studio) ; 
of title 2 of the United States Code shall 
apply with respect to the Delegate to the 
House of Representatives from the District 
of Columbia in the same manner and to the 
same extent as they apply with respect to a 
Representative. The Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act and the Federal Contested Election 
Act shall apply with respect to the Delegate 
to the House of Representatives from the 
District of Columbia in the same manner 
and to the same extent as they apply with 
respect to a Representative. 

(b) Section 2106 of title 5 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “a Dele- 
gate from the District of Columbia,” im- 
mediately after “House of Representatives,”. 

(c). Sections 4342 (а) (5), 6954(a) (5), and 
9343(a)(5) of title 10 of the United States 
Code are each amended by striking out “by 
the Commissioner of that District" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “by the Delegate to 
the House of Representatives from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia". 


(relating to payment 
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(d)(1) Section 201(a) of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“the Delegate from the District of Columbia,” 
immediately after “Member of Congress,” 

(2) Sections 203(a) (1) and 204 of title 18 
of the United States Code are each amended 
by inserting “Delegate from the District. of 
Columbia, Delegate Elect from the District 
of Columbia," immediately after "Member of 
Congress Elect,", 

(3) Section 203(b) of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “Dele- 
gate," immediately after "Member,". 

(4) The last undesignated paragraph of 
section 591 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting “the District 
of Columbia and” immediately after "in- 
cludes”. 

(5) Section 594 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended (1) by striking out 
"or" immediately after '"Senate,", and (2) by 
striking out “Delegates or Commissioners 
from the Territories and Possessions" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Delegate from the 
District of Columbia, or Resident Commis- 
sioner", 

(6) Section 595 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “or 
Delegate or Resident Commissioner from 
any Territory or Possession” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Delegate from the District of 
Columbia, or Resident Commissioner”. 

(e) Seetion 11(c) of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 19731(c)) is amended 
by striking out “or Delegates or Commis- 
sioners from the territories or possessions” 
and inerting in lieu thereof "Delegate from 
the District of Columbia". 

(f) The second sentence in the second 
paragraph of section 7 of the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 25-107) is amended by strik- 
ing out “the presidential election" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “any election". 


MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS OF DISTRICT OP 
COLUMBIA ELECTION ACT 

SEC. 205, (a) Clause (A) of paragraph (2) 
of section 2 of the District of Columbia Elec- 
tion Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1102) 1s amended 
by inserting "or has been domiciled" after 
“has resided”. 

(b) Paragraph (2) of subsection (a) of 
section 8 of the District of Columbia Elec- 
tion Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1108) is amended 
by striking out "one hundred" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “two hundred". 

(c) The first sentence of section 9(b) of 
the District of Columbia Election Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 1-1109) is amended by striking 
out “The vote" and by inserting in lieu 
thereof “Except as otherwise provided by 
regulation of the Board, the vote”, 

(d) Section 9(f) of the District of Colum- 
bia Election Act is amended by striking out 
the first and second sentences and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “If a qualified 
elector is unable to record his vote by mark- 
ing the ballot or operating the voting ma- 
chine an official of the polling place shall, 
on the request of the voter, enter the voting 
booth and comply with the voter's directions 
with respect to recording his vote. Upon 
the request of any such voter, a second official 
of the polling place shall also enter the vot- 
ing booth and witness the recordation of 
the voter's directions. The official or officials 
shall in no way influence or attempt to 
influence the voter's decisions, and shall tell 
no one how the voter voted.” 

(e) (1) The first section of the District of 
Columbia Election Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
1-1101) is amended (A) by inserting after 
“Vice President of the United States” the 
following: “, the Delegate to the House of 
Representatives”; (B) by inserting “and” 
after the semicolon in clause (2); and (C) 
by striking out clause (3) and redesignating 
clause (4) as clause (3). 

(2) Sections 8(a) and 10(a)(1) of the 
District of Columbia Election Act are each 
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amended (A) by striking out "clauses (1), 
(2), and (3)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"clauses (1) and (2)," and (B) by striking 
out “clause (4) " and inserting in lieu thereof 
“clause (3) ". 

(I) Section 8(c) of the District of Colum- 
bia Election Act is amended (1) by striking 
out “The Board shall" and inserting in lieu 
thereof "Except as otherwise provided, the 
Board shall”, and. (2) by amending paragraph 
(1) to read as follows: 

"(1) to vote, in any election of officials 
referred to in clauses (1) and (2) of the first 
section of this Act and of officials designated 
pursuant to clause (3) of such section, sepa- 
rately or by slates for the candidates duly 
qualified and. nominated for election to each 
such office or group of offices by such party 
under subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion; and". 

(g) Section 9(c) of the District of Colum- 
bia Election Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

"(c) Any group of qualified electors in- 
terested in the outcome of an election may, 
not less than two weeks prior to such elec- 
tion, petition the Board for credentials au- 
thorizing watchers at one or more polling 
places &t the next election during voting 
hours and until the count has been com- 
pleted. The Board shall formulate rules and 
regulations not inconsistent with this Act 
to prescribe the form of watchers' credentials, 
to govern the conduct of such watchers, and 
to limit the number of watchers so that the 
conduct of the election will not be unreason- 
ably obstructed. Subject to such rules and 
regulations, watchers may challenge prospec- 
tive voters whom the watchers believe to be 
unqualified to vote." 

(h) Section 9 of the District of Columbia 
Election Act is amended (1) by redesignating 
subsection (h) as subsection (1), and (2) by 
inserting after subsection (g) the following 
new subsection: 

“(h) In the event that the total number of 
candidates of one party nominated to an 
offüce or group of offices of that party pur- 
suant to section 8(a) or 8(1) of this Act does 
not exceed the number of such offices to be 
filled, the Board may, prior to election day 
and, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 8(с) or 8(1) of this Act, declare the 
candidates so nominated to be elected with- 
out opposition, in which case the fact of their 
election pursuant to this paragraph shall ap- 
pear for the information of the voters on any 
ballot prepared by the Board for their party 
for the election of other candidates in the 
same election." 

(1) The first sentence of section 4(b) of the 
District of Columbia Election Act (D.C. Code, 
Sec. 1-1104) is amended to read as follows: 
"Each member of the Board shall be paid 
compensation at the rate of $50 per day, with 
а limit of $2,500 per annum, while perform- 
ing duties under this Act.” 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 13 of the 
District of Columbia Election Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 1-1113) 1s amended by striking out “ten 
days” and inserting in Meu thereof “thirty 
days”. 

(k) Section 14 of the District of Columbia 
Election Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1114) 1s 
amended by striking out “his place of resi- 
dence or his voting privilege in any other 
part of the United States" and inserting in 
Heu thereof “his qualifications for voting or 
for holding elective office, or be guilty of 
violating section 9, 12, or 13 of this Act". 

(1) Subsection (g) of section 9 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Election Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

"(g) No person shall vote more than once 
in any election nor shall any person vote in 
a primary or party runoff election held by a 
political party other than that to which he 
has declared himself to be a member.” 

(m) Subsection (b) of section 13 of the 
District of Columbia Election Act is amended 
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(1) by inserting after “Vice President," the 
following: "Delegate,"; (2) by inserting “or” 
after "committeewoman,"; and (3) by strik- 
ing out “or alternate,". 

(n) Subsection (d) of section 13 of the 
District of Columbia Election Act is amended 
(1) by inserting “Delegate,” after “elector,”; 
(2) by inserting “or” after ‘‘committee- 
woman,"; and (3) by striking out “, or alter- 
nate". 

FIRST ELECTIONS AND EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 206, (a) Before the expiration of the 
seven-calendar-month period beginning on 
the first day of the first calendar month be- 
ginning on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Board of Elections of 
the District of Columbia shall— 

(1) conduct such special elections as may 
be necessary to select candidates for the of- 
fice of Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives from the District of Columbia; 

(2) provide for the direct nomination by 
petition of candidates for such offices; and 

(3) conduct such other special elections as 
may be necessary to select from such can- 
didates the Delegate to the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the District of Columbia. 
The Board of Elections shall prescribe the 
date on which each election under para- 
graphs (1) and (3) shall be held, the dates 
for the circulation and filing of nominating 
petitions for such elections, and such other 
terms and conditions which 1t deems neces- 
sary for the conduct of such elections within 
the period prescribed by this subsection. 
Nominating petitions for an election under 
parargaph (1) shall meet the requirements 
of clauses (2) and (3) of section 8(1) of the 
District of Columbia Election Act and nomi- 
nating petitions under paragraph (2) shall 
meet the requirements of clauses (B) and 
(C) of section 8(j) (1) of such Act. 

(b) This title and the amendments made 
by this title shall take effect on the date of 
its enactment. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CABELL 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

'The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CABELL; On 
page 8, strike out line 1 and all that follows 
thereafter down through page 26, line 10. 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, my amend- 
ment is very simple. It gets right to the 
point and is certainly in accord with the 
sense of this House today, after having 
passed H.R. 18619 so overwhelmingly. 

The present bill, which has been re- 
ported to you, has a title, a clause, that 
is completely redundant because it pro- 
vides only for a nonvoting Delegate to 
the House of Representatives and, there- 
fore, would only add confusion to the 
conference that undoubtedly will take 
place between the other body and this 
House. 

I say it would add confusion because 
on the one hand the House very over- 
whelmingly adopted my bill which calls 
for a nonvoting Delegate to both Houses 
of the Congress. 

If this provision is allowed to remain 
in the so-called Nelsen bill, which, by the 
way, the original bill I cosponsored, be- 
cause I think that it is needed for a fis- 
cal and administrative survey of the 
many inefficiencies that are now present 
in our District government. If we send 
the Nelsen bill to a conference with the 
other body with this provision still in it, 
then the conferees on the part of the 
Senate could well say, “Well, what is the 
sense of the House? What are they do- 
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ing? They overwhelmingly pass a reso- 
lution providing for Members—nonvot- 
ing Delegates in both Houses. Then they 
send up another one that actually is 
completely ungermane to the original 
Nelsen little Hoover Commission bill.” 

So I call upon the House at this time 
to do something that is not too out of 
the way, and that is to be consistent, 
and let us stick with our guns. Let us 
stick with the vote that has been taken 
on this floor, and by adoption of my 
amendment, delete that provision from 
the Nelsen bill which provides for only 
a nonvoting Delegate to the House. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABELL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Your 
amendment would delete from the Nel- 
sen bill the provision for a nonvoting 
Representative in the House? 

Mr. CABELL. That is precisely the 
thrust of my amendment. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I will not 
belabor the point or use any more of the 
time allotted to me. I shall close by ask- 
ing your support of this clarifying 
amendment,which would then leave the 
Nelsen bill in its original form. It pro- 
vides for fiscal analysis, so sorely needed 
in the affairs of the District government. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment, and move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. CABELL), to strike title II 
from this bill. As the gentleman pointed 
out, to have title II remain in the bill 
is somewhat redundant, if not actually 
silly and ridiculous, because the House 
of Representatives, by an overwhelming 
majority vote, has just passed a bill that 
provided for a nonvoting Delegate in the 
House of Representatives and also in the 
U.S. Senate. 

Title II of the pending bill repeats 
half of the bill we just passed, by pro- 
viding for a nonvoting Delegate in the 
House of Representatives only. 

In my earlier remarks today, I said 
that if it be proper to have nonvoting 
representation for the citizens of the 
District of Columbia in the Congress, 
then it is fair, desirable, and proper to 
have nonvoting representation in both 
bodies. Yet we have heard the' claim that 
the: other body will not approve legisla- 
tion to grant nonvoting representation 
in their own body. Well, I would like to 
know how we know that? How do we 
know what the other body is going to do? 
That is rather presumptuous. But re- 
gardless of what the other body does, 
why should we roll over and play dead? 
I think we should act on our own re- 
sponsibility and let the other body meet 
its responsibility as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I do support the primary 
purposes of the pending legislation, 
which was sponsored by the gentleman 


Mr. 
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from Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN). There is 
no question but what a study and in- 
vestigation of the present system of gov- 
ernment would be most helpful. In fact, 
I was an original sponsor of the bill 
that was to set up the Little Hoover 
Commission. I do not know of any gov- 
ernment in this country, any organiza- 
tion, or any department of government 
that is in greater need of a thorough 
going over and a thorough review than 
does the government of the District of 
Columbia. In fact, I say it needs a com- 
plete revamping and reorganization. 

In 1967, we approved a plan known as 
Reorganization Plan No. 3, which re- 
placed the old Board of Commissioners 
form of government which had proven 
successful ever since 1873. Some of us 
warned the House at that time that if 
we approved that reorganization plan, we 
were going to regret it. I do regret it, Mr. 
Speaker, and I find it necessary to stand 
in the well of this House today and say 
“I told you so," because the District gov- 
ernment has gone downhill ever since. 

As pointed out by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Hays), a few moments ago, 
the number of District of Columbia city 
employees has increased manifold since 
1967. The cost of the government has 
soared to an annual cost of $860 mil- 
lion—a 70-percent increase in just 3 
years’ time. The number of employees 
has increased by 31 percent. The District 
of Columbia last year asked for an in- 
crease of another 2,730 employees, bring- 
ing the grand total up to 4,500. We de- 
nied that. But the efficiency, the morale, 
and the effectiveness of this government 
is going down all the time, It is essen- 
tial that we do something to improve and 
to correct this situation. Title I of this 
bill is a step in the right direction, which 
will assure that we will go in and study 
the entire operation and come back with 
some recommendations to assure a better 
job than has been done in the District of 
Columbia in the past 3 years. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last two words, and I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the key part of 
this afternoon on the District bills. I had 
hoped this would not happen in this 
fashion, because we have tried very dili- 
gently to bring up and to offer to the 
Senate both options—a Senate bill with 
& Senate nonvoting Delegate and a 
House nonvoting Delegate by itself. The 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN) 
and I both said, "fine, if you want to 
send that over, but we think it will be 
tied up in conference, and we think there 
will be many problems with it." We have 
tried to be fair to the House and to ex- 
plain it, but. we have left it to the Mem- 
bers to vote their conscience. But now to 
use that bill to try to kill the Nelsen bill, 
I think is very bad. 

I will give the Members the history of 
this bill. This nonvoting Delegate was 
sent up as a proposal by the President of 
the United States. A majority of the Dis- 
trict Committee were for it, including 
the minority leader. It is supported by 
the majority leader in a letter to the 
House. It was, in its original form a 
House Delegate bill. But in the subcom- 
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mittee there was a tacking on that bill 
of the Senate delegate. I indicated at 
that time that if they wanted to put up 
a separate Senate delegate bill, I would 
vote for it and let the Members of this 
House work their wil on each item as 
they might want to. But I ask the Mem- 
bers not to try to trap and trick the 
House in a way such as is being done. 

In the subcommittee with no notice at 
all the Cabell bill came in as a clean bill 
to tie together the House and Senate 
delegates in one bill Later we went 
through a different series of parliamen- 
tary exercises in order to produce the 
Nelsen bill, which has a nonvoting Dele- 
gate and the little Hoover Commission 
in it. 

When we talk about what the Senate 
would do, the nonvoting delegate passed 
the Senate in October 1969 without a 
dissenting vote. The Little Hoover Com- 
mission and the Charter Commission 
passed the Senate in October 1969 with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

When the gentleman from Virginia 
says he is for reorganizing the govern- 
ment and a Charter Commission, then 
I ask him to help me get that Charter 
Commission out of the same subcommit- 
tee wherein the Delegate bill was bottled 
up, so we can bring it in and so Mem- 
bers can vote it up or down. 

Iam not trying to convince the Mem- 
bers to vote against their conscience. I 
am saying they ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to vote whichever way they want 
to vote. This gives the Members the op- 
portunity to vote for & nonvoting dele- 
gate in the House and a Little Hoover 
Commission which will study this gov- 
ernment. 

It is a fair and a good package. 

I told the gentleman from Texas when 
his bill is up, yes, we would support his 
bill and send it over to the Senate, and 
for that courtesy we have him coming 
in now to try to strike apart the other 
bil which we voted out of the District 
Committee 17 to 7. 

I ask all the Members to oppose that 
amendment, and to vote for the bill just 
as it is, We will send both bills to the 
Senate. 

If it violates your conscience, do not 
vote for it, but if you believe it is a good 
bill, which I believe it is, then vote for it. 
If you favor a nonvoting delegate and a 
study of Washington, D.C., by a Little 
Hoover Commission, then vote for it, and 
do not buy the sophistry that you have 
done something redundant. You have not. 
You have done two separate things. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. Is it not true that the 
Little Hoover Commission bill of mine 
was in the No. 1 position all the way 
through the negotiation? I lost my No. 1 
position because we wanted to bring in 
& clean bill, and the Cabell bill was sent 
in here. Yet the Cabell bill today was 
b> dass on the floor; it was not a clean 

So really by à maneuver we have lost 
the opportunity to consider my bill first. 
In my judgment fairplay would have 
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given us the opportunity. I did request it 
be given consideration here on the floor, 
so that we can settle this issue so far as 
the House is concerned. 

The gentleman will recall the negotia- 
tions. 

Mr. ADAMS. I do. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

The only reason why I took the floor 
on this amendment is that it was my 
feeling and understanding that what 
would happen is that we would give both 
bills a chance, that both would be voted 
up or down, and there would not be an 
attempt to tear either bill apart. 

We did not attempt to tear apart the 
Cabell bill by striking the Senate nonvot- 
ing Delegate. We left it just as it was. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I should like to make clear, as a for- 
mer member of the committee and a 
very, very interested observer of this 
particular operation, exactly what it is 
the Members will be voting for. 

There are exactly two chances of the 
Cabell bill passing the Senate. Those two 
аге slim апа попе; Make no mistake 
about that. 

If the Members do not want a non- 
voting Delegate from the District of Co- 
lumbia in the House of Representatives, 
then they should support this particular 
amendment, because this is the certain 
death of the nonvoting Delegate in the 
House of Representatives, in my opinion. 

Mr, CABELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I do not 
have control of the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Maryland has the floor. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. The other 
very germane issue is in response to the 
question, How do we know that the Sen- 
ate will not accept this particular lan- 
guage? We know it because they have 
already passed the nonvoting House 
Delegate. They have already passed the 
Hoover Commission provisions. And 
they have never had a nonvoting Sen- 
ate Delegate. Those three things are 
ample precedent for reasonable people 
to assume they will not accept it. 

Again I say if the Members want a 
nonvoting Delegate in the House and if 
they want the so-called Hoover Com- 
mission to study Washington, D.C., they 
should vote against the Cabell amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUDE. I do not yield at this 
time, Mr. Speaker. 

I should like to congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Washington on the most 
accurate and comprehensive statement 
of the affair as it has stood before the 
District of Columbia Committee. He has 
expressed it succinctly and well His 
statement that if Members want to be 
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on record as supporting a Delegate for 
the District of Columbia they should 
not be taken in by some sophistry but 
should support the entire bil of the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. NEL- 
SEN) and vote against this amendment. 

I would hope, however, that we not 
lose sight of the fact that the people 
of the District of Columbia, as U.S. citi- 
zens, are entitled to full voting repre- 
sentation in Congress. We must not al- 
low the adoption of this legislation to 
deter us from that end. A nonvoting 
Delegate sits in Congress at the whim 
of Congress and can be removed by a 
simple bill. Voting representation would 
be guaranteed by the Constitution. If 
voting representation is not achievable 
in this 91st Congress I hope it will be 
the first order of business in the 92d. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the last three words. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I can clear up 
some of the confusion here. Now, the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. NEL- 
SEN), muddied his own bill. I do not say 
that with any criticism of the gentle- 
man. 

The so-called little Hoover Commis- 
sion bil passed the Senate and came 
to our committee. When the committee 
was prepared to vote on the bill, which 
the gentleman from Minnesota spon- 
sored, he offered a nongermane amend- 
ment in the form of another title pro- 
viding for a delegate in the House of 
Representatives. It was conceded by all 
in the committee that his amendment 
was not germane. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee adjourned to the next day. The 
gentleman from Minnesota then intro- 
duced a bill with two titles, one of which, 
of course, was the so-called little Hoover 
Commission and the other was the 
House delegate. If he had wanted the 
Hoover Commission bill, all he had to 
do was just let it come out, but instead 
of that he muddied it with this House 
delegate. In the meantime, this com- 
mittee voted out another delegate bill, 
one which was introduced and yoted on 
before this bill was introduced ard voted 
on, providing for delegates, one in the 
House and one in the Senate. Now, what 
is wrong with that? 

The gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
STEIGER) and the gentleman from 
Minnesota. (Mr, NELSEN), say that the 
Senate just will not take it. Why? They 
have as much room over there as we 
have. And the free talking over there is 
much freer than it is here in the House. 
We are limited to about 5 minutes in 
the House, whereas, a free-talking dele- 
gate in the Senate would have a tremen- 
dous opportunity to express himself as 
well as often not voting over in the 
Senate. 

The Senate on three occasions. has 
passed bills in a rather presumptuous 
fashion, in my judgment, to enlarge the 
House of Representatives by adding a 
delegate for the District. A good many 
years ago they passed a bill putting а 
District delegate in the House. Frankly, 
the Members of the House did not like 
it, not because of their putting a dele- 
gate here but because the other body— 
and since there is some form of comity 
here, I must be careful about how I say 
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it—the House did not like it because the 
Senate presumptuously determined to 
enlarge the House of Representatives 
without even consulting the House. Cer- 
tainly that would be for our own deter- 
mination. So, the bill fell by the wayside. 
Two or three years ago they did the same 
thing. They did not pass a bill to put a 
delegate in the Senate. Oh, no. Just the 
House. Last year they did the same thing, 
without even debating same, without a 
rollcall vote or without consulting us. So, 
we are just proposing to return the 
courtesy, if it can be called a courtesy. 

I see nothing in the world wrong, if 
we are going to have a delegate here, in 
having another in that august body at 
the other end of of the Capitol. I do not 
see anything wrong in supporting the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. Then the Hoover Commis- 
sion bill will not even have to go to con- 
ference. It will become law. We are all 
for that. Nobody is against that. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Does not the gentleman think seriously 
that a nonvoting delegate in the Senate 
could be of far more service to his dis- 
trict than one here? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
said it much more effectively than I did. 
I was trying to make that point. I think 
the gentleman is eminently correct. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama, Does not 
the gentleman think that two nonvoting 
delegates would be of far more service 
to the citizens of the District than one? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course, they 
would be able to render twice as much 
service, that is, if they work. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Well, I 
assume they wil work, and they will 
work if they get up here. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Assuming that the gentleman is cor- 
rect and I am wrong and the Cabell 
version has an excellent chance of pas- 
sage or at least a chance of passage, I 
wish the gentleman would explain to me 
what harm will this language in the Nel- 
sen bill—what harmful effect will that 
language have on the Cabell bill and 
what harmful effect wil that have on 
those of you who are suggesting that we 
not vote for a delegate for the House? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. One thing we are 
doing, unless we adopt the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas, is to clut- 
ter up the so-called Little Hoover Com- 
mission bil which has already passed 
the Senate. Why clutter up the Hoover 
Commission bil with something which 
is not germane to it. 

I trust you will adopt the amendment. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. CABELL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I wonder if the gentleman 
might agree with me that by inclusion of 
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this nongermane title to the Little Hoover 
Commission actually it weakens our po- 
sition with reference to trying to get the 
people of the District of Columbia as 
complete representation in both Houses 
as possible? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course, I do. 

Mr. CABELL. Just as we are weakening 
our position to go to conference with the 
other body to see if we are going to get 
representation for the District of Colum- 
bia which I for one favor, and which I 
think is necessary, and because of that, 
then let us keep our position strong, and 
where we will be in the best position pos- 
sible in a conference. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
Strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, following the clarifica- 
tion from the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, I would like to offer the clarifica- 
tion of the gentleman from Indiana. 
Where I come from this amendment 
would be called “The Who's Kidding 
Who?” amendment. 

The kindness expressed by the sup- 
porters of the amendment is touching. 
Perhaps you have heard of killing things 
with kindness? 

Now, unfortunately, it is not within 
the province of this body of the Con- 
gress to ordain the acts of the other 
body of the Congress. In consequence, by 
way of explanation of the legislative 
processes, one body of the Congress can- 
not pass a bill in the other body even 
when the other body “ought” to pass 
such a bill Nor do they in turn pass 
what they think we ought to pass. You 
pass what both bodies can agree upon. 
And from the testimony of those who 
have spoken before, everybody here could 
agree upon a nonvoting delegate to the 
House. It is unlikely that, even right 
or wrong, good or bad, stuck up or not, 
it is unlikely that a sufficient number in 
the other body would agree to a Senate 
delegate. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. In a moment. 

Now, the gentleman from Mississippi 
says if you are going to have a voting 
delegate in the House, et cetera, well, you 
"ain't"-going to have a voting delegate 
in the House if this amendment passes, 
and everybody in the House knows it. 
There is no point in kidding anybody or 
trying to kid ourselves. 

Let the Recorp show clearly that this 
is indeed à test vote on whether or not 
there is going to be a nonvoting delegate 
inthe House. 

Marie Antoinette was just saying 
today, when told that the Americans in 
the District of Columbia had no repre- 
sentation in the House, “Let them have 
a Senator." 

Who supports this “Senate cake" pro- 
posal? Those whose kindly sentiments 
have been displayed so graphically over 
the years for the people who live in the 
District of Columbia? Are their senti- 
ments now so tender for the people of 
the District of Columbia that nothing 
wil do but that the people of the Dis- 
trict not only have a House delegate, but 
a Senate delegate as well? Make your 
own jokes. 
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Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentieman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman for yield- 
ing, because I, too, have been very deeply 
touched by those who have spoken, our 
distinguished colleague from Mississippi 
and our colleagues from Virginia and 
Texas who are now trying to get dele- 
gates in both bodies. 

Now I am going to follow the dictates 
of this committee leadership with the 
gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
Apams), yourself, and others who have 
been working diligently, that some day 
we may be able to go beyond merely hav- 
ing nonvoting delegates. 

I would like to see the day come, Mr. 
Speaker, when we have voting repre- 
sentatives from Washington, D.C. It is 
because of that interest and that belief 
and because of that concern that I am 
voting down the amendment and am go- 
ing to support the action for a nonvoting 
delegate in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. JACOBS. I believe that the gen- 
tleman would agree that the District of 
Columbia has sent several delegates to 
Vietnam in uniform. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CABELL. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a rather simple question, and 
I do not believe it will necessarily start 
a long dialog. 

Does the gentleman in the well have 
any concrete knowledge—has the gen- 
tleman a Gallup poll or any other of 
these polls, to the point that he can speak 
with the assurance that the Senate 
would not accept my bill? 

Mr. JACOBS. No, and that is why I 
think we ought to try both ways just to 
make sure. 

Why do the supporters of this amend- 
ment not adopt the theme song “I Can’t 
Give You Anything but Love"? 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to par- 
ticipate in the debate in any personal 
way, in the way I think some may be 
arguing, with tongue in cheek on the one 
hand, and others by taking snide cracks 
at others. 

I do not think we ought to decide this 
important issue on that basis. 

Mr. Speaker, we ought to defeat this 
amendment. We should approve this bill 
with the little Hoover Commission pro- 
visions as well as the congressional non- 
voting delegate left to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

There is good historical precedent for 
a nonvoting delegate in the House, and 
no comparable nonvoting delegate in the 
other body. 

I do not know of a single instance 
where there has been & nonvoting dele- 
gate in the other body. On the other 
hand, I believe that history tells us that 
there have been many nonvoting dele- 
gates for the U.S. territories in this body. 
I am told in every instance a territory 
has historically had a nonvoting dele- 
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gate, and there has been no such non- 
voting delegate in the other body. 

I think this is constitutionally cor- 
rect. The reason why there has never 
been a nonvoting delegate for a territory 
in the other body is based on the con- 
cept that the Members of the other body 
are an assembly of representatives from 
the various States. For that reason you 
have not had a nonvoting delegate from 
the territories or the District of Colum- 
bia. 

So I think constitutionally as well as 
precedentwise we ought to have one in 
this body and not in the other body. 
Therefore, I strongly urge that this 
amendment be defeated and that we pass 
the ^ill as it came out of the committee. 
'The bill is endorsed by the distinguished 
majority leader who, I understand, has 
circulated a letter endorsing the proposal 
on the Democratic side of the aisle. I have 
done the same on our Republican side of 
the aisle. It is a recommendation by the 
President of the United States. I strongly 
urge and wholeheartedly support the bill, 
and I hope that ihis amendment is 
defeated. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to pay tribute to the 
gentleman from Minnesota, who has of- 
fered this bill, and I support it in its pres- 
ent form. I somewhat fear a tribute to 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. NEL- 
SEN), is all we may get out of this, for 
the efforts of some of the hard-working 
members of this committee. 

The gentleman from Minnesota has 
labored hard to give us a good bill. He 
has shown patience that few of us have. 
He has dealt with those who may or may 
not argue, with tongue in cheek, and 
those who would have a complete tent 
revival meeting on the subject in Wash- 
ington tomorrow. He has shown great 
ability and has tried to serve the welfare 
of the people of the Nation and to meet 
the needs of the District of Columbia, 
residents. He has done a very good job. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope we will defeat the 
amendment and adopt the bil as the 
gentleman has proposed it. 

It has been suggested that when a bill 
comes up in the other body offering the 
House nonvoting delegate, it is outra- 
geous. I think so, too. But it may be just 
as outrageous for us to pass the bill pro- 
viding for a nonvoting delegate in the 
other body without word from them on 
the subject. 

Ithink what we are attempting here is 
to deal with our own responsibilities. Re- 
sponsibilities have been mentioned. I 
think here we are dealing with our own 
responsibilities, the responsibilities that 
we recognize to the District of Columbia 
and its residents. 

I think the situation is perhaps well 
ilustrated by a story that one of our 
Members told about responsibility. You 
have heard it. In a small town lived two 
identical twins. They were very beautiful 
girls, very well developed. The barber in 
town married one of these identical twins. 
Things went along all right until finally 
one day the identical twin's sister came 
tolive with them. 
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Down at the barbershop one day a 
customer said : 

Well, Charlie, how do you tell those girls 
apart? 


The barber said: 
I don't try. I figure that is their respon- 
sibility. 


We are standing around here saying, 
“That is their responsibility.” Let us take 
our responsibility. Let us pass Mr. NEL- 
SEN’s bill without amendments. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I compli- 
ment the gentleman for developing his 
argument. I think the issues here are 
quite clear. I think the measure has been 
well explained to the House, and I would 
urge that the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas be voted down, and that 
H.R. 18725, as it has been presented here 
in the House, be passed. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. WINN.Ithank the gentleman from 
Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I, too, support 
H.R. 18725 in its present form and I 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, in the two terms that I 
have been in the Congress and sat on the 
House District Committee, there have 
been a proliferation of bills, resolutions, 
and plans submitted that would give 
some representation to residents of the 
District of Columbia in the Congress. A 
considerable amount of time has been 
spent in the House District Committee 
considering these various measures and 
I must say, especially as regards the 
hearings held in this session of Congress, 
there has been almost overwhelming sup- 
port for a nonvoting delegate in the 
House of Representatives. 

President Nixon, shortly after taking 
office, recommended to the Congress 
draft legislation that would provide a 
nonvoting delegate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The President cited the fact 
that there were 850,000 residents in the 
District who had no representation in the 
Congress whatsoever. Surely it is recog- 
nized that there is neither in the Con- 
gress nor in the executive branch one 
individual to whom District residents can 
go regarding legislation that is consid- 
ered in the Congress whether it relates 
to matters of national or local interest. 

Upon reading the report accompany- 
ing H.R. 18725, with the exception of the 
supplemental views of Congressman 
ANCHER NELSEN whose views I concurred 
in, one might draw the inaccurate con- 
clusion that title II of this bill is "home 
rule" legislation, That is not the case. 

What title II of this bill provides is 
& nonvoting delegate in the House of 
Representatives who would represent the 
residents of the District of Columbia. 
This nonvoting Delegate would have and 
enjoy the same rights that the Delegates 
from any other territory including Puerto 
Rico, whose Resident Commissioner sits 
in this body as a delegate. It would pro- 
vide a representative of the 850,000 resi- 
dents, someone to whom they could look 
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to to foster and protect their interests 
with respect to all legislation coming be- 
fore the House, whether it be national 
legislation or District legislation. 

The casework for residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is now spread through- 
out many, if not all, of the Members of 
this body. The election of a Delegate 
would, I believe, concentrate that case- 
work in one individual who would han- 
dle the problems of the residents of the 
District. In addition, he could introduce 
private legislation and legislation of in- 
terest to the District government. De- 
spite what may be said, I believe the res- 
idents of the District of Columbia have 
a strong interest in having their own 
elected officials. Approximately 220,000 
were registered in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1968 and of that number approx- 
imately 170,000 voted. Considering the 
fact that it has been almost 100 years 
since the District residents have been 
able to elect officials, this is a fairly good 
election turnout. 

We must remember that the popula- 
tion of the District as of 1960 is larger 
than that of 11 other States who together 
send 22 Senators and 17 Representatives 
to the Congress. I am also informed by 
representatives of the executive branch 
that residents of the District of Columbia 
in 1967 paid more Federal personal in- 
come tax than the residents in 17 other 
States. Information from the hearings 
before other committees indicates that 
the District of Columbia furnished more 
men to the armed services during World 
War II than each of 14 other States and 
there is reason to believe that this trend 
has continued in other conflicts. 

The principal purpose of title II of H.R. 
18725 as I see it is to provide a direct and 
sure line of communications between 
the residents of the District and the Con- 
gress. They had this kind of representa- 
tion in the Congress from 1871 to 1874 
so there is historical precedence for a 
nonvoting Delegate in the House. 

Recent events have also impressed me 
with the need for an effective spokesman 
for the District of Columbia, one with 
access and availability to the Congress 
on a regular basis, a spokesman able to 
devote himself to matters of legislative 
import, a true representative, certain by 
the fact of his election of the support of 
the people of the city. 

In conclusion, it is my belief that Con- 
gressman NELSEN'S bill, H.R. 18725, is the 
bill which has the best chance of pas- 
sage not only in the House but in the 
Senate also. However, I favor forward- 
ing to the Senate both H.R. 18619, which 
we have already passed, and H.R. 18725. 
However, I think we should be honest 
and forthright about the matter and 
recognize that there is precedence for 
having a nonvoting delegate in the House 
from the District of Columbia. On the 
other hand, there is no historical or legal 
precedence providing for a nonvoting 
delegate in the Senate for the District of 
Columbia. 

I think that by voting for this bill 
providing for a nonvoting delegate in 
the House, we are following precedent. 
We are expressing the view that we are 
willing to seat a delegate from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in this body. I think this 
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is consistent with the action that was first 
taken with respect to seating delegates 
which is explained in the report accom- 
panying this bill as it occurred in 1794. 
In that case, the House did not dictate 
to the Senate as to whether or not there 
should be a nonvoting delegate in the 
Senate. What they did, pure and simple, 
is to state that they would accept & non- 
voting delegate in the House and left to 
the Senate the question as to whether or 
not they would seat a nonvoting dele- 
gate in that body. 

By passing H.R. 18725, we give to the 
residents of the District of Columbia 
and the Congress in title II a provision 
which is attainable of enactment. It has 
bipartisan support and should be passed, 
I believe, by the House. 

As to title I, I think there is general 
agreement that there is a need for a 
little Hoover Commission. There is gen- 
eral support for this measure and as a 
member of the House District Commit- 
tee, I strongly subscribe to the passage 
of title I, also. 

I seek your earnest support for both 
of these titles as they are presented to 
you in this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. CABELL). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. McMILLAN) 
there were—ayes 31, nays 104. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
title of the pending legislation, H.R. 
18725, calling for the election of a Dele- 
gate from the District of Columbia to be 
seated in the House of Representatives 
of the U.S. Congress, is without prece- 
dent and without support in law. If any 
representation of the District to the 
Congress has any current sanction, such 
& representative of the District should 
be a Resident Commissioner rather than 
a Delegate. 

The facts of the situation are clear 
and simple. 

The first mention of a Delegate to Con- 
gress is in the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787 and provided solely for Delegates 
from territories. 

The Delegates were to be interim rep- 
resentatives from territories which were 
to become States. 

The District of Columbia was never a 
territory of the United States. 

The District of Columbia was never 
expected to become a State. 

The reasons for permitting a Delegate 
to the Congress from the District do not 
exist in comparison to the territories. In 
fact, the Congress was to be located in, 
and was to be and has been an intimate 
part of the social and economic life of 
the District and is as knowledgeable of 
the local problems as any Delegate could 
be. 


The following acts of Congress have 
been consistent in providing for repre- 
sentation by delegate from territories ex- 
pected to become States or by Resident 
Commissioners from possessions not to 
become States: The Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787; the act of August 7, 1789— 
adapting the ordinance to the Constitu- 
tion; the Missouri Territorial Act of June 
4, 1912; the act of March 3, 1917, amend- 
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ing the Missouri Act and applying gen- 
erally to other territories; the revision in 
the Revised Statutes, section 1862; the 
act of July 1, 1902 providing Resident 
Commissioners for the Philippines; and 
similar law of that Congress related to 
Puerto Rico; the act of August 29, 1916, 
asserting the nonterritorial status of the 
Philippines and the intent of restoration 
of independence. Not one of these acts 
of Congress by express language or by in- 
ference supports the concept of a dele- 
gate to the Congress from the District of 
Columbia. 

The supporters of the present lan- 
guage are trying to make applicable to 
the District that which does not apply. 
This was tried in 1871 when Congress 
mistakenly started to provide a terri- 
torial government to the nonterritory 
District of Columbia. Most of the mis- 
takes were taken out of the legislation 
but the delegate representation, which 
under all precedents before and since 
was inapplicable to the District, was left 
in the legislation only to be abandoned 
when the Congress completely rewrote 
the form of government for the District 
of Columbia 3 years later. 

The history of the use of delegates is 
clear and unequivocal. They have never 
been intended to apply except to terri- 
tories which were to become States. In 
those cases where any representation 
was to be given to other land areas under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, the 
method has been by providing for a Resi- 
dent Commissioner. The amendments 
which have been offered to substitute the 
the term Resident Commissioner for the 
term delegate will be in conformity with 
the 194-year history of this problem from 
1787 to the present. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most profound failings of the democratic 
system is that the people of the District 
of Columbia have no representation in 
Congress. Our Nation’s Capital has more 
citizens than 11 States. It pays more in 
individual Federal income taxes than 17 
States. Its young men are eligible for 
military service. Seven hundred forty- 
two of them were drafted last year. It is 
rank hypocrisy to continue to deny them 
the most elemental rights of citizenship. 

We preach democracy to the world and 
yet we deny a voice in our Government 
to the people who live closest to it. Sim- 
ple justice demands that we boldly move 
forward to the day of true citizenship 
and complete home rule for the citizens 
of Washington, D.C. 

There is ample precedent surrounding 
our action today. The District of Colum- 
bia had a nonvoting delegate in the 
House from 1871 to 1874. This small step 
presently being considered to provide a 
voice without a vote will pave the way 
so that someday this Capital will 
proudly boast of its own elected repre- 
sentatives: In my judgment, we ought to 
begin immediate work on an amendment 
to the Constitution which would allow 
the District of Columbia two Senators 
and two Representatives to  repre- 
sent their 800,000 citizens. Second, 
we ought to pass legislation simi- 
lar to the bill I introduced last year that 
would bring complete local self-govern- 
ment to Washington, D.C. The people of 
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Washington deserve to have their voice 
heard in the House of Representatives 
right now. They have been exceedingly 
patient. Congress has isolated itself 
from almost 1 million Americans. Let 
us bring one of them into the House and 
let him be heard. I urge passage of H.R. 
18725, the nonvoting delegate bill. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have spoken a number of times about the 
seniority system in the House and its 
effect on the passage of legislation. On 
June 23, 1970, I discussed the District of 
Columbia and said: 

Nowhere is our failure to reflect our na- 
tional constitution more evident that in the 
way we prescribe the rule of the District of 
Columbia. Nowhere is the failure of this body 
to respond to the demands of the 20th cen- 
tury more obvious. 


Iam pleased today that we are finally 
going to take that first step into the 20th 
century for the District. For the first time 
in 95 years the District has a chance to 
have some representation in Congress— 
albeit a nonvoting representative. My 
colleague from Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN) 
has presented us with a bill, H.R. 18725, 
which will not only provide the District 
of Columbia with a nonvoting delegate 
in the House, but which will also provide 
a “little Hoover Commission" which will 
study all aspects of District of Columbia 
government and recommend methods of 
reducing expenditures, eliminating du- 
plication, consolidating or abolishing 
services, and relocating agencies of the 
District government. This appraisal is 
needed and long overdue. 

I am delighted that Congressman NEL- 
SEN'S bill has finally come to the floor 
and it is my intention to vote for it. How- 
ever, I believe that the District of Co- 
lumbia should be completely self-gov- 
erning. More than 11 States have popu- 
lations smaller than the District—ac- 
cording to the 1960 census—and these 
States have 22 Senators and 17 Repre- 
sentatives between them, Clearly, a non- 
voting delegate is inadequate representa- 
tion for the residents of the District. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in the Con- 
gress less than a year. I have maintained 
& residence in the District less than a 
year, and my eyes have been opened. I 
am frankly appalled at the way the Dis- 
trict is run. I have visited those parts of 
the city which the tourist never sees, and 
Iam shaken.Many areas damaged in the 
riot of 1968 have never been repaired. 
Many buildings are still blackened and 
boarded up. Housing is inadequate, 
schools are inadequate, transportation is 
inadequate, and no one has real au- 
thority to act effectively for the black 
majority of this city. The Congress sim- 
ply.does not have the time or the interest 
to run a large city. It is time we recog- 
nized this fact, and permitted the city to 
govern. itself. The complexities of city 
government, the day-to-day decisions 
should not be placed,in the hands of 535 
different people—all of whom have to 
pass on matters about which they have 
little concern and about which they lack 
the time to be informed. 

Many residents of the District display 
& bumper sticker stating: “D.C.: Lost 
Colony." That, Mr. Speaker, sums up 


the situation. A nonvoting delegate will 
help, but the best solution is self-govern- 
ment. Let us not wait another 95 years to 
make that a reality. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr, Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 302, nays 57, not voting 70, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 266] 


YEAS—302 


Duncan Kuykendall 
Eckhardt yl 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Etlberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans, Colo. 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Findley 

Flood 


Andrews, 
N. Dak. 


Poley 
Ford, Gerald R. 


Bell, Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 

Biester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 

Bow 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 


r 
Frelinghuysen 
Fre 


y 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
ш 
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Shriver 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Andrews, Ala. 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Brooks 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Cabell 

Camp 
Chappell 
Clark 

Collins 
Colmer 
Daniel, Va. 
Dorn 
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Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Taft 

Talcott 


Vander Jagt 
NAYS—57 


Fisher 
Flowers 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Grimn 
Gross 

Haley 

Hall 
Henderson 
Hull 
Jarman 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C, 
Jones, Tenn. 
Landrum 
Lennon 
McMillan 
Martin 
Montgomery 


Vanik 


Charles H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 


. Wylie 
.Wyman 
. Yates 


Yatron 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Nichols 
Poage 
Purcell 
Randall 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schmitz 
Scott 

Sikes 

Steed 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Teague, Tex. 
Waggonner 
Watson 
Whalley 
Whitten 


NOT VOTING—70 


Alexander 


Burleson, Tex. 
Bush 

Caffery 
Carter 

Celler 

Clay 

Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, La. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fish 


Flynt 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Goldwater 
Hagan 
Hastings 
Hébert 
King 
Kleppe 
Long, La. 
Lukens 
McCulloch 
McKneally 
MacGregor 
Mailliard 
Meskill 
Monagan 
O’Hara 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced.the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr, Rooney of New York for, with Mr. 


Passman against, 


Mr. Rostenkowski for, with Mr. Rarick 


against, 


Rooney, N.Y. 
Rostenkowski 


Weicker 
Wright 
Young 
Zwach 


Mr. Olsen for, with Mr. Long of Louisiana 


against. 


Mr. Biaggi for, with Mr. Caffery against. 
Mr. Fallon for, with Mr. Hébert against. 


Mr, Gallagher for, 


Georgia against, 


Mr. O'Hara for, with Mr. Davis of Georgia 


against. 


with Mr. O'Neal of 


Mr. Daddario for, with Mr. Burleson of 
Texas against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Hagan against. 

Mr, Delaney for, with Mr. Dowdy against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Flynt against. 


Until further notice: 
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Mr. Ryan with Mr. Edwards of Alabama, 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Brock. 
. Monagan with Mr. Brown of Michi- 


. Patman with Mr. Bush. 
. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Carter. 
. Symington with Mr. Clay. 
. Tunney with Mr, Powell. 
. Farbstein with Mr. Weicker. 
. Wright with Mr. Crane. 
. Alexander with Mr. Cunningham. 
Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mrs. 
Dwyer. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Fish. 
. Young with Mr. Goldwater. 
. Hastings with Mr. Kleppe. 
. King with Mr. Lukens. 
. McKneally with Mr. McCulloch. 
. Mailliard with Mr. Berry. 
. Meskil with Mr. MacGregor. 
. Reifel with Mr. Pollock. 
. Teague of California with Mr. Price of 
Texas. 
Mr. Wyman with Mr. Roudebush. 
Mr. Zwack with Mr. Rousselot. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the District bills 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 15913, AMENDING LAND 
AND WATER CONSERVATION 
FUND ACT OF 1965, AS AMENDED 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1149 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1149 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15913) to amend the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act of 1965, as amended, and 
for other purposes. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. It shall be in order to 
consider the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute recommended by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs now printed 
in the bill as an original bill for the purpose 
of amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of such consideration, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
amendment adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole to the bill or committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the 
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bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. After the passage of H.R. 15913, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
shall be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the bill S. 1708, and it shall then be 
in order in the House to move to strike out 
all after the enacting clause of the said 
Senate bill and insert in lieu thereof the 
provisions contained in H.R. 15913 as passed 
by the House, 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Martin) pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope to speak on this 
matter briefly, but in order to be fair to 
the House, it is important to describe the 
situation in which we find ourselves, 

The proposition brought before the 
House by the rule now under considera- 
tion would do two things. It would pro- 
vide for a method of using property, 
land found surplus for park and recrea- 
tional purposes, and it would increase 
the amount of the land and water con- 
servation fund from within $200 to $300 
million after fiscal year 1970. 

When the matter came before the 
Committee on Rules, there was a juris- 
dictional conflict between the House 
Committee on the Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and the House Committee on 
Government Operations. 

There is also on the calendar a rule, 
House Resolution 1164, making in order 
H.R. 18275, an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Property Administrative Services 
Act, which would have dealt with the 
matter in a different way. 

This is where the conflict between the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and the Committee on Government 
Operations became clear. 

The Committee on Rules felt very 
strongly that the matter should be rec- 
onciled by the two committees. It there- 
fore reported rules on both bills and 
communicated its views to both commit- 
tees. Whether that had any influence or 
not is not pertinent, but the fact re- 
mains that the two committees have rec- 
onciled any differences that existed, that 
the matter made in order by this rule 
will have offered to it an amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Brooxs) acting for the Committee on 
Government Operations, which is wholly 
acceptable, as I understand it, to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. There will be no conflict and the 
matter will, to the best of my knowledge, 
be totally without controversy and pre- 
sumably can be passed in a few minutes, 

I therefore, after the adoption of this 
rule, propose to ask unanimous consent 
to table the other rule, to dispose of that 
aspect, and I understand, as I have sug- 
gested, the. matter will proceed and I 
understand proceed expeditiously. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Missouri has explained, House Resolu- 
tion 1149 provides for an open rule with 
1 hour of debate on H.R. 15913, to amend 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act of 1965, as amended. 
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The purpose of the bill is to increase 
the effectiveness of the land and water 
conservation fund program by provid- 
ing a system for utilizing suitable, un- 
needed Federal lands for park and rec- 
reation purposes, and by increasing the 
moneys available for purchases by the 
land and water conservation fund. 

The bill increases the level of the land 
and water conservation fund to $300,- 
000,000 annually, an increase of $100,- 
000,000 from the present level. Money in 
the Fund is used by the Government to 
purchase land for park and recreational 
purposes. Funds from three sources have 
traditionally been covered into the land 
and water conservation fund from: First, 
entrance and user fees; second, motor- 
boat fuel taxes; and third, revenues from 
the sale of surplus real property owned 
by the Government. 

Revenues from these sources have not 
produced funds at the anticipated levels. 
The act authorizes appropriations to 
make up the difference between the 
revenues of the fund and the authorized 
expenditure level of $200,000,000. If ap- 
propriations were not forthcoming, а 
transfer of funds from the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf revenues was required 
automatically to insure that the land and 
water conservation fund received $200,- 
000,000 annually to expend on land pur- 
chases. This procedure is continued un- 
der the proposed legislation but the an- 
nual expenditure figure is set at $300,- 
000,000. 

The bill also authorizes the Adminis- 
trator of the General Services Adminis- 
tration to transfer unneeded and excess 
Federal properties which are suitable for 
park or recreational purposes to the 
Secretary of the Interior for conveyance 
to the States or local agencies. This is 
proposed to insure the continued growth 
of State and local recreational and park 
programs. The. Administrator of GSA 
will lose none of his authority with re- 
spect to land disposal. He retains full 
authority to determine what is excess, 
and if it is, to further determine whether 
it is suitable for park or recreational 
purposes. Only after he makes both af- 
firmative decisions can such excess land 
be conveyed to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for transfer to the State or local 
authority involved. 

The committee believes that by ex- 
panding our park and recreational land 
acquisition and development programs in 
these two ways we can better insure ade- 
quate facilities in future years. 

The administration supports the bill as 
evidenced by letters from the Department 
of the Interior and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I moye 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

TABLING OF HOUSE RESOLUTION 1164 AND 

H.R. 18275 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to lay on the table 
House Resolution 1164; and subsequent 
to that, by agreement, I propose to ask 
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unanimous consent to lay the bill which 
it makes in order on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to lay on the table 
H.R. 18275. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING LAND AND WATER CON- 
SERVATION FUND ACT OF 1965, 
AS AMENDED 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 15913) to 
amend the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965, as amended, and for 
other purposes, in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Н.Б. 15913 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 897), as amended ef- 
fective March 31, 1970 (16 U.S.C. 4601-5), is 
further amended as follows: 

(a) Subsection (a) is amended by delet- 
ing the last sentence, by changing the period 
at the end of the first sentence to a colon, 
and by adding the following: “Provided, 
That in lieu of d under the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, of any surplus real prop- 
erty and related personal property that the 
Secretary of the Interior certifies is needed 
and suitable for public park or recreation 
uses, Suitability being determined in the 
light of the highest and best use of the 
property under present. and foreseeable 
needs, such property shall be transferred 
by the Administrator of General Services 
to the Secretary of the Interior, on request 
of the Secretary; and in furtherance of the 
purposes of this Act the Secretary is author- 
ized to sell such property to any State, 
territory or possession of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, any political sub- 
division or instrumentality thereof, or mu- 
nicipality for a price determined by the 
Secretary after taking into consideration any 
benefit that has accrued or may accrue to 
the United States from the use of the prop- 
erty by the purchaser: The deed of con- 
veyance— 

"(1) shall provide that the property shall 
be used and maintained for the purpose for 
which it was conveyed in perpetuity, and 
that in the event that such property ceases 
to be used or maintained for such purpose 
allor any portion of such property shall in 
its then existing condition, at the option 
of the Secretary of the Interior, revert 
to the United States; and 

“(2) may contain such additional terms, 
reservations, restrictions, and conditions as 
may be determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior to be n . to safeguard the 
interests of the United States. 

As soon as practicable after the close of each 
fiscal year the Secretary shall submit to the 
Congress a report showing the acquisition 
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cost of all real property sold during that 
year, the sales prices, and the bases on which 
the sales prices were determined." 

(b) Subsection (c), clause (2), is amended 
by changing the period at the end thereof 
to & colon and adding: "Provided further, 
That the foregoing amount of $200,000,000 
in this clause and in clause (1) shall be 
increased by an amount equal to the net 
proceeds placed in the fund from the sale 
of surplus property and related personal 
property in excess of $54,700,000 in any one 
year." 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, beginning on line 3, strike all after 
the enacting clause and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 

That subsection 1(b) of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (78 
Stat. 897, 17 U.S.C. 4601-4), is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Strike out “by (1)" and insert “(1) 
by". 

(b) Strike out “and (2)" and insert “, (2) 
by making &vàtlable to States lands suitable 
for recreation use that are excess to the 
needs of Federal agencies, and (3) by". 

Sec. 2. The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965 is further amended by 
adding a new section 11 as follows: 

"SEC. 11. (a) In lieu of disposal under the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, of any surplus real 
property and related personal property, and 
deposit of the proceeds received in the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund, when any 
Federal real property and related personal 
property are declared to be excess to the 
needs of any Federal agency the Secretary of 
the Interior shall determine whether they 
are needed and suitable for State or local 
public park or recreation uses, suitability 
being determined in the light of the highest 
&nd best use of the property under present 
and foreseeable needs, If the Secretary makes 
affirmative determination, and if the prop- 
erty is transferred by the Administrator of 
General Services, in his discretion, to the 
Secretary of the Interlor in accordance with 
the provisions of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to convey such property 
in furtherance of the purposes of this Act 
to any State, territory or possession of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, any political 
subdivision or instrumentality thereof, or 
municipality for a consideration or without 
consideration as elected by the grantee from 
one of the following alternatives: 

"(1).8 price determined by the Secretary 
after taking into consideration any benefit 
that has accrued or may accrue to the United 
States from the use of the property by the 
purchaser; 

"(2) no consideration where the United 
States acquired the land involved by dona- 
tion from the grantee; 

"(3) а: price equal to the consideration 

paid by the United States when it acquired 
ine land: 
Provided, That under each of the foregoing 
alternatives the grantee may be required 
to pay the value, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, of any improvements constructed by 
the United States which the Secretary de- 
termines will probably be used for other 
than park or recreation purposes. 

"(b) The deed of conveyance— 

“(1) shall provide that the property shall 
be used and maintained for the purpose for 
which it was conveyed in perpetuity, and 
that in the event such property ceases to be 
used or maintained for such purpose all or 
any portion of such property shall in its 
then existing condition, at the option of the 
Secretary of the Interior, revert to the 
United States; 
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“(2) may contain such additional terms, 
reservations, restrictions, and conditions as 
may be determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior to be necessary to safeguard the in- 
terests of the United States; and 

“(3) shall not be executed until sixty days 
after the proposed conveyance has been 
transmitted to the Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the Senate and House 
of Representatives respectively. 

"(c) As soon as practicable after the close 
of each fiscal year the Secretary shall sub- 
mit to the Congress a report showing the 
acquisition cost of all real property and re- 
lated personal property sold during that year, 
the sales prices, and the bases on which the 
sales prices were determined.” 

Бес. 3. Subsection 5(b), paragraph (2), of 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965 (16 U.S.C. 4601-8) is amended as 
follows: 

(a) After “United States” insert a comma 
and strike out “and ої". 

(b) After “outside the State” insert a 
comma and strike out “as well as a consid- 
eration ої". и 

(c) At the end of the paragraph change 
the period to a comma and add “and any 
conveyance of excess Federal property pur- 
suant to section 11 of this Act.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection 2(c) of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (16 
U.S.C. 4601-5(c)) is amended as follows: 

(a) In clause (1), strike out “five fiscal 
years beginning July 1, 1968, and ending 
June 30, 1973" and insert “fiscal years 1968, 
1969, and 1970, and not less than $300,000,000 
for each fiscal year thereafter through 
June 30, 1989." 

(b) In clause (2), after “$200,000,000" in- 
sert “or $300,000,000" and after “for each of 
such fiscal years," insert "as provided in 
clause (1)," 


Mr. ASPINALL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I àsk unanimous consent 
that the committee amendment be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the RECORD, 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, no one knows more than 
I that the hour is growing late, 

The distinguished gentleman . from 
Missouri has explained the purpose of 
the legislation. 

This is legislation to which all of us 
have referred a great many times during 
the past several months. The only reason 
why we could not bring the legislation 
before the House was this jurisdictional 
question between the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

We resolved this because we left the 
jurisdiction having to do with the mat- 
ter of surplus property to be taken care 
of by the action of the Committee on 
Government Operations. As has been 
stated, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Brooks) will offer an amendment to 
that effect. As far as the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs is concerned, that has to do with 
the increase in the land and water con- 
servation fund from the present level of 
$200 million to $300 million so that the 
recreation needs of the Nation may be 
taken care of. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 15913 combines in 
one measure the key elements of several 
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bills referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs which would 
amend the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act. The bil would expand the 
provisions of that act to assist the States 
and their localities in fulfilling their out- 
door recreation objectives and it would 
enlarge the land and water conseryation 
fund to more adequately meet the future 
financial needs of the Federal outdoor 
recreation program. 

In blending together several features 
of various legislative proposals, the com- 
mittee sought to accomplish two impor- 
tant objectives: 

First, H.R. 15913 seeks to make un- 
needed Federal lands, which are suitable 
for recreation and park uses, available 
to the States and localities at a public 
service discount so that they can be used 
to expand the Nation's supply of outdoor 
recreation resources. 'This, we feel, is con- 
sistent with the long-term objective of 
the land and water conservation fund 
program. 

Second, H.R. 15913 seeks to increase 
the level of the fund so that it can more 
adequately meet the present and future 
outdoor recreation needs of the Nation, 

As everyone. knows, the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act authorizes 
the appropriation of matching funds to 
assist the States and their local entities 
in the acquisition and development of 
outdoor recreation facilities. This has 
been a very valuable element in the over- 
all national outdoor recreation program 
and it has materially assisted the States 
and their localities. 

USE OF UNNEEDED FEDERAL LANDS FOR PARK AND 
RECREATION PURPOSES 

One of the key provisions of the legis- 
lation which the committee is now rec- 
ommending would amend the basic act 
so that the State assistance aspect of the 
Federal program could include, in addi- 
tion to dollar grants, grants of land which 
are suitable for outdoor recreation pur- 
poses and which are not needed for Fed- 
eral purposes. By making these unneeded 
Federal lands available to State and lo- 
cal entities, we can expand the Nation's 
supply of outdoor recreation resources 
by simply converting them to their best 
possible public use. 

The procedures under which State and 
local agencies could benefit from this new 
program are outlined in detail in the bill. 
They are similar to the procedures pres- 
ently applicable to surplus lands made 
available for health and education pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs feel 
strongly that the Nation's outdoor rec- 
reation needs cannot be met with money 
alone. Lands suitable for park and rec- 
reation purposes are exceedingly scarce, 
particularly in and near our cities, and 
no opportunity to convert them to this 
use should be lost, if at all avoidable. 
Sometimes, suitable lands belong to some 
agency of the Federal Government which 
no longer needs them. When this occurs, 
there should be some mechanism to see to 
it that the opportunity to hold them for 
public use and enjoyment is not lost. This 
is what H.R. 15913 would do. It would 
allow unneeded Federal lands, which can 
be appropriately converted to park and 
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recreation purposes, to be transferred to 
the Secretary of the Interior and con- 
veyed by him to a State or locality if that 
is their highest and best use. 
EXPANSION OF THE LAND AND WATER 
CONSERVATION FUND 

Turning to the second major feature of 
H.R. 15913, Mr. Speaker, you will recall 
that the 1968 Amendments to the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act stabi- 
lized the income for the fund at $200 mil- 
lion for 5 fiscal years. At the time that 
the Congress approved that legislation, 
it was suggested that the moneys, if ap- 
propriated, would go & long way toward 
completing the acquisition program at 
authorized outdoor recreation areas and 
that it would provide a substantial 
amount of needed financial assistance to 
the States. 

1. THE FEDERAL PROGRAM 

I am pleased to report to you that this 
year, in particular, has seen a tremendous 
gain in the overall outdoor recreation ef- 
fort. If funding continues at the level 
authorized, the backlog of authorized, 
but unfunded, projects should soon be 
erased. With this in mind, the authoriz- 
ing committee has considered some new 
authorizations which can be promptly 
funded if H.R. 15913 is enacted. 

A number of.proposals have been fa- 
vorably reported by the committee. Some 
of these, like the proposed Apostle Islands 
National Lakeshore in Wisconsin, Gulf 
Islands National Seashore in Mississippi 
and Florida, and Sleeping Bear Dunes 
National Lakeshore in Michigan are ma- 
jor projects requiring substantial invest- 
ments for land acquisition. Others, which 
are smaller and less costly still must rely 
on the land and water conservation fund 
for land acquisition appropriations. Sev- 
eral other Federal projects, like the pro- 
posed Voyageurs National Park in Min- 
nesota, the proposed Buffalo National 
River in Arkansas, the proposed Connec- 
ticut River National Recreation Area, 
and other future proposals wil have to 
rely on the land and water conservation 
fund, also. In the months and. years 
ahead, other proposals will undoubtedly 
be forthcoming which will require an 
additional Federal investment. 

2. THE STATE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Perhaps more important than the 
Federal program, however, Mr. Speaker, 
is the role of the States and their subdi- 
visions. As our report indicates: 

The acceleration of the State assistance 
program is generally considered to be one 
of the most effective ways to meet the recrea- 
tion needs of the public. 


Most States have committed them- 
selves to, aggressive outdoor recreation 
programs and their need for matching 
assistance under the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act will continue to 
grow. If the level of the fund is increased 
and extended for the life of the program, 
these anticipated needs càn be met. With- 
out the extension of the guaranteed an- 
nual income to the fund, the continued 
effectiveness of the Federal effort cannot 
be assured. Every State has benefited 
from the assistance available: through 
the land and water conservation fund 
and this legislation will enhance their 
activities. 
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CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, I have gone into this 
legislation in detail because it is impor- 
tant. The action which the Congress 
takes wil determine the future course 
of the land and water conservation fund 
program. And, in so doing, it will ma- 
terially affect Federal and State programs 
involving the protection of natural, out- 
door areas throughout the Nation. We 
are aware of the magnitude of the two 
key elements of this bill but we are 
equally impressed with the burden which 
must be confronted if the public need 
and desire for more outdoor recreation 
needs is to be satisfied. 

Before concluding, I should mention 
that I have had some discussions with 
the leadership of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations which has been con- 
sidering legislation which parallels, in 
part, H.R. 15913. We feel that the differ- 
ences between the two bills are reconcil- 
able and, at the appropriate time an 
amendment will be offered to accomplish 
the objective which both committees 
have found desirable. Both the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions concluded that unneeded Federal 
lands which are suitable for public park 
and recreation purposes should be made 
available to State and local governmental 
agencies with a public use discount. The 
only difference between the committees 
was the selection of the mechanism and 
the timing of the operation to achieve 
the result. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 15913 is sound, prac- 
tical legislation which is essential to the 
overall conservation program. I urge the 
Members of the House to approve it. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members desiring to do so may 
revise and extend their remarks im- 
mediately following my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
cbijection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yieid? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to my good 
friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate my colleague, the chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, yielding to me. 

Ido so for the purpose of asking him a 
question. There has been no dispute as 
far as the increase from $200 million to 
$300 million is concerned between any- 
one on the committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. And there has been no opposition 
anywhere in the United States that I 
know of that has come out during our 
hearings. 

Mr. S, YLOR. The dispute arose as to 
the manner in which surplus property in 
the Federal Government was to be 
handled? 

Mr. ASPINALL. If the gentleman will 
permit me, he is correct. That was a mat- 
ter under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. But 
it went even further. What the bill pres- 
ently before the House provides is that we 
tate the property as excess property, 
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which is contrary to any existing law, 
and the Committee on Government Op- 
erations recommends we treat it as sur- 
plus property. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The amendment that 
wil be offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Brooxs) will accept the $300 
milion ceiling of the committee, which 
our committee recommended to the Con- 
gress, and will deal with the property as 
surplus Federal property. Is that correct? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman's un- 
derstanding is correct. Also it will make 
it possible for us to go to a conference 
committee with the other body if that 
is found to be necessary. We could not 
do that under the procedure that we 
formerly decided upon. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I recom- 
mend that this bill be passed. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman if I have any time left. 

Mr. PELLY. As the gentleman knows, 
I can be very objective because I intro- 
duced legislation very similar to the bill 
reported by this committee and also to 
that reported by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If the gentleman will 
permit me to say so, in my prepared re- 
ine? I have referred to all of these 

s. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman. 
Particularly I wanted to assure myself 
that it wil be possible on surplus prop- 
erty and its disposal through the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to have him, at his 
discretion, give discounts up to 100 per- 
cent where property might be acquired 
at low cost to the Federal Government. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The first offering will 
be to the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration. Having once de- 
cided that, the Secretary of the Interior 
is invited into the picture, and the gen- 
tleman's understanding is correct on that. 

Mr. PELLY. I certainly want to com- 
pliment the leadership of both commit- 
tees for getting together and working out 
the jurisdictional problem. I think it is 
good legislation and strongly support it. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL, I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMS. I want to compliment the 
gentleman for working out the problems 
that existed between the two committees 
on this matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Colorado has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado may be allowed to pro- 
ceed for 1 additional minute for the pur- 
pose of my asking him a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
whether or not this $100 million addi- 
tional provided for in this bill is only 
for Federal, or is it for State and local 
lands? 
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Mr. ASPINALL. It is for State and 
local. It follows the formula that we 
provided for in the Land and Water Con- 
servation Act. Certain percentages go for 
acquisition. Certain percentages are 
divided between the States, and the 
States have control over it. The gentle- 
man is correct in his assumption that the 
States’ share will be just the same as it 
is under the present law. 

Mr. MINSHALL. In other words, in 
the case of the State of Ohio any State 
parks or local parks could be eligible 
for these funds? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MINSHALL, I thank the gentle- 
man. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROOKS AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BROOKS as a 
substitute for the committee amendment: 
Strike everything after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

"That subsection 2(c) of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (16 
U.S.C. 4601-5(c)) is amended as follows: 

"'(a) In clause (1), strike out “five fiscal 
years beginning July 1, 1968, and ending 
June 30, 1973" and insert “fiscal years 1968, 
1969, and 1970, and not less than $300,000,000 
for each fiscal year thereafter through June 
30, 1989." 

"'(b) In clause (2), after ''$200,000,000" 
insert “or $300,000,000" and after “for each 
of such fiscal years," insert “as provided in 
clause (1) ,"." 

“SEC. 2. Section 203 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 484), is further 
amended by redesignating section 203(k) (2) 
as section 203(k) (3), and by adding a new 
section 203(k) (2) as follows: 

"'(k)(2) Under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, the Administrator is author- 
ized, in his discretion, to assign to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for disposal, such sur- 
plus real property, including buildings, fix- 
tures, and equipment situated thereon, as 1s 
recommended by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior as needed for use as a public park or 
recreation area. 

"'(A) Subject to the disapproval of the 
Administrator within 30 days after no- 
tic? to him by the Secretary of the Interior 
of a proposed transfer of property for public 
park or public recreational use, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, through such officers or 
employees of the Department of the Interior 
as he may designate, may sell or lease such 
real property, including buildings, fixtures, 
and equipment situated thereon, for public 
park or public recreational purposes to any 
State, political subdivision, intrumentalities 
thereof, or municipality. 

"'(B) In fixing the sale or lease value of 
property to be disposed of under subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall take into consideration 
any benefit which has accrued or may accrue 
to the United States from the use of such 
property by any such State, political sub- 
division, instrumentality, or municipality. 

"'(C) The deed of conveyance of any sur- 
plus real property disposed of under the pro- 
visions of this subsection— 

"'(1) shall provide that all such property 
shall be used and maintained for the purpose 
for which it was conveyed in perpetuity, and 
that in the event that such property ceases 
to be used or maintained for such purpose 
during such period, all or any portion of such 
property shall in its then existing condition, 
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at the option of the United States, revert to 
the United States; and 

"*'(ti) may contain such additional terms, 
reservations, restrictions, and conditions as 
may be determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior to be necessary to safeguard the 
interests of the United States. 

'"'(D) “States” as used in this subsection 
includes the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States.’ 

“Бес. 3. The first sentence of subsection 
(n) of section 203 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 484(n)), 1s amended by 
striking ‘(k)’ and substituting '(k)(1)' in 
lieu thereof. 

"SEC. 4. Subsection (o) of section 203 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C, 
484(0)), is amended to read as follows: 

“*(o) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, with respect to personal prop- 
erty donated under subsection (j) of this 
section, and the head of each executive 
agency disposing of real property under sub- 
section (k) of this section shall submit dur- 
ing the calendar quarter following the close 
of each fiscal year a report to the Senate (or 
to the Secretary of the Senate if the Senate 
is not in session) and to the House of Rep- 
resentatives (or to the Clerk of the House if 
the House is not in session) showing the 
acquisition cost of all personal property so 
donated and of all геа! property so disposed 
of during the preceding fiscal year.” 

“Sec. 5. Section 13(h) of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944 (50 U.S.C. App. 1622(h)) is 
amended by— 

“*(1) striking out the phrase “public park, 
public recreational area, or" in paragraph 
(1) thereof; and 

“*(2) striking out the first full sentence 
of paragraph (2) thereof.’ " 


Mr. ASPINALL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this amendment be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
offer an amendment to H.R. 15913. My 
amendment does not change in any way 
the purpose of this legislation, but it does 
resolve a jurisdictional problem that has 
ariser. between the Government Opera- 
tions Committee and the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. This amend- 
ment has the support of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Interior Com- 
mittee, Wayne AsPINALL of Colorado, 
who is the sponsor of this legislation, and 
also the support of the acting chairman 
of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee, CHET HoLIFIELD of California. 

The amendment which I offer as a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment 
would, in effect, delete those sections of 
H.R. 15913 relating to the transfer of 
excess Federal property for park and 
recreational purposes and would insert in 
lieu thereof language authorizing the 
transfer of surplus Federal property to 
State and local governments for park and 
recreational uses. The provisions of H.R. 
15913 referring to the funding of the land 
and water conservation fund would not 
be affected by this amendment. 

My amendment is for the purpose of 
maintaining a unified approach to the 
management of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s property. The bill we are pres- 
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ently considering, H.R. 15913, makes 
property that is "excess to the needs of 
the Federal agencies" available for do- 
nation to the States. 

Under this language, the property 
would not necessarily be surplus to the 
needs of the Federal Government, and 
the States could compete equally with 
another Federal agency for the use of 
the property. I do not believe that Fed- 
eral Government property should be 
available for donation so long as there 
is an outstanding Federal need. 

Also, there are a number of existing 
public service programs which the Con- 
gress has authorized to receive surplus 
Federal properties. These include health 
and educational uses, airport develop- 
ment, and housing. projects. Under none 
of these programs is the property avail- 
able while it is in “excess” status as op- 
posed to “surplus” status. If park and 
recreational users were allowed to re- 
quest the property when it is excess but 
not surplus, that use will be given a 
priority over these other programs. 

My amendment would change this bill 
only to make the property available 
when it is surplus rather than excess and 
to avoid giving any of these highly de- 
serving programs a priority over the 
others. It would also protect any continu- 
ing Federal use for the property. 

The Congress long ago enacted legis- 
lation unifying most of the Federal Gov- 
ernment's property management in one 
agency, the General Services Adminis- 
tration. If the Government's property 
management and disposal program is 
fragmented and duplicated throughout 
the Federal Government, the taxpayers 
will only lose in the long run. 

My amendment will avoid this frag- 
mentation by making thís legislation con- 
sistent with that of the other donable 
property programs and by retaining re- 
sponsibility for the determination of the 
highest and best use of Federal property 
in the Administrator of General Services, 

Again, my amendment does not affect 
in any way the provisions of this legis- 
lation regarding the funding of the land 
and water conservation fund. This 
amendment contains the exact language 
of section 4 of the Interior Committee 
amendment which increases the mini- 
mum funding level of the land and water 
conservation fund from $200,000,000 per 
year to $300,000,000 per year and extends 
the term for that funding level to 1989. 

Mr. Speaker, the Government Opera- 
tions Committee has the responsibility 
for overseeing the Federal Government 
property disposal programs. The lan- 
guage I offer in my amendment is con- 
sistent with legislation unanimously 
passed by the Government Operations 
Committee and now awaiting floor ac- 
tion: That legislation, H.R. 18275, re- 
sulted from consideration of legislative 
proposals introduced by 135 Members of 
Congress. 

This amendment would accomplish the 
objectives of both the Interior Committee 
bill and the Government -Operations 
Committee bill. It would provide valuable 
Federal assistance to State and local 
governments in their efforts to provide 
adequate services, including park and 
recreational areas, for their residents. 
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I urge adoption of this amendment as 
a substitute to the committee amend- 
ment now pending, and I want to express 
my appreciation to the distinguished 
chairman and acting chairman of the 
two committees involved for their dili- 
gent efforts in working out this solution 
to this problem. 

I also include pertinent portions of 
House Report No. 91-1313 on H.R. 18275 
in the Recorp at this point since it would 
be the appropriate legislative history to 
refer to with regard to the surplus 
property provisions of the amended 
bill: 

REPORT 

The Committee on Government. Opera- 
tions, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
18275) to amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for the disposal of sur- 
plus Federal property for park and recrea- 
tional uses, and for other purposes, having 
considered the same, report favorably there- 
on without amendment and recommend that 
the bill do pass. 


HEARINGS 


On June 9, 1970, the committee, through 
its Government Activities Subcommittee, 
held hearings on H.R. 15870, H.R. 15984, H.R. 
16023, H.R. 16024, H.R. 16031, Н.Б. 16038, H.R. 
16045, H.R. 16052, H.R. 16109, H.R. 16237, 
H.R. 16346, H.R. 16450, Н.Б. 16864, H.R. 17675, 
and H.R, 504, all relating to the disposal of 
surplus Federal property for park and rec- 
reational uses. Following that hearing, the 
chairman of the subcommittee introduced 
a clean bill, H.R. 18275, embodying the essen- 
tial provisions of those bills with regard to 
surplus property disposal. 

PURPOSE 


H.R. 18275 would amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to provide for the sale or lease 
of surplus Federal property to State and 
local governments, at discounts of up to 
100 percent, for park and recreational use. 

The objective of the program is to allocate 
а larger portion of this Nation's land area 
to park and recreational uses, to preserve 
our fast-disappearing open spaces, and to as- 
sist local governments 1n providing more and 
better facilities to meet the recreational 
needs of our growing communities. As 
America becomes increasingly urbanized 
and industrialized, the need for public parks 
and recreational areas becomes more appar- 
ent each day апа, at the same time, more 
difficult to meet. 


BACKGROUND 


The. Federal Government has long had 
а program to assist State and local govern- 
ments in acquiring park and recreational 
areas. One facet of this program has been 
& provision making surplus Federal property 
available to State and local governments for 
park and recreational purposes at 50 percent 
of fair market value. 

This program has aided some communities 
in their park development programs but for 
the most part has been ineffective. Cities, 
hardpressed for additional tax funds for 
priority programs, have had great difficulty 
in generating the revenues needed to meet 
the 50 percent requirement. The requests 
for surplus property under this program have 
been decreasing in recent years. 


DISCUSSION 


This legislation would make surplus Fed- 
eral real property, including buildings, fix- 
tures, and equipment thereon, available by 
sale or lease to State and local governments 
at discounts of up to 100 percent depending 
on the benefits which have accrued or may 
accrue to the public of the United States 
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in the continuing use of the property. For 
all practical purposes, that benefit would 
be 100 percent in all but the rarest of cases, 
since absent such substantial benefit the 
property would not qualify for transfer 
under this legislation. 

Pursuant to H.R. 18275, the Secretary of 
Interior would have the responsibility for 
identifying the surplus properties needed 
for park and recreational uses, The Secretary 
would make his recommendations to the 
Administrator of General Services. 

In those instances in which he, in his dis- 
cretion, agreed with the Secretary of In- 
terior, the Administrator would assign the 
properties to the Secretary for disposal in 
accordance with the other provisions of this 
legislation. If the Administrator, in view of 
his responsibility for the entire Federal Gov- 
ernment's property acquisition, manage- 
ment, and disposal programs, disagrees with 
the recommendation of the Secretary of 
Interior and concludes that a park or rec- 
reational facility 1s not the highest and 
best use of the property, then there is no 
obligation upon him to transfer the property 
to the Secretary of Interior. 

The primary responsibility for determin- 
ing the most efficient and effective use of 
Federal Government property remains in the 
Administrator of General Services. This pro- 
cedure is consistent with the long-standing 
policy established by the Congress which 
unifies as much as possible the Govern- 
ment's property management program in 
one agency. 

Over the years Congress has established 
а number of programs which can obtain 
surplus Federal property in fulfilling their 
objectives. Among these are various housing 
programs, airport development, and health 
and educational programs. To these, this 
legislation would add Increased opportunity 
for park and recreational uses. 

All of these programs are in the public in- 
terest, and only if they compete more or less 
equally for surplus Federal property can such 
property be applied to its most beneficial 
use. This legislation, accordingly, leaves the 
responsibility for making the decision as to 
highest and best use in the Administrator 
without creating any priorities or fragment- 
ing the surplus property program. 

Under this legislation, the property would 
becomé available for transfer to the State or 
local government only after all Federal use 
for the property has been exhausted and the 
property has been declared surplus to the 
needs of the Federal Government. The prop- 
erty would not be available for transfer to & 
non-Federal agency 50 long as it is only ex- 
cess to the needs of a particular department 
but not yet declared surplus to the needs of 
the Federal Government. 

After the property has been assigned to the 
Secretary of Interior for disposal under this 
legislation, the Secretary must notify the 
Administrator of the proposal transfer. The 
Administrator then has 30 days in which to 
disapprove the transfer if, im his discretion, 
it is not in the best interests of the Federal 
Government. 

The intent of this legislation is to assist 
the local governments in meeting their re- 
sponsibilities for providing park and recrea- 
tional areas. The national park program can- 
not meet all of the requirements. Tradition- 
ally, the States and cities have supplemented 
that program with regional and local park 
areas. The Nation’s needs will be met only 
if both programs are adequately and en- 
thusiastically supported. 

Lands transferred pursuant to this legis- 
lation must be perpetually maintained as a 
park or recreational area. If at any time such 
use ceases, ownership of the property will 
revert to the United States. 

The governmental agencies receiving prop- 
erty under provisions of this legislation will 
be responsible for developing and maintain- 
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ing the land and facilities to appropriately 
fulfill the purposes for which the property 
was transferred. The State and local govern- 
ments must also assure that parks and re- 
creational facilities acquired in this manner 
will be open for use by the general public. 

It is not possible at this time to estimate 
the amount of surplus property that might 
be suitable for park and recreational uses. 
It is assumed, however, that far more in- 
terest in the program will be exhibited than 
was apparent under the present 50 percent 
discount program. 

Governments at all levels have a respon- 
sibility for providing areas for quiet relaxa- 
tiom, energetic recreation, and unpolluted 
beauty for the betterment of our Nation's 
people. The need grows each day. This legis- 
lation is an attempt to meet that need. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 of the bill authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator, in his discretion, to assign to 
the Secretary of the Interior surplus real 
property recommended by the Secretary as 
needed for a public park or recreation area. 
The Secretary of the Interior may then sell 
or lease the property to а State, political sub- 
division, or municipality. Such sale or lease 
may not be made until 30 days after the Ad- 
ministrator is notified of the proposed trans- 
fer, during which time the Administrator can 
disapprove the transfer. 

In fixing the sale or lease value of the 
property, the Secretary shall take into con- 
sideration any benefit which has accrued or 
may accrue to the United States from the use 
of bared property by the State or local govern- 
ment. 

It is required that the deed of conveyance 
provide that such property will continue to 
be used and maintained in perpetuity for 
the purpose for which it was transferred. If 
such use ceases, the property shall revert to 
the United States. 

The District of Columbia, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and the territories 
and possessions of the United States are con- 
sidered to be within the meaning of “States” 
as used in this statute. 

Sec. 2 of the legislation is a technical 
amendment changing a reference to subsec- 
tion “(к)” in subsection (n) of section 203 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
484(n)) to refer to subsection “ (к) (1)." The 
provisions of subsection (n) relate only to 
section (K)(1) and not to the new subsec- 
tion (k) (2) added by this legislation. 

Section 3 amends subsection 203(0) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 484(0)), 
by requiring that the head of each agency 
disposing of properties under subsections (j) 
and (k) of section 203 of the act (40 U.S.C. 
484 (j) and (K)) submit during the calendar 
quarter following the close of each fiscal year 
а report to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives showing the acquisition cost of 
all property disposed of under these provi- 
sions during the preceding fiscal year. 

Section 4 of the bill repeals those provi- 
sions of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 (50 
U.S.C. app. 162(h) ) creating the present pro- 
gram making surplus property available to 
State and local governments for public park 
and public recreational areas at 50 percent of 
fair market value. 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BROOKS. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from New York, the 
ranking minority member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Activities which 
considered this legislation and I com- 
mend the gentleman from New York for 
his diligent work on this bill. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker; 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr; Brooxs) to the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act. As a 
coauthor of H.R. 18275 which was re- 
ported by the Government Operations 
Committee and which constitutes the 
heart of this amendment, I urge the 
adoption of this amendment and the bill, 
H.R. 15913. 

As Members of this body are well 
aware, our country’s park and recrea- 
tion facilities are becoming increasingly 
more inadequate in meeting the needs of 
a burgeoning population. Large expanses 
of land remain vacant or underutilized. 
Too often, such property is presently 
being utilized as Federal installations for 
purposes and priorities far lower in or- 
der than the value and location of such 
property would otherwise justify. In 
many instances, these Federal installa- 
tions are located within urban areas 
where dense populations exist and where 
park and recreation facilities are most 
needed. Yet, as a result of existing law 
and executive department land manage- 
ment, property which could be best uti- 
lized for such purposes remains other- 
wise employed. 

Under existing law, real property de- 
clared surplus by the Federal Govern- 
ment may be disposed of to State and 
local governments for educational, pub- 
lic health, housing, airport development, 
and park and recreational purposes. In 
all cases other than the latter, States and 
local governments may receive such prop- 
erty without cost while that for park and 
recreation purposes may only be ob- 
tained if 50 percent of the appraised fair 
market value is contributed. As a result, 
State and local governments who are reg- 
ularly short of money tend to obtain sur- 
plus property for other priority purposes. 
In addition, even if a State or local gov- 
ernment determined to allocate scarce in- 
come for the acquisition of park and rec- 
reational property, that best suited for 
such purposes is tied up in underutilized 
Federal installations. 

Data covering recent years property 
disposal activities all too clearly bears 
this fact out. Between 1965 and 1969, 
only 101 pieces of surplus property, to- 
taling 34,583 acres and having an ap- 
praised fair market value of $19.6 mil- 
lion, was conveyed to State and local 
governments for park and recreational 
purposes. Over the life of this program, 
dating back 22 years now, State and lo- 
cal governments have received on aver- 
age less than $1 million annually in fair 
market valued real property. This rec- 
ord of disposals represents a mere frac- 
tion of the total real property disposed 
by the General Services Administration 
and the Interior Department over these 
years. 

The opportunity now exists, however, 
for the Congress to correct this imbal- 
ance. First, the President has directed all 
Federal agencies to survey their property 
holdings and, pursuant to GSA stand- 
ards and procedures, to declare those 
properties surplus which can better be 
utilized otherwise. If this directive is car- 
ried out conscientiously and in good 
faith, much needed property can be 
made available to State and local gov- 
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ernments for park and recreational pur- 
poses. 

Concurrently, enactment of this bill 
before us, as amended by the proposal 
offered by Mr. Brooks, will: First, pro- 
vide additional funds to State and local 
governments under the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act to acquire private 
property for park and recreation pur- 
poses, and second, enable Federal surplus 
real property to be turned over to State 
and local governments for such purposes 
on the same priority basis as is the case 
today for other purposes. 

The Interior Department has proposed 
that Forts Hancock and Tilden, no 
longer necessary for the defense of New 
York Harbor, be combined with city and 
State-owned land to create the Gateway 
National Recreation Area. It is my hope 
that other Federal property in New York 
State will soon be made available for 
similar purposes. 

Too long we have neglected the rec- 
reational needs of our citizens, Mr. 
Speaker. The time has now come when 
we must face up to this problem. I urge 
the adoption of the amendment and the 
bill. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman strikes out some language, as the 
gentleman pointed out, which was in the 
Interior bill. Some of the language which 
was stricken contained two additional 
methods of transfer. Those methods 
were: no consideration where the United 
States had acquired the land involved 
originally by donation, and at prices 
equal to the price paid by the United 
States when it acquired the land. I was 
the author of those amendments, and 
the purpose of those amendments was to 
make sure that there were alternate 
methods provided so that this land was 
actually transferred at actually no cost. 

I am very happy to see in the report 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations the following language which ap- 
pears on page 2, in which it states: 

For all practical purposes that benefit 
would be 100 percent in all but the rarest of 
cases since absent such substantial benefit 
the property would not qualify for transfer 
under this legislation. 


Is this committee using this language 
in the context that the Secretary is, as it 
says, in all except the rarest cases, to 
transfer this property for all intents and 
purposes free of charge to the municipal- 
ities and States involved? 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and I think that the gentleman 
from Washington who has made a study 
of this should be commended for his in- 
terest and efforts in trying to establish 
a way by which States and local com- 
munities can acquire, on a realistic basis, 
the public properties they need for parks 
and recreational uses. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I have two 
questions to ask for information only. 

First, for the benefit of the Members, 
could the gentleman tell us the difference, 
for the purposes of this bill, between ex- 
cess and surplus property? 

Mr. BROOKS. Excess property is that 
which the Government, or one agency 
of the Government, does not have fur- 
ther use, and at which time, it is circu- 
lated to other Government agencies for 
possible use. 

At that time, if there is no other Gov- 
ernment agency that has use for it, it 
is deemed to be surplus property. The 
property then would become eligible 
under this program for park and recre- 
ational uses, as it is now for health and 
education purposes. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman, I think, has 
anticipated my second question. 

Would the process that Congress by 
law has now placed on the administra- 
tor of the General Services Administra- 
tion still be gone through with as to 
lands held by the Government in title in 
this instance up until the time they 
did, in fact, become surplus? I mean pri- 
orities for educational institutions and 
so forth and so on before they would be 
deeded to the land and conservation use 
fund? 

Mr. BROOKS. The same process fol- 
lowed with regard to excess property 
would be continued by the GSA. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to thank the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs for his cooperation in 
this matter. We felt that the purpose to 
be served was worthy of the cooperation 
of both committees and we have been 
pleased to cooperate in the objective, 
which is to make surplus Federal land 
available on the same relatively free basis 
as it is now available for hospitalization 
and educational purposes. 

Heretofore, land for recreation had to 
be sold at 50 percent of its market value. 
It now assumes the same position in pri- 
ority as hospitalization and education. 
We believe it is a worthwhile purpose in 
view of the need for recreation land 
throughout the Nation. 

We appreciate very much the cooper- 
ation of the members of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs in work- 
ing out this solution. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TAYLOR. What you are saying is 
that the amendment would give to the 
recreation needs of State and local units 
the same consideration now being given 
to their health, education, airport, and 
housing needs? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we are 
here embarking on an expenditure of a 
lot of money, if I read this report cor- 
rectly. Funding at a $300 million annual 
level until 1989, which is about 19 years 
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from now—funding at $300 million a 
year is a lot of money. 

If my mathematics are correct, or 
even close, this is more than $5 billion; 
could that be correct? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman's math- 
ematics are correct as usual. 

On the other hand, it is always subject 
to the program that is placed before the 
appropriating process of the United 
States, both the Federal, executive, and 
the Congress of the United States. 

At the present time, this money is 
needed to the fullest extent. Maybe a few 
years from now, it will not be needed. If 
it is not needed, most certainly the Con- 
gress of the United States is not going to 
appropriate the money. 

Let me say to my colleague, and I 
understand what is bothering him, we 
passed a small water project bill a few 
years ago, which has a potential of about 
$11 billion plus. We have not used any 
particular part of that so far. 

But it is there, and if the appropria- 
tion process sees fit to use the money, 
and it will be needed, it will be there. 
We need this $300 million additional in 
order to bring up our recreational pro- 
gram for the United States, I do not be- 
lieve that merely because the bill would 
extend the life of the land and water 
conservation fund that my friend need 
be alarmed. 

Mr. GROSS. Somebody had better be- 
gin to be alarmed around here about the 
condition of the debt, the deficit, infla- 
tion, and a few other things. 

May I ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Where has the bulk of this money 
been expended throughout the country? 
Where on the record can we find that in- 
formation? There have been public ex- 
penditures for this purpose, I take it, for 
& good many years. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I would estimate that 
about half of the money authorized has 
been expended by the President of the 
former administration and the President 
of this administration in his first year. 
But now the Executive Department is 
asking for the authority that is given in 
this legislation so that they can bring 
these projects up to date. We are losing 
money, as my friend knows, every day 
because we cannot finance the authori- 
zations that we have passed in the Con- 
gress and which have been approved by 
the Executive Department. This will 
make it possible to proceed with those 
projects. 

Mr. GROSS. I would just like to know 
if this money is being dispensed across 
the country evenhandedly. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I just want to say to my 
colleague that it is being dispensed 
throughout the 50 States in accordance 
with & formula that the Congress ap- 
proved. 

Now, what is necessary for the State 
of Iowa or any other State of the Union, 
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is to submit to the Commission that has 
charge of this a plan for the use of the 
money—the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion—and if they submit their plan, 
money will have been made available. 

Ican only say that one of the things 
we have discovered is that the reason for 
the increased cost of many of the proj- 
ects which have been approved is that 
the Federal Government and the State 
governments have not been able to go 
ahead and acquire these lands at the 
time the bills pass. Therefore prices sky- 
rocket. With this increase in money we 
can do it. 

Mr. GROSS. When you project 19 years 
at the proposed rate of spending, it 
comes to $5,700 million of spending. I do 
not know. Unless something is done 
about the debt, the deficit and inflation 
in this country whether the people are 
going to enjoy the areas for recreation 
or not. I do not know that they are go- 
ing to be able to get there to enjoy these 
areas of recreation unless somebody, 
somewhere, some day starts to pay some- 
thing on the Federal debt. This is a lot 
of money and a commitment a long time 
into the future. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, wil the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. In response to the gentle- 
man's first question, this money is being 
distributed across the country. However, 
the Federal Government also retains a 
large portion of this money. When the 
fund was established, it was anticipated 
by the Congress and certainly by the 
committee—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The time of the gentleman from 
Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. к; 

Mr. KYL. When this fund was first 
established, it was assumed that the 
money would be additional money for 
the purchase of lands and the develop- 
ment of lands, in addition to the appro- 
priations which had been made in the 
past by the appropriations committees 
of the two Houses. Immediately when 
this fund was established the Appropri- 
ations Committee said, “All right, the 
House has authorized a park in Texas. 
They have authorized a park in Iowa. 
They have authorized a park in Califor- 
nia. We are going to pay for those lands, 
not out of general appropriations, but 
from this fund which was established 
under the Land and Water Conservation 
Act.” 

Mr. GROSS. Cut it thick or thin, it is 
all money, and somebody is going to have 
to start paying something on the debt 
some day. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman knows that I 
do not disagree with him on that issue. I 
would like to continue with this point 
further. In a real sense, these are not 
additional funds. These have replaced 
the appropriations which have been 
made before. I agree with the gentleman, 
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too, when he says we ought to do some 
cutting. But the reason we are behind 
with the setting up of national parks 
and preservation of areas is the Congress 
has authorized these areas and the 
money has not been appropriated to take 
care of the purchase and development. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 15913 and especially I 
desire to compliment the chairman and 
members of the House Committee on the 
Interior and likewise the members of the 
House Committee on Government Op- 
erations for combining bills reported by 
each committee into a single bill. Simi- 
lar legislation passed the Senate so that, 
there is now every assurance a good piece 
of legislation will be enacted and no 
disputes over committee jurisdiction will 
block passage of a good bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I can speak objectively 
since I introduced two bills, very simi- 
lar to each of those reported by each 
committee. I am particularly happy that 
under H.R. 15913 in disposing of surplus 
military property suitable for park and 
recreational purposes the Secretary of 
the Interior wil be able to give local 
governments discounts up to 100 per- 
cent. This was in my bill and was recom- 
mended to Congress in a message by 
President Nixon. 

Mr. Speaker, in the First Congressional 
District of the State of Washington, 
which I have the honor to represent, 
there is an obsolete military fort called 
Fort Lawton. It is hoped that the city of 
Seattle under this new law could obtain 
much of this property for park and rec- 
reational purposes since the property 
was transferred at a nominal cost of 
about $1 an acre, it would seem that 
quite properly, Seattle should acquire this 
acreage at no cost. I urge adoption of 
this bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to support this bill, amending 
the Land and Water Conservation Act, 
to allow the transfer of Federal land to 
State and local governments for park 
and recreational purposes. This legisla- 
tion is similar to legislation reported 
from the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations concerning disposition 
of Federal surplus property and which 
I introduced as H.R. 15870 on February 
16, 1970. 

My bill included certain recommenda- 
tions in the President's message of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1970 on the environment, par- 
ticularly with respect to parks and pub- 
lie recreation, and had the support of 
the administration. 

In his state of the Union message, 
President Nixon said: 

Clean nir, clean water, open spaces— 
these should once again be the birthright of 


every American. If we act now—they can 
be. 


One way we can accomplish this chal- 
lenge is through the sale of surplus Fed- 
eral property to augment park funds and 
to provide for such sales to State and 
local governments for park and recrea- 
tion purposes at public benefit discounts 
of up tc 100 percent. 

The bil I introduced and legislation 
before the House today would carry out 
this program. President Nixon said: 
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Good sense argues that the federal govern- 
ment itself, as the nation's largest land- 
holder, should address itself more imagina- 
tively to the question of making optimum 
use of its own holdings in a recreation 
hungry era. 


Our population explosion, movement 
to the cities and demands for more lei- 
sure time activities makes it imperative 
our Nation have more outdoor recreation 
areas. 

Under existing law, surplus lands may 
be conveyed to States and local govern- 
mental subdivisions at a price equal to 
50 percent of the fair value of the prop- 
erty, based on its highest and best use 
at the time it is offered for disposal. 
High land values and interest rates make 
even this discount difficult for States and 
local governments. The Department of 
Interior and the administration agencies 
involved believe it is essential to give a 
greater price discount for these public 
lands for outdoor recreational plans. I 
agree and I hope this program will be 
enacted into law. 

Mr. Speaker, over the last several years 
I have been proud to be a cosponsor of 
the landmark conservation bills which 
have been enacted into law, including 
the Wilderness Act and Land and Water 
Conservation Act. 

The quiet conservation crisis of the 
1960’s has grown into a large environ- 
mental emergency—our No. 1 domestic 
problem in the 1970's. 

I congratulate the chairman and the 
committee for meeting this challenge: to 
insure all Americans—and future gen- 
erations—a better place in which to live 
and raise our children. I hope the House 
of Representatives will approve the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. BROOKS) for the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The substitute amendment for the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the committee amendment, as 
amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bil was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of House Resolution 
1149, the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs is discharged from further 
consideration of the bill S. 1708. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ASPINALL moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of S. 1708 and insert in 


lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 15913, as 
passed, as follows: 


offer 
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“That subsection 2(c) of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (16 
U.S.C. 4601-5(c)) is amended as follows: 

“*(a) In clause (1), strike out “five fis- 
cal years beginning July 1, 1968, and ending 
June 30, 1973" and insert “fiscal years 1968, 
1969, and 1970, and not less than $300,000,000 
for each fiscal year thereafter through 
June 30, 1989." 

"'(b) In clause (2), after ''$200,000,000" 
insert "or $300,000,000" and after "for each 
of such fiscal years," insert "as provided in 
clause (1),"." 

“Sec. 2, Section 203 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 484), is further 
amended by redesignating section 203(k) (2) 
as section 203(k) (3), and by adding a new 
section 203(k) (2) as follows: 

"'(K)(2) Under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, the Administrator is author- 
ized, in his discretion, to assign to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for disposal, such sur- 
plus real property, including buildings, fix- 
tures, and equipment situated thereon, as 
is recommended by the Secretary of the In- 
terior as needed for use as a public park or 
recreation area. 

"'(A) Subject to the disapproval of the 
Administrator within thirty days after no- 
tice to him by the Secretary of the Interior 
of a proposed transfer of property for public 
park or public recreational use, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, through such officers or 
employees of the Department of the Interior 
as he may designate, may sell or lease such 
real property, including buildings, fixtures, 
and equipment situated thereon, for public 
park or public recreational purposes to any 
State, political subdivision, instrumentali- 
ties thereof, or municipality. 

“*(B) In fixing the sale or lease value of 
property to be disposed of under subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall take into consideration 
any benefit which has accrued or may accrue 
to the United States from the use of such 
property by any such State, political subdi- 
vision, instrumentality, or municipality. 

“*(C) The deed of conveyance of any sur- 
plus real property disposed of under the pro- 
visions of this subsection— 

"'(1) shall provide that all such property 
shall be used and maintained for the purpose 
for which it was conveyed in perpetuity, and 
that in the event that such property ceases 
to be used or maintained for such purpose 
during such period, all or any portion of such 
property shall in its then existing condition, 
at the option of the United States, revert to 
the United States; and 

**'(11) may contain such additional terms, 
reservations, restrictions, and conditions as 
may be determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior to be necessary to safeguard the 
interests of the United States, 

*'(D) “States” as used in this subsection 
includes the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the territories 
and possessions of the United States.’ 

“Sec. 3. The first sentence of subsection 
(n) of section 203 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (40 U.S.C, 484(n)), is amended by 
striking '(k)' and substituting '(k)(1)' in 
Heu thereof. 

"SEC. 4. Subsection (0) of section 203 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
484(0)), is amended to read as follows: 

"'(o) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, with respect to personal prop- 
erty donated under subsection (j) of this 
section, and the head of each executive 
agency disposing of real property under 
subsection (K) of this section shall submit 
during the calendar quarter following the 
close of each fiscal year a report to the Sen- 
ate (or to the Secretary of the Senate if the 
Senate is not in session) and to the House 
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of Representatives (or to the Clerk of the 
House if the House is not in session) show- 
ing the acquisition cost of all personal prop- 
erty so donated and of all real property so 
disposed of during the preceding fiscal 
year.' 

“Sec. 5. Section 13(h) of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944 (50 U.S.C. App. 1622(h)) 
is amended by— 

“(1) striking out the phrase ‘public park, 
public recreational area, or’ in paragraph 
(1) thereof; and 

“(2) striking out the first full sentence 
of paragraph (2) thereof." 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title vas amended so as to read: 
“То amend the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act of 1965, as amended, 
and for other purposes." 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 15913) was 
laid on the table. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to say, in respect to my own 
request for a special order, and that of 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
CowcER) we intend to speak Wednes- 
day to give our report on the trip to 
Vietnam. I pointed out to the House 
some time ago, as many Members know, 
a group of volunteers went there. We 
have a report ready and we will be dis- 
cussing it on the House floor at the time 
requested. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No. 262 today I was absent from the 
Chamber unayoidably detained on the 
other side of the Capitol. Had I been 
present, I would have voted “yea.” 


THE KIDNAPING AND DEATH OF 
DAN MITRIONE 


(Mr. DENNIS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
stood in this place and spoke against the 
wanton act of terrorism in the Republic 
of Uruguay which had resulted in the 
wounding and kidnaping of my friend 
and hometown constituent, Dan 
Mitrione. 

Today, after days of repeated and 
anxious consultation with our Govern- 
ment, I am compelled to speak in com- 
memoration of Dan’s life of service to his 
country, and in sad and stern condemna- 
tion of the manner of his death. 

Dan Mitrione was a respected and 
well-liked citizen of my native city, Rich- 
mond, Ind. He was a member of the police 
force there, rose in the ranks, and be- 
came our chief of police. 

Laterhe became affiliated with the U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
and was serving in Uruguay, in that field 
of work, as & police advisor, at the time 
of his heartless murder by the Uruguayan 
terrorists. 
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Dan Mitrione’s murder comes as a 
shock to all Americans, and particularly, 
of course, to his family and his many 
friends. It is a sad commentary on the 
state of the world that a good American 
who goes abroad to serve his country and, 
indeed, to serve humanity, should be 
murdered by a gang of thugs and 
terrorists. 

In addition to the personal blow to 
those who knew him, Dan Metrione's 
death raises even larger questions. Not 
only must the most vigorous action be 
taken by our Government and by the 
Uruguayan Government in an all-out 
effort to bring the murderers to justice, 
but we must consider the effect on the 
safety and welfare of many other Amer- 
icans in similar situations in other coun- 
tries АП around the globe. We must note 
with concern the widespread incidence of 
terroristic tactics of this nature; nor can 
we afford to ignore the fact that we have 
similar elements to contend with, even 
here at home. 

Vigilant action to enforce our laws at 
home is indicated; and, in the interna- 
tional field, I would hope that Dan Mi- 
trione’s tragedy might lead to an inter- 
national cooperation against such terror- 
ists, with an international agreement to 
deny political asylum or sanctuary to 
such persons. Perhaps by actions of this 
kind the world may ultimately profit by 
Dan Mitrione's untimely death, as it did 
from his useful life of service to his 
fellow. man. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan, the distinguished minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr, Speaker, I 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
Indiana for the concern he is now ex- 
pressing on the floor of the House and 
also for the concern he expressed last 
week at the time Mr. Mitrione was being 
held by the terrorists in Uruguay. 

At that time the gentleman called me 
and asked if I could call the Department 
of State to express my concern about Mr. 
Mitrione's welfare, which I did. Almost 
paradoxically within 24 hours after the 
gentleman from Indiana called me about 
Mr. Mitrione, I received a telephone call 
from a constituent of mine whose uncle, 
Mr. Claude Fly, had subsequently been 
captured by the terrorists and was being 
held by them. 

Subsequently, I called the Department 
of State and asked them to redouble their 
efforts with the Uruguayan Government, 
as well as in any other way possible. They 
promised that they would. 

I think it is a tragedy that Mr. Metri- 
one has been executed. I hope and trust 
that Mr. Fly, whose home is in Port Col- 
lins, Colo., but who has a close relative 
in my district, will be spared this tragic 
fate. 

Mr. DENNIS. I thank the minority 
leader for his contribution and his 
assistance. 


THE LATE DAN MITRIONE 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
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ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I want to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished minority leader and the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. DENNIS) 
on the untimely death of Dan Mitrione. 

Mr. Speaker, we now know that at 
4:30 o'clock this morning, Dan Metrione, 
the 50-year-old American father of nine 
children serving as the chief public 
safety adviser to the police of Uruguay, 
paid with his life the price of terrorism 
in Latin America. His body, bandaged 
about the chest from a gunshot wound 
received when he was kidnaped 11 days 
ago on July 31, was trussed, his mouth 
gagged, his eyes blindfolded, and with 
a fresh bullet hole in his head, was found 
by police on the seat of an automobile 
taken from its driver at gunpoint a little 
after midnight last night in Montevideo. 
Residents of the neighborhood heard the 
shot at 4:30 this morning and reported 
it to the police. Eight minutes later police 
found his body in the stolen car. His sor- 
rowed subordinates who workec with 
him training and advising the Uru- 
guayan police, identified the body. 

Thus came to an end the gallant fight 
waged by his American public safety and 
Uruguayan police comrades since July 31 
to find Dan Mitrione, before the band of 
terrorists could carry out their threat to 
execute him if the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment did not turn out of jail all the so- 
called "political prisoners" being held. 

We must not dignify the band of cut- 
throats, assassins, murderers, and rob- 
bers masquerading under the name of 
an honored Latin America Indian chief, 
Tupamaro, by the term ''political prison- 
ers." To do so would be a travesty on the 
stern justice this band deserves and 
hopefully will receive before this chapter 
of Uruguay history comes to an end. 

Itis now known that those of this band 
of terrorists who kidnaped Dan Mitrione 
were seen by witnesses to the kidnaping, 
to be kicking him brutally as he lay de- 
fenseless on the floor of a pickup truck 
in which they took him away from the 
scene of the kidnaping. They themselves 
announced a few hours later that they 
had shot him in the chest during the inci- 
dent. From their own detailed medical 
description of the wound in his chest, it is 
my judgment that they shot him while he 
was down and lying on his side. 

When the police last Friday night 
raided a Tupamaro hideout as the gang 
was assembling for another meeting, the 
police found one of the top leaders wear- 
ing Dan Mitrione’s watch. Another wore 
the wedding ring of the Brazilian consul 
who was kidnaped the same morning as 
Dan Mitrione was taken. A third was in 
possession of the identification card of 
Dr. Claude Fly, the 65-year-old Ameri- 
can agriculturist from Colorado, who was 
kidnaped just a few hours before police 
raided the place. These were the “loot” 
of criminals—not politicians. And let us 
all recognize them as. such, and not even 
our bleeding hearts lend themselves to 
the “Robin Hood myth," with which this 
band wanted to identify. 

Dan Mitrione died in the service of his 
Government. In his memory, and the 
memory of six other American Agency 
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for International Development public 
safety advisors who gave their lives in 
Vietnam and the seven more wounded, 
some crippled for life, in the last few 
years, let us spare no effort in bringing 
to justice those responsible for his mur- 
der. 

Let me repeat what I said on this floor 
last Wednesday noon, August 5. It is time 
this Government, and all civilized gov- 
ernments, condemn terrorism as a means 
of political action—action fostered only 
by those who would tear down the sta- 
bility and peace we so earnestly desire for 
our friends to the South. 

Mr. Speaker, Dan Mitrione, an Amer- 
ican security police adviser to the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay has been murdered 
in cold blood. 

His torture and subsequent assassina- 
tion at the hands of a bloody Communist 
terrorist band, who have purloined the 
Inca chief, named “Tupamaros” as 
their own, serves notice on the world 
that Fidel Castro, financed by Russian 
and Red Chinese money, is still at work 
in the business of organizing, teaching, 
and exporting revolution to all of Latin 
and South America, using Cuba as his 
base, 


The Government of Uruguay is not to 
be blamed for this tragedy. They have 
acted in the best of faith, and could not 
ре expected to accede to the demands of 
the terrorists that their prison doors be 
thrown. open in order to appease the 
revolutionists' political appetites, al- 
though one or more man’s life was at 
stake. 

We are aware that some of the lead- 
ers have now been captured. They should 
be dealt with in such a manner as to 
serve warning for all who would attempt 
such “savage” action in the future. 

Ithink it is time that the Organization 
of American States stop “sitting on their 
hands,' and get on this most serious 
problem of “politics by murder." Those 
of us in this Nation may continue to 
speak softly to our neighbors to the 
South, but it is high time we once again 
pick up the “big stick" where outright 
marxist terrorism is concerned, and re- 
established hemispheric solidarity. 

We should remind ourselves that al- 
though we spend billions for defense— 
not one dime goes for tribute. 


THE URGENT NEED FOR A HEALTHY 
AND VIGOROUS PETROLEUM PRO- 
DUCING INDUSTRY 


(Mr. SHRIVER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
29, 1967, I pointed out to my colleagues 
in the House that the then existing crisis 
in the Middle East forcefully demon- 
strated the importance of maintaining 
the effectiveness of the mandatory oil 
import program in the interest of na- 
tional security. At that time, I further 
stated: 

The Middle East developments have given 
us firsthand experience that we cannot de- 
pend upon foreign sources for our petroleum 
requirements. We must be able to draw upon 
а healthy and vigorous domestic supply and 
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reserve which can serve our own needs as 
well as that of the free world. 


Today, Mr. Speaker, history is once 
again repeating itself and here, just 3 
years later, another Middle East crisis is 
upon us with similar threats to this Na- 
tion's and the free world's oil supply. 

In a July 28, 1970, release by the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, we are told: 


In May, problems arose in the supply of 
overseas oil. The Trans-Arablan Pipeline, 
which supplies half a million barrels a day 
of Persian Gulf crude oil to ports on the 
eastern Mediterranean, was ed and 
subsequently shut down. More recently, the 
Libyan government ordered cutbacks in pro- 
duction amounting to half a million barrels 
a day. These two events caused a million bar- 
rels a day of short-haul crude to be replaced, 
mostly by long-haul crude. 

The effect on the world tanker market, 
which was just about in balance at the be- 
ginning of the year, was to send freight 
rates skyrocketing. Suddenly foreign oil is 
no longer cheap oil, It is more expensive at 
east and west coast ports than domestic oil. 
The value of import quotas to small inland 
refiners, who normally swap their quotas 
with coastal refiners, has dropped to zero. It 
is ironic that such a situation should have 
come about at a time when certain political 
&nd &cademic groups are still clamoring to 
use cheap foreign oil to drive down the price 
of domestic oil. 

The additional import quotas, recently 
sanctioned by the government, will increase 
substantially the quantities available for 
importation during the second half of the 
year, since the new quotas were made retro- 
active to the beginning of March. With & 
continuation of the present high level of 
tanker rates, however, there is a strong 
probability that the additional imports will 
not be used. Indeed, it may not be economic 
to bring in all of the original quota oil. 
The current tanker situation is fully as 
severe as the 1967 Suez crisis. 

So, once again, it is domestic of] to the 
rescue. Unless higher imports of Canadian 
oil are permitted, domestic crude oil produc- 
tion in the second half of 1970 will need to be 
raised at least 200,000 barrels a day above the 
915 million a day produced in the first half. 
All of this increase will have to come from 
Texas and Louisiana. The production allow- 
ables in those states have already begun to 
move up in response to this additional 
requirement. 

None of these supply problems could have 
been foreseen even three months ago. They 
have emerged rapidly, and it is impossible, 
&t this time, to say how long they will last, 
Is any further proof needed of the folly of 
counting on imported oil? The events of the 
past weeks should have made it abundantly 
clear to all that this nation must preserve a 
strong domestic producing industry. If it is 
& matter of higher priced oil, or no oil, the 
choice is obvious. 


Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post con- 
tained an article on Friday, August 7, 
which points up the seriousness of this 
situation and declares: 


In a nutshell, the political situation in the 
Middle East has drastically reduced the 
amount of foreign oil available on the East 
Coast, as well as raising its cost to a dollar 
per barrel more than oil piped from Texas. 

This has come to pass for several reasons: 
(1) the new leftwing government of Libya 
has restricted production by foreign com- 
panies; (2) Syria is demanding higher transit 
fees before it will allow repair of the closed- 
down trans-Arabian oil pipeline to the Medi- 
terranean; and (3) the closing of the Suez 
Canal and trans-Arbian pipeline requires 
Persian Gulf oil to be brought to Europe or 
the U.S. by tanker around South Africa, 
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& trip which calis for twice as much tanker 
time, so that the existing tanker fleet is in- 
adequate. (Tanker costs on all foreign oil 
have therefore skyrocketed.) 

If the quota system were abolished and 
overseas political circumstances were to per- 
mit several years of unimpeded flow of cheap 
imports, oll industry spokesmen maintain 
that many U.S. producers, already strained 
by depletion allowance reduction, would be 
priced out of business. (This would reduce 
not only U.S. oil production, but related 
natural gas production, of which there is an 
increasingly dangerous shortage.) 

Then the next time the Middle East ex- 
ploded—can anyone doubt that there will 
be a next time?—there would be substan- 
tially less domestic oil production to fall 
back on. Even with high U.S. oil production 
and limited import reliance, the current 
Middle East situation and colollary tanker 
shortage threaten the northern United 
States with a severe heating and industrial 
fuel shortage next winter, 


Mr. Speaker, there is little comfort in 
being able to say, “We told you so.” Yet, 
that is the fact. For years, many of us 
in Congress have been warning our Gov- 
ernment policymakers to see to it that 
this Nation maintained a strong and 
healthy oil and gas producing industry 
and that one of the vital policies to ac- 
complish this was a stable, reliable man- 
datory oil import program. However, due 
to special exceptions made in the oper- 
ation of the program, unrelated to na- 
tional security, the program has been 
weakened to the extent that domestic 
crude oil prices are unrealisticly low and 
there has been brought about a serious 
cost-price squeeze which has shattered 
the confidence of domestic oil and gas 
producers. 

The average cost of drilling an oi] and 
gas well has.increased from $54,000 to 
$92,000 over the past decade with prices 
for oil and gas at the wellhead remain- 
ing about the same during this period. 
It is easy to understand why today there 
are 35 percent less wells being drilled 
than were drilled in the last decade. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation is not just 
facing a serious energy crisis. It is in one 
right now. 

This Nation is now experiencing a real 
and serious shortage of natural gas 
Likewise, due to a 12-year decline in oil 
and gas exploration, our ratio of proved 
reserves to consumption of crude oil has 
dropped from 10.2 years to 7.6 years dur- 
ing this period. 

During 6 of the last 10 years, we have 
produced more crude oil than we have 
found. In 1969, for the second straight 
year, we consumed more natural gas 
than we found. Last year, we produced 
20.7 trillion cubic feet of natural gas and 
only found 8.5 trillion cubic feet, with the 
result that our proved reserves dropped 
12 trillion cubic feet. 

Since the Federal Power Commission 
began fixing the price of natural gas at 
the wellhead in 1960 through the area 
rate procedures, the reserves to produc- 
tion ratio has fallen from 20.1 years to 
13.3 years in 1969. 

It is inexcusable that governmental 
policies allowed this situation to come 
about. This serious situation did not hap- 
pen overnight. It has been coming on for 
years despite the numerous warnings 
presented to Government by the industry 
and concerned Members of Congress. 
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'This picture, regarding our overall fuel 
and energy supply, suggests in a clear 
and strong way that the Congress must 
come to grips with the problem of meet- 
ing our future fuel and energy require- 
ments. This Nation has been lulled into 
complacency because historically we 
have enjoyed an abundance of fuel and 
energy. It is difficult for many to realize 
that it is possible for our Nation to be 
encountering serious shortages in this 
vital area. However, the facts cannot be 
ignored. 

Our Nation has attained a position of 
preeminence among the nations of the 
world. It has been able to do so because 
we have had an ample supply of fuel and 
energy. If we expect to continue to enjoy 
an economy and a standard of living as 
we know it today, and our position in 
world affairs, which we now hold, it is 
imperative that we begin now to face up 
to our responsibilities and develop real- 
istic fuels and energy policies. 

Fortunately, our oil and gas explorers 
have found some large and promising re- 
serves on the north slope of Alaska. This 
is good. However, due to the many dif- 
ficult roadblocks facing the bringing of 
this oil and gas to the lower 48 States 
for consumption, including great 
amounts of opposition to the building of 
а pipeline to haul this oil and gas by the 
environmentalists and ecology advocates, 
this oil is at least 5 or more years away 
from filling the growing demands here in 
the lower 48. 

Thus the lower 48 States not only pro- 
vide the best prospects as a source for 
the safe and large quantities of oil and 
gas needed in the future but are also a 
source which can provide future needs at 
reasonable costs. 

Our Government must begin at once to 
provide the needed incentives to get the 
job done. This Nation can ill afford to 
become energy hungry nor can it afford 
to look to unreliable foreign sources for 
its energy needs. 


BEHIND THE WHEEL OF EVERY 
50TH CAR 


(Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, behind 
the wheel of every 50th car lurks death 
because behind that wheel is a drunk 
driver. 

Last year, there were 48,000 people 
killed in automobile accidents on the 
highways of this country. The startling 
fact is that 28,000 of these people were 
killed by drunk drivers. In addition, these 
same drunk drivers were responsible for 
more than 800,000 traffic accidents in 
which people were injured. 

Let me put it another way by com- 
parison. The war in Vietnam has lasted 
approximately 9 years in which some 43,- 
000 Americans have given their lives. 
During those same 9 years, drunk drivers 
killed 240,000 persons on this Nation’s 
highways. 

We are all concerned, and rightly so, 
about the loss of life in Vietnam. We 
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seem strangely complacent, however, 
about the traffic toll inflicted by those 
who drink and drive. 

Four years ago, I helped to write the 
National Traffic and Safety Act. The mo- 
tor vehicle standards set up by that act— 
requiring such equipment as safety belts, 
energy-absorbing steering columns, and 
improved windshields—have undoubtedly 
saved many lives and reduced injuries. 
We all know that the car of the future 
will come equipped with even better 
safety devices. 

I think all of us realize that efforts 
will be made to produce safer cars. How- 
ever, the fact remains that abusive con- 
sumption of alcohol is the largest single 
factor in fatal automobile crashes. 

What can we do about it? The facts 
about the known and tested methods of 
control and prevention of drunken driv- 
ing suggest the need for tough laws for 
dealing with people who insist on driving 
while under the influence of liquor. 

Most States have laws presuming that 
& driver is drunk if the alcohol in his 
blood is over a certain level. The recom- 
mended level is no more alcohol than 
one-tenth of 1 percent. Illinois, I am 
glad to say, is one of about 25 States 
that has adopted this measurement of 
intoxication. 

The National Highway Safety Bureau 
also has urged the States to adopt “im- 
plied consent" laws. Under such laws a 
person who obtains a license to drive 
must, at the same time, consent to take 
a chemical test if arrested for drunk driv- 
ing. Only four of the 50 States do not 
have this law. One of them is Illinois. 

Experience has shown that statutory 
levels of intoxication and implied con- 
sent laws are important first steps to- 
ward reducing highway accidents. Their 
effectiveness, unfortunately, is dimin- 
ished by the fact that many persons con- 
tinue to drive even after their licenses 
are revoked for drunken driving. We have 
to develop better methods for insuring 
that cars and other vehicles are operated 
only by validly licensed drivers. 

So far in the 20th century, traffic acci- 
dents have killed more than 1,700,000 
people. This is more than all the military 
personnel killed in every major war from 
the American Revolution to Vietnam. 
Unless effective steps are taken, this 
slaughter will continue to mount long 
after the last American leaves Vietnam. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman from Il- 
linois for the work he has done in trying 
to make highway traffic more safe for the 
public. His authorship of the National 
Traffic and Safety Act is one of the most 
progressive pieces of legislation enacted 
by the Congress in recent years to keep 
down traffic accidents and to make driv- 
ing safer. 

Driving by intoxicated operators of 
motor vehicles has been one of the most 
serious traffic problems in recent times. 
At the present time; nearly all legisla- 
tion having to do with this rests with the 
States. We still have a long way to go to 
make an impact on keeping the high- 
ways safe from drunk drivers. 

Again, I extend my best.to the gen- 
tleman for all of his good work. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND), for his 
kind words. He has been probably the 
outstanding leader in the Congress on 
this very important problem of reducing 
automobile accidents by drunk drivers. 
He has recently inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp 10 splendid articles from 
the Christian Science Monitor on high- 
way safety. He is to be congratulated on 
this fine work. 

His important position on the Commit- 
tee on Public Works gives him a better 
opportunity to see all that has happened 
in this area than other Members of the 
Congress. I hope the gentleman will con- 
tinue the excellent job that he has done 
up to this time. 


MISTREATMENT OF BLACK 
SERVICEMEN 


(Mr. STOKES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, for several 
months I have received a series of letters 
from black servicemen who are alleging 
brutal and inhuman treatment at the 
3d Marine Amphibious Force correctional 
facility in Danang. I have attempted to 
pursue these allegations through admin- 
istrative channels. An April letter to the 
Commandant of Marines produced a re- 
port stating “maltreatment is literally 
nonexistent.” Two meetings in May with 
Secretary Laird raised promises of action, 
but a subsequent phone call confirmed 
that the allegations had merely been re- 
turned to the same military authorities 
that had previously denied the existence 
of any problems. Meanwhile, the protests 
continued. 

Last week new and convincing evidence 
reached my attention which strongly 
indicated a need for immediate remedial 
action, First, I came into posession of a 
small handbook of procedures for the 3d 
Marine Amphibious Force facility. In- 
cluded therein were such gruesome reg- 
ulations as one allowing the imposition 
of a 700-calorie per meal diet for an un- 
specified length of time, and another 
providing that the detainees, many of 
whom are convicted of nothing, may not 
be “moved or transported outside the 
confinement facility without handcuffs, 
leg-irons, and an armed escort.” 

Then, 2 days later, I spoke long dis- 
tance to one of my constituents currently 
confined at the facility. He stated that 
his cell is approximately 6 by 9 feet and 
that he shares it with another prisoner. 
Their urinal is a can of diesel fuel, emp- 
tied only once a day. Under the “re- 
Stricted diet" regulation, his weight has 
dropped from 165 to 132 pounds in a 
month. 

What is this war doing to us, Mr. 
Speaker? If we are shocked by the North 
Vietnamese POW hut now displayed here 
in the Capitol, how should we react to 
the brutalization and starvation of 
American facility? I have telegramed the 
President, seeking his intercession. I 
urge all members to do likewise. If we 
allow the exigencies o* war to stoop our 
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moral standards to these levels, we will 
have lost far more than any battlefield 
triumphs can ever regain. 


CHIEF JUSTICE SHOULD ADDRESS 
JOINT SESSION ON STATE OF THE 
JUDICIARY 


(Mr. McCLORY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today I listened and watched the Chief 
Justice of the United States, Warren 
Burger, as he spoke on the state of the 
judiciary to the American Bar Associa- 
tion convention in St. Louis. I was im- 
pressed by what the Chief Justice had to 
report. But what is more important, I 
was eyen more impressed with the ur- 
gency and the sincerity of his descrip- 
tion of the state of the Federal Judi- 
ciary. 

Those of us who are concerned with 
finding solutions to the problems con- 
fronting Federal judges and Federal 
courts should be most grateful to the 
American Bar Association for providing 
Chief Justice Burger with the forum 
upon which he was able to speak out on 
judicial problems. However, Mr. Speaker, 
I firmly believe that it is the Congress, in 
joint session, to which the Chief Justice 
should, in the future, be permitted to 
deliver such a report. Therefore, I have 
introduced today, with Congressman 
WILLIAM McCuLLOocH, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Judiciary 
Committee, a joint resolution to provide 
that the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court shall from time to time address 
a joint session of Congress. 

The adoption of this joint resolution 
would do nothing more than provide an 
important opportunity for an eloquent 
spokesman to refocus our attention on 
the problems of the Federal judiciary in 
particular, and the American judicial 
system in general. At this time in the life 
of our Nation, when our political system 
is under serious strain, it seems to me 
terribly important that we provide a 
method of reemphasizing to the people of 
the Nation the great importance of the 
judicial process in a free nation. A forth- 
right statement by the Chief Justice to 
the Congress, with the mature considera- 
tion that will be given to such statement, 
wil do much to bring the needs, the 
problems, and the importance of the 
Federal Judiciary forcefully to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the public. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all familiar with 
some of the pressing problems of the 
Federal courts. Expanding criminal 
dockets, multiplying petitions from State 
and Federal prisoners for Federal habeas 
corpus relief, increasing complexity of 
subject matter requiring longer trials 
and closer judicial scrutiny, and most 
importantly, the drastic increase in the 
national crime. rate, all have placed 
heavier burdens on our Federal judiciary. 

In his speech before the Bar Associa- 
tion today, the Chief Justice pointed to 
certain reforms he considered essential. 
He spoke of more efficient court manage- 
ment, better judicial use of systems 
analysis and the institution of the posi- 
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tion of Federal court executive to remove 
the burden of administration from the 
shoulders of our judges. He characterized 
our present judicial system as “‘cracker- 
barrel justice in a supermarket world." 

It is exactly this kind of attention and 
these kinds of suggestions we can expect 
to receive from the Chief Justice; and I 
strongly believe they should be given to 
the Congress first hand. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge prompt and care- 
ful consideration by the House Judiciary 
Committee of this proposal which the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. McCULLOCH) 
and I have introduced today. Thereafter, 
I hope that the committee and this House 
will express their overwhelming approval. 


DON FALK—“A MAN OF ACTION AND 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT" 


(Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Speaker, 
I have just been advised of the untimely 
passing of one of my closest friends, Mr. 
Don Falk, of Eureka, Calif. This out- 
standing attorney, at 51 years of age, the 
son of Harry Falk, Sr., was a member of 
one of Humboldt County, Calif.'s, most 
respected families. 

While he distinguished himself in the 
family of legal scholars. Don Falk aiso 
will be remembered by his countless 
friends and business associates as a man 
who worked day and night for his com- 
munity and his beloved Humboldt 
County. 

There were literally hundreds of com- 
munity activities that Don Falk became 
involved in. He always knew where the 
action was and what was required to 
"keep things moving.” In the words of 
Don O'Kane and more recently Mike 
Johnston of the Humboldt Times-Stand- 
ard newspaper: 

If Don Falk doesn't know about it, it just 
isn't happening. 


I have never known a man, with the 
capacity for knowing what was going on 
as did Don Falk. He knew the forest 
products industry and its impact on our 
economy like a book. And, speaking of 
books, his brother, Harry Jr., wrote a 
masterpiece, a book on timber law. Tal- 
ent is in abundance in this illustrious 
family. 

Don was & trusted counselor and ad- 
viser on many matters affecting our 
redwood region. His insight, judgment 
and depth of knowledge will be missed 
tremendously by those of us who counted 
on him so much in the past. 

For many years, Don served as chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee 
for the combined Eureka Chamber of 
Commerce and the Humboldt Board of 
Trade. Many of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives, will remember 
the decision by the FAA to close some 42 
flight service stations a few years ago. 
Among them, was the Arcata Flight 
Service Station in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

In order to properly illustrate my de- 
scription of Don Falk as “a man of ac- 
tion," I need only recall his efforts dur- 
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ing this one instance and, I might add, 
this is only one of many. 

It was obvious, at the outset, that we, 
a small segment of our Nation's popula- 
tion, were going to have to unite and 
consolidate our efforts to "take on Uncle 
Sam" in opposition to a decision made 
by one of its agencies. Along with Dave 
Zebo, aviation director, Don Falk and I 
developed the strategy and format for a 
local meeting to support our cause to 
“Save the Arcata Flight Service Station" 
from closure. 

The successful results of this effort are 
now history, but the magnitude of their 
importance will long be remembered by 
local people because it was during and 
after the “Big floods of 1964" that our 
position in defense of retaining the flight 
service station, really came into promi- 
nence. With the harbor closed by. debris, 
all roads north, east, and south unus- 
able due to extensive bridge damage, it 
was air transportation access and, in 
particular the landing aids, the ap- 
proach, navigation and communications 
systems of the Arcata Flight Service Sta- 
tion, that proved to be the necessary 
equipment required to maintain contact 
with the outside world at this very 
critical time in our history. 

In attempting to eulogize a close friend, 
itis difficult to single out the most signifi- 
cant or most representative example of 
an outstanding man's many contribu- 
tions to his community for the benefit of 
his fellow man. 

This confrontation with Uncle Sam, 
however, will always come to mind when 
I think of and remember Don Falk. He 
was a fighter for his clients, his commu- 
nity, and those causes he believed in. Our 
success and rewards for fighting for 
what was right will stand as a monu- 
ment to his tenacity, thoroughness, and 
objectivity. 

Transportation—Land, Sea and Air access 
to Humboldt County Holds the Key to our 
Future Development. 


These were and are the words that 
shall ring forever in my ears because 
they came from the lips of my close and 
trusted friend, Don Falk. 

As an aviator, and as a member of the 
Roads, Rivers and Harbors Subcom- 
mittees in the House of Representatives, 
I shall do everything within my power 
to carry on in fulfilling Don Falk's 
dreams and objectives. It is my hope that 
the decade of the 1970's will see full real- 
ization of the ultimate in benefits for the 
friends and neighbors of Don Falk, the 
man who literally gave his life to his 
community and his country. 

To his family and friends, let me say, 
*Don lived his life, performed his du- 
ties and did his deeds as he wanted to do 
them." What more can we expect of any 
man? He gave his full measure of devo- 
tion to all that was constructive and 
beneficial to those he served—his contri- 
butions were many. 


WILLJUNK MAILERS WRECK THE 
NEW POSTAL SERVICE? 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
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extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, there is grave danger that the 
junk mailers and slick magazines will 
control the new Postal Rate Commis- 
sion, and thereby force the average per- 
son in this Nation to pay skyrocketing 
first-class postage rates. 

Postmaster General Blount put his 
finger squarely on this serious problem 
in an interview over the weekend. The 
Postmaster General, in commenting on 
the new five-member Rate Commission, 
stated: 

Now the postal lobbies will be oble to con- 
centrate on just five Commissioners where 


they have been lobbying all 535 Members of 
Congress. 


We have seen the way in which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and its 
staff, as well as other Federal regulatory 
agencies, have all too often developed 
cozy relationships with the very interests 
they are supposed to regulate. To carry 
out the intent of Congress, we must in- 
sist that the President appoint to the 
Rate Commission men of high integrity 
and personal courage. We must also in- 
sist that the members and staff of this 
new Rate Commission operate in a gold- 
fish bowl, with no free trips to vacation 
spots or conventions of junk mailers, no 
meetings or conversations with junk 
mailers except when the full steno- 
graphic record is made public, and no 
under-the-table deals to raise first-class 
postage rates while second- and third- 
class rates remain ridiculously low. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert two articles: 

PARTS OF POSTAL BILL CRITICIZED BY BLOUNT 
(By Isabelle Hall) 

Postmaster General Winton M. Blount says 
he is dissatisfied with the method used in 
the new postal reform bill to set the price of 
stamps, and feels the bill should be changed 
in at least two other major areas. 

Blount maintained public silence about his 
reservations until the bill was safely past 
Congress. He said in an interview that he was 
satisfied with the bill in general and felt 
Congress would correct its faults once mem- 
bers recover from “the whole traumatic ex- 
perience of postal reform.” 

The bill, now awaiting President Nixon’s 
signature, would remove the Post Office De- 
partment from the control of Congress and 
set up an independent corporation with an 
appointed board of governors and a rate- 
making commission. 

Blount also said: 

The bill showed favoritism to airlines in 
refusing to let the postal service negotiate its 
own contracts with the airlines as it does 
now with railroads and trucks. “The lobby 
got to Congress and persuaded them to give 
favoritism to the airlines that is not given 
to the railroad and highway users.” 

The salary ceiling of $60,000 per year for 
the new director of the postal service is too 
low. He said the chief executive of a $10-bil- 
Hon-a-year corporation—suck as the post 
office—would be paid $200,000 or more an- 
nually. "It's silly to say that you won't pay 
for management capability." 

It is the rate commission that raised the 
Strongest objection from Blount. 

The five-man commission is appointed by 
the President, but is not subject to Senate 
confirmation. Blount said the only recourse 
the public would have if it felt rates were 
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unfair would be to appeal to the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, as 
is the case with all government regulatory 
agencies. 

"Now the postal lobbies will be able to 
concentrate on just five commissioners where 
they have been lobbying all 535 members of 
Congress," he said. 

Blount said a ruling of the new rate com- 
mission could be overturned only by a unani- 
mous vote of the 11-man board of governors 
when the commission fails to comply with 
the law that says the postal service must be 
self-supporting. He said this sets up “a false 
kind of power over rates" for the 11 gover- 
nors, who must be approved by the Senate 
after they are appointed by the President. 

As for his complaint about the low salary 
of the director, Blount noted that only one 
U.S. corporation—General Motors—will have 
more employees than the postal service’s 
750,000-man force, 


BLouNT Says LOBBYISTS WEAKENED POSTAL 
BILL 
(By Philip Shandler) 

Lobbyists got to members of the Senate 
committee that helped write legislation cre- 
ating a new U.S. Postal Service, Postmaster 
General Winton M. Blount charges. 

As a result, portions of the legislation—due 
to be signed in the next day or so by Presi- 
dent Nixon—are “stupid” and “crazy,” Blount 
said in an interview. 

These provisions would severely hamper 
postal management in its efforts to stream- 
line service, he said. 


HE HAILS THE REFORM 


Blount emphasized, however, that despite 
his criticism, the legislation in general is 
the most important in the nearly two cen- 
turies of U.S. postal history, and that Con- 
gress and the committees should be com- 
mended for approving the reform measures, 
а major goal of the Nixon administration. 

Compromise legislation converting the 
Post Office Department into a largely auton- 
omous, corporate agency was approved by the 
Senate on Monday and the House on Thurs- 
day. 

At a press conference Thursday, Blount, 
while generally hailing passage of the legis- 
lation, deplored provisions which he said 
give “special benefits to special groups at 
the taxpayer’s expense.” He would not elab- 
orate at the time. 

But in an interview with The Star later, 
Blount declared that "the airline lobby. . . 
got to members” of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, which developed 
the legislation. 

In addition, views of committee members, 
as refiected in the legislation, “parallel the 
interests of the big mailers,” he asserted. 

He did not identify any senators or say how 
lobbyists allegedly “got to” them. 

One provision which Blount criticizes lim- 
its the department's freedom to negotiate 
with airlines, due to regulations of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. With less restriction, 
Blount argues, he could negotiate better serv- 
ice at cheaper rates. 

Under present air schedules, “a letter 
mailed here at 6 p.m. can't get to Cleveland 
(about an hours’ flight) before the next 
morning,” he said. Meanwhile air-hauling 
costs approach $300 million a year, he said. 

“Why shouldn't we have the same freedom 
to deal with the airlines that we have in deal- 
ing with the railroads and the truckers?” he 
asked. 

The legislation does give the Post Office 
some leeway in negotiating for air loads of 
750 pounds or more. But before the Postal 
Service can exercise the option, 90 percent 
of the load must be non-first-class mail, such 
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as catalogues and advertising matter that 
ordinarily wouldn’t go by air. 
“That’s stupid,” Blount said. 
The department may choose not to take 
advantage of this option, he indicated. 
PROVISION CALLED “CRAZY” 


Blount described as “crazy” the provision 
of a 13-year congressional subsidy to the 
Postal Service. The subsidy is to decrease 
after the first eight years, but Blount said 
any subsidy leaves the way open for special- 
interest pressures to be applied on the Pos- 
tal Service through Congress. 

While the subsidy has been authorized, 
“Congress doesn’t have to appropriate the 
money," Blount said, indicating that postal 
Officials might not ask for the money. 

Subsidization was advocated by members 
of the congressional post office committees, 
but “it’s the philosophy of the appropria- 
tions committees that counts” in this case, 
he said. 

Blount indicated he can live with a pro- 
vision that permits congressmen and others 
to comment on the character of a person 
seeking a job, promotion, or transfer. This 
essentially is what existing law permits. 
Some reformers had sought to outlaw all 
comments that smack of politics. 

The extent to which politics intrudes in 
personnel policies “has a great deal to do 
with the way you run your business,” Blount 
said, noting that he and President Nixon 
have foresworn political considerations in 
postal appointments. 


WANTS TO STEER CORRECTLY 


He said he is troubled by the “burrs” in 
the postal-reform legislation because he is 
anxious to set the new Postal Service on a 
proper course. 

“The first few years are terribly impor- 
tant,” he said. 

"It's like it 1s in construction," said the 
former building contractor from Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

“If you set the first four or five rows of 
bricks straight, chances are the wall will go 
up right,” he said. 

For the same reason, President Nixon may 
go slow in choosing his appointees to the 
service’s board of governors, rate commis- 
sion and advisory council, Blount said. 

A provision setting up the rate commis- 
sion also brought objections from Blount, 
United Press International reported. 

The five-man commission is to be ap- 
pointed by the President, but not subject to 
Senate confirmation. Blount said the only re- 
course the public would have if it felt rates 
were unfair would be to appeal to the U.S. 
Court of Appeals, as is the case with all 
government regulatory agencies. 

“Now the postal lobbies will be able to 
concentrate on just five commissioners,” 
where previously they have had to lobby all 
535 members of Congress," he said. 

“We've got to focus public attention on 
this (flaw) ... put it in a fishbowl,” UPI 
quoted the postmaster general as saying. 

Blount said a ruling of the new rate com- 
mission could be overturned only by a unan- 
imous vote of the 11-man Board of Gover- 
nors. He said this sets up “a false kind of 
power over rates” for the 11 governors, who 
must be approved by the Senate after they 
are nominated by the president. 

Blount also said the $60,000-a-year salary 
for the director of the postal service is too 
low in comparison with pay scales for heads 
of major private firms, UPI reported. 

Noting that the post office is a $10 billion- 
a-year business, Blount said that the top 
executive of a major private business might 
earn $200,000 or more annually. 
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NO EXCUSE FOR VIOLENT KILLING 
OF DAN MITRIONE 


(Mr. JACOBS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. DENNIS) for having spoken 
earlier today on the subject and extend- 
ing the sympathy I am sure all Members 
of the House feel toward the family of 
Dan Mitrione, from my State of In- 
diana. I commend the gentleman for his 
contribution to that colloquy. 

The tragedy of Dan Mitrione is a 
tragedy of our time. Mr. Speaker, I can 
understand though not like violent revo- 
lution. I can understand men driven to 
civil war. I can understand war itself. 
I can understand how those things hap- 
pen. But what I cannot understand is 
how any human being on this planet 
could bring himself to fire into the head 
of a handcuffed man hot lead to end his 
life. That I cannot understand. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a better way of 
settling things than violence, and that 
should be adopted by the whole world 
in terms of world peace. There can be 
no excuse, no service to a political cause 
in this kind of dark age brutality. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend my sympathy to 
the children and the family of Dan Mi- 
trione who, I was told just a few mo- 
ments ago, for several hours before the 
death of Mr. Mitrione was confirmed, 
huddied near the city of Washington like 
frightened people in a storm awaiting 
the fate of their father. 

I know I echo the sentiments of the 
entire House of Representatives when I 
say our heartfelt sympathy goes out to 
that family. Our respect goes out to the 
memory of a man, who, in the best way 
he knew how, served his country. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I want to join with the gentleman in 
expressing our sympathy to the family 
of Mr. Mitrione. Here was a good family 
man, а dedicated public servant, doing 
nothing but carrying out his duties in à 
foreign country. 

I agree with the gentleman. There is 
no excuse for anyone killing a man under 
these conditions, or even kidnaping him. 
There cannot be any cause which would 
justify that kind of violence and the 
death of this individual. It could serve 
no useful purpose, regardless of what 
cause the people had in their thoughts. 

This is not the first time this has hap- 
pened to America. It may not be the last 
time. It does serve notice on all of us 
of the real dangers our diplomats live 
in, and the kinds of activities going on 
in Latin America with respect to the 
politics there. 

I believe that all of us will agree on one 
thing, and I include not only the United 
States but also other countries which 
have representatives there and in other 
places; that is, we must strive in every 
way possible to strengthen our own secu- 
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rity for our own people and to take what- 
ever efforts may be necessary to punish 
the criminals, because in any context 
what was done is an international crime 
against humanity and it ought not to 
serve any useful purpose and the crim- 
inals ought to be prosecuted and other- 
wise dealt with. 

We must bend every effort, it seems to 
me, to make sure that international di- 
plomacy and relationships are not dis- 
rupted; that these efforts of the terror- 
ists and guerrillas are made extremely 
difficult and dangerous for them and 
that they gain no political advantage 
from what they do. We must see to it 
that any action of this kind—kidnaping 
or injury or death—is so costly to the 
terrorists or the guerrillas, and their 
political advantage is so minute, that 
they do not engage in it. 

I would hope that the death of this 
fine father and dedicated public servant 
would not be in vain and that we could 
in some way at least in this hemisphere 
if not throughout the world bring about 
the kinds of relationships internationally 
which will not give rise to this kind of 
thing. 


SUMMARY OF STATUS OF FARM 
LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
а previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. MABON) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to supplement the remarks which I made 
in the House last week in regard to farm 
legislation by providing a brief summary 
as to the present situation, as follows: 

First. With regard to the status of 
legislation providing for a new farm pro- 
gram, the House on August 5 passed a 
bill providing for & new farm program. 
The bill includes a $55,000 payment limi- 
tation per crop to producers. The House 
by a nonrollcall vote of 161 to 134 re- 
jected an amendment fixing a $20,000 
payment limitation. 

Second. The bill is now before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and must 
be considered by the committee and the 
Senate. After Senate passage of the bill, 
conferees of the House and Senate will 
meet to resolve the differences in the bill 
and then both the House and Senate will 
have to vote on the final version. At this 
time, the actual content of the final ver- 
sion is unpredictable. 

Third. A separate bill, the annual ap- 
propriation bill providing funds for farm 
programs and other programs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture must be enacted 
into law. This appropriation bill passed 
the House on June 9 and passed the Sen- 
ate on July 9. The Senate, by a vote of 
40 to 35, placed a $20,000 per producer 
payment limitation on the appropriation 
bill. The House version of this bill has 
no payment limitation provision. 

Fourth. The House must move to send 
the appropriation bill to conference with 
the Senate, and a member of the House 
has served notice that when this happens 
he wil offer a motion instructing the 
House conferees to concur in the $20,- 
000 limitation. If this effort should pre- 
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vail, this would nullify the $55,000 pay- 
ment limitation which was agreed to by 
the House on August 5, thereby in effect 
imposing the $20,000 level. 

Last year the House, by a record vote 
of 224 to 142, fixed a $20,000 payment 
limitation on the agriculture appropria- 
tion bill. However, this action was later 
overturned. The point is that the out- 
come of the payment limitation ques- 
tion, along with the content of the basic 
farm program legislation, is still in doubt. 

Fifth. It will be a number of weeks 
before Congress takes final action on the 
two bills—the appropriation bill and the 
new farm program bill. 

I make these remarks to clarify the 
status of agricultural legislation. The 
content of farm legislation is of vital 
importance to all areas of the Nation, es- 
pecially farming areas. 


WOMEN'S BUREAU AND LABOR 
DEPARTMENT SUPPORT EQUAL 
RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under & 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECK- 
LER) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on a day in history when those 
in support of equal rights for women are 
standing up to be counted, I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
а very meaningful address delivered at 
the 50th anniversary celebration of the 
Women's Bureau by Secretary of Labor 
James D. Hodgson when he was yet 
Under Secretary of that Department. 
This speech is very: revealing in terms 
of Secretary Hodgson's own profound 
sensitivity to the problem women face 
in competing in the labor market on a 
fair and equitable basis and in the dy- 
namic leadership to overcome the prob- 
lem exercised by Mrs. Elizabeth Koontz, 
Director of the Women's Bureau. In the 
drive for passage of the equal rights 
amendment the support of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and of the Women's Bu- 
reau should not be overlooked. The 
strength of their confidence and the per- 
sistence of their efforts have been а pil- 
lar in the foundation on which the suc- 
cess of the day was built. 

Secretary Hodgson's remarks follow: 

REMARKS BY JAMES D. HODGSON 

The male of the species is not exactly 
known for his sensitivity. He frequently evi- 
dences this fact by making small jests on the 
subject of women and women's rights. There 
is, of course, perhaps no more serious subject 
around. And if you don't believe it, women's 
organizations abound who are delighted to 
remind you of the fact, I know I never choose 
to jest on this subject, particularly in the 
presence of Libby Koontz. I know when it is 
wise to be properly intimidated. 

So excuse this discourse if it fails to deal 
lightly with what were once regarded as the 
foibles and frailties of the fair sex, Perhaps 
I shouldn't use the term "fair." It might be 
interpreted by some as a questionable value 
judgment. 

Arnie Weber, the instant genius of the 
Labor Department, is quite a word fancier. 
In our early period in office, he often referred 
to the term “interregnum,” which is roughly 
defined as that interlude between the rule 
of one and the rule of another. Perhaps 
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"interregnum" is the best term to describe 
current conditions in the Labor Department. 
Confusions result. 

This morning you expected George 
Shultz—you got Jim Hodgson. But Hodgson 
is not yet Secretary and Shultz has not yet 
departed. Perhaps, however, I will feel freer 
to speak on this subject in my role as Under 
Secretary than I would some weeks hence, 

The acknowledged principal characteristic 
of American society in the second half of the 
20th century is that it has an endless array 
of problems. Society is complex; the world is 
insecure, Many of our problems are what 
might be called “people” problems. And it is 
“people” problems with which the Labor De- 
partment is concerned. 

Secretary Shultz categorizes our “people” 
problems three ways: those of the labor 
market, the bargaining table, and the work- 
place. These three cover a lot of territory. 
And it's interesting that the contemporary 
problems of sex cut across them all. In the 
labor market, the Nation ponders how it may 
assure equal availability of jobs to both sexes. 
At the bargaining table, labor and manage- 
ment stew over where to differentiate and 
where not to differentiate in labor contract 
provisions as they affect the sexes, In the 
workplace, we find ourselves moving from & 
time of dual standards to a time of single 
standards. In each of these three areas, then, 
problems of sex are present, And if you could 
visit our staff meetings on Tuesday morning, 
you would understand me when I say Libby 
Koontz never lets us forget it. 

Today I find special satisfaction in being 
& part of this conference, not only because 
it marks the 50th anniversary of the Wom- 
en's Bureau, but because 1t may well turn 
out to be an historic event, drawing together 
for concerted effort as it does the widely di- 
vergent forces that make up what we think 
of as the women's movement. 

Many consider the status of modern Ameri- 
can women a contradiction in our society— 
& contradiction hard to explain and therefore 
often either ignored or denied. But the fact 
remains that we cannot reconcile some con- 
temporary remarkable inequalities affecting 
women with our stated national principle of 
equality for all citizens. 

The Labor Department has a special re- 
sponsibility in the matter of discrimination 
in employment. We are concerned on two 
counts. 

In the first place, we must recognize that 
every person in America has the natural de- 
sire to feel useful and needed. For those to 
whom the route of self-fulfillment is through 
work, we must help open job opportunities 
free of discrimination. 

Secondly, we are concerned about the con- 
servation and wise use of human resources. 
As a nation, we have not yet devoted atten- 
tion to the utilization of our “people” re- 
sources nearly as widely as we have our 
natural resources. A nation devoted to high 
living standards can ill afford to waste its 
skills and talents. 

The waste of human resources 1s particu- 
larly unfortunate because it is not always 
discernible for what it is. It is disturbing to 
realize that society may be denied another 
Dr. Frances Kelsey or a Rachel Carson be- 
cause some young woman was dissuaded 
from a career in medicine or science simply 
because of her sex. Yet this kind of thing is 
still not unknown in our schools and col- 
leges. 

There are some things that we in the 
Labor Department can do about the situa- 
tion. We can see that the Federal laws pro- 
hibiting sex discrimination are enforced, 
where we bear that responsibility. 

We have not been idle in this respect. Since 
the Equal Pay Act of 1963 became effective, 
the Labor Department's investigations have 
found over 15 million dollars due more than 
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46,000 employees, most of them women— 
ae because of underpayment in violation of 

e law. 

The Office of Federal Contract Compliance, 
which administers the Executive order that 
prohibits sex discrimination in employment 
under Federal contracts, has just issued 
guidelines to spell out what employers are 
expected to do in order to remain not only 
within the letter of the law but consistent 
with its spirit as well. Libby Koontz made 
the front pages with this story. 

We also endorse and support the Equal 
Rights Amendment, 

We are cooperating, too, with the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. The 
Commission is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
which includes a prohibition against sex dis- 
crimination in employment. 

In these ways the Labor Department en- 
deavors to be a force for progress, 

We must understand that though the 
need for change in women’s rights is mani- 
festly evident, the exact direction for pur- 
suit of that change is less evident. In work- 
ing together for a worthy goal—the goal of 
equal rights for women—it ill serves either 
ourselves or our objective to proceed with 
more certainty than circumstances dictate. 

Fortunately ours is a pluralistic society. 
Different sectors can go forward in some- 
what different directions at the same time. 
Any loss through lack of uniformity is more 
than made up for by the opportunity this 
arrangement provides for experimentation. 
To experiment locally, and then apply suc- 
cessful results broadly is a traditional Amer- 
ican process. The unanswered questions of 
women’s rights can profit, and I believe 
are profiting, from this process. 

This brings to mind what we in the Ad- 
ministration have come to call the New Fed- 
eralism. 

In essence, the New Federalism calls upon 
us to act as one nation in developing na- 
tional standards and then to act as a con- 
geries of communities in carrying out those 
standards. In other words we are seeking to 
decentralize government so that the de- 
tailed administration of government pro- 
grams will be a local affair while the role 
of the Federal Government will be one of 
stewardship to insure that national stand- 
ards are ultimately attained. National equi- 
ty, but local control. 

The family assistance plan is a good ex- 
ample. It establishes a national minimum on 
family assistance. As the President puts it, 
“No child is worth more in one State than 
in another,” as far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned. At the same time, we have 
local participation in administration and 
local decisions on what more should be done. 

The same theory is applicable to the prob- 
lem of day care. The President has asked for 
& Federal program to provide child care for 
the children of welfare mothers who choose 
to work, but operational details and experi- 
ments in form would be up to the commun- 
ity. The Federal Government may not be able 
to provide child care for all the children who 
need it, but local experimentation and initi- 
ative can contribute much. 

I hope as I have spoken of the New Fed- 
eralism you may have been able to see your 
own role in it. Actually, what is being done 
in many instances is shifting the responsibil- 
ity for the creation of ideas and program sug- 
gestions to the local community, to State, 
county, and city officials. 

Many of you are members of State com- 
missions on the status of women. You have 
access to your Governors and legislators. 
Others of you are members of influential or- 

tions. You have the ear of your elected 
Officials. All of you are private citizens with 
the power of creative action. 
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What I am really saying is that the New 
Federalism touches each one of us. It pro- 
vides a basis for creative effort among all 
the major forces in America—public sector, 
private sector, management, labor, and vol- 
unteers, 

Now in these brief remarks this morning 
I have deliberately avoided trying to lecture 
this audience on what it should do, or how 
it should think about this subject. I have 
tried to leave the impression that the Labor 
Department is actively pursuing its responsi- 
bilities in this area. I have specifically sug- 
gested that in a period of transition from one 
plateau of values to another, experimentation 
and diversity are desirable conditions, And 
I have observed that the Administration's 
New Federalism concept provides exactly the 
kind of conceptual framework needed for 
such widespread creative endeavor. It is my 
hope, then, that this conference will stimu- 
late the desire for such endeavor. May I 
wish you every success in your deliberations. 


LEGISLATION TO REQUIRE THE 
OPEN DATING OF PACKAGED 
FOODS—IX 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. FARBSTEIN) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, fresh 
products supposedly line the supermarket 
shelves. But only the store manager 
knows for sure because the freshness 
dates are indicated on the package in 
complicated letter and number codes de- 
signed to keep the consumer from know- 
ing them. 

Last November, I introduced H.R. 
14816, legislation aimed at letting the 
consumer in on the secrets the codes were 
designed to hide. The bill would require 
the last date a food item could be sold 
to appear on the label of all perishable, 
semiperishable, and canned foods as an 
indication to the shopper of how fresh 
the food item is. 

The National Association of Food 
Chains, as the “official spokesman" for 
the food industry came out in vehement 
opposition to my legislation. The only 
rationale they can muster for their posi- 
tion is that “it will increase the cost of 
food, since if the consumer knows the 
dates of items on the shelves she will 
purchase the freshest and leave the rest 
to go unsold.” 

The farfetched nature of this is in- 
dicated by the number of individual gro- 
cery chains which have voluntarily 
adopted programs of making translations 
of food codes available to their custom- 
ers: Jewel Foods in Chicago, Stop and 
Shop in Boston, and Safeway on the west 
coast—although not in the east coast. 
These stores have adopted their policies 
because they feel they will increase, not 
decrease their profit levels. 

The question comes up then why does 
the food industry oppose open dating? Or 
in other words, “What have they got to 
hide?” 

This is the question raised in a recent 
editorial endorsement of H.R. 14816 by 
the suburban Chicago Herald. 

I insert that editorial as well as a re- 
cent Wall Street Journal article on food 
coding at this point in the RECORD. 

The materials follow: 
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[From the Harald Paddock Publications, 
Aug. 7, 1970] 


THE Way WE SEE Ir: THE Copes Must Go 

The food industry is rapidly building a 
bad image for itself in the furor over date 
coding. 

The image may be summed up in a ques- 
tion: “What have they got to hide?” 

Indeed, what? 

Coding has become the basis for the shril- 
lest battle cry of consumer groups, and the 
defensiveness of the food processors, stores 
and supermarkets has brought on even more 
militancy. 

We are not especially enamored with the 
fanatic tactics or personal abuse dished out 
by some of the consumer militants, but on 
this particular issue our position is very sim- 
ple: there is no good reason why the shelf 
life of perishable food items should not be 
stamped on the containers in clear, precise 
terms. That is, by date, month and year, 
where applicable. 

Not by codes, which even some store man- 
agers admit they can’t figure out, leaving 
them dependent on delivery men to rotate 
supplies. 

It should be done as it is done for film— 
with a straight declaration of the date be- 
yond which an item should not be sold. 

Instead, we have the elaborate system of 
secret codes, some by stamped numerals and 
letters, some by the color of tags. There can 
be one kind of code for milk, another for cot- 
tage cheese, another for bacon, or eggs, or 
bakery goods. And, depending on the proc- 
essor and the product, a random date like 
Feb. 21 can come out as 21, 21049, 2B1, or 
2210QA. It's designed for the market's in- 
formation, not the buyer's. 

This has led to a kind of dead serious 
gamesmanship, in which consumer groups 
&nd some processors have battled wits in ci- 
vilian eryptographics—the consumers crack- 
ing codes, the food manufacturers spinning 
off new and more complex ones. 

In all this, the public interest clearly is not 
being served. Again, why the resistance to 
simple dating? Why this damaging aura of 
subterfuge? 

The food industry argues that if precise 
dates of packaging or shelf life are printed on 
the packages, that consumers will always buy 
the freshest items and defeat the idea of no- 
tating products on a “first in, first out” basis. 
The result, they say, would be increased 
waste and cost. 

We don't buy that. 


In the first place, stores can regulate what 
actually goes on the shelf, and as long as it’s 
within the allowable shelf life, there's no real 
problem. 

But beyond that, clear dating has been 
practiced for years with film and drugs, and 
there's been no untoward effect or serious 
complaint. 

Two New York congressmen have taken the 
lead 1n trying to resolve the struggle on be- 
half of the consumer. 

Rep. Benjamin Rosenthal has asked the 
Agriculture Department to look into the is- 
sue, and charges that some groceries are 
ignoring the codes and leaving food on 
shelves so long it becomes unfit for human 
consumption. The department has agreed to 
а preliminary survey, which could lead to a 
full nationwide study. 

Rep. Leonard Farbstein has been the real 
gadfly, and has introduced the legislation— 
H.R. 14816—that would accomplish what the 
consumer spokesmen want. It would extend 
the 1966 Truth-in-Packaging Act to require 
clear labeling of the last date that perishable, 
semiperishable and canned foods can safely 
be kept on a grocer’s shelves. 

We don’t think that’s asking too much. 
The real issue here is the public’s interest, 


and some honest guidelines for the already- 
harried consumer, 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 3, 1970] 


TRADE SECRETS: GROCERS’ ARCANE CODES TELL- 
ING PRODUCTS?’ AGE COMING UNDER ATTACK 
(By James MacGregor) 

Neatly wrapped in plastic in the super- 
market, one package of sliced bacon looks, 
feels and smells like all the others. So how 
can you tell which package 1s freshest? 

Here's a way that usually works: Find the 
four-digit number stamped on the package. 
The sum of the first and last digits corre- 
sponds to a month of the year. The middle 
two digits stand for a day of that month 
(today, August 3, would be 4034). If the num- 
ber is underlined, it's the day the bacon was 
packed. If it's not, it’s the day the bacon 
Should be removed from the grocer's shelf. 

If you didn't know about that code, you 
have several million housewives for company. 
Now that modern packaging protects almost 
everything except fresh vegetables from close 
shopper scrutiny, the only clue to many a 
product's freshness is the coded series of 
letters or numbers marked on the wrapper. 
Though virtually all the 8,000 or so items 
in a typical supermarket sport such codes, 
most shoppers don't know they exist. 

And those who do know have other prob- 
lems: There are hundreds of codes, all differ- 
ent and most expressly designed to be incom- 
prehensible to the average shopper. Under 
a few simple codes, for instance, today’s date 
appears as 215, 0803, 203C HKB, 152, PP and 
8K03. 

NO TRANSLATIONS 


Deciphering those numbers might not be 
hard for a cryptanalyst, but even he wouldn't 
know if the date represented the date of 
packaging or shipping or the last day the 
product should be sold or used. Most grocers 
know the codes, but many say they're under 
Strict orders not to translate them for cus- 
tomers. A few even admit they haven't the 
faintest idea what some codes mean. 

To the consumer advocates who charge the 
food industry with shoddy handling and de- 
ceptive pricing and packaging, secret grocery 
codes are infuriating. “It’s immoral,” snaps 
Marjorie East, chairman of the home eco- 
nomics education department at Penn State 
University. “The consumer should know just 
as much as the manufacturer about the qual- 
ity of the food on the shelf.” 

“The buyer has a right to know what 
product is freshest,” adds a spokesman for 
Consumers Union, which publishes Con- 
sumer Reports and which regularly surveys 
the quality of food and other products. “The 
outrageous thing is that all the food is ac- 
tually dated, but nobody can read it.” 

Consumer advocates argue that even the 
most conscientious grocer can overlook out- 
of-date food, while some less scrupulous 
Stores keep old products around quite de- 
liberately. These critics argue the consumer 
should be protected by abolition of secret 
codes and substitution of easily readable 
expiration dates on all perishable foods. 


"NOT AN INDUSTRY FAILING" 


Their crusade is coming to a head. This 
spring 57 Congressmen introduced a bill to 
require open dating on all perishables. The 
Department of Agriculture is also embark- 
ing on preliminary study of food dating, and 
legislators in a half dozen states are ponder- 
ing bills to require open codes, Some con- 
sumer groups are pressing the food industry 
to institute readable codes before such bills 
become law. 

Responding to their urging, Jewel Cos., last 
month placed code books in all its Chicago 
supermarkets so shoppers could translate 
the codes, Safeway Inc., the giant super- 
market chain, is asking some of its suppliers 
to put open dating on their products; Safe- 
way has for years open-dated the foods it 
processes itself. Kroger Co., Armour & Co. 
and National Biscuit Co. are among the com- 
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panies that say they’re examining the im- 
plications of open dating. 

But most food producers and retailers 
call the grocery code controversy a teapot 
tempest. Clarence G. Adamy, president of 
the National Association of Food Chains, 
admits “every store has out-dated items 
from time to time, but it’s mostly a matter 
of individual stupidity, not an industry fail- 
ing. Stores build their profits on repeat sales. 
They don’t want to sell bad merchandise.” 

Food industry officials generally say they 
have nothing against open dating, but they 
assert secret codes are management tools. 
They contend the codes allow them to main- 
tain strict quality control without the 
higher prices they figure would result from 
shoppers who would read open dates and 
rummage through the shelves for the fresh- 
est food available, leaving behind perfectly 
good older food. 

A reporter armed with translations of 
some simpler codes found from two to 25 
out-of-date items in meat and dairy cases 
at each of nine Cleveland area stores repre- 
senting five major supermarket chains. In 
each instance, store officials said clerical 
oversight caused the products to remain on 
sale, But at one store, an outdated package 
of cottage cheese marked by the reporter 
was back on the shelf a day later. And the 
assistant meat manager of another store 
says, “Those codes don’t mean much. We 
check the meat every day and take it off 
sale when it begins to smell or change color.” 

Surveys by consumer groups and by the 
staff of Rep. Leonard Farbstein (D., N.Y.) 
found similar situations at supermarkets in 
Washington, Chicago and Louisville. A 
shopper for Consumers Union found frozen 
fish sticks on sale in an Indiana market 
two years after the company that made them 
quit the fish stick business. 

There may have been nothing wrong with 
the outdated food found in these surveys, 
since most coded expiration dates allow sub- 
stantial time for the product to sit on the 
housewife’s pantry shelf, If the food has 
spoiled most major supermarket chains have 
& no-questions-asked policy of taking back 
or exchanging food returned by an unhappy 
customer. 

But while a housewife may return a prod- 
uct that's stale when she gets home, she isn’t 
likely to do so if it simply spoils faster than 
it should. That's one reason Rep. Farbstein 
is pushing open dating. He says it would give 
the consumer “personal policing power” over 
the sale of staple foods. John S. Rint, vice 
president for supermarkets of Cleveland- 
based Cook United Inc., says “open dating 
would keep our managers on their toes." 

A few states and cities—New Jersey and 
New York City for instance—do require open 
dating of milk or eggs, usually in a numeric 
form like 8-03 for today's date. The date 
represents when the goods were put on the 
shelf. Pillsbury Co. open dates its highly 
perishable refrigerated baking doughs, as does 
Borden Co. with its fast-ripening Lieder- 
krantz and Camembert cheeses. On most 
products, though, companies prefer less read- 
able dates. 

Some are downright cryptic. A simple date 
like 803 can be complicated by additional 
symbols that give production information. 
Fresh meat is frequently marked by two 
letters, with O, P, S, T, V, and X standing for 
Monday through Saturday at one chain. 
Bread often carries a colored tie-string at the 
end of the wrapper, each color stands for a 
different baking day. Canned and dried foods 
often are marked by long serlal numbers of 
tiny notches on the label—the retailer gets 
periodic lists from the producer telling him 
what to take off sale. 

"I don't know half the codes, and I've been 
in the business 16 years," says one Cleveland 
supermarket manager. "Neither does anyone 
else, I could put one man checking codes 
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full-time and I still doubt we'd keep every- 
thing up to date all the time." 

Food industry spokesmen say this man- 
ager's plight isn’t serlous. They say that with 
proper handling products will turn over fast 
enough that in-store expiration dates are 
strictly an academic question. Many agree, 
though, that present packaging often pro- 
vides insufficient instruction to the house- 
wife on how long she should keep products 
&fter bringing them home. In fact, industry 
officials say studies have shown that most 
spollage occurs because of improper han- 
dling—leaving goods in hot cars and the 
like—on the part of the buyer, not the packer 
or retailer. 

Many home economists and industry offi- 
cials are concerned that the controversy over 
coding misses the point; the real question 
isn't the legibility of the date, it's the qual- 
ity of the product. “Open coding may be a 
panacea for a very complex question," says 
Jean F. Judge consumer food marketing spe- 
cialist at Rutgers University. "I'm concerned 
that consumers would tend to equate a fresh 
date with quality, which may or may not be 
valid." 

The food industry has improved packaging 
and storage and distribution, but some critics 
contend significant improvements could still 
be made by eliminating secret codes, as in the 
case of the two-year-old fish sticks found by 
Consumers Union. 

George Pollock, head of Consumers Union's 
foods lab, says it isn't uncommon for stores 
to unwrap moldy bacon, wipe it clean and 
put it back on the shelf. The assistant meat 
manager of a Midwestern supermarket ad- 
mits too, that frozen turkeys at his store 
are regularly rewrapped and recoded “until 
the store manager catches you.” So far, he 
hasn't been caught. 


IMPACT SCHOOL AID PRORATION 


FORMULA GROSSLY UNFAIR TO 
MASSACHUSETTS SECOND CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT: CHICO- 
PEE WILL LOSE $50 PER CATE- 
GORY “A” STUDENT IN FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BOLAND) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, once again 
several of the school departments in my 
Second Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts will be shortchanged in Fed- 
eral school impact assistance because of 
an inadequate budget request by the ad- 
ministration and underfunding by the 
Congress. 

There is nothing particularly new 
about this. The school superintendents, 
members of the school committees, and 
families in my area have become quite 
familiar with the actions of this Gov- 
ernment in approving extensions of Pub- 
lic Law 874, the so-called impact law, 
and subsequently denying the full fund- 
ing to which the school districts are en- 
titled. 

What really disturbs me now is that 
the Office of Education appropriation bill 
this year goes one step further and sets 
& precedent by discriminating against 
school districts within a State as to the 
amount of impact funds they will re- 
ceive. This is accomplished by the fol- 
lowing distribution formula for school 
impact funds: 

The 100 percent payment for “А” 
students in school districts having 25 
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percent or more of their enrollment in 
the “A” student category. 

The 90 percent payment for “A” stu- 
dents in school districts with less than 25 
percent “А” students, and 65 percent 
proration for all “B” students. 

Mr. Speaker, under this indefensible 
formula the city of Chicopee, where 
Westover Air Force Base is located, will 
lose some $120,000 to which it is entitled 
for educating Air Force dependents. 

The Chicopee Public School District, 
with 2,400 “A” students out of a total 
enrollment of 13,400, falls short of the 
25-percent formula. Yet, Chicopee has 
far many more “A” students than nu- 
merous other small school districts that 
will qualify for full entitlement. 

Why should Chicopee be arbitrarily 
shortchanged 10 percent of its category 
“А” funds entitlement when at the same 
time smaller school impact districts 
throughout the Nation, and two within 
the same State, Ayer and Bourne, Mass. 
wil get 100 percent funding? Many of 
these school districts educate less than 
half of the number of category “A” im- 
pact students than attended the Chico- 
pee schools. 

I do not think that Chicopee's loss of 
$50 for every category “A” student is 
justified. The 1970 student rate approved 
by the U.S. Office of Education for Chic- 
opee is $500 for impact aid purposes. 
Therefore, Chicopee will receive only 
$450 as the per pupil reimbursement for 
the cost of educating 2,400 “А” students. 

The 65-percent proration of funds for 
category “B” students will mean the loss 
of thousands of impact aid dollars to 
school districts in Springfield, Ludlow, 
South Hadley, Granby, and Belchertown. 

Mr. Speaker, the inequities o? the im- 
pact aid distribution formula must be 
corrected. Therefore, I urge the adminis- 
tration to include in its fiscal year 1971 
supplemental budget request the sum of 
money necessary for full funding of 
Public Law 874 for both categories “А” 
and “B” students. 


WILSON PLANS HEARINGS ON 
ACCURACY OF 1970 CENSUS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. CHARLES H. 
WILSON), is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Subcommittee on Census 
and Statistics has received a variety of 
complaints from communities expressing 
dissatisfaction with the census prelimi- 
nary counts in terms both of unexpected 
losses of population and gains of less 
than anticipated magnitude. It is likely 
that most of the unhappiness over the 
census count is due to poor predictions— 
by the Census Bureau, itself, as well as by 
local authorities. 

Nevertheless, the possibility exists that 
the new techniques introduced into the 
1970 census to improve the enumeration 
may not have achieved their promise. 
The subcommittee, therefore, in fulfill- 
ment of its responsibility to the people 
and the Congress, wil be holding hear- 
ings this coming September in order to 
evaluate the completeness of the 1970 
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census enumeration. Of particular in- 
terest to the subcommittee will be a de- 
scription of the actions the Census Bu- 
reau has been taking to resolve the com- 
plaints it has received to the mutual 
satisfaction of the local community and 
the Census Bureau. 

In preparation for the hearings, I hope 
to have the subcommittee staff visit with 
the official of several of the complaining 
cities to discuss their census problems 
with them and evaluate their complaints 
at first hand. I would also like the staff 
to visit various of the Census Bureau’s 
regional offices to discuss with the Re- 
gional Director and his staff the prob- 
lems they encountered in conducting the 
enumeration and the steps that were 
taken to obtain an accurate census count. 

I expect the hearings to produce im- 
portant and meaningful conclusions. 

September, however, is still some weeks 
away. In the meantime, I believe it im- 
portant to report to the Congress at this 
time the purpose served by the prelimi- 
nary counts—which are essentially hand 
tallies compiled from enumerator re- 
cords—may sometimes cause dismay be- 
cause of the fact that they can be in 
error, their publication is an integral and 
necessary part of the census quality con- 
trol program. The early release of a 
preliminary count makes it possible for 
local officials to evaluate the accuracy of 
the census count as it applies to their 
own community. If the count appears too 
low—or as is sometimes the case, too 
high—it can be called to the attention of 
the Census Bureau so that potential er- 
rors can be corrected. 

The final counts, which will include 
corrections of all errors discovered in 
the preliminary count, will be based on 
а computer tabulation—as opposed to 
the hand tallies on which the prelim- 
inary figures were based—of each person 
listed on the census questionnaires. The 
computer process involves a number of 
additional steps to assure the correct- 
ness of the final figures. Crew members 
enumerated on board civilian and naval 
vessels—a group not included in the pre- 
liminary counts—are added to the ques- 
tionnaires for inclusion in the final tabu- 
lations. Persons enumerated away from 
their usual home are allocated back to 
their home districts and added if they 
have not already been listed. Geographic 
codes are reviewed to make sure they are 
correct and up to date to make certain 
that all annexations have been recog- 
nized and that each enumeration district 
is assigned to the correct political sub- 
division and statistical area. 

Certain other actions designed to check 
for people who may not have been enum- 
erated are also carried out; these in- 
clude a check against the census ques- 
tionnaires to make certain that people 
who report that they may have been 
missed as well as addresses which the 
Post Office reports may have been missed, 
have not been excluded from the census. 

And finally, the total population of 
each State has added to it, as determined 
from the official records, its share of the 
count of American military and civilan 
personnel of the Federal Government 
who were abroad as of April 1, 1970, and 
their dependents who were with them. 
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Mr. Speaker, as I mentioned earlier, 
part of the unhappiness with the pre- 
liminary census counts lies in the some- 
times very large discrepancies between 
the estimates of the population and the 
census counts—particularly for small 
geographic areas, During its hearings, 
the subcommittee also plans to find out 
the reasons for these differences and 
hear recommendations as to what could 
be done to eliminate them in the future. 
Perhaps we have reached a point in time 
where population changes are taking 
place so rapidly that in order to keep up 
with them we will need censuses more 
frequently than once every 10 years. 

A few days ago, the Census Bureau 
released a summary of the reasons why 
some commonly used indicators of pop- 
ulation change may not be entirely valid. 
It is a striking example of the rapidity 
with which changes are taking place in 
our society and bears directly upon the 
concerns the Subcommittee on Census 
and Statistics. Without objection, I 
should like to include the Census Bu- 
reau's statement in the Recor at this 
point: 


COMPARING CENSUS RESULTS WITH INDICA- 
TORS OF POPULATION GROWTH 


As preliminary results from the 1970 
census are issued, interested officials and 
agencies will check these figures against local 
estimates and opinions as to the extent of 
population change since the last census. 
Indicators of change, such as new construc- 
tion, power and water meter connections, 
retail sales, automobile registrations, voter 
registration, etc, are frequently used as a 
basis for estimating population change. 
Some of these may more accurately reflect 
increased purchasing power and spending 
rather than population change. 

For the country as a whole there are a 
number of trends which may help explain 
why an increase in the number of housing 
units, or in other indicators, need not lead 
to an increase in population. In fact, some 
increase in the number of housing units is 
not necessarily inconsistent with a decline 
in population. Relevant facts include: 

1. The decline in the average number of 
persons per household; from 3.33 in 1960 
to 3.17 in 1970. 

2. This is in part a reflection on the declin- 
ing birth rates during the 1960’s—the aver- 
age number of persons under 18 per house- 
hold declined from 1.21 to 1.12. 

8. There was also a decline in the average 
number of persons 18 and over per house- 
hold—from 2.12 in 1960 to 2.05 in 1970. 

4. These shifts reflect the growing tend- 
ency of young persons to leave the parental 
home and strike out on their own, and the 
continuing growth in the number of elderly 
persons who maintain their own house- 
holds, many of them as 1-person households. 

5. The number of persons 65 and over were 
Hving alone (or with others who are not 
related) increased from 3.2 million in 1960 
to 5.2 million in 1970—an average increase 
of 61 percent. 

6. The number of young persons 14 to 
24 years old living alone or with others who 
&re not related increased from 284,000 in 
1960 to 851,000 in 1970—an increase of 200 
percent. 

7. One-person households increased from 
13 percent of all households in 1960 to 17 
percent in 1970. 

8. An increase of at least 10 percent in the 
housing inventory from new construction 1s 
required to compensate for the demolitions 
and other losses that have occurred in the 
past decade. 
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9. The reduction of station strength, or the 
closing of & military base, may have serious 
consequences for the population of an area. 
Many bases are wholly or partially within 
city limits and, thus, can have a major ef- 
fect on the population totals for the area. 

10. The total number of persons in the 
Armed Forces increased from 2,535,000 in 
1960 to 3,270,000 in 1970. This includes an 
increase of 500,000 in the number stationed 
overseas. 

11. Changes in the number of members of 
the Armed Forces stationed at a base can 
have a significant effect on the population of 
the area in which the base is located. It may 
affect not only the number of such persons, 
but in many instances their dependants fol- 
low them into or out of an area. 

12. There has been a substantial increase 
in occupied mobile homes, from about 750,- 
000 in 1960 to about 2,000,000 in 1970 (or 
from 1.4 percent of the total in 1960 to 
slightly over 3 percent in 1970). The fact 
that these units can be moved into or out of 
a city may affect rates of population change. 
Many trailers are used as second homes. In 
such situations, the census procedure is to 
designate the people as "Usual residents else- 
where" and the unit as vacant, Since vacant 
mobile homes are not included in our in- 
ventory, our housing unit count omits such 
units. 

13. Since 1920 the suburban areas have 
been growing much more rapidly than the 
central cities. Between 1950 and 1960 many 
of the large cities lost population, but their 
metropolitan areas gained because of the 
rapid growth in the suburbs. Census Bureau 
estimates for 1960-1969 show an increase of 
only 1.2 percent in central cities, but 27.6 
percent in the parts of the SMSA's outside 
central cities. Special censuses since 1960 in 
Louisville, Cleveland, Des Moines, Rochester 
(N.Y.), New Haven, Trenton, Buffalo, Provi- 
dence (E.I.), and Shreveport all showed de- 
clines in the city's population. 

14, Increases in the number of persons in 
school does not necessarily mean an increase 
in population because— 

a) the substantial reduction in the num- 
ber of school districts and school buildings 
has meant shifts of pupils into the larger 
centers. 

b) enroliment in private (largely paro- 
chial) schools has declined, while total en- 
rollment in the public schools has increased. 

c) the increased enrollment of 5-year olds 
(up from 64 to 78 percent of the total be- 
tween 1960 and 1969) has raised total school 
enrollment figures. 

d) the enrollment rates for 16 and 17 year 
olds increased from 83 to 90 percent between 
1960 and 1969. 

e) in some cities there has been a pro- 
portional increase in the Negro population, 
which generally has more children, resulting 
in substantial increases in the number of 
children of school age. 

15. Increase in voter registration or in vot- 
ing may reflect increased interest in an elec- 
tion, rather than any change in tne number 
of persons of voting age. 

16. The farm population of the United 
States declined from 15.6 million in 1960 
to 10.3 million in 1969. Some of this loss is a 
matter of people giving up farming, but re- 
maining in rural areas, but in most cases the 
loss reflects migration out of farming areas. 

17. Since 1959 median family income has 
risen 74 percent (to $9,433). Increases in 
automobile registrations, retail sales, hospi- 
tal admissions, newspaper circulation, and 
the like may reflect increased buying, more 
two-car families, more people using hospitals 
ав a result of having more prepaid medical 
care and medicare, etc. 

18. Increased retail sales, increased em- 
ployment, and other increased use of services 
in a city may reflect growth in the nearby 
areas rather than within the city limits. The 
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census figures for a city relate to the popula- 
tion living within the legal boundaries of 
the city. 


"INFLATION ALERT" PROVES HIGH 
INTEREST RATES MAJOR CON- 


TRIBUTING FACTOR TO INFLA- 
TION 


(Mr, PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
months the administration’s economic 
experts have derided the idea that high 
interest rates are contributing greatly to 
inflation. 

Last Friday, the administration issued 
the first of its so-called inflation alerts 
and this first report confirms that inter- 
est rates have contributed to virtually 
every price rise in recent months. 

Buried deep in the inflation alert re- 
port is this statement on rising costs in 
manufacturing: 

The largest rises were recorded in net in- 
terest. Increases in interest costs and capital 
consumption allocation occurred in virtually 
every industry. 


The inflation report also talks at 
length about the rapid acceleration of 
prices for various consumer services in 
the first half of 1970. The report says: 

Services continued to represent the most 
rapidly advancing element in the consumer 
price picture, 


The material accompanying this state- 
ment makes it obvious that interest 
charges are the single biggest sector in 
pushing up the costs of “service.” The 
interest charges are lumped in a category 
which the report refers to as, “insurance 
and finance." 

The report states: 

The rate of increase in insurance and 
finance has been particularly rapid reaching 
an annual rate of nearly 22% in the first 
quarter of 1970 before dropping to about 
10% in the second quarter, 


Included in this group, the report says, 
are such items as “mortgage interest and 
interest on other consumer purchases." 
The report goes on to say: 

The most important single item in this 
group is mortgage interest which reflects both 
the rates charged on new mortgages and the 
amounts of the total interest commitments 
entered into as influenced by the rising 
purchase cost of used and new homes. 


Later, in an appendix to the inflation 
alert, entitled “Prices, Wages, Productiv- 
ity, and Income Shares," the report 
states: 

Net interest charges represent the differ- 
ence between interest paid and interest re- 
ceived by non-financial corporations, Of all 
the price components, net interest per unit 
of output has risen the most rapidly since 
1960. 


Even more significantly, the “alert” 
dwells at great length on rising utility 
costs as a major problem area for the 
economy. In its coverage of the report, 
the Wall Street Journal carried the fol- 
lowing quote about rising utility costs: 

Perhaps the darkest prospects for contin- 
uing what has been a relatively stable price 
picture are those of the electric power in- 
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dustry, the report suggested, where a com- 
bination of formidable inflationary forces is 
coming to bear. 


The “inflation alert" conceded that 
high interest rates were a prime reason 
behind the increase in energy costs. I 
quote directly from the report: 

Contributing to higher power prices is the 
increase in interest rates during the last year. 
The rate on Aaa bonds has gone up 21.5% in 
а year. Most power companies have to borrow 
heavily for expansion and to refinance past 
borrowings. Thus, capital costs, which are 
раль in this industry, are up notice- 
ably. 


Mr. Speaker, these quotes taken from 
the “inflation alert” are a clear admis- 
sion by the administration that high in- 
terest rates—which they have hereto- 
fore ignored—are major contributing 
factors to all of the price rises in the 
economy. Time after time, the phrase 
“higher interest rates” appears as an ex- 
planation for the various price increases 
listed in the report. It is obvious that if 
we are to do anything about inflation we 
must first do something about interest 
rates. 

That is why, last December, this Con- 
gress voted specific standby powers for 
the President to control interest rates. 
Through Public Law 91-151, the Presi- 
dent can control all aspects of credit 
transactions. For some reason, the ad- 
ministration has refused to use this 
power. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
administration continues to refuse to 
use these powers if, as they concede, in- 
terest rates are contributing to inflation. 
It is absurd for the administration’s eco- 
nomic advisers to call attention to the 
role of high interest rates in the infla- 
tionary spiral and then allow the stand- 
by credit control powers to remain idle. 

Such inconsistent behavior destroys 
what little credibility the administra- 
tion’s economic policies have with the 
American people. If the administration 
believes that interest rates are causing 
inflation then they should do something 
about them. This is exactly why the Con- 
gress gave the President the credit con- 
trol powers on a standby basis. This au- 
thority, under the congressional man- 
date, was designed to be used by the 
President when his economic advisers 
found that high-interest rates were caus- 
ing inflation. 

These advisers, in their “inflation 
alert” of last Friday, have so found, and 
it is incumbent upon the President of the 
United States to use Public Law 91-151 
in accordance with the very firm con- 
gressional intent. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the President to 
read his administration’s own “inflation 
alert” and to exercise the powers to con- 
trol interest rates. The “inflation alert” 
points up the massive failures of this ad- 
ministration to halt inflation and to hold 
down interest rates. The “alert” has little 
meaning if the President ignores its im- 
plied warnings about high-interest rates. 


AFL-CIO ENDORSES H.R. 16785 


(Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, earlier this month the execu- 
tive council of the AFL-CIO met in Chi- 
cago and strongly endorsed H.R. 16785, 
the occupational safety and health bill 
now awaiting action by the Rules Com- 
mittee. The council called upon Congress 
to pass Federal safety legislation, saying: 

“The need is clear; the facts have been 
demonstrated repeatedly: the time for ac- 
tion is now. 


The AFL-CIO also called upon the De- 
partment of Labor to release an unpub- 
lished report made to them by Mr. Jerome 
Gordon which reveals that job accidents 
and deaths are as much as 10 times 
higher than those reflected in current 
statistics on job safety. 

I would like to incorporate the entire 
text of the executive council’s statement 
as well as the resolution adopted by the 
Industrial Union Department Board, 
AFL-CIO, at its meeting in Chicago on 
July 31: 


STATEMENT 
COUNCIL 
SAFETY 


The AFL-CIO long has urged federal Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Legislation, The 
need is clear; the facts have been demon- 
strated repeatedly: the time for action is 
now. 

The official statistics alone do not tell the 
terrible cost in human tragedy of on-the-job 
accidents, illnesses and deaths: 55 working 
men and women killed on the Job each day— 
nearly 14,500 a year; 2.5 million Americans 
are disabled each year on the job and another 
7 million are injured. 

An unpublished report to the Department 
of Labor has concluded that as many as 25 
million serious injuries and deaths on the 
job are not counted each year by the federal 
government, The report's author, Jerome 
Gordon, said the injury rate is 10 tímes 
higher than official figures show. He blamed 
inadequate standards for counting injuries, 
faulty reporting and deliberate attempts to 
cover up. We insist that this report be made 
public, 

The statistics are worse than the casualty 
figures from Vietnam. 

Statistics do not take into account the 
related effects of death and disablement on 
the daily lives of families and survivors. 

While the toll in human suffering cannot 
be measured in dollars, there is an economic 
loss that must be considered. Workers in- 
jured or killed lose an estimated $1.5 billion 
& year in wages. Medical expenses for on-the- 
Job accidents exceed $600 million a year. The 
total economic loss to the economy is in 
excess of $8 billion—tantamount to a death 
and injury tax of $40 a year on every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

The House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee has reported out the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act, H.R. 16785, sponsored by 
Representative Dominick Daniels, (D-NJ.). 

This bill has the wholehearted endorse- 
ment of all of organized labor. 

Aligned against this measure is the Nixon 
Administration and certain business inter- 
ests led by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. The opponents will attempt to sub- 
stitute a bill containing weaker enforcement 
powers, watered-down procedural rights for 
workers exposed to hazardous working condi- 
tions, and special industry-dominated boards 
and courts to handle enforcement matters. 

The Daniels Bill contains the provisions 
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which any realistic Occupational Safety and 
Health legislation must contain: 

Full authority for Secretary of Labor to 
issue occupational health and safety stand- 
ards, with recourse to federal courts to en- 
force them. 

Provision for penalties against violations 
and any person who forewarns management 
of an impending inspection, 

Authority for the Secretary to shut down 
plans or curb operations where an inspector 
finds an “imminent danger” of loss of life 
or injury. 

Authority for the Secretary and Health, 
Education and Welfare to undertake research 
necessary to determine the standards to be 
issued by the Secretary of Labor, and to 
issue such criteria along with a list of toxic 
materials and substances which are hazard- 
ous to workers on the job. 

Authority for the Secretary of Labor to re- 
quire monitoring of toxic substances. 

In addition to these requirements, a com- 
prehensive occupational safety and health 
program must be based on the rights of the 
workers themselves. It must permit the 
worker to leave his post whenever violations 
are found and his health or life is endan- 
gered. It must guarantee his procedural safe- 
guards in order to take corrective action to 
remove or avoid the danger. He must have 
the right to accompany investigation and in- 
spection tours or to be represented by his 
union in such investigations or inspections. 

At a time when the nation is intensely in- 
terested in environmental problems, it is in- 
conceivable that there should be resistance 
to or apathy toward occupational safety and 
health legislation. For the workplace is the 
environment for millions of working 
Americans. 

America can no longer tolerate polluted 
workplaces and dangerous working condi- 
tions. 

We have said before and we say emphati- 
cally again: Workers should never be called 
upon to pay for their jobs with their health 
or their lives. 

Therefore we demand immediate consider- 
ation and passage of the Daniels Bill to pro- 
tect the lives and limbs and well-being of 
American workers. 


RESOLUTION ON OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 


The toll of lives, human misery and finan- 
cial distress resulting from occupational ill- 
nesses and injuries continues to mount each 
day. 
Officlal statistics report that some 14,000 
Americans die from job-connected accidents 
or illnesses each year; and that some 2.5 mil- 
lion Americans suffer injury on the job. But 
& report sponsored by the U.S. Department 
of Labor charges that the actual total is 25 
million which is a more accurate figure for 
industrial accidents. The study, after ex- 
amining the injury problem, charged that 
for every report of disabling injury in indus- 
try, there are actually 10 serious injuries oc- 
curring in industry. 

The programs of the states, always in- 
adequate, have become travesties in the face 
of introduction of new industrial chemicals 
and processes that menace health and life 
in complex and often unpredictable ways. 
It is clear that state governments either can- 
not or will not provide the high standards 
&nd financial and manpower resources need- 
ed to safeguard America's 80 million working 
men and women from on-the-job accident 
or iliness. 

What is needed is a federal occupational 
safety and health program that: 

1. Empowers the U.S. Secretary of Labor 
to develop, establish and enforce occupa- 
tional safety and health standards. 

2. Provides for adequate inspection and 
enforcement machinery. 
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3. Covers all workers in all types of jobs. 

Previous attempts by organized labor to 
persuade the Congress to enact such & pro- 
gram have failed in the face of the opposi- 
tion of some business groups, who have used 
vicious and misleading propaganda to build 
up massive pressure for the defeat of federal 
occupational safety and health legislation. 

Now, however, H.R. 16785, a proposed Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act, known 
&s the Daniels bill, is before the House of 
Representatives. This measure would go far 
toward establishing the type of program so 
urgently needed to end the senseless and 
needless slaughter and maiming of our na- 
tional work force, 

Resolved, The Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO, calls upon the Congress to 
pass the Daniels bill (H.R. 16785) without 
delay and to provide the funds needed for its 
rapid and effective implementation. 

Resolved, The Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO, urges most strongly that 
the House Rules Committee promptly pro- 
vide a place on the House calendar for H.R. 
16785, in order to dispel suspicion that pow- 
erful opposition forces are seeking to “bottle 
up” this vitally needed legislation in the 
Committee. 

Resolved, The Industrial Union Depart- 
ment strongly urges the public, labor unions, 
and concerned individuals to demand that 
members of the House Rules Committee 
promptly schedule H.R. 16785 for debate 
and yote by the members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Resolved, The Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO, calls for a mighty turnout 
of letters, telegrams and phone calls to 
members of the House to pass H.R. 16785, 
the Daniels bill, so that the workers of 
America may finally achieve a measure of 
protection for their health and safety 
while at work. 


CONGRESSMAN FRANK ANNUNZIO 


INTRODUCES 
VISA ACT OF 1970 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point іп the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing in the House of Representa- 
tives today the Nonimmigrant Visa Act 
of 1970 which would grant the Secretary 
of State and the Attorney General broad 
authority to waive visa requirements for 
business and pleasure visits of up to 90 
days on the basis of reciprocity or for 
other reasons determined by the Secre- 
tary of State to be in the national in- 
terest. 

My bill is designed to eliminate un- 
necessary, cumbersome, and antiquated 
procedures which have been in force for 
more than half a century and which are 
presently inhibiting foreign visitors from 
traveling to the United States. 

Over the past 6 years that I have 
served as Congressman for the Seventh 
District of Illinois, I have received thou- 
sands upon thousands of letters from 
anguished relatives in all ethnic groups— 
Italian-Americans, Polish-Americans, 
Lithuanian-Americans, Greek-Ameri- 
cans, Lebanese-Americans, Czechoslo- 
vakian-Americans, Slovenian-Americans 
and. many others—who have been 
thwarted in their desire to have a loved 
one—a niece or nephew, brother or sis- 
ter, cousin, aunt or uncle—visit them 
briefly in the United States. 


NONIMMIGRANT 
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Nonimmigrant visas issued by Ameri- 
can consular officers in 1967 totaled 1,- 
443,786; in 1968 they totaled 1,538,070; 
and in 1969 they totaled 1,759,608. These 
figures indicating increased issuance of 
nonimmigrant visas unfortunately are 
not very revealing, for they do not tell 
us how many applicants for visitors visas 
were turned down. State Department rec- 
ords indicate that in 1967, 4.4 percent of 
those who applied for nonimmigrant 
visas were turned down; in 1968, 6.1 per- 
cent were turned down; and in 1969, 6.7 
percent were turned down. However, in 
past years, it has been estimated that at 
some individual U.S. consulates, more 
than 50 percent of the applicants for 
nonimmigrant visas have been refused. 

Our rising standard of living, recent 
technological advances in air transpor- 
tation, and the fact that approximately 
35 other nations do not require visas 
from American tourists, have put foreign 
travel within the reach of millions of 
Americans. But while unprecedented 
numbers of Americans are traveling 
abroad, the number of foreign visitors 
coming to the United States, by contrast, 
is not increasing by a comparable rate, 
and consequently, the United States runs 
a deficit on the tourism account of over 
$2 billion annually as a difference be- 
tween what foreigners are spending to 
come here and what Americans are 
spending overseas. This trend has con- 
tinued over the last several years to the 
point where the industry-government 
special task force on travel has estimated 
our annual travel deficit by 1975 could 
range as high as $5 billion or more an- 
nually. The task force has concluded 
that the most effective way to close this 
increasing gap is to stimulate and en- 
courage foreign travel to the United 
States thereby improving our balance of 
payments and promoting international 
understanding. 

By imposing complicated requirements 
for issuance of nonimmigrant visas to 
foreign visitors, we not only discourage 
tourism, but in addition, we impose an 
unnecessary and increasingly expensive 
workload on our consulate staffs abroad. 

My bill, by facilitating the entry of 
foreign tourists to the United States first, 
would improve our balance of payments 
and strengthen the dollar; second, 
would treat travelers from abroad more 
considerately, hospitably, and efficiently; 
third, would promote a better under- 
standing of America and would improve 
our image abroad; and fourth, would re- 
sult in a substantial reduction in man- 
hours of work in processing tourist visas 
by American consular officers thus re- 
ducing the need to hire more and more 
visa officers to meet the projected in- 
crease in tourism within the next decade. 

Presently, a prospective visitor to the 
United States—other than a national of 
Canada and Mexico—must establish to 
the satisfaction of the American consul 
to whom he applies for a nonimmigrant 
visa that first, he is not ineligible for a 
visa under approximately 30 specified 
grounds of ineligibility; second, he has 
а residence abroad to which he intends 
to return; and third, he will not become 
employed while in the United States. 
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My bill would specifically exempt 
prospective visitors from all but the most 
serious of the 30-some grounds of in- 
eligibility for nonimmigrant visas. I 
must emphasize, however, that the se- 
curity of our country would in no way 
be jeopardized because foreign nationals 
who have been convicted of serious 
crimes would still be barred and entering 
aliens would still be required to be ex- 
amined by immigration and naturaliza- 
tion officials at ports of entry. Further- 
more, our immigration laws would not be 
circumvented because an alien who will- 
fully stays beyond the authorized 90 days 
would be penalized under my bill by a 
delay of 2 years of his priority date for 
issuance of an immigrant visa. 

Additionally, I want to point out that 
my bill in no way would prevent a pros- 
pective visitor from applying for a regu- 
lar nonimmigrant visa, but instead, 
would provide an alternative route for 
the increasing numbers of bona fide, 
short-term visitors who must now go 
through time-consuming and cumber- 
some procedures in order to obtain non- 
immigrant visas. However, persons enter- 
ing under this 90-day program, under the 
requirements of my bill, must still possess 
a valid passport, a nonrefundable round- 
trip ticket, and cannot change their visi- 
tor status while in this country. 

Launching a strong and positive na- 
tional effort to increase travel to the 
United States is long overdue. We must 
invite citizens of other countries to dis- 
cover America for themselves, and in so 
doing, we must insure that all visitors 
are made to feel welcome, regardless of 
their diverse backgrounds, and are able 
to gain entry to the United States for 
brief visits with a minimum of redtape. 
An exchange of visitors enlarges our 
horizons, it renews our faith in each 
other, and encourages the friendship of 
other countries we as a Nation have al- 
ways sought. 

I urge, therefore, as a positive step 
in this direction, that the Congress take 
speedy action in enacting the Nonimmi- 
grant Visa Act of 1970. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRISON 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to be chairman of the Select 
Committee on Crime. I believe our com- 
mittee has made good starts in a number 
of important legislative areas, and I am 
gratified with results thus far. But I also 
am grateful with the education I have 
received. I have learned much to fortify 
impressions or ideas that I have held for 
years. And none of these has been more 
singularly strengthened than my concern 
about the corrections system. 

As our committee has visited dozens of 
places across the country, we have not 
only looked at crimes themselves, the 
breaking of laws, but we have also exam- 
ined what our society does to criminals. 
I have long rejected the belief that the 
simple solution was to catch the crimi- 
nals and put them away. I have been in- 
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creasingly concerned with how and where 
we put criminals, what happens to them 
while they are in prison, and whether we 
invite a higher cost to our society when 
jails and prisons become crime colleges. 

I am pleased that the House chose to 
allocate certain law enforcement assist- 
ance agency money to corrections. We 
must do better to turn men and women 
back into society equipped to meet its 
challenges, instead of being brutalized by 
their incarceration. 

I believe my colleagues will find sig- 
nificant a recent series of articles in the 
New York Daily News by Donald Single- 
ton. I urge attention to this careful ex- 
amination of the prison system as it op- 
erates in the largest city. The series con- 
tains lessons for us all, as follows: 

THE PROBLEMS OF PRISONS—I 


What kind of a place is it where innocent 
people are stripped of their civil rights and 
locked away in crowded, fetid cells for long 
months and years? 

What kind of a place is it where the gov- 
ernment feeds and houses its animals better 
than the human prisoners locked behind its 
bars? Where people who have only been ac- 
used of crimes are treated the same as—or 
worse than—convicts serving prison sen- 
tences? 

What kind of a place is it where freedom 
is a commodity with a price tag? Where one 
man goes free, simply because he has a cer- 
tain amount of money; and another is locked 
up, simply because he is poor? 

What kind of a place is it where officials 
operate behind locked doors, unobserved by 
a public or a free press? 

Is that place Russia? Or Cuba? Or Red 
China? Is it some cynical and corrupt South 
American dictatorship, or an African nation 
in the throes of birth? 

Perhaps. 

But, as difficult as it may be to believe, 
New York City is also that kind of a place. 
The people who have seen our prison system 
in operation pray that they may never be 
unlucky enough to be caught up in the crude, 
slow-grinding cogs of the medieval machine 
called the New York City Department of 
Correction, 


MORE THAN 8,000 WAIT TRIAL 


Right now, more than 8,000 men and 
women are being held in the department’s 
severely overcrowded detention facilities to 
await trials. The conditions of their confine- 
ment are inhumane, unsanitary, even bar- 
baric. Most of the rights of citizenship are 
taken from them. 

Yet it is one of the most basic concepts of 
our system of justice that every man is inno- 
cent until he has been proven gullty. That 
is not merely rhetoric, but the spirit of our 
law. So the 8,000 detainees in our prisons are 
legally innocent people. 

Every night, dozens of detention prisoners 
in the Manhattan House of Detention for 
Men (The Tombs) are forced to sleep in a 
cell, with the third man on the cement floor. 
The cells were built for one man; they are 
6 feet wide and 7 feet, 9 inches long, or a 
total of 4644 square feet of floor space—15!4 
square feet per man. 

Yet the Bronx Zoo's male spotted hyena is 
given a cage which is 18 feet wide and 22 
feet long, or 396 square feet of floor space— 
396 square feet for a hyena, 15!4 square feet 
for a man. 

We boast that our system of justice 1s fair 
and unbiased. We like to think that no one 
is penalized unfairly for any reason. 

Yet, take a look in any cellblock of any 
city prison and you will see & sea of black 
faces—unofficially estimates are that the 
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prison population is 60% black, 20% Puerto 
Rican and 20% white. 
DE FACTO SEGREGATION 

This may stem from complex causes. It is 
surely a manifestation of society's broader 
racism, the racism which leaves black at the 
bottom of the economic heap, possibly more 
involved in crime, certainly less able to af- 
ford high-quality legal counsel or bail. What- 
ever the causes, city prisons reflect at least 
de facto segregation. 

Ask City Correction Commissioner George 
F. McGrath for the cause of his problems, 
and he will cite, among other factors, a 
lack of public interest in the prison system, 
and a correspondingly low priority in alloca- 
tion of city funds. 

Yet the city’s correctional institutions are, 
by McGrath's own orders, practically off- 
limits to the public. The official policy is 
that “responsible individuals and groups” 
are invited to visit prisons; but the security 
checks, personal interviews and other clear- 
ance procedures set up by the department 
stand as effective barriers to visits. Only 
a relative handful of people actually do 
enter the prisons. 

Even representatives of the news media 
are not given truly free access to these pub- 
lic buildings. Prior to my tour of the in- 
stitutions, I expressed concern that since 
my schedule was known to the wardens, giv- 
ing them time to prepare for my visit, I 
might not see a true picture of what goes 
on, McGrath assured me that no special 
preparations would be made. 


NEWS ACCESS LIMITED 


Yet, after the visit, I obtained a copy 
of an official confidential memo to one of 
the wardens, informing him of my impend- 
ing inspection tour and warning him: “As 
warden of the institution, you are the only 
person permitted to be interviewed by Mr. 
Singleton, No correctional personnel nor 
inmates are to be interviewed.” 

I made a written, formal request for per- 
mission to interview inmates, on the ground 
that this was a journalistic necessity. 

McGrath denied the request, saying that 
there were plenty of ex-prisoners around to 
interview, and adding “On the negative side, 
the intrusion you request could and prob- 
ably would be considered by the inmates 
as a solicitation to come up with stories, the 
more imaginative the better, to satisfy a 
newsman who wants to sell papers, and 
might even precipitate disturbances depend- 
ing upon the extent of provocation which 
became engendered in such discussions.” 

Furthermore, McGrath has gone out of 
his way on more than one occasion to sup- 
press criticism of him or his prison system. 

In 1969, for example, a Brooklyn grand 
jury reportedly issued a presentment which 
is believed to have documented, in scathing 
terms, a number of scandalous conditions in 
the Brooklyn House of Detention. 

McGrath, together with the office of the 
City Medical Examiner, reportedly went to 
State Supreme Court, then to the Second 
Department of the Appellate Division, where 
an order to suppress the document was 
granted. To this day, the presentment has 
not been released. 


CONTROL AND CORRECT 


Ask McGrath what his job is, and he will 
say it is primarily to control people. But 
second, he says, it is also to correct people— 
to straighten out their attitudes, to uplift 
them, to rehabilitate them, to teach them 
trades, to give them basic education, to break 
their cycles of crime. 

Yet, the number of prisoners involved in 
real rehabilitation or training programs on 
any given day is only two or three hundred— 
а mere fraction of the total sentenced popu- 
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lation of 6,000 (more than 2,000 of whom 
have been transferred to bleak state-operated 
institutions upstate because of crowding 
problems in city prisons). 

There are a few training programs; but far 
too few to treat every inmate. There are a few 
&cademic classes; but there are empty class- 
rooms that are unused because of shortages 
of teachers. There are vocational courses; but 
in many of the trades taught, ex-convicts are 
not eligible for employment in the outside 
world. 

In the shortest, bluntest of terms, our cor- 
rection system is a failure, a flop. It doesn't 
work. 

This failure is a tragedy from the viewpoint 
of those who are caught up in the system, 
because it makes their prison time pure pun- 
ishment, sheer torture. In place of rehabili- 
tation, there is boredom. In place of scho- 
lastic lessons, there are the lessons given 
freely by experienced criminals of all kinds. 

Furthermore, the people behind bars usu- 
ally feel powerless to protect themselves 
against brutal, criminal treatment at the 
hands of other inmates or of the guards, 
There are stories of homosexual gang-rapes, 
of beatings by guards or other prisoners, of all 
manner of harassment. 


SILENCE ON SURFACE 


The actual extent of this brutality, how- 
ever, cannot really be ascertained. Because of 
their feelings of helplessness inmates are re- 
luctant to report such incidents. If an inmate 
complains about a brutal guard, that same 
guard may be back in the same post in a 
week, with a new grudge; if an inmate com- 
plains about a fellow prisoner one of the 
man's buddies may slide a shank (a knife- 
like weapon made from a spoon handle) into 
the complainer’s back some afternoon in the 
day room. 

The result is a calm sea of silence on the 
surface, and a wrenching undercurrent of 
stories too convincing, too probable to be 
scoffed off. 

McGrath's official position is that every 
serious complaint is turned over to the ap- 
propriate district attorney for investigation 
and prosecution. But it is obvious that the 
official position is more windowdressing than 
anything else. Because the vast majority of 
complaints are never even made, except pos- 
sibly in silent prayers after the cellblock 
lights have been switched off for the night. 

The prisoners are not the only ones who 
suffer, however. Because of the failure of our 
city’s Department of Correction—and for 
that matter the failure of most correction 
efforts throughout the nation—society is the 
real victim. 

70 PERCENT REPEATERS 


The injury to society can be measured in 
the statistics compiled by police departments, 
courts and prison systems from one end of 
the country to the other, statistics which 
show that up to 70% of those convicted of 
crimes are repeaters. If they had been “cor- 
rected” the first time around, they would not 
have been back. 

Think of it this way: If we could truly 
correct every person convicted of a crime, our 
crime rate would show an immediate drop of 
up to 70%. Up to 70% fewer stolen cars. Up 
to 70% fewer burglaries. Up to 70% fewer 
robberies and muggings and assaults. Up to 
70% fewer men behind bars. 

Making changes in our correction system 
would be difficult and expensive, but how 
expensive is the alternative? As the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice wrote in its Task 
Force Report in 1967: 

“The costs of action are substantial. The 
costs of inaction are immensely greater. In- 
action would mean, in effect, that the nation 
would continue to avoid, rather than con- 
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front, one of its most critical social problems; 
that it would accept for the next generation 
& huge, if now immeasurable, burden of 
wasted and destructive lives. Decisive action, 
on the other hand, could make a difference 
that would really matter within our time." 


THE PROBLEMS OF PRISONS—II 


It is not easy to work up a strong case of 
sympathy for James Overstreet, who died on 
Dec. 22, 1967, in a cell in the reception area 
of the Tombs, Manhattan's house of deten- 
tion for men. 

Overstreet's official records contain little 
except negative information about the 40- 
year-old ex-con. He was arrested on Oct. 18, 
1967, on the sidewalk at Eighth Ave. and 41st 
St., where, according to police, he was seen 
standing over a fallen victim, brandishing a 
knife and screaming. The victim struggled to 
his feet, staggered to the curb and fell dead. 


HELD WITHOUT BAIL 


Overstreet was booked on a murder charge 
and remanded to the Tombs without bail. A 
short time later the murder charge was 
dropped, however, as police had come up with 
& new suspect who they said actually struck 
the fatal blow. But Overstreet was still held 
on parole violation. 

There are only two other unusual entries 
in the prisoner's records .The first is a nota- 
tion that on Dec. 22, 1967, he went berserk 
outside his seventh-floor cell in the Tombs, 
attacking Correction Officer Lawrence Watson 
and biting off Watson's ear. 

The second entry, on the same day, 1s 
Overstreet's autopsy report—he was brutally 
gang-beaten to death following his attack on 
the guard. 

Although the case was presented to a grand 
Jury, which returned à no-bil finding, the 
details of the murder never have been fully 
reported to any news medium. 

My investigation of Overstreet’s death 
involved many hours of tape-recorded inter- 
views with public officials who took part in 
the formal probe. I spoke at length with one 
eyewitness who had never been questioned 
in the case. And I obtained several docu- 
ments which never have been released to the 
press before. 

What emerged from all of this was two 
distinct and conflicting versions of the last 
few minutes in the life of James Overstreet. 


OFFICIAL VERSION CITED 


The first version—the official one—is that 
Overstreet was beaten to death by his fellow 
inmates, who jumped on him and attempted 
to restrain bim from attacking the guard. 
According to this version, the inmates were 
too vigorous in their restraining of Over- 
street, and injured him fatally. 

The essence of this official story can be 
found in the autopsy report by Associate 
Medical Examiner Elliott M. Gross, 

The report shows that Gross talked to five 
“Witnesses or Informants": Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorneys Gina Gallina and Mel Rus- 
kin; Pasquale Cafaro, deputy warden of the 
Tombs; Albert Nenna, warden of the Tombs; 
and Dr. Nicholas Saliani, attending surgeon 
of the Department of Correction. 

After interviewing those officials, Gross 
wrote the following: 

“Deceased was in a common passageway 
on seventh floor of prison where he had been 
incarcerated since Oct. 1967, awaiting dis- 
position on a homicide charge. While Correc- 
tion Officer Lawrence Watson was in the 
process of locking in inmates after the lunch 
period, deceased, unprovoked and from be- 
hind, assaulted Officer Watson and bit off 
his ear. 

“Other inmates attempted to restrain the 
deceased while Correction Officer Arthur 
Hodges, the second officer on the floor, 
sounded an alarm. This was recorded as 
11:55 a.m. 
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"Eight officers, including & superior, re- 
sponded and assisted in the restraint of the 
deceased, placing his hands behind his back 
and handcufüng him; his legs were bound 
in a straightjacket. 


TAKEN TO ELEVATOR 

“The officers then took the deceased into 
an elevator, at which time he was described 
by Officer Wilds as ‘somewhat limp,’ and he 
was brought down to the reception area on 
the first floor, 

“Dr. Saliani attempted resuscitation with 
& positive displacement respirator without 
response, and deceased was pronounced dead 
at 12:10 p.m, by him. The clinic record of 
the deceased shows that he reported for sick 
calls almost daily and was given tedral and 
benadryl for asthma. 

“Body of the deceased is examined while 
it ts lying on its back in detention cell No. 
1 of the reception area. The body is fully 
clad in a blue sweater, gray trousers, white 
undershirt, and green boxer shorts. Trau- 
matic injuries of the scalp, face and left chest 
are evident.” 

The report goes on to list as “Cause of 
Death”: 

"Contusions. of face and neck; frac- 
tures of skull, hyoid bone and larynx; con- 
tusions of brain; sbock; (Contributory)— 
granlomatous infiamation of liver, spleen, 
lungs and kidneys. History of assault while 
being subdued after unprovoked assault on 
prison guard. Homicidal.” 

When I talked to Gross, I asked him 
whether the asthma could have been a con- 
tributory factor in the death. "It might have 
made him die a second or two earlier, I can't 
say," Gross replied. "But the beating would 
have caused the death 1n any event." 

This version of the murder 1s backed up in 
Warden Nenna's report to Correction Com- 
missioner George McGrath: 

“With the sounding of the emergency 
alarm, Captain Hugo Hansen and a number 
of correction officers responded (and) found 
Overstreet, still being held from furthering 
his attack upon the two officers, who were, 
at this time, both incapacitated. 

“The emergency squad officer thereupon re- 
moved Overstreet from the 'D' section to the 
bridge, and placed handcuffs upon him and 
bound his legs with a restraining cloth . . . 
Overstreet was removed from the seventh 
floor to the receiving room. Dr. N. Saliani 
began to examine Overstreet. The inmate 
lapsed into unconsciousness and ultimate 
death.” 

“It seemed clear to me at the time that the 
prisoners had injured Overstreet fatally in 
restraining him,” said Ruskin, the former 
assistant district attormey who is now in 
private law practice on Long Island. 


SECOND VERSION TOLD 


But there was a second version of the af- 
fair, and neither Ruskin nor, possibly, the 
grand jury, ever heard it. 

I got the second version from a man who 
was incarcerated on the seventh floor of the 
Tombs on the day of Overstreet’s death. He 
is reluctant to have his name published, or to 
testify, although he did not rule out the pos- 
sibility of testifying. He gave me the names 
of several men who allegedly witnessed the 
incidents he described. This information is 
available to the district attorney upon 
request. 

Here is my interview with this former 
inmate: 

Q: “What happened that day?” 

A: “Overstreet he went crazy, berserk, and 
he bit the officer’s ear off. I was looking at the 
whole thing. About four or five inmates grab- 
bed him off the officer. They just restrained 
him—didn't one inmate hit him. They held 
him back, and then the officers came. 

"Wnen the officers came up on the floor, 
the inmates were just holding him, over on 
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the side, there. You know, his eyes were 
real wild, like, and he wasn't hurt. And they 
handcuffed him behind. They put his hands 
behind him and handcuffed him, and they 
marched him to the elevator. 

They got on the elevator and closed the 
door, but we run up like to go to the barber- 
shop. There’s a catwalk, and you can look 
flat down into the elevator. The elevator 
started down and then it stopped, between 
floors, like. We could see down through the 
top of the elevator, you know, the little 
glass door. 

“Then this big black officer, the one I 
recalled his name to you, he got in front of 
this boy and he started beating him ап in 
his stomach, all in his body. He weighed 
two-something, and he was just throwing 
them up into the boy's midsection and all, 
and we seen the boy go down. 

ACTION IN ELEVATOR 

"I imagine there were eight or nine of us 
watching in the elevator, because we were 
all looking down from the catwalk, then the 
officer hollered: ‘All clear the catwalk,’ but 
at first there were eight or nine of us looking 
down there. 

“And then the elevator went on down, and 
a few fellows in the receiving room, inmates, 
you know, coming back from court and all, 
said he was dead when they got him off the 
elevator. And we didn’t believe that he was 
dead, you know, until later that night the 
report was confirmed by officers changing 
shifts. But he was definitely alive when he 
left the floor . . . those guards beat the man 
to death." 

Q: “Were you called to testify before the 
grand jury?" 

A: "No, I didn't want nothing to do with 
it. Like the captains came around and asked 
who saw it, you know, what happened. I 
saw it all but I didn't want to be involved. 
The inmates who went to help restrain 
Overstreet, they went to testify, you know. 
I think they took them and gave them a 
special meal or something in the officers' din- 
ing hall and all.” 

Q. “Did they lie?” 

A. “Well, you see, all those guys that gave 
statements, they had heavy charges, you 
know, and they was looking for a way out. 
And they was like drowning men grabbing 
for a straw.” 

Q. Why didn't you and some of the others 
testify truthfully as to what you really say 
happened, them?” 

A. “You know why? Because if I was to go 
and give a statement as to the true facts, as 
I gave you, I would receive the short end of 
the stick as long as I would be there.” 

“Because it’s all to your disadvantage. You 
know your mail would be misplaced. Just 
little things. You'd get shook down 
(searched) for nothing at all, and you'd go 
to the bing (punitive segregation) for every 
little thing, like talking to somebody in the 
commissary line or in the movie, you know. 
And one of the sick police (guards) might 
try to discipline you physically, you 
know. Аг 


WORDS MAY BE UNWISE 


Those are the two versions. You can believe 
either one, Or, you can believe that both are 
partly true—perhaps Overstreet was beaten 
both by the inmates and by the guards. 

The grand jury made it clear which ver- 
sion it believed. In its one-paragraph find- 
ing, it wrote: 

"The Grand Jury of the County of New 
York, after hearing witnesses who testified 
in the death of James Overstreet, who was 
killed on Dec. 22, 1967, by the concerted ac- 
tions of several inmates of the Manhattan 
House of Detention for Men, in attempting to 
prevent the deceased from killing & correc- 
tion officer, dismissed the proceedings and 
made an entry upon its record.” 

You can believe what you want. 
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I know that I would not be surprised if a 
group of prison guards beat up an inmate 
who had just bitten off the ear of a fellow 
officer. 

I know that I would not be surprised to 
learn that several men accused of murder had 
lied under oath in the hope that their action 
would buy them some favored treatment. 

I know the man who told me about the 
assault in the elevator. I spent a lot of time 
with him. And I do not believe he is a liar. 

But, most of all, I know that if I were a 
prisoner in the Tombs, or any other jail, 
for that matter, I would think twice or three 
times before I testified against a brutal guard. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRISONS—III 


“The name of it, the Tombs, that's the best 
name in the world for it. You couldn't think 
Of à better name. Because that's just what 1t 
is: A big old tomb full of mummies. Just 
sitting there. You walk in and look at the 
guys, see them sitting at tables, staring into 
open space, some of them playing cards like 
dead people. 

"You ever picture dead people playing 
cards? You know, they don't even care 1f they 
win or lose: ‘By me,’ they say, Ъу me.’ You 
know, being an amateur writer, I observe 
these things a little more closer than the 
average guy. So I looked, and said to myself 
that this is just like a real tomb full of 
mummies, everybody in a daze, day after 
day, every day the same. You just come out 
of the cell and sit at the table. Flop down. 
Every day like every other day.” 

His name is Avery, Junius Ellis Avery, 
and he's from Baltimore, He's 36 years old. He 
has children, but no wife. 

He's sitting in the very gloomy parlor of his 
home, actually his mother’s home, one of 
those little row houses in North Baltimore 
with the white marble stoops. They don't 
look like slums on the outside, but on the 
inside they are old, crumbling slums, with 
thick layers of damp, worn linoleum on the 
floors, and extension cords snaking through 
the pink roach powder along the baseboards. 
The parlor is tiny, but Avery sits, bunched 
up, on a corner of the sofa, hugging his knee 
like a security blanket. Because to Avery, 
this room is terrifyingly huge. This is his 
first full day home since he became the 
World’s Greatest Living Expert on the Tombs. 

FIRST DAY IN TOMBS 

“When I first came there they didn't have 
no mattresses. For 18 months, I slept on the 
springs. I used to get blankets, I guess I bad 
20 blankets, and I'd put them on the springs. 
Every time they had a shakedown they'd take 
them but when they'd leave I'd go and get 
20 more. I'd steal them off the big hand 
truck in the hallway. Now they got mattresses 
and they don't even clean them. You know, 
& bum will come in, a skid, and he'll lay 
down on it and wet himself and everything, 
and after he's gone they'll just put the mat- 
tress over in the corner and give it to the 
nextguy * * *" 

Junius Avery arrived in The Tombs on 
April 4, 1967, as a fugitive from justice, on a 
warrant charging him with breaking into a 
house in Baltimore. At his arraignment that 
day in Criminal Court, it was explained to 
him that if he wished, he could sign papers 
and waive his rights to extradition proceed- 
ing. He did not wish. Bail was set at $5,000. 
It might as well have been $5 million. 

“The worst part of being there, I guess, is 
being around those police that are fools, 
that come in with attitudes. That’s the hard- 
est thing about it. It’s hard against the in- 
mates. They come in there, they might have 
domestic problems, or, you know, you don’t 
know what happened to them on the street, 
but they take it out on certain inmates. I've 
seen them, man, just unnecessarily take 
things away from inmates. 

“Each time the shift changes, you know, 
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if you don't know what guard is coming on, 
you say to yourself, well, what if one of 
those fools is coming on, you know. That 
means a hard way to go. They're not going 
to turn the TV on, or the radio on, or they 
make you wait to get out the matl. You know, 
just a hard way to go. It's a mental strain, 
& lot of mental strain. The guards that are 
fools, I just stayed away from them. I didn't 
go anywhere near them. If there was some- 
thing I needed or wanted, and they were the 
only ones around, I'd just do without it, 
that's all." 
DESCRIBES PRISON FOOD 


Avery is wearing a new sport shirt, slacks 
and loafers. The first thing he did when he 
got out of jail was to buy new clothes. They 
don't let you buy clothes in The Tombs— 
no new clothes, no Playboy magazines, no 
midnight snacks. None of that, even 1f the 
law does say you are an innocent man, as 
those who are in The Tombs are, For The 
Tombs is a detention house for those who 
have not been tried, and people are still 
innocent until it’s proved otherwise. 

“One thing they could do would be to 
give a man more decent food. The food's 
rotten. It's nothing. They don't prepare it 
correct. They just don't care. Like the rice; 
they give you a lot of rice. The rice is dry, 
it don't have no taste. Like the Spanish rice, 
it’s dry like paper, and it has some kind of 
dry meat cut up in it. Chicken, some of the 
chicken you bite into is so half-raw that 
blood runs out. 

"I used to hate that powdered eggs. It 
made me sick. I could smell it when it came 
up on the floor. Powdered eggs. They give 
you powdered eggs, string beans, white po- 
tatoes. The potatoes have lumps in 'em, the 
eggs have lumps in 'em, the string beans 
are cold and hard. I used to hate that meal.” 

Avery says he fought extradition for one 
simple reason: Innocence. He admits he’s 
done plenty of wrong in his life, but not the 
wrong he was accused of doing. So he fought 
stubbornly, represented by a succession of 
Legal Aid Society lawyers, against extradi- 
tion. In his hearings and appeals, he says, 
his case was postponed time and time again, 
usually because the district attorney was not 
able to proceed. Avery said he stopped count- 
ing after the 50th postponement. He was 
finally extradited to Baltimore on May 19, 
1970, after three years, one month and two 
weeks in The Tombs, a facility for temporary 
detention. Although he did not receive a 
certificate, that made Avery The World’s 
Greatest Living Expert on The Tombs—no one 
had ever been there that long before. The 
bitter irony in Avery’s story is the twist at 
the ending: When the housebreaking charge 
came up in court in Baltimore the day after 
his extradiction from The Tombs, it was dis- 
missed for lack of prosecution. 


TELLS OF HIS DAYS 


Q. How did you pass the time in jail? 

A. When I first went there, I studied law 
books a lot. I wanted to know everything I 
could about extradition, you know? And I 
guess for my first 15 months, that’s mostly 
what I did, I stayed in those law books all 
the time. I read. 

Q: How about recreation, exercise? 

A: Recreation is poor. Actually, the only 
recreation you have, you have the movies, 
from around October to May. Our cellblock 
used to go to the movies every Monday at 1 
o'clock. And when the movies isn’t in process, 
you go up on the roof, up on top of The 
Tombs. They have a square place with wire 
net over the top. It used to be that if it was 
sunshine, you'd just go up there and walk 
around, walk around in a circle. But last year, 
Mr. Green, the library official, he started to 
bring the band up there, you know, the band 
from the prisoners that's doin' time. That 
was nice. 
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Q: Did you ever have three men in your 
cell? 

A: Yeah, but each time I complained about 
it so much that they took the third man out. 
Because it's too crowded, you know. I realize 
that they did it because they had to do it, 
because everybody has three men in his cell. 
But I always told them, you know, I've been 
there so long, and I'd say I had a nervous 
condition or something, and they'd take the 
third man out. 

Q: What did you miss most? 

A: Well the first of all, my family, my 
mother. Then, I tell you, a lot of times I wish 
I could just buy one decent meal, you know, 
& medium rare steak, candied sweets, green 
peas, maybe a little cole slaw. And maybe a 
tall glass of orange juice. I love orange juice. 

Q: What about sex? 

A: Well, that's something you just have 
to adjust your mind to, say you can't have, 
that you have to do without. Face it, you 
know. 

Q: Did you have many visitors? 

A: No, well, see, like, people . ... you know, 
the only thing, I didn’t like them to come all 
the way there to see me. 

Q: Well, did you have any visits at all in 
three years? 

A: No. 

TIME LAG MONSTROUS 

If anything, Junius Avery’s story is a sear- 
ing indictment of our judicial system. No 
legal procedure should take longer than eight 
or nine months, from arrest to final appeal, 

to the President’s Crime Commis- 
sion and other study groups. A three-year 
extradition proceeding 1s a monstrosity 
by anybody's definition. 

But Avery’s story is also an indictment of 
our city’s detention facilities. Why should 
а legally innocent man be forced to share 
& small, dirty, locked cell with one or two 
other men, with dirt, with roaches and lice 
and mice? Why should he be deprived of 
recreation, exercise, of contact with his 
family? Why should he be given less humane 
treatment than sentenced convicts? 

What might three years of this do to a 
man? 

“My writing was the most important thing 
to me, I guess. It was a means of escape. 
Actually, I would write so much I would 
escape reality, you know, get away from it 
for days and days at a time. Just write, write, 
write, and actually get away from that place. 
I'd write letters, and then I'd write stories 
and send them to magazines and things.” 


CLAIM AVERY AT FAULT 


I asked the Department of Correction to 
comment on Avery's case. This was the 
official statement: “Junius Avery was in- 
carcerated on April 4, 1967, and discharged 
from the Manhattan House of Detention on 
May 19, 1970. He was held on an extraditon 
charge to the State of Maryland. This un- 
usual delay was caused almost entirely by 
the activity of Mr. Avery and his counsel in 
resisting extradition." In other words, it was 
Avery's own fault. I asked him about this 
reaction when I spoke with him in Balti- 
more: 

“Well, you see, that’s unfair,” he an- 
swered. Because that’s what extradition 1s 
to not be taken bodily across a state line. 
This is what the extradition law is for, so 
if you just sign, you're not getting your priv- 
Переѕ. What would be the purpose of having 
the extradition laws, if you had to waive 
them? I just wanted to know that was hap- 
pening against me." 

All Junius Avery wanted from New York 
City was the item that is written down in 
the Fourteenth Amendment to our Con- 
stitution. The item is called due process. 

Q: How did it feel when you walked out 
of the court in Baltimore? 

A: “Oh, man, I can’t even describe it. Too 
good to be true. One of the best feelings I 
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ever had in my life. Better than I had even 
imagined. Better. Fresh air, nobody holding 
onto you, no handcuffs. Oh, man. It was 
being born again...” 

THE PROBLEM OF PRISONS—IV 

The branch of city government which op- 
erates our prisons is called the Department of 
Correction. Considering the amount of the 
department's energy and resources which go 
into the business of correcting people, that is 
а generous title. 

For Correction Commissioner McGrath is 
only able to spend $3.5 million—out of a 
$61.3 million budget in 1969-70—on pure 
rehabilitation. 

Even with funds coming from outside, Mc- 
Grath's department to make reha- 
bilitative training available to only a relative 
handful of the 6,000 sentenced prisoners who 
have been placed in his custody. 

Worse yet, many of the programs which 
pass for rehabilitation actually have the po- 
tential for doing more harm than good. Con- 
sider a few examples: 

One of the most popular vocational train- 
ing courses on Rikers Island is the barber 
school in the New York City Reformatory, a 
part of the Board of Education’s PS 189. The 
instructor, well liked by the boys, has had 
remarkable success in turning out students 
who are highly skilled in hair styling. Indeed, 
most of his graduates could go to work in any 
barber shop in the city. There is a hitch, how- 
ever—New York State often delays or denies 
applications for an apprentice barber's license 
when the applicant has a prison record. 


SOME BOYS UNTAUGHT 


The by-laws of the New York City Board 
of Education state that a public school edu- 
cation must be provided for every child be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 17. There are an 
estimated 600 boys in this age group housed 
in the Adolescent Remand Shelter on Rikers 
Island, charged with crimes, awaiting trial. 
Four hundred of the boys are getting school- 
ing. Another 200 boys have requested school- 
ing, but there are not enough teachers. For 
the past two years, Warden James Thomas 
has had several additional classrooms avail- 
able, and has made repeated requests to the 
school board for another eight teachers. The 
requests have never been filled, and the 200 
boys spend their long days with the rest of 
the 2,000 inmates of the shelter, slouched in 
front of day room television sets. 

More than half of the juvenile offenders 
who complete their sentences are discharged 
with followup services in the community. 
They are taken in a green Department of 
Corrections bus to the Astoria Blvd. station 
of the BMT subway and dropped off. 

Hundreds of prisoners have been trained 
as truck drivers, plumbers, electricians and 
bakery workers during their prison terms. 
Yet, the Department of Motor Vehicles some- 
times denies licenses to ex-cons for long 
waiting periods. And many of the unions 
representing plumbers, electricians and 
bakery workers exclude ex-cons. 

There is no way to measure the harm done 
by any of the above examples, but it is cer- 
tain that harm is done. 

BITTERNESS RISKED 

Most prisoners are people who have been 
beaten down so hard, and for so long, that 
they are practically without hope. To raise 
their hopes by teaching them a useful, valu- 
able trade and then to dash those hopes on 
the rocks by making it difficult for them 
to work at that trade, can only breed bitter- 
ness. 

Much of what passes for rehabilitation, of 
course, is not capable of raising the hopes of 
even the most uncrushable Pollyanna. 
Many of the programs are little more than 
charades which seem designed strictly for 
the sake of appearance. 
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Examples of this type of program are the 
typing class and the sewing factory in the 
Women's House of Detention. 

The typing class consists of a tiny room 
with a few tiny desks, a chartboard and a 
half-dozen broken-down, beat-up looking 
typewriters. The sewing factory is a big 
room with a lot of big tables and sewing 
machines, where inmates’ uniforms are 
manufactured. 

On the day I toured through the house, 
the six students in the typing class, tap- 
ping the keys disconsolately, looked bored 
to death; the 12 women in the sewing fac- 
tory, stitching drab swatches of gray cloth 
together, looked worked half to death. 

These examples only cover a small minor- 
ity of prisoners, those fortunate enough to 
receive even a smidge of rehabilitation. For 
the rest, the vast majority, there is nothing 
but the boredom and the kind of make- 
believe training to be found in the many 
“work gangs” which paint, cook, clean and 
otherwise simply keep people busy. 


COMMISSION IS CITED 


Here is what the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and the Administration 
of Justice had to say about such programs 
in its 1967 report: 

“When labor is forced and unrewarded 
either in money or in pride of accomplish- 
ment, there is little motivation to strive for 
diligence or skill.” 

“These features have characterized much 
of the drudgery to which prisoners have been 
subjected. When the period in which as- 
signed work is expected to be done is several 
times the period really needed to complete it, 
there is little motivation to work diligently. 

“When ‘work’ involves only the most me- 
nial tasks or is carried out with antiquated 
equipment and methods, it is of little help 
in training offenders for later employment.” 

That, then, is the state of correction with- 
in the New York City Department of Cor- 
rection. There is education, but not enough 
for everyone who is legally entitled to receive 
it; there is job training, but for jobs which 
sometimes are not open to ex-convicts; there 
is work, which ranges from menial to mean- 
ingless. And then there is boredom. 

The single best-selling item in most prison 
commissaries is Pall Mall cigarets. These are 
popular for two reasons. First, because they 
are long and unfiltered, they can be cut in 
half—this, in effect, doubles one’s supply of 
smokes. But second, the cigarets are prized 
for their red-and-white patterned packages. 
Inmates save the packages and pass the end- 
less hours folding them into intricate, check- 
ered picture frames, chains and crosses to 
decorate their cells. The decorative value is 
second to the therapeutic. 


FAILURE NOT RARE 


Does the Department of Correction fre- 
quently fail? Perhaps. But no more so than 
practically every other correctional system 
in the world. Most prison systems are short 
of money, facilities and ideas. Most fail. 

And perhaps the failure is a human one— 
perhaps there simply is no way to take a 
human being off the wrong track and put 
him on the right track. 

This is the possibility raised by Warden 
Raymond McAlonan of the New York City 
Reformatory. McAlonan likes to tell this true 
story to illustrate his point: 

In 1966, prior to McGrath’s arrival, the 
manager of a well-known Park Avenue hotel 
became interested in the problems of re- 
habilitating prisoners, and he decided to do 

about it. So he went to Rikers 
Island and obtained special permission to 
start a training program for select inmates. 

The warden assisted the man is selecting 
eight inmates who seemed to be the best- 
motivated, most willing and most intelligent 
available. The hotel manager then set about 
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teaching the inmates all he knew about 
salad-making and pastry-baking, which was 
considerable. 

For the next four months the man spent 
one or two evenings a week with his stu- 
dents, working in the prison’s kitchen. At 
the end of this time, he was satisfied that the 
boys were all qualified enough to hold down 
jobs in any fine hotel kitchen. 

The man told the boys that when they 
were released, there were jobs beginning 
to be filled. All they had to do, he said, was 
call him at the hotel the day they were 
released, and he would either hire them 
himself or make arrangements for them to 
be hired іп a competitor's hotel. The pay 
would be at least $135 a week. 


OPPORTUNITIES UNUSED 


That would seem to be a near-perfect 
rehab program: the training was thorough; 
the job was meaningful; the pay was good; 
there was a certainty of employment. 

How many of the boys called upon their 
release? 

None. 

The story may not really prove anything. 
But it does give some idea of how easily 
these rehabilitation programs can break down 
without full aftercare services—who knows, 
if someone had simply driven the boys di- 
rectly to the hotel, they might all be em- 
ployed regularly today. 

McGrath is well aware of the difficulties, 
but he insists that, despite evidence to the 
contrary, progress is being made. He points 
with pride, for example, to the community- 
based work-release program in Brooklyn, 
where a small group of prisoners are allowed 
to go to work outside by day and return to 
custody by night. 

But that program involves only a maxi- 
mum of 60 men, and it is totally dependent 
upon federal Model Cities funds. If the 
federal funding is cut, the city’s program 
goes down the drain. There is another work 
release program, too, operated by McGrath's 
department on Rikers Island. But it involves 
only 28 men out of the more than 4,000 on 
the island. 

There are other federal possibilities, like 
the progressive bill sponsored by Rep. Ed- 
ward L. Koch, the Manhattan Democrat- 
Liberal. This, if adopted, would pump hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars into the effort 
to upgrade state and local prison systems. 
But Congress has never given any indication 
that it is willing to spend large sums of 
money on the problems of correction. The 
future of Koch's bill is far from certainly. 

Finally, McGrath says this: 

“When you come right down to it, you 
can take 10 psychiatrists, 10 psychologists, 
10 social workers, 10 teachers, 10 guidance 
counselors and 10 parole officers, and give the 
60 of them just one convict to correct, and 
you can’t be sure that they’d correct even 
that one person, 

“There are no easy answers in this busi- 
ness. No easy answers and certainly no guar- 
antees.” 

THE PROBLEM OF PRISONS—V 


When George McGrath came to take over 
New York City's correctional programs five 
years ago, he had & grand plan in his brief- 
case, а plan to establish an organization 
worthy of the name Department of Correc- 
tion. 

But five years have passed, five years of the 
tough realities of life in New York City, and 
McGrath has been forced to lower his sights 
and watch helplessly as many of his goals 
fade further into the distance. 

"I came here to be Administrator of Cor- 
rectional Services," he said in a recent inter- 
view. "I was supposed to head up the prisons, 
parole and probation— the whole ball of wax. 
That was the way it was supposed to be." 

Most experts believe that this is the way 
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it should be—no correction system can really 
function properly if it includes nothing but 
locks and bars. There should be a continuum 
of care, from the instant that a person is ar- 
rested to the instant of his release. 

There should be humane, confortable de- 
tention facilities for those unable to post 
bail and for the minority—the few hundred 
accused murderers—not eligible for release 
on bail. Those who are detained, those who 
are innocent until found guilty, should have 
minimum restrictions on their civil rights. 

There should be probation, a sort of con- 
trolled, monitored release, for guilty persons 
deemed not in need of imprisonment, 


TASK DIFFICULT 


There should be the correctional institu- 
tion—the prison—for those considered to be 
in need of vigorous handling. This institu- 
tion should be capable of performing the 
seemingly impossible task given it by society 
of rehabilitating people while punishing 
them. 

And finally, there should be parole, an 
aftercare operation to assist the prisoner in 
making the difficult transition from the 
totally controlled world of prison to the 
chaotic world outside the bars; from his role 
as prisoner to his role as productive citizen. 

This was not to be in New York, however: 

Instead of such a single, centralized sys- 
tem, the administration of the city's correc- 
tional affairs has been divided—chiefly to 
cut the city's costs—between state and 
municipal governments. But at the price, un- 
fortunately, of bureaucratic entanglements. 

“As it turned out, there was so much op- 
position to control of probation being taken 
away from the courts—and there still is such 
opposition—that they decided to leave pro- 
bation out,” McGrath said. “Then, we did 
have parole, but about a year after I got 
here the state expressed a wilingness to take 
over parole, at their expense. 

“Now, it was an agonizing decision to 
make. The mayor relied on me very heavily. 
But I have to say that the State Parole Com- 
mission is one of the best in the nation, 
standards-wise, program-wise, etc. Now, look- 
ing at the city's financial situation, I could 
not see beefing up our parole system to those 
standards. So, reluctantly, I joined in the 
dissolution of the empire here, and I let the 
state take over parole. 

“So I am left with prisons.” 


MAJORITY WAIT TRIAL 


The problem goes beyond centralization. 
When McGrath arrived on the scene on 
March 30, 1966, his institutions held two- 
thirds sentenced prisoners, those in need of 
“correction,” and only one-third detention 
prisoners, those awaiting trials and unable to 
post bail. At that point, McGrath’s main job 
was correction. 

But now the ratio has reversed itself— 
of the 14,000 prisoners in McGrath's care, 
more than 8,000 are awaiting trial and less 
than 6,000 are under sentence. Subtract the 
2,000 sentenced prisoners who have been 
transferred to state institutions, and that 
leaves McGrath with only 4,000 of his 14,000 
prisoners to be corrected. Thus most of Mc- 
Grath's energies necessarily must be devoted 
to what he calls “warehousing people" in- 
stead of rehabilitating them. 

By far the most significant result of this 
reality has been the squeeze which has been 
placed on the detention prisoners. The 
Tombs almost always has three men sleep- 
ing in cells designed for one. The Adolescent 
Remand Shelter on Rikers Island is perpetu- 
ally crowded above its optimum capacity. 

This crush will be eased when a new Rik- 
ers Island facility for 1,000 adolescents is 
completed in 1971. There also is a scheme— 
backed so far by $200,000 for planning pur- 
poses—to build an addition to the Tombs. 
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PRESSURE ON SITE 


The newest building under construction 
within the system, a new Women’s House of 
Detention on Rikers Island, could provide, 
some obviously needed relief. When the new 
women's facility opens, within the next few 
months, this will empty the present house in 
Greenwich Village. Hundreds of male pris- 
oners could be moved from their overcrowded 
quarters in The Tombs to this building, 
which is more modern than most prisons in 
the state, which is structurally sound, which 
is more aesthetic than most prisons and 
which would cost untold millions of dollars 
to replace. 

But political considerations being what 
they are, this partial solution may never oc- 
cur. Community groups In the chic Village 
area have long made unpleasant noises about 
having all those unsavory prostitutes and 
their visitors in the area. And the site of 
the building at 10 Greenwich Ave. would be 
worth millions of dollars as an office or apart- 
ment building site. Thus, pressure has been 
applied on City Hall. 

Should the Women’s House be taken away 
from McGrath’s department, a new build- 
ing would be needed. That would cost huge 
quantities of money. But money is in short 
supply in the department. 

Indeed, most U.S. correction departments 
are hampered by a lack of money in their 
attempts to develop good systems. 

McGrath has schemes for improved deten- 
tion methods. For example, he is eager to ex- 
pand work-release programs to include deten- 
tion prisoners. “That three-in-a-cell busi- 
ness is just horrifying, it’s a crime,” he says. 
But, always, a shortage of money prevents 
plans from becoming realities. 

What is a good system? There are as many 
answers to that question as there are experts. 


SAYS ATTITUDE VITAL 


Mel Rivers, president of the Fortune So- 
ciety, an organization of ex-convicts striving 
for prison reform, says the key to correction 
work is attitudes—the attitudes of the war- 
dens, correction officers and others working 
within the system. If correction officers are 
guards, and if the prisons are primarily for 
punishment, then there can be no real re- 
habilitation, Rivers says. 

The attitudes among some guards are 
clearly evident. As I toured through the var- 
ious prisons in the company of a warden or 
other high-ranking officer, many correction 
officers we encountered snapped a military 
salute. “We are a quasi-military operation,” 
one Officer said. 

“As long as they come on like cops or 
soldiers, they’re not going to be giving off 
positive vibrations,” Rivers comments. 

There is one prison in the nation where 
most of the very latest theories have been 
put on trial. This institution, which could 
become a model for all future prison de- 
velopment, is the Robert F. Kennedy Youth 
Center in Morgantown, W. Va., operated by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

At Morgantown, there are no bars. The 
250 inmates are called students; and the 
correction officers are called counselors. The 
students wear civilian clothes (except for 
newcomers, who wear khakis for a short while 
after arrival), and counselors wear slacks 
and blazers. 

OFFICIALS OPTIMISTIC 


While the Kennedy center has only been 
in operation for a couple of years—too short 
a time to measure its success or fallure— 
federal officials are optimistic that the re- 
sults will be measurably better than the 
results of traditional approaches. 

The Youth Center is expensive—the daily 
cost per inmate is $25, as compared with a 
daily per-inmate cost of $9.02 for the New 
York City Reformatory on Rikers Island. But 
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if boys are corrected in Morgantown and 
only housed on Rikers Island, who is to say 
which system costs society the most in the 
long run? 

And that brings us to the final question in 
the matter of corrections: Can you rehabili- 
tate criminals without rehabilitating the so- 
ciety that breeds criminals? Can you stop a 
boy from stealing by teaching him a trade, 
and then send him into a society which 
stops him from getting a job because he is 
an ex-con, or because he is black, or poor, or 
on welfare, or without a high school 
diploma? 

This is how Warden James Thomas of 
the Adolescent Remand Shelter on Rikers 
Island summed it up one recent afternoon: 

“Rehabilitation? ГЇ tell you what. If 
you'll take all these boys, and give each one 
of them a nice house, and two cars, and a 
pretty wife and a few beautiful kids, and 
& good, challenging job at $10,000 a year— 
give them all that, and then I'l promise to 
rehabilitate at least 80% of them. 

"But give them a few classes here, and а 
little vocational training, and a prison rec- 
ord, and send them back out into the slums 
of the city, and I'm not making any pre- 
dictions at all about rehabilitation.” 


HIGHWAY SAFETY NO. 6—SOME 
STATES ARE ACTING 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
appalling slaughter on our highways 
which is being caused by drunk drivers 
has been well described in the Christian 
Science Monitor articles which I have 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
during previous weeks. Last week's arti- 
cle described some of the local programs 
which have been set up to deal with this 
problem. The sixth article in this series 
discusses what some States are doing— 
and what others are not doing—to com- 
bat this death toll. 

This whole subject is rather disheart- 
ening, both because of the shockingly 
high death and injury toll and because 
of the seeming apathy which stifles any 
corrective measures which do get pro- 
posed. Encouragement is needed for 
those few who are inclined toward ac- 
tion and to jolt the disinterested into 
supporting the effort. 

Today's offering is constructive jour- 
nalism at its best. States which are act- 
ing are given due credit. States which 
are not acting are left to suffer from the 
contrast. In reporting the measures being 
taken by some States, the article offers a 
wealth of suggestions to those interested 
in cutting down on the death toll. 

It is clear from this article that it will 
not be easy to get the drunk driver off 
our highways. There are not any simple 
solutions. Reformed procedures, tough 
new laws, and increased expenditures 
will all be required. The necessary meas- 
ures will not always be popular. Yet this 
series of articles has made clear that ac- 
tion must be taken. 

Any doubt about that conclusion fades 
away in the face of the estimates of 
28,000 deaths a year being caused by 
drunk drivers. While the first six articles 
were appearing in the Christian Science 
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Monitor at least 3,000 people have been 
killed by drivers who got behind the 
wheel drunk. 

The article referred to follows: 

WE ARE DETERMINED To REDUCE FATALITIES 
(By Guy Halverson) 

Des Motnes.—Back in January, 1969, Wyo- 
ming Gov. Stanley K. Hathaway urged his 
Legislature to adopt an important safety 
package that included: 

An implied-consent statute (which re- 
quires that a person arrested for drunken 
driving submit to a chemical blood test or 
face a license suspension). 

A reform of the state’s licensing system. 

New standards for operation of motorcycles, 
including mandatory use of helmets. 

The Wyoming Legislature responded by 
turning him down. Some bills were scuttled 
in committee, others failed to even catch the 
attention of the indifferent legislators. And 
since Wyoming’s Legislature meets bien- 
nially, the program can't be reintroduced un- 
til 1971, 

Meantime, drunken drivers killed 110 peo- 
ple on Wyoming highways in 1969 and this 
year’s total may well surpass that number. 

In far too many states, this reporter’s re- 
search has indicated, there remains an amaz- 
ing degree of apathy toward the problem of 
the drunk driver. Indeed, what's happened in 
Wyoming illustrates only too vividly what 
is happening in dozens of other states today. 


STATE ACTION NEEDED 


Safety experts are in total agreement that 
if there is to be an easing of the death rate 
caused by drunken drivers—now running at 
an estimated 28,000 people annually—there 
must be coordinated and stepped-up safety 
action at the state level. For it is the states, 
after all, Which have final control over such 
crucial areas as licensing and records sys- 
tems, driver-education programs, and state 
traffic patrol. 

It is the states, moreover, that are tasked 
with passage of both implied-consent stat- 
utes and presumptive blood-level statutes, as 
was noted in the second article of this series. 

Here in Iowa, Ооу. Robert Ray also called 
for a stepped-up assault for traffic safety dur- 
ing the past legislative session. The response? 

Excellent. 

A lowering of the state's presumptive blood 
level, defining intoxication from a loose .15 
percent to a stiff .10; a $20 tax for reinstate- 
ment of a driver's license, after revocation or 
suspension, the beginnings of an across-the- 
board computerization of the state's license 
and motor-vehicle registration systems, an 
upping of pay for the highway patrol and & 
new state breathalyzer program throughout 
Iowa. 

DETERMINATION STRESSED 


Why here and not in Wyoming? Determi- 
nation, for one thing, and public support. 

“We're determined to reduce highway fa- 
talities in this state,’ Governor Ray says 
grimly, leaning across a conference table at 
his basement-floor working office at the Iowa 
Statehouse. “Last year we had 90 fewer fatal- 
ities. But you know, we don’t feel right brag- 
ging about that fact, We still had 780 deaths. 

“But we're all together on this now—the 
public, the Legislature, the administration. 
We're going to cut into those numbers." 

Despite the success of the Ray program 
here in Iowa, few of the state's chief execu- 
tives today are carrying the battle cry of 
highway safety in the way that former gov- 
ernors Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut and 
Arthur B. Langlie of Washington did back 
in the 1950's. 

One exception is Gov. Louie B. Nunn (R) 
of Kentucky, a hulking, deep-voiced former 
municipal court judge who has decided to 
tackle the drunken-driver problem with all 
the enthusiasm of a professional football 
player charging toward a touchdown. 
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Last May Governor Nunn whipped off let- 
ters to all of the state's top law-enforcement 
officers and key jurists announcing that Ken- 
tucky would no longer tolerate mounting 
highway casualties. The drunken driver, he 
said, had to be stopped, no matter how 
strong the public resistance. 

The Governor then took to the stump, 
button-holing newspaper editors and civic 
leaders for support, blasting low conviction 
rates from jurists. Breathalyzer machines 
were distributed to each of the state's 120 
counties and the highway patrol has been 
told to intensify its arrest rates. 

Though it is still too early to measure re- 
sults, many feel that the Governor’s cam- 
paign has gone far in reversing the apathy 
which has clouded the problem for so long in 
Kentucky. 

“Governor Nunn really means business 
when he says he’s going to clear the streets 
of the drinking driver,” say Arthur Beard, 
executive director of the Kentucky Traffic 
Safety Coordinating Committee. “I know of 
at least five occasions when the Governor 
had his chauffeur stop a drunk driver right 
out on the highway and call in the state 
police." 

While Governor Nunn's singleness of pur- 
pose in attacking the problem of the drunk 
driver is somewhat exceptional, many states 
have made progress worth noting. 

All but four states and the District of 
Columbia have enacted implied-consent 
statutes, while some 25 states have adopted 
а .10 percent presumptive blood level defining 
intoxication, These presumptive level laws, 
however, need tightening throughout the 
nation. 

POINTS USED IN 36 STATES 


According to National Safety Council tabu- 
lations, moreover, some 36 states now have 
&dopted some type of point system, which 
makes it easier to identify drinking drivers. 
Studies indicate that drinking drivers tend 
to gradually accumulate more moving viola- 
tions and hence more “points” than most 
drivers. 

States are also quicker to enact vehicle 
inspection laws than in past years and now 
are spending larger sums on highway safety. 
Since the passage of the National Highway 
Safety Act of 1966, some $200. million in fed- 
eral funds has been made available to the 
states for highway safety. Many federal offi- 
cials now are mulling possible new areas of 
financing (see accompanying box on this 
page). 

A score of organizations, including the Na- 
tional Safety Council, have banded together 
into an informal program to effectively im- 
plement federal highway standards. 

MANY DETAILS REMAIN 

Still, there is much that remains to be 
done: 

1. Records systems. In most states there 1s 
as yet no systematic correlating of traffic 
records with license and vehicle-registration 
records. Yet, this step is essential if a Judge 
is to be properly guided in adjudicating a 
drunk-driver case. 

In many situations now, a judge may be- 
lieve that he is dealing with an offender 
facing a first conviction for drunkenness, 
when in fact the motorist may be up on a 
second or third violation, as records from 
other jurisdictions would indicate, 

The inefficiency in present records systems 
is sometimes almost downright ludicrous. 
Take what happened recently in Rhode 
Island. 

In early April an oll-delivery man was 
killed by a motorist, even though the victim 
was standing behind his well illuminated 
truck at the time. The driver was not held 
or charged. 

RECORDS CODIFIED 

Several months after the accident, accord- 

ing to the victim’s sister, who wrote to Rep. 
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James C. Cleveland (R) of New Hampshire, a 
member of the House Public Works Commit- 
tee and a staunch safety advocate, “the regis- 
try (of motor vehicles) mailed a certified 
letter with 51 cents postage to my dead 
brother informing him that his license is 
suspended ...., for failure to file (an) accident 
report." 

In some of the larger states, such as Cali- 
fornia and New York, codification of records 
is well under way. In Michigan, nongovern- 
mental records are being meshed with state 
records, a move that has triggered criticism 
from some civil libertarians. 

State mental health institutions, for ex- 
ample, now report all admissions and dis- 
charges for treatment of alcoholism to 
licensing authorities, and hospital admin- 
istrators are often called on to provide an 
opinion as to the discharged patient's fit- 
ness to drive. 


REFORM, CALLED NEED 


2. Administrative consolidation. One an- 
swer to a coordinated attack against the 
drinking driver, some experts feel, is con- 
solidation of all traffic related units under 
a single umbrella agency. In Minnesota, 
where drinking drivers kill more and more 
people annually, the state has created a new 
department of public safety, which will over- 
see such agencies as the highway patrol, 
drivers’ license bureau and department of 
motor registration. 

3. Licensing. Reform is vitally needed. in 
this area. Most licensing standards are more 
relevant to 1940 road conditions than to 
the age of the fastback and the twisting 
cloverleaf. For the hard-drinking driver, the 
existing standards are a gigantic loophole. 

In half the states he can renew his license 
by mail. In two-thirds of the states he 
needn't worry about a written test or road 
test for a license renewal. And even where 
states require reexamination, he is favored. 
In Illinois, for example, be need only take 
а renewal test every nine years, 

In Nevada, a new resident need not replace 
his old license. for six months, a lengthy 
grace period which can easily hide a grim 
driving record. Since many alcoholic drivers 
tend to be transients, this in effect means, 
some feel, an invitation to virtually unre- 
stricted driving. 

4. Driver-education programs. Greater 
stress on the drinking driver is needed in 
safety courses at the public-school level. 
Excellent textbooks and study guides are 
available, such as “$ ke Driving,” 
а teacher's handbook published by the Web- 
ster division of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


TREATMENT EMPHASIZED 


5. Alcoholism-treatment programs. They 
are desperately needed in most states, where 
the primary treatment is stil] coming from 
state mental-health hospitals or from pri- 
vate physicians. Here in Iowa, 53,000 of the 
state's 2.7 million population can be classi- 
fied as alcoholics or problem drinkers, ac- 
cording to Charles A. Churan, executive di- 
rector of the State Commission on Alco- 
holism. 

Yet, Iowa’s response has been outstanding. 
All told, the state helps underwrite 17 serv- 
ice centers and two detoxification clinics. 
The Harrison Treatment Center here in Des 
Moines is considered one of the finest in the 
nation. 

6. Imagination, It's perhaps what's most 
needed at the state level if the drinking- 
driver problem 1s to be resolved. Sometimes 
it pays off in unexpected—and big—divi- 
dends. Officials of the Arkansas State Police, 
for example, used it when they started to ask 
themselves where the drinking drivers were 
coming from. They began looking at arrest 
records and quickly realized that many driv- 
ers were coming from the same bars. Soon 
blue-and-white Arkansas patrol cars were 
conspicuously parked in front of those es- 
tablishments. 
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Oklahoma's Highway Patrol came up with 


а similar program by using a bit of imagina- 
tion. 


DAN MITRIONE 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I know 
my colleagues share my horror and dis- 
may at the news that U.S. AID adviser, 
Dan Mitrione, was found shot to death 
by Communist terrorists in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, this weekend. 

The violent kidnaping, and the brutal- 
ity exhibited by the abductors, can only 
be described as maniacal and cannot be 
justified for whatever cause might be 
purported. His killing was inhumane, 
callous, and premeditated. It is a crime 
for which the criminals must be pun- 
ished. 

Reports of the kidnaping indicate that 
Mitrione was abducted and shot while 
on his way to work. His wound was de- 
Scribed as having entered the right side 
of his chest and exited under the left 
armpit—the kind of wound most likely 
to have been made while lying on his 
side. Notes from the kidnapers said that 
he was being intensely interrogated— 
this, in spite of a serious wound, the fact 
that he was allergic to penicillin, and re- 
quired immediate hospitalization. 

This is not the first such terrorist kid- 
naping and killing of a diplomat in 
Latin America, and I fear it may not be 
the last unless every possible step is 
taken by the governments of the coun- 
tries involved to protect diplomats and 
punish the criminals. 

The Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs held hearings on this very subject 
last April, at which time, we heard the 
testimony of State Department officials 
on what could be done to protect against 
and prevent further incidents. The possi- 
bility of OAS or United Nations jurisdic- 
tion was discussed as an appropriate fo- 
rum for seeking a solution. Continued ef- 
forts should be pursued between nations 
to effectively deal with this serious prob- 
lem. 

We cannot penalize the government of 
a country for the actions of terrorists. 
On the other hand, the terrorists claim 
that their governments are oppressive 
and are holding political prisoners with- 
out just cause. In any case, there can 
never be justification for the brutality 
which resulted in Dan Mitrione’s death— 
a man who was the representative of the 
US. Government, carrying out his as- 
signed mission. 

Diplomatic relations, or work con- 
nected with our foreign assistance pro- 
grams, cannot be conducted in an atmos- 
phere of constant terror. Innocent third 
parties must not be subjected to kidnap- 
ing and death as a result of a struggle 
between a particular foreign government 
and its opponents. 

We should not withdraw our diplo- 
matic delegations because that is part of 
what the terrorists want—to disrupt di- 
plomacy and international relations. 

However, we must continue to make 
every stringent effort to protect our U.S. 
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representatives overseas. We must make 
such acts of kidnaping and murder ex- 
tremely costly to the terrorists and po- 
litically disadvantageous. Only then will 
they stop. 

Kidnaping, injury to, and killing of 
diplomats and other country representa- 
tives is an international crime against 
humanity. In the interest of safety, in- 
ternational law and relations, the most 
Stringent safety precautions must be 
taken and the criminal perpetrators 
punished. 

Dan Mitrione was 50 years old on Au- 
gust 4, married and the father of nine 
children. As chief of police at Richmond, 
Ind., for 5 years before he became an 
AID public safety adviser in 1960, and 
for 10 years before that as a Richmond 
police official, he devoted his energies to 
the social welfare of that city. He served 
on the boards of directors of the Child 
Guidance Council of Wayne County, and 
the Public Health Nursing Association of 
that county. He served his church, the 
Holy Family Church of Richmond, as a 
member of the adult council in an advi- 
sory capacity to the pastor, and as an 
usher. He was also on the board of the 
Wayne County Welfare Council, and 
served as leader in the Reid Memorial 
Hospital fund drive and the YMCA fund 
drive annually. 

Dan Mitrione was a dedicated public 
servant, & loving husband and father. 
His shocking murder at the hands of 
terrorists in a foreign land is inexplica- 
ble to his loved ones. 

I am certain that all my colleagues 
join me in extending our deepest sym- 


pathy to the Mitrione family in their 
grievious sorrow over their loss. 


THE SLIGHTLY HOARSE VOICE OF 
THE U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


(Mr, FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to th^ attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress an article ap- 
pearing in the Boston Sunday Globe of 
August 9, 1970, entitled, “The Slightly 
Hoarse Voice of the U.S. Information 
Agency." 

The article, by Dr. Edward L. Bernays 
of Cambridge, Mass., deserves attention 
because it forcefully focuses on the need 
for a reappraisal of our Government's 
information program. 

I know that Dr. Bernays is a man of 
boundless energy and great determina- 
tion. He is an author and a public re- 
lations expert—many call him dean of 
public relations—and a man of profound 
convictions. As Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Reappraisal of U.S. Overseas 
Information Policies and Programs, he 
has exerted tremendous effort in urging 
new directions, new duties, and new em- 
phases in the U.S. Information Agency. 

I commend Dr. Bernays for his stim- 
ulating and important article. His urgent 
call for new directions and new dimen- 
sions for U.S. public diplomacy is one 
which our Government is grappling 
with, I know all my colleagues will be 
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interested in what Dr. Edward L. 


Bernays has to say. 

The article follows: 

THE SLIGHTLY HOARSE VOICE OF THE U.S. 
INFORMATION AGENCY 

The testimony of experts at a House For- 
eign Affairs Subcommiüittee hearing 18 months 
ago to explore the future of United States 
public diplomacy produced the disheartening 
disclosure that the reputation of the United 
States was at its lowest point in the last 50 
years. 

In a worldwide survey I made and reported 
to the subcommittee, I found that people 
had lost faith in the ability of the United 
States to lead the free world. Public 
opinion studies of George Gallup Jr. and 
Lloyd Free, also reported at the time, dis- 
closed ambivalence towards the United 
States. People deplored happenings in the 
United States. But they admired our 
strength, idealism and generosity, the desire 
of our people to do good, and our scientific 
and cultural contributions. 

The assassinations of President John F. 
Kennedy, Senator Robert Kennedy and the 
Reverend Martin Luther King Jr., and the 
Vietnam war depleted the reservoir of good- 
will towards the United States. All over the 
world, people were shocked and disheartened 
at what they believed was the shattering of 
the American dream. 

A more recent survey abroad by Gallup 
indicates that our troop withdrawals from 
Vietnam, somewhat reduced violence іп the 
United States, the moon landing and the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia have 
somewhat bettered the reputation of the 
United States globally, “not dramatically, but 
decisively.’” 

In a more peaceful and stable world, there 
might be less urgency in meeting this crisis 
in international understanding. We have 
neither world peace nor stability today. Our 
present status in world opinion demands 
immediate action. Fantasies and illusions, 
prejudices and distortions must not be per- 
mitted to dominate attitudes of other people 
towards us. 

A new powerful instrumentality is avail- 
able to help achieve our goals of interna- 
tional  understanding—public diplomacy. 
Public diplomacy aims to affect the relations 
of the people of one nation to another 
through the mass media and other channels 
Of open communication. Previously, secret 
diplomacy, carried on by diplomats behind 
closed doors, dominated relations between one 
nation and another. Now publics everywhere 
have their say in helping determine foreign 
policy decisions. Public opinion expresses 
itself in public pressure to bring about the 
action it wants. 

Governments now deal with other peoples 
through public díplomacy. The world has 
become a room and a whisper is conveyed 
to its far corners. The nations of the world 
have acted on this reality. They practice 
public diplomacy. 

Public diplomacy is of increasing impor- 
tance to us as a nation for several reasons: 
Governments all over the world have recog- 
nized that attitudes of one people towards 
another may rest on distortion, ignorance, 
prejudice or other false assumptions. If 
critical situations arose between our country 
and other countries, we might find that 
fantasy and illusion of its people governed 
their attitudes and actions toward us. 

The communications revolution of the last 
half century, through radio and television, 
gave many people around the world instan- 
taneous perception of life in other places. 
Events were brought to the eyes and ears, 
hearts and minds of millions previously un- 
exposed to them. 

With the communications revolution came 
an information explosion. With an expand- 
ing sense of the world around them, people 
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read more, became more interested in the 
world. Greater curiosity provided millions of 
&dditional readers and viewers for public 
diplomacy. 

The United States first practiced public 
diplomacy formally in World War I. The 
United States Committee on Public Infor- 
mation under George Creel, of which I was 
a staff member, was given this task. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson and the Committee 
were handicapped by slowness of communi- 
cation, the non-existence of social scientists 
who could be depended on for guidance. The 
important work of such social scientists on 
international political communications as 
Harold Lasswell of Yale, David McClelland of 
Harvard and W. Phillips Davidson of Colum- 
bia was still in the future. 

Attempts at public diplomacy were primi- 
tive, compared to today's resources. Yet the 
United States Committee on Public In- 
formation brought the words of President 
Wilson and his war to end all wars and to 
make the world safe for democracy over the 
heads of emperors and kings to the peo- 
ple. Despite handicaps, historians at the end 
of World War I wrote that words won the 
war. 

After World War I, the arm of the govern- 
ment that had so tentatively but effectively 
carried on public diplomacy was abolished. 
Activity in this general area from 1919 to 
1953 in the State Department, passed 
through many vicissitudes. In 1953 the 
Smith Mundt act, calling for an independent 
agency for public diplomacy, created the 
United States Information Agency. In that 
early Cold War period it emphasized count- 
er-communist propaganda. Most non-com- 
munist countries believed that monolithic 
communism intended to take over the world. 

Accelerating impact of the communica- 
tions revolution, rising expectation of people 
everywhere, unsettled world conditions in- 
duced each succeeding administration to 
continue public diplomacy lest we become 
the victims of the imbalanced viewpoints 
of our neighbors. The United States Infor- 
mation Agency continued to function, 

Our instrument of public diplomacy, the 
USIA, today is a huge organization, head- 
quartered in Washington. Its global staff of 
over eleven thousand tells the United States 
story to the rest of the world. It telecasts pro- 
grams to over 90 countries. Its 104 transmit- 
ters of the Voice of America beam over 1000 
broadcasts in 36 languages via short and 
medium wave. It uses movies, books, printed 
matter and other media. It directs cultural 
activities through overseas missions and bi- 
national centers, operates 200 overseas li- 
braries and reading program and supervises 
United States participation in international 
affairs and exhibitions. It conducts public 
opinion researches overseas and assesses for 
other departments of government the effect 
overseas of present and proposed policies. We 
taxpayers will, according to President Nixon’s 
recent budget figures, pay $194,917,000 for 
the United States Information Agency next 
year. 

Unfortunately the promise of the Agency 
has not been fulfilled. It is inefficient and in- 
effective. The Agency over the last years has 
been evaluated by Congressional authorities, 
by the United States Advisory Commission on 
Information, the watching agency set up 
by Congress, by scholars and by voluntary 
groups, such as the Emergency Committee 
for a Reappraisal of United States Informa- 
tion Policies and Programs, of which I am 
chairman. 

On October 22, 1969, at the Overseas Press 
Club of New York under the auspices of the 
Oversea Press Club Foundation and our 
Emergency Committee, an all day session of 
experts presented the case for a reappraisal 
of the Agency. 
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Some deficiencies of the Agency brought to 
light: The Agency puts too much emphasis 
on words and too little on policy. It func- 
tions as a huge mimeograph machine. 
Chester Bowles once said, “A good informa- 
tion policy can aid a positive policy, but can- 
not assist a mistaken one.” Our foreign policy 
begins at home in domestic policy and action. 
After news is transmitted abroad, a civil 
rights riot in the South becomes a part of 
our international relations. 

The Agency since its creation has had con- 
tinuing problems of administration, pro- 

£, personnel, news distribution, 
transmitter construction and location, of 
public opinion research and of assurance of 
receiving adequate continuing support. After 
some fifty years, seventeen of them of in- 
dependent existence, no fundamental opera- 
tion assumptions and no defined objectives 
prevail. 

Neither the public nor the members of 
Congress, with exceptions of course, under- 
stand clearly how vital a role the Agency 
could and should play in international rela- 
tions. 

The enabling act creating the Agency, 
which prohibits it from carrying on activities 
aimed at the American public, may be partly 
to blame. The lawmakers rightfully believed 
that a domestic program might be a danger 
to the country. The example of Goebbel’s 
propaganda in Hitler Germany was still fresh 
in their minds. With a Congress and public 
uninformed and apathetic, the Agency’s ob- 
jectives, budgetary needs, the qualifications 
of its director remain serious questions, un- 
asked and unanswered, 

The Agency lives below the surface of pub- 
lic visibility. Without overt public support 
of its director remain serinous question, un- 
asked and unanswered. 

Sometimes the Agency's fear of Congres- 
sional criticism has diluted its program. The 
Agency is still mindful of the Joseph Mc- 
Carthy period, when unjustified attacks upon 
it raised havoc in its overseas and domestic 
offices. And too many agencies interfere with 
the USIA, the State Department, the Penta- 
gon and Congress itself. 

Under these conditions, the Agency func- 
tions as a holding operation, often merely to 
advance the party in power. 

The goals of the USIA have never been 
defined on a long range basis. Each of the 
seven Agency directors in the past seventeen 
years has defined his goals or the President 
has done it for him. None today knows what 
its future goals are. Are they to promote the 
flow of ideas about the United States to the 
world, to support current United States for- 
eign policy? Are they to further goodwill for 
the United States, to provide counsel on pub- 
lic relations to the United States on foreign 
policy? Or are they to further the interests 
of the United States with the rest of the 
world or to balance distortions of attitudes 
to this country or to counter anti-U.S. prop- 
aganda? And what are the priorities and the 
relative importance of each of these? 

Probably as a result of public apathy, the 
Agency's directors picked for the job have 
not possessed the qualifications they should 
have for this highly professional assignment. 
They were chosen because they were cronies 
of the President, able to get along with Con- 
gress, paid off political debts, were well 
known, The position requires someone who is 
a social scientist, student of world history, 
social psychologist, professional persuader, 
practitioner in the art and science of com- 
munication and administrator. Today’s direc- 
tor does not have all the requisite qualifica- 
tions. 

The Agency today functions without pro- 
fessional knowledge of the art and science 
of communication or the culture patterns of 
target areas. In the use it makes of them, 
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social sciences might as well not exist. The 
USIA functions on a horse and buggy basis 
in a jet age. Only a fraction of what is neces- 
sary is spent for public opinion research to 
ensure that the message is geared to its pro- 
spective audience. Dean Gerhart D. Wiebe o1 
the Boston University School of Public Com- 
munication said bluntly of the agency: “It 
talks too much and listens too little.” 

The experts’ conclusions show indisputably 
that the United States Information Agency 
urgently needs new directions, new dimen- 
sions, new duties and new emphases. The 
Agency can only begin to fulfill its role after 
& clear redefinition of its objectives, its cur- 
rent needs and a thorough overhauling of op- 
erations. The Agency should participate fully 
in formulation of foreign policy. It should 
cooperate with social scientists in working 
out its strategy which should serve as a basis 
for its tactics. 

In its new mission, greater emphasis must 
be placed on personal contact of the Agency’s 
staff, an effective liaison with other govern- 
ment departments, on much more public 
opinion research abroad and more use of 
available research. A stable budget and better 
personnel training are needed. And of 
course, a qualified professional should head 
the Agency. 

Public diplomacy is fraught with many 
hazards. We must tap the social sciences. We 
know one people views another simplistically. 
False stereotypes often dominate attitudes. 
The media in one country tend to emphasize 
stereotypes to their constituencies. Effective 
international political communication re- 
quires special knowledge and skill. A one- 
way mimeograph operation may have the op- 
posite effect intended. Overseas information 
programs some years ago, without benefit of 
public opinion research, bragged about our 
electric refrigerators and vacuum cleaners 
and created envy instead of goodwill. 

Recommendations for a thorough going 
reappraisal of the Agency by a Presidential 
Commission have come from responsible 
knowledgeable quarters: the Subcommittee 
on International Movements and Organiza- 
tions of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee chaired by Congressman Dante B. Fas- 
cell, the United States Advisory Commission 
on Information, the watchdog commission, 
chaired by Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. In their last 
report they said, "How are the two hundred 
million of us to assure the thirty-three hun- 
dred million of them that we are on the right 
path and that it is wide enough for all to 
travel? 

Eventually if not now, it must be through 
knowing each other, then trusting each 
other. And 1f eventually, why not now?" 

Numerous newspapers, the McClatchy 
newspapers of California, the New York Dally 
News, the Los Angeles Times have editorially 
supported this reappraisal. 

Congressmen have introduced bills in the 
House calling for a reappraisal by a biparti- 
san Presidential Commission, among them 
Dante B. Fascell (Fla.), John A, Anderson 
(11.), Robert Taft, Jr. (O.), J. Glenn Beall, 
Jr. (Mo.), Daniel Button (N.Y.), Howard Pol- 
lock (Alaska), George Andrews (Ala.) and 
Samuel N. Friedel (Md.). But because of 
public apathy these bills have languished. 

In the United States, Joint Senate Res- 
olution 157 was introduced by the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, J. Wil- 
liam Pulbright, and is now pending. It calls 
for a Commission to Study Organizational 
Reforms in the Department of State, the 
Agency for International Development and 
the United States Information Agency and 
to recommend the most efficient and effec- 
tive means for the administration and oper- 
ation of the United States programs and 
activities in the field of foreign relations. 
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The commission is to consist of twelve 
members, eight of whom are not government 
officials and to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent: two Senate members appointed by the 
President of the Senate and two representa- 
tives appointed by the Speaker of the House. 
The appropriation is for $500,000. 

This Resolution, number 157, deserves the 
support of forward looking Americans. It 
should bring about the results the country 
needs. The proposed Commission should 
focus public opinion on the failings of the 
present USIA and its deficiencies and should 
recommend a new setup. The close associa- 
tion of the President with the Commission 
should assure that at long last the culture 
time lag we have been suffering from is 
eliminated. Then the USIA can function pro- 
fessionally and efficiently in the field of pub- 
lic diplomacy to improve our international re- 
lations and increase trust and understanding 
between the United States and the rest of 
the world. 


ROBB SAGENDORPH—“A MONAD- 
NOCK OF A MAN” 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently New Hampshire lost one of its 
leading citizens, Robb Sagendorph. He 
embodied the best in the term “Yankee,” 
and as such was eminently qualified to be 
editor of the well-known magazine bear- 
ing that name. To quote the words of the 
Keene Evening Sentinel, Robb was “one 
of New England's most outstanding citi- 
zens and a champion of rugged individ- 
ualism and enterprise who had devoted 
many years to preservation of Yankee 
ideals and interests, and had achieved 
national prominence in the literary 
field.” 

Outside of his part of New Hampshire, 
Robb Sagendorph was most widely 
known as the editor and publisher of the 
famed Old Farmer's Almanac, the old- 
est continually published booklet in 
America. From the time he became edi- 
tor in 1939, the circulation grew from 
fewer than 86,000 to over a million in 
1968. 

Within New Hampshire, however, Robb 
Sagendorph was known and admired as 
much for his personal character as for 
his business success. In an excellent edi- 
torial the Peterborough Transcript has 
succeeded in conveying an accurate 
image of the Robb Sagendorph who was 
respected, admired, and loved by his 
friends and his neighbors. This editorial 
was written for an audience composed al- 
most entirely of friends and neighbors of 
Robb, the readers of the weekly news- 
paper. It was written for people who 
knew Robb, and for us the article truly 
describes the man we knew: 

ROBB SAGENDORPH: “A MONADNOCK OF A Man” 

We lost a friend, and the area lost one of its 
most distinguished citizens, with the death 
of Robb Sagendorph. 

The Dubin publisher had achieved almost 
legendary status in his long career here as 
publisher-founder of Yankee magazine, and 
publisher-owner of the Old Farmer’s Al- 
manac. 

Robb was an activist. He was at times in- 
tolerant, and often impatient. He had a quick 
humor which could be misunderstood, but 
knowing the man attested to his sincerity. 
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In sports they claim that success is measured 
by a man's “color.” Robb Sagendorph was 
colorful, and we must add, controversial, 

The celebrated “Dublin Furnace Case" was 
perhaps his most controversial moment. 
Some may have forgotten that issue, or 
“heating crisis” which occurred 20-or-more 
years ago, but for those who remember it, 
most will concur that the central issue was a 
challenge to Robb’s integrity and leadership 
as a town official. 

Then there was the time Senior Selectman 
Sagendorph ordered the Town Hall “closed” 
after it had “shook like crazy" at a square 
dance, This issue, like the furnace argu- 
ment, made for considerable news copy, and 
we always felt Robb never exactly disliked 
how we handled the reporting. 

He had a biting disregard for convention, 
and though raised in a blue-blood tradition, 
Robb appeared much happier at his hide- 
away on Long Pond in Stoddard than at the 
Dublin Lake Club. He was a “have” in a 
community where the "have nots" can kick 
over the traces, but he was respected on both 
sides. 

As village moderator, he ran meetings “my 
way", &nd the people loved it. 

It was not unusual for Robb to phone us 
just to say hello, if for no more important 
reason. He would call to complain how we'd 
“spoiled” his week by an editorial position 
we had taken, or how we should be more 
alert to the “crime influence” at the region's 
doorstep. He would call to give us a news tip, 
or ask about the week's events. 

Most significant was when he called us last 
January to ask how we were feeling. We 
had missed some time at work because of 
the flu, and Robb had heard about it. He 
phoned from his hospital bed to wish us a 
speedy recovery. This was Robb Sagendorph, 
who knew then that his own days were num- 
bered, but whose thoughts were on others. 

Robb was described recently as a “Monad- 
nock of a man.” He sure was. 


POWER OF IMPEACHMENT 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I was gratified when the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary agreed publicly to open hearings on 
the impeachment of Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas, with witnesses ex- 
amined under oath, as I asked from the 
outset. 

The gentleman from New York’s com- 
mitment is conditioned, however, as to 
time and circumstances. Public hearings 
will be in order, he stated in an August 5 
news release: 

When the special subcommittee is satisfied 
that the facts indicate that an impeachable 
offense may have been committed. 


The definition of “ап impeachable of- 
fense” thus becomes crucial to the con- 
duct of free and full public hearings. 

The Constitution clearly entrusts the 
determination of this question to the 
conscience of the whole House of Repre- 
sentatives, which has the “sole power of 
impeachment.” 

In response to an earlier request from 
the chairman, Mr. CELLER, as detailed in 
my August 5 letter to him, last week I 
provided members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an independent and 
comprehensive legal memorandum on 
this question which was prepared by the 
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Detroit, Mich., law firm of Dykema, Gos- 

sett, Spencer, Goodnow & Trigg. 

I now make this excellent study by 
Attorneys Bethel B. Kelley and Daniel G. 
Wyllie available to all Members, together 
with two covering letters which are self- 
explanatory: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1970. 

Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Rayburn 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

ОЕАВ Mr. CHAIRMAN: Last May 15 you re- 
quested me to furnish your Special Subcom- 
mittee with my views on the “good behay- 
ior” provision of the Constitution with re- 
spect to the tenure of office of Federal judges 
and justices. 

I responded on May 20, stating that my 
views on this subject had been set forth 
rather fully in my April 15 speech to the 
House, but adding that a more compelling 
and learned legal exposition certainly was 
possible and that I was in the process of 
obtaining such a study. 

I requested the distinguished Detroit, 
Michigan law firm of Dykema, Gossett, 
Spencer, Goodnow & Trigg to independently 
research this important question and pro- 
vide me, without reference to any current 
impeachment proceedings or to my personal 
conclusions of last April 15, a comprehensive 
and objective opinion. I felt that this would 
be of greater value to Members of the House 
and of your Committee than any mere elab- 
oration of my views. 

The resulting “Kelley Memorandum” with 
covering letter to me from Bethel B. Kelley 
is enclosed pursuant to your request. 

I most respectfully renew my request to 
you in my letter of July 29, 1970 for a copy 
of the June 1 submission by Judge Rifkind 
setting forth the views of the attorney for 
the accused on the “Role of Counsel and Re- 
lated Procedural Matters” and his May 18 
legal submission described in his letter of 
that date as “a separate legal memorandum 
on what constitutes grounds for impeach- 
ment.” I would like to have an opportunity 
to study the legal questions raised in both 
these papers. 

Warm personal regards, 
GERALD R. FORD, 
Member of Congress. 


DYKEMA, WHEAT, SPENCER, GOODNOW, 
& Trice, 
Detroit, Mich., June 23, 1970. 
Re: The Impeachment Process. 
Hon. GERALD R. Forp, Jr., 
The Capital, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Forp: Some time ago, 
you asked me to review the authorities re- 
lating to the Impeachment Process as it ap- 
plies to the Federal Judiciary, and to discuss 
the authorities dealing with the subject. In 
particular, you requested an opinion as to 
whether judicial “misbehavior” as it relates 
to the Judicial Tenure Article of the Con- 
stitution (Article III, Section One) may con- 
stitute an independent ground for impeach- 
ment of a judicial officer even though such 
misbehavior might not constitute an indict- 
able “crime or misdemeanor” under Article 
II, Section Four. With the assistance of my 
associate, Daniel G. Wyllie, we have prepared 
and enclose herewith à Memorandum con- 
cerning the matter. We conclude, that mis- 
behavior by a Federal Judge may constitute 
an impeachable offense though the conduct 
may not be an indictable “crime or misde- 
meanor". We refer you to the enclosed 
Memorandum for our complete discussion of 
the subject and for our reasons for our con- 
clusions, 

Sincerely, 
BETHEL B. KELLEY. 
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MEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE CONGRESSION- 
AL IMPEACHMENT POWER AS IT RELATES TO 
THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The United States Constitution, Article 
III, Section One, provides that “The judges, 
both of the Supreme and inferior Courts, 
shall hold their offices during good be- 
havior...” Article II, Section Four provides 
that “The President, Vice President, and all 
civil officers of the United States, shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for, 
and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” The rela- 
tionship of these provisions has been the 
subject of much controversy in virtually 
every impeachment proceeding brought 
against a Federal judge which has resulted 
in a Senate trial. The purpose of this memo- 
randum is to trace the development of this 
controversy and to attempt to delineate the 
exact nature of the impeachment power as 
it relates to the Federal Judiciary. The prob- 
lem basically involves the definition of an 
impeachable offense. The basic source mate- 
rial for such a determination 1s, first, the 
Constitution itself, second, the debates of 
Congress in interpretation of that power, 
third, the application of the constitutional 
provision in the nine (9) impeachment pro- 
ceedings involving the Federal Judiciary, 
and fourth, the comments of scholars who 
have analyzed the problem. 

Before an extensive examination of the 
debates is made, a brief review of the vari- 
ous impeachment proceedings resulting in a 
Senate trial of a Federal judge is in order, 
The first impeachment of a Federal judge, 
and the first impeachment to succeed, was 
that of John Pickering, United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the District of New Hamp- 
shire. Judge Pickering was charged with the 
violation of a United States Statute by 
wrongfully releasing a yessel which had been 
seized by the government without requiring 
the prescribed indemnity bond, He was also 
charged with conducting court while intoxi- 
cated and with blasphemy on the bench. 
Judge Pickering did not respond to the 
Articles of Impeachment but his son did and 
was allowed to introduce testimony to show 
that the judge was mentally irresponsible. 
The Senate convicted the Judge on each of 
the articles and removed him from office on 
March 12, 1804. 

On the same day, the House of Representa- 
tives voted to impeach Samuel Chase, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court on eight 
articles. He was charged with certain mis- 
conduct to the prejudice of impartial justice 
in the course of a trial for sedition, with mis- 
conduct in improperly inducing or coercing 
& grand jury to return an indictment 
against an editor of a newspaper for an al- 
leged breach of the sedition laws and with 
misconduct in addressing an inflammatory 
harangue to a grand jury. In the course of 
the trial an extensive debate was had con- 
cerning the nature of the impeachment 
power. The impeachment failed for want of 
& two-thirds majority even though a major- 
ity voted to convict on several of the articles. 

James H. Peck, Judge of the United States 
District Court for the District of Missouri, 
was impeached in 1830 on one general article, 
containing eighteen specifications, charging 
abuse of official power and arbitrary conduct 
in severely punishing for contempt of court 
an attorney who had published a criticism 
of one of the judge's opinions. In his an- 
swer, the Judge alleged that his conduct was 
legally correct and justifiable, and he denied 
the existence of a malicious motive. The trial 
resulted in a majority of the Senate voting 
against impeachment, 

In 1862, Judge West H. Humphries was im- 
peached and convicted for activities relating 
to the secession of Tennessee and for serving 
as a Confederate Judge. Judge Humphries 
did not appear to defend the articles and 
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was. removed by a unanimous vote of the 
Senate. 

The next impeachment affecting the judi- 
ciary was that of Charles Swayne, United 
States District Judge for Florida. In 1904, 
Judge Swayne was impeached on twelve arti- 
cles, charging that he had rendered false 
claims in his expense accounts; that he had 
appropriated to his own use, without making 
compensations therefor, a certain railroad 
car belonging to a defunct railroad company, 
then in the hands of a receiver appointed by 
the Judge; that he had resided outside of his 
judicial district in violation of the statute; 
and that he had maliciously adjudged cer- 
tain parties to be in contempt of court and 
had imposed excessive punishments upon 
them. The judge defended, ànd was acquitted 
by a majority on each article. 

In 1912, the House of Representatives im- 
peached Robert W. Archbald, United States 
Circuit Judge for the Commerce Court, upon 
thirteen articles. The articles charged the 
judge with the use of his official power and 
influence to secure business favors and con- 
cessions. He was also charged with various 
misconduct while a District Court Judge, but 
was acquitted thereon apparently because 
the Senate did not wish to set a precedent 
of impeaching a person for acts occurring 
while in a former office. The judge was found 
guilty on five of thirteen articles. 

In 1926, George W. English, United States 
District Judge from Illinois, was impeached 
for an abuse of power in the suspension and 
disbarment of two attorneys and for using 
his office for personal gain by appointing a 
personal friend as the sole bankruptcy referee 
for his court. The charges against Judge Eng- 
lish were dropped after he resigned from 
office. 

In 1933, Harold Louderback, United States 
District Judge from California, was im- 
peached by the House of Representatives. 
The articles charged the judge with using 
his office for the enrichment of his personal 
friends and political allies by appointing 
them as receivers even though no receiver 
should have been appointed and though the 
persons appointed did not qualify. Judge 
Louderback was acquitted on all articles. 

The last impeachment proceeding was 
brought in 1936 against Halsted L. Ritter, 
United States District Judge for Florida. Of 
the seven Articles of Impeachment, the first 
six alleged specific instances of wrongdoing 
on the part of Judge Ritter involving the 
use of his office for personal gain, including 
the receipt of “kickbacks” from legal fees he 
awarded to his former law partner. Judge 
Ritter was acquitted on all six of these ar- 
ticles. The seventh article was a recitation of 
the first six and charged the judge with 
bringing his office into disrespect by his ques- 
tionable conduct. On this article, Judge Rit- 
ter was convicted and removed from office. 
As will be noted later, the Ritter case is one 
of the most enlightening because it was the 
only trial in which individual senators filed 
written opinions expressing their reasons for 
their votes. 

The impeachment trial of Judge Picker- 
ing affords little precedental value because 
of the tragic circumstances under which he 
was impeached and because he did not actu- 
ally defend himself at the trial. However, a 
minor debate took place over the form of 
the question to be put to the Senate. Some 
senators insisted that they should be asked 
whether the judge was guilty of "high crimes 
and misdemeanors”. They took the position 
that the Senate must first determine whether 
the facts alleged in the Articles of Im- 
peachment were true, and then it must de- 
cide whether they constituted impeachable 
offenses, However, a majority of the Senate 
decided that the question should be merely 
whether the judge was guilty as “charged”. 
3 Hind's Precedents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives 707 (1970), [Hereinafter cited 
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Hind]. Although this form of question was 
used in subsequent impeachment trials, little 
emphasis has been placed on the fact that it 
implies that the Senate is not limited to 
removal by impeachment for "high crimes 
and misdemeanors” only. 

The first extensive debate concerning the 
nature of the impeachment power occurred 
during the trial of Justice Chase, In that case, 
counsel for Chase stoutly maintained that 
impeachment would only lie for “indictable 
offenses”. Counsel for Chase advanced three 
major arguments in support of this proposi- 
tion. The first contention was that the very 
definition of the words “high crimes and 
misdemeanors” means an “indictable of- 
fense", As Luther Martin, a member of the 
Constitutional Convention, said on behalf 
of Justice Chase: 

“There can be no doubt but that treason 
and bribery are indictable offenses. We have 
only to inquire, then, what is meant by high 
crimes and misdemeanors? What is the true 
meaning of the word ‘crime?’ It is the breach 
of some law which renders the person who 
violates it liable to punishment, There can 
be no crime committed where no such law 
is violated. 

“Thus it appears crimes and misdemeanors 
are the violation of a law exposing the per- 
son to punishment and are used in contra- 
distinction to those breaches of law which 
are mere private injuries, and only entitie 
the injured to a civil remedy.” 3 Hind 762. 

The second assertion made in support of 
the proposition that impeachable offenses 
must be “indictable” was that all the pro- 
visions of the Constitution relating to im- 
peachment are couched in the terminology 
of the criminal laws. Thus, a civil officer 
must be “convicted of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors”, U.S. Const, Art. II, Sect. 4. “The 
trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury.” U.S. Const. 
Art. III, Sect. 2. "No person shall be con- 
victed [of impeachment] without the con- 
currence of two-thirds of the members 
present." U.S, Const. Art. I, Sect. 3. These 
clauses of the Constitution, argued counsel 
for Chase, support the principle that im- 
peachment is in effect a criminal prosecu- 
tion which cannot be maintained without 
the proof of some indictable offense of the 
laws. 3 Hind 767. 

The third point raised by Chase's counsel 
was that the framers of the Constitution 
intentionally restricted impeachment to in- 
dictable offenses to safeguard the independ- 
ence of the judiciary. A judge must be free 
to decide the cases before him based on his 
own conscience without having to fear im- 
peachment because two-thirds of the Senate 
disagree with him. It should be noted that 
the impeachment of Justice Chase was ap- 
parently motivated, to a large degree, by 
political factors. Justice Chase was a Federal- 
ist who had incurred the wrath of the Jef- 
fersonian Republicans by many of his rul- 
ings. His counsel contended that the stabil- 
ity and integrity of the Supreme Court de- 
manded a strict interpretation of the im- 
peachment clause. As one of his counsel 
stated in the debate: 

“I have considered these observations on 
the necessary independence of the judiciary 
applicable and important to the case before 
this honorable court, to repeal the wild idea 
that a judge may be impeached and re- 
moved from office although he has violated 
no law of the country, but merely on the 
vague and changing opinions of right and 
wrong—propriety and impropriety of de- 
meanor. For if this is to be the tenure on 
which a judge holds his office and charac- 
ter; if by such a standard his judicial con- 
duct is to be adjudged criminal or innocent, 
there is an end to the independence of our 
judiciary.” 3 Hind 760. 

In response to the position advanced by 
the counsel for the Justice, the House Man- 
agers contended that impeachable offenses 
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are not limited to indictable crimes. They 
argued that the Constitution, in restrict- 
ing punishment for impeachment to removal 
from and disqualification for office, makes 
a distinction between “indictable” offenses 
and “impeachable” offenses. Insofar as the 
conduct of a judge is injurious to society be- 
cause it is an abuse of the office he holds, it 
is impeachable. Insofar as the conduct is 
criminal in nature, it may be indictable 
and punishable under the criminal law. 3 
Hind 739. The Managers also contended that 
the Justice, by violating his oath of office 
to be fair and impartial in the administra- 
tion of justice, committed an impeachable 
offense. 3 Hind 753. 

The most illuminating argument advanced 
by the House Managers is that a Judge may 
be impeached for misbehavior without re- 
sort to the impeachment provisions in Ar- 
ticle II, Sect. 4. Said the Managers: 

“The Constitution declares that ‘the judges 
of both the Supreme and inferior Courts 
shall hold their commissions during good 
behavior.’ The plain and correct inference 
to be drawn from the language is, that a 
judge is to hold his office so long as he de- 
means himseif well in it; and whenever he 
shall not demean himself well, he shall be 
removed. I therefore contend that a judge 
would be liable to impeachment under the 
Constitution, even without the insertion of 
that clause which declares, that ‘all civil offi- 
cers of the United States shall be removed 
for the commission of treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors.’ The 
nature of the tenure by which a judge holds 
his office is such that, for any act of mis- 
behavior in office, he is liable for removal. 
These acts of misbehavior may be of various 
kinds, some which may, indeed, be punishable 
under our laws by indictment; but there 
may be others which the lawmakers may not 
have pointed out, involving such a flagrant 
breach of duty in a judge, either by doing 
that which he ought not to have done or in 
omitting to do that which he ought to have 
done, that no man of common understand- 
ing would hesitate to say he ought to be im- 
peached for it.” 3 Hind 740. 

According to this argument, the tenure 
provision of the Constitution draws a dis- 
tinction between judges and other civil of- 
ficers. Both judges and other civil officers 
may be impeached for “treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors.” But 
judges may also be impeached for misbe- 
havior. This additional ground for impeach- 
ment is required in the case of judges be- 
cause of their life tenure while other civil 
Officers. аге subject to periodic removal for 
misbehavior through the ballot box. This 
contention also relies on a construction of 
the impeachment provision. Article II, Sec- 
tion 4 provides that “civil officers shall be 
removed . . .” [Emphasis added]. Thus, it 
is & mandatory but not a restrictive provi- 
sion. It leaves the power in the Congress to 
determine what, if any, other offenses or 
conduct is impeachable. This argument is 
important because it supplies the basis for 
other arguments which were raised in sub- 
sequent impeachment proceedings. 

Although Justice Chase was acquitted, it 
cannot be said that his trial set a precedent 
that only indictable offenses are impeach- 
&ble. It is impossible to determine upon 
which factors the vote of an individual sen- 
ator turned. A vote for acquittal could have 
meant that the facts charged were not 
proven or that the facts proven did not con- 
stitute an impeachable offense. Unquestion- 
ably, some votes also were politically moti- 
vated. However, at least one commentator 
stated that: 

“A precedent was established to the effect 
that the judges are not to be removed from 
office because of the content of their de- 
cisions or because of unusual or offensive 
mannerisms. Removal from office is in order 
only for serious misconduct, or charges bor- 
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dering on the criminal.” Blackmur, On the 
Removal of Judges: The Impeachment Trial 
of Samuel Chase, 48 J. of Am. Jud. Soc’y, 
183, 184 (1964). 

The proposition that an impeachable of- 
fense need not be “indictable” was assumed 
to have been settled by all parties in the 
trial of Judge Peck in 1830. The Managers for 
the House of Representatives defined an im- 
peachable offense on the part of a judge as 
follows: 

"A judicial misdemeanor consists . . . in 
doing an illegal act, colore officii, with bad 
motives, or in doing an act within the com- 
petency of the court or judge in some cases, 
but unwarranted in a particular case from 
the facts existing in that case, with bad 
motives." 3 Hind 798. 

Former President Buchanan, then а mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, stated 
in the course of argument that misbehavior 
on the part of a judge is a forfeiture of the 
office. He conceded that the Chase trial set- 
tled that the judicial misbehavior must con- 
sist of a violation of the Constitution or 
some known law of the land, but it need not 
be “indictable” because misbehavior could 
consist in the abuse of a power granted to 
the judge, such as the contempt power, as 
well as in the usurpation of authority. 3 
Hind 800. 

Counsel for Peck did not dispute this 
position, but argued that the abuse of official 
power must have been intentional. Their 
position was that a mere mistake on the part 
of the judge as to what his powers were 
could not constitute an impeachable offense. 
They claimed that a Judge must act with the 
knowledge that he was violating the law in 
order to commit an impeachable offense, 3 
Hind 802. Since the discussion of the power 
of impeachment in the Peck case was merely 
preliminary with the main force of the 
arguments going to the question of law as 
the right of the judge to punish for con- 
tempt and the question of fact as to his 
intention, the Peck trial added little defini- 
tion to the precise nature of the impeach- 
ment power. 

The major point of debate during the im- 
peachment trial of Judge Swayne in 1904 
was whether a judge could be impeached for 
misconduct not directly related to his judi- 
cial duties. As noted earlier, none of the 
misconduct charges against Judge Swayne 
took place while he was actually holding 
court. His counsel argued that all previous 
impeachments, both English and American, 
conclusively established that impeachment 
would lie only for misconduct in the exer- 
cise of the office since none had ever involved 
the personal misbehavior of a judge. Their 
position rested on the proposition that the 
term “high crimes and misdemeanors” was 
a term of art which must be construed in 
light of English parliamentary usage. 3 Hind 
322-25. As counsel for Swayne stated: 

“In English and American Parliamentary 
and Constitutional law, the judicial mis- 
conduct which rises to the dignity of a high 
crime and misdemeanor must consist of 
judicial acts, performed with an evil or 
wicked intent, by a judge while administer- 
ing justice in a court, either between private 
persons or between a private person and the 
government of a State. All personal mis- 
conduct of a judge occurring during his 
tenure of office and not coming within that 
category must be classed among the offenses 
for which a judge may be removed by ad- 
dress, a method of a removal which the 
framers of our Constitution refused to em- 
body therein." 3 Hind 336. 

The reference to “removal by address" 
referred to a practice used in England. In 
England, impeachment had a much broader 
Scope since it could be used against any sub- 
Ject of the king and the penalty was not 
restricted to removal from office. A majority 
of both houses of Parliament could request 
the king to remove an official without con- 
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victing him of impeachment. Counsel for 
Swayne contended that the refusal to adopt 
this method of removal showed that the im- 
peachment power was intended to be re- 
stricted to “high crimes and misdemeanors” 
committed in an official capacity. Counsel 
pointed out that “removal by address" was 
deliberately left out of the Constitution “with 
а view of giving stability to those who hold 
the offices, and especially the judges." 3 
Hind 329. Counsel for Swayne placed em- 
phasis on the fact that during the Constitu- 
tional Convention, Randolph opposed the 
motion to include "removal by address" be- 
cause it would weaken too much the inde- 
pendence of the judges. 3 Hind 329. Counsel 
also argued that the substitution of the term 
"high crimes and misdemeanors" in Article 
II, Section 4, for the original term “mal- 
administration" added further proof of an 
intentional restriction of the impeachment 
power. 3 Hind 327. 

In the Swayne case, the managers for the 
House of Representatives contended that the 
Constitution was not intended to restrict 
impeachment to conduct directly related to 
the official duties of a fudge. They referred 
to the absurdity in holding that a judge, who 
had been convicted and imprisoned for mur- 
der, could not be impeached because of his 
conduct did not occur while on the bench. 3 
Hind 328. Instead, the managers submitted 
that the Constitution gave Congress the 
power to impeach a judicial officer for any 
misbehavior that showed disqualification to 
hold and exercise the office, whether moral, 
intellectual or physical, since the judicial 
tenure is expressly conditioned upon the 
good behavior of the judge. 3 Hind 339. 

The House Managers in the Swayne trial 
again advanced an argument which had been 
raised in the Chase trial. They contended 
that Article I, sections 2 and 3, which give 
the House and Senate the sole impeachment 
power are merely jurisdictional and not defi- 
nitional clauses, Article II, Section 4, they 
said, is a mandatory provision directing Con- 
gress to remove those officers who are con- 
victed of treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors. The managers 
stated that there may be other offenses for 
which an officer may be impeached. Article 
III, Section 1 provides a definition of such ad- 
ditional grounds in the case of the judiciary, 
ie. misdemeanor. 3 Hind 340. The managers 
concluded that: 

"Our fathers adopted & Constitution under 
which official malfeasance, and nonfeasance, 
and in some cases, misfeasance, may be the 
subject of impeachment, although not made 
criminal by act of Congress, or so recognized 
by the common law of England, or of any 
State of the Union. They adopted impeach- 
ment as а means of removing men from of- 
fice whose misconduct imperils the public 
safety and renders them unfit to occupy offi- 
cial position, Al] American text writers sup- 
port this view." 3 Hind 340. 

Indeed, the textual authorities have 1n fact 
unanimously rejected the position that a 
"high crime or misdemeanor" must be an 
"indictable" offense before an impeachment 
will He, As was stated by Roger Foster: 

"The Constitution provides that ‘the 
judges, of both the Supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their office during good be- 
havior.’ This necessarily implies that they 
may be removed in case of bad behavior. But 
no means, except impeachment, is provided 
for their removal, and judicial misconduct is 
not indictable by either a statute of the 
United States or the common law.” 1 Б. Fos- 
ter, Commentaries on the Constitution of 
the United States 569. 

George Curtis looked to the purpose of the 
impeachment power in his statement: 

"The purposes of an impeachment lie 
wholly beyond the penalties of the statute 
or the customary law. The object of the pro- 
ceeding is to ascertain whether cause exists 
for removing a public officer from office. 
Such a cause may be found in the fact that, 
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either in the discharge of his office or aside 
from its functions, he has violated a law or 
committed what is technical denominated 
a crime. But a cause for removal from office 
may exist when no offense against positive 
law has been committed, as when the indi- 
vidual has from immorality or imbecility or 
maladministration become unfit to exercise 
the office.” 2 G. Curtis, History of the Con- 
stitution of the United States 260. 

See also Cooley, Principles on Constitu- 
tional Law 178; 1 Story on the Constitution 
§ 796-799 (5th Ed); 2 Watson on the Con- 
stitution 1034; Rawle on the Constitution 
209. As was stated in the American and Eng- 
lish Encyclopedia of Law: 

“The cases, then, seem to establish that 
impeachment is not a mere mode of pro- 
cedure for the punishment of indictable 
crimes; that the phrase ‘high crimes and mis- 
demeanors’ is to be taken, not in its common 
law but in its broader parliamentary sense, 
and is to be interpreted in the light of par- 
liamentary usage; that in this sense it in- 
cludes not only crimes for which an indict- 
ment may be brought, but grave political 
offenses, corruptions, maladministration, or 
neglect of duty involving moral turpitude, 
arbitrary and oppressive conduct, and even 
gross improprieties, by judges and high offi- 
cers of state, although such offenses be not 
of a character to render the offender liable 
to an indictment either at common law or 
under any statute." XV American and English 
Encyclopedia of Law 1066 (2d Ed) (Emphasis 
added). 

Although many excellent arguments were 
raised by both sides in the Swayne trial, it 
cannot be conclusively stated which posi- 
tion carried the day. Judge Swayne’s acquit- 
tal could have been due to the fact that the 
Senate thought that impeachable miscon- 
duct must be directly related to the office 
or that the facts charged were not proven, or 
even that the judge's proven conduct, al- 
though impeachable, did not warrant re- 
moval from office. However, it is difficult to 
understand how the Senate could have 
adopted the first position because of its ob- 
vious result in leaving no remedy as to re- 
moval of a judge who has been imprisoned 
by a State or Federal Court for crimes com- 
mitted in his personal life, totally unrelated 
to his office or Judicial duties. 

The impeachment trial in which Judge 
Robert W. Archbald was found guilty in 1912 
was the first proceeding resulting in removal 
in which the nature of the impeachment 
power was extensively debated. In adopting 
the Articles of Impeachment, the House of 
Representatives took the position that a 
breach of judicial "good behavior", regardless 
of its criminality, was impeachable. The 
Chairman of the Impeachment Committee 
conceded that none of the Articles would 
sustain a criminal charge. 3 Proceedings of 
the United States Senate in the Trial of Im- 
peachment of Robert W. Archbald 1745 
(1912). The Chairman of that committee 
stated the charges as follows: 

"From 1908 to the present time we have 
shown that he has been acting improperly 
and violating good judicial ethics by prosti- 
tuting his official position for personal profit 
and otherwise.” Id. at 747. 

In the Senate, counsel for the judge ad- 
hered to the argument which had been made 
previously on the part of the counsel for 
Justice Chase that an impeachable offense 
must be, by the very terms of the Constitu- 
tion, an indictable offense, or at the very 
least, must have the characteristics of a 
crime. They attempted to sustain this propo- 
sition, as did counsel for Chase, by referring 
to the fact that the impeachment power 
throughout the Constitution is couched in 
the terminology of the criminal law. See 6 
Cannon's Precedents of the House of Rep- 
resentatives 636-37 (1936) [Hereinafter re- 
ferred to as Cannon]. 

On the other hand, the House Managers 
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advanced several theories to prove that non- 
indictable judicial misbehavior was im- 
peachable. The broadest of these theories was 
that the Constitution left the definition of 
the “high crimes and misdemeanors” and ju- 
dicial “good behavior” to Congress, placing 
no restrictions on the impeachment power 
except to limit its use to civil officers and its 
punishment to removal and disqualification 
from office. As Manager Sterling said in his 
final argument: 

“And so, Mr. President, I say, that outside 
of the language of the Constitution which 
I quoted there is no law which binds the 
Senate in this case today except that law 
which is prescribed by their own conscience, 
and on that, and on that alone, must de- 
pend the result of this trial. Each Senator 
must fix his own standard; and the result 
of this trial depends on whether or not these 
offenses charged against Judge Archbald 
come within the law laid down by the con- 
tie of each Senator himself." 6 Cannon 

In rebutting the argument that conduct to 
be impeachable must be indictable, the man- 
agers pointed to the object of the impeach- 
ment power. Impeachment, they said, is not 
intended to punish the individual but rather 
to protect the public "from injury at the 
hands of their own servants and to purify 
the public service.” 6 Cannon 643. Thus, ac- 
cording to this argument, a Federal judge 
should be removed “whenever, by reason of 
misbehavior, misconduct, malconduct, or 
maladministration, the judge has demon- 
oum his unfitness to continue in office." 

The managers also advanced the theory 
based upon a construction of the judicial 
tenure provision [Article III, Section 1] and 
the removal provision [Article II, Section 4]. 
It must be assumed that the two provisions 
were not intended to be mutually antago- 
nistic, therefore, the judicial tenure pro- 
vision is of necessity either an addition to 
ihe enumerated offenses of the removal sec- 
tion or a definition of “high crimes and mis- 
demeanors” as applied to the judiciary to 
include misbehavior. Any other interpreta- 
tion would destroy the effect of the “good 
behavior” clause which would be a viola- 
tion of the basic rule of constitutional con- 
struction which gives full effect to all words. 
6 Cannon 643. Thus, the managers con- 
tended that the Constitution adopted one 
standard for the judiciary and another for 
all other civil officers, saying: 

“In other words, our forefathers in framing 
the Constitution have wisely seen fit to 
provide a requisite of holding office on the 
part of a judge that does not apply to 
other civil officers. The reason for this is 
apparent. The President, Vice President, and 
other civil officers, except for judges, hold 
their positions for a definite fixed term, and 
any misbehavior in office on the part of any 
of them can be rectified by the people or 
the appointing power when the term of office 
expires. But the judge has no such tenure 
of office. He is placed beyond the people or 
the appointing power and is, therefore, sub- 
ject only to removal for misbehavior. Since 
he cannot be removed unless he be im- 
peached by the House of Representatives, 
tried and convicted by the Senate, it must 
necessarily follow that misbehavior in office 
is an impeachable offense.” 6 Cannon 650 
(Emphasis added). 

In rebutting an argument that the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary demands a strict 
interpretation of the Constitution, the man- 
agers replied that the Constitution was not 
meant to establish an irresponsible judiciary. 
The office is a public trust and someone must 
determine whether that trust has been 
abused. The Constitution required that 
Congress make the determination. Said the 
managers: 

“In requiring first of all a majority of 
the House of Representatives in order to 
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prefer articles of impeachment and then two- 
thirds of the Members of the Senate to con- 
vict, they hedged the power about with all 
the safeguards necessary to protect the up- 
right official and yet leave it sufficient play 
to preserve the public welfare.” 6 Cannon 
648. 

In summation, the Managers submitted 
that a judge ought to be removed when his 
acts are “calculated with absolute certainty 
to bring the court into public obloquy and 
contempt and to seriously affect the admin- 
istration of justice." 6 Cannon 647. 

In commenting on the outcome of the 
Archbald trial, one of the House Managers 
subsequently wrote: 

"[I]t will be observed, none of the articles 
exhibited against Judge Archbald charged 
an indictable offense, or even a violation of 
positive law. Indeed, most of the specific 
acts proved in evidence were not intrinsi- 
cally wrong, and would have been blameless 
if committed by a private citizen. The case 
rested on the alleged attempt of the respond- 
ent to commercialize his potentiality as a 
judge, but the facts would not have been 
sufficient to support a prosecution for 
bribery. Therefore, the judgment of the Sen- 
ate in this case has forever removed from 
the domain of controversy the proposition 
that the judges are only impeachable for 
the commission of crimes or misdemeanors 
against the laws of general application.” 
Brown, The Impeachment of the Federal 
Judiciary, 26 Harv. L. Rev. 684, 704-05 (1913) 
(Emphasis added). 

During the trial of Judge Harold Louder- 
back, all parties agreed that the Archbald 
impeachment did so settle the question. In 
fact, counsel for Judge Louderback ex- 
pressly adopted the position that the judicial 
tenure provision implies that a judge may 
be impeached for a breach of good behavior. 

"The Constitution of this country pro- 
vides that an appointment of this kind is 
for life, depending on good behavior. So I 
have concluded, and I respectfully submit to 
you, that “high crimes and misdemeanors” 
so far as this proceeding is concerned, means 
anything which is bad behavior, anything 
which is not good behavior." Proceedings of 
the United States Senate in the Trial of 
Impeachment of Harold Louderback 796 
(1933) [Hereinafter cited Louderback Pro- 
ceedings]. 

Judge Louderback's defense basically was 
that the judge's conduct was not intrinsi- 
cally wrong and did not amount to im- 
peachable misbehavior. 

In attempting to define what constituted 
impeachable misbehavior, the House Man- 
agers pointed to the defensive nature of the 
impeachment power. Since it was not a pu- 
nitive measure, the criminal law standard of 
guilt beyond a reasonable doubt need not be 
met. Louderback Proceedings 779. Rather, if 
it be proven that a judge's conduct cast sub- 
stantial doubt on the integrity of the judi- 
ciary, he has committed impeachable mis- 
behavior. 

“The duty of the Senate is to protect the 
Federal Judiciary and to protect the people 
from those persons connected with the Judi- 
ciary whose conduct arouses doubts as to 
their honesty... . From an examination of 
the whole history of impeachment and par- 
ticularly as it relates itself to our system of 
government, when the facts proven with ref- 
erence to a respondent are such as are rea- 
sonably calculated to arouse a substantial 
doubt in the minds of the people over whom 
that respondent exercises authority, that he 
is not brave, candid, honest, and true, there 
is no other alternative than to remove such 
a judge from the bench, because wherever 
doubt resides confidence cannot be present. 
It is not in the nature of free government 
that the people must submit to the govern- 
ment of a man as to whom they have sub- 
stantial doubt.” Louderback Proceedings 815. 
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In the last impeachment trial held, that of 
Judge Halsted L. Ritter in 1936, the Managers 
of the House of Representatives reiterated 
the position asserted in the trial of Judge 
Louderback. The Managers insisted that con- 
duct on the part of a Federal judge which 
casts doubts as to his integrity constitutes 
impeachable misbehavior. Their position was 
that the public confidence in the Judiciary 
demands a strict standard of judicial con- 
duct. Manager Summers said in final argu- 
ment as to the meaning of "good behavior": 

"It means obey the law, keep yourself free 
from questionable conduct, free from em- 
barrassing entanglements, free from acts 
which justify suspicion, hold in clean hands 
the scales of justice. That means that he 
shall not take chances that would tend to 
cause the people to question the integrity 
of the court, because where doubt enters, 
confidence departs... When a judge on 
the bench, by his own conduct, arouses a 
substantial doubt as to his judicial integrity 
he commits the highest crime that a judge 
can commit under the Constitution. It is 
not essential to prove guilt. There is nothing 
in the Constitution and nothing in the 
philosophy of a free government that holds 
that & man shall continue to occupy office 
until it can be established beyond a reason- 
&ble doubt that he is not fit for the office. 
It 1s the other way. When there is resulting 
from the judge's conduct, a reasonable doubt 
as to his integrity he has no right to stay 
longer." Proceedings of the United States 
Senate in the Trial of Impeachment of Hal- 
sted L. Ritter 611 (1936) [Hereinafter cited 
Ritter Proceedings]. 

Since Judge Ritter was convicted by the 
Senate and since the counsel for the Judge 
did not dispute the standard applied but 
attempted to prove that the judge's conduct 
was proper, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the Senate, in a relatively contemporaneous 
trial, has adopted this standard for impeach- 
ment of a Federal judge. In this connection 


it is important to note that Judge Ritter 
was acquitted on the first six articles which 
accused him of specific acts of wrongdoing. 
His conviction and removal was based on 
Article Seven which charged that: 

“The reasonable and probable consequences 
of the actions or conduct of Halsted L. Rit- 


ter... since he became a judge of said 
court, as an individual or as such judge, is 
to bring his court into scandal and disrepute, 
to the prejudice of said court and public 
confidence in the administration of justice 
therein, and to the prejudice of public re- 
spect for and confidence in the Federal judi- 
ciary, and to render him unfit to continue 
to serve as such judge.” Ritter Proceedings 
34. 

The import of the Ritter trial is empha- 
sized by the fact that various Senators filed 
written opinions explaining their vote. As 
Senator Key Pittman, who voted to acquit 
on the first six Articles said: 

"I voted for Article 7 because it contains 
а general charge that the judge, by reason of 
his conduct in the various matters charged, 
has raised a substantial doubt as to the integ- 
rity of the judge and destroyed confidence 
in such court and in the efficlency of the 
judge." Ritter Proceedings 644. 

Senators Borah, LaFollette, Frazier and 
Shipstead stated in a joint opinion: 

"It is our view that a Federal judge may be 
removed from office if it is shown that he is 
wanting in that "good behavior" designated 
as a condition of his tenure of office by the 
Constitution, although such acts as disclose 
his want of "good behavior" may not amount 
to a crime. . . . If a judge is guilty of such 
conduct as brings the court into disrepute, 
he is not to be exempt from removal simply 
because his conduct does not amount to & 
crime. . . . We sought only to ascertain from 
these facts whether his conduct had been 
such as to amount to misbehavior, miscon- 
duct—as to whether he had conducted. him- 
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self in such a way that was calculated to 
undermine public confidence in the courts 
and to create a sense of scandal." Ritter Pro- 
ceedings 644—45. (Emphasis added). 

Senator Elbert D. Thomas noted in his 
opinion that the standard of impeachable of- 
fenses of a Federal judge is different from 
that of other civil officers. This is due, he 
stated, to the fact that the judicial tenure of 
Office is for life on good behavior whereas 
other offices have a fixed time duration. The 
judicial office is & public trust and the judge 
who abuses that trust must be removed. Rit- 
ter Proceedings 646. 

This then, is the Congressional authority 
as to what constitutes an impeachable of- 
fense on the part of a Federal judge. It 
amounts to an evolutionary adoption of the 
principle that a judge whose conduct casts 
& doubt on the integrity of the Federal 
Judiciary has committed an im ble of- 
fense. It is a complete rejection of the notion 
that "high crimes and misdemeanors" which 
amount to indictable crimes are the only 
standard of impeachment. Through the 
years, Congress has interpreted Article III, 
Section 1, as providing either additional 
grounds of impeachment or a definition of 
“high crimes and misdemeanors” as applied 
to Federal judges. Congress has recognized 
that Federal judges must be held to a dif- 
ferent standard of conduct than other civil 
Officers because of the nature of their posi- 
tions and the tenure of their office. Congress 
has rejected impeachment as a method of re- 
moving those judges whose only “offense” is 
to render unpopular opinions in the course 
of their duties or espouse unpopular political 
philosophies on or off the bench. 


ПІ. ANALYSIS 


A review of the past impeachment pro- 
ceedings has clearly established little con- 
stitutional basis to the argument that an 
impeachable offense must be indictable as 
well. If this were to be the case, the Con- 
stitution would then merely provide an addi- 
tional or alternate method of punishment, 
in specific instances, to the traditional crimi- 
nal law violator. If the farmers had meant to 
remove from office only those officials who 
violated the criminal law, a much simpler 
method than impeachment could have been 
devised. Since impeachment is such a com- 
plex and cumbersome procedure, it must 
have been directed at conduct which would 
be outside the purview of the criminal law. 
Moreover, the traditionally accepted purpose 
of impeachment would seem to work against 
such a construction. By restricting the pun- 
ishment for impeachment to removal and 
disqualification from office, impeachment 
seems to be a protective, rather than a puni- 
tive, device. It is meant to protect the pub- 
lic from conduct by high public officials 
that undermines public confidence. Since 
that is the case, the nature of impeachment 
must be broader than this argument would 
make it. Much conduct on the part of a 
judge, while not criminal, would be detri- 
mental to the public welfare. Therefore it 
seems clear that impeachment will lie for 
conduct not indictable nor even criminal in 
nature. It will be remembered that Judge 
Archbald was removed from office for conduct 
which, in at least one commentator's view, 
would have been blameless if done by a pri- 
vate citizen. See Brown, The Impeachment of 
the Federal Judiciary, 26 Har. L. Rev. 684, 
704-05 (1913). 

A sound approach to the Constitutional 
provisions relating to the impeachment power 
appears to be that which was mede during 
the impeachment of Judge Archbald. Article 
I, Sections 2 and 3 give Congress jurisdiction 
to try impeachments. Article II, Section 4, is 
& mandatory provision which requires re- 
moval of officials convicted of “treason, bri- 
bery or other high crimes and misdemeanors”. 
The latter phrase is meant to include con- 
duct, which, while not indictable by the 
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criminal law, has at least the characteristics 
of a crime. However, this provision is not 
conclusively restrictive. Congress may look 
elsewhere in the Constitution to determine 
if an impeachable offense has occurred. In 
the case of judges, such additional grounds 
of impeachment may be found in Article III, 
Section 1 where the judicial tenure is fixed 
at “good behavior”. Since good behavior is 
the limit of the judicial tenure, some method 
of removal must be available where a judge 
breaches that condition of his office. That 
method is impeachment. Even though this 
construction has been criticized by one 
writer as being logically fallacious, See Simp- 
son, Federal Impeachments, 64 U. of Penn. L. 
Rev. 651, 806-08 (1916), it seems to be the 
construction adopted by the Senate in the 
Archbald and Ritter cases. Even Simpson, 
who criticized the approach, reaches the same 
result because he argues that “misdemeanor” 
must, by definition, include misbehavior in 
office. Supra at 812-13. 

In determining what constitutes impeach- 
able judicial misbehavior, recourse must be 
had to the previous impeachment proceed- 
ings. Those proceedings fall mainly into two 
categories, misconduct in the actual adminis- 
tration of justice and financial improprieties 
off the bench. Pickering was charged with 
holding court while intoxicated and with 
mishandling cases. Chase and Peck were 
charged with misconduct which was preju- 
dicial to the impartial administration of jus- 
tice and with oppressive and corrupt use of 
their offüce to punish individuals critical of 
their actions. Swayne, Archbald, Louderback 
and Ritter were all accused of using their 
office for personal profit and with various 
types of financial indiscretions. English was 
impeached both for oppressive misconduct 
while on the bench and for financial misdeal- 
ings. The impeachment of Humphries is the 
only one which does not fall within this pat- 
tern and the charges brought against him 
probably amounted to treason. See Brown, 
The Impeachment of the Federal Judiciary, 
26 Har. L. Rev. 684, 704 (1913). 

While various definitions of impeachable 
misbehavior have been advanced, the unify- 
ing factor in these definitions is the notion 
that there must be such misconduct as to 
cast doubt on the integrity and impartiality 
of the Federal judiciary. Brown has defined 
that misbehavior as follows: 

"It must act directly or by reflected in- 
fluence react upon the welfare of the State. 
It may constitute an intentional violation 
of positive law, or it may be an official dere- 
liction of commission or omission, a serious 
breach of moral obligation, or other gross 
impropriety of personal conduct which, in its 
natural consequences, tends to bring an office 
into contempt and disrepute ... An act or 
course of misbehavior which renders scanda- 
lous the personal life of a public officer shakes 
the confidence of the people in his adminis- 
tration of the public affairs, and thus im- 
pairs his official usefulness.” Brown, supra at 
692-93. 

As Simpson stated with respect to the out- 
come of the Archbald impeachment: 

“It determined that a judge ought not only 
be impartial, but he ought so demean him- 
self, both in and out of court, that litigants 
will have no reason to suspect his impartial- 
ity and that repeatedly failing in that re- 
spect constitutes a ‘high misdemeanor’ in 
regard to his office. If such be considered the 
result of that case, everyone must agree that 
it established a much needed precedent.” 
Simpson, Federal Impeachments, 64 U. of 
Penn. L. Rev. 651, 813 (1916). 

John W. Davis, House Manager in the Im- 
peachment of Judge Archbald, defined ju- 
dicial misbehavior as follows: 

"Usurpation of power, the entering and 
enforcement of orders beyond his jurisdic- 
tion, disregard or disobedience of the rulings 
of superior tribunals, unblushing and no- 
torious partiality and favoritism, indolence 
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and neglect, are all violations of his official 
oath ... And it is easily possible to go 
further and imagine . ... such willingness to 
use his office to serve his personal ends as to 
be within reach of no branch of the criminal 
law, yet calculated with absolute certainty 
to bring the court into public obloquy and 
contempt and to seriously affect the admin- 
istration of justice." 6 Cannon 647. 

Representative Summers, one of the man- 
agers in the Louderback impeachment gave 
this definition: 

"Wnen the facts proven with reference to 
а respondent are such as are reasonably cal- 
culated to arouse a substantial doubt in the 
minds of the people over whom that resp. nd- 
ent exercises authority that he is not brave, 
candid, honest, and true, there is no other 
alternative than to remove such a judge from 
the bench, because wherever doubt resides, 
confidence cannot be present.” Louderback 
Proceedings 815. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, the history of the constitu- 
tional provisions relating to the impeach- 
ment of Federal judges demonstrates that 
only the Congress has the power and duty to 
remove from office any judge whose proven 
conduct, either in the administration of jus- 
tice or in his personal behavior, casts doubt 
on his personal integrity and thereby on the 
integrity of the entire judiciary. Federal 
Judges must maintain the highest standards 
of conduct to preserve the independence of 
and respect for the judicial system and the 
rule of law. As Representative Summers 
Stated curing the Ritter impeachment: 

“Where a judge on the bench, by his own 
conduct, arouses a substantial doubt as to 
his judicial integrity he commits the high- 
est crime that a judge can commit under 
the Constitution.” Ritter Proceedings 611 
(1936). 

Finally, the application of the principles 
of the impeachment process is left solely to 
the Congress. There is no appeal from Con- 
gress’ ultimate judgment. Thus, it can fair- 
ly be said that it is the conscience of Con- 
gress—acting in accordance with the con- 
stitutional limitations—which determines 
whether conduct of a judge constitutes mis- 
behavior requiring impeachment and re- 
moval from office. If a Judge's misbehavior 
is So grave as to cast substantial doubt upon 
his integrity, he must be removed from office 
regardless of all other considerations. If a 
judge has not abused his trust, Congress 
has the duty to reaffirm public trust and 
confidence in his actions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BETHEL B. KELLEY, 
DANIEL G. WYLLIE. 


NATION’S CONFIDENCE IN PRESI- 
DENT NIXON IS ON INCREASE 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
efforts by those who would cut and run 
in South Vietnam to discredit the Presi- 
dent and usurp his constitutional au- 
thority as the elected Commander in 
Chief are failing on all fronts. 

The latest indication of this is the 
Harris poll which came out today. The 
poll shows that the Nation's confidence 
in President Nixon is on the increase. 

Sixty-one percent now approve of the 
President's decision to send troops into 
the Cambodian sanctuaries of the North 
Vietnamese Communists. This is the 
same percentage according to the last 
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Gallup poll who believe the President 
overall is doing a good job. 

In addition, the Harris poll found that 
increasingly the people believe the Presi- 
dent will be able to withdraw 150,000 
troops from Vietnam by next May. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe President Nixon 
has made remarkable strides in achiev- 
ing America’s national objectives in 
Southeast Asia with honor. 

I append the text of the Harris poll 
as it appeared in the Washington Post: 


Sixry-ONE Percent Now BELIEVE NIXON 
JUSTIFIED IN CAMBODIA MOVE 
(By Louis Harris) 

In the aftermath of the U.S. move into 
Cambodia, 61 percent of the American peo- 
ple believe that President Nixon was “justi- 
fied" 1n ordering the action. 

Perhaps the most significant finding of а 
special Harris Survey on Cambodia is that 
Mr. Nixon has scored an impressive turn- 
around in what seemed to be a growing credi- 
bility gap over the Vietnam war. 

Between May 25 and 30, after the dispatch 
of troops into Cambodia and again between 
July 25 and 30, after their return, cross sec- 
tions of households across the nation’ were 
asked: 

"As far as the war in Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia is concerned, do you think President 
Nixon has been frank and straightforward 
about the war, or do you think he has not 
told the American people the real truth about 
the situation there?" 


[In percent] 


Frank and straightforward. 
Not told real truth 
12 


Not only did the President's credibility 
rating sharply improve, but confidence that 
he would keep his pledge of troop withdrawal 
from Vietnam also turned completely around. 
The two cross sections were asked: 

"President Nixon has said that we still will 
be able to withdraw 150,000 U.S. troops from 
Vietnam by next May. In view of the opera- 
tions in Cambodia, do you think he will be 
able to bring back the 150,000 U.S. troops by 
then or not?" 

July May 


They were also asked: 

"In undertaking the military operations in 
Cambodia, do you think the Vietnam war has 
now been widened into a bigger war in all of 
Indochina, including Laos and Cambodia, or 
do you think the move into Cambodia pre- 
vented a widening of the war?” 

July May 
Prevented widening of war. 33 
War has been widened 53 
Not sure 14 


By 57 to 23 per cent, a majority believe 
“that U.S. troops were successful in destroy- 
ing North Vietnamese bases in Cambodia.” By 
56 to 24 per cent, the public also denies the 
allegation that the incursion was a “mistake.” 
In addition 55 per cent agree with Mr. Nix- 
on’s claim that by moving into Cambodia, 
“the lives of American fighting men in Viet- 
nam were protected.” 

Just after the action started, most people 
believed that Mr. Nixon “had widened the 
war in Indochina—by 53 to 33 per cent.” But 
now that U.S. troops have been taken out of 
Cambodia and the fighting in Vietnam has 
tended to wind down, a plurality of the pub- 
lic (42 to 29 per cent) holds the view that 
“the war has been prevented from widening.” 

The public also has reversed its view that 
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Mr. Nixon “did not act properly by not ask- 
ing permission of Congress to commit U.S. 
troops in Cambodia." Just after the action 
Started, a majority was critical of the pro- 
priety of Mr. Nixon's action, by 54 to 37 per 
cent. Now, by & narrow 45 to 42 per cent, 
most people say the President's course of ac- 
tion was “proper,” even though Congress was 
bypassed. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


- (Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America's 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
Life expectancy in the United States in- 
creased from 54.1 years in 1920 to 70.5 
years in 1967. 


RICHARDSON ON THE NEW FED- 
ERALISM 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, ever since the start of the New 
Deal, except for the brief breathing spell 
represented by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, Government in this country has 
meant the Federal Government. There 
was built here in the Nation's Capitol a 
kind of Washington Wailing Wall where 
all and sundry took their problems. 
During all our prior history, Americans 
had always possessed a fear and distrust 
of power aggregates, particularly the 
power of Central Government. It is a dis- 
trust I am glad to see ready to be reborn 
in the New Federalism of the Nixon ad- 
ministration, Some of us had long forgot- 
ten that Federal Government meant 
State governments as well as the Na- 
tional Government, and even included 
local government. That is the meaning 
of the term “federal.” Today, the Nixon 
administration is engaged on what El- 
liot L. Richardson, our new Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, has 
termed “a great new mission of reform.” 
He refers to the New Federalism and his 
remarks are published in the current edi- 
tion of the Republican Congressional 
Committee's weekly newsletter. I include 
them in the RECORD: 

FEDERALISM CHANGES ARE SPELLED OvT 

What the New Federalism does and does 
not mean, in reaching the problems of peo- 
ple, has been sharply spelled out by a top 
Administration  spokesman—Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare Elliot L. 
Richardson. 

Richardson, in a speech to the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Counties, said the Nixon program avoids the 
“Washington syndrome—the simple-minded 
theory that social problems will just dis- 
appear if the Federal Government throws 
enough dollars and statute books at them.” 
He said the Nixon Administration has em- 
barked on a “great new mission of reform” 
in the arena of Federal, State and local rela- 
tions—to realize the ideals of liberty, equal- 
ity and justice. 
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The “non-system" is near a breakdown at 
some points in government, he said, since it 
operates under cumbersome, outmoded, over- 
lapping procedures. 

A pillar of New Federalism is revenue- 
sharing. Richardson pointed out that local- 
ities face diminishing sources of tax reve- 
nues, while Uncle Sam has prospects of in- 
creasing collections. This dollar mismatch 
would be corrected under the Nixon plan of 
sharing Federal wealth with local govern- 
ment, It would, Richardson declared, be a 
means of decentralizing government, moving 
the administrative authority closer to the 
&reas in which problems exist. 

Richardson said the present grant system 
is paralyzing government. Red tape requires 
hours of bookwork by grant applicants and 
& vast Federal establishment for processing. 
The solution, he stated, is not in retreat, but 
in reform. 

The Administration, he declared, is mov- 
ing on these four fronts to straighten out 
the labyrinthian maze that has frustrated 
the functioning of many Federal programs 
now in existence: 

Grant consolidation—The President has 
sought authority to consolidate existing 
grant-in-aid categories. Richardson noted 
that there are five library grant programs, 
seven medical library grant programs. There 
аге nine vocational educational formula 
grant programs and six project grant au- 
thorizations. 

Fund transfers—Thir plan would allow 
Governors to transfer up to 20 percent of 
Federal grant funds from any one program 
to another of higher priority. Thus, funds 
could be directed to high-priority programs, 
instead of being spent where there is little 
need. 

Grant streamlining—Getting a Federal 
grant is a laborious process now. Processing 
involves 28 steps, with up to 50 actions re- 
quired under each step. 

The Administration already has cut out 
867 man-years by eliminating some of these 
steps. Some 182 of the 516 steps were cut 
out of 23 projects in a special HEW pilot 
study. 

Decentralization—The Administration has 
moved decisively in its effort to bring the 
Government back to the people, Richardson 
said. Regional officers are given more au- 
thority. The various domestic agencies now 
have the same regional boundaries with 
headquarters in the same cities, slashing 
travel time required. 

State and local leadership will be upgraded 
under the New Federalism, Richardson said. 


FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT OF 
1970 


(Mr. BOW asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, today a ma- 
jority of the Republican members of the 
Appropriations Committee and the 
Republican leadership are joining to- 
gether to introduce the “Fiscal Respon- 
sibility Act of 1970." This act would 
establish a new limitation on spending 
for fiscal year 1971 that will enable Con- 
gress to control the results of its own ac- 
tions on individual appropriation bills. 

For the benefit of the Members I in- 
clude the following statement explaining 
the various sections of the bill: 

STATEMENT 

Section 1 of the bill would establish a 
limitation of $205,600,000,000 on expendi- 
tures and net lending (budget outlays) of 
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the Government for the fiscal year 1971. 
Limitations of the same general nature have 
been established in several recent fiscal years. 

The figure of $205,600,000,000 is the re- 
vised estimate of budget outlays for fiscal 
1971 which was made by the President in his 
statement of May 19, 1970. It reflects in- 
creases, over the original February Budget 
estimate ($200,800,000,000), of $2.3 billion in 
uncontrollable programs and $2.5 billion in 
other programs. 

Section 2 of the bill would provide for in- 
creasing the limitation by the amount of 
increases, over the May 19 estimate, in cer- 
tain designated uncontrollable programs, 
such as Social Security benefits, interest, 
veterans' benefits, and farm price supports. 
Similar provisions for adjustments in limita- 
tions on outlays have been contained in com- 
parable legislation enacted in several recent 
fiscal years, 

Section 3 of the bill would provide for fur- 
ther adjustments in the limitation on out- 
lays in the event of a shortfall of estimated 
receipts from the sale or lease of certain 
Government assets, such as mortgaged prop- 
erties held by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and the Veterans 
Administration and leases of lands on the 
Outer Continental Shelf. Similar provisions 
for adjustments have been contained in other 
comparable legislation establishing limita- 
tions on outlays. 

Section 4 of the bill is intended to prevent 
the limitation on outlays, as adjusted for in- 
creases in uncontrollable items and shortfalls 
in estimated receipts, from being exceeded 
because of action by the Congress which 
would increase expenditures above the Pres- 
ident’s estimates. This section would require 
the Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, at the close of the current session of 
Congress, to report to the President and to 
the Congress his estimate of the effect of 
Congressional action on expenditures recom- 
mended by the President. If the Director's 
estimate indicated that expenditures would 
exceed the adjusted limitation, the Director 
would be required to specify the pro rata 
reduction in expenditures, for each activity 
increased by the Congress, which would be 
necessary to bring total budget outlays 
within the adjusted limitation. Agencies 
would be required to manage their programs 
so that outlays would not exceed the reduced 
figures specified by the Director. There are 
no exceptions. 

Section 4 thus provides a method by which 
Congress would control the results of its own 
actions on individual appropriation bills. 
This is in marked contrast to bills establish- 
ing outlays in previous years because such 
bills generally have established a limitation 
which was increased when Congress increased 
appropriations for individual activities be- 
yond the President's estimates. 

Section 5 of the draft bill relates to the 
method of distributing funds for activities 
which involve the application of a formula 
to the amount appropriated. As in the case 
of some of the previous statutes establishing 
limitations, this section would provide that 
the reduced amount available for any par- 
ticular activity—in accordance with the de- 
termination made by the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget—be sub- 
stituted for the amount appropriated when 
applying the formula. This section also pro- 
vides that the Government shall not be liable 
for any difference between the amount ap- 
propriated and the amount as reduced to 
comply with the limitation. 

Section 6 would repeal Title V of the Sec- 
ond Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1970. 
That title establishes a limitation on outlays 
which would be increased whenever appro- 
priations by the Congress might be in ex- 
cess of the President’s recommendations. 
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LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1970 


(Mr. SCHWENGEL asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to paraphrase the lyrics from 
the musical play “1776” to indicate my 
feelings on the subject of congressional 
reform in 1970: 


On this humid Monday morning in this 
congressional incubator, 

We're waiting for the chirp, chirp, chirp, 
of Congress being reformed. 

We're waiting for the scratch, scratch, 
scratch, of that tiny fellow being 
born, 

God knows it’s hot enough to hatch a 
stone, but will it hatch an egg, the 
egg of congressional reform? 

Dear God! 

For four solid weeks we've been sitting 
here. 

Four weeks! Doing very little on reform! 

I do believe you've laid a curse on 
North America 

A curse that we once rehearsed in Phila- 
delphia. 

A second flood, a simple famine, plagues 
of locusts everywhere 

Or a cataclysmic earthquake I’d accept 
with some despair. 

But no! You send us Congress! 

Good God, Sir was that fair? 

I say this with humility in Washington 

We're your responsibility in Washington 

If you don't want to see us hanging from 
some far-off voting booth, 

If you don't want the voice of independ- 
ency to be forever stilled 

Then God Sir—get Thee with it!! 

For Congress never will. 

You see, we piddle, twiddle, and resolve, 
not one damn thing do we solve 
or evolves that changes things 

Piddle, twiddle, and resolve—nothing's 
ever solved. 

In foul, feated, fuming, foggy, filthy, 
Washington. 

Good God! 

We may sit here for years and years 
in Washington. 

These indecisive grenadiers of Washing- 
ton. 

They can't agree on what is right and 
wrong or what is good or bad. 

I'n convinced the only purpose this 
Congress ever had 

Was to gather here specifically to drive 
Fred Schwengel mad!! 

You see, we piddle, twiddle, and resolve, 
not one damn thing do we solve 

In foul feated, fuming, foggy, filthy, 
Washington. 

Dear God! 

Is anybody there? 

Does anybody care? 


AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. PATMAN submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (S. 3302) to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950: 
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CONFERENCE REPORT (Н. REPT. 91-1386) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3302) 
to amend the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 


TITLE I—DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


$101. Extension of Act 

The first sentence of section 717(a) of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2166(a) ) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "August 15, 1970" and 
inserting in lieu thereof "June 30, 1972"; and 

(2) by striking out "section 714" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “sections 714 and 719", 
§ 102. Definitions 

Section 702 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2152) is amended— 

(1) by inserting "space," after “stockpil- 
ing,"in subsection (d); and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

"(f) The term 'defense contractor' means 
any person who enters into & contract with 
the United States for the production of ma- 
terial or the performance of services for the 
national defense." 


$ 103. Uniform cost-accounting standards 

Title VII of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new section as follows. 


"COST-ACCOUNTING STANDARDS BOARD 


"SEC. 719. (a) There is established, as an 
agent of the Congress, a Cost-Accounting 
Standards Board which shall be independent 
of the executive departments and shall con- 
sist of the Comptroller General of the United 
States who shall serve as Chairman of the 
Board and four members to be appointed by 
the Comptroller General. Of the members 
&ppointed to the Board, two, of whom one 
Shall be particularly knowledgeable about 
the cost accounting problems of small busi- 
ness, shall be from the accounting profes- 
Sion, one shall be representative of indus- 
try, and one shall be from a department or 
agency of the Federal Government who shall 
be appointed with the consent of the head 
of the department or agency concerned. The 
term of office of each of the appointed mem- 
bers of the Board shall be four years, ex- 
cept that any member appointed to fil a 
vacancy in the Board shall serve for the re- 
mainder of the term for which his predeces- 
sor was appointed. Each member of the 
Board appointed from private life shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of one two- 
hundred-sixtieth of the rate prescribed for 
level IV of the Federal Executive Salary 
Schedule for each day (including traveltime) 
in which he is engaged in the actual per- 
formance of duties vested in the Board. 

"(b) The Board shall have the power to 
appoint, fix the compensation of, and re- 
move an executive secretary and two addi- 
tional staff members without regard to chap- 
ter 51, subchapters III and VI of chapter 53, 
and chapter 75 of title 5, United States Code, 
and those provisions of such title relating to 
appointment in the competitive service. The 
executive secretary and the two additional 
staff members may be paid compensation 
at rates not to exceed the rates prescribed for 
levels IV and V of the Federal Executive 
Salary Schedule, respectively. 

"(c) The Board is authorized to appoint 
and fix the compensation of such other 
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personnel as the Board deems necessary to 
carry out its functions. 

"(d) The Board may utilize personnel 
from the Federal Government (with the con- 
sent of the head of the agency concerned) 
or appoint personnel from private life with- 
out regard to chapter 51, subchapters III 
and VI of chapter 53, and chapter 75 of title 
5, United States Code, and those provisions 
of such title relating to appointment in the 
competitive service, to serve on advisory com- 
mittees and task forces to assist the Board 
in carrying out its functions and responsi- 
bilities under this section. 

“(e) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (a), members of the Board and of- 
ficers or employees of other agencies of the 
Federal Government utilized under this sec- 
tion shall receive no compensation for their 
services as such but shall continue to receive 
the compensation of their regular positions. 
Appointees under subsection (d) from pri- 
vate life shall receive compensation at rates 
fixed by the Board, not to exceed one two- 
hundred-sixtieth of the rate prescribed for 
level V in the Federal Executive Salary 
Schedule for each day (including traveltime) 
in which they are engaged in the actual per- 
formance of their duties as prescribed by the 
Board. While serving away from their homes 
or regular place of business. Board members 
and other appointees serving on an inter- 
mittent basis under this section shall be 
allowed travel expenses in accordance with 
section 5703 of title 5, United States Code. 

“(f) All departments and agencies of the 
Government are authorized to cooperate with 
the Board and to furnish information, appro- 
priate personnel with or without reimburse- 
ment, and such financial and other assist- 
ance as may be agreed to between the Board 
and the department or agency concerned, 

"(g) The Board shall from time to time 
promulgate cost-accounting standards de- 
signed to achieve uniformity and consistency 
in the cost-accounting principles followed 
by defense contractors and subcontractors 
under Federal contracts. Such promulgated 
standards shall be used by all relevant Fed- 
eral agencies and by defense contractors and 
subcontractors in estimating, accumulating, 
and reporting costs in connection with the 
pricing, administration and settlement of all 
negotiated prime contract and subcontract 
national defense procurements with the 
United States in excess of $100,000, other 
than contracts or subcontracts where the 
price negotiated is based on (1) established 
catalog or market prices of commercial items 
sold in substantial quantities to the general 
public, or (2) prices set by law or regulation. 
In promulgating such standards the Board 
shall take into account the probable costs 
of implementation compared to the probable 
benefits. 

"(h)(1) The Board is authorized to make, 
promulgate, amend, and rescind rules and 
regulations for the implementation of cost- 
accounting standards promulgated under 
subsection (g). Such regulations shall re- 
quire defense contractors and subcontrac- 
tors as a condition of contracting to dis- 
close in writing their cost-accounting prin- 
ciples, including methods of distinguishing 
direct costs from indirect costs and the 
basis used for allocating indirect costs, and 
to agree to a contract price adjustment, with 
interest, for any increased costs paid to the 
defense contractor by the United States be- 
cause of the defense contractor's failure to 
comply with duly promulgated cost-account- 
ing sta- lards or to follow consistently his 
disclosed cost-accounting practices in pricing 
contract proposals and in accumulating and 
reporting contract performance cost data. 
Such interest shall not exceed 7 per centum 
per annum measured from the time such 
payments were made to the contractor or 
subcontractor to the time such price adjust- 
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ment is effected. If the parties fail to agree 
as to whether the defense contractor or sub- 
contractor has complied with cost-account- 
ing standards, the rules and regulations re- 
lating thereto, and cost adjustments de- 
manded by the United States, such disagree- 
ment will constitute a dispute under the 
contract dispute clause. 

*(2) The Board is authorized, as soon as 
practicable after the date of enactment of 
this section, to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions exempting from the requirements of 
this section such classes or categories of de- 
fense contractors or subcontractors under 
contracts negotiated in connection with na- 
tional defense procurements as it determines, 
on the basis of the size of the contracts in- 
volved or otherwise, are appropriate and con- 
sistent with the purposes sought to be 
achieved by this section. 

"(3) Cost-accounting standards promul- 
gated under subsection (g) and rules and 
regulations prescribed under this subsection 
shall take effect not earlier than the ex- 
piration of the first period of sixty calendar 
days of continuous session of the Congress 
following the date on which a copy of the 
proposed standards, rules, or regulations is 
transmitted to the Congress; if, between the 
date of transmittal and the expiration of such 
sixty-day period, there is not passed by the 
two Houses & concurrent resolution stating 
in substance that the Congress does not 
favor the proposed standards, rules, or regu- 
lations, For the purposes of this subpara- 
graph, in the computation of the sixty-day 
period there shall be excluded the days on 
which either House is not in session because 
of adjournment of more than three days to 
a day certain or an adjournment of the 
Congress sine die. The provisions of this 
paragraph do not apply to modifications of 
cost accounting standards, rules, or regula- 
tions which have become effective in con- 
formity with those provisions. 

"(1) (A) Prior to the promulgation under 
this section of rules, regulations, cost-ac- 
counting standards, and modifications there- 
of, notice of the action proposed to be taken, 
including a description of the terms and 
substance thereof, shall be published in the 
Federal Register. All parties affected there- 
by shall be afforded a period of not less than 
thirty days after such publication in which 
to submit their views and comments with 
respect to the action proposed to be taken. 
After full consideration of the views and 
comments so submitted the Board may 
promulgate rules, regulations, cost-account- 
ing standards, and modifications there of 
which shall have the full force and effect of 
law and shall become effective not later than 
the start of the second fiscal quarter be- 
ginning after the expiration of not less than 
thirty days after publication in the Federal 
Register. 

"(B) The functions exercised under this 
section are excluded from the operation of 
sections 551, 553-559, and 701—708 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

"(C) The provisions of paragraph (A) of 
this subsection shall not be applicable to 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Board 
pursuant to subsection (h) (2). 

“(j) For the purpose of determining 
whether a defense contractor or subcontrac- 
tor has complied with duly promulgated cost- 
accounting standards and has followed con- 
sistently his disclosed cost-accounting prac- 
tices, any authorized representative of the 
head of the agency concerned, of the Board, 
or of the Comptroller General of the United 
States shall have the right to examine and 
make copies of any documents, papers, or 
records of such contractor or subcontractor 
relating to compliance with such cost-ac- 
counting standards and principles. 

“(k) The Board shall report to the Con- 
gress, not later than twenty-four months 
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&fter the date of enactment of this section, 
concerning its progress in promulgating cost- 
&ccounting standards under subsection (g) 
and rules and regulations under subsection 
(h). Thereafter, the Board shall make an 
annual report to the Congress with respect 
to its activities and operations, together 
with such recommendations as 1t deems ap- 
propriate. 

"(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section." 
$ 104. Loan guarantees 

Section 301 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2091) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion as follows: 

“(e)(1) Except with the approval of the 
Congress, the maximum obligation of any 
guaranteeing agency under any loan, dis- 
count, &dvance, or commitment in connec- 
tion therewith, entered into under this sec- 
tion shall not exceed $20,000,000. 

“(2) The authority conferred by this sec- 
tion shall not be used primarily to prevent 
the financial insolvency or bankruptcy of 
any person, unless 

“(A) the President certifies that the in- 
solvency or bankruptcy would have a direct 
and substantially adverse effect upon de- 
fense production; and 

“(B) a copy of such certification, together 
with а detailed justification thereof, is trans- 
mitted to the Congress and to the Commit- 
tees on Banking and Currency of the re- 
spective Houses at least ten days prior to 
the exercise of that authority for such use.” 


TITLE II—COST OF LIVING 
STABILIZATION 


§ 201. Short title 

This title may be cited as the “Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970". 
$ 202. Presidential authority 

The President is authorized to issue such 
orders and regulations as he may deem ap- 
propriate to stabilize prices, rents, wages, 
and salaries at levels not less than those 
prevailing on May 25, 1970. Such orders and 
regulations may provide for the making of 
Such adjustments as may be necessary to 
prevent gross inequities. 
$ 203. Delegation 

The President may delegate the perform- 
ance of any function under this title to 
such officers, departments, and agencies of 
the United States as he may deem appropri- 
ate. 
$ 204. Penalty 

Whoever willfully violates any order or reg- 
ulation under this title shall be fined not 
more than $5,000. 
§ 205. Injunctions 

Whenever it appears to any agency of the 
United States, authorized by the President 
to exercise the authority contained in this 
section to enforce orders and regulations is- 
sued under this title, that any person has en- 
gaged, is engaged, or is about to engage in 
any acts or practices constituting a violation 
of any regulation or order under this title, it 
may in its discretion bring an action, in the 
proper district court of the United States or 
the proper United States court of any terri- 
tory or other place subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, to enjoin such acts or 
practices, and upon a proper showing a per- 
manent or temporary injunction or restrain- 
ing order shall be granted without bond. 
Upon application of the agency, any such 
court may also issue mandatory injunctions 
commanding any person to comply with any 
regulation or order under this title. 
§ 206. Expiration 

The authority to issue and enforce orders 
and regulations under this title expires at 
midnight February 28, 1971, but such ex- 
piration shall not affect any proceeding un- 
der section 204 for a violation of any such 
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order or regulation, or for the punishment uous session, during which Congress could 


for contempt committed in the violation of 
any injunction issued under section 205, com- 
mitted prior to March 1, 1971. 
And the House agree to the same. 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
Henry S. REUSS, 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
WALTER F. MONDALE, 
ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 
CHARLES Е. GOODELL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3302) to amend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


The effect of the conference substitute 
may be summarized as follows: 

The House conferees agreed to recede to 
the Senate version concerning the provisions 
dealing with uniform accounting standards 
with two amendments. 

The Senate conferees agreed to recede to 
the House version as it relates to Title II on 
standby wage, price, salary and rent controls, 
with an amendment. 

The House conferees agreed to recede to 
the Senate version as 1t relates to limitations 
placed on the use of Defense Production Act 
loan guarantees. 


DETAILED EXPLANATION 


The House version of S. 3302 established 
& flve-member Cost-Accounting Standards 
Board appointed and chaired by the Comp- 
troller General, and made up of two mem- 
bers of the accounting profession (one with 
knowledge of small business accounting prac- 
tices), one representative of industry and 
one representative of a Government agency, 
all serving four-year terms. The Board was 
given the power to recommend to the Con- 
gress by June 30, 1971, and each June 30 
thereafter, cost accounting standards de- 
signed to achieve uniformity and consistency 
for use by defense contractors and subcon- 
tractors for negotiated contracts. 

The version agreed to by the conferees 
would establish the same five-man Cost- 
Accounting Standards Board as created under 
the House version and would include the 
provision that one of the two professional 
accountants on the Board must have knowl- 
edge of small business accounting. The House 
conferees agreed to the Senate version that 
the Board would have the power to promul- 
gate cost accounting standards designed to 
achieve uniformity and consistency for use 
by defense contractors and subcontractors 
for negotiated contracts, but these standards 
would not be applied to: 

(1) -contracts of $100,000 or less; 

(2) negotiated contracts where prices are 
established by catalog or market price of 
commercial items sold in substantial quan- 
tities to the general public; 

(3) utility rates set by law or regulation; 

(4) where the Board finds it 1s not neces- 
sary to apply the standards to certain classes 
of contractors because of the size of the con- 
tracts or otherwise. 

In addition, the House conferees insisted 
that the Senate version be changed to require 
that any proposed standards, rules or regula- 
tions to be promulgated by the Board be 
transmitted to Congress for 60 days of contin- 


by concurrent resolution block the proposed 
standards from taking effect. 

However, minor and technical modifica- 
tions in already promulgated standards, rules 
or regulations which do not in effect con- 
stitute the issuance of new standards, rules 
or regulations would not have to be sub- 
mitted to Congress prior to promulgation. 

The compromise version also contained 
various administrative and enforcement pro- 
visions concerning uniform accounting 
standards contained in the Senate version 
of S. 3302. 

The House version of S. 3302 gave the 
President standby authority to stabilize 
prices, wages, salaries, rents and interest 
rates at levels not less than those prevailing 
on May 25, 1970, but adjustments could be 
made to avoid inequities. This authority 
would expire February 28, 1971. The Senate 
conferees receded to the House on this en- 
tire provision except for the deletion of in- 
terest rates from the standby controls title. 
This amendment was accepted by the House 
conferees because the President was already 
given standby authority to control interest 
rates under Public Law 91-151 passed by the 
Congress in December, 1969. 

The House version of S. 3302 did not con- 
tain any amendments affecting the Defense 
Production Act loan guarantee program. The 
Senate version limited these loan guarantees 
to a maximum of $210 million per contractor, 
except with Congressional approval. It also 
prohibits the use of the Defense Production 
Act loan guarantee program primarily to pre- 
vent insolvency or bankruptcy unless the 
President certifies in detail to Congress that 
such a business failure would have a direct 
and substantially adverse effect upon defense 
production and presents his certification at 
least ten days prior to such loan guarantee. 
The House receded to the Senate version on 
this provision because of the need to prevent 
unwarranted use of DPA loan guarantees 


without adequate safeguards; 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
HENRY S. REUSS, 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs) for today, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Ryan (at the request of Mr. 
Косн) for the week of August 10, on ac- 
count of illness. 

To Mr. O’Hara (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) for August 10, 11, and 12, on ac- 
count of illness. 

To Mr. Hacan (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) for August 10, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

To Mr. McKNEALLY (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp) for August 10 and 
11, on account of serious illness in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FEIGHAN for 30 minutes, Tuesday, 
August 11, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous material. 

Mr. Manon for 5 minutes, today, and 
to revisé and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SCHWENGEL) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ScHWENGEL, for 45 minutes, on 
August 12. 

Mr. Cowcer, for 45 minutes, on Au- 
gust 12. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

CThe foliowing Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. JoNES of Tennessee) and to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FanBSTEIN for 20 minutes today. 

Mr. BoraND for 10 minutes today. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON for 10 minutes 
today. 

Mr. FanBsTEIN for 20 minutes on Au- 
gust 11. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. CLEVELAND, to extend his remarks 
during Mr. Sprincer’s 1-minute speech 
today. 

Mr. PHILBIN in five instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SCHWENGEL) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Scuurrz in two instances. 

Mr. NELSEN. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. Bow in two instances. 

Mr. Gunz in two instances. 

Mr. WYMAN in two instances. 

Mr. ARENDS. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. FuLTON of Pennsylvania in five 
instances. 

Mr. FREY. 

Mr. Bos WILSON in five instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. Burton of Utah in five instances. 

Mr, Tart in two instances. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. QUILLEN in four instances. 

Mr. SuirH of New York. 

Mr. Horton in three instances. 

Mr. RIEGLE. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

CThe following Members (at the request 
of Mr. JoNES of Tennessee) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FLoop in two instances. 

Mr. VANIK in two instances. 

Mr. MoNTGOMERY in two instances. 

Mr. FISHER in four instances. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas in 10 instances. 

Mr. FangBSTEIN in four instances. 

Mr. BunTON of California. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee. 

Mr. Jacoss in five instances. 

Mr. Nepzt in five instances. 

Mr. SCHEUER in two instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. FRASER in 5 instances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON in two instances. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM in two instances. 

Mr. GRIFFIN in two instances. 

Mr. MooRHEa» in two instances. 

Mr. Brapemas in eight instances. 

Mr. Fountatrn in two instances. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKIin two instances. 

Mr. CULVER. 

Mr. FLOWER in two instances. 
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Mr. EILBERG in two instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 

Mr. MLLER of California in five in- 
stances. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
days present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

On August 6, 1970: 

H.R. 14114. An act to improve the adminis- 
tration of the national park system by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and to clarify the 
authorities applicable to the system, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R.14705. An act to extend and improve 
the Federal-State unemployment compensa- 
tion program. 

On August 7, 1970: 

H.R. 16915. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R.17070. An act to improve and mod- 
ernize the postal service, to the 
Post Office Department, and for other pur- 
poses. 


THE LATE HONORABLE G. ROBERT 
WATKINS 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1183 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able G. Robert Watkins, a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of Members 
of the House, with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined, be appointed to at- 
tend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 


such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
а copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolutions were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
appoints as members of the funeral com- 
mittee the following Members on the 
part of the House: Messrs, CORBETT, AL- 
BERT, GERALD R. FORD, BOGGS, ARENDS, 
FuLTON of Pennsylvania, Morcan, Bar- 
КЕТТ, SaAYLOR, BYRNE of Pennsylvania, 
FLOOD, CLARK, DENT, Nrx, MOORHEAD, 
SCHNEEBELI, WHALLEY, MCDADE, ROONEY 
of Pennsylvania, JOHNSON of Pennsyl- 
vania, GREEN of Pennsylvania, VIGORITO, 
GoopLING, BIESTER, EILBERG, ESHLEMAN, 
WILLIAMS, GAYDOS, COUGHLIN, YATRON, 
GARMATZ, STAGGERS, BOLAND, O'NEILL of 
Massachusetts, DEVINE, DOWNING, PIR- 
NIE, RANDALL, ASHBROOK, CLANCY, HAR- 
VEY, SHRIVER, WAGGONNER, BROYHILL of 
North Carolina, PATTEN, VAN DEERLIN, 
DEL CLAWSON, STANTON, BROWN of Ohio, 
KYL, SCHADEBERG, BURKE of Florida, 
HUNT, KUYKENDALL, MILLER of Ohio, 
MONTGOMERY, RIEGLE, SANDMAN, SCHERLE, 
THOMPSON of Georgia, WYLIE, LAND- 
GREBE, RUTH. 
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The Clerk will report the remaining 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 7 o’clock and 37 min- 
utes p.m.), the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, August 11, 1970, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2288. A letter from the Director, Office of 
ent and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting an interim report 
on the operation of the law (Public Law 91— 
305) establishing a revised ceiling on 1970 
outlays (H. Doc. No. 91-373); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2289. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a report of the transfer 
of the Healy telephone exchange from the 
Alaska Communication System to the 
Matanuska Telephone Association, Inc., of 
Palmer, Alaska, pursuant to the Alaska Com- 
munications Disposal Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

2290, A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting notice of the intention 
of the Department of the Navy to donate two 
surplus railway flat cars located at Camp 
Lejeune, N.C., to the East Carolina Chapter, 
Inc., National Railway Historical Society, 
Greenville, N.C., pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 7545; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2291. A letter from the Secretary of the Аг 
Force, transmitting the semiannual Air Force 
report on experimental, development, test, 
and research procurement action, pursuant 
to 10 U.S.C. 2357; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

2292. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to extend the boundaries 
of the Arapaho National Forest in Colorado, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2293. A letter from the Chairman, Golden 
Spike Centennial Celebration Commission, 
transmitting the final report of the Com- 
mission, pursuant to Public Law 90-70; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2294. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the supplement to 
the 1970 national highway needs report, con- 
taining the complete results of the system- 
atic nationwide Functional Highway Classi- 
fieation Study conducted by the Bureau of 
Public Roads in accordance with section 17 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

2995. A letter from the Assistant Admin- 
istrator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tion 4 of the act of June 1, 1948, to increase 
the penalty provisions for the violation of 
rules or regulations promulgated under au- 
thority of said act, and to make restrictions 
on disruptive occurrences in and near prem- 
ises upon which offices of the U.S. Govern- 
ment are located and to fix penalties for 
breach; to the Committee on Public Works. 
RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

2296. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of the audit of financial statements of the 
Federal Home Loan Banks supervised by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board for the year 
ended December 31, 1969 (H.R. Doc. No. 91- 
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374); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


[Pursuant to the order of the House on 
August 6, 1970, the following reports were 
filed on August 7, 1970] 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 17333. A bill to 
amend the Investment Company Act of 1940 
and the Investment Advisers Act of 1940 to 
define the equitable standards governing re- 
lationships between investment companies 
and their investment advisers and principal 
underwriters, and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 91-1382). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 13113. A bill to designate 
the bridge authorized by the act of October 
4, 1966, as the "Light Horse Harry Lee Bridge", 
and for other purposes. (Rept. No, 91-1383). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 18619. A bill to establish 
the offices of Delegate from the District of 
Columbia to the Senate and Delegate to the 
House of Representatives, to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Election Act, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 91-1384). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 18725. A bill to establish 
a Commission on the Organization of the 
Government of the District of Columbia and 
to provide for a Delegate to the House of 
Representatives from the District of Colum- 
bia (Rept. No. 91-1385). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


[Submitted August 8, 1970] 
Mr. PATMAN: Committee of conference. 


Conference report on S. 3302 (Rept. No. 91— 
1386) . Ordered to be printed. 


[Submitted August 10, 1970] 


Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 16607. A bill to 
amend the Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development Act of 1966 to continue the Na- 
tional Council on Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development. (Rept. No. 91- 
1387). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1177. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 18434, a bill to revise the pro- 
visions. of the Communications Act of 1934 
which relate to political broadcasting (Rept. 
No. 91-1388). Referred to the House Calen- 
dar. 

Mr, MATSUNAGA: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1178. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R, 17795, a bill to amend title 
VII of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965 (Rept. No. 91-1389). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1179, Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 18306, a bill to authorize U.S. 
participation in increases in the resources of 
certain international financial institutions, 
to provide for an annual audit of the Ex- 
change Stabilization Fund by the General 
Accounting Office, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 91-1390). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1180. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 17570, a bill to amend title IX 
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of the Public Health Service Act so as to 
extend and improve the existing program 
relating to education, research, training, and 
demonstrations in the flelds of heart dis- 
ease, cancer, stroke, and other major dis- 
eases and conditions, and for other purposes. 
(Rept. No. 91-1391). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1181. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 18110, a bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend the programs 
of assistance to the States and localities for 
comprehensive health planning (Rept. No. 
91-1392). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1182. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 17809, a bill to provide an equi- 
table system for fixing and adjusting the 
rates of pay for prevailing rate employees of 
the Government, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 91-1393). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr, TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 140. A bill to authorize 
the establishment of the Andersonville Na- 
tional Historic Site in the State of Georgia, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 91-1394). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 1160. A bill to amend the 
&ct of April 22, 1960, providing for the estab- 
lishment of the Wilson's Creek Battlefield 
National Park; with amendments (Rept. No. 
91-1395). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R, 3259. A bill providing for 
the addition of the Freeman School to the 
Homestead National Monument of America 
in the State of Nebraska, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 91- 
1396). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 10874. A bill to provide 
for the establishment of the Gulf Islands 
National Seashore, in the States of Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi, for the 
recognition of certain historic values at Fort 
San Carlos, Fort Redoubt, Fort Barrancas, 
and Fort Pickens in Florida and Fort Massa- 
chusetts in Mississippi, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 91- 
1397). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 13934. A bill to amend 
the act of September 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 591) 
to &uthorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to revise the boundaries of Minute:-Man Na- 
tional Historical Park, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 91-1398). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CAREY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 15978. A bill to amend 
section 2 of the act of June 30, 1954, as 
amended, providing for the continuance of 
civil government for the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands; with an amendment 
(Rept. No, 91-1399). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 18410. A bill to estab- 
lish the Fort Point National Historic Site 
in San Francisco, Calif. and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 91-1400). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 18776. A bill to estab- 
lish in the State of Michigan the Sleeping 
Bear Dunes National Lakeshore and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 91- 
1401). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
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H.R. 18582. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, as amended; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. 91-1402). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2208. An action to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interlor to study the 
feasibility and desirability of a national 
lakeshore on Lake Tahoe in the States of 
Nevada and California, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 91-1403). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 18856. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to facilitate the 
entry of foreign tourists into the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

Н.В. 18857. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to subject certain nationals or 
citizens of the United States to the juris- 
diction of the U.S. district courts for their 
crime committed outside the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H.R. 18858. A bill to change the name of 
the West Branch Dam and Reservoir, Mahon- 
ing River, Ohio, to the Michael J. Kirwan 
Dam and Reservoir; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 18859. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide for the re- 
imbursement by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs of emergency hospital care 
charges incurred by veterans under certain 
circumstances; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 18860. A bill to promote and protect 
the free flow of interstate commerce with- 
out unreasonable damage to the environ- 
ment; to assure that activities which affect 
interstate commerce will not unreasonably 
injure environmental rights; to provide a 
right of action for relief for protection of 
the environment from unreasonable in- 
fringement by activities which affect inter- 
state commerce and to establish the right 
of all citizens to the protection, preserva- 
tion, and enhancement of the environment; 
to the Committee on the Judiclary. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R.18861. A bill to amend title 32 of 
the United States Code to establish a com- 
mission to oversee and improve the capabil- 
ity of the National Guard to control civil 
disturbances, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: 

H.R.18862. A bill to provide more efficient 
and convenient passport services to citizens 
of the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 18863. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish the Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko Home National Historic Site 
in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 18864. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Fuels and Energy to recommend pro- 
grams and policies intended to insure that 
U.S. requirements for low-coet energy will be 
met, and to reconcile environmental quality 
requirements with future energy needs; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KYROS: 
H.R.18865. A bill to require the establish- 
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ment of marine sanctuaries and to prohibit 
the depositing of any harmful materials 
therein; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R.18866. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code on the assignment of 
members of the Armed Forces to new duty 
stations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. OTTINGER (for himself and 
Mr. BRADEMAS) : 

H.R. 18867. A bill to assure an opportunity 
for employment to every American seeking 
work and to make available the education 
and training needed by any persons to qualify 
for employment consistent with his highest 
potential and capability, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. PODELL (for himself and Mr. 
OTTINGER) : 

H.R.18868. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the re- 
tirement benefits available to self-employed 
individuals shall be available to women who 
are able to put part of their household al- 
lowances into savings; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R.18869. A bill to ammend title 13 of 
the United States Code to provide for a par- 
tia] or complete check or recount (by the 
State or locality involved) of the population 
of any State or locality which believes that 
its population was understated in the 1970 
decennial census, and for Federal payment 
of the cost of the partial or complete check 
or recount if such understatement is con- 
firmed; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 18870. A bill to provide insurance for 
accounts in State and federally chartered 
credit unions and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado (for him- 
self, Mr. Wiccrns, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. 
WALDE, Mr. EpwARDS of Louisiana, 
Mr. FisH, and Mr. COUGHLIN) : 

H.R. 18871. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act, sections 2, 14, 15, 17, 38, and 58, to per- 
mit the discharge of debts in a subsequent 
proceeding after denial of discharge for spec- 
ified reasons in an earlier proceeding, to 
authorize courts of bankruptcy to determine 
the dischargeability or nondischargeability 
of provable debts, and to provide additional 
grounds for the revocation of discharge; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18872. A bill to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide for 
the continuation of certain benefits to men- 
tally retarded and physically handicapped 
dependents of members of the uniformed 
services after the death of such member or 
after his discharge or release from active 
duty for a service-connected disability; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 18873. A bill to amend and extend 
laws relating to housing and urban develop- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

Н.В. 18874, A bill to provide a comprehen- 
sive Federal program for the prevention and 
treatment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 18875. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide special as- 
sistance for the improvement of laboratory 
animal research facilities; to establish stand- 
ards for the humane care, handling, and 
treatment of laboratory animals in depart- 
ments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
United States and by recipients of grants, 
awards, and contracts from the United 
States; to encourage the study and improve- 
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ment of the care, handling, and treatment 
and the development of methods for mini- 
mizing pain and discomfort of laboratory 
animals used in biomedical activities; and to 
otherwise assure humane care, handling, and 
treatment of laboratory animals, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. BOW (for himself, Mr. GERALD 
R. FORD, Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. RHODES, 
Mr. MICHEL, Mr. CONTE, Mr. LANGEN, 
Mr. Ropison, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. Mc- 
РАрЕ, Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota, 
Mr. Wyman, Mr. TALCOTT, Mrs. REID 
of Illinois, Mr. RiEGLE, Mr. WYATT, 
Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, and Mr. 
DEL CLAWSON): 

H.R. 18876. A bill to provide for fiscal re- 
sponsibility through the establishment of a 
limitation on budget expenditures and net 
lending (budget outlays) for the fiscal year 
1971, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BOW (for himself, Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois, Mr. RHODES, Mr. Tart, Mr. 
Вов WILSON, Mr. SMITH of California, 
Mr. CRAMER, and Mr. Porr) : 

H.R. 18877. A bill to provide for fiscal re- 
sponsibility through the establishment of a 
limitation on budget expenditures and net 
lending (budget outlays) for the fiscal year 
1971, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 18878. A bill to prohibit the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia and the 
District of Columbia Council from recom- 
mending changes in the line items in the an- 
nual budget submitted by the Board of Edu- 
cation; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. GALIFIANAKIS (for himself, 
Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Boccs, Mr. WAM- 
PLER, Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. REIFEL, Mr. 
BEALL of Maryland, Mr. KARTH, Mr. 
Evans of Colorado, Mr. KYL, Mr, 
Davis of Georgia, Mr. Mizr, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr. OLSEN, Mr. CULVER, Mr. 
ABBITT, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. MACGREGOR, 
Mr. Steep, Mr. Dappario, Mr. RUTH, 
Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. DowNING, Mr. 
SCHERLE, and Mr, ROBERTS) : 

H.R. 18879. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to encourage physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, and other medical per- 
sonnel to practice in areas where shortages of 
such personnel exist, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

H.R. 18880. A bill to establish the Presi- 
dent's Award for Distinguished Law Enforce- 
ment Service; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 18881. A bill for the relief of the State 
of Massachusetts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORTON (for himself and Mr. 
HALPERN): 


H.R. 18882. A bill to amend the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966 to strengthen and improve 
the school breakfast program for children 
carried out under such act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
&nd Labor, 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 18883. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 to provide that the 
Tariff Commission shall be deemed to make 
affirmative findings with respect to tariff 
&djustment and adjustment assistance in- 
vestigations if the Commissioners voting 
thereon are evenly divided; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SISK (for himself, Mr. FOLEY, 
Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. ANDREWS of North 
Dakota, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. JOHN- 
son’ of California, Mr. Jones of 
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North Carolina, Mr. Kyros, Mr. 
МАТНІАЅ, Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Mc- 
FALL, Mr. GuBsER, Mr. HANSEN of 
Idaho, and Mr. TALCOTT) : 

H.R. 18884, A bill to amend section 8с(6) 
(I) of the Agricultura] Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, to permit projects 
for paid advertising under marketing orders 
to provide for & potato research and promo- 
tion program, and to amend section 8e of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, as amended, to provide for the exten- 
sion of restrictions on imported commodities 
imposed by such section to imported raisins, 
Olives, and prunes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. YATRON: 

H.R. 18885. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to require a packaged 
perishable food to bear a label specifying the 
date after which it is not to be sold for 
consumption; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 18886. A bill to require that certain 
drugs and pharmaceuticals be prominently 
labeled as to the date beyond which potency 
or efficacy becomes diminished; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.J. Res. 1346. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to declare 1 week each 
September as “National SS Hope Week”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.J. Res. 1347. Joint resolution designat- 
ing the period beginning November 16 and 
ending November 22, as "National Good 
Grooming Week"; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PREYER of North Carolina: 

H.J. Res. 1348. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on he 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEICKER (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. Brown of 
Ohio, Mr. BuRKE of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Воттом, Mr. CoUGHLIN, Mr. 
ESHLEMAN, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. HECHLER Of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. HOWARD, 
Mr. MESKILL, Mr. Morse, Mr. O'KoN- 
SKI, Mr. POWELL, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. 
REES, Мг. КОЕ, Mr. STUBBLEFIELD, and 
Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.J. Res. 1349. Joint resolution to provide 
for a study by the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion of the feasibility of Government acqui- 
sition, operation, and maintenance of railroad 
fracks, rights-of-way, signal systems, and 
other fixed facilities (as a separate activity 
or as a part of a coordinated Federal trans- 
portation program); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH (for himself and 
Mr. McCrory): 

HJ. Res. 1350. Joint resolution to amend 
title 28 of the United States Code to require 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court to 
provide Congress with certain information, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBISON (for himself, Mr. 
Burton, Mr. MATSUNAGA, and Mr. 
Preyer of North Carolina): 

H. Con. Res. 703. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that troop 
withdrawals, continuing on an irreversible 
basis, Shall be the national policy; that all 
ground comibat troops should be withdrawn 
on or before May 1, 1971; that all other 
American servicemen be withdrawn by July 
1, 1972; that Congress reaffirms its consti- 
tutional right and responsibilities in the 
making of decisions relative to war and 
peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. Res, 1184. Resolution to improve the 
operation of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 18887. A bill for the relief of Slavko 
N. Bjelajac; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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H.R. 18888. A bill for the relief of Edward 

E. Jones; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 18889. A bill for the relief of John 
Molgard Isaksen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHMITZ: 

H.R. 18890. A bill for the relief of Bernaldo 

Acupan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

567. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Wayne E. Carver, Wheelersburg, Ohio, rela- 
tive to appointments to the U.S. Supreme 
Court and to other Federal benches, which 


was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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SCORE A BIG PLUS FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is indeed gratifying to note that many 
of our citizens are not content to while 
away the increased leisure time an 
earlier retirement age provides. 

Under the auspices of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the Service Corps 
of Retired Executives—SCORE—makes 
it their responsibility to assist fledgling 
and floundering small businesses to suc- 
cessfully adjust to the American free 
enterprise system. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to publicly 
commend the chairman of the Buffalo 
SCORE Chapter, Mr. Herman Kahn. 
Under his truly fine and exemplary lead- 
ership, the dedicated SCORE volunteers 
have helped Buffalo achieve the lowest 
small business death rate in the Nation. 

A very pertinent article, excerpted 
from the Buffalo Evening News, follows: 

SCORE a Bic PLUS FOR SMALL BUSINESS 

(By Ralph Dibble) 

It was like the trite fable about the hus- 
band who went out one day to buy à pack of 
cigarettes and never came back. 

But it was tragically real for the Buffalo 
area woman who was left with two young 
daughters, a $150,000 home and limited fi- 
nancial resources. 

She sold the expensive home, bought a 
florist business and moved into modest liy- 
ing quarters behind the flower shop. In the 
drab days that followed she had to help her 
daughters overcome the emotional trauma of 
shifting from an upper-upper middleclass life 
to an economically-deprived existence. 

And, worst of all, the business she had 
hoped would give them security was showing, 
& loss, month-after-month, 

In desperation, she contacted the U.S. 
Small Business Administration, in the old 
Federal Building, 121 Ellicott St. There, it 
was decided that the case should go to 
SCORE—Service Corps of Retired Execu- 
tives—an organization of retired business- 
men who offer their services to small busi- 
nessmen at no charge. 

The problem was turned over to Raymond 
J. Hoban of Kenmore, retired consultant on 
industrial cost reduction. One of the first 
things he learned was that three employees 
of the business had used their know-how 
(and some equipment) to set up florists busi- 
nesses of their own. 

After that, Mr. Hoban began a full-scale 
study. At is turned out, he stayed with the 
case for several months. He weeded out un- 
necessary expenses such as payments for 
air express deliveries that weren't necessary. 

Two delivery boys stayed out all day on 
their rounds. Their schedules were revised 


to start them out earlier and then get them 
back in the store to perform other duties. 
Careful records were kept of all costs and 
they were trimmed relentlessly. 

Within months, the business was breaking 
even for the first time in seven years. The 
woman was able to sell it at a fair market 
value and find more profitable uses for her 
capital. 

Then, there was the case of the Broadway 
discount store that specialized in drugstore 
items and returned its owner nothing. 

Two SCORE volunteers, Alfred E, Wiener, 
& retired grocer, and Herman Kahn, a vet- 
eran of the retail furniture business, took a 
long, hard look and discovered that, al- 
though the store was open after regular 
shopping hours, its owner was charging the 
same prices as other stores. 

They convinced the proprietor that he 
should raise his prices by 10 per cent be- 
cause he was offering shoppers the conven- 
lence of after-hours shopping. The recom- 
mendation raised the store's take from $150,- 
000 a year to $200,000 annually and changed 
it to a profitable enterprise. 

Like the discount store case, many SCORE 
assignments are relatively straightforward 
and easy, requiring perhaps as little as 12 
hours a week of the volunteers’ time. 
Others require complex investigations that 
involve teams of volunteers in many weeks 
of effort. 

A Buffalo area testing laboratory received 
the services of a three-man team of volun- 
teers, Roy C. Timm, Aldred K. Warren and 
Elmer M. Finbury, who devoted four months 
to the problem. 

The laboratory sought help in increasing 
sales and services and also asked advice on 
the problem of relocating to more adequate 
facilities. 

The changes in location and operation sug- 
gested by the SCORE volunteer generated 
an expansion of the business that resulted 
in hiring 10 more employes and gave the 
Buffalo business community a biological and 
metalurgical testing facility. 

One of the strangest cases handled by the 
Buffalo SCORE involved a weekly newspaper 
that had an unpleasant odor that persisted 
after it was delivered to homes. 

SCORE volunteers advised a testing pro- 
gram which produced puzzling early results 
showing that neither the ink or the paper 
were responsible for the odor, Eventually, it 
was learned that it was the combination of 
ink and paper that produced 1t. 

SCORE 1s an offshoot of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The SBA was organized 
in 1954 to assist small businesses. These are 
defined as businesses with less than $1 mil- 
lion in gross sales and they comprise 95 per 
cent of the country's five million businesses. 

The SBA was organized to reduce the 
sometimes alarmingly-high death rate of 
these small businesses by providing them 
low-cost government loans. 

But small business still faced major prob- 
lems in 1964 when SBA leaders reviewed 
figures showing that small businesses ac- 
counted for 91 per cent of all business fail- 
ures and that inept, inexperienced manage- 
ment was the major cause for those failures. 

They thought of the large number of re- 


tired executive (many of them involuntary 
retirees) and the idea of SCORE was born. 
The goal of SCORE is to use the otherwise 
untapped abilities of the retirees. So far, 
SCORE has been able to do that, although 
the road hasn't always been easy. 

Dun & Bradstreet figures show that the 
Buffalo area has the lowest death rate for 
small businesses in the nation. And it pin- 
points the decline as starting in 1965, the 
first year of SCORE, and in areas, like Buf- 
falo, that have strong SCORE programs. 

Any company that has 25 or fewer em- 
ployees, can qualify for SCORE assistance. 
Counseling also is offered to persons who are 
thinking of going into business. 

Nationally, there are an estimated 4000 
retired men taking part in the SCORE pro- 
gram. The Buffalo chapter has 36 persons 
enrolled. 

Buffalo also has 17 persons enrolled in the 
Active Corps of Executives (ACE), a parallel 
program that offers the same free counsel- 
ing—in this case from younger, working ex- 
ecutives. It was founded by Hillary J. Sando- 
val Jr., national administrator. 

The Buffalo SCORE chapter now has 31 
working cases and the local ACE program 
has five current cases. 

One recent ACE case took John J. Piazza, 
administrator of the Ransomville General 
Hospital, to Texas for consultation on the 
tangled affairs of Wesley Manor, a retirement 
home being operated 1n the Rio Grande Val- 
ley by the Southwest Conference of Meth- 
odist Churches. 

The operation was at & whopping deficit 
of $25,000 a month. The administrator, a re- 
tired minister, was described as “very per- 
sonable” and “most devoted to the work of 
the church,” but with administrative abili- 
ties that were “most limited.” 

Mr. Piazza found that not only was the 
home located in a sparsely-settled area with 
few potential customers, but it was doing 
no advertising to attract persons from other 
areas. 

He found much of the space devoted to 
unproductive uses. The facilities included 
five chapels and 26 lounges. Although it was 
meant to accommodate 400 residents, full 
occupancy has never been achieved. 

The FHA foreclosed a $2,800,000 mortgage 
and a church bond issue of $800,000 is $144,- 
000 short. The rest is expected by June 30. 
This amount has been used to liquidate ac- 
counts payable and meet current deficits. 

Mr. Piazza, who worked with another ACE 
volunteer, Joseph S. Enzinna of Newfane, 
met last November with the Wesley Manor's 
directors to recommend emergency steps. 

They recommended that “an excess of 
staff” be trimmed by layoffs, elimination of 
some services to residents, an increase in 
rates and immediate start of an internal 
cost control program. They urged “an exten- 
sive advertising program” and a detailed re- 
view of space utilization. 

Also suggested was the offering of other 
levels of care to increase income and the 
hiring of a business manager. 

It is too early to tell whether the retire- 
ment home can be kept in business, but at 
least it now has a chance. A satisfying side- 
light for Mr. Piazza was a firm friendship 
he has struck up with a Texas executive. 
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Another ace project relating to care for the 
elderly took volunteer Max Altman to the 
Gowanda Indian Reservation of the Seneca 
Indian Nation to study the possibility of 
using reservation buildings for a nursing 
home to be operated by the Seneca Council 
for Indians throughout the state. 

Mr. Altman's preliminary report is that the 
buildings are in good condition and prob- 
&bly can be converted into & nursing home 
facility. 

Presiding over the Buffalo office of the SBA 
is Frank R. Izzo, branch manager, who also 
is a principal adviser for SCORE and ACE 
here. 

He is impressed by the volunteers and the 
fact that in an age of conspicuous non- 
involvement, they provide valuable services 
“out of the goodness of their hearts.” 

Some recruiting is done among area in- 
dustries that provide names of recently- 
retired executives, A report on SCORE's ac- 
tivities in С, L. Ludcke's "Human Side of 
Investing" column in the Dec. 1 editions of 
The News brought responses to SCORE from 
75 persons. 

One of the most unusual recrulting cases 
came when Mr. Izzo got a phone call from 
the wife of a retiree. 

"He'll drive me crazy, if I don't find some 
way to get him out of the house," she said 
"Couldn't you get him into something like 
the SCORE E 

A tactful interview disclosed that the man 
was indeed unhappy in his enforced idleness 
and would be pleased to work with SCORE. 

Buffalo Chapter 45, one of 185 self-govern- 
ing SCORE chapters, holds monthly meet- 
ings to evaluate possible volunteers and dis- 
cuss business problems. A side benefit is the 
socializing it makes possible among the 
retirees. 

A charter member and a longtime aid 
to the Buffalo Chapter, Michael F. Ellis, ad- 
vertising executive, who now serves on the 
State Advisory Council. 

Mr, Ellis, a man of wide-ranging interests, 
had a favorite project—a man who 
devised a whirlpool bath for race horses. 
The developer was hustled to the Patent 
Office to protect his rights and Mr. Ellis gave 
him some expert advice on promotion of the 
bath. 

SCORE's efforts frequently are directed 
toward aiding minority groups. John N. An- 
derson, who operated a wholesale florist 
business, helped in organization of Profes- 
sional Servants, 493 Michigan Ave., which 
trains and bonds persons for domestic work. 

On the other hand, a proposal for a quality 
restaurant and nightclub was discouraged 
because of what was considered a lack of 
practical planning and a sound financial 
base 


Applications for assistance come through 
the SBA, but, once a case is referred to it, 
the SCORE chapter operates independently. 
Roy C. Timm was the first chapter chairman. 
Current head is Mr. Kahn. 

The only cost to a “client” is payment of 
travel expenses to the volunteer or $5 for a 
visit within 25 miles. But 95 per cent of 
the volunteers turn down the expense money. 

One of the stranger trips made by a 
SCORE or ACE volunteer from Buffalo took 
Arthur Mesches, owner of a group of clean- 
ing establishments, who was called to look 
into the affairs of a Western New York busi- 
nessman who was a “compulsive buyer." 

Although his business was just about 
breaking even, the man couldn't turn down 
& salesman who appeared in his office. His 
final spending fling was outside the office 
as he bought his wife a mink coat and jew- 
elry. Mr. Mesches is trying to help pick up 
the pieces to convert a break-even enter- 
prise into a profitable one. 

The kind of know-how that Mr. Mesches 
brings to the program is best illustrated 
by SCORE's celebrated case number 128—a 
number that’s well known to most SCORE 
workers. 
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It involved a Hindu woman who arrived 
at the San Francisco SBA office in a flowing 
sari to ask for help with “a business 
problem.” 

The woman explained she was a maker of 
curry sauce that had been prized by hotels 
and restaurants since 1958. But when she 
tried to sell it in stores at 98 cents for an 
11%4-ounce bottle, it wouldn't move. 

A retired marketing expert considered the 
problem and offered the opinion that few 
housewives would invest in an untried, un- 
known product to the tune of nearly a dollar. 

He suggested selling it in 6!4-ounce bot- 
tles for 69 cents. The maker reported it 
“worked like magic” and soon the local chain 
store was ordering a thousand cases. 

Occasionally, a SCORE or ACE volunteer 
encounters initial hostility. When Edward 
I. Zolte arrived to help a baker who had 
asked for assistance, he found the business- 
man incensed because he was talking to a 
lawyer, instead of another baker. 

“Look,” Mr. Zolte responded, “I’ve never 
been associated with a failure.” 

He found customers entering the bakery 
were confronted with racks of bread. Mr. 
Zolte advised moving them to the back, de- 
claring, “Everyone knows you've got bread 
here.” 

He also advised painting and brightening 
the interior and suggested the baker buy di- 
rectly in the market, instead of dealing 
through a middleman. 

The encounter was typical to the “man- 
to-man” approach that is preferred by the 
programs, 

Nearly all small business failures come 
through faults in management, the SBA 
has found. 

It also has found a persistent and some- 
times fatal allergy to keeping records and 
doing paper work. Many small businessmen 
have no idea of what the relationship is 
among costs, price schedules and profits, 

SBA representatives like to emphasize that 
small business has one overwhelming ad- 
vantage—its ability to provide personalized 
service. 

A widely-cited example involves a Chester, 
Pa., service station that changed a loss to a 
profit by providing its customers with what 
it calls “chauffeur care.” The station pro- 
vides free home pickup and delivery of cars 
it services and washes. 

All SCORE cases are not a success. In 
some cases, failures are averted. 

One beauty salon operator wanted to switch 
to an ice cream store because she was tired 
of standing all day. A SCORE volunteer 
convinced her an ice-cream business would 
be unprofitable and that she would be on 
her feet just as much, anyhow. 

The SBA provides services that dovetail 
into the volunteer programs. It conducts 
Small Business Workshops in Western New 
York communities for persons who are 
thinking of going into business or have 
been in business only a brief time. 

Local chambers of commerce cooperate 
and banks often pick up the tab for a lunch- 
eon. Bankers talk about banking services, 
Certified Public Accountants talk about the 
importance of paper work and insurance 
representatives talk about guarding against 
risks and even the danger of being overin- 
sured. 

In charge of the operations is Mr. Izzo, 
who came to Buffalo six years ago and is 
only two years away from retirement, him- 
self. A native of Brooklyn and a veteran of 
22 years with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., he took a decade off from the govern- 
ment service to run a Dutchess County au- 
tomobile agency. 

He considers that excursion into business 
as invaluable in his present job. 

“I can think like a businessman,” he ex- 
plains, “and I know how fed up they can get 
with government forms and other paper 
work,” 
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Working closely with the SCORE and ACE 
volunteers is the Buffalo branch office of 
the SBA, headed by Mr. Izzo. Heading the 
SBA's two major departments locally are 
Len Hocken, loan officers in charge, and 
Frank Sciortino, who heads the manage- 
ment assistance department. 

Probably the greatest tribute to the SCORE 
and ACE volunteers came from an SBA of- 
ficial who declared: 

“There's a great deal of idealism in the 
American business executive. Many hide and 
try to appear tough. But we find that in 
their hearts they are really anxious to do 
something for thelr communities and na- 
tion.” 


SENATOR SCHWEIKER URGES CARE 
WITH NUCLEAR POWERPLANT 
PLANS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, 
Pennsylvania is scheduled to receive the 
largest program of nuclear powerplants 
of any State in this country. Twelve nu- 
clear plants are either in being or pro- 
posed for the State, including a fast 
breeder demonstration plant which is 
proposed for a site near Scottsville, on 
the Susquehanna River, in Wyoming 
County. 

Because my State is scheduled to be 
the recipient of a large and active pro- 
gram in this area, I have been urging 
that some of the medical and environ- 
mental issues be openly and widely dis- 
cussed by the citizens of Pennsylvania 
during the planning stages of these 
plants. Recently I have asked two knowl- 
edgeable scientists in this field to appear 
on my biweekly television program to dis- 
cuss problems of radiation emissions. 
Prof. E. J. Sternglass of the Medical 
School of the University of Pittsburgh 
outlined some of the dangers and said: 

It is my feeling that until we do (addi- 
tional) studies and prove that lower level 
radiations are really safe and we can judge 
how much should be released we ought not 
to go ahead with such a huge major program. 


On a later program, Dr. William Bibb, 
a scientist from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, pointed out that President 
Nixon’s home in San Clemente is “less 
than 4,500 yards from the San Onofre 
plant. I think we are well aware of the 
fact that those who are concerned with 
the President’s safety are not going to 
let him be close to a nuclear powerplant 
if they felt there was an unnecessary risk. 
Obviously, they don’t feel there is.” 

One of the projects planned for Penn- 
sylvania is a proposed $375 million nu- 
clear generating plant at Limerick. A 
similar station is planned for Newbold 
Island, N.J., on the Delaware River across 
from Bucks County. Recently the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission held a 
hearing to allow local interested citizens 
and public officials to present their points 
of view with regard to this proposal. This 
is precisely the kind of public exposure 
of the issues involved which I feel is nec- 
essary. I commend the Delaware River 
Basin Commission for providing a public 
forum on this matter and shall place in 
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the Recorp the text of an article from 
the Norristown Times Herald which sum- 
marizes the hearing and includes in it 
remarks by Representative LAWRENCE 
COUGHLIN. 

The Washington Star has recently 


published a four-part series which sets 
forth some of the issues surrounding the 
promotion and regulation of atomic 
energy and exploring how the Atomic 
Energy Commission has been attempting 
to cope with the environmental concern 
over its activities. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Norristown (Pa.) Times Herald, 
July 17, 1970] 
UNTIL More Dara Is COMPILED: TEMPO- 
RARY HALT ASKED ON LIMERICK “N” 
PLANT 


(By Jill Porter) 


The overwhelming consensus of testimony 
at a public hearing Thursday called for re- 
jecting at this time the proposed $375 million 
Limerick nuclear generating plant, and a 
similar station planned for Newbold Island, 
N.J. Conservation groups and individuals 
right down the line called on the Delaware 
River Basin Commission to refrain from ap- 
proving plans for construction of the two 
plants, until much more is known concerning 
their effects on water supply and the environ- 
ment. 

Montgomery County Planning Commission, 
Mayor Frank L, Caiola and Congressman Law- 
rence Coughlin were among those who re- 
quested a postponement of approval until all 
facts were calculated, 

The hearing, which began at 10 A.M. and 
lasted until the evening, focused on the Lim- 
erick Generating Station, proposed by the 
Philadelphia Electric Co. for the east bank 
of the Schuylkill River, and the $450 million 
Newbold Island Generating Station, proposed 
by the Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany for the island in Bordentown Township, 
Burlington County, N.J. 

Some 200 persons attended the session at 
the American Society for Testing and Mate- 
rials Building, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia. 

The two points raised by a spokesman for 
Lawrence Coughlin represented. the main 
concerns of those who testified: the drain on 
water supply, and the lack of knowledge 
concerning the environmental impact of the 
plants. 

Rep. Coughlin, in the statement, said his 
concerns in regard to construction of a nu- 
clear generating plant in Limerick Township, 
should not be interpreted as opposition to the 
plant or to use of nuclear power. 

“I recognize the problems we face with in- 
adequate power sources and commend Phil- 
adelphia Electric for moving to meet the 
challenge. 

“I believe, however, that it is important to 
insure that all aspects of the proposed con- 
struction are examined thoroughly before 
such a large and irrevocable step is taken. My 
staff and I presently are engaged in a detailed 
review of the entire project.” 

The Congressman's statement continued: 

"As we ponder the effect of the proposed 
plant on our water resources, we must take 
into account two major considerations, One 
is the long-term results of an estimated use 
of 69 million gallons daily by the proposed 
plant, with an estimated 35 million gallons 
being lost in evaporation. The extremely 
heavy demands on Delaware River water, oc- 
casioned by continued population and in- 
dustrial growth, dictate the need for the most 
thorough consideration. 
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"I know that these considerations are im- 
portant to you and your staff and to the 
planners throughout the entire region. 

"Second, and of particular importance to 
me, is the question of the environmental im- 
pect of using this water for the nuclear gen- 
erating plant. Our water resources are most 
precious and yet I feel that you are being 
&sked to make a decision without benefit of 
&ny detalled information, 

"I do not believe that anyone can render & 
final opinion on the effect on our water re- 
sources without the benefit of all environ- 
mental reports. It seems unfair to put the 
Commission members in such a position. 

“I believe we must await the decisions of 
the various agencies and bodies concerned 
with the environment before any reasoned 
and informed decision can be evolved on what 
the Limerick plant’s effect will be on our 
water resources.” 

For these reasons, concluded Congressman 
Coughlin, he requests the Delaware River 
Basin Commission to decline any final de- 
cision “until the Commission—and all of 
us—have had the opportunity to study the 
Environmental Report, as finally approved, 
and have had the benefit of knowledge rather 
than the absence of it.” 

The lack of information concerning the 
consequences of the proposed plants and 
available alternatives led the president of 
the Environmental Planning and Informa- 
tion Center of Pennsylvania to call the hear- 
ings “premature.” 

“EPIC and all environmentally concerned 
groups cannot come before the commission 
and give you a responsible statement whether 
they, in fact, support or oppose such nuclear 
generating stations until this material is 
available,” Thomas Dolan said. 

Dolan predicted the construction of 10 
more nuclear generating stations within the 
basin and said “The amount of fresh water 
available for consumptive uses is limited." 

“The Limerick generating station will 
evaporate as much as 42 million gallons 
of water daily, or an average of 35 million 
gallons daily . . . If they (the 10 additional 
plants) have the same cooling processes the 
basin will lose the dally water requirements 
of three million people through evaporation." 

Most of the 20 some groups offering testi- 
mony requested that the Commission adopt 
& wait-and-see attitude, but a few, including 
& stockholder in Philadelphia Electric, con- 
demned the projects outright. 

“When in doubt," said Emily Ford, presi- 
dent of the West Jersey Club of the Natural 
Food Associates, Merchantville, N.J., “re- 
search and say, ‘No’ ". 

The Ford woman and Mrs. Dorothy S. 
Philips, a representative of the Delaware 
Valley Protective Association and a stock- 
holder in Р. E., quoted from extensive studies 
by scientists which link radiation pollution 
to Increased cancer and leukemia. 

Other objections included the proximity of 
the plants, with their potential for radiation 
and thermal pollution, and accidents of cat- 
astrophic proportions to areas of dense pop- 
ulation; the prohibitive costs of construction 
and operation when long-term effects are 
unknown: The possible increase in rain, ice, 
frost and fog due to the water vapor emitted 
from the plants. 

Though the utility companies, in their 
presentations, assured the commission that 
radioactive emission would be within the 
safety tolerances established by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, it was reiterated again 
and again that those tolerances are now 
undergoing extensive review as a result of 
independent. studies which claim they are 
far too high. 

Hal Clark, president of the Delaware Val- 
ley Protective Association, likened the en- 
ergy crisis to a prior food crisis and said he 
hoped the Commission would avoid another 
“DDT tragedy.” 
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“In saving our food from insects with a 
product that had been inadequately re- 
соо, we poisoned our environment," he 
sal 

James F. Wright, executive director of 
the Commission, questioned in an interview 
whether strong public opinion could stop 
that construction of the plants said, “The 
decision wil not be made on the basis of 
popularity." 

The Commission will decide according to 
calculation of risks and attributes of these 
and alternate plans, Wright said. 

"The public raised certain questions the 
Commission could not answer at this time," 
he said. 

"Answers will be developed and the pub- 
lic will be informed of them through various 
reports.” 

Mayor Caiola, in his statement, pointed to 
the number of studies being done on nuclear 
plant construction and the possible ramifi- 
cations such construction might have on 
the environment and ecology. 

Studies, he noted, are now underway by 
the State Plannning Commission, the Mont- 
gomery County Planning Commission, the 
special group headed by Senator Holl. Also, 
he said, a House subcommittee is presently 
conducting hearings into the more general 
aspects and long range effects of nuclear 
power plants. 

"It is my belief,” continued Caiola, “that 
a decision by the Delaware Valley River Basin 
Commission before the findings of these vari- 
ous commissions have been made public 
would be a premature act. There are several 
questions which I have and which I am 
sure the Commission has already given at- 
tention. One is going to be lost during the 
course of the daily operation of this facility. 

“In Norristown with our population of 40,- 
000 we consume in the neighborhood of two 
million gallons of water a day. Under the 
present proposal of the nuclear plant, ap- 
proximately 35 million gallons a day is going 
to be evaporated. This would mean that the 
water needing the operation of this plant 
would be able to support a community al- 
most many times the size of Norristown. 

“As has been pointed out, our electrical 
requirements are rising approximately 10 per 
cent per year. However, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that our water requirements 
are also on the increase. We, in the north- 
eastern part of the country, in past years have 
faced successive periods of drought when 
fresh water has certainly become a scarce 
commodity. It was not too many years ago 
when we saw the salt water table backing up 
in the Delaware River. I certainly feel this 
should warrant very careful consideration as 
to the expendability of our present available 
fresh water. 

“Also, I think one other point is worth 
noting. If, in fact, electrical requirements 
are rising at 10 per cent each year, certainly 
beside the Newbold Island Generating Sta- 
tion and the Limerick Generating Station 
there must be other plans and p s in 
the works for constructing additional nuclear 
plants in the area, plants that would subse- 
quently use the Delaware River for their 
source of water supply. 

"I think it would be incumbent upon the 
Commission to request a proposal for future 
developments and be able to study that pro- 
posal weighing on one hand the needs for 
electrical power and the possibility of water 
shortages in future times. I feel that a piece- 
meal approach to this may lead to haphaz- 
ardous planning in the allocation of such a 
vital resource as natural fresh water.” 

Caiola added that there is also another 
consideration “which I think is worth not- 
ing at this time. 

"In the Philadelphia Electric's application 
to the Atomic Energy Commission I am sure 
they have asked for use of the Schuylkill 
River in case of emergency situations. Thus, 
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if the water supply coming from the Dela- 
ware should be affected in some way, the 
plant would then be able to draw from the 
Schuylkill River for its daily usage. Cer- 
tainly, there can be no contention that the 
Schuylkill River is not an adequate or sub- 
stantial source of water to keep the facility 
running at maximum capacity. We are al- 
ready experiencing grave problems in the 
quantity and quality of water in the Schuyl- 
kil River. To use the Schuylkill River as 
an alternate in times of emergency may 
prove extremely detrimental to the surround- 
ing areas that rely on the Schuylkill River as 
а source of water supply. I fully realize that 
if such an emergency should occur, the plant 
would reduce its water requirements to a 
minimal level. However, I would like to see 
these restrictions specifically laid out when 
final consideration is given by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, 

"In summary, I am making substantially 
the same request that the Montgomery 
County Planning Commission has set forth; 
that is, & delay in your decision until the 
findings of the various committees now 
studying the effects of the plant are made 
public including the public hearing which 
is to be held in the spring by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

"I also strongly urge that the Delaware 
River Basin Commission request at the pres- 
ent time the submission of future site pro- 
posals so that the water needs of the com- 
munity can be properly taken into consider- 
ation in & comprehensive plan for future 
development." 


[From the Evening Star, July 22, 1970] 


UNDER THE MUSHROOM CLOUD—1: CONTRO- 
VERSIES ARE SMUDGING AEC's IMAGE 


(By Donald M. Rothberg) 


The Atomic Energy Commission, in the 
dual role of promoter and regulator of atomic 
energy, is encountering criticism over pollu- 
tion, radiation, health and safety. 

The bureaucratic devices used by the 
agency to counter the dissent are heighten- 
ing some controversles and threatening the 
AEC's reputation for scientific objectivity. 

“The AEC has the worst public relations 
since the storm troopers,” commented one 
scientist. 

Many AEC officials are working to change 
that image. But many others provide ample 
evidence of how that negative image de- 
veloped. 

For example: 

In Denver, a state public health service 
officer says when he asked the AEC about 
reports plutonium had been found in the 
soil outside a nearby weapons manufactur- 
ing facility “They just said they’d rather 
not discuss it at that time.” 

Drs. John Gofman and Arthur Tamplin 
of the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory in 
Livermore, Calif., have attacked federal radi- 
ation exposure limits as far too high. Their 
theory has set off an emotional, name-calling 
debate between the AEC and the two sci- 
entists. 

Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration officials in Portland, Oreg., hope a 
presidential executive order will enable them 
to win a long struggle with the AEC over 
use of Columbia River water to cool reactors 
at Hanford, Wash. For years water has car- 
ried back with it enough heat to endanger 
Columbia salmon and a small amount of 
radioactivity that turns up in shellfish at the 
mouth of the river more than 200 miles 
away. 

In Congress, a senator finally pried loose 
from AEC files a three-year-old report from 
the National Academy of Sciences that 
sharply criticized AEC handling of radio- 
active waste. 

Another report that lay hidden for a year 
warned that underground nuclear explosions 
can trigged earthquakes. 
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For years the AEC has had the task of 
selling the public the idea that there were 
peaceful uses for atomic energy. 

Born in the shadow of the mushroom 
clouds that rose over Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, the AEC faced a public frightened by 
the power science unleashed. 

After adjusting to the obvious potential 
devastation from nuclear weapons, the pub- 
lic gradually became aware of another haz- 
&rd—radiation, the potentially deadly rays 
emitted by radioactive material. 

As interest grew in pollution and the en- 
vironment, attention focused on the growing 
nuclear industry and the minute quantities 
of radiation going into the air and streams. 
Was this the first stage of a new and par- 
ticularly deadly form of pollution? 

Questions like these arose about activities 
the AEC sponsors: 

Are nuclear power plants a safe answer to 
the nation’s rapidly growing demand for elec- 
tricity? Is there a chance a power plant acci- 
dent could spew deadly radiation over a 
heavily populated area? Will small amounts 
of radiation that leak from such plants add 
to the cancer death toll? 

Can millions of gallons of highly radio- 
active liquid waste—the garbage of the nu- 
clear industry—be stored safely in AEC depots 
for a thousand years, the time needed for its 
radioactivity to die off? Is the AEC moving 
fast enough to convert it from liquid to a 
safer solid form? 

Do underground nuclear blasts trigger 
earthquakes? Why did the AEC choose Am- 
chitka, an earthquake-prone Aleutian island, 
for the biggest underground explosions yet? 

On Sunday, May 11, 1969, the most expen- 
sive industrial fire in American history swept 
through the main production building at the 
AEC's Rocky Flats plant 25 miles northwest 
of Denver. 

That $50 million fire touched off a series of 
events that tell a lot about AEC attitudes, 
good and bad. 

The Rocky Flats sits on a desolate stretch 
of flat, dry ground midway between Denver 
and the Rocky Mountains. Operated by Dow 
Chemical Co. under contract with the AEC, 
the 17-year-old plant’s chief product is plu- 
tonium parts for nuclear weapons. 

Rocky Flats produces only pieces of war- 
heads for inclusion elsewhere in a completed 
weapon, so there is no danger, particularly 
to workers, of plutonium. 

Plutonium radioactivity is not penetrating, 
unlike that of many other elements. One 
could conceivably eat plutonium without be- 
ing harmed. It would simply pass through the 
body's digestive system. 

But it is deadly if enough of it gets into 
the blood stream or the lungs, as through a 
cut or inhalation. 

The possibility that plutonium, which still 
has half its radioactivity after 24,400 years. 
was blowing around outside the Rocky Flats 
plant worried Dr. E. A. Martell, a member of 
the private Colorado Committee for Environ- 
mental Information. 

Martell, a West Point graduate, had been 
associated with nuclear weapons testing from 
its earliest days until 1962. 

Now senior scientists on the staff of the 
National Science Foundation’s Center for 
Atmospheric Research in Boulder, Colo., Mar- 
tell recalled that in 1962 he told a congres- 
sional committee that nuclear weapons tests 
in Nevada were an important contributing 
factor to radioactive iodine fallout which was 
showing up in milk and in the thyroid glands 
of children. 

“When the May 11 fire was first announced, 
it was just a little affair,” Martell said. “Later 
it came out it was $45 million to $50 million 
and involved a huge sum of plutonium.” 

Members of the Colorado environmental 
committee asked Dow officials if plutonium 
might have gotten into the air and carried, 
like fallout, beyond the plant boundaries, 
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“They put us off,” recalls Martell. 

So the committee went to Gov. John Love 
who wrote to AEC Chairman Glenn Seaborg. 
Maj. Gen. E. B. Giller, chief of the weapons 
division of the AEC, who has a reputation as 
being one of the most open and cooperative of 
AEC officials, told Dow officials to give the 
Colorado group all the information it re- 
quested within security limitations. 

Dow argued that its filtering system had 
worked—that no plutonium had gone beyond 
the plant boundaries. Martell disagreed and 
suggested that Dow take soil samples outside 
the plant. 

Dow did nothing. So Martell and an asso- 
ciate walked around the plant one day col- 
lecting little packets of top soil. They found 
the soil east of the plant contained unex- 
pectedly high concentrations of plutonium. 

Martell wrote a long memorandum to Sea- 
borg describing his findings as well as other 
misgivings about the operation of the Rocky 
Flats plant. 

Robert D. Siek, chief of the radiation hy- 
giene section of the Colorado Department of 
Health, heard about the Martell memo and 
called Michael J. Sunderland, assistant man- 
ager of the AEC's Rocky Flats office. 

According to Siek, he asked to discuss the 
problem and the AEC “just said they'd rather 
not discuss it at this time.” 

Sunderland says he thought Siek was ask- 
ing for a copy of the Martell report, and re- 
ferred him to the Colorado committee. 

Martell said that at a meeting Feb. 10 
among people from the AEC, Dow and the 
Colorado committee, he learned for the first 
time there had been another major fire at 
Rocky Flats in 1957. He also was told ma- 
chine oil contaminated by plutonium had 
been stored in barrels outdoors on the plant 
grounds until some of the barrels corroded 
&nd leaked. 

Sources in Washington recalled that dur- 
ing the meeting's luncheon break, Dr. Martin 
B. Biles, director of the AEC division of 
operational safety, approached the two 
youngest members of the Colorado commit- 
tee, both employes of the federally financed 
center for atmospheric research, and said he 
planned to complain formally because he felt 
it was immoral for people in one govern- 
ment agency to spy on another. 

Examination of the contaminated soil con- 
tinued and finally everyone agreed that the 
plutonium came from the oil spill rather 
than the 1969 fire. When the oil drums leaked, 
the plutonium stayed on top of the ground 
and the strong winds that blow across the 
flats from the Rockies carried an undeter- 
mined amount beyond the plant boundary. 

To prevent further windblown contamina- 
tion, Dow covered the oil spill area with as- 
phalt. 

A Dow spokesman said he thought that 
eventually the soil—which will be contam- 
inated for 48,000 years—would be scooped 
up and shipped to an AEC nuclear waste 
burial ground. 

Martell still isn't convinced that anyone 
knows with certainty that all plutonium 
stayed on the plant site during the two major 
fires. He also is disturbed that Dow doesn’t 
know how much plutonium was involved in 
the oil spill and thus can't know how much 
blew off the plant grounds. 

Dow counters that all its test indicate no 
plutonium got out and offers a state public 
health service study to back its claim. 

The state report said, “It is our conclusion 
that no public health hazard now exists from 
past releases from the Rocky Flats plant. It 
would be impossible, however, to estimate 
any hazard which existed in the past." 

Workers handle the volatile plutonium in 
heavily shielded containers with lead-lined 
gloves at one end. 

An investigation of the 1969 fire criticized 
the glove box system for lack of fire breaks, 
use of flammable material in the shielding, 
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and placement of heat detectors outside the 
glove boxes where they were comfortably in- 
sulated from the heat generated by the fire 
inside the boxes, 

Dow officials say a new production build- 
ing incorporates all recommended safety fea- 
tures. 

It could need them since company officials 
concede there are an average of five pluto- 
nium fires a year that breach the glove box 
system. Colorado committee members worry 
that one of those fires will breach the walls 
or roof of the plant. 

The post-fire action of Giller’s office in 
forcing plant officials to work with outside 
groups and agencies resulted, according to 
Siek, in his office getting full AEC coopera- 
tion. Health officials are now being cleared 
for access to sensitive plant areas. 

President Nixon’s reorganization of envir- 
onmental control function chips away at one 
area where critics say AEC’s atomic pro- 
motion and regulation duties conflict. 

Under the plan to go into effect later this 
year, AEC’s authority to set standards for 
the protection of the general environment 
from radioactive material would be trans- 
ferred to the new Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

The AEC would retain responsibility for 
implementing and enforcing the standards, 
however. 

Another reorganization plan presented to 
Nixon by a presidential task force under di- 
rection of Roy Ash, former president of Lit- 
ton Industries, reportedly would have shifted 
AEC weapons responsibilities to the Penta- 


gon. 

But AEC Chairman Dr. Glenn Seaborg 
says: “I believe those recommendations have 
been bypassed,” as have other previous major 
proposed reorganizations of the agency. 

One factor working in the AEC's favor is 
the close relationship between the agency 
and the congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. One commissioner, James T. 
Ramey, is the former staff director of the 
Joint Committee. 

In one friendly exchange during a Joint 
Committee session, Ramey said he had at- 
tended many hearings on proposals to build 
nuclear power plants and “there are some 
professional ‘stirrer-uppers’ involved in each 
one of the meetings.” 

“That is a good name, 
agreed Holifield. 

Ramey described them in more detail as: 
“Gentlemen from some ‘paper’ conservation 
organizations that you can hardly find an 
address for, to persons associated with the 
coal industry who always seem to be around 
these days. 

“Second, there is a group of younger scien- 
tists, some of whom might be a little bit 
on the extremist side who seem to always 
be talking on matters beyond their profes- 
sional competence. . . ." 

Then Holifield added, “A certain number 
of book writers, too, of sensational books.” 

Yes, agreed Ramey. “They are usually jour- 
nalists and public relations men.” 

“That is right,” said the chairman, “with 
no scientific background or competence.” 

“None whatsoever,” replied Ramey, whose 
degree is in law. 


'stirrer-uppers,' ” 


[From the Evening Ster, July 23, 1970] 


UNDER THE MusHROOM CLOUD—2: ARE U.S. 
RADIATION STANDARDS Too Low? 
(By Donald M. Rothberg) 

Two California sclentists who say federal 
standards allow people too much exposure 
to radiation are locked in a bitter, name- 
calling battle with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission while the nuclear power industry 
watches uneasily. 

Radiation exposure limits are 10 times too 
high, say Drs. John Gofman and Arthur 
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Tamplin of the AEC-financed Lawrence Ra- 
diation Laboratory in Livermore, Calif. They 
have more support in the scientific com- 
munity than the AEC likes to admit. 

Gofman and Tamplin say if every Ameri- 
can got the maximum permissible dose of 
radiation, cancer deaths would increase by 
32,000 a year. 

Unfounded and incorrect, says the AEC. 
The maximum dose is so small it's impossible 
to single out any harmful effects it might 
have, contend AEC scientists. 

“These people ask you to produce human 
corpses,” Gofman says of the AEC. “No 
corpses, no action.” 

“This is the third time Gofman’s taken 
off on a wild tangent,” responds Dr. John 
Totter, head ої the AEO’s division of biology 
and medicine. 

Totter dismisses Tamplin, who came up 
with the 32,000 figure, as “a biophysicist with 
no experimental background in biology . . 
It’s very common for physical scientists to 
make mistakes in biology.” 

But Gofman and Tamplin have support 
from scientists including Joshua Lederberg, 
winner of a Nobel Prize in Medicine; Linus 
Pauling, only man ever to win two Nobel 
Prizes; Dr. E. B. Lewis, expert on the effects 
of low doses of radiation, and Dr. Karl Z. 
Morgan, director of the health physics divi- 
sion of Oak Ridge National Laboratory and 
а member of the National Council on Radia- 
tion Protection. 

Watching this debate is the power indus- 
try with its 17 nuclear plants now generating 
electricity, 47 under construction and 48 
more proposed. 

What role should the AEC, as both regu- 
lator and promoter of atomic energy, play in 
such controversies? 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, AEC chairman, said 
in an interview he believes the AEC “should 
be presenting all sides of the arguments. 
However, when there are attacks on the 
AEC and on individuals, I think it is natural 
for the individuals inyolved to try to defend 
themselves and to answer the attacks and 
the arguments that have been put forth.” 

The Gofman and Tamplin controversy 
started in 1969, when Tamplin was asked by 
the AEC to examine claims by Dr. E. J. Stern- 
glass, director of radiology at the University 
of Pittsburg, that fallout had caused 400,000 
prenatal or infant deaths. 

Tamplin said he determined that Stern- 
glass was way off in his estimate. Tamplin 
came up with the figure of 32,000 deaths and 
then wrote a rebuttal to Sternglass’ findings 
in which he included his own calculations. 

Totter telephoned Gofman and Tamplin on 
Aug. 18 and said he thought Tamplin's re- 
buttal of Sternglass' findings was just fine. 
But he saw no reason for including Tamplin's 
own calculations in the same article, Gofman 
and Tamplin 

From then on the "debate became more 
heated. 

Asked about Tamplin, Totter says, “We 
never at any time trusted Tamplin's figures 
since he has been there (Livermore)." 

Totter says he actually protected both 
Tamplin and Gofman from other AEC offi- 
cials who wanted to drop them long ago. 

Yet Tamplin, for example, shows letters 
from such groups as the National Council on 
Radiation Protection and Measurements, the 
U.S. Public Health Service and the National 
Academy of Sciences asking him to partici- 
pate in studies of the effects of radiation 
exposure. 

Proponents of the AEC position that the 
radiation standards were more than adequate 
fanned out to give their views. 

“Theos J. Thompson, an AEC commissioner, 

told a meeting in Las Vegas that environ- 
mentalists were carrying concern with small 
traces of radioactivity to a ridiculous 
extreme. 
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“It is as though we decided not to get out 
of bed any more because we might slip on 
the way to the bathroom,” said Thompson, 
“It is a sign of age—of giving up, of growing 
old, of decaying.” 

Dr. William Bibb, a biologist at AEC head- 
quarters in Germantown, Md., and frequent 
pro-AEC speaker, said, “The public is scared 
of radiation and anyone who reinforces their 
fears is going to get a solid audience.” 

Gofman and Tamplin were getting a solid 
and widespread audience. 

But the reins began to tighten. Early in 
May, Tamplin was notified he was being 
charged vacation time for days spent in 
March and April at a conference at the Cen- 
ter for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
a session of the American Cancer Society and 
an environmental teach-in for members of 
Congress and science writers. 

His appeal was denied on the grounds 
that “in all cases the trip and your involve- 
ment in the meeting was beyond the scope 
of your laboratory assignment." 

Soon after the start of the new fiscal year 
July 1, Gofman complained he had lost two 
people from his 12-member staff. Tamplin's 
staff of 12 was cut to one research assistant. 

The AEC responded that the staff reduc- 
tions were part of budget cuts forcing elimi- 
nation of 4,000 lab jobs. 

The AEC added that the Livermore facility, 
operated by the University of California un- 
der contract from the AEC, “has maintained 
a policy of encouraging free scientific dis- 
cussion ... Neither the AEC nor the labora- 
tory has abridged the freedom of Drs, Gof- 
man and Tamplin to speak out on the 
issues.” 

The AEC is locked in the radiation stand- 
ards battle even though all today’s nuclear 
plants operate well within the stricter stand- 
ard proposed by Gofman and Tamplin. 

Why doesn’t the AEC adopt the more rigid 
standard which apparently would change 
nothing? 

“We think it would be just as wrong for us 
to arbitrarily lower the standards that have 
been set by experts not only in this country 
but all over the world as it would be to go 
above the standards,” says Seaborg. 

According to Seaborg, the standards are 
under study and if the experts conclude they 
should be revised, “we would be happy, of 
course, to comply.” 

Some companies with nuclear plants under 
construction reportedly plan to announce 
they will voluntarily adhere to a much lower 
release of radiation than the standards 
require. 

The debate over the effects of low doses of 
radiation centers around this question: If a 
given dose of radiation can be shown to cause 
100 cases of cancer within a population sam- 
ple, will a dose one-tenth as large result in 
ten cases; and will a dose one hundredth as 
large result in one case? 

Gofman and Tamplin contend this sort of 
direct, straight line or linear, relationship 
exists. 

Many researchers, such as Dr. John Storer 
of the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, dis- 
agree. Storer believes that evidence shows 
that with exposure to very small amounts of 
radiation, the harmful effect drops off 
sharply. 

But Lewis, a biologist at California Insti- 
tute of Technology, says he thinks the Gof- 
man-Tamplin case “is stronger than they 
realize.” 

Lewis believes, however, their estimate of 
32,000 deaths is about double what -the fig- 
ure would turn out to be. 

Pauling, a veteran of battles with the AEC 
over nuclear weapons tests and radioactive 
fallout, says of the Gofman and Tamplin es- 
timate: “I don't think they've exaggerated 
at all. My own estimate is two or three fold 
higher.” 
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All the figures are estimates because no one 
knows. 

Lederberg cited this uncertainty as reason 
enough for adopting a stricter standard, 
coupling it with intensive research. 

“You don’t want to deal with the health 
of the public on any but the most conserva- 
tive terms,” he said. 

Another prestigious supporter of Gofman 
and Tamplin is Morgan, of Oak Ridge, a sci- 
entist more closely identified with the AEC. 

“The more I think about your hypothesis,” 
Morgan wrote to Gofman “the more con- 
vinced I am of its validity.” 

The AEC proposed recently that radiation 
from power plants be voluntarily kept “as 
far below this guide as practicable.” 

Prof. Thomas Pigford, a nuclear engineer 
at the University of California and a mem- 
ber of the AEC’s Atomic Safety and Licens- 
ing Board, said it shouldn't be left to power 
companies to volunteer to keep releases far 
below the standard accepted by the AEC. If 
that standard represents too great a public 
health risk, then the AEC should say so and 
adopt a stricter standard, he said 

“I disagree with people who say if we 
lower standards we will force nuclear power 
into an uneconomical position,” said Pig- 
ford. “We should evaluate safety first and 
then economics.” 

According to AEC projections of power use, 
nuclear plants now generate 1 percent but 
by the year 2000 will generate 69 percent. 

Seaborg and other AEC officials pedict 
breeder reactors will be operational in the 
1980s and because they produce their own 
plutonium fuel might, in Seaborg’s words, 
“lead to the production of electricity at costs 
that would be spectacularly low by today’s 
standards.” 

The first attempt to operate a breeder re- 
actor in a commercial power plant occurred 
in the Enrico Fermi plant near Detroit. Early 
in October 1966, the plant was started. Im- 
mediately things went wrong. 

The cooling system failed and the radio- 
active fuel elements melted—what is consid- 
ered the worst accident likely to occur in a 
nuclear plant. After several tense days, the 
situation was brought under control. 

Advocates of nuclear power plants say that 
despite the accident none of the deadly, 
highly radioactive fission got out of the 
Fermi plant. No one was injured. 

Opponents claim the plant came within 
& hairsbreadth of blowing up and scattering 
radioactivity over the city of Detroit. 

The AEC does not treat power plants light- 
ly. Surveillance is intense during construc- 
tion and afterward. Al] safety systems are 
multiple so if one doesn't work there is a 
backup. 

The AEC so far has refused to permit con- 
struction of a plant in a city. 

But Dr. Edward Teller, father of the hy- 
drogen bomb, said he believes “a big nu- 
clear plant 700 feet underground on Man- 
hattan Island is safer than one 70 miles 
away on the surface." 

The AEC contends the chances of any ac- 
cident that would release radioactivity are 
so slight as to be virtually non-existent. 

So far the power industry's safety record 
is perfect. But there aren't many plants 
and few have been operating more than a 
year or two. 

In 1957, an AEC-commirsioned study esti- 
mated that if a power plant released а large 
amount of radiation, loss of life would be 
in the thousands and dollar loss would be 
in the billions. 

One expert now with particularly strong 
misgivings is David E. Lilienthal, first chair- 
man of the AEC. Says Lilienthal: 

“Once a bright hope shared by all man- 
kind, including myself, the rash prolifera- 
tion of atomic power plants has become one 
of the ugliest clouds hanging over America.” 
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[From the Evening Star, July 24, 1970] 


UNDER THE MUSHROOM CLOoUD—3: EONS OF 
RADIATION AHEAD 
(By Donald M. Rothberg) 

A growing pile of nuclear garbage will be 
giving off deadly radiation 1,000 years from 
now. 

Radioactive leftovers are an inescapable 
byproduct of atomic reactors that produce 
the radioactive elements for nuclear weapons 
and generate a growing share of the nation’s 
electricity. 

They include 80 million gallons of boiling 
hot liquid stored in 200 giant tanks, and 
more mundane items such as rags, clothing 
and machine oil that make a Geiger counter 
tick. 

Much of the criticism of AEC handling 
of nuclear waste centers on these points: 

Two major facilities, the Hanford Atomic 
Works near Richland, Wash., and the Na- 
tional Reactor Test Site at Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
are in areas of moderate earthquake activity. 

While the AEC says it now has methods 
for converting liquid waste to a more easily 
and safely handled solid form, progress has 
been slow. 

NETS is located directly above the Snake 
River Aquifer, one of the world's largest un- 
derground fresh water sources. Some low 
level liquid waste containing only minute 
quantities of radioactivity 1s pumped into 
the aquifer. 

There have been 11 leaks from tanks at 
Hanford—one involved 50,000 gallons—in 26 
years. AEC officials say the liquid moved only 
15 feet and couldn’t possibly reach the 
water table. Some scientists aren't so cer- 
tain. 

The rapid growth of the nuclear power 
industry is causing a proliferation of pri- 
vately operated nuclear fuel reprocessing 
plants, waste storage facilities and shipment 
of highly radioactive material on the nation's 
raliroads, which average more than 15 derail- 
ments a day. 

AEC scientists worry as much as anybody 
about nuclear waste disposal. They were 
going about their work with little public 
notice or outside interference until May 
1966, v hen a National Academy of Sciences 
committee handed in a report that gave the 
AEC more than it asked for. 

The Committee on Geological Aspects of 
Radioactive Waste Disposal, one of many out- 
side groups that advise the AEC, concluded 
that “no existing AEC installation which 
generated either high level or intermediate 
level wastes appears to have a satisfactory 
geological location for the safe local disposal 
of such waste products; neither does any of 
the present waste disposal practices satisfy 
the committee's criterion for safe disposal of 
such wastes.” 

The AEC commented that the committee 
had gone beyond its original scope, received 
“relatively little information concerning 
AEC operations” and made recommendations 
that would involve spending billions of dol- 
lars, 

The committee report sat in files for more 
than three years until Sen. Frank Church, D- 
Idaho, heard about it and demanded a copy. 

He got one, along with the AEC com- 
ments and the agency’s note that a new Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences committee had 
been formed to look into waste disposal. No 
member of the old committee was named to 
the new one. 

Despite having “relatively little informa- 
tion,” the old committee had presented the 
AEC with a remarkably detailed and lengthy 
report. 

Among its observations were these: 

“Although impressed by the competence 
and dedication of the NRTS staff in its effort 
to solve many vexing disposal problems, at 
the conclusion of its visit.the committee de- 
parted with two unrelieved major anxieties. 
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(1) That considerations of long-range safety 
are in some instances subordinated to regard 
for economy of operation, and (2) that some 
disposal practices are conditioned on over- 
confidence in the capacity of the legal en- 
vironment to contain vast quantities of ra- 
dionuclides for indefinite periods without 
danger to the biosphere." 

In discussing leaks from its Hanford tanks, 
the AEC notes that the liquid moved only 
15 feet through the gray, hard soil, while 
the water table is 180 feet below the surface. 

But the NAS committee described itself as 
dubious that radioactivity couldn't eventu- 
ally be carried down to the water table “in 
the event of a rare calamitous flood." 

About the same time it got the NAS report, 
the AEC was pushing for studies of the pos- 
sibilities of earthquakes in the Hanford 
area. When Hanford was built during World 
War II, the primary considerations in choos- 
ing the site were its isolation and its dry 
climate. No particular consideration was 
given to the possibility of à strong earth- 
quake. 

Years later, when the first nuclear power 
plants were built, the AEC became earth- 
quake conscious. Power companies were re- 
quired to design plants to withstand a strong 
shaking and to conduct detailed surveys of 
sites to make sure they wouldn't build a 
plant right on a fault. 

But the AEC's own installations didn't un- 
dergo the same review as power plants. It 
was suggested they ought to. In the mid- 
1960s a number of surveys were made of the 
Hanford area, All concluded that the chances 
of a strong earthquake were extremely 
slight. 

Dr. G. W. Housner of California Institute 
of Technology did one of those early sur- 
veys and said in an interview that he con- 
cluded “it was not a region where we would 
expect strong shaking.” 

Two years ago Housner was asked to take 
another look at Hanford to determine 
whether the Hanford reactors were designed 
to withstand the maximum shock that might 
occur in the area. The U.S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey rates Hanford as susceptible to 
moderate earthquake damage. 

Housner recommended some changes but 
the AEC decided they weren’t necessary. 

The AEC says it is extremely unlikely that 
an earthquake could rupture one of the huge 
tanks at Hanford and send its radioactive 
contents spilling into the Columbia River 
seven miles away. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration is fighting a continuing battle 
with the AEC over operations at Hanford and 
NRTS. Officiais of this Interior Department 
agency hope the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act and Presidential Executive Order 
11288 will give them the muscle to win a 
confrontation with the AEC. 

“We're starting to go to the mat with the 
AEC,” said one official at the water pollu- 
tion agency’s Portland, Ore., regional office. 

The act calls for improving water quality 
and the executive order directs federal agen- 
cies to lead such efforts. 

But in its report on NRTS, the pollution 
control agency said: 

“The Idaho Operations Office of the Atomic 
Energy Commission operates on the policy 
that water quality can be degraded to the 
upper limits of the public health standards 
for drinking water at the point of first use 
below their operations.” 

“Chemical and radioactive wastes have de- 
graded the ground water beneath the NRTS,” 
the report said. It recommended that the 
AEC stop pumping low level radioactive 
waste into the aquifer and that it end the 
practice of burying solid waste above 1%. 

The AEC then notified the state of Idaho 
that it plans to stop burying solid waste 
over the aquifer, though not for ten years 
or more. AEC plans would send solid waste to 
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& repository it wants to establish in 1,000- 
foot-deep salt mines in Lyons, Kan. 

Federal water pollution officials say they 
have yet to get permission to enter the Han- 
ford installation and inspect the tank stor- 
age area. 

They hope to eliminate Hanford's use of 
water from the Columbia River to cool 
reactors. 

In 1966, federal water quality officials asked 
the AEC to halt this practice and install heat 
dissipation facilities Hanford. Nothing was 
done, they said. 

Officials said they are more concerned 
about thermal pollution than with traces of 
radioactivity also found in the river and in 
shellfish at its mouth more than 200 miles 
from Hanford. 

Preliminary results of studies now under- 
way have shown that salmon, the most im- 
portant commercial and sport fish in the 
river, are extremely sensitive to increases in 
the water temperature. 

In answer to criticism that its vast store 
of liquid waste is particularly dangerous, the 
AEC says it expects to have converted all the 
liquid now in storage at Hanford to solid 
form by 1975. 

But the growth of the nuclear power in- 
dustry will greatly accelerate the generation 
of liquid waste. Walter G. Belter of the AEC's 
division of reactor development predicted in 
& recent speech that by the year 2000, there 
will be 77 million gallons of high level liquid 
waste in storage, only 3 million gallons less 
than is now in tanks. 

The new fuel reprocessing industry is de- 
veloping as a satellite of nuclear power 
plants. After about two years, the radioac- 
tive fuel elements in nuclear power plants 
lose their efficiency and must be replaced. 

The so-called spent elements are extremely 
hot and highly radioactive. They are stored 
at the plant under water for three to six 
months to allow the short-lived radioactive 
elements to decay off and also to dissipate 
some of the heat. Then they are loaded into 
huge shipping casks for transport to a fuel 
reprocessing plant. 

The only commercial plant now in opera- 
tion is at West Valley, N.Y. Another is un- 
der construction at Morris, Ill. 

The reprocessing plants have far greater 
potential for releasing radioactivity to the 
atmosphere than do power plants. Their 
normal releases of two radioactive ele- 
ments—Krypton 85 and Tritium—are far 
greater than from power plants. 

In addition, fuel reprocessing plants will 
become small storage depots for liquid radio- 
active waste. The liquid is generated when 
the spent fuel elements are immersed in acid 
and processed to recover plutonium and 
uranium. High level liquid waste remains. 

The new Morris plant being built by Gen- 
eral Electric Co., is designed to process the 
liquid immediately into solid form, a proce- 
dure that could solve the future liquid waste 
problems. 

Most shipping of spent fuel elements to 
reprocessing facilities and potentially of solid 
waste to salt mines is via rail. Casks for 
holding fuel elements weigh 75 to 100 tons 
and are supposed to be able to hold up after 
& 30-foot drop onto an unyielding surface 
and 30 minutes in a 1,475 degree fire. 

But the thick AEC regulations governing 
casks say nothing about the makeup of 
trains. While federal regulations prohibit 
putting unlike hazardous materials next to 
each other—such as radioactive material next 
to a load of explosives—there is no bar to 
putting them in the same freight train with 
a few cars in between, 

Most of the 5,000 or more derailments of 
freight trains each year are minor. But in 
1969 alone, 15 communities were evacuated 
after derailment of trains carrying carloads 
of hazardous materials. 
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There have been no cases where radioac- 
tive material has been involved in a major 
derailment. 

But the railroads are leery enough of the 
prospects that some, including the Penn Cen- 
tral, refuse to haul spent fuel elements. 

[From the Evening Star, July 25, 1970] 

UNDER THE MUSHROOM CLOUD—4: QUAKE 

PERIL STIRS FEARS 


(By Donald M. Rothberg) 


Three things might halt plans for under- 
ground nuclear weapons tests on the remote 
Aleutian Island of Amchitka: diplomacy, law 
suit or gigantic earthquake. 

Earthquakes are common on Amchitka. A 
shake just before the test scheduled for 
&utumn 1971 could delay it. But far more 
damaging to Atomic Energy Commission's 
plans for continued use of the island as a 
test site would be & big quake right after 
the 1971 blast. 

Testing could be curtailed if agreement is 
reached at the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, or if a group of Alaskans who 
feel they are personally endangered by the 
tests win their contemplated law suit. 

The earthquake issue was raised by a blue 
ribbon panel of scientists formed to report to 
the President’s science adviser on the po- 
tential hazards of underground nuclear 
tests. 

The panel headed by Dr. Kenneth S. Pitzer, 
president of Stanford University, studied 
data compiled primarily by the AEC from 
previous tests, talked to AEC scientists, then, 
utilizing the expertise of its own members 
wrote: 

“The panel is seriously concerned with the 
problem of earthquakes resulting from large- 
yield nuclear tests . . . New and significant 
evidence demonstrates that small earth- 
quakes do actually occur both immediately 
after a large-yleld test explosion and in the 
following weeks. 

“The largest of the observed associated 
aftershocks have been between one and 
two magnitudes less than the explosion it- 
self. However, there does not now appear to 
be a basis for eliminating the possibility that 
a.large test explosion might induce either 
immediately or after a period of time, a 
severe earthquake of sufficient large magni- 
tude to cause serious damage well beyond 
the limits of the test site.” 

The report went to the White House Nov. 
27, 1968, about 11 months before the first of 
a series of large-yield nuclear tests was to go 
off on Amchitka. 

The panel also gave its opinion of the 
earthquake potential at the three existing 
test sites: 

“The proposed tests at the central Nevada 
site involve a greater risk of earthquake than 
those at the regular Nevada test site, since 
the more northerly portions of Nevada are 
more active seismically. Since the Amchitka 
area in Alaska is still more active seismically, 
the hazard of inducing an earthquake must 
be considered to be greater at that location 
than at either Nevada site.” 

The report disappeared into the White 
House. Preparations continued on Amchitka. 

Pitzer called Donald F. Hornig, science 
adviser to President Johnson, and urged that 
the report be made public. But, as Pitzer re- 
called an interview, the White House was re- 
luctant to do anything with the report be- 
cause Johnson had less than two months re- 
maining in office. 

When Richard M. Nixon took office as 
President, Pitzer called his science adviser, 
Dr. Lee DuBridge, to urge public release of 
the report. 

On March 29, 1969, Pitzer received a letter 
from DuBridge rejecting public release but 
saying there was no objection to individual 
members of the panel speaking out. 
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Pitzer told the American Chemical Society 
two weeks later, "I believe the risk that & 
damaging earthquake might be triggered 
deserves a much more substantial public 
hearing before tests are held at the new sites 
in central Nevada and the Aleutian Islands, 
which are seismically active areas." 

Sen. Mike Gravel, D-Alaska, asked for ^ 
copy of the report. He was turned down, he 
seid, because "they felt that it was secret." 

Actually the report contained nothing 
classified. 

Finally on Sept. 29, three days before an 
underground blast in the range of about 1 
million tons of high explosive was to be set 
off on Amchitka, the Pitzer report was 
released. 

The release was handled, in Pitzer's words, 
"in a rather peculiar way." 

It was included, beginning on page 49, in 
a 59-page pamphlet that discussed Amchitka 
test preparations, safety, site selection, the 
environment and even a sea otter relocation 
program. 

Despite congressional apprehension, the 
test went off on schedule. No earthquake fol- 
lowed. No radioactivity escaped. Things went 
better than the AEC had anticipated. 

But Dr. Frank Press, head of the depart- 
ment of earth sciences at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and a world renowed 
seismologist who was a member of the Pitzer 
panel, said: “We all would have bet that 
nothing would happen. The probability of 
something happening is small. The risk is 
very great.” 

Press pointed out that the AEC has said 
it plans to set off nuclear explosives of pro- 
gressively larger yields. He said scientists 
don't know enough about earthquakes to 
know whether there might be a certain size 
shock from a nuclear blast which would trig- 
ger a major quake. 

The greatest danger from an earthquake at 
Amchitka would come from the tidal wave it 
could generate. Press estimated it would take 
a quake with a Richter scale reading of 7.5 
or 8 to generate a tidal wave large enough to 
cause damage in populated areas. The 1969 
Alaska earthquake, one of the largest on 
record, had a Richter reading of 8.5. 

An earthquake that large at Amchitka 
could send a tidal wave across the Pacific that 
would devastate coastal areas as far away as 
Japan. 

The AEC answers that there are frequent 
large earthquakes in the Amchitka area and 
none has éver triggered a large tidal wave. 

Even the Pitzer panel stressed that the 
possibility was slight. The report added that 
it does exist, however, and the need for test- 
ing should be evaluated with this in mind. 

Two government seismologists for the U.S. 
Geological Survey said this month they 
found in a seven-year study that as many 
earthquakes occurred before underground 
atomic explosions as afterwards. 

‘Their report in a scientific journal had been 
preceded last year by another report of three 
different scientists who concluded that un- 
derground explosions triggered significant 
earthquake activity. 

Robert D. Jones Jr., manager of the 
Aleutian Islands National Wildlife Refuge, 
which includes Amchitka, watches with grow- 
ing frustration the coming of what he calls 
“the bomb people.” 

For years Jones has worked to make 
Amchitka and other islands in the chain more 
hospitable to the rare Aleutian Canada Goose, 
as well as to bald eagles, and other wildlife. 

But the preparations for the 1971 test are 
eliminating the ground cover and driving off 
the birds, says Jones. Another factor is the 
noise and activity. 

“I think the bomb people have lost the 
skill of walking,” Jones said in a telephone 
interview from the refuge headquarters in 
Cold Bay. “They seem to have to go every- 
where by helicopter.” 
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Other Fish and Wildlife Service personnel 
are keeping & close watch on Amchitka and 
take a less gloomy view. They report that 
the eagle population actually has íncreased 
due to the more plentiful food supply rep- 
resented by garbage. 

“That’s not true,” responds Jones. “The 
eagles nesting there have been nesting for 
years, If they continue to harass those birds 
they will decline.” 

With its wildlife and susceptibility to 
earthquakes, why did the AEC settle on 
Amchitka for its test site? 

AEC officials say the choice was narrowed 
to Amchitka and the North Slope in north- 
ern Alaska, According to Dr, Harry Reyn- 
olds of the Weapons section of Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory in Livermore, Calif., 
the North Slope was eliminated because 
of the inhospitable climate, although it is 
seismically stable. 

Maj. Gen. E. B. Giller, director of the 
AEC's weapons division, says another fac- 
tor was ecological, particularly the presence 
nearby of caribou calving grounds. 

But doesn’t the AEC know enough al- 
ready about detonating nuclear bombs—or 
devices, as it prefers to call them? 

Is there any real need for more tests? 

“You don’t design a weapon and wonder 
if it will go bang," says Reynolds, The tests 
are “experiments, a series of experiments.” 

Not all the devices that the AEC makes 
go bang deep underground are weapons. 
Some are handled by the Plowshare pro- 
gram, the U.S. effort to find peaceful uses 
for nuclear explosives. 

John S. Kelly, director of the AEC's divi- 
sion of Peaceful Nuclear Explosives, sees 
the use of nuclear explosions to release new 
energy sources as the most promising cur- 
rent Plowshare program. 

Such experiments with natural gas and 
oil shale involve underground nuclear blasts 
in Colorado. They have popularized a bump- 
er sticker among test opponents that ad- 
vises: “Visit Colorado, Playground of the 
AEC.” 

There are problems, Kelly admits. The 
first natural gas stimulated by a nuclear 
explosion was radioactive to an extent that 
makes it unfit for use in homes. But Kelly 
is certain the radioactivity can be reduced 
in future shots. 

Opponents of such programs worry that 
economics will dictate a relaxation of safety. 

The two companies most involved in this 
program are CER Geonuclear Corp. of Las 
Vegas, Nev., and Austral Oil Co. of Hous- 
ton, Tex. Three officials from these com- 
panies recently jointly wrote a paper called 
“Economics of Nuclear Gas Stimulation,” 

In it they said, “The two gas stimulation 
experiments performed thus far were so 
expensive they, could not possibly. be eco- 
nomic.” 

Opposition to the gas stimulation proj- 
ect known as Rulison in western Colorado 
led to the filing of a suit in US. District 
Court in Denver, 

Everybody won a little bit. The project 
was allowed to continue with provision that 
proper safeguards be followed. But oppo- 
nents were cheered by that part of the de- 
cision which gave them the right to sue a 
government agency whose activities they 
felt were potentially harmful. 

One of the most ambitious Plowshare proj- 
ects was the plan to build a new canal 
&cross Central America utilizing nuclear 
explosives. 

The Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission will report to the Presi- 
dent on the feasibility of the project by 
Dec. 31, 1970. Its report will omit any judg- 
ment on the possible use of nuclear explo- 
sives because the AEC was unable to get 
the funds for the tests needed to give the 
commission pertinent data. 

Among the AEC scientists most disap- 
pointed by the lack of progress toward the 
canal is Dr. Edward Teller, the physicist 
dubbed “Father of the H Bomb." 
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Teller dismissed, in an interview, reports 
that the commission would reject the whole 
idea of a sea-level canal. 

Kelly also is reluctant to abandon the 
idea entirely. But, he said, at this time "any 
decision would have to be without reliance 
on nuclear technology." 


THE REAL MEANING OF PRICE AND 
WAGE CONTROLS 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, on the 
last day of July, Congress held an un- 
usual Friday session to spend several 
hours in a most peculiar debate on a bill 
establishing new cost accounting stand- 
ards for defense contracting, onto which 
had been tacked a rider empowering 
the President, by Executive order, ''to 
stabilize prices, rents, wages, interest 
rates, and salaries at levels not less than 
those prevailing on May 25, 1970”—the 
date the bill was introduced. This would 
authorize full price and wage controls. 

After a day of bewildering maneuver, 
the bill was finally passed by the aston- 
ishingly one-sided vote of 257 to 19, with 
six other Congressmen also paired 
against it. Thus only 25 Members of the 
House registered their disapproval of 
price and wage controls. 

Most Members apparently assumed 
that President Nixon will not use the 
powers in this bill, except in a true na- 
tional emergency. By and large, Demo- 
crat Members seemed to think they were 
embarrassing the President by passing 
the bill, while Republican Members were 
willing to leave the decision entirely up 
to him. 

I trust that the majority of my col- 
leagues, who believe that the President 
wil not use the vast powers they gave 
him, are right. But certainly the lop- 
sided vote for this bill is not going to 
make it any easier for the President to 
resist the growing pressures to try this 
fraudulent instant solution to our grow- 
ing inflation crisis. 

Increasingly frustrated by the appar- 
ent inability of their Government and 
economie system to put the brakes on 
rising prices, more and more Americans 
are being sold on price and wage con- 
trols as the answer. Even in the House 
debate, the comments of many Members 
suggested that either they thought price 
controls can actually stop inflation, or 
wanted the people to assume so. 

On the contrary, our own experience 
and that of many other nations has 
shown that price and wage controls in a 
free country do not actually halt infla- 
tion, but merely compound the problem. 

They add immensely to the cost of 
Government—the greatest single cause 
of inflation. Even with a bureaucratic 
army of would-be price enforcers, price 
and wage controls cannot be generally or 
uniformly enforced. Black markets 
flourished despite price and wage con- 
trols even during World War II, when 
American patriotism was at its highest 
pitch in modern times, and we were en- 
gaged in all-out war for our national 
survival, and legal prices and wages also 
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rose substantially. Now, with patriotism 
at perhaps its lowest ebb in all our his- 
tory and disregard for law rampant, it 
is absurd to think that such controls 
could work without a total denial of 
freedom. 

During the debate, some Congressmen 
attempted to blame our present inflation 
on the Vietnam war, conveniently over- 
looking the fact that nondefense spend- 
ing now exceeds defense spending in our 
budget for the first time in 20 years, and 
that defense spending has been steadily 
trending downward ever since the re- 
gime of former Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara while spending for welfare-type 
programs has been soaring. 

Everyone should know by this time 
that inflation is inevitable without a 
balanced Federal budget. Yet when the 
final choice is made and votes are cast, 
there never seems to be enough who are 
Willing to.cut spending sufficiently to 
make the budget balance. So inflation 
goes on. 

Price and wage controls will not work 
in а free country. But to a considerable 
extent they will work in a slave state 
like Communist Russia. If this is the 
only way we can think of to fight infla- 
tion, that could be its result. As Con- 
gressman H. R. Gross of Iowa said in 
the July 31 debate: 

No President should be delegated the aw- 
ful power to take over the economy and 
finances of this Nation without having de- 
clared an emergency and the reasons there- 
for. And no Congress should delegate to the 
President such untrammeled power with- 
out requiring such a declaration, 

I am willing to give the President emer- 
gency powers, but I want him to tell the citi- 
zens of this Nation that there is an emer- 
gency that necessitates those powers. This 
bill is a monstrosity in that it holds out 
false hopes to the citizens of this Nation, 


ARE WE GOING TO ABANDON 
SUSTAINED YIELD? 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, national 
forest management policy is rapidly ap- 
proaching a state of crisis. The great 
public awakening now occurring in the 
field of environment is matched by grow- 
ing pressure on the forests for more tim- 
ber. Collisions already occurring between 
opposing interests in our forests fore- 
shadow an impending major confronta- 
tion between conservationists and the 
timber industry. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee) has assumed a 
leading role in bringing public attention 
to the increasing threats to our national 
forests. An excellent article in the fifth 
anniversary issue of Colorado magazine 
documents Senator McGrr's efforts to 
force a critical reexamination of national 
timber policy. His succinct phrase, “Why 
should we make the Rockies like every- 
where else, when everywhere else wants 
to be like the Rockies?” headlines the 
article and symbolizes his clear opposi- 
tion to excessive cutting. 

We are hearing from all sides these 
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days—via Presidential statement, task 
force report, industry newsletters, public 
land law review report, speeches by in- 
dustry foresters and Forest Service per- 
sonnel—ominous sounds of & call for in- 
creased cutting. Such tortured argu- 
ments as the “increased water runoff,” 
"reduced fire danger," and even “in- 
creased oxygen supply" are raised in 
support of greater timber harvesting. 

Wnhat lies at the hearts of this policy, 
however, is revealed in President Nixon's 
statement of June 19 which calls for 
levels of cutting adjusted to “anticipated 
swings in demand." In other words the 
businessman is to replace the forester as 
the chief determiner of cutting levels. 

The President's statement followed re- 
lease of a report by the White House 
Task Force on Softwood Lumber and 
Plywood. Presided over by then Budget 
Director Robert Mayo, the task force 
called for a new policy of increased tim- 
ber harvest to meet housing market de- 
mands. 

The same sentiment had been voiced 
several months earlier in a speech by 
Presidential Counsellor Bryce Harlow, 
before a timber industry convention in 
San Francisco. In conveying his sym- 
pathy to the industry representatives 
over the death of the notorious “Timber 
Supply Act,” he promised that economic 
relief would be soon forthcoming: He 
said: 

Tragic it is, but the fact 1s just unavoid- 
able that as America deflates inflation, the 
first major industrial segment in the coun- 
try to take the brunt of the contraction is 
always housing, which is your bread and 
butter . . . This has been the subject of re- 


peated Cabinet and other discussions with 
the President, and, indeed, I report that we 
are exceedingly busy right now developing 
measures to alleviate it. 


These measures which were busily be- 
ing developed have emerged as the Presi- 
dential directive of June 19. 

Obviously the Budget Director and the 
Presidential counsellor had their own 
concerns, and they were not those of the 
conservationists. But the fact that this 
economic stopgap measure has now be- 
come Executive policy is cause for alarm. 

The entire policy shapes up as another 
dip into the natural resources till to bail 
an industriy out of economic troubles. 
Previously set sound forestry cutting pol- 
icies are to be altered to ease a short- 
term inflationary squeeze. 

Senator McGee has called for a hard 
look at this policy and at questionable 
forestry techniques, such as clearcutting, 
which economic pressures promote. The 
article, entitled “Your Forests, Their 
Timber,” spelis out his position and 
makes clear the urgency of the crisis in 
our forests. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your FORESTS, THEIR TIMBER 

At first glance, Dubois, Wyoming, seems 
just like another small mountain town in 
the West. Ranches, motels, cafes, bars and 
curio shops lie cradled together in a gentle 
valley of the Rockies—all but walled in by a 
circle of red sandstone cliffs and picturesque 
snow-capped peaks. 

There is the usual quaintness of any little 
Western town. It has a right angle turn in 
the middle of Main Street. A massive cement 
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grizzly bear welcomes the traveler en route 
to nearby Yellowstone National Park. The 
independent Dubois Telephone Exchange, 
Inc. has petitioned the Public Service Com- 
mission to initiate one-party service. And 
of course, there is the new institutional 
brick post office looking much too stiff for 
this casual back-country community. 

It’s a nice quiet spot, but the people are 
uneasy. For years, the timber industry has 
run Dubois (pop. 574) by the scruff of its 
neck. Everyone there knows it—and feels it— 
no matter what they do. Some, like dude 
rancher Les Shoemaker, fight it because they 
see nearby forests being reduced to rubble. 
Others, like logging company president Gla- 
vis Reed, support it because it gives the 
Dubois area another 75 jobs—his own in- 
cluded. 

No one in Dubois can escape the awesome 
lumber mill. For a half mile alongside the 
main highway coming into town, great piles 
of sawlogs and towering stacks of 2x4 studs 
actually obscure the nearby mountains from 
view. 

No less imposing is the company’s rip- 
roaring fleet of fork lifts, cranes, straddle 
buggies, bulldozers, and log trucks—a throb- 
bing diesel armada that annually removes 
some 50-million board feet of timber from 
the high-country forests. And often the mill’s 
large teepee-shaped sawdust burner spills a 
Steel gray pall of smoke across the entire 
Wind River valley—causing one bemused 
visitor at Shoemaker’s well-outfitted CM 
Ranch to dub Dubois “the little Pittsburgh 
of the Rockies.” 

Drive up the curving, dusty roads that 
lead to the nearby US National Forest—pub- 
lic land, all of it—and the lumber industry 
takes on another face. After a steady climb 
through peaceful pine and meadow country, 
a sudden turn in the road discloses a bar- 
ren tract of rutted subsoil, upturned rocks 
and the charred remains of what once was 
& beautiful forest. 

The lumberjack will explain with pride 
that here is where his crews have “clear- 
cut"—an efficient, modern method of tree 
harvesting that has been a boon to the com- 
pany cost accountants at the absentee home 
office back in New York. 

But last summer, when Wyoming Senator 
Gale W. McGee (D) used the Congressional 
recess to poke around these parts, he saw 
such timbering practices on the National 
Forest in a little different light. Wyoming 
outdoorsmen and conservationists had been 
browbeating their senior Senator for years 
&bout the ravages of clear-cutting. When Mc- 
Gee saw the devastation first hand, it al- 
most snapped his head off. Places where in- 
tensive logging had taken place were, he 
sharply reported, “disaster areas. They look 
like they had been pummeled by B-52 bomb- 
ers, rather than cleared according to a ra- 
tional policy of national timber manage- 
ment." 

The timbermen have tried to soothe Mc- 
Gee and his kind with assurances that it 
won't look bad very long. Natural regrowth 
of new trees, they proclaim, is right around 
the corner. But down in Dubois, Shoshone 
National Forest Ranger Hal Wadley can un- 
easily point to à map which shows some 
16,000 acres in his district alone where no 
trees have come back—after 10, 20 and even 
30 years of waiting for regrowth. 

The lumbermen glibly respond with pleas 
for patience. Here in the Rockies, they ex- 
plain, the growing season 1s short, the rain- 
fall light, and the soil shallow. It takes time 
for Mother Nature to work under such se- 
vere conditions—and it may be more like 
50 years before new trees start coming back 
in, and perhaps 150 before they look like a 
forest again. 

By now the people are angry. Someone 
slams his fiist on a bar and says, “What the 
hell do you mean—150 years? That's too 
damn long!" and he starts asking what's 
going to happen in the meantime—to the 
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land, the water, the wildlife, the recreation, 
and the natural beauty? 

Wyoming’s Republican Governor Stanley 
K. Hathaway is quick to try and sugar these 
anxieties. “Logging is important to the 
state’s economy,” he has stressed repeatedly. 
“Its benefits can't be overlooked—the cash 
value of the lumber, the jobs, the income, 
the economic progress.” 

“Since the state already has so much 
Wilderness,” reasons the sagacious Gover- 
nor, “it’s foolish to make a fuss about cutting 
just a few stands of timber here and there. 
And besides, the lumber people know what 
they're doing—because, after all, they're 
trained professionals.” 

Not so easily overlooked is the fact that 
the “timber problem” might be more than a 
matter of “to cut or not to cut.” While Gov- 
ernor Hathaway cheerfully stumps for the 
logging industry, there is every indication 
that the real economic future of the Rocky 
Mountain West lies not in lumber, but in the 
careful development for outdoor recreation. 

And the recreation boom is big in Wyo- 
ming. Fifty miles west of Dubois, U.S. Forest 
lands join with the region's two great Na- 
tional Parks: Yellowstone and Grand Teton. 
Last summer, over four million sightseers 
came to marvel at this remarkable concentra- 
tion of natural wonders. Nearly two million 
visitors were recorded in the region's three 
National Forests. And growing numbers of 
backpackers and trail riders are exploring 
nearby Wilderness Areas. 

Each fall, thousands of big game hunters 
funnel into Wyoming seeking deer, elk, 
moose, bear and big horn sheep. And around 
the town of Jackson, just south of Grand 
Teton Park, a year-round land boom has sky- 
rocketed prices as high as $10,000 an acre, 
with a minimum purchase of ten acres. 

When compared with recreation, however, 
lumbering brings quicker cash profits, and 
no long-term responsibilities. Logging is 
largely a cut-and-run operation; the big 
companies simply grab the good timber and 
get out. Then the U.S. Forest Service takes 
over and starts to undo the damage—and 
after clear-cutting, there's plenty of clean-up 
work to be done. 

At best, clear-cutting is a swift, five-step 
method. First a Forest Ranger—often shad- 
owed by a lumberman who is calling the 
shots—cruises a timber stand and marks 
what is to be cut. The area can be anywhere 
from a few acres to several thousand, and 
generally it's rectangular in shape for faster 
logging. Next, every tree in the specified 
area—usuable or not—is toppled. Quickly the 
good logs are snaked out and trucked to the 
nearest mill. 

Usually that's where everything stops—and 
the area is left looking like an abandoned 
junk heap. More often, however bulldozers 
mop up—scraping the remains into giant 
slash piles which are then burned. As much 
as 80 percent of a stand may go up in smoke. 
The Forest Service works with what's left— 
and most often that isn't very much. 

Justification for this ten-thumbed proce- 
dure abounds—all with the nagging ring of 
shady half-truths, but spoken with con- 
viction, 

"Bark beetles will get the trees if we don't." 

“Those trees are over-mature.” 

“We're preventing natural disasters." 

“You have to have fire to pop open the 
cones and let out the seeds." 

Senator McGee's response to these excuses 
was quick and to the point: “I don't think 
the Forest Service can explain away—with 
beetles or anything else—the devastation I've 
seen in Wyoming's high country." 

The real reason behind clear-cutting is de- 
ceptively simple—dollar economy for the 
lumber company. It’s much cheaper to saw 
headlong through an entire area than it is 
to selectively cut one tree here, and another 
there—preserving a sane semblance of nat- 
ural woodland. 

There may be sense in clear-cutting in 
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some regions of the nation. Land in the deep 
South and the Pacific Northwest will regrow 
trees to cuttable size in 25 to 40 years. 

But in the Rockles it's different. Above 
Dubois, for example, most timbering takes 
piace at elevations between 7,500 and 10,000 
feet, where the severe sub-alpine climate 
permits only meager regrowth—and at a 
snail’s pace. Noting that it takes between 135 
and 300 years for new trees to again reach 
maturity, Senator McGee has bluntly con- 
cluded, “In the high country, when you talk 
about harvesting timber, you are really talk- 
ing about wiping out a forest.” 

Often in the Rockies, new trees just won't 
regrow, so the timbered area remains sterile, 
or fills in with scattered patches of sage and 
thistle. Artificial reforesting is both costly 
and chancy. Besides, the Forest Service 
budget for this rescue mission is paltry. 
Faced with the 16,000 acres of barren, clear- 
cut land in his district, Forest Ranger Wad- 
ley has only the funds to work on 300 acres 
in 1970. In the past, the timber industry has 
been asked to help with replanting, but has 
declined to do so. 

"Working with the logging companies," 
quipped one disgusted Forest Service Ranger, 
“is like sharing a cabin with a half-house- 
broken elephant.” 

Generally, however, the Forest Service has 
been content to serve as the: unofficial trade 
association for the lumber industry. Money, 
time and effort are lavished on timber “man- 
agement”; the agency’s 1971 budget shows 
& whopping $52 million outlay for timber— 
but only $25 million for everything else. 

Arty pamphlets about logging adorn pub- 
lic information racks in ranger stations, and 
road sign propaganda staunchly proclaims 
“America Needs Productive Forests.” In Mon- 
tana's Lewis and Clark National Forest, a 
desolate clear-cut area has been honored as 
& scenic "point of interest"—complete with 
an explanatory billboard. 

In the years since passage of the Wilder- 
ness Act of 1964, the Forest Service has con- 
sistently favored Wilderness Area boundaries 
that would allow more logging. And Forest 
Service Chief Edward P. Cliff shares with 
many of his men the questionable integrity 
of supporting the misleading National Forest 
Timber Supply Act—a bill that noted con- 
servation writer Mike Frome has called “а 
flimsy, raw attempt to play on the housing 
shortage and high lumber prices" in order 
to accelerate clear-cutting everywhere. 

In contrast, the Forest Service is treating 
millions of recreation-minded Americans who 
really own the public forest lands with be- 
nign neglect. In 1970 not a cent will be spent 
on campground construction in the three 
Forests of northwestern Wyoming—even 
though the present facilities are skimpy and 
often overcrowded, Elsewhere in the Rockies, 
the campground situation is even worse with 
already established areas being closed to 
travelers, 

Teton National Forest Supervisor, Bob 
Safran, resents the increasing number of 
summertime visitors on his land, and sourly 
grouses about it becoming “a bedroom for 
the National Parks.” Seventy miles south, 
Bridger Forest personnel have been trying to 
move a large Boy Scout camp from the shores 
of a clear lake to a deadwater pond full of 
leeches. And throughout the Rockies, Service 
Officials fashionably wail about hippies in- 
vading their domain—and compile ag- 
gressively negative statistics on the costs of 
campground repair and litter clean-up. 

In truth, this benighted branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is saddled with one 
of the more idealistic and difficult mandates 
ever handed a public agency in the U.S. The 
landmark Multiple Use and Sustained Yield 
Act of 1960 commands the Forest Service 
to equitably balance the use of its lands 
among recreation, livestock grazing, log- 
ging, mining, wildlife and watershed. 

No one acre is expected to support all 
these uses—and if a certain area is specially 
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suited to a single use, then it should prevail. 
The main point is to achieve a nationwide 
balance while still getting the most from 
each area. 

During its decade of existence, “multiple 
use" has faired well on paper but poorly in 
practice—mainly because the timber inter- 
ests have bullied the Forest Service into up- 
setting the balance it is charged to main- 
tain. As Senator McGee remarked, “There can 
be no multple use of forests if there are no 
trees." And in many places in the Rockies, 
that's how it is. 

The Fish Creek area in Wyoming is a case 
in point. Located in the National Forest 
country McGee toured last summer, the up- 
per reaches of this once scenic stream rise 
up just under tbe Continental Divide. As 
it grows, the creek tumbles through a lush 
mixture of broad meadows, wooded ridges 
and undisturbed blocks of virgin forest. At 
least, that’s ‘the way it used to be. 

Now .a first class, gravel road penetrates 
the are&—leading directly back to the huge 
U.S. Plywood mill in Dubois. Main logging 
roads push into every large stand of forest, 
and smaller access tracks branch out in all 
directions. About 50 percent of the area's 
trees are already gone—cut away in large 
geometric swaths up to 80 acres in size. 

The logged land is now scarred and eroded. 
During the spring, heavy rains turn nearby 
streams coffee brown with mud and silt; 
often they flood. Then, in the summer, many 
dry up—and the area is the scene of minia- 
ture mountain dust storms. Obviously, fish- 
ing here 1s a sport of the past. 

The Fish Creek drainage was also once a 
hunter's paradise. From 1960 to 1966, an 
average of 350 elk were taken there each 
year. Then the timber cutters came, and in 
1968 less: than 100 elk were successfully 
hunted. There is not only considerably less 
game, but also a real economic loss; in 1965, 
every elk killed represented $718 pumped 
into Wyoming's recreational economy. 

Still the frantic timbering continues. Leaf 
through one of the small local weeklies that 
keep Wyoming scattered communities in 
touch with themselves, and occasionally the 
outside world. As often as not, tucked away 
on а back page will be an inconspicuous two- 
ог three-inch announcement: “National 
Forest Timber For Sale” reads the modest 
headline—and the notice below mechanically 
spells out details about the area to be cut, 
plus the procedure to follow in submitting 
bids. Already large stands of trees have been 
sold in advance for clear-cutting as far 
ahead as 1975. 

Unfortunately, there is plenty of official 
support for this headlong sell-out of Wyo- 
ming's recreational future. Ever since he took 
office in 1966, Governor Hathaway has been 
a tunnel-visioned champion of solely mone- 
tary development. In the tired tradition of 
the late 19th century robber barons, his atti- 
tude has shriveled to a gleeful fixation on 
immediate dollar growth. By the Governor's 
standards, apparently, anything that brings 
а quick buck into the state economy is 
good—and represents progress. No matter 
that much of Wyoming's new industry pays 
far more to out-of-state stockholders than to 
local citizens, 

In recent years, Hathaway has passed for 
& rash of projects which threaten to deci- 
mate the scenic and recreational value of 
Wyoming Dams on the Upper Green River, 
one of the original six streams proposed for 
the National Wild and Scenic River System; 
private land grabs that would eliminate 
winter range for thousands of deer; pollution 
standards variances that would make the 
State's pure air laws & judicial joke; ostrich- 
Hke do-nothingism in cleaning up the state's 
dirtied waters. And, of course, timbering. 

To begin with, the Governor has ada- 
mantly opposed the classification of any new 
Wilderness Areas in the state—despite the 
unmatched abundance of Wyoming moun- 
tain country suited for such official designa- 
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tion. The prime reason behind his stand; 
by Federal Law timbering is prohibited in 
Wilderness; 

Instead of.clarifying his position,.however, 
Hathaway has created and then attacked an 
imaginary enemy. He has ripped into “those 
radical preservationists who would fence the 
entire state," he has raised the alarmist spec- 
tre of a “conservationist takeover,” and last 
summer at the Western Governor's Confer- 
ence in Seattle he needled Forest Service 
Chief Edward Cliff, asking, "When are we 
going to stop looking for new Wilderness 
Areas? You could turn my whole state into 
a Wilderness and then nobody could make & 
living!" 

More serious than his verbal assaults, 
however, arerthe Governor's actions. State 
Officials and employees who have attempted 
to. support recreational values have been 
muzzled. Many believe Hathaway has stacked 
Wyoming's Fish and Game Commission with 
parties insensitive to the worth of outdoor 
activities. And its a fact that this Com- 
mission has forbidden certain Fish and Game 
Department officials to speak up in cases 
where recreation and wildlife are being 
threatened by commercial development. 

When it comes to logging itself, Hath- 
away strikes a different note—praising the 
industry for its economic contribution to 
the state. But there’s a side of timbering the 
evasive Governor doesn’t mention. 

At the end of a normal work day, Dubois 
area loggers will often gather at the Coffee 
Mill, a neatly kept roadside restaurant on 
the western edge of town. Sitting around 
in their beat up aluminum hard hats, these 
men talk freely about what it’s really like 
to be tied to the timber industry. 

Immediately it’s apparent that the loggers 
feel a definite pride in their work. But here 
it’s often hard to tell when a man is proud, 
and when he is trapped and making the best 
of a bad thing. 

It was hell out there today, one of them 
says in а flat drawl. “We were cutting up 
near Union Pass, and the snow—its so damn 
deep, you dig down four feet before you start 
to cut. That’s all we did most of the day— 
dig out trees. And who the hell pays us for 
shoveling snow?” 

Another talks about his new chain saw— 
it cost him $280—that quits after 25 trees, 
$0 he loses a chunk of his day's wages. And 
still another describes how last fall he was 
winged by a falling pine, and lost six weeks’ 
work with a lame shoulder. 

Finally, long after the others have left, 
one last logger remains-—still sitting at the 
table, and absently fingering his coffee cup. 

"Guess I started when I was about 16," 
he recalls, “first in Colorado, then up in 
Montana, and now down here. All my life. 
Use to be there was small companies, but 
they all got squeezed out. So we work for 
the large ones—they're mostly owned out- 
of-state, you know—and they take the big 
profit. The local man that does the hard 
work—he don’t make out, I cut logs and it 
costs me plenty—saws, truck, parts, gas, oil 
and living away from home. 

"And now they say we're getting another 
pay cut. Pretty soon we'll all be broke. But 
then at the rate we're going, there won't 
be any timber left to cut anyway!" 

Hard facts support these feelings. Most 
Wyoming loggers work on the antiquated 
plecework scale, earning $5.50 for every 1,000 
board feet they topple. On a normal day & 
cutter will drop between 5,000 and 6,000 
board feet—sometimes more oftentimes less. 
This adds up to about $5,500 annually for the 
average Wyoming logger. Up to 20 percent 
of those on the state’s lumber industry pay- 
rolis also spend varying portions of every 
year on welfare. 

Yet, strangely, Governor Hathaway con- 
tinues to insist on “jobs now” and “timber 
now’’—supporting an industry with a dim- 
inishing future which only brings $9,000,000 
into the state annually, and which em- 
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ploys just 1,100 workers. Back in 1965, hunt- 
ing and fishing alone stimulated close to 
$60,000,000 of new revenue in Wyoming's 
economy. 

Small wonder, then, that Wyoming Senator 
Gale McGee has jumped into the breech. A 
superbly conditioned outdoorsman with a 
genuine feel for the land, McGee is the most 
conservation-minded politician the Equality 
State has known. Most recently he has in- 
troduced two bills which would help protect 
the recreational and economic future of his 
state—before it is logged into oblivion. 

The first bill proposes an Wa- 
shakie Wilderness along the Continental Di- 
vide between Yellowstone and Dubois. The 
second act calls for a Bridger National Recre- 
ation Area along the western slope of the 
Wind River Range south of Jackson. If these 
recreational plans are approved, priceless 
lands will be saved from clear-cutting, wild- 
life will thrive, and large areas of National 
Forest land will be set aside forever for the 
people who own them. 

For the time being, both of McGee's bills 
are bottled up in Senate committees—and 
neither are getting House support from Wyo- 
ming's lone Representative, Congressman 
John Wold, a political ally of the Governnor 
and also a co-sponsor of the ill-fated Na- 
tional Forest Timber Supply Act. 

Commenting about the forthcoming fall 
elections, one local sportsman has remarked, 
"It's a lucky thing for the Republican Party 
in Wyoming that the trees can’t vote!" 

Senator McGee’s own direct efforts with 
the Forest Service and Department of Agri- 
culture have fared better—but it has taken 
hard-nosed persistence to get results. When 
the Senator first criticized clear-cutting, 
Agriculture Secretary Clifford M. Hardin de- 
nied there was a problem—and curtly im- 
plied that McGee and his people ought to 
shut up. In round two, Hardin was a little 
softer and admitted that there might be 
some small difficulties, but certainly none 
that his trusty foresters couldn’t handle, 

Now round three is in its waning mo- 
ments. McGee has asked for a moratorium on 
clear-cutting in the forests of northwestern 
Wyoming. And he has requested that an im- 
partial, outside Blue Ribbon commission ex- 
amine timbering practices in the state. 

Hardin has counterpunched with the as- 
sertion that a stop to clear-cutting would 
be premature. But now the Forest Service 
has suddenly reduced all cutting in the 
region and announced that a panel of its 
own experts will spend this summer scur- 
rying over the mountain-sides to study the 
area. 

McGee remains unimpressed. “We got this 
far by yelling bloody murder at them, be- 
cause they are wrong,” he has said—and 
the Senator is still after a fair shake for 
the forests. The new Forest Service study 
panel bothers him—because it was appointed 
with no outside advice, because it contains 
no one from Wyoming, and because—as Mc- 
Gee puts it—"it’s as if the judge, the jury 
and the prosecuting. attorney were all from 
the same club—the US Forest Service! So 
we're guaranteed a rigged trial in advance.” 

Senator McGee isn't the only one hammer- 
ing away at the Forest Service, Just recent- 
ly the common people have gained some 
power to smoke the bureaucrats out of their 
self-protective dens, Early in 1969, the White 
River National Forest in Colorado announced 
& timber sale in a lush 17,000-acre wood- 
land—eight miles north of the world-famed 
ski mecca of Vail on the edge of the Gore 
Range-Eagle's. Nest Primitive Area. Spar- 
kling East Meadow Creek splashes through 
the proposed timber cut sector—long a haven 
for riders, hikers, anglers and hunters. 

When the Forest Service began advertis- 
ing the East Meadow. Creek sale, 12 resi- 
dents ,of Vail, several conservation groups 
&nd Colorado Magazine were fast to oppose 
it. Efforts to discuss the matter with For- 
est Service personnel went nowhere and the 
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timber was quickly sold to Kaibab Indus- 
tries, a large Western logging firm. Simul- 
taneously, local rangers in the White Rover 
Forest told Vail businessmen, "Keep your 
noses out of our logging operations, or we'll 
make it damn hard on your plans for fu- 
ture ski area expansion!” 

At that point, aroused citizens boldly sued 
the Forest Service, the Dept. of Agriculture 
and Kaibab in an effort to halt the cut. 

The legal move was unprecedented, and 
from the start hardly a soul believed the 
people had a chance. The defendants, treat- 
ing the suit like a pesky mosquito, moved 
brisky to have it dismissed. Those simple 
citizens, they argued, have no legal stand- 
ing to sue the Government like this. We 
are the appointed experts—we know best— 
we are protecting the public. Besides, they 
gloomily predicted, to even allow such a 
case into court would stir up a horrendous 
wave of similar suits against government 
agencies. Former US Regional Forester David 
S. Nordwall went so far as to suggest that 
“we would be out of business” if the Forest 
Service did as the plantiff asked. 

U.S. District Judge William E. Doyle was 
unimpressed by the Government’s plea. “No 
more horribles, please,” the Judge warned 
Nordwall. And he briskly turned thumbs 
down on the defendants’ “chicken little” ap- 
proach—saying “I don't think the sky will 
fall if there's an adverse ruling . . . one 
little judicial decision is not going to cause 
a ripple in the mazes of bureaucracy.” The 
motion to dismiss was denied. 

On January 26; 1970, the East Meadow 
Creek suit went to court. The Government— 
joined by the logging industry—lowered its 
legal guns and boomed away in support of 
the timber cut. The people of Vail barked 
back, arguing that the scenic area was es- 
sentially wilderness and should be preserved 
as such, 

A turning point in the litigation came 
when the plaintiffs entered as evidence 12 
large color photographs of recent clear-cut- 
ting in the White River National Forest not 
far from East Meadow Creek. 

Taken by Colorado Magazine in Septem- 
ber, 1969, the pictures showed scene after 
scene of clearcut devastation. Visibly struck 
by these exhibits, Judge Doyle directly ques- 
tioned Regional Forester Nordwall. 

“Sir,” he asked, “what do you think of this 
timbering practice?" 

Nordwall hesitated, swallowed hard and 
replied, “Well, Your Honor, this is not а very 
good example of proper forestry." 

The moment was crucial. Thereafter, the 
trial moved to a swift conclusion; then Judge 
Doyle deliberated almost a month before de- 
livering his decision. On February 27 it 
came—an indefinite injunction against the 
defendants, ruling that not a tree in the area 
can be touched until Congress and the Presi- 
dent study the area for inclusion in the pro- 
posed Eagle’s Nest Wilderness. 

The East Meadow Creek trial (now gaining 
fame as “The Great Chicken-Little Case") is 
& dramatic victory for the people who love 
their land. Former Secretary of Interior 
Stewart L. Udall praised the injunction, 
saying, “Now at long last maybe we will be- 
gin to put posterity ahead of prosperity.” 

Nationally known environmental lawyer 
Joseph L. Sax observed that “The great 
beauty of this suit is that it has forced the 
bureaucrats to come out from behind the 
officlaldom of their reports and studies, and 
talk plainly to the people they are hired to 
serve." 

And veteran Wyoming conservationist, 
Mike Leon, believes that, “Just the threat of 
в suit is going to prevent a lot of senseless 
damage." But, he adds, "only the people— 
all those who fish, hunt, camp, hike, * * * 
&nd enjoy the country—are finally going to 
$aye our trees from the Forest Service and 
the lumber barons.” 

So the battle must go on. The Government 
and the logging industry have appealed the 
East Meadow Creek decision. Colorado Rep- 
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resentative Wayne Aspinall has ominously 
hinted that his Public Land Law Review 
Commission will revive the National Timber 
Supply Act in an even more odious form. 

Daily the logging industry demands more 
cutting on the public lands—while it over- 
cuts its own private forests for export to 
Japan, and sells off the scarred remains at a 
profit. 

In the Rockies, Forest Service officials con- 
tinue to insist that clear-cutting is right. 
They talk re-forestation with the same curi- 
ous confidence as the man who believed he 
could grow bananas on Pikes Peak. And they 
calmly soft-pedal the intensively logged 
wastelands that will scar the mountains high 
country well into the 22nd century. 

Not long after Senator McGee returned 
from his examination of timbering practices 
in the National Forest last summer, he had 
the occasion to write a Wyoming resident 
about those trips, McGee had been asked, 
flatly, what he thought and felt about the 
clear-cutting he’d seen and what it meant. 
He had two basic observations to make: 

“Haste for jobs and industry may finally 
result in no jobs and no industry. 

"I believe we must mind our obligations to 
our children, and their children, and their 
children. The least we can do is give them 
something to work with. If you level the 
forests on the mountainsides, you're not giv- 
ing these future generations any choice about 
their environment. So let us use drastic 
caution to preserve all our resources so the 
America of the future will have the freedom 
to choose for itself." 


A GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 
HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, in light of 
the most recent National crisis of the 
incursion of American troops into Cam- 
bodia, and in light of the Vietnam war 
in general, the very real possibility of 
one branch of Government dominating 
the other two branches of Government 
has emerged. 

I would like to direct the attention of 
the House on a very perceptive and artic- 
ulate paper written by one of my con- 
stituents, Miss Tara Bryan of Lafayette, 
Calif. 

The letter, I feel, emphasizes the vital 
necessity for us, as Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to assert our 
constitutional prerogatives thereby cre- 
ating & strong, effective, and viable 
branch of the Federal Government as 
our forefathers so veraciously intended 
it to be. 

Her remarks follow: 

A GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 

The Legislative branch of the United States 
Government should have the ultimate role 
in determining our policy in Indo-China. The 
Senate majority feels that they do not have 
enough voice in the Indo-China police action. 
As stated in the Constitution of the United 
States the President’s foreign policy is sub- 
ject to approval by the Congress. 

The Senate does not have enough voice in 
the Indo-China war. In March of 1969 the 
Senate recessed increasingly concerned over 
the Nixon Administration's emerging defense 
policy. There was a general uneasiness—en- 
forced by the Vietnam war—over Congress's 
diminishing say in the use of United States 
military forces &broad. Senator William 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Fulbright began a crusade against the execu- 
tive power going unchecked in Indo-China. 
It now seems clear that there must be a 
better way than heaping all the troubles of 
Indo-China on the President's desk. The 
recognition of this fact has been sped along 
by the country's reaction to the Vietnam war. 
This war has brought a feeling of disillusion- 
ment with the executive powers and the prob- 
lem seems to have arisen from a liberal over- 
reliance on its strength. Johnson acted in 
1965 without any genuine Congressional sanc- 
tion and against his own promises to the 
populace.* Because of all the turmoil in the 
country and the government, Senator Ful- 
bright pulled an old bill out that had been 
shelved in November of 1967. The National 
Commitments Resolution, was strongly sup- 
ported by the Senate. It, in part, stated that 
in future "situations in which the United 
States is not already involved, the commit- 
ments of armed forces of the United States 
to hostilities on foreign territory for any 
purpose other than to repel an attack... 
or to protect United States citizens or prop- 
erty properly will result from a decision 
made ..., іп addition to appropriate execu- 
tive action, require afürmative action by 
Congress specifically intended to give rise to 
such commitment.” + Although this does not 
directly pertain to the Indo-China commit- 
ment it will most probably allow the legis- 
lature more voice in Indo-China as well as 
future policies. 

The President's foreign policy is subject to 
approval by the Congress as it is stated in 
the United States Constitution. This check 
is designed to prevent a totalitarian govern- 
ment and to allow democracy, Our nation is 
run by a representative-democracy with our 
Congressmen and Senators as acting medi- 
ators between the people and the Executive 
branch of government. When the President 
acts without consulting the Congress the peo- 
ple are threatened with tyranny or disaster. 
The Cambodian involvement angered many 
in the nation because no one knew about its 
proposal until it was already under way. 
Congress was not aware of the Cambodian 
invasion until the people were informed. 
Many Congressmen were deeply insulted at 
not being confided in or consulted with. This 
is why limits must be placed upon the execu- 
tive power. The report of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in 1969 warned against the 
“concentration in [the] national executive 
of unchecked power over . . . the disposition 
and use of the armed forces,"5 also that a 
"national commitment by the United States 
to a foreign power” can only be made with 
“affirmative action ...by the executive and 
legislative branches.” * It is believed that it 
will be a long time before Congress would 
again so tamely provide a President with 
anything like the Gulf of Tonkin resolution— 
a virtual blank check which went mostly un- 
challenged in 1964. Vietnam seems to have 
been the ultimate in Presidential power in 
the twentieth century. 

The Legislative and Executive Branches of 
the United States Government have joint 
responsibility and authority to formulate the 
foreign policy of the United States. The Viet- 
nam war has been escalated and expanded by 
the executive powers for the last decade or 
more with little consultation with the peo- 
ple and their representatives in the legisla- 
ture. If the war were "won" it would not 
be in any sense that can be understood. Un- 
der the guidance of President Johnson the 
war has become а powerful factor in the de- 
veloping reaction against Presidential gov- 
ernment.” The Johnsonian version of military 
commitments in Vietnam made clear the 
lengths to which Presidential power could be 
carried. All that can be said with any cer- 
tainty is that both at home and abroad, the 
President of the United States may not be 
quite as free as he was, he is at least under 
the scrutiny of the people. Through our Leg- 
islature it is necessary for us to act toward 
peace and reconciliation. As compassionate 
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citizens we can only hope that it is not too 
late to salvage what is left of Indo-China. 
FOOTNOTES 

1 “Со : Fulbright's Revenge," News- 
week, April 14, 1969. p. 38. 

*?Tom Wicker. “The Presidency Under 
Scrutiny,” Harper’s, Oct. 1969, vol. 239, No. 
1433, p. 93. 

*“Congress: Fulbright’s Revenge,” op. cit. 

*"National Commitments Resolution,” 
Congress and the Nation, 1965-68, Vol. II, p. 
83 


5 "Congress: Fulbright's Revenge,” op. cit. 

* Ibid. 

7 Wicker, op. cit. 
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101ST BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF 
MRS. THEODOSIA SEARCY LOW- 
REY 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, to- 
day is the birthday of a distinguished 
lady who was born in the State of 
Arkansas 101 years ago. She is Mrs. 
Theodosia Searcy Lowrey, whose father 
was James Bryant Searcy, a minister, 
educator, and editor. He was co-founder 
of Ouachita College in Arkadelphia, 
Ark.; first editor and co-owner of the 
Arkansas Evangel; Arkansas editor of 
the Tri-State Baptist Paper; and vice 
president of the Foreign Mission Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention for 
7 years. 

Mrs. Lowrey received her early edu- 
cation in Arkansas and attended Blue 
Mountain College in Blue Moutain, 
Miss. A year later she married Wil- 
liam Tyndale Lowrey, president of the 
college and son of its founder, Gen. 
Mark Parrin Lowrey. 

For the next 45 years, Mrs. Lowrey 
was first lady in four colleges in Missis- 
sippi—Blue Mountain College, Hillman 
College, Mississippi College, and Gulf 
Coast Military Academy. She also was an 
administrator at Hillman College and 
was an instructor at the others. She re- 
ceived her B.A. degree at Blue Moun- 
tain, and at the age of 60 earned her 
M.A. degree from Mississippi College. 

Mrs. Lowrey is now living in Green- 
ville, S.C., with one of her daughters, 
Miss Sara Lowrey, who is a retired col- 
lege professor, lecturer, and author. Her 
other children are: Capt. (ret) Searcy 
Lowrey of Little Rock, Ark.; Mrs. Ruby 
L. Buchanan, Birmingham, Ala.; and 
W. T. Lowrey, Jr., of New Albany, Miss. 
Mrs. Lowrey is the grandmother of Con- 
gressman JoHN H. BUCHANAN, JR., of the 
Sixth Congressional District of Ala- 
bama 
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Mrs. Lowrey is a registered Democrat 
and has voted in every election since 
women have been permitted to vote. She 
is still active in the League of Women 
Voters and the American Association 
of University Women. Although Mrs. 
Lowrey is no longer formally associated 
with a college, she maintains an interest 
in the field of education, tutoring 
youngsters and conducting research 
projects for her daughter. 

Mr. President, my grandfather and 
my father were well acquainted with the 
Searcy family in Arkansas, and I recall 
having heard many favorable references 
to these earlier Arkansans and their high 
standing in the community. 

I extend congratulations and sincere 
felicitations to Mrs. Lowrey on the oc- 
casion of her 10156 birthday and hope 
she will enjoy many more birthdays in 
the coming years. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS CAN 
ACCOMPLISH MUCH IN IMPROV- 
ING OUR NATURAL HERITAGE 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, while Congress 
was nearing completion of its work on a 
modest pilot program looking toward the 
establishment of a Youth Conservation 
Corps, I received from Leo A. M. Bre- 
diger an outline of what might eventu- 
ally be accomplished by young people in 
preserving and improving our natural 
heritage. 

Mr. Brediger envisions a program in 
which all able youngsters ages 10 to 15 
could participate, and his letter, which I 
wish to offer as part of my remarks, ís 
worthy of consideration in the depart- 
ments responsible for the proposed YCC: 


BnEDIGER GREENHOUSES & NURSERIES, 
1301 Lincoln Way Northwest, 
Massillon, Ohio. 
Congressman FRANK T .Bow, 
1718 Market Avenue N., 
Canton, Ohio. 

HONORABLE бів: I am & Florist, Nursery- 

man, Horticulturist and Naturalist by hob- 
by. 
Take all this child delinquency and soil 
erosion, forest fires, floods, pollution of air 
and streams and destruction of our wood- 
lands by the ignorant public and school 
kids that do not learn to appreciate the 
beauty of nature and when our City takes 
over a woodland area to make a Park they 
pull out all wild flowers and destroy all 
scenic spots and plant a few petunias and 
call it a wilderness center. 

All our streams and small rivers are never 
cleaned out and rivers are so full of dead 
limbs and rubbish that with a little rain 
they flood their banks. This should be taken 
up by the Federal Government. Put a boy's 
corps and a men’s corps associated with the 
Army Engineers all boys coming home from 
the war and have no job to go to should be 
put in the Army Engineers to oversee the 
cleaning up of all this country side. 

If you would start in the mouth of the 
Mississippi River and take 25’ of soil from the 
middle of the stream and taper up to nothing 
at the banks and put this soil in the lowlands 
on each bank and raise these banks up во 
they would be above flood level then these 
people that live along the river give them 
an annual pay to maintain these parkways. 
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Folow up one thousand miles at this depth 
then the next thousand miles go down 20’ 
&nd when you come to the large tributaries 
go down 10’ and do the same process, Then 
small rivers and streams you could go down 
6’. The small streams and creeks of about 
10’ wide go down 4’ and widen these a few 
feet as this is where the floods start. People 
throw rubbish and all debris in these places 
and then start to clean the banks of the 
streams of all high grass that make pollu- 
tion from swamp oak, gypsum, ragweed, 
poison ivy and nettle, this would stop your 
beginning of the pollution of air and 
Streams. 

Take boys from 10 to 15 yrs. of age to rake 
up these weeds and limbs in piles and then 
take boys 16 to 18 and have them to take 
these to a place to burn or plow in the soil, 
Take your Men's Corps under the supervision 
of Army Engineers to widen and clean these 
creeks and all woodland area should be 
cleaned 25' from all roads to stop forest 
fires. This would give kids nice fishing and 
boating and winter skating places as they 
have none now. Do not take boys more than 
one mile from their homes. Give boys 10 to 
15 years of age 4 hrs. work each morning 
during vacation. This would teach them to 
keep these places clean and teach them the 
value of money which they do not know now. 
If you would pay these boys from 10 to 15 yrs. 
$1 an hour, then boys 16 to 18 yrs. old $1.50 
&n hour and men $2.00 an hour, then to pay 
for this work, without taxing the already 
over taxed home owners, put on a National 
Sweepstakes program like Governor Rocke- 
feller did in N.Y. State, but make tickets 
$5.00 each. 1 million tickets in each series. 
Give % million prizes and % million to 
process each set of tickets. Put these in every 
Post Office in the Country. This would give 
you 4 million dollars for paying these people 
and make the winners tax free as they are 
paying 80% in this process now so let's try to 
put the Country in a better condition this 
way. Just like the floods and forest fires, 
they have in the State of California, this 
would eliminate these troubles. 

Then take your Army Engineers and men's 
corps to these mills that are polluting our 
rivers and build small lakes or large ponds 
to catch all the acids and iron oxide and 
phosphorous, put sand bars in to filter these 
out and every three months clean these out 
and take this debris to open fields and with 
the acids of the soil would turn these to fer- 
tility. 

I use 2 boys each year during vacation and 
teach them soil erosion, control planting and 
caring for these jobs. This would teach them 
to take care of our places of natural interest 
instead of destroying them as they do now. 

Iam a member of Stark County Historical 
Society which is doing a nice job on the 
part of The Old Ohio Canal at Canal Fulton, 
O. which was in a very bad condition, filled 
with rubbish and dead trees and weeds that 
it is an eye sore through most of the State. 

I figure you could use 30 million boys dur- 
ing vacation time and 10 million men and 
your Army Engineers. This would be like 
putting a new industry in the Country. 


ANTI-MONTANA BALLISTICS— 
AMB’S 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, it might 
be useful to other Senators in connec- 
tion with the debate on Safeguard au- 
thorizations and appropriations and as 
new sites are considered, to know some- 
thing of the Montana experience as it 
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unfolds, so that Members may be, be- 
cause forewarned, forearmed. It may be, 
but for the honor, we might all rather 
have walked. 

The Montana experience is particu- 
larly enlightening because it illustrates 
the hidden effects of the Safeguard con- 
struction projects on the local communi- 
ties which become the unconsulted hosts 
of nuclear missile emplacements. Aside 
from the questionable merits of the de- 
fense arguments, there arises the entire 
issue of the impact of a large population 
influx on these small communities. 

Unfortunately, the Nixon administra- 
tion is demonstrating here once again an 
incredible lack of foresight in planning 
for the dramatic changes Montana com- 
munities are expected to undergo. Typi- 
cally, the local communities are expected 
to bear the Federal defense burden and 
are left to forage for some supposed 
source of Federal assistance to meet their 
greatly increased needs. The meager 
Federal attempts to plan for the ex- 
pected population impact indicates an 
appalling lack of understanding of the 
problems involved. 

The Army Corps of Engineers at the 
direction of the U.S. Army Safeguard 
System Command, has prepared a docu- 
ment entitled “Community Impact: 
Malmstrom Deployment Area” that— 

First, presents studies to identify prob- 
lems that can be expected to occur; 

Second, provides information for deal- 
ing with problems; 

Third, identifies potential sources of 
outside assistance to communities af- 
fected by the Safeguard project. 

Mr. President, the report states that a 
population increase, some of which is 
temporary, will total about 13,000 per- 
sons in the communities surrounding the 
Montana installation, whose present 
population is approximately 75,000. It is 
an increase of over 17 percent. 

The Army expects the population of 
one small city, Conrad, to double from 
2,767 to 5,600. Ten percent of the in- 
crease is a result of highway construc- 
tion impact. The school population is 
expected to go up from its current level 
of 1,154—elementary and secondary— 
students to a peak of 2,094 in 1973-74 
in the same community. Expansion of 
schools and sewer systems to accommo- 
date the added population will cost, the 
Army estimates, $770,000, and added 
police and fire protection would amount 
to $50,000 annually. 

Mr. President, at subsequent times I 
hope to analyze individually the problems 
Montana communities wil have as a 
consequence of Safeguard. 

A first reading, however, makes plain 
the uncomfortable reality that the citi- 
zens in the Malmstrom Deployment 
Area, unless there is significant change 
in current policy, will bear far more than 
their fair share of the burden of this 
defense system whose deployment is a 
No. 1 priority for the Nixon administra- 
tion. 

The costs of expanding our commu- 
nities to accommodate those required to 
build and man this high priority defense 
facility are a Federal responsibility just 
as surely as the system itself, and de- 
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fense appropriations should be increased 
accordingly. I intend to ask for them. 

For example, it is ridiculous for Safe- 
guard Command to advise Montana 
school districts to make application for 
funds for construction of schools un- 
der Public Law 815. Everyone in this 
Chamber knows that the appropriation 
of only $15 million in each of the last 3 
years for school construction for the 
whole Nation has left a backlog of $236 
million in unmet needs. The potential 
source of outside assistance for these ad- 
ditional needs, to which the Command 
has directed us, does not exist. We have 
run the course. 

As Mr. Nixon insists on his priorities, 
we have entered the age of contradic- 
tions: 

He will build the Safeguard but he 
does not offer low interest rate loans for 
housing to those doing the building and 
his monetary policies have increased 
rates in Montana to 9 percent. 

He will expand our antiballistic mis- 
sile system but he vetoed appropriations 
which would have given the school dis- 
tricts with Federal impact some money 
to handle current needs. 

While willingly funding elaborate de- 
fense programs, because there must be 
more for defense, he vetoed a hospital 
bill, yet among the builders and support- 
ers of defense systems in Montana pre- 
sumably some will need hospitalization. 

Big on law enforcement, the adminis- 

tration has money to become the world’s 
policeman, but urges a smaller Federal 
share of assistance for domestic law en- 
forcement, while his Safeguard Com- 
mand says more policemen will be re- 
quired in the Malmstrom Deployment 
Area, 
He deplores water pollution but by veto 
and budget reductions defers construc- 
tion of sewer systems needed now and 
requires a greater share of local money 
so that Federal taxes will go for Safe- 
guard and MIRV and a defense loan to 
а failing railroad and cost overruns on 
defense contracts and other necessities. 

Montanans in the impact area of the 
Safeguard are not only on target, they 
are singled out to provide facilities and 
services to support their vulnerability. 
They are treble taxed. They are learning 
what Mr. Nixon’s priorities mean for 
them. 

Mr. President, as time permits in the 
near future, I will take up item by item 
the dollar cost to Montanans of the Safe- 
guard. I expect to discuss local taxation 
for costs of water and sewer systems, 
roads, law enforcement, and education 
facilities that will be required as a con- 
sequence of the impact. 

I expect to discuss the questions of 
competition among communities for 
funds, already limited by the adminis- 
tration by veto and reduction in favor 
of an essential defense system for whose 
construction they would tax the honored 
communities several times over. 

I will discuss the costly contrasts pre- 
sented by the Nixon promises in his mes- 
sage on Indians. He said: 

The Indians of America need Federal as- 
sistance—this much has long been clear. 


But the reality is that once again they 
will stand in line. 
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I hope that as the Senate continues 
its consideration of expansion of Safe- 
guard to other communities, Senators 
will find enlightening and useful my dis- 
cussions of the Montana experience. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE VISTULA 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, of the 
wars that followed World War I as a re- 
sult of the political changes it brought 
about, the Polish-Soviet campaign of 
1920 is foremost regarding the size of the 
conflict and its historical importance. 

Poland had just emerged from a 130- 
year period of partition. It was starting 
to form a democracy when the Bolshevik 
state mobilized to destroy Poland. The 
most decisive battle of the conflict was 
fought for Warsaw on the Vistula in Au- 
gust 1920. Conditions favored the Bol- 
sheviks because of the strategic superior- 
ity of Soviet forces. A general offensive 
had been launched by Soviet Command- 
er in Chief Tukhachevsky on the north- 
ern front. The Poles were outnumbered 2 
to 1, the Polish left flank was broken, 
and masses of enemy cavalry poured into 
the gap, encircling the Polish line from 
the north. At this stage the Polish com- 
manders were virtually powerless. Gen- 
eral Sikorski writes: 

It was generally felt that a period of tragic 
hopelessness had set in, during which the 
major part of the Polish Army was in re- 


treat not unlike a rudderless boat on stormy 
seas. 


This was the precarious situation on 
August 6 when Poland’s commander in 
chief made the historic decision to shift 
the theater of the war to the Middle 
Vistula. His aim was to regroup Polish 
forces to screen Warsaw, which would 
bear the brunt of the assault. Soviet and 
Polish forces clashed August 14. The first 
day of the battle was a thorough failure 
for the Poles. But for the next few days 
General Sikorski successfully contended 
with the enemy, which at this time was 
three times stronger than his own forces. 
But fortune quickly turned against the 
Poles. The situation was described by 
Tukhachevsky: 

The doom of the 5th (Polish) Army seemed 
inevitable. . . . Still their luck held. . . . In 
this absolutely monstrous and inconceivable 
situation.the Poles succeeded not only in 
checking the offensive of the 3rd and 15th 
Soviet armies, but also in gradually forcing 
them back eastward. 


In spite of the hopelessness of the 
Polish forces, General Sikorski mustered 
his troops for.a fresh attack on August 
10. The Polish counter-offensive moved 
with great ferocity, forcing a Bolshevik 
retreat. It swept away the Soviet screen 
and, by huge forced marches, managed 
to pierce the lines of retreat of the ex- 
hausted 16th Soviet army. The Poles took 
this Soviet division by surprise in the his- 
toric battle for the Warsaw bridgehead. 
The Bolshevik forces were gradually 
routed. One by one, the Poles attacked 
the lines of retreat of the remaining So- 
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viet armies. Turning defeat into victory, 
the Poles had foiled the Bolshevik invad- 
ers. The rest of the campaign was a mat- 
ter of exploiting and extending the suc- 
cess on the Vistula. 

Sikorski’s ingenious military maneu- 
vers deserve much of the credit for Po- 
land’s success. But considering the initial 
Bolshevik strategic advantage, the Po- 
lish military victory on the Vistula was 
a miracle. The battle is significant in the 
larger sense that it stopped the spread 
of Bolshevism threatened by the Polish- 
Soviet war of 1920. 


According to the narrative of Soviet 
Commander Tukhachevsky: 


There was not the slightest doubt that, if 
we had succeeded in breaking the Polish 
Army of bourgeois and seigneurs, the revolu- 
tion of the working class in Poland would 
have been an accomplished fact. And the 
tempest would not have stopped at the Po- 
lish frontier. Like a furious torrent it would 
have swept over the whole of Eastern Europe. 


In this sense, Poland's valiant victory 
on the Vistula rescued Poland and the 
rest of Europe from the threat of Bol- 
shevism. 


Mr. Speaker, in connection with my 
remarks on the miracle of the Vistula, I 
would like to include an article written 
by the Reverend Anthony J. Rozewicz, 
CSC, which appeared in the Polish- 
American, a weekly newspaper published 
in Chicago, Ill, widely read by the 
Polish-Americans of the United States. 

The article follows: 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY—1920-70: MIRACLE 
ON THE VISTULA 


(By Rey. Anthony J. Rozewicz) 


This year Poles in all parts of the world 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of an 
event which they poetically call “The Miracle 
on the Vistula." 

What is the Miracle on the Vistula? The 
term itself is only a dignified epithet, but 
it signifies a momentous military achieve- 
ment. It refers to that remarkable and totally 
successful Polish counter-attack which, fifty 
years ago, drove the Bolsheviks away from 
the banks of the Vistula river where they 
were entrenched close to the gates of War- 
saw. Then with rapid succession, the enemy 
were ousted from all the territory previously 
gained by them in Poland, 

Human calculations did not forsee such 
a Swift, complete and glorious triumph as 
was actually accomplished. Other elements 
besides mere military strategy seem to have 
played a part in this extraordinary victory. 
It was won not by the Polish army, but by 
the Polish people. Every Pole in Poland at 
the time rose to the defense of his country. 
Even women, yes even mere boys and girls 
with rifies or any available weapon in hand, 
went to the front. Assiduously and without 
respite was Warsaw preparing to defend her- 
self. In the midst of that antlike toil and 
commotion before an impending danger, the 
inhabitants of the capital, as well as of other 
parts of Poland, found time to call upon the 
Almighty for consolation and succor. The 
Poles are a religious as well as a brave na- 
tion. Prom churches everywhere throughout 
the land, devout prayers ascended to the 
Father Who is in heaven as also to the 
Blessed Virgin whom the Polish people cher- 
ish as Queen of Poland. 

Skeptics may have smiled cynically at such 
comportment. Nevertheless, at the ap- 
pointed hour the battle on the banks of the 
Vistula began. The Polish fighters carried it 
to the enemy. The result was a bloody 
clash and a victory that was swift, thorough 
and decislye. Within but a few days the 
Bolsheviks, beaten at every point, were de- 
moralized and routed. Soon they sued for 
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peace. The poles are willing to ascribe that 
sudden and extraordinary triumph to a 
special providence of God in their behalf. 
Hence the epithet, “The Miracle of the 
Vistula." 

THE HERO 


The hero of the Miracle of the Vistula 


was а capable, saintly, brave and energetic 
young priest, Father Ignatius Skorupka by 
name. So dearly do the Polish people cherish 
his memory that legends attributing to him 
superhuman powers were heard concerning 
him. 


Who was Father Skorupka? What did he 
do? 

Father Skorupka was one of those upright 
and unusually gifted souls with a tre- 
mendous capacity for work. While the enemy 
were whetting their weapons on the banks 
of the Vistula, close to the metropolis of 
Poland, Father Skorupka vowed in his heart 
to frustrate their audacious ambition. With 
mysterious suddenness he rose like a giant 
to the defense of his country. 

At a time when throngs of people from all 
walks of life including regiments of soldiers 
sought to approach the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, Father Skorupka's priestly zeal was 
taxed to the limit. Yet he seems to have been 
everywhere and doing everything. And wher- 
ever he went his presence was felt instant- 
ly. A new spirit entered into the hearts of 
men. and women in his wake. Confidence 
was either restored or strengthened a hun- 
dredfold and a determination to resist the 
enemy to the utmost spread on all sides. 

But the hero’s deed which has signally 
immortalized Father Skorupka was to be 
achieved in the batlefield. Having been ap- 
pointed chaplain in the army, Father Sko- 
rupka at once gained the unqualified con- 
fidence of the soldiers. Many of the frail 
youth serving in his company were his for- 
mer pupils. 

VOLUNTEERS 

All were volunteers whom necessity trans- 
formed into warriors over night, if warriors 
we may call them, Father Skorupka familiar- 
ly called them “my boys.” His only concern 
in their regard at that momentous hour was 
that trust in God and courage should not 
fail them; and when “his boys" were given 
the order to advance upon the enemy, Father 
Skorupka realized that the time for fulfill- 
ing his mission to its last detail was at hand, 
Attired in his priestly robes with the stole 
hanging from his shoulders, he was seen 
making his way to the forefront of his com- 
pany. Then, containing his forward move- 
ment, he pointed with his left hand in the 
direction of the foe’s trenches; In his right 
he held a cross lifted high heavenward, “His 
boys" witnessing that spectacle may have 
recalled. the. cross in the heavens and the 
inscription “Hoc Vinces" which in ages gone 
by inspired Constantine the Great to lead 
his warriors to the memorable victory which 
marks a turning point in the world's annals. 
But whatever may have been the sentiments 
of the Polish youths, reports from the bat- 
tlefield assure us that when Father Sko- 
rupka, while thus leading "his boys" into 
action, intoned a prayerful hymn to the 
Blessed Virgin, the entire company took up 
the melody. It was a solemn moment. It was 
a consoling moment, Heavy and awe-stricken 
hearts relaxed and beat more cheerfully. 
Youthful, timid and trembling hands which 
never before wielded a weapon of war stead- 
ied and grew firm. Father Skorupka's un- 
daunted courage, and his unshaken trust in 
God were visibly imparted to “his boys." Al- 
ready they were following him with the 
thought that the “Queen of Poland” is at 
their side. They scented victory in the of- 
fing, They were inspired. No human power 
could stop that company at that moment. 

MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 


But alas! a shell from the Bolshevik camp 
"whizzed' thru the air A portion of it struck 
Father Skorupka in thé héad. He fell, The 
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thus done to the Polish forces was 
irreparable, but it availed the enemy nothing. 
Father Skorupka’s mission already had been 
accomplished. The impetus that spelled vic- 
tory already had been given. His gallant war 
novices kept on advancing, and though they 
suffered heavily, every objective planned for 
them by the military authorities was at- 
tained. 

That company of fighters returned from 
the firing line tired and sorrowful yet tri- 
umphant. Three hundred of their number 
were either killed or wounded. Their be- 
loved spiritual leader and hero was listed 
among the dead; and just as in life, on the 
battlefield, he was seen at the head of his 
company, so in death his name shines 
brightly at the head of those who sacrificed 
all for their country. 

Just to what extent was Father Skorupka 
instrumental in bringing about the defeat of 
the Bolsheviks at the gates of Warsaw fifty 
years ago may always be à matter of con- 
jecture. Military science or art may never 
credit him with anything more than uncom- 
mon bravery. Yet his avowed confidence’ in 
God, his indefatigable work among the civil- 
lans, as well as among the military units, 
followed by a display of the finest patriot- 
ism and bravery on the battlefield, may well 
have given that impetus which, when once 
put in motion, grew steadily stronger until 
its aggregate moral force became irresistible. 


THIS IS YOUR LIFE— 
FATHER BERNAT 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on April 19 
I was privileged to speak at the testi- 
monial dinner honoring the Rev. Michael 


C. Bernat, pastor of Sacred Heart 
Church in Wilkes-Barre on the occasion 
of the golden jubilee of his ordination to 
the sacred priesthood. I have known this 
dedicated clergyman for many decades as 
one of the outstanding priests in the en- 
tire Roman Catholic Diocese of Scranton. 

An interesting feature of the souvenir 
booklet that marked the occasion was a 
fascinating account of the life and times 
of the Reverend Jubilarian beginning 
with the early immigrant days of his 
Slovak forbears in Olyphant. This 
trenchant biography is from the pen of a 
well-known Pennsylvania regional his- 
torian, Joseph G. Tomascik of Wilkes- 
Barre, a fellow-member of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Luzerne County Bar. It is a 
veritable microcosm of the great con- 
tributions of so many ethnic groups that 
settled in northeastern Pennsylvania 
after the Civil War. 

Mr. Speaker, I was so moved by this 
biographical account that I thought the 
other Members of this House would en- 
joy reading it, too, and accordingly I ask 
unanimous consent to have it inserted in 
the Recor under Extensions of Remarks. 

Тніз Is Your LIFE—FATHER BERNAT 

Saris County, Slovakia is more than three 
thousand miles from the little industrial 
town of Olyphant in Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, yet these two widely separated locali- 
ties on the map were to play significant roles 
in your life. 

Settled in 1858, Olyphant was incorporated 
in 1877 as a borough and came to be known 
as "Queen of the Mid-Valley," a designation 
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which it proudly boasts even today. It was 
& focus of the great wave of immigration 
from Europe in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. Mining corporations in the 
area were avidly seeking laborers to work in 
the pits; some companies even sent agents 
to round up the oppressed peasantry, offer 
them jobs, and induce their settlement in the 
land of Columbia. 

Saris County, in the Carpathian mountains 
of Eastern Slovakia, had long been under the 
heel of the oppressor, and after the death of 
Bishop Stephen Moyses and the decline of 
the Slovak Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
the eighteen sixties, the doughty Slovaks, 
seeking to preserve their religious faith and 
cultural heritage, began to cast eyes long- 
ingly, beyond the seas. America beckoned, 

ts came in the millions. Hun- 
oracle of thousands of them settled in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, including Olyphant. 

Your mother was Susan Basary and she 
came from the sleepy little village of Chmin- 
anska Nova Ves. The adjoining settlement 
was Jakuboviany, the home of your father, 
Joseph Bernat. But although the villages 
were contiguous, strangely enough, your par- 
ents didn’t know each other in Europe. Your 
mother, accompanied by a cousin named 
Kropilak, settled in Tiger Valley, where she 
already had relatives who came to the Oly- 
phant section in the eighteen seventies. Your 
mother was an excellent cook, having served 
in that capacity in the household of a noble- 
man in Europe. Her fame must have pre- 
ceded her, because when Undertaker Prokop- 
ovitsch, who had his funeral parlor next to 
the Slovak Church of the Holy Ghost, heard 
of her arrival, he immediately secured her a 
position as cook in the family of a prominent 
Olyphant coal baron, where she was em- 
ployed for several years until she met your 
Dad in 1882. 

Joseph Bernat was a butcher by trade in 
the Old Country, and developed a fine local 
reputation as an expert in making klobasy 
and curing hams and a variety of other 
meats, sO much in demand by the Slovak 
people. But he was restless, saw no future in 
his native village, and was willing to give up 
& thriving business to come to America to 
work in the mines, and eke out an existence 
free of oppression. 

On his arrival in Olyphant, your Dad got a 
job with the Delaware and Lackawanna Coal 
Company, first as a common laborer and 
then as a miner. He was a peppery little 
fellow, quick to make friends, and must 
have impressed his superiors because after 
a few years in the pits he was promoted to 
repairman of coal cars where his mechanical 
skills, and facility in handling tools, served 
him in good stead. 

Life was hard in the coal mining commu- 
nities, as it was in Olyphant. But the drudg- 
ery of hard labor was frequently relieved by 
the numerous weddings and christenings in 
which the area abounded. These were great 
social events, and sometimes lasted for days. 
Friends and relatives came from miles 
around, from Dunmore and Carbondale, For- 
est City and Scranton, to relive their experi- 
ences and talk over old times, 

At one of these christenings in the early 
eighties, the unerring aim of Cupid reached 
its mark. Joseph Bernat and Susan Basary 
fell in love. Imagine their surprise when they 
learned they hailed from adjoining villages 
in Saris County, Slovakia! They were mar- 
ried by Msgr. Zychowicz in Sacred Heart 
Church, Scranton, which was to become the 
church presided over by Auxiliary Bishop 
Henry T. Klonowski, your friend and class- 
mate from the University of Scranton. 

Your Dad meanwhile was looking around 
for means of supplementing his income as 
& car repairman. He was aggressive, thrifty, 
handy with tools, and soon became a car- 
penter in his spare time. He bought ram- 
shackle dwellings and old company houses, 
and after making necessary repairs sold them 
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at a handsome profit. In time, he himself, 
became the owner of a double dwelling and 
three single houses. 

For his family, your Dad selected the little 
residence at 125 Lincoln Street, a stone's 
throw from Holy Ghost Church. It was con- 
veniently located and lent itself admirably 
to remodeling of the first floor. For by this 
time, Joseph Bernat had visions of opening 
his own butcher shop in America. In 1886 his 
dream became a reality, and 125 Lincoln 
Street became the site of Bernat’s Butcher 
Shop. The family, which by this time had 
five children, lived upstairs. Joseph was the 
eldest, then came John, Andrew, Anna and 
Mary. All are deceased except Mary who is 
now Mrs, Stephen Stine, who lives in Devon 
in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 

Your Dad's business prospered to such an 
extent that soon he operated his own slaugh- 
ter house, in the rear of the family residence. 
Bernat's Butcher Shop was not just a meat 
emporium, but a place where people congre- 
gated to pass the time of day, discuss politics, 
read letters from Europe, and make plans 
for organizing social clubs and fraterial so- 
cleties which were to proliferate in the entire 
coal reglon. 

Friday, January 24, 1896 was a day of bus- 
tling activity in the Bernat household. Your 
Dad told his assistant, John Brehovsky to 
mind the store, while he went upstairs to be 
with your mother. Housewives in the neigh- 
borhood came rushing over to lend their 
assistance, prepare the inevitable pots of 
boiling water, and lend a hand to the mid- 
wife. When the first cry was heard, the news 
spread like a prairie fire: “The Bernats have 
& baby boy." There was much rejoicing and 
Dad proudly handed out the cigars, while 
preparations went apace for your christening. 
Mom insisted on the name Michael, after the 
chief Guardian Angel, while Dad, suffused 
with the Slovak spirit and heritage, opted 
for Cyril, after one of the Slovak Apostles, St. 
Cyril, who with his brother Methodius 
brought Christianity to Slovakia in 833, As 
usual, there was a happy compromise, and 
you came to be known formally as Michael 
Cyril Bernat, 

You had a happy and carefree boyhood, 
played with the children of other immigrant 
families, including those of Irish, Polish, Slo- 
vak, Lithuanian, Ukrainian and Russian 
origin as well as with some of the children 
of the mine bosses. You were agressive and 
wiry, but not pugnacious, although you 
never ran away from a fight. You were espe- 
cially adamant in standing up for your rights, 
and woe to anyone who dared to assail your 
ethnic origin! You felt strongly this was 
America, the great Melting Pot, and every- 
one should be judged on his own merits. 
Mother would whip you when you came 
home with a bloody nose, occasionally, but 
Dad was more understanding and tried to 
soothe and sympathize with you realizing 
that you needed to develop self-reliance. 

At the age of six you were enrolled in 
Holy Ghost School, which was then staffed 
by Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Do you remember your favorite teacher? She 
was Sister M. Nathaniel, LH.M., who got you 
interested in the intricacies of mathematics, 
& subject you didn't particularly like be- 
cause baseball beckoned. Many times you 
were kept after school due to academic defi- 
ciencies, but under Sr. Nathaniel's tu^elage 
you improved greatly as Sister realized your 
potential and eventually you came to teach 
trigonometry and were a thoroughgoing 
student. 

In 1904, the best students were selected 
to serve as altar boys in Holy Ghost Church, 
and you were one of this elite group. You 
were an acolyte for Fr. Stas and Fr, Mar- 
tincex, for whom you developed great ad- 
miration and respect. In fact, you were a 
special favorite of Fr. Stas, who took you 
under his wing, and it was due in no small 
meastire to him that you determined at this 
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time to become a Priest. You served as altar 
boy until you finished elementary school, 
but you didn't hesitate thereafter to serve 
on your summer vacations from the Semi- 


nary. 

All this time, you were developing into a 
fine athlete and baseball was your forte. You 
were a good shortstop, but also labored to 
improve your pitching arm. You were inces- 
santly practising behind the butcher shop 
in your back yard, with the capable assist- 
ance of one of the daughters of your father's 
tenants. She was little Stella Miko, a come- 
ly black-haired girl who was a snappy ball 
player and & good athlete. She played the 
role of catcher and helped you develop an 
unerring pitch that served admirably when 
you went to college. Little Stella, now Sister 
M. Agatha, SS, C.M., has come all the way 
from Chicago to be with you at your 50th 
anniversary of ordination, This has been a 
lifelong friendship that both of you will 
forever cherish. Incidentally, when the new 
Sacred Heart School building opened in 
Wilkes-Barre in 1925, Sr. Agatha was among 
the nuns who staffed the institution, and 
instructed the students in calisthenics with 
dumbells and other forms of exercise. She 
excelled in physical education and many of 
her students are present today at your an- 
niversary dinner. 

Your studies at Holy Ghost School im- 
proved so immeasurably that you were able 
to complete the eight grades in seven years, 
much to the consternation of your sister 
Mary and her friend, Mary Jakubov. They 
were a little jealous that you were able to 
catch up to them in school, and frequently 
taunted you. Mary Jakubov was to become 
Rey. Mother Pius, SS, C. M. You also remem- 
ber fondly her little sister, Annie Jakubov, 
now Sr. M. Philomena, SS. C. M. who began 
first grade about the time you left Holy 
Ghost School, The Jakubov and Bernat fam- 
ilies were neighbors and great friends. 

In 1910 you entered the High School Di- 
vision of St. Thomas College, now the Uni- 
versity of Scranton, which was staffed at the 
time by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. Remember Brother George? He was 
your favorite instructor. Your many, long 
conversations and extended discussions with 
him confirmed your determination to join 
the Ministry and served to develop in you 
& passionate love of learning. 

Meanwhile you were becoming more use- 
ful to your father in the butcher shop. Your 
father had a walk-in icebox from which 
you would take the packages of meat ordered 
earlier in the week by his customers, and 
deliver them over the week-end. Your older 
brother Andy would do that on Fridays, while 
your chores were performed on Saturdays, 
when there was no school. You got to know 
all the people in the neighborhood as you 
performed your numerous chores. Remember 
the families to whom you made deliveries? 
They were the Glinskys, Jakubovs, Nova- 
jovskys, Prokopovitsches, Mikos, Nudelmans, 
Nalevankos, and the family of your Jewish 
merchant-friend Sigmond Spitz, in whose 
clothing store you were outfitted with your 
first long-pants suit. You were also not 
averse to helping your father carry into the 
ice box, the sides of beef brought to the 
store in meat wagons from various packers, 
Carrying sides of beef developed your mus- 
cles, much like carrying ice blocks did for 
Red Grange, the football star of a later ега. 

Meanwhile, you never gave up baseball. 
The sandlots of Lackawanna County abound- 
ed in ball games. Especially at Grassy Island 
or Soldier’s Field, there was always some 
athletic activity in which you welcomed the 
chance to take part. Somebody gave you the 
monicker “Butch” and it was as “Butch 
Bernat" that your fame as a ballplayer 
spread throughout Lackawanna County, 
especially Olyphant and its environs. 

You came to develop such athletic prowess 
that by the time you entered St. Procopius 
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College in Lisle, Illinois you were of profes- 
sional stature and made the Varsity in your 
freshman year. You were a member of the 
Varsity baseball team for your entire four 
years at college. Remember Fr, Konicek? He 
was your coach, and also taught you Latin 
and foreign languages, two of your favorite 
subjects. One day, as you were returning 
to the clubhouse after a practice session, he 
said to you: “Mickey, how come you take to 
Latin so easily?” And you told him how from 
childhood, you became enamoured of the 
Slovak language, how later you dipped into 
the literature on your own, and took every 
opportunity to use it in daily speech with 
the many Slovak immigrants in the Mid- 
Valley, adding that the case structure was 
the same as Latin, and that was why you 
had a flair for foreign languages. 

You had a fine career at St. Procopius, 
with good grades and a wide variety of 
athletic activity. This seemed natural to you, 
as you were grounded from childhood’ days 
in the Sokol motto: “In a healthy body, a 
healthy mind.” Besides Fr. Konicek, your 
favorite professors were Fr. Cyprian Tome- 
chko in chemistry, Fr. Thomas Vopatek, a 
superb linguist who tutored you in Greek, 
&dvanced Latin and Hebrew, and Fr. Hilary 
Jurica, in biology, Fr. Hilary was from Chi- 
cago, and you were often invited to his moth- 
er's house for a good Slovak meal, after 
attending a baseball game in Wrigley 
Stadium. 

Will you ever forget what happened at 
your graduation from St. Procopius in June 
1915? After the ceremonies, a messenger 
came to tell you that Charlie Commiskey 
wanted to see you. This was none other than 
the owner of the Chicago White Sox. Your 
fame as a baseball player was often talked 
about in the White Sox dugout. Unknown to 
you, you had been scouted for over a year 
thanks to Chick Shorten and Finners Quin- 
lan, two White Sox players who hailed from 
Minooka, and whom you knew from the 
days you played against them when you were 
with the Olyphant Royals. Besides Shorten 
and Quinlan, you played against “Minooka 
Mike” McNally and Steve O'Neil, remember? 
At any rate, Charlie Commiskey stood in the 
reception room of your dormitory, accom- 
panied by his beautiful daughter, possibly to 
supply motivation, and offered to sign you 
up as a White Sox regular for the magnificient 
sum of $3,500 per annum. That was a 
princely salary in those days, and at first you 
were tempted to accept, especially after 
seeing his beautiful daughter, but you never 
forgot your determination to become a Priest. 
Besides, you were preparing to go to Semi- 
nary for further studies, so you politely de- 
clined the offer to become a professional 
baseball player and turned down the chance 
to join your erstwhile colleagues like Andy 
Miko (Stella's brother), Mike “Gazook” Ga- 
zelle, who went to the New York Yankees and 
Joe Schaute who pitched for the Cleveland 
Indians in 1914-1915. It was Schautes’ sister, 
Mary, incidentally, who later bought the 
Bernat homestead after you prevailed upon 
your father to give up the butcher business 
in 1918. Members of the Schaute family 
still live in your old residence at 125 Lincoln 
Street. 

You were now almost twenty years of age 
and quite a fashion plate. Your friend, Joe 
Miko, another brother of your former sidekick 
catcher, Stella, had earned a wide reputation 
in the Olyphant area as an excellent tailor. 
It became fashionable for the young dudes in 
Olyphant to eschew store clothes and go in 
for custom fittings. Like the other young men 
in the town, you too made a bee line for 
Joe’s tailor shop when he became established, 
and thereafter your suits were custom made 
and always reflected the fine thread and 
needle art of Joe Miko. 

In September 1915, you were enrolled as a 
student in Montreal at Grand Seminary 
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where you went to pursue your philosophical 
studies. You came under the influence of 
your favorite teacher, Fr. Archambaud, and 
association with him enabled you to perfect 
your studies, not only in philosophy but also 
in French and other foreign languages. 

For your final years of theology you re- 
turned to Lisle and entered St. Procopius 
Seminary. Do you remember the telephone 
call you received from Bishop Hoban of 
Scranton, in 1920, a few days before Palm 
Sunday? He knew you were coming home for 
the Easter holidays, and requested that you 
see him on Monday. You were already a 
Deacon and on the appointed time went to 
see the good Bishop. He complimented you 
on your fine scholastic record and said that 
the people of Dunmore were anxious to have 
& full time pastor. Up until that time, Dun- 
more was merely a mission church served 
by the priest in Throop. There was a short- 
age of priests, and Bishop Hoban asked if you 
could accelerate your course work, so that 
your last two years of theology could be com- 
pleted in fifteen months. He said that the 
Rector of the Seminary, Fr, Neuzil, agreed to 
this arrangement. By dint of severe applica- 
tion and unusual concentration you finally 
completed your theology studies as planned. 

On your summer vacations from the 
Seminary you were accustomed to visit Rev. 
Joseph Murgas at his cottage at Lake Silk- 
worth. You long revered and admired this 
Priest-Scientist and never lost an oppor- 
tunity to be with him whenever possible. He 
loved to fish in the nighttime, and it was your 
custom to supply him with bait, row him 
out on the lake and join in the angling sport, 
Little did you dream that you'd ever be his 
curate, much less succeed to the pastorate 
he occupied in Wilkes-Barre. 

Finally, the great day in your life came on 
Sunday, July 18, 1920, when Bishop Hoban 
ordained you to the Sacred Ministry in St. 
Peter's Cathedral at Scranton. You were im- 
mediately assigned as curate to Father Mur- 
gas in Wilkes-Barre where you remained for 
one month. By Labor Day, you were installed 
as pastor of the: parish of All Saints in Dun- 
more where you remained until 1929. 

These were fruitful years and you plung- 
ed with great vigor and enthusiasm into 
your work as Shepherd of Souls, adviser, 
builder, teacher and administrator. The 
parish as yet had no rectory, and in the in- 
terim you slept in the basement of the 
church, and when 1t was cold you snuggled up 
to the furnace. In the winter months, you 
stayed with the Pavel family a block away 
from the church. You were responsible for 
the priestly vocation of one of the Pavel sons. 
Meanwhile you supervised the completion of 
the rectory, and on December 23, 1920, it be- 
came your new home. 

Within five years you drafted plans for & 
recreational center for the young people of 
the parish. This building was completed in 
1925 behind the church edifice, and. still 
stands as а monument to your concern for 
youth. In due time 1t came to be the social 
center of Dunmore, and was the scene of 
weddings, socials, dances and athletic games. 
You even founded a Glee Club and in- 
spired the young people of the parish to be- 
come interested in Slovak folk music. You 
persuaded Margaret Fedor, a popular and 
well-known music teacher in the public 
schools of the area, to serve as director of the 
group. The concerts of the Glee Club held 
periodically in the parish recreational hall, 
were invariably sellouts, and the success of 
this endeavor assured the continued viability 
of the parish as a whole. Miss Fedor, who later 
became. Mrs, Gillespie, is now the choir di- 
rector of Holy Family Church in Scranton. 

In 1922 you organized the All Saints Band, 
staffed mostly by members of the Dunmore 
Parish, supplemented by musicians of the 
surrounding towns. You secured the services 
of Мг. Jacob L. Small, a music teacher from 
Wilkes-Barre to serve as director. Do you re- 
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member the Corpus Christi parade in Scran- 
ton in 1925? It was a proud moment when 
you served as parade marshal, at the behest 
of Bishop Hoban, and marched at the head 
of the band on Lackawanna Avenue, attired 
in a black satin-faced frock coat with a high 
silk hat. The band was the hit of the day, 
and gave the event an unmistakable elan 
that made the parishioners of All Saints 
Church proud of their energetic and talented 
pastor. 

In addition to your priestly duties, you took 
on the role of educator among young men in 
your parish who had the potential for be- 
coming priests. Andrew Klobusicky was a 
bookkeeper with the Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany, and though he had beautiful penman- 
ship, his formal education stopped at the 
eighth grade. You tutored him in Latin 
and Algebra, and saw him off to the Seminary. 
He later became Fr. Klobusicky and at the 
time of his death was pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church in Swoyersville. Your friend Johnny 
Dzurko and his cousin “Lefty” Dzurko were 
two coal miners to whom you gave many 
private lessons to enable them to embark on 
higher education. Johnny became Fr. John 
Dzurko, now pastor of St. Joseph’s Church 
on the Heights in Wilkes-Barre. Another of 
your favorites was John Tomasko who worked 
as a mechanic in the Scranton plant of Ford 
Motor Company. You prepared him for higher 
studies in Innsbruck, Austria where he was 
eventually ordained to the Holy Priesthood. 
He later became one of your curates and 
died at the age of 62 as pastor of St. Michael’s 
Church in Forest City. 

Through your entire priestly career, you 
were directly responsible for the vocations 
of 20 priests and 22 members of the various 
Sisterhoods, a remarkable and praiseworthy 
record of sacrifice, patience, industry and 
sustained enthusiasm for noble work in the 
Vineyard of the Lord. 

In the Spring of 1929, Father Murgas, your 
friend and idol, and a great leader of the 
Slovak people who received world-wide recog- 
nition for his contributions to wireless teleg- 
raphy, died in the bosom of the Lord after 
33 years of pastoral work in Wilkes-Barre. 
As a result of pastoral changes, you were as- 
signed to Holy Rosary Parish in Ashley, where 
you spent twenty-six years, more than half 
of your priestly career. As befitted a vigorous 
young pastor, you summoned your vast or- 
ganizing talents to help reduce the enormous 
debt with which the parish was saddled since 
vane of the new church edifice in 

In spite of the Depression years and wide- 
Spread unemployment, you persevered daunt- 
lessly, held your parishioners together, or- 
ganized clubs and erected baseball fields and 
tennis courts on 25 acres of land leased 
from the Glen Alden Coal Company, near 
the present Ashley by-pass, for one dollar 
per year. You organized athletic teams and 
many of these were of championship quality. 
You transformed the old church building 
into a bowling center, and provided meet- 
ing rooms for lodges and Various social events. 
Being a superb athlete you didn't hesitate in 
partaking of these games yourself, in addi- 
tion to acting as coach and adviser. 

In spite of your varied, and often fatiguing 
pastoral duties, you found time for dramatics 
and theatrical groups. You translated and 
produced extravaganzas like “St. Bernadette 
of Lourdes,” and “Victim of the Seal of Con- 
fession.” Proceeds of these productions went 
a long way in reducing the debts of the vari- 
ous parishes in which you served. In Ash- 
ley you translated into Slovak a dramatic 
work, “The Passion Play,” and organized a 
bilingual repertory company based on the 
Oberammergau presentation, for its produc- 
tion in Wilkes-Barre, Scranton and Hazelton. 
You communicated to the youth of your 
parish a new Vigor and fresh enthusiasm 
that was the envy of your brother clergymen. 
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And all of this time you kept on teaching, 
for you realized that learning never stops. 
While in Dunmore you started conducting 
courses in the Slovak language and literature 
at the University of Scranton. In Ashley you 
expanded this undertaking and continued 
giving courses that attracted students from 
all parts of Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
Judge Selecky came from Glen Lyon, Judge 
Sirotnak from Throop, Peter Jurchak and 
Stephen Tkach from Dallas, Fr. Super from 
Pittston, and there were scores of others from 
Taylor, Scranton, Oylphant and Wilkes- 
Barre, including teachers and business peo- 
ple like Helen Ridzon, Mary Cooper and 
Mary Sterbinsky from Wyoming Valley. 

Meanwhile your interest in fraternalism 
never left you. In 1927 in Dunmore you were 
host pastor to the national convention of 
the Slovak Catholic Federation of America, 
little realizing that thirty-seven years later, 
while stationed in Wilkes-Barre, you would 
again be host pastor to a much larger con- 
vention of the same organization when it met 
to commemorate the eleventh centennial of 
SS. Cyril and.Methodius, Apostles to the 
Slovak people. This event was marked by 
one of the largest banquets held in Wilkes- 
Barre, when 834 persons literally jammed the 
dining facilities of the Host Motel. Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent you a special telegram 
of greetings and good wishes. Remember? 

In your diversified work, you were always 
first a pastor, but you were never just paro- 
chial. You expanded your horizons and took 
an active interest in civic affairs. You re- 
vitalized societies and were yourself à mem- 
ber and convention delegate of more than 
half a score. You served as Supreme Chap- 
lain and President of the Appellate Tri- 
bunal of the Pennsylvania Slovak Union, 
and you were elected national chaplain of 
the Slovak Catholic Falcons. You became 
active in the Elks and the Knights of Colum- 
bus. 

But all the while, you kept up your in- 
terest in academic work. You excelled as a 
linguist- and translator, and with the late 
Msgr. John Puskar you translated into Slo- 
vak, Father Steadman's “My Sunday Mis- 
sal" and the Rev. Joseph J. Baierl's work 
"Mirror of Confession and Communion For 
Children," not to mention at least six prayer 
booklets and liturgical works. The late Pope 
Pius XI, conferred on you a special citation 
for valuable aid rendered in the publication 
of the New Catholic Dictionary. 

You were steeped in Slovak and 
literature and you longed to visit the home 
of your ancestors in Slovakia. That occasion 
came in the summer of 1925, when, armed 
with a letter of introduction to authorities 
at the Vatican from Bishop Hoban, you set 
sail on the SS Belgenland for Europe and 
the Grand Tour. You visited not only the 
birthplace of your parents, but traveled 
through France, England, Switzerland and 
Italy where the highlight of your trip was 
& private audience with the Holy Father. 

You worked unceasingly in Ashley at your 
pastoral, civic and fraternal duties, but the 
years were taking their toll and by the 
time of Pearl Harbor in 1941 you were во 
ill that an operation became necessary. Hap- 
pily you recovered in time, but your base- 
ball and strenuous athletic days were num- 
bered. Your physician limited you to golf 
and only moderate exercises. You began to 
pace yourself and came through in fine style, 
becoming quite a golfer on the links of the 
Wyoming Valley Country .Club. 

After World War II you became actively 
interested in the Catholic War Veterans. You 
were the prime mover in organizing Holy 
Rosary Post No. 274, perhaps the most ac- 
tive veterans' organization in Wyoming Val- 
ley. You have continued to serve as Modera- 
tor from the time the Post was organized. 
In 1964 you received: a special citation from 
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the National Commandant for your patri- 
otic endeavors. 

In 1930 a nucleus of your students in the 
University of Scranton approached you for 
assistance in organizing a group of young 
business and professional women. Helen 
Ridzon, Mary Cooper and Mary Sterbinsky 
of Kingston were the sparkplugs in this 
move, and when you loaned your organizing 
talents the Slovak Catholic Woman's Club 
of Wyoming Valley came on the local scene, 
and has continued to play a vital role in the 
civic, charitable and social life of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania for the past 40 years. 

You continued your faithful service in 
Ashley until 1955, when, because of the 
death of Msgr. John Sobota, there were 
many pastoral changes and you were as- 
Signed to Sacred Heart Parish in Wilkes- 
Barre. You were now installed at the age 
of 60 as mediate successor to your idol, 
Father Murgas. The parish had a large school 
and a famed reading and psychology clinic, 
and you were determined to assure the main- 
tenance of high standards. You immediately 
refurbished the school and convent, spon- 
sored a Boy Scout Troop and organized a 
Biddy Basketball League. And while you no 
longer could personally engage in some of 
these sports yourself, you gladly acted as 
coach and moderator. Moreover, you added 
innovation in parish facilities, when you 
built a new outdoor swimming pool in the 
parish park in Dallas, one of the few such 
facilities in the area. The parish cemetery 
in Dallas also received your attention with 
the result that your parishioners can boast 
of one of the most attractive and dignified 
burial grounds in the Diocese. 

All of the above factual material is an 
account merely of the outline of your career. 
Cold print can never reflect the warm friend- 
ships you made, the enthusiasm you com- 
municated to those who were disheartened 
and discouraged, the spark of life you be- 
stowed on the faltering, the upshoring you 
provided for disintegrating societies and 
groups, the lift you gave to the downtrod- 
den, the encouragement you lavishly gave 
to the sick and the infirm. These are all 
things of the spirit, intangible, yet very 
real. So as you reach the milestone of fifty 
years of service in the Vineyard of the Lord, 
those who love you for yourself, admire you 
for your accomplishments, and are grateful 
for your many benefactions, rise up proudly 
and proclaim: “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” Ad Multo Annos! 


O'DONNELL/S INSULT TO J. F. E. 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
leading national magazines last week 
carried an excerpt from a book written by 
an aide to the late President Kennedy 
alleging that President Kennedy planned 
to get out of Vietnam in 1965 regardless 
of the circumstances at that time. 

To say the least, this article has re- 
sulted in a rash of skeptical statements, 
the most noteworthy coming from Vice 
President AGNEW and our own leader 
here in the House, Congressman JERRY 
Fon». Even national columnist Carl 
Rowan, who served in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, made the point that the 
article actually placed the late President 
in a very poor light, which was hardly the 
intention of the author. 
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In any event, an editorial appearing in 
the August 5, 1970, edition of the Peoria 
Journal Star raised some interesting 
points as to the reasons and motivations 
for the article and, indeed, the book from 
which the article was taken. I insert the 
editorial in the Recor at this point: 

O'DoNNELL's INsuLT TO J. Е. K. 

The present “revelations” of Kenny O'Don- 
nell, running hard to win the governorship of 
Massachusetts, that John F. Kennedy was 
Shocked in 1961 and planned to "get out of 
Vietnam" then, fits the political dialogue of 
1970 very well. 

It doesn't fit the realities of 1961, 1962, and 
1963 worth a hoot, however. In the light of 
actual events, it makes no sense at all and is 
an insult to Kennedy's memory. 

It was President John F. Kennedy who 
went up and down the land condemning the 
doctrine of “mass retaliation” and "'brink- 
manship" in the Eisenhower administration, 
and calling for the necessity of building “соп- 
ventional strike forces" to fight “brush fire 
wars" instead. 

It was President John F, Kennedy who 
invented and brought into existence those 
two special personal pet creations—the Peace 
Corps and the Green Berets. 

It was President John F. Kennedy who 
steadily raised the levels during his presi- 
dency from a mere 400 advisor-trainers and 
technicians under Ike to almost 20,000 men, 

It was President Kennedy who presided 
over the creation of “conventional strike 
forces” and their development, and who 
shortly before his death earmarked the first 
full combat division for preparation to go to 
Vietnam. 

It was President Kennedy and his group in 
the last year of his administration who en- 
gineered the military coup and the destruc- 
tion of Diem that brought “their own boys” 
to power in Saigon—a process made crystal 
clear and openly reported before Diem’s 
actual downfall and assassination. 

That was our most blatant and brutal in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of South 
Vietnam in its entire history. It was not the 
act of a disinterested administration, plan- 
ing to “get out.” 

Those are the uncompromising physical 
historical facts, 

If President Kennedy did all these things 
while holding a conviction that we didn't 
belong there, that we ought to get out, and 
that this whole course of action was dead 
wrong, he was a criminal. 

If he did these things against conscience 
and conviction simply because he thought it 
would be helpful in the next election, and 
after re-election he planned to reverse the 
policy, he was a ruthless, murderous 
trickster. 

We don't believe it. 


NEW LOOK AT USIA NEEDED 
HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Edward 
L. Bernays, in an article published in 
yesterday’s Boston Sunday Globe, calls 
again for a new look at the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency and the direction in which 
it is going. He is not alone in his desire 
to see USIA's operations revamped and 
redirected. 

Last summer, at my request, my ad- 
ministrative assistant, Mr. Ron Aaron 
Eisenberg, prepared а report on USIA 
activities in several European cities. His 
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conclusions were very similar to those 
drawn by Mr. Bernays in the accompany- 
ing article. 
I hope that my colleagues will find the 
following article of interest: 
THE SLIGHTLY HOARSE VOICE OF THE U.S. IN- 
FORMATION AGENCY 


(By Edward L. Bernays) 

(An urgent call for new directions and new 
dimensions for this important instrument 
of public diplomacy) 

The testimony of experts at a House For- 
eign Affairs Subcommittee hearing 18 
months ago to explore the future of United 
States public diplomacy produced the dis- 
heartening disclosure that the reputation of 
the United States was at its lowest point in 
the last 50 years. 

In a worldwide survey I made and reported 
to the subcommittee, I found that people 
had lost faith in the ability of the United 
States to lead the free world. Public opinion 
studies of George Gallup Jr. and Lloyd Free, 
also reported at the time, disclosed ambival- 
ence towards the United States. People de- 
plored happenings in the United States. But 
they admired our strength, idealism and gen- 
erosity, the desire of our people to do good 
and our scientific and cultural contributions. 

The assassinations of President John F. 
Kennedy, Senator Robert Kennedy and the 
Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., and the 
Vietnam war depleted the reservoir of good- 
will towards the United States. All over the 
world, people were shocked and disheartened 
&t what they believed was the shattering of 
the American dream. 

A more recent survey abroad by Gallup in- 
dicates that our troop withdrawals from Vi- 
etnam, somewhat reduced violence in the 
United States, the moon landing and the So- 
viet invasion of Czechoslovakia have some- 
what bettered the reputation of the United 
States globally, "not dramatically, but de- 
сізіуе1у.” 

In a more peaceful and stable world, there 
might be less urgency in meeting this crisis 
in international understanding. We have 
neither world peace nor stability today. Our 
present status in world opinion demands im- 
mediate action. Fantasies and illusions, prej- 
udices and distortions must not be permitted 
to dominate attitudes of other people towards 
us, 


THE UNITED STATES FIRST PRACTICED PUBLIC 
DIPLOMACY FORMALLY IN WORLD WAR I, AND 
BROUGHT THE WORDS OF PRESIDENT WILSON 
TO THE WORLD 


A new powerful instrumentality is avail- 
able to help achieve our goals of interna- 
tional understanding—public diplomacy. 
Public diplomacy aims to affect the relations 
of the people of one nation to another 
through the mass media and other channels 
of open communication. Previously, secret 
diplomacy, carried on by diplomats behind 
closed doors, dominated relations between 
one nation and another. Now publics every- 
where have their say in helping determine 
foreign policy decisions. Public opinion ex- 
presses itself in public pressure to bring 
about the action 16 wants. 

Governments now deal with other peoples 
through public diplomacy. The world has 
become a room and a whisper is conveyed to 
its far corners. The nations of the world have 
acted on this reality. They practice public 
diplomacy. 

Public diplomacy is of increasing impor- 
tance to us as a nation for several reasons. 
Governments all over the world have recog- 
nized that attitudes of one people towards 
another may rest on distortion, ignorance, 
prejudice or other false assumptions. If criti- 
cal situations arose between our country and 
other countries, we might find that fantasy 
and illusion of its people governed their at- 
titudes and actions toward us. 

The communications revolution of the last 
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half century, through radio and television 
gave many people around the world instanta- 
neous perception of life in other places. 
Events were brought to the eyes and ears, 
hearts and minds of millions previously un- 
exposed to them. 

With the communications revolution came 
an information explosion. With an expand- 
ing sense of the world around them, people 
read more, became more interested 1n the 
world. Greater curosity provided millions of 
additional readers and viewers for public 
diplomacy. 

The United States first practiced public 
diplomacy formally in World War I. The 
United States Committee on Public Informa- 
tion under George Creel, of which I was & 
staff member, was given this task. President 
Woodrow Wilson and the Committee were 
handicapped by slowness of communication, 
the non-existence of social scientists who 
could be depended on for guidance. The im- 
portant work of such social scientists on in- 
ternational political communications as Har- 
old Lasswell of Yale, David McClelland of 
Harvard and W. Phillips Davidson of Co- 
lumbia was still in the future. 

Attempts at public diplomacy were prim- 
itive, compared to today’s resources. Yet the 
United States Committee on Public Infor- 
mation brought the words of President Wil- 
son and his war to end all wars and to make 
the world safe for democracy over the heads 
of emperors and kings to the people. Despite 
handicaps, historians at the end of World 
War I wrote that words won the war. 

After World War I, the arm of the govern- 
ment that had so tentatively but effectively 
carried on public diplomacy was abolished. 
Activity in this general area from 1919 to 
1953 in the State Department, passed 
through many vicissitudes. In 1953 the Smith 
Mundt act, calling for an independent agen- 
cy for public diplomacy, created the United 
States Information Agency. In that early 
Cold War period it emphasized counter-com- 
munist propaganda. Most non-communist 
countries believed that monolithic commu- 
nism intended to take over the world. 

Accelerating impact of the communica- 
tions revolution, rising expectation of people 
everywhere, unsettled world conditions in- 
duced each succeeding administration to con- 
tinue public diplomacy lest we become the 
victims of the imbalanced viewpoints of our 
neighbors. The United States Information 
Agency continued to function. 

Our instrument of public diplomacy, the 
USIA, today is a huge organization, head- 
quartered in Washington. Its global staff of 
over eleven thousand tells the United States 
story to the rest of the world. It telecasts 
programs to over 90 countries, Its 104 trans- 
mitters of the Voice of America beam over 
1000 broadcasts in 36 languages via short and 
medium wave. It uses movies, books, printed 
matter and other media, It directs cultural 
activities through overseas missions and 
bi-national centers, operates 200 overseas 
libraries and reading program and supervises 
United States participation in international 
affairs and exhibitions. It conducts public 
opinion researches overseas and assesses for 
other departments of government the effect 
overseas of present and proposed policies. We 
taxpayers will, according to President Nixon’s 
recent budget figures, pay $194,917,000 for 
the United States Information Agency next 


year. 

Unfortunately the promise of the agency 
has not been fulfilled. It is inefficient and in- 
effective. The Agency over the last years has 


been evaluated by Congressional authorities, 
by the United States Advisory Commission 
on Information, the watchdog agency set up 
by Congress, by scholars and by voluntary 
groups, such as the Emergency Committee 
for a Reappraisal of United States Informa- 
tion Policiés and Programs, of which I am 
chairman. 

On October 22, 1969, at the Overseas Press 
Club of New York under the auspices of the 
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Overseas Press Club Foundation and our 

Emergency Committee, an all day session of 

experts presented the case for a reappraisal 

of the Agency. 

Some deficiencies of the Agency brought 
to light: The Agency puts too much empha- 
sis on words and too little on policy. It func- 
tions as a huge mimeograph machine. Ches- 
ter Bowles once said, "A good information 
policy can aid a positive policy, but cannot 
assist a mistaken one." Our foreign policy 
begins at home in domestic policy and action. 
After news is transmitted abroad, a civil 
rights riot in the South becomes a part of 
our international relations. 

The Agency since its creation has had con- 
tinuing problems of administration, pro- 
gramming, personnel, news distribution, 
public opinion research and of assurance of 
receiving adequate continuing support. After 
some fifty years, seventeen of them of in- 
dependent existence, no fundamental oper- 
ation assumptions and no defined objectives 
prevail. 

THE USIA URGENTLY NEEDS NEW DIRECTIONS, 
NEW DIMENSIONS, NEW DUTIES, AND NEW 
EMPHASES 
Neither the public nor the members of 

Congress, with exceptions, of course, under- 

stand clearly how vital a role the Agency 

could and should play in international rela- 
tions. 

The enabling act creating the Agency, 
which prohibits it from carrying on activi- 
ties aimed at the American public, may be 
partly to blame. The lawmakers rightfully 
believed that a domestic program might be 
& danger to the country. The example of 
Goebbels propaganda in Hitler Germany was 
still fresh in their minds. With a Congress 
and public uninformed and apathetic, the 
Agency's objectives, budgetary needs, the 
qualifications its director remain serious 
questions, unasked and unanswered. 

The Agency lives below the surface of 
public visibility. Without overt public sup- 
port it is weakened and functions as if in a 
vacuum, 

Sometimes the Agency's fear of Congres- 
sional criticism has diluted its program. The 
Agency is still mindful of the Joseph McCar- 
thy period, when unjustified attacks upon 
it raised havoc in its overseas and domestic 
offücers, And too many agencies interfere 
with the USIA, the State Department, the 
Pentagon and Congress itself. 

Under these conditions, the Agency func- 
tions as a holding operation, often merely 
to advance the party in power. 

The goals of the USIA have never been de- 
fined on a long range basis. Each of the 
seven Agency directors in the past seventeen 
years has defined his goals or the President 
has done it for him. None today knows what 
its future goals are. Are they to promote the 
flow of ideas about the United States to the 
world, to support current United States for- 
eign policy? Are they to further goodwill for 
the United States, to provide counsel on pub- 
lic relations to the United States on for- 
eign policy? Or are they to further the inter- 
ests of the United States with the rest of 
the world or to balance distortions of atti- 
tudes to this country or to counter anti- 
U.S. propaganda? And what are the priori- 
ties'and the relative importance of each of 
these? 

"Probably as a result of public apathy, the 
Agency's directors picked for the job have 
not possessed the qualifications they should 
have for this highly professional assignment. 
They were chosen because they were cronies 
of the President, able to get along with Con- 
gress, paid off political debts, were well 
known. The position requires someone who 
1s a social scientist, student of world history, 
social psychologist, professional persuader, 
practitioner in the art and science of com- 
munication and administrator. Today’s di- 
rector does not have all the requisite 
qualifications. 
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The Agency today functions without pro- 
fessional knowledge of the art and science 
of communication or the culture patterns 
of target areas. In the use it makes of them, 
social sciences might as well not exist. The 
USIA functions on à horse and buggy basis 
in a jet age. Only a fraction of what is nec- 
essary is spent for public opinion research 
to ensure that the message is geared to its 
prospective audience. Dean Gerhart D. 
Wiebe of the Boston University School of 
Public Communication said bluntly of the 
Agency: “It talks too much and listens too 
little." 

The experts' conclusions show indisput- 
ably that the United States Information 
Agency urgently needs new directions, new 
dimensions, new duties and new emphases. 
The Agency can only begin to fulfill its role 
after a clear redefinition of its objectives, its 
current needs and a thorough overhauling 
of operations. The Agency should participate 
fully in formulation of foreign policy. It 
should cooperate with social scientists in 
working out its strategy which should serve 
as & basis for its tactics. 

In its new mission, greater emphasis must 
be placed on personal contacts of the 
Agency's staff, on effective liaison with other 
government departments, on much more 
public opinion research abroad and more use 
of available research. A stable budget and 
better personnel training are needed. And 
of course, a qualified professional should 
head the Agency. 

Public diplomacy is fraught with many 
hazards. We must tap the social sciences. 
We know one people views another simplis- 
tically. False stereotypes often dominate atti- 
tudes. The media in one country tend to em- 
phasize stereotypes to their constituences. 
Effective international political communica- 
tion requires special knowledge and skill A 
one-way mimeograph operation may have 
the opposite effect intended. Overseas in- 
formation programs some years ago, without 
benefit of public opinion research, bragged 
about our electric refrigerators and vacuum 
cleaners and created envy instead of good- 
will. 

Recommendations for a thorough going 
reappraisal of the Agency by a Presidential 
Commission have come from responsible 
knowledgeable quarters: the Subcommittee 
on International Movements and Organiza- 
tions of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
chaired by Congressman Dante B. Fascell, the 
United States Advisory Commission on їп 
formation, the watchdog commission, chaired 
by Frank Stanton, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. In their last report 
they said, "How are the two hundred million 
of us to assüre the thirty-three hundred mil- 
lion of them that we are on the right path 
and that # is wide enough for all to travel? 

"Eventually if not now, it must be through 
knowing each other, then trusting each other, 
And if eventually, why not now?" 

Numerous newspapers: the McClatchy 
newspapers of California, the New York Daily 
News, the Los Angeles Times have editorially 
supported this reappraisal. 

Congressmen have introduced bills in the 
House calling for a reappraisal by a biparti- 
san Presidential Commission, among them 
Dante B. Fascell (Fla.), John A. Anderson 
(IIL), Robert Taft, Jr. (O.), J. Glenn Beall, 
Jr. (Mo.), Daniel Button (N-Y.), Howard 
Pollack (Alaska), George Andrews (Ala.), and 
Samuel N. Friedel (Md.). But because of 
public apathy these bills have languished. 

In the United States Senate, Joint Senate 
Resolution 157 was introduced by the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, J. 
William Fulbright, and is now pending. It 
calls for a Commission to Study Organiza- 
tional Reforms in the Department of State, 
the Agency for International Development 
and the United States Information Agency 
and to recommend the most efficient and 
effective means for the administration and 
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operation of the United States programs and 
activities in the field of foreign relations. 

The ion is to consist of twelve 
members, eight of whom are not government 
officials and to be appointed by the President: 
two Senate members appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and two representatives 
appointed by the Speaker of the House. The 
appropriation is for $500,000. 

This Resolution, number 157, deserves the 
support of forward looking Americans. It 
should bring about the results the country 
needs. The proposed Commission should 
focus public opinion on the failings of the 
present USIA and its deficiencies and should 
recommend a new setup. The close associa- 
tion of the President with the Commission 
should assure that at long last the culture 
time lag we have been suffering from is 
eliminated. Then the USIA can function pro- 
fessionally and efficiently in the field of pub- 
lic diplomacy to improve our international 
relations and increase trust and understand- 
ing between the United States and the rest 
of the world. 


A BILL TO NAME THE WEST BRANCH 
RESERVOIR IN OHIO IN HONOR OF 
THE LATE MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill to name the West 
Branch Reservoir in Ohio in honor of our 
late and beloved colleague, Michael J. 
Kirwan. 

This project, the latest to be com- 
pleted specifically to serve his congres- 
sional district, would become the Michael 
J. Kirwan Dam and Reservoir. 

I do not need to tell anyone in this 
House about our late colleague’s devo- 
tion to the development of the water re- 
sources of the United States. Virtually 
any dam, lock, flood control, or irrigation 
structure in the country migh' well bear 
his name, for he had a part in the devel- 
opment of all of them during the past 
two decades. 

The project that I propose to rename 
in his memory was authorized in 1958 and 
construction began in 1962. The dedica- 
tion was held on October 20, 1968, with 
Mr. Kirwan present for the ceremonies. 

West Branch and projects like it were 
conceived as antipollution projects long 
before pollution became the battlecry of 
the people and press of the United States. 
A principal purpose of West Branch is to 
store water for low-flow augmentation. 
Working in tandem with other similar 
reservoirs in the watershed, this reser- 
voir supplies the water needed to carry 
off industrial waste and reduce water 
temperatures at times when normal river 
flow is low. 

A copurpose of this and the other res- 
ervoirs is flood control in the Mahoning 
and Ohio River Basins. The comprehen- 
sive System of dams which Mr. Kirwan 
did so much to create has reduced sub- 
stantially the damage done during pe- 
riods of flooding and will continue to pro- 
vide these benefits to the people of our 
area for generations to come. y 

The dam is an earth-fill structure, 
9,900 feet long with a maximum height 
of 83 feet above stream bed. The reser- 
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voir has a total storage capacity of 
78,700 acre-feet covering 2,650 acres 
during normal summer seasons. 

I sincerely hope that this legislation 
may be considered in the near future. 


THE AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1970 


HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 
Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 


although the Agricultural Act of 1970 
which passed the House last week was 
not all I had hoped it would be, I am 
pleased that a majority of the Members 
of this body saw fit to support the Agri- 
culture Committee's recommendations. I 
had hoped that our Nation's farmers 
would receive a better program, but con- 
sidering the temper of the times and 
mood of Congress, I do not see how a 
better bill could have been passed. 

The Committee on Agriculture worked 
long and hard and engaged in many 
hours of agonizing debate before agree- 
ing on the provisions of this bill, As a 
member of that committee, I know that 
every sentence, almost every phrase, of 
this bill was the subject of very careful 
consideration if not controversy. This 
painstaking labor took place over a pe- 
riod of 19 months, during which the com- 
mittee held some 130 open meetings, 
hearings, and executive sessions, and 27 
night meetings with the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Thus I am especially pleased 
that the whole body has seen fit to accept 
the committee’s proposals. 

Representative W. Б. PoAGE, chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee, and Rep- 
resentative РАСЕ BELCHER, the ranking 
minority member, did an outstanding job 
of forging a consensus bill from widely 
divergent views. Without the leadership 
of these two gentlemen, as well as that 
of the various subcommittee chairmen, 
the prospects of getting a suitable bill 
would have been greatly diminished. All 
of these men are to be commended for 
their work in blending idealism with 
pragmatism in this piece of legislation. 

It appears that support payment limi- 
tations were destined to be imposed this 
year. Although I feel that such limita- 
tions are unwise and wrong, the commit- 
tee’s $55,000 limitation is certainly pref- 
erable to the proposed $20,000 limit 
which was wisely defeated. A limitation 
at the lower figure would have disrupted 
the delicate balance of supply and de- 
mand which has been achieved by our 
successful support programs of the past. 
The result of such an imbalance would 
almost certainly be higher consumer 
prices. 

The true beneficiary of the House’s ac- 
tion in passing this bill will be the Amer- 
ican consumer. I regret that legislation 
could not be passed this year which would 
further benefit the farmer, but half a 
loaf is better than none at all. This is a 
lesson that farmers learned long ago. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
VIETNAM WINDOW DRESSING 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, Speaker, in the 
judgment of most experts on Vietnam, 
the war there cannot be ended by total 
victory for one side and total defeat for 
the other. Yet President Thieu obviously 
will continue to press for that result just 
as long as the United States makes it 
possible for him to do so. And President 
Nixon seems unwilling to cross Presi- 
dent Thieu. This leaves us with no hope 
of a peaceful settlement. Meanwhile, the 
killing goes on, week after week. 

Under these circumstances, the ap- 
pointment of Ambassador Bruce, admir- 
able a diplomat as he is, to the Paris 
talks is nothing more than window dress- 
ing: 

I include herewith a column on this 
subject written by the able and percep- 
tive columnist, Joseph Kraft. This col- 
umn, which appeared in the Washington 
Post for July 5, was written even before 
President Nixon’s recent statement that 
he would oppose not only an imposed 
coalition government in South Vietnam 
but a negotiated one. 

The column follows: 

VIETNAM WINDOW DRESSING 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

President Nixon has scored an undoubted 
coup in bagging David Bruce as his negotia- 
tor at the Paris peace talks. But negotiating 
out of Vietnam requires a new formula as 
well as a new negotiator. 

Most of the elements available for a new 
formula were ruled out by the President 
even as he announced the Bruce nomination 
on the Wednesday night TV interview. So it 
is hard to take the new emphasis on negotia- 
tions as anything more than a move to gain 
still more time for winning the war—a peace 
offensive. 

Ambassador Bruce combines all the assets 
required for the task. Hardly anybody knows 
that he has been desperate for something to 
do since he stepped down from the London 
embassy in 1968. 

But everybody knows that he is a skilled 
and experienced diplomat. Almost everybody 
knows that he is a Democrat. Many people 
know that he has.long been skeptical about 
the war. So it will seem that if anybody 
could bring off a negotiated settlement, the 
man is David Bruce. 

But, in fact, negotiations have not been 
stalled because the wrong man was in Paris. 
On the contrary, the deadlock arises because 
the two sides have mutually exclusive po- 
sitions. 

For the other side the big issue is the Sal- 
gon government. Hanoi has been fighting for 
years, at terrific cost, to get a friendly regime 
in South Vietnam that might eventually 
move toward a unified Vietnam. 

The present regime headed by Gen, Nguyen 
Van Thieu is a bitterly anti-Communist 
military government that opposes any com- 
promise settlement. So Hanoi insists that a 
precondition of negotiations is some change 
in the Thieu regime. The United States is 
sustaining the Thieu government by its 
military presence. So Hanoi further insists 
that a precondition of negotiation is an 
American commitment to total withdrawal 
of United States forces at some future date. 

These two points. comprise the big hang- 
up in the negotiations, and theoretically 
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there is room for maneuver around the 
deadlock. It is possible, for instance, to 
change the Saigon government now by 
bringing into the Thieu regime persons 
eager for a compromise settlement. But Presi- 
dent Nixon, in his Wednesday telecast, in- 
dicated that any change in Saigon would 
be left “up to them.” And President Thieu 
has recently been making it very clear that 
he wants no part of any change. 

As to troop withdrawal, the other side 
might accept an informal arrangement 
whereby its military actions would be scaled 
down, provided the United States also scaled 
down its actions and accepted the principle 
of total withdrawal. But the President in- 
sisted Wednesday on a formal agreement for 
mutual troop withdrawals, And he refused to 
concede the principle of total American with- 
drawal by some specific date. 

The logic behind these adamant stands 
is not much in doubt. Mr Nixon and his 
chief foreign policy aide, Henry Kissinger, 
have long argued that the other side could 
be brought to change its negotiating posi- 
tion under military pressure. The President 
seems to believe that the Cambodian opera- 
tion has put him in a commanding posi- 
tion of strength. Indeed, in his telecast he 
unblushingly likened the Cambodian op- 
eration to such decisive turning points in 
World War II as Stalingrad and the Nor- 
mandy landings. 

What this means is that Mr. Nixon is 
looking for a settlement that leaves the Sai- 
gon regime in control. He is asking for what 
amounts to capitulation. 

Maybe he will get it—in which case he 
will have scored a truly rare triumph. But 
the leaders of North Vietnam have shown 
themselves to be hard, mean, brutal and 
fanatical men. They have never yielded in 
the past without getting major concessions 
in return. They must now see rich military 
pickings opening up in Cambodia and in the 
northern parts of South Vietnam. So the 
prospect is not that they will roll over and 
play dead. It is that they will take a very 
harsh position in the fighting and in the 
negotiations. 

No doubt the President will then be able 
to represent their toughness as an unrea- 
sonable refusal to consider fair offers. No 
doubt those of us who have been skeptical 
of his Vietnam policies will be made out to 
be skunks at a garden party. No doubt the 
President will win more time from American 
opinion for the military operations he con- 
siders necessary to shore up his Vietnami- 
zation program, And that means an Ameri- 
can presence in the Vietnam war for years 
and years and years to come. 


TRIBUTE TO FRANK ABBO 


HON. LOUIS FREY, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. FREY, Mr. Speaker, I was deeply 
saddened to learn of the tragic death 
Monday of my friend, Frank Abbo. He 
was & true gentleman, and his constant 
good humor and friendliness could be 
counted on by the employees and pat- 
rons of the Roma Restaurant and by his 
many friends. 

Frank Abbo came to this country from 
Italy in 1912 and began to learn the res- 
taurant business. He was a self-educated 
and a selfmade man in the truest Amer- 
ican ideal. Throughout the years he 
worked hard, continued to learn, and in 
1933 opened the Roma Restaurant which 
has become a landmark in the Capital. 
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Mr. Abbo's life personified what makes 
this country great—that dedication and 
energy can overcome all obstacles. 

His civic achievements, his business 
ability and, most of all, his spirit of good- 
wil and love of life made Frank Abbo 
one of Washington's and the Nation's 
most outstanding citizens. We will miss 
him very much. 


A ROMAN GENERAL'S OPINION OF 
“MILITARY CRITICS” 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
all know that history repeats itself. For 
example, the following article seems to 
apply, if not better, to today’s critics of 
the military as it dealt with those during 
the Roman Empire. I am sure our col- 
leagues will find the article enlightening 
and interesting: 

A ROMAN GENERAL'S OPINION OF “MILITARY 
Crrrics” 


Lucius ZEmilius Paulus, a Roman Consul, 
who had been selected to conduct the war 
with the Macedonians, B. C. 168, went out 
from the Senate-house into the assembly of 
the people and addressed them as follows: 

“In every circle, and, truly, at every table, 
there are people who lead armies into Mace- 
donia; who know where the camp ought to 
be placed; what posts ought to be occupied 
by troops; when and through what pass that 
territory should be entered; where magazines 
should be formed; how provisions should be 
conveyed by land and sea; and when it is 
proper to engage the enemy, when to He 
quiet. And they not only determine what is 
best to be done, but if any thing is done 
in any other manner than what they have 
pointed out, they arraign the consul, as if he 
were on trial before them. These are great 
impediments to those who have the manage- 
ment of affairs; for every one cannot en- 
counter injurious reports with the same 
constancy and firmness of mind as Fabius 
did, who chose to let his own ability be 
questioned through the folly of the people, 


rather than to mismanage the public busi-. 


ness with & high reputation. I am not one 
of those who think that commanders ought 
&t.no time to receive &dvice; on the con- 
trary, I should deem that man more proud 
than wise, who regulated every proceeding 
by the.standard of his own single judgment. 
What then is my opinion? That commanders 
should be counselled, chiefly, by persons of 
known talent; by those who have made the 
art of war their particular study, and whose 
knowledge is derived from experience; from 
those who are present at the scene of action, 
who see the country, who see the enemy, who 
see the advantages that occasions offer, and 
who, like people embarked in the same ship, 
are sharers of this danger. If, therefore, 
any one thinks himself qualified to give 
&dvice respecting the war which I am to 
conduct, which may prove adyantageous to 
the public, let him not refuse his assistance 
to the state, but let him come with me into 
Macedonia. He shall be furnished with & 
ship, a horse, a tent; even his travelling 
charges shall be defrayed. But if he thinks 
this too much trouble, and prefers the re- 
pose of a city life to the toils of war, let him 
not, on land, assume the office of a pilot. 
The city, in itself, furnishes abundance of 
topics for conversation; let it confine its 
passion for talking with its own precincts, 
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and rest assured that we shall pay no at- 
tention to any councils but such as shall be 
framed within our camp.” 


ONE-MAN SENATE COMMITTEE 
MAKES 1-DAY VISIT TO UVALDE, 
TEX., BECOMES AN EXPERT AND 
REPORTS SOME TOTALLY FALSE 
INFORMATION 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an article 
which appeared in the July 26 issue of 
the Houston Chronicle. 

The article follows: 


LATIN SITUATION IN TEXAS CALLED Bap 
AS BLACKS 


WASHINGTON.—Sen. Walter F. Mondale, 
Chairman of the Senate Equal Educational 
Opportunity Committee, says problems of 
Texas Mexican-Americans are “just as, bad 
if not worse" than those he's seen in black 
communities. 

Mondale, a Minnesota Democrat, recently 
made a 3% day unannounced unpublicized 
trip through Texas, Louisiana and Alabama 
to “gain a better understanding of the feel- 
ings and direction of (desegregation) prob- 
lems on the scene.” 


ACADEMIES CHECKED 


In addition to Texas, where he checked on 
Mexican-American educational opportuni- 
ties, Mondale visited Prattsville, Ala., and 
Homer, La., to learn more about “the creation 
and expansion of private segregated acade- 
mies,” 

“The problems of Mexican-Americans in 
Texas are just as bad or worse than those 
I’ve seen elsewhere in black communities,” 
Mondale said. “The same patterns of dis- 
crimination, hostility and retribution exists 
in both.” 

The senator spent July 16-17 in Uvalde and 
San Antonio. 

At the Uvalde Home of Mrs. Frances Ibaria, 
mother of one of the Mexican-American stu- 
dents who participated in a walk-out against 
the Uvalde public schools last spring, Mon- 
dale met with 30 Mexican-American students 
who participated in the walk-out and their 
parents. 

WHAT SPARKED. STRIKE? 

Discussing what led to the walk-out, he 
learned that 61 percent of the students in 
the Uvalde public school system which con- 
sists of three elementary, one junior and one 
senior high school, are Chicanos and that 
there are no Mexican-American administra- 
tors, school board members or counselors. 
Only 16 of the 170 teachers are Chicanos. 

“The school system has never produced а 
Mexican-American doctor, dentist or Army 
officer," Mondale said, because “the majority 
of the students do not speak English well and 
the local board refuses to provide bilingual 
education.” 

The language barrier makes it difficult for 
the Chicanos to take so-called intelligence 
tests and therefore 95 percent of the chil- 
dren are put into “retarded classes” (special 
education classes), the senator said. 

PROGRAM CANCELED 

After one session, a sensitivity training 
program was canceled by the superintendent 
of schools, he said. School counselors dis- 
courage the Mexican-Americans from apply- 
ing for college and tell them instead to learn 
vocational skills “because they are Mexican- 
Americans.” 

Mondale expressed outrage that 600 stu- 
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dents who walked out because of “the un- 
bearable school situation” were flunked al- 
though many had excellent grades and only 
missed 27 days which “did not exceed the 
state's absenteeism standards.” 

Also, the school board refused to talk to 
the students about their grievances until 
after they went back to school for 10 days. 
The strike was still in effect when school let 
out for summer. 

Parents involved in the boycott lost their 
jobs, Mondale maintained. 


FRUSTRATION GREAT 


“The Chicanos’ sense of frustration, out- 
rage and animosity is as great as I've seen 
anywhere,” he said. 

While in Uvalde, Mondale said he did not 
visit with members of the school board or 
other officials because he had a Texas Edu- 
cation Agency report—‘‘a fairly objective re- 
port”—and had been briefed previously by a 
representative of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion who had observed the area. 

In a private home in San Antonio, Mon- 
dale met with public school teachers, admin- 
istrators, and college professors from Trinity 
University, St. Mary’s College and Our Lady 
of the Lake College. 


MOVIE OF BOYCOTT 


A home movie made of the Uvalde school 
walkout by a member of the community in- 
volved in the boycott was shown. 

Mondale recalled that the film showed 
Capt. A. Y. Allee of the Texas Rangers shov- 
ing and slapping a Mexican-American boy 
who was singled out of the boycott line by 
the Ranger. According to an aide to Mondale, 
the student stood with his hands in his 
pocket talking to the Ranger quietly when 
he was slapped. 

In a meeting the next day with the presi- 
dent and the superintendent of San An- 
tonio’s Edgewood School District and several 
lawyers from the Mexican-American Legal 
Defense Fund, Mondale discovered a “pe- 
culiar situation.” Although the Edgewood 
school board and its officers are Mexican- 
American, their hands are tied financially, 
Mondale related. 


FIFTEEN SEPARATE DISTRICTS 


San Antonio has 15 separate school dis- 
tricts, each supported by revenue from within’ 
that district, the senator said. 

“Low-income housing continues to be 
built in this district and their tax base in 
disappearing,” he added. “They are in a fi- 
nancial bind which makes it difficult to pro- 
vide equal education.” 

Jose Gonzales, a Mondale aide who ar- 
ranged the Texas visit, said Mondale went to 
the Edgewood district because “problems of 
inequality of educational opportunity go far- 
ther than mere integration of bodies.” 


NO SCHOOL AVAILABLE 


“Six-hundred units of subsidized housing 
are going up right next to a school in Edge- 
wood's district which is already full,” Gon- 
gales said. “They have no school to put the 
poor children in and no money. Is that equal 
opportunity?” 

“Mondale admitted the desegreation prob- 
lem is “not just a Southern one," but is 
found in “northern and Western communi- 
ties as well.” 

But he said “the Mexican-American edu- 
cational problems are tragically ignored 
today.” 

MONDALE’S REMEDY 

As a remedy for the desegregation ills, 
Mondale said he is “convinced the hope for 
successful integration will depend on а 
clear and unequivocal expression of leader- 
ship by the President, not the continuance 
of the inconsistent and erratic behavior of 
the Justice Department and the President as 
evidenced in recent conflicting statements,” 

Also, Mondale said a “full faith policy of 
enforcement by the Justice Department and 
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the use of legal tools of the Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare Department is needed." 


Mr. Speaker, if the news article is cor- 
rect—as I assume it is—I am constrained 
to disclose some woefully false and mis- 
leading conclusions which the report 
contained. I will pinpoint but a few of 
them. 

The Senate report, as contained in the 
news story, states: 

“The language barrier mades it difficult for 


Chicanos to take so-called intelligence tests 
and therefore 95 percent of the children are 
put into ‘retarded classes’ (special education 
classes) ," the Senator said. 


The truth: Less than 4 percent of the 
Mexican-American children were placed 
in special education classes. 

On behalf of the Mexican-Americans 
in Uvalde, and all others concerned, I 
resent this false and degrading picture 
that is made of the Mexican-Americans 
who attend school there and who are, by 
and large, alert, capable, and meet nor- 
mal standards applicable to all students, 
regardless of race. 

The report states very few Mexican- 
American teachers are employed in the 
Uvalde system, indicating a policy of dis- 
crimination. 

The truth: The school board at Uvalde 
has for years sought qualified Mexican- 
American teachers. When openings were 
available they have hired practically 
every qualified applicant. 

The Senate report contains this: 

School counselors discourage the Mexican- 
Americans from applying for college and tell 
them instead to learn vocational skills “‘be- 
cause they are Mexican-Americans.” 


The truth: In a school system which 
contains more Mexican-Americans than 
Anglos, 51 percent of the vocational stu- 
dents are Anglo-American. 

Under the same subject, the one-man 
report falsely indicated a walkout of 600 
students for 27 days before the last ses- 
sion ended did not exceed the State’s ab- 
senteeism law. 

The truth: The State law requires 165 
days of attendance. Local schools oper- 
ated for 176 days. 

Here is another one: The report states: 

Parents involved in the boycott lost their 
jobs, Mondale maintained. 


The truth: A local survey has been 
unable to locate a single parent who lost 
а job. 

The Senate reported that Ranger Cap- 
tain A. Y. Allee had mistreated a Mexi- 
can-American boy. The movie referred 
to speaks for itself. What is overlooked is 
that the ranger was there to protect the 
striking students as well as others. And 
according to all reports Captain Allee did 
a commendable job in that respect. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
other errors in this report on an obvi- 
ously publicity-oriented trip with politi- 
cal overtones. I will cite one more. 

The report solemnly confirms: 

The school system has never produced a 
Mexican-American doctor, dentist, or Army 
officer... 


The truth: Absolutely false. Without 
citing example, I will include a copy of 
a letter dated July 27, 1970, written to 
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the Senator by a Mexican-American who 

graduated from Uvalde High School. The 

letter follows: 
PASADENA, TEX. 

Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 

Chairman, Senate Educational Opportunity 
Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

Sir; I have just finished reading an article 
in the Sunday issue (July 26, 1970) of the 
Houston Chronicle. The article is entitled 
“Texas Chicanos ‘Just As Bad As Blacks'" 
and was written by à member of the Chroni- 
cle's Washington Bureau. 

In this article you are quoted having 
made the following statement, “The Uvalde 
School System has never produced a Mexi- 
can-American doctor, dentist, or Army of- 
ficer because the majority of the students do 
not speak English well.” I question the vera- 
city of this statement! 

Yes, your statement is untrue because I 
am a product of the Uvalde School System. 
Upon my graduation from Uvalde High 
School I attended Texas A&M University 
graduating in 1951 with a degree in Civil 
Engineering and a 2nd lieutenant commis- 
sion in field artillery. I served in Korea and 
was promoted to 1st lieutenant after being 
in the service 13 months. These facts con- 
tradict your statement that the Uvalde 
School System has never produced an Army 
officer. 

The one or two days you spent in Uvalde 
investigating the school walkout problem 
does not make you an expert either in solv- 
ing their problems or in the educational his- 
tory of that city. Next time someone makes 
à statement to you on a controversial topic, 
do not take it to be the gospel truth until 
such statement is verified to be a fact. Other- 
wise people familiar with the facts will not 
place too much truth in future statements 
made by you. 

Concerning speaking Spanish being an 
educational handicap, I did not begin speak- 
ing English until I started first grade in 
school. I have two nephews that, like my- 
self, have always spoken Spanish at home 
and are working their way through col- 
lege. One of them will graduate next month 
from St. Mary's University in San Antonio 
with a degree in mathematics and a field 
artillery Army officer's commission. My other 
nephew will begin his junior year in Sep- 
tember at Texas A&M University in Nuclear 
Engineering. 

My nephew attending Texas A&M Uni- 
versity was salutatorian in his high school 
graduating class. In addition to working, 
both nephews are receiving financial assist- 
ance from the Texas Education Fund which 
is avallable to any high school graduate who 
would not be able to attain a college edu- 
cation otherwise. 

During my years at high school and Texas 
A&M my grades in English were higher than 
the grades made by most Anglos who had 
been speaking English all their lives. 

I àm not naive enough to think that there 
are no injustices being committed against 
people of Mexican extraction in Uvalde, but 
that is no cause to criticize an educational 
system which is available to all who wish 
to concentrate in education instead of poll- 
tics. 

Like myself, there are many Mexican- 
Americans that have graduated with degrees 
in teaching, pharmacy, or engineering. All 
of them are products of the school system 
you are being so critical of but have very 
little knowledge about. 

Sincerely yours, 
FERNANDO MARTINEZ, P.E. 


Mr. Speaker, again I must defend my 
constituents against this gratuitous at- 
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tack upon their intelligence and their 
capabilities. | Mexican-Americans аге 
proud people, and their children do well 
in the schools. They need encourage- 
ment and understanding, not the type of 
provocative approach, which woefully 
underrates their capacity for advance- 
ment, which is contained in this report. 

It is really rather sad and pitiful that 
these gross inaccuracies were reported. 
But it is understandable. The one-man 
committee which went to Uvalde to study 
Mexican-American relations, with par- 
ticular reference to a recent school boy- 
cott, did not find time to consult with 
local school officials. Could that omission 
have been because of fear the officials 
might provide the type of information 
that was not desired? 


LETTER FROM BISHOP ARMSTRONG 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a letter which I received from 
Bishop Armstrong of the United Meth- 
odist Church: 


Dear Mr. JacosS: I do not know if this 
kind of letter helps or not. Last fall, follow- 
ing his Harrisburg speech, I wrote Vice-Pres- 
ident Agnew a letter criticizing the speech 
and urging him to call a halt to his purple 
rhetoric. Some weeks later I received a 
printed reply from his office thanking me 
for supporting his position. I wrote again. 
I have not heard from that one. ... 

As you know; Congressmen Hawkins (Cali- 
fornia) and Anderson (Tennessee) were 
members of a twelve-member group that 
recently returned from Southeast Asia. They 
visited the Con Son Island prison and re- 
ported on the widespread use of “tiger cages” 
there. Their description of the inhumane 
treatment of political prisoners has raised 
questions around the world. 

Early last summer I was a member of the 
U.S. Study Team on Religious and Political 
Freedom in Vietnam. Our report of findings, 
entered in the Congressional Record on June 
17, 1969, detailed and documented the physi- 
cal abuse of non-communist critics of the 
Thieu-Ky government. Let me ask you, in 
the light of this recent “revelation”, to go 
back and carefully read our earlier report. 

Prime Minister Tran Thien Khiem has said, 
“if. . . reports are accurate of the mistreat- 
ment of prisoners, then the government will 
take steps to redress the situation and order 
the abolition of the ‘tiger cages.' " More than 
а year ago Richard Dudman (the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch correspondent who was re- 
leased last month by communists in Cam- 
bodia after being held for five weeks) and I 
sat in General Khiem's office (he was then 
Minister of Internal Affairs) and described 
the findings of our team's visit to Con Son 
Island as well as to other prisons and deten- 
tion centers. He expressed “official concern" 
and said if there was truth in what we said, 
steps would be taken “to redress the situa- 
tion." Nothing was done! 

Whether we like it or not, the present 
Saigon government is a military police state, 
dependent upon our continued presence to 
stay in power. It closes down newspapers, 
persecutes disabled war veterans, students 
and Buddhist monks, disallows any talk of a 
coalition government—and imprisons and 
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tortures its political opponents. Nearly 50,000 
Americans have died for that 

Let me plead with you to forget the catch- 
words and phrases: “dove”, "hawk", “radi- 
cal”, "southern", “Republican”, "Democrat", 
"party loyalty" and “support the presi- 
dent"—and deal with the facts of the matter. 

One of the reasons the word “immoral” 
is often linked with the war in Southeast 
Asia is because, as we seek to fight commu- 
nist oppression, we have identified with, 
apologized for and empowered a corrupt mili- 
tary dictatorship. How much longer will we 
pretend that black is white? 

Washington is where the crucial decisions 
are being made. The American people are at 
your mercy. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES ARMSTRONG. 


CONGRESSMAN MIKE HARRINGTON 
REPORTS TO YOU 


HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
week I am sending to my constituents my 
second newsletter since I have been in 
office. This newsletter will reach almost 
one-half a million people. The views 
which I have expressed in the newsletter 
are very similar to those which I have 
expressed numerous times on the floor of 
the House during my term in office con- 
cerning the relevancy of the Congress. I 
have discussed some of the efforts which 
I have made to awaken the House to the 
need for congressional reform, as well as 
other issues of vital concern to myself 
and my constituents. Interspersed within 
the newsletter, I also included photo- 
graphs depicting my daily activities in 
Washington. 

With the thought that it might in- 
terest our colleagues, I include its full 
text in the RECORD: 


CONGRESSMAN MIKE HARRINGTON REPORTS 
To You 


It-is nearly four months since my last 
newsletter. You may recall that in that news- 
letter I expressed my own questions about 
my role as Congressman, The additional four 
months in the job have led me to a reason- 
ably firm assessment of what I can do and 
how ít should be done. 

Congress as it is presently structured puts 
extraordinary emphasis on seniority and 
hence limits the practical results which a 
freshman Congressman may achieve. The 
system should be changed, and further on 
in this report, I discuss my efforts in that 
direction. But even within the existing 
framework, it’s possible to take an active 
part in the legislative process. 

I have filed 8 bills of my own and I have 
co-sponsored -71 others. Co-sponsoring is an 
effective way for a group of members with 
& common objective to formally band to- 
gether ‘to indicate from the start that their 
bill has support. 

Tnhe list of bills is too long to recount (I 
am heppy to send it to anyone upon re- 
quest), but let me characterize their thrust. 

I haye aimed at funding higher levels of 
social security, of urban housing programs, 
of medical and educational programs. While 
recognizing the need to curb federal spending 
so that inflation might be slowed, I am con- 
vinced that needs of this kind do not pro- 
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vide the appropriate places to cut when we 
are spending $80 billions—almost half our 
budget—on military expenditures. 

I have supported efforts to reorient our 
foreign policy, particularly to prohibit ex- 
pansion of the war in Indochina. I filed reso- 
lutions similar to the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment and the Repeal of the Guif of Tonkin 
resolutions, Neither, nor anything like them, 
has yet succeeded in passing the House de- 
spite their approval in the Senate. 

I have introduced the Fisheries Develop- 
ment Act, a bill which Senator Kenneday 
introduced in the Senate; it seeks modern 
solutions to some of the difficult problems 
facing our fishermen. 

Concern with our environment continues 
to be a matter of high priority. In addition 
to backing broad efforts in this direction, I 
have filed a number of quite specific bills— 
@ bill to prescribe low-emission exhaust 
vehicles for government purchase, a bill to 
help insure disposal of scrap automobiles, 
& bill to limit exhaust on automobiles, a 
bill to provide manufacturers with low cost 
loans for pollution abatement, a bill to in- 
clude municipalities under the 1899 Refuse 
Act, and others. Most recently I introduced 
& measure to limit coastal dumping of 
dangerous wastes. This bill has been heard 
before the subcommittee on Fisheries and 
Wildlife Conservation and the committee 
chairman assures me that а bill—perhaps 
mine—concerned with coastal dumping will 
be reported to the floor shortly. 

No one should have any illusions about 
how much legislation ultimately is made 
into law. Of ali the bills I have introduced or 
cosponsored, one is now law—a measure 
which aids criminal rehabilitation. The over- 
all rate of success in passing legislation is 
only 3% of total bills introduced, and most 
of these bear the name of the committee 
chairman hearing the measure. 

But legislation is only one aspect of the 
job. Equally important is to use the Con- 
gressional office to create a public dialogue 
on national issues. 

To this end I have tried to express my 
views as candidly and as often as possible. 
On weekends I haye been available in the 
district for speaking engagements and have 
averaged three and four appearances weekly. 
These meetings are invariably open to ques- 
tions and an exchange of views. 

I have also used the floor of the House 
to speak on major issues, and while I can- 
not say that members of the House break 
attendance records to listen to me, certainly 
the response to my remarks both by Con- 
gressmen and the media has again confirmed 
my conviction that Congress provides a 
forum for exposure of major issues. 

In. addition, I have sought to voice my 
views to the press and radio and television 
and frequently in the Congressional Record. 
The newspapers of the district have been 
cooperative in reporting on my votes and 
on my views. More than 100 press state- 
ments have been released from my office 
since last October, statements which gen- 
erally reflect a point of view on national 
issues, statements which I hope invite con- 
sideration and response, not necessarily 
agreement; on major problems, 

In the same vein, letters from constituents 
on national issues have been answered with 
more than perfunctory "Thank you for your 
views.” I conceive of this exchange between 
citizens and their elected representative as 
another opportunity for dialogue. 

Using the Congressional office in this man- 
ner derives in large part from my observation 
that Congress operates in quite appalling 
isolation. 

So much of Congressional business is car- 
Tied on in small committee rooms and 
through the control of powerful committee 
chairmen that many members, and the body 
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as a whole, year after year shut out the 
major issues of our times. Certainly in the 
past four months we have seen unfold issues 
of dramatic significance to all of us: Cam- 
bodia, the Mid-East crisis, Kent State and 
student unrest, an on-going inflation, a de- 
clining employment rate, and rampant pol- 
lution. Yet the House of Representatives, for 
example, debated the Cambodian invasion for 
less than an hour, and well after the event. 
And only four hours were given to discussion 
of the massive ABM defense system. 

Quite clearly I do not share the view that 
а Congressman can best operate quietly from 
the cubbyhole of his Washington office. Long 
records of success have been developed from 
this formula if staying in office is reckoned 
as the yardstick of success. I don’t think it 
is: 


To the contrary, Congress through its fail- 
ure to take public postures on major issues, 
to expose itself, to become vulnerable to pub- 
lic opinion, has lost its relevance to the 
1970’s and that destroys most yardsticks of 
success in my view. Our men are still dying 
in Indochina, we have not suggested remedies 
for the social needs and health needs of our 
poor and our elderly, the racial inequities of 
our land are unsolved, our housing needs are 
unfilled, and the litany of areas in which 
Congress has responded sluggishly goes on. 

Of course you may well ask if raising the 
level of intensity of concern gains positive 
results. 

I hope so, and I think so. 

In two instances my own experiences gen- 
erates reasonable grounds for believing in 
this course. 

First, I think I have been able to contrib- 
ute to current efforts to revitalize and re- 
organize the House of Representatives so that 
seniority and secrecy will be curtailed. The 
bill now being considered by the House is 
the first reorganization bill in 24 years, and 
already major changes opening the action of 
Congress to more public disclosure—record 
votes, for instance, for teller votes—have 
been voted. My own involvement has been in 
terms of co-sponsoring amendments, of 
speaking frequently for the need for House 
reform, and using such research capabilities 
as I have to present a strong case for revision 
of the seniority tradition. 

Second, I have been able from this office to 
press for & more realistic and honest assess- 
ment of our pollution problems. My use of 
the 1899 Refuse Act to call attention to stat- 
utory violations of polluters has been pub- 
licized nationally, and as a result we have 
sent information to nearly three hundred in- 
quirers representing 30 states. 

I suppose that if I conceive of my role as 
being one of bringing national problems to 
your attention and getting you to under- 
stand that not enough is being done by Con- 
gress, then by this very approach I confess a 
basic optimism about the democratic process. 
Of course, I am concerned that if we do not 
&ct more promptly and effectively the in- 
evitable result will be disillusionment and 
further alienation on the part of young and 
old. 

But strangely enough, after having said 
this, I have really come to believe that out of 
all the divisiveness, out of the self-doubt 
which is so manifest in the nation today, out 
of the stark shortcomings which we are be- 
ginning to recognize more bluntly, will come 
в new maturity. 

I think the nation is becoming more in- 
trospective, more self-critical, and that the 
strength of exposure, of dialogue, and dis- 
course will result in a higher level of per- 
formance from public officials. 

FIVE KEPT BUSY AS OMBUDSMEN 

My office continues to be busy in its func- 
tion as an ombudsman, an intermediary be- 
tween individuals and their federal govern- 
ment. 
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Most of this work is handled directly out 
of my office in the Salem Post Office build- 
ing. We have five staffers and several volun- 
teers here in the district working on these 
and related district problems. Our “case” 
correspondence averages 200 letters & week. 

May I emphasize that constituent service 
is a function of my Office as a federal em- 
ployee, and that it is handled on a com- 
pletely non-partisan basis. Too often citizens 
confuse this work with an old time concept 
of “doing favors." That's not our job. We 
have found that local citizens have very real 
problems—a social security check may not 
come on time, sickness in the family needs 
to be related to a family member in the serv- 
ice, the draft board has mislaid or misunder- 
stood some documents, a federal aid program 
is confusing—these areas are where my staff 
and I can be of assistance. Call us at 745-5800 
or write to me. 

In this connection we always welcome vol- 
unteer workers, particularly typists. 

MIKE WRITES PRESIDENT ON MIDEAST 

The Mideast, as the President has recog- 
nized, continues to be the area containing 
the greatest potential for disaster. 

It is desirable that the United States use 
its power to achieve lasting peace and to 
guarantee the territorial integrity of the 
states in that area. 

Recent initiatives by the United States af- 
ford some degree of optimism that all parties 
involved are becoming increasingly aware of 
the grave potential for disaster to which the 
heightened military activity points. The 
latest proposal of the United States has 
proyided the most hopeful signs of a peace- 
ful solution. 

In the interim, however, I have urged as 
I have in the past that the balance of power 
in the Mid-East must be maintained. In the 
face of greatly expanded Soviet-Arab air- 
craft strength, I joined with 221 colleagues 
in the House in writing the President on 
June 10 urging that the U.S. provide Israel 
with additional supersonic jet aircraft. 

Here is a record of my votes in the House 
of Representatives on major legislation since 
I took office last October: 

Amendment to prohibit use of U.S. troops 
in Cambodia after June 30 without Con- 
gressional approval: Yes. 

Authorization of more funds for supersonic 
transport (SST) plan: No. 

Family assistance plan, a major revamping 
of the U.S. welfare system: Yes. 

Health and safety standards for coal miners 
and compensation to victims of black lung 
disease: Yes. 

Extension of the Voting Rights Act and 
lowering voting age to 18: Yes. 

Department of Defense Appropriations, in- 
cluding funds for Indochina war: No. 

Overriding presidential veto of HEW ap- 
propriations, including increased funds for 
education: Yes. 

President’s Executive reorganization plan: 
Yes. 

Overriding presidential veto of funds for 
hospital construction: Yes. 

Resolution for joint Congressional commit- 
tee on environment: Yes. 

Improvement of garbage handling by pro- 
viding grants for solid waste disposal facili- 
ties: Yes. 

Clean air legislation authorizing nation- 
wide air quality standards and testing of 
auto emission control devices: Yes. 

Approval of greater cutting of timber in 
national forests, opposed by conservation 
groups: No, 

Providing additional funds for home mort- 
gage market: Yes. 

Postal Reform—Establishes Government- 
owned corporation and provides for pay raise 
for postal workers: Yes. 

Social Security—provides cost-of-living in- 
creases in benefits and amends Medicare to 
provide broader coverage: Yes. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
WHAT IS ACADEMIC FREEDOM? 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp the notes 
from which the eminent scientist, Dr. 
Edward Teller, used when speaking be- 
fore the Scranton Commission on Stu- 
dent Unrest, July 23, 1970. Dr. Teller's 
remarks should be mandatory reading 
for every citizen of our great country: 

WHAT IS ACADEMIC FREEDOM? 


The scholastic record does not show that 
Senator Edward Kennedy is a great expert 
on education. Yet the Senator was among 
the first to be called by the President’s Com- 
mission on student unrest. He expressed 
himself with considerable clarity: There will 
be no peace in our universities as long as 
there is war in Vietnam. 

This opinion is shared by many. In fact 
it probably will be used by student radicals 
as their slogan in September. But there are 
two weak points in this statement. 

Student unrest has become a world-wide 
phenomenon. The painful political problems 
of the United States—Vietnam and integra- 
tion—are probably not the real causes of the 
trouble. Nor is it likely that the solution of 
these questions will provide a cure. 

The second weakness is more simple and 
more basic. The difficulties of our universi- 
ties should not be linked with politics, If 
our system of higher education is to survive, 
а separation of politics and education is re- 
quired. This is fully as important as the sep- 
aration of church and state. 

There has been much talk about academic 
freedom. Unfortunately there has not been 
enough thoughtful discussion of this sub- 
ject. If, as it now seems, our academic estab- 
lishment (to use the unpopular expression) 
is to be transformed into a political pres- 
sure group (to employ an even more pro- 
vocative phrase) not much will remain of 
academic freedom. I suspect that this is pre- 
cisely what the “New Left” wants to accom- 
plish. 

One straightforward meaning of academic 
freedom 18: A person willing and able to learn 
should have a chance to learn; a person will- 
ing and able to teach should have a chance 
to teach. Strikes at universities are incompat- 
ible with these simple principles. 

A student has a right to make up his mind 
on what is relevant to himself, He does not 
have the right to determine what is relevant 
to his fellow student. 

Last May a group of students invaded my 
class on physics and demanded (in a peace- 
ful manner) that I discuss Southeast Asia. 
The patient backing of the chairman of our 
physics departments to uphold—at least for 
the time being—the right of my students to 
study and the right of their teacher to teach. 
Will the President's Commission uphold this 
right in an unambiguous manner or will the 
political offensive of Senator Kennedy force 
Governor Scranton to play the futile game 
of Neville Chamberlain. 

But there is more involved than the con- 
cept of academic freedom. 

If one wants to learn and to teach, one has 
to know the truth—an impossible task. To ap- 
proach truth one has to have an open mind. 
It is incredibly difficult to leave prejudice 
behind. It is most difficult not to be influ- 
enced by my own prejudices, some of which 
I am not aware of. At the same time I am 
immersed in the prejudices of all my fellow 
scientists and in the prejudices of the im- 
pressive multitude of the academic com- 
munity. 

Hence, we must insist on complete free- 
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dom of speech—freedom of discussion. We 
must not be deterred by contradiction, by 
ridicule, and least of all. by the influence of 
those who wield power and control the purse- 
strings. 

Hence, we must insist that a professor 
should have tenure. He serves truth and the 
telling of truth and he cannot serve any 
other master. This is the credo of academic 
freedom. 

But any freedom has its natural limita- 
tions. The search for truth must be sharply 
distinguished from the call to action. In or- 
der to develop and to defend intellectual 
values we should renounce active participa- 
tion in politics. 

A student or a professor is also a citizen. 
As such he should vote and he may exercise 
his right of political advocacy. But he should 
step outside the university to do so. 

I want to insist that the most thoughtful 
among the Communists should be accepted 
in the academic community. It the great 
Russian writer Alexander Solzhenytzyn 
should come to ‘America I would welcome 
him in any educational institution. 

But neither re-armament nor withdrawal 
from Southeast Asia, neither help to Israel 
nor concrete steps leading to peaceful coex- 
istence with Russia should be adyocated 
from an academic platform. 

If a professor should take the extreme po- 
sition to strike against his university, his 
tenure and his guarantee of a life-long pro- 
fessorship should be automatically cancelled. 

A university is a citadel of learning. The 
right to teach and to learn must be defended 
against any challenge from militant or 
nihilism, 

The university must not become a sanctu- 
ary of the political guerrillas who want to de- 
stroy the fabric of our democratic society. 


A LOOK AT THE CONSUMER'S 
STAKE IN LOWER AIR FARES 
THROUGH GROUP CHARTER 
FLIGHTS 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, the problem 
of inexpensive group charter airline 
flights is one that touches many Amer- 
icans. These group flights allow many 
Americans of limited financial means to 
enjoy the pleasures of both domestic and 
foreign vacations at prices below those 
of the often prohibitively expensive com- 
mercial airlines. New regulations now 
under consideration by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, however, would limit the 
availability of such flights to the Amer- 
ican consumer. 

I believe my colleagues will find in- 
formative a report written by Mr. Shelby 
Southard of the Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A. in support of lower air fares 
through group charter flights, and op- 
posed to the new CAB regulations, Mr. 
Southard and the Cooperative League 
have long been in the forefront of the 
battle to protect the interests of the 
American consumer. His article follows: 
A Look AT THE CONSUMER'S STAKE IN LOWER 

Am Fares THROUGH GROUP CHARTER 

FLIGHTS 

(By Shelby Edward Southard, 
Washington, D.C.) 

Many consumer organizations have brought 
the advantages of low-cost charter flights to 
their members by arranging for group travel 
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at about one-half of the cost of an indi- 
vidual ticket on a scheduled flight. On June 
2, a number of groups attending the Con- 
sumers Travel Conference in Columbus, 
Ohio, learned how these tour bargains could 
be made available to more organizations. 

On the plus side, the President recently 
announced a new International Air Trans- 
port Policy, which calls for uniformity and 
simplification of charter rules, and states 
that “charter services have been useful in 
holding down fare and rate levels . . . they 
can provide low-cost transportation of a sort 
fitted to the needs of a significant portion 
of the traveling public." 

On the minus side, and seemingly to fly 
in the face of the President's policy, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is pushing for restrictions 
on low-cost travel which, if adopted, would 
sharply curtail inexpensive study and vaca- 
tion charters. 

At this point, Congressional action would 
seem to be the only hope consumers have 
for breaking this impasse between Adminis- 
tration policy and the rules of an inde- 
pendent regulatory agency. 

Given this situation, it behooves all of 
us to let Congress know where we stand on 
this issue. 

The Federal Aviation Act calls for “the 
promotion of adequate, economical, and effi- 
cient service by air carriers at reasonable 
charges, without unjust discrimination, 
undue preferences or advantages, or unfair or 
destructive competitive practices," 

Despite this, one segment of the aviation 
industry—the charter specialists who offer 
low-cost transportation—is threatened with 
proposed CAB rules and regulations that 
would sharply curtail the popular low-cost 
charter concept that was authorized by an 
Act of Congress. Many well-known American 
voluntary organizations—such as coopera- 
tives, fraternal groups, trade unions, senior 
citizens, study groups of students and teach- 
ers, etc—that now provide inexpensive travel 
programs for their members, would also be 
severely restricted under the proposed CAB 
rules. 

The right to travel is a strongly-held 
American belief. And charter airlines— 
known as "supplementals"—have brought 
transportation to Americans at lower costs 
than have ever before been available. 

America's airline industry has two classes 
of travel—individually-ticketed, regularly- 
Scheduled service over set routes, and group 
charters. Under the charter rules, each flight 
operates under a separate agreement in which 
а group hires the plane for a trip to a desti- 
nation of its own choosing. Thousands of 
fraternal groups, employee organizations, 
professional societies, consumer organiza- 
tions, uníons, and social clubs have enabled 
their members to enjoy such vacation won- 
ders as Europe, the Caribbean, Hawaii and 
the Far East because charter travel brought 
the cost within range of modest budgets. 


CONGRESS RECOGNIZES THE NEED 


Charter specialist airlines were granted 
permanent operating authority by Congress 
in 1962. Ever since, these airlines—fiying the 
same planes as scheduled airlines under the 
same federal safety regulations—have offered 
a new dimension in air transportation, bring- 
ing such trips within reach of moderate- 
income Americans. 

In 1968, Congress recognized that the sup- 
plemental airlines had “become solid, respon- 
sible, safe and profitable business entities." 
It extended their authority to include à com- 
pletely new twpe of charter, the inclusive 
tour (ITC). At that time the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Transportation said: “The supple- 
mental carriers have provided the benefits 
and experience of air transportation to peo- 
ple who otherwise might not have traveled 
by air. The supplementals have provided a 
new degree of competitive endeavor which 
the scheduled airlines have been unwilling 
or unable to initiate despite encouragement 
by the (Civil Aeronautics) Board." 
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Here are some of different kinds of charter 
services: 

Single Entity: A contracting party pays 
the entire cost of a planeload charter. Exam- 
ples include athletic teams, “incentive” travel 
for company sales personnel, etc. 

Affinity: An organization charters’ the 
plane and the cost is prorated among the 
members making the trip. This type of char- 
ter is governed by numerous regulations that 
limit eligibility to individuals (and their im- 
mediate families) who are bona fide members 
of social, religious, fraternal, education or 
employee associations, not organized pri- 
marily for the purpose of travel. 

Inclusive Tour (ITC): Full or split-load 
charters to a tour operator who organizes 
and promotes the tour and arrange the 
charter. Clients pay the tour operator. CAB 
must approve the tour, which must have 
three stopping points and last at least seven 
days. The cost to the client must include all 
hotel accommodations and surface trans- 
portation and be at least 110 percent of the 
lowest available individually-ticketed sched- 
uled fare over the route. 


WHAT CONSUMER GROUPS SAID 


In 1968 during Congressional hearings 
many consumer, trade union, agricultural, 
fraternal, cooperative and senior citizen 
groups filed statements or testified in favor 
of having the Civil Aeronautics Board revise 
and update its charter regulations. They pro- 
posed to broaden low cost jet air travel and 
bring it within reach of many more Ameri- 
cans who cannot now afford to fly. 

In this they were supported by testimony 
from the President's Consumer Advisor, Miss 
Betty Furness, who pointed to the need for 
preserving competition. Her successor, Mrs. 
Virginia Knauer, also spoke up for the con- 
sumer interest in a letter earlier this year 
to the inter-agency task force working on a 
new international air travel policy—with 
what effect is not yet clear. 

Charter fares average 50 percent lower 
than individually-ticketed coach fares on 
scheduled airlines. This proposal would make 
it possible for many more people to plan 
vacations and study tours to different parts 
of the world by giving them access to charter 
travel. 

In its desire to simplify the rules and to 
make low cost travel available to even more 
Americans, the supplemental airlines sug- 
gested a number of changes in the now 11- 
year-old affinity group rules. Key points are 
summarized here: 

Expand the definition of “immediate 
family” of a charter passenger to include 
all his dependents, all members of his house- 
hold, and close relatives. 

Permit “special event” charters for groups, 
such as to the annual Rose Bowl. 

Allow charters to members of automobile 
associations, who are already knowledgeable 
about safe, insured, and low-cost land travel. 

Permit the sale of up to 20 percent of the 
seats on a charter flight to friends of mem- 
bers of the chartering group. 

Permit married students on a charter 
study tour to take members of their im- 
mediate families along with them. 

RESPONSE OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

But the Civil Aeronautics Board, rather 
than clarifying and simplifying its rules to 
broaden the opportunities for low cost char- 
ter air travel, now proposes to restrict it even 
further. Its proposal would eliminate many 
presently eligible groups from chartering 
trips for their members. 

If the proposed rules are adopted, many 
clubs and organizations will find that they 
have taken their last modestly-priced vaca- 
tion tour. And once the travel market has 
been given entirely over to the scheduled air- 
lines it would not be long before their inter- 
national price-fixing cartel—the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association (IATA)— 
would push intemnational air fares upward. 
It has been demonstrated that only the 
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availability of low cost fares through the 
charter airlines brings IATA-set fares down. 

The public has long demanded low cost 
travel. But only when charter flights helped 
answer this demand did IATA come up with 
new group fares of its own. Some of these 
fares were designed only to deter groups from 
fiying the charter airlines. Last year, at the 
very time they were announcing new lower- 
priced group fares, the IATA airlines also 
raised individual ticket prices by eliminating 
the traditional five percent discount on 
round-trip tickets. A CAB examiner recom- 
mended rejection. He was over-ruled by the 
Board. 

Instead of clarifying its rules, CAB has 
proposed arbitrary standards to determine 
who may use affinity group charters. A large 
percentage of charting organizations would 
automatically be ineligible for charter travel. 
Such long-established groups as the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the National Education 
Association, the Knights of Columbus, and 
B’nai B'rith would not be allowed to plan 
vacation charter trips for thelr members. 


ORGANIZATIONS WITH MORE THAN 20,000 
MEMBERS EXCLUDED 


They would be denied this right because 
they have more than 20,000 members. In 
trying to screen out groups whose only pur- 
pose is to offer low cost travel (and which 
already are ineligible), the CAB has selected 
an arbitrary size to determine whether or not 
an organization is a bona fide “affinity group." 
A large organization that accepts a few too 
many members—no matter how well quali- 
fied— would find itself disqualified. Thus the 
government wishes to regulate voluntary or- 
ganizations rather than airlines. 

IATA, which never has encouraged low cost 
group travel tried to limit group sizes back 
in 1963. At that time the CAB refused to 
accept an identical membership size restric- 
tion on the grounds that it was adverse to 
the public interest. 

In its stated desire to assure that only bona 
fide groups take advantage of charter travel, 
the CAB now proposes a number of other rule 
changes that would curtail the public’s right 
to low cost travel. These changes are couched 
in phrases that suggest a belief that many 
persons who “should be” traveling as individ- 
uals are members of large organizations for 
the sole purpose of obtaining cheap fares. 

Chartering organizations, under the 
planned rules, would also be limited to a total 
of 2,000 seats in a calendar year. This is equal 
to eight charters on a modern plane such as 
a stretch DC-8, and fewer on the new jumbo 
jets. It would not matter whether the trips 
were for college students planning to study 
abroad, for football fans with tickets to а 
Bowl game, or for vacationers wishing to at- 
tend EXPO "70. A large group simply could 
not charter more than 2,000 seats in any one 


ear. 

Я It should be noted that waivers may be 
sought for any of the charter rules. But since 
there are no clear-cut, objective standards 
covering such requests, members of charter 
groups would be allowing CAB staff mem- 
bers—who are elected by no one—to deter- 
mine which of them may exercise their Con- 
stitutional right to travel. 

Some of the other ways in which the CAB 
proposes to identify those groups which are 
qualified to charter seem equally strange, if 
not capricious. Groups which have more than 
one class of member with different dues rates 
would automatically be disqualified. Thus, 
the National Press Club would no longer be 
allowed to plan its annual members' charter 
to Europe. Organizations that elect officers 
and directors every three or four years instead 
Of every two years, or whose officers are elect- 
ed by the directors rather than directly by 
the members, would also be barred, no matter 
how reputable these groups might be. Agri- 
cultural and marketing cooperatives would 
no longer be allowed to schedule charter tríps 
for their members because of the nature of 
their business. 
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RULES THREATEN TO MAKE CHARTER TRAVEL 
DIFFICULT 

Most intelligent persons, before embarking 
on & major trip, would expect to know not 
only where the airplane was going, but also 
where they would stay and what they would 
see and do while on their vacation. One of 
the proposed new rules would bar an assist- 
ing travel agent from sending descriptions of 
available land tours to organization members 
until after they have signed up for the char- 
ter flight. The consumer would have to put 
his money on the line for the flight without 
knowing what the full costs would be for 
the tour. 

Nor would travel agents be allowed to help 
small and inexperienced groups in preparing 
their required passenger lists. Organizing a 
charter trip would be made much more 
difficult, even when a group is clearly qual- 
ified. In the face of rising costs of printing, 
postage and office work, the CAB intends to 
place a limit of $4.00 per passenger on the 
amount of administrative expenses allowed 
for organizing a trip. Present rules do not 
limit these expenses, but do require that 
receipts be filed if they are over $750 per 
planeload. 

Under another planned rule, financial risk 
for acceptable groups would be greatly in- 
creased because they would not be allowed 
to solicit their own members until after a 
charter contract has been signed. Making it 
more difficult for organizations to provide 
charters for their members, another rule 
would ban solicitation across chapter lines. 
This would eliminate many small chapters 
of “charterworthy” organizations now able 
to fill a plane with their own chapter’s mem- 
bers and those of the same organization in 
nearby chapters. Thus, CAB would restrict 
the very small as well as the very large 
groups. 

With larger jets already in service, it is 
more difficult for chartering groups to fill a 
plane. When jets replaced smaller piston 
planes, the CAB recognized the problem and 
allowed up to three separate affinity groups— 
with at least 40 passengers each—to charter 
& single plane. The three group limit in a 
400-seat Jumbo jet would require the aver- 
age group to have more than 125 members 
traveling together. In its proposed regula- 
tions, the CAB indicates it is willing to con- 
sider a relaxation of the three group limit, 
but does not clearly say it will. 

During the heavy tourist season, one out of 
every five transatlantic travelers files by 
charter. The present rules invite evasion, 
and are virtually impossible to police effec- 
tively because of the legitimate desire of 
people with modest means to seek the lowest 
fare. 


COMPETITION HELPS HOLD DOWN FARES 


The acceptance of charter travel has clearly 
established the public demand for additional 
low cost air transportation. 

Where foreign airlines once dominated the 
transatlantic charter market, U.S. supple- 
mentals have contributed to a dramatic re- 
versal in the trend. Their share of the charter 
market has climbed from 17 percent in 1963 
to 50 percent last year, part of America’s suc- 
cessful attempt to stop the gold flow from 
leaving our shores, During the same period, 
the total U.S. airlines’ share of this market 
rose from 20 percent to 65 percent. The 
scheduled airlines benefited from thé growth 
of chartering, increasing their share from 5 
percent in 1962 to 15 percent in 1969, a three- 
fold increase, 

Secretary of Transportation John A. Volpe 
last year cited competition by the supple- 
mentals as being “largely responsible” for 
transatlantic air fare reductions which were 
announced in November, 1969 by IATA mem- 
ber airlines. 

Secretary Volpe said: “It seems certain 
that they (the supplementals) have demon- 
strated a clear public need for their sevices. 
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In the past they have accommodated a lower 
income market of people who would not 
otherwise be traveling abroad. And now, 
threatened with more widespread supple- 
mental operations, the scheduled IATA car- 
riers haye been compelled to lower their 
group fares to a competitive level.” 

The Senate Commerce Committee, in a 
1968 report, said the supplementals are “а 
permanent and integral part of the national 
air transportation system. They have actively 
promoted the airline charter business to the 
point where it is a growing means of travel 
for American citizens who otherwise would 
have been denied the opportunity to take low 
cost vacations by air." 


HOW COMPETITION I8 BEING STIFLED 


Only six percent of Americans have ever 
been abroad and only 50 percent have ever 
traveled by air. Despite the vast untapped 
millions of potential passengers anxious to 
travel, the world's scheduled airlines and the 
foreign governments who control them have 
not been content to compete openly in the 
marketplace. They have consistently tried 
to eliminate low cost charter travel through 
restriction of landing rights at foreign air- 
ports, predatory and often discriminatory 
pricing, and archaic rules governing who 
may charter a plane. 

Scheduled airlines are now using new low 
group rates (subsidized by increased regular 
fares) in a concerted effort to drive U.S. 
charter airlines from the skies. If they are 
allowed to succeed, they will have eliminated 
the only challenge to their monopolistic rate- 
setting system. 

The president of one foreign scheduled air- 
line said of the supplementals; “They cater 
to the cheapest possible traveler and thus 
lower the yields of the domestic tourists in- 
dustry.” There is a strong suspicion that if 
IATA succeeds in eliminating the supple- 
mentals, scheduled carriers would find it 
“necessary” to considerably increase their 
excursion and group fares and turn up their 
noses at the "cheapest possible traveler.” 

With most members of IATA government- 
owned, it has been easy to make the drive 
political as well as economic. Some European 
carriers have been successful in pressuring 
their governments to restrict landing rights 
for supplementals. 

But who really suffers by this economic 
warfare? First, of course, the traveling pub- 
lic, which either pays more or is limited in 
its choice of destination. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON AVIATION POLICY 

The consumer clearly has a stake in low- 
cost air travel. This right must be assured by 
Congressional enactment of a national avia- 
tion policy, This policy must recognize the 
concept of a total U.S. air transportation 
system that includes both the secheduled 
airlines, which specialize in individually- 
ticketed service, and supplemental carriers, 
which specialize in group transportation— 
charter flights at low fares. Such a policy, 
backed by U.S. government support for char- 
ter airline rights abroad, would broaden the 
base of the market to include millions of 
moderate income travelers who fly infre- 
quently or not at all. 

At the same time, what is urgently needed 
is а simplified, easily understood set of rules 
which would make low cost charter travel 
available to as many Americans as possible. 
Simplified, fair and easily enforceable rules 
would discourage cheating by the public. 
Group travel is in itself a restriction that 
it clearly distinguishable from individually- 
ticketed fares. This simple criteria would 
preserve the distinction between charter or 
group services, on the one hand, and indi- 
vidually-ticketed scheduled services, on the 
other. 

Instead of proposing rules that deprive mil- 
lions of Americans of charter flight oppor- 
tunities, the government should adopt a 
policy and rules that make charter trans- 
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portation more widely available, and on & 
more equitable basis for all Americans, In a 
nation where equality of opportunity is a 
national goal, the right to travel should not 
be abridged by arbitrary and irrelevant 
standards such as the size of an organiza- 
tion, or the date on which it elects its 
Officers, 

The entire U.S. aviation industry will be 
better served if our regulatory agencies adopt 
rules that keep air travel from becoming the 
exclusive preserve of the rich, the expense- 
account business traveler, and the jet-setter. 


THE CONSERVATIVE SOLUTION 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
younger generation is becoming increas- 
ingly more alarmed about the complex 
and confusing problems facing this 
country, and this is good. 

Recently, John J. Calderbank, an 18- 
year-old youth who lives at 205 Sparkling 
Brook Drive in Bristol, Tenn., gave a 
speech before the Bristol Host Lions Club 
entitled “The Conservative Solution." 

In view of the fact that I share so 
many of his views, I would like for others 
to have the opportunity to read the text 
of his excellent speech. 'Therefore, I 
would like to submit his words for read- 
ers of the RECORD: 


THE CONSERVATIVE SOLUTION 


It must appear strange that someone as 
young as I has come here this noon to speak 
to you on “conservatism,” but at no other 
time in this country's history has the need 
for conservative solutions and the need for 
the return to conservative principles been 
greater. 

We are living in the most troubled of times, 
As this nation approaches the 200th anni- 
versary of its independence, never before has 
the assault upon some of its most cherished 
institutions and traditions been more intense 
or more violent. Never before have the rights 
of the individual as a political and social 
entity been more usurped by the encroach- 
ments of an ever-expanding and ever-ineffi- 
cient bureaucracy. 

Certain politicians, intellectuals and mem- 
bers of the press have for years gravely dis- 
torted the true meaning of conservatism. 
These people have tried to show conservative 
solutions and conservative principles to be 
repressive and out of date. In recent years, 
this false liberal fabrication of conservatism 
has become so strong in some sections of our 
country that often people, in agreement with 
conservative principles, remain silent or run 
the risk of being branded “reactionary”— 
use one of the New York Times’ more printed 
cliches, 

The time has come in this country to dis- 
pell the distorted image of conservatism, and 
silence those who brand conservatism “out of 
date." It is time to replace the useless, waste- 
ful and inefficient liberal bureaucracy that 
pervades government at every level with the 
conservative alternative—the conservative 
solution. 

The basis of the conservative solution rests 
upon three premises. The first is the im- 
plementation of the true meaning of con- 
servatism into government, government 
policy and those elected and appointed to run 
the government. Conservatism is simply a 
devotion to the restoration and development 
of our tradition that places the freedom of 
the individual to seek his fulfillment and sal- 
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vation as a central principle in our social 
order. In other words, the individual should 
be free, within the law; to use to the best of 
his ability his own initiative and genius to 
attain goals, and provide the best possible 
livelihood and well-being from the fruits of 
his initiative for himself and his family, 
without fear of government interference or 
restriction upon his initiative or profit goals. 

The second premise is based upon the em- 
bodiment into law of the conservative mean- 
ing for the term “freedom of the individual.” 
This phrase has been abused and taken out 
of context recently, as evidenced by some 
Supreme Court rulings of late, Many times 
certain politicians, members of the academic 
community and of the press justify the 
usually violent and intimidating tactics of 
the radical and liberal-left with this phrase. 
But, as part of the conservative solution and 
as American Conservatives understand it, the 
phrase means that the individual has a right 
to be free from coercion, so long as one does 
not interfere with the freedom of others, 
and does not give aid to the destroyers, for- 
eign or domestic, of the social order upon 
which this freedom is based. 

The best way to introduce the third premise 
of the basis of the conservative solution is 
to tell you about a cartoon I saw in a recent 
edition of the Bristol Herald Courier. The 
cartoon was entitled “The Small Society.” 
It pictured two cartoon characters leaving 
the capitol building. One turns to the other 
and says, “I haven't seen a copy of the Con- 
stitution in years.” The other replies, “Well, 
maybe it's out of print." This cartoon in- 
directly indicates the root cause of the per- 
missiveness in law today that has allowed the 
upheaval and turmoil to occur. We have 
ignored the greatest document of demo- 
cracy ever written by free men—the 
Constitution. 

We have elected congressmen and we have 
tolerated judges who have ignored the Con- 
stitution while enacting laws, or have sub- 
stituted their own expanded meanings for 
what the Constitution actually says while 
interpreting the laws. The third premise is, 
therefore, the strict interpretation of the 
Constitution. 

The conservative solution, however, must 
be taken to every generation of America, 
especially its younger generation who has too 
long endured the tirades of the liberal-left. 
Those of you who believe strongly in con- 
servatism as I do, or even those of you who 
agree only in part with its principles, must 
take this message to the voters who have 
the power to change what is. We must elect 
congressmen who agree with conservative 
principles, and have these congressmen ap- 
point judges who will interpret the Consti- 
tution in a strict manner—thus alleviating 
the permissiveness in law that infects our 
society. 

Тоо long people in this country have en- 
dured the programs of liberalism, whose mis- 
takes and failures are piled high in Wash- 
ington, and the effects of these failures which 
are felt throughout the land. Too long people 
in this country have been exposed to only 
one side of the political spectrum. 

This can best be seen in a personal experi- 
ence of my own. I recently attended the sum- 
mer orientation session for entering fresh- 
men at the University of Tennessee. During 
the part of the session allotted to representa- 
tives of various political organizations on 
campus to come and speak to the entering 
freshman about their organizations, repre- 
sentatives of liberal and leftist groups were 
there in abundance. Representatives of con- 
servative groups were conspicuously absent. 

This must stop! Conservatives must not 
allow the public, especially the young, to 
hear from one side, Conservatism must be 
uppermost in everyone's mind so that we 
may once again live in à country where the 
victim of crime has more rights than the 
criminal; where business can operate with- 
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out the bureaucratic restrictions placed upon 
it by government; where individual initia- 
tive and the desire to work themselves out 
of poverty will be instilled in the minds of 
our nation’s poor, instead of using the lib- 
eral approach that states the government 
owes the poor & living. We must elect con- 
gressmen and senators who are brave 
enough, and willing to forego political ex- 
pediency to enact laws that will once again 
make our streets safe and make our cam- 
puses cathedrals of learning instead of show- 
places for violence, intimidation and anar- 
chy; where the theories of individual initi- 
ative and less government instead of more 
government will be predominate in’ the 
minds of our politicians as they solve our 
problems. 

This is the conservative solution—using 
the three premises of the basis of the con- 
servative solution in approaching and solving 
problems, the problems will be solved and 
solved properly. 

As a conservative, I cannot ask you to 
again foot another $15 billion federal wel- 
fare bill as you did in 1969—when the result 
of this vast expenditure of money was longer 
welfare roles and shorter payrolls. When 
there is an alternative, a better alternative, I 
cannot ask you to accept the status quo. We 
must begin to realize in America that, if the 
present liberal bureaucracy is permitted to 
continue and to expand as it is, individual 
initiative and our free enterprise democratic 
system of government will become things of 
the past! 


BUFFALO COLLEGE STUDENTS 


BUILD OWN CLEAN-AIR AUTO 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr, DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when there is considerable unrest and 
criticism within and without our colleges 
and universities, I am delighted to be 
able to report some very progressive and 
community-minded activity upon the 
part of students at the State University 
of New York College at Buffalo. 

A team of students is intensely con- 
cerned about our Nation’s pollution prob- 
lem. More important—they are doing 
something about it. 

I had the honor to be on hand the 
other day when these students unveiled 
their “clean air automobile.” They built 
it themselves and are entering it in a 
3,700-mile “гасе” from Boston, Mass., 
to Pasadena, Calif. 

There are about 70 entries in the race 
and the Buffalo vehicle is the only one 
being entered from within our State’s 
higher education system. 

The Buffalo project is a student ac- 
tivity from the beginning to end. Some 
other entries, I am told, have had pro- 
fessional and commercial help and in- 
volved expenditures of tens of thousands 
of dollars. One car reportedly cost 
$28,000. 

. FINANCED FULLY BY STUDENTS 

Buffalo State College's entry involved 
а cash outlay of $2,500, provided in full 
by the College Student Association. It is 
expected to cost another $2,500 to finance 
the cross-country trip and the same asso- 
ciation is providing those funds, too, 

The cash outlay does not include, of 
course, any allowance for donated parts, 
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expertise or the 2,700-man-hours of in- 
tensive labor put into the project by the 
eight students and three faculty advisers. 

Whether or not the Buffalo State Col- 
lege entry wins the race—and I hope 
sincerely that it does—the eight stu- 
dents and their advisers will have shown 
what can be done by action in place of 
words. 

Each of these students and teachers is 
to be commended highly for his or her 
initiative and sticktuitiveness. 

As Student Coordinator John Schif- 
ferle said: 


This is a student-oriented program and 
we think it demonstrates student concern 
for the environment. 

We are trying to express our concern for 
the ecology, not by rioting or demonstrating, 
but by using our technological knowledge to 
help solve today's pollution problems. 

I think it’s our way to show the public 
that college students are concerned in a 
positive way and encourage them to work 
with us. 


To this pollution conscious team, I say 
congratulations and the best of luck in 
your coast to coast venture. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks 
I include two articles and an editorial 
from Buffalo newspapers: 

[From the Buffalo Evening News, Aug. 7, 
1970] 


BUFFALO STATE TEAM Is ALL SET FOR START OF 
CLEAN-AIR AvTO RACE 


A pollution conscious team of eight stu- 
dents today unveiled the Buffalo State Uni- 
versity College entry in the cross-country 
Clean Air Car competition. 

It's a snug totally rebuilt 1961 convertible 
that its sponsors say will travel 320 miles 
on eight gallons of liquid propane gas avail- 
able at costs well under conventional fuels. 

Most important, however, they estimate 1t 
wil reduce pollution emissions of carbon 
monoxide, hydrocarbons and nitric oxides 
by significant amounts, and yet provide 
trouble-free freeway performance. 

John Schifferle, project coordinator, em- 
phasized that “this is a student-oriented 
program and we think it demonstrates stu- 
dent concern for the environment.” 


WORKED SINCE JANUARY 


“We are trying to express our concern for 
the ecology, not by rioting or demonstrating, 
but by using our technological knowledge 
to help solve today’s pollution problems. 

"I t' mk 105 our way to show the public 
that с llege students are concerned іп a posi- 
tive way and encourage them to work with 
us in this fight.” 

Dr. Myron E. Lewis Jr., director of the 
Technology Division, said the team has 
worked since January—the last 24 hours— 
without sléep—to haye the car ready. 

The 3600-mile competition sponsored by 
Cal Tech and MIT starts Aug. 24 in Boston 
and will end seven days later in Pasadena. 


70 CARS TO TAKE PART 


Mr. Schifferle said Buffalo area residents 
will have an opportunity to see the cars as 
they pass through this area during early eve- 
ning hours Aug. 24 en route to Toronto. 

He said the tentative route includes the 
mainline Thruway, Youngmann Hwy. to the 
Niagara section of the Thruway and across 
the Rainbow Bridge. About 70 cars, starting 
at one-minute intervals, will participate in 
the race, including two from Cornell Uni- 
versity and a $28,000 University of Toronto 
car. 

“The big expensive cars don't phase us в 
bit, Dr. Lewis said. "We were given $5000 
by the College Student Association and our 
interest is in economy and safety." 
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GAUGES EASILY VISIBLE 

Besides the built-in pollution controls, the 
team said the car includes such safety fac- 
tors as built-in fire extinguishers that are 
triggered automatically and a frame that col- 
lapses downward instead of trapping pas- 
sengers. 

It also has a series of easily visible gauges 
and warning systems. 

Asked about maintenance, Mr. Schifferle 
said use of propane gas means oil changes 
are 20,000 miles apart and spark plugs last 
40,000 miles. He said propane fuel costs about 
20 cents a gallon in this area, and only 11 
cents a gallon in the south. 


TEAM MEMBERS NAMED 


The car carries an eight-gallon propane 
tank, enough to carry it 320 miles or about 
40 miles a gallon. He said the car would travel 
about 55 mph. Its equipment, he said exceeds 
1970 federal safety standards. 

Team members who will take part in the 
race are: Mr. Schifferle of 5921 Transit Rd., 
East Amherst; Kelly M. Brown, 107 Heath 
Ter., Kenmore, who bad charge of the trans- 
mission; Robert Dein Jr., 233 Paradise Rd., 
East Amherst, the power plant; James Ertel, 
254 Wheeler St, Tonawanda, the body, and 
Kenneth Rodgers, 8001 Allen Rd. Porter 
Corners, an assistant. 

Other students who worked on the team 
are Robert Early, 235 N. Harvest St., Wil- 
liamsville, Francis Henn, 806 Highland Ave., 
Kenmore, and Gary Linneborn, 230 Mt, Ver- 
non Rd., Snyder. 

[From the Buffalo Courier-Express, Aug 8, 
1970] 
STATE COLLEGE ENTRY IN 3,700-MILE CLEAN AIR 
Car RACE IS UNVEILED 


(By Edward S. Wiater) 


Buffalo State College's entry in the coast- 
to-coast clean air car "race" was unveiled on 
the school grounds Friday and from all indi- 
cations the “resurrected” 1961 Austin-Healey 
Sprite will be a real tiger in the competition. 

The “race” is actually more of a rally to 
show that clean running cars are practical 
and safe. It will start Aug. 24 from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and terminate 
Aug. 31 at California Institute of Technology 
after a run of 3,700 miles. 


BUILT FOR $2,500 


The local entry is one of 52 cars in the run. 
It is the only one from the State University 
system and may be the only entry from the 
state depending on developments at two 
other schools which at one time signified a 
desire to enter the test. 

State's car was built at a cash outlay of 
$2,500 given the team by the College Student 
Assn. Another $2,500 provided by the CSA 
will be used to finance the cross-country 
trip. 

The cost does not include any donated 
items, expertise or 2,700 man hours of work 
put in by à team of eight students and three 
faculty advisors. 


50-HORSEPOWER PLANT 


The car is a four cylinder “job” with a 50- 
horsepower plant capable of pushing the car 
up to 85 miles an hour. It will use liquid 
propane gas for fuel from an eight gallon 
tank and is expected to give from 45 to 50 
miles per gallon. 

The orange-colored tiger is the result of 
the labors of students Kelly M. Brown, Robert 
Dein Jr. Robert Earley, James Ertel, Francis 
Henn, Gary Linneborn, Kenneth Rodgers, 
coordinator John Schifferle and faculty ad- 
visors Dr. Myron E. Lewis, Terrence J. Tru- 
deau and Gordon E. Fuffner. 


"REAL TIGERS” 


The unveiling was done by a CSA team of 
Miss Susan Hills, president; William Field, 
treasurer, Ralph Kurland and Peter Dayton, 
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vice-presidents and Class of "71 President 
Miss Sharon Raimondi. 

Stanley Makowski, confidential aide of 
Mayor Sedita, gave the race team two statutes 
of visons, the city symbol, to be presented to 
officials at Cambridge (home of M.I.T. and 
at the Pasadena finish line. 

Schifferle said his crew demonstrated that 
& practical car with low pollution emissions 
can be built for the mass market next year. 
He also pointed out that State’s entry is the 
only car in the competition entirely financed, 
engineered and built by students. 

It was learned that other entries were 
backed by sums of up to $30,000 and have 
had the help of technicians from the big car 
manufacturers, This news failed to dampen 
the spirit of those who know what the State 
team accomplished. They were buoyed by a 
remark made by a local car buff who said: 

"You've got a real tiger there and with 
& little bit of luck you could go all the way.” 

[From the Buffalo Evening News, 
Aug. 6, 1970] 
BurFALO'S "CLEAN Car” ENTRY 

State University at Buffalo will unveil to- 
morrow its student entry—evidently the only 
one from any New York State campus—in 
this month's coast-to-coast ‘Clean-Air Car 
Race," Here is an occasion for a little un- 
abashed “home team” rooting in a stiff na- 
tional competition. 

Giving up their summer jobs, the State 
College team of technology students have de- 
voted themselyes full time in some 1600 hours 
to redesigning and converting a 1961 Austin 
Healey Sprite. They hope this will confirm 
their belief in a liquid propane engine as a 
safe answer to auto-exhaust pollution. 

Demonstrating the performance of various 
pollution-reducing fuel systems is of course 
the purpose of a competition that has at- 
tracted some 70 cars. But what is unusual 
about the Buffalo State entry—unlike many 
of the fancy autos with industry bankroll- 
ing—is the fact that it is exclusively financed 
and sponsored by the students themselves 
through the students association. 

Thus, in a time of widespread student com- 
plaining about the values of our society, 
these inventive students are not just be- 
moaning the automobile’s threat to the en- 
vironment but are working hard to find con- 
structive remedies, 


FARM SUPPORT LIMIT 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have had many requests as to Lloyd 
Bentsen’s position on some sort of a farm 
support limit. I am inserting in the REC- 
окр a letter that Mr. Bentsen wrote to 
€ Don Anderson concerning this prob- 
em: 

JULY 14, 1970. 
Mr. DON ANDERSON, 
L. D. Anderson Farms, 
Crosbyton, Tez. 

Dear Dow: Thank you for your letter and 
information on payment limitation. 

As a practical matter I think we all realize 
that Congress will not pass a farm bill this 
year without some sort of farm support limit. 
It appears that a compromise is in the mak- 
ing that would contain a support limit with- 
in the range of $55,000. This will probably 
resolve the issue as fairly as it can be re- 
solved at this time, so I would support this 
limit, 
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I am asking Bill Jenkins of my staff to ar- 
range а meeting with your group at the 
earliest possible time. 

Sincerely, 
LLOYD M. BENTSEN, Jr. 


BRIGHT DAY FOR THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, an article ap- 
peared in today's Wall Street Journal 
which cannot help but brighten the day 
of any conservationist. 

It described a plan under which Ari- 
zona cottongrowers are using selective 
uses of pesticides and a “scout” pro- 
gram to control the pink bollworm, & 
pest particularly harmful to cotton. The 
result is indeed an important one—a de- 
crease in the overall use of pesticides. 
This is helpful to the farmers who are 
saving money, and it is of great benefit 
to the environment. 

The results to date have been, we are 
told, “gratifying to the growers, if not 
to the sellers of pesticides.” They are also 
gratifying to those of us concerned 
about the effects which the heavy use of 
pesticides have on our environment. 

Mr. Speaker, the article appears be- 
low: 

ARIZONA COTTON GROWERS FIND SELECTIVE 
Use or PESTICIDES Boosts YIELDS, TRIMS 
Costs 

(By Hal Lancaster) 

SAFFORD, Arm.—Cotton growers here in 
Graham County, are sharply reducing their 
use of pesticides under a “cotton scout” pro- 
gram that could have nationwide implica- 
tions for ecology as well as agriculture. 

For the past two years, 90% of the county’s 
growers, banded together under an organiza- 
tion called the Pink Bollworm Committee 
have discarded regular, wholesale spraying 
of their fields in favor of more selective ap- 
plications at irregular intervals. The results 
have been gratifying to the growers, if not to 
sellers of pesticides. 

In 1968, the member growers of the Pink 
Bollworm Committee spent $199,000 on pes- 
ticides. After they adopted the selective pro- 
gram, their 1969 spending on pesticides 
(together with the cost of the scout opera- 
tion itself) plunged to less than $37,000— 
with yields actually increasing from the pre- 
vious year. Exceptionally good weather was 
an important factor in the increase, how- 
ever. 

The Graham County effort revolves around 
the use of “scouts” supplied by the pro- 
gram’s manager, Mike Pursley. The scouts, 
mainly high school students, are trained by 
the extension service of the University of 
Arizona to identify and. locate pink bol- 
worms and other pests. Then they are sent 
in pairs to scan the flelds of the committee 
members weekly. When they report a certain 
level of infestation in the fields, and only 
then, the affected areas are sprayed. 

UNUSUAL RESULTS ACHIEVED QUICKLY 

Similar scout programs have been under 
way for some time in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and other states. Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and other states, Arkansas 
is believed to have the biggest program, with 
about 150 scouts working fields scattered 
over much of the state. If the Agriculture 
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Department has its way, scouts will be pop- 
ping up over much more of the- country 
soon. 

James Brazzell, chief of the methods de- 
velopment branch of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment's plant protection division, says: 

"I believe you can get savings on pesti- 
cides of anywhere from 25% to 75%, though 
it’s difficult to cite any general figure be- 
cause every field is a different story and 
every season is different. But we are ex- 
tremely interested in these programs and 
are looking into assisting them to get started 
in several states.” 

The Graham County project, which is a 
private effort and not sponsored by the 
Agriculture Department, is noteworthy in 
that it has achieved unusual results in a 
short period of time. It had its origins in 
1968, when the pink bollworm—"a tough 
little old pest to get,” according to program 
manager Pursley—was chewing its way 
through Arizona fields at a rate alarming 
to growers. The Graham County farmers 
organized their committee and dug in for 
a long battle. 

After consultations with the state exten- 
sion service, they adopted a crash program 
of mass spraying at regular intervals. “It 
worked,” says Brooks Daley, a grower and 
chairman of the committee. “We didn't have 
& real infestation of pink bollworms." But 
the spraying also wiped out beneficial insects 
that help control others destructive to cot- 
ton. "By the end of 1968, we found we were 
getting eaten up," says John Sears, county 
agent for the extension service. 


INDUSTRY IS RILED 


So the next year, the committee adopted 
Mr. Pursley's scout program. Members that 
year had only 5,500 acre-treatments (one 
acre sprayed once) compared with 78,000 
in 1968. “This is the best thing for avoiding 
ecological disruption," says Leon Moore, an 
extension service entomologist who is the 
program's adviser. "It brings the use of 
pesticides into a need basis." 

The clear implication of the program's 
result—that pesticide marketers have been 
overselling growers in the past—riles the 
industry in Arizona. “The program isn't any 
different than what we had been doing with 
our own checkers working the fields. We 
don't believe in spraying every week just be- 
cause it's nice to spray," says Jack Wooley, 
president of the Arizona Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association. 

“The word we got around the fields was 
that the university said the company check- 
ers were biased," says Mr. Wooley. “This was 
& slap in the chemical industry's face.” He 
says the industry's main complaint 1s that 
the university intruded “in competition with 
free enterprise, going up there and promoting 
this." The university, however, says it has 
been acting only as a consultant and trainer 
of scouts. 

In the meantime, Graham County's three 
main pesticide sellers have suffered sharp de- 
clines in sales. One has all but abandoned 
pesticides and is relying on feed supplies for 
most of its revenue. Also, under the new pro- 
gram, the bollworm committee is buying what 
pesticides it uses under a single contract em- 
bracing all member growers, who farm nearly 
13,000 of the county's 17,000 acres in cotton. 
The business goes to the lowest bidder. Pre- 
viously, farmers contracted with suppliers 
individually. 

Mr. Wooley, who says the agricultural 
chemical suppliers aren't taking any action 
because '"we don't want to fight," says that 
the startling contrast between 1968 and 1969 
pesticide use by county members of the com- 
mittee is due in large part to the university- 
recommended crash, mass spraying program 
in 1968. 

The committee concedes that members 
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used less pesticide in 1967 than in 1968, 
though figures are lacking. But they are con- 
vinced they are saving a great deal of money. 
“I left it up to the pesticide people and I used 
more in 1967, when we didn’t have that big a 
bollworm problem, than I did in 1969 under 
our own program,” says committee chairman 
Daley. “Well, they want to sell their product. 
I’m more confident in the program we have 
now.” 


REMARKS OF GEN, CHARLES 
L. SOUTHWARD 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
the following remarks by Maj. Gen. 
Charles L. Southward, commanding gen- 
eral of the District of Columbia National 
Guard. The remarks were delivered at a 
recent OCS graduating class held in 
Washington, D.C.: 

REMARKS OF GEN. CHARLES L. SOUTHWARD 

Greetings: Distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, members of class XIII. DCNG 
OCS: It is a personal pleasure for me to sub- 
stitute for our speaker today and to con- 
gratulate you on your accomplishments. Our 
guest speaker had to cancel out suddenly, 
so I'l use this opportunity to make a few 
remarks. 

You’ve had an interesting year and can be 
proud that you satisfactorily met a new 
challenge in training in ап overseas area— 
Puerto Rico. This is a first for the DCNG 
and classes XIII and XIV can be proud of 
this effort. 

As 2nd Lts, you graduates will take on a 
new set of values. For maybe the first time 
you wil put the welfare, safety and con- 
sideration of others before your own desires. 
The men you lead are patriots and will ex- 
pect much from you and I know that you 
wil do your best to be good leaders and 
look out for their interests. 

You young men have sought greater re- 
sponsibility and have succeeded where others 
of your generation have evaded the challenge 
for a commission. In today's world you might 
be called a “square.” 

"Square," another of the good old words, 
has gone the way of "love" and “modesty” 
and “patriotism.” 

Something to be snickered over or outright 
laughed at. 

It used to be that there was no higher 
compliment you could pay a man than to 
call him a “square-shooter.” 

The adman's promise of a "square deal' 
once was às binding as an oath on the Bible. 

But, today a "square" is a guy who volun- 
teers when he doesn't have to. 

He's a boob who gets so lost in his works 
he has to be reminded to go home. 

A square is a guy who doesn't want to stop 
at the bar and get all juiced up because he 
prefers to go to his own home, his own din- 
ner table, his own bed. 

He hasn't learned to cut corners or goof 
off, 

This person we call & "square" gets all 
choked up when he hears children singing 
"My country, 'tis of thee...” 

He even believes in God—and says so— 
in public! 

As 2nd Lts you will appear differently to 
different people. 
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To the ist Sgt you will be a pink-cheeked 
young man whom he will take under his 
wing to teach you “the ropes”. The lieu- 
tenant who learns to profit from this oppor- 
tunity is rewarded the first time he gets a 
sincere and unqualified “yes sir" from the 
“old sarge.” 

To the unit commander you will be a green 
officer and another headache along with 
his other problems. However, he will not 
hesitate to assign you at least a dozen proj- 
ects—all due yesterday. And amazingly the 
job gets done. The good commander will 
channel your youthful zeal into productive 
effort and he will provide the experience and 
guidance you need in your development. 

To your wife or girl friend you will be Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Gallahad and King Ar- 
thur all rolled into one. In your uniform 
you will stand little taller, and a little 
prouder than you do in your civilian attire. 
The pride that you will gain from the admi- 
ration of your wife or girl friend will sustain 
you through many rough periods. 

To yourself you may feel a bit of Mac- 
Arthur—a touch of Ike—some of Patton’s 
dash. All of these great leaders once stood 
on this same threshold as new Lts and aspired 
to the greatness of men they admired. To 
aspire to greatness is a sure sign of potential 
and if you keep your sights high, and work 
hard, you can go as far as you dream. When 
you rest, you rust. 

During the Revolutionary War, Baron Von 
Steuben wrote the following instructions for 
the Lt in Washington’s army: 

“He should endeavor to gain the love of 
his men, by his attention to everything which 
may contribute to their health and conven- 
ience: He should often visit them at dif- 
ferent hours: Inspect into their manner of 
living: See that their provisions are good and 
well cooked, and as far as possible oblige 
them to take their meals at regulated hours. 
He should pay attention to their complaints, 
and when well founded, endeavor to get 
them redressed: But discourage them from 
complaining on every frivolous occasion.” 

Those instructions are as current today as 
they were almost 200 years ago. The lieuten- 
ant is a potential leader at this stage of his 
career. Teddy Roosevelt said “the best execu- 
tive is one with sense enough to pick good 
men to do a job—and restraint enough to 
leave them alone while they get 1t done." We 
believe that we in the DCNG have picked the 
best of our young men to commission as 
lieutenants—they will get the job done 1f we, 
the senior officers, have the wisdom to help 
them when they need it and to leave them 
alone when they don't. In this class could be 
our future battalion or group commanders, 
the CG DCNG or if they go on active duty 
a future Army Chief of Staff. I'm sure you 
know that the recently retired chairman, 
Joint Chief of Staff, General Earl Wheeler, 
started his career as an enlisted man in the 
DCNG. 

In closing, I wish to express my admira- 
tion for your determination and hard work in 
completing the course, my welcome to you 
to the commissioned officers corps, and my 
best wishes for your continued progress and 
advancement. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE SOVIET JEWS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 31 I addressed this House in an 
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effort to bring to its attention the ever- 
increasing plight of the Soviet Jews. 
Indeed, to seek support for the efforts 
of Soviet Jews to secure exit visas from 
the Soviet Government, I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 563, which 
condemns the U.S.S.R.'s treatment of its 
Jewish population. 

Since my introduction of that resolu- 
tion the plight of the Soviet Jews has not 
decreased. Their sufferings are un- 
diminished. Unfortunately, because of a 
virtual news blackout on this subject 
imposed by the Soviet Union, the serious- 
ness of their situation is kept from the 
freedom loving people of the world. 
Therefore, I am inserting in the RECORD 
Mr. Paul Robinson's perceptive article, 
which does much to present to the world 
the true proportion of the crisis involv- 
ing the Soviet Jews: 


THE CRIME OF THE CENTURY 
(By Paul Robinson) 


It is no great revelation that the Russian 
government lacks even a modest share of 
compassion, hunger, a sense of justice or the 
courage to be challenged. Büt even as shal- 
low as those traits are, they are abundant 
compared to the Soviet's total lack of imagi- 
nation. For years, the Russians have been 
telling the rest of the world, quite seriously 
too, that some glorious peasant in the peo- 
ple's republic was responsible for the inven- 
tion of practically everything from safety 
pins to Coca Cola. When more modest, but 
slightly peeved Americans and Englishmen 
pointed out that thelr own countrymen had 
come up with the inventions that have had 
the greatest impact on modern civilization, 
the Russians simply smiled dully and went 
on pounding out the propaganda for anyone 
who could not put their fingers in their ears. 

But that exhibition of the Soviet's insen- 
sitivity to reality and the honest facts has 
been easily toppled by the present surge of 
fabrication connected with a mythical hi- 
jacking attempt by a handful of emigration- 
minded Soviet Jews. According to the level 
of the current purge being carried on in Rus- 
sia, especially in the city of Riga where 
many Jews live, it would seem certain that 
these “malcontents” had not only attempted 
to destroy the entire Soviet air force but had 
also been planning to free all the satellite 
countries and depose Naser just for laughs. 
Jews are being rounded up by the Soviet 
secret police at an alarming rate, most of 
them for the famed Soviet crime of being 
related to someone who has just been pros- 
ecuted. 

A TOTAL FABRICATION 


There is no question in Western political 
circles that the hijacking of a Russian air- 
liner by a tiny group of Jews (and non-Jews 
who the Kremlin wants to prosecute on any 
charge it can trump up) is a fiction created 
in the heart of Moscow by headline-conscious 
propagandists. The story was aimed at the 
American market which has become slightly 
less shocked at the increasing rate of airline 
hijackings in recent months. American audi- 
ences would easily swallow the dramatic 
episode, thought the Kremlin, since the plane 
“re-routings” are common enough here, 

But what the Russians did not count on, 
and appear to have no imagination to foresee, 
is that when anyone tries to break their way 
out of the Iron Curtain, it’s news here, 
very big news. And the idea that a group 
of Russians—not Poles or Czechs or Hun- 
garians—were trying to hijack a plane to fly 
out of Russia became a major source of 
interest and wonder in the West. So it has 
not been unusual that Western observers 
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have watched all the emerging details of the 
story, plus put together a few facts that the 
Kremlin has not supplied, and come up with 
&.pretty accurate idea of just what the 
Russians have been up to. 

A JOB-—SADLY DONE 

Basically they have done a poor job. Well, 
that is understandable—they have trouble 
enough getting the truth straight so that 
when it comes to producing an entire fiction 
from beginning to end, there are a few loose 
threads sticking out. 

In essence, the Soviet Union has sought to 
put an end—as heavy-handed as possible— 
to the growing unrest in the captive Jewish 
population. Thousands of Jews caught in the 
Russian squeeze against Jews and Israel, 
have voiced their desire to emigrate to the 
Jewish state. Nothing could be further from 
the ambitions of the Russian leaders, There 
are at least three million Jews trapped in 
Russia relegated to levels of second- and 
third-class citizenship. They are not per- 
mitted to practice their religious beliefs, they 
have been denied even the study of Yiddish 
as a language of their families, and have been 
forced out of nearly all positions of respon- 
sibility or professional practice on the fic- 
titious pretext that some member of 
their family—no matter how far removed 
or even nonexistent—has done something to 
“slander the state” and cause suspicion to 
fall on all Jews. 

The complications caused by the Jews who 
have voiced their objectives of emigrating to 
live and build the land of Israel has nearly 
panicked the Kremlin. As a result, there have 
been series of fictions promulgated by the 
Russians against their Jewish inhabitants. 
The latest is the hijacking scheme. As a re- 
sult of the original story, in which two Jews 
were reported to be about to board the fate- 
ful plane, more than а score have been 
rounded up and charged with crimes relat- 
ing to the story. Their personal property, 
such as it is, has been seized, their homes 
were stripped bare by the secret agents, their 
rights as even the lowest citizens have been 
denied, and these unfortunate Jews are 
charged with crimes that are as deadly as 
they are untrue. 


NO CHANCE FOR EMIGRATION 

Tnhe desired result of the Big Lie technique 
in the hands of the Soviets is to put a stop 
to the supposed "rush for visas" by the 
three million jews. In all honesty, the great- 
est portion of those Jews have been so in- 
timidated and weakened by the years and the 
ferocity of the Soviet anti-Semitism that 
there is likely to be little rush for emigra- 
tion permits. Too, few Jews would believe it 
could happen. And judging by the events 
that the Kremlin has caused to take place, 
they are pitifully correct. But the Soviet op- 
pressors will not be satisfied until the last 
remnant of idealized freedom is erased from 
the Jewish community. And so they are en- 
gaged in the current “hijacking” purge. A 
good excuse to further weaken the Jews has 
never been passed up by the Soviets. 

But it will never be that all of the Krem- 
lin's machinations will always go against 
the Jews successfully. As a revolutionary 
force within the Soviet Union, the Jews do 
not constitute even & petty nuisance. The 
fact that the Kremlin has been unable, how- 
ever, to destroy the ethnic identification of 
the Jews in Russia afer all these years of 
torture and cruelty is the essential strength 
of the Jews—and they can and will defy all 
the Soviet purges and propaganda. The basic 
Russian fear of the strength, or ability, or 
wisdom of the Jew has kept the Jews from 
successful assimilation into Soviet life. As a 
result of the mistrust, the Russians have 
served the greater purpose of keeping the 
Jews an ethnic entity, strong in the convic- 
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tions of faith and education in its history. 
The pride of the Soviet Jews has been weak- 
ened and nearly crushed, but never dispelled. 
And it wil remain intact long enough to 
see its. emergence from the Soviet prison to 
arrive in the Holy Land. 

The weakness of Russia is that 16 relies 
so heavily on lies and deceit. Its historians 
spend their time trying to justify fabrica- 
tions and rewriting the facts to suit the ends. 

It is the responsibility of the Western na- 
tions, until such a time as they finally move 
to free the captive peoples of the Russian 
empire, to make known all the falseness and 
inherent weakness of the Soviet regime. 
If other nations do nothing to expose the 
baseness of Russian subversion, then they 
are guilty of aiding and abetting the Krem- 
lin’s crimes against humanity. 


REGULATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL 
AIR CARRIERS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
recently come to my attention a paper 
prepared by the supplemental airlines 
scoring the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
proposals to increase its efforts to en- 
force the difference established by Con- 
gress between the scheduled and sup- 
plemental airlines. 

The distinction between the operations 
of the supplemental carriers and those 
of the scheduled carriers was set forth 
by Congress in 1962, when that body de- 
cided that it was in the national interest 
to maintain an air transportation system 
that met the basic air transportation 
needs of the Nation as a whole—a system 
that operated 12 months of the year and 
served small as well as large communi- 
ties. Congress recognized the scheduled 
airlines as the part of the system that 
filled those requirements. 

At the same time, Congress recognized 
that it was in the public interest to have 
another port of the system that offered 
charter service to the public—that sup- 
plemented scheduled services. That role 
was assigned to the supplemental 
carriers. 

The international air transportation 
policy statement recently issued by the 
President clearly reasserts the different 
roles of the scheduled and supplemental 
carriers and emphasizes that this dis- 
tinction be maintained. The policy 
statement says: 

“Scheduled services are of vital importance 
to air transportation and offer services to 
the public which are not provided by charter 
services. Only scheduled services are expected 
to offer regular and dependably frequent 
schedules, provide extensive flexibility in 
length of stay, and maintain worldwide 
routes, including routes to areas of low traffic 
volume, Substantial impairment of sched- 
uled services could result in travelers and 
shippers losing the ability to obtain these 
benefits. Accordingly, in any instances where 
a substantial impairment of scheduled serv- 
ices appears likely, it would be appropriate, 
where necessary to avoid prejudice to the 
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public interest, to take steps to prevent such 
impairment. ; 


In its recent proposals to strengthen 
its. air carrier charter regulations, the 
CAB is quite properly serving notice that 
it intends to be more vigilant in the fu- 
ture in carrying out the directives set 
forth by Congress in 1962 and reasserted 
by the President's recent air policy state- 
ment. 

The critics of the CAB seem to have 
missed this point. 


IMPROVING THE ENVIRONMENT 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am sending a newsletter to concerned 
citizens in my district regarding recent 
developments in Washington related to 
improving the environment in which we 
live. 

The text of the newsletter follows: 


NEWSLETTER 


There have been some significant develop- 
ments related to our national policies in re- 
spect to our environment since I last made 
а report on this subject. I wish that I could 
report that these developments reflected a 
strong commitment on the part of Congress 
or the Administration to move ahead sharply 
with broad new authorities or standards 
that would bring about immediate or drastic 
improvements. 

RECENT CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Clean Air Act.—The House of Representa- 
tives recently extended the Clean Air Act for 
another three years, increasing the spending 
level to a total of $725 million over a period 
of three years. Current spending has been 
about $95 million per year. Attempts to 
strengthen the law were all defeated. These 
included allowing states to establish emis- 
sion standards stricter than Federal levels, 
authorizing HEW to control fuel additives, 
banning internal combustion engines by 
1978, and the elimination of “economic feasi- 
bility” as one of the considerations that are 
used in establishing emission standards for 
new stationary sources of air pollution. The 
Senate has not acted on this bill as yet. 

Solid Waste Disposal—The House has also 
recently extended the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act for an additional three years, directing 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare to make a thorough study on economical 
means of recovering useful materials from 
solid waste, uses of such materials and the 
market impact of such recovery; appropriate 
incentive programs, including tax incentives, 
to aid in solid waste disposal; reasonable 
changes in existing production and packaging 
methods to reduce the amount of solid waste; 
and reasonable methods of waste collection 
and containerization. Authorization is also 
provided to establish demonstration projects 
on techniques developed through this re- 
search, and to make grants to states and local 
governments for improvements in solid waste 
disposal practices. Funds for these purposes 
increase from $83 million in fiscal 1971 to 
$216 million in fiscal 1973. The Senate Public 
Works Committee reported its own version of 
this extension in late July, and this bill is on 
the calendar awaiting Ploor action. 
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Joint Committee on Environment—I was 
а cosponsor of a bill which the House ap-. 
proved this summer that would establish a 
new committee in Congress, composed of 11 
Representatives and 11 Senators. This Joint 
Committee on the Environment would study 
and review environmental changes, their ef- 
fects on population, communities and indus- 
tries, and the need for private and public 
planning and investment in housing, water 
resources, oceanography, pollution control, 
food supplies, education, automation, fish 
and wildlife, forestry, mining, communica- 
tions, transportation, power supplies, wel- 
fare and other services and facilities. It 
would not have a legislative function and 
would not duplicate efforts of other commit- 
tees, but would make recommendations to 
the Congress that would be acted on by leg- 
islative committees. The Senate has not acted 
on this bill as yet. 

Youth Conservation Corps—A very inter- 
esting experimental program has been passed 
by both the House and Senate—over the ob- 
Jections of the Administration—which would, 
in the House version, establish a pilot pro- 
gram called the Youth Conservation Corps 
to employ 3,000 youths aged 16 to 18 in con- 
servation work during the summer. This pro- 
gram is designed both to provide jobs and 
to give youths an opportunity to learn about 
conservation and natural resources at the 
same time, and would be administered by 
the Departments of Agriculture and Interior. 

Environmental Education Act—I also co- 
sponsored this new plan, which the House 
has just recently approved, and I believe 1t 
shows а great deal of promise. This bill au- 
thorizes a 3-year, $45 million grant program 
in environmental education. Funds would be 
used to begin such programs in elementary 
and secondary schools, develop curricula in 
environmental studies, train teachers, pub- 
lic service personnel, government employees, 
and business leaders, and develop adult and 
community environmental education pro- 
grams. A 21-member Advisory Committee on 
Environmental Education would be appoint- 
ed by the Secretary of HEW, and the Com- 
mittee would include, by law, at least 3 
ecologists and 3 students. 

LEGAL RIGHTS AGAINST POLLUTERS 

I recently added another proposal to the 
package of bills I have sponsored during the 
91st Congress dealing with the environment. 
This bill would give ordinary citizens a new 
“standing” in Federal courts and adminis- 
trative agencies. If passed, citizens would 
have the right to sue polluters for damage 
to the total environment rather than on the 
narrow basis of specific economic damage 
to themselves, as at present. Judiciary Com- 
mittee hearings were held in the House on 
this plan early in August. 

PRESIDENT SUBMITS REORGANIZATION PLANS 

DEALING WITH ENVIRONMENT 

At the last meeting of my Scientific Ad- 
visory Panel, we had a good deal of discus- 
sion revolving. around the bill which had 
been introduced in Congress proposing the 
establishment of a National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Agency (NOAA). The criticism by 
the Panel generally centered on the fact that 
there were no provisions for funding studies 
and research, or for policing pollution. The 
bill proposed an independent agency that 
would administer and coordinate the na- 
tion’s civil marine and atmospheric pro- 


President Nixon recently announced that 
he plans to establish NOAA by Executive 
Order. Under the reorganization powers giv- 
en to the President he can, in the interest of 
more efficient administration, reshuffie juris- 
diction within the Executive branch. This 
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does not provide for any new programs or 
authority. 

Instead of making NOAA an independent 
agency, the President's plan places it in the 
Commerce Department. It places existing of- 
fices under a single umbrella, including the 
Environmental Science Services Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
the Office of Sea Grant Programs, and a num- 
ber of other programs. 

In my opinion, this reorganization accom- 
plishes little except better coordination of 
existing programs and the major thrust of 
the agency will be concerned with exploita- 
tion rather than conservation. NOAA should 
begin operation early in September unless 
Congress should veto the plan. This appears 
doubtful. 

SEPARATE AGENCY TO POLICE POLLUTION 

Simultaneously, the President sent anoth- 
er reorganization plan to Congress. This 
would establish the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency—an independent agency con- 
solidating all major programs now in exist- 
ence for combating pollution. Again, because 
the President’s powers are limited to reorga- 
nizing current programs, no new protection 
is provided. I would say, however, that this 
agency is probably the vehicle which will be 
given authority in future efforts to strength- 
en Federal controls over pollution. 

The EPA will be comprised of the Federal 
Water Quality Administration, certain pes- 
ticide research programs from the Interior 
Department, the National Air Pollution Con- 
trol Administration, parts of the Environ- 
mental Control Administration and the Food 
and Drug Administration, pesticides regis- 
tration authority of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the standard-setting functions of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Federal 
Radiation Council's functions, and certain 
research authority of the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality. 

According to the President's message, 
NOAA and EPA would be expected to work 
together closely, as well as with the Council 
on Environmental Quality. An additional 60 
days on top of the usual 60 days for Con- 
gressional review was provided in the EPA 
plan, which would bring it into being early 
in November if Congress does not disap- 
prove. 

NATIONAL LAND USE POLICY NEEDED 


During the past six months I have been 
conferring with some of the most outstand- 
ing environmentalists in the state of Cali- 
fornia. Our purpose has been to approach 
the problems of the environment from an 
overall basis. We established a Scientific 
Advisory Panel, and with the help of this 
Panel, I authored and introduced H.R. 17190, 
entitled the Comprehensive Land Use Act of 
1970. 

This bill is designed to ensure the orderly 
development and use of land throughout 
the nation in such a way that the needs 
of all local jurisdictions—including abutting 
cities, counties and states—and the nation 
at lerge, as well, will be taken into consider- 
ation in developing any parcel of land. 

Urban sprawl, environmental decay, dying 
cities, and other ills of our society are, in 
a large part, caused by the lack of adequate 
planning and foresight in predetermining 
the land needs of our country. 

The bill proposes à National Council which 
would set forth the land priorities and needs 
of each region which is created under its 
auspices. It also utilizes a Federal-state rev- 
enue sharing concept in returning to the 
states a portion of their corporate and per- 
sonal income taxes derived from those states 
for the purpose of implementing land de- 
velopment plans after approval by Regional 
Councils. 
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August 11, 1970 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. Malcolm Nygren, First Presby- 
terian Church, Champaign, Ill, offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we pray for each Mem- 
ber of this House. We know that we are 
not always right, but we pray that we 
shall always want to be. Give us sincerity 
in our convictions and make us humble 
enough to disagree without malice. 

We love our country and we pray for 
it. We will do what we can to keep it safe 
and make it better, but you know how 
uncertain our efforts are. We long for 
peace among the nations and among our- 
selves, for help for the weak, and an 
equal chance for every man, These are 
giant dreams but earnest men press on 
toward them and by Your grace, the 
search shall not be in vain. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. Leon- 
&rd, one of his secertaries, who also in- 
formed the House that on August 10, 
1970, the President approved and signed 
& bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 14705. An act to extend and improve 
the Federal-State unemployment compensa- 
tion program. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 17711) entitled “An act to amend 
the District of Columbia Cooperative As- 
sociation Act.” 


RECOMMITTAL OF S. 703 TO THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill 
(S. 703) for the relief of Arthur Jerome 
Olinger, a minor, Private Calendar No. 
285, be recommitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE STATE OF THE JUDICIARY 
ADDRESS 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the state of 
the judiciary address of Chief Justice 
Warren E. Burger constitutes an impor- 
tant milestone in the presentation of the 
problems of the judiciary to the Ameri- 
can people and to the Congress. The 
Chief Justice has rendered an invalu- 
able service to the courts and to the 
public which they are designed to serve. 

The statement is also controversial, as 
the Chief Justice suggests. I thoroughly 
disagree with the recommendation in 
which he suggests that Congress in con- 
sidering legislation to give rights and 
benefits to the citizen should pause to 
weigh their impact on the Nation's over- 
burdened Federal courts. The burden on 
our courts should never constitute a bar- 
rier to the establishment of rights under 
our Constitution. The refinement of 
“rights” under the law is a process which 
must never be idled—and certainly never 
for the convenience of the courts. 

The devastating effect of pollution on 
the environment calls for immediate ac- 
tion, This crime of destruction threatens 
the life span and the health of every 
human being—every living thing. Much 
of our present Jaw on pollution provides 
the polluters with a canopy of shelter 
from prosecution, a barrier of protection 
to those who persist in the destruction of 
the air we breathe and the water we 
drink. The judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment is the ultimate hope of those 
who seek to restrain and control the 
permanent and lasting damage to our 
environment. 

The same principle applies to the need 
for new legislation to protect the con- 
sumer from unwholesome, impure or in- 
adequate foods, products, and services. 
It would be tragic if the congestion of 
our courts would constitute a basis for 
deferring legislation and judicial action 
on corporate crime—which can kill, 
maim, and destroy as certainly as indi- 
vidual crime. 

The plea of the Chief Justice seems 
to be directed toward a slowdown on the 
restraint against corporate crime. It is 
against this concept that I violently dis- 
agree. Corporate crime provides today the 
greatest contribution of man's inhuman- 
ity to man. There is no justification for 
any type of delay or immunity. 

The task of Congress and all legisla- 
tive bodies is to legislate wherever there 
is need to insure to every citizen a pres- 
ervation of his rights, his security, his 
freedom, and his stake in the environ- 
ment, and his right to fair play in the 
marketplace. 

If these new laws bring greater busi- 
ness to the courts, the courts can de- 
cide which cases it must hear, which 
cases are most vital to the public inter- 
est, which cases establish a legal mile- 
stone worthy of decision. 

Insofar as the Chief Justice seems to 
ask for a stand-off or suspension on the 
enactment of laws relating to corporate 
crimes and wrongs in pollution and con- 
sumer affairs, I must disagree with him. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ST. LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1969—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
91-375) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with Section 10(a) of 
Public Law 358, 83rd Congress, as 
amended, I am transmitting the Annual 
Report of the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1969. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, August 11, 1970. 


FIRST REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
CORPORATION FOR HOUSING 
PARTNERSHIPS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Iam transmitting the first Report of 
the National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships for the period December 16, 
1968 to June 30, 1970. 

The Corporation was created under 
Title IX of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1968 as a private or- 
ganization to work in partnership with 
local sponsors and builders, helping to 
produce housing responsive to local 
needs. The past year has demonstrated 
the possibilities of the Corporation. We 
should be particularly proud of the suc- 
cess of the initial financing program, 
which raised more than $42 million in 
risk capital. These funds will enable the 
Corporation to assist in the production 
of more than 100,000 units of low and 
moderate income housing over the next 
few years. 

It is my belief that the National Cor- 
poration for Housing Partnerships will 
make an important contribution to solv- 
ing our Nation's housing problems. I 
commend this Report to your attention. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THe WHITE House, August 11, 1970. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 267] 
O'Neal, Ga. 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Pike 
Pollock 
Powell 
Rarick 
Rees 


Reifel 

Rogers, Colo. 
. Rooney, N.Y. 

Rostenko 


Roudebush 
Holifield Rousselot 
Jones, Ala. Ryan 
Karth Sandman 
King Scheuer 
Kleppe Sullivan 
Long, La. Symington 
Lukens Teague, Tex. 
McCulloch Tunney 
McKneally Weicker 
McMillan Wiggins 
MacGregor Wold 
Mailliard Wright 
Miller, Calif. Young 
O'Hara Zwach 
Olsen 
The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 347 
Members have answered to their names, 
& quorum. 
By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


THE PROBLEM OF POLLUTION 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago, the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration cited Onondaga Lake 
as one of the worst examples of a pol- 
luted body of water in the entire Great 
Lakes water basin. Onondaga Lake hap- 
pens to be in my congressional district 
and I consider the honor of this citation 
as a dubious one. The scientific commu- 
nity says that Onondaga Lake is biologi- 
cally destroyed. The laymen in my area 
say it is a mess. Depending on one’s per- 
spective, of course, both are right. 

But water pollution, Mr. Speaker, is 
not the only problem afflicting my com- 
munity. Last Monday morning, while 
driving to the airport for my return to 
Washington, I noticed a pall hanging 
over the city, a filthy, dirty smog of such 
intensity that I could not even see the 
polluted waters of Onondaga Lake. It 
was a combination of industrial soot, air- 
plane fumes, and automobile exhaust. As 
I drove through this death belt the 
thought occurred to me: How much 
longer can we, as a society, last? We are 
befouling our waters at a frightening 
rate, we are up to our waists in waste, 
we have an almost maniacal desire to 
pollute the air we breathe and yet we 
go blithely on our way, gagging and 
choking, hopeful that it will all somehow 
go away. Well, it will not just go away, 
Mr. Speaker, and unless we do something 
about it now, we are going to have a 
monumental health hazard on our hands 
in a very short time. I submit that unless 
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we begin a massive counterattack on this 
problem immediately, we may not be 
able to overcome it. Perhaps it will take a 
baby dying of typhoid or an emphysema 
victim dropping on the street to wake us 
up. I hope not, but that is what we are 
heading for. In city after city, industry 
continues to belch the fumes of death out 
of their smoke stacks, automobiles, 
trucks, and buses continue to cloud up 
our streets, and our municipalities, 
towns, and villages themselves continue 
to pour raw or undertreated sewage into 
once beautiful streams and lakes. 

Stringent national standards are both 
imperative and long overdue. It is a job 
for Congress, of course, but it is likewise 
a job for every State legislature, every 
village board, and every city council in 
the Nation. Perhaps a national convoca- 
tion, under the sponsorship of the In- 
terior Department is part of the answer. 
Certainly this would be conducive to the 
proper legislating of and implementa- 
tion of national standards. 

We are technologically the most ad- 
vanced society in the history of mankind. 
We can dive to the depths of the ocean 
like fish; we can soar to the heavens 
like birds; but we apparently have not 
mastered the simple task of inhabiting 
the earth like rational human beings. 
We are on a collective suicide course 
from which the elements and the fates 
cannot rescue us. The question is: Can 
we rescue ourselves? I commend these 
hard thoughts to my colleagues. 


AMENDING THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA COOPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION ACT CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
17711) to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Cooperative Association Act and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement 
see proceedings of the House of August 
6, 1970.) 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate amendment to H.R. 17711, in effect, 
adds to the bill the provision of H.R. 
17601, to exempt FHA and VA mort- 
gages and loans from the interest and 
usury laws of the District of Columbia. 

NEED FOR THIS LEGISLATION 


On September 22, 1969, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association an- 
nounced that from that date, it would 
no longer purchase FHA-insured and 
VA-guaranteed mortgages covering sin- 
gle family to four-family properties lo- 
cated in the District of Columbia, unless 
it could be established that such mort- 
gages would not be held usurious. In tak- 
ing this action, FNMA stated its belief 
that the courts might well rule that the 
prevailing FHA and VA interest rates of 
7% percent, in combination with dis- 
count points paid by the seller which 
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would bring the total interest level to 
some 8.43 percent, exceeds the legal rate 
of interest specified in the District of 
Columbia usury law—District of Colum- 
bia Code, section 28-3301— which pro- 
vides a ceiling of 8 percent on such loans, 

This decision on the part of FNMA 
meant, in effect, that FHA-insured and 
VA-guaranteed mortgages will no longer 
be available in the District of Columbia 
until and unless this impasse can be 
resolved. 

This situation has created a desperate 
mortgage crisis in the Nation's Capital. 
With Governmént-supported financing 
virtually no longer available, there ex- 
ists today only a small fraction of the 
money needed to maintain a healthy 
real estate economy, as conventional 
loans are in extremely short supply. 

The people who suffer most in this 
crisis are the families with small to mod- 
erate incomes, who can neither pay all 
cash for & home nor the large down- 
payment which would be necessary in 
most instances to assume existing fi- 
nancing. FHA-insured and VA-guaran- 
teed loans have traditionally provided 
the means by which the person of mod- 
est means can purchase a home. At this 
time, therefore, homeownership, which 
is perhaps the most important single 
factor in stabilizing the inner city, has 
been virtually brought to a halt, 

An additional problem is that the de- 
velopment of housing under the Section 
235. program for low-income ownership 
also is severely restricted, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevolpment Land 
Agency consequently is facing a far more 
difficult task in finding. single-family 
housing for persons displaced by urban 
renewal activities. 

This critical problem is by no means & 
local one, as the present inflationary rise 
in the cost of loans has created the same 
situation on a nationwide scale. As a re- 
sult, our committee is informed, the fol- 
lowing 19 States have enacted legislation 
exempting FHA and VA mortgages from 
the provisions of their usury laws: Ala- 
bama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

It should be noted that both Mary- 
land and Virginia are among the States 
which have taken this realistic step. In 
December of 1969, Maryland exempted 
FHA and VA loans from the usury laws 
of that State with no limitation as to & 
terminal date for such exemption; and 
in March of 1970, the Virginia legislature 
exempted all first mortgage loans—FHA, 
VA, and conventional—from their usury 
laws, until July 1, 1972. These two actions 
are having a profound effect on the mort- 
gage market in the District of Columbia, 
as the out-of-State funds which might 
normally be available to meet the financ- 
ing needs of the citizens of the District 
are being diverted to Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, where the prevailing interest rates 
are legal. 

It is the opinion of our committee that 
in the face of this situation, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the District of Co- 
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lumbia will be able to generate a suffi- 
cient amount of money from local finan- 
cial institutions to meet the normal re- 
quirements of its citizens or the wishes 
and obligations of the District of Colum- 
bia government. For this reason, we feel 
strongly that the exemption of FHA-in- 
sured and VA-guaranteed loans from the 
interest and usuary laws of the District, 
as provided in this proposed legislation, is 
essential at this time. 

This legislation was supported before 
your committee by spokesmen for the 
District of Columbia government, the 
Washington Board of Realtors, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Chamber of Commerce, 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
Metropolitan Washington, and the Wash- 
ington Real Estate Brokers Association. 
Letters expressing approval of the bill 
were received also from the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development and 
from the Administrator of Veterans' Af- 
fairs in the Veterans' Administration. No 
opposition to the enactment of the legis- 
lation was presented. 

Your committee believes this proposed 
legislation to be vitally necessary in order 
to attract long-term mortgage funds into 
the District of Columbia. The develop- 
ment and redevelopment of housing in 
the Nation's Capita] can be accom- 
plished, in our opinion, only within the 
scope of the several federally sponsored 
and insured loan programs. These are the 
only programs that make it possible for 
prospective homeowners to purchase 
residences with minimum amounts of 
cash and with the lowest possible 
month!y payments. 

There has actually been a downward 
real estate trend in the District of Co- 
lumbia for the past 5 years. In 1965, 
some $562 million was loaned in this city 
secured by deeds of trust. By the end of 
1969, this figure had declined to $311 
million, & loss of almost 45 percent. And 
for the first 3 months of 1970, while 
no figures are yet available to your com- 
mittee, we are advised that the situation 
has become even more ominous. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of the original bill which would 
exempt FHA and VA mortgages from 
the usury laws of the District of Colum- 
bia, I am pleased that the committee 
has adopted an amendment to the legis- 
lation before us which would achieve 
this objective. There is a very serious 
housing crisis facing low- and middle-in- 
come residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia who are unable to obtain hous- 
ing at the present time because of thé 
unrealistic ceiling on FHA and VA 
mortgages. 

There is an estimated shortage of 50,- 
000 housing units in the District of Co- 
lumbia and there is no hope of allevi- 
ating this condition without this legis- 
Jation. I, therefore, urge my colleagues 
to adopt this conference report. I ap- 
preciate very much the concern and co- 
operation of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Fuqua), chair- 
man of the subcommittee which handled 
this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH 
PLANNING AND SERVICES ACT OF 
1970 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 1181 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 1181 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 18110) 
to amend the Public Health Service Act to 
extend the programs of assistance to the 
States and localities for comprehensive 
health planning. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule, At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Martin) pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1181 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
18110 to amend the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act to extend the programs of as- 
sistance to the States and localities for 
comprehensive health planning. 

The principal purposes of H.R. 18110 
are to extend and expand for 3 addi- 
tional years the authorizations, con- 
tained in sections 304 and 314 of the 
Public Health Service Act, for grants for 
health services and facilities research 
and development, for formula and proj- 
ect grants for comprehensive health 
planning at the State and areawide 
levels, for State public health services, 
for new and demonstration health serv- 
ices delivery projects, and for training 
related to these activities. 

The bill also provides initial authority 
for the development of a cooperative 
Federal-State-local statistics and in- 
formation system to produce comparable 
and uniform health data throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule in order that the bill may be 
considered. 

Mr. MARTIN, Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is 
to extend for 3 years—through fiscal 
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1973—the grant assistance programs 
contained in sections 304 and 314 of the 
Public Health Service Act, and to au- 
thorize funding for these programs. 

The two sections of the act, which are 
extended by this legislation, contain 
grant programs for assistance for com- 
prehensive State health planning, area 
wide health planning, training of health 
personnel, health services development, 
and research and demonstrations relat- 
ing to health facilities and services. 

For these programs the bill authorizes 
$335,500,000 for fiscal 1971, for 1972 the 
authorization is $425,000,000, and for 
1973 it is $505,000,000. 

The main thrust of ali these various 
programs is to reshape our existing 
health service system to make it more 
effective in getting to the people the 
health services, in terms of personnel, 
equipment, facilities and treatment 
methods, that they need and deserve. To 
achieve this goal the existing act creates 
grant-in-aid incentives to States and 
localities to jointly plan, on an areawide 
basis, how to improve their present 
health services systems. This compre- 
hensive joint planning is the key to bet- 
ter service to the public with the least 
likelihood of waste and duplication. 
Grants under the programs are made 
only for projects or programs which are 
in accordance with such comprehensive 
plans. 

Additionally, the bill authorizes the de- 
velopment of a health services statistical 
system. Present data is insufficient to 
identify with particularity health prob- 
lems and issues which need solving. All 
parties, Federal, State, and local officials 
will be involved in the setting up and 
operation of this system. 

Finally, the bill seeks to remove the 
administrative redtape which grantees 
in the health services field are subject to 
because many projects are jointly fund- 
able under various Federal assistance 
programs. The bill will relieve the grant- 
ees of filing duplicate applications. Also, 
one agency or administrative unit will 
oversee the project, and the grantee need 
report to that administrator only. 

'The administration supports the legis- 
lation as indicated by several agency 
letters. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further request for time and I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT TO FILE CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGED REPORTS 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of the 
Committee on Rules, that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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PROVIDING FOR THE CONSIDERA- 
TION OF H.R. 8298 TO AMEND SEC- 
TION 303(b) OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution (H, Res. 930) providing 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8298), and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 930 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
fon for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8298) to amend section 303(b) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to modernize certain re- 
strictions upon the application and scope of 
the exemption provided therein, After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed two hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. It shall be 
in order to consider the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute recommended by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce now printed in the bill as an original 
bil for the purpose of amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
such consideration the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any amendment adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole to the bill or com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ar- 
BERT). The gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
BoLLIiNG) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. MARTIN), pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, no copy of the resolution 
is at the desk. No copy of the report, no 
copy of the bill is available. When may 
we expect to get a report, and the bill on 
the House floor; does the gentleman have 
any idea? 

Mr. BOLLING. Those items were print- 
ed some time ago. This is a very old rule 
and one on an old bill. What has hap- 
pened, I wil say to the gentleman from 
Iowa, is the matter that was scheduled 
for action at this time, as the gentleman 
from Missouri understands it, did not 
have its rule printed in time for it to be 
called up. That was the political broad- 
casting bill and this one, I guess you 
can say, had been hanging fire for quite 
some time, and has been scheduled in- 
stead. I am sure the rule and the report 
and the bill itself will be promptly avail- 
able, and I see even more promptly than 
Ihad anticipated. 
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Mr. GROSS. I understand that the 
report and bill are now here, Does the 


gentleman know whether there are ample 
copies for the membership if they want 
copies? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am sure that there are 
or will be very soon. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say to 
the House prior to reserving the balance 
of my time and allowing the gentleman 
from Nebraska to proceed on this mat- 
ter, that I cannot say that this rule was 
not controversial. It was before the Com- 
mittee on Rules for some time. It was 
high!y controversial. It was killed in the 
Committee on Rules a number of months 
ago. It was defeated. An attempt was 
made last year to reconsider it. That 
attempt failed. Then the rule came up 
again this year and that led, I would 
say, to a rather prolonged struggle within 
the Committee on Rules. 

A rule was granted. I was the author 
of the first motion, which was defeated. 
I then opposed its reconsideration on 
the grounds that to do so was not to 
follow orderly procedure during the first 
session of this Congress. Then during 
this present session, I renewed my effort 
to see that this matter which is extremely 
controversial would be decided by the 
House of Representatives. 

There are very strong feelings and I 
believe very strong economic arguments 
on both sides of this question. My part in 
the affair to date has been only to see 
toit that the matter finally came before 
the House for decision—first on the rule 
and then on the matter itself. 

This is one of those curious situations 
where the bill originally considered by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was entirely different from 
the one finally reported. 

There are a variety of economy inter- 
ests very much concerned over the vari- 
ous aspects of the bill, pro and con, and 
it seems to me that those on both sides 
of the question deserve their time before 
the House of Representatives so that the 
Members may make their decision based 
on their judgment of the facts. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. This is a bill, if I 
recall it correctly, which in substantial 
form has been disowned by its own au- 
thor, and which probably had as un- 
enthusiastic a presentation in behalf of 
it before the Rules Committee as I have 
ever heard made on behalf of any bill. 
Is that an accurate and fair statement? 

Mr. BOLLING. That would get the 
gentleman from Missouri involved in the 
controversy in a way that he does not 
desire to be involved at this time. All I 
can say is that I have never seen more 
heat generated by a relatively small num- 
ber of people than I have seen generated 
over this matter. I think that when this 
matter is debated, it will be a very in- 
teresting debate, and I hope that the 
House of Representatives and the Mem- 
ber from Missouri now speaking will be 
able to find where the public interest lies, 
because very clearly there is consider- 
able controversy on this subject. 
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Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. Let me say that I am 
one of the coauthors of the bill. I strong- 
ly support it, and I understand the au- 
thor of the bill and those supporting the 
bill may support an amendment. I cer- 
tainly feel no reluctance nor hesitancy 
in my support of this bill. I think it is à 
good bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I just spoke with 
the gentleman who is the author of the 
bill. He is on his feet and can speak for 
himself. He says he is opposed to the 
bill as it is before us unless it is amended. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Missouri for yielding. I will 
support the amendment to be offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
NELSEN). I agree with the approach of 
the gentleman from Missouri that the 
House should have its chance to work its 
wil! and to actually vote up or down the 
bill itself, including the amendment of 
the gentleman from Minnesota. So I do 
support the rule on that basis. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr, NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out that this bill started out 
to be a bill governing the mixing of car- 
goes by the regulated carriers. I have no 
objection to that. But it turned out to 
be a rate-fixing bill covering the unregu- 
lated carriers in the publication of rates, 
which I think is totally unfair. We have 
an amendment that wil permit mixing 
by the regulated carriers but will leave 
the unregulated carriers in their present 
situation. I think the Rules Committee 
saw the wisdom of what I was trying to 
do. In fact, they held up action on the 
bil after my presentation. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, it is clear 
that what I said originally is accurate. 
This matter is controversial, and I 
think at this time requires a decision 
by the House of Representatives. There- 
fore, I urge the Members to support the 
rule and to listen attentively to the argu- 
ments that will be made by the pro- 
ponents and the opponents when the bill 
is under general debate in the amend- 
ment stage. I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr: MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 930 
provides for an open rule with 2 hours of 
debate on H.R. 8298, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 303(b) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to modernize certain. restrictions 
upon the application and scope of the 
exemption provided therein. 

The resolution also provides that it 
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shall be in order to consider the com- 
mittee substitute as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

As the gentleman from Missouri has 
stated, this is a very controversial or 
complicated piece of legislation that we 
wrestled with in the Committee on Rules 
for a period of several months. I believe 
the Members will realize its nature from 
the colloquy that has taken place thus 
far this morning. However, at the present 
time we have under consideration only 
the rule itself and, Mr. Speaker, I support 
the rule and reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ar- 
BERT). The Chair would like to make a 
statement. The order of business as an- 
nounced on the program has been inter- 
rupted by the failure, as the gentleman 
from Missouri said, to get printed copies 
of the rule out, but the rule which was 
next in order is presently available, and 
the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Missouri for the purpose of calling up 
that resolution. 


PROVIDING FOR THE CONSIDERA- 
TION OF H.R. 18434—-THE POLITI- 
CAL BROADCASTING BILL 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 1177 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1177 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
18434) to revise the provisions of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 which relate to 
political broadcasting. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue mot to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may haye been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 
After the passage of Н.В. 18434, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
shall be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 8637, and it shall 
then be in order in the House to move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the said Senate bill and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions contained in H.R. 18434 as 
passed by the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
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braska (Mr. Martin), pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume, 
Mr. Speaker, this is an open rule with 
2 hours of general debate, providing only 
a special provision that the matter go 
to conference under the Senate title. 

This, I understand, is a somewhat con- 
troversial matter which is brought up by 
the rule, but I know of no controversy 
on the rule itself. Therefore, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr, Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is 
to— 

First, repeal the “equal opportunities” 
provisions of the Communications Act 
with respect to candidates for President 
and Vice President, which will permit 
the TV networks to donate free broadcast 
time to significant candidates for these 
offices; 

Second, to insure that rates charged 
political candidates by the TV networks 
and stations are as low as any adver- 
tiser may receive; and 

Third, to set limits on how much may 
be spent on TV advertising by candidates 
for the following offices: President and 
Vice President during a general election; 
U.S. Senator, Representative, Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor in both pri- 
mary and general elections. 

The major reason for this legislation 
is the ever increasing costs of television 
and radio time to political candidates as 
this method of campaigning becomes 
more and more important. The Federal 
Communications Commission estimates 
that in 1968 political spending for radio 
and TV time totaled $58,900,000. This is 
a 70 percent increase over the last pres- 
idential year—1964. Further, this figure 
represents only the costs of buying time; 
production costs are an entirely separate 
item. Something must be done to reduce 
these costs to insure that candidates are 
financially able to campaign over the 
airwaves. 

To insure this, the bill provides that 
the charges made for the use of broad- 
casting station to any legally qualified 
candidate for public office may not ex- 
ceed the lowest unit charge of the sta- 
tion for the same amount of time in the 
same period. This will place all political 
candidates seeking to buy time on the 
same footing with & station's most fa- 
vored commercial advertiser. A determi- 
nation of what is the lowest unit charge 
can be somewhat complex. It will be the 
duty of the Federal Communications 
Commission to insure compliance with 
this section. 

In order to insure that all candidates 
for major office have an approximately 
equal opportunity to use the broadcast 
media, the bill also sets limits as to how 
much may be expended, based on the 
total number of votes cast in that par- 
tieular election at the most recent pre- 
vious election. All candidates for major 
offices are included under the limitations 
provided, including President, Vice Pres- 
ident, U.S. Senator and Representative, 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor. Ex- 
cept for the first two, primary, as well as 
general elections, are covered in the cost 
limitations imposed. 

For a general election, candidates 
would be entitled to spend up to 7 cents 
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mutiplied by the number of votes cast in 
the last general election for the office, or 
$20,000, if greater. For a primary elec- 
tion all candidates could spend one-half 
this amount. 

Under this formula, in the 1972 elec- 
tion, candidates for President and Vice 
President for each party could spend up 
to $5,100,000 to buy broadcast time. 

It should be emphasized that this limi- 
tation goes only to the purchase of time. 
It does not cover the costs of production 
of campaign programing. 

The bill also provides that the several 
States, by law, may bring candidates for 
State and local offices under the limita- 
tions imposed. 

Finally, the bill would repeal the equal 
opportunity clause of the Communica- 
tions Act with respect to any legally qual- 
ified candidate for the office of President 
or Vice President in a general election. 
It would remain in force in connection 
with all other offices. 

This repealer would make it possible 
for broadcast networks to donate free 
time for future “Great Debates" as were 
held in 1960. By repealing this provision, 
the networks will not be required to make 
equal time available to all candidates, but 
could provide it for those of significance. 

All provisions of the bill become effec- 
tive on January 1, 1971. They will have 
no effect on any election this year. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
& call of the House. 

A callof the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Rol No. 268] 


Powell 
Price, Tex. 
Rarick 


Rees 

Reid, N.Y. 
Reifel 
Rivers 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 


Rostenkowski 


Baring 

Beall, Md. 
Berry 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brown, Calif. 
Burleson, Tex. 


Ottinger 


, n 
Erlenborn Pollock 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rolicall 342 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
en under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
rollcall No. 241 on July 30, 1970, I am 
recorded as absent. I was officially ex- 
cused because of official business away 
from the Capitol. 

On rollcall No. 242, I am recorded as 
not voting. Had I been present, I would 
have voted “yea” on the conference re- 
port to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 to provide a 15-percent in- 
crease in annuities for retired railroad 
employees. I voted in favor of this leg- 
islation when it was first considered in 
the House on April 7, 1970. 

Mr. Speaker, on the two subsequent 
rolicalls I am recorded as voting, having 
returned to the House Chamber, after 
completing the business which kept me 
away earlier. 


COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLAN- 
NING AND SERVICES ACT OF 1970 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 18110) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to extend the 
programs of assistance to the States and 
localities for comprehensive health plan- 


ning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 18110, with Mr. 
Brooxs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. STAG- 
GERS) will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SPRINGER) will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS). 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill represents a 
3-year extension of existing law, with 
revisions and improvements unanimously 
agreed to by the committee, and we rec- 
ommend its adoption by the House. 

In 1966 our committee recommended, 
and the Congress adopted, a revision of 
section 314 of the Public Health Service 
Act which is today known as the 
Partnership for Health Act. The program 
established by this act in general pro- 
vides for Federal grant assistance to aid 
the States in comprehensive planning 
for health, and also provides assistance 
for areawide health planning agencies. 

CXVI——1773—Part 21 
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In addition, the legislation adopted in 
1966 provided for formula grants to all 
the States for health services, with the 
determination of individual priorities 
as &mong health programs being left to 
the States themselves. In addition, sec- 
tion 314(e), as revised in 1966, author- 
ized a program of project grants for 
health services within each of the 
States. 

The formula grant programs and the 
project grant programs in general are 
required to be conducted consistently 
with the overall State plan for health 
services adopted by the State compre- 
hensive health planning agencies. 

Since the establishment of the 1966 
legislation, we have considered exten- 
sions of a number of categorical grant 
programs, such as the mental retarda- 
tion legislation just recently passed by 
the House, the community mental 
health center legislation which became 
law earlier this year, as well as the Hill- 
Burton program. 

The problem of the relationship be- 
tween comprehensive health planning 
and the specific program oriented laws, 
such as Hill-Burton, is of concern to 
our committee, and it is our intention to 
review in connection with future exten- 
sions of the Hill-Burton and other such 
acts the proper relationship of compre- 
hensive health planning to the programs 
carried out under these acts. 

The bill reported by the committee 
authorizes for the programs under sec- 
tion 314 a total of $367.5 million for fiscal 
1971, $325 million for fiscal 1972, and 
$387 million for fiscal 1973 for the pro- 
grams of comprehensive planning, train- 
ing, formula grants, and project grants. 

In addition, existing law—section 304 
of the Public Health Service Act—au- 
thorizes a program of research and dem- 
onstrations into new methods of delivery 
of health services, such as innovative 
hospital construction, utilization of com- 
puters in medical applications, automa- 
tion of hospital and other medical equip- 
ment, and similar programs designed to 
aid in reducing costs of health care. The 
bill reported by the committee extends 
this program without change for 3 
additional years, authorizing $58 million 
in appropriations for fiscal 1971, $79 
million for fiscal 1972, and $94 million 
for fiscal 1973. 

The bill also provides for an expansion 
of the existing program for provision of 
health statistics and national health 
surveys and studies. This program has 
been in existence for a number of years, 
and aids in providing basic information 
needed by the Federal Government and 
by the States to pinpoint specific health 
problems susceptible to solution by Fed- 
eral and State legislative action. The 
amendments adopted by the committee 
would authorize an expansion of this 
program to provide for a cooperative 
program with the States and localities 
for producing comparabie and uniform 
health information and statistics. 

The bill authorizes $10 million for fis- 
cal 1971, $20 million for fiscal 1972, and 
$22 million for fiscal 1973 for these 


purposes. 
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In addition the legislation authorizes 
the administration of projects funded 
under separate provisions of the Public 
Health Service Act, or the Public Health 
Service and other acts, to permit ap- 
plicants to deal with only one Federal 
agency and to meet only one set of Fed- 
eral requirements. A very similar pro- 
vision, Government-wide in its appli- 
cation, is contained in legislation already 
passed by the House, H.R. 14517, the 
proposed Joint Funding Simplification 
Act. 

The bill also provides for the estab- 
lishment of a National Advisory Coun- 
cil to advise and consult with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare with respect to the administration 
of the partnership for health program. 
We feel that this will be of aid in the 
administration of the program, by pro- 
viding expert advice to the Secretary in 
this area. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee held 
hearings on this legislation, and both 
the Subcommittee on Public Health and 
Welfare and the full committee were 
unanimous in ordering the bill reported 
to the House. We urge its adoption by the 
House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, it is always difficult in 
considering the comprehensive health 
program and legislation to extend its 
authorizations to explain adequately the 
history of this effort and its relationship 
to other medical programs. It is a com- 
bination of longstanding arrangements 
which have been combined and to which 
have been added new and broader plan- 
ning efforts. 

The Federal Government has for many 
years supported the efforts of States 
and individual communities in fighting 
particular health dangers, the ramifica- 
tions of which brought them within the 
definition of public health problems. 
Among the categories involved have been 
vaccination programs for various dis- 
eases, control of venereal diseases, and in 
all 16 similar activities. Originally each 
of these was recognized as justifying na- 
tional recognition and support. In due 
course these various public health prob- 
lems presented less difficulty on a na- 
tionwide basis but were still very trou- 
blesome in certain areas. 

When it became evident that some 
areas would still need support in all or 
part of these categories while others 
could better use funds by concentrating 
on one or two, it was recognized by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and by the Congress that this 
fragmented system had outlived its use- 
fulness. One of the original purposes of 
the comprehensive health program, 
which was later called Partnership for 
Health, was to eliminate the categories 
and make funds available to the States 
for concentration on the most pressing 
need. 

Another major objective of the legisla- 
tion has been to encourage and support 
health planning on a State and area- 
wide basis. The very categorical charac- 
ter of the original system intended to put 
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blinders upon the administrators and 
render the effort parochial. If health 
services were ever to be coordinated it 
would have to be through a broad view 
of the needs as well as realistic invento- 
ries of the means available to meet those 
needs. The result of combining all of 
these things into one piece of legisla- 
tion has been an emphasis on planning 
at State and local levels combined with 
training, studies and demonstrations. 

While planning and experimentation 
have gone on and will continue into the 
future, it has been necessary, as it still is, 
to carry out the operational require- 
ments of these public health services. 
Because of this there has been a blend- 
ing of the old and cumbersome with 
the new and streamlined. 

The bil before us today continues 
these efforts by making available author- 
izations for the next 3 years. The 1971 
authorization amounts to $267 million 
as opposed to an appropriation of $247 
million, 

There are two features in the proposed 
legislation which are not included in the 
items within the budget but which would 
be handled in other ways and under 
other authorizations. These are the na- 
tional health studies and the demonstra- 
tions relating to health facilities and 
services. These two items together ac- 
count for $68 million of the 1971 author- 
izations included in the bill, 

The Members of the House have un- 
doubtedly noted that the main differ- 
ence between the health bills brought to 
the floor by the committee and the de- 
sires of the administration as to funding 
have rested mainly in the area of con- 
struction. This is not a construction pro- 
gram, and there is very litle disagree- 
ment as to either the objectives or the 
program items to be included. Here again 
the relationship between comprehensive 
health planning and regional health 
planning should be stressed. Because 
these two efforts are aimed at the same 
ultimate objective as far as planning 
is concerned they should come closer to- 
gether as time goes on. It has been the 
objective of the committee and of the 
legislation which the Congress has ap- 
proved in the past to bring this about in 
logical and timely fashion. This bill, like 
the one also before Congress on regional 
medical planning, will require coordina- 
tion at all levels particularly by requiring 
the participation of the authorities en- 
gaged in comprehensive health planning 
on the advisory boards of the regional 
medical activities. 

This bill also places increased interest 
on the gathering and dissemination of 
health statistics. This becomes more and 
more necessary if the best of medical 
knowledge is to be made available to 
doctors and patients no matter where 
they may be located. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the approval of 
the bill H.R. 18110 by the House. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
ROGERS). 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding 
and I rise in strong support of this legis- 
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lation—H.R. 18110. As has been pointed 
out this legislation is to extend for 3 
additional years programs that are now 
ongoing, particularly to bring about bet- 
ter planning in our health approach 
needs for the American people, areawide 
planning and statewide planning. This 
is an essential step and I think from the 
evidence we have heard in the commit- 
tee hearings show that we are making 
substantial progress now in these fields. 

Also as the Members know this Con- 
gress approved some years ago the pro- 
posal that we would get into block grants 
for the States for comprehensive health 
programs or partnership for health pro- 
grams and this is an extension of that 
program as well. 

Now there will be times I am sure when 
certain health problems come to the 
fore where we may have to zero in on 
with categorical grants such as com- 
municable diseases but this basic ap- 
proach of block grants is the one we want 
to continue and this legislation does that. 

Mr. Chairman, I think Congress can 
be very proud of what is being accom- 
plished in this program and I am very 
hopeful because of the planning that we 
can lead to a reduction in many areas of 
health diseases and in fact to prevent 
duplication of services and facilities 
which add to the cost. 

Although the comprehensive health 
planning program—partnership for 
health—is just now beginning to really 
get off the ground, I am confident that 
with a few changes the program will go 
far to assist in organizing the rather un- 
organized, disoriented health care de- 
livery system that exists in our Nation 
today. The amendments to this program 
are intended to extend and expand the 
authorizations for 3 additional years for 
grants for health services and facilities 
research and development, for formula 
and project grants for comprehensive 
health planning at the State and area- 
wide levels, for State public health serv- 
ices, for new and demonstration health 
services delivery projects, and for train- 
ing related to these activities. 

H.R. 18110 would authorize $335.5 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1971, $425 million for fiscal 
1972, and $505 million for fiscal 1973 for 
a total of $1,465.5 million for the three 
programs. The comprehensive health 
planning authorizations in the bill total 
$267.5 million for fiscal 1971, $325 million 
for fiscal 1972, and $389 million for fiscal 
1973 for a total authorization for extend- 
ing the program for 3 years of $981.5 
million. 

H.R. 18110 extends the program of 
grants to States for comprehensive 
health planning with authorizations of 
$10 million for fiscal 1971, $15 million for 
fiscal 1972, and $20 million for fiscal 1973. 
The State planning agencies are now be- 
ginning to progress from the organiza- 
tional level to the planning level and are 
demonstrating their effectiveness in re- 
ducing duplication of health care delivery 
resources such as facilities, manpower, 
and services within the boundaries of the 
States. The provisions of this bill will 
strengthen the organization of the State 
health planning agencies by requiring 
representation of those involved in re- 
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gional medical programs on State health 
planning councils. The bill would also 
broaden the coverage of the planning of 
health facilities and manpower to in- 
clude environmental considerations as 
they relate to public health. 

Section 314(b) extends the project 
grants for areawide health planning with 
authorizations of $15 million for fiscal 
1971, $25 million for fiscal 1972, and $40 
million for fiscal 1973 for a total of $80 
million. The bill would require that area- 
wide planning agencies will give reason- 
able assurances to the Secretary that 
they have provided for areawide planning 
councils to coordinate their planning ef- 
forts and that they have made provision 
for assisting health care facilities in their 
areas to develop a program for capital ex- 
penditures for replacement, moderniza- 
tion, and expansion which is consistent 
with their State plan and which would 
not add to duplication of facilities and 
services. 

Section 314(c) would extend health 
planning training grants under the pres- 
ent law for an additional 3 years at au- 
thorization levels of $8 million for fiscal 
1971, $10 million for fiscal 1972, and $12 
million for fiseal 1973. 

Section 314(d) would extend and in- 
crease the authorizations for State for- 
mula grants at a level of $125 million for 
fiscal 1971, $140 million for fiscal 1972, 
and $160 million for fiscal 1973. Written 
into the bill is also a provision which 
woud make it a requirement that appli- 
cations for these grants from the States 
would make assurances that the State 
plan is compatible with the total health 
program of the State. Section 314(e) 
would extend and increase the authoriza- 
tions for project grants at a level of 
$109 million for fiscal 1971, $135 million 
for fiscal 1972, and $157 for fiscal 1973. 
The bill also contains a provision requir- 
ing that project grants may be made only 
if the application for these grants have 
been referred for review and comment to 
the appropriate areawide health planning 
agency or agencies. 

The bill also provides for the establish- 
ment of a National Advisory Council on 
Comprehensive Health Planning Pro- 
grams, The Council consists of 16 mem- 
bers including leaders in the fields of 
the fundamental sciences, the medical 
sciences, or the organization, delivery, 
and financing of health care. Council 
membership will also include officials in 
State and areawide health planning 
agencies, leaders in health care admini- 
stration, community, State and other 
public affairs, and representatives of the 
consumers of health care. In order to 
clarify the committee’s intent regarding 
individuals in the “fundamental sci- 
ences,” I would like to say that this is 
intended to mean those clinical fields in- 
cluding medicine, dentistry, optometry, 
pharmacy, osteopathy, and veterinary 
medicine where relevant to human 
health, and other health-related fields 
and fundamental and applied sciences. 

It shall be the function of the council 
to advise and assist the Secretary in the 
preparation of general regulations and 
policy matters arising with respect to the 
administration of the program and to re- 
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view the accomplishments of the pro- 
gram annually to determine their effec- 
tiveness in carrying out its purposes. 

H.R. 18110 wil go far to consolidate 
the existing comprehensive health plan- 
ning program so that it will more effec- 
tively deal with the problems of orga- 
nizing the health care delivery system in 
our Nation. Its provisions require in- 
creased cooperation with the regional 
medical program so that these agencies 
can more efficiently coordinate their 
sometimes overlapping activities. 'To 
combine these programs at the present 
time would probably destroy their indi- 
vidual functions. Therefore I urge sup- 
port of H.R. 18110. 

THE BRUTAL ASSASSINATION OF DAN A. MITRIONE 
IN URUGUAY 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GERALD R. FORD). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GERALD R. 
Forn was allowed to speak out of order.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I raise my voice today in the hope 
that peoples of the world of whatever 
persuasion, creed or nationality will 
realize that the death Monday of an 
American citizen in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, at the hands of Communist 
terrorists is a senseless, savage, cowardly 
act; it is now clear for all the world to 
see how these people plan to bring about 
changes in their society. The wave of 
revulsion which has followed this brutal 
&ct proclaims the total bankruptcy of 
terrorism, from whatever end of the 
spectrum, as an instrument of political 
action. 

Dan A. Mitrione, chief public safety 
adviser of our AID program of assistance 
to the Uruguayan police was doing his 
job, helping the Uruguayan police to be 
more effective in providing service to 
the public in a modern and humane man- 
ner. Indeed he was trying to help the 
police assume their proper role in Uru- 
guayan society. His assassination at the 
hands of the subversive movement for 
national liberation bodes ill for the con- 
tinued growth of this society. 

It has been suggested by some that 
this tragedy raises questions as to 
whether the United States should be en- 
gaged in this activity. I submit that it 
proves instead how important it is for 
us to persevere in this essential task. 

The frequent reference we have heard 
to “political prisoners" is totally mis- 
leading. The MLN demanded release of 
all “political prisoners" held by the Gov- 
ernment as ransom. It should be noted 
that these people are not being held nor 
were they convicted because of their po- 
litical beliefs. They are criminals ar- 
rested for murder, bank robbery, extor- 
tion, and the like. Constant reference to 
them otherwise by us all gives an er- 
roneous impression as to why they are 
being held by the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment. 

I have seen some reference to this sub- 
versive group that it has a Robin Hood 
image. Dan Mitrione's murder should 
dispell any doubt that this group is any- 
thing but a Communist-led gang intent 
on the overthrow of the democratically 
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elected government of President Pacheco 
Areco. 

I view with equal concern the plight of 
Mr. Claude Fly, an American agricul- 
turist in the employ of the Uruguayan 
Government who is still being held by the 
terrorists. I am confident that the Uru- 
guayan Government and particularly the 
Uruguayan police did all in their power 
to obtain the release of Mr. Mitrione. I 
am confident that they will continue to 
be unwavering in their efforts to effect 
Mr. Fly's release and that of the Bra- 
zilian consul, Mr. Aloysio Mares Dias 
Comide. I commend the tireless efforts 
of the American Ambassador, Charles 
Adair, the many officials in the Depart- 
ment of State who have worked tirelessly 
for the past week in an effort to effect 
Mitrione's release, and I especially com- 
mend Mr. Byron Engle, Director of the 
Office of Public Safety in AID for the 
leading role he played in this effort. Ex- 
pressions of concern by the Pope lead us 
to hope that the subversives will bend to 
public opinion and release the remaining 
hostages. 

Mr. Mitrione's body is being flown back 
tonight to his hometown of Richmond, 
Ind., for burial and the tribute of his for- 
mer neighbors and friends. The Uru- 
guayan Government will pay its last 
tribute to him before the plane leaves to- 
night bearing his body and grieving wife 
and children away from the locale of his 
murder. His comrades in the police force 
there will have the job of bringing to jus- 
tice those responsible for his brutal 
murder. 

This Government must do all in its 
power to assist the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment to assure that the assassins pay the 
price for their crime and that such 
crimes are condemned throughout the 
world. 

The coldblooded murder of Mr. Mitri- 
one shocks us all and prompts us to re- 
new our prayers for those still being held. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to congratulate the 
gentleman on his statement. I certainly 
associate myself with the gentleman's 
remarks, and wish to extend my deepest 
sympathy to Mr. Mitrione's family. 

This is a shocking tragedy. It was bru- 
tal, senseless, and inexcusable. The per- 
petrators of this coldblooded murder 
must be brought to justice promptly. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I commend the gentleman for his 
statement. I am sure we all share his 
feelings of concern. 

I would hope that our Government 
would offer sufficient moneys as a re- 
ward for any information which will 
bring those who have brought about this 
tragedy to justice. I would think this 
would be one thing we could do very 
quickly, to offer a reward for informa- 
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tion leading to the arrest, trial and con- 
viction of those who are responsible. I 
am wiring the Secretary of State today 
urging that this be done. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. HALL). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend the committee for all the hear- 
ings and for this report on the Com- 
prehensive Health Planning and Serv- 
ices Act of 1970. This is another health 
bill and, indeed, it comes from the dis- 
tinguished Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce that handles almost 
all health matters, indeed, all health 
matters except those involving taxation. 

'The time has long since come when we 
should devote more of the taxable funds 
we take from the taxpayers, whether it 
be progressive or regressive taxes, to the 
care of our own people, and as a doctor 
in the House, I can think of no better 
place to spend it than on the health of 
the people. 

I suppose that with the exception of 
Dr. Tim Carter of the committee and 
Dr. Morean, there is no one outside of 
the committee that has interested him- 
self more in these programs that are 
melded together here than has the gen- 
tleman from Missouri now speaking in 
the well. This involves the basic Public 
Health Services Act and, as has been so 
well said, it does extend in many areas 
and amalgamates or melds together the 
various programs in order to avoid dupli- 
cation, overlapping, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, these programs are 
working. There is no question about that. 
They have increased the health of the 
Nation, the reporting ability, the co- 
ordinating, and the staffing, so to speak, 
of medical knowledge so that it is uni- 
versally applicable in a quality manner. 
I think there is no question but that it 
has maintained quality health care in 
keeping with the technological break- 
throughs of the profession that has led to 
the extension of life, albeit, it is not re- 
sponsible for the continued support of 
the very life that it extends. 

I would particulary commend the com- 
mittee for taking over the neighborhood 
health centers from OEO and placing 
them under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. There are many 
other areas in which they could be com- 
mended. I am sorry that time does not 
allow all of that. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I think the 
people of America should know, and cer- 
tainly the members of this Committee 
on the State of the Union as a whole 
should know that any progression by fis- 
cal year estimates of the cost of this care 
should be self-limiting. The long-ranged 
definition of the success or failure of 
these programs is bound to be failure if 
the costs do not become self-limiting at 
some future date. If we were to go from 
over a third of a billion dollars in fiscal 
year 1971 to a half billion a year in 
fiscal year 1973, there should be adequate 
explanation therefor, and it ought to be 
more than a “guesstimate” of cost and 
usages of the taxpayers’ money. These 
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are tremendous sums, They are of neces- 
sity estimates, and these are the au- 
thorizations that come home to roost in 
the form of appropriations, and what- 
ever Congressmen and whatever Repre- 
sentatives may be here 2 years from now, 
they will have to live with that which we 
authorize today, and all of us have seen 
this to the point of difficulty in balancing 
any budget or living within any priorities. 

I want it understood that I am for 
these priorities. Perhaps I am prejudiced. 
But again I want to point out that by 
these very acts we have not only made 
the people of America believe that 
through comprehensive care or neigh- 
borhood health planning or medicare or 
medicaid or Hill-Burton construction or 
care of the mental retardees or the spe- 
cific disabilities or whatnot, all of which 
have become sacred cows, that we have 
weaned them away from the idea of se- 
curing their own futures and provid- 
ing their own ways and avoiding being 
publie charges, just as, indeed, by the 
same activities we are more and more 
supporting the hospitals, nursing, and 
professional care by physicians and their 
adjuvant aides. One wonders how long 
Federal taxes can provide the sustenance 
and expect essentials such as well and 
moral stamina to persist in our peoples— 
or do we? 

The statement has been made here on 
the floor today that medicare and medic- 
aid are paying 72 percent of the health 
bill for the Nation’s aged. This is per- 
haps very commendable. Certainly it is 
in keeping with the intent of Congress, 
but this is a dramatic shift from only 4 
years ago when 70 percent of the health 
expenses for the elderly were privately 
paid. Perhaps a change in 1 or 2 percent- 
age points is not very important. The 
thing I am trying to drive home, Mr. 
Chairman, is that the importance in such 
a statement and the dramatic effect, is 
that we have shifted into a 72 percent- 
age of public care of all the aging, just 
as we are in hospital construction and 
mental care and retardation care and 
professional care and everything else, 
away from that which a few years ago 
was privately paid. 

I just think it is important that we 
know what we are doing within the pro- 
visions of this and other associated and 
so-called health-care bills. In spite of 
all that and in keeping with the sign of 
the times, I suppose the thing to do is to 
go ahead and aid and abet these insti- 
tutions and the training of staff person- 
nel, so that we can, indeed, staff that 
which we builded and continue, ade- 
quate, if not better, medical care of the 
public. We have long since started down 
this trail. 

I am always reminded that in 1954 I 
was told by a great educator that by the 
year 1960, we would be 700,000 class- 
rooms short if the Federal Government 
did not provide Federal classrooms in 
elementary and seeondary education. 
The fact of the matter is that we did 
not, and ended up less than 40,000 short 
in 1960; because those estimators and 
harbingers of doom had forgotten to 
realize that, left alone and without Fed- 
eral care, the local school boards would 
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build adequate numbers of classrooms— 
minus 40,000 vis-a-vis the 700,000—to 
take care of the people as they estimated 
them in the local districts. 

One is bound to wonder what would 
happen if we removed the Federal source 
of continuing health-care funds in all of 
these programs, and if we stayed our tip- 
toeing down the primrose path of social- 
ism, at least in health care and health 
services, if the families and local com- 
munities would not themselves ade- 
quately care for sick and disabled peo- 
ple as they have in the past. 

Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, is the 
gentleman from Missouri in favor of the 
bil we have before the Committee at 
the present time? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, had the 
gentleman from California been pres- 
ent at the beginning of my statement, 
he would have heard me say I am 
strongly in favor of the bill as the Com- 
mittee brought it forward. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. HALL) for 
his comments. I think they were well 
taken, based on his role as a doctor, as to 
what we are doing. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. JAR- 
MAN), who is the chairman of the sub- 
committee which reported the bill. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 18110, a bill to extend 
the programs of assistance of the States 
and localities for comprehensive health 
planning and other purposes. 

The first major objective of the bill is 
to extend and modify the Partnership 
for Health Act. This program represents 
a primary key for reshaping the Nation’s 
60-billion-dollar-a-year health industry 
into a better organized, more complete, 
efficient, and effective system. 

When the Congress first enacted the 
Partnership for Health in 1966, it ac- 
knowledged the necessity for encourag- 
ing and assisting communities and 
States—working in concert with all in- 
terested parties—to take stock of their 
own health problems and resources and 
to determine the means best suited to 
their situations for solving the problems. 

Congress can take pride in the many 
notable activities underway and the 
significant acomplishments already 
achieved through the Partnership for 
Health. They are encouraging signs that 
Comprehensive Health Planning, and its 
related program of specialized training, 
and the development of comprehensive 
health services will, in fact, make a ma- 
jor difference in the improvement of 
health and health services. 

The bill includes several new features 
to improve cooperation and coordination 
of national efforts. H.R. 18110 will re- 
quire the appointment of a National Ad- 
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visory Council on Comprehensive Health 
Planning Programs to advise and assist 
the Secretary, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, regarding regu- 
lations and policies related to these pro- 
grams, and to place increased emphasis 
on: First, the cooperation and coordina- 
tion between these programs and the 
regional medical programs; and, sec- 
ond, the relationship between improved 
organization and delivery of health serv- 
ices and financing such services. 

H.R. 18110 also adds greater flexibility 
for responding to and coordinating the 
development of more comprehensive and 
new health services by providing joint 
funding arrangements for single projects 
that include more than one of various 
HEW programs, and also for single proj- 
ects by more than one Federal agency. 

The proposed amendments regarding 
health statistics, a second objective of 
the bill, would change section 305(a) of 
the Public Health Service Act to reflect 
the increasing demand for data regard- 
ing health care resources, environmental 
and social health hazards, and family 
formation, growth, and dissolution. In 
addition, an assurance of confidentialiv:; 
would be added for certain records con- 
taining information of a personal and 
privileged nature and identifiable as to 
source. 

Most importantly, authorization would 
be provided to develop and demonstrate 
models of a cooperative Federal-State- 
local health statistics system. The Fed- 
eral Government is now dependent upon 
State and local sources for many types 
of health statistics, principally in fields 
of births, deaths, health facilities, and 
manpower. On the other hand, local 
areas often rely on Federal statistical re- 
sources for information which they 
should be obtaining for themselves in a 
detail that would permit adequate health 
planning and evaluation of program 
progress, The intent of this legislation is 
to carry on the research needed to de- 
velop a cooperative system in which each 
level of jurisdiction carries on those 
functions for which it has the greatest 
capability, with an interchange of statis- 
tical information of uniform quality and 
comparability. Such a system would add 
substantially to the volume and quality of 
baseline data needed for comprehensive 
health planning and assessment of prog- 
ress toward the delivery of adequate 
health care. 

The third major objective of the bill is 
to extend section 304 of the Public Health 
Service Act which provides the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare with 
his principal authority to assist commu- 
nities to improve their health services 
through research and development. Sec- 
tion 304, administered by the National 
Center for Health Services Research and 
Development, authorizes grants and con- 
tracts for research, development, demon- 
strations, and related training in all as- 
pects and problems of the organization, 
delivery, and financing of health services 
in hospitals, other health care facilities, 
and in communities and populations. Ex- 
periments may be conducted on the con- 
struction, organization, and operation of 
hospitals and other facilities, experi- 
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mental automated equipment, new ca- 
reers in health services and new methods 
of training health personnel, and on en- 
tire new systems for organizing, deliver- 
ing and financing health services in com- 
munities. Under the unique provisions 
of section 304 the National Center in the 
past 2 years has developed cooperative 
arrangements with the leaders of the 
health professions and institutions to 
direct contract-supported research and 
development on the practical problems 
involved in extending access to health 
services while containing costs and main- 
taining quality of services. These coop- 
erative R. & D. arrangements also assure 
that the early achievements of projects 
in one locality will be rapidly commu- 
nicated through professional channels to 
doctors and hospitals in many other 
places. The authority of section 304 is 
also administered by the national cen- 
ter to maximize cooperation with region- 
al medical programs and comprehensive 
health planning and simplify joint action 
of two or more of these programs in many 
communities. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that these 
programs, and the modifications and im- 
provements relating to them included in 
H.R. 18110, are vital to the Nation's ef- 
forts to make accessible to every Amer- 
ican, at a price he can pay, the highest 
quality of health and medical care at- 
tainable. I recommend, therefore, the 
enactment of H.R. 18110. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. I appreciate the fine 
statement the gentleman has made. The 
House is indebted to the committee and 
to him as chairman of the subcommittee 
for the tremendous amount of work 
which has been done in the health field 
since he has been the chairman of that 
subcommittee. 

As a fellow Oklahoman, I want to say 
I am personally very proud of the gen- 
tleman's work and take pleasure in 
recognizing it before our colleagues. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for his commendation and his efforts in 
support of our subcommittee and the full 
committee. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
want to join the majority leader in com- 
mending the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and every member of the subcom- 
mittee. I know of no committee of the 
House which ever worked longer in a 
year than this committee has on health 
bills. 

The bil wé have before us now re- 
quired 40 executive sessions. Members 
can imagine all of the arguments and so 
on which occurred. 

The committee members have worked 
not only in the morning but also many 
evenings, trying to get the bills com- 
pleted. They have had a constant flow of 
legislation coming from the committee. It 
has been a hard-working committee. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Jarman) and every 
member of the committee for the great 
work they have done. 
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Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I support 
H.R. 18110, a bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend the pro- 
grams of assistance to the States and 
comprehensive health 


localities for 
planning. 
The purpose of the bill is to extend, 
for 3 additional years, sections 304 and 
314 of the Public Health Service Act. 
Grants for health services and facili- 
ties research and development, for for- 
mula and project grants for comprehen- 
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sive health planning to the State and 
areawide levels, for State public health 
services, for new and demonstration 
health services delivery projects, and for 
training related to these activities. The 
bill also provides for development of a 
cooperative Federal-State-local statistic 
and information system to produce com- 
parable and uniform health data 
throughout the Nation. 

A table showing the authorization 
levels follows: 


SUMMARY TABLE, AUTHORIZATION LEVELS 
[In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year— 
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OTHER PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


In addition to the foregoing, the bill 
would accomplish the following: 

First, make explicit the concern of 
comprehensive health planning with 
environmental health; 

Second, strengthen the working rela- 
tionships between comprehensive health 
planning agencies and regional medical 
programs, by requiring representation of 
the regional medical programs on plan- 
ning advisory councils; 

Third, provide for the establishment of 
areawide advisory councils with a mem- 
bership representation of the public vol- 
untary, and nonprofit private groups 
concerned with health, local government, 
regional medical programs, and con- 
sumers of health services; 

Fourth, require areawide comprehen- 
sive health planning agencies to provide 
for assistance to health care facilities in 
their respective areas in developing pro- 
grams for capital expenditures for re- 
placement, modernization, and expansion 
consistent with overall State plans; 

Fifth, require that the State plan for 
public health services be compatible with 
the total health program of the State; 

Sixth, authorize, as supportable costs 
of health services development projects 
under section 314(e), payments for equity 
requirements and amortization of loans 
on facilities acquired from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity; 

Seventh, provide that project applica- 
tions involving the furnishing of public 
health services under 314(e) be referred 
for review and comment to the appro- 
priate areawide comprehensive health 
planning agency; 

Eighth, expand the scope of the na- 
tional health survey authorized under 
section 305 to include (a) health care 
resources, (b) environmental and social 
health hazards, and (c) family formia- 
tion, birth, and dissolution; and guar- 
antee the confidentiality of information 
obtained through such studies and 
surveys; 


Ninth, provide for a National Advisory 
Council on Comprehensive Health Plan- 
ning Programs of 16 members with rep- 
resentation of the various relevant health 
interests prescribed. The Council is 
charged with advising and assisting the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare regarding regulations and policies 
relating to the administration of the 
comprehensive health planning and pub- 
lic health services functions under speci- 
fied provisions of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, with increased emphasis to be 
placed on the cooperation and coordina- 
tion of these programs with regional 
medical programs and on the relation- 
ship between the improved organization 
and delivery of health services and the 
financing of such services. The Council 
is also required to review annually the 
authorized grant programs under these 
provisions to determine their effective- 
ness in carrying out the purposes of the 
legislation. 

Tenth, amend title V of the Public 
Health Service Act to facilitate the ad- 
ministration of jointly funded projects 
under more than one statute adminis- 
tered by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, or by the Depart- 
ment and/or by one or more other Fed- 
eral agencies. In such cases, regulatory 
or contract requirements of a technical 
nature may be waived, a single unit may 
be designated to administer the project, 
and a single non-Federal share require- 
ment may be established according to 
the proportion of funds advanced by each 
Federal agency. 

One of the features of the bill is the 
improvement and broader use of the 
Medex experiment which utilizes return- 
ing medical corpsmen and other health- 
trained personnel to relieve doctors of 
many services which these persons are 
competent to handle. The program has 
been a resounding success and does much 
to increase medical services, The infor- 
mation system which will be created 
under the bill wil make it possible for 
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persons living some distance from ex- 
perimental medical facilities to reap the 
benefits of national progress which is not 
afforded to them at this time. 

The purposes of this bil are carried 
out primarily through comprehensive 
health planning programs. These are 
located in nearly every State and more 
than half the population of the United 
States now lives in areas served by area- 
wide comprehensive. health planning 
agencies. It is hoped that such programs 
will cover the entire Nation in the next 
few years. 

One of the unique factors of this bill 
is that it allows State plans to address 
themselves to individual problems. For 
example, in the Watts community in Los 
Angeles a successful program utilizing 
the facilities of medical schools in that 
area along with local hospitals has 
brought about better health care to those 
living in depressed conditions. 

Similarly, programs have been ini- 
tiated in rural communities by bringing 
State medical schools into the areas for 
health treatments. 

The bill is endorsed by all concerned 
persons, including HEW and the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, as a 
cosponsor and supporter of the original 
partnership for health measure that was 
enacted in 1967, I intend to further sup- 
port, and I hope this House will over- 
whelmingly approve, this currently pro- 
posed measure, H.R. 18110, the Com- 
prehensive Health Plan and Services Act 
of 1970. 

The principal purposes of this pending 
measure are to extend and expand for 3 
additional years the appropriation au- 
thorizations contained in the Public 
Health Service Act, for grants for health 
services and facilities research and de- 
velopment, for formula and project 
grants for comprehensive health plan- 
ning at the State and areawide levels, 
for State public health services, for new 
and demonstration health services de- 
livery projects, for training related to 
these activities and to also provide initial 
authority for the development of a coop- 
erative Federal-State-local statistics and 
information system to produce compa- 
rable and uniform health data through- 
out the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question 
that our unfortunate national crisis in 
health care services is becoming increas- 
ingly intensified and apparent practically 
every day. This bill recognizes this crisis 
development and intensification and rep- 
resents a sound attempt to sensibly meet 
and overcome it. In simple substance it is 
designed to extend and improve the basic 
partnership for health programs already 
approved by the Congress and further 
enable the Federal Government, States, 
and communities to more efficiently and 
effectively coordinate professional per- 
sonnel efforts and medical plant re- 
sources to insure that no person any- 
where in this country will be denied rea- 
sonable access to essential health 
services. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question 
whatever that the authorizations pro- 
posed are in sensible accord with our 
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critical health service needs and that the 
provisions of the bill represent the con- 
tinuation of a sound and prudent invest- 
ment in the national interest. This is cer- 
tainly a measure which can truly be said 
to be “good for all Americans,” and I 
earnestly hope it is soon and resound- 
ingly adopted by the House. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I urge support of the bill H.R. 18110 to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
extend the programs of assistance to the 
States and localities for comprehensive 
health planning. This bill promises to 
streamline the organization of our $60 
billion per year health industry, thereby 
creating a more efficient and effective 
system for the conduction of research 
and administration of services. 

Testimony before the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has indicated that comprehensive health 
planning and its related programs of 
training and service development have 
made a tremendous contribution to the 
much needed improvement oz health and 
health services. We are experiencing con- 
siderable returns from our initial invest- 
ment in comprehensive health planning, 
but to fully realize the initiations of the 
Public Health Service Act, the present 
programs must be extended locally where 
they will be more accessible to the con- 
sumer, thereby making the State and 
national programs more workable. 

The bil will require that regional 
medical programs be represented on the 
State health planning and advisory 
councils. Since these regional programs 
promote health services of all kinds de- 
signed to operate for the best interests 
of their particular geographic area, they 
are of vital concern to comprehensive 
health planning in communities and 
States. Local comprehensive health 
planning agencies will have a voice in the 
development of public health service 
projects in their respective areas. 

Whereas the existing law does not re- 
quire that State comprehensive health 
planning provide for environmental 
health, H.R. 18110 specifies that envi- 
ronmental considerations as related to 
public health must be included, of course, 
for the programs to be truly “сотрге- 
hensive.” 

Another improvement over the exist- 
ing law is the provision for the establish- 
ment of advisory councils on which spe- 
cific areawide health interests are repre- 
sented similar to the State health plan- 
ning council setup, here made up of pub- 
lic, voluntary, and nonprofit private 
groups concerned with health, local gov- 
ernors, regional medical programs; and 
most importantly, consumers of health 
services. 

The present law requires State com- 
prehensive health planning to provide 
assistance for each State health facility 
in developing programs of capital ex- 
penditures for replacement, moderniza- 
tion, and expansion consistent with over- 
all State planning. Comparable require- 
ments were not placed upon the local 
health planning agencies which are most 
accessible to the public. Fortunately, the 
provisions of H.R. 18110 will increase 
the quality standards of those areawide 
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agencies by extending the development 
requirements to the grassroots level. 

To assist the local and State advisory 
councils, H.R. 18110 provides for the 
establishment of a National Advisory 
Council on Comprehensive Health Plan- 
ning Programs, This committee will ad- 
vise and assist the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare regarding regu- 
lations and policies of these programs 
and will evaluate the effectiveness of all 
grants in carrying out the purposes of 
programs. The worth of this evaluatory 
function cannot be denied, for it will help 
prevent wasting of funds. 

Sorely lacking are information and 
statistics for truly effective health plan- 
ning. The Federal-State-local organiza- 
tion hopefully will rectify these inade- 
quacies. The 3-year extension of funds 
will also aid in the exploration of new 
research techniques utilized with dra- 
matic effectiveness by the National 
Institutes of Health and thereby may 
help cut increasing health costs without 
sacrificing quality of services. 

Mr. Chairman, we live at a time of 
ever-increasing concern over the quality 
of life. In our fight to protect and im- 
prove the conditions of existence, what 
could be a more basic goal than good 
health? The provisions of H.R. 18110 
will benefit all Americans, and I urge my 
colleagues to vote for this legislation. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
express my support for this legislation to 
extend and expand programs adminis- 
tered under the Public Health Service 
Act. The bill—it would authorize spend- 
ing of $335.5 million in fiscal 1971, $425 
million in fiscal 1972, $505 million in 
fiscal 1973—promises to bring the act up 
close to what many health experts would 
consider its full potential. The need for 
better health care planning and health 
care research is so obvious it hardly war- 
rants mention here. A glance at any hos- 
pital—or any other kind of health care 
facility, for that matter—makes this 
need startlingly plain. The number of 
trained health personnel, the number of 
available beds, the number of labora- 
tories, the number of buildings them- 
selves all lag far behind the very mini- 
mum necessary. 

The Public Health Service Act—more 
specifically, its sections 304 and 313— 
offers Federal grants to improve health 
services and health research. It provides 
formula grants, moreover, for a variety 
of other health programs: planning at 
the State and regional levels, the States’ 
health services and demonstration proj- 
ects, training programs in general. Under 
the legislation now before us, tbe act 
would be expanded to— 

Bring environmental health within the 
scope of health planning; 

Include health care resources, environ- 
mental health hazards and family size 
information in the National Health 
Survey; 

Establish area advisory councils and 
stipulate that area health planning 
agencies help health care facilities in 
program development; 

Improve coordination between area 


and State health programs; 


Give area planning agencies an oppor- 
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tunity to review project grants within 
their regions, helping to eliminate the 
kind of duplication and competition that 
threatens health care; and 

Establish a National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Comprehensive Health Planning 
Programs. 

As I said in offering the “health emer- 
gency amendment” a few weeks ago—the 
amendment seeking full funding of 
HEW's health programs—the phrase 
“crisis in health care" is not just another 
empty shiboleth. It is today a stark re- 
ality. Without adequate health care pro- 
grams, and without adequate funding for 
such programs, health care in the United 
States may verge on chaos within the 
near future. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I urge passage 
of this bill. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I risé to express my support 
of the Comprehensive Health Planning 
and Services Act of 1970. This bill is vital 
to National, State, and local public 
health programs and I urge its over- 
whelming approval by the House today. 

The bill will provide grants for health 
services and facilities research and de- 
velopment, formula and project grants 
for comprehensive health planning at 
the State and regional levels, State pub- 
lic health services, new and demonstra- 
tion health services delivery projects, 
and training related to these projects. 

In addition, the bill provides, for the 
first time, authority for the development 
of a cooperative Federal-State-local sta- 
tistics and information system to pro- 
duce comparable and uniform health 
data throughout the Nation. 

While the Congress officially recog- 
nized over a century ago the need for 
cooperation between the Federal and 
State Governments in the control and 
prevention of disease, it was not until 
recently that the Congress adopted the 
comprehensive approach for the support 
of State and local health initiatives based 
upon sound planning and matching pay- 
ments. 

We must recognize the fact that good 
health is of prime importance if we are to 
be successful in improving the quality of 
American life. We must provide ade- 
quate health care as a basis for achiev- 
ing other goals of our society. 

The drive toward improved quality of 
our health care services must have 
realistic administration if it is to succeed. 
The comprehensive approach embodied 
in this legislation recognizes the need to 
eliminate the multitude and variety of 
requirements for applications for assist- 
ance. This will encourage the States to 
determine health needs, set health goals 
and start achievement activities with a 
minimum of administrative problems. 

This measure, Mr. Chairman, has my 
fullest support. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS, Mr. Chairman, 
I rise this afternoon to support H.R. 
18110, the Comprehensive Health Plan- 
ning and Services Act of 1970. 

The program we are considering today 
is a critical part of our effort to reshape 
the Nation's health industry into a more 
effective system 

I think the committee and the spon- 
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sors of this legislation deserve the com- 
mendation of every Member of the 
House for their work on this bill. 

Once again, the committee demon- 
strated its concern for the health care 
of American citizens as it has in devel- 
oping health proposals in recent years. 
We know that unless we can deliver 
health care to the public in an orderly 
and efficient manner, all of our medical 
research will go in vain. 

The Comprehensive Health Planning 
and Services Act of 1970 is a major step 
in making that delivery of health care 
more orderly. 

In its expansion of the authorization 
for health services and facilities research 
and development, this bill will do much 
to improve comprehensive health plan- 
ning at the State and regional levels. 

But Mr. Chairman, perhaps the great- 
est accomplishment of this bill lies in the 
provision which authorizes the initial 
development of a Federal-State health 
information system, 

As anyone who has been active in the 
area of health legislation knows, it of- 
ten is difficult to obtain the statistical 
information needed to establish the need 
for new or improved programs. 

Health data not only varies in form 
from State to State, but often it is im- 
possible to find national data because of 
inconsistencies in local reporting. 

The program initiated by this bill can 
end the inconsistency. It can make pos- 
sible the kind of research into health 
needs of America that we must have in 
order to meet the crisis in public health 


care. 
Mr. Chairman, I fully support the bill 


which is before the House today and 
urge each of my colleagues to vote for 
it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 18110 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
"Comprehensive Health Planning and Serv- 
ices Act of 1970". 

SEC. 2. (a) Section 314(а) (1) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “апа” immediately after "June 30, 
1969," and by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
“, $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, $15,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972 and $20,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973". 

(b) Section 314(a) (2) (B) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “(including represent- 
atives of the regional medical p: )" im- 
mediately after "concerned with health". 

(c) Section 314(a) (2) (C) 1s amended by 
inserting immediately before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “and in- 
cluding environmental considerations as they 
relate to public health". 

Szc.3. (8) The first sentence of section 314 
(b) of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended by striking out “ending June 30, 
1970" and inserting in lieu thereof "ending 
June 30, 1973". 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
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striking out “апа” immediately following 
“June 30, 1969,” and by inserting immediately 
before the period at the end the following: 
“, $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, and $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1978”. 

(c) Such section is further amended by in- 
serting "(1)" immediately after “(b)” and 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(2) Grants under this subsection may be 
made only upon an application approved by 
the Secretary which contains or is supported 
by reasonable assurances that— 

"(A) areawide agencies have provided for 
the establishment of an areawide health 
planning council, which shall include repre- 
sentatives of public, voluntary, and non- 
profit private agencies, institutions, and or- 
ganizations concerned with health, includ- 
ing representatives of the interests of local 
government, of the regional medical pro- 
gram, and of consumers of health services; 
and 

“(B) the areawide health planning agen- 
cy has made provision for assisting health 
care facilities in its area to develop a pro- 
gram for capital expenditures for replace- 
ment, modernization, and expansion which 
1s consistent with an overall State plan 
which will meet the needs of the State and 
the area for health care facilities, equip- 
ment, and services without duplication and 
otherwise in the most efficient and economi- 
cal manner.” 

Src, 4, Section 314(c) of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by striking out “end- 
ing June 30, 1970" and inserting in lieu 
thereof "ending June 30, 1973”; by striking 
out “and” immediately after “June 30, 
1969,"; and by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
** $8,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, $10,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, and $12,000,000, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973". 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 314(d) (1) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act is amended by strik- 
ing out "and" immediately after “June 30, 
1969," and by inserting after “June 30, 
1970,' the following: $125,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, $140,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
$160,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
3, 1973,". 

(b) Section 314(d) (2) (С). of such Act is 
amended by striking out “and (Ш)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(1)” and by in- 
serting before the semicolon at the end 
thereof the following: “; and (iv) the plan is 
compatible with the total health program 
of the State”. 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 314(e) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by striking 
out “and” immediately after “June 30, 
1969,” and by inserting after “June 30, 1970,” 
the following: “$109,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, $135,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
$157,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973,". 

(b) The first sentence of 314(e) is further 
amended by inserting immediately after 
“cost” the following: “(including equity re- 
quirements and amortization of loans on 
facilities acquired from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity)". 

(c) The second sentence of such section is 
amended to read as follows: “Any grant 
made pursuant to clause (1) or (2) of the 
preceding sentence with respect to projects 
involving the furnishing of public health 
services may be made only if the applica- 
tion for such grant has been referred for 
review and comment to the appropriate area- 
wide health planning agency or agencies (or, 
if there is no such agency in the area, then 
to such other public or nonprofit private 
agency or organization (if any) which per- 
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forms similar functions) and only if tne 
services will be provided in accordance with 
such plans as have been developed pursuant 
to subsection (a)." 

Sec. 7. Title III of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act is amended by adding after section 
315 thereof the following new section: 


"NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON COMPREHEN- 
SIVE HEALTH PLANNING PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 316. (a) The Secretary shall appoint, 
without regard to the civil service laws, a 
National Advisory Council on Comprehen- 
sive Health Planning Programs, The Council 
shall consist of the Secretary or his designee, 
who shall be the chairman, and sixteen mem- 
bers, not otherwise in the regular full-time 
employ of the United States, who are (1) 
leaders in the fields of the fundamental sci- 
ences, the medical sciences, or the organiza- 
tion, delivery, and financing of health care, 
(2) Officials in state and areawide health 
_planning agencies, (3) leaders in health care 
administration, or State or community or 
other public affairs, who are State or local 
Officials, or (4) representatives of consumers 
of health care, At least six of the appointed 
members shall be individuals representing 
the consumers of health care, one shall be 
an Official of a State health planning agency, 
one shall be an official of an areawide health 
planning agency, and one shall be a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Council on Re- 
gional Medical Programs. 

"(b) Each appointed member of the Coun- 
ci! shall hold office for a term of four years, 
except that any member appointed to fill a 
vacancy prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term, 
&nd excépt that the terms of office of the 
menibers first taking office shall expire, as 
designated by the Secretary at the time of 
appointment, four at the end of the first 
year, four at the end of the second year, 
four at the end of the third year, and four 
at the end of the fourth year after the date 
of appointment. An appointed member shall 
not be eligible to serve continuously for more 
than two terms. 

"(c) Appointed members of the Council, 
while attending meetings or conferences 
thereof or otherwise serving on the business 
of the Council, shall be entitled to receive 
compensation at rates fixed by the Secre- 
tary, but not exceeding $100 per day, includ- 
ing traveltime, and while so serving away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5703(b)) for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

"(d) The Council shall advise and assist 
the Secretary in the preparation of general 
regulations for, and as to policy matters 
arising with respect to, the administration 
of sections 314 and 315 of this title, with 
increased emphasis on cooperation in the 
coordination of programs théreunder with 
the National Advisory Council on Regional 
Medical Programs, with particular attention 
to the relationship between the improved 
organization and delivery of health services 
and the financing of such services; and 
shall, in carrying out such functions, review 
not less often than annually the grants 
made under sections 314 and 315 to deter- 
mine their effectiveness in carrying out its 
purposes. The Council shall consider all ap- 
plications for grants under section 314 and 
shall make recommendations to the Secre- 
tary with respect to approval of applica- 
tions for ànd the amounts of grants under 
section 314 of this title." 

БЕС. 8. Title V of the Public Health Service 
Act is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 


"JOINT FUNDING 


"SEC. 513. (a) Pursuant to regulations pre- 
Scribed by the Secretary, where funds are 
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advanced for a single project pursuant to the 
authority of more than one statute admin- 
istered by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, any one administra- 
tive unit within the Department may be 
designated to act for all in administering 
the funds advanced. In such cases, a single 
non-Federal share or participation require- 
ment may be etsablished according to the 
proportion of funds advanced under each 
authorization and any such administrative 
unit may waive any technical grant or con- 
tract requirement (as defined by such regu- 
lations) which is inconsistent with the simi- 
lar requirements of the administering unit 
or which such unit does not impose. 

“(b) Pursuant to regulations prescribed 
by the President, where funds are advanced 
for a single project by more than one Fed- 
eral agency to an agency or organization 
assisted under this title, any one Federal 
agency may be designated to act for all in 
administering the funds advanced. In such 
cases, a single non-Federal share require- 
ment may be established according to the 
proportion of funds advanced by each Fed- 
eral agency, aud any such agency may waive 
any technical grant or contract require- 
ment (as defined by such regulations) which 
is inconsistent with the similar require- 
ments of the administering agency or which 
the administering agency does not impose.” 

Бес. 9. (a) (1) Clause (1) of subsection (a) 
of section 305 of the Public Health Service 
Act 1s amended by striking out "and" before 
“(E)”, and by inserting after the semicolon 
at the end of such clause: "(F) health care 
resources; (G) environmental and social 
health hazards; and (H) family formation, 
growth, and dissolution;". 

(2) Such subsection is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “No disclosure of any informa- 
tion obtained in accordance with this para- 
graph may be used for any purpose other 
than the statistical purposes for which it was 
supplied except pursuant to regulations of 
the Secretary; nor may any such informa- 
tion be published if the particular establish- 
ment or person supplying it is identifiable 
except with the consent of such establish- 
ment or person.” 

(b) Section 305 is further amended by re- 
designating subsections (b), (c), and (d) as 
subsections (c), (d), and (e), respectively, 
and by adding after subsection (a) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized, directly 
or by contract, to undertake research, devel- 
opment, demonstration, and evaluation, re- 
lating to the design and implementation of 
& cooperative system for producing compara- 
ble and uniform health information and 
statistics at the Federal, State, and local 
levels.” 

(c) Such section 305 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

"(f) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this section not to 
exceed $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, $21,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, and $22,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973. 

Sec. 10. Section 304(d) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended (1) by strik- 
ing out “and” before “$60,000,000,” and (2) 
by inserting immediately after “June 30, 
1970” the following: “; $58,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, $79,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
$94,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973”. 

Sec. 11. Part B of title III of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by striking out 
“Surgeon General” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, 
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printed in the RECORD, 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 7 beginning 
in line 20, strike out “The Council shall" and 
all that follows down through line 24 and 
insert in lieu thereof a quotation mark. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. BROOKS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee having had under 
consideration the bil (H.R. 18110) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
extend the programs of assistance to the 
States and localities for comprehensive 
health planning, pursuant to the House 
Resolution 1181, he reported the bill 
back to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the 
rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that э. quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
а quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 376, nays 1, not voting 52, 
as follows: 


and open to 


[Roll No. 269] 


YEAS—376 


Bevill 

Biaggi 

Biester 

Bingham Burton, Utah 

Blackburn Bush 

Blanton Button 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 

bell 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, Ala. 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 


Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
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Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 


Delaney 
Dellenback 


Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 


Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 


Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 


Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 


Henderson Preyer, N.C. 
Hicks Price, Ill. 
Hogan Price, Tex. 
Holifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson, Calif. 

Johnson, Pa. 


och 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long, Md. 
Lowenstein 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 


Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 


Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 

Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 


Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wiliams 
Wilson, Bob 
Ottinger Wilson, 
Patman 
Patten Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zion 
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NAYS—1 
Schmitz 
NOT VOTING—52 


O'Neal, Ga. 
Passman 
Pollock 


Alexander 
Anderson, 


Jones, Tenn. 
King 


Kleppe 
Long, La. 


Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 


Edwards, Calif. O'Hara 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Arends. 
Evins of Tennessee with Mr. King. 
O'Hara with Mr. Zwach. 
Burleson of Texas with Mr. Bray. 
Long of Louisiana with Mr. Berry. 
Caffery with Mr. Reifel. 
Passman with Mr. McCulioch. 
Rarick with Mr, Brock. 
Daddario with Mr. Mailliard. 
McCarthy with Mr. Clay. 
Fallon with Mr. McKneally. 
Tunney with Mr. Powell. 
O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Dickenson. 
Alexander with Mr. Cramer. 
Hull with Mr. Pollock. 
Ryan with Mr. Dawson. 
Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Kleppe. 
Wright with Mr. Cunningham. 
Moorhead with Mr. Weicker. 
Nedzi with Mr. Roudebush. 
Rooney of New York with Mr. Bow. 

Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. 
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Baring. 
Mr. McFall with Mr. Edwards of California. 
Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Edwards 
of Louisiana. 
Mrs, Sullivan with Mr. Symington. 
Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Flynt. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


EXPLANATION OF VOTE 


(Mr. SCHMITZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, my lone 
"no" vote on H.R. 18110 was not cast 
without experience in the “comprehen- 
sive health planning" field as the fol- 
lowing article from the August 6 Orange 
County, Calif., Register attests, I submit 
it for consideration of those who still 
do not realize where the course we set 
in 1966 and are continuing today is 
leading us. 

The article follows: 
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СНРА CHOOSES Its "VOLUNTEERS'"— GROUP 
Sets OWN MEMBERSHIP RULES To CONTROL 
HEALTH CARE 


(By Bill Gagnon) 

SANTA ANA.—A fear that Comprehensive 
Health Planning Associations (CHPA) are 
another big step toward socialized medicine, 
designed as a tightly controlled monopoly 
to stifle competition and free enterprise, rap- 
idly is becoming a reality here. 

In opposing legislation which established 
such “health planning” groups here last 
year, U.S. Rep. John Schmitz, R-Tustin, 
then a member of the state senate, said: 

“(This law) . would reduce our hos- 
pitals to little more than departments of 
government, for all practical purposes ob- 
literating the remaining distinction between 
public and private hospitals ... (This) bill 
reads like a blueprint for a socialized hos- 
pital system." 

These prophetic words of Schmitz are an 
apt description of what is now occurring 
in the health care field in this area. 

And the concern expressed only last No- 
vember by Assemblyman Gordon Duffy, R- 
Hanford, over the “composition” of the 
Orange County CHPA, apparently was well- 
founded, indeed. 

For in little more than a year, the local 
CHPA has blossomed into one of the most 
powerful—and feared—groups in this coun- 
ty, cracking the whip of its dictatorial au- 
thority over non-profit and proprietary hos- 
pitals alike. 

At this time some of those in the health 
care field are being subjected to unreason- 
able pressures, demands—and oftentimes, 
abuse—of health planners, most of whom 
are uninformed or have only scant knowledge 
of complex operations and the real needs of 
hospitals. 

Lawmakers have given such pressure 
groups the authority—despite these short- 
comings—to make high-level decisions 
which may wreak havoc and spell financial 
ruin for some of the country’s most respected 
and long-established hospitals. 

A small group of individuals within the 
local CHPA apparently have taken advantage 
of these and other weaknesses to take over 
control of the association through a series 
of well-timed, calculated moves. 

They quietly initiated tactics to weed out 
members who opposed them. 

The vacated posts are now filled with more 
cooperative volunteers who have been placed 
in key positions within the group’s power 
structure. 

A July 10 inventory of local СНРА *''yolun- 
teers” indicates the association is now—for 
all practical purposes—a closed corporation. 

While state and federal guidelines encour- 
age and urge the participation of any and 
all members of the public—from all social 
and economic levels of the community—in 
"voluntary" health planning activities, such 
is not the case in Orange County. 

Here its rigidly controlled “membership 
committee” carefully screens each volunteer 
by requiring that he provide personal in- 
formation on an application so that his 
qualifications may be evaluated. 

Recently, new rules were drafted at an 
early morning meeting of this membership 
committee which was attended by only three 
of its eight members. 

Also sitting in and actively participating 
was John Traband, local CHPA executive di- 
rector, and two other salaried members of 
his staff. 

Under the “new rules,” if the membership 
committee decides an applicant is “worthy 
of consideration"—and there are no objec- 
tions from staff—he will then be assigned, 
temporarily, to a committee of its choosing. 

The applicant will then be required to at- 
tend at least two committee meetings as an 
observer after which, if he continues to ex- 
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press interest, his name will be submitted to 
that committee which will determine 
whether he is “acceptable.” 

This, of course, will result in the applicant 
having to wait 60 or more days before he is 
informed whether his voluntary assistance is 
desired. 

It is curious that nowhere in state or fed- 
eral guidelines are there any provisions for 
& membership committee, the screening of 
applicants (except to determine if they are a 
consumer or provider of medical service), or 
а “waiting” period. 

But the lack of such guideline provisions 
apparently means little to the local group 
which continues to operate undeterred under 
its own set of rules and procedures. 

By the use of such methods the local CHPA 
has built a formidable wall around itself with 
an impressive collection of 45 key city and 
county officials that include 10 from the 
county health department, and a like num- 
ber from the Orange County Medical Center 
(OCMC). 

However, this is only the beginning. 

It also has two members from the 1970 
grand jury panel, the UCI faculty, and 25 
individuals—several serving in dual health 
roles at taxpayer expense—involved in county 
mental health activities; plus another group 
of 25 engaged in nursing and tax-supported 
school programs. 

And it doesn't end here. 

Coupled with these—in most instances— 
interrelated groups, are nearly two dozen 
other individuals from a wide variety of 
county and community health, poverty, dread 
disease, charity and similar type organiza- 
tions supported with public funds, and which 
have close ties and connections with other 
CHPA “volunteers.” 

These, then, are among the “representa- 
tives of the public.” 

Grand jury members include its foreman, 
George Honold, former mayor of Garden 
Grove, and Mrs. Harriet Bemus, who 1s active 
in the League of Women Voters. 

Honold, now listed as “retired,” is on the 
CHPA board of directors and environmental 
health subcommittee, while Mrs. Bemus 
serves on the CHPA personal health subcom- 
mittee. 

The grand jury recently just happened to 
conclude “an intensive study” of the OCMC 
master building plan, and “looked into the 
relationship" between the county hospital 
and the UCI School of Medicine. 

In a resolution supplied to local news 
media, the grand jury “urged” county super- 
visors to approve present plans to upgrade 
OCMC facilities, and they also urged super- 
visors to “actively support the establishment 
of another medical facility on the UCI cam- 
pus.” 

The resolution made no mention of the 
overwhelming defeat by the voters only last 
June of Proposition 1, a $243 million bond 
proposal to establish additional medical 
training facilities and hospitals at various 
California universities, including Irvine. 


POLITICAL BROADCASTING 


Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bil (H.R. 
18434) to revise the provisions of the 
Communications Act of 1934 which re- 
late to the political broadcasting. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 18434, with 
Mr. STRATTON in the chair. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from. Massachusetts (Mr. 
MaACDONALD) will be recognized for 1 
hour and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER) will be recognized for 1 
hour. The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield myself such time 
as I may need. 

Mr. Chairman, enactment of the bill 
before the House would achieve two sig- 
nificant and very worthwhile reforms. 

First, it would materially reduce the 
cost of campaigning for major elective 
office; 

Second, it would impose a reasonable 
limit on the amount that candidates 
could spend for use of broadcast time in 
their campaigns, including both radio 
and TV. 

Mr. Chairman, the cost of campaign- 
ing for elective public office is skyrocket- 
ing. This, I am sure is no news to Mem- 
bers of this House. But let me outline 
for you some of the statistics that de- 
veloped from hearings on political 
broadcasting held by the Subcommittee 
on Communications and Power in June 
of this year. 

Between 1952 and 1968, expenditures 
for political campaign purposes have in- 
creased 100 percent. From 1964 to 1968, 
these expenditures increased by 50 per- 
cent. 

This increase can also be shown in 
terms of the cost per vote cast for major 
candidates for President. In 1952, this 
cost was about 19 cents per vote and it 
had held at about that amount since 
1912. But by 1964 the figure had jumped 
to 41 cents per vote. In 1968, it was up 
again to 56 cents per vote; 67 cents per 
vote if expenditures on behalf of Gover- 
nor George Wallace are counted. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Members of the 
House recognize, these startling increases 
in campaign expenditures took place over 
the same period in which broadcasting, 
and particularly television, was develop- 
ing into perhaps the single most signifi- 
cant factor—in terms of both cost and 
effectiveness—in campaigns for major 
elective office. 

From 1964 to 1968, expenditures for 
the use of broadcast time have increased 
from $34.6 million to $58.9 million. An in- 
crease of 70 percent in a period when 
overall campaign expenditures increased 
by only 50 percent. 

And I should like to point out, Mr. 
Chairman, that these expenditures I 
have just cited cover only the purchase of 
broadcast time: They do not cover pro- 
duction costs, staff, and other costs nec- 
essarily arising from the use of the 
broadcast time. 

Mr. Chairman, some recent elections 
bring all of these statistics into focus. 
We have all seen the effectiveness of the 
television blitz in a political campaign 
and know the vast sums of money which 
are necessary to carry it out. This is not 
а partisan matter. There are glaring ex- 
amples in both parties. To allow this to 
continue is tantamount to saying at 
worst, that we condone the purchase of 
public offices. At best, that we are content 
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to see contenders for major public offices 
limited to persons with access to vast 
sums of money. 

This should not be; and that is what 
the legislation before the House is all 
about. 

This is not partisan legislation. It was 
developed in the Subcommittee on Com- 
munications and Power and was intro- 
duced by myself and every member of 
that subcommittee, on both sides of the 
aisle. It was reported by the full Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
with bipartisan enthusiasm and support. 

It is not designed to help either party 
or any particular group. What is is de- 
signed to promote and protect is our 
democratic system of government. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 18434 would—in 
essence: 

First, repeal the equal time—section 
315(a)—provisions of the Communica- 
tions Act with respect to candidates for 
the office of President and Vice President, 
only to those offices, 

Second, reduce the rate which broad- 
cast stations may charge candidates for 
public office for the use of broadcast time, 

Third, establish reasonable limits on 
the amounts which may be spent for 
broadcast time by major candidates in 
primary and general elections, and 

Fourth, permit the States to place can- 
didates for State and local office under 
the provisions of the legislation. 


SENATE BILL 


The bill the House is considering differs 
in several respects from a similar bill 
passed by the other body—S. 3637—as 
they relate to limitations on expenditures 
for the purchase of broadcast time. 

Their bill: 

First, does not apply to primary elec- 
tions, 

Second, does not apply to candidates 
for the office of Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, 

Third, does not have clear cut pro- 
visions for enforcement, 

Fourth, does not give States the option 
of covering other State and local offices 
under the legislation by State law, and 

Fifth, would take effect 30 days after 
the date of enactment. 

REPEAL OF EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES PROVISIONS 
FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 

As I have already indicated, Mr. Chair- 
man, section 1(a) of H.R. 18434, would 
repeal the equal opportunities provisions 
of the Communications Act with respect 
to candidates for the office of President 
and Vice President in a general election. 
This will permit the networks to donate 
substantial periods of broadcast time to 
major and significant candidates for 
President or Vice President without the 
necessity of according equal treatment to 
the candidates of minor parties. 

In 1960, the only presidential campaign 
for which the equal time provisions were 
ever suspended, the television networks 
donated the time for the “great debates” 
between John Kennedy and Richard 
Nixon. In that campaign the three tele- 
vision networks donated over 39 hours of 
broadcast time to candidates for public 
office. Time worth literally millions of 
dollars. In contrast less than 7!5 hours 
was donated by those networks for both 
the 1964 and 1968 election campaigns 
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when the equal opportunities provisions 
were in effect. 


LOWEST UNIT CHARGE FOR CANDIDATES FOR 
PUBLIC OFFICE 


Section 1(b) of the bill provides that 
no broadcasting station can charge a 
candidate for public office more than the 
station's lowest unit rate for the use of 
broadcast time. This replaces the stand- 
ard now in the law which is that a sta- 
tion's rates to & candidate "shall not 
exceed the charges made for compara- 
ble use of such station. This was trans- 
lated in most instances to the highest 
commercial rate. Although, in fairness, 
Mr. Chairman, I must observe that some 
enlightened broadcasters are giving 
candidates for public office broadcast 
rates in line with those provided in the 
bill. 

As Members of the House know broad- 
cast time is expensive. In Boston, for 
instance, a 30-second prime-time spot 
announcement can cost as much as 
$1,600. The same announcement in New 
York City would cost about $6,000. 

This provision should reduce the cost 
of broadcast time to candidates for pub- 
lic office between 25 and 40 percent. In 
doing so it accords the candidate for 
public office the same rate as the broad- 
cast station’s most favored commercial 
advertiser. Control of cost remains firmly 
in the hand of the broadcaster. Nor does 
the legislation do anything to revise 
existing practices under which the candi- 
date must seek out the broadcaster and 
pay in advance for the use of broadcast 
time. Things that commercial adver- 
tisers are rarely ever required to do. 

Mr. Chairman, broadcasters receive 
exclusive right to use a portion of the 
airwaves in return for their agreement 
to serve the publie interest. This right 
is very valuable and in some instances 
it is worth millions of dollars, I am 
confident that most, if not all broad- 
casters, will see that these provisions 
serve the public interest and will co- 
operate in their implementation. 

However, should any broadcaster vio- 
late this act, he would be subject to a 
fine of up to $10,000, or imprisonment of 
up to 1 year, or both, under section 501 
of the Communications Aot. 

LIMITATIONS ON EXPENDITURES FOR 
4 BROADCAST TIME 


If the bill did nothing more than re- 
duce broadcast rates for candidates for 
public office as the original bill did noth- 
ing would have been accomplished in 
terms of public interest. The savings thus 
achieved would be channeled into the 
purchase of more broadcast time. There- 
fore, the committee adopted limitations 
on the amounts that can be spent. for 
broadcast time by candidates for major 
political offices. The bill applies to both 
primary and general elections. The com- 
mittee concluded that covering only gen- 
eral elections would accomplish little, and 
would ignore several recent examples of 
the political television blitz. It would also 
ignore the fact that in some instances the 
real election to public office actually oc- 
curs in the primary election. 

For the purchase of broadcast time for 
& general election, candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, U.S. Senator, 
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U.S. Representative, and governor and 
lieutenant governor could spend an 
amount equal to 7 cents times the num- 
ber of votes cast for that office in the 
last general election or, if greater, $20,- 
000. This would mean that candidates for 
President and Vice President will be able 
to spend about $5.1 million dollars for 
broadcast time in the 1972 presidential 
election. 

For a primary election candidates 
could spend up to one-half the amount 
they could spend for a general election. 
However, the bil would not apply to 
presidential and vice presidential aspi- 
rants in primary elections since those 
elections do not amount to the nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would 
like to say a word about the inclusion of 
candidates for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor in the legislation. This is a mat- 
ter on which the committee spent some 
time. In anyone's terms these are major 
public offices and candidates for them 
use as much broadcast time for cam- 
paigning as candidates for any other 
public office other than President. This 
legislation is based on the Federal power 
to regulate interstate commerce, in this 
case broadcasting. By section 1(b) of the 
bill, we reduced the rates which broad- 
cast stations may charge candidates for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor. 
Therefore, the committee felt that those 
candidates should also be subject to the 
same limitation on expenditures for 
broadcast time as those applicable to 
candidates for Federal elective office. 

This, of course, leaves uncovered of- 
fices which in some States might be al- 
most as significant as the office of Lieu- 
tenant Governor. In one State it might 
be the auditor, in another the attorney 
general. And certainly the mayoralty 
election in such cities as Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles and others are vitally important. 
The committee spent a good deal of time 
on working out this problem. The bill now 
provides that any State may bring 
other State and local offices within the 
provisions of this legislation as long as 
the limits on expenditures for broadcast 
time are not higher than those provided 
in the bill. 

Before closing, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to review for the Members of the 
House how this legislation would work 
in their case. 

First, I think that in almost every in- 
stance they will be limited to $10,000 for 
broadcast time for a primary election 
and $20,000 for a general election, as 
will their opponents. Let me emphasize 
that this is only for broadcast time. It 
does not cover production costs, promo- 
tional ads in newspapers, or any other 
expenditures. 

But it does; cover all purchases of 
broadcast time by. the candidate or on 
his behalf. The old committee ploy will 
not work here. 

When the candidate wishes to pur- 
chase broadcast time for his campaign, 
he or someone specifically authorized by 
him in writing must certify that the 
payment of the charges for that time 
will not cause him to exceed his limit 
under the legislation, No committee or 
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other group may purchase time on be- 
half of the candidate without the sta- 
tion receiving such a certification from 
the candidate or his agent. If the candi- 
date or his agent makes a false certifi- 
cation he, of course, would be subject 
to criminal penalties. 

Mr. Chairman, today campaign costs 
and. expenditures have reached crisis 
proportions. If our American political 
processes are not to be dominated by 
special moneyed interests there must be 
effective regulation and reduction of 
campaign expenditures. The bill before 
the House is a major step in that direc- 
tion. I earnestly hope that it will be 
passed by the House. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if the gentleman could tell me what con- 
sideration his subcommittee gave to the 
differenees in congressional districts. I 
do not have in mind differences in pop- 
ulation, but other considerations. In my 
own congressional district, for example, 
we have no television stations. Our prin- 
cipal television outlets are in the city of 
Washington which, of course, is heard 
not only by the people here in the Capi- 
tal but also is heard in Maryland and in 
parts of Virginia which I do not repre- 
sent, as you know, however, there are 
other congressional districts in cities, and 
& Member of the House who represents 
& city may be heard by everyone living 
within his district. 

There seems to me to be a difference 
of congressional districts that is not 
recognized in this bill. I wonder if the 
gentleman would comment on this. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that was a 
question, but I will be happy to explain 
to the gentleman that what we wanted to 
do in this bill is to make it equal for the 
candidates, and if what the gentleman 
says is his situation, that situation then 
also applies to the gentleman's opponent. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let me clarify my question 
by saying I have never spent a penny on 
television in the two terms I have been 
elected to the Congress. I have no present 
plans to spend money on television this 
year. So it is not a personal question I 
am asking. However, I do see a material 
difference in the makeup of various 
congressional districts. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. If 
the gentleman is asking me if I think 
that is a fact, of course, that is a fact. 

Mr. SCOTT. But is the difference in 
the makeup of the districts considered 
in this bill? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Yes, it has been considered. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr, GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to commend my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, for 
doing such an outstanding job on this 
legislation. Of course, it is not going to 
solve all the inequities of the cost of 
campaigning on radio, television, but I 
think it is a step in the right direction. 
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I would be happier if a ceiling could also 
be placed on newspaper advertising. Iam 
not for doing financial harm to our ra- 
dio and television stations but I believe 
this legislation will in the long run help 
them. It certainly will make time on ra- 
dio and television more accessible to 
both parties and their respective can- 
didates. In my last election campaign 
my opponent spent 10 times as much as 
I had to spend. If this legislation had 
been law he could not have spent so 
much money and would have been bet- 
ter off financially. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to try to answer the question posed 
by the gentleman from Virginia relative 
to his being in an area that did not have 
any television stations. Is it not the pur- 
pose of this bill to see to it that the can- 
didate receives the lowest possible rate, 
which means that the candidate in this 
question would receive a local rate if the 
stations had local rates in addition to 
their regular national rate? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I would say that the purpose of this bill, 
so far as I am concerned—and I believe 
I speak for the subcommittee and the 
committee—is to do two things. 

One is to prevent the purchase of seats 
here in the Congress, in the Senate, or 
in the governorships. It is to stem the 
tide of money talking in politics the way 
it has. People who have quite a bit of 
money to spend in the campaign em- 
phasize the technique of the television 
blitz. Some people have been accused of 
buying elections. This bil is aimed at 
preventing that. 

Second, this bill is aimed at stopping 
unequal treatment. If the gentleman has 
an awful lot of money, and I do not have 
very much—which probably is the 
case—— 

Mr. WOLFF. I assure the gentleman 
it is not. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
We should not be running for the same 
office except under stringent rules. Let 
us have the people judge each candidate 
in the same way. 

Therefore, if one wanted to charac- 
terize the bill, I would say this is a poor 
man’s bill, to prevent people who want 
to serve the public from being over- 
whelmed by an avalanche of money. Let 
the people judge what the candidates 
stand for instead of how much money 
they have. 

As I thought I said to the gentleman 
from Virginia, so long as the treatment 
of conditions surrounding the election is 
equal, I believe this bill is a good bill. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
on that point? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. I 
am delighted to yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, who has done a 
great job on this bill. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. On 
this point, in response to the gentleman 
from Virginia, the subcommittee did dis- 
cuss this. We felt that it would be very 
difficult, highly difficult, to come up with 
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a sliding scale which would apply across 
tne country. We felt the fairest thing 
would be to apply a dollar figure, so that 
each candidate would be treated fairly 
in that particular race. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I want to join my colleagues in com- 
plimenting the gentleman in the well, 
Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts, and 
the committee for a tremendous job of 
reviewing this whole field and improv- 
ing in very substantial particulars the 
bill which came over from the other body 
on this same subject. 

The work which the subcommittee put 
into this bill has certainly tightened up 
considerably the provisions that control 
the spending limitations, and it certainly 
has provided some enforcement mechan- 
ism that was very sadly lacking in the 
bill of the other body. 

I agree with the gentleman that we 
have had some stations moving in the 
direction of getting away from discrim- 
ination against political advertisers, but 
I believe the gentleman correctly stated 
that there are still à number of places 
where the candidate is badly discrimi- 
nated against with respect to the rates 
which he must pay. 

I believe this bill takes a step which is 
long overdue. I commend the gentleman 
and his committee for what they have 
done on this particular provision, 

In the bil there is & subsection on 
No. 5 which says: 

For the purposes of this section, the term 
"broadcasting station" includes a community 
antenna television system, and the terms 
"licensee" and “station licensee" when used 
with respect to a community antenna tele- 
vision system, mean the operator of such 
system. 


Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. If 
I may interrupt the gentleman, I do not 
know to which section he refers, but cer- 
tainly we included CATV. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. It is on page 5 of 
the bill. 

The point I want to make is that the 
broadcasting station is intended to in- 
clude every kind of a broadcasting sta- 
tion, notwithstanding this language, is it 
not? It is supposed to include the radio 
stations and the television stations, 
whether we are talking about FM or AM, 
or whether we are talking about big 
broadcasting stations or small broad- 
casting stations. They are all supposed 
to be covered, notwithstanding this par- 
ticular language with respect to com- 
munity antenna television systems. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Yes. In the other sections of course, there 
is language about all broadcasters. 

At the time there was some doubt as 
to whether CATV was just going to re- 
broadcast programs from other stations 
or originate programs of their own. I 
think it is clear now, since the FCC has 
spoken on this subject, that they will 
have to become regular broadcasters on 
their own. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The point I was 
going to make is that the bill is not limit- 
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ing broadcasting stations just to commu- 
nity antenna television stations. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
On the contrary. We thought we were 
expanding it, and we did. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman's bill is a fine bill with the excep- 
tion of one or two points which I am 
sure can be cleared up in conference. 
This is a bill, I believe, that should have 
the wholehearted support of everyone 
The Committee for an Effective Congress, 
which has done a lot of work on this sub- 
ject, regards it as one of the most im- 
portant pieces of work in this Congress. 
I hope it wil be possible to complete 
action on this bill in this session of Con- 
gress in the very near future. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I appreciate the gentleman's remarks. 

I would like to point out that the bill 
that the Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress first presented to the House and 
to the Senate is a far cry from this bill. 
That bil merely went to cutting rates 
for all political candidates. I think this 
bil is a great improvement over that 
one. Although the committee certainly 
deserves commendation for being a 
catalyst. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I think the Committee 
for an Effective Congress would agree 
with the gentleman. From what they 
have said to me, they think the gentle- 
man has tremendously improved the bill, 
and they are very proud of the work he 
has done on it. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman again. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I am glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LENNON. I understand the gentle- 
man has made a very fine statement. 
I am reminded of the fact that in 1968 
political spending was, for time only in 
the entire broadcasting system, $59 mil- 
lion. In the hearings was the question 
raised, assuming that the same time is 
used in 1972, how much each average 
candidate will save or how much the 
totalis of what will be saved? I am won- 
dering if the same amount of time is con- 
sumed in 1972—and I am trying to get 
this for the Recorn—then how much will 
the industry lose under the impact of this 
bill. I am not a television or radio man. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
That is a very good and solid question. 
The answer to that is the question of how 
much time any individual candidate for 
whatever office he is seeking may desire 
to put into television. 

Mr. LENNON. The question I am ask- 
ing is, assuming the same time is used in 
1972 as in 1968, how much will the in- 
dustry lose in dollars? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I do not think that the industry will lose 
anything, frankly, because if the candi- 
dates will have more money available for 
TV, then they will use it. 

Mr. LENNON. It has not been limited 
before. Is not your expenditure limited 
here under this legislation for time spent 
on television or radio? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Yes. The limitation is $20,000 or 7 cents 
per vote. I do not know how much you 
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use television—and I do not mean you 
individually, but any Member of the 
House—however, I know that $20,000 out 
of my budget—and I may have a more 
limited budget than most—for television 
and radio is a pretty good hunk of what 
I spend in campaigning. 

Mr. LENNON. What I want to get on 
the Recor is, assuming the same time is 
consumed in 1972 as in 1968 in both radio 
and television broadcasting, how much 
will this legislation cost the industry for 
1972, in round figures? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I cannot answer the question. No one in 
the House can answer that question. I 
cannot answer that because we did not 
have a count. I do not know how much 
the industry has made or every radio and 
broadcasting station in the country took 
in in political broadcasting. I have a feel- 
ing that they will increase their take. 

Mr. LENNON. Do you think that there 
will be wider participation and therefore 
they will keep up the level as high as it 
was in 1968? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
That is the intent of this legislation 
taken as a whole. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for an answer to 
that question? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The lowest rate as 
compared with the highest rate is some- 
where between 60 and 70 percent. So you 
can take $59 million and take 60 percent 
or 70 percent of it. Although it is not 
the same for every State that is about 
what the lowest rate would be in com- 
parison with the highest rate. So if you 
took 60 percent of roughly $60 million 
you have got your answer, or if you took 
70 percent you have the answer on $59 
million. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. It would seem to me 
it would be difficult to answer that ques- 
tion because it presumes that the TV 
station is selling time only to candidates 
when in fact in my area TV stations are 
not particularly interested in selling 
time to candidates because it tends to 
disturb their ordinary commercial time, 
So it seems to me the cost of any limita- 
tion either in amount of time or in price 
of advertising cannot be measured pre- 
cisely. Many of the stations in my area 
would much prefer to sell less political 
advertising time because it disturbs their 
whole process of sales on programing 
time and on commercial advertising. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Iagree with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts has consumed 33 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

The bill before us today treats two 
aspects of political broadcasting. The 
first is the application of the equal time 
provisions of the Communications Act 
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to the campaigns for the Presidency. 
In 1960, Congress suspended the appli- 
cation of this section as to that cam- 
paign and the results were the nation- 
wide television debates. In 1964 and 
1968 there was much discussion of again 
suspending the law. As might be ex- 
pected, there were bitter political differ- 
ences as to the desirability of any such 
action, enough so as to finally block it. 
So the elections in those 2 later years 
struggled along under the terms of sec- 
tion 315 as it is presently written, re- 
quiring equal time on the airwaves to 
any candidate for the Presidency. I do 
not think that anyone can claim that 
those elections were in any way impaired 
because of it. 

As might be expected, the same pro- 
posal comes forth again as we look for- 
ward to an election year in 1972. The 
politicians all try to outguess each other 
as to the advantage or disadvantage to 
his party by suspending or not suspend- 
ing section 315. The networks again 
clamor for a complete across-the-board 
repeal of the equal time provisions of the 
Communications Act, a proposition 
which would put every candidate down 
to dogcatcher at the mercy of the broad- 
casting industry. Personally I think the 
equal time provisions have been bene- 
ficial and worked reasonably well. If they 
have been something of a burden for 
broadcasters they have also been a real 
protection for the public. 

The committee has brought forth a 
bill which will at least avoid the peren- 
nial argument. It does not suspend the 
operation of section 315 of the communi- 
cations law for this election alone, in- 
stead it repeals it for all time as it re- 
lates to the Presidency. If it is desirable 
in some cirmumstances, depending upon 
whether your candidate is an “out” or 
an "in," then it is better to solve it per- 
manently. Let everyone play by the same 
rules from here on. This will settle the 
matter on & permanent basis. On those 
grounds only I favor the proposal. I do 
think that it should be understood what 
we are doing. 

The other major issue which is treated 
in this bill is political spending in the 
electronic media. All of the laws intended 
to curb political spending have seemed 
to accomplish little. Campaign spend- 
ing has spiraled out of sight and the 
largest increase has been in radio and 
TV. This bill could do something about 
it. Our committee is not legally charged 
with а general overhaul of campaign 
practices. It has authority only with 
oversight and legislation dealing with 
communications. To this extent we have 
the most effective handle on the problem 
of mounting campaign costs and the 
overwhelming of a political opponent by 
drowning him in money. This bill would 
limit candidates for Federal offices and 
Governors to $20,000 for radio and TV 
in a general election or 7 cents a vote 
based on the last election, whichever is 
higher. In the case of congressional can- 
didates the: $20,000 will almost always 
be the limit while senatorial candidates 
will use the other measure. Based upon 
1968 figures, a candidate for Senator or 
Governor could spend the following 
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amounts in the listed states. In New York 
and California, the figure would be near- 
ly $500,000. Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania vary from a quarter to one- 
third million dollars. There are six States 
in which the 7-cent formula would be 
below the $20,000 minimum when applied 
to the entire State. 

Only half of the amount allowed for 
а general election may be used in a 
primary with the exception of the 
Presidency. 

Enforcement machinery is very simple. 
Broadcasters are required to obtain a 
certificate from the candidate that any 
attempt to buy time in his behalf wil) 
not exceed the maximum. This includes 
committees, individuals, or any other 
group which may come forward to pro- 
vide air time for his campaign. If this 
turns out to be something of a burden 
for the station owner it could be con- 
sidered as his contribution to clean elec- 
tions. His further contribution will be 
in the form of the rate he must charge 
political candidates. The bill provides 
that such broadcasts will cost only as 
much as the lowest rate the station 
charges for comparable time for other 
purposes. This sounds simple but may 
be fairly complicated in practice since 
the present system of charging time is 
very complicated. There are a dozen 
methods under which a commercial ad- 
vertiser might be charged for any given 
segment and charges vary greatly from 
area to area. 

One reason the bill does not attempt 
to cover all political races is the varia- 
tion in election laws among the States. 
Some States elect all of their State office- 
holders and some do not. For this reason 
only Governors were included. It will be 
possible for States to take advantage of 
this new scheme by legislative action on 
their own. If a State desires to use the 
limits set forth in this bill—or lower 
limits—on political broadcasting in its 
elections it may specify which offices will 
be included. When this is done, the 
broadcaster, wherever he may be, in or 
out of that State, must honor that limi- 
tation and obtain the required certifi- 
cates. This provision makes the bill of 
maximum use to the States in solving 
whatever problems they may have in 
spending for political broadcasts. But 
what if a broadcaster pays no attention 
to the requirements of this bill? No 
penalty provisions are set forth, but pres- 
ent terms of the Communications Act 
make him liable for fines up to $10,000 
and imprisonment up to 1 year. 

If forced to accept any and all re- 
quests for time and then accommodate all 
other candidates demanding equal time, 
the licensee might have nothing but 
commercials on the air for several weeks. 
This would violate all of the rules de- 
signed to prevent overcommercialization. 
It is my understanding that although the 
Federal Communications Commission 
looks with disfavor on a station policy 
which precludes paid political broad- 
casts it also recognizes that there are 
obligations to regular advertisers. This 
bill does not disturb the present law on 
this point. The licensee must use good 
sense in the presentation of paid com- 
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mercial material. He is not by law re- 
quired to accept political broadcasting. 
If accepting spots would make him liable 
to accept those of 10 people running for 
the same office he might very well find it 
not in the best interests of his station or 
his listeners. Although I feel strongly 
that the equal time requirements are 
sound and should be retained, I also feel 
that licensees should not be in jeopardy 
for deciding not to accept political adver- 
tising for a particular office, except rea- 
sonable amounts. 

This bill is hardly a cure-all for the 
many problems'involving campaign prac- 
tices and campaign spending. It is, how- 
ever, the most practical piece of legisla- 
tion thus far proposed to make progress 
in the right direction. For one thing, the 
electronic media is gaining more and 
more attention from candidates as the 
best means to reach the voter. No doubt 
it is. If, therefore, we can successfully 
curb the amounts which can thus be 
spent, it is bound to put some restraints 
on excessive overall campaign spending. 

One issue which will become of im- 
portance once this bill is passed regards 
the effective date. The Senate bill would 
put the new limitations in effect at once. 
The House bill delays implementation 
until next year. I think we should be 
clear here and now that a serious at- 
tempt to force immediate effect will pro- 
bably result in no legislation. It is en- 
tirely too late in the year and too near 
election time for the administrative de- 
tails to be worked out before cam- 
paigns are underway. No doubt much of 
the available air time has already been 
contracted for. Licensees need to look 
forward to election time with full know- 
ledge of these new limitations and re- 
quirements. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission must also make prep- 
arations to carry out its new responsi- 
bilities and this cannot be done in a few 
weeks. The provisions of the House bill 
in this regard make sense and should be 
upheld in conference between the two 
bodies. 

With these observations and recom- 
mendations, I endorse the proposed leg- 
islation and recommend its passage. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not want to get into a debate at this 
particular point on what the gentleman 
has been discussing, but at this point 
would the gentleman say the passage by 
the Senate of a bill this fall would be 
notice pretty much to the contracting 
parties on this point, that it was pos- 
sible that legislation limiting them to 
the figure in this bill would apply to 
this year's campaign expenses? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No; I would say as 
& lawyer it would not be legal notice on 
anyone. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman, of 
course, is well aware that contracts for 
all kinds of transactions have been 
voided by action of this Congress mak- 
ing it unlawful in the past, without any 
civil liability whatsoever. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say under 
some circumstances that may be true, 
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but under most circumstances it is a 
violation to do that where a contract has 
already been executed in good faith and 
there has been an exchange, a quid pro 
quo, and the contract has already been 
entered into. It would be an ex post 
facto law. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, if I had 
contracted to have a quantity of whisky 
delivered and it was made illegal to 
deliver it, would I be made liable? 

Mr. SPRINGER: No, sir. That is an 
entirely separate proposition in my esti- 
mation. If the gentleman is talking 
about this, which, in my estimation, is 
a legal question, that would be all wrong. 
I would say it is perfectly all right as 
far as I am concerned, to enact it, be- 
cause I do not have much television and 
I do not think I will have much trouble 
getting my contract executed when the 
time comes. 

I think the committee felt this way 
about it in all fairness to those who 
may have already entered into contracts. 
We thought we ought not interfere with 
those contracts already entered into. But 
if this body decides to make this bill 
effective immediately, I will say in all 
good faith I will abide by it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

May I say, pursuing further the in- 
quiry I made earlier regarding television 
time, that I am advised there is a local 
rate for television stations where a busi- 
nessman “has only -local customers. 
Would it be true for a Member of Con- 
gress where an individual represents 
only a portion of the listening audience, 
would the rate specified in this bill be 
the local rate applying to only the 
people from his congressional district? 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman has 
a station that has that kind of rate, it 
would apply. Not very many television 
stations would make that kind of rate 
applicable. Nearly all of them have one 
single rate areawide, but if there is a 
rate applicable only to the area in which 
the gentleman’s own district is located 
and there is a business rate for that area, 
he may have it. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I hear television advertisements 
over the Washington stations for private 
businesses, such as automobile dealers, 
who I doubt draw any large number of 
customers from throughout the entire 
Washington metropolitan area. I wonder 
if they might be getting a local rate and 
if that is true, would the rate be appli- 
cable as far as the candidates within a 
congressional district? 

Mr. SPRINGER. If there is a local rate, 
then it would be applicable to the can- 
didates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois consumed 17 minutes. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. VAN 
DEERLIN). 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
this legislation is needed, and it is timely. 
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It comes at & juncture in our history 
when I perceive, and I think most Mem- 
bers do, that the American public is be- 
coming quite cynical about this matter 
of campaign spending. 

The question has been raised whether 
we as a nation are not pricing ourselves 
out of democracy. This legislation ad- 
dresses itself to the most sensitive area 
of runaway campaign spending. 

It came out of the subcommittee unan- 
imously. Indeed, with one dissenting vote, 
it came out of the full Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce as a 
truly bipartisan measure. This is essen- 
tially a reform bill. Reform legislation 
can and should be bipartisan. 

Some persons in the White House have 
not jumped with joy at the prospect of 
this legislation, It portends a really basic 
change in the matter of equal time provi- 
sions, leading to a fuller public discussion 
of campaign issues in the very next and 
in future presidential campaigns. 

By the same token, as has been noted 
in the debate thus far, there are those on 
our side of the aisle who feel that they 
represent the poor man’s party, who 
would have hoped that the legislation 
could take effect in time to protect Dem- 
ocrats for this year’s campaign. 

But the bill which we have come up 
with in our committee is much better in 
all respects than the measure which the 
other body sent to us some months ago. 
The delayed effective date seems a small 
price to pay for getting good, permanent, 
ongoing legislation that will truly reform 
the American elective process. 

Yes, this is a good bill, It adds pri- 
maries to the general election provisions 
which were voted by the Senate. In many 
districts—not just in the Southern States 
of this Nation, but elsewhere—election 
success in & primary augurs success in 
November, almost automatically. To ex- 
empt primaries from the general provi- 
sions of limiting campaign expenditures 
for radio and television would fail to do 
the job. The other body, in this respect, 
did fail. 

It was felt that statewide elections for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor can 
be so comparable in importance, and in 
costs, to campaigns for Federal office that 
those offices should be included: They 
were not contained in the Senate bill. 

Then, in order to meet prospective 
States' rights arguments, we in the House 
committee established the triggering 
mechanism for State legislatures. If they 
believe this law should be applied on a 
statewide basis to all offices, State and 
local, each State legislature can enact 
limitations which do not exceed the lim- 
itations that are set for Federal candi- 
dates and gubernatorial candidates. 
They may go lower; they may not set 
higher limits. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HOGAN. On this point about the 
triggering mechanism for State legisla- 
tures, I would hope there would also be 
a triggering mechanism for other House 
committees. One thing which troubles 
me about this legislation is that it has 
the effect of putting the broadcast in- 
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dustry at a distinct disadvantage. I 
understand that the committee present- 
ing this bill does not have jurisdiction 
over other types of campaign expendi- 
tures, but the resuit is going to be that 
newspapers and direct mail and other 
means of reaching the voters are going 
to have an unfair advantage over broad- 
casting. To me, if we are going to be really 
fair and intend to get at the crux of the 
problem, the other committees with ju- 
risdiction over the other aspects of cam- 
paigning should also respond to this 
problem and eliminate this inequity 
which we are on the verge of legislating 
today. Limitations should be placed on 
other media as well. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. The gentleman’s 
point is soundly taken. As he noted, 
broadcasting is the area in which our 
committee has jurisdiction. Broadcast- 
ing happens to be also the area in which 
the greatest inflation has been noted in 
campaign spending. Most observers agree 
it is the most effective form of campaign- 
ing. I think it was Harry Truman who 
said—and it was slightly indelicate—that 
newspaper advertising for politicians 
was—well, he decried it. He said in effect 
that it was not worth very much. 

Mr. Chairman, the last point I wanted 
to make is, that this is an enforceable 
bill. A regulatory body of the Federal 
Government, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, does have control over 
broadcasters through the licensing proc- 
ess, Responsibility for compliance will 
rest—as it does in Great Britain—with 
the candidate. Before a broadcaster may 
accept political advertising, he must be 
assured by the candidate, or by the can- 
didate’s authorized representative, that 
the advertising falls within that candi- 
date’s legal limitation. Penalties for vio- 
lation would be levied against the candi- 
date. 

Mr. Chairman, passage of this bill to- 
day will breathe fresh air into our elec- 
tive processes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. BROYHILL). 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, this bill will do four things. 
The first, is to repeal the equal oppor- 
tunities provisions in section 315 as it ap- 
plies to presidential elections. Thus it 
would permit the networks and the 
broadcasters to give wider and greater 
coverage to presidential campaigns. 

Second, the bill would establish rea- 
sonable limits on the amounts which 
can be spent by certain candidates for 
political office. 

Third, the bill would provide a rule 
that the rate charged these local candi- 
dates would be the lowest prevailing 
rate. 

Fourth, the bill would permit the 
States by law to place candidates for 
State and localoffice under the provisions 
of this act. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
just for & moment the section which 
would repeal the equal opportunities pro- 
visions which are found in section 315 
dealing with presidential elections. 

Section 1 of this bill amends section 
315 of the Communications Act. The 
Communications Act presently provides 
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that if à broadcast licensee permits any 
legally qualified candidate for public of- 
fice to use his station, then he must by 
law—-he must—afford equal time or equal 
opportunity for that candidate's oppo- 
nent or for all other candidates for the 
same office to be able to use his station. 

So this amendment would repeal that 
section as it applies to presidential elec- 
tions only. As a result, it will permit 
wider use of the broadcast media by 
candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. As it was originaly written, this 
section had the intent of providing equal 
time or equal opportunity for all candi- 
dates for President and Vice President. 
But what has happened is that it has 
acted as a restriction on any time given. 

In the past, we have had elections with 
as many as a dozen candidates for Pres- 
ident. These individuals were not on the 
ballot in every State, but there have been 
candidates for President far in excess of 
just the two major political parties. 
So, as section 315 is presently written, 
the broadcasters just do not want to 
give time to a candidate because then 
they would be required under section 315 
to give time to many other candidates, 
perhaps as many as a dozen. 

As the gentleman from Illinois has 
Stated, section 315, as it applied to presi- 
dential elections, was suspended—not re- 
pealed but suspended—one time in the 
1960 election: 

Regardless of the way the Members 
may feel about how the 1968 election 
came out, I feel that the suspension 
worked well. I feel that there is sufficient 
public interest in the presidential elec- 
tions that broadcasters should and will 
devote substantial time to the presiden- 
tial election campaign and, of course, to 
the extent that the free time is given, 
campaign costs will be reduced to that 
extent. In 1960 our experience then was 
that the broadcasters gave over 82 hours 
of programing to the presidential cam- 
paign whereas in the last election when 
the suspension of section 315 was not in 
effect, only 26 hours were devoted to the 
presidential and vice presidential cam- 
paign. Much of this time, I might say, 
was in the exempt section; that is, much 
of the 26 hours were included in bona 
fide newscasts, 

So in view of our experience in the 
1960 election and in view of the benefits, 
the fact that the public is able to actu- 
ally see the candidates and hear them, 
and listen to their views on the issues 
to a far greater extent than otherwise 
possible, I feel that this section should 
be repealed, not suspended but should 
be repealed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I am confident that the 
broadcasters will apply good faith and 
that they will apply fairness in their pro- 
graming, and we on the committee do 
not expect any abuse. 

Mr. Chairman, I would add this point 
that with the passage of this legislation 
and the signing of it into law, that the 
committee does not intend and does not 
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expect that the networks or the broad- 
casters will necessarily dictate the format 
or the presentation of the candidates for 
President and Vice President. We had 
the so-called great debates of 1980, but 
other formats may be worked out and 
can be worked out with the cooperation 
of the candidates and the broadcasters. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
I wil be glad to yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

When the gentleman mentioned rates 
a few moments ago, did the gentleman 
say the lowest rate or the local rate? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
The lowest rate. 

Mr. GROSS. The lowest rate? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And that is witnout re- 
gard to the class of time in which the 
political broadcast might be made? 

Mr BROYXHILL of North Carolina. 
The lowest rate in the time period. 

Mr. GROSS. The lowest rate in the 
time period? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
'That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
merely want to take this time first of 
all to recount that certainly when this 
bill came over from the Senate I was 
somewhat less than enthusiastic about 
it because I did not really think it was 
fair. But I believe that under the able 
leadership of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. MACDONALD) and the 
gentleman in the well the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. BROYHILL), 
that we have greately improved upon 
this so that it is in fact fair as it is sup- 
posed to be. 

Number one, it is fair to the general 
public, and that is our first considera- 
tion. The people of this country have 
evidenced a strong desire to hear presi- 
dential debates. And so instead of hay- 
ing a political hassle every 4 years we 
have provided a method which repeals 
section 315(a) as it relates to candidates 
for President and Vice President so that 
the public will in fact have an oppor- 
tunity to hear the debates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
In response to the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado, I know he very 
well remembers what we went through 
in 1964 and went through in 1968 in at- 
tempts to repeal or suspend at that time 
section 315(a) applying to presidential 
elections. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina, 
So, it is time now to go ahead and re- 
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peal it and not go through those tortu- 
ous acts every presidential year. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
am delighted to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. I think the bill is 
fair to the general public in that we 
do not indulge in the luxury of only 
letting the wealthy of this country run 
for office. 

Certainly this places a restriction on 
the amount of expenditures so that they 
all have a shot at it. 

Finally, I think it is fair to those who 
are aspiring to public office. 

First, it applies the same to your op- 
ponent as it does to you. I could not 
agree with anyone more than I do with 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. SPRING- 
ER) when he said that it was abso- 
lutely essential that we make this bill 
applicable in January 1971 rather than 
in 1970 lest too many people would have 
breach of contract actions confronting 
them in a whole myriad of lawsuits. 

I support this bill because in its pres- 
ent form I think it is fair. 

I do congratulate the leadership we 
have had, and my colleagues on the sub- 
committee, and I urge the House to sup- 
port it as written. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Harvey). 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, shortly 
after the last election I was approached 
in my office by two representatives of the 
National Committee for an Effective 
Congress. I was somewhat surprised at 
the time, I will say, because that com- 
mittee had not backed me in my election 
bid. For the most part, I can truthfully 
say that we did not share, at least, many 
of the same goals. 

Nevertheless, their purpose in coming 
to me was because I served on the Sub- 
committee on Communications, and the 
goal they had in this particular instance 
was the goal of making more television 
time available at a lesser cost to candi- 
dates for Congress. 

This was a goal that I felt was a very 
worthy goal, and a goal I felt I could not 
quarrel with, at the very least. 

So at that time the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. EscH) and I both intro- 
duced bills, similar bills, that were intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. MACDONALD) and several others 
on the committee, as suggested by the 
Committee for an Effective Congress. 

In this bill| we have carried out that 
particular goal. We have added to it the 
additional goal of placing limits, which 
I happen to think the American people 
want, on the amount of money that can 
be spent with the broadcasting media by 
candidates for those particular offices 
which we are dealing with today. 

I thought that the testimony presented 
by that Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress was some of the most powerful that 
we had before our committee, and I would 
just quote this one paragraph: 

The realities of politics in 1970, the enor- 
mous cost an effective campaign entails, is 
no less than a national scandal. The non- 
partisan fact is that campaign costs are jeop- 
ardizing the democratic process. The Cam- 
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paign Broadcasting Reform bill is a major 
step towards ensuring that candidates com- 
pete on their merits, not with their pocket- 
books. 


With those sentiments, I wholeheart- 
edly agree. 

We also have testimony before us, Mr. 
Chairman, that the broadcasters’ charges 
between the years 1964 and 1968 had gone 
up by as much as 70 percent. I do not 
have to point out to the Members of this 
House that that is far in excess of what 
the general increase in campaign spend- 
ing had been. 

Needless to say, then, we felt there 
was need for the bill. It has been well 
discussed here this afternoon and I shall 
not go into any greater detail other than 
to make these comments: 

First, as far as equal time is concerned 
and the repeal of section 315. If once 
again we had sought to suspend section 
315 for this election rather than a com- 
plete repeal of the section, I would have 
rejected it. We have been up and down 
that road, both in 1964 and in 1968. I 
think it is fair to say that both parties 
were politically motivated by circum- 
stances which were present at the time 
of each of those elections. They guided 
the parties in their actions at that par- 
ticular time. 

I think it is also reasonable, however, 
Mr. Chairman, that we now once and 
for all repeal section 315, and this is 
what we are doing as to the President 
and Vice President, and I support it 
without qualification. 

I would point out in closing that I 
understand an amendment will be of- 
fered this afternoon by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. BiNcHAM). The 
amendment, as it has been submitted to 
me, will simply place an additional duty 
on the FCC to go ahead and finish the 
job that we have attempted in this par- 
ticular committee, that is, to compile 
and to keep the records that are neces- 
sary in this particular instance. I would 
say, as one member of that subcommit- 
tee, I happen to think that this partic- 
ular action is necessary, and I do intend 
to support the particular amendment 
when it comes up. It will provide for the 
filing of another loophole, it provides 
that no broadcaster may make any 
charge unless the candidate certifies that 
such charge will not violate the limita- 
tions in this act. Further, the broadcaster 
must notify the FCC, and the FCC certify 
that such charge will not violate the 
act. This type of enforcement, I believe, 
is necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the amend- 
ment aad this legislation be enacted. It 
is a major step forward. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. OTT- 
INGER). 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman for yielding. I think 
I wil be granted a certain amount of 
expertise on the subject of this legisla- 
tion. As one who has had to raise very 
large amounts of money to run in one 
of the biggest States in the country, I 
share the feelings of outrage at the pres- 
ent system that have been expressed here 
today. I am pleased and proud to be a 
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cosponsor of this legislation and a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which reported 
it out unanimously. I add my congratu- 
lations to the chairman for the excellent 
job that he did in perfecting this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been sponsoring 
campaign reform bills since first coming 
to Congress. On February 18, 1965, I 
introduced House Joint Resolution 339, 
to provide tax incentives for political 
contributions and periodical reporting of 
contributions and expenditures. The bill 
was based on the legislative recommen- 
dations of President Kennedy's Com- 
mission on Campaign Costs and I stated 
then that— 

These burdens must not force candidates 
for public office to depend either on large 
contributions from those with special inter- 
est, or in the alternative, on personal or 
family funds. Nor should these substantial 
costs bar qualified candidates from seeking 
public office simply because the aforemen- 
tioned sources are not available to them, 
either by choice or circumstance. 


On February 15, 1967, in the early days 
of the 90th Congress, I reintroduced the 
bill as House Joint Resolution 302. 

On July 17, 1967, I introduced the Fed- 
eral Elections Campaign Act of 1967 to 
provide Treasury assistance to defray 
campaign costs for all candidates for 
elective Federal office, and I reintroduced 
this bill as H.R. 10258 on April 17, 1969. 

Furtbermore Mr. Chairman, I spon- 
sored legislation in 1968 to suspend the 
equal time requirements for the presi- 
dential campaign that year, and on Sep- 
tember 10, 1969, I introduced H.R. 13721, 
to provide opportunities to congressional 
candidates to purchase specified broad- 
cast time at drastically reduced rates. 

The crucial question, Mr. Chairman, 
is the effect of the raising of these sums 
on the electoral process. For those not 
fortunate enough to have their own re- 
sources, or resources within their fami- 
lies, there is no choice but to go to those 
financiers and special interests who 
make it their business to contribute to 
political campaigns every 2 years where 
they think it will do the most good. The 
implications are obvious. If anybody in 
this Chamber thinks the American peo- 
ple are naive enough to believe campaign 
contributors do not receive favored treat- 
ment in congressional offices and from 
executive decisions, he is deluding him- 
self. This practice with its potential for 
scandal and perversion of the public in- 
terest must be stopped. Dependence of 
elected officials on personal funds or spe- 
cial interest financing to obtain election 
has to be ended. 

I want to make it quite clear that it is 
not an adequate answer to campaign fi- 
nance inequities merely to limit the 
amount a candidate can spend. If we did 
that, we would guarantee the entrench- 
ment of political machines in primaries 
and perpetual reelection of incumbents. 
The only way to challenge a machine or 
incumbent is by being able to communi- 
cate effectively one’s record and one’s 
stands on the issues and being able to 
show the inadequacies of one’s oppo- 
nent’s qualifications. If such communica- 
tions were excluded by a limitation of 
A aig such a challenge would be impos- 
sible. 
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I think this points out areas in which 
this legislation, while it is a good start, 
is nevertheless defective. Under the 
present legislation in the State of New 
York, a candidate would stil be per- 
mitted and virtually have to raise at 
least $420,000 for broadcast media. We 
have approximately 6 million people 
who voted in the last election, so at 7 
cents per voter, it would come to 
$420,000. So there is still no assurance of 
access to the media by a person without 
money. The amount of $420,000 is still 
very substantial, and it would have to be 
raised. 

Furthermore, the requirement that 
one could spend only half that amount 
in the primaries would mean to a very 
large extent that challenges to the po- 
litical machines and challenges to the 
incumbents would be seriously impaired. 
I think we ought to consider today an 
amendment to do away with that dis- 
tinction, because in & primary election 
the media will not offer a special rate to 
reach only the Democrats or only the 
Republicans. Primary candidates have 
to reach the entire electorate, just as in 
a general election. By allowing only half 
the sum of money we impair seriously 
the ability of à person to challenge in 
a primary. 

To really make this system fair, І 
strongly believe what we have to do is 
to give free access to the media for all 
candidates to public office, and I intend 
at the appropriate time to introduce an 
amendment to that effect. An amend- 
ment to that effect was introduced in 
my behalf in the subcommittee by the 
chairman which gave consideration to it. 

In point of fact, the important thing 
here is to protect the public interest and 
to assure that candidates, regardless of 
their funds, have an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views to the public. With to- 
day's astronomical costs for the media, 
with the cost for a 30-second spot in the 
New York area being as much as $6,000, 
it is very important that in order to be 
able to permit our elective processes to 
work effectively, we allow adequate ac- 
cess to the media by all candidates and 
that we avoid the necessity for the can- 
didate to have to raise or to have large 
sums of money in order to be able to 
communicate. 

Our objective eventually, it seems to 
me, in the total field of campaign reform 
ought to be not just to effect free broad- 
cast time but also free mailings, free 
newspaper advertising and the public 
financing of the other costs of cam- 
paigning, but then to prohibit any can- 
didate or officeholder from taking a cent 
of outside money. Only in this way can 
we reasonably assure that officeholders 
no longer will have to be subject to 
financial pressures with respect to their 
campaigns. 

I should like to say just a closing word 
about the effective date. I should be very 
happy to see the effective date apply to 
this election. In point of fact, with my 
own race, if all the broadcast stations 
would offer prime time at the lowest rate 
they sell to any advertiser, as provided 
in this legislation, and all the other can- 
didates would agree to do it, I would be 
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perfectly happy to voluntarily abide by 
the provisions of this legislation in the 
forthcoming election, whether it passes 
or not, and regardless of its effective date. 

I believe this is exceedingly important 
legislation. I believe it wil have a salu- 
tary effect on part of the political process 
which has aroused deep public distrust. 

This bill is an important step forward 
and deserves unanimous support. I urge 
its passage today so that its provisions 
may become effective, if not for this 
election, at least on January 1, 1971. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. BROWN). 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of this legislation. I 
believe the legislation is needed. It is in 
the interest of the American people to 
encourage fairer campaign practices. Al- 
though that is not specifically the obliga- 
tion of our committee, we have brought 
here a bill which does serve to equalize 
the competition between political can- 
didates on the electronic media by plac- 
ing spending limits on the use of that 
medium comparable for comparable 
offices. 

I will not go into all of the provisions 
of this legislation, because they have been 
adequately covered by previous speakers. 

There is one problem which I believe 
will have to get some attention from the 
Federal Communications Commission for 
better definition when this bill becomes 
law than we have given it in this bill. 
That is the part on the top of page 2, 
where we provide for the amendment of 
section 315(b) limiting the charges by 
broadcast media to: “the lowest unit 
charge of the station for the same 
amount of time in the same time period.” 

This must be given careful considera- 
tion, as I said, so that it will be clear 
that the language means there should be 
no hardship on the individual stations, 
because the language is not designed to 
force stations to sell to a politician at 
a sacrifice rate. Rather, the bill provides 
that the rate should be no lower for 
political broadcast use than that charged 
for comparable contracts for other types 
of usage of the same amount of time at 
the same rate of frequency in the same 
time period on that same station. 

It is particularly designed, Mr. Chair- 
man, so that the candidate will not be 
charged any higher rate for the use of 
comparable time than a nonpolitical user 
of that time might be charged. 

Let me also observe that I hope the 
States will take advantage of the provi- 
sion in this legislation which will give 
them the opportunity to limit the spend- 
ing for broadcast media by candidates 
for other State and local offices besides 
those limitations which are provided for 
in the legislation we have written here. 
There are several mayoralty or county 
sheriff or county commission offices, or 
even school board offices, which encom- 
pass larger constituencies than those en- 
compassed by the average Congressional 
district in the United States, and which 
often involve the expenditure of larger 
amounts of money on the electronic 
media than is spent for congressional of- 
fice. I personally would like to have seen 
this legislation include those offices, but 
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the committee in its wisdom chose not to 
do so. Rather, the committee chose to 
limit the requirement of this law to the 
congressional, senatorial, presidential, 
and gubernatorial offices. 

These so-called lower offices, as we 
sometimes think of them, may be as im- 
portant as or perhaps even more impor- 
tant than the Federal offices covered, be- 
cause the local offices deal with local 
problems, and should be covered because 
they encompass the same concerns about 
the possibility of persons with massive 
amounts of money being able to go in and 
buy, in effect, the office by overwhelming 
the electorate through electronic media 
with mere money. 

Repeal of section 315 for the presiden- 
tial races for the future has been pro- 
vided for in this legislation to allow not 
only the opportunity for debates but for 
comparable back-to-back speeches or 
equivalent and separate appearances or 
for any use of equal time on a fair and 
equal basis for the bona fide candidates 
of the major parties for President. This 
would serve the electorate so it might be 
better informed about the views and 
positions of the various candidates for 
this top office in our land. It seems to 
me that this is a commitment on the 
part of the committee and the subcom- 
mittee that this equal time provision 
will now be repealed indefinitely, not only 
for the race coming up in 1972 but for 
the races for the Presidency in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support of this 
legislation as it was passed by the sub- 
committee and approved by the full com- 
mittee and recommend it to my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. TIERNAN). 

Mr. TIERNAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
legislation. 

The political broadcasting bill we have 
before us today is an innovative and ef- 
fective piece of legislation which is sorely 
needed and long overdue, For years we 
have sought electoral reform. Now we 
have the vehicle to bring this reform 
about. 

H.R. 18434, the political broadcasting 
bill, is designed to ease the increasing 
financial burden of running for public 
office. This would be accomplished by 
placing limits on broadcast spending and 
by reducing the rate of radio and TV 
station charges. Add to this the fact that 
the bill repeals the equal opportunities 
provision of the Communications Act 
with respect to presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates, and it becomes 
clear that this legislation can be a most 
effective reform tool. 

In the last two decades Americans 
have witnessed an astronomical increase 
in campaign costs and spending. In the 
past 12 years total spending for elective 
office in the United States has more than 
quadrupled from $9.9 million in 1956 to 
$40.4 million in 1968. Many are now con- 
vinced that only the rich, or those spon- 
sored by special interest groups, can 
hope to be elected. This is unfortunate. 
Only a bill as broad as this can begin to 
reverse this trend. 
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H.R. 18434 is designed to promote the 
widest and most enlightening airing pos- 
sible of candidates’ views and the issues 
in an election. This bill attempts to ac- 
complish this while keeping campaign 
costs to a minimum. This bill restricts 
spending for general elections for the of- 
fice of President and Vice President, and 
for both the general and primary for U.S. 
Senator, U.S. Representative, Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor. The limitation 
for general election would be $0.07 per 
vote cast in the last election, or $20,000 
which ever is largest. The limit for pri- 
maries would be half that amount. It is 
quite clear that this spending limit will 
significantly decrease the amount being 
spent on broadcast campaigns. 

The second major area of reform in 
this bill deals with facilitating free time 
for political candidates. H.R. 18434 re- 
peals the equal opportunities provision 
of the Communications Act as it applies 
to candidates for President and Vice 
President. This undoubtedly makes it 
easier for the networks and other sta- 
tions to provide the free broadcast time 
necessary for debates between major 
presidential candidates. Section 315 as it 
now stands does inhibit free and open 
discussion and debate by presidential 
candidates. The bill before us would rem- 
edy this situation. 

We need this bill in order to show 
the people that we are serious about 
election reform. This bill is clearly in 
the public interest, for it attempts to 
bring about meaningful debate while 
minimizing costs. We must pass this bill 
if we hope to permit broadcasting to be 
used to best inform the American voter 
of the issues and candidates in any elec- 
tion at the lowest reasonable cost to the 
candidates and political parties. H.R. 
18434 will help to enable a candidate 
to run for office without mortgaging 
himself. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my fellow col- 
leagues to support this bill today for the 
good of America, 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PICKLE). 

Mr. PICELE. Mr. Chairman, when the 
bil is being read and open for amend- 
ment I plan to offer an amendment 
which would correct the first page of 
the bill relating to the repeal of section 
315(a), that is, the equal-time provi- 
sion. The bill that is before you, H.R. 
18434, repeals section 315(a). It says 
that the equal-time provision is not ap- 
plicable any more to the Presidency and 
Vice Presidency. There are no guidelines 
or safeguards of restrictions about how 
this is to be handled. It is an outright 
repeal of section 315(a) for the Presi- 
dent or Vice President. The amendment 
I am going to offer will read as follows, 
and I take this time so that the House 
might know of the pending amendment. 

Except that the foregoing requirement 
shall not be construed to require a licensee 
to afford equal opportunities in the use of 
such broadcasting station to any legally 
qualified candidate for the office of President 
or Vice President in a general election unless 
such candidate has been qualified by ap- 
plicable State law to appear on the ballots 
of at least two-thirds of the several States, 
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Mr. Chairman, the intent of my 
amendment is to extend the equal time 
provision to those candidates who are 
qualified under two-thirds of the States. 
Otherwise you are leaving it to a broad- 
cast station so that they can take any 
number of people from one candidate or 
part of one or part of another or none at 
all, subject only to the fairness doctrine. 
Those of you who have had any experi- 
ence with the fairness doctrine—and 
most of you have—know that that law is 
certainly open to wide discretion and in- 
terpretation. This amendment does not 
repeal section 315(a) for the two candi- 
dates, President and Vice President, but, 
rather, says that a broadcast station can 
extend equal time and opportunities to 
a presidential or vice presidential candi- 
date if he is qualified in two-thirds of the 
States. 

I think this is a safeguard and we do 
not have to require a station to deter- 
mine on its own who is a legally qualified 
candidate. It is clearly spelled out in the 
law that he must be qualified by applica- 
tion of the laws of two-thirds of the 
States. This is not only a guideline, it is 
a direction and I think that it strength- 
ens the bill. I hope that it will be favor- 
ably considered by. both sides of the aisle 
and in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man from Texas for the purpose of ask- 
ing him a question. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not sure, but what 
the gentleman has said is that it would 
not be possiblé to extend the time to 
other candidates than those who are 
qualified in two-thirds of the States. 

Mr. PICKLE. If they are not qualified 
in two-thirds of the States then they 
would not be required to extend this 
equal time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is say- 
ing then that the broadcasting media 
could not give them any time if they were 
not qualified under two-thirds of the 
States? 

Mr. PICKLE. That is correct. That is, 
they would not be required to give time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think I know what 
the gentleman has in mind and I sym- 
pathize with him because I believe he is 
trying to get the major candidates up 
before the electorate and that is fair 
enough, and I can well understand his 
desire, but in the 1960 campaign I can 
so well remember that they did give con- 
sideration to the little fellows, they gave 
them a chance, they gave them a shot at 
it. In New York, although I am not in 
sympathy with some of them, they gave 
the Liberal Party 15 minutes one after- 
noon and another one half an hour, and 
they gave the Socialist Party in com- 
bination with the Prohibition Party, 
combined together, a half hour in the 
New York area. They did not give them 
any in Illinois. But I think that if we 
adopt the amendment in the form the 
gentleman has said he will offer it, that 
it would not be possible then for a real 
minority party to have any kind of a 
hearing before the electorate at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I yield the gentle- 
man from Texas 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I have yielded the gen- 
tleman this additional time because I 
want to be sure that I clarify his amend- 
ment. I know what the gentleman wants 
to do and I sympathize with his: desire. 
I know the people want to listen to the 
major candidates. 

Now in the last general election in 
1968, if we had had this amendment, 
then the only three parties that could 
have been heard would have been the 
Democratic Party, the Republican Party, 
and whatever party George Wallace be- 
longed in, whatever party that was. 
Those are the only three that could have 
been heard under this amendment. 

Is that correct? 

Mr, PICKLE. That is correct. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does the gentleman 
think that maybe that is a little too re- 
strictive to put that on the networks and 
say that they cannot let another party 
participate? 

Mr. PICKLE. lí the gentleman. will 
consider the way the language is changed 
in the bill. If you repeal it, for the presi- 
dential and vice presidential candidates, 
then a station, if it gives 30 minutes time 
to one candidate, must give 30 minutes 
time to the other candidate of the other 
party or any other party. Now in reverse, 
does the gentleman want—— 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, please, it is my understand- 
ing that if we leave it in the form in 
which we prescribe it in this bill, then 
it leaves it to the. discretion of the news 
media as to what time they shall allot 
to any party, or each party. 

Mr. PICKLE, That is correct. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now I thought that in 
the 1960 election they used pretty good 
judgment because they made the two 
major parties appear face to face. I do 
not imagine in the 1972 election that it 
will be done in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, as I stated, I do not imag- 
ine that in the 1972 election that it 
would be face to face, it might be, but 
it could very well be separate, but I do 
not believe that the news media would 
not give the two parties equal time. 

Mr. PICKLE. Can the gentleman not 
imagine the complaints that are going to 
be heard when the networks or a local 
station will give 30 minutes time to the 
two major candidates and then give 5 
minutes time to a minority candidate, 
or foe of the others that are not quali- 

ed? 

Mr. SPRINGER. What they would do 
is to give them some time commensurate 
with their size. I thought that in the 1960 
election it was pretty well handled. But 
if we adopt the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman from Texas then I 
think we are saying that only the major 
parties could be heard, and we have 
nothing that can be done for the minor 
parties. 

Mr. PICKLE. I do define the major 
parties as those qualified in two-thirds 
of the States, and that is the intent, and 
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that is the limitation and the full dis- 
cretion for the broadcasting station. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand the gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. PIKE). 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIKE. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman. 

(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill before the House to- 
day which seeks to regulate the increas- 
ingly expensive and vital area of political 
advertising on the Nation's airwaves. 

On October 23, 1969, I testified before 
the Senate Commerce Committee's Sub- 
committee on Communications on the 
Campaign Broadcast Reform Act of 1969. 
Since then the other body has considered 
this legislation and passed a bill similar 
to the one before us. I am pleased that so 
many of the recommendations made by 
myself and others regarding this legis- 
lation have been adopted. The bill before 
us today makes a series of much-needed 
reforms and improvements in the area of 
political advertising. 

In the last two decades, the cost of 
political campaigns has skyrocketed fan- 
tastically. The major cause of the in- 
creasing cost of running for public office 
is the cost of radio and television time. 
For example, a prime time 30-second ad 
on a New York City television station 
costs approximately $6,000. The situation 
is nearly as bad in many of the Nation’s 
other metropolitan areas. 

If we are to allow everyone a chance 
to enter the political arena—and I think 
we must—we must put limits on the cost 
and usage of the communications media 
by candidates for major public offices. 

This bill, H.R. 18434, does that through 
four major provisions. First, it repeals 
the equal opportunities provisions of the 
Communications Act of 1934 in the case 
of candidates running for President and 
Vice President. This will permit the 
broadeast networks to donate free 
broadcast time for the presentation of 
debates and statements of the major 
candidates. The suspension of this “equal 
time” clause in 1960 permitted the 
“great debates” between the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy and our current Presi- 
dent, Mr. Nixon. The failure to provide 
for suspension of “equal time" in other 
years has prevented the public from see- 
ing and hearing such debates because 
the networks and stations simply cannot 
give equal time to the score or more 
"fringe candidates" running for the of- 
fice of President. 

Second, this bill provides that broad- 
cast stations may not charge any person 
who is a legally qualified candidate for 
office more than the lowest unit charge 
of that station for the same amount of 
time during the same time period. Hope- 
fully, this will reduce some of the cost of 
advertising and cost of making public 
positions known to the electorate. It is 
entirely fitting that broadcast stations, 
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which have been given one of the rarest 
and most valuable parts of the public 
domain that we have—a frequency on 
the broadcast spectrum—be required to 
assist in the most important part of our 
civic activities, the election of public of- 
ficials. This requirement wil do no more 
than require that the broadcast station 
place the candidate for public office on 
the same level with the station's most 
favored commercial advertiser. It should 
be noted that this provision does not pre- 
vent stations from offering air time at a 
rate below that they charge their com- 
mercial accounts. There are a number of 
stations in the Cleveland area which 
make such offers and they are to be 
highly commended. Position statements 
and debate by candidates for public office 
on the airwaves must be constantly en- 
couraged. 

Third, and most important, the bill sets 
limits on what may be spent by candi- 
dates for President and Vice President 
for general elections and what may be 
spent on primary and general elections 
by candidates for U.S. Senator, U.S. Rep- 
resentative, State Governor and Lieuten- 
ant Governor. Generally speaking, a can- 
didate would be enabled to spend up to 
7 cents times the number of votes cast in 
the last election for the office in question 
or $20,000— whichever is greater. Con- 
gressional and gubernatorial candidates 
would be limited to half this figure in pri- 
mary elections. 

Finally, today's bill permits the States 
to place candidates for State and local 
office under the provisions of this Federal 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be obvious to 
all that this legislation is needed if we 
are to maintain the freely accessible de- 
mocracy which our Founding Fathers en- 
visioned. I hope this bill is adopted. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
express my appreciation to the chairman 
of the committee for yielding me this 
time. I wanted this time because this is 
legislation which I feel very, very 
strongly about. I think this is terribly 
important legislation for the future of 
our democracy and I commend this sub- 
committee and this committee for hav- 
ing reported it out. 

This legislation is important because a 
lot of people in our country see our 
democracy as sick—and I am not only 
talking about the dropouts, I am talking 
about good public servants who are in 
office today and who are contemplating 
getting out because they are confronted 
with what the chairman referred to 
earlier as the television “blitz,” and they 
simply cannot contend with this kind of 
expenditure of funds. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
ferred to it very frankly and candidly 
and properly as essentially a purchase 
of seats. When we can purchase seats in 
the House of Representatives and when 
we can purchase seats in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, then indeed our democracy is sick— 
and it is high time we did something 
about it. 

I am delighted that this legislation 
cuts out the loopholes which are in so 
many of our State laws and in the Fed- 
eral law about committees. You have 
“The Democratic Committee for the 
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Election of X." Then you have “The In- 
dependent Committee for the Election 
of X.” Then again you have the “Inde- 
pendent and Democratic Committee for 
the Election of X.” When you get 
through, there are nothing but loopholes 
left and the whole law has been a pure 
unadulterated fraud. 

You have made this legislation apply 
not only to expenditure by the candi- 
date, but the expenditure “on behalf 
of”’—and I notice you italicize that in 
the report—of the candidate. It is en- 
forceable and it can be meaningful. 

The question is—Is it going to be en- 
forced? We have legislation not dissimi- 
Jar to this in the State of New York and 
it has not been enforced. We have all 
kinds of legislation on the books in re- 
gard to this subject matter which has 
not been enforced. 

This legislation does not have every- 
thing in it that I would have liked to see 
in it. I wish it had covered this year's 
election. It does not cover the terrible 
problem of what you do when news 
broadcasts ought to be booked as com- 
mercial time. I do not blame the commit- 
tee for not tackling that because that is 
probably as tricky a subject matter as 
there is on earth. 

I simply wanted to take this time to 
say that I support this legislation with 
all my heart and soul. I commend the 
committee and I support this legislation 
so thoroughly because I have seen an in- 
creasing situation in our Nation where we 
are no longer a government of, by and 
for the people, but a government of, by, 
and for millionaires. I can think of no 
greater peril to our democracy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
rece to the gentleman, if he will 
yield. 

Mr. PIKE. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I just want to explain 
one thing. When this matter of news 
coverage came up, there was nothing this 
committee went into more thoroughly. I 
can remember, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Moss) was the author of leg- 
islation and we had that before the com- 
mittee three different times and in three 
different forms. 

Finally, we drew that language I think 
as tight as it could be drawn. Mr. Harris 
was chairman of the committee at that 
time. We went into it, I think, as thor- 
oughly as anything in the 20 years I have 
been on this committee to try to draw 
this news coverage as tight as we could 
and still not restriet the coverage of 
news. 

I do want to explain that. We did not 
tackle it because we believe the com- 
mittee has done the very best job it could, 
and may I say that if the gentleman or 
anyone else has a better way of saying 
it than we have, we would be willing to 
listen. 

Mr. PIKE. I will simply say to the gen- 
tleman, believe me, I did not take the 
well to throw rocks at what you have 
done. I do not blame you for not coming 
up with such legislation because I would 
not know how to word the legislation. I 
think we all recognize, however, that 
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there is a very real problem. It works in 
both directions, for and against both 
political parties, in connection with news 
broadcasts which are essentially com- 
mercials for one candidate or the other. 
It is awfully easy for me, I know, to say 
that we recognize the problem. I do not 
blame you for not trying to include it in 
this legislation. 

I said that in my initial remarks. I do 
not know what we can do about it except 
to continually call the attention of the 
public to the fact that the problem does 
exist and that they have got to listen to 
their news broadcasts as carefully as they 
listen to everything else. 

Iam taking this time only to commend 
the committee for having done an out- 
standing job and to urge passage of the 
legislation. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 1 minute 
for the purpose of pointing out to the 
gentleman from New York that the ques- 
tion he raises is obviously true. The issue 
was thoroughly covered, as was indicated 
by the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SPRINGER) in a different bill. I think it 
would only muddy the waters to get into 
that aspect of news coverage. This is not 
a bill dealing with news coverage. This is 
а bill that is overdue to prevent the buy- 
ing of seats and to keep the Congress, 
the Members of the Senate, the Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor seats unpur- 
chased, and I would like to point out that 
we should not get into side issues, in my 
judgment. 

I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. DENT). 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
need much time to say what I wish to 
say. First, I want to compliment the com- 
mittee. 

Second, I want to call your attention to 
another type of campaign spending that 
is hard to find, but it is there. I do not 
know what your districts are like, but in 
my district there is no television coverage 
except from neighboring districts, and 
since there are so many neighboring dis- 
tricts, we cannot use any of them because 
of the problems that would arise. The 
cost would be prohibitive . 

But our greatest cost is in connection 
with the so-called “election day work- 
ers.” You do not have to list such ex- 
penditures if you pay them no more than 
$10, and you might pay them five or six 
$10 checks. The greatest expenditure in 
our area is the money that is paid out 
to so-called election day workers, poll 
watchers, and haulers into the polling 
places. 

Iran for U.S. Senator and for Congress 
at the same time, which is a foolhardy 
thing to do. I did win the House seat 
rather handily, I came about 214 per- 
cent of winning the U.S. Senate nomina- 
tion in Pennsylvania. My total expendi- 
tures for the entire campaign, including 
some $4,000 for television, and about 
$3,809 for billboards, the rest going to 
ward leaders, for want of a better word, 
the entire expenditure was $67,000. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. BING- 
HAM) 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I join 
in commending the chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee for the magnificent 
job they have done here. The problem 
before us is a terribly urgent one, as was 
stated so eloquently by my colleague 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
PikE). The problem cries out for solu- 
tion. Our democracy needs the protec- 
tion provided in this bill. The laws and 
regulations we have had in the past have 
been aimed at candidates and commit- 
tees and they have not worked. What is 
good and right about this bill is that it 
aims at that part of the problem that is 
manageable, where the amounts of 
spending are measurable, and gets at the 
question of enforcement through the 
TV and radio stations themselves. 

I do have an amendment to propose 
later on. I appreciate the remarks made 
about my proposal by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Harvey). I think 
my amendment would carry the com- 
mittee's basic approach one step further 
and make this a better bill, but I want to 
make it clear that this is a good bill 
whether or not my amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Mon- 
AGAN). 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 18434, a bill to put a limit on 
spending for political broadcasting, and 
to suspend the equal time provisions of 
the Communications Act of 1934. 

Political spending for broadcasting in 
the United States has reached the point 
where it poses a serious threat to the 
functioning of our democratic form of 
government. Each election campaign suc- 
ceeds in establishing a new alltime high 
in television and radio costs, and the 
phenomenon of the airwaves is threaten- 
ing to out-strip the phenomenon of 
democracy. If recent trends in campaign 
spending continue, political democracy 
will soon become synonomous with mer- 
chandising à commodity. In this un- 
fortunate confusion of priorities and 
goals, admen and makeup artists replace 
informed and concerned students of gov- 
ernment, dollars replace issues, and there 
is & danger that demagogery could re- 
place enlightened democracy. 

Unlimited access to prime TV and ra- 
dio time to sell the packaged candidate 
is fast becoming the electronic substi- 
tute for the “captive vote," and new reg- 
ulations are required to protect the vot- 
ers' capacity to decide between conflict- 
ing candidates and issues. Even more im- 
portant, new spending controls must be 
enacted to guarantee the availability of 
a forum for all political candidates and 
that those qualified by experience and 
expertise, as well as wealth, shall have 
an opportunity to present their views to 
the electorate. 

Under the terms of the bill under con- 
sideration, reasonable limits will be set 
on the amounts which may be spent for 
broadcast time by candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President for general elec- 
tions and by other candidates for major 
elective offices; a new reduced-rate cri- 
terion is set for determining the cost of 
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broadcast time; and the equal time pro- 
visions of the Communications Act are 
repealed to allow broadcast stations to 
make more free time available to legally 
qualified political candidates. 

This is a good bill and I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in voting for passage. 

While the House presses for this long 
overdue spending reform, it is an ap- 
propriate time to reemphasize another 
area in need of regulation—the length of 
our presidential campaigns. Since I was 
first elected in 1958 my objective has 
been to shorten our presidential cam- 
paigns, Specifically I have introduced 
legislation in every Congress since 1960 
to limit these contests to 60 days. In light 
of the clear connection between cam- 
paign spending and length, I am today 
reintroducing this legislation in the 
hope that the House will further reform 
our election procedures in this regard. 

Spending and campaign length have 
historically grown in conjunction with 
each other. In 1860 Abraham Lincoln won 
the Presidency with minimal campaign- 
ing. The two major parties together spent 
a grand total of $160,000. One century 
later, in 1960, John Kennedy traveled 
40,000 miles to deliver 360 speeches. The 
two major parties spent an approximate 
total of $20 million to get their presi- 
dential candidates elected. These figures 
have, of course, risen higher in the last 10 
years. 

At one point in our history presidential 
candidates did no campaigning whatso- 
ever lest they be considered undignified. 
Today we must witness the sorry spec- 
tacle of exhausted candidates limping 
through tired catch phrases after several 
months of verbiage. As the long run for 
the Presidency draws to a close, candi- 
dates are often pressed into positions un- 
representative of their real thinking. 
Such statements are not at all conducive 
to public enlightenment, the objective of 
any campaign. Can one expect more from 
candidates who have run on the party 
ticket for many months, not to mention 
the hotly contested primaries that most 
Presidential candidates endure. 

In the last decade security has pro- 
vided further cause for concern. The 
alarming level of violence and increased 
potential of assassination supply one 
more dramatic and compelling argument 
against the lengthy, unnecessary expo- 
sure of our candidates. 

Besides the actual physical effect on 
our candidates, lengthy campaigns bore 
the electorate. What begins as a sober 
discussion of national problems degen- 
erates into repetitious phraseology. The 
voters quickly reach their saturation 
point. In our age of mass media, candi- 
dates can sufficiently convey their mes- 
sage in a concentrated month or two. 
Efforts after that point bring diminish- 
ing returns. No one should expect or de- 
sire our voters or any others to concen- 
trate on candidates or issues for 4 
months. The fault lies not in the elec- 
torate or in the candidates but in a sys- 
tem which allows a campaign to reach 
the point where it deadens our senses. I 
am convinced that excessive exposure 
soon leads to boredom and disinterest on 
the part of the electorate and thus frus- 
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trates the main objectives of the whole 
electoral system—discussion of the is- 
sues with the people. 

My efforts up to now have not been 
successful in this field. Unfortunately, 
the strength of the opposition to long 
presidential campaigns dissipates rapid- 
ly after each election. However, by our 
actions today we give recognition to the 
fact that people are opposed to excessive 
election spending. Television costs have 
created the necessity for regulation of 
media spending; it has also made lengthy 
campaigns obsolete. While the House 
takes appropriate action to limit the 
amount that candidates may spend on 
television advertising, it should consider 
& prime cause of large expenses—the 
marathon presidential campaign. 

Sixty days is clearly long enough. 
There is no magic in this number. It is 
simply a reasonable and adequate limit, 
Almost all democratic countries in the 
world select their governments within 
this limit, with no adverse effects. This is 
true in England, Canada, and Israel, 
among others. There is no reason why 
America cannot exercise the same com- 
monsense. The short presidential cam- 
paign makes sense physically, financial- 
ly, and psychologically. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I extend to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts my 
appreciation for what he and the com- 
mittee have done on this legislation, but 
the question arises in my mind as to 
whether or not the committee considered 
the possibility of insuring that political 
advertising on television would have the 
mark of advertising rather than be 
passed off at times as news. I have been 
taken in by a political ad which had the 
appearance on television of a news ac- 
count, particularly when such advertise- 
ments immediately followed the regular 
news broadcasts by a broadcaster. Would 
the chairman advise me as to whether or 
not this legislation makes any effort to 
meet that problem? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, of course, that could be 
a great problem. We took it up in great 
depth. As the gentleman recalls very 
well, some years ago I was not a total vic- 
tim, but I was subjected to this sort of 
thing on some news programs. As I indi- 
cated to the gentleman earlier, this great 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce went into this subject in great 
detail on a number of occasions, and I 
think that bil has been successful. 

I can assure the gentleman that the 
FCC, which has jurisdiction over this 
Sort of practice within the industry, is 
well aware of our committee's interest in 
seeing to it that there is no straying 
away from the path of righteousness in 
having news be news. As far as advertis- 
ing following a news broadcast is con- 
cerned, I do not know how that can be 
stopped. 

Ican assure the gentleman that we are 
aware of the problem. I am sure the FCC 
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is. We will stay on the back of the FCC 
about this. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes in order to clarify this. 

I do not want any doubt on this whole 
question about news broadcast. I am 
going to yield to the gentleman from 
California, who was the author of this 
provision in 1958. 

We went up the hill and down, like 
Napoleon's army, for almost 2 months, 
until we finaly got the language out. 
That was hammered out like metal on 
an anvil. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MOSS. I want to concur com- 
pletely in the statements made by the 
gentleman. I believe in retrospect it has 
worked quite successfully. 

So far as labeling advertising as adver- 
tising is concerned, it is, to my knowledge, 
already required. 

The reporting on regularly scheduled 
news programs is what we exempted. I 
know of very few instances where there 
has been a violation of that. Whenever 
it has been called to the attention of the 
FCC it is my opinion, at least, from the 
best information I have, that they have 
acted promptly to alert the licensee to 
the violation incurred under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio further 
that if the licensee observes the language 
which we put in there can be no misun- 
derstanding about what is news and what 
is not news. 

I want to clarify this. There is no mis- 
understanding about that. That is why 
we do not cover it in this bill. We have 
а good law that has worked for 12 years. 
We have had almost no objection from 
anybody. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY). 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I should like to ask 
the gentleman from Illinois a question 
which has me concerned about this piece 
of legislation. 

As I read the bill, it will regulate radio 
stations and television stations but not 
other media. It seems to me it discrimi- 
nates against the radio stations and the 
television stations. I also am concerned 
that we are adding more regulations to 
privately owned radio and television sta- 
tions. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will give the rea- 
son. As I said in my remarks—and the 
gentleman may not have been here at the 
time—the committee has very limited 
jurisdiction. Our jurisdiction is limited 
only to communications, Therefore, the 
only two media we can cover by our bill, 
to make the corrections we believe ought 
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to be made with reference to elections, 
are television and radio. 

We have no jurisdiction with reference 
to outdoor advertising or newspaper ad- 
vertising. Part of this I understand 
comes under the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and another part under the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

That is the reason why we did not at- 
tempt to go beyond what we felt was 
legally the scope of our committee. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Does the gen- 
tleman believe it is quite fair to allow 
these other media of advertising not to 
be controlled, yet to control two media 
of advertising so far as political candi- 
dates are concerned? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I believe we are try- 
ing to set an example for all the rest 
of the media. I believe that is the best 
answer I can give. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is a pretty 
good answer. Does the gentleman believe 
the other committees will move in to 
try to regulate the other media? 

Mr. SPRINGER. With the trend of 
the sentiment in this country I believe 
we will have some reform of the elec- 
tion laws in the very near future, cover- 
ing all elections. Iam talking about gen- 
eral elections and primaries. This is my 
feeling. This is my hope, because I be- 
lieve, after reading the present election 
laws, there is certainly a wide area here 
which ought to be covered. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, unless the 
wealthiest candidates are to have an un- 
fair advantage in today’s political world, 
Congress must find a fair and equitable 
method to curtail and responsibly control 
expenditures for political advertising. 

However, I believe the present bill 
represents a limited and therefore inade- 
quate answer to the problem, and is, in 
its present form, discriminatory against 
the television and radio industry. There 
is no question but that the electronic 
media represents a major expense in 
political campaigns, and of truly major 
concern is the fact that candidates of 
more limited funds or lesser influence 
with television stations often suffer dis- 
crimination in their efforts to secure 
preferential time as against those better 
financed. I believe the television industry 
has the gravest responsibility to adopt 
fair and equal standards for all political 
advertisers. There is nothing in this bill, 
however, to prevent a diversion and pro- 
liferation of spending toward other ad- 
vertising media, or, the outright em- 
ployment of a sufficient number of per- 
sonnel], including voters, to win an elec- 
tion. This bill therefore by treating only 
part of a problem, does not constitute a 
proper answer. 

It is argued that this is a first step to- 
ward an ultimate goal of sensible limita- 
tions on all campaign spending. How- 
ever, as a first step, it does remain dis- 
criminatory and does not realistically 
and sufficiently attack the grave problem 
which we have before us in setting these 
overall spending limits. 

I am very much in favor of practical 
and enforceable legislation which would 
set a realistic overall political spending 
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limit, and I am hopeful that this objec- 
tive wil be attained in the near future. 
In the meantime, we should not be tak- 
ing any roads which will lead us into a 
jungle of discrimination but should be 
designing new roads which will lead to 
campaigns that are more fair and di- 
rected to the election of those candidates 
best qualified rather than those most fi- 
nancially capable of, winning elections. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr, Chair- 
man, I think everyone here will agree 
that it is vitally important that the cost 
of campaigning be reduced. Nothing is 
more important, in these vital times, than 
making sure that the general public has 
every opportunity to know and under- 
stand the positions of the various candi- 
dates before an election. That is why 
television has become one of the most 
effective—and expensive—mediums for 
presenting & candidate and his views. 

Television time has driven campaign 
costs to all-time highs. The cost of ap- 
pearing “live and in color" has dominated 
political fundraising and spending—and 
even the selection of candidates. Anyone 
Should be able to run for public office, 
but how many able men never get out 
of the starting gate because they cannot 
afford the prohibitive price of prime time. 
The amount of money-spent-per-vote- 
cast in Presidential campaigns has more 
than doubled in this past decade. In 1960, 
32 cents was spent per vote cast; in 1964 
41 cents was spent and in 1968, 67 cents 
was spent for each vote. 

Congressional campaigns are also 
costly ventures. A survey conducted by 
the Special Committee on Congressional 
Ethics of the Association of the New York 
City Bar found that 30 percent of the 
responding House Members spent over 
$60,000 in their last campaigns—with 
several in tight races spending over 
$100,000. Senate costs were even higher 
with 70 percent of those responding 
Spending over $100,000 and 40 percent 
spending over $200,000. 

The alarming increase in campaign 
costs is primarily attributable to the 
growing use of television in political cam- 
paigns. Ninety-five percent of Ameri- 
can homes have a television set which is 
on an average of 5% hours daily. 

Television has become the major 
source of news for Americans and, hence, 
it has become an indispensable means 
of politica] campaigning. This greater 
dependence on the use of television by 
candidates plus higher production costs 
and increasing costs of air time have 
quadrupled political broadcast costs dur- 
ing the 12 years between 1956 and 1968. 

These high costs have made candi- 
dates dependent either on personal 
wealth or, if that is not available, 
wealthy contributors. Thus, while the 
costs of campaigns have increased, the 
ratio of contributors to the amount con- 
tributed has shrunk. Presently, 90 per- 
cent of all campaign funds are contrib- 
uted by less than 1 percent of the Amer- 
ican population. 

The fear that only the rich or those 
with rich friends can get elected to of- 
fice prompted congressional action to 
meet what has been characterized as a 
“crisis in American campaign spending.” 
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This problem is particularly acute in 
the larger metropolitan areas such as 
New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Detroit, and Chicago, where the rates 
are exorbitant. In my area alone, more 
than 20 Congressmen are forced to buy 
substantial amounts of television time. 
This is a matter which has greatly con- 
cerned me for some time, and I know 
most of my colleagues share that con- 
cern. We must scuffle to get on such pres- 
tigious shows such as NBC's “Meet the 
Press," ABC's “Issues and Answers," and 
CBS's "Face the Nation." 

Recently, there has been a trend by 
some stations to cut political advertis- 
ing rates. I would commend WPIX, chan- 
nel 11, in New York, and its president, 
Fred M. Thrower, for its new policy of 
selling time for political spots at a 50- 
percent discount from normal commer- 
cial rates. Such policies make it feasible 
for candidates to use various stations, 
in this case WPIX, for their campaigns 
at more reasonable costs. 

H.R. 18434 would help restore faith of 
the electorate in the democratic process 
by eliminating the appearance of buying 
elections, By limiting spending and the 
amounts that have to be spent, the bill 
would reduce the threat of campaign 
scandals. In the same sense, it would 
reduce the possibility of an elected of- 
ficial being controlled by special inter- 
ests. By reducing exorbitant costs and 
making it easier for networks to pro- 
vide free debate time, it would help 
equalize and hence broaden access to the 
media. By encouraging the networks to 
provide free time to presidential aspi- 
rants, the number of TV debates will in- 
crease, By providing uniform standards, 
the bill would make it easier for broad- 
casters to assume their responsibilities. 
It would not be discriminatory, simply 
because broadcasters now enjoy unique 
privileges. They are federally licensed to 
use the airwaves and to operate in the 
public interest, convenience, or neces- 
sity. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate the chairman and the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on bringing H.R. 18434 to the 
floor. I support the legislation and I 
hope it can be speedily enacted into law. 

While the proposal has several im- 
portant provisions—including repeal of 
the equal opportunity section of the 
Communications Act, allowing free 
broadcast time for presidential candi- 
dates—I am particularly interested in 
limitation of broadcast rates and ex- 
penditures for political candidates. 

One of the most frightening things 
about our political system is the high 
cost of campaigning—to win or lose an 
election. : 

There are some shocking developments 
taking place today in elections on Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels. It cost one 
1970 U.S. senatorial candidate in the 
Nation's largest State at least $2.5 mil- 
lion to lose a primary election. A Florida 
candidate for Governor this year re- 
ported he spent almost $1 million before 
he even qualified for the race for office, 
Candidates for City and county commis- 
sions must sometimes raise tens of thou- 
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sands of dollars to support a campaign 
effort. 

Herbert E. Alexander, director of the 
Citizens’ Research Foundation, perhaps 
the most noted authority in this country 
on campaign spending has defined 
American democracy as “government for 
the people most effectively heard.” He 
estimates that some $300 million was 
spent in elective and party politics in the 
United States in 1968, and the largest 
portion—about $75 million—was spent 
on broadcasting. To finance this kind of 
spending, a candidate must use his own 
personal wealth, rely on the support of 
other rich men or wealthy business, labor 
or other interests, or attract large num- 
bers of contributors across the board. 
Most elections today are being financed 
by a small group of individuals—not by 
many small contributors. And the money 
being raised is primarily going to tele- 
vision and radio time and production 
costs to put the commercials on the air. 
So the candidate can be heard. 

All of this is a threat to popular elec- 
tions. Because campaigns are run in a 
limited time span, broadcasting is a 
most effective medium and the costs go 
up. Something must be done about it, 
and this bill before us today will help 
curtail exorbitant and excessive cam- 
paigns. The people demand this. A Gallup 
poll in 1967 reported that 73 percent of 
those responding said they favored a law 
which put a limit on the amount of 
money spent by a candidate for public 
office. 

President Johnson in 1966 proposed a 
sweeping revision in the Federal election 
laws, saying: 

Desplte the soaring expense of political 
campaigns, we have done nothing to insure 
that able men of modest means can under- 
take elective service unencumbered by debts 
of loyalty to wealthy supporters. 


Mr. Chairman today 45 years after the 
passage of the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act and 30 years after the Hatch Act, we 
are making a new effort to instill public 
confidence in the elective process by 
limiting the high costs of getting 
elected—or losing an election. I am hope- 
ful this bill we consider today will lead 
to further legislative reforms in our 
governmental elections. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman I support 
the political broadcasting bill and I will 
vote in favor of it. 

It seems to me an eminently reason- 
able proposition that a candidate seek- 
ing election to Federal office not be re- 
quired to pay more for broadcast time 
than a maker of cigarettes. It has been 
reported that a 30-second TV commer- 
cial during prime evening time in New 
York City can cost as much as $6,000— 
$200 per second. Perhaps that explains 
why practically as many Americans 
smoke cigarettes as the number who 
voted in the last congressional elections. 

Broadcasting is big business but, Mr. 
Speaker, the public interest is important 
business and this bill does something 
about restoring a balance. The bill not 
only provides greater access to radio 
and TV for candidates with limited cam- 
paign resources but it also restricts the 
spending of those candidates who have 
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the good fortunes not to be limited in 
what can be spent to reach to the voting 
public. 

If two candidates were to have a pub- 
lic debate on TV, it would be ludicrous 
to permit the wealthier candidate more 
time to speak on the issues than his op- 
ponent. Yet without some dollar limita- 
tion for commercial time, that is pre- 
cisely the advantage now given to the 
candidate with more money to spend. 
Again, this bill does something about 
restoring a balance. 

I commend the work of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund Task Force on Fi- 
nancing Congressional Campaigns, the 
efforts of the National Committee for an 
Effective Congress, and the good sense 
of the members of the Interstate: and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of this 
House. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the great infiuence broadcasting has in 
the formulation of the political opinions 
of the American people is evident and 
widely publicized these days. It is desir- 
ous therefore, that broadcasting be regu- 
lated, in the public interest, to insure 
the widest yet fairest use of this media. 
The: purpose of this bill is to effect this. 

A limitation placed on both broadcast 
rates and candidate spending will insure 
the accessibility of television to all candi- 
dates yet prevent wealthier ones from 
taking undue advantage. In other words, 
this bill allows fair yet complete pre- 
sentation of issues and candidates in- 
volved in an election. 

The House version of this legislation 
should prove to be more effective than 
the Senate one because it allows for the 
extension of the cost limitations to State 
and local elections. In addition, the 
House bill, not to be effective until 1971, 
wil avoid the confusion that will result 
if these limitations go into effect imme- 
diately. 

A fair electoral process is vital to our 
constitutional system. Impartial televi- 
sion campaign coverage is necessary for 
this. For these reasons, I urge the adop- 
tion of the political broadcasting bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read, 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Seventy-five Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 270] 


Cunningham 
Daddario 
Dawson 
Diggs 
Edwards, La. 
Evins, Tenn. 


Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Berry 
Bray 
Brock 
Buchanan 
Burleson, Tex. 
Caffery 
Celler 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 


McCulloch 
McKneéally 
машага 
Meskill 
Moorhead 
Nedzi 
O'Hara 
O'Neal, Ga. 
Passman 
Pollock 
Powell 

Price, Tex. 
Rarick 
Reifel 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 
Ryan 
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Weicker 
Whitten 
Wright 


Sullivan 
Symington. 
Schwengel Teague, Tex. 
Staggers Tunney 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. STRATTON, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill H.R. 18434, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 362 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 
The Committee resumed its sitting. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
rise informally in order that the House 
may receive a message. 
The SPEAKER assumed the chair. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will receive 
a message. 


Scherle 
Scheuer 


FURTHER MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Further messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 


POLITICAL BROADCASTING 


The Committee resumed its sitting. 
The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, the Clerk was about to read. 
The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 18434 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the first sentence of section 315(a) of the 
Communications Act of 1984 (47 U.S.C. 
315(a)) is amended by inserting before the 
colon the following: '', except that the fore- 
going requirement shall not apply to the use 
of a broadcasting station by a legally quali- 
fied candidate for the office of President or 
Vice President of the United States in a 
general election", 

(b) Section 315(b) of such Act 1s amended 
to read as follows: 

"(b) The charges made for the use of any 
broadcasting station by any person who is 
& legally qualified candidate for any public 
office shall not exceed the lowest unit charge 
of the station for the same amount of time 
in the same time period." 

Sec, 2. Section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 is further amended by re- 
designating subsection (c) as subsection (f) 
and by inserting immediately before such 
subsection the following new subsections: 

"(c)(1) For purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘major elective office’ means the 
office of President, United States Senator 
or Representative, or Governor or Lieutenant 
Governor of à State. 

“(2)(A) No legally qualified candidate 
in an election (other than a primary elec- 
tion) for a major elective office may spend 
for the use of broadcasting stations on be- 
half of his candidacy in such election a total 
amount in excess of— 

"(1) 7 cents multiplied by the number of 
votes cast for all legally qualified candidates 
for such office in the last preceding general 
election for such office; or 

"(1) $20,000, if greater than the amount 
determined under clause (i) (or if clause (i) 
1s inapplicable). 
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"(B) In the case of a candidate for United 
States Senator in a State in which the total 
number of votes cast for all legally qualified 
candidates for Senator in the last preceding 
election for Senator was less than the great- 
est total number of votes cast for all legally 
qualified candidates in any election (held 
after such preceding senatorial election) for 
a statewide office in such State, the amount 
determined under subparagraph (A)(1) shall 
be 7 cents multiplied by such greatest total 
number of votes for statewide office. 

"(3) No legally qualified candidate in a 
primary election for nomination to & major 
elective office, other than President, may 
spend for the use of broadcasting stations on 
behalf of his candidacy in such election & 
total amount in excess of 50 per centum 
of the amount determined under paragraph 
(2) with respect to the general election for 
such office. 

"(4) Amounts spent for the use of broad- 
casting stations on: behalf of any legally 
qualified candidate for major elective office 
(or for nomination to such office) shall, for 
the purposes of this subsection, be deemed to 
have been spent by such candidate. Amounts 
spent for the use of broadcasting stations by 
or on behalf of any legally qualified candi- 
date for the office of Vice President of the 
United States shall, for the purposes of this 
subsection, be deemed to have been spent by 
the candidate for the office of President of 
the United States with whom he is running. 

"(5) No station licensee may make any 
charge for the use of such station by or on 
behalf of any candidate for major elective 
office (or for nomination to such office) un- 
less such candidate, or a person specifically 
&uthorized by such candidate in writing to 
do so, certifies to such licensee in writing 
that the payment of such charge will not 
violate paragraph (2) or (3), whichever is 
applicable. 

“(d) If the Commission determines that— 

"(1) a State by law— 

“(A) has provided that a primary or other 
election for any office of such State (other 
than Governor or Lieutenant Governor) or 
of a political subdivision thereof is subject to 
this subsection, and 

“(B) has specified a limitation upon total 
expenditures for the use of broadcasting sta- 
tions on behalf of the candidacy of each 
legally qualified candidate in such election, 
and 


“(2) the amount of such limitation does 
not exceed the amount which would be de- 
termined for such election under subsection 
(c) had such election been an election for a 
major elective office, or nomination thereto, 


then no station licensee may make any 
charge for the use of such station by or on 
behalf of any legally qualified candidate in 
such election unless such candidate, or a 
person specifically authorized by such candi- 
date in writing to do so, certifies to such 
licensee in writing that the payment of such 
charge will not violate such limitation upon 
total expenditures. 

“(e) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘broadcasting station’ includes a com- 
munity antenna television system, and the 
terms ‘licensee’ and ‘station licensee’ when 


used with respect to a community antenna 


television system, mean the operator of 


such system.” 
Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 


shall take effect on January 1, 1971. 


Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts 
(during the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered as read, printed in the 
RECORD, and open for amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, first let 
me congratulate the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts and the 
other members of the committee for this 
bill which is a milestone bill and one 
which is necessary, and one which I fully 
support. 

Mr. Chairman, I am astonished that 
the President of the United States a little 
while ago would send down veto messages 
on two vital bills—one the education bill 
and the other, the housing bill—and in 
the same messages attempt to blame the 
Congress for inflation and high interest 
rates in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, the President is just 
not going to get away with this. The rea- 
son we have high interest rates and the 
reason we have inflation in this country 
is because of the policies of this admin- 
istration. 

Well, some Republicans may laugh if 
they please. 

I want to see how many are going to be 
laughing tomorrow or the next day when 
the veto messages are considered here. 
I would be very interested in seeing how 
many Members on the Republican side 
vote to sustain or override the veto on 
the education bill—and for that matter, 
the bill on housing—both of them. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very simple, what 
the President is trying to do. This admin- 
istration has already underestimated 
revenues by $3 or $4 billion. Why? Be- 
cause unemployed people and failing 
businesses do not pay taxes. 

In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, the 
whole system of priorities is involved 
here, and the whole question of the 
separation of powers is also involved. 

Since when did the President have the 
right or the authority under the Con- 
stitution or anywhere else to tell the 
Congress what it has to appropriate— 
and what it can or cannot appropriate? 

The two basic powers in the Congress 
of the United States are the power to 
raise revenues and the power to expend 
those revenues. 

The President can talk all he wants to 
about high interest rates. He is right— 
we are paying today almost $2 billion a 
year more because of the policy of this 
Government in attempting to maintain 
control of inflation by monetary policy 
alone. Why? The total additional amount 
for education and for housing—and who 
can possibly deny the need for both in 
this Nation today—who can possibly 
deny the need for pollution control— 
these are fundamental programs—and 
yet the total amount involved does not 
equal half of what we are paying in ad- 
ditional interest charges because of high 
interest rates imposed by this Nixon 
administration. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I hope and I trust 
that whenever the vetos are called up, the 
Democrats will vote unanimously to over- 
ride. I suspect we will get a vote or two 
over here, may I say to the minority 
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leader, Mr. GERALD Б. Fonp—and I really 
suspect we will get some too. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to my good friend 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I want to endorse every- 
thing the distinguished gentleman has 
said except one tbing in relation to the 
Independent Offices appropriation bill. 
Unless they change that a little bit, I 
might vote to sustain the veto, because I 
understand that the post office moved out 
of the Federal Building in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and the whole first floor is vacant. 
They are paying $200,000 to rent another 
building. There is $10 million in the bill to 
build another Federal building. I might 
just vote to sustain that one. 

Mr. BOGGS. In that connection I 
might say that I had a visit from the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury this 
afternoon asking for new taxes, and I 
heard on the radio just a few minutes 
ago where the Postmaster General said 
that the first-class rate would inevitably 
go to 8 cents and probably more than that 
in the next 18 months. So I trust that this 
action of the President in assuming a 
role of the Congress will be properly 
repudiated. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I would just like to say to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana that 
I agree with much of what he has said. 
However, the bill before us today is a 
nonpartisan bill, and I hope it stays that 
way. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Louisiana has 
made one of his almost daily tirades, and 
there is about as much substance to the 
one today as there has been in those in 
the past. He talked about interest rates, 
and that interest rates were a great bur- 
den to the Federal Government. I agree, 
but most of that burden today is caused 
by Democrat deficits. I just happen to 
have in my hand the figures that the 
Government paid annually in total inter- 
est rates on the national debt: In 1961, 
the amount was $9 billion. In 1968, the 
annual cost of interest under the previ- 
ous administration was $14.6 billion. In 
other words, the interest cost per year to 
the Federal Treasury and to the taxpay- 
ers had gone up $5.5 billion under the 
last two Democratic administrations. 

The problem is precisely this: When 
you spend more than you take in—and 
we had about $60 billion of deficits in the 
last 8 years of the previous administra- 
tions—you inevitably add to the cost of 
interest rates to the Federal Government, 
because the national debt is greater. 

The issue tomorrow or the next day, 
whenever the veto votes come, will be 
whether or not we are going to add $1 
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billion in expenditures over and above 
what the President recommended for 
these two appropriation bills. I do not 
think that the Congress ought to add $1 
billion in extra spending, and add $1 bil- 
lion to the cost of carrying the Federal 
Government debt for the next 12 months. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT, The gentleman has 
talked about what happened in 1961. Of 
course, President Kennedy inherited the 
last recession we had until the Nixon 
recession. 

The gentleman has spoken about the 
continuing rise in the interest rates. Of 
course, they have risen. Interest costs are 
going up because interest rates have been 
going up under the policies of the pres- 
ent administration. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. My friend 
from Oklahoma talks about economic 
conditions. I presume he is referring to 
the fact that now we have a 5-percent 
nationwide unemployment. 

I did a little researching the other day 
and I found that President Johnson 
opened his January 1965, Economic Re- 
port to the Congress with these words. 
This is President Johnson in January 
1965: 

I am pleased to report that the state of our 
economy 1s excellent. 


At that time, the unemployment rate 
was 5 percent, I guess nationwide unem- 
ployment at 5 percent under the Demo- 
cratic administration indicates a healthy 
economic situation, but 5 percent unem- 
ployment under Republicans, for purely 
political reasons, is a bad situation. 

Mr. ALBERT. The latest edition of the 
latest paper printed in Washington today 
indicates that income is off 13 percent. 
This is the third month in a row in which 
it has been off. If I were the gentleman, 
I would be a little bit careful about de- 
fending the fiscal and economic policies 
of the Nixon administration. 

While the gentleman is talking about 
things that are phony, there is nothing 
phony about the fact that there is $105 
million extra for veterans in the inde- 
pendent office bill, or about the Federal 
building, might be built in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. It is in the bill, and I think we 
ought to keep it in there. 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve we have had equal time here. I per- 
sonally will object to anyone else speak- 
ing out of order. I think we have spoken 
equally out of order, and I think we 
ought to proceed with our business. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PICKLE 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PICKLE: On 
page 1, line 5, strike out “except that" and 
all that follows on such page and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “except that the 
foregoing requirement shall not be construed 
to require a licensee to afford equal oppor- 
tunities in the use of such broadcasting sta- 
tion to any legally qualified candidate for 
the office of President or Vice President in 
& general election unless such candidate 
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has been qualified by applicable State law to 
&ppear on the ballots of at least two-thirds 


of the several States. For purposes of the pre- 
ceding sentence, the District of Columbia 
shall be considered a State.” 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this amendment comes at an apropos 
time, because it pertains to the repeal 
of the equal time provision, and we have 
just been engaged in some rather heated 
debate here pertaining to equal time. I 
am tempted to ask for equal time, equal 
to those who have preceded me, but in 
the interest of time, let me address my- 
self to my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I called this amend- 
ment to the attention of the committee 
when we were considering it about an 
hour ago. It says a broadcast station 
would not be required to carry a broad- 
cast unless a candidate was qualified in 
two-thirds of the States. 

The bill that came out of the com- 
mittee and which is before us now sim- 
ply repeals the equal time provisions for 
President and Vice President in the gen- 
eral election. The repeal, therefore, 
leaves to the individual station in full 
discretion whether it wants to carry a 
particular broadcast or not. It might 
take the broadcast, or it might not. That 
decision would be subject to the fairness 
doctrine, whatever that doctrine is or 
however it. might be interpreted at the 
time, and everyone of us who runs for 
office knows that subject is open to a 
considerable interpretation, 

This amendment I have offered says 
that a station would not be required or 
it would not be construed to require a 
licensee to afford equal time opportuni- 
ties in the use of a broadcasting station 
to any legally qualified candidate unless 
he had been qualified under the State 
laws applicable to two-thirds of the vari- 
ous States. 

I believe this clarifies the amendment. 
At least, so far as I am concerned, it says 
that the intent is that if they do extend 
this equal time it would have to go to all 
candidates who had been qualified in 
two-thirds of the States. 

The question at that point gets a little 
bit tricky. One has to follow it pretty 
closely. I have engaged in a discussion 
with the staff and with other Members in 
the past hour, so I know this is not a 
simple matter. 

The gentleman from Illinois asked me 
if this means one could not give any 
time to the Socialist Party or to the fur- 
niture party or to the welfare party or 
the liberty party. My answer was that 
if a candidate had been qualified under 
two-thirds of the States then that time 
would have to be given to all such can- 
didates. 

Then a question resolves: Suppose that 
a local broadcast station wanted to give 
time to a minor party or a candidate 
representing a minor party. I believe that 
the amendment would lend itself to the 
interpretation that it would permit such 
a broadcast. For instance, a local station 
here, WTOP, could give 10 minutes of 
time to the liberty party or to the wel- 
fare party, but if they gave 10 minutes 
of time to the welfare party then they 
would have to give an equal time or op- 
portunity for equal time to those candi- 
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dates qualified under two-thirds of the 
States. It would not open the door wide 
and require them to give time to 10 other 
minority parties. 

If that is a correct interpretation of 
it, then it seems to me that the amend- 
ment is a good one, because it defines 
major candidates; namely, that they 
are qualified under two-thirds of the 
various States. It leaves to the broad- 
caster the discretion he needs, and it 
gives him the format necessary to allow 
the broadcast, 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in-opposition to the 
amendment. 

At the outset, I understand that the 
gentleman from Texas raises this ques- 
tion in all good faith. It was raised, with 
perhaps a change or two in the language, 
before the full committee. The intent 
was the same before the committee. 

As I recall, it was defeated not by a 
recorded vote, but if my memory serves 
me correctly—and I believe it does— 
there was only one vote for it, and that 
was the vote of the author of the amend- 
ment. That is not by itself fatal, but I 
believe it indicates shat many of the 
members of the committee remember 
quite well how the same committee— 
with not necessarily the same member- 
ship as now constituted—wrestied with 
this problem back in the Lar Daly days. 
We gave up in desperation and frustra- 
tion when nobody could really decide 
how one would define a legally qualified 
candidate. 

Second, while it sounds impressive to 
get a listing of two-thirds of the States, 
I believe the Members here from Mary- 
land know very well that all one has to 
do to become a legally qualified candi- 
date for President in Maryland is to put 
up $250. 

Third, the problem of defining “legally 
qualified candidates” came up in testi- 
mony when the witnesses from the three 
networks appeared. They were specifi- 
cally asked questions—and I, among 
others, made the inauiries—about 
whether the Congress ‘would be delegat- 
ing its authority to the networks to 
indicate who was a bona fide candidate. 

Specifically the question concerning 
Governor Wallace came up. They indi- 
cated obviously and clearly that in such 
a case, obviously in the public interest 
he would be considered a major candi- 
date and would be given equal oppor- 
tunity. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
committee to reject the amendment. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PICKLE. I would like to correct 
the gentleman's memory, because there 
were three or four Members who had 
voted in favor of my amendment, and 
some of them may speak here later on 
in the debate. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I would like to point out that a vast 
majority did so. Perhaps I overstated 
the case by stating only one Member did 
so, but a vast majority of the people 
who heard all of the testimony voted 
against it. 
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Mr. PICKLE, And the amendment 
that was before you then was not the 
amendment before you today, because 
I went to the staff in order to get help 
so as to draw up an amendment that 
covered the intent of what we are try- 
ing to get at. So it was not the same 
amendment that was offered 2 years ago. 
At that time we talked in terms of 
equivalent appearances or which would 
incorporate in the same program oppor- 
tunities for equivalent appearances. So 
this is not the same amendment. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
I never said it was. If the gentleman 
will permit me to say so, what we re- 
jected was the debate form of the 
amendment, and this is nowhere seen 
in your amendment. I quite agree with 
you, but I do say it is a problem that 
has been mulled over and discussed at 
length and this particular approach was 
rejected by the committee. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge its 
rejection here. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the full meaning of 
this amendment is unclear to me. I do 
not know whether I fully understand the 
full intent of this amendment, because 
it is not clear to me what the full force 
and effect of this amendment would be. 

The committee bill provides for a 
straight out repeal of the equal oppor- 
tunities part of section 315 as it applies 
to presidential candidates. We have al- 
ready discussed here in general debate 
why this is in the public interest. The 
repeal that we have written in here in 
the committee bill would make it easy 
and would facilitate the presentation of 
significant and major candidates on the 
broadcast media, This could be done 
with or without providing time for the 
minor or splinter candidates. One inter- 
pretation of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas would mean 
that for certain candidates, those can- 
didates that are on the ballots in two- 
thirds of the States, their equal time 
provisions would still apply. If that is 
the case, you will still have this locked-in 
situation you have today where the 
broadcasters or the licensees would be 
unwilling to devote any time to any of 
the candidates. That is the situation 
we have today. 

As I pointed out a few moments ago 
in general debate, in the 1960 experi- 
ment, the broadcasters devoted 86 or 
more hours of programing to the presi- 
dential campaign whereas in the last 
presidential election only 26 hours of 
programing was provided for the cover- 
age of the presidential campaign, and 
most of that, it is my understanding, 
was on bona fide newscasts and not on 
special programs. 

So section 315 as it is presently writ- 
ten prevents the public from seeing the 
presidential and vice-presidential can- 
didates on the airwaves. It prevents 
them from hearing the issues as they 
see the candidates. 

Mr, Chairman, I am very afraid that 
if this amendment were adopted, we 
would have the very same situation we 
have today. 
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So for these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
urge the defeat of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PICELE). 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas, 

Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to cut 
off debate on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas, but if there 
is to be no further discussion I would 
suggest a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE! Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the gentleman would it not be pos- 
sible under the bill before us now for a 
broadcasting station to carry the broad- 
cast of a particular candidate or party 
and not to carry one of another? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That would be pos- 
sible, the gentleman states it correctly 
and fairly that this would now be put 
at the discretion of the network as to 
who they would broadcast. But I believe 
we have to take our experience in the 
1960 election where there was agree- 
ment between the two candidates as to 
the format and as to how it was done. 
But even though the networks were not 
required to give time to minority parties 
it is my understanding they did give 
some time to every single one of the mi- 
nority parties, even though they were 
on the ballot in only one State. So I 
think it is a question of judgment. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas has 
made important contributions to this bill 
in the committee, and I do not want to 
minimize that in any way, but I do want 
to say that I have some very definite 
reservations about the way the amend- 
ment is drawn. I have read it and re- 
read it and I am not sure that the 
amendment carries out exactly what the 
gentleman’ has said it would, and I do 
not take anything away in good faith 
from the gentleman, but it just seems 
it is such a complicated amendment that 
I am not sure it does mean what the 
gentleman from Texas says it does, That 
is the reason I am against the amend- 
ment myself. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman's comments. Now I 
think we are going to see a great deal 
of confusion all over the country by the 
broadcasters when they do not know 
whether to carry a particular broadcast 
or not. I think they would prefer, those 
with whom I have talked, to have spe- 
cific guidelines, to have specific limita- 
tions and my amendment does limit the 
time available, saying that if a man is 
qualified in two-thirds of the several 
States then they would be required to 
do so, that this provision would apply. 
It does not prevent a local station from 
giving time to another party, but if it 
did, they would have to give it to the 
candidates qualified in two-thirds of the 
State. Indeed the local station could give 
10 minutes time devoted to the Demo- 
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cratic Party or to the Republican Party, 
and if you gave 10 minutes time the local 
station under the amendment would have 
to give of course 10 minutes time to all 
other parties or candidates qualified un- 
der two-thirds of the States but he 
would not have to go into all the other 
minor candidates. That is the reason 
why it seems to me it does give us pro- 
tection, and it would strengthen the bill. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
join with the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, SPRINGER) in opposing this amend- 
ment knowing, as the gentleman does, 
the many hours we spent as far back as 
1958 and 1959 and 1960 and on to 1968 
in the committee in trying to define le- 
gally qualified candidates. It is a very dif- 
ficult thing to do in a great many of the 
States to define what constitutes legal 
qualification. Mere declaration publicly, 
not before any official, in some instances 
qualifies. I think if we want to put mis- 
chievous language in this legislation and 
give the broadcasting industry. a head- 
ache it does not seek, then all we have 
to do is to adopt the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PICKLE), and we will achieve that ob- 
jective. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr, PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SPRINGER. If I have any addi- 
tional time I will gladly- yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, may I 
point out this additional fact, that the 
committee did accept an amendment 2 
years ago, which related to debate. I 
would want to make that plain; and did 
pass the committee, but it did have a 
proviso that they would have to be quali- 
fled under two-thirds of the States. So 
this is not anything new, and it should 
not be anything startling, and should not 
be opposed, because we have already 
voted for it previously and are familiar 
with it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PICKLE). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY МЕ. OTTINGER 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Orrincer of 
New York. On page 2 strike out subsection 
(b), lines 3 to 7, and insert: 

“The Commission by regulation shall re- 
quire broadcast stations to provide legally 
qualified candidates for any major elective 
office adequate prime time to present their 
records and stands on campaign issues free 
of any charge. The Commission shall estab- 
lish criteria for eligibility of legally qualified 
candidates for any major elective office for 
such free broadcast time, so as to eliminate 
insubstantial candidacies asserted to obtain 
free broadcast time." 

On line 16, page 2, strike “(А)”. 

On line 17, page 2, strike “other than” and 
insert, “including”. 
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On line 18, page 2, after the word, “spend” 
insert. “any money nor shall any money be 
spent by any person on his behalf". 

On line 19, page 2, place a period after the 
word, “election.” Strike everything from after 
the word, “election” at line 19 on page 2 
through line 5 on page 5. 

On line 6, page 5, strike "(e)" and insert 
“(4)”. 

Mr. OTTINGER (during the reading 
of the amendment) . Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the amendment be considered as read. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. OrTINGER) is recognized 
for 5 minutes it: support of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the amendment to which I referred in 
general debate which would allow the 
commission by regulation to provide free 
time to all legally qualified candidates 
for major elective offices and then would 
prohibit any money from being spent by 
candidates for major elective office for 
broadcast time. 

I think the legislation that the com- 
mittee adopted is, as I said, an impor- 
tant step in the right direction. It does 
pose or leave some problems, however. 
In a large State, candidates would still 
have to raise very major sums just for 
media time—in New York State, some- 
where in the neighborhood of $420,000 
for media time alone. This means the 
bil really does not accomplish the full 
Objectives of permitting candidates with- 
out access to funds to be able to run. Nor, 
in fact, does it free from financial pres- 
sure candidates for office. 

I think the direction in which we 
should pursue, and which I would very 
much favor and have advocated for some 
time, would be to provide free time to 
all candidates so that everybody would 
have free access to the media without 
having to raise large sums of money. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I am glad to yield to 
my friend and colleague. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, 
would you give by this amendment to 
an administrative commission authority 
to determine who is an insubstantial 
candidate without placing any standards 
on this determination? 

Mr. OTTINGER. The question is so 
very complicated, as the gentleman 
knows, and we have coped with that 
question ourselves for a great deal of 
time in the committee without ever hav- 
ing achieving any great success. It seems 
to me, the only proper way to handle it 
is to have the commission establish regu- 
lations in that respect. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I understand that 
the committee in coping with it has al- 
ways said that there shall be full dis- 
cretion with the network or broadcaster. 

You have not delegated the authority 
to determine who is an insubstantial 
candidate to a governmental agency 
which is not elected, have you? 

Mr. OTTINGER. What we have done 
here is to give the commission the abil- 
ity to establish the criteria for eligibility 
for free time. It seems to me, that is ap- 
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propriate authority to give to the com- 
mission. It is restricted, only to be ex- 
ercised to eliminate insubstantial can- 
didacies which are asserted to obtain 
free broadcast time. I think that is an 
adequate standard to guide the commis- 
sion's determination. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I would not feel 
comfortable with that standard if the 
commission were in the hands of an- 
other political group. 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MACDONALD: of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
requisite number of words, and rise in op- 
position to the amendment. The amend- 
ment, of course, is a good one in many 
respects. It is & Utopia to which we all 
aspire. But in all practicality, I do not 
think it is going to happen. There are 
certain technical defects as well. As the 
gentleman knows, on his behalf I offered 
the amendment in the committee and we 
were not successful. I urge defeat of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. OTTINGER). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY ME. OTTINGER 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OTTINGER: On 
page 2, line 17, strike out “other than” and 
insert, “including.” 

On page 3, line 10, strike section “(3)”, 
lines 10-16, and renumber the other sec- 
tions accordingly. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment endeavors to strike out a pro- 
vision of the bill that I think operates 
particularly inequitably. I think it is 
probably an oversight on behalf of the 
committee. It is section (3) which would 
limit the expenditure on primaries to 
half of that which is allowed in gen- 
eral elections. 

I congratulate the committee for in- 
cluding primary elections in this bill. My 
objection is to the restriction on primary 
elections. 

The fact of the matter is that when 
you are in a primary election campaign 
you do not get a special rate because 
the only people you have to reach are 
the Democrats or the Republicans. You 
still have to reach the same audience that 
you have to reach in the general elec- 
tion. The cost is the same. 

The effect of the bill permitting only 
half the media exposure in primaries 
as in general elections is very severely to 
restrict primary campaigns. It might well 
be labeled the '"Incumbent's Protection 
Provision." In New York what it would 
mean is that you could spend a total of 
about $200,000 ол media time in a pri- 
mary election. This does not affect my 
situation at all. My primary is already 
over. But it would have the effect of en- 
trenching political machines, making it 
very difficult to challenge them in pri- 
maries. It would have the effect of 
keeping in office incumbents, since in- 
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cumbents generally get re-nominated by 
the political parties in their district. 

Formany Members here, the only elec- 
tion they have to enter at all is a primary 
election. Therefore, with respect to what 
they can spend to defend their records 
in the primary, they will be inequitably 
limited in the provisions with respect to 
primaries. They will haye to reach the 
same audience as in general elections. 
In these districts the operation of this 
legislation is twice as restrictive as in 
districts where the principal challenge is 
in the general election. I urge adoption 
of my amendment. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I would point out to the 
gentleman, which I know he already 
knows without my pointing it out to 
him, this bill is a bill for all 50 States. 
The State of New York is perhaps a 
unique State. I know it claims to be. 
However, this is a bill for all States. We 
tried out many formulas, and we came 
up with a formula that one-half of the 
general election expense was an equita- 
ble figure for a primary. 

I would point out to the gentleman 
that under the Senate bill the primary 
was not even considered. 

We could talk from now on for many 
hours about what an equitable solution 
is for our own particular district or our 
own particular State. I sympathize with 
the gentleman. I- understand that 
$200,000 for a statewide campaign on 
radio and television probably is not very 
much. But I am a country boy, sort of, 
and it seems a great deal to me. 

In any event, I reiterate we cannot 
tailor a bill for any given State. I urge 
the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we gave very careful 
consideration in the subcommittee to 
this, as stated by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. MACDONALD). We de- 
termined that if the bill was going to 
work properly, we had to apply the limi- 
tation on the primary as well as on the 
general election: If we granted a full 
amount of expenditure, the same for the 
primary as for the general, it would have 
defeated the very purpose of this par- 
ticular bill, which is to give everyone an 
opportunity to run for high political of- 
fice. So I would certainly agree with the 
comments previously made, that we 
should vote down this amendment. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, itis very difficult for me 
to understand the argument made 
against this amendment to the effect 
that it would defeat the bill to pass the 
amendment, or that it would seriously 
affect the bill, or that somehow it is not 
written for the whole country. 

A bill which is written for the whole 
country should recognize those areas in 
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which the primary is in effect the elec- 
tion, as well as recognize those portions 
of the country in which the general elec- 
tion is in effect the election. I recognize 
that in speaking in favor of this amend- 
ment, I am to some extent speaking 
against my own interests. I come from 
an area where the primary makes the 
effective determination, but I simply 
do not believe it to be fair to isolate me 
against opposition by cutting down ex- 
penditures to half of that which could be 
expended against a person in a gen- 
eral election in this bill. It seems to me 
the figure should be the same, because a 
man who is principally jeopardized in 
his primary should be up against exactly 
the same danger of being overthrown by 
an attack as a candidate whose main race 
is in the general election. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I am sure the gentleman 
does not want us to try to write here on 
the floor what is safe for his district, 
where the primary is the election. It is 
just politically impossible. We do not 
have а personal role. We had to come up 
with a figure. I sympathize with the gen- 
tleman. I agree with the gentleman that 
in some areas the primary is tantamount 
to the election. It should not be that a 
primary or any election could be bought. 
That should be stopped. We cannot write 
a bill which gives separate figures for 
each of the States or districts throughout 
the 50 States, broken down into districts, 
saying this one could spend this much, 
or this one could spend that much in the 
general election. It is physically impos- 
sible to do. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I very much respect 
the gentleman’s opinion, but it seems to 
me if we cannot distinguish between the 
two, we should make the rule precisely 
the same for both. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. OTTINGER). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JACOBS 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jacoss: On page 
2, 11ne 24 following the period, add "Nor may 
any legally qualified candidate in an election 
(other than a primary election) for a major 
elective office spend for the use of broad- 
casting stations on behalf of his candidacy 
in such elections any amount of money un- 
less he has first certified to the broadcast 
licensee from whom he proposes to make the 
purchase of time that his total expenditures 
for newspaper or periodical advertisements 
on behalf of his candidacy in such an elec- 
tion will not exceed— 

"(1) 14 cents multiplied by the number of 
votes cast for all legally qualified candidates 
for such office in the last preceeding general 
election for such office; or 

"(H) $40,000, if greater than the amount 
determined under clause (i) (or if clause (1) 
is inapplicable) .” 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
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Massachusetts will state the point of 
order. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, while I understand the 
reasons behind the amendment and sym- 
pathize with the gentleman, since I have 
found myself in similar circumstances, 
Imake the point of order that the amend- 
ment, unfortunately, is not germane to 
this bill. We have no jurisdiction over 
the subject matter of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Indiana desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. JACOBS. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The amendment proffered does not di- 
rectly regulate the use of other adver- 
tising media. It simply places a qualifi- 
cation on the use of the facilities over 
which this committee and this bill does 
have jurisdiction. 

One of the qualifications of the bill, 
in order to use the facilities of a licensee, 
is that the candidate certify that he has 
not done a certain thing other than the 
instant transaction that he seeks to bring 
about. This is in the same general na- 
ture, in that he certifies he has not car- 
ried forth a certain activity with respect 
to his campaign other than the instant 
transaction which he seeks to bring 
about. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
The Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
has made a point of order against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana on the grounds that it is 
not germane. The gentleman from In- 
diana has shown the Chair the amend- 
ment, and the Chair has had an oppor- 
tunity to study it. 

The bill before the Committee of the 
Whole has four purposes: 

First. To repeal the equal opportu- 
nities provisions of the Communications 
Act of 1934 with respect to candidates 
for the office of President and Vice 
President; 

Second. To reduce the rate which 
broadcast stations may charge candi- 
dates for the use of broadcast time; 

Third. To set reasonable limits on the 
amounts which may be spent for broad- 
cast time by candidates for President 
and Vice President and by other candi- 
dates for Senator, Representative, Goy- 
ernor, and Lieutenant Governor. 

Fourth, To permit the States, by law, 
to place candidates for State and local 
offices under the provisions of the legis- 
lation. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana is drafted as an 
amendment to that part of the bill, sec- 
tion 2, on page 2, which seeks to impose 
limits on the amounts which may be 
spent. by candidates for major elective 
offices for the use of broadcasting sta- 
tions. 

The bill pertains solely to radio and 
television. 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, however, intro- 
duces another subject: Expenditures for 
newspaper and periodical advertising. 

The effect of the amendment is to 
significantly broaden the scope of the 
bill. While both the bill, in part, and the 
amendment have a common purpose— 
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limiting campaign expenditures—this 
fact alone does not insure the germane- 
ness of the amendment. The Chair has 
examined a ruling made by Chairman 
Cannon, of Missouri, in the 77th Con- 
gress which stands for the following 
proposition: 

The fact that an amendment and the pro- 
vision in the bill to which the amendment is 
offered have а common purpose and are 
directed toward the same objective is not 
conclusive, and an amendment dealing with 
a subject to which there is no reference in 
the text to which offered is not germane to 
the bill [Rec. p. 875-878, Feb. 10, 1941]. 


Since there is no mention in the pend- 
ing bill of an expenditure control on any 
campaign costs except radio and televi- 
sion, the Chair finds that the amend- 
ment is not germane and sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that the general purpose of the legisla- 
tion before us is commendable, and I do 
commend the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts and the gentleman from Illinois 
for the excellent job that they have 
done. 

I suggest to the Committee that within 
their jurisdiction they have been inca- 
pable of creating much more than what 
I would have to call a somewhat leaky 
bucket. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
My inquiry is, after an amendment has 
been ruled nongermane, can the author, 
no matter how sympathetic all of us are 
with him, then continue to explain an 
amendment that has been ruled nonger- 
mane? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
amendment was ruled out of order, but 
then the gentleman was recognized by 
the Chair in support of his pro forma 
amendment, when he moved to strike 
the requisite number of words. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I might 
say that I am just discussing what I 
think the shortcomings of this bill hap- 
pen to be and apparently, according to 
the precedents, what they must be. 

Nonetheless it represents a goose-and- 
gander situation. The law does not even 
take a gander at newspaper advertising. 
It would be as though you offered a bill 
to create a law to set the speed limit at 
30 miles an hour for two-door sedans and 
then forgot about four-door sedans and 
let them drive as fast as they could 
be driven. Or, putting it another way, a 
person can spend up to $20,000 on the 
electronic media and up to $1 million, 
$2 million, or $5 million or however much 
he can get ahold of on the other media. 

The gentlewoman from Hawaii (Mrs. 
Mink) in the last and most recent elec- 
tion, in 1968, was confronted with a cam- 
paign against her where they did not 
use full-page ads but used double full- 
page ads consistently day in and day out. 
She did not have the resources to com- 
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pete with that kind of advertising in that 
media. 

I ask the question of this committee, 
what happens when the only newspaper 
in town willingly enlists itself in your 
opponent’s campaign and becomes in ef- 
fect the campaign brochure of your op- 
ponent. What kind of protection is there 
in a situation like that? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. In just one moment. 

The problem that the committee faces 
is the same problem the fellow had trying 
to get from the Virginia side over to the 
District side last night. He asked some- 
body along the way this question: “If I 
go down this road, can I get over to the 
District side?” The bystander said, “No. 
You go down here two or three blocks 
and then you turn left. No. You do not 
turn left here. You turn left there. No. 
You don’t do that, either.” After he 
thought about it for a minute he said, 
“You just cannot get there from here.” 

Well, there is a very important problem 
with which the country and the Congress 
is faced. It is perhaps the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, where this amendment should 
be offered, but can we get there from 
here? That is the question. I would like 
to know if there is any member of this 
committee who does not see the kind of 
inequity that I am talking about and 
would not favor this bill's restriction be- 
ing applied to other media. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say that this 
was discussed in the committee, but we 
are bound by just the jurisdiction of our 
committee. We came conclusively and 
unanimously to the opinion that we could 
not go beyond exactly what we have done 
here in this bill. 

May I say what the gentleman has 
said is essentially true. I am talking 
about what ought to be done with ref- 
erence to the Corrupt Practices Act. I 
admire him for his stand and think it 
is right and just, but this committee can- 
not do any more on this. What we have 
been trying to do is sort of blaze a trail 
for doing something as far as we can on 
this. We have gone just about as far as 
we reasonably could. I cannot help what 
is not done in the other committees, and 
I am not going to recount the commit- 
tees that are involved, but there are 
principally two in my opinion before 
which you would have to have legislation 
to correct the matters that the gentle- 
man has mentioned. I hope he will pur- 
sue them, but I want him to understand 
that the committee has been cognizant of 
these and other loopholes. 

Mr. JACOBS. I understand perfectly 
and also understand the limitation of 
jurisdiction of the gentleman's commit- 
tee. I renew my commendation of the 
gentleman from Illinois and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts for the work 
that they have done. I merely take this 
time to bring to the attention of the 
committee and I would like the record 
to show, when I asked if anybody saw a 
reason why the Corrupt Practices Act 
should not be amended to accomplish 
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the purpose I have stated, no one, as far 
as I know, suggested that it should not 
be. If that is the will of this committee, 
it seems to me that these other commit- 
tees should act with dispatch and try to 
bring about equity. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BINGHAM 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BINGHAM: Sub- 
paragraph (5) on page 4 is amended to read 
as follows: “(5) The Commission shall com- 
pile and maintain records on a continuing 
and current basis of all charges for the use 
of stations by or on behalf of each candidate 
for major elective office (or for nomination 
to such office), and no station licensee may 
make any charge for the use of such station 
by or on behalf of any such candidate un- 
less— 

“(A) such candidate, or a person specifi- 
cally authorized by such candidate in writ- 
ing to do so, certifies to such licensee in writ- 
ing that the payment of such charge will 
not yiolate paragraph (2) or (3), whichever 
is applicable, and 

*(B) such licensee notifies the Commission 
and the Commission affirms that the payment 
of such charge will not violate paragraph 
(2) or (3), whichever is applicable." 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, as I 
said during general debate, I do com- 
mend the committee for its work. I think 
this is an excellent bill and this amend- 
ment is simply intended to carry a step 
further what the committee's approach 
suggests. 

What this amendment does is two 
things. It requires the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to keep a current 
record on TV and radio expenditures for 
all major candidates, that is the candi- 
dates that are referred to in the bill un- 
der section C, the President of the United 
States, Senators, Representatives, Gov- 
ernors, and Lieutenant Governors. It 
does not apply to the State representa- 
tives covered in the latter part of the bill 
so it is a manageable number of candi- 
dates. 

The second thing the amendment does 
is to require the stations to check with 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion as to whether the amount a candi- 
date has spent has been exceeded. 

Now there are two reasons for this. 
First of all there is under the present 
bill no central record of the amount of 
expenditures for any candidate and I 
think particularly in the large States and 
particularly in Presidential elections 
some such central record keeping is ab- 
solutely necessary. There well could be 
many committees making expenditures 
in different parts of the country or in dif- 
ferent parts of large States, and there 
will be great difficulty in keeping track 
of what is going on unless the Commis- 
sion itself has this knowledge. And sec- 
ondly I think the enforcement provided 
for ir. the present bill is weak enforce- 
ment. It requires simply that the candi- 
date or his representative file a certifi- 
cate with the station that the amount 
has not been exceeded. The station can 
accept that. The bill does not even say 
that the station have no knowledge that 
the certificate is fraudulent or false. It 
simply provides that the station can ac- 
cept the certificate if the certificate is 
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filed and that is the end of the matter. 
I think the station should also be re- 
quired to check out with the central 
source whether the amount has been ex- 
ceeded. 

This is a practical thing. It can be 
done with a very simple set of accounts. 
It would not amount to the maintenance 
of more than 1,500 or 2,000 accounts. Be- 
sides a phone check could be made in 
much the same way that credit card 
companies permit the checking out of a 
customer’s balance by telephone. I think 
it is practical. I think it should be done. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman for his 
amendment. 

As one who served on the subcommittee 
in helping in the drafting of this partic- 
ular legislation. I will say I think this is 
one of the loopholes that we missed in 
the drafting of this bill. I think the 
gentleman's amendment would plug that 
loophole very well. I refer specifically to 
the requirement that the candidate or a 
person authorized by him must certify 
that the amount he is spending will not 
exceed the amount. 

I do not think the burden thet is im- 
posed on the FCC is an insurmountable 
burden. I think it is a workable one. I 
think by and large the enforcement with 
this amendment would provide for the 
act would be very, very helpful. I want 
the gentleman to know I wholeheartedly 
support his amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out that the gentleman and I have dis- 
cussed this amendment. I frankly say 
that the amendment is not without merit. 
It has some merit and it should not just 
be dismissed with a wave of the hand. 
But I think it is a little premature. 

In the first place, I think it will bur- 
den this bill, which is complicated 
enough, as it now stands and which will 
go to a rather rough conference. 

Second, as the gentleman himself 
stated, we have a bill here that will work, 
in the words of the gentleman himself. 
But it would put an added burden on the 
FCC and the FCC often is a whipping boy 
here in the Congress; we blame them for 
any number of things, but then come 
budget time we do not give them very 
much money. In my opinion, we do not 
give them enough money. They barely 
have staff enough to cope with what they 
are doing now. But, as I understand it, 
and Iam no expert in the appropriations 
field, I think their projected budget for 
next year is only about $25 million. They 
have all kinds of licenses to process and 
violations that come into them by way of 
complaint and from us here in the Con- 
gress. 

I think we have built into this bill al- 
ready a very good enforcement section. 
It is obvious and required under present 
FCC regulations that each station has to 
keep a public file and record. By public, 
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obviously, that means the file will be open 
to anybody’s opponent and, of course, 
the opponent will be more sensitive than 
anybody else, and second perhaps, only 
to the newspapers who will be looking 
for a chance to expose somebody who 
does not live up to this act, if indeed it 
becomes an act. 

I would say, and I would repeat—I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s well thought- 
out amendment, but I reluctantly oppose 
it and urge the committee to oppose it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, at my first glance at 
this amendment, I thought it was all 
right. But this is absolutely impossible 
of enforcement. 

Suppose you have Thursday, Friday, 
or Saturday when something comes up 
and you want to take some TV time. You 
go down to the station and ask for time. 
He cannot do anything unless this comes 
back to the Commission and the Com- 
mission affirm—affirm that the payment 
of such charge will not violate paragraph 
2 or 3, whichever is applicable. 

It is an impossibility for the Commis- 
sion to be able to act within that length 
of time. 

This Commission part—if you change 
the portion of (b) which made the Com- 
mission affirm back to the station that 
there has been no violation before the 
licensee can give this man any time on 
the air—this in my opinion is absolutely 
unenforceable and, in effect, would take 
away the responsibility of the licensee 
immediately to get that certificate from 
the candidate. 

If he wanted to have the record made 
that such a person could be prosecuted 
for, we will say, falsely making his af- 
fidavit or his certificate or whatever it 
was—that would be different. 

But I do not think, the way the FCC 
is set up—and you have 450 TV stations 
in this country, all of which would have 
to certify back that each one or all of 
those who are running for Senator, Rep- 
resentative, or Governor under our bill, 
before this would become legal. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. As I said previously, it was 
my intent that this would be or could be 
an instantaneous check by telephone. 
That is not difficult. It is done constantly 
by the credit card companies in check- 
ing out an account where a customer has 
& purchase to make over a certain 
amount. There is a recognized procedure 
for the seller to be able to check in with 
the credit card company, involving many 
more people than would be involved here. 
The problem of keeping the accounts up 
to date would be no problem at all with 
electronic equipment, and it would not 
be or would not have to be a complicated 
type of equipment to keep some 1,500 to 
2,000 accounts up to date. 

I have not suggested that the afirma- 
tion by the Commission be in writing, 
recognizing the problem the gentleman 
raises; only that a telephonic check 
would be made, and since the accounts 
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would be kept up to date, a telephonic 
answer could be obtained. 

I also point out to the gentleman that 
I was not proposing to change the com- 
mittee's method of enforcement, which 
had to do with the filing of a certificate. 
This would be in addition to that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say in response 
to the gentleman that in paragraph (A) 
of the gentleman's amendment he states: 

Such candidate, or & person specifically 
authorized specify such candidate in writing 
to do во, certifies to such licensee in writing. 


That has to go down to the Commis- 
sion, and the Commission then has to af- 
firm that this payment will not exceed 
the limit. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the gentleman will 
yield further, paragraph (A) of my 
amendment does not change the lan- 
guage of the present bill. That is taken 
precisely from the existing paragraph 
(5). 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is correct. But 
(B) would change it. The Commission 
would affirm back that what has been 
done would not exceed the limit. Within 
the last week we discovered this would 
be an impossibility of enforcement. If the 
gentleman had wanted to do this, I think 
the Commission could possibly handle it, 
but I can see that it would cause turmoil 
down in the Commission if we would at- 
tempt to put (B) in effect. 

If the gentleman had something about 
prosecuting a person who would exceed 
the amount, that would be a different 
thing. But to say the Commission will 
have to affirm that back to the licensee 
would create an impossibility. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. TIERNAN. The whole intent of the 
bill places on the candidate for office 
the burden of not exceeding the amount 
set forth in the act. By this amendment 
we would change and shift the burden 
from the individual candidate to the of- 
fice, to the licensee, or to the FCC, and 
I think it would be an unreasonable bur- 
den to place upon the FCC and also the 
license holders of radio and TV stations, 
as the gentleman from Illinois has in- 
dicated. 

I think the subcommittee and the full 
committee worked very hard on this par- 
ticular provision. We also went further 
than what was originally suggested, in 
that not only funds spent by the candi- 
date or his campaign manager but also 
those funds that would be spent by any 
other organization on his behalf would 
have to be included under that limitation. 

So I suggest very strongly to the Mem- 
bers of the House that the amendment 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
take the 5 minutes, but I do want to 
mention to the committee that last week, 
viewing the Senate legislation that has 
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already been acted on and the legisla- 
tion pending here, I challenged my op- 
ponent in the senatorial race in Ohio to 
agree voluntarily to the limit of 7 cents 
per vote, as included in this bill and in 
the Senate bill He has agreed to the 
point at which we are setting up audit- 
ing procedures. The response to the pro- 
posal from the President and the public 
has been extremely favorable, and I be- 
lieve that this measure should receive a 
similar reaction. 

In the past, Mr. Chairman, to avoid 
possible conflict of interest because of 
individual and family interests and past 
connection with broadcasting, I have 
made it a practice not to vote, or to 
vote “present,” on legislation dealing 
with the subject of broadcasting. 

However, I have determined that the 
issues presented by a vote favoring final 
passage of this measure do not present 
any conflict, in my opinion, and for that 
reason Iam varying from my usual prac- 
tice and expect to vote in favor of this 
bill. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GONZALEZ 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GONZALEZ: On 
page 2, strike lines 1 through 7. 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure I will not take the full 5 minutes I 
am entitled to on this amendment. This 
is & very simple amendment. It strikes 
out section (b) on page 2. I believe that 
without this paragraph this is good leg- 
islation, and it is a good bill. I believe 
that with this portion in the bill, it will 
perpetrate an injustice. It will actually 
carry out a practice that in theory from 
the lawmakers' standpoint here, discus- 
sing it in chambers and in committee, 
may sound good, but in practice will 
really work an injustice on the small indi- 
vidual broadcasting stations. I believe 
this paragraph is unnecessary to carry 
out the main thrust of the desired effect 
of this legislation, which is to put a rea- 
sonable limitation on untrammeled ex- 
penses in the course of a political cam- 
paign by the use of broadcasting media. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. KAZEN) . 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman know of any reason why a 
candidate running for the U.S. Senate 
once every 6 years should get the same 
low rates that the corner drugstore and 
the corner grocery store who advertise 
day in and day out, year in and year 
out, and who keep that station on the 
air get? Does the gentleman know of any 
reason why the man who uses the air 
one time every 6 years should get that 
same low rate? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. No, I do not. That is, 
in fact, the precise reason why I am of- 
fering this amendment. I think it is a 
manifest injustice to do this. I think we 
do have some radio stations in this coun- 
try which are small and depend for 
their very existence on this per 
advertising of the corner drugstore and 
the corner grocery store and the bank, 
and so on. This paragraph makes them 
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open and available to any qualified politi- 
cal candidate for any politically elected 
office. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, would the 
gentleman agree the main thrust of this 
bill is the overall limitation? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. That is right. 

Mr. KAZEN. And if this amendment 
were adopted, it would still put all can- 
didates on an equal basis so long as we 
have the total expenditure limitation? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Yes. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, I commend 
the gentleman for offering this amend- 
ment. I wholeheartedly support it. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

OMr. BAREETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
shocked and outraged by the President's 
action in vetoing the vitally needed edu- 
cation appropriation bill and the ex- 
tremely important appropriation bill 
containing funds for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, 

These actions, if allowed to stand, will 
deal & devastating blow to the hopes, 
dreams, and aspirations of millions of 
Americans. 

Millions of Americans who are in need 
of a decent, safe, and sanitary home. 
Funds to meet that need are contained in 
the HUD bill. Millions of our young peo- 
ple who are dependent on educational 
funds to assist in obtaining a better edu- 
cation—which means better jobs and be- 
ing better prepared to be better Ameri- 
can citizens. 

I cannot recall any action by a Presi- 
dent, in all my congressional career, to 
compare to this outrageous slap at the 
domestic needs of our country. The Pres- 
ident has attempted to justify his actions 
on the basis that approval of these bills 
would lend to a budget deficit. Yet he has 
no hesitancy and no problem in approv- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars for 
the supersonic transport program, which 
is not only of questionable value but pre- 
sents environmental problems. Nor does 
he have any problem approving billions 
of dollars for missile systems of question- 
able need and value. 

The HUD appropriation bill that was 
vetoed, in my opinion, did not contain 
sufficient funds to meet the needs for de- 
cent housing for our citizens. Nor did it 
contain adequate funds to revitalize so 
many of our city areas. I believe that the 
appropriation bill for HUD needed a half 
billion dollars more than the bill vetoed 
by the President. The Congress only 
added $350 million to the amount re- 
quested by the President for urban re- 
newal. The mayors of our cities, large 
and small, requested an additional $1.3 
billion, which had been authorized. 

I wonder if the President can justify 
to prospective American homeowners 
that they wil be unable to obtain the 
assistance to purchase homes as provided 
by the Congress. The bill contained funds 
to reduce interest rates for home buyers; 
and funds to assist in providing proper 
housing for low-income families. 
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In addition to our vital HUD programs, 
which the President wants to cut back, 
the bill contains an additional $90 mil- 
lion for better services in our Veterans' 
Administration hospitals. This has now 
been denied to our veterans. I wonder if 
the President can truly justify such 
action to the many American boys need- 
ing VA hospital care and treatment. 

Our task is clear. We will shortly have 
an opportunity to express our concern 
for the needs of so many of our people. 
I urge my colleagues to vote to override 
these vetoes when called upon to do so. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, I commend 
the gentleman. I think it is an excellent 
amendment. I believe it wil allay the 
fears of a great many of us. It is an ex- 
cellent amendment. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, for a very simple reason, 
that no matter whether the station is 
large or medium sized or small, and we 
all bleed for the small businessman, I 
know that all stations get their license 
for the same reason, and that is to serve 
the public interest in the community 
which they service. 

I happen to feel that getting the people 
of the community to know and to under- 
stand the position of a person who they 
are going to elect to a very responsible 
office—perhaps to a Congress -which 
determines whether we fight a war or 
which determines whether to raise taxes, 
or a Governor who runs their State, or 
а person in a smaller erea—is very much 
in the public interest of the community. 
I think sometimes the broadcasters 
themselves overlook the fact that they 
get a license for one reason and one rea- 
son only, which is to serve the public 
interest. 

I submit to the two gentlemen from 
Texas that the presentation of candi- 
dates is one of the best services they 
can perform. I would think that the cor- 
ner drugstore is important to everybody 
and furniture is important to everybody, 
but also letting the people hear from the 
persons they are going to vote for to af- 
fect a certain part of their lives is very 
necessary. 

I understand that the National Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters wants this section 
taken out, and I can understand why. 
They are in business. I believe they 
sometimes forget they are in the business 
of serving the public. I hope that we re- 
mind them of that by rejecting this 
amendment. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. How would there be a 
diminished public service by the rates 
charged when the ultimate goal is the 
limitation of all expenditures? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
The limitation of expenditures would re- 
sult in a lesser amount of public exposure. 

Mr. KAZEN. Before that station can 
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give public service it has to be in opera- 
tion. It is not fair for the people who keep 
it in operation to have to pay for it 
through 5 or 6 years, and then let 
one man come along and have the same 
rate they get. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
We are not asking for any cut rates. The 
gentleman is talking about a bill that has 
been abandoned. We are not asking for 
cut rates. 

What this bill does is to give, in the 
interest of public service, the people 
running for political office an opportunity 
to be heard. They are to be heard only at 
the same unit cost that is sold commer- 
cially. 

Mr. KAZEN. At the lowest unit cost, 
and that only comes from the constant 
advertising. 

Mr, ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak against the amendment. 

It seems to me if we set à maximum 
amount that is to be spent on advertising 
it becomes: absolutely necessary to have 
some standard of rate. If we do not have 
a standard of rate, and we may suppose 
the control of the advertising medium by 
the incumbent candidate, he can sub- 
stantially reduce the amount of TV time 
available to all candidates. 

I mean, suppose the rates are doubled. 
That would mean there would. be only 
half as much time that would be avail- 
able under the $20,000 or the $10,000 lim- 
itation. The two go together. 

This clause must remain if we are to 
have an amount limitation; otherwise, 
the amount limitation may cut the time 
to half. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ). 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

I rise for the purpose of asking the 
able chairman to clarify the meaning, 
as intended by him and his able com- 
mittee, of subparagraph 3 on page 3. 
That language reads as follows: 

No legally qualified candidate in a primary 
election for nomination to a major elective 
office, other than President, may spend for 
the use of broadcasting stations on behalf 
of his candidacy in such election a total 
amount in excess of 50 per centum of the 
amount determined under paragraph (2) 


with respect to the general election for such 
Office. 


In my State, unless one gets a major- 
ity in the first primary there is a second 
primary for the two highest candidates 
to determine the winner. In my State 
also the legislature, in prescribing a 
limitation on expenditures for one run- 
ning for the House of Representatives 
in the Congress, has fixed an overall 
amount for both primaries, not for 
each one. 

Will the able gentleman explain what 
is the intention with respect to this lan- 
guage. Does that limit apply to each of 
two primaries, if one must have two, or 
it is an overall limitation? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
In response to the able gentleman from 
Florida, I would point out that line 13 
refers to the matter the gentleman has 
discussed and says “in such election a 
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total amount.” It is my opinion, and it 
was our intent, that inasmuch as the 
first primary is such an election, and the 
runoff is also a primary, that the primary 
limitation would apply to both. 

Mr. PEPPER. To each? 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Yes, to each. In other words, you would 
have 3% cents for the first one and 315 
cents for the run-off for a total of $10,- 
000 for the first and $10,000 for the run- 
off or a total of 7 cents and $20,000 total. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the able gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther amendments, under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair 
(Mr. Stratton), Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that commit. 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill CH.R. 18434) to revise the provisions 
of the Communications Act of 1934 which 
relate to political broadcasting, pursu- 
&nt to House Resolution 1177, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER, Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bil was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill, 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 273, nays 98, answered 
"present" 2, not voting 56, as follows: 

[Roll No. 271] 
YEAS—273 
Biester 
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dela Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 


Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 


Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 


Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 


Macdonald, 
Mass. 


MacGregor 
Madden 
Mann 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 

Taft 

Taylor 
Thompson, Ga. 


Thompson, N.J. 


Tiernan 
Udall 
Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass, 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 


Abernethy 


Steiger, Wis. 
Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Waggonner 
Watson 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Wilson, Bob 
Wold 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Young 

Zion 

Zwach 


Miller, Ohio 
Mills 


Montgomery 
Nelsen 
Olsen 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pickle 
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ANSWERED "PRESENT"—2 
Fountain O'Konski 
NOT VOTING—56 


Fallon 
Flynt 


Abbitt 


Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rostenkowski 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
. Hébert with Mr. Arends. 

Rooney of New York with Mrs. Dwyer. 
Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Bray. 
Burleson of Texas with Mr. King. 
Long of Louisiana with Mr. Langen. 
Caffery with Mr. McCulloch. 
Passman with Mr. Pollock. 

Rarick with Mr. Cramer. 

Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Reifel. 
Daddario with Mr. Meskill. 

Fallon with Mr. Jonas. 

Tunney with Mr. Powell. 

O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Berry. 
Alexander with Mr. Keith. 

Ryan with Mr. Clay. 

Wright with Mr. Cunningham, 
Moorhead with Mr. Roudebush. 

. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Wiggins. 
Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. McKneally. 


PRRRRRRRRR EERE 


BERE 


Mr. Whitten with Mr. McCarthy. 
Mr. Corman with Mr. Weicker. 


Mr. O'KONSKI changed his vote from 
“yea” to “present.” 

Messrs. MAHON, WATSON, and 
McCLORY changed their votes from 
“yea” to "nay." 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of House Resolution 1177, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 3637) to 
amend section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 with respect to equal- 
time requirements for candidates for 
public office, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MACDONALD OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Macponatp of Massachusetts moves to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of S. 
3637 and insert in lieu thereof the text of 
H.R. 18434 as passed. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bil to revise the provisions of the 
Communications Act of 1934 which relate 
to political broadcasting." 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 18434, was 
laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 3637 


Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House insist on its amendment 
to the bill S. 3637 and request a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. 
Sraccers, Масромаір of Massachusetts, 
Van DEERLIN, SPRINGER, and BROYHILL of 
North Carolina. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


MAKING APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION FOR FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1970—VETO MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
91-376) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H.R. 16916, an Act making ap- 
propriations for the Office of Education 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
and for other purposes. 

I am determined to hold the line 
against a dangerous budget deficit. 

I am determined to hold the line 
against the kind of big spending that 
would drive up prices or demand higher 
taxes. 

For that reason, I am today return- 
ing, without my approval, two bills the 
Congress has passed that would increase 
the Federal budget deficit by nearly 
one billion dollars. 

1. The Independent Offices Appropri- 
ations bill, which includes funds for ur- 
ban development, exceeds my budget re- 
quest by $541 million. Iam mindful of the 
urgent needs of our cities, which is why 
my original request for urban renewal, 
water and sewer grants and housing 
subsidies was double the outlays in the 
last. fiscal year of the previous Adminis- 
tration. 

I am vetoing this bill because it would 
help drive up the cost of living, harming 
the people it is most designed to help. 
This kind of excessive spending would 
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also help cause the kind of huge deficits 
that drive up interest rates, which would 
make it impossible to speed the recovery 
of the housing industry. 

2. The appropriation for the Office of 
Education is $453 million over my budget 
request. 

My request would have produced 28% 
more spending than in the last fiscal 
year of the previous Administration. 

My budget asked $3.97 billion for the 
educational purposes covered by this 
bill—an increase of $972 million in spend- 
ing over fiscal 1969. In addition, I have 
committed myself to ask the Congress for 
an extra $350 million to fully fund the 
school desegregation program as soon as 
the Congress provides authorizing legis- 
lation. 

This is only part of what the Federal 
government provides for education pro- 
grams generally. Total spending on Fed- 
erally supported education programs will 
reach nearly $12 billion in 1971, the high- 
est figure in history and substantially 
more than was provided for 1969. Thus 
the question is not one of cutting the 
present level of school funds. It is not 
even one of whether to increase school 
funds. It simply is a question of how 
much they are to be increased—and for 
what purposes. 

Last March I stressed the urgent need 
for wide-ranging reforms in Federal aid 
to education. This bill raises the spend- 
ing on old approaches that experience 
has proved inadequate, rather than mov- 
ing boldly on the new approaches that we 
need—and it cuts requested funds for 
such forward-looking programs as drop- 
out prevention, educational opportunity 
grants and research. 

My veto of both these bills is painful, 
but necessary to hold down the rising 
cost of living. 

We cannot have something for nothing. 
When we spend more than our tax sys- 
tem can produce, the average American 
either has to pay for it in higher prices 
or in higher taxes. 

At election time it is tempting for peo- 
ple in politics to say “уез” to every spend- 
ing bill. 

If I were to sign these bills that spend 
"nore than we can now afford, I would 
'be saying yes to a higher cost of living, 
yes to higher interest rates, yes to higher 
taxes. 

I flatly refuse to go along with the kind 
of big spending that is wrong for all 
the American people. That is why I 
must veto these bills which add an extra 
billion dollars of pressure on prices. 

Taken individually, there is much that 
can be said in favor of every spending 
bill, including the ones I have vetoed. 

But a President is not elected to see 
any one bill in isolation. He must see 
them as part of a whole, because his 
constituency is 200 million Americans. 

Acting in the best interest of the na- 
tion as a whole, and concerned with the 
average family struggling to make their 
incomes meet rising prices, I have drawn 
the line against increased spending. 

I urge the Congress to reconsider the 
spending course it has taken, and to 
place first priority on achieving our 
goal: a healthy economy, expanding 
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through peacetime activities, with rea- 
sonable price stability. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
Tue Warre House, August 11, 1970. 


The SPEAKER, The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal and the message and bill 
will be printed as a House document. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the further consideration of the veto 
message of the President on the bill, H.R. 
16916, be postponed until Thursday, 
August 13, 1970. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Manon). 

The motion was agreed to. 


MAKING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
SUNDRY INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
AND DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— 
VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 91-377) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H.R. 17548, an Act making ap- 
propriations for sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, offices, and the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes. 

I am determined to hold the line 
against a dangerous budget deficit. 

I am determined to hold the line 
against the kind of big spending that 
would drive up prices or demand higher 
taxes. 

For that reason, I am today returning, 
without my approval, two bills the Con- 
gress has passed that would increase the 
Federal budget deficit by nearly one bil- 
lion dollars. 

1. The Independent Offices Appropria- 
tions bill, which includes funds for urban 
development, exceeds my budget request 
by $541 million. I am mindful of the ur- 
gent needs of our cities, which is why my 
original request for urban renewal, water 
and sewer grants and housing subsidies 
was double the outlays in the last fiscal 
year of the previous Administration. 

Iam vetoing this bill because it would 
help drive up the cost of living, harming 
the people it is most designed to help. 
This kind of excessive spending would 
also help cause the kind of huge deficits 
that drive up interest rates, which would 
make it impossible to speed the recovery 
of the housing industry. 

2. The appropriation for the Office of 
Education is $453 million over my budget 
request. 

My request would have produced 28% 
more spending than in the last fiscal year 
of the previous Administration, 

My budget asked $3.97 billion for the 
educational purposes covered by this 
bill—an increase of $972 million in 
spending over fiscal 1969. In addition, I 
have committed myself to ask the Con- 
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gress for an extra $350 million to fully 
fund the school desegregation program 
as soon as the Congress provides author- 
izinz legislation. 

This is only part of what the Federal 
government provides for education pro- 
grams generally. T'ofal spending on Fed- 
erally supported education programs will 
reach nearly $12 billion in 1971, the high- 
est figure in history and substantially 
more than was provided for 1969. Thus 
the question is not one of cutting the 
present level of school funds. It is not 
even one of whether to increase school 
funds. It simply is & question of how 
much they are to be increased—and for 
what purposes. 

Last March I stressed the urgent need 
for wide-ranging reforms in Federal aid 
to education. This bill raises the spend- 
ing on old approaches that experience 
has proved inadequate, rather than mov- 
ing boldly on the new approaches that 
we need—and it cuts requested funds for 
such forward-looking programs as drop- 
out prevention, educational opportunity 
grants and research. 

My veto of both these bills is painful, 
but necessary to hold down the rising 
cost of living. 

We cannot have something for noth- 
ing. When we spend more than our tax 
system can produce, the average Ameri- 
can either has to pay for it in higher 
prices or in higher taxes. 

At election time it is tempting for 
people in politics to say “уез” to every 
spending bill. 

If I were to sign these bills that spend 
more than we can now afford, I would be 
saying yes to a higher cost of living, yes 
io higher interest rates, yes to higher 
taxes. 

I flatly refuse to go along with the kind 
of big spending that is wrong for all the 
American people. That is why I must veto 
these. bills which add an extra billion 
dollars of pressure on prices. 

Taken individually, there is much that 
can be said in favor of every spending 
bill, including the ones I have vetoed. 

But a President is not elected to see 
any one bill in isolation. He must see them 
as part of a whole, because his constitu- 
ency is 200 million Americans. 

Acting in the best interest of the na- 
tion as a whole, and concerned with the 
average family struggling to make their 
incomes meet rising prices, I have drawn 
the line against increased spending. 

I urge the Congress to reconsider the 
spending course it has taken, and to place 
first priority on achieving our goal: a 
healthy economy, expanding through 
peacetime activities, with reasonable 
price stability. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, August 11, 1970. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal and the message and the 
bill will be printed as a House document. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
further consideration of the veto mes- 
sage of the President on the bill H.R. 
17548 be postponed until Thursday, 
August 13, 1970. This would have the 
effect of both messages being considered 
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on Thursday of this week, at which time, 
of course, а rollcall vote would be taken 
or further action would be taken. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on my motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SST 


(Mr. CLANCY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, during de- 
bate over the Federal budget and na- 
tional spending priorities in recent 
months, a wide range of statements have 
been made and opinions advanced in 
opposition to the SST. Most recently ar- 
ticles have appeared in newspapers con- 
cerning the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the study of critical environ- 
mental problems—SCEP— sponsored by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Many people claim that all they 
know about the SST is what they read in 
the papers. These articles, therefore, are 
of great concern to me. 

Although the MIT study represents 
an important step in the development of 
knowledge regarding the environmental 
problems associated with the activities 
of man, the study produced information 
that the scientists understand much 
about what might happen and very little 
about what actually will occur. One diffi- 
culty they encountered was lack of data; 
another was the great complexity of 
atmospheric processes which interact in 
various ways to adjust to changes or to 
new circumstances. 

The study group expressed concern 
over the possibility of increased strato- 
spheric cloudiness in the winter polar 
region due to moisture added by the 
SST. However, the SST Environmental 
Advisory Committee subsequently indi- 
cated that the probability and con- 
sequences of this effect were not 
large or serious. It is interesting to note 
that the entire contemplated SST fleet 
will put into the stratosphere in 1 day 
about the same amount of water vapor 
as one single thunderstorm. There are 
3,000 to 6,000 thunderstorms active 
around the earth continuously. 

In addition, two scientific groups, the 
National Research Council of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and the Of- 
fice of Meteorology Research have stud- 
ied the situation and report that there 
will be no appreciable disturbance of the 
earth’s normal atmospheric balance even 
by an entire fleet of SST’s making 1,600 
flights per day. 

The MIT group also estimated that the 
combustion products of the SST “аге be- 
lieved to form fine particles” and they 
compared these amounts of particles in 
the atmosphere with the volcano erup- 
tion of Mt. Agung in Bali in 1963. The 
group stated: 

It is claimed that the particle formation 
is very small at 65,000. Very, very little is 
known about reactions under such condi- 
tions. One guess is as good as another. 
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To me, this is not a definite statement. 
It is true that due to the sulphur content 
of fuels, hydrocarbons and soot, that a 
full fleet of 500 SST's could possibly pro- 
duce a similar effect using existing fuel. 
Substantial reduction of sulphur content 
of all fuels is practical and techniques 
for reducing the formation of ammonium 
sulfate particles are being investigated. 
However, it is important to note that the 
entire air transport fleet—including fu- 
ture SST’s—will emit less pollution per 
1,000 seat-miles than any other present 
mode of transportation. While automo- 
bile engines convert from 30 percent to 
50 percent of their fuel into air pollu- 
tants, aircraft turbine engines convert 
into pollutants less than 1 percent. 

I was pleased to find that the study 
did conclude that the carbon dioxide 
produced by SST’s would create no spe- 
cial environmental problem and that an 
effect on the world's climate was not 
even likely. In addition, they felt that 
the effects on ozone would be very small 
and would be within the national vari- 
ables, therefore removing doubts about 
possible ultraviolet radiation hazard to 
the earth's surface. Their calculations 
also removed concern that water vapor 
might affect the climate by accelerating 
the destruction of ozone. 

A full 18 years of research and devel- 
opment will have gone into the challenge 
of making supersonic air transportation 
safe and acceptable by the time the SST 
makes its first commercial flight. Since 
the program's inception, environmental 
considerations have been an integral 
part of the program. As Secretary Volpe 
recently said: 

All necessary research will be undertaken 
to insure that SST operations are environ- 
mentally acceptable. 


To this end the Environmental Ad- 
visory Council was formed. This Council 
is composed of some of the most knowl- 
edgeable environmental specialists in the 
United States. The function of the 
Council will be to provide definitive data 
and unequivocal answers so that the en- 
vironmental acceptability of the SST can 
be fully determined. 

I urge that all of the Members of the 
House continue to support the SST pro- 
gram, and I sincerely hope that the ma- 
jority of the Members of the other body 
do likewise. 


UPDATING ROTC 


(Mr. WHALEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous material.) 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege as chairman of an informal 
study group to announce completion of 
an analysis of the problems of the ROTC 
program and а plan for its basic reor- 
ganization. 

At this time, I would like to cite five 
other Members who joined me as spon- 
sors of this study group. They are JOHN 
DELLENBACK, of Oregon; PETER Н. B. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, ОЇ New Jersey; FRANK 
Horton, of New York; F. BRADFORD 
Morse, of Massachusetts; and PHILIP E. 
RUPPE, of Michigan. 
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The following Members of Congress 
have joined the study group in encourag- 
ing, through the release of this paper, a 
careful reconsideration of the present 
structure of ROTC: DANIEL E. BUTTON, of 
New York; Srtvio CONTE, of Massachu- 
setts; R. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN, of Penn- 
sylvania; Marvin L, EscH, of Michigan; 
GILBERT GUDE, of Maryland; SEYMOUR 
HALPERN, Of New York; ToM RAILSBACK, 
of Illinois; HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI, Of 
Pennsylvania, FRED SCHWENGEL, of Iowa; 
and J. WILLIAM STANTON, Of Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert herewith the text 
of the study titled “Updating ROTC": 

UrnATING ROTC 


This is & study of the problems of the 
ROTC program and a plan for its basic 
reorganization, 

The sponsors of this study group paper 
are Congressmen Charles W. Whalen, Jr., of 
Ohio; John Dellenback, of Oregon; Peter 
H. B. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey; Frank 
Horton, of New York; F. Bradford Morse, of 
Massachusetts; and Philip E. Ruppe, of 
Michigan. 

Additionally, the following Members of 
Congress have joined the study group in 
encouraging, through the release of this 
paper, a careful reconsideration of the pres- 
ent structure of ROTC: 

Daniel E. Button, of New York. 

Silvio O. Conte, of Massachusetts. 

R. Lawrence Coughlin, of Pennsylvania. 

Marvin L. Esch, of Michigan. 

Gilbert Gude, of Maryland. 

Seymour Halpern, of New York. 

Tom Railsback, of Illinois, 

Herman T. Schneebeli, of Pennsylvania. 

Fred Schwengel, of Iowa. 

J. William Stanton, of Ohio. 

With the advent and expansion of our 
Vietnam involvement, there has developed in 
our country a growing "anti-military" senti- 
ment. College campuses are the font of 
much of this feeling. The most convenient 
&nd accessible target for student wrath has 
been, of course, the college-based Reserve 
Officers' Training Corps. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that attacks—verbal and some- 
times physical—would be mounted against 
ROTC programs and facilities. 

ess of what one may think of our 
Indo-China commitment, no one seriously 
questions the need for a post-war military 
organization. To propose that we leave our- 
selves defenseless by scrapping our Army, 
Navy, Marines and Air Force would be fool- 
hardy. Thus, a supply of officer personnel 
must be maintained following the termina- 
tion of Vietnam hostilities. Further, in keep- 
ing with our Nation's traditions, it is de- 
sirable that a substantial portion of this 
officer corps be civilian-oriented. 

It is for this reason that we belleve that 
the ROTC program should be continued. It 
is our firm belief that ROTC has served our 
country well, We are convinced that its basic 
concept is sound, workable, and adaptable 
to the university communities of the 1970’s. 

We realize that there is much valid criti- 
cism of ROTC which deserves careful con- 
sideration. In fact, many universities now 
are in the process of reviewing their respec- 
tive programs. Nevertheless, it has become 
apparent to us that the most appropriate 
place for re-evaluation is the Congress. The 
problem is too fundamental and universal 
for satisfactory solution by individual uni- 
versities. Their actions do not affect the 
structural inadequacies which exist in the 
national program. Therefore, we have de- 
veloped an alternative plan for the consider- 
ation of the Congress. 

Our plan is based on the assumption that 
ROTC-trained officers are vital for national 
security. It assumes that ROTC needs to 
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undergo a major overhaul in both form and 
function; it maintains that ROTC is an in- 
expensive and efficlent means of supplement- 
ing the efforts of the service academies to 
produce the best qualified junior officers pos- 
sible; additionally, it assumes that the cur- 
rent, changing draft situation, with the in- 
troduction of the lottery system and the 
discussion of the possibilities for either an 
all-volunteer armed force or a broadened 
national service program, will have a marked 
effect on the future of ROTC. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ROTC 


ROTC, which has proven to be one of 
America’s major sources of military officers, 
must remain an integral part of our national 
defense structure. Its importance can be 
measured in three areas: the social integra- 
tion of junior officers, the number of officers 
produced, and the cost/utility aspect of the 
ROTC program. 

The Citizen-Soldier: The concept of the 
citizen-soldier has been a constant theme in 
American history from the state constitu- 
tional debates of the 1780's to the current 
discussion of an all-volunteer armed force. 
Americans have desired military officers who 
are aware of both civilian and military prob- 
lems and who are able to function in both 
types of environments. 

ROTC assures balanced training for the 
Officer corps. When combined with rigorous 
military training, the civilian university 
background produces an officer corps with 
expertise in providing for our national de- 
fense, yet sensitive to the many non-military 
concerns of the American people. 

The Number of Officers Produced: A second 
reason for retaining ROTC is its important 
capacity to provide the requisite number of 
junior officers. In fiscal year 1970, for example, 
ROTC-commissionings accounted for approx- 
imately 43% of all new military. officers. 
ROTC units produced 63% of all new Army 
second lieutenants in FY 1970, and approxi- 
mately 39% of new Air Force officers. The 
total number of young men commissioned 
through ROTC programs in FY 1970 exceeded 
23,600 (See Appendix I.) 

The Cost/Utility Aspect: A third reason for 
maintaining a ROTC is dramatized by the 
figures just cited. Clearly, staggering costs 
would be involved in expanding existing 
OTS/OCS facilities, or building new service 
academies in order to accommodate the more 
than 20,000 officers commissioned by ROTC 
each year. Since the necessary facilities are 
available on campuses, continued reliance on 
а restructured college program would provide 
the military with a substantial number of 
qualified junior officers at the lowest possible 
cost.* 

THE NEED FOR ROTC REFORM 

ROTC is in need of structural reform for 
three fundamental reasons which are not 
clearly visible from the vantage point of the 
college campus. 

The Need for Highly Skilled Officers: 
Whereas ROTC originally was able to provide 
all the training necessary for a young man to 
be & technically competent officer, today's 
ROTC programs require extensive supple- 
mentary training to produce an officer 
equipped technically for the military of the 
1970's. Our model assumes that the founda- 


tions for technical proficiency should be 


1 When one considers the total number of 
cadets enrolled in the various stages of the 
ROTC program, the cost-benefit factor is in- 
creased further. In FY 1970, 155,946 individ- 
uals were part of the three ROTC forces. 
While this represents a drop of 56,500 cadets 
below FY 1969, the new draft lottery system 
and the conversion of 49 units (89 Army, 
10 Air Force) from compulsory to elective 
ROTC between the academic years 1968-69 
won ere a are partly responsible for this 

ecline. 
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much more completely mastered during 
ROTC 


The current ROTC plan was conceived in 
the “preparedness” debates preceding Amer- 
ica’s entrance into World War I. At that 
time, the armed forces had been caught 
short-handed, and a major concern of the 
Congress in 1916 was the restructuring of the 
armed forces for America’s potential involve- 
ment in the European conflict. Within the 
context of this debate, the concept of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps was devel- 
oped. As Representative Kahn, floor manager 
of the bill, remarked in debate, “The struggle 
in Europe has demonstrated beyond question 
that one of the greatest necessities toward 
thorough preparedness is a trained force of 
Officers. . . . No doubt [the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps] will furnish the country a 
large force of additional officers to meet the 
requirements of the service in case we should 
ever become involved in war.” ? 

The War Department advocated the crea- 
tion of ROTC, citing the recruitment and 
training of large numbers of officers as the 
chief advantage of such a program. In testi- 
mony before the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, Secretary of War Lindley M. 
Garrison said that, through ROTC, the 
military could “, , . Obtain large numbers of 
proper material from the many schools and 
colleges throughout the country that either 
have or will include proper military courses 
standardized under regulation of the War 
Department .. . Thousands of young men 
wil be graduated from these institutions 
each year after we get the system in complete 
operation. They will furnish as fine material 
as any foreign army ever had for this pur- 

"3 

Since 1916, America's military manpower 
needs have changed considerably. Nuclear 
Strike forces and special forces units have 
become more central to our defense posture 
than the kinds of mass forces which waged 
the two world wars. The evolution of mili- 
tary strategy has imposed a higher standard 
in the technical skills required by our na- 
tion's officer corps. The 1964 ROTC Revitali- 
zation Act, however much it did to improve 
the program by increasing financial benefits 
and improving the caliber and flexibility of 
the classroom training program, failed to re- 
consider these basic changes in technical 
requirements. We believe that such a re- 
evaluation should be paramount in discus- 
sions of the future of ROTC. 

The Changing Draft Situation: In addi- 
tion to preparedness, there is a more 
immediate need for reform. Recent changes 
in the draft laws will affect ROTC recruit- 
ment. The introduction of the draft lottery 
and the possibility of an all volunteer armed 
force could reduce the ROTC enrollments 
considerably. One study indicated that ap- 
proximately 40% of first-assignment officers 
commissioned through ROTC joined to avoid 
Selective Service. As college students become 
more certain about their military future, the 
tendency to use ROTC as a safety-valve will 
diminish 


Students with "safe" Selective Service 
numbers who choose to serve in the armed 
forces as officers will continue to be free to 
enroll in the ROTC program and receive its 
many benefits, including the satisfaction of 
serving our country. For those students who 
enter college with definite military obliga- 
tions in their future (Le. “unsafe” draft 
numbers) and who choose to fulfill this 
commitment as officers, the ROTC program 
will also be available, with the added guar- 
antee that they will be able to complete col- 
lege before entering the service. These 


? House debates, 64th Congress, 1st Session, 
p. 8404. 

* Hearings before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 64th Congress, Ist Session, pp. 
12-13. 
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students, too, will benefit from the compen- 
sation received by ROTC cadets. 

ROTC and an All-Volunteer Armed Force: 
The possible creation of an all-volunteer 
armed force would present ROTC with an en- 
tirely new recruitment problem. Without the 
pressure of a Selective Service System, ROTC 
would very likely suffer a sharp enrollment 
decline (for projected enrollment figures, see 
The President’s Commission on an All- 
Volunteer Armed Force, pp. 186-188). Never- 
theless, it could become the lifeline of any 
all-volunteer military system adopted by the 
Congress. Because ROTC itself із a volunteer 
force, it would continue to serve as an im- 
portant part of the machinery of officer pro- 
duction. Additionally, it would assure that 
the military would be provided with the flow 
of college-trained officer candidates required 
by the technical demands of the military 
in the future. To meet these anticipated 
recruitment problems, ROTC must offer at- 
tractive benefits. We offer our proposal in 
hopes of prompting the needed change. 

Campus Problems: In addition to these 
fundamental problems of national prepared- 
ness, one must take into account the exist- 
ence of campus grievances concerning the 
present ROTC structure. Among the most 
persistent sources of criticism are the grant- 
ing of academic credit for military science 
courses and the designation of academic rank 
for ROTC instructors. Some campuses have 
experienced disruptions directly attributed 
to the visibility of ROTC facilities. Moreover, 
there is concern that the scholarship funds 
now available for ROTC students are inade- 
quate. Finally, administrative inefficiencies 
result where ROTC detachments are sepa- 
rately maintained on individual campuses 
with small cadet enrollments, particularly in 
areas having a high concentration of colleges 
and universities. 

THE RESTRUCTURING OF ROTC 


Under current ROTC procedures, students 
enlist in either the two- or the four-year pro- 
gram, attend military science courses and 
participate in drill during the academic year. 
Advanced students spend part of one summer 
camp prior to commissioning at graduation. 
Our proposal would involve a complete re- 
structuring of ROTC. 

We propose the substitution of three ten- 
week summer institutes for the existing 
ROTC program. These institutes would be 
held at military bases and perhaps at se- 
lected campuses and the service academies. 
They would be conducted between the ca- 
dets’ freshman-sophomore, sophomore- 
junior, and junior-senior years of college. 
While attending these ROTC institutes, the 
students would receive an adequate salary. 
In addition, they would be living as potential 
junior officers, probably with the added ad- 
vantage of subsidized food and uniform al- 
lowances. The compensation plan could be 
arranged to continue throughout the aca- 
demic year, thereby providing students with 
funds available for tuition or personal ex- 
penses. We also propose, as did the Benson 
Report, an increase in the number of ROTC 
tuition scholarships. 

These summer institutes would be divided 
into three parts. The first would be a brief, 
two-week physical training session, in which 
the basic physical skilis would be sharpened 
along with the necessary drill. The remain- 
ing eight weeks would then be divided into 
two four-week semesters of concentrated 
military science course work, coupled with 
practical demonstrations, where applicable. 
These sessions could include two non-credit 
courses per four-week semester, one class in 
the morning, the other in the afternoon. 

In these summer institutes, the cadets 
would study the prescribed military science 


* Report of the Special Committee on ROTC 
to the Secretary of Defense (Benson Report), 
September 22, 1969. 
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courses. By conducting these courses at mili- 
tary bases or the service academies, advan- 
tage could be taken of the military labora- 
tory facilities which would be available. Since 
each of the concentrated courses would be 
the equivalent of what is now one semes- 
ter’s work in ROTC, and since the students 
would take four of these courses each sum- 
mer for three years, they would be exposed 
to the equivalent of six full years of military 
Science courses (12 semesters). Under the 
present system, a student’s academic work 
in the military science field totals only eight 
semester courses. By pursuing their military 
science courses during the summer, students 
would be free to take additional academic 
courses during the regular academic year. 
These courses could enrich the student's ma- 
Jor, broaden his background in fields which 
would better equip hím for his future in the 
military, or simply satisfy his own cultural 
and intellectual interests. In addition, with 
purely military training—including drili— 
transferred to the summer institutes, the 
students would have more time in which to 
pursue worthwhile extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

During the academic year, ROTC would 
maintain an office on campus to coordinate 
activities. This office could be staffed by one 
or more individuals, depending upon the 
number of students from that campus en- 
rolled in the program, plus clerical staff. With 
& title such às counselor to ROTC students, 
this person would act as а liaison, coordinat- 
ing extra-curricular activities, arranging for 
lectures, tours ànd other functions, and serv- 
ing as a general advisor to the ROTC stu- 
dents, In areas containing a relatively high 
concentration of colleges and universities 
with ROTC units, or in areas where ROTC 
enrollment is small, a central ROTC office 
could be established. The advantages would 
Include reducing duplication of effort, main- 
taining maximum contact, and eliminating 
the controversial faculty affillation of present 
ROTC instructors. 

A student enlisting in the ROTC program 
would be given the option of resigning at 
Specified times should he find military life 
not to his liking. There would also be a point 
beyond which the commitment is definite. 
The military, however, should remain flexible 
enough to accommodate a student's post- 
graduate plans if they are likely to be bene- 
ficial to-both the student and the Nation. 
With either the changed draft situation, the 
introduction of an all-volunteer armed force, 
or а broadened national service program, 
moreover, the anticipated drop-out rate 
would be small, because enrollment in ROTC 
would become a self-selecting process: with- 
out the pressure of forced military service, 
young men would enroll in ROTC because of 
their interest in pursuing a military career, 
not because they were avoiding the draft. 

Provisions could also be made to permit 
students to enter the program either after 
their first or second year of college. Such 
students would be required to complete the 
basic training program after graduation, but 
they still would have the advantage of par- 
ticipating in the benefits of ROTC while 
in college. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ROTC PROPOSAL 


The restructuring of ROTC would provide 
many general benefits to all three groups in- 
volved in the program; the students, the 
military and the university. 

Student Benefits: For the students, one of 
the major advantages would be financial. 
The pay received for attendance at the sum- 
mer institutes plus the year-round stipend 
would. help defray tuition costs and living 
expenses, In addition, the increase in schol- 
arships would provide needed support for 
greater numbers of students. 

The new ROTC program would provide the 
student with increased flexibility. By under- 
going his military science training in the 
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summer, the student would be free to take 
the equivalent of eight additional courses of 
university work. The advantages of this extra 
study are obvious. 

Important also would be the ability of the 
student to coordinate his selective service 
obligations with his college plans. If the stu- 
dent finds that he will have a definite mili- 
tary commitment because of his draft num- 
ber, he may choose to enroll in ROTC, com- 
plete his college education, and then serve 
in the military. 

Students would also have the opportunity 
to adjust to military life, including life as 
an officer, prior to their making irreversible 
commitments. If, prior to a certain stage, 
the cadet finds that he cannot adjust to a 
military environment, he would have the 
option of resigning without substantial 
sacrifice of time. 

Finally, the conducting of summer insti- 
tutes on military bases or the service acad- 
emies and perhaps selected campuses, and 
the rotation of attendance at these insti- 
tutes would provide the cadets with an op- 
portunity for limited summer travel. 

Military Benefits: The military would 
benefit enormously from this restructuring 
of ROTC. First, they would continue to 
recruit a broad-based officer corps, The in- 
creased number of scholarships and addi- 
tional pay would attract many students, in- 
cluding some who could not otherwise af- 
ford a college education. 

By virtually eliminating on-campus ROTC 
operations, the military would cut costs and 
reduce unnecessary duplication of function. 
In addition, the elimination of the com- 
pulsory two-year program which now exists 
at some land grant institutions would re- 
move an inefficient operation which is al- 
ready being phased-out by many schools. 
(In FY 1970, for example, 49 compulsory 
ROTC units were converted to elective pro- 
grams.) .* 

Because ROTC cadets would enroll as a re- 
sult of interest rather than fear of being 
drafted, the resignation rate would be reduced 
and the military would be better able to 
judge the number of officers available for ac- 
tive duty. In addition, because of the many 
incentives there would be increased motiva- 
tion among the cadets who are commissioned. 

The increased number and concentration 
of military science courses would also 
strengthen our defense forces. The intensified 
training would permit a higher degree of spe- 
cialization, certainly a necessity in today’s in- 
creasingly sophisticated military establish- 
ment. 

University Benefits: Not only the students 
and the military, but also the universities 
would benefit from the changed ROTC pro- 
gram. First, the increased scholarship pro- 
grams and stipends would ease part of the 
burden on the college financial aid office. But 
more significant would be the elimination of 
certain basic problems inherent in the cur- 
rent ROTC program. 

Students and faculties have challenged the 
academic credit attached to ROTC military 
science courses. They claim that these courses 
do not meet their institution's standards of 
academic excellence. There is widespread dis- 
satisfaction with granting the title “profes- 
sor" to which ROTC commanders are entitled 
by contract. This contractual obligation has 
been unsatisfactory to many educators who 
feel that the matter of academic rank would 
best be left to the host institutions, not the 
Department of Defense. 

By divorcing military and academic re- 
quirements, our reorganization proposal 


*'The total number of ROTC units rose 
between the academic years 1968-69 and 
1969—70, from 268 to 283. In addition, the 
Department of Defense has applications from 
42 colleges and universities, requesting the 
establishment of new ROTC units. 
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would eliminate both of these sources of hos- 
tility. Under our plan a university, if it 
chooses, can provide its undergraduates with 
the opportunity to become reserve officers. In 
order to receive his commission, however, an 
ROTC enrollee must successfully complete 
military-prescribed and  military-adminis- 
tered courses conducted off-campus. The 
cadet receives no academic credit for these 
subjects, nor will his ROTC grades be com- 
puted as part of his cumulative scholastic 
record. The removal of credit for military 
Science courses would provide the military 
with increased flexibility in the structuring 
of the summer institute curricula. At the 
same time, the controversy concerning the 
scientific and academic value of present 
ROTC courses would be eliminated. 

Another source of campus dissatisfaction 
with the present ROTC system is the visi- 
bility of both the ROTC uniform and the 
drill. By conducting training in the sum- 
mer institutes, this inflamatory source of 
campus unrest would be removed. Obviously 
cadets who might choose to wear their uni- 
forms for extracurricular ROTC functions 
would be free to do so. 

Thus, the removal of ROTC courses and 
drill to summer institutes could well be a 
significant step in cooling the very volatile 
situation that has developed in recent years 
concerning the military's role on the college 
campus. 

REBUTTAL TO REJOINDERS 


In the Benson Report? an analogous pro- 
posal was presented to the Department of 
Defense for the restructing of ROTC. It was 
rejected on four grounds: 

(1) the status of the two-year programs 
would be jeopardized; 

(2) the civilian aspects of the ROTC pro- 
gram would be lost; 

(3) the visibility would decrease; 

(4) the motivation of the cadets would 
decrease. 

After careful consideration, we submit 
that these four points are not valid in the 
context of our proposal: 

(1) When the lottery system or an all 
volunteer armed force or à broadened na- 
tional service program are coupled with the 
changing strategic and personnel needs of 
the modern military establishment, the com- 
pulsory two year ROTC program becomes 
obsolete. Many schools have discontinued 
it, among them the 49 units that switched 
to elective program in FY 1970 alone. The 
basic concept behind the two year program 
was that the United States should maintain 
a large potential supply of reserve officers. 
Current military requirements and the high- 
ly technical role that officers must now 
assume make the effectiveness of college stu- 
dents with only two years of ROTC training 
highly questionable. In fact, those draftees 
who have completed two years of under- 
graduate ROTC still must complete the full 
basic training cycle. Thus, it seems much 
more logical to abandon this ineffective pro- 
gram and concentrate on training the needed 
officers through comprehensive summer 
institutes. 

(2) The civilian aspects of ROTC would 
be heightened by our ROTC proposal. Cadets 
would continue to have four years of college 
training, but with the addition of eight 
semester-long civilian’ courses, Their educa- 
tion would be completed in a civilian environ- 
ment, and they would come to know their 
fellow officers in such a context. 

(3) While critics contend that the visi- 
bility of ROTC would be drastically impaired 
if drill:and instruction were removed from 
the campus, high visibility of these two 
aspects is in part counter-productive given 
the current realities of campus life. Drill and 


* Report of the Special Committee on 
ROTC to the Secretary of Defense (Benson 
Report), September 22, 1969. 
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classroom military instruction, not lectures 
and socials, are among the causes of student 
unrest. The extracurricular activities would 
still continue. Moreover, the ROTC counselor 
would be available for all students to consult, 
and thus, he could inform any interested 
individual of the benefits of the program. 

(4) Given the changes in the Selective 
Service System and the many increased bene- 
fits of our ROTC proposal, it is difficult to 
conceive of any decrease in motivation of 
ROTC cadets. Indeed, the restructuring of 
ROTC should only increase the motivational 
factors associated with joining the program, 
and, at the same time, increase the respect 
for ROTC from other segments of the 
academic community. 


APPENDIX 1 
SOURCES OF MILITARY OFFICERS 


Military 
acade- 
mies 


Direct 
commis- 
sionings 


ROTC OCS/OTS 


. 116,700 28,484 
14,516 
14,571 


11,676 
2 19,247 


1 23, 635 


1 Estimated from enrollment figures. 
2 Estimated on basis of 9-month totals; complete figures not 
yet available. 


ROTC ENROLLMENTS 


Fiscal year 
1970 1 


Fiscal s 


18, 033 
2 16,700 


Air Force: 
AS 100 


S 400 
Officers commissioned 


1 39 institutions converted from compulsory to elective ROTC. 
2 Estimated from enrollment figures; figures not yet available. 
3 10 institutions converted from compulsory to elective ROTC. 


Source; OASD (M. & R.A.). 


DOES THE NIXON ADMINISTRATION 
BACK MARRIAGE BETWEEN THE 
SAME SEXES? 


(Mr. ZABLOCKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and dismayed to read in this 
morning's paper that a high-ranking of- 
ficial of the administration, if accurately 
quoted, has made a speech advocating 
that marriage between the same sexes be 
permitted and declares that laws forbid- 
ding such liaisons are unconstitutional. 

The official was Mrs. Rita E. Hauser, 
U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
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tions Human Rights Commission. She 
made her statement at the meeting of the 
American Bar Association now being held 
in St. Louis. 

Mrs. Hauser’s speech represents for 
me an example of the moral rot which 
is infecting our Nation. It is disturbing, 
indeed, to learn that such nonsense is 
coming, not from academicians or wild- 
blue-yonder radicals, but from a person 
in a responsible position with the admin- 
istration. 

Does the Nixon administration support 
Mrs. Hauser? Is her speech a trial balloon 
for some new legislative initiative by the 
administration to create new forms of 
marriage? 

Surely we must look to Vice Presi- 
dent AGNEW or some other high-rank- 
ing voice near the White House to con- 
firm or deny support to Mrs. Hauser's 
recommendations. 

Further, I wonder if Mrs. Hauser or 
those in high places who support her 
position have given careful consideration 
to the social implications of sanctioning 
unnatural liaison. The effect on public 
morals in this country authorizing homo- 
sexuality would, in my view, be catas- 
trophic not to say repulsive. 

It is my hope that my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle will read Mrs. 
Hauser's remarks as reported in this 
morning's press and will express their 
concern. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 11, 1970] 

MARRIAGES ARE URGED BETWEEN SAME SEXES 

Sr. Lovuts.—Mrs. Rita E. Hauser, the Unit- 
ed States Representative to the United Na- 
tions Human Rights Commission, said today 
that laws banning marriages between per- 
sons of the same sex were unconstitutional. 

Speaking on “Women’s Liberation and the 
Constitution" at a section meeting of the 
American Bar Association, Mrs. Hauser said 
that such laws were based on what she called 
an outdated notion that reproduction is the 
purpose of marriage. She argued that over- 
population had made this rationale out- 
moded. 

Limiting reproduction has now become the 
social goal, she said, "and I know no better 
way of accomplishing this than marriage 
between the same sexes.” 


DECADENT UNITED NATIONS? 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, let me say 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) that I agree completely with 
his denunciation of the advocacy of 
males marrying males, and females mar- 
rying females as proposed by an official of 
the United Nations. I would ask him 
only one question: What else would you 
P di from the decadent United Na- 
tions? 


ALLEGED OVERCHARGING OF GOV- 
ERNMENT BY PRIVATE BUSINESS 
IN MILITARY CONTRACTS 


(Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
share with you the results of an investi- 
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gation which I requested of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States 
regarding alleged overcharging of this 
Government by private business in mili- 
tary contracts. 

Approximately 1 year ago one of my 
constituents brought to my attention an 
apparent flagrant overcharging to the 
U.S. Government by several private busi- 
nesses for the manufacture of a lanyard 
to activate the safety switch for the 
NQN-33 Target missile. This lanyard is 
constructed of common clothesline, ap- 
proximately 6 feet in length, with a 
simple catch at one end and an alumi- 
num handle, 3 inches long at the other 
end. Distributed along the line are four 
3-inch square red cotton flags. I was 
informed that the Government was 
charged $22 for this item which could 
be made for $1.75 including labor and 
a few simple items from a hardware 
store. I also requested the General Ac- 
counting Office to investigate this mat- 
ter. I learned that several purchases of 
this item were made by the Defense De- 
partment, Army Missile Command, and 
at one time the cost had been as high as 
$42.25. 

Based on this information, I requested 
the Comptroller General to make fur- 
ther investigations of other items which 
had been pointed out to me as excessive- 
ly expensive to the Government. 

I am pleased to inform the Congress 
that action has been taken by the Comp- 
troller General. One. of these items, a 
radio receiver, purchased from an elec- 
tronics firm, returned a 57-percent profit 
while the original contracts as submitted 
to the Government indicated a 10-per- 
cent profit. On this one contract the 
overcharge to the Defense Department 
was nearly $10,000. The Army Missile 
Command is presently initiating action 
against this firm to recoup the excessive 
charge and is reviewing. all contracts 
made by this particular firm with the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been written 
and spoken on the subject of cost-over- 
runs in such major programs as the 
C-5A's, and so forth. Prominent Mem- 
bers of this body and of the Senate have, 
year after year, pointed out to the Con- 
gress and to the Nation excessive charges 
made by private industry to the Gov- 
ernment. I am not aware of any legisla- 
tion enacted to directly control uncon- 
scionable profiteering against the US. 
Government. I propose te introduce leg- 
islation which would render severe pen- 
alties on manufacturers who would take 
unconscionable: advantage of the Gov- 
ernment and of the taxpayers’ dollar. 
We are, striving for fiscal responsibility; 
and if. we are to continue this quest, we 
must take action to see that the Govern- 
ment is not charged excessive costs for 
items it purchases, Each time the Gov- 
ernment pays excessive charges, it en- 
courages inflation, and dishonesty. 

Thank you. 


SCREENING SELECTIVE SERVICE 
REGISTRANTS 


(Mr. MESKILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
rise to introduce legislation which is of 
great personal interest to me as well as 
to many of my colleagues, namely the es- 
tablishment of a Commission to review 
the conduct and procedures used in 
screening selective service registrants. 

Twenty-three Members from both sides 
of the aisle have joined me in this effort. 

As perhaps some of my colleagues re- 
call last September I addressed this 
Chamber with regard to one of my con- 
stituents, Pvt. David L. Swanson, who 


committed suicide while a member of the 
armed services. The suicide was not a 
spur-of-the-moment action, the result of 
а momentary case of severe depression. 
In fact, Private Swanson had tried to kill 
himself twice previously, but each time 
he was returned to active duty after brief 
observation. 

Private Swanson wrote to me person- 
ally, relating his suicide attempts, his 
general frustration, and the brutality 
with which the Army had responded to 
his condition. My office, after realizing 
the seriousness of the situation and com- 
prehending that the young man was not 
simply threatening suicide, repeatedly 
contacted the Army officials at Fort Dix. 
We advised them of the suicide attempts, 
alerting them to the suicidal state of Pri- 
vate Swanson, and asking them for con- 
tinuing psychiatric counseling for the 
boy. The responses to my letters and calls 
were routine letters of acknowledgement 
and a promise of a report. 

Army psychiatrists acknowledged that 
Private Swanson had showed “а long- 
standing personality problem,” that he 
was “emotionally unstable” and subject 
to “feelings of deep depression.” The 
Fort Dix medics added it was their opin- 
ion that “with time and leadership, he 
will be able to adjust to military life and 
perform satisfactorily.” And they 
brushed off his two prior wrist-slashing 
episodes as mere suicidal gestures. 

Private Swanson was successful in his 
third suicide attempt. 

At Fort Dix the Army command stated 
they were satisfied that Swanson's case 
had been handled correctly. Their justi- 
fication was that after Swanson's first 
suicide attempt he had twice been inter- 
viewed by “social work technicians" and 
three times by psychiatric officers, all 
lasting a minimum of 30 minutes, and 
that Private Swanson also had been 
“counseled” at length by his first ser- 
geant, company commander, and chap- 
Jain. 

I wrote to the Secretary of the Army, 
demanding an immediate investigation 
into the circumstances surrounding the 
death of Private Swanson. The Army re- 
fused to accept any blame for his death 
and, more importantly, failed to indicate 
what steps would be taken to prevent fu- 
ture incidents of this nature. 

It is my belief that the Army was 
grossly negligent and responsible for the 
death of Private Swanson, for failure to 
adequately screen this obviously dis- 
turbed young man. 

After I called attention to this tragic 
occurrence I was contacted by a num- 
ber of my colleagues, advising me of 
many similar instances of boys who had 
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been inadequately tested mentally and 
physically before induction. One of my 
colleagues wrote: 

The doctors who pass on draftees seem to 


care only whether the boy can breathe or 
not. 


The cases brought to my attention in- 
cluded an Army specialist, suffering from 
epilepsy and with a case history of polio, 
being ordered to Vietnam; another who 
was 100 percent deaf in one ear was also 
ordered to Vietnam. 

A colleague told of a case where a 
recruit failed the initial physical fitness 
test, with a score of 67 out of a possible 
500—58 points below the minimum ac- 
ceptance score. 'This young man, instead 
of being rejected, was assigned to a phys- 
ical conditioning platoon for closely su- 
pervised remedial physical training. A 
month later he was finally recommended 
for a medical discharge. 

Another recruit encountered difficulties 
in the training program and his Con- 
gressman, after inquiring, received a 
letter from the Marine Command stat- 
ing: 

It is suggested that [he] apply himself to 
his duties with the goal of improving him- 
self as a Marine and as a man. By so doing, 


he will establish a firm foundation for his 
future life. 


Overlooked was the fact that some of 
our young men are simply not cut out to 
be military men, due to either physical 
or psychological reasons. It might be 
noted here that the young man in ques- 
tion eventually received a medical dis- 
charge and a month later entered a VA 
hospital for an operation for a back 
problem, 

Congressmen informed me of constit- 
uents who were termed “emotionally un- 
stable" and who had made suicidal ges- 
tures but who were still in the service, 
usually in the stockade as punishment 
for their inability to adjust. 

I find incredible this portion of a letter 
from a colonel in the Marine Corps to 
one of my colleagues: 

The determination of a Marine's suitability 
for military service is a command msi- 
bility, not a medical one. Medical findings 
constitute only a part of the total informa- 
tion to be evaluated; in themselves, these 
findings do not warrant an administrative 
discharge. There must be other convincing 
evidence that a Marine is unable to adjust 
to military service and is clearly unsuit- 
able .. . Commanding officers are always re- 
luctant to recommend a Marine for discharge 
as unsuitable unless his record clearly re- 
quires such action or until he has been 
afforded a reasonable opportunity to over- 
come his deficiencies. 


I fear that this attitude pervades all 
of our armed services. Private Swanson 
was given this “reasonable opportunity 
to overcome his deficiencies." We know 
what occurred—his tragic death. 

It is not the duty of the armed serv- 
ices to restructure the personality of an 
individual or to build men who are physi- 
cally deficient. At times counseling and 
physical training are in order, but the 
purpose of our Armed Forces is to pro- 
duce fighting men, not to try to cure per- 
sonality or physical disorders. 

I wonder how many of our tough drill 
sergeants consider it standard procedure 
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to regard almost everyone reporting on 
Sick call as à faker who is merely trying 
to get time off from duty. All too often 
these medical decisions are left to men 
who have no training or background 
whatsoever in medicine. In the case of 
mental or emotional illness, where there 
are no broken bones or gushing blood, 
we can imagine the commanding officer 
finding it even more difficult to believe 
that the soldier is really sick and in need 
of help. 

Mr. Speaker, as I am sure you know, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States has recently issued a report on the 
discharge of military enlisted personnel 
because of preservice physical defects. 
According to this report, every year the 
armed services take in 20,000 recruits 
who already have disqualifying physical 
ailments and who must be promptly dis- 
charged. The General Accounting Office 
estimates costs of pay, allowances, uni- 
forms, and travel at $17.9 million during 
fiscal 1969 alone for men discharged for 
prior defects. This cost estimate does not 
include the wasted training costs. 

Some of the disqualifying defects 
missed by medical examiners at induc- 
tion stations, according to the GAO, have 
been an Air Force recruit's surgical scar 
from removal of one kidney and the re- 
cruit's statement on his induction papers 
that he had only one kidney; a Marine 
Corps recruit's loss of part of his left 
thumb as well as his statement on his 
enlistment papers that he had lost part 
of his thumb; and another recruit whose 
right leg was 1 inch shorter than the left 
because of a crippling polio attack that 
had deformed his hip, thigh, and calf. 
Some of the disqualifying conditions were 
lees obvious, such as muscles missing at 
birth from the left side of an Air Force 
recruit's body. 

It appears that our Armed Forces are 
speeding young men through the induc- 
tion process without giving the proper 
consideration to documents from private 
physicians or statements from the men 
themselves. 

The discharge rate of about 20,000 men 
per year represents 2.3 percent of all 
those entering the various branches of 
the Armed Forces as draftees or volun- 
teers. In 1968 the GAO found 40,200 dis- 
charges for prior defects during a simi- 
lar 2-year period. The report said the 
number of such discharges held steady 
during both periods at 2.3 percent of all 
those inducted. While this figure sounds 
low, І suggest that those discharged be- 
cause of prior defects represent only a 
portion of those inducted with prior de- 
fects. 

The fact that the overall rate of such 
discharges has not changed indicates 
these examinations must be drastically 
improved. 

The cost to the country is deplorable. 
But more importantly, the psychological 
and personal hardships to the men and 
their families caused by inadequate ex- 
aminations cannot be tolerated. 

From the incredible set of circum- 
stances surrounding the Swanson death 
and the other cases that have been 
brought to my attention, it is apparent 
that there is need for improved physical 
and mental preinduction examinations. 
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It is obvious that many of the problems 
which caused these cases existed prior to 
entrance into service. 

Congressional attention must be di- 
rected toward the elimination of the 
abuses which have recently tarnished 
America's fine tradition of military 
training and service. 

I am convinced that the best way to 
prevent recurrences of such incidents as 
the unnecessary death of Private Swan- 
son is to improve the screening procedure 
at Armed Forces examining stations, I 
believe Congress has a definite oversight 
function to perform in this area. Con- 
gress must initiate action to correct and 
eliminate any defects in the present 
screening process to help prevent the 
induction of young men who are neither 
physically nor emotionally fit for military 
service. 

In accordance with our determination 
to maintain the highest quality of recruit 
training in our service, I have drafted 
legislation to establish a Commission on 
the Medical and Psychological Fitness of 
Selective Service Registrants. The draft- 
ing of this legislation has been guided by 
& sincere concern over the quality of 
training our servicemen are receiving. 
The sole purpose of this legislation is to 
upgrade the military induction process 
and to insure maintenance of proper 
standards. 

The Commission would be composed of 
11 members to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident: Six physicians, at least three of 
whom are psychiatrists, engaged in pri- 
vate practice; one civilian who is a pro- 
fessional social worker; and four officers 
who are engaged in providing medical 
services in the Armed Forces. 

The Commission would be authorized 
to undertake a thorough investigation of 
the adequacy of the physical and mental 
examinations conducted by the Armed 
Forees and the manner in which such 
examinations are administered with re- 
spect to registrants under the selective 
service laws. The Commission would have 
the authority to hold hearings, take tes- 
timony, and receive evidence, as well as 
secure directly from any department or 
agency of the United States any infor- 
mation deemed essential to fulfilling its 
mandate. This Commission would review 
the present physical and psychological 
standards for entrance into the military 
service and investigate testing procedures 
to determine whether better induction 
standards can be devised, especially to 
uncover potential cases of suicide. 

I would also hope that the Commis- 
sion might investigate whether there is 
sufficient reason for maintaining differ- 
ent physical standards for draftees and 
volunteers. Presently a volunteer may 
be rejected for physical reasons, but he 
may still be drafted because the draft 
standards are lower. 

At the conclusion of its year-long in- 
vestigation the Commission shall advise 
the President of the United States and 
the Congress of its findings and offer 
recommendations for the administrative 
or legislative action it deems appropri- 
ate. 

This course of action is intended in no 
way to be a witch hunt. Rather, it is in- 
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tended to correct general deficiencies in 
the overall induction process. 

Our servicemen are charged with the 
responsibility of protecting and insuring 
our welfare. We owe them no less. I urge 


speedy hearings on this legislation. 

I am inserting several news stories on 
the tragic incident that prompted this 
legislation I am introducing today. These 
eee and the text of the legislation 

ollow: 


[From the Hartford Courant, Sept. 24, 1969] 


MESKILL THINKS So: ARMY To BLAME IN 
GI's DEATH? 


(By Robert Waters) 


WASHINGTON.—U.S. Rep. Thomas J. Meskill 
Tuesday charged gross negligence in the 
suicide of a New Britain Army private who 
had earlier attempted twice to kill himself 
and had warned Meskill he wouldn't fail. 

Meskll demanded that Army Secretary 
Stanley Resor undertake a full investigation 
into the death of 21-year-old David L. Swan- 
son. 

Meskill said aides in his Washington office 
here had written and telephoned officials at 
Fort Dix, N.J. about Meskill' concern that 
"this boy wasn't faking in his suicidal state 
of mind." 

The New Britain Republican said that 
Swanson reported he had received only two 
five-minute sessions with psychiatrists. The 
young soldier said they had been of “no 
help.” 

“David Swanson asked for help and did 
not get it," Meskill said in a letter to Resor. 


FATHER FINDS BODY 


Swanson’s body was found Sunday by his 
father, Arvid Swanson, at the family’s home 
at 928 Farmington Ave. New Britain Medi- 
cal Examiner Charles Leonhardt said death 
was caused by an overdose of a sedative. 
Dr. Leonhardt ruled the death a suicide. 
The funeral was Tuesday. 

Meskill said the young man had been in 
basic training at Fort Dix. It was not known 
here Tuesday whether he was home on mili- 
tary leave at the time of his death or for 
some other reason. 

Meskill said his contact with the youth 
started Aug. 25 when he received a letter 
from the young man’s mother saying that 
he had attempted suicide and asking for 
Meskill's help. 

Meskil said he "immediately requested 
that Pvt. Swanson be given psychiatric at- 
tention." 

Three days later, Meskill said his office 
received & letter from the young soldier 
himself. The letter to Meskill from the re- 
cruit asked for help in gaining a discharge. 

"I hate it here," he wrote. ". . . I can't 
take any more of the Army." 

Meskill said he complained that he had 
been forced to eat cigarette butts, hadn't 
been permitted to go to church, was suffering 
from arm numbness and had passed out. 


LIKE A JAIL 


"It's like a jail here,” wrote the soldier 
as he told Meskill he was certain he would 
try suicide again. 

"I'm no good to anybody, including my- 
self,” he wrote. 

On Sept. 11, said Meskill, he received an- 
other letter from Swanson—apparently after 
a second suicide attempt. "I don't even re- 
member trying to kill myself a second time," 
he wrote in the second letter to Meskill. 

Meskill said that in addition to his re- 
quest for psychiatric help for Swanson, he 
had also requestd a full health and wel- 
fare report on the soldier. 

On Sept. 8, three days before his final 
letter from Swanson, Meskill said he re- 
ceived a letter of acknowledgement from the 
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Army stating that he would receive a fur- 
ther report from the surgeon at Ft. Dix. 

Meskill said he never received any addi- 
tional information from the Army. 

In his letter outlining the facts to the 
Army secretary and asking for a probe, 
Meskill commented: 

“It is too late to help now. He was suc- 
cessful in his third suicide attempt.” 


[From the Springfield Daily News, Sept. 24, 
1969] 
MESKILL CALLS FOR FULL PROBE INTO SUICIDE 
OF ARMY PRIVATE 
(By Carol Clawson) 

WASHINGTON.—U.S. Rep. Thomas J. Mes- 
kill, R-New Britain, has. asked Army Secre- 
tary Stanley Resor for a full investigation 
into the suicide Sunday of a New Britain 
Army private stationed at Ft, Dix, N.J. 

The youth, 21-year-old David L. Swanson, 
was found dead at home. But Meskill said 
the boy tried to commit suicide twice while 
at Ft. Dix and the Army had done little 
about it. 

The youth’s mother, Mrs. Arvid Swanson, 
wrote Meskill last month seeking his co- 
operation in getting military help for her 
son. The New Britain Republican informed 
Army authorities at Ft. Dix, and was told a 
surgeon would examine the boy and make a 
full report. Meskill requested a copy but not 
yet received it. 

"I am asking for a complete investigation 
of the way in which this matter was han- 
dled,” Meskill said. "I would like to know 
why the matter was taken so lightly when 
we stressed the fact that this boy was serious. 
I feel that the Army was grossly negligent 
in this case," he added. 

While Meskill did not know the induction 
date of young Swanson, he said he was doing 
basic training at Ft. Dix. 

Meskill said the boy slashed his wrists 
sometime in August, but the Army took no 
action after the wound was sutured. 

The congressman received a letter from the 
boy in late August saying he hated the Army 
and didn’t think he could take military life 
much longer. Swanson wrote that after a 
doctor stitched his wrist he was made to do 
pushups and other exercises. 

When Swanson found he couldn't do the 
work, the Army told him they would “put an 
electrode on my arm and give me a good 
shock to wake it and me up," Swanson wrote 
Meskill. 

The youth said also, in the letter to Mes- 
kill that the Army permitted him to see a 
psychiatrist twice for about five minutes each 
time. 


[From the Hartford Times, Sept. 24, 1969] 


MrsxILL SEES ARMY LAxITy IN STATE 
SoLDpreR'S SUICIDE 

The U.S. Army was grossly negligent in 
the case of a Ft. Dix, N.J., private who asked 
for psychiatric help before committing sui- 
cide on his third attempt, according to Rep. 
Thomas J. Meskill, R-Conn. 

David L. Swanson, 21, was found dead of 
an overdose of sedatives Sunday at his fa- 
ther's home in New Britain. 

“David Swanson asked for help and did not 
get it,” Meskill said Tuesday. 

“I feel the Army was grossly negligent in 
this case,” he declared. 

According to Meskill’s letter, Swanson's 
mother wrote the congressman Aug. 25 ex- 
pressing concern for her son, who, she said, 
attempted suicide. 

Meskill said his secretary, Mrs. Barbara 
Norris, immediately contacted the post's 
liaison office asking for psychiatric help for 
Swanson. 

“Subsequently we received a letter from 
Pvt. Swanson that showed clearly the boy’s 
state of mind," said Meskill, Mrs. Norris then 
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contacted Ft. Dix authorities regarding “the 
seriousness of the case and her feeling that 
the boy was not faking, that he was in a 
suicidal frame of mind." 

Meskil said Mrs. Swanson then wrote to 
Al Zoda, with whom she had spoken at Ft. 
Dix, requesting a health and welfare report 
on Swanson and repeated Swanson should 
be receiving psychiatric counseling. 

Mrs. Norris also requested an explanation 
of the allegations made by Swanson regard- 
ing certain practices at Ft. Dix, Meskill said. 

“We never received the information we re- 
quested and as far as we know, Pvt. Swan- 
son saw two psychiatrists for about five min- 
utes each," Meskill wrote. 

"It is too late to help David Swanson. He 
was successful in his third suicide attempt," 
Meskill told Resor. 

In his letters to Meskill, Swanson said he 
was attempting to get a medical discharge 
and that he would like to return home for 
psychiatric help. 

In the last letter dated Sept. 4 from Ft. 
Dix, Swanson said in part “I have seen two 
psychiatrists but only for about five minutes 
each. How two different people and for such 
a short time can help anyone is beyond me.” 

He also said that after returning from a 
weekend pass, “a sergeant asked me why I 
came back and they said they didn’t want me 
around because I was a dud. Why didn’t they 
let me go then?" 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 25, 1969] 


SuicripE Enps GlI's Cry: "I Cannot STAND 
ALL THIS” 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

“The day after I cut my wrists and had 
stitches put in," Pyt. David L. Swanson 
wrote from Ft. Dix on Aug. 24, "they made 
me do push-ups and other exercises . . . 
The other day I couldn't move my fingers 
at all, They told me to stop bluffing or they'll 
put an electrode on my arm and give me a 
good shock to wake it and me up . .. I 
know I'll try to kill myself again if this 
keeps up. I just don't care anymore. And this 
time I'll make sure I don't fail." 

A few days later, Pvt. Swanson slashed 
his wrists again and wrote that he had been 
given an Article 15, punishment by the com- 
pany commander, for his attempt. 

Last Sunday, Pvt. Swanson, 21, was found 
dead in his bed at home in New Britain, 
Conn. He had taken an overdose of sleeping 
pilis. 

BEGGED FOR HELP 


His father Arvid, a tool and die maker, 
said over the telephone yesterday in a hoarse 
and shaky voice: 

"Somebody's got to answer for this . . . 
We. begged everybody for help, the Red 
Cross, his company commander, Congress- 
man Meskil . .. All we were looking for 
was someone to take care of this boy." 

Rep. Thomas Meskil (R-Conn.), a trim 
Air Force veteran, had been writing and 
phoning Army authorities at the Pentagon 
and Ft. Dix ever since young Swanson and 
his family had gotten in touch with him 
last month. On Tuesday, he wrote Army 
Secretary Stanley R. Resor, saying: 

“I feel that the Army was grossly negligent 
in this case. David Swanson asked for help 
and did not get 1t." 

At Ft. Dix, Maj. George E. Chase, a public 
information officer, said that the command 
was satistied that Swanson's case had been 
correctly handled and that no inquiry will 
be made. 

Chase said that after Swanson's first sui- 
cide attempt, he had been twice interviewed 
by "social work technicians" and three times 
by psychiatric officers, all lasting a minimum 
of 30 minutes. Their judgment, the major 
said, was “with time, the boy could adjust." 

Chase said that Swanson also had been 
"counseled" at length by his first sergeant, 
company commander and chaplain, 
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NONVIOLENT KID 

Chase denied that Swanson had been 
forced to do push-ups with his slashed wrists. 
Indeed, he observed, the private had been 
returned from sick call following his first 
wrist slashing with a recommendation that 
he be placed on full duty. But his company 
officers excused him from physical training. 

Swanson was described by his father as 
“the most nonviolent kid on earth. He was 
interested in music and the arts. He was a 
good sculptor.” 

Young Swanson grew up in New Britain 
and graduated from Pulaski High School 
there. He then went to nearby schools, North- 
west Community College and Central Con- 
necticut State, before he took a job in the 
pharmacy department at New Britain General 
Hospital. 

Drafted on July 28, he began his basic 
training at Ft. Dix a week later. By Aug. 21, 
he was writing home, ‘What I am about to 
tell you will no doubt shock you.” 

He said he had slashed his wrists with a 
razor blade. “Т can’t sleep and I can't stand 
all this harassment . .. І hate it here and 
will do anything to get out... I can't run 
and my heart keeps skipping beats and I fall 
and they keep yelling at me to get up and 
stop bluffing. Please help me. . . ." 


MESKILL CONTACTED 


His family called Meskill's local office in 
New Britain and the Congressman himself 
got & letter from Swanson a few days later. 
Swanson said he had seen two Army psychi- 
atrists—later, he was to write that he had 
seen them each for five minutes—"'and they 
didn't help at all. I can't take any more... 
Sgts. making PVT's eat there cigarette buts 
(sic). Last Sunday we weren't allowed to go 
to Church . . . It’s like a jail here. . ." 

The responses to Meskill's inquiries were 
routine letters of acknowledgment and a 
promise of a report. 

Swanson's mother also wrote the Congress- 
man, pleading for help in finding “some kind 
of papers I have to have signed for his re- 
lease," She wrote that she had hemorrhaged 
twice while carrying David and that he had 
been a frail baby, born à month premature. 

On Tuesday, David's parents, his brother, 
Carl, and sisters, Elizabeth and Ann Carlson 
and Beverly, buried the young soldier. On 
their return home, they found a telegram 
from the Director of Mortuary Operations, 
Special Services, Memorial Division, Ft. Ham- 
ilton, N.Y. The telegram offered to provide 
David with a military funeral. 


H.R. 18901 


A bill to establish a commission on the med- 
ical and psychological adequacy of the 
physical and mental examinations con- 
ducted by the Armed Forces with respect 
to registrants under the selective service 
laws 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is 
established a commission to be known as the 
Commission on the Medical and Psychologi- 
cal Fitness of Selective Service Registrants 
(hereafter referred to in this Act as “Com- 
mission"). 

DUTIES OF COMMISSION 


Src. 2. The Commission shall undertake a 
thorough investigation of the medical and 
psychological adequacy of the physical and 
mental examinations conducted by the 
Armed Forces with respect to registrants un- 
der the selective service laws and the man- 
ner in which such examinations are admin- 
istered. The Commission shall report the- re- 
sults of its investigation together with any 
recommendations for administrative or leg- 
islative action which it deems appropriate. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 3. (a) Number and Appointment.— 
The Commission shall be composed of 11 
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members to be appointed by the President 
as follows: 

(1) Six physicians (at least 3 of whom 
shall be psychiatrists) engaged in private 
practice. 

(2) One civilian who is a professional so- 
cial worker. 

(3) Four officers who are engaged in pro- 
viding medical services in the Armed Forces. 
A vacancy in the Commission shall be filled 
in the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(b) Terms.—Members shall be appointed 
for the life of the Commission. 

(c) Compensation and Travel Expenses.— 
(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
Members of the Commission shall each be 
entitled to receive $100 for each day (in- 
cluding travel time) during which they are 
engaged in the actual performance of duties 
vested in the Commission. 

(2) Members of the Commission who are 
full-time officers or employees of the United 
States shall receive no additional compen- 
sation оп account of their service on the 
Commission. 

(3) While away from their homes or reg- 
ular places of business in the performance 
Of services for the Commission, members of 
the Commission shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem ín lieu of sub- 
sistence, in the same manner às the expenses 
authorized by section 5703(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons in the Goy- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

(d) Quorum.—Six members of the Com- 
mission shall constitute a quorum. 

(e) Chairman.—The Chairman and Vice 
Chairman of the Commission shall be elected 
by the members of the Commission from 
among the members appointed under para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a). 

(f) Meetings.—The Commission shall meet 
at the call of the Chairman or a majority 
of its members. 


DIRECTOR AND STAFF OF COMMISSION 


SEC. 4. (a) Staff.—The Commission may 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable. 

(b) Applicability of Civil Service Laws.— 
The staff of the Commission may be ap- 
pointed without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
may be paid without regard to the provísions 
of chapter 51 and sub-chapter III of chapter 
53 of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates. 


POWERS OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) Hearings and Sessions.—The 
Commission may for the purpose of carrying 
out this Act hold such hearings, sit and act 
at such times and places, take such testi- 
mony, and receive such evidence as the 
Commission may deem advisable. The Com- 
mission may administer oaths or affirmations 
to witnesses appearing before it. 

(b) Powers of Members and Agents. 
When so authorized by the Commissión, any 
member or agent of the Commission may 
take any action which the Commission is 
authorized to take by this section. 

(c) Obtaining Official Data.—The Commis- 
sion may secure directly from any depart- 
ment or agency of the United States infor- 
mation necessary to enable it to carry out 
this Act. Upon request of the Chairman or 
Vice Chairman of the Commission such de- 
partment or agency Shall furnish such infor- 
mation to the Commission. 

AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 6. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated $100,000 to carry out this Act. 
REPORT 
Sec. 7. Not later than 12 months after the 
date of its first meeting for business, the 
Commission shall report as required under 
section 2 of this Act to each House of Con- 
gress, and to the President. 
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TERMINATION 
Sec. 8. The Commission shall cease to exist 


on the sixtieth day after submitting its final 
report pursuant to section 7. 


THOSE WHO POLLUTE MUST PAY 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing the Regional Water Quality 
Act of 1970. This significant legislation 
was first introduced by the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE), and represents a tough but 
imaginative approach to the national 
problem of water pollution. 

This legislation has already received 
the backing of the General Accounting 
Office and various conservation groups. 
The bill establishes a national system of 
“effluent charges" requiring industrial 
polluters to share in the cost of con- 
structing waste treatment facilities. The 
cost to the industrial polluter will be 
based on the volume of its wastes as well 
as the toxicity of such wastes. 

We are just not cleaning up our water- 
ways fast enough. Both enforcement and 
money are lacking. 

As far as enforcement is concerned the 
1965 Federal Water Quality Act remains 
a terrible bureaucratic labyrinth. The 
long awkward procedure of conferences, 
hearings, court action insures delays of 
2 years or more before any effective 
abatement is undertaken. For that reason 
in late June, I relied on the Federal 
Refuse Act of 1899 in presenting infor- 
mation to the appropriate United States 
attorneys about major polluters in New 
York City. The Refuse Act prohibits any- 
one from discharging refuse into navi- 
gable waters and violators are liable to 
fine and/or imprisonment. Regrettably, 
the Justice Department has made clear it 
does not intend to use this potentially 
powerful and effective statute to safe- 
guard our waters, except where pollution 
is ‘‘accidental or infrequent.” 

I am introducing the Regional Water 
Quality Act because it is a “new strat- 
egy” to get industries to curb their pol- 
lution. The effluent charges to be levied 
under the bill provide the best incen- 
tive for polluters to install abatement 
equipment at their expense rather than 
pay extra waste taxes. We know this 
kind of incentive will work provided the 
effluent charges are set high enough to 
cause the industrial polluter to install 
abatement equipment as a preferred 
economic alternative. Where cities have 
imposed effluent charges, significant re- 
ductions in industrial wastes have been 
achieved in a very short time. Federal 
funds just have not been adequate to 
meet abatement costs which increase 
every year as municipal and industrial 
wastes increase. The $5.4 billion spent 
by the Federal Government in the last 
12 years has not begun to stem the tide 
of pollution. 

Under the Regional Water Quality 
Act, revenues raised from those paying 
the effluent charges will help finance the 
construction of municipal and regional 
treatment plants. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to giving 
tax credits or grants to industries in or- 
der to encourage them to abate their 
pollution. The taxpayer should not be 
required to pay for industry's pollution, 
Such aid merely acknowledges the 
"right" of industry to pollute at the pub- 
lic's expense. And such aid subsidizes 
those consumers. of pollution-related 
products to whom the cost of abatement 
is inevitably passed along in the form of 
higher prices. 

It is unavoidable that we will all share 
the cost of pollution abatement, but the 
greatest burden should fall on the in- 
dustrial polluters and their customers. 
The Regional Water Quality Act will 
do just that. Those who pollute must pay 
and, in my opinion, Mr. Speaker, when 
industry starts to pay, industry will find 
it more profitable to stop polluting. 


THE PRESSING NEED FOR PRISON 
REFORM 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, this week the 
Manhattan House of Detention for Men 
was the subject of great attention. Pris- 
oners overpowered five correction officers 
and took control of an entire floor touch- 
ing off a series of incidents throughout 
the overcrowded prison. 

The prisoners presented a list of griev- 
ances as follows: 

First. There is a denial of due process, 
speedy justice, and adequate legal rep- 
resentation. 

Second. The Legal Aid Society does not 
provide its clients with a vigorous defense. 

Third. There is brutal treatment of 
prisoners, primarily blacks and Puerto 
Ricans. Several specifics will be investi- 
gated by McGrath. 

Fourth. Wives, sisters, and mothers 
who visit are “indecently proposed to" by 
officers at the prison. 

Fifth. Food is unpalatable, poorly pre- 
pared, and “not fit for human consump- 
tion." 

Sixth. There should be more law books 
available to prisoners preparing their 
own legal documents. 

Seventh. The prison is infested with 
“body lice, roaches, rats, and mice.” 

Eighth. Clothing should be supplied to 
prisoners detained for long periods of 
time. 

Ninth. There is an inadequate medical 
staff. 

Tenth. There should be no reprisal 
against “any of the inmates involved in 
this protest.” 

Later on the ‘same day Corrections 
Commissioner George W. McGrath met 
with the prisoners and the hostages were 
released. The Commissioner is quoted as 
having said: 

The ironic thing is that most of what they 
say I have said many times over the past 
months. The institution is abominably over- 
crowded. 


The conditions in the Tombs have long 
been known to the city officials but little 
has been done to alleviate any of the 
problems. What is particularly appalling 
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in the case of the Tombs is that almost 
everyone incarcerated has not yet been 
convicted and is simply awaiting trial, 
being held in jail because of an inabil- 
ity to raise bail. 

One of the prisoners involved in the 
August 10 uprising said: 

We are not animals. We are human beings. 
We are trying to get attention to what is 
going on. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not condone any act 
of violence on the part of these prisoners 
but I deplore the failure of the city of- 
ficials to provide the moneys needed to 
construct decent correctional institu- 
tions with rehabilitation and educational 
programs. To deal with these conditions 
which are a national disgrace I have co- 
sponsored a bill, H.R. 16794, which would 
establish minimum standards for cor- 
rectional institutions and provide Federal 
financial assistance to assist State, local, 
and Federal prisons in meeting these 
standards. I urge the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to hold hearings on that bill. These 
individuals are usually the last on the 
list to be helped by those holding public 
office. But not to deal with these prob- 
lems is not only inhumane but is in 
major part responsible for the embit- 
terment of those men resulting in their 
taking on or returning to criminal activi- 
ties on their release from jail. It is in the 
interest of our entire society, especially 
in this case, that we take as our axiom 
“the last shall be first." 

Iam appending for the benefit of our 
colleagues an article depicting the inci- 
dent at the Tombs which appeared in the 
New York Times on August 11, 1970: 
TOMBS PRISONERS SEIZE FIVE HOSTAGES IN 

8-HOUR PROTEST 


(By Alfonso A. Narvaez) 


Prisoners seized five guards and held them 
hostage for almost eight hours in the Man- 
hattan House of Detention for Men yesterday 
until they were allowed to present grievances 
to the press and the Mayor's office. 

The guards, who were released unharmed, 
had been overpowered as they supervised 226 
prisoners having breakfast at about 6:30. 
‘she prisoners placed the guards in two cells 
and barricaded the entrance to the cell area 
on the ninth floor of the 15-story structure 
at 125 White Street. 

The guards were released at 2:10 P.M. after 
the prisoners talked with Michael Dontzin, 
counsel to the Mayor, and with three report- 
ers who had gone to the ninth floor with 
Commissioner George F. McGrath, other 
prison officials and Michael C. Pollina, a law- 
yer who was to act as an impartial observer. 


TRIAL DELAYS SCORED 


Commissioner McGrath had to assure the 
prisoners, in writing, that no reprisals would 
be taken against them for their actions. 

The list of grievances by the prisoners in- 
cluded charges of brutality on the part of 
corrections officers, racism, bad food, over- 
crowding and detention -for overly long 
periods before their trials come up. 

About 30 prisoners crowded into a small 
entranceway, behind the steel bars on the 
ninth floor. They had barricaded the en- 
trance with mattresses, bed springs, chairs 
and other prison fixtures. The inmates’ 
spokesman, a man named Roy, wearing cut 
down trousers, crouched on the mass of fix- 
tures in the entrance and spoke with the 
visitors. 

In a heated tone, with his voice at times 
trembling with emotion, he read two state- 
ments to the newsmen and a court stenog- 
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rapher. When he finished the statements, 
other prisoners added their comments, 

"We are not animals," Ray said angrily at 
one point. “We’re human beings. This is the 
result of a violent act. We are trying to get 
attention to what is going on.” 

“The ironic thing is that most of what 
they say I have said many times over the past 
months,” Commissioner McGrath said. “The 
institution is abominably overcrowded.” 

Yesterday, the prison, which was built to 
house 932 inmates, had a prisoner population 
of 1,992 men, all awaiting trial. Because of 
lack of space, many men are forced to sleep 
on mattresses on the floor and often three 
in a cell. 

Commissioner McGrath said that all the 
allegations would be checked and that he 
would meet with the Mayor to see what steps 
could be taken to improve conditions. He 
said that he would probably be criticized for 
agreeing not to press charges against the 
prisoners, but that his main concern was 
for the safety of the men being held prisoner. 

Vernon Allick, 39 years old, a guard for 
more than nine years at the institution, said 
that he had been working on his second 
eight-hour shift early yesterday when he was 
taken captive. He said that the prison was 
short-staffed and that many of the guards 
had to work 16 hours a day. 

"I couldn't have resisted anything,” he 
said after his release, “I was just too tired.” 


ASSURANCE GIVEN TO GUARDS 


Mr. Allick said that he believed that the 
prisoners had “valid grievances’ for their 
actions and that the guards had been as- 
sured that they would not be hurt. 

“We were feeding the prisoners when one 
of the men complained of a broken tollet 
bowl and said he wanted to show it to the 
captain," said Trevor Dennis, another guard. 
"The captain went back to look and he was 
grabbed. Then, they grabbed me, too, and 
took the keys. They grabbed the others, too.” 

Mr. Dennis said that the hostages had 
been treated well and that the prisoners had 
brought them coffee and food when they 
said they were hungry. The prisoners were 
not armed. 

The captain, Edward Landesman, who has 
been а correction officer for eight years, said 
that despite the assurances he had felt 
threatened. 

“When you're thrown into a cell and don’t 
know what's going on, it can get pretty 
frightening,” he said. 

The prisoners said that their action was 
“spontaneous” and that the situation had 
been growing over the months. 

During the morning, they had smashed 
several thick glass bricks from the cell block 
where they were housed and tossed out notes 
asking to speak with the Mayor and with 
the press. One newsman narrowly escaped 
being hit by a large chunk of falling glass. 

“We are holding a captain and four cor- 
rectional officers,” one hand-lettered note 
read. “No harm will come to them if we 
aren't attacked. We want to see the Mayor 
and the press." 

The police, who had blocked off the side- 
walk underneath the windows, kept retriey- 
ing the notes, which were tied within the 
pages of paperback books being tossed out. 

Another note read: “We have been told by 
а member of the Commissioner's office that if 
we let the men we're holding go we could 
get a chance to talk to the Mayor. But should 
we not let them go, they have time and they 
won't allow us to talk to the press.” 

MEETING IS ARRANGED 

Commissioner McGrath spoke with the 
prisoners at about 12:30 and then arranged 
for them to talk with reporters and Mr, 
Dontzin. 

A spokesman for the prisoners, an inmate 
named Roy, read two statements to the 
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people assembled in the corridor outside the 
iron bars on the ninth floor. The prisoners 
asked the Mayor and the public to become 
aware of the conditions at the institution 
and to take steps to rectify them. 

After reading the statements, one ad- 
dressed to the Mayor and the other to the 
public, Roy handed them to newsmen. The 
Statements, carefully hand lettered, in pencil 
on white paper, listed 10 grievances. 

“We address ourselves to what we feel to 
be injustices we suffer in the courtrooms of 
the Criminal Court and the Supreme Court 
of Manhattan County," the grievances be- 
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“Unnecessary brutality .. . largely directed 
against the black and Puerto Rican inmate 
population;" indecent propositions made by 
prison personnel to women visiting the pris- 
oners, unpalatable, rotten food, vermin in- 
festation, poor medical attention, lack of 
clothing for the men to wear were among the 
other complaints. 

The inmates concluded their grievances by 
asking that no repercussions be taken against 
any of the prisoners. 

"We are firm in our resolve and we de- 
mand, as human beings, the dignity and 
justice that is due to us by right of our 
birth,” the statement concluded. “We do not 
know how the present system of brutality 
and dehumanization and injustice has been 
allowed to be perpetrated in this day of en- 
lightenment, but we are the living proof of 
its existence and we cannot allow it to 
continue." 

The prisoners also complained that they 
were beaten by guards for minor infractions 
of the rules or for no infractions at all. One 
prisoner, who said he had been beaten Sat- 
urday afternoon, said that he had been hit 
with a blackjack and showed newsmen what 
he said was blood, matted in his hair, and 
marks on his back, said to have been in- 
flicted in the beating. 

Late yesterday, Mayor Lindsay issued a 
statement praising prison officlals for their 
handling of the situation and expressed grati- 
tude that the men had been released un- 
harmed. He called for a full report of the 
event and said he yould meet this afternoon 
with prison officials and members of the New 
York City Criminal Justice Coordinating 
Council to see what steps could be taken 
to alleviate conditions at the prison. 

The Mayor also ordered Commissioner of 
Investigation Robert K. Ruskin to investi- 
gate the charges of brutality and called upon 
the Governor to order the State Commis- 
Sioner of Corrections to &ccept the trans- 


fer of all sentenced prisoners on Rikers 
Island. ? 


TEXT OF TOMBS’ INMATES’ GRIEVANCES 


The following is the text of the demands 
issued yesterday by prisoners at the Manhat- 
tan House of Detention for Men: 

We, the inmates of the ninth floor of 
Tombs City Prison, Manhattan, N.Y., submit 
this petition of grievances and we solicit 
your attention in this matter. 


Grievances 


1. We address ourselves to what we feel 
to be the injustices we suffer in the court- 
rooms of the Criminal Court and the Su- 
preme Court of Manhattan County; 

(a) Many of us have been denied prelimi- 
nary hearings in Criminal Court. 

(b) Those of us who do receive hearings 
are usually given sham hearings that border 
on a system of Kangaroo Courts in which we 
are not given a chance to take the stand in 
our own behalf, nor are we ever advised of 
our rights by the judges at these so-called 
hearings; 

(c) Many of us find ourselves the victims 
of excessive bails; 

(d) Many of us are brought to court and 
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wind up sitting in the detention cells all 
day and never get to enter the courtroom 
(This is generally regarded as a move by 
the people's representative, the district at- 
torney, to wear the man down so that he 
will be willing to plead guilty): 

(e) Many of us have submitted writs and 
petitions to the court asking that the court 
rectify some error in procedure. We are 
denied hearings on our writs even though 
constitutional questions are involved, or, 
as is usually the case, the writs go unan- 
swered; 

(f) Many of us have been waiting for trial 
dates for an average of eight months to a 
year or more and our motions for speedy 
trials are ignored by the courts. 

In conclusion of grievance No. 1, it ap- 
pears that each and every one of us has 
been denied some basic constitutional right 
and we stand before the public at large 
guilty until we can prove ourselves innocent, 

2. In relation to grievence No. 1, in most 
instances we find that the Legal Aid Society 
aids and abets the incursions and abuses of 
our rights in the courtrooms. It is the order 
of the day for the assigned legal aid, on first 
meeting his client to open the conversation 
by saying “I suggest that you take a gullty 
plea," or "I can speak to the District At- 
torney and get you (this or that) plea." 

All this without even asking the client in 
confidence whether he is in fact guilty of 
the charge. Those of us who have to rely on 
the Legal Aid Society to represent us find 
that though they are paid by the state they 
wil not thoroughly investigate the case or 
subpoena witnesses in our behalf. 

In conclusion of grievance No. 2, we feel 
that under the present system of the courts 
that we cannot receive any justice and can 
only suffer threat, coercion and intimida- 
tion disguised as law and justice. 

3. We now address ourselves to the physi- 
cal brutality perpetrated by the officials of 
Tombs Prison against the inmates thereof. 
This unnecessary brutality has been largely 
directed against the black and Puerto Rican 
inmate population. We vehemently denounce 
this policy of inhumane treatment. 

It is common practice for an inmate to be 
singled out by some Correction Department 
employe because he did not hear the officer 
call his name or because the officer did not 
like the way this or that inmate looked or 
because of the manner in which the inmate 
walked or because the officer brings the tur- 
moll of his own personal problems to work 
with him, and together with other officers, 
beat the defenseless inmate into uncon- 
sclousness, often injuring him for life physi- 
cally and mentally or both. 

The attacks on the inmates are made by 
officers wielding blackjacks, night sticks, fists 
and feet. After such attacks it is the policy 
of the officials in collusion with any one of 
the institution doctors to fix up fake acci- 
dent reports to cover up the mayhem that 
has been committed against the person of the 
inmate: 

We reject all official denials that such 
things do not happen here as there are those 
of us who have experienced these sadistic 
attacks and there are witnesses to verify the 
fact. It is common knowledge by thoughtful 
men that “Not one leaf of a tree could turn 
yellow without the silent knowledge and 
consent of the tree itself.” 

That is in relation to the officers who daily 
brutalize and maim us. These acts would not 
and could not happen without the knowl- 
edge and consent of the Commissioner of 
Correction, the Assistant Commissioner of 
Correction, the Warden of Tombs Prison, the 
Deputy Wardens of Tombs Prison, and the 
Captains of Tombs Prison. 

In conclusion of grievance No. 3, we de- 
mand that this policy of physical brutality 
cease immediately. 

4. In relation to grievance No. 3, it has 
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come to our attention that our wives, sisters 
and mothers have been variously insulted 
and indecently proposed to by the officers of 
Tombs Prison when they come to visit us. 
We demand that this abuse to our women be 
discontinued. 

5. We now address ourselves to the food 
which we are fed. Molded bread; only enough 
jelly to put on one slice of bread; rotten 
potatoes, always half-cooked; powdered eggs 
with the consistency of overcooked tapioca; 
not enough desserts; the food is generally un- 
palatable without seasoning and not fit for 
human consumption. In conclusion to this 
grievance we demand better prepared food. 

6. Because many of us feel that we cannot 
get a fair shake between the Legal Aid Society 
and the courts, we find that we must prepare 
our own briefs and motions. This institution 
has law books in its library, but the institu- 
tion does not allow the inmates to use the 
law books for reference data. In conclusion of 
grievance No. 6 we demand use of the law 
books in the library. 

7. This entire institution is ridden with 
body lice, roaches, rats and mice and we 
demand that adequate measures be taken to 
alleviate this condition. 

8. As has been stated, a great majority of 
the men here spend about an average of 
eight months to a year here with their cases, 
and a good portion of them, due to circum- 
stances, have no other clothes to wear save 
those which they had when they entered the 
institution. We feel that the institution 
should supply each inmate with adequate 
clothing and facilities to maintain the up- 
keep of their civilian attire. 

9. We ask that there be an improvement 
in the medical staff here at the institution. 
As the matter now stands, the doctors pre- 
scribe an assortment of pills for every in- 
dividual ailment without adequate diagnosis 
of the patient’s complaint. The doctors even 
relegate responsibility by having an institu- 
tion nurse listen to prisoners complain of ail- 
ments and prescribe pills for that ailment 
contrary to standard medical practice and the 
law in that regard. 

10. We ask that there be no repercussions 
against any of the inmates involved in this 
protest, and that each and every point of the 
above list of grievances be given your per- 
sonal attention. We also ask that this entire 
petition, without deletion, be made public by 
giving access to it to the press. 


In conclusion 


We are firm in our resolve and we demand, 
as human beings, the dignity and justice that 
is due to us by right of our birth. We do not 
know how the present system of brutality 
and dehumanization and injustice has been 
allowed to be perpetuated in this day of en- 
lightenment, but we are the living proof of 
its existence and we cannot allow it to con- 
tinue. 

The manner in which we chose to express 
our grievances is admittedly dramatic, but it 
is not as dramatic and shocking as the condi- 
tions under which society has forced us to 
live. We are indignant and so, too, should 
the people of society be indignant. 

The taxpayers, who just happen to be our 
mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, sons and 
daughters, should be made aware of how their 
tax dollars are being spent to deny their sons, 
brothers, fathers, and uncles justice, equal- 
ity and dignity. 

Respectfully submitted, 

We Are One People, the Inmates of the 
9th Floor Tombs Prison. 


THE MANPOWER TRAINING AND 
FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1970 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous material.) 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to announce that my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. OTTINGER), and I yester- 
day introduced the Manpower Training 
and Ful Employment Act of 1970. 

Our bill, H.R, 18867, constitutes an 
effort to attack two major problems now 
confronting America: Rising unemploy- 
ment and a growing shortage of essen- 
tial public services. 

Mr. Speaker, to meet these problems, 
manpower training alone is not enough. 
The Manpower Training and Full Em- 
ployment Act which we have introduced 
provides not only training but also new 
careers in public service jobs, jobs which 
unemployed workers need, and jobs 
which supply services which society 
needs. 

HIGH LEVELS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Today over 4 million Americans are 
jobless. The Nation's unemployment rate 
has risen to 5 percent and threatens to 
remain between 5 and 6 percent until 
well into 1971. 

In parts of the United States, unem- 
ployment has soared to 6 and 7 percent. 
Twenty-four major labor markets in the 
country, including St. Joseph and Mar- 
shall Counties in my own congressional 
district, are now classified by the De- 
partment of Labor as “areas of substan- 
tial unemployment." 

Unemployment in South Bend, Ind, 
the major city in my district, has climbed 
to 7.2 percent in June. 

Mr. Speaker, to date the administra- 
tion's economic policies have been con- 
fined to combating inflation by allowing 
increased unemployment, But this is an 
approach that inflicts needless damage 
on the unemployed and needless injury 
on the economy. 

The Manpower Training and Full Em- 
ployment Act aims not at stimulating 
unemployment but at providing both 
training of unemployed workers and job 
opportunities for them. 

NEEDS FOR ESSENTIAL PUBLIC SERVICES 

For, Mr. Speaker, at the same time 
that many American communities are 
experiencing unacceptable levels of un- 
employment, most communities in the 
United States have serious shortages of 
trained personnel in health and hospital 
services, education, urban improvements, 
parks and recreation, and pollution con- 
trol. 

This shortage has been documented 
by a study prepared for the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare by the National Planning As- 
sociation. 

This study concludes that achievement 
of the objectives projected by the Presi- 
dential Commission on National Goals 
would by 1975 more than double our pub- 
lic service employment needs of 1962. 

Similarly, а 1965 study by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity concluded that 
4.3 million new public service jobs could 
be filled if the Federal Government were 
to begin to meet the Nation’s needs for 
public service employment. 

In addition to the general need for 
an expansion of public service employ- 
ment documented by these studies, spe- 
cific areas of public service present par- 
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ticularly urgent demands for an expan- 
sion of jobs and essential services. 
HEALTH AND HOSPITAL SERVICES 

For example, Mr. Speaker, between 
1962 and 1975, it is estimated that total 
health service employment needs will in- 
crease to 2,374,000, up from 1,021,000 in 
1962, an increase of 133 percent over the 
13-year period. 

The Nation’s mounting crisis in health 
care is apparent to everyone who has 
tried to see a doctor, sought to gain ad- 
mission to a hospital, or paid a medical 
bill. We desperately need more doctors, 
nurses, medical technicians, and hospital 
beds. Critical bottlenecks in these areas 
make health care the single most infla- 
tionary item in the family’s budget. 

EDUCATION 

Or, Mr. Speaker, let me refer to edu- 
cation. By 1975, public service manpower 
needs in the area of education will have 
increased from the 1962 level of 618,000 
to 1,777,000, a 90-percent rise. In addi- 
tion, we will need 1,142,000 nonteacher 
instructional personnel in public class- 
rooms by 1977, nearly a tenfold increase 
over the present level. 

RECREATION, PARKS, AND ANTIPOLLUTION 

ENFORCEMENT 

A 1968 report of the National Parks 
and Recreation Association concludes 
that the deficit in recreation manpower 
will be 199,000 by 1975, approximately 
four times the present manpower deficit 
of 58,000. 

AIR POLLUTION 

Today, as recent events have dramat- 
ically made evident, our cities must live 
with pollution alerts and virtually unin- 
habitable air. At the same time, the num- 
ber of persons directly employed in com- 
batting air pollution is embarrassingly, 
if not frighteningly, low. A July 1969 re- 
port by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare on Manpower Needs 
for Air Pollution Control estimated that 
budgeted positions in State and local air 
pollution control agencies currently total 
only 2,840 full-time positions. 

WATER POLLUTION 


The Department of Interior report to 
Congress—1967—on Manpower and 
Training Needs in Water Pollution Con- 
trol estimated that 73,700 additional 
professionals, technicians, and sewage 
plant operators will be needed by 1972. 
These estimates, conservative by the De- 
partment's own admission, do not in- 
clude pipefitters, supervisory personnel 
or lab technicians and are exclusive of 
replacement needs. 

Mr. Speaker, the Manpower Training 
and Full Employment Act which Mr. OT- 
TINGER of New York and I have intro- 
duced would both help train the growing 
numbers of unemployed and underem- 
ployed workers for new careers and pro- 
vide new jobs to supply vitally needed 
public services. 

Mr. Speaker, let me here outline the 
major features of the Ottinger-Brade- 
mas bill: 

MANPOWER SERVICES PROGRAM 


Title I of H.R. 18867 establishes a man- 
power services program which would pro- 


vide: 
First. Training of unemployed and un- 
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deremployed workers for technical or 
subprofessional occupations. This train- 
ing will be performed by public or pri- 
vate educational institutions. 

Second. Health care, child day care, 
transportation, and relocation expenses 
for trainees. 

Third. Part-time employment and on- 
the-job training for high school students 
from low-income families. 

Fourth. Incentives and cost reim- 
bursement to private and public employ- 
ers for recruiting, training, counseling, 
and employing low-income persons. 

Fifth. The establishment of easily ac- 
cessible employment centers and mobile 
employment agencies. 

TITLE II-—?PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 


Title II of the bill establishes a public 
service employment program under 
which the Department of Labor is au- 
thorized to contract with Federal, State, 
or local governments or nonprofit agen- 
cies to provide useful public service jobs 
to unemployed or underemployed per- 
sons. 

Areas in which jobs may be created 
under the public service employment 
program include education, transporta- 
tion, recreation, park and street mainte- 
nance, pollution control, housing, con- 
servation, family planning, and rural 
development. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Title III of the Manpower Training 
and Full Employment Act authorizes sev- 
eral special programs: "New Careers," 
"Mainstream," and & community envi- 
ronment service. 

The new careers program will provide 
unemployed or low-income persons with 
new jobs leading to careers designed to 
improve the communities where workers 
reside. 

The mainstream program aids projects 
directed at the chronically unemployed 
poor. 

The community environment service 
will provide jobs involved in the restora- 
tion of the environment. 

COMPUTERIZED NATIONAL JOB BANK 


The National Computerized Job Bank 
established by the bill provides a new tool 
for job placement. Through the Job 
Bank, information on job openings can 
be made currently available through the 
use of electronic data processing equip- 
ment, 

The Job Bank has been tested on an 
experimental basis in Baltimore, where 
it has assisted in increasing job place- 
ments for the disadvantaged from 20 to 
50 percent. The system has three basic 
operating advantages: it provides for 
timely distribution of information on job 
openings to employment service staff and 
staff of cooperating agencies; it substan- 
tially reduces excessive referrals of 
workers to employers; and it reduces 
unproductive job solicitation visits to 
employers. 

BILINGUAL MANPOWER TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Large numbers of Americans have dif- 
ficulty finding jobs because of their lim- 
ited English-speaking ability. Title VI of 
the bill provides financial aid to public 
agencies and nonprofit private organiza- 
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tions for programs to aid migrants and 
workers with limited English-speaking 
ability. 
VETERANS MANPOWER TRAINING AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

Of the million men who return to ci- 
vilian life every year, about 200,000 do 
not have a high school diploma. 

A large percentage, perhaps as high 
as 25 percent, come from depressed or 
impoverished areas. 

The President’s Committee on the 
Vietnam Veteran concluded in a recent 
report: 

Statistics on the employment experience 
of educationally handicapped veterans bears 
out their need for concern. A recent survey 
reported unemployment rates of 5.8 percent 
for white veterans who had completed high 
school and 8.8 percent for those white veter- 
ans with less than a high school education. 
These rates compare with a 4.6 percent un- 
employment rate for all non-veterans in the 
comparable age range. The same survey re- 
ported unemployment rates of 9 percent for 
Negro veterans who had completed high 
school and 18.5 percent for Negro veterans 
with less than a high school education. For 
Negro non-veterans in the same age group, 
the unemployment rate was 5.9 percent. 


There are two facets to the problem 
of veterans unemployment. Men who do 
have marketable labor skills must be 
matched with the jobs available and 
must, after their long stay in the military, 
be reacquainted with the civilian labor 
market. 

For those who have no usable labor 
skills the problem is either to provide 
them with training, before separation if 
possible, so that they are not left out in 
the cold when they return to civilian life, 
or at least to encourage them, after dis- 
charge, to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties under the GI bill. 

Providing the educationally and eco- 
nomically deprived veterans with job 
skills during their service is a more dif- 
ficult problem. For 3 years the Defense 
Department's Project Transition has 
been trying to provide in-service train- 
ing to those who need it and who have 
less than 6 months of service remaining. 
The intentions behind the program are 
good, but it is severely limited. Only 
servicemen who spend their last 6 months 
of active duty within the United States 
are eligible to participate in the program. 
This fact, combined with the relatively 
low level of response from those who are 
contacted, means that only 60,000 serv- 
icemen annually make use of Project 
Transition—not much of a dent in the 
million servicemen separated from the 
military each year. 

Efforts to beef up Project Transition 
have not met with much enthusiasm 
within the professional Military Estab- 
lishment, which is traditionally and un- 
derstandably concerned with encourag- 
ing a high rate of reenlistment. We must, 
therefore, make special efforts to provide 
opportunities for veterans in our civilian 
manpower and training programs. 

Despite the fact that there are more 
veterans on the labor market than ever 
before and that 23 percent of enlisted 
men leaving service annually do not have 
high school diplomas, the number of 
veterans enrolled in MDTA classroom 
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training has decreased by approximately 
20 percent since 1958. 

Vietnam veterans are now returning 
to civilian life at the rate of 70,000 a 
month. Increased troop withdrawals will, 
of course, increase the rate of discharge. 

The Ottinger-Brademas bill will re- 
quire the Secretary of Labor to establish 
effective administrative controls—cur- 
rently totally lacking—to insure that all 
veterans seeking assistance received it 
promptly and effectively. The Secretary 
will also be required to determine wheth- 
er sufficient State employment service 
personnel are being committed to ap- 
plications of veterans, who comprise 
one-sixth of all those applying to em- 
ployment service offices. 

OLDER AMERICANS 

In periods of affluence, middle-aged 
and older workers have nevertheless 
found it increasingly difficult to find and 
keep jobs. 

Seven million Americans over age 55 
live at or below the poverty level. And 
rates of unemployment for workers over 
age 45 are substantially higher than 
among younger workers. 

Accordingly, title VIII of the bill—Mid 
Career and Older Workers Employment 
Act—authorizes programs to increase 
job opportunities for older workers 
through education, training, elimination 
of discriminatory practices and Federal 
employment. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I must here make 
an observation concerning H.R. 13472, 
the manpower training bill which the 
administration sent to Congress in Au- 
gust of 1969. H.R. 13472 is no more than 
additional evidence that the administra- 
tion prefers showpiece program reorga- 
nization to substantial program reform. 
How else could the administration de- 
sign a manpower development bill that 
manages to ignore publie service man- 
power shortages, the employment needs 
of veterans returning without jobs, older 
and mid-career workers, and long over- 
due basic reforms in manpower pro- 
grams? 

The administration’s manpower bill 
(H.R. 13472) is completely inadequate. It 
creates no jobs. It lacks provision for 
realistic public service employment pro- 
gram. The main thrust.of the adminis- 
tration's manpower bill is in establishing 
a mechanism for coordinating and con- 
solidating existing manpower training 
programs. 

Mr, Speaker, Mr. OTTINGER and I hope 
that President Nixon will join Democrats 
and Republicans in Congress in pressing 
for prompt passage of H.R. 18867, the 
Manpower Training and Full Employ- 
ment Act of 1970. 

Surely this great Nation can find a 
way both to train unemployed men and 
women and to meet serious shortages of 
trained manpower—and womanpower— 
for essential public services. 


THE FINANCE LOBBY IS WORKING 
AGAINST LEGISLATION IN HOUSE 


(Mr. ECKHARDT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 
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Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
wil undoubtedly be those who will try 
to inject the office of Chief Justice of the 
United States into the political arena and 
interpret Chief Justice Warren E. Bur- 
ger's speech to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation as an admonition not to extend 
to consumers the right to an effective 
class action procedure in Federal courts. 
Even now, the great national network of 
the consumer finance lobby is working 
against my consumer class action legis- 
lation in the House. It is this and other 
massive lobbies who have tried to bring 
into the fray more prestigious forces than 
they could ever hope to be to support 
their special interests. 

For instance, the impression was 
given that the American Bar Association 
through its spokesmen opposed the con- 
sumer class action legislation, The Pres- 
ident of the American Bar Association 
has clearly refuted this proposition in a 
letter to the Washington Evening Star 
answering an article by the distinguished 
writer, Milton Viorst. President Segal 
says that ABA's Special Committee on 
Consumer Legislation of the section of 
antitrust law does not speak for the 
American Bar Association, that the same 
thing is true of another committee of the 
bar, the Standing Committee on Legal 
Aid and Indigent Defendants, which has 
favored consumer class actions. 

Now, undoubtedly, the special interest 
lobby against consumers will try to use 
the great prestige of Chief Justice Bur- 
ger by attempting to twist it into a state- 
ment against consumer class actions. I 
wish here to anticipate this and to show 
that such an attempt would be a flagrant 
warping of Chief Justice Burger's very 
excellent speech in St. Louis to the 
American Bar Association. 

The thrust of the Chief Justice's 
speech was this: 

As Dean Roscoe Pound said 64 years ago, 
the work of the courts in the twentieth cen- 
tury cannot be carried on with the methods 
and machinery of the nineteenth century. 


Justice Burger correctly said that: 

We did not heed his warning and today 
in the final third of this century we are 
Stil trying to operate the courts with fun- 
damentally the same basic methods, proce- 
dures, and machinery he said were not good 
enough in 1906. 


He then goes on to point out how the 
very necessary duties of the court have 
expanded, how there has been a revolu- 
tion in criminal law, and how there is 
а need to increase the size and efficiency 
of our judicial system. 

Among other things he points out 
that lawyers, judges, and Congress have 
not sufficiently brought the machinery 
of law up to date. Indeed, this is one 
of the reasons why consumer class ac- 
tions are presently necessary as an im- 
provement of that machinery. They 
could consolidate in a single case many 
potential cases which would burden the 
courts if tried separately—many cases 
that cannot be made the subject of a 
class action today. They utilize the most 
modern machinery of the law, the pro- 
visions of Federal Rule 23. 

Second, he emphasizes the increasing 
seriousness of problems brought about 
by the increase in population attendant 
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upon the great growth of the cities and 
the increase in the volume of cases. Such 
growth of population and such growth 
of big cities have made the marketplace 
impersonal and have contributed to the 
need for an effective consolidated ad- 
judication of consumer cases. 

Third, Chief Justice Burger points 
out that new laws have been passed and 
new decisions have been rendered cre- 
ating many new kinds of cases and 
processes. The examples he gives of stat- 
utes "which added thousands of cases" 
to the courts' case load are two recent 
statutes "relating to commitment of nar- 
cotic addicts and the mentally ill.” He 
also mentions the increasing number of 
criminal cases and their increased com- 
plexity. 

Certainly, we cannot reasonably con- 
clude that Justice Burger would have 
favored defeating the statutes or re- 
moving the safeguards to civil liberties 
in order to lighten the case load, and he 
does not say this. He says: 

The most simple and the most obvious 
remedy is to give the courts manpower and 
tools—including the prosecutors and de- 
fense lawyers—to try criminal cases within 
sixty days after indictment. 


and he points out that the bar has been 
too apathetic and the judges too timid 
"to make clear to the public and the 
Congress the needs of the courts." 

These points are the major thrust of 
Justice Burger's speech. With them I 
wholeheartedly agree. The only para- 
graph in which he referred to class 
actions is quoted in full as follows: 

As to the future I can do no more than 
emphasize that the Federal court system 
is for a limited purpose and lawyers, the 
Congress, and the public must examine care- 
fully each demand they make on that sys- 
tem. People speak glibly of putting all the 
problems of pollution, of crowded cities, of 
consumer class actions and others in the 
Federal courts. We should look more to state 
courts familiar with local conditions and 
local problems. [Emphasis added.] 


I agree with Justice Burger on these 
points also, and my consumer class ac- 
tion bil! is congenial with the points. Let 
me support each of the propositions with 
the example of my consumer class action 
provisions: 

First. The Federal court system is, in- 
deed, “for a limited purpose and lawyers, 
the Congress, and the public must ex- 
amine carefully each demand they make 
on that system." The class action bill 
provides that the typically judicial sub- 
ject matter involved with damage to a 
consumer by virtue of an illegal act upon 
the part of a supplier is to be tried in an 
effective, efficient manner by courts. It is 
courts that can most effectively afford 
remedies for injury of persons. This is 
the “limited purpose" of the bill. It is a 
judicial purpose accomplished in a 
lawyer-like fashion. 

Second. The act does not "speak 
glibly" of putting many problems, includ- 
ing consumer class actions, in the Federal 
courts. It places only the problem of deal- 
ing with those cases of reasonable size, 
affecting commerce, and being most ef- 
fectively triable in Federal courts, in 
these courts. And the cases it submits 
to the Federal process are those which 
typically would not be tried at all if the 
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remedy afforded by the act were not 
granted. 

Third. The Chief Justice properly says 
that “We should look more to State 
courts familiar with local conditions and 
local] problems." I agree strongly. And 
this is exactly what was looked to in the 
Eckhardt consumer class action bill. The 
bill looks to “State courts familiar with 
local conditions and local problems" to 
establish the substantive body of law 
upon which the Federal class action 
process applies. The administration bill 
does not do this but purports to fashion 
a whole new body of Federal substantive 
law which must be hammered out anew 
by the Federal court system. 

My bill also provides concurrent juris- 
diction to try the Federal action in State 
courts and gives the Federal court broad 
discretion to dismiss without prejudice 
to refile in the State courts. In addition, 
it provides equality of treatment of plain- 
tiffs in class actions brought in State 
courts under the Federal act with their 
treatment in Federal courts. It does this 
by applying rule 23 wherever the case be 
tried. This is the only way that the State 
process can be made sufficiently flexible 
and attractive to remove the load from 
Federal courts. 

I do not wish to inject Chief Justice 
Burger into the immediate legislative 
policy questions before Congress today. 
It would be very improper for him to in- 
sinuate himself into the work of a sepa- 
rate branch of Government and he is too 
good a judge of the Constitution of our 
Government to do so. I merely wish to 
point out that, though his statements 
are obviously not intended to support or 
oppose consumer class actions, neverthe- 
less the tenets which he raises are en- 
tirely consonant with my consumer class 
action bill. 


DISPOSAL OF MILITARY AND 
CHEMICAL WEAPONS 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Oceanography Subcommittee of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee concluded hearings on the 
Department of the Army's plan to dispose 
of 135,000 pounds of lethal chemical 
agent GB in the Atlantic Ocean off the 
coast of Florida. In a statement released 
last Friday, the subcommittee concluded 
that the disposal of the nerve gas con- 
tainers in the ocean was the only alter- 
native available due to the hazard to hu- 
man life through continued storage. 

The incredible position we find our- 
selves in at the present time, with tons 
of lethal chemical in a highly volatile 
munition, and the very late determina- 
tion that the ocean may be the least ob- 
jectionable place to get rid of it, must 
never be permitted to occur again. We 
must have a national and international 
reappraisal of public policy if we are to 
assure that the oceans do not become 
the world's garbage dump. 

Iam therefore proposing four measures 
today which call for a reappraisal of na- 
tional and international policy—and 
which, if enacted, would provide the nec- 
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essary safeguards against a recurrence 
of the dilemma which faced the House 
subcommittee last week. 

In a time when all waste that is de- 
posited into the oceans should be re- 
garded as a grave threat to the environ- 
ment, we in the U.S., by our action, are 
faced with the consequences of having to 
dump 135,000 pounds of lethal nerve 
gas into the ocean. 

A 1968 study by the Dillingham Corp., 
estimated that 48 million tons of sewage 
and solid waste were disposed of at sea 
each year off U.S. coastlines, along with 
1 million tons of oil and 10 million tons 
of gasoline dumped into the seas all over 
the world. This is in addition to the mil- 
lions of tons of other pollutants spilled 
into international waters by other na- 
tions yearly. 

It is further estimated that two-thirds 
of the 1.5 million tons of DDT produced 
by man has found its way back to the 
sea. The grave long-range effects cannot 
be known or calculated. Eight percent of 
available shell fishing grounds off the 
United States have been declared unsafe 
because of the hazard of hepatitis. Areas 
of the sea around New York, New Jersey, 
or Los Angeles are ecologically disturbed 
by "sewage muck." And industrial pollu- 
tion increases at a rate of 4.5 percent a 
year. Ten thousand tons of lead is intro- 
duced yearly into the oceans and an 
equivalent amount of mercury. 

The situation is grim, Mr. Speaker, and 
does not appear to be improving. The 
President's Panel on the Santa Barbara 
Oil Spill has estimated that by 1980 we 
can expect an average of one major oil 
spill a year, one of the more dramatic of 
the ways in which we are killing our 
oceans. 

Thor Heyerdahl, and members of his 
expedition which recently crossed the 
Atlantic in a reed boat, said that he and 
his crew could not fill their tooth mugs 
from the ocean hundreds of miles out 
to sea because of the filthy condition of 
the water. The Russian scientist G. G. 
Polykarpov, whose studies have shown 
that radiation levels in the ocean are 
already seriously affecting the develop- 
ment of fish eggs, has put it another 
way: "further contamination of sea 
water is inadmissible." 

The United States and other nations 
of the world are using the oceans as an 
international garbage dump. Oil, sewage, 
garbage, chemical effluents, heavy metals, 
radioactive wastes, trace elements, dry 
cleaning fluids, chemical warfare agents 
and irritants, detergents, and pesticides 
are just a portion of what man is dump- 
ing into the oceans seemingly without 
regard for, or knowledge of, the conse- 
quences, The time has come for a re- 
appraisal of this policy. 

I am therefore introducing a bill to 
require the Council on Environmental 
Quality to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study of national policy 
with respect to the discharging of ma- 
terial into the oceans. The council would 
report its recommendations for a na- 
tional policy, including treaties, agree- 
ments, and necessary legislation to the 
President and the Congress. The text of 
my proposal follows: 
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H.R. 18914 
A bill to require the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality to make a full and com- 
plete investigation and study of national 


policy with respect to the discharging of 

material into the oceans 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Council on Environmental Quality estab- 
lished by Public Law 91—190 shall make a full 
and complete investigation and study of 
all aspects of existing national policy with 
respect to the discharge of any material of 
any kind into the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of Mexico, and any 
other waters within the territorial sea and 
the contiguous zone of the United States. 
Upon completion of such investigation and 
study the Council shall report to the Presi- 
dent and Congress the results thereof, its 
recommendations for a national policy with 
respect to discharges into such waters in- 
cluding any treaties, agreements, and legis- 
lation necessary in connection therewith. 


I have reviewed the recommendations 
which the council submitted to the Presi- 
dent yesterday in its first annual report. 
The councils report indeed indicated a 
landmark turn in our total environmental] 
policy. I feel, however, that a similar 
report, devoted exclusively to our policy 
with respect to the discharging of mate- 
rial into the oceans, is still desperately 
needed. 

Mr. Speaker, we must also ask our- 
selves, how much longer wil we allow 
chemical and biological weapon systems 
to be built, not to mention nuclear weap- 
on systems, without regard to future dis- 
armament, disposal, and neutralization? 
How many of these rockets, munitions, 
chemical, bacteriological, and other mili- 
tary materiel will be built without knowl- 
edge of how to destroy them before they 
become a threat to the environment and 
our own civilian population? How much 
longer can we allow our oceans to be 
used as an international garbage dump? 

In the case before the Oceanography 
Subcommittee last week, there seemed to 
be no question that the proper proce- 
dures—prescribed by law—were followed. 
Scientific studies were conducted not only 
by the National Academy of Sciences but 
by & special panel of scientists whose 
findings were transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of the Army. In compliance with 
law, approval was also sought and re- 
ceived from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Further, & de- 
tailed statement concerning the environ- 
mental impact of the disposal of the 
chemicals was submitted to the Council 
on Environmental Quality. At each stage 
the necessary approval was granted. Con- 
gressional leaders were advised of the 
Army's plan and the approvals. 

In spite of this, the Army's disposal 
plan was widely criticized and questioned. 
Clearly, the approval procedures should 
be strengthened. 

Legislation I am introducing today 
would place in the Environmental Quality 
Council the final approval authority of 
all plans to dispose of military materiel 
in the waters of the United States or into 
our navigable waters. All discharges into 
these waters would be prohibited without 
& certification by the Council. My bill 
follows: 
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H.R. 18913 

A bill to prohibit the discharge into any of 

the navigable waters of the United States 

or into international waters of any mili- 

tary material without a certification by 

the Council on Environmental Quality ap- 

proving such discharge 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That after 
the date of enactment of this Act, no person 
Shall discharge, directly or indirectly, into 
any of the navigable waters of the United 
States or into international waters any muni- 
tion, or any chemical, biological, or radio- 
logical warfare agent, or any other military 
material except in accordance with a certifi- 
cate issued by the Council on Environmental 
Quality established by Public Law 91-190 
permitting such discharge and establishing 
the terms, conditions, and limitations appli- 
cable thereto. 


Mr. Speaker, it is stupid to determine 
the question of disposal only after an 
emergency already exists. This procedure 
must be reversed, so that a means of safe 
disposal is determined at the same time 
the deadly weapon is obtained in quan- 
tity for U.S. military purposes. 

By law we should provide that, prior 
to the acquisition of any munitions, 
chemical, biological, or radiological war- 
fare agent, the Secretary of Defense shall 
determine and properly report to the 
Council on Environmental Quality and 
the Congress the following: 

(a) the date beyond which such ma- 
terial cannot be safely retained; and 

(b) the best means of disposing of such 
material, 

Further, we must make a complete in- 
ventory of all existing munitions and 
other military material the ultimate dis- 
position of which may present any dan- 
ger to man or the envronment. The date 
for disposal and the best means of dis- 
posal must be determined and reported 
to the Council on Environmental Quality 
and the Congress for each item on the 
inventory. 

The third bill I am today proposing 
would require this preacquisition certifi- 
cation and an inventory of existing mili- 
tary material stock. 

H.R. 18912 
A bill to require the Department of Defense 
to determine disposal dates and methods 
for disposing of certain military material. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and. House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Defense, acting through the 
Secretaries of the military departments, shall 
make a complete inventory of all existing 
munitions, chemical, biological, and ra- 
diological warfare agents, and other military 
material the ultimate disposition of which 
(other than for the purpose for which ac- 
quired) wil present any danger to man, or 
to the environment, and with respect to each 
item on such inventory, determine the date 
beyond which such item can not be safely 
retained, and determine the best means of 
disposing of such item. The inventory, and 
the disposition date, and method of disposi- 
tion of each item thereon required by this 
Act shall be submitted to the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality established by Public 
Law 91-190 and to Congress as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

Sec. 2. Prior to the acquisition after the 
date of enactment of this Act of any muni- 
tions, chemical, biological or radiological 
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warfare agent, or other military material and 
the ultimate disposition of which (other 
than for the purpose for which acquired) 
wil present a danger to man or to the en- 
vironment, the Secretary of Defense, acting 
through the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments, shall, with respect to such muni- 
tion, agent, or material, fix the date beyond 
which such munition, agent, or material can 
not be safely retained, and determine the 
best means of disposing of such munition, 
agent, or material. All such information shall 
be submitted to the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality and to Congress prior to the 
acquisition of such munition, agent, or 
material. 


Mr. Speaker, we must remember too, 
that the environmental effects of pollut- 
ing the ocean will affect all countries of 
the world—not just the United States 
alone. 

Article 2 of the convention on the high 
seas provides that freedom of the high 
seas, recognized by international law, 
shall be exercised by all states with rea- 
sonable regard to the interest of other 
states in their exercise of freedom of the 
seas. Articles 24 and 25 charge signa- 
tories with drawing up regulations and 
taking measures to prevent poliution by 
dumping radioactive wastes. 

Pursuant to this very limited agree- 
ment, the United States has enacted its 
own approval procedures. Public Law 91- 
212, section 409(c) (2) provides that: 

None of the funds authorized by this Act, 
or any other Act shall be used for the future 
testing, development, transportation, stor- 
age, or disposal of any lethal] chemical or any 
biological warfare agent outside the U.S. 
if the Secretary of State, after appropriate 
notice by the Secretary [of Defense] when- 
ever any such action is contemplated, deter- 
mines that such testing, development, trans- 
portation, storage, or disposal will violate 
international law. The Secretary of State 
Shall report all determinations made by him 
under this paragraph to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to all appropriate interna- 
tional organizations, or organs thereof, in 
the event such report is required by treaty 
or other international agreement. 


Pursuant to this law, the Secretary of 
Defense advised the Secretary of State 
of plans to dispose of the nerve gas GB 
in the Atlantic Ocean. The Acting Sec- 
retary of State, after reviewing the 
Army's plan with Defense Department 
experts, concluded on July 30, 1970: 

No basis has been found for a determina- 
tion that the transport and disposal in ques- 
tion will violate international law. 


These findings were then communicated 
on the same day to the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate. 

The State Department has further ad- 
vised that the only other precautions 
taken on an international level will be 
“In accordance with international prac- 
tice, local notice to mariners and an 
international Hydrolant message will be 
given prior to the ocean transport and 
disposal.” 

Mr. Speaker, a more substantial agree- 
ment among nations with respect to in- 
suring the preservation of our oceans is 
obviously essential. The implications are 
far-reaching. If the United States can 
approve the dumping of lethal nerve gas 
in the middle of the Atlantic unilateral- 
ly—a decision based solely on U.S. scien- 
tific opinions—there is nothing that 
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could prevent any country from making 
a similar determination which could 
greatly affect the United States. 

The United Nations is the logical body 
within which to reach agreement on the 
prevention of pollution. Cooperation of 
all nations is essential, and certainly, the 
United States must not permit itself to 
be an offender. 

The U.N. Conference on the Human 
Environment is scheduled to convene in 
Stockholm in 1972. I call for placement 
on the agenda of that Conference con- 
sideration of international agreements 
and procedures prohibiting or at the 
very least for securing approval for the 
dumping of any waste matter into the 
oceans. At the present time there is ab- 
solutely nothing to prevent any nation 
from dumping harmful and dangerous 
substances immediately outside of our 
territorial waters. 

I sincerely hope that the President will 
instruct the U.S. Delegation to the U.N. 
Conference at Stockholm to take the lead 
in making this proposal to prohibit and 
prevent pollution of the waters of the 
world. I have today introduced the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress in support of 
this effort: 

H. Con. Res. 704 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the pollution of waters 
all over the world is a matter of vital con- 
cern to all nations and should be dealt with 
as a matter of the highest priority. 

Sec, 2. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the President, acting through the United 
States delegation to the 1972 United Nations 
Conference on the. Human Environment, 
should take such steps as may be necessary 
to propose an international agreement or 
amendments to existing international agree- 
ments, as may be appropriate, providing for 
coordinated international activities to pro- 
hibit the disposal of munitions, chemicals, 
chemical munitions, military materiel and 
any pollutants in territorial waters, con- 
tiguous zones, the deep sea bed or any in- 
ternational waters, and otherwise to prevent 
the pollution of the waters of the world. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
reiterate my call for: 

First. A thorough study by the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality of national 
policy with respect to the discharging 
of material into the oceans; 

Second. An international agreement, 
under the auspices of the 1972 U.N. Con- 
ference on the Human Environment to be 
held in Stockholm to prohibit any dump- 
ing in the waters of the world, and pro- 
vide the necessary framework for review 
and enforcement; 

Third. A requirement that before any 
new munition or chemical can be intro- 
duced into the U.S. arsenal by the 
Department of Defense—or any other 
Federal agency—there must first be for- 
mulated and simultaneously certified by 
the Council on Environmental Quality, a 
specific date by which it mustbe disposed, 
and the means of disposal; and a require- 
ment for an immediate review by the 
Department of Defense—all military 
services—of all munitions and chemicals 
on hand whose retention or ultimate dis- 
posal present a hazard or potential in- 
jury to mankind or the environment, for 
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the purpose of determining the date of 
disposal and the means of disposal; and 

Fourth. Legislation to provide the 
Council on Environmental Quality with 
final authority within the executive 
branch for approval of all disposal plans. 

Mr. Speaker, we must have national 
and international reappraisal of public 
policy if we are to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the waters of the world. The dam- 
age to mankind is incalculable and irre- 
versible if we insist on using the oceans 
as an international disposal dump for 
garbage, sewage, military materiel and 
other refuse of mankind. 


THE RELENTLESS WAR IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HAN- 
LEY). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
FEIGHAN) is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to a recent nationwide poll service 
56 percent of the American people want 
an early end to the Vietnam war. This 
percentage figure now includes many who 
originally supported the objectives of the 
war, but have now become disenchanted 
because of our long history of involve- 
ment with no prospect of victory. To my 
mind this long, relentless war has been 
due, in great measure, to our own mak- 
ing; and, had it not been for some seri- 
ous errors in judgment, we would have 
reached, long before now, a decisive stage 
in the war. For example, I believe the 
assassination of President Diem in 1963 
was counterproductive, and our restric- 
tive bombing of North Vietnam lost for 
us our only effective means of forcing the 
enemy to negotiate. 

Up to the time of his assassination, 
President Diem had been making prog- 
ress in developing the administrative 
processes of government, agrarian re- 
form, and security against communist in- 
filtration; and in the midst of many 
ethnic, regional, and religious differences, 
he was slowly pushing his countrymen 
toward a sense of national identity. This 
was no rare achievement in a country 
that had known little peace, and less co- 
hesion since the history of Vietnam be- 
gan. 

Such progress came to an end, how- 
ever, when a clique of self-seeking and 
adventurous generals organized a coup 
to remove Diem from power. This hap- 
pened on November 1, 1963, and in the 
process Diem was assassinated. This pro- 
duced a nightmare of confusion in the 
administrative and political affairs of 
South Vietnam. Near anarchy became 
the trend. The Chicago Tribune put the 
development in proper context when it 
observed: 

The military coup which put an end to 
the Diem regime in South Viet Nam could 
hardly have been unexpected in Washington. 
... There seems to have been a division of 
opinion of the American Government about 
the advisability of throwing the internal af- 
fairs of South Viet Nam up for grabs at a 
time when the United States was heavily in- 
volyed in that country’s war for survival 
against communism. 


Over the next 2 years, control of the 


government in Saigon passed from one 
group to another. There were in all, nine 
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such short-term interim governments. 
Inefficiency and corruption became ram- 
pant, many officials abandoned their 
responsibility and fled with their ill-got- 
ten gains to become expatriates in Paris 
and the Riviera. As a result, the war ef- 
fort in South Vietnam became minimal. 
Taking advantage of this situation, the 
Vietcong successfully infiltrated into the 
densely populated Mekong Delta; created 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail whereby two new 
North Vietnamese divisions could make 
their appearance in South Vietnam. 

As Communist capabilities in South 
Vietnam improved, security to American 
forces and facilities became endangered. 
American convoys were ambushed; the 
American Embassy, American hostels, 
and barracks were bombed and attacked; 
American military and civilian vessels 
were bombed and sunk; American mili- 
tary aircraft were destroyed by Vietcong 
while standing still on airfields; and 
American military bases in the central 
highlands of South Vietnam became 
isolated. In the midst of this trend the 
Council of Ministers of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization reported that 
there then existed a threat to the sover- 
eignty of the Republic of Vietnam as 
well as Southeast Asia. 

All these developments came to a head 
when, on August 2, 1964, three North 
Vietnamese torpedo boats attacked a U.S. 
destroyer, the U.S.S. Maddoz, which was 
on routine patrol in the Gulf of Ton- 
kin, some 30 miles off the coast of North 
Vietnam. Two days later the Maddoz, 
along with another destroyer, the C. 
Turner Joy, was again attacked by tor- 
pedo boats, resulting in an exchange of 
fire. The United States drew attention of 
these attacks to the Security Council of 
the United Nations but to no avail. 

Due to our obligations under the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization and 
the necessity to protect our forces in 
South Vietnam, and the China Sea, Pres- 
ident Johnson asked Congress for a res- 
olution expressing the unity and deter- 
mination of the United States to repel 
aggression and protect freedom in South- 
east Asia. A joint resolution was passed 
on August 7, 1964, by a vote of 88 to 2 
in the Senate and 416 to 0 in the House, 
and became Public Law 88—408 on Au- 
gust 10, 1964. This became known as the 
Tonkin Resolution which authorized our 
subsequent buildup in Vietnam. 

In our efforts to stabilize the military 
situation, and defeat the Vietcong, our 
forces fought to the unfamiliar surround- 
ings of elephant grass, paddyland, moun- 
tains and almost impenetrable jungles. 
The nature of the fighting became relent- 
less and timeless; whereupon emphasis 
was placed on bombing the enemy. This 
bombing, however, was limited and re- 
strictive in nature, which probably lost 
for us the one real opportunity of reach- 
ing a decisive stage in the fighting. 

On this subject, Senator STUART SY- 
MINGTON, former Air Force Secretary, ob- 
served: 

It would seem that we are attacking the 
least important targets most, the more im- 
portant targets less, and the most important 
targets not at all. 


Admiral Sharp, overall commander of 
our operations in the Far East, since 
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retired, has commented in greater detail 
as to the consequences of this restricted 
method of bombing: 


Our first chance to win the war quickly 
came in February 1965, when we started 
bombing the north. At once, we Should have 
launched a sustained, maximum-effort at- 
tack on all of the transportation facilities, 
military complexes, petroleum-storage de- 
pots. At that time, the enemy had no Soviet 
surface-to-air missile—SAM-—sites installed, 
and his antiaircraft capability was practically 
nil. He could not have opposed us in any sig- 
nificant way, and we could have quickly 
broken North Vietnam's resistance. 

If we had launched а maximum-effort air 
campaign—coupled with heavy pressure on 
the enemy’s troops in South Vietnam—it 
would not have been long before he would 
have been forced to ask for negotiations. And 
it is important to note that these negotia- 
tions would have been conducted on terms 
favorable to us—instead of, as it turned out, 
our having to coax him to the negotiating 
table, more or less on his terms, It’s also 
possible that under this extreme pressure 
the enemy’s aggression in the south might 
just have faded away. Either way, it would 
have been a victory for us. But what hap- 
pened? From the start, our air power was 
kept on a tight leash. At first, when we sent 
even a reconnaissance plane over the north, 
Washington would tell it what route and 
altitude to fly. We started our operation close 
to the Demilitarized Zone and worked grad- 
ually northward about 30 miles at a time, 
always under Washington’s close control. It 
was obvious to anybody plotting the course 
of events that the enemy could expect us 
eventually to move on up to the heartland 
of the country. Thus, the vital military ele- 
ments of surprise and maximum impact were 
lost. 

We also lost valuable time. Our policy of 
gradualism enabled North Vietnam to mount 
the most formidable air-defense system that 
has ever been used in combat history. The 
North Vietnamese began building SAM sites 
in 1965, and during that year were able to 
fire only 125 missiles. Eventually, the North 
Vietnamese had about 40 SAM battalions, 
and during 1967 they fired nearly 3500 mis- 
siles at our aircraft. The result is that we 
have lost nearly 1000 planes over North Viet- 
nam. Many of the pilots were killed or cap- 
tured. Not only did we suffer this needless 
loss of men and aircraft, but the North Viet- 
namese were given time to disperse their 
factories and military installations. This 
made it all the more difficult to go after 
them later, and hence prolonged the war. 


I agree with Admiral Sharp. Our re- 
strictive bombing has prolonged the war. 
Here lies the basis for the increasing 
urge to end the war and bring our troops 
home. The future now rests with the 
shifting of the American role in Vietnam 
to that of helping the Vietnamese to help 
themselves, which means the pacifica- 
tion and Vietnamization programs. The 
pacification program now consists of 
paramilitary forces, numbering in ex- 
cess of 500,000 men, trained and 
equipped by the Americans, and it has 
the responsibility of maintaining hamlet 
and village security. The Vietnamization 
program is the development of the Army 
of the Republic of Vietnam, numbering 
approximately 1,000,000 soldiers, trained 
and equipped by the Americans for the 
role of combat with regular enemy units 
still operating in South Vietnam. 

The recent report dated July 6, 1970, 
by the Select Committee of the House on 
U.S. Involvement in Southeast Asia states 
the process of pacification and Vietnam- 
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ization of the war in Vietnam is progress- 
ing and that all levels of our military 
command there are planning to meet 
withdrawal schedules. These withdraw- 
als which commenced in early 1969, 
when our forces reached the peak figure 
of 543,400, will continue until Decem- 
ber 1972 when an estimated force of 
50,000 will be left. However, the ultimate 
results of our involvement in South Viet- 
nam will be determined by the Paris 
peace talks. 

These talks have now been resumed. 
As in Korea, they can be long and frus- 
trating, and part of the relentless war. 
In order not to repeat our past mistakes 
in negotiating with the Communists, I 
recommend the following courses of 
action: 

First, the agenda for negotiations to 
include only matters of substance, and 
not propaganda; 

Second, the first item on the agenda 
to cover the release of prisoners of war; 

Third, place a time limit on every item 
for discussion to avoid propaganda ex- 
ploitation; 

Fourth, during negotiations require the 
adversary to match words with deeds; 

Fifth, mever make a concession for 
which there is not an exact recipro- 
cation; 

Sixth, adopt adequate security precau- 
tions among ourselves to prevent leaks 
to the adversary during the period of 
negotiations; and 

Seventh, utilize military options to 
force the enemy to produce results in 
peace talks. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I am very happy to 
yield to my very distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
FULTON). 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs I have listened with 
very great interest to the statements 
the gentleman has made and I appreciate 
the study and time the gentleman has 
put in on this subject and the facts that 
the gentleman has produced so well. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman how much time did the nego- 
tiations take in Korea? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Over 2 years—2 long 
years. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. It was 
2 years in Korea before really any kind 
of a cease-fire or agreement was reached, 
is that correct? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. One 
other question: What should the Con- 
gress scrutinize particularly now and in 
the future in Vietnam; what would the 
gentleman emphasize? 

Mr. FEIGHAN, I believe we should 
have a constant monitoring of the pacifi- 
cation and Vietnamization programs and 
any indications of progress in the Paris 
peace talks. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. One 
other question that I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Ohio is about the 
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military options. What does the gentle- 
man have in mind regarding the military 
options, to wit the influence of any im- 
pact of the peace talks to which the gen- 
tleman has just spoken? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. In reply to the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, I have in mind military options 
only as a last resort—only as a last re- 
sort. If this be necessary I suggest the 
strategic targets which we omitted on 
the first occasion of bombing such as the 
Hanoi bridges and the Haiphong Canal 
and other approaches to Haiphong. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Ohio because of his factual observations, 
and I wish to say to the gentleman that 
it has been a pleasure to have his an- 
swers to the questions I have asked and 
for his advice for the future of the U.S. 
course of action in this area. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


LEGISLATION TO TREAT CITIES 
LIKE STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FARBSTEIN) for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced H.R. 18893, legislation 
to give urban areas a more equitable 
share of Federal grant money by per- 
mitting large cities to be treated and 
funded as if they were States. The indi- 
vidual city with & population of 150,000 
or more would have the option of having 
this proposal apply to any of or all of the 
grant programs for which it qualified. 

Much of Federal aid to cities currently 
is allocated through the States, which 
are less than totally sympathetic to 
urban needs. 

The Congress goes on appropriating 
funds to meet urban problems that never 
reach urban areas. The States flaunt the 
fact that they have large cities with 
immense problems in order to secure 
Federal aid, but forget about the cities 
once that aid is in their hands. 

Recent reports on urban education and 
the Crime Control Act found not only a 
low per capita of funds going to cities, but 
that funds allocated by the States to the 
cities had to be used for what the State 
authorities felt most important. 

Under my formula, grant allocations 
could go directly to the city based on the 
same formula applied to the States. The 
amount to the rest of the State would 
then be recalculated as if the city were 
not a part of the State. It would not in- 
volve any increase in overall expendi- 
tures. 

The cities are estimated to have lost 
billions because so large a percentage of 
Federal aid goes through the States. The 
Federal Government has no exact figure, 
since it normally does not keep track of 
how the States allocate Federal money. 
That is considered the State's responsi- 
bility. 


The provision would mean that New 
York City, for example, could get seven 
times more water treatment funding in 
1 year than it has in the previous 15. Be- 
tween 1957 and January 31, 1970, it re- 
ceived $7,896,000 in Federal funds. Under 
H.R. 18893, the city would have received 
$32,750,000 in just fiscal 1970 alone. 

Iinsert at this point in the RECORD the 
text of the bill: 

H.R. 18893 


A bill to permit any of certain municipalities 
to be considered as a "State" for the pur- 
pose of applying for benefits under certain 
Federal grant-in-aid programs; and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, any 
municipality having a population of not less 
than 150,000 may apply for benefits under 
any existing Federal grant-in-aid program 
enacted for the benefit of the States if such 
program provides assistance for the carrying 
out of activities or purposes that are within 
the legal power of such municipality to per- 
form. For the purposes of any such Federal 
grant-in-aid program, any municipality ap- 
plying for benefits thereunder shall be 
deemed to be a “State”, and the application 
of any formula established with respect to 
the allocation of funds under such program 
among the States shall, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, be adjusted to pro- 
vide for the equitable allocation of available 
funds thereunder among the States and those 
municipalities which elect to apply under 
this Act for benefits. A municipality may 
terminate its application or participation 
with respect to a Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
gram under this Act at any time. 

Sec. 2. The Director of the Office of Budget 
and Management shall prescribe such regu- 
lations as are necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall apply only with re- 
spect to applications made by municipalities 
under the first section of this Act for benefits 
under Federal grant-in-aid programs for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1970, and fiscal 
years thereafter. 


The dramatic impact this legislation 
would have on the allocation of financial 
resources to our large cities is demon- 
strated through an analysis of its im- 
pact on five urban grant programs: 
First, vocational rehabilitation services; 
second, hospital construction—Hill-Bur- 
ton; third, waste treatment works con- 
struction; fourth, public community col- 
leges and technical institutes construc- 
tion; and, fifth, vocational education for 
New York City, St. Louis; and San Fran- 
cisco. 

1. VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 


Formula used for allocation: For each 
fiscal year each State is entitled to an 
allotment of an amount bearing the same 
ratio to the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated as the product of the popula- 
tion of the State and the square of the 
allotment  percentage—based on рег 
capita personal income—bears to the sum 
of the corresponding products for all the 
States. 

Apportionment of the available funds, 
with the cities of New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and St. Louis treated as States, 
would yield the following results for fiscal 
year 1970: 
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[In thousands] 
Description: 
New York State, total 


24, 720 


State excluding New York City.. 
New York City. 


California, total 


State excluding San Francisco.. 38, 760 


Under present law, with funds appor- 
tioned among the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, the States would be eligi- 
ble to receive: 

[In thousands] 


Comparison of these two sets of esti- 
mates indicates the following increases 
in allocations if the apportionment is 
applied to three cities as though they are 
separate States: 

[In thousands] 
New York State and City 
California and San Francisco 
Missouri and St. Louis 
2. HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION (HILL-BURTON) 


Formula used for allocation: For each 
fiscal year, each State is entitled to an 
allotment bearing the same ratio to the 
sums appropriated as the product of the 
population of the State, and the square 
of the allotment percentage—based on 
per capita personal income—bears to 
the sum of the corresponding products 
for all the States. 

Apportionment of the available appro- 
priations, with the cities of New York, 
San Francisco, and St. Louis treated as 
States, would yield the following results 
for fiscal year 1970: 

[In thousands] 
Description: 
New York State, total 


State excluding New York City.... 
New York City 


California, total 


State excluding San Francisco.... 
San Francisco. 


Under present law, with funds appor- 
tioned among the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, and outlying areas as spec- 
ified, the States would be eligible to re- 
ceive: 

[In thousands] 


California 
Missouri 


Comparison of these two sets of esti- 
mates indicate the following increases in 
allocations if the apportionment is ap- 
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plied to the three cities as though they 
are separate States: 
[In thousands] 

New York State and city 
California and San Francisco. 
Missourl and St. Louis 

3. WASTE TREATMENT WORES CONSTRUCTION 

Formula used for allocation: Of each 
year's appropriation, the first $100,000,- 
000 is allotted: First, half in proportion 
to population; and second, half accord- 
ing to the ratio of average personal in- 
come per capita for the United States 
to the average for each State. Any appro- 
priations over $100,000,000 are allotted in 
proportion. to population. 

Apportionment of the available appro- 
priations, with the. cities of New York, 
San Francisco, and St. Louis, treated as 
States, would yield the following results 
for fiscal year 1970: 

[In thousands] 

Description: 


New York State, total $70, 675 


State excluding New York City.. 37, 925 


New York City. 
California, total 


State excluding San Francisco... 62,560 


San Francisco 


Under present law, with funds appor- 
tioned among the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, and outlying areas as speci- 
fied, the States would be eligible to re- 
ceive: 

[In thousands] 
United States, total 
New York 


17, 275 


Comparison of these two sets of esti- 
mates indicates the following increases 
in allocations if the apportionment is 
applied to the three cities as though they 
are separate States: 

[In thousands] 
New York State and City. 
California and San Francisco. 
Missouri and St. Louis 
4. PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND TECHNI- 
CAL INSTITUTES: CONSTRUCTION 


Formula used for allocation: Compris- 
ing & portion of the appropriation for 
undergraduate facilities, these funds are 
apportioned on the basis of the product 
of the number of high school graduates 
and the allotment ratio—based on per 
capita personal income—for each State, 
in relation to the sum of the products 
for all States. 

Apportionment of the available ap- 
propriations, with the cities of New York, 
San Francisco, and St. Louis treated as 
States, would yield the following results 
for fiscal year 1970: 

Hn thousands] 
Description: 
New York State, total 


State excluding New York City.... 
New York City 


California, total 
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AMOUNT OF AID RECEIVED—WASTE TREATMENT WORKS 


State excluding St. Louis 
St. Louis 


Under present law, with funds appor- 
tioned among the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, and outlying areas as spec- 
ifüied, the States would be eligible to 


receive: 
[In thousands] 


Comparison of these two sets of esti- 
mates indicates the following increases 
in allocations if the apportionment is ap- 
plied to the three cities as though they 
are separate States: 

[In thousands] 
New York State and City 
California and San Francisco 
Missouri and St. Louis 
5. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Formula used for allocation. Avail- 
able appropriations are allotted among 
the States on the basis of the numbers of 
persons in various age groups multiplied 
by the State's allotment ratio—based on 
per capita personal income. Each State's 
apportionment represents its percentage 
of the sum of the products for all the 
States. 

Population data by age groups for San 
Francisco and St. Louis could not be ob- 
tained so that only a calculation of the 
New York City share was calculated for 
this program. 

[In thousands] 
Description: 
New York State, total 


State excluding New York 
City 


Under present law, with funds appor- 
tioned among the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, and outlying areas as speci- 
fied, New York State would receive $15;- 
652,000. 

The following tables show the amounts 
for federally aided hospital construction 
projects and waste treatment works proj- 
ects in New York State and New York 
City. These figures are not comparable 
with estimates of amounts available for 
certain programs since many factors— 
project approval, priority lists, match- 
ing—influence the amount of aid ac- 
tually received. 

AMOUNT OF AID RECEIVED——HILL-BURTON. HOSPITAL 
PROJECTS 
[Amounts in thousands] 


New York City 


Federal 
Total aid 


New York State 


Federal 
aid 


Fiscal year Total 


$8, 687 
8, 050 
0 


203,466 35, 249 


32, 343 
2, = 


$50, 211 
61, 413 
32, 467 


763,710 


$12, 012 
M, 

5, 837 

168, 575 


1 As of Nov. 30, 1969. 


Note: Amounts in a fiscal year are not necessarily confined to 
projects listed for that fiscal year but may include additional 
amounts (or reductions) for earlier pom The figures are 
bene and are not final for about 3 years following the year 
specified. 
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PROJECTS 
[Amounts in thousands] 


New York State 
Federal 
aid 


New York City 


Federal 
Total aid 


Fiscal year Total 


$19, 393 


-.-..$229, 682 ,460 $294,173 
s 895 ME 15,999 


9 92, 842 
21,644 207. 209, 051 
7,896 966,181 


1969... 
19701... Ж 
Cumulative, 

from 19571... 291,851 


1 As of Jan. 31, 1970. 


Note: Amounts in a fiscal year are not necessarily confined 
to projects listed for that fiscal year but may include addi- 
lional amounts (or апа for earlier projects. The figures 
are estimates and are not final for the years shown. 


PROGRESS IN VOCATICNAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN TEXAS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Воѕн) for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, on June 5 of 
this year I had the privilege of touring 
the Texas State Technical Institute 
campus at Harlingen. For more than 2 
hours I reviewed the progress the insti- 
tute is making in the fleld of vocational 
edücation and came away deeply im- 
pressed by what I saw. 

The Texas State Technical Institute is 
located on a former U.S. airbase. The base 
has been converted to use as a vocation- 
al-technical school. Hangars have been 
made into shops and classrooms. Bar- 
racks now serve as the dormitories for 
students. A building program is under- 
way with two modern buildings going up 
for administration and classroom use. 

The technical school now has more 
than 500 students enrolled, and approx- 
imately 80 percent of them are Mexican 
Americans. The school is bilingual, with 
both Spanish and English taught and 
spoken. Most importantly, when the stu- 
dents graduate, the skills they have ob- 
tained will mean numerous job offers 
from business and industrial firms be- 
cause these students are being trained 
for jobs that actually exist. 

The potential for growth and develop- 
ment of the school is recognized by many 
organizations. One such group, the Texas 
Independent Ginners Association, has 
made known its willingness to work with 
Texas State Technical Institute on a 
program designed to train workers as 
ginners and ginners' assistants. So that 
instruction would be as close to “оп the 
job training" as possible, the association, 
in addition to recruiting students, would 
also obtain machines and mock-up sys- 
tems from the industry and would as- 
sist in placement of graduates in year- 
round employment. Thus, the interest of 
the independent sector in such a pro- 
gram is easily seen. 

But, much more can and should be 
done to enlarge the scope of activities of 
Texas State Technical Institute so that 
more skilled persons graduate and are 
placed in good employment. Everyone 
benefits from a program such as this— 
the student who graduates and becomes 
а wage-earner, and the businessmen who 
employs the well-trained person. 

I wish the people in my home in Hous- 
ton and some of the Members of Con- 
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gress in Washington could have made the 
tour of the school that day. At Texas 
State Technical Institute great work is 
being done by those who are training the 
students as well as the students them- 
selves, who are working hard to improve 
their living conditions. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1970 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SCHWENGEL) for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, I attempted to call attention to 
the lack of action on the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1970 by means of 
some light humor. Today I have the 
same goal, but will utilize as my vehicle, 
an editorial which appeared in the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette on August fourth. 

The editorial is entitled, “Wild Goose 
Chase?”, and deals with the lack of ac- 
tion on the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970. The main question raised by 
the editorial is whether or not the House 
has been leading the American public 
on a “wild goose chase” with respect to 
congressional reform. It is my sincere 
hope that our efforts to date, have not 
been a “wild goose chase.” However, I 
am not so certain that is not the case. 

Yesterday, I posed the rhetorical ques- 
tion, “Does anybody care?” The answer 
is quite clear, with respect to congres- 
sional reform. The American people care 
very much about congressional reform, 
and if we fail to produce meaningful re- 
form, some of us may be reminded just 
how much they care in November. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
from the Cedar Rapids Gazette, dated 
August 4, 1970, is the one to which I 
refer: 

LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION AcT or 1970 

Well, the U.S. House of Representatives 
kept the people guessing for a while and then 
did just what most of us expected when 
leaders decided to put off until tomorrow a 
final showdown vote on the reorganization 
bill it has been working on for three weeks. 

Those of us who never thought the House 
would vote reorganization were beginning to 
doubt our own skepticism when the House 
Leader came through with colors flying. 

They reasoned that the reorganization bill 
would have to give way to more important 
legislation; that it would be taken up later. 
But other doubting Thomases, including 
some who are Members of Congress, honestly 
believe that tomorrow will never come in this 
case; that the leaders will let the bill die a 
quiet death even though it appeared to be in 
above-normal health when it was set aside. 

Perhaps the leaders felt too much progress 
was being made toward reorganization and 
they couldn’t have that. Two of the most 
significant gains, in the form of amendments 
adopted on the House floor, have been publi- 
cized in this space recently. One would re- 
quire record votes in committee of the whole 
if requested by 20 or more Members and the 
other would eliminate proxy voting in com- 
mittees and require public announcement of 
committee votes. 

We hope our appraisal of the situation is 
100% wrong. We hope the House will return 
to the reorganization bill and pass it before 
the session ends. But, judging by past per- 
formances, we're not convinced at this point 
this will happen, If it does, we'll be delighted 
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enough to eat a little crow. If it doesn’t it 
can only mean that, once again, Congress is 
going against the will of the electorate, for 
surveys are conclusive that the people—and 
presumably they are still in control of this 
government—favor reasonable reorganization 


of the -egislative branch. 


COMMENTS OF PAUL JENNINGS BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Dent) for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am taking 
this time today to make a few remarks 
before presenting to the Congress, for 
their information, a statement by Paul 
Jennings, president of the IUE, affiliated 
with AFL-CIO, before the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Economic Policy of the Joint 
Economic Committee. 

In this particular statement, President 
Jennings addressed himself to a very 
serious problem, the economic impact on 
our domestic economy by the multina- 
tional corporations and international in- 
vestments. I share President Jennings’ 
serious thoughts and apprehensions in 
this matter. 

In 1958, President Eisenhower first 
proposed tax and other credits to all 
American corporations and entities who 
would invest in foreign countries in or- 
der to, as he put it, “ reduce the need of 
U.S. foreign economic aid.” This proposal 
was sold to Congress at that time and 
has been resold ever since. While the 
goal of the proposal sounded good it has 
followed a line completely opposite than 
that for which it was intended. 

In 1960 and 1961, I questioned the long- 
range economic impact of foreign invest- 
ments, and multinational production fa- 
cilities. 

President Jennings performed a great 
service by rendering a most thorough ap- 
praisal of the cold facts. 

The transfer of American know-how 
and finances to foreign shores for the 
purpose of producing for consumption in 
the American marketplace results in 
shutdown of domestic production facili- 
ties, and cutbacks in domestic employ- 
ment. This poses a serious danger to the 
American peacetime economy as well as 
to our defense capabilities, and can no 
longer be ignored. 

It would do this Nation the greatest 
good if every Member of Congress would 
read President Jennings’ statement, and 
then spend a little time analyzing what 
it portends for the future of the United 
States. 

President Paul Jennings’ statement is 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PAUL JENNINGS BEFORE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 
OF THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, JULY 
28, 1970 
My name is Paul Jennings and I am ap- 

pearing here today as Chairman of the Com- 

mittee on World Trade of the Industrial 

Union Department of the AFL-CIO, I am 

President of the International Union of Elec- 

trical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. 

I want to express my appreciation for the 
Committee’s invitation to appear before it 
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and to address myself to the questions of the 
multinational corporation and internation- 
al. investment, 

1. U.S.-based multinational corporations 
were expected to spend $12.7 billion on for- 
eign plants and equipment in 1970, an in- 
crease of 20 percent, or $2.1 billion, above the 
estimated $10.6 billion in 1969. In 1968, di- 
rect investments of U.S. firms in foreign sub- 
sidiaries, plants and other facilities amount- 
ed to $9.3 billion. In 1960, the figure was 
$3.8 billion, Such investments are financed 
partly by U.S. capital outflows, partly by re- 
tained profits and depreciation of foreign 
subsidiaries, partly by foreign-raised capital. 

Outlays of U.S. companies for new plant 
and equipment in foreign manufacturing fa- 
cilities—exclusive of oil, mining and other 
activities—jumped from $1.4 billion in 1960 
to $4.5 billion in 1967. Outlays reached $5 
billion in 1969, according to a McGraw-Hill 
business survey, and should reach $5.6 billion 
this year. Between 1967 and 1969, invest- 
ment in foreign plants and equipment in the 
electrical-electronics industries alone totaled 
more than $1 billion. 

The figures on plant and equipment out- 
lays are a mere token of the total size and 
scope of the changes now taking place even 
for direct investment. But these figures have 
shown a growth of at least 10% yearly for 
the past 10 years. 

As a recent issue of the Journal of Market- 
ing (July 1970) explained, “A development 
of this magnitude will inevitably shape the 
international environment for business in 
the 70’s and beyond. Its implications for 
academicians, businessmen and government 
policy makers have not yet been fully ap- 
preciated." 

The figures on U.S.-based outlays are re- 
portedly better than those of multinationals 
based in other countries. The spread of U.S.- 
based multinationals abroad has been called 
the "American Challenge." This term is a 
misleading label. The multinational corpora- 
tion's planning is not necessarily American. 
It is related to the firm's advantage, not to 
the advantage of the nation. (What's good 
for General Motors is not mecessarily good 
for the U.S.A. What's good for Mitsubishi or 
Toshiba is nof necessarily good for Japan. 
What's good for Lever Brothers is not neces- 
sarily good for the United Kingdom. What's 
good for SKF is not necessarily good for 
Sweden, What's good for Massey-Ferguson is 
not necessarily good for Canada. In fact, the 
new developments these changes bring about 
may show that General Motors doesn’t know 
what's good for General Motors, etc. much 
less for the U.S.A. etc.). 

2. In the past 25 years, U.S.-based multi- 
national firms established an estimated 8,000 
foreign subsidiaries, mostly in manufactur- 
ing. The annual foreign output of these 
multinational firms ranges between $120 bil- 
Hon and $200 billion, a total greater than 
the total output of any nation on the globe, 
with the exception of the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and possibly, now, Japan. 

Let me cite output and sales statistics of 
three of the largest multinational firms with 
whom my union has collective bargaining 
relationships: In 1969, annual sales of the 
foreign subsidiaries of the General Electric 
Company were about $1 billion. General Mo- 
tors, which makes electrical appliances and 
equipment, as well as cars and trucks, re- 
ported 1969 sales of its foreign subsidiaries 
as $3.4 billion. 1.4 billion of its cars and 
trucks—out of 7,160,000 sold in 1969— were 
manufactured in its overseas plants. In 1968, 
40 percent of corporate sales, about $1.5 bil- 
lion, of the I.T.T. corporation were made by 
its foreign subsidiaries, other than those in 
Canada. 

Other U.S.-based corporations share this 
kind of output and sales. In 1969, IBM had 
$2.5 billion in sales outside the U.S., for 
example. 
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(The U.S, government has no access to 
meaningful data on these firms. The public 
has less. The latest published survey of sales 
of foreign affiliates of U.S. firms is based on 
1964 figures. A new report, according to the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, will not be 
available until 1971 or 1972. The data will 
be from a 1966 survey). 

These are only a few of the several hun- 
dred well-known U.S. names involved in the 
new world of global conglomerates, multi- 
nationals and conglomerate-multinationals. 

3. The figures, dramatic, startling as they 
may be, therefore, do not fully explain what 
is actually occurring now. There seems to be 
a kind of speedup on the part of multina- 
tional firms to transfer plants, production, 
products and technology—and jobs—outside 
the borders of the United States. Entire in- 
dustries, growth industries, in fact, badly 
needed here, and many thousands of ur- 
gently needed jobs, are exported. To many 
of us in labor, it portends a mass exodus. 

For, despite the reluctance of firms to dis- 
close facts, the trend is marked and it is 
accelerating. Fortune, in its April 1970 issue, 
reports that U.S. food processing companies 
that have moved into Mexico are exporting 
frozen strawberries into the U.S., 88 million 
pounds of them, worth close to $15 million 
last year. Afraid of protectionist sentiments 
in the U.S., the companies will not “admit 
to freezing a single strawberry south of the 
border.” A major reason for their reticence 
is that “imports of Mexican frozen straw- 
berries have seriously depressed the Louisi- 
ana strawberry industry,” and “nearly half 
the acreage planted to strawberries . . . has 
had to be shifted to other uses.” 

In my own industry, and in industries 
closely related, we have seen plant after 
plant shut down in recent years, their pro- 
duction discontinued, products, technology 
and jobs exported to offshore manufactur- 
ing facilities of the same multinational firms. 

Zenith, Admiral, Ford-Philco, RCA and 
others, for example, have recently shifted 
monochrome and color TV set production to 
Taiwan. Last year, Westinghouse closed its 
Edison, N.J. TV plant and transferred pro- 
duction to one of its Canadian facilities as 
well as to Japanese firms. It imports sets now 
for distribution under its own label. 

Emerson Radio and Phono division of Na- 
tional Union Electric also discontinued pro- 
duction of TV sets, closing down its Jersey 
City, N.J, plant, and transferring production 
to Admiral, which, in turn, transferred pro- 
duction of major TV product lines to Tai- 
wan, Warwick Electronics transferred pro- 
duction from its Arkansas and Illinois plants, 
to its Mexican facility. The rush to relo- 
cate outside the U.S. is on. At this time, 
practically all radio sets, tape recorders and 
cassettes sold in this country are produced 
abroad, and before long the same may be 
true of black and white and color TV sets. 
Currently, about half the black and white 
sets and about 20-25 percent of the color sets 
sold here are produced abroad. Some growth 
products, such as home video tape recorders, 
will not even be produced in this country be- 
cause patents held by Ampex Corp. have 
been licensed to Japanese firms. 

About a year ago, General Instrument 
Corp. transferred TV tuner and other com- 
ponent production to its Taiwan and Portu- 
guese plants, shutting down two New Eng- 
land plants and most of a third. Between 
3,000 and 4,000 workers were permanently 
laid off, General Instrument increased its 
employment in Taiwan from 7,200 to over 
12,000. General Instrument is that nation's 
largest employer, with more workers em- 
employed there than in all its U.S. operations 
combined. 

A few months ago, Motorola shut down its 
picture tube plant, selling its machinery and 
equipment to & General Telephone and Elec- 
tronics subsidiary in Hong Kong. A second 
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picture tube firm commenced operations in 
Mexico, taking advantage of Item 807 of the 
Tariff Schedules. Friden, a division of Singer 
Corp. and Burroughs, both discontinued 
production of electronic desk calculators. 
Their desk calculators are now made for 
them in Japan by Hitachi and other Japa- 
nese firms. The calculators are sold in the 
U.S. by their former manufacturers under 
the latter's label. So, here we have another 
growth industry that U.S.-based multi- 
national firms have abandoned as pro- 
ducers—becoming importers of the products 
they once made. 

The household sewing machine ts but one 
more item in the growing list of product 
casualties, though, as a casualty, it can prob- 
ably claim seniority over others. Of each 
three machines sold in the US. under 
Singer's label, two are made in its foreign- 
based plants. 

Still another product line to be added to 
the casualty list is typewriters, portables and 
larger models. A decade ago, Sperry Rand 
closed out typewriter production in its Ilion, 
М.Ү, plant, shifting production to its Euro- 
pean plants. Now, the company's Remington 
typewriters are made in Japan under the 
Remington label by the Brothers firm. Just 
recently, Litton Industries shut down Royal 
typewriter plants, transferring production to 
& Japanese firm. After acquiring Royal Mc- 
Bee, Litton acquired Imperial Typewriters, 
Ltd., in Great Britain, and, later, Triumph 
and Adlerwerke in Germany, acquisitions 
the Justice Department's Anti-Trust Di- 
vision felt merited its attention. 

These examples are proliferating and un- 
noticed. Names that have fixed meanings 
among economists and the public press 
alike—Sears Roebuck, Union Carbide for ex- 
ample—should have new meaning as multi- 
nationals are better understood. Sears Roe- 
buck reportedly manufactures shoes in 
Spain, and Union Carbide processes shrimp 
in India—for sale in the U.S. market—ac- 
cording to a recent Fortune magazine story. 
Food processing names like H. J. Heinz and 
General Foods are world wide. Genesco, In- 
terco, and other well known shoe industry 
names are not only multinational, but con- 
glomerates. Glass manufacturing companies 
like, Libby Owens Ford, Owens Corning, 
Pittsburgh Plate, for example, have foreign 
affiliates. And well known names in the paper 
industry—like Kimberly Clark—have world- 
wide units. Dupont and Monsanto—chemical 
firms in the public eye—are makers of syn- 
thetic fibres and yarns, nylon and chem- 
strand. Machinery names like Cutler-Ham- 
mer, U.S, toy names like Mattel turn out to 
be global conglomerate multinationals, too. 

4. Several hundred U.S. firms, it is esti- 
mated, have set up plants in Mexico, below 
the border under the program advertised as 
plants on the Mexican side of the border 
assemble parts and components shipped to 
them by their U.S. parent, and then return 
them for final processing to a “twin plant” 
somewhere in the U.S. Duty is paid only on 
a "twin plant" concept. Under this concept, 
"value added." 

In actual practice, work and jobs are trans- 
ferred from the U.S. to Mexico in order to 
take advantage of the cheap labor available 
at 30-40 cents an hour. In transferring pro- 
duction of TV lines from Warwick Elec- 
tronics's Illinois and Arkansas plants, ap- 
proxímately 2,000 U.S. jobs have disappeared. 
Advance Ross Electronics transferred 250 
jobs to Juarez, Mexico from El Paso, then 
set up a US. facility with about 15 em- 
ployees. Transitron has 1,500 workers in its 
Laredo, Mexico plant and only management 
personnel in Laredo, Texas. 

Let me quote from an advertisement that 
appeared in the Wal Street Journal on 
January 26, 1970: "Mr. President: Don't be 
embarrassed at your next board meeting," it 
reads, “when the question-asker on the 
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board asks: "What's going on in Tucson, 
Arizona that caused Motorola, Control Data, 
Kimberly-Clark, Lear Jet Stereo and Philco 
Ford to establish plants there?'" 

The straight-to-the-point answer is: “Twin 
plant in Nogales, Mexico only one hour 
away...30 cents per hour labor...more 
profitable than Japan, Hong Kong or Tai- 
wan." 

The executive director of DATE (Develop- 
ment Authority for Tucson’s Expansion), 
which inserted this ad, is quoted in a letter 
from former columnist, Inez Robb, pub- 
lished on February 18, 1969 in the Arizona 
Daily Star, as publicly stating (though in 
connection with the apparel industry): 

"We are not referring to the labor supply 
in Tucson or the wage rate here. That mail- 
ing was directed to some 700 apparel compa- 
nies that we have reason to believe may be 
looking for a location outside the United 
States." 

The impact spreads across both Mexico 
and the U.S. More than 1,000 U.S. firms are 
in Mexico proper—and no one knows whether 
the twin plant is really part of a set of quin- 
tuplets or a "population explosion" of multi- 
national subsidiaries. 

More recently, evidence that the twin- 
plant concept is already worldwide shows 
in reports about Korea, Taiwan, and more 
recently Haiti (whose labor rates are adver- 
tised as below those in the Far East). Barba- 
dos and other Caribbean countries are in- 
creasingly involved. Firms using those new 
labor-export concepts ranging from multi- 
nationals to tiny plants, but an increasing 
number turn out to be inter-related with 
multinationals. Thus a small plant in Ala- 
bama is a "twin plant" with Japanese pro- 
duction and a small plant in Texas turns 
out to be a subsidiary of a global conglom- 
erate which is merely adjusting its costs 
worldwide. Imports from Brazil now include 
office machinery parts—again under the so- 
called “twin plant" arrangement. 

5. The  electrical-electronics industries 
have spawned and nourished a very consider- 
able number of our multinational giants and 
conglomerates. The growth of the industry, 
particularly its electronics segment, has been 
spurred by heavy government support. More 
than half of this year’s $25 billion in sales of 
electronics instruments, devices and equip- 
ment is to the Federal government's Defense 
Department, NASA and FAA. Government 
contracts have likewise sustained the com- 
puter industry. This year's total awards to 
this industry has been reported as over $2 
billion, 

The Federal government has been a sub- 
stantial and generous customer down 
through the years. Additionally, it has con- 
tributed very significantly to the industries’ 
technological growth through initiation and 
support of the industries' research and de- 
velopment programs. More than two-thirds 
of the $22-$23 billion R & D outlays in elec- 
tronics and communications equipment be- 
tween 1957 and 1965 were Federal funds— 
le, taxpayers’ money. Annual R&D outlays 
have since increased but the Federal portion 
has not declined. 

The technological lead of American elec- 
tronic firms was made possible only through 
government support. As the OECD Director- 
ate for Scientific Affairs points out, “Ѕеті- 
conductors, numerical control, electronic 
computers . . . as well as a host of other less 
significant innovations owe their develop- 
ment to Federal support.” A great many of 
these basic, government-subsidized, private- 
ly patented inventions have been licensed to 
foreign, especially Japanese, competitors. The 
latter pay royalties to the U.S. multinational 
firms holding these patents. 

General Electric, for example, has licensed 
Japanese companies to produce parallel 
phase detector circuits for TV receiving sets; 
optical gunsights; transistors and semicon- 
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ductor elements; lamps, including mercury 
and infra-red lamps; television receiver con- 
verter circuitry, color photographic camera 
Systems; steam turbine electric generators, 
etc. 

RCA has licensed Japanese firms in the fol- 
lowing components, products and processes, 
among others: magnetic memory cores; elec- 
tron microscopes; electrostatic cameras; color 
Picture tubes; photoconductors and photo- 
conductive elements; loudspeaker devices; 
“monolithic” integrated circuits; etc. 

Other multinational U.S.-based firms that 
have licensed Japanese firms include: West- 
inghouse, IBM, Sperry-Rand, CBS, Bendix, 
Zenith Radio, Fairchild Camera & Instru- 
ment, Allis Chalmers, Singer Company, 
Texas Instrument, etc. Licensing agreements 
cover color picture tubes, video tape re- 
corders, computer data processing devices, 
navigational instruments, plamar semicon- 
ductors including integrated circuitry, micro- 
electronic equipment, etc., etc. 

Similar licensing agreements exist in al- 
most every major industry—machinery, 
chemicals, steel, rubber, etc. as well as in 
soft goods industries as apparel, shoes, or even 
hats. Stetson hats have been licensed or 
franchised for foreign production for years. 

An advertisement in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on July 15, 1970 seeks the U.S. patent 
holder with a U.S. market for a license to pro- 
duce the patented product in Mexico. 

The same U.S.-owned firms, however, now 
argue they must transfer production—and 
jobs—from U.S. plants to offshore plants in 
Taiwan, Korea, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Mexico, Europe and elsewhere if they are to 
be able to meet Japanese and other non- 
US. “competition.” In all these offshore coun- 
tries, it should be noted, wage costs are far 
below the wage levels in Japan—indeed, any- 
where from less than 20 percent to 40 percent 
of Japanese wages. 

This kind of interchange is often analyzed 
as if only factors of free exchange between 
two countries were Involved. It is important 
to remember that the need for a license is 
the opposite of free economic exchange—a 
patent is by definition a monopoly on the 
product or process. It is also a fact that a 
company may be required to produce a pro- 
duct in a foreign country—most developing 
countries—in order to sell there, while im- 
ports into the country are regulated. 

6. In addition to cheap labor, there are 
other benefits that accrue to the multi- 
national firm when it shuts down domestic 
operations and relocates abroad. To illus- 
trate some of these benefits, let me quote 
from &n article in Business Week (July 11, 
1970) : 

“Besides its labor pool, Taiwan offers for- 
eign companies other bait: a five year holi- 
day from income tax and low taxes there- 
after; unlimited remittance of earnings; 
100% foreign ownership; and duty-free im- 
port of most material and machinery. The 
government offers other concessions such as 
low-interest loans for up to 70% of the value 
of a plant, and free transportation of goods 
to and from cargo ships.” 

A similar, rather typical report, appeared 
in the Journal of Commerce recently about 
Singapore: “Formal exemption from Singa- 
pore income tax, to a new group of US. 
companies. Recipients of these ‘pioneer cer- 
tificates’ were Esso, General Electric, Union 
Carbide, Gulf Oil, Electronic Memories and 
Magnetics, Litton Industries and California 
Pellet Mills." 

Low rents, favorable interest rates, tax 
loopholes, immunity from various regula- 
tions, and other concessions not available in 
the U.S. are today's "comparative advan- 
tages.” U.S. tax loopholes encourage U.S. 
firms to export production by deferring tax 
payments on income earned overseas, 

Multinational corporations can use tax 
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havens like this world wide. A recent study, 
in а magazine called Management Science 
said: ". ..in which liquid assets are sent to 
subsidiaries when needed, by manipulating 
transfer prices, managerial fees. and royalties, 
dividends and intersubsidiary loans so as to 
minimize taxes paid to the world minus in- 
terest received." 

Concessions to relocate are nothing new in 
our industry—and in other industries as 
well. Free or low rent, local tax concessions 
and cheaper labor costs have been used to 
attract industry from industrial to rural re- 
gions of the U.S. Such concessions, however, 
do not compare in scope or in scale to the 
many new “comparative advantages” avail- 
able to the multinational firm. 

“Concessions” in developed countries of 
the Common Market and Canada—tax ar- 
rangements, subsidies for exports, etc. also 
exist. A November-December Harvard Busi- 
ness Review explained that “In 1960 Belgium 
sought investments in modern technological 
industries. Both national and local sources 
Offered very attractive tax incentives and 
funding relationships to develop the proper 
industries and companies. Domestic capi- 
talists and companies were preoccupied with 
their problems and did not respond, while 
multinational companies did.” 

Nor do they compare in economic analysis 
or impact because the U.S. economy started 
as one nation with a free flow of goods and 
services and labor moving freely among the 
several states. A U.S. minimum wage floor 
could be established and enforced, because 
there was no wall in one direction or a for- 
eign government or a foreign culture. 

7. Capital has an enviable and increasing 
mobility. Its mobility is world-wide in scope. 
Factory workers have very little mobility. 
Equipment process know-how, engineering 
and managerial skills, can all be readily 
shifted to offshore low wage areas. Workers, 
on the other hand, must usually remain in 
their communities. 

Multinational firms are constantly. adding 
to and improving their mobility, transferring 
operations, technology and resources in ac- 
cordance with corporate profit objectives. 
Workers may improve their productivity and 
skills, but they cannot overcome their basic 
"disadvantage"—their high wages and bene- 
fits, compared with those prevailing in other 
parts of the world. 

A recent survey of 167 IUE shops showed 
55 had a minimum plant wage of less than 
$2 an hour. Two dollars an hour 1s just over 
$4,000 a year. The Administration, in its wel- 
fare legislation, puts the poverty line at $3,- 
920 for a family of four persons, 

But even if we were to reduce wages to 
$1.60 an hour, the legal minimum, American 
workers cannot compete with wages of 10 
cents to 30 cents an hour paid to Far Eastern 
and Mexican workers. Nor could American 
workers become competitive by increasing 
their man-hour productivity. In my indus- 
try, annual increases in man-hour productiv- 
ity during the 60's approximated 4 percent. 
Wage and fringe benefit gains from 1960 to 
1969 averaged 2.8 percent a year at General 
Electric and 2.6 percent a year at Westing- 
house. 

8. The American trade balance has declined 
from a high $5 billion annual surplus, and, 
omitting government-financed exports, has 
shown a deficit in recent years. The rate of 
rise of U.S. imports has outstripped the in- 
crease in U.S. exports since 1962 by a ratio 
of about 1!4 to 1. The increase in imports of 
consumer goods has been particularly large. 
Imports of consumer electronic products, for 
example, tripled between 1966 and 1969, al- 
most reaching the billion dollar level. 
Roughly similar high import increases were 
reported in a number of other consumer in- 
dustries. 
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The electrical-electronics industry as a 
whole, depending on how it is measured, re- 
mains a trade surplus industry, but, whlle 
the ratio of exports to imports was 3.9 to 1 in 
1980, it declined to 1.4 to 1 in 1969. If we 
were to eliminate government-financed ex- 
ports, the current ratio would show an even 
steeper drop. 

Employment, of course, has been affected. 
In the electronics segment, we estimate à 
drop in employment since 1966 of over 60,000 
jobs of workers, What is perhaps of equal im- 
portance is that the labor force will increase 
substantially during the next 5 years. 

9. In today's world of multinational cor- 
porations, in a world, that is, in which tech- 
nology, products, production techniques, and 
jobs are readily exportable, and in which li- 
censing agreements and joint ventures are 
common, traditional theories of international 
trade are no longer applicable. 

One reason for this was explained in 
a recent article in the March 1970 Jour- 
nal of Economic History on “Non-Market 
Trade” where it is pointed out that much 
of the trade of the world is now intra- 
corporate or “non-market trade.” The au- 
thor says, “I have in mind, first of all, the 
raodern multinational corporation with its 
trade between parent and subsidiary (and 
among subsidiaries) in different countries. 
The prices at which goods such as parts, 
components, and finished products change 
hands are governed chiefly by taxation and 
accounting advantages obtainable in the 
various countries where the corporation is 
located. Prices are set accordingly and bear 
no necessary relation to the market prices 
for these goods (if indeed market prices ex- 
ist for them at all). There is no doubt that 
these transactions are generally regarded as 
trade, for they are universally included in 
the foreign trade and balance of payments 
statistics of the respective countries. Sub- 
sidiaries, moreover, are formally incorporated 
in the countries in which they are located.” 

“A second example is the trade between 
the state-trading corporations of communist 
countries. A variety of factors govern the 
prices at which goods are traded here, in- 
cluding the political relations and national 
security objectives of members of the com- 
munist bloc. Such prices bear no necessary 
relation to world market prices for these 
same goods.” 

“These two instances differ as much from 
each other as they differ respectively from 
conventional market trade. What these ex- 
amples do share in common can be described 
negatively: the partners to these trade trans- 
actions are not trading at arm’s length, and 
the prices are not formed in the market. Un- 
less we are prepared to exclude such trans- 
&ctions from our concept of trade (thus 
excluding a rapidly growing portion of world 
commerce), we must accept in the present 
period the existence side by side of market 
and non-market trade in the international 
economy. (Those who deny that the above 
examples constitute trade must of necessity 
provide some alternative designation for 
goods which are formally bought and sold 
and shipped across international borders by 
corporations which are legally discrete 
entities.)” 

There is an urgent need to develop world 
trade on a rational basis, designed to benefit 
the world’s people. The growth must be or- 
derly, equitable, and must contribute to real 
growth in living standards. In our pursuit 
of this objective, we cannot permit living 
standards already achieved—as in this coun- 
try—to be threatened or undermined. Nor can 
we permit our growth industries and the 
employment they generate to be exported 
at a time of substantial increases in the 
labor force, and at & time when we are try- 
ing desperately to find jobs for the unem- 
ployed and underemployed poor. 
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MOTOR CARRIERS SAFETY 
ENFORCEMENT ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Rooney) for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a month ago a tragic bus acci- 
dent on U.S. Route 22 west of Allentown, 
Pa.,in my congressional district took the 
lives of seven children and resulted in 
injuries to 52 children and adults. 

Since that tragedy my office has been 
gathering information and studying ex- 
isting legislation—State and Federal—to 
determine what can be done to prevent 
such accidents from recurring, or at the 
very least to reduce the risk of their 
recurrence. 

This is a slow and frustrating proce- 
dure. Almost every aspect of the crash 
points up some flaw, some omission, some 
oversight, some weakness in existing 
laws, policies and regulations, or in en- 
forcement or compliance. Many of these, 
quite frankly, are the result of limited 
funds. But in certain others, funding is 
not a consideration. 

My own study of this tragedy is con- 
tinuing and will not be concluded until 
the House reconvenes in September. 
However, at this point, one area war- 
ranting congressional attention can be 
identified and made the target for legis- 
lative action. This is the cumbersome and 
often ineffective route that must be fol- 
lowed by the Department of Transporta- 
tion to enforce safety procedures and to 
successfully prosecute violators. 

For this reason, I am introducing a 
measure which for purposes of identifi- 
cation I will call the “Motor Carrier 
Safety Enforcement Act.” Its objective is 
simply to give DOT greater flexibility, 
and more effective economic penalties, to 
wield in requiring motor carriers to ob- 
Serve established safety regulations and 
procedures. 

At present, most safety violations can 
be prosecuted only by way of criminal 
proceedings. By giving the Department 
of Transportation the alternative to 
initiate civil proceedings, disposition of 
alleged violations can be speeded. 

In addition, the measure would impose 
substantially higher fines for offenses to 
serve as a deterrent to safety violations. 
Current penalties range from $100 to 
$250 for first offenses and $200 to $500 
for subsequent offenses. The Motor Car- 
rier Safety Enforcement Act would hike 
first offense penalties to a range of $250 
to $1,000 and subsequent offenses to a 
range of $500 to $2,000. 

As a further deterrent to disregard for 
safety regulations or the apparent ac- 
ceptance of some carriers on occasional 
penalties as a “cost of doing business,” 
the bill also stipulates that each day a 
violation exists shall constitute a sepa- 
rate offense. 

In this way, the chronic offender will 
soon find that flaunting of safety regu- 
lations will subject him to an economic 
burden of such proportions that he will 
adhere to the regulations or go out of 
business, 

Another key feature of the bill is that 
it makes clear the “performance of an act 
which violates the motor carrier safety 
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regulations is sufficient basis for convic- 
tion.” Some courts have held, incorrectly, 
that the present statute makes ignorance 
of the law or the regulations a defense to 
prosecution for violating them. 

This is clearly an inappropriate re- 
quirement where the unsafe practice, 
rather than the intent to commit it, is 
what is proscribed for the public’s pro- 
tection. 

This measure, Mr. Speaker, is stiff. 
oe is precisely what I intended it to 


Only if we are prepared to enforce 
safety regulations can they possibly serve 
the public interest in the manner in- 
tended. 

Within the next few weeks I will pro- 
pose still other measures that I feel war- 
rant enactment if we are to achieve a 
meaningful highway safety program in 
this Nation. The bus crash on the Lehigh 
Valley Thruway was but one more tragic 
reminder that we have not yet done 
nearly enough. 

The bill and section-by-section analy- 
sis follow: 

H.R. 18918 
A bill to amend the Interstate Commerce 

Act to provide increased fines for viola- 

tion of the Motor Carrier Safety Regula- 

tions, to extend the application of civil 
penalties to all violations of the Motor 

Carrier Safety Regulations, to permit sus- 

pension or revocation of operating rights 

for violation of safety regulations, and for 
other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 2] 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 222 
of part II of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended (49 U.S.C. 322), 1s amended as fol- 
lows: 

(1) by redesignating subsection 222(a) 
(49 U.S.C. 322(a)) as subsection 222(a) (1) 
and adding a new subsection 222(a)(2) to 
read as follows: 

“SEC. 222. (a) (2) Any person who knowing- 
ly commits an act in violation of any re- 
quirement, rule, regulation or order pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of Transportation 
under section 204 of this part relating to 
qualifications and maximum hours of service 
of employees and safety of operation and 
equipment shall be fined not less than $250 
nor more than $1,000 for the first offense 
and not less than $500 nor more than $2,000 
for any subsequent offense. Each day of such 
violation shall constitute a separate offense.”; 

(2) by redesignating subsection 222(h) 
(49 U.S.C. 322(h)) as subsection 222(h) (1) 
and adding a new subsection 222(h)(2) to 
read as follows: 

"SEC. 222(h)(2). Any motor carrier, pri- 
vate carrier, carrler of migrant workers by 
motor yehicle, or other person who violates 
any requirement, rule, regulation, or order of 
the Secretary of Transportation described in 
subsection 222(h)(1) or promulgated under 
section 204 of this part as it relates to quali- 
fications and maximum hours of service of 
employees or safety of operations and equip- 
ment shall be subject to the penalties spec- 
ified in subsection 222 (h) (1).”; and 

(3) by adding a new subsection 222(1) 
(49 U.S.C. 322(1)) to read as follows: 

“Sec. 222(1). In administering the func- 
tions, powers, and duties transferred by sec- 
tion 6(e) of the Department of Transporta- 
tion Act, 80 Stat. 931, 939-940, the Secretary 
of Transportation may, without notice, order 
for a period of up to 60 days any common, 
contract, or private carrier to cease and de- 
sist from operating motor vehicles in inter- 
state commerce where he, for good cause, 
finds that the carrier’s operations will create 
an unreasonable risk of accident, injury or 
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death to persons or damage to property. If 
the carrier is operating under a certificate 
granted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Secretary shall immediately notify 
the Commission, which shall upon notice 
hold a hearing and determine within 60 days 
whether the operating rights of the carrier 
should be further suspended or revoked for 
the public safety. If the carrier is not operat- 
ing under a certificate granted by the Com- 
mission, the Secretary shall upon notice hold 
a hearing and determine within 60 days 
whether the cease and desist order should be 
extended, and for what period of time. The 
provisions of 28 U.S.C. respecting three-judge 
district courts shall not apply to proceedings 
to restrain the enforcement, operation or 
execution in whole or in part of any order 
of the Secretary issued under this section.” 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF H.R. 18918, 

THE MOTOR CARRIER SAFETY ENFORCEMENT 

AcT 
To amend the Interstate Commerce Act to 

provide increased fines for violation of the 

Motor Carrier Safety Regulations, to ex- 

tend the application of civil penalties to 

all violations of the Motor Carrier Safety 

Regulations, to permit suspension or revo- 

cation of operating rights for violation of 

safety regulations, and for other purposes. 

General.—This bill is designed to vest the 
Secretary of Transportation, who is primarily 
responsible for highway safety, with ade- 
quate authority to carry out that responsi- 
bility in the field of interstate bus and truck- 
ing operations, and, to provide realistic pen- 
alties for violation of the Motor Carrier Safe- 
ty Regulations sufficient to serve as effective 
deterrents against hazardous operations. The 
substance of statutory provisions govern- 
ing violations of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission orders, rules, and regulations, now 
covered by the provision amended, would 
not be changed but renumbered where 
necessary. 

SECTION 1(1) 

This subsection would renumber existing 
subsection 222(a) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act (49 U.S.C. 322(a)) as subsection 
222(a)(1) and enact a new subsection 222(a) 
(2). The new subsection would increase the 
fines for violating the Motor Carrier Safety 
Regulations (49 C.F.R. parts 390-397) to a 
range of $250 to $1000 for first offenses and 
$500 to $2000 for subsequent offenses. The 
present range of permissible penalties, $100 
to $250 for first offenses and $200 to $500 
for subsequent ones, is not sufficient to serve 
as an adequate deterrent. Many carriers 
simply write off the present low fines as a 
minor cost of doing business and continue 
their dangerous and unsafe practices in vio- 
lation of the regulations. 

The new subsection 1s also drafted to make 
clear that the doing of an act which violates 
the motor carrier safety regulations is suffi- 
cient for conviction, Some courts have held, 
incorrectly, that the present statue makes 
ignorance of the law or the regulations a de- 
fense to prosecution for violating them. This 
is clearly an inappropriate requirement 
where the unsafe practice, rather than the 
intent to commit it, is what is proscribed 
for the public’s protection. 

SECTION 1(2) 

This subsection would redesignate exist- 
ing subsection 222(h) (49 U.S.C. 322(h)) as 
subsection 222(h) (1) and enact a new sub- 
section 222(h)(2). The new subsection 
would extend the application of civil penal- 
ties to all violations of the Motor Carrier 
Safety Regulations. The present law (49 
U.S.C. 322(h)) allows the assessment of civil 
forfeiture against common and contract mo- 
tor carriers which fail to comply with the 
Motor Carrier Safety Regulations governing 
the keeping of records and the filing of re- 
ports. All other violations of these regula- 
tions are subject to criminal sanctions only. 
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This requires resort to the criminal process 
for many relatively minor infractions. The 
change made by this provision will allow the 
criminal sanctions to be reserved for re- 
peated offenders and gross or flagrant flout- 
ing of the safety rules. 

This subsection would also deal with the 
problem of uneven application of sanctions. 
The civil penalty provisions for violations of 
reporting and recordkeeping regulations 
presently apply only to “common” and “con- 
tract” carriers by motor vehicle (49 U.S.C. 
322(h)). For the identical type of violation, 
carriers of private property and migrant 
workers are subjected to cciminal sanctions. 
This unjustified distinction would be elimi- 
nated by making the civil penalties appli- 
cable to all classes of interstate motor car- 
rier operators. In this way criminal sanctions 
could be reserved for flagrant or repeated 
offenders. 

SECTION 1(3) 

This subsection would add a new subsec- 
tion 222(1) to the Act (49 U.S.C. 322(1)). 
Section 6(e) of the Department of Transpor- 
tation Act (49 U.S.C. 1655(e)) transferred 
responsibility for enforcing the laws govern- 
ing the safety of interstate bus and trucking 
operations from the ICC to the Secretary of 
Transportation. However, the Secretary was 
not authorized to suspend or revoke operat- 
ing rights for violation of safety regulations; 
this authority remained with the ICC. Sec- 
tion 1(3) would add a new subsection 222 (1) 
to the Act to give the Secretary such sus- 
pension and revocation authority. This will 
equip the responsible agency with expertise 
in highway and traffic safety to deal expedi- 
tiously and effectively with unsafe operators. 

New subsection 222(1) would be applicable 
to all classes of interstate over-the-road car- 
riers subject to regulation under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, whether common, con- 
tract, or private carriers and including car- 
riers of migrant workers by motor vehicle. 
The Secretary would be authorized, after an 
adjudicatory hearing in accordance with the 
Administrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 544— 
557), to suspend for up to six months, or to 
revoke entirely if warranted, а carrier's right 
to operate in interstate commerce. Such ac- 
tion could be taken only where substantial 
evidence in the hearing record supported by 
the Secretary's determination that & car- 
rier's operation in violation of the safety reg- 
ulations were such as to create an unreason- 
&ble risk of injury or death to persons or 
damage to property. In extreme situations, 
the Secretary could suspend dangerous oper- 
ators for up to 60 days prior to hearing. In 
such event, however, the Secretary would be 
obligated to expedite the required hearing 
and hold it as soon as possible after the sus- 
pension order. 

Finally, the last sentence of this subsection 
eliminates the need to convene a three-judge 
district court to entertain & carrler's suit to 
enjoin one of the Secretary's orders. Such a 
court is now required by 28 U.S.C. 2325 and 
carried over from ICC practice to the Sec- 
retary's proceedings by section 4(c) of the 
DOT Act. (49 U.S.C. 1653(c)). The cumber- 
some procedures of three-judge district 
courts, created many years ago to deal with 
constitutionally based challenges to ICC or- 
ders, are no longer appropriate nor necessary 
to review instances of motor carrier safety 
violations. Indeed, the ICC itself is on record 
as favoring the elimination of the three- 
judge court requirement, and is supported 
in its contentions by the Administrative Con- 
ference of the United States. 


PRESIDENT'S VETO OF FISCAL 1971 
EDUCATIONAL APPROPRIATION 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House the Chair 

recognizes the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. СонегАМ) for 10 minutes. 
Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I am ab- 
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solutely appalled that the President, in 
the face of an overriding showing of 
need, could veto the fiscal 1971 education 
appropriation; an appropriation but 
minimally adequate to fund our basic 
educational programs. In his splended 
isolation the President has chosen to ig- 
nore our most precious national asset— 
the children of our country. 

President Nixon chooses to sell our 
children’s future for a porridge of anti- 
inflation rhetoric. And I do mean rhet- 
oric, for this gratuitous and ill-advised 
slap in the face of the beneficiaries of 
our federally funded education programs 
is nothing more than affirmation of the 
charge that our highest elected official 
moves in a world divorced from the re- 
ality of our pressing concerns content to 
play the strings of political expedience 
and false economy. 

This discordant theme may appeal to 
some of the electorates, but is hardly fit- 
ting for the holder of our highest na- 
tional office. 

I have been accused by the House mi- 
nority leader of being one of the “big 
spenders” in Congress. 

I accepted this appellation with no 
misgivings as I take it to mean that the 
administration finds fault with my advo- 
cacy of a decent education and decent 
housing for all our citizens. 

I only wish that this charge were, in 
fact, true. I wish Congress could claim 
to be “big spenders” for our citizens. 
What did we spend? We voted to spend a 
mere $4.4 billion for education this com- 
ing year. $4.4 billion. That is merely 
equivalent to the cost overruns on some 
military weapons systems. It is equiv- 
alent to the petty cash account of the 
President's vaunted Safeguard ABM. 

And for what reason is a veto an- 
nounced? It is vetoed because the Con- 
gress dared to add $453 million to the 
sacrosanct budget request. I might add 
that our appropriation was about one- 
half of the amount authorized by the 
Education and Labor Committee. Our 
appropriation was but a fraction of the 
amount called for by the President’s own 
Commission on Urban Education. Our 
appropriation was, in comparison with 
our needs, a pitiful nod in the direction of 
quality education, Yet, the President of 
the United States has decided to veto 
education. The President, for the second 
time in 2 years, has decided to veto our 
children’s future. 

I have no doubt that Congress will 
override this veto. I only hope that the 
majority will be an overwhelming re- 
pudiation of the President’s insult to the 
American people, 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND INFLATION 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon came to office promising to con- 
trol inflation. There were many of us 
who expressed fears that he would un- 
necessarily sacrifice full employment in 
his efforts to keep that promise. 

Our fears were justified. Under the 
Nixon administration, the unemploy- 
ment rate has climbed from the low 3.3 
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percent he inherited from the Johnson 
administration to the present 5 percent— 
the highest level in 6 years. Americans 
have been joining the ranks of the un- 
employed at the rate of 1 million a year 
since Mr. Nixon took office. In July, 4% 
million people were jobless. 

Our present unemployment is not, as 
the President claims, a result of convert- 
ing from a wartime to a peacetime econ- 
omy. The 1970 Pentagon spending was 
almost constant with the 1969 outlays. 
This unemployment is the direct result 
of the contrived economic slowdown. 

And still inflation has not been brought 
under control; it has accelerated drasti- 
cally. The cost of living continues to 
rise. Consumer costs have reached new 
levels and interest rates are at the high- 
est in a century. 

This did not just happen. This is a di- 
rect result of the Nixon engineering of 
the economy. 

Until his policies are changed, we can 
expect to face more highs in unemploy- 
ment. 


FORT KNOX FIRST STUDENT 
CREDIT UNION—WHY IT IS A 
PIONEER 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, on June 
5, the Fort Knox First Student Credit 
Union held its second annual meeting, 
This unique institution, which is run en- 
tirely by the students of the Fort Knox 
High School, is designed to provide first- 
hand consumer economic education to 
students that they might not otherwise 
receive. 

In the 15 months that the credit union 
has been in operation, it has attracted 
some 240 student members and accumu- 
lated savings in excess of $24,000. It has 
made loans of roughly $1,600 for items 
such as prom expenses, homecoming ex- 
penses, a mini bike, contact lenses, bike 
repairs, clothes, and gifts. In addition to 
making loans, the students are paid a 
quarterly dividend of 5!2 percent per 
annum. 

But, more importantly, the students at 
the Fort Knox High School are learning 
how to manage money by actually oper- 
ating the credit union themselves. The 
students handle all transactions, in- 
cluding the granting of loans and, rather 
than making frivolous decisions, the 
student credit union officials have been 
far more stringent in their loan policies 
than older credit union officials might 
have been. They have shown a good 
business sense and are operating a sound 
credit union. 

I am including in my remarks a re- 
port on the development, organization, 
and operation of the world’s first student 
credit union, prepared by William 4A. 
Raker, who is the coordinator of the 
credit union. This report serves as & valu- 
able working guide for other schools that 
might wish to enter this important field: 
YOUTH JOINS THE CREDIT UNION MOVEMENT 

“This is a new bag. It's never been tried 
in any other high school, and it's all yours," 
said Mr. Robert Schaffner when he told the 
students at Fort Knox High School that they 
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had been chosen to organize and operate the 
world's first student credit union. 

Fort Knox boasts many distinctions, not 
the least of which are its synonymity with 
gold bullion; Kentucky's largest credit union, 
managed by Schaffner; and the. forward- 
looking awareness, inventiveness, and en- 
thusiasm of its high school students. It is 
natural, then, that Fort Knox High School 
should be selected to play a new and sig- 
nificant role in the exploration of a novel ap- 
proach to consumer education. 

The students at Fort Knox High School 
have developed their own special program 
for teaching economics; they do it by get- 
ting themselves involved. They are learning 
by personal experience, and the experience is 
providing them with the opportunity to save 
and borrow money in cooperation with one 
another. 

The students themselves named the pro- 
gram, They call it the “Fort Knox First Stu- 
dent Credit Union.” It serves the military 
dependents attending the army post high 
school, and the field of membership is limited 
to the high school’s students. 

It is the very first of its kind; and, at 
present, the only one of its kind in the world. 

The Fort Knox First Student Credit Union 
is a joint effort of the United States Congress, 
the military, the Fort Knox Dependent School 
System, and the Fort Knox Federal Credit 
Union, 

This project was begun in April 1969, at the 
urging of Congressman Wright Patman, who 
wanted "... to begin in the nation's school 
systems to remedy the lack of consumer edu- 
cation, particularly in the area of handling 
money...." 

Congressman Patman chose Fort Knox to 
host the pilot program. One reason for this 
choice is the close and unique relationship 
that exists between the students of the high 
School and Fort Knox Federal Credit Union, 
an eight million dollar organization serving 
the civilian and military personnel at Fort 
Knox. 

In response to Congressman Patman's sug- 
gestion that Fort Enox develop the project, 
Major General James W. Sutherland, Jr., 
then post Commander, replied “I wholeheart- 
edly support this worthwhile project and am 
most pleased that the Fort Knox Credit 
Union has been selected to participate in the 
pilot program.” 

Robert Schaffner, General Manager of Fort 
Knox Federal Credit Union, and Herschel 
Roberts, Superintendent of Fort Knox De- 
pendent Schools, drafted the outline for the 
proposed program. 

The military command and the school 
Officials at Fort Knox enthusiastically ap- 
proved the idea, and Fort Knox Federal Credit 
Union agreed to support the undertaking 
financially and to act as its sponsor, 

In March of 1969, Schaffner met with the 
student body and explained the proposal 
along with the history, organization, and 
operations of the credit union movement. 
He let the students know just what they 
were in for and what would be expected of 
them. For most of the students in grades 
9—12, it was the first time they had heard any 
discussion on credit unions and they were 
bubbling with questions. Many of the young- 
sters lingered after school hours to chat per- 
sonally with Schaffner about how they could 
get involved. 

Schaffner helped the students make plans 
for their first organizational meeting and 
asked them to decide how they wanted to 
Structure their organization. 

Robert Burrow, the high school principal, 
was skeptical about the students’ being will- 
ing to accept the challenge put before them. 
He warned Schaffner, “Don’t be too dis- 
appointed if only ten students go for this 
thing.” 

Burrow was the one with the surprised look 
when nearly one-half of the student body of 
650 expressed a sincere interest in joining 
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the program. The students were extremely 
enthusiastic about the fact that for them the 
project was "a new bag," untried and com- 
pletely theirs, as Schaffner had pointed out to 
them at the beginning. 

Herschel Roberts sent a letter from the 
Superintendent's Office to the students' par- 
ents explaining the proposal and encouraging 
them to have their children participate in the 
program. 

As Roberts stated in his letter, the student 
credit union was to: . .. be formed within 
the high school to assist in teaching young 
people the value of a planned savings program 
and the ramifications of installment buying. 

The credit union will receive savings 
deposits, pay a savings dividend and make 
low-cost small loans to be repaid in regular 
installments. Students will be encouraged to 
save for future needs. . . . emphasis will be 
placed on the “save now, buy later” concept 
versus the “buy now, pay later" concept. 

The objective of this program will be to 
educate young people, not only with re- 
spect to procedure and cost, but also in the 
very important area of moral responsibility. 
Because young people should learn to trans- 
act business on their own, there will be no 
parental liability when a student borrows on 
а small signature basis . . ." 

Parents and students alike were highly 
receptive to the proposed new educational 
concept, Everyone was eager to have the pro- 
gram get underway, to let the students have 
their own credit union and to see what they 
would do with it. 

Publicity went out through the high school 
announcing the initial organizational meet- 
ing, and on April 14, 1969, the students con- 
vened and elected their first officials. 

Management of the credit union involves 
a minimum of 20 students: board of direc- 
tors, seven;. credit committee, five; supervi- 
sory committee, three; and educational com- 
mittee, five. 

The board of directors oversees the general 
control and operation of all credit union 
activities. It is responsible for establishing 
all policies and for seeing that they are car- 
ried out. 

The credit committee has the responsibil- 
ity for acting on all loan applications sub- 
mitted by members. However, there is also a 
loan officer appointed by that committee 
and given authority to approve loans up to 
$10. 

The supervisory committee periodically 
audits the records of the credit union, ex- 
amines the affairs of the credit union, and 
keeps fully informed as to the credit union's 
financial condition. 

All offices are filled on a voluntary basis. 
Since the credit union is strictly a non- 
profit organization, the elected officials re- 
ceive no monetary compensation. 

Following their election from the student 
body, the board of directors, the credit com- 
mittee, and the supervisory committee met 
and elected their respective officers; and all 
three bodies joined to establish the following 
operation polices: 

(1) Once a member, always a member 
(membership may be maintained after trans- 
ferring to another school or after gradua- 
tion). 

(2) Minimum deposit for opening an ac- 
count is $1, minimum for subsequent de- 
posits is 25 cents. 

(3) Interest on loans is one per cent a 
month on the unpaid balance. 

(4) Signature loan limit is $30 with a 
maximum term of six months. 

(5) Secured loan limit is $500 with a maxi- 
mum term of 18 months. 

The Fort Knox First Student Credit Union 
was organized and ready to open for business, 

Within two months, 151 students had joine 

Within two months, 151 students had 
joined and deposited over $800 into their 
savings. 

After 15 months of successful operation, 
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the student credit union has over 240 stu- 
dent member-owners, which represents more 
than 40% of its potential membership; and 
the students have in excess of $24,000 in 
savings. 

A number of the high school faculty have 
joined the student credit union on an associ- 
ate member basis, which means that they are 
entitled to full member services but cannot 
vote or hold an office. 

One of the teachers explained their mem- 
bership as “. . . an excellent way for us 
teachers to express our faith in and respect 
for these young people. By joining them, we 
can encourage them and support them in one 
of their own projects. We thought the idea 
of a student credit union was great, and we 
wanted to be a part of it.” 

Some 20 loans have been approved by the 
credit committee, and the committee chair- 
man says that only one application has been 
refused so far. 

The total loaned out since the credit union 
was organized approaches $1,600. However, 
there is only $75 now outstanding; and there 
have been no delinquencies on loan repay- 
ments, 

“These kids have accepted credit respon- 
sibilities much better than some of our adult 
borrowers at Fort Knox Federal Credit Un- 
ion,” commented Schaffner. 

Loans have been for such things as prom 
expenses, Homecoming expenses, a Honda, a 
mini-bike, contact lenses, bike repairs, 
clothes and gifts. 

Students’ transactions, including deposits, 
withdrawals, and loans are conducted at 
school on Tuesday and Thursday mornings 
before classes begin. 

The student treasurer operates from his 
own office in the school throughout the aca- 
demic year; and during the summer months, 
he 1s employed full-time by Fort Knox Credit 
Union, where students come to transact their 
business directly with him. 

The student. treasurer, elected by the 
board of directors from his own number, is 
the only student who handles any money; 
and he is covered under the sponsoring credit 
union's Blanket Bond. Al] of the funds the 
treasurer handles are deposited with the 
sponsoring credit union. 

From the-start, it was understood by all 
concerned that the credit union would be 
owned and operated by the students. Of 
course, the credit union functions in accord- 
ance with federal credit union regulations 
and bylaws. It is not chartered, but it still 
receives periodic examinations by state and 
federal examiners. 

While the students themselves have full 
contro] of their affairs, they do receive guid- 
ance and assistance, when so requested, from 
Schaffner and myself. 

My connection with the high school is as 
а mathematics teacher and my relationship 
with the student credit union is strictly 
as an advisor and liaison between the school 
administration, the student organization, and 
Fort Knox Federal Credit Union. 

I also have general supervision of the 
preparation of all promotional materials for 
the student credit union. During the sum- 
mer, I work with the students as an em- 
ployee of Fort Knox Federa] Credit Union. 

Student officers maintain all of their own 
records as required by law, but the account- 
ing is done by the facilities and personnel 
of Fort Knox Federal Credit Union. 

In the legal sense, the student credit union 
is operated as a branch of Fort Knox Fed- 
eral Credit Union, and the students’ ac- 
counts are integrated into the accounts of 
that credit union's regular members. 

The students are paid dividends in accord- 
ance with the dividends paid by the spon- 
soring credit union, currently 544% per an- 
num, paid quarterly; and the reserve require- 
ments and Blanket Bond carried by the 
sponsor protect any losses the student credit 
union might sustain, 
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The sponsor provides facilities for monthly 
board meetings, permits student officials to 
Observe its operations, prints literature and 
business forms for the student credit union, 
furnishes funds for contest awards and door 
prizes for annual membership meetings, and 
provides coverages on credit life and life 
savings insurances. 

Expenses of setting up and operating the 
program thus far have come to about $600, 
all of which has come from the sponsor. 

“That is a small amount to pay for the 
tremendous educational value derived," con- 
tends Schaffner, “and we are just happy to 
have the opportunity to help these young 
people. We are developing the future leaders 
for our schools and our credit unions." 

There have been two annual meetings so 
far. At these meetings, the members come 
together to elect officers (all terms of office 
are for two years, unless an officer moves 
away), review financial reports, listen to 
guest speakers, draw tickets for door prizes, 
and enjoy refreshments. 

The program's over-all objective is primar- 
ily educational. It is to teach the value of the 
habit of saving regularly and to illustrate 
firsthand what is involved in credit con- 
sumption, i.e., borrowing for provident pur- 
poses, repaying promptly, establishing credit 
ratings, and understanding financial trans- 
actions. 

As Schaffner expressed it, “All of the stu- 
dents involved will reap the benefits of a 
deeper insight into a portion of the economic 
and monetary system of our nation.” 

Speaking on behalf of the school board, 
Superintendent Roberts remarked, “From 
the school’s standpoint, this program is a 
good way for high school girls and boys to 
learn the economics of credit, savings, and 
everyday economic transactions that they'll 
be confronted with the rest of their lives. It’s 
impossible to teach this as a course in high 
school and reach as many students as this 
can, The potential is tremendous.” 

The Fort Knox students have been com- 
mended several times on the floor of Con- 
gress for their efforts with the credit union. 

They have had extensive articles pub- 
lished about them in The Congressional Rec- 
ord and The Credit Union Magazine, all very 
laudatory. 

CUNA International, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, and the Education De- 
partment of Changing Times have all pre- 
pared and are distributing, on a nationwide 
scale, packets of information about the Fort 
Knox First Student Credit Union. These 
organizations are working to help start credit 
unions in other high schools around the 
country. 

Representative Patman recently spoke to 
his colleagues in Congress and expressed a 
desire to see “. .. credit unions in every 
school in the United States.” 

The Fort Knox students are doing their 
part to achieve just that, and they are proud 
to have been the start of it all. 


INDEPENDENT BANKER OFFICIAL 


CALLS FOR CONTROL OF 


BROKERED FUNDS 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor, and to include ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Fred 
Brooks, writing in the August issue of 
the Independent Banker, makes a strong 
case against banks accepting brokered 
deposits. 

Mr. Brooks, who is the president of 
Merchants State Bank of Dallas, points 
out: 
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Money brokers act as bankers without be- 
ing subject to banking regulations. They are 
Successful partly because the general public 
is not aware of the problems and dangers of 
brokered transactions. 


Mr. Brooks also points out: 

The use of brokered funds by a bank would 
seem to me to be more than an unsound 
banking practice. Using depositors’ money 
to shore up a marginal loan borders on being 
& criminal action. 


On July 28, I introduced H.R. 18676, 
the Safe Banking Act of 1970. In part, 
this legislation would correct the abuses 
of brokered funds by simply outlawing 
the acceptance by a commercial bank or 
savings and loan association of any 
brokered funds. In introducing the legis- 
lation, I rejected the argument proposed 
by some that brokered funds, by them- 
selves, are not bad. I pointed out in my 
statement that brokered funds, by them- 
selves, do create problem since the addi- 
tional funds paid to the depositor by the 
broker. must be obtained through some 
questionable scheme. 

Mr. Brooks, a banker for 19 years, backs 
up my belief in his article. He points out: 

The money brokers argue that they are 
not to blame for the problem and that they 
are just performing a service, However, the 
fact remains that without money brokers 
there would be no brokered funds. The prob- 
lem simply did not exist before money 
brokers came on the scene. 


I am including a copy of Mr. Brooks 
article because it not only discusses the 
problems with brokered deposits, but 
calls for commercial banks to take a 
strong stand against such banking trans- 
actions: 


BROKERED FUNDS: No PLACE IN A WELL-RUN 
BANK 


(By Fred T. Brooks) 


When deposits in unpredecented amounts 
began pouring into the little State Bank of 
Prairie City, Iowa, not long ago, it appeared 
to be & happy situation for everyone con- 
cerned. Thanks to deposits generated by a 
money broker, the $2.5 million bank was able 
to swing a set of loans totaling $850,000. The 
broker received a nice fee. Investors earned 
interest on the deposits. The bank set up an 
interest schedule on the loans. And the bor- 
rowers, a group of about 30 companies and 
individuals who had secured the deposits 
through the broker, were able to get their 
loans. 

In short, it seemed to be a tidy, imagina- 
tive transaction, except for one thing: Iowa 
banking officials had to close the bank. 

Colin Fritz, the state banking superin- 
tendent, said loans which were classified as 
unsound exceeded the little bank's capital 
by many times. Without the brokered funds, 
the bank could not have considered making 
one set of loans for $850,000. 

The closing of the Prairie City bank was 
one of eight bank failures in 18 months 
linked to loans and deposits generated by 
money brokers. This record provides ample 
evidence that brokered funds have no place 
in a well-run bank. 

Also, since bank problems or failures tar- 
nish the public image of banking generally, 
bankers should take action to eliminate un- 
sound practices.in the industry as they arise 
rather than to wait for Congress or the super- 
visory authorities to do the job. 


WARY OF QUICK MONEY 


As president of a small bank, I know how 
tempting it might be to have my accounts 
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quickly and substantially beefed up through 
deposits obtained by a broker who would con- 
trol where the money is lent, But I also have 
& basic wariness about quick, hot money 
from any source. 

As banks in Michigan, Utah, Kentucky, 
Georgia, Texas and Iowa have recently dis- 
covered, such transactions do not always go 
according to plan. The failures of these eight 
banks resulted from similar causes related to 
brokered certificates of deposit or irrevocable 
letters of credit. 

In each of the cases large borrowers de- 
faulted on loans or were on the verge of 
doing so. The loans were of a size that would 
be considered imprudent for a small bank 
to make. Most of the borrowers in each of 
the banks were from outside the bank's nor- 
mal business area. And in each case money 
brokers had generated deposits that backed 
some of the loans. 

A typical situation might involve a pros- 
pective borrower who wants to borrow a sub- 
stantial sum—say $150,000—but the bank 
either does not have that much to loan or 
has it committed elsewhere. The borrower is 
told that the bank will make the loan if 
he can generate deposits of $150,000. Since 
the prospective borrower can't find that kind 
of money elsewhere, he talks to a money 
broker who finds the depositors and the bank 
makes the loan. 

The broker's fee for arranging the deal 
may be 3 to 5 per cent of the loan. The 
broker, in turn, may pay the depositors 2 per 
cent of his fee to encourage them, which is 
in addition to what they will get from the 
bank on their certificates of deposit, say 514 
per cent. 

SERIOUS TROUBLE POSSIBLE 

Not all transactions of this type end in 
disaster, of course. The Wall Street Journal 
estimates that about $750 million is chan- 
neled through brokers in the course of a year. 
The largest money broker is Seaboard Cor- 
poration of Los Angeles, which.says it will 
place deposits of $130 million to $150 mil- 
lion this year, compared to $50 million in 
1968. 

But if the broker is unethical or the third 
partly defaults on the loan, the bank may 
find itself in serious trouble. This is particu- 
larly true for smaller banks that are left 
with insufficient capital to carry on if the 
borrower defaults. In some cases the borrower 
has been an incompetent business manager, 
or has poured the money into some ill-con- 
ceived venture that failed. Some borrowers 
have also been involved in a conspiracy to de- 
fraud the bank. 

I have discussed the problem with a num- 
ber of state banking commissioners and top 
Officials of the FDIC, the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Federal Reserve. They have 
advised their member banks “to be alert to 
schemes which would expose depositors’ and 
shareholders’ fund to the risks involved in 
loans based on brokered ‘deposits.’” 


BEWARE OF OUT-OF-TERRITORY LOANS 


The federal regulatory agencies have all 
advised banks to be especially wary of related 
out-of-territory loans which may appear at- 
tractive because of the amount of brokered 
money that will be placed with the bank if 
the loan is made. The policy statement of 
the agencies continues: 

“The advertisement of excessive yields on 
deposits solicited for federally supervised 
banks (whether the premium is provided by 
the bank or by others), moreover, is pro- 
hibited by substantially identical regulations 
issued by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration and the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. To the extent that 
& bank takes any part in these transactions 
it is considered to be evading the purposes 
of the interest rate regulations. Where the 
bank pays a fee to a broker and knows or has 
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reason to know that the fee is being shared 
with the depositor, the bank is also in viola- 
tion of the interest rate regulations to the 
extent the yield to the depositor exceeds the 
maximum permissible rate." 


PLACED IN CHECKING ACCOUNT 
The FDIC is a litigant in one of the most 


tangled and complex arrangements to date 
involving a closed bank having brokered 
funds. 


It all started when three prospective bor- 
rowers—a schoolteacher from Detroit, an 
auto dealer from New Jersey, and the head of 
& leasing firm in Birmingham, Alabama— 
worked out a deal with a money broker to get 
$3 million from Peoples State Savings Bank 
of Auburn, Michigan. The Detroit borrower, 
who wanted to develop a lake resort near 
Auburn, was to get $1.5 million before fees. 
The other two were to receive $750,000 each. 

The broker agreed to get deposits of $3 
million to match the loans. 

Two other brokers were brought into the 
deal to help round up the deposits. 

The little bank received deposits of $2.7 
million from 545 investors around the coun- 
try during an eight-week period last spring 
However, the money was not put into certifi- 
cates of deposit in the names of individual 
depositors, but instead was placed into a 
checking account of the money broker. He 
had withdrawn about $2.3 million by the time 
the bank was closed by state officials. Those 
who had placed their deposit money with the 
brokers were given irrevocable letters of 
credit instead of CDs. The credit letters were 
signed by the bank's president and its cashier 
for the amounts they put up. 

The broker who had withdrawn the money 
from the Auburn bank said he had disbursed 
& total of $1,537,800 among the three bor- 
rowers and had given $116,500 as fees to 
"others who helped arrange the loan," The 
remaining $675,000 he kept for his own fee or 
put into an escrow account to pay the in- 
terest to depositors. He said his role as dis- 
bursing agent for the funds was taken to 
protect his fees, adding that this was part 
of the loan agreement. 

However, it appears that no loan arrange- 
ments were spelled out and no collateral put 
up. 
The FDIC is suing two of the borrowers 
and the broker for the money they received. 
Several stockholders and directors of the bank 
have brought suit against the president and 
the cashier of the bank, contending that the 
letters of credit were issued without proper 
authority and thus are not obligations of the 
bank. The FDIC may not have to pay off the 
depositors secured by the brokers if the 
letters of credit do not represent valid de- 
posit obligations of the bank. 


ADDITIONAL BANKS IN TROUBLE 


In addition to the most recent series of 
bank failures linked to brokered funds, the 
practice has been involved to some degree in 
at least 15 of about 30 bank closings that 
have occurred since 1963. One government 
regulator says many other banks may be in 
trouble. He said 10 banks having considerable 
amounts of brokered deposits are being 
closely watched. 

A Texas bank failed when its purchases of 
federal funds, brokered loans and commercial 
paper sold, totaled more than its deposits. 

What is the answer to the problem? 

One suggestion is to withhold deposit in- 
surance from banks that do not receive de- 
posits in the ordinary course of their busi- 
ness. This would exempt brokered funds 
from FDIC insurance, since they are not ob- 
tained from the ordinary course of a bank’s 
business 

The exemption no doubt also would apply 
to national advertising schemes, such as the 
offer by a Louisiana bank to pay all the 
interest in cash on the day a depositor in- 
vests in a five-year certificate. The bank, 
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which has a total capital of only $200,000, 
made the offer in ads which ran in The Wall 
Street Journal and in newspapers through- 
out the Southwest. 

All the depositor had to do was clip a 
coupon, enter the amount of his deposit, and 
indicate whether he wanted the interest 
money in cash or used to purchase а car, 
boat or television set. 

The Comptrolier’s office says the offer does 
not violate any regulations. However, the 
ads fail to mention that the customer in- 


curs а tax liability in receiving the interest 
in a lump sum. 


Comptroller of the Currency William B. 
Camp favors making it a criminal violation 
for a banker to accept brokered funds where 
tie-in loans must be made as a condition for 
the deposit of such funds. 

The Iowa banking superintendent, Collin 
Fritz, has asked all banks in the state to 
notify him if they are approached to accept 
brokered deposits. 

In the absence of legislation, however, these 
agencies are limited in the amount of super- 
vision they can give to brokered money deals. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 


This lack of regulation and supervision of 
money brokers also implies an unfair com- 
petitive advantage over banks. Money brok- 
ers act as bankers without being subject to 
banking regulations. They are successful 
partly because the general public is not 
&ware of the problems and dangers of brok- 
ered transactions. 

The conscientious banker who is dedi- 
cated to sound banking principles is thus at 
& disadvantage in competing for deposits 
and loans. 

But the use of brokered funds by a bank 
would seem to me to be more than an un- 
sound banking practice. Using depositors' 
money to shore up a marginal loan borders 
on being a criminal action. 

The money brokers argue that they are not 
to blame for the problem, and that they 
are just perfoming a service. However, the 
fact remains that without money brokers 
there would be no brokered funds. The prob- 
lem simply did not exist before money brok- 
ers came on the scene. 

The independent banks of our nation have 
an outstanding record for customer and com- 
munity service. They are run by dedicated, 
honest individuals who value their reputa- 
tions as careful custodians of the public's 
money. 

If we are to retain this reputation, it is 
up to us to do what we can to correct the 
problems in our industry ourselves. We can 
wait for Congress or the supervisory agen- 
cies to do it for us, but in the meantime, 
great damage may be done. 

We can start by recognizing that brokered 
funds and irrevocable letters of credit, as 
mentioned above, have no place in our 
ibanks. 


MILLIONS SEEKING WORK 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the thought 
of 4% million Americans seeking jobs 
that are not to be found is disheartening, 
but it is even more disheartening to read 
the forecasts of such authorities as Louis 
Bean that this number will continue to 
increase if Republican economic policies 
persist. 

Unemployment reached a rate of 5 
percent again in July—after a temporary 
drop to 4.7 percent in June—and is now 
at the highest rate in 6 years. There is 
no evidence of a downtrend in sight. In 
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fact, it is quite probable that this rate 
wil go up to 6 percent or higher before 
the end of the year—and when a trend 
like this is established, it may take a year 
or more to reverse it. 

When we look at the current figures 
and consider the plight of unemployed 
Americans in a land of affluence, we can- 
not help feeling we have seen it all before. 

Back in the 1950's, when the Republi- 
cans took office, unemployment was low. 
But it began to rise immediately, as Re- 
publican policies plunged the Nation into 
three successive recessions—the last and 
most severe producing an unemployment 
rate of 7 percent. All that time, there 
was a great deal of talk about prosper- 
ity. But prosperity is a meaningless word 
to men and women who are out of work. 

Now again we have the same pattern. 
A Republican administration came to of- 
fice when unemployment was at the low 
rate of 3.3 percent—and the jobless in- 
crease began immediately. 

But today there is one important dif- 
ference: in the midst of the current re- 
cession, we also have inflation—with high 
cost of living, rising interest rates. No 
wonder working Americans look back 
on the Democratic administration as the 
days of full employment. 


CONSERVATION GROUPS 
TALK MERGER 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, within the 
past 2 weeks, two of the Nation’s oldest 
water development and conservation 
groups—the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress and Water Resources As- 
sociated—took initial steps to merge. 

The merger of these two organizations 
would bring together, in a single orga- 
nization, two of the Nation’s most effec- 
tive groups working for water conserva- 
tion and water resource development, 

This is a significant event for anyone 
concerned about our Nation’s water re- 
sources, and I am therefore inserting the 
announcement in the Recorp and calling 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

Two articles about the merger follow: 

[From the New Orleans States-Item, 
July 29, 1970] 
CONSERVATION Groups TALK MERGER 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Officials of two of the 
nation's oldest water development and con- 
servation groups—one of them founded in 
New Orleans in 1919—took initial merger 
steps at a brief ceremony here yesterday. 

Dale Miller, president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, said the move, 
if ratified by the members, "will give us & 
strong and unified voice in advocating better 
water programs." 

He joined F. A. Mechling, president of 
Water Resources Associated, in signing a 
“memorandum of intent to merge," which 
will be distributed to the members and put 
on the agenda of each organization's conven- 
tion next winter. 

Mechling, who is also executive vice-presi- 
dent of A. L. Mechling Barge Line Inc., of 
Joliet, Ill., said the merger will give the new 
organization about 3,400 members, practi- 
cally all of them representatives of local or- 
ganizations active in improving water trans- 
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portation, flood prevention, soil conservation 
and related benefits, 

Water Resources Associated originated as 
the Mississippi Valley Association in New 
Orleans in 1919 primarily to bolster flood 
control on the Lower Mississippi and to pro- 
mote international trade through the New 
Orleans port. The interests of the organiza- 
tion widened and the headquarters was 
moved first to St. Louis and two years ago to 
Washington, where the new name was 
adopted earlier this year to include wider 
geographic areas and more divergent interest 
groups. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
originated 18 years before its sister organiza- 
tion. Its chief activity is an annual meeting 
at which a list of recommended public works 
projects is drawn up for presentation to 
Congress. 

The WRA will hold its next annual meet- 
ing in Chicago Jan. 31, to discuss the merger 
plan and the NRHC will meet here about 
six weeks later. 

The merger proposal calls for a board of 
governors representing the 17 major 0.8. 
river basin districts. There will be a 15-man 
executive committee, a slate of national vice- 
presidents composed of members of Congress, 
an advisory board, a state vice-president for 
each of the 50 states, a chairman and a 
president. 

[From the Port of New Orleans Weekly 
Bulletin, Aug. 1, 1970] 
WATER RESOURCES, RIVERS, HARBORS CONGRESS 
MERGE 

Ranking officers of the nation’s two larg- 
est, oldest and most active conservation and 
resource development organizations, Nation- 
al Rivers and Harbors Congress and Water 
Resources Associated (formerly the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association), have signed a 
“Memorandum of Intent to Merge.” 

Directors of the two groups had previously 
expressed overwhelming approval of the con- 
solidation. 

The uniting of W.R.A. and N.R. & Н.С. is 
expected to bring a more unified and effec- 
tive approach at the national level to pro- 
mote sound, vigorous, and comprehensive 
water resource development in order to con- 
tinue and expedite programs that are social- 
ly and economically beneficial to the citizens 
of the United States—water quality control, 
navigation, reclamation, soil conservation, 
environmental enhancement, recreation, ir- 
rigation, flood control—and others. 

Signing for Water Resources Associated 
was F. A. Mechling, their president, who 
is also executive vice-president and secretary 
of A. L. Mechling Barge Line, Inc., Joliet, Ill. 
For National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
was Dale Miller, president and chairman of 
the board. Mr. Miller is also president of the 
Gulf Intracoastal Canal Association. 

Negotiations will now proceed with a view 
toward ratification by the full membership 
of both organizations. The proposal will be 
made at the annual meeting of W.R.A., Jan. 
31-Feb. 1, 1971, in Chicago, and at the con- 
vention of National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress in Washington, D.C. about six 
weeks later. 

Water Resources Associated was founded 
in New Orleans in 1919. Its original pur- 
pose was to bolster flood protection on the 
lower Mississippi river and to promote in- 
ternational trade through the Port of New 
Orleans. The association grew in member- 
ship and interests to become known as 
“America’s Voice in Water Resources.” In 
1968 the headquarters office was moved 
from St. Louis, Mo. to Washington, D.C. 
At the annual meeting earlier this year the 
new name was adopted. 

Organized in 1901, National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress has brought together 
public-minded citizens devoted to conserva- 
tion, development and control of the na- 
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tion's rich water supply. Its organization 
includes a broad-based membership at the 


local, state and federal levels. The work of 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress has 
been commended by Presidents since Theo- 


dore Roosevelt. 


For further information contact C. Q. 
Wiggins, III, Director of Information, Water 
Resources Associated, 1130 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 20036, or 
phone 202/223-0652. 


CRIME PROTECTION INSURANCE 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the robbery 
of a small grocery store, or the midnight 
burglary of a clothing store, are unfor- 
tunately crimes of such minor impact 
and jading regularity today that they 
attract little public notice. Yet, this type 
of crime has tremendous impact on the 
lives of the victimized businessman and 
his family. How many families today 
have the kind of financial resources that 
can easily absorb a stream of small, but 
financially crippling, losses due to crime? 
All too often it is the small businessman, 
who has no influence at city hall and no 
corporate lobbyist working on his behalf, 
who is quietly bearing a major share of 
the financial toll of crime. 

The traditional American reliance on 
the insurance industry—a reliance that 
has helped this country grow—is not 
proving adequate to meet the challenge 
today. The problem of crimes against 
businesses has became so severe that 
where theft, burglary, and robbery insur- 
ance are available, their cost is prohibi- 
tive. And we cannot blame the insurance 
industry for these high rates: their ac- 
turarial tables teil a sad story. It is un- 
realistic for us to expect private insur- 
ance companies to subsidize, in effect, 
the businessman operating in a high- 
crime area. But, at the same time, we 
cannot sit back and let these small busi- 
nesses die because they cannot get insur- 
ance, and they cannot operate success- 
fully without it. 

In May, a man who testified before 
our House Select Committee on Crime 
Washington hearings called to say good- 
bye. He and his family have moved to 
Canada, victims of the cost of crime in 
Washington. This man is no alarmist. He 
simply found it impossible to profitably 
operate his bait and tackle shop after 
his insurance was canceled because of 
repeated robberies. When he tried to get 
insurance with another company—he 
eventually contacted over 100 of them— 
he found that he could get insurance for 
$10,000 to $12,000 a year. It is unrealistic 
to expect a small businessman to bear 
such a great cost and still take home 
some profit to his family. 

This man’s store was in high-crime 
area in Northwest Washington, but the 
robberies there branded him for life. 
Even if he moved to any of our 50 States, 
his insurance would be the same $10,000 
or $12,000 a year. The only way he could 
escape the past of which he was an un- 
fortunate victim was to leave the coun- 
try. 


Ido not think we can allow this to hap- 
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реп. I do not think we can afford to al- 
low this to happen, If the Federal Gov- 
ernment can help provide relief for 
storm-torn and riot-torn areas, can pro- 
vide insurance on the mortgages of 
homeowners, surely we can help the Na- 
tion’s small businessman stay in business. 

I think this Government must find the 
resources to establish a mechanism that 
would provide insurance—at reasonable 
rates—to merchants in high-crime areas. 
I think it is important that these mer- 
chants be able to continue to operate be- 
cause they are an important part of the 
community as well as the livelihood for a 
family. I fear that if we do not act, high 
crime areas will soon be devoid of busi- 
ness—except for those which charge such 
high prices that they can absorb theft 
and burglary losses. And these stores, of 
course, will hardly be welcome in the 
community. The flight of responsible 
businessmen to the suburbs will hinder 
rather than help this country’s fight 
against crime. 

Mr. Speaker, for these reasons today 
I am introducing H.R. 18917 along with 
the following Congressmen: Mr. Nix, Mr. 
WALDIE, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. LEG- 
GETT, Mr. KocH, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
TUNNEY, and Mr. KEE. 

If enacted, H.R. 18917 will become 
the Business Crime Insurance Act of 1970. 
The bill would establish, as a division of 
the Federal Insurance Administration of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, a small business crime in- 
surance division. The division would 
make available to small business con- 
cerns policies insuring against losses re- 
sulting from criminal acts to the extent 
that such insurance is not available from 
other sources at reasonable rates. 

Our bill would set up a revolving fund 
with an initial capital investment of $50 
million, with the added proviso that the 
total amount of outstanding obligations 
may not at any time exceed $100 million. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, there are al- 
ready pending before this Congress & 
number of bills that would give similar 
authority to the Small Business Admin- 
istration. However, we are convinced that 
this authority would more logically lie 
with HUD. For it is that department that 
is already administering insurance for 
riot-torn areas. Additionally, HUD has 
the model cities program, which includes 
among those cities some of the highest 
high-crime areas in this Nation. 

For those reasons, it would appear that 
the Federal Insurance Administration 
should handle the program instead of the 
Small Business Administration. 

It is our understanding that the House 
Banking and Currency Committee is cur- 
rently studying this problem, and we 
would hope that they would take this bill 
into account for their consideration. We 
would hope for early enactment by this 
body of H.R. 18917. 

The bill follows: 

H.R. 18917 
A bill to extend the powers of the Federal 

Insurance Administration to make crime 

protection insurance available to small 

business concerns 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
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Act may be cited as the “Business Crime In- 
surance Act of 1970". 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established, as a 
division of the Federal Insurance Administra- 
tion of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, a Small Business Crime 
Insurance Division (hereinafter referred to 
as the "Division"), which shall be under the 
direction of an Associate Administrator for 
Crime Insurance appointed by the Secre- 


tary. 

Sec. 3. The Division shall make available 
to small business concerns insurance policies 
insuring against losses resulting from crimi- 
nal acts to the extent that such insurance 
is not available to such concerns from other 
Sources on reasonable terms. To the extent 
considered appropriate, the installation of 
burgular alarms or other improvements in 
architectural design and security to reduce 
the risk of loss may be made a condition to 
the provision of insurance under this Act 
to any business concern. 

Sec. 4. (a) To obtain funds to provide the 
capital needed for carrying out this Act and 
to provide the reserves against losses nec- 
essary to operate the program under this 
Act on à sound basis, the Division may issue 
notes and obligations for purchase by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but the amount 
of the notes and obligations issued to pro- 
vide initial capital for the program under 
this Act may not exceed $50,000,000, and the 
total amount of the notes and obligations 
issued and outstanding at any one time may 
not exceed $100,000,000. 

(b) Notes or other obligations issued under 
subsection (a) shall be in such forms and 
denominations, have such maturities, bear 
such interest, and be subject to such terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Associate Administrator for Crime Insurance 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to purchase any 
notes and other obligations issued under 
subsection (a) and for such purposes is 
&uthorized to use as a public debt transaction 
the proceeds from the sale of any securities 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, and the purposes for which such 
Securities may be issued under such Act are 
extended to include any purchases of such 
notes and other obligations. The Secretary of 
the Treasury may at any time sell any of the 
notes or other obligations acquired by him 
under this subsection. All redemptions, pur- 
chases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of such notes or other obligations 
Shall be treated as public debt transactions 
of the United States. 

SEC. 5. (a) The proceeds of the notes and 
other obligations issued under section 4, 
along with all premium income, interest 
income, and other income derived under this 
Act shall be deposited in a revolving fund in 
the Treasury to be known as the Business 
Crime Insurance Fund. Any monies in the 
Fund not currently needed for the purposes 
of this Act may be invested in obligations of, 
or obligations guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by, the United States. 

(b) All losses sustained under policies 
issued pursuant to section 2, and any non- 
administrative expenses arising under the 
program under this Act; shall be paid from 
the Business Crime Insurance Fund. No 
administrative expenses may be paid from the 
Fund. 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out this Act. 


BLOUNT HITS POSTAL REFORM 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I was dis- 
mayed to read an article appearing 
in the Washington Post on Sunday, 
August 9, 1970, attributing statements 
to Postmaster General Winton Blount 
which in my opinion prejudice the future 
of the new Postal Service. I assume these 
statements are correct by reason of the 
fact I have not seen a retraction by Mr. 
Blount. 

If there were any doubts in my mind 
regarding my vote opposing the enact- 
ment of the legislation, Mr. Blount has 
removed them. 

According to the presentation by the 
Post Office Department before our com- 
mittee, the main purpose of the bill, 
which is awaiting the President's signa- 
ture, was to create a Postal Rate Com- 
mission, independent of the Congress. 
This was done in the bill. Now we find 
the Postmaster General criticizing what 
Congress has approved on the grounds, 
according to Blount's statement in the 
Washington Post: 

Now the postal lobbies will be able to 
concentrate on just five Commissioners 
where they have been lobbying all 535 Mem- 
bers of Congress. 


The inference is that the Congress has 
been responsive to mail users lobbying 
in the past and that in the future the 
President will appoint five Commis- 
sioners who also wil be adversely in- 
fluenced by the mail user lobbyists. This 
cynical approach by Mr. Blount at the 
beginning of the much heralded new 
Postal Service does not afford much en- 
couragement to the American people. 
I cannot understand what Mr. Blount 
wants. The bill which was approved by 
the Congress contains over 90 percent 
of what he requested. This kind of 
“shooting from the hip” practically de- 
stroys the effectiveness of the Postal Rate 
Commission before it has been activated. 

At another place in the article, Blount 
is quoted as saying that it is silly to 
limit the salary of the new Postmaster 
General to $60,000 per year, as provided 
in the bill. It is my view that compared 
with the responsibilities of some Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, who are paid $60,000 
annually, the responsibilities of the head 
of the Postal Service are insignificant. 
If this is the view that Mr Blount takes 
regarding the salaries of future postal 
officials, it would not be surprising to 
learn that the new Postal Service will 
have its headquarters outside of Wash- 
ington, D.C., in some plush resort area 
with golf courses, private airplanes for 
the Board of Governors, club houses for 
guests of postal officials, fishing and 
game reserves and all the other frills 
enjoyed by some private corporations. 

Another statement which is attributed 
to Mr. Blount in the article is to the 
effect that the bill provides favoritism 
to the airlines which is not accorded the 
railroads and the motor carriers. This 
simply is not true. The chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, Representative STAGGERS, has in- 
dicated that if Mr. Blount is dissatisfied 
with the provisions relating to air car- 
riers, he should submit legislation to the 
proper committee which is the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee hay- 
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ing jurisdiction over national transpor- 
tation policies. 

Finally in the article, Mr. Blount is 
reported to have said that Members of 
Congress would correct these faults in 
the legislation once they recover from 
the whole “traumatic experience” of 
postal reform. It is my opinion that if 
Mr. Blount’s statements in the Wash- 
ington Post represent the kind of poli- 
cies which will guide the Postal Service 
in the future, the whole Nation is in for 
some “traumatic experiences"—and on 
а permanent basis. 


MORE LIGHT ON “L-I-G-H-G-H-T” 

(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, it is gratifying 
to note that the efforts of the gentleman 
from Iowa, the Honorable WILLIAM J. 
ScHERLE, have not gone unnoticed. His 
recent exposure of the National Founda- 
tion of the Arts and Humanities Debacle 
in awarding a $750 prize for a one-word 
poem, was used as the basis for a broad- 
cast by Al Capp, the well-known creator 
of "Lil Abner." 

Mr. Capp's commentary was so much 
to the point that I feel that it should be 
shared with others. The script follows: 

Ra: LIGHGHT 

Senator Kennedy rarely stops beefing about 
the $37 million a year the Armed Services 
Spend on its public information depart- 
ment...only Senator Kennedy calls it their 
publicity department. And that, of course, 
gives it a rather more frivolous air than a 
department deserves which spends most of 
that sum paying GIs to provide military in- 
formation to the Nation, and its press . . . 
and to its Senators. 

But I have never heard him utter a word 
about the $180 million spent by a group of 
has-beens, third-rates and dilettantes . .. 
who couldn't pass physicals . .. grouped un- 
der the impressive organizational title of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities. 

The National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities recently offered a $750 prize for 
а one-word poem I can't recite the winning 
poem .. . IH spell it and you recite it: 
L-I-G-H-G-H-T. 

When Congressman William Scherle com- 
plained that he couldn’t understand it, the 
Foundation haughtily replied that quote 
“Your middle American background renders 
you unqualified to understand it.” unquote 

So I'm submitting a one-word poem to the 
National Foundation. It is dedicated to them. 
It is spelled: P-H-P-H-P-H-O-N-E-Y-S. 

That ought to be worth twice $750. It’s no 
easier to pronounce ... but anyone can un- 
derstand it. Anyone of us in middle America 
anyhow. 


PRISONERS OF WAR—OUR MOST 
IMPORTANT ISSUE IN THE PARIS 
PEACE TALKS 


(Mr. RIVERS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recon» and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, in his first 
meeting at the Paris peace talks, Ambas- 
sador Bruce made a statement in which 
he listed three issues to which serious 
attention should be turned. These are: 
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The withdrawal of troops, a political set- 
tlement, and the issues involving the 
prisoners of war. I commend his state- 
ment to your reading: 

TEXT OF OPENING STATEMENT DELIVERED BY 
AMBASSADOR BRUCE AT 78TH PLENARY SES- 
SION OF PARIS MEETINGS, AUGUST 6, 1970 
Ladies and gentlemen, as President Nixon 

has stated, the United States is renewing its 
efforts to reach a negotiated settlement of 
the tragic conflict in Viet-Nam, a settlement 
that will bring a just and lasting peace. It is 
my earnest hope that discussions between 
our two sides will now enter a more produc- 
tive phase. 

The United States desires an early nego- 
tiated settlement of the war. We do not seek 
& military solution. We seek no military 
bases in South Viet-Nam. We insist on no 
military ties. 

Both sides have spoken of the one essen- 
tial condition for such a settlement: that 
the South Vietnamese people have the op- 
portunity to determine their own future 
without outside interference. For the people 
of South Viet-Nam to be able to determine 
their future without outside interference 
they should be free of the use of force and 
the threat of force from whatever quarter. 

In the course of the past eighteen months 
we have made a number of proposals for a 
settlement based on these principles. You 
have also made certain proposals. What is 
required now is an effort to narrow the dif- 
ferences between the two sides and to find 
& basis of agreement. 

As & result of the discussion thus far, we 
know what the central issues are to which 
we must now turn our attention with re- 
newed vigor. These issues are the withdrawal 
of troops, & political settlement and pris- 
oners of war. 

Experience has shown that it is extremely 
difficult to find negotiated solutions to these 
immensely complex issues. But I believe ex- 
perience will also show that solutions can 
be found if there is a genuine will on both 
sides to face realities with sincerity and quiet 
resolve. The world certainly expects those 
qualities of us as we pursue these talks. 

In so doing, I hope that we can avoid 
propaganda and harsh language and settle 
down to businesslike discussion of issues. 
It is also time, I suggest, to set aside the 
language of preconditions and of demands 
for one-sided action. 

I am here, ladies and gentlemen, to díscuss 
all of the proposals we have made both in 
public and in private as well as to discuss 
the proposals you have made. Our purpose is 
to reach the earliest possible negotiated set- 
tlement which gives due consideration to the 
legitimate concerns of both sides. We set 
forth no preconditions to negotiation. Both 
Sides need to examine each other's position 
realistically. We both need to take another 
look. 

If we set about our task at these meetings 
in this spirit, I believe we could find the way 
to a genuine negotiation of a settlement of 
the Viet-Nam conflict. I ask for your coop- 
eration in this task; I offer you mine. 


BY A VOTE OF 350 TO 15, CONGRESS 
DOWNGRADES THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point іп the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one must 
be saddened by the prospects for woman- 
hood as a result of the vote yesterday on 
the so-called equal rights amendment 
bill. Passage of this election year gim- 
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mick has in my opinion sounded the 
official death knell of chivalry and effec- 
tively downgraded the American woman. 

Passage of the amendment bill has 
shaken more traditions, more of the folk- 
ways and mores of society than has any 
other single piece of legislation in the 
past 100 years. While I am not averse to 
change, I am fearful of kicking over the 
traces of society embodied in the cen- 
turies-old premise that it is the male's 
primary duty and responsibility in life 
to provide. The logical extension of the 
bill passed yesterday is to end that noble 
tradition. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee put the 
whole matter succintly when he called 
this a “blunderbuss bill.” The noble ob- 
jective was to end discrimination against 
women; the result will be just the op- 
posite. The rights now enjoyed by women 
in the real world and in the written and 
unwritten laws of the land. will, must, 
be called into question. The leader of the 
forces which effected passage of the bill 
said that where physical differences have 
a real effect, the law will continue to 
recognize them. Why? Is the gentlelady 
from Michigan telling us that she expects 
equality under the law to mean some- 
thing other than equality? 

The list of societal changes which 
would result from this proposed consti- 
tutional amendment is legion—a few 
examples will illustrate the point: 

Criminal laws in every State in the 
Nation that differ in the ages of respon- 
sibility by sex would be stricken as being 
unconstitutional. 

Marriage laws in many States that dif- 
fer in the age of consent, and which give 
any advantage to women for contractual 
purposes would be unconstitutional. 

Criminal laws such as dealing with 
rape, seduction, and certain types of as- 
sult that now apply only to men would 
have to be challenged as being ‘‘discrimi- 
natory.” 

Labor laws that give special privileges 
to women, such as for santitary condi- 
tions and hours of employment would be 
stricken down. 

In property law, if a woman is granted 
the sole right to dispose of her separate 
property without her husband's consent, 
he too must be allowed to deed away his 
property, without the signature of his 
wife. 

The dower rights of a widow in her 
husband's estate, and her right to elect to 
take against his will which attempts her 
disinheritance; must be abolished un- 
less identical rights in his wife's estate 
are given to the husband. 

Alimony would have to be abolished— 
or made a two-way street. Any legal 
preference given to the women in respect 
to child custody, upon divorce, would 
have to be abolished as being “discrimi- 
natory." 

Perhaps the most dramatic societal 
change that would have to follow from 
such a constitutional amendment would 
be in the field of retirement benefits and 
privileges. Federal, State, and private 
retirement programs are based on differ- 
ences between men and women, and 
every one that I know anything about 
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gives & decided advantage to women, 
The most glaring example of "sex dis- 
crimination" on the books now is that 
which allows a woman to draw social 
security benefits at age 62 whereas her 
husband is not eligible until age 65. 

Last but not least, should we have to 
conscript citizens for the armed services 
in the future, women, along with men, 
must assuredly be subject to military 
service and all that implies. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has been med- 
dling too much in the everyday lives of 
the citizens of the United States, but the 
bill passed yesterday is the most perni- 
cious piece of meddling I have had the 
dubious honor of voting against in my 
21 years in the House. 

The Founding Fathers, in their fore- 
sight and wisdom, required a three- 
fourths majority approval by the State 
legislatures before the Constitution 
could be amended. It is my hope that in 
the ratification process, with time for 
hearings, for reflection, for deliberation, 
for calm and reasoned debate, the States 
wil not fall into the trap laid before a 
vote-conscious Congress. 

I know already that many Members of 
Congress are having "second thoughts" 
about the bill which passed so over- 
whelmingly. In fact, I have been con- 
gratulated time and time again today by 
the "yea sayers" for standing firm and 
voting "right" I am convinced that 
when the women of America realize 
what the Congress has proposed to do 
with their status and position in society 
they will object in most strenuous terms. 

Based on the memory of my mother 
and on the love and respect of my wife 
and daughter, I could not in good con- 
science vote for any measure which di- 
minishes their status as American 
women. 


THE POSTAL REFORM ACT 


(Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp, and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the enactment into law of the 
Postal Reform Act is of great historical 
significance. It is the first such reform 
in the history of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, 82 years ago, in 1888, 
another significant law was enacted, the 
so-called 8-hour law limiting the num- 
ber of hours for postal workers, as well 
as providing overtime for hours in ex- 
cess of a normal workday. 

I was recently presented with a vol- 
umn commemorating a July 4, 1888; pa- 
rade in honor of the passage of the 8- 
hour law. While most of the book is 
taken up with photographs of postal 
workers, there is a foreward describing 
the conditions which then existed and a 
history of the law's passage. 

I believe that this foreword has great 
significance for the Members of Con- 
gress interested in improving working 
conditions for postal, as well as all work- 
ers, and I am inserting the history into 
the RECORD, as follows: 
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SOUVENIR OF THE CELEBRATION OF THE PASS- 
AGE OF THE 8-HouR LAW, AND RECEPTION 
GIVEN BY THE NEW YORK LETTER CARRIERS' 
ASSOCIATION TO THE LETTER CARRIERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, NEW York, JULY 4, 1888 
Committee of Arrangements: Geo. H. 

Newsom, Chairman; Edward F. Mone, Sec- 

retary; James McVey; Frank Merrett; Solo- 

mon Josephs. 

To the Letter Carriers of the United States: 
The object of this book is to commemorate 
the first parade of the letter carriers of the 
United States, and the reception tendered 
to them by the Letter Carriers' Association 
connected with the New York post office. 
The cause or causes, as related here, may 
be of interest as the years roll by and the 
prominent figures of the men engaged in 
it and the other circumstances which led up 
to the demonstration, may be forgotten, 
even by their friends. But the parade and 
reception, their cause and meaning, we 
would have live, so that the men who wlll 
occupy the places of the men of to-day, we 
will see to it that no backward step is taken 
and no halt ordered in the progressive march 
of a higher civilization. 

The postal service of the United States is 
fast becoming the most important branch of 
the public service. It already claims more 
attention than that of the war department 
or the navy. Who will be the next Post- 
Master General will soon be a more impor- 
tant question to the people than who will be 
President. The business of the country is 
being done largely to-day, and in ever in- 
creasing volume, by the post office. What 
with its money order department, its postal 
notes and registered letter system, its special 
letters, its increasing army of letter carriers, 
who are every year invading new cities and 
towns—and it would seem that under the 
present favor with which the free delivery 
system is fostered by that able gentleman, 
Col. Bates, superintendent of that division— 
the time cannot be far distant, when the 
letter carrier will be seen diligently seeking 
for the citizens of this Republic at its far- 
thest corner. 

Then, we think, we see in the near future, 
the postal saving bank, and then just a little 
behind that, the postal telegraph. And when 
that comes, the post office department will 
be more than ever before, the chief adjunct 
to our civilization, But it is with the last 
man in the service which we know the best, 
having been in it for a long term of years, 
that we have to do at this time; for he is 
last only in the sense that he deals directly 
with the people, and represents the post 
office department in the public eye. 

The business man opens his mail, gets his 
orders, drafts, checks and bills from his car- 
rier. He knows no other post office official 
than the carrier; and indeed, cares to know 
no other. So with all other citizens, The man 
in gray, who walks into his office, store, or 
stands on his stoop ringing his bell, bringing 
letters of business, of pleasure, or of sad- 
ness, is to him the most important man in 
the post office. This being true, it is pleasant 
to know that the army of true citizen offi- 
cials is increasing, and will soon spread all 
over the land, because of their usefulness as 
disseminators of knowledge and as a help to 
ctyllization. 

The free delivery system, when first estab- 
lished, was a sort of experiment tried in a few 
cities, and was built on a correspondingly 
small foundation. While the system has ex- 
panded, the basis on which it was built re- 
mains about the same. The letter carrier was 
considered the fifth wheel of the coach, while 
in fact, he has become in many localities, the 
coach itself. When the system was estab- 
lished, the salary of the carrier was left to the 
caprice of the Postmaster General, as were 
the vacations; so when one Postmaster Gen- 
eral wanted cheap labor, he employed men at 
$400 per year, and reduced the maximum of 
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salary to $831 per year. It is a matter of con- 
jecture how much salaries would have been 
forced down, had it not been for the earnest 
efforts of the carriers of that day, led by such 
men as Messrs. Hamilton, Dytch and Dorsey 
of Philadelphia, Fred Rose of Brooklyn, P. J. 
Goodwin and James Hennessey of New York, 
and aided by the Hon. S. 8. Cox, on the floor 
of the House, and Hon. James G. Blaine of 
Maine, in the Senate. 

Then the matter of salary was fixed by law 
& little lower than it was at first, but it was 
satisfactory because fixed. That was the first 
victory for the carriers of the United States. 
A few years later, the matter of vacations was 
brought up. It was suddenly discovered that 
the annual vacations enjoyed for ten days, 
were not warranted by law. The carriers were 
again called on to organize, for the purpose 
of having a vacation fixed by law. The same 
men were called to the front as before; and 
the result was the same. Congress gave a 
quick assent to the proposition. So the car- 
riers now enjoy a vacation of fifteen days ac- 
cording to law; while before they received 
but ten days as a gift and not as a right. 
This was the second victory for the carriers. 
But this victory cost us something; for while 
in the midst of this, the men of New York, 
who were delegated to act for the carriers, 
were warned not to do so, as the department 
would take care of the interests of the car- 
riers of this city, and it did as will be seen. 

Under Postmaster Patrick H. Jones of New 
York, the hours of duty of letter carriers in 
New York, were as follows: 7 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
They remained so for the first two years of 
the administration of Thos. L. James, who 
succeeded Post Master Jones, when Postmas- 
ter General Jewell tried a Sunday delivery, 
which public sentiment denounced во 
roundly, that it was abandoned after one 
trial. Then an extra trip was made every Sat- 
urday, about 7:30 P.M. Although the men 
thought it an outrage, in a short time the 
late trip was made mt and was made 
every day. That made the time from 7 A.M. 
to 8 P.M., and in many cases, 9 P.M. This 
with decrease of pay, the loss of vacations 
and the stretching of the hours of duty at 
both ends, from nine and one-half hours to 
thirteen or fourteen hours per day, proved 
to us conclusively, that the department was 
indeed looking after our interest so closely 
that if we did not look out ourselves we 
would soon have no interest to look after. 

All of these “humane reforms” were at first 
introduced in New York. We don't know by 
whom, but we do know who did the work. 
After a while these “reforms” struck other 
cities, and then citizens began to be annoyed 
by having to leave their evening company, 
to get from their tired carrier, some news- 
papers for which they had not subscribed, 
or circulars in which they had no interest. 
Then the carriers of other cities, heard the 
good people of both sexes say uncomplimen- 
tary things about the post office for the first 
time. At first when the carrlers came after 
dark, the people would think they were late; 
but when they found the real cause, they 
would say some strong things which don't 
look well in print. When the 'reform" wave 
Struck Philadelphia, the carriers of that city 
went to work to find a way out. Again were 
the old war horses trotted out, just as we 
brought out the old Veterans at the begin- 
ning of the war for the Union. Hamilton, 
Dorsey & Dytch were called into action, The 
first thing which they did, was to find out 
how long the post office could stretch out 
our time and reach the legal limit. They 
found that twenty-four hours a day, and 365 
days per year, was the legal limit. 

In 1883, Howard Dytch, of Philadelphia, in 
company with a lawyer of note in that city, 
went to Washington and interviewed Post- 
master General Hatton. They advocated not 
а new law, but the application of the old law 
of 1868, which distinctly declares that eight 
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hours shall constitute a day's work for labor- 
ers and mechanics. The lawyer believed, and 
so do many of us, that we were covered by 
that law. But the Postmaster General thought 
otherwise, and said further legislation was 
necessary to make the old law operative. A 
second interview in 1884, led to the same re- 
sult, a failure to secure a hearing. In De- 
cember of that year, the Hon. S. S. Cox, of 
New York City, introduced a resolution, ask- 
ing the opinion of Attorney General Brew- 
ster, of Philadelphia, in regard to the old law 
being applied to the letter carriers of the 
United States. The latter replied that he 
could answer such questions only to the 
President or to the heads of the departments, 

The Hon. H. H. Bingham, of Philadelphia, 
& Strong and true friend of the carriers, next 
went to Postmaster General Hatton, who 
said that if the House of Representatives 
would pass such a resolution to be referred to 
hím, he would refer it to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The Hon. Wm. H. McAdoo, of New Jersey, 
then introduced a resolution, calling on the 
Postmaster General, to give what information 
he had at his command in relation to the 
matter. This was passed in February, 1885, 
and was referred to Attorney General Brew- 
ster; but before an answer could be rendered, 
the term of office of Mr. Brewster had ex- 
pired, so all went for nothing. 

In December, 1885, Mr. McAdoo again took 
up the battle, by introducing another reso- 
lution of the same import, and it was re- 
ferred to Postmaster General Vilas, who re- 
turned the reply that further legislation was 
necessary. So we had nothing to do but seek 
for new legislation, still believing that we 
were covered by the old. In 1886, the first bill 
was introduced by the Hon, Warner Miller, 
of New York, and passed the Senate without a 
division or trouble; but failed to get a con- 
sideration during the session of 1886 and 1887 
in the House of Representatives. The Hon. J. 
J. O'Neill, of Missouri, the chairman of the 
committee on Labor and Education, to which 
the bill has been referred, tried hard to get 
time to consider this bill with other bills in 
the hands of his Committee, but could not. 
One evening was given which was promptly 
talked away by a member who was opposed to 
the bill. John J, O'Neill was very much an- 
noyed by this failure, and came to New York 
to explain the true condition of affairs, to 
the carriers who were now becoming used to 
disappointments, but they never faltered. 

The carriers of New York had in the mean- 
while made a permanent organization, and 
they fell in line with the other labor orga- 
nizations at that time, under the leadership 
of Peter J. Eckes and others. Their organiza- 
tion while in its infancy, made all the mis- 
takes which infant institutions are apt to 
make, and because of these and a prejudice 
which existed against organizations of any 
kind of a purely protective nature, and also 
because of gross misrepresentations made by 
those who hoped to profit by them, it met 
much adverse criticism. But the organization 
grew and prospered. It was wise enough to 
use the best talent at its disposal. Although 
the organization had more than three-quar- 
ters of the entire carrier force in its member- 
ship, there was an entire absence of the 
jealous feelings that are too frequent in as- 
sociations of all kinds. 

When the Congress of 1887-88 assembled, 
а new bill was introduced embracing all the 
features of the old, with a new one added 
to give the flexibility which it was claimed 
was lacking in the first: viz. That if a carrier 
was called upon to do extra duty, he would be 
expected to do so, and the department, on 
its part, was to render extra compensation 
accordingly. This bill was introduced. by 
Congressman McAdoo, of New Jersey. It was 
sent to New York for the approval of the New 
York Association, and referred by them. to 
the Legislative Committee, which had been 
formed some weeks previous. The following 
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members were on the committee: Geo. H. 
Newsom, Ed. F. Mone, Jas. McVey, Frank 
Merrett and Solomon Josephs. They were to 
look after the interests of the bil in New 
York, while Howard Dytch, of Philadelphia, 
was delegate on the field at Washington, ably 
assisted by Frank Braceland of Philadelphia, 
Fred. Rose of Brooklyn, Frank Dorsey of 
Philadelphia, John W. Worth, Harry E. Owen 
of Baltimore, Md., Martin E. Foley of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. John H. Willenborg of Cincin- 
nati, O. Chas. W. Adams of Louisville, Ky., 
Ira Adell of Milwaukee, Wis., Mr. Brittian of 
Washington, D.C. 

The old bill was introduced in the Senate 
by Mr. Cameron of Pa., and referred to a 
committee of which Senator H. W. Blair of 
New Hampshire, was chairman; but the Mc- 
Adoo bil was afterward substituted in its 
stead. 

In the House of Representatives, the bill on 
its presentation, was referred to the com- 
mittee on labor, of which Hon. J. J. O'Neil 
of St. Louis, was chairman. It was the first 
bill reported on in that Congress, from any 
committee, by the Hon. Barnes Compton of 
Maryland, as chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee to which the bill was referred. Then be- 
gan the work of crystallizing public senti- 
ment. It already existed, but it needed di- 
rection, and this now became the work of 
the legislative committee. Public sentiment, 
after waiting with some degree of patience, 
began to bombard Congress with personal 
letters and petitions. This caused the com- 
mittee to make efforts to secure time for the 
consideration of its bills, but without suc- 
cess, until on the 20th of March, after a 
hard and stubborn fight, which was con- 
tinued all through the morning hours of the 
following day, the resolution granting the 
time was given with, but seventeen votes in 
opposition. The Hon. John J. O'Neil proved 
himself a fighter of great force and ability, 
all through the two days struggle while “Our 
Dear Foster-Father," the Hon. S. S. Cox of 
New York proved himself again to be our 
particular friend. 

The resolution granting the time having 
passed on the same day, asked for, the com- 
mittee on labor, took the floor. 

The second bil called up by Hon. Barnes 
Compton of Maryland, was the Eight Hour 
Bill for the letter carriers; and 1t was out on 
its immediate passage, with but one dissent- 
ing vote, which was cast by & Mr. Allen of 
Mississippi. So, without a speech or a word, 
the bill passed; for it was so well under- 
stood, thanks to those who had it in charge, 
and the fact which appeared on the very face 
of it to be a matter of simple justice. So 
quickly and adroitly was it handled by our 
friends, that neither our opponents nor our 
supporters could make any of the many 
speeches which had been prepared. 

Attention was now turned to the Senate. 
Here we had reason to expect early action 
upon a bill with substantially the same pro- 
visions as the one that had already passed 
that body in previous session. But some one 
had been at work there, erecting obstacles, 
which were finally removed by patient work, 
and a thorough explanation of the equity 
of the measure. At last justice won. On the 
15th day of May, the bill passed the Senate 
with but one dissenting vote. 

All that was now requisite was the signa- 
ture of the President, who signed it on the 
23d of May, after a conference with the Hon. 
D. M. Dickinson, Postmaster General, a 
hearty sympathizer with the movement. 

After the bill became a law, the carriers of 
New York wanted to celebrate the victory, 
and also to have a reunion to be participated 
in by all the carriers of the United States 
who could attend. The legislative committee 
was ordered to send out invitations, to col- 
lect the funds and to make what prepara- 
tions were needed to make the affair as im- 
posing as circumstances would permit. A 
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large amount of money was freely subscribed 
by the carriers, while from many quarters, 
citizens offered their financial aid, which 
was declined. For the carriers wanted to do 
this themselves. But nevertheless a public 
subscription was opened by the New York 
Star, through the kindness of Mr. G. K. Ac- 
kerman and at the suggestion of Mr. John 
Blakely (a downtown merchant, who had 
taken great interest in the affairs of the car- 
riers) for the purpose of raising funds in or- 
der to present to the New York Carriers’ 
Association a set of colors. The subscription 
list once opened, became a popular testi- 
monial and four beautiful flags, two stand- 
ards and two guidons, were purchased with 
the funds raised. Miss Sally Austin of East 
14th street, to whom the artistic work was 
entrusted, covered herself with glory as an 
artist, and won her way in the hearts of 
many of the boys, for the eagerness and en- 
thusiasm with which she did her work. 

Invitations were promptly extended, and 
as promptly accepted by the letter carriers of 
all the adjacent cities as far south as Wash- 
ington, as far north as Albany, and as far as 
east as Boston. While many places that could 
not attend in a body, agreed to send dele. 
gates. Invitations were also sent to the post- 
masters of the cities who had expressed a 
willingness to be present through their car- 
riers. 

The fourth day of July, 1888, was the day 
fixed for the celebration, and a glorious 
Fourth it was. What better day could have 
been chosen for the celebration, than Inde- 
pendence Day? A day when every American 
feels he is greater than a king. The letter 
carriers of the United States, as representa- 
tives of the government, determined to show 
both their patriotism and independence, on 
the day of all others fitted for such a demon- 
stration, 

The plans of the committee in charge, were 
admirably carried out although they did not 
expect such a general response to their in- 
vitations, The morning of the Fourth came in 
brightly; unlike the warm, sultry weather 
which New Yorkers usually endure on that 
day, and it was a subject of wonder and con- 
gratulation, that the elements were with us. 
For it was the first Fourth of July for years 
that it had not rained. Not a cloud shaded 
the sky, while a cool breeze filled the air. 
With the morning came the boys from Balti- 
more, closely followed by those of Washing- 
ton. Although it was too early for breakfast 
& committee of the New York Association was 
there to meet them as they stepped from the 
train, to escort them to their hotel. A little 
later the Boston carriers reached New York, 
with a goodly supply of culture, which caused 
us to feel that we must be mindful of our 
P’s and Q’s so as not to shock our erudite 
friends. Well, they did Boston credit, and 
looked true blue. As the day wore on, and the 
time for assembly arrived, the reception com- 
mittee sent sub-committees to the various 
depots to receive the visitors. Meanwhile the 
New York Association was forming, prepar- 
atory to receiving the flags from the lands of 
the Citizens’ Committee, which was waiting 
at the Mayor's office. 

At 3:10 Р.М. the order was given, “Forward, 
March,” and the carriers of New York, 719 
strong, in full uniform, swung out in line in 
two divisions, headed by the Ottis band of 
forty pieces. The march to the City Hall was 
short, and in a few minutes they were drawn 
up in line before that building; the big post- 
office making a fine background. The Hon. S. 
S. Cox was chosen to present the colors; 
which he did, in one of his inimitable 
speeches. The absorbing public interest in the 
event was manifested by the large crowd that 
filled the park to witness the ceremony; and 
in the fact that when John Blakely, as Chair- 
man of the Citizens’ Committee, and Mr. 
Acskerman of the New York Star, as Treas- 
urer, came down the steps, holding the flags 
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aloft, the multitude sent up a shout that 
must have filled every heart with gladness. 

During the ceremonies the boys from the 
Nutmeg State had arrived; also the Pough- 
keepsie and Albany contingents. They were 
formed in line on Mail street, together with 
the Baltimore and Washington representa- 
tives. The Jersey boys were ready in Court- 
landt street waiting to take the place as- 
signed to them. 

The march down to the ferry at the foot 
of Liberty street was then taken up, to meet 
the Quaker City men, who were a little late; 
but when they did get here, they came in 
great force. Their appearance and bearing 
were very noticeable, and fully appreciated 
by all who saw them. 

The procession on the march up Broadway 
was formed as follows: Police; Howard Dytch 
of Philadelphia, who, having been the dele- 
gate in behalf of the New York carriers, was 
invited to the head of the New York line, as 
special guest, by the marshal of the day; 
Grand Marshal George H. Newsom, of Station 
D.; Aides: E. F. Mone of Station D.; Solomon 
Josephs of Station H.; Thos. Cordery of Sta- 
tion E.; Joseph P. Jones of Station D. Recep- 
tion Committee: William Woods of Station 
G., Chairman, Ushers’ Committee; Thomas 
Kelly of Station D., Chairman. Ottis City 
Band and Drum and Flute Corps. First divi- 
sion of New York Carriers, composed of all 
the branches on the east side; in all 375 men, 
under the command of James White of Sta- 
tion F.; second division of New York carriers 
under the command of Joseph P. Kearney of 
Station G., and headed by a band and drum 
and fife corps, composed of the carriers of the 
general post-office and all the branches on 
the west side; in all 350 men. 

All the men in line wore white badges, 
inscribed “N.Y. Letter Carriers’ Association, 
July 4th, 1888," and were formed into com- 
panies, ten files front. Station H. was the 
color company in the eastern division, and 
Station E. for the west side division. Each 
station was designated by a blue guidon. No 
comparison can be drawn of any one station 
with another, for each turned out every pos- 
sible man, except the general post-office 
where some fifty men were afraid to go; re- 
minding one of the Biblical proverb: “The 
wicked flee, when no man pursueth." 

The Long Island City men, carrying a blue 
banner, paraded with the New York men, 
under the command of J. T. Collins, Next 
came second division, the Philadelphians, 
with their manly postmaster and staff at 
the head, and a large band and full corps of 
drummers and fifers. The Philadelphians 
were also divided into two divisions, both 
under the command of Col. Johnston. The 
committee of arrangements, Martin Malone, 
Chairman; James O. Sullivan, Secretary, fol- 
lowed the Colonel and his aids. Next in line 
were Frank Dorsey and Frank Braceland, who 
were delegates in Washington in favor of 
the bill. 

Then came the prettiest of all, resplendent 
with banners and a beautiful set of colors 
which had been presented to the Quakers by 
the merchants of that city, previous to their 
departure for New York. That they looked 
fine was admitted on all sides, and they 
marched as they knew it too; with their new 
summer uniforms and straw helmets, The 
carriers of Camden, N. J., followed, having 
arrived with the Philadelphians. 

The third division was composed of our 
New Jersey neighbors. And they looked fine 
with the David Island band at their head. 
Newark had the right of line of this division. 
Their postmaster and his staff at the head 
of the line. Well, the Newark boys weren't 
proud, but they were happy. For they had a 
beautiful blue banner and a very able marshal 
in the person of Albert Roessler. Then came 
Elizabeth, N.J., small, but of excellent qual- 
ity, commanded by F. Ruhlman. David 
Redmond led the boys of the busy city of 
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Paterson, followed by East and West Orange. 
M. H. Kelsey brought the Jersey City boys 
in all right, accompanied by their popular 
postmaster, M. Kelly. New Brunswick brought 
up the rear of this division, under the com- 
mand of David Е. Smith. 

The fourth division was of a miscellaneous 
character. The Eagle Drum and Flute Corps 
of the annexed district, furnished the music. 
First came Washington, with little Al Parker 
and good-natured Dave Browser in command, 
in their caps and lawn tennis shirts, The 
Washington carriers had General Superin- 
tendent Bell with them. Then the Balti- 
moreans, all alive to the requirements of the 
occasion, with their General Superintendent. 
We will never forget them, for if à whole- 
souled crowd struck New York, it was the 
Baltimore carriers, Frank Murray had the 
honor to command them. David L. White fol- 
lowed with the Boston contingent, modest 
and refined as usual. Connecticut was rep- 
resented by all the carriers in the vicinity of 
Hartford and New Haven, in charge of L. T. 
Seymour and Henry M, Cumings, respective- 
ly. They had the proverbial yankee nutmegs 
fastened to their badges. Then led by John S. 
Wohsen came Poughkeepsie with full ranks, 
to swell the general number, looking very 
chipper, as becomes New York men. Albany 
was the last of this division, under com- 
mand of M. J. Lawler. 

Fifth division, Last but not least, came 
Brooklyn, with the best band in Brooklyn 
at its head, and under command of Brother 
Nash, as bright and good-looking as could be, 
even for a Brooklyn man, and that is saying 
& good.deal; for Brooklyn is full of good- 
looking men, especially in the post-office. 
Brooklyn turned out strong, bringing almost 
every available man, together with the mes- 
senger boys; and they made a decided impres- 
sion as they marched up Broadway. 

All along the lines the people applauded 
and gave unmistakable signs of their pleas- 
ure, and a hearty welcome to the visitors. 
Marching down East Twelfth street, in order 
to give a passing salute to Mrs. S. S, Cox, 
the procession was there met by a large con- 
course of people. The New York men were 
halted and presented with a large and beauti- 
ful silk American flag by Hon. S. S. Cox, in 
one of his witty speeches, on behalf of Mr. 
Strauss, representing the firm of R. H. Macy 
& Co. After which the parade was reviewed at 
the grand stand, Union Square, thence to 
Neilson Hall where a collation was spread. 

A meeting was then held in the Academy 
of Music, which was crowded to the doors. 
On the stage were many of New York's most 
prominent men, while the private boxes were 
filled with lady friends of the carriers. Most 
conspicuous of all was the box in which was 
the wife and her friends, of Hon. S. S. Cox, 
In another box, was Mrs. Howard Dytch, and 
daughter of Philadelphia, with their friends, 
Mrs, George H. Newsom, together with friends 
&lso occupied one of the boxes. Ex-Postmas- 
ter General, Thos. L. James, with a party of 
gentlemen, occupied a lower box. Postmasters 
Harrity of Philadelphia, and Hendrix of 
Brooklyn, who also occupied a box, were 
called upon to make speeches late in the 
evening; which they did in a quiet, dignified 
manner, that won the hearts of all present. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
chairman of the legislative committee. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Wilbur E. Crafts. 
The “Anthem of Liberty” was rendered by 
the Concordia Chorus, directed by Mrs, 
Agatha Munier Atkins. An address was de- 
livered by Mr, George H. Newsom. The read- 
ing of resolutions and letters by E. F. Mone 
followed. Among the resolutions adopted 
was one which appointed a committee of 
one from each city represented at the dem- 
onstration, to select suitable testimonials to 
be presented to those Congressmen and other 
friends, who were named by another resolu- 
tion, which was afterward presented and 
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passed. An address by Hon. S. S. Cox fol- 
lowed, after which the song “Star Spangled 
Banner” was given by the Concordia Chorus 
in stirring style. 

Isaac Allen, Jr. їп а few well-chosen re- 
marks in behalf of the New York Carriers' 
Association, presented to Howard Dytch, a 
gold watch and chain as a mark of esteem 
and in recognition of services rendered as 
delegate for the New York office in Wash- 
ington, and for his efforts in support of the 
Eight Hour Bill. Mr. Martin Malone of Phil- 
adelphia, then presented to Messrs. Frank 
Dorsey and Frank Braceland, both of Phila- 
delphia, similar tokens of respect and ap- 
preciation for their services as delegates from 
Philadelphia. Addresses by Rev. Wilbur E. 
Crafts; Dr. Edward McGlynn, D.D. and Hon. 
E. F. Reilly, were followed by the song “Беа, 
White and Blue,” the whole audience joining 
in the chorus. This closed the meeting. 

The Hon. J. J. O'Neil of Mo., who did so 
much to secure the passage of the law, and 
the Hon. Wm. F. McAdoo of New Jersey, who 
presented the bill, were invited but could not 
attend. This was a great disappointment. Let- 
ters of regret were read by the Secretary, 
from the President, Governor Hill, many Sen- 
ators in Congress and other men in public 
life. At the close of the meeting, a line was 
formed and the out-of-town carriers were 
escorted to the ferries and depots. 

Thus ended the greatest day on record 
for the carriers of the United States. We 
have a hope that it will be eclipsed in the 
future, for we trust the day will come when 
а national organization will be formed, em- 
bracing every carrier in the country. The 
carriers came together in a proper spirit, and 
made a display of true manhood and self- 
respect, which reflected credit on the depart- 
ment, and on the men themselves. He would 
be a churl indeed, who could not take pleas- 
ure in such a demonstration. Many friend- 
ships were formed, which may last through 
life. 

Now, on behalf of the Association of the 
New York Carriers, we extend our thanks 
to the public, who have always been anxious 
to give us justice; to the Press of New York 
for its earnest support; to the many labor 
organizations of New York, Long may they 
flourish! to the Pulpit; to the postmasters 
of many large cities; to President Cleveland; 
to Postmaster General Dickinson, who by 
giving his approval, caused the bill to be 
signed, and who believed in the enforcement 
of the law, in spirit and letter. Thanks are 
also due to the carriers of the City of Phil- 
adelphia, who as pioneers, went forward 
in the fight and stayed till the end. 

Thanks to the true men of the New York 
office who were willing to lay their reputa- 
tions and positions on the altar of justice, 
who by their money, time and ability, all 
so freely given, held up the hands of those 
who were in the thickest of the fight. 

It is to be regretted that so many of them 
were not in the department after the victory 
had been won, so they could enjoy what 
there was of fruit of their labor. 
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In our peregrinations on the Fourth of 
July, up and down town in pursuit of items 
for the Hebrew Journal's readers, one sub- 
ject appeared to Interest our citizens almost 
to the'exclusion of any other, and that was 
the parade of the letter carriers, and their 
subsequent exercises, They are unmistakably 
& popular body of men, they looked well as 
they marched past, kept good time, clean 
looking, excellent walkers, easy, lithe, swing- 
ing steppers, well built men with intelligent 
faces. 

"when we listened to the eloquent and 
sensible address delivered to them by Hon. 
S. S. Cox the one thihg we thought ought 
to have been accentuated, dwelt on and 
brought out, was, and is the fact, that no 
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body of men in New York combine so many 
excellent qualities. We have bank clerks and 
trust officials who handle with perfect safety 
to their owners, cash and valuable securities; 
attorneys and secret agénts who guard the 
secrets of their clients for a price; but here 
is а body of men, who with the exactitude of 
a running railroad, come on daily with their 
tasks—"no postponement with them on ac- 
count of the weather;" they are necessarily 
the guardians and custodians of many se- 
crets, some of peril, many of importance, and 
a few of delicacy. Who ever heard of a ]etter 
carrier indiscreet enough to tattle or betray? 
Think of the countless little envelopes cover- 
ing articles of value, messages of importance, 
of love, which if lost or even mislaid would 
lead to endless vexation, cross purposes, 
mortification and damage, and yet rarely 
one among the numberless packets are lost. 
Their care, vigilance and reliability are 
marvelous. Surely these are honest men, 


which if one was the “noblest work of God," 
as the poet has it, then so many as are the 
letter carriers must be a good day's work even 
for Him.—From Hebrew Journal, July, 1888. 


A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH 


(Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD, and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, “A Matter of Life and Death" 
is the way Newsweek magazine recently 
described the unsafe conditions in Amer- 
ican workplaces. I commend this article 
in the August 17 edition to my colleagues 
and call particular attention to five 
points it raises: 

First, the fact that "materials and 
processes are becoming more complex 
and dangerous, with safety tending to 
take a second place to speed of produc- 
tion." 

Second, the twelvefold undercounting 
of injury and death statistics as esti- 
mated by a private research firm's study 
for the Department of Labor. 

Third, the hazardous industries such 
as mining, drilling, quarrying, and log- 
ging, plus the insidious "silent killers" 
such as corrosive chemicals, noxious 
fumes and debilitating dust particles. 

Fourth, the safety record that can be 
compiled when industry conscientiously 
and scrupulously endeavors to improve 
working conditions. 

And finally, the legislation pending be- 
fore this Congress. As Newsweek says, 
both the workers, the administration, and 
the Congress are aware of the urgent 
need for legislation. But Newsweek con- 
tends there is division on the nature of 
the bill to be passed, which, it concludes, 
could result in an impasse. I do not con- 
cur in this conclusion, for I believe-that 
with a need so apparent and with a sub- 
ject so vital as the very lives of Ameri- 
ean working men and women, this, the 
second session of the 91st Congress, will 
pass an equitable and appropriate occu- 
pational safety and health bill. I believe 
H.R, 16785 to be such a bill. 

It was after 15 days of public hearings, 
including a total of seven markup ses- 
sions in subcommittee and full commit- 
tee that H.R. 16785 was reported to this 
distinguished body. This bill provides 
long-overdue provisions for research into 
causes of diseases, monitoring of ambient 
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dangers, reporting procedures, as well as 
provisions for setting of standards and 
inspections. The provisions of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act are applicable, 
and aggrieved employers and employees 
have recourse to the district court or the 
Court of Claims. 

I urge my colleagues to join in support 
of H.R. 16785, the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act. 

The text of the Newsweek article 
follows: 

A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH 


The reminders are everywhere: small signs 
on grinding machines warning operators to 
wear protective goggles; big signs on plant 
walls cautioning "Don't Gamble With Safe- 
ty." And somehow, the signs themselves c.n- 
vey the reassuring assumption that working 
in American industry is safe and probably 
getting safer. The National Safety Council 
itself asserts that Americans are safer at 
work than in their homes. But in truth, the 
signs might well read “Warning: Working 
May Be Hazardous to Your Health." Mate- 
Tials and processes are becoming more com- 
plex and dangerous; safety tends to take 
second place to speed of production; a lethal 
blend of carelessness and complacency re- 
sults in 2 million injuries and 14,000 deaths 
every year from industrial accidents, Or, as 
former Secretary of Labor George Shultz 
starkly puts it: "During the past four years 
more Americans have been killed where they 
work than in Vietnam.” 

Almost surely, Shultz understates the case. 
The government’s own statistics show that 
the rate of industrial accidents soared by 23 
per cent between 1958 and 1967, the latest 
year for which figures have been compiled. 
But since only sixteen states cooperate with 
the Federal government in keeping records, 
the Labor Department's figures are based on 
questionnaires filled out by employers them- 
selves. And not all] the businessmen, com- 
plain such critics as president I. W. Abel of 
the United Steelworkers union, make honest 
reports. "If a fellow breaks his leg," Abel 
charges, "the company will bring him to work 
in a taxi, give him a soft job, really just let 
him sit sround, and not report the accident.” 
Consumer advocate Ralph Nader, who is 
preparing a book on industrial safety, charges 
that some companies go to extreme lengths 
to suppress sloppy safety records. A large 
beryllium producer, Nader says, once warned 
а company doctor that he would be looking 
for another job if he published a report on 
beryllium poisoning among employees of the 
plant. 

All told, an AFL-CIO safety committee esti- 
mated last week, the official statistics tell 
only half the story; the true accident rate 
comes to 4 million disabling injuries a year. 
And even this figure may be far short of 
the mark; in fact, a private research firm 
working for the Labor Department estimates 
that no fewer than 25 million workers are 
injured every year—twelve times the official 
figure—and 500,000 more are disabled by oc- 
cupational diseases. 

Good Earth: Accident rates are highest 
for jobs involved with wresting resources 
from the earth. Mining, quarrying, logging 
and oil-well drilling all exact a heavy toll. 
Whatever the industry, the most common 
single killer is the motor vehicle, from the 
farm tractor to the fork-lift truck in the 
factory. But the greatest number of job ac- 
cidents result from falls and falling objects, 
such as the huge, 450-foot-long pipe at U.S. 
Steel Corp.'s Gary works that clogged up with 
sludge and crashed last winter, killing three 
men and injuring five. 

Apart from outright accidents, no one 
knows for sure how many workers have been 
struck down by silent killers in the form of 
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corrosive chemicals, noxious fumes and de- 
bilitating dust particles that have become 
commonplace ingredients of the manufactur- 
ing process. Because of the high costs of in- 
stalling safety equipment, small companies 
with old plants cause a disproportionate 
share of the disabilities. In Muskegon, Mich., 
for example, the Lakey Foundry Co. has only 
1,000 employees, but more than 350 suits 
demanding compensation for injuries have 
been filed against the company. The prob- 
lem: a thick carpet of silica dust from the 
sand used in the casting process. Inhaled 
over a long period of time, a condition that 
transforms men into cripples racked by 
paroxysms of coughing. 

The foundry's air was tested in 1945 and 
found to contain ten times the recommend- 
ed safe level of dust. Twenty years later the 
limits had been cut in half, but the air was 
about as dirty as ever. Lakey president Guy 
F. Campbell admits that “with the older 
plants we have it's a problem," But Muske- 
gon lawyer Jerry S. McCroskey has another— 
and more indignant—explanation. Because 
the maximum liability of a Michigan foundry 
in the case of silicosis is only $12,500, plus 
medical and funeral expenses, McCroskey 
says, “it has been so inexpensive to disable 
or kill à man... that is has not been worth- 
while to clean up.” 

Silicosis 1s Just one of many crippling and 
deadly respiratory diseases common to in- 
dustry. In the insulating trade, estimates 
Dr. Irving J. Selikoff of New York's Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine, 8 per cent of all 
the workers will die from asbestosis caused 
by breathing tiny particles of asbestos, The 
disease was identified in 1924; yet when New 
York City passed safety standards last spring 
for the spraying of asbestos, it was the first 
city in the U.S. to do so. 

Venal? And this indifference to health is 
widespread. More than 100,000 of the nation's 
1 million textile-mill workers have contracted 
byssinosis, or brown-lung disease, from in- 
haling cotton dust, according to estimates 
made by New Jersey's Sen. Harrison Williams. 
Yet an article in the American Textile Re- 
porter, a widely read trade publication, dis- 
misses the disease as “a thing thought up by 
venal doctors who attended last year's ILO 
meeting in Africa, where inferior races are 
bound to be affilicted by new diseases more 
superior people defeated years ago." 

Nowhere has the disregard for safety been 
more flagrant than in the mining of coal, 
which has been the most dangerous occupa- 
tion in the U.S. for years. In fact, coal mines 
have claimed the staggering toll of 80,000 
lives since the Bureau of Mines began keep- 
ing records in 1910. But even so, Congress 
did not get around to enacting the first 
mine-safety law until 1941. 

Hobbles: It was not until 1968 and the 
explosion of Consolidation Coal's mine at 
Farmington, W.Va., killing 78 men, that Con- 
gress was jolted into passing a more compre- 
hensive Mine-Safety Act. With the added dis- 
closure that thousands of miners had been 
sent to early graves by pneumoconiosis, or 
black-lung disease, the new act set the first 
limits on the level of coal dust permitted in 
underground chambers, But effective en- 
forcement of the 1968 standards has been 
hobbled by the failure of the Nixon Admin- 
istration to appoint a new Director of Mines 
to replace Democrat John F. O'Leary. Al- 
though appropriations for the Bureau of 
Mines were quadrupled last year to $13 mil- 
lion to hire more mine inspectors, Nader 
charged last week that the agency was ac- 
tually conducting only one-eighteenth as 
many inspections as it did last year. 

The generally unimpressive industrial- 
safety record in the U.S. has a good many 
causes, none of them reflecting much credit 
on those responsible. Union leaders too often 
are willing to barter safety for a wage hike. 
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Employers tend to try to coax a little more 
life from worn-out and unsafe machinery. 
State safety standards are too often anti- 
quated and ineffective, and there aren't 
enough inspectors to enforce the ones on 
the books. Indeed, four states have no safety 
inspectors at all and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates that of the 1,524 state 
inspectors in the entire country, only 827 are 
available for general safety inspection—a 
third of the number of fish and game war- 
dens in the U.S, 

While the record is certainly better than 
it was 50 years ago, it is clearly not good 
enough. Nor is it up to the standard of many 
European countries, where job safety is a 
matter of national policy. A British factory 
worker is only one-third as likely to be dis- 
abled as his U.S, counterpart, Only one out 
of every 12,000 Swedish workers is killed at 
work—lower than half the U.S. rate—and the 
Swedish accident rate has not gone up since 
1955. 

Net Gain: By careful planning, a few U.S. 
companies have set enviable records. Through 
a total approach to safety, one du Pont 
chemical factory operated for 45 million 
man-hours without a single disabling in- 
jury. A Houston construction firm spent $90,- 
000 stringing a safety net around the base of 
a 50-story office building and found the in- 
vestment. paid off in faster production. 

And increasingly, safety problems are mov- 
ing beyond the plant gates, Indeed, the im- 
petus for stiffer standards has been measur- 
ably increased by a wave of industrial acci- 
dents that threaten the public at large as 
well as the workers involved. Routinely, 
deadly phosgene gas is shipped about the 
country for processing into plastics. Fumes 
of the common fertilizer, anhydrous am- 
monia, are lethal, as shown by the death of 
eight residents of Crete, Neb., when two tank 
cars carrying the stuff were derailed there 
last year. Because so many of these hazards 
involve transportation—and because railroad 
accidents increased by an alarming 66 per 
cent between 1963 and 1968—pressure lately 
has focused on improving the standards of 
the nation’s crumbling rail network. Last 
week, the House approved and sent to con- 
ference committee a bill giving the Depart- 
ment of Transportation broad powers to set 
new standards for the shipment of hazardous 
cargoes. 

No Hiding Place: But Congress has yet to 
come to grips with a stringent, effective na- 
tional industrial safety act. The time may 
be at hand; at long last, workmen themselves 
are beginning to clamor for protection. Says 
an official of the Unlted Auto Workers: '"The 
men have abandoned the falling-object syn- 
drome that used to assume a guy could pro- 
tect himself. Now they see there are a lot of 
environmental situations that can't be han- 
dled by safety goggles and hard-toe shoes. 
And they are up in arms.” 

Feeling this pressure, the Nixon Admin- 
istration has sent up а bill that would dele- 
gate the power to establish and enforce new 
safety regulations to a five-man Presidential 
panel. But Congress is divided between this 
measure and a House bill that would give the 
Secretary of Labor the direct authority to 
order companies to eliminate unsafe job 
practices. Organized labor and the vocal re- 
formers, including Nader, support the House 
version, while the Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers back the Administration. Because of this 
impasse, the prospect for passage of either 
bill is rated slim. But any extended deadlock 
seems sure to ignite protest among reformers, 
who see the delay as a plain matter of life 
and death. “In a nation deeply concerned 
with human and economic progress," says 
George Shultz “such backsliding is a mat- 
ter for distress.” 
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TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point іп the RECORD and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a Nation. 
Over 130,000 foreign students a year 
come to the United States to advance 
their education at more than 2,000 insti- 
tutions of higher education. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington, for Au- 
gust 12, 13, 14, September 9, 10, 11, 14, 
on account of official business in dis- 
trict. 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Hacan (at the request of Mr. Ar- 
BERT), from 5 p.m. August 11 and re- 
mainder of day, on account of official 

ess. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HoLiriELD, Wednesday, August 12, 
for 30 minutes, to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

(The following members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Scorr) to address the House 
and to revise and extend their remarks 
and include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Воѕн for 5 minutes today. 

Mr. Воѕн for 5 minutes on August 12. 

Mr. MEskKILL for 5 minutes on August 
12. 
Mr. GoopLING for 1 hour on August 
13. 
Mr. ScHWENGEL for 15 minutes today. 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DANIEL of Virginia) to ad- 
dress the House and to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr. DENT for 30 minutes today. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania for 15 
minutes today. 

Mr, CoHELAN for 10 minutes today. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN for 60 minutes on 
August 13. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Boccs in two instances, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hocan immediately following Mr. 
Fuqua on the conference report on H.R. 
17711, amending the District of Columbia 
Cooperative Association Act. 

CThe following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Scorr) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. WEICKER. 
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Mr. Tart in two instances. 

Mr. Scumirz in two instances. 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. SPRINGER in two instances. 

Mr. BUSH. 

Mr. CoNABLE. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. Hunt in two instances. 

Mr. CRAMER. 

Mr. MQNSHALL in two instances. 

Mr. Don Н. CLAUSEN in two instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. 

Mr. Wotp. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. GOODLING. 

Mr. Вов Witson in two instances. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. Вкоүнил of Virginia in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. WYATT. 

Mr. FISH. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CoLLIER in five instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DANIEL of Virginia) and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Gavpos in four instances. 

Mr. DapparIo in five instances. 

Mr. MacpoNarLD of Massachusetts in 
three instances. 

Mr. Bocas. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 

Mr. STEED in two instances. 

Mr. Mrxva in eight instances. 
Mr. CoHEtan in five instances. 

Mr. CuLvEn in two instances. 

Mr. WALDIE in two instances. 

Mr. FRASER in two instances. 

Mr. Roptno in three instances, 

Mr. Di66s in five instances. 

Mr, DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. NICHOLS. 

Mr. HELsTOSKIin two instances. 

Mr. Kocx. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr. ULLMAN in 10 instances. 

Mr. FouNTAIN in two instances. 

Mr. CAREY. 

Mr. KARTH. 

Mr. Tavron in two instances. 

Mr. McFALL. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI1 in four instances. 

Mr. HUNGATE. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 17711. An act to amend the District 


of Columbia Cooperative Association Act, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o'clock and 59 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


August 11, 1970 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


2297. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report on the number 
of officers on duty with Headquarters, Depart- 
ment of the Army, and detailed to the Army 
General Staff on June 30, 1970, pursuant to 
10 U.S.C. 3031(c); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

2298. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States transmitting a report 
on improved accounting control over equip- 
ment at the Kennedy Space Center, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2299. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States transmitting a report 
on reduction of cost by improving manage- 
ment of Department of Defense vehicle main- 
tenance in Europe; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 15549. A bill to 
further the effectiveness of shipment of goods 
and supplies in foreign commerce by pro- 
moting the welfare of U.S. merchant seamen 
through cooperation with the United Sea- 
men's Service, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 91-1404). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
H.J. Res. 1179. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to amendments to the 
compact creating the Potomac Valley Con- 
servancy District and establishing the Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin; without amendment (Rept. No. 91- 
1405). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 3153. An act to au- 
thorize the Secretaries of Interior and the 
Smithsonian Institution to expend certain 
sums, in cooperation with the territory of 
Guam, the territory of American Samoa, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, other 
United States territories in the Pacific Ocean, 
and the State of Hawaii, for the conserva- 
tion of their protective and productive coral 
reefs; without amendment (Rept. No. 91- 
1408). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DELANEY. Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 1185. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 7521, a bill to reauthorize the 
Riverton extension unit, Missouri River Basin 
project, to include therein the entire River- 
ton Federal reclamation project, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 91-1407). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: Committee 
on Rules, House Resolution 1186. Resolution 
for consideration of H.R. 9306, a bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Apostle 
Islands National Lakeshore in the State of 
Wisconsin, and for other purposes. (Rept. 
No. 91-1408). Referred to the House Calen- 
dar. 
Mr. DELANEY. Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 1187. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 9804, a bill to amend Public Law 
394, 84th Congress, to authorize the con- 
struction of supplemental irrigation facili- 
ties for the Yuma Mesa Irrigation District, 
Arizona. (Rept. No. 91-1409). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 
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Mr. DELANEY. Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1188. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 13001, a bill to amend the act 
of June 13, 1962 (76 Stat. 96), with respect 
to the Navajo Indian irrigation project. 
(Rept. No. 91-1410). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1189. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 16987, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Minot extension of the Garrison 
diversion unit of the Missouri River Basin 
project in North Dakota, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 91-1411). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 18891. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide for increased 
penalties for certain illegal use or possession 
of explosives; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 18892. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 in order to establish Federal policy 
concerning the selection of firms and indi- 
viduals to perform architectural, engineer- 
ing, and related services for the Federal 
Government; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 18893. A bill to permit any of certain 
municipalities to be considered as a “State” 
for the purpose of applying for benefits 
under certain Federal grant-in-ald programs, 
&nd for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Government Operations, 

By Mr, FISH: 

H.R. 18894. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to ammunition 
recordkeeping requirements; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18895. A bill to provide a program to 
improve the opportunity of students 1n ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to study 
cultural heritages of the major ethnic groups 
in the Nation; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 18896. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that full old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits (when based upon the attainment 
of retirement age), and medicare benefits, 
will be payable to men at age 60 and to 
women at age 55; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KEE (for himself, Mr. SLACK, 
Mr. Sartor, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Nix, Mr. YATRON, Mr. Dent, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. STUBBLE- 
FIELD, Mr. OLSEN, Mr. CORBETT, Mr. 
STAcGERS, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. HAYS, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. Gayrpos, Mr. WAM- 
PLER, Mr. MORGAN, Mr. WHALLEY, Mr. 
EDMONDSON, and Mr. Price of 
Illinois) : 

H.R. 18897. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide medicare 
benefits (financed from general revenues) for 
disabled coal miners without regard to their 
age; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 18898. A bill to provide a program of 
pollution control in selected river basins and 
waterways of the United States through 
comprehensive planning and financial assist- 
ance to municipalities and regional manage- 
ment associations for the construction of 
waste treatment facilities; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 
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By Mr. McCLURE (for himself and 
Mr. HANSEN of Idaho) : 

H.R. 18899. A bill to temporarily withdraw 
certain national forest lands in the State of 
Idaho from the operation of the U.S. mining 
laws, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho (for himself 
and Mr. McCLURE) : 

H.R. 18900. A bill to establish the Saw- 
tooth Mountains National Park in the State 
of Idaho, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MESKILL (for himself, Mr. 
WEICKER, Mr. REES, Mr. SCHWENGEL, 
Mr. BuTTON, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. HATH- 
AWAY, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. TIERNAN, 
Mr, Fraser, Mr. OLSEN, Мг. RODINO, 
Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. Morse, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON, 
Mr. MEEps, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. St GER- 
MAIN, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. FRIEDEL, 
Mr. WiQiLLIAM D. Forp, Мг, ASHLEY, 
and Mrs. GREEN of Oregon) : 

H.R.18901. A bill to establish a commis- 
sion on the medical and psychological ade- 
quacy of the physical and mental examina- 
tions conducted by the Armed Forces with 
respect to registrants under the selective 
service laws; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. MIKVA: 

H.R. 18902. A bill; National Public Em- 
ployee Relations Act; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 18903. A bill to provide for the man- 
datory civil commitment of certain narcotic 
addicts, to provide for more facilities for 
treating, supervising, and controlling nar- 
cotic addicts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. MINK (for herself, Mr. BRADE- 
MAS, Mr. CoRMAN, Mr. HANNA, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. HECHLER Of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Leccerr, Mr. WILLIAM D. 
Forp, Mr. LOWENSTEIN, Mr. MIKVA, 
Mr. OLSEN, and Mr. RoYBAL): 

H.R. 18904. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide in certain 
cases for an exchange of credits between the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system and the civil service retirement sys- 
tem so as to enable individuals who have 
some coverage under both systems to obtain 
maximum benefits based on their combined 
service; to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 
By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 18905. A bill to establish certain qual- 
ifications for election to the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Мг, MURPHY of New York; 

Н.Б. 18906. A bill to strengthen the penal- 
ties for illegal fishing in the territorial waters 
and the contiguous fishery zone of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 18907. A bill to further the effective- 
ness of shipment of goods and supplies in 
foreign commerce by promoting the welfare 
of U.S, merchant seamen through coopera- 
tion with the United Seamen's Service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

H.R. 18908. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tarles of Interior and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution to expend certain sums, in coopera- 
tion with the territory of Guam, the terri- 
tory of American Samoa, the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, other U.S. territories 
in the Pacific Ocean, and the State of Hawall, 
for the conservation of their protective and 
productive coral reefs; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 18909. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide additional civil serv- 
ice retirement and sick leave benefits for air 
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traffic controllers; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 18910. A bill to promote the economic 
development of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 18911. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
relating to voting age; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 18912. A bill to require the Depart- 
ment of Defense to determine disposal dates 
and methods for disposing of certain mili- 
tary material; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 18913. A bill to prohibit the discharge 
into any of the navigable waters of the 
United States or into international waters 
of any military material without a certifica- 
tion by the Council on Environmental 
Quality approving such discharge; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

H.R. 18914. A bill to require the Council 
on Environmental Quality to make a full and 
complete investigation and study of national 
policy with respect to the discharging of 
material into the oceans; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee (for 
himself, Mr. BRovHILL of Virginia, 
Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. Bow, Mr. HARSHA, 
Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. 
CARTER, Mr. PETTIS, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. 
NELSEN, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. 
YATRON, Mr. EscH, Mr. BUTTON, Mr. 
Kyros, Mr. PucINSKI, and Mr. CON- 
ABLE) : 

Н.В. 18915. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for medical and hos- 
pital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance financed in whole for low- 
income groups, through issuance of certifi- 
cates, and in part for all other persons 
through allowance of tax credits, and to 
provide a system of peer review of utiliza- 
tion, charges, and quality of medical services; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGAN: 

H.R. 18916. A bill to authorize the United 
States to transfer the nuclear vessel N.S. 
Savannah to the City of Savannah, Georgia, 
for the purpose of p and establish- 
ing such vessel in its homeport for all gener- 
ations, as а monument to the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mrs, 
GRIFFITHS, Mr. Nrx, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. 
Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. LEGGETT, 
Mr. KocH, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. TUN- 
NEY, and Mr. КЕЕ): 

H.R. 18917. A bill to extend the powers of 
the Federal Insurance Administration to 
make crime protection insurance available to 
small business concerns; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18918. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide increased fines for 
violation of the motor carrier safety regula- 
tions, to extend the application of civil pen- 
alties to all violations of the motor carrier 
safety regulations, to permit suspension or 
revocation of operating rights for violation of 
safety regulations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Con. Res. 704. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the Congress with respect to the 
pollution of waters all over the world and 
the necessity for coordinated international 
action to prevent such pollution; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H.Con.Res.705. Resolution on the con- 

version to & low-emission propulsion system 
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for motor vehicles to replace the internal 
combustion engine; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H. Res. 1190. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to an early 
resolution by the Supreme Court of the 
problems involved in desegregating the Na- 
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tion's public schools; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H. Res. 1191. Resolution to express the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the United States maintain its sovereignity 
and jurisdiction over the Panama Canal 
Zone; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. SCHWENGEL introduced a bill (H.R. 
18919) for the relief of Marina J. Kollias, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE-—Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. JAMES B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, help us to be masters 
of ourselves that we may be servants of 
others. 

We commit our eyes, our ears, our 
minds, our tongues, our beings to Thee. 
Guard us in temptation. Enable us to 
speak the truth in love. When the way 
is hard, the direction vague, and the solu- 
tion eludes us, grant that our spiritual 
life may hold its course. 

Spare us, O God, from ever giving up 
until the whole earth is saturated with 
Thy light and truth, until men learn to 
walk in the way of peace, and Thy spirit 
has dominion over all the nations. 

In the Master's name we pray. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
of the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 11, 1970. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. James B. Allen, a Senator 
from the State of Alabama, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, August 10, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, under the previous 
order, the Chair now recognizes the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield to me with 
out losing any of his time or losing the 
floor? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR JACKSON TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON) be recognized for not to exceed 
40 minutes, following the speech by the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Ашготт) today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR JAVITS TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distinguish- 
ed Senator from New York (Mr. JAVITS) 
be recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes following the speech by the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio (Mr. Younc), 
which will occur before the Senate pro- 
ceeds to the transaction of routine 
morning business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the speech by the distinguished 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
today, there be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 4212 AND S. 4213—INTRODUCTION 
OF BILLS RELATING TO THE SAW- 
TOOTH BASIN IN IDAHO 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my distinguished col- 
league from Idaho (Mr. Јоврам), I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a bill to 
create a national park in the uplands 
surrounding the Sawtooth Valley in 
south-central Idaho. A similar bill is be- 
ing introduced in the House by the other 
members of the Idaho delegation. We be- 
lieve that this spectacular alpine region 
fully qualifies for national park status 
and would benefit from the special super- 
vision that such a designation brings. 


The Sawtooth Mountains—jagged mono- 
liths of granite piercing the sky like the 
teeth of a gigantic saw—offer summits 
of unblemished wilderness. The adjoining 
White Cloud range, an 8-by-10-mile area 
of breathtaking grandeur, is bedecked 
with chains of crystalline lakes. The lofty 
Boulder Mountains, to the south of the 
White Clouds, round out the complex. 

Mr. President, you will recall that the 
Senate passed a bill on July 2, 1969, to 
establish the Sawtooth National Recre- 
ation Area. This bill, S. 853, which Sen- 
ator JorDAN and I sponsored, we amended 
on the floor just before passage to in- 
clude the White Clouds and to augment 
Forest Service regulation of prospecting 
and mining in this beautiful but fragile 
region. The bill is still pending in the 
House, although hearings were conducted 
by the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee in Washington last year. The 
House has now scheduled a field trip for 
August 25 and a hearing on August 26 
at Sun Valley, Idaho. 

The Senate floor amendment of S. 853 
was generated by a threat of a road in 
the White Clouds and an open pit mine 
in the very heart of this alpine region, 
without doubt one of the most beautiful 
in the Nation. That threat remains, as 
does the threat of impinging and un- 
sightly commercialization of the Saw- 
tooth Valley, where private ranchlands 
present an unspoiled remnant of the Old 
West and a colorful introduction to the 
mountains. 

For several months, the four members 
of the Idaho congressional delegation 
have met periodically to discuss an ade- 
quate management program for this re- 
gion. We have concluded that the con- 
troversy over possible open pit mining in 
the White Clouds—which has attracted 
national attention—must not be permit- 
ted to preempt the enactment of legisla- 
tion needed now to protect the scenic at- 
tractions of this superb mountain area. 

We have, accordingly, decided to urge 
prompt enactment by the House of an 
amended version of the Sawtooth Na- 
tional Recreation Area bill approved by 
the Senate. This would furnish the 
Forest Service with urgently needed au- 
thority to establish zoning regulations to 
protect the Sawtooth Valley from de- 
facement. We are also recommending 
that the House update the bill to provide 
interim protection, not presently avail- 
able, to the White Clouds, Boulder, and 
Sawtooth Ranges. This interim protec- 
tion, offered in the form of a separate 
jointly sponsored bill, would confer au- 
thority on the Forest Service to prevent 
injurious disturbance of surface lands in 
the protected area caused by motorized 
and mechanical equipment. It would also 
impose a fixed-term moratorium on the 
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location of new mining claims pending 
a final decision on a permanent manage- 
ment plan. 

On behalf of myself and my colleague 
from Idaho (Mr. JoRDAN), I now submit 
for appropriate reference such a bill for 
Senate consideration. 

Vested rights based on prior mining 
claims could not, under our constitu- 
tional system, be extinguished by a na- 
tional park. The park bill, which we in- 
troduce today, would, therefore, establish 
а park subject to valid existing rights 
and authorize such special use permits as 
may be reasonable for the exercise of 
such rights. If mining operations should 
occur, they would be subject to regula- 
tion by the National Park Service in 
order to assure the largest feasible meas- 
ure of protection to the resource. 

Mr. President, we believe that a Saw- 
tooth National Park and National Rec- 
reation Area complex will best meet the 
requirements for safeguarding the future 
of this remarkable mountain region. 
Such a management plan will prove a 
perpetual asset to Idaho and the Nation, 
and assure the proper facilities to ac- 
commodate the burgeoning number of 
visitors now converging on the area. 

Although field hearings were held by 
the Senate Parks and Recreation Sub- 
commmittee in Idaho in 1966 on bills for 
both a Sawtooth Park and for a recrea- 
tion area, the House committee hearing 
at Sun Valley this month will again 
provide Idahoans an opportunity to ex- 
press their views on the future of the 
region in relation to the legislative meas- 
ures we recommend. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the two bills, which 
I hereby send to the desk, may be printed 
here in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore (Mr. ALLEN). Without objection, 
the bills will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the text of the two bills will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. CHURCH 
(for himself and Mr. Jorpan of Idaho), 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4212 
A bill to establish the Sawtooth Mountains 

National Park in the State of Idaho, and 

for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 'That, in order 
to preserve for the benefit, use, inspiration, 
and education of present and future gener- 
ations certain lands in the State of Idaho 
containing rugged and unspoiled scenic, 
scientific, historic, and natural values, high 
mountain peaks, and unique alpine features, 
there is hereby established, subject to valid 
existing rights and permits for special uses 
of federally owned lands as may be reason- 
ably necessary for the exercise of such rights, 
the Sawtooth Mountains National Park 
(hereinafter referred to as the '"park"). The 
park shall comprise two units, the Sawtooth 
Unit and the White Clouds-Boulder Unit, 
and it shall consist of the lands, waters, and 
Interests therein within the boundaries of 
each such unit as generally depicted on the 
map entitled "Sawtooth Mountains National 
Park," numbered NP-SAW-20, 014, and dated 
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April 1970. The map shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the offices 
of the National Park Service, Department of 
Interior. The Secretary may make minor ad- 
justments in the boundaries of the park by 
publication of & notice to that effect, to- 
gether with a revised map or other boundary 
description, in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 2. Within the boundaries of the park 
the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Secretary”) may acquire 
lands, waters, and interests therein by dona- 
tion, purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds, or exchange, except that any prop- 
erty owned by the State of Idaho or any 
political subdivision thereof may be ac- 
quired only by donation. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall protect, admin- 
ister, develop, and maintain the park in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act 
of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as 
amended and supplemented (16 U.S.C. 1 et 
seq.). 

SEC. 4. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, for 
development, plus or minus such sums, if 
any, as may be indicated by engineering 
cost indices applicable to the types of con- 
struction Involved herein. 

SEC. 5. In order to facilitate the admin- 
istration, public use, and enjoyment of areas 
within the park and adjacent national for- 
est lands, and to provide for such admin- 
istration and use in an efficient and eco- 
nomical manner, the Secretary is authorized 
to enter into agreements with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture whereby administrative 
or public use facilities may be designated 
on lands within the park or on national 
forest lands, and constructed, operated, and 
maintained in accordance with plans agreed 
upon by the two Secretaries. Funds avail- 
able to the Secretary for the purposes of the 
park and funds available to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for purposes of the national 
forests shall be available to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

Sec. 6. Within two years from the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall review the area within the park, and 
shall report to the President in accordance 
with subsections 3(c) and 3(d) of the Wil- 
derness Act, his recommendation as to the 
suitability or nonsuitability of any area 
within the park, including the former prim- 
itive area, for designation as wilderness. 
Any designation of any such area as wilder- 
ness shall be accomplished in accordance 
with said subsections of the Wilderness 
Act. 

SEC. 7. The distributive shares of the re- 
spective counties of receipts from the na- 
tional forests from which the park is created, 
as paid under the provisions of the Act of 
May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 260), as amended 
(16 U.S.C. 500), shall not be affected by 
the elimination of lands from such na- 
tional forests by the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 8. With regard to valid claims to any 
lands within the park made under the 
United States mining laws, which are exist- 
ing on the effective date of this Act, a 
patent to any such claim hereafter issued 
shall convey title only to the minerals there- 
in, and title to the surface shall remain in 
the United States. 


S. 4213 
A bil to temporarily withdraw certain Na- 
tional Forest Land in the State of Idaho 
from the operation of the United States 
Laws, and for other p 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 'That, in or- 
der to permit adequate time to study and 
determine the provisions desirable and need- 
ed for management of the national forest 
lands in the Sawtooth, Challis, and Boise 
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National Forests in the State of Idaho shown 
on the map entitled, “Temporary Withdrawal 
Area—Sawtooth, Challis, and Boise National 
Forests" dated August 1970, which includes 
the Sawtooth and Boulder mountains and 
White Clouds peaks and which is on file and 
available for public inspection in the office 
of the Chief, Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, in order to assure the preserva- 
tion of and to protect the scenic, historic, 
pastoral, fish and wildlife, recreational, 
aesthetic, and other environmental values, 
such lands are hereby withdrawn, subject to 
valid and existing claims, from all forms of 
location and entry under, and operation of, 
the mining laws of the United States for a 
period of five years from the date of this Act. 
The Secretary of Agriculture shall, as soon as 
practicable after the date of this Act and no 
later than 60 days after such date, publish 
in the Federal Register a detailed description 
and map showing the boundaries of such 
area. 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby recognizes and 
declares the need for the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in exercising his authority 
under the Act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 35), 
as amended and supplemented (16 U.S.C. 
551), and otherwise consistent with the pur- 
poses and provisions of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 
852), to make provision for and take action 
to regulate and control the use of, and pro- 
tect the surface values of, the national 
forest lands described in section 1 of this 
Act, including, when deemed by him to 
be necessary, the control of the use of motor- 
ized and mechanical equipment for trans- 
portation over, or alteration of, the surface 
of such national forest land, 

Sec. 3. Patents shall not hereafter be is- 
sued for locations and claims heretofore 
or hereafter made in the area described in 
section 1 under the mining laws of the 
United States. This shall not be construed 
as preventing or interfering with the full 
exercise of the rights of the holder of a 
valid claim to further prospect, develop, and 
mine any such claim subject to compliance 
with the rules and regulations covering the 
national forest land on which any such claim 
is located. 

Sec. 4. If any provision of this Act is de- 
clared to be invalid, such declaration shall 
not affect the validity of any other provision 
hereof. 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
today I join my distinguished colleague, 
Mr. CHURCH, in introducing two meas- 
ures designed to protect the scenic at- 
tractions in an area of breathtaking 
beauty in south-central Idaho consist- 
ing of the White Cloud, Boulder, and 
Sawtooth Ranges. 

By way of background, on July 2, 1969, 
the Senate considered and passed S. 853, 
which established the Sawtooth Na- 
tional Recreation Area. This bill as 
amended, is designed to safeguard and 
enhance the outstanding natural beauty 
of the Sawtooth and White Clouds 
Ranges and to protect these fragile areas 
from overuse. Since the passage of S. 853 
a great deal of controversy has arisen 
over mining in the White Clouds area. 
After many meetings and much discus- 
sion, the four members of the Idaho 
congressional delegation have reached 
agreement on the legislative proposals 
which we introduce today to provide a 
suitable management program for the 
Sawtooth region. 

The first proposal which we introduce 
today, is designed to provide interim 
protection, not presently available, to 
the mountains which surround the Saw- 
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tooth Valley. These consist of the Saw- 
tooth, White Cloud, and Boulder Ranges. 
This interim protection would give the 
Forest Service authority to regulate road 
building and prospecting activities in the 
area, Such regulatory authority is nec- 
essary in order to prevent irreparable 
damage to the fragile granitic surface 
lands in this region. In addition, the bill 
would provide for a 5-year moratorium 
on all forms of location and entry under 
the mining laws of the United States. It 
should be pointed out that this provision 
does not extinguish valid and existing 
mining claims. 

This proposal, in conjunction with S. 
853, would go a long way toward provid- 
ing an adequate management program 
for the Sawtooth-White Clouds area. It 
is certainly feasible that this package 
could receive favorable action by both 
Houses during the current session of 
Congress. 

The second bill which we introduce to- 
day would create a national park in the 
uplands surrounding the Sawtooth Val- 
ley. We introduce this bill in order to give 
full scope to the options that are open 
to the people of Idaho. This Alpine 
region, which is a superlative mix of 
rugged peaks, wooded slopes, and moun- 
tain lakes and streams, is fully qualified 
for national park status. Such status, 
with the intended special supervision, 
which such designation brings, would 
clearly be of great benefit to this area. 

Here again, existing vested rights from 
prior mining claims would not be ex- 
tinguished. The Secretary of Interior 
would be authorized to issue such special 
use permits as may be reasonably neces- 
sary for the exercise of valid existing 
mining rights. The National Park Serv- 
ice, however, would regulate any mining 
operations to insure the greatest amount 
of protection for the scenic and ecological 
values in the White Clouds-Sawtooth- 
Boulder area. 

Mr. President, I believe that the two 
measures which Senator CHURCH and I 
introduce today, in conjunction with S. 
853, are of great significance to the peo- 
ple of Idaho, as well as to the people of 
the entire country. I have covered most 
of the accessible parts of Idaho by car 
and horseback and have visited many of 
the national parks and forests and I can 
assure my colleagues that this is a na- 
tionally significant area which is emi- 
nently worthy of the protection which 
we propose for it today and which is con- 
currently being proposed in the House 
by the two distinguished Representatives 
from Idaho. I am hopeful that this legis- 
lation, which is the result of a great deal 
of study over the years, receives expedi- 
tious consideration by both Houses. The 
Sawtooth-White Clouds-Boulder area 
deserves no less. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR MUSKIE TODAY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson) this 
afternoon, the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
MUSKIE) be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


FRESH DANGER IN CAMBODIA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, when the 
Nixon administration concluded its Cam- 
bodian military operation earlier this 
summer, it gave the American people to 
understand that our future military in- 
volvement in that torn country would be 
strictly limited. President Nixon himself 
indicated this would be our policy. 

The latest newspaper reports now in- 
form us that American planes are con- 
ducting bombing missions over Cambodia 
in response to requests from the Cam- 
bodia government. This directly con- 
tradicts assurances of the Nixon admin- 
istration that American air attacks 
within Cambodia would be restricted to 
the interdiction of enemy supply lines as 
required to protect American troops, and 
other allied forces, located across the 
border in South Vietnam. 

Nevertheless, the Washington Post re- 
ported on page 1 in its editions of 
August 5, 1970, that American jet fighter- 
bombers have now gone to the direct 
assistance of Cambodian troops and “will 
do so again when they are needed.” 

The Associated Press, in a dispatch 
printed in the Boston Globe of August 6, 
1970, reports that its correspondent, 
John T. Wheeler, witnessed direct sup- 
port of Cambodian troops by seven Amer- 
ican F-100 fighter-bombers. The dispatch 
quotes a Cambodian officer describing the 
American air strikes as “direct support 
for my battalion. Watch.” 

Certainly this operation extends be- 
yond the limitations President Nixon an- 
nounced on June 30 after American com- 
bat troops had been withdrawn from 
Cambodia. In his public announcement, 
the President listed seven guidelines. 
One of these states: 

We will conduct—with the approval of 
the Cambodian government—air interdiction 
missions against the enemy efforts to move 
supplies and personnel through Cambodia 
toward South Vietnam and to re-establish 
base areas relevant to the war in Vietnam. 


We do this to protect our forces in South 
Vietnam. 


There was not the slightest inference 
in the President’s statement that Amer- 
ican planes would soon be flying direct 
support missions on behalf of Cambo- 
dian troops. The conclusion we must 
draw is that our Cambodian incursion 
has simply added to the pernicious 
growth of American military operations 
in Indochina. We are now embarked 
upon a policy of creeping involvement 
in Cambodia. The Pentagon hastens to 
explain that our planes are merely car- 
rying out the air interdiction missions 
which the President authorized. But the 
Washington Post newsstory, to which 
I have already referred, carries this ex- 
change: 

In Saigon, a U.S. military spokesman was 
asked Tuesday: "Interdiction covers а lot 
of ground, doesn’t it?” His answer: “Yes, 


it does.” The spokesman would not elabo- 
rate, 


Direct air support of Cambodian 
forces by American aircraft would be 
prohibited by final enactment of the 
Cooper-Church amendment which 
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passed the Senate by a vote of 58 to 37 
on June 30 of this year. The thrust of 
this Senate action is to draw tight the 
pursestrings on the financing of expan- 
sionist military involvement in Cam- 
bodia. Direct air support operations 
have been taken in the face of this in- 
tended prohibition. 

A Washington Post editorial has 
pointed to the dangers of another Amer- 
ican misadventure if such air operations 
continue. In an editorial on August 7, 
the opennig sentence is a vivid one: 

That haunting and all too recognizable 
beast of the Indochina jungles, the two- 
toned commitment—also known as the 
heavy-footed undertaking and the creeping 
rationale—again seems to be on the prowl, 
this time in Cambodia. 


The editorial then points out, that de- 
spite Presidential assurances: 

The United States is conducting bombing 
raids in Cambodia that have only the most 
tenuous connection with the original ration- 
ale of interdicting enemy forces en route to 
Vietnam. As many as 50 planes a day are 
flying combat support missions for belea- 
guered units of the Cambodian army, and 
the Cambodian army being what it is, there 
are few active units in it which are not be- 
leaguered. 


Now, understandably, the Nixon ad- 
ministration is anxious to explain away 
the latest news dispatches. The New York 
Times reported on August 7 that De- 
fense Secretary Laird held a surprise 
press conference. His explanation is 
hardly reassuring. He stated that bomb- 
ing by American jets on August 5, 900 
feet in front of a Cambodian battalion 
at Skoun, was an integral part of a gen- 
eral interdiction campaign aimed at pro- 
tecting American Forces in South Viet- 
nam, Secretary Laird is then quoted: 

That particular area is very much related 
to the opening up of the sea area for supplies 
and so forth, and I would merely state that 
the decision was made by the commanders in 
the fleld that it was an important interdic- 
tion mission to destroy the, ah, in this case, 
I believe it was personnel. 


The elasticity of this concept of air 
interdiction is infinite. Measured by 
Laird’s definition, the American Air 
Force has been given the green light to 
extend an aerial umbrella over all of 
Cambodia. 

I also want to call attention to two ad- 
ditional newspaper articles. 

One appears in the New York Times 
on August 9, 1970, under the byline of 
James P. Sterba and is datelined Saigon. 
It discusses a confidential set of in- 
structions issued to unit commanders as 
to what they may say in respect to our 
air activities over Cambodia. 

The second is a column by Mary Mc- 
Grory in the Washington, D.C., Evening 
Star which is entitled “We Still Bomb 
the ‘Bad Guys’.” She points out that the 
American direct air support missions 
still have been unknown had it not been 
for John Wheeler, the AP reporter, who 
both witnessed and reported one. 

Miss McGrory then notes: 

The support missions are forbidden under 
the Administration’s own guide-lines, issued 
when ground troops were pulled out. They 
also are prohibited by the Cooper-Church 
amendment which in Section Four outlaws 
“any combat activity in the air above Cam- 
bodia in direct support of Cambodian forces.” 
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I ask unanimous consent that the six 
articles to which I have referred be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Boston Globe, Aug. 6, 1970] 


U.S. PLANES HiT ENEMY IN CAMBODIA IN 
STRIKE DESCRIBED AS DIRECT TROOP SUPPORT 


SAIGON.—U.S. planes struck at enemy posi- 
tions near Skoun yesterday, and Cambodian 
troops advancing in their wake recaptured 
part of the outskirts of that district capitol 
40 miles north of Phnom Penh. 

The Cambodian appeal for air support 
when three of their battalions trying to drive 
away a big Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
force on the last four miles to the key road- 
junction city, were caught in a fire fight. 

Associated Press correspondent John T. 
Wheeler, who witnessed the action, said seven 
American F100 fighter-bombers bombed and 
strafed enemy troops about three miles from 
Skoun. 

A Cambodian officer, directing the air 
strike from the ground, was asked two ques- 
tions: Were the strikes in direct support of 
his troops or were they against enemy sup- 
ply lines leading to South Vietnam? 

“This is direct support for my battalion. 
“Watch,” replied the Cambodian officer as an 
F100 dropped two 250-pound bombs after 
coming in at treetop level. 

The official U.S. position is that the planes 
fly interdiction raids in Cambodia “as appro- 
priate against enemy troops or material 
which could threaten U.S. and other free 
world lives in South Vietnam.” 

“We have nothing to add beyond our state- 
ment,” a U.S. Command spokesman said last 
night, referring to the U.S. position. 

The Cambodian officer directed the Skoun 
strikes in a radio exchange with an American 
pilot in an unmarked spotter plane. 

Wheeler said that while the troops battled 
into Skoun's outskirts, hard fighting prob- 
ably lay ahead because a strong enemy force 
is believed dug in there. 

A Cambodian commander at Sre Khlong 
45 miles southwest of Phnom Penh—where 
the enemy cut off Highway 4 leading to 
Cambodia’s south coast oil installations for 
three days this week—said that U.S. planes 
also struck the enemy in that region. 

The air raids came amid light fighting 
elsewhere in Cambodia and South Vietnam, 
save for a sharp clash 50 miles southwest of 
Da Nang, South Vietnam, at the allied camp 
at Kham Duc 13 miles from Laos. 

The U.S. Command said two Americans 
were killed and 14 wounded when North 
Vietnamese troops hit their night defensive 
position at Kham Duc, moving in under a 
60-round barrage of 82-mm mortars. 

Fifteen of the enemy were reported killed 
in the two hour battle, the first serious as- 
sault on Kham Duc since it was reopened 
three weeks ago to support allied operations 
near the Laotian border. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 5, 1970] 
AMERICAN PLANES BOMBING IN CAMBODIA 


U.S. officials in Saigon and Phnom Penh 
acknowledged Tuesday that American planes 
are bombing in Cambodia in response to re- 
quests from Cambodian authorities. 

In the pást, the White House and Pentagon 
have said U.S. air attacks inside Cambodia 
&re used only to protect American and other 
friendly forces across the border in South 
Vietnam. 

In Phnom Penh, U.S. officials conceded 
privately that American jet fighter-bombers 
have gone to the aid of embattled Cambodian 
troops in the past ànd will do so again when 
they are needed. 

“We are responding to anyone's request for 
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interdiction missions in the area of Cambo- 
dia,” one official in Saigon said. 

The direct air support has been given under 
a U.S. policy described by one official in 
Phnom Penh as “stay out of it if you can; 
provide assistance but don’t take a leading 
role." 

Under the guidelines, U.S. sources said, 
policy has been to urge the South Vietnamese 
air force to provide as much of the required 
air support as possible to the Cambodians. 

U.8. support would be made available only 
when South Vietnamese warplanes were fully 
committed elsewhere. 

American officials have been reluctant to 
discuss U.S. air support for the Cambodians 
possibly because of the lack of any clear 
policy statement from Washington follow- 
ing the June 31 deadline for U.S. troop in- 
volvement in Cambodia. 

In Washington, administration officials said 
there had been no change in U.S. policy but 
they noted that “oftentimes there are an- 
cillary effects" from U.S. air attacks that 
could make it appear that they were carried 
out to aid Cambodians. 

The official U.S. position, repeated Tues- 
day by a Pentagon spokesman, has been that 
American planes are participating in “inter- 
diction" of Communist supply routes and 
bases in Cambodia. 

In Saigon, a U.S. military spokesman was 
asked Tuesday: “Interdiction covers a lot 
of ground, doesn’t it?” His answer: “Yes, it 
does.” The spokesman would not elaborate. 

Informed sources disclosed that as many as 
50 American fighter-bombers, each carrying 
about eight tons of bombs and rockets are 
taking part each day in raids on Cambodian 
territory. 

The U.S, Command in Saigon repeated its 
earlier statement that U.S. air attacks in 
Cambodia are directed at “enemy troops or 
material which could threaten U.S. and other 
free world lives in South Vietnam.” But 
other officials gave the impression that 
American planes are also attacking Vietcong 
and North Vietnamese troops that threaten 
Cambodian forces. 

“If the Cambodians say there is an enemy 
troop concentration or supply area at a given 
point,” said one source, "and U.S. bombers 
go in to interdict, this seems well within 
President Nixon’s ground rules.” 

“We sometimes get a peripheral or side 
benefit,” said another official. “If it happens 
to be enemy troops, we're not going to com- 
plain. But officially it's interdiction." 

The Cambodian deputy commander in the 
Kiri Rom area southwest of Phnom Penh 
told newsmen Monday that U.S. Air Force 
Phantoms were supporting his troops by reg- 
ularly bombing enemy forces in his area, 
which 1s miles west of any known enemy 
supply route to South Vietnam. 

In Phnom Penh & Cambodian military 
spokesman claimed Wednesday that allied 
air strikes have killed 1,500 Communist 
troops southwest of the capital since Monday. 

The spokesman said 1,000 of the Commu- 
nists were killed by Cambodian air force raids 
about 75 miles southwest of the capital, and 
the bodies of another 500 were found by 
Cambodian troops sweeping near Sre Khlong, 
about 50 miles southwest of Phnom Penh. 

The spokesman said that to the northeast, 
Communist troops still occupied buildings 
around the marketplace at Skoun. 

Sporadic action was also reported near the 
center of Kompong Thom and an adminis- 
trative post at Prey Totung was attacked by 
the Vietcong. 

He said three battalions of Cambodian re- 
inforcements were trying to drive the Com- 
munists out of Skoun, 35 miles northeast of 
Phnom Penh. The road to the south still was 
closed and the spokesman advised newsmen 
not to travel on it. 

On Highway 4, about 50 miles southwest 
of Phnom Penh, Cambodian troops Tuesday 
found the bodies of 11 civilians apparently 
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gunned down by Vietcong recently. Several of 
the bodies were decomposed and one was be- 
lieved that of a European man. 

In Vietnam, fighting fiared up in three 
areas of the Mekong Delta, and South Viet- 
namese forces reported killing 56 Commu- 
nists while losing eight killed and 51 
wounded, 

About 200 of 600 Vietnamese prisoners be- 
ing moved by ship from Conson Island in 
the South China Sea to a prison near Saigon 
revolted and freed themselves from their 
shackles Tuesday while the vessel moved up 
the Saigon River shipping channel, but they 
were brought under control by Vietnamese 
navy forces. 

The Thai government, meanwhile, report- 
edly has launched an emergency mobiliza- 
tion plan to give weapons training to men 
and women in four provinces on the border 
with Cambodia. Sources said the volunteers 
would be allowed to buy arms and ammuni- 
tion at reduced rates, 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 7, 1970] 
A FAMILIAR BEAST IN THE CAMBODIAN JUNGLE 


That haunting and all too recognizable 
beast of the Indochina jungles, the two- 
toned commitment—also known as the 
heavy-footed undertaking and the creeping 
rationale—again seems to be on the prowl, 
this time in Cambodia. In pulling American 
ground forces out of that newly troubled 
land at the end of June. Mr. Nixon had broad- 
cast assurances that future American opera- 
tions there would be confined to air actions 
mounted for the purpose of protecting Amer- 
ican lives back in South Vietnam. In spirit 
though assuredly not in letter, the President 
has seemed anxious to respect the intent 
of the Senate which, in the Cooper-Church 
amendment to the foreign military sales act 
and in the Armed Service Committee’s lan- 
guage in the military procurement bill has 
plainly opposed a policy of supporting the 
government of Lon Nol. 

It now turns out, however—who can say 
he is really surprised?—that the United 
States is conducting bombing raids in Cam- 
bodia that have only the most tenuous con- 
nection with the original rationale of inter- 
dicting enemy forces en route to Vietnam. 
As many as 50 planes a day are flying com- 
bat support missions for beleaguered units 
of the Cambodian army, and the Cambodian 
army being what it is, there are few active 
units in it which are not beleaguered. Ameri- 
can military officials chose to say that the 
planes are interdicting “enemy troops or 
material which could threaten U.S. and other 
free-world lives in South Vietnam.” And 
Secretary Laird appears further to have 
broadened the definition of “interdiction.” 
But as a Cambodian officer told a correspond- 
ent while American F-100s circled over а 
local battlefield, “This is direct support for 
my battalion, watch.” And down came the 
planes, with bombs, napalm and incendiary 
bullets in turn. 

Senator Mansfleld voiced his alarm to the 
Senate on Wednesday. "If this continues," 
he warned, "it could mean that we will have 
& repetition of what happened in Vietnam; 
namely, that first we will provide air sup- 
port, then send advisers, then deploy troops, 
and thus get into a full-fledged war." We do 
not think things will continue that far, to a 
“full-fledged war." Nonetheless, the inade- 
quate performance of the Cambodian army, 
despite American air support and South Viet- 
namese help too; and the planned expan- 
sion of the American aid program in Cam- 
bodia from $8 million to $30 million; and 
the increasing isolation of the Lon Nol gov- 
ernment in one corner of the country; and 
its deepening dependence on the United 
States—all these developments are extreme- 
ly upsetting. The argument for confining 
American raids strictly to border and trail 
interdiction of Vietnam-bound men and ma- 
terial grows stronger by the day. 
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[From the New York Times, Aug. 7, 1970] 
Lamp Denies Jets SUPPORT CAMBODIANS 
(By Neil Sheehan) 


WASHINGTON, August 6—Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin R. Laird reiterated today the 
Nixon  Administration's contention that 
American planes were not giving close air 
support to Cambodian troops despite eye- 
witness press reports to the contrary. 

In a surprise Pentagon news conference 
this morning, Mr. Laird said bombing by 
American jets yesterday, 900 feet in front of 
a Cambodian battalion, was part of a gen- 
eral interdiction campaign aimed at protect- 
ing American forces in South Vietnam. Yes- 
terday’s bombing at Skoun, he said, was 
aimed at preventing the Vietnamese com- 
munists from reopening sea supply routes 
through Cambodian coastal towns. 

"That particular area," Mr. Laird said, "is 
very much related to the opening up of the 
sea area for supplies and so forth, and I 
would merely state that the decision was 
made by the commanders in the field that it 
was an important interdiction mission to 
destroy the, ah, in this case, I believe it was 
personnel.” 


CITES "OVERALL PROGRAM” 


“These interdiction missions are flown 
when it is felt that the personnel is of suf- 
ficient magnitude, or the supplies, or the 
build-up, or it does have an effect on the 
overall program which we have in Vietnam,” 
he continued. 

Skoun is a road-junction town 35 miles 
northeast of Phnom Penh, the Cambodian 
capital. The nearest coastal town, Kompong 
Som, the port formerly known as Sihanouk- 
ville, is 80 miles southwest of Phnom Penh. 
Mr. Laird did not explain how Skoun could 
be connected with coastal supply routes. 

According to a dispatch of The Associated 
Press, a Cambodian captain called in Amer- 
ican jets to bomb and napalm an enemy 
force that had halted an attack by his bat- 
talion aimed at retaking Skoun. 

In normal military terminology, inter- 
diction is the bombing of rear area supply 
lines or enemy troops that are not engaged 
with friendly forces, Close air support, on 
the other hand, is the bombing of an enemy 
force that is in contact with allied troops. 

Mr. Laird was asked, in light of what hap- 
pened at Skoun, how he could continue to 
maintain that the Administration was not 
providing close air support for the Cam- 
bodians. 

“It depends on what you refer to as inter- 
diction, I think. I believe it is [interdiction],” 
he said. “It’s very difficult to get these forces 
together in large numbers and to get con- 
centrations of supplies, The VC and the 
North Vietnamese are now following a policy 
of trying to concentrate their supplies and 
their build-up of supplies, material and 
men around population centers, and you 
have to have forward air controls so that 
you can be in a position where you protect 
civilians.” 

Mr. Laird's comments today appeared to be 
another attempt by the Administration to 
ward off charges that it is providing the 
Cambodians with close air support, which 
would be prohibited by the Cooper-Church 
Amendment, attached by the Senate to the 
Foreign Military Sales Act earlier this sum- 
mer, but not yet accepted by the House. 

Designed to block a step-by-step increase 
in an American military commitment to 
Cambodia, as took place in Vietnam, the 
amendment specifically forbids the use of 
American planes for "any combat activity 
in the air above Cambodia in support of 
Cambodian forces." 

Mr. Laird made clear today that the Ad- 
ministration's definition of interdictory 
bombing in Cambodia to protect Americans 
in South Vietnam encompasses virtually all 
of Cambodia, or along the sanctuary areas, 
or along the river route. 
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He acknowledged that there would be 
"certain ancillary benefits" for the Cam- 
bodians in this bombing, but did not specify 
what these benefits would be. 


A PENTAGON EXPLANATION 

Asked to explain the difference between 
Mr. Laird's "ancillary benefits" and close air 
support, Jerry W. Friedheim, a Pentagon 
spokesman, said: 

“The difference is how it looks to the 
Cambodians and how it looks to us. How 
it looks to the Cambodians is that these 
ancillary benefits are direct support for his 
troops. It looks to us like an interdiction 
campaign conducted in the context of our 
interdiction operations aimed at protecting 
the safety and security of our forces in South 
Vietnam and the Vietnamization program 
and keeping our casualties down and so 
forth." 

Mr. Laird also denied telling Congressmen 
that American troops would be out of com- 
bat in South Vietnam by May of 1971. Repre- 
sentative Clark MacGregor, the Republican 
Senatorial candidate in Minnesota, opposing 
former Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey, 
has been quoting Mr. Laird to this effect. 

Mr. Laird said he had deliberately avoided 
giving anyone a timetable for ending Ameri- 
can involvement in the war. He explained 
that he had, however, both in public and in 
private meetings with Congressmen many 
times described the various phases of the 
Vietnamization program. 

Phase One ends in May of 1971 and its 
end, Mr. Laird has said, will entail the hand- 
ing over of “ground combat responsibility” 
to the South Vietnamese. Mr. Laird has never 
defined what “ground combat responsibility” 
means. 

“Now if anyone wants to draw conclusions 
and draw up their own timetables based 
upon these broad, general applications of 
the Vietnamization program, they are doing 
that on their own,” Mr. Laird said. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 9, 1970] 
DIRECTIVE ON U.S. Arr ROLE 
(By James Р, Sterba) 


SAIGON, SoUuTH VIETNAM, Aug. 8.—The 
United States military command here has 
issued a confidential set of instructions to 
all unit commanders on what to say when 
asked about American air operations in 
Cambodia. 

The instructions were issued after Amer- 
ican reporters in Cambodia said they had 
witnessed United States jet bombers flying 
close air support misisons for Cambodian 
troops fighting the Communists—something 
President Nixon said would not be done after 
American troops withdrew from Cambodia 
on June 30. 

Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird has 
insisted that American pilots are flying only 
interdiction missions, that is, bombing strikes 
along enemy infiltration routes designed to 
block the flow of men and materials to the 
battlefields. Close air support is bombing and 
strafing of enemy positions actually on the 
battlefield to help Cambodian ground troops 
in combat. 

United States officials here had denied that 
American pilots were flying close support 
missions in Cambodia until American news- 
men reported watching such missions and 
listening to conversations between the Amer- 
ican pilot of a plane and an English-speaking 
Cambodian soldier directing him from the 
ground, 

INSTRUCTIONS CONFIDENTIAL 


The classified instructions were issued two 
days ago under a cover sheet marked “confi- 
dential.” In them, commanders are ordered 
not to make any statements other than the 
following: 

“The United States policy on air opera- 
tions in Cambodia is to conduct operations 
to interdict enemy supplies, communications 
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and personnel when in the judgment of U.S. 
commanders, such operations will have an 
ancillary effect that directly benefits the pres- 
ent Government in Cambodia, but the reason 
for carrying on air activities in Cambodia is 
the interdiction of supplies, material and per- 
sonnel in order to protect Americans in Viet- 
nam, the Vietnamization program, to en- 
hance continuing American withdrawals and 
to reduce American casualties.” 

The instructions also warned: “Public 
statements will not go beyond the above 
directly or by allusion, nor will specific de- 
tails on any mission or numbers of missions 
be discussed.” 


STATEMENT IS READ 


Today, at the afternoon military briefing, 
the United States military spokesman refused 
to say whether close support missions for the 
Cambodians were being flown by Americans. 
Rather, he simply read the policy statement. 

Meanwhile, outside the briefing room, 
South "Vietnamese newsboys were selling 
Stars and Stripes, the authorized daily news- 
paper of the United States armed forces. On 
page six was an article saying Secretary of 
Defense Laird avoided comment on the wit- 
nessed close air support missions. 

Next to the article was a United Press In- 
ternational photograph purporting to show 
a United States Air Force F-100 jet bomber 
dropping his bombs next to Cambodian 
troops in battle. The airplane in the photo is 
large enough to identify it as an American, 
not a South Vietnamese jet. The South Viet- 
namese have none. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 10, 1970] 
We STILL BOMB THE “Bap Guys” 
(By Mary McGrory) 

The best explanation of why U.S. planes 
are bombing in support of Cambodian gov- 
ernment troops may be found in the tran- 
script, just published, of hearings held in 
May before Sen, Stuart Symington’s sub- 
committee on U.S, Security Agreements and 
Commitments Abroad. 

The witness was Maj. Сеп. Richard С. 
Ciccolella, an old Asian hand, now chief of 
staff of the 1st Army. 

“We have never really hurt these people 
badly enough,” the general told Symington 
when the Senator asked him how he would 
go about winning the war. “When you hurt 
them badly enough—I don't care who they 
are—they are going to quit.” 

To the general, the struggle in Cambodia 
is the scenario of a John Wayne movie, with 
good guys and bad guys. Here are his views 
of the past and present regimes in that 
unhappy country: 

“Because of his deep-seated hatred of the 
U.S., I regard Sihanouk with disfavor, How- 
ever, I consider General Nol, whom I also 
know, to be an outstanding man and a 
friend of the U.S.” 

That is a fair reflection of the White 
House view, too, although various officials 
have said we are not committed to the 
preservation of the Nol government, 

It also is claimed that we have always 
bombed Cambodia, and Defense Secretary 
Melvin R. Laird insists the current raids are 
“interdictions” undertaken to damage en- 
emy supply lines in the name of protect- 
ing troops in Vietnam. 

Senate Democratic Leader Mike Mansfield, 
noting that the targets were “one hell of 
& long way from the Ho Chi Minh trail,” 
plaintively requested that we "call things 
what they are." 

It is a preposterous request to address to 
an administration which called a full- 
throated invasion of Cambodia “an incur- 
sion” and a President who speaks of the 
transition to “a peacetime economy” as the 
source of our economic ills. 

Nobody would have known about the raids 
except for an Associated Press reporter, John 
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Wheeler, who was on the scene and heard 
the Cambodian government commander call 
on the U.S. bombers for help. Secretary Laird 
lamely countered that the United States 
does not answer all such calis. 

The support missions are forbidden under 
the administration’s own guidelines, issued 
when ground troops were pulled out. They 
also are prohibited by the Cooper-Church 
amendment which in subsection 4 outlaws 
“any combat activity in the air above Cam- 
bodia in direct support of Cambodian 
forces." 

The authors of the amendment, Sens. 
John Sherman Cooper, R-Ky. and Frank 
Church, D-Idaho, are protesting this con- 
tradiction of the Senate will. 

President Nixon, who kept the Senate in 
the dark on the Cambodia invasion, seems 
unlikely to be abashed. His apologists will 
doubtless point out that the amendment has 
no statutory force, since the House refused 
to take any action whatever and the measure 
has been struck for three weeks in a House- 
Senate conference committee. 

Besides, the President acts these days like 
а man who has won the war for public 
opinion at home. He knows that the House 
wil countenance anything done under the 
guise of "protecting American boys." 

Administration spokesmen, confident that 
the end-the-war bill in the Senate is doomed, 
are getting bolder. Veterans' Administration 
chief Donald Johnson, speaking in Los An- 
geles on July 25, excoriated Sens. Hatfield 
and McGovern and 22 other dove co-sponsors 
as “salesmen of surrender, selling the ‘sell- 
out’ like some sell used cars or potato chips.” 

The President, like two presidents before 
him, feels that with a little more pressure, 
he can bring the war to a victorious con- 
clusion. 

At his last press conference, he said, "We 
are ending the war.” With students scattered 
and anti-war fever below normal, he ap- 
parently feels he can, in the surgical, air- 
power way favored by Republicans since 1964, 
bomb the enemy to terms. 

Gen. Ciccolella last May expressed the 
philosophy that prevails in the White House 
and dictates the missions: 

“Time has run out for the Communists 
on the battlefield of Vietnam, and no one 
knows it better than the Communists them- 
selves." 

The President's only task apparently 1s 
to get them to admit it in Paris. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, do I 
have any time remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator's time has expired. At 
this time the Chair is to recognize the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Idaho may be recognized for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I have 
asked for this time to commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho for point- 
ing up what I believe to be a most dis- 
turbing development with reference to 
the Cambodian situation, and that is 
what appears to be very heavy and direct 
American air support of the Cambodian 
forces which, as the Senator said, is not 
only in violation of the Cooper-Church 
amendment, but also in violation of the 
repeated assurances the administration 
has given Congress and the American 
people that we would not become involved 
in the direct support of any particular 
regime in Cambodia. 
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I commend the Senator not only for the 
foresight he had months ago in offering 
the amendment that he did, which would 
have prevented this type activity, but also 
for the succinct remarks he has made 
here today. 

As the Senator knows, I intend to ad- 
dress myself to the Cambodian situation 
presently. 

Mr. CHURCH. I know the Senator has 
that intention and I look forward with 
much anticipation to his address. I plan 
to be here while he delivers it and hope 
to participate in a colloquy with him at 
some point during, or following, his ad- 
dress. 

I can only say that the most recent 
developments above Cambodia under- 
score the need to enact the Cooper- 
Church amendment into law. I hope it 
will prove possible to reach some agree- 
ment in the conference now going on, so 
that we can bring back the Military Sales 
Act with the Cooper-Church amendment 
still affixed to it and still substantially 
intact. 

The single purpose we have in mind, as 
the Senator well knows, is to prevent the 
United States from assuming a new set of 
obligations to another government in 
Indochina without the consent of Con- 
gress. 

I should think the recent expansion of 
the air war over Cambodia is but another 
danger sign pointing to the wisdom of 
erecting a legislative barrier against our 
involvement in a widening war in Indo- 
china, taken on surreptitiously and dis- 
closed only because of the diligence of a 
few newspaper reporters, all of which 
flies in contradiction of assurances here- 
tofore given the American people by the 
President himself. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I again commend the 
Senator, and I wish him well in his ef. 
forts in the conference in connection 
with the Cooper-Church amendment. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is recog- 
nized under the previous order for not 
to exceed 30 minutes. 


THE CAMBODIAN TRAGEDY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, there 
are two basic points I want to make to- 
day about the invasion of Cambodia by 
American and South Vietnamese troops 
last spring and the events which have 
followed. First, the Nixon administration, 
in my opinion, is deceiving the American 
people in claiming an important military 
victory in Cambodia that will shorten 
the war in Indochina. Second, it is a 
betrayal of the humanitarian principles 
of the American people for us to disrupt 
or destroy the lives of the people of little 
Cambodia to serve some dubious tactical 
purpose of our own in the country next 
door. The destructive impact of the in- 
vasion on the Cambodian people and the 
continued pillage by South Vietnamese 
forces and American bombers as just de- 
tailed by the Senator from Idaho, is a 
moral and political disaster. 

We are being sold a malodorous bill of 
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goods under a false label and at a price 
none of us would wish to pay. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota yield for a question? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I would prefer to 
finish the address and then I will be 
happy to yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

The full costs remain to be assessed. 
But the grim tabulations of American 
lives lost and mangled in Cambodia— 
scrupulously left out of the proud ac- 
counting of captured booty—reveal 339 
dead; 1,501 wounded. And neutral Cam- 
bodia, the unwilling but relatively undis- 
turbed host for small Communist sanc- 
tuaries on its border a few months back, 
now finds some two-thirds of its territory 
held or contested by Communist forces. 
Vietcong forces, once confined to small 
border areas, are now shelling the capi- 
tal of Cambodia. 

The venture into Cambodia has been 
described as a military success, Even 
some of its critics have begrudgingly ac- 
cepted that assessment, perhaps in the 
charitable hope of averting embarrass- 
ment for the President. 

But it is now becoming clear that the 
invasion was a military and political 
blunder. It saved no American lives; it 
cost American lives. It saved no Cam- 
bodian lives; it cost Cambodian lives and 
is making that little country and its 
gentle, amiable people the suffering 
pawns of a war they neither understand 
nor support. 

Consider the terrific costs to Cam- 
bodia. There appear on that land now 
the same scars—from the heavy bom- 
bardment of American and Vietnamese 
warplanes—that have disfigured South 
Vietnam. Peaceful rural villages are dis- 
rupted. Civilians die by firepower which 
cannot distinguish between enemy and 
innocent. 

A report to the New York Times in 
early July is illustrative. Correspondent 
Sydney H. Schanberg told of Cambodian 
women being forced to strip by South 
Vietnamese soldiers in order to get at 
any jewelry that had been hidden in 
their clothes. Quoting directly from his 
account: 

In Prey Koth, where most of the villagers 
were robbed of their meager savings and 
valuables, there were 33 thatch houses. 
Twenty-eight were sacked by the South Viet- 
namese. 

"Please help us," an old farmer pleaded 
with a Western visitor, "Please do every- 
thing you can to stop this from happen- 
ing to us again." 


Note that this punishment is not in- 
flicted under any pretense that “it is 
for their own good" as we have some- 
times maintained in South Vietnam. It 
is happening simply because the Cam- 
bodians got in the way of our war in 
Vietnam. Just as Vietnam was pressed 
into service as the battlefield for our 
misguided and counterproductive effort 
to contain Asian Communism, Cambodia 
is now being dis"upted because we believe 
our tactical military interests justify 
this sacrifice of innocent people. The 
Cambodians who suffer now do so in con- 
siderable part, because we think it may 
help in our effort to strengthen the hold 
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of the Thieu-Ky government upon the 
Vietnamese. 

And what have been the gains to the 
United States of all of this? Have we 
achieved the objectives announced by 
the President. when he explained last 
spring why we were attacking Cambodia? 
We have neither found nor destroyed the 
Communist central headquarters which 
the President said was a basic objective 
of the invasion. Neither have we ended 
the threat of Communist sanctuaries in 
Cambodia. Rather, the Communist forces 
previously confined to a border strip 
have now fanned out across most of 
Cambodia. 

We captured a few tons of rice, but 
that is easily replenished from the rich 
Cambodian harvest. Boasting of cap- 
tured rice in a rice-surplus area such 
as Cambodia is so ridiculous that it can 
only reveal how really desperate the 
President was to find some reason, how- 
ever superficial, to justify a mistaken 
venture. 

The President has made much over the 
capture of arms and ammunition. But 
the enemy in South Vietnam was armed 
prior to the invasion and it is still armed. 
If what we captured would last them 6 
to 8 months, as advertised, then they 
will continue fully equipped because ac- 
cording to American commanders in the 
field, we captured only 30 to 50 percent 
of the surplus stocks stored in Cambodia. 
Moreover, they probably placed little re- 
liance on the obsolete weapons we carted 
back. Only 2,000 of the 15,251 individual 
weapons captured were of the AK-47 
model currently in use. And in any case. 
the weapons, too, can be replenished, 
with relative ease and the enemy has 
plenty of time. 

The assertion that we should be en- 
couraged by the results of the invasion 
because it illustrated the ambition and 
competence of the South Vietnamese 
Army and improved their morale is in- 
credible. If they needed battle testing, 
they certainly had ample opportunity 
to engage the enemy in their own country 
where most forces usually fight, whether 
or not they do on someone else's soil. 

If they were competent, they would 
not need sideshows next door to prove 
it. The only unique information about 
ARVN coming out of Cambodia is that 
they enjoy fighting where they are not 
strongly contested and that they have a 
disturbing tendency to act like a 12th 
century conquering army toward the 
people they '*liberate'"—looting villages, 
assaulting women, and mistreating the 
civilian population. 

I might say parenthetically, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that numerous observers have re- 
ported that the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong forces in Cambodia are 
much more considerate in dealing with 
the Cambodian villagers than are the 
South Vietnamese troops. Admittedly, 
this may be from a shrewd judgment of 
how to win the support of the villagers, 
but whatever the explanation, I do not 
find it an encouraging report. 

I find it appalling, particularly since 
South "Vietnamese stil operating in 
Cambodia no longer have with them the 
restraining influence of American troops. 
Any Southeast Asian observer has known 
of the longstanding enmity between the 
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Cambodians and the Vietnamese which 
adds a serious complication to our “un- 
leashing” of South Vietnamese forces in 
the Cambodian countryside. From the 
standpoint of Cambodia, the sequence of 
events beginning with the replacement 
of Prince Sihanouk by Lon Nol followed 
by the American and South Vietnamese 
invasion was a national catastrophe 
that is tearing the little country apart. 

But let us return to the beginning, 
recalling that the seizure of weapons and 
the elevation of ARVN morale were post 
facto reasons for the invasion. 

In his April 20 announcement on troop 
withdrawals, the President gave no hint 
of concern about the threat to American 
forces in Vietnam posed by the guerrilla 
forces in Cambodia. He said: 

We finally have in sight the just peace 
we are seeking. We can now say with con- 
fidence that pacification is succeeding. We 
can now say with confidence that the South 
Vietnamese can develop the capability for 
their own defense. And we can say with 
confidence that all American combat forces 
will be withdrawn. 


Secretary of State Rogers reassured 
the House Armed Services Appropriations 
Subcommittee on this specific issue on 
April 23, 3 days after the President’s 
speech, in a statement he subsequently 
expunged from the record: 

We have no incentive to escalate. Our 
whole incentive is to deescalate. We recognize 
that if we escalate and get involved in Cam- 
bodia, that our whole program is defeated. 


Meaning, presumably, the program of 
Vietnamization. 

And he told the subcommittee that no 
ground forces would be sent to Cam- 
bodia. 

Just 1 week later, the invasion was 
launched. Only two groups were fore- 
warned. An assortment of Legion and 
VFW officials and retired officers knew 
about it because the President told them. 
The North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
knew about it because they saw it com- 
ing. But the Congress—the elected rep- 
resentatives of the American people— 
could not be trusted or consulted; not 
even the committees with jurisdiction 
over military and foreign affairs. 

The President said on April 30, some 10 
days after his speech on the progress of 
Vietnamization, in announcing the rea- 
sons for the Cambodian invasion: 

Tonight, American and South Vietnamese 
units will attack the headquarters for the 
entire Communist military operation in 
South Vietnam. 


But there was no enemy “Pentagon” 
and it was not attacked. The most per- 
manent and least mobile installation 
captured was a laundry, hardly an essen- 
tial element of command. In fact, the 
New York Times had earlier reported on 
April 4, 3 weeks before the invasion, 
that the enemy headquarters had been 
moved out of Cambodia and into South 
Vietnam. 

Official pronouncements quickly 
dropped the capture of COSVN as the 
purpose of the assault. But the deception 
did not end there. 

Quoting. again from the President's 
April 30 statement: 

The enemy in the past two weeks has 
stepped up his guerrilla actions and he is 
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concentrating his main force in these sanc- 
tuaries that you see in this map, where they 
are building up the large massive attacks оп 
our forces and those of South Vietnam. 


The President then pointed to several 
sanctuaries right along the South Viet- 
namese border where he said the enemy 
was concentrating his forces in prepara- 
tion for massive attacks on our forces in 
South Vietnam, but 3 days later, on May 
2, Robert Kaiser reported in the Wash- 
ington Post: 

Military sources said today that they were 
not sure what President Nixon was talking 
&bout Thursday night when he described on 
television à large and recent Communist 
buildup in Cambodia. 


Defense Secretary Laird was not sure, 
either, On May 14, he told a breakfast 
meeting of reporters—listen carefully to 
this, Mr. President—that: 

Starting about mid-April, we found the 
(enemy) forces facing 1n the opposite direc- 
tion and moving away. There was not as 
great a military confrontation. The risk to 
American forces (going into Cambodia) was 
much less. 


These statements simply cannot be rec- 
onciled. The President told us the enemy 
was building up for large massive attacks 
on our forces in Vietnam; yet, at the 
same time, the Secretary of Defense re- 
ported the enemy was moving in the op- 
posite direction. It cannot be that the 
President acted to prevent an attack 
from the enemy’s rear. 

Look, then, at another aspect of the 
situation prevailing when the invasion 
was launched. The nimble neutralist gov- 
ernment of Prince Sihanouk had been 
deposed, and Lon Nol was in the process 
of attempting to consolidate his power 
in Cambodia. Ironically, one method he 
employed was the harassment and mur- 
der of Cambodians of Vietnamese origin, 
taking advantage of ethnic antagonisms 
to increase his own popularity. In addi- 
tion, probably with the expectation that 
American help would be forthcoming, 
he directed his small military forces to 
move toward Communist sanctuaries. 

This prodding of the beehive produced 
the natural result, in amounts well be- 
yond the protective capacity of Cambo- 
dian forces; Lon Nol sent out urgent ap- 
peals for help, lest his government fall 
immediately to advancing Vietcong 
forces. 

During his consideration of those re- 
quests, the President heard strong op- 
position from Members of Congress, in- 
cluding the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. He could not 
have been unaware of the deep hostility 
to any U.S. involvement with propping up 
the new Cambodian Government. And 
that hostility was present for the best of 
reasons, at least for anyone who could 
recall the origins of our involvement in 
Vietnam. 

Militarily, the prospects could not have 
been worse. Cambodia's sole defense has 
been its neutrality. Whereas South Viet- 
nam had been blessed with billions in 
military assistance prior to its near mili- 
tary and political collapse in 1964, Cam- 
bodia had only a ragtag army with an 
assortment of weapons from an assort- 
ment of countries, including China and 
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the Soviet Union—doubtful sources of 
replacements and spare parts. Secretary 
Laird offered the best possible illustration 
of the Cambodian Army's impotence by 
pointing out that only a third of the Com- 
munist forces in Cambodia were involved 
in the strikes which preceded our inva- 
sion. Yet, Phnom Penh was near collapse. 

Also parallelling the story in Vietnam, 
any U.S. support of Lon Nol would result 
in our identification with an illegitimate 
government in power only because of its 
contempt for the processes of self-deter- 
mination that is professed as our single 
remaining aim in South Vietnam. For us 
to intervene would aline the United 
States with the destruction of Cambodian 
land and people, and would establish Lon 
Nol as an American puppet in the eyes 
of his nationalistic countrymen. In short, 
involvement offered another venture 
doomed militarily and politically from 
the start, and it offered another great 
opportunity for communism in Indo- 
china. 

While such considerations dominated 
discussions of aid to Cambodia on Capi- 
tol Hill, the President was apparently 
being moved by other factors. I suspect 
the greatest was his realization that his 
Vietnamization strategy was becoming 
less and less viable, in large part because 
of events in Cambodia. 

As he said on April 30: 

Cambodia . . . has sent out a call to the 


United States, to a number of nations, for 
assistance. Because if this enemy effort suc- 
ceeds, Cambodia would become a vast enemy 
staging area and a springboard for attacks 
on South Vietnam along 600 miles of 
frontier. 


Those words, in my view, gave a broad 
hint of the real reason for the invasion, 
as did another phrase from the same 
statement: 

I have concluded that actions of the 
enemy in the last 10 days clearly endanger 
the lives of Americans who are in Vietnam 
now and would constitute an unacceptable 
risk to those who will be there after with- 
drawal of another 150,000. 


During those 10 days, it will be re- 
called, Secretary Laird told us that 
enemy forces were facing the opposite 
direction. 

I submit, therefore, that our forces 
were sent into Cambodia, not only to 
capture the elusive Communist head- 
quarters, nor to capture tons of rice and 
weapons, nor to field test the South 
Vietnamese Army, but at least in con- 
siderable part we went in to rescue the 
Lon Nol government from imminent col- 
lapse. That, indeed, may have been a 
primary goal, 

To defuse congressional and public 
opposition, however, the President de- 
vised a different rationale. His tactic 
seems to have been to open a second 
front in the Cambodian theater, thus re- 
moving some of the military pressure on 
Phnom Penh, while avoiding the appear- 
ance of a direct involvement in yet 
another Asian country. 

All along, that purpose has been de- 
nied. According to Secretary Rogers, for 
example: 

We don’t intend to become involved mili- 
tarily in support of the Lon Nol government 
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or any other (Cambodian) government... 
Now obviously some of the things we are 
doing have peripheral effects. There are divi- 
dends that flow to the present government 
because it keeps the enemy off base. But 


that’s not our primary purpose, and that 
will not be our purpose in the future. 


Mr. President, the President’s own 
words belie such assertions. Any doubts 
that remain on that score should cer- 
tainly be set to rest by events of the 
past week relating to American air mis- 
sions over Cambodian territory to which 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) 
has just addressed himself. 

It should be recalled that the Presi- 
dent set careful guidelines for air inter- 
diction when U.S. ground troops were 
withdrawn. He said it would be limited 
to countering enemy efforts to move sup- 
plies. and personnel through Cambodia 
toward South Vietnam and to reestablish 
base areas relevant to the Vietnam war. 

But now Secretary Laird admits that 
American aircraft have been bombing in 
support of Cambodian forces holding 
Cambodian population centers. A Pen- 
tagon spokesman confirmed that mili- 
tary commanders are responding to 
Cambodian requests for air strikes. 

Yet, Mr. Laird tosses up another se- 
mantic smokescreen. The Pentagon 
maintains that the guidelines are not 
being violated, with the explanation that: 

When they catch enemy troops in the 
open, they will go after them even if there 
happen to be Cambodian troops around. 


And Secretary Laird says that there 
will continue 

To be ancillary benefits to the Cambodian 
ground operations. But the primary mission 
is interdiction. 


Mr. President, this is patently absurd. 
Are we to believe that Cambodian troops 
just happen to be-around the routes of 
supply to South Vietnam covered by the 
President's guidelines? Are we to be- 
lieve that those routes conveniently run 
by Cambodian population centers in need 
of protection? Are we to believe that 
Cambodian troops just happen to be lo- 
cated in the areas where the Cambodians 
have requested air strikes? 

Mr. President, the pattern of decep- 
tion has continued long enough. We are 
today and we have since May first, both 
directly and through the South Viet- 
namese, been operating in direct support 
of the Lon Nol government. That was at 
least one reason for the invasion. It is 
a reason for the air strikes. It is a rea- 
son why South Vietnamese forces still 
remain in Cambodia. How long will the 
administration deny the obvious? 

There is more at stake here than the 
credibility of the Nixon administration. 
That question is serious enough. But 
beyond that, if we understand why the 
Cambodian venture was undertaken, we 
learn volumes about the prospects for 
the administration's Indochina policy. 
And let us be frank, Mr. President. Not 
one of us can claim to know at this point 
all of the reasons behind this poorly ex- 
plained invasion move. 

Specifically, we learn that far from 
assuring the success of Vietnamization, 
the Cambodian invasion signaled its 
weakness. 
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According to the President's own 
statements, Vietnamization cannot suc- 
ceed if the Lon Nol regime falls and 
Cambodia becomes a 600-mile-long sanc- 
tuary for the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong. But the Lon Nol government 
apparently cannot survive without exten- 
sive military support from the United 
States and South Vietnam. And the 
dilemma is further compounded by the 
fact that each step in our military pur- 
suit of the Communists into Cambodia 
weakens Lon Nol politically with his own 
people, because of the destruction and 
suffering it imposes upon the people of 
his beleaguered land. Meanwhile, Amer- 
ican forces are left holding the bag in 
South Vietnam while a large South Viet- 
namese Army forages in Cambodia to the 
dismay of much of the Cambodian popu- 
lace. It is not possible either for the 
United States or Vietnam to achieve 
military success in a widening guerrilla 
war with declining numbers of troops. 

Mr. President, the Attorney General, 
John Mitchell has advised those who 
feel the administration is retreating on 
school desegregation to watch actions 
rather than words. He suggests there is 
more to be learned from what the admin- 
istration does than from what it says. 

The same principle applies with equal 
force to the President's Indochina policy. 
And when employed on that front, Cam- 
bodian action is revealed as an effort to 
conceal another costly, futile expansion 
of the war. 

It is difficult to believe that so many 
years of hopeless effort in Indochina 
have failed to convince this administra- 
tion that we cannot maintain a govern- 
ment to our liking in Saigon or other 
Southeast Asia capitals, The President’s 
policy of “decisive moves" with refer- 
ence to Cambodia is as barren as the 
gradual escalation that was abandoned 
more than 2 years ago and which 
many of us criticized in earlier admin- 
istrations. 

We have heard protests in- recent 
weeks from supporters of the admin- 
istration's policy who say they resent 
any implication that they are less de- 
voted to peace than those of us who take 
& different view. They argue that the 
President is moving toward peace, that 
he is withdrawing American troops, and 
that he deserves the plaudits of those 
who despise this tragic conflict. 

The President doubtless does want 
peace in Vietnam, but I do not believe 
his present course will move us in that 
direction. I intend shortly to address 
myself in greater depth to the Presi- 
dent's so-called Vietnamization policy, 
which I see as a device for keeping us 
involved in Indochina—not a method 
for extricating us. I have tried today, 
however, simply to place in better per- 
spective what I believe to have been a 
mistaken action in extending the war 
so rashly across the face of Cambodia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the article by Mr. Schanberg to 
which I referred to be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the New York Times, July 2, 1970] 


LOOTING By SAIGON Untrs STIRS CAMBODIAN 
HATRED 
(By Sydney H. Schanberg) 

PNOMPENH, CAMBODIA.—Looting and pil- 
lage of Cambodian towns by South Viet- 
namese troops is increasing and has become 
а serious problem here at a time when the 
two countries, traditional enemies, are trying 
to establish an alliance against North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong forces. 

Publicly, both governments say that the 
problem is under control, and there is clearly 
& commitment at the top to try to contain 
it. But earlier this week, two regiments of 
South Vietnamese troops moving up from 
southern Cambodia to help out at a trouble 
spot 35 miles north of Pnompenh left behind 
а trail of pillage in at least four villages and 
towns—and a residue of Cambodian fear and 
hatred. 

In one of the looted villages, Prey Koth, 
about 12 miles southwest of Pnompenh, the 
farm people told a visitor how the South 
Vietnamese soldiers came into their thatch 
houses late on Sunday afternoon and, hold- 
Ing all protesters at gunpoint, stole gold, 
money and rice and undressed some of the 
women to get at the Jewelry they had hastily 
hidden inside their clothes. 


SIMILAR COMMENTS MADE 


At a news conference Monday Premier Lon 
Nol of Cambodia said, when asked about 
earlier South Vietnamese looting, “Where 
there are injustices, the (South) Vietnamese 
command deals with them severely. There 
was some confusion at the beginning. But it 
is being regularized now.” 

South Vietnamese officials have made sim- 
ilar comments in this joint attempt to keep 
the mounting anger in the countryside from 
undermining the new alliance. 

A growing number of informed observers 
here—noting reports that the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong troops have treated vil- 
lagers reasonably well, paying for their food, 
for example, instead of stealing it—fear that 
the South Vietnamese pillage could spur 
some villagers into joining the enemy. 

So far, only four South Vietnamese soldiers 
are reported to have been charged with loot- 
ing. These four, a battalion commander and 
three of his soldiers, are said to be awaiting 
court-martial for the sacking two weeks ago 
of Kompong Speu, a provincial capital 30 
miles southwest of Pnompenh. 

Some Western diplomats believe that the 
problem, if not checked, could seriously 
weaken the already uneasy relationship be- 
tween Pnompenh and Saigon. And some for- 
eign military experts feel that if the looting 
continues to spread, it could produce a situ- 
ation in which South Vietnamese troops 
would be brought into Cambodia only for 
quick strikes in embattled areas and then 
would be taken back to South Vietnam 
immediately. 

There is a minority point of view, however, 
that holds that the situation is indeed fairly 
well under control and that the behavior of 
the South Vietnamese is relatively normal 
for soldiers under battle pressure. According 
to this view, the South Vietnamese troops are 
showing “considerable restraint” considering 
the massacre of more than 1,000 ethnic Viet- 
namese here by Cambodian soldiers in the 
early stages of this war two and a half 
months ago. 

One foreign military attache here acknowl- 
edged that the increased looting was “a bad 
thing” but said he wished reporters would 
not write about it because he felt publicity 
would exacerbate the situation. 

In Prey Koth, where most of the villagers 
were robbed of their meager savings and val- 
uables, there are 33 thatch houses. Twenty- 
eight were sacked by the South Vietnamese. 

“Please help us,” an old farmer pleaded 
with a Western visitor, “Please do everything 
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you can to stop this from happening to us 
again.” 

The South Vietnamese troops arrived in 
Prey Koth at 4 Р.М. on Sunday afternoon. 
They had picked it as a place to camp for 
the night before making the final leg of the 
journey to their destination north of Pnom- 
penh, Longvek, the site of a Cambodian arms 
depot under enemy pressure. 

A half mile by dirt road off Route 4, Prey 
Koth is a poor but pretty village in the shade 
of tall trees and bambo clumps; its 200 people 
depend for their livelihood on a scanty rice 
crop and the crude sugar they make from the 
juice of the palm-tree fruit. 


GIRLS RUN FOR SAFETY 


As soon as the villagers saw the South Viet- 
namese trucks pull up on Sunday, they 
forced all their young girls to run for safety 
to a village about a mile away. Rapes have 
been reported in some of the early looting 
rampages, but none recently. 

The s immediately began swarming 
through Prey Koth, grabbing chickens and 
sacking the houses, most of which are on 
stilts. 

One woman, Huy Kam, 33 years old, who 
seemed to be still in a state of shock and kept 
wringing her hands, said, “I hate them for 
this. I was so afraid they would kill me.” 
She said she had shoved all her savings, 
about $55 and a gold necklace in her pocket 
and had tried to run from the soldiers but 
that they had caught her and taken every- 
thing. 

Other villagers came forward to tell sim- 
ilar or even more pitiful stories. 

Another woman, Leng Lim, 44, said the 
South Vietnamese had undressed her to get 
at the gold-jewelry she had hidden in her 
skirt. Her 69-year-old brother, Ek Muong, 
begged them to stop. 

"I'm so old I couldn't do anything,” said 
the brother, a bent bony man who walks with 
а cane. “They pointed a gun at me. So I had 
to stand there and watch while they took the 
clothes off my sister." 

A pregnant woman was forced to undress 
because the soldiers accused her of using her 
Swollen stomach to hide things under her 
Skirt. She said that as she undressed, they 
kept & knife at the neck of her three-year- 
old daughter. Her husband was working three 
miles away at the time. 

Some observers say that the looting is un- 
derstandable because the South Vietnamese 
Soldiers are poorly paid and therefore look 
upon their campaign in Cambodia as a 
chance to enhance their income. 

But no matter what explanation is given, 
the fact of growing Cambodian hatred for the 
Vietnamese remains, and this is a bad sign 
now that American troops have withdrawn 
from Cambodia and the country—its own 
army poorly trained and equipped—is left 
largely dependent on the South Vietnamese. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes, so that I may be permitted to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota for yielding for a question. 

I have a copy of the Senator’s state- 
ment, which I believe has been distribut- 
ed to the press, and on the third line of 
that press release I find this statement: 

First, the Nixon administration is deceiv- 
ing the American people in claiming an im- 
portant military victory in Cambodia that 
will shorten the war in Indochina. 
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As I recall the Senator's statement, in 
reading his statement this morning, he 
said: 


First, the Nixon administration—— 


Then I think he introduced the words 
in my opinion, is deceiving the American 
people. 

I presume that what the Senator in- 
tends to do is to modify the statement. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I will stand on either 
statement, whichever the Senator pre- 
fers. 

Mr. HANSEN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator, then, whether he 
is aware of the fact that a recent Harris 
poll discloses that some 61 percent of 
the American people in this country have 
indicated that they support the position 
of the President in Cambodia. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes, I am aware of 
that, I would say to the Senator; and I 
would like to cite it as exhibit 1 of proof 
that the American people have been de- 
ceived. 

Mr. HANSEN. Would it be fair to say, 
then, that despite what the President 
has said and despite what 61 percent of 
the people say, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is saying that he 
and 39 percent who may not agree with 
the President are better able to discern 
what have been the actions of the Presi- 
dent insofar as a deception is concerned 
rather than to agree with the 61 percent 
who agree with the President and not 
with the distinguished Senator? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Let me say to the 
Senator that, as he knows, I have been 
speaking out against our policy in South- 
east Asia for many years. During most 
of that time, considerably less than 39 
percent of the American people, in vari- 
ous public opinion polls, agreed with the 
warnings that I and other Members of 
the Senate were issuing. Most of the 
American people during the greatest 
share of that dissent over the last 6 or 
7 years have tended to believe the Presi- 
dent when he told them that we had to 
send in more and more troops and more 
and more planes and more and more 
military operations of all kinds. Most 
people tended to believe the President 
when he said that victory was just 
around the corner, that we could see 
light at the end of the tunnel, and that 
if we would just quit raising questions 
about the war, everything would go well. 
It turns out that all those predictions 
were wrong and that just about every- 
one now realizes that the minority who 
issued the early warnings against our 
involvement in Southeast Asia were 
right, even though they were in the mi- 
nority. 

What I suggest to the Senator today 
is that the President of the United States 
is in a very powerful command position, 
both in terms of committing American 
forces abroad and in commanding pub- 
lic attention for the explanation of his 
actions. 

I do not find it very hard to understand 
why the public opinion polls at the pres- 
ent time show that some 61 percent of 
the American people tend to go along 
with the President when he says it was 
necessary to invade Cambodia in order 
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to get out of Vietnam. I think it is a mis- 
take in judgment. I think the American 
people have been misled. I think they 
were misled, also, as to the purposes of 
that invasion. I think it is & mistake for 
the President to announce on nationwide 
television that we are moving in to cap- 
ture the central headquarters of the en- 
tire Communist apparatus in Southeast 
Asia and then, after the event, explain 
that the military operation has been & 
success because we captured some rice 
and some modest supplies of weapons 
which were largely obsolete. 

What I am saying to the Senator here 
today is that I am surprised that even 
39 percent of the American people have 
been able to see through this very 
strenuous effort on the part of the Presi- 
dent to sell the American people on the 
necessity of this invasion. I can only say 
that I think it is a mistake in judgment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator's additional time has 
expired. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the Harris survey to which I 
earlier referred, as published in the 
Washington Post of today. 

There being no objection, the Harris 
survey was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Tue HARRIS SURVEY: 61 PERCENT Now BELIEVE 
NIXON JUSTIFIED IN CAMBODIA MovE 
(By Louis Harris) 

In the aftermath of the U.S. move into 
Cambodia, 61 per cent of the American peo- 
ple believe that President Nixon was “justi- 
fied" in ordering the action. 

Perhaps the most significant finding of a 
special Harris Survey on Cambodia is that 
Mr. Nixon has scored an impressive turn- 
around in what seemed to be a growing 
credibility gap over the Vietnam war. 

Between May 25 and 30, after the dispatch 
of troops into Cambodia and again between 
July 25 and 30, after their return, cross sec- 
tions of households across the nation were 
asked: 

“As far as the war in Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia is concerned, do you think President 
Nixon has been frank and straightforward 
about the war, or do you think he has not 
told the American people the real truth 
about the situation there?” 


Frank and straightforward: Percent 


Not only did the President’s credibility 
rating sharply improve, but confidence that 
he would keep his pledge of troop withdrawal 
from Vietnam also turned completely around. 
The two cross sections were asked: 

“President Nixon has said that we still 
will be able to withdraw 150,000 U.S. troops 
from Vietnam by next May. In view of the 
operations in Cambodia, do you think he 
will be able to bring back the 150,000 U.S. 
troops by then or not?” 


Will be able to: 
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They were also.asked: 

"In. undertaking the military operations 
in Cambodia, do you think the Vietnam war 
has now been widened into a bigger war in 
all of Indochina, including Lacs and Cam- 
bodia, or do you think the move into Cam- 
bodia prevented a widening of the war?" 
Prevented widening of war: 

July 46 

Мау 
War has been widened: 


By 57 to 23 percent, a majority believe that 
U.S. troops were successful in destroying 
North Vietnamese bases in Cambodia. By 
56 to 24 percent, the public also denies the 
allegation that the incursion was a “mis- 
take.” In addition 55 percent agree with Mr. 
Nixon’s claim that by moving into Cambodia, 
“the lives of American fighting men in Viet- 
nam were protected.” 

Just after the action started, most people 
believed that Mr. Nixon “had widened the 
war in Indochina—by 53 to 33 percent.” But 
now that U.S. troops have been taken out of 
Cambodia and the fighting in Vietnam has 
tended to wind down, a plurality of the pub- 
lic (42 to 29 percent) holds the view that 
“the war has been prevented from widening.” 

The public also has reversed its view that 
Mr. Nixon “did not act properly by not ask- 
ing permission of Congress to commit U.S. 
troops in Cambodia." Just after the action 
started, a majority was critical of the pro- 
priety of Mr. Nixon’s action, by 54 to 37 per- 
cent. Now, by a narrow 45 to 42 percent, most 
people say the President's course of action 
was "proper," even though Congress was by- 
passed. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN, The Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHvRCH) has been here since 
10 o'clock and served notice before I 
spoke. As a courtesy to him, if the Sen- 
ator from Kansas would agree, I would 
like to yield to the Senator from Idaho 
first and then to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Certainly. 

Mr. CHURCH. First, I commend the 
Senator for his very forthright analysis 
of the Cambodian episode. I was par- 
ticularly struck by his statement that 
today nearly two-thirds of Cambodia is 
either held, or being contested for, by 
Communist forces. Prior to the American 
invasion, something like 10 percent of 
the Cambodian territory was held by the 
Communists. Yet, we are told by the 
President that this operation was the 
most successful in the whole course of 
the war. 

It seems to me that, as time passes, 
agrowing number of Americans will come 
to agree with the position taken today 
by the Senator from South Dakota. In 
the past, he has been proved right again 
and again, and I think he will be proved 
right once more on Cambodia. 

As a matter of fact, I recall the 
day the President invited Members of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs to the White House, shortly 
after the invasion commenced, to ex- 
plain the reasons why he had ordered 
American troops into Cambodia. I con- 
cluded, based upon his explanation and 
the answers he gave to the questions 
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asked at that time, and I said publicly, 
that the President had “taken a large 
gamble for a small prize.” I stated: 


If he wins the gamble, he gains no more 
than the temporary removal of the border 
sanctuaries in Cambodia, to which the en- 
emy will soon return. If he loses the gamble, 
the enemy reprisal could well take the form 
of a Communist takeover of Cambodia. 


I issued that statement on May 5, 
5 days after the American invasion 
began. 

Today, as the Senator observes, more 
than half of Cambodia has fallen into 
Communist hands, while Communist 
troops contest for two-thirds of Cambo- 
dia. Phnom Penh itself is under siege. 

It may be that 61 percent of the 
American people now believe that the 
Cambodian operation was a great suc- 
cess, but I think that, in a few more 
months, they will come to realize that 
what really happened was that we 
pulled the plug on Cambodia and it went 
down the drain. 

I commend the Senator for his ad- 
dress, and I forecast that he will once 
more be proved right in days to come. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Idaho for his intervention and 
for what he said about my being right 
in the past, when of course it applies 
with even greater relevance to his own 
analysis of this situation over the years. 
I cannot recall a single prediction that 
the Senator has made that has not 
proved to be accurate in light of subse- 
quent events. I am confident that the 
judgment both of us share on this mis- 
taken venture into Cambodia will, one 
day, be the prevailing view of most of 
the American people. 

That is why it is so important for us 
to continue to report these developments 
as we have, and why it is so important 
for discussions of this kind to take place 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Now I yield to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me say to 
the junior Senator from South Dakota 
that I am particularly interested in pages 
9 and 10 of his prepared remarks where- 
in he indicates, that some of us resent 
the implications and are less devoted to 
peace. I perhaps fall in that category. I 
believe that a majority of Senators sup- 
port President Nixon, whether Democrat 
or Republican, because he has a plan for 
peace. The Senator from Kansas has lis- 
tened to the criticisms of the Senator 
from South Dakota since coming to the 
Senate in January of last year; but I 
have yet to hear the junior Senator from 
South Dakota offer his plan for peace in 
Southeast Asia unless it is somehow 
wrapped up in the amendment to end the 
war, which I designate the amendment 
to lose the peace, to walk out, to surren- 
der, if you will, Mr. President, to charge 
off the deaths of 50,000 young Americans, 
and to have asylum somewhere, as the 
so-called end the war amendment pro- 
vides—perhaps in South Dakota, perhaps 
in Oregon, perhaps in Kansas—I am not 
certain where. 

It is one thing to criticize the Presi- 
dent, as the Senator from South Dakota 
does so very frequently and constantly; 
but we must recognize that President 
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Nixon has withdrawn 120,000 troops from 
Southeast Asia. He has announced the 
withdrawal of another 150,000 troops, 
which will be 80 percent of combat troops 
withdrawn by next May 15. 

The Senator from South Dakota, of 
course, was opposed to the Cambodian 
incursion. Many of us have expressed 
doubts, but the Senator from South Da- 
kota omitted one crucial element, which 
was given by the President, namely, that 
the incursion into Cambodia was nec- 
essary for the protection of American 
forces—— i 

Mr. McGOVERN, I did list that in—— 

Mr. DOLE (continuing). And to keep 
the Vietnamization program on schedule. 

Mr. McGOVERN, I did list that as one 
of the—— 

Mr. DOLE. This morning, I heard & 
CBS news report from the Cambodian 
border that they had not seen a Viet- 
cong in over a month. The reporter on 
CBS indicated the Cambodian venture 
was successful, that 2 or 3 months ago the 
Vietcong and the North Vietnamese were 
all over the area, but today they have to 
go out and search for them. 

I would remind the Senator from South 
Dakota that casualties have been reduced 
as a result of the Cambodian incursion. 
It did not bring about complete and 
total victory, nor permit the withdrawal 
of all U.S. troops immediately. 

Talk about deception. That term might 
be applied to the so-called end-the-war 
amendment, which I call the lose-the- 
peace amendment, because it says in 
effect that at the end of this year we shall 
pull out of Southeast Asia whatever the 
situation. 

If we want to discuss deception, and 
Iassume we will, as the Senate gets into 
the so-called end-the-war amendments, 
to make a blanket criticism of President 
Nixon, who is making progress toward 
peace in Southeast Asia and also in the 
Middle East, does a disservice to him. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Let me respond to 
the Senator from Kansas in two ways, 
and very briefly. 

First, with reference to the importance 
of the critics having an alternative an- 
swer to our policy in Southeast Asia, this 
comment has always intrigued me. The 
real alternative was to have listened to 
what the critics were saying years ago, 
not to commit American forces. 

The Senator from Kansas and the 
President of the United States for years 
have advocated the course we have been 
following in Vietnam until it proved to 
be a disaster. 

No one in this country in past years 
was any more consistent in advocating 
every step of our escalation in military 
involvement in Southeast Asia than 
Richard Nixon, who is now the President 
of the United States. As early as 1954 he 
was advocating sending American forces 
there. He advocated that from that time 
until he became convinced, in the 1968 
presidential campaign, that it had driven 
his predecessor from office and it was 
only since that point that he has emerged 
as an advocate of withdrawal from 
Southeast Asia. 

The basic alternative to our involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia was not to have 
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made this series of errors over the past 10 
years. But I do want to say to the Sena- 
tor—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK). The time of the Senator from 
South Dakota has expired. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I do want to say to 
the Senator that I have offered an alter- 
native plan to this disastrous and indefi- 
nite continuance in Southeast Asia, and 
that is to withdraw on a ‘time ‘certain, 
to set up a timetable, to notify Saigon, to 
notify the enemy, and to notify the 
American people that on such-and-such 
a date ali American forces will have been 
removed. I think that is the way to dis- 
engage. I do not believe we will ever get 
out by this kind of vague promise; that 
we will withdraw American forces but, 
dependent only upon the capacity of the 
South Vietnamese regime to continue the 
war, and dependent only on what North 
Vietnam and the Vietcong do—which, in 
& sense, gives the veto over American 
foreign policy into. the hands of both 
Saigon and Hanoi. I object to that. 

Mr. DOLE. Let me say to the Senator 
from South Dakota that President Nixon 
has been in office only 18 months. He was 
not President in 1954, neither was he 
President in 1964 when this body voted 
88 to 2 to approve the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution. 

Those facts speak for themselves. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, unfor- 
tunately, I came into the Chamber at the 
end of this colloquy, but I did hear the 
suggestion that President Nixon, when 
he was Vice President, was in favor of 
our involvement in Vietnam. 

I have in my possession a letter writ- 
ten by a man who served in high office in 
the Eisenhower, the Kennedy, and the 
Johnson administrations. In his letter, 
he points out very clearly that the sug- 
gestion of involving the United States of 
America with troops in Southeast Asia 
was suggested by, I believe, Mr. Rostow 
and, it was turned down by the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

As the letter states quite vehemently, 
their purpose was to send instructors 
and advisers but not involvement. 

So that I want the record to show, so 
far as I am concerned, that it is my 
understanding, from the letter written 
by John McCone, who is well known and 
highly regarded and has served in many 
administrations, that this is his state- 
ment and puts that on the record, which 
I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
state for the Recorp, also, under my 
name, at this time. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio for 
permitting me a few minutes in which to 
make these remarks. 

Mr. HANSEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier in the day, there was 
a discussion on the Senate floor about 
the Cambodian operation. Since the Sen- 
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ate was then operating under a time- 
limitation agreement, there was not suffi- 
cient opportunity to respond to the re- 
marks of the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. MCGOVERN). 

May I say, Mr. President, that I and 
my colleagues on this side of the aisle 
are most grateful to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Youna) for his 
kindness and forbearance in giving us 
the time that he did. He was most con- 
siderate. 

The Senator from South Dakota made 
some very serious charges which should 
not go unchallenged. As I indicated in 
my earlier remarks, a recent Harris sur- 
vey showed that 61 percent of the Amer- 
ican: people support the President in the 
action he took in Cambodia. 

This view has grown stronger as the 
weeks have passed and people have begun 
to realize the effects which those opera- 
tions have had. They believe that, rather 
than widening the war, these operations 
have helped to limit it, to protect our 
forces, and to insure our Vietnamization 
program. 

Iam ata loss to understand the reason 
for such accusations as the Senator has 
made. Throughout this episode the Presi- 
dent has been frank and forthright, as 
security permitted, on the purposes of 
the operation. 

On June 3, for example, the President 
said: 

First we have eliminated an immediate 
danger to the security of the remaining 
Americans in Vietnam and thereby reduced 
our future casualties. Second, we have won 
some precious time for the South Vietnamese 
to train and prepare themselves to carry the 
burden of their national defense so that our 
American forces can be withdrawn. Third, 
we have insured the continuance and success 
of our troop withdrawal program. On April 20 
I announced an additional 150,000 Americans 
would be home within a year. We will keep 
our timetable for troop withdrawals. 


On June 30, as his promise on the 
withdrawal of American troops from 
Cambodia was being kept, the President 
said: 

We have eliminated an immediate threat 
to our forces and to the security of South 
Vietnam—and. produced the prospect of 
fewer American casualties in the future. We 
have inflicted extensive casualties and very 
heavy losses in materiel on the enemy. We 
have ended the concept of Cambodian sanc- 
tuaries immune from attack upon which the 
enemy military had relied for five years. We 
have dislocated supply lines and disrupted 
Hanoi's strategy in the Saigon area and the 
Mekong delta. We have effectively cut off the 
enemy from resupply by sea. We have, for the 
time being, separated community main force 
units from guerrillas in the southern part of 
South Vietnam. This should provide a boost 
to pacification efforts. We have guaranteed 
the continuance of our troop withdrawal 
program, We have bought time for the 
South Vietnamese to strengthen themselves. 
We have witnessed visible proof of the suc- 
cess of Vietnamization as the South Viet- 
namese performed with skill and valor and 
competence. 


In his remarks the Senator from South 
Dakota sought to belittle the accomplish- 
ments of the operation. Just to keep the 
record clear, I submit a brief summary 
of what was actually accomplished. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the statistics I have prepared 
be printed in the Recon» at this point. 

There being no objection, the statistics 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1. We captured or destroyed a great deal 
of supplies: 14 million pounds of rice; nearly 
15 million rounds of small arms ammuni- 
tion; over 120,000 rounds of rocket, mortar 
and recolless rifle ammunition; over 25,000 
weapons. 

2. We killed or captured about 13,500 com- 
munist troops—11,349 killed; 2,328 captured. 

3. There already has been a reduction in 
U.S. casualties in South Vietnam: in that in 
the five week period ending August Ist the 
number of U.S. killed in South Vietnam 
totaled 354—the lowest rate for any equiva- 
lent period in 444 years. 

4. The rate of enemy attacks particularly 
in the southern parts of South Vietnam has 
decreased. 

5. We have been able to continue our pro- 
gram for the withdrawal of U.S. forces which 
would have been jeopardized if the com- 
munists had been able to expand their sanc- 
tuaries without challenge. 

6. A contributing factor in this has been 
the increase in confidence and effectiveness 
of South Vietnamese armed forces. 

7. The communists also know they will 
never again be able to use those sanctuaries 
without the danger of challenge. This makes 
it harder for them to use them in the future 
and means that they will have much more 
difficulty than before to prepare and mount 
large unit attacks against our forces or 
against South Vietnamese cities, 

8. We should emphasize that the U.S. did 
not attack a neutral Cambodia as critics 
allege. The U.S. attacked enemy bases in 
Cambodia with the approval of the Cam- 
bodian government, It was the communists 
not the United States who violated the Cam- 
bodian neutrality. 

9. And with all of this Cambodia is still 
fighting valiantly to preserve its freedom 
in the face of North Vietnamese aggression. 
A country which was threatened by the most 
blatant aggression is now defending itself. 
Though the situation is still serious there our 
actions in the sanctuaries helped to give the 
time for this country to develop its ability 
to resist. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, these 
are convincing reasons why the American 
people believe as they do and support the 
President in this operation. 

Mr. President, in the Washington Daily 
News of today, August 11, 1970, there is 
published an article written by Don Tate, 
entitled “Cambodia Success Claimed.” I 
ask unanimous consent that that article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoMMANDER ANSWERS CHARGES: CAMBODIA 
Success CLAIMED 
(By Don Tate) 

Lone BINH, SOUTH VIETNAM,—Despite the 
bitter controversy it aroused, the general 
who commanded some 22,000 American troops 
in the Cambodian incursion said today he is 
more firmly convinced than ever of the opera- 
tion's basic success. 

Since his troops rolled back into South 
Vietnam more than a month ago. Lt. Gen. 
Michael S. Davison, 53, a tall, slow-talking 
West Point graduate, has had a chance both 
to re-evaluate the success and consider the 
charges of failure leveled by foes of the 
campaign. 

Gen. Davison assumed his second field force 
command on April 15 and found himself 
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thrown into the breach with only days to 

mount the American offensive which kicked 

off May 1. In a wide-ranging interview he 

sought today to set the record straight on 

some of the criticism of that incursion, 
COUNT CHALLENGED 

Critics have claimed that captured booty 
counts were systematically inflated thru 
command levels in order to make the Cam- 
bodian venture look good to the American 
people. 

Gen. Davison's answer: “The only thing I 
can tell you is that right from the beginning 
we made every effort to get an accurate ac- 
counting of what we had taken ... Gen. 
Abrams (Cregihton W. Abrams, U.S. com- 
mander in Vietnam) never said a damned 
word to me about how much . ... 

“All I said to the division commanders was 
that they had to account for these captured 
materials just like they would account for 
equipment in their divisions. Fundamentally, 
when your own future operations depend on 
how badly you've hurt the enemy, you don't 
want to make any false assessments.” 

Gen. Davison's latest figures exceed in im- 
pact those given out earlier by the White 
House. “We've concluded that we left behind 
only 15 per cent of the material the enemy 
had in there (the storage areas) originally," 
he said. 

"I'm fully aware that the President said we 
captured 60 per cent... .I don't know if the 
Wnite House took into account what the 
trucks (two columns of 10 enemy trucks each 
which escaped) moved out, what our B52s 
and tactical fighter planes destroyed, the 
amount of ammunition the enemy fired at us 
while we were in there, and so ... I must say 
in some area where we'ye found enemy mail, 
he's giving us credit for capturing more than 
Ithought we had." 

Critics say the allied charge into Cam- 
bodia sent Red forces scattering thruout 
that small country, triggering a chain reac- 
tion which might well doom Cambodia. 

Gen. Davison's reply: "Part of the commu- 
nist plan was to seize control of large areas of 
Cambodia, which they embarked on in early 
April . .. They were already embarked on 
this project well before we went in (on May 
1), and 1t can be documented. When (Prince) 
Sihanouk was overthrown March 18, the 
communists had a whole new ball game, and 
they recognized 1t. 

"At that point the planning on the part of 
COSVN (Central Office for South Vietnam— 
Red headquarters located then and now in 
Cambodia) was to get another offensive going 
in South Vietnam. The last week in March 
they dropped that and started seizing larger 
areas of Cambodia and setting up a liberation 
movement. 

"At that time their 272nd Regiment moved 
deeper into Cambodia toward Kompong 
Cham, and their 175th Regiment moved 
deeper into Cambodia toward Kratie, and 
took it in early April, and another newly 
formed regiment went off to the northwest 
across the Mekong River, All of. that activity 
started weeks before we went in.” 

Other critics charged the allies didn’t 
achieve all they started out to achieve (did 
not take COSVN, for example) in the two 
months the Americans were in Cambodia, and 
that the continued presence of thousands of 
South Vietnamese (ARVN) troops inside 
Cambodia is only imperiling South Vietnam 
now. 

LACK SURPRISE EFFECT 


Gen. Davison conceded that “if we had had 
more planning time, and had the authority, 
we could have struck simultaneously into all 
areas and impose a greater strain on the 
communists.” 

“Undoubtedly,” he went on, “they moved 
some stuff out after we first went across the 
border (ARVN troops had crossed April 29, 
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two days before the Americans, and crossings 
that followed were staggered days, sometimes 
weeks apart, losing the surprise value of mass 


simultaneous assault). 
"If he had gone in all &t once, I don't think 


they would have been able to do that. Even 
so, it was still tremendously effective and I 
believe has bought an insurance policy for 
the Vietnamization program." 

Gen. Davison stressed that enemy activity 
in the lower half of South Vietnam has 
dropped off nearly 50 per cent in the 11 prov- 
inces around Saigon since the Cambodian in- 
cursion, adding that as long as ARVN forces 
continue to control highways 1 and 7—im- 
portant links in Cambodia for enemy troops 
and supplies moving toward South Viet- 
nam-—the enemy “is going to have an awful 
rough row to hoe to reverse the trend in the 
delta and around Saigon.” 

Gen. Davison's overall view of the Cambo- 
dian fighting was less optimistic. He said that 
in Cambodia, it is the Lon Nol forces which 
travel "the rocky road." 

"Whether they can pull it off, I don't 
know," he said. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the 
article begins: 

Despite the bitter controversy it aroused, 
the general who commanded some 22,000 
American troops in the Cambodian incursion 
said today he is more firmly convinced than 
ever of the operation’s basic success. 

Since his troops rolled back into South 
Vietnam more than a month ago, Lt. Gen. 
Michael S, Davison, 53, a tall, slow-talking 
West Point graduate, has had a chance both 
to re-evaluate the success and consider the 
charges of failure leveled by foes of the cam- 


paign. 


Ishall not read the remainder of the 
article, except to call attention to two 
parts that I think are particularly 
significant: 

Critics say the allied charged into Cam- 
bodia sent Red forces scattering thruout 
that small country, triggering & chain reac- 
tion which might well doom Cambodia. 

Gen. Davison's reply: “Part of the commu- 
nist plan was to seize control of large areas 
of Cambodia, which they embarked on in 
early April. .. They were already embarked 
on this project. well before we went in (on 
May 1), and it can be documented. When 
(Prince) Sihanouk was overthrown March 
18, the communists had a whole new ball 
game, and they recognized it. 


Then finally, Mr. President, in response 
to charges made by many, including the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota—and I quote from his statement as 
shown in his press release as of today: 

But it is now becoming clear that the in- 
vasion was a military and political blunder. 
It saved no American lives; it cost American 
lives. 


Let me, in order that the record might 
be set straight, read what General Davi- 
son, the man who conducted the Cam- 
bodian incursion, said: 


Gen. Davison stressed that enemy activity 
in the lower half of South Vietnam has 
dropped off nearly 50 per cent in the 11 prov- 
inces around Saigon since the Cambodian 
incursion, adding that as long as ARVN 
forces continue to control highways 1 and 7— 
important links in Cambodia for enemy 
troops and supplies moving toward South 
Vietnam—the enemy “is going to have an 
awful rough row to hoe to reverse the trend 
in the delta and around Saigon.” 


Mr. President, I think it is important 
that the people of this country under- 
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stand what the facts are. I think it is 
important that we hear both sides of this 
Story.Ispeak this afternoon in order that 
those who are interested enough—and I 
hope that every Senator will be—may 
read the record to see what has been 
accomplished in Cambodia, in order bet- 
ter to understand and evaluate an oper- 
ation which results in a growing number 
of Americans now finding themselves in 
wholehearted support of the actions of 
the President of the United States. The 
people, by a margin of some 61 percent 
solidly support the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in Cambodia. 

That does not reflect a smaller per- 
centage of Americans; it reflects a grow- 
ing number of Americans who, more and 
more, day by day, recognize that this was 
indeed one of the most brilliant military 
maneuvers accomplished in recent times, 
and one for which the President has been 
subjected to some very unfair criticism, 
simply because, in the interests of secu- 
rity, he could not serve notice on the 
Senate nor on the world as to what our 
intentions were. Had he done that, the 
success which brilliantly characterizes 
that 60-day operation into Cambodia 
would not have been nearly so success- 
ful. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BuRDICK). Under the previous order the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. YouNG) is now 
recognized for 30 minutes. 


АВМ: ANOTHER MAGINOT LINE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
from the very moment the Nixon admin- 
istration and the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Defense decided to breathe new 
life into the moribund Nike Zeus, Nike X, 
Sentinel anti-ballistic-missile system by 
giving it à new name, the Safeguard sys- 
tem has been the focus of unprecedented 
debate and study. Much of this debate 
has been confusing and misleading be- 
cause of the constantly shifting reasons 
given by the administration to justify 
the expenditure of billions of dollars on 
this monstrosity. The most recent argu- 
ment used by the supporters of the Safe- 
guard system have been the role it would 
play in protecting our land-based nuclear 
deterrent and the need to use it as a 
bargaining card in the SALT talks now 
underway in Vienna. 

On the surface these might seem to be 
compelling reasons for continuing or 
expanding the Safeguard system. Closer 
examination reveals just how dan- 
gerously misleading even these argu- 
ments are. 

No one would deny that the United 
States should protect and defend its 
nuclear retaliatory force as a deterrent 
to a possible Soviet first strike. Safe- 
guard, however, is the wrong system for 
such a job. It simply will not work as an 
effective defense of our land-based de- 
terrent. Moreover, the value of Safe- 
guard as a bargaining card at the SALT 
talks is highly questionable. 

Mr. President, anyone familiar with 
the composition of the U.S. strategic 
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arsenal knows that it consists of three 
separate elements, the land-based missile 
force, the strategic bomber force, and the 
Polaris submarine force. Each of these 
three is designed to present an effective 
nuclear deterrent force, regardless of the 
state of the other two. A true first strike 
capability must be able to knock out all 
three simultaneously, a feat technically 
beyond the reach of the Soviet Union 
within the foreseeable future. 

It is also clear that with the rapidly 
increasing sophistication and accuracy of 
modern weapons land-based missile 
forces are becoming overly vulnerable. 
In fact, at some future date it is quite 
possible that land-based missile deter- 
rent forces will have to be abandoned 
altogether, Nevertheless, at this point in 
time, the need for some protection for 
our land-based strategic deterrent is 
undeniable. 

Mr. President, the strongest argument 
against the Safeguard system is that it 
simply will not work as an effective de- 
fense of our land-based deterrent. To 
claim otherwise not only distorts the 
facts, but also endangers our national 
security by preventing us from concen- 
trating our limited resources on a worth- 
less system. Here we might do well to 
remember what happened to France in 
World War II as a result of the false 
sense of security based on the worthless 
and costly maginot line. This was no de- 
fense at all. 

In making decisions on how best to 
protect our deterrent force, we must re- 
member that at best we have only a cal- 
culated estimate of future threats. The 
actual threat may grow at a rate faster 
or slower than that foreseen, and in the 
past there have been many intelligence 
errors in just this area of judging the 
growth of the Soviet threat. Thus we 
must consider a band of possible threats 
and seek those defenses most effective 
against the widest possible band. 

At the present time the Soviet arsenal 
contains over 200 potential attackers, 
far below a level which would represent 
any real danger to the survival of our 
Minuteman missile force as an effective 
deterrent. If the Soviets continue to build 
their arsenal at the present rate with no 
technological changes, we shall face no 
threat to our Minuteman deterrent until 
1980. If the Russians should improve 
their arsenal, for example by MIRV’ing 
their SS-9's or by greatly increasing the 
accuracy of their SS-11 force, a threat 
could arise before Safeguard were fin- 
ished and such a threat could overwhelm 
Safeguard in any case. 

Here it is interesting to remember that 
Secretary of Defense Laird told the 
Senate Armed Services Committee that 
Safeguard was not meant to handle a 
combination of MIRV'ed SS-9's, im- 
proved accuracy of the SS-11 fleet, and 
an increase in total number of Soviet 
ICBM’s. Dr. John Foster, Pentagon Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering, has admitted that Safeguard 
could be overwhelmed by 1974, long be- 
fore it could be perfected. Many things 
could influence Soviet strategic decisions, 
such as a SALT agreement or a decision 
by the Soviets that they have reached 
parity and can slow their growth. We 
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simply must not accept too exact a pic- 
ture of the Soviet potential threat. 

Yet it is here that the weakness of 
Safeguard becomes most apparent. As 
Prof. Wolfgang Panofsky, Director of 
the Stanford University Liner Accelera- 
tor Center, and one of America's leading 
scientists, said in testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
on Arms Control on April 13, 1970: 

Even if Safeguard functions perfectly it 
offers significant protection to Minuteman 
over only a very narrow band of threats; if 
the threat continues to grow as rapidly as it 
is at present, Safeguard is obsolete before 
deployed; 1f the threat levels off, Safeguard 
is not needed. ... Safeguard looks like a very 
poor use of the shrinking defense dollar in- 
deed, 


Mr. President, notice that Dr. Panof- 
sky emphasized the phrase “even if it 
functions perfectly." To anyone who has 
followed closely the progress of Safe- 
guard as well as the opinions of Amer- 
ica's leading scientists this is a very large 
"if." Safeguard consists of components 
taken over with little or no modifications 
from the old Nike-Sentinel system. The 
Nike-Sentinel system was designed to 
defend cities, which are soft, high-value 
targets. An adequate protection of the 
Minuteman deterrent force would re- 
quire hard-point defense of the missile 
silos, which are hard and individually 
low-value targets. There has been no 
change in the engineering of the Safe- 
guard System, despite the clear conflict 
in the requirements. The administration 
and Pentagon officials, in trying to make 
the same equipment do many things, in- 
stead have a system which will do noth- 
ing at all. 

The chief technical weakness in the 
Safeguard system is that it depends on 
a single, expensive—$200 million—radar 
for each Minuteman complex and on a 
small number of Sprint missiles to pro- 
tect both the radar and the Minuteman 
silos. If the radar malfunctions, or is de- 
troyed, the defense system collapses. Yet 
the radar itself is a very “soft” target, 
highly vulnerable to enemy attack and 
itself dependent on a highly complex 
computer which may or may not work. 
Furthermore, members of a Department 
of Defense advisory panel on Safeguard 
have admitted their doubts that pro- 
grams for the computer system could 
ever be provided. The value of our Min- 
uteman force as a retaliatory deterrent 
is based on the survival of each silo, in- 
dependent of any other that might be 
destroyed. Thus having only one, highly 
vulnerable radar for each complex of a 
hundred or more missiles constitutes a 
real “Achilles heel." 

It is crucial to note that the Russians 
do have the means to destroy the missile 
site radars and render the defense use- 
less. The Russian SS-11 fleet, though 
inadequate to destroy the Minuteman 
silos, is large enough and accurate 
enough to destroy the radar sites, leav- 
ing the Minuteman missile silos open to 
attack from SS-9's. The cost of erecting 
a defense for each on-site radar would 
be prohibitive, and the radar and com- 
puter complex is far too expensive to 
allow use of many redundant radars at 
each site. 
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It has also become increasingly clear 
that the Soviets have inexpensive pene- 
tration aids which could sharply reduce 
the effectiveness of the perimeter acquisi- 
tion radars. Nobel Laureate Hans Bethe 
has outlined the devices the Soviet Union 
could use, from simple decoys to fool the 
radars to atmospheric nuclear bursts to 
black out the radars. The small number 
of Sprint missiles at each site could easily 
be exhausted by a large incoming fleet, 
leaving the system defenseless. Quite ob- 
viously this supposedly “infallible de- 
fense” system is not infallible at all, but 
indeed highly problematic and vul- 
nerable. 

Mr. President, the Senate should re- 
member that last year Secretary of De- 
fense Laird and the President said de- 
ployment of Safeguard ABM would be 
limited to the first two sites until it was 
fully tested. They stated further that the 
program would be reviewed annually 
from the standpoint of its technical 
progress and the evolving threat. We 
have heard much, recently, about the 
Pentagon officials’ adoption of a “Пу be- 
fore you buy” policy on weapons procure- 
ments. These new procedures are cer- 
tainly praiseworthy, and should have 
been standard long ago. Yet, they are all 
being ignored with regard to Safeguard. 

There has been no actual production 
on the Phase-I deployment approved last 
year, and little construction activity on 
the sites authorized. In fact, the contract 
to develop the first site was awarded only 
3 months ago, and there has as yet been 
no contract awarded on the second site. 
The dates by which the equipment can be 
received have now been slipped by al- 
most a year. There has been very little 
testing of some of the most complex 
equipment in the system, anc, indeed, a 
great deal of the Safeguard system can 
never be fully tested. Because of the na- 
ture of Safeguard, we shall never know 
if it will really work until the time comes 
to use it. Yet the serious questions about 
the functional validity of key elements in 
it make proper testing even more crucial. 

Mr. President, here I might mention 
that in fiscal 1969 defense posture hear- 
ings I pointed out in regard to Minute- 
man testings there had been “two failures 
on silos in North Dakota 2 years ago” 
which had revealed serious electronic 
problems. I was assured by the then Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, Harold Brown, 
that the Air Force would correct those 
problems and were still working on test 
firings out of operational silos. At that 
time he planned to acquire and fire from 
operational silos, missiles with 7-second 
firing times and to investigate the possi- 
bility of full range tests from operational 
silos. 

In the fiscal 1970 hearings I asked 
what had happened to the proposed test 
of Minuteman II out of silos. Secretary 
of Defense Laird replied that the Air 
Force plan for tests from operational 
silos had not been delivered and that 
the matter was “under current consider- 
ation," just as it had been for 2 years 
preceding. 

In the fiscal 1971 hearinss I again 
asked about plans for a test operational 
launch for Minuteman, and was told by 
Secretary of the Air Force Seamans that 
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“we would like to do it soon." General 
Esposito, in reply to Senator SYMINGTON, 
said tha; the Air Force was “anticipating 
direction to proceed" from the Secre- 
tary of Defense and was recommending 
a schedule calling for launch of a Min- 
uteman II 19 months after go-ahead 
and launch by a Minuteman III 1 year 
after that. In other words, Mr. President, 
there has never been any full testing of 
our Minuteman force to see if it would 
actually operate out of silos the way it 
is supposed to. Now we are asked to ap- 
prove more funds for a defense system 
which has not been, and can never be, 
fully tested. I submit this is very defi- 
nitely & dangerous way to defend our- 
selves. 

Mr. President, last year we accepted 
phase I of Safeguard with the under- 
standing that it would be tested fully 
before and further development was 
sought. In the past year none of the 
technical results in the on-going devel- 
opment has made it look any better, and 
many new “bugs” has been discovered. 
All the most recent technical reviews 
have agreed that Safeguard is less effec- 
tive and more costly than other methods 
of protecting our land-based deterrent. 

Dr. Foster, Pentagon's chief Safeguard 
propagandist, has claimed that & panel 
of six distinguished scientists reported 
that Safeguard would do the job planned 
for it. Two of the scientists on that panel, 
Dr. Marvin L. Goldberger, of Princeton, 
and Dr. Sidney D. Drell, of Stanford, 
have since revealed that the panel said 
nothing of the kind. Indeed, both these 
scientists, who had served on the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on Science, 
are against continued work on phase I 
and any work on phase II. They have 
pointed out that none of the advocates 
of Safeguard have ever talked to any 
congressional committee about the ac- 
tual operational validity of the system. 
Instead, they always talk about Soviet 
threats or Chinese intransigence or na- 
tional determination, never about the 
relation between the performance of 
Safeguard and any potential or actual 
threat. 

Mr. President, Dr. Drell has stated 
emphatically that no independent anal- 
ysis of Safeguard by scientists outside 
the Pentagon has ever endorsed or sup- 
ported the proposed program for its 
stated missions. Last week five leading 
scientists, all members of the Federation 
of American Scientists, announced their 
belief that the proposed Safeguard ABM 
would. offer only “negligible protection 
to the U.S. Minuteman ICBM retalia- 
tory force in the event of a Russian at- 
tack.” 

Furthermore, Members of Congress 
have just learned of a report made on 
January 27 to Secretary of Defense Laird 
by a seven-member science panel. The 
report concluded that if the only pur- 
pose of Safeguard were to protect US. 
Minuteman retaliatory missiles against 
Soviet attack, expansion of Safeguard 
“should not proceed.” It went on to state 
that Defense Department officials should 
seek to develop a “dedicated” alternative 
Minuteman protection system using 
“less costly and less technically formi- 
dable radars” than Safeguard, with “each 
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such radar" covering fewer silos than 
Safeguard. Such a system would be more 
cost-effective than Safeguard and would 
provide for more protection if the Soviet 
anti-Minuteman force became very 
large. 

The facts are quite clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The Safeguard system has not been 
adequately tested as yet, and it is too 
complex to ever be fully tested. More- 
over, it is too vulnerable to ever be fully 
effective. Without substantial and costly 
modifications and improvements, it sim- 
ply will not do the job proposed for it as 
a defense of our land-based missile de- 
terrent force. It is clearly the 1970's ver- 
sion of the old Maginot line. 

Mr. President, in recent weeks the ad- 
ministration has shifted its emphasis 
again and is now urgently pleading for 
Safeguard to use as a bargaining card 
in the SALT talks. This is a beguiling 
and compelling argument. Certainly, all 
Americans are concerned about the suc- 
cess of the SALT talks, and none of us 
would knowingly do anything to jeop- 
ardize the chances of coming to a mean- 
ingful arms limitation agreement with 
the Soviet Union. Yet there is consider- 
able evidence to show that the adminis- 
tration and Pentagon officials are acting 
irresponsibly in trying to use the threat 
of failure in the SALT talks to justify 
the Safeguard system, in effect trying to 
blackmail the Congress into accepting 
a worthless system with hysterical cries 
about SALT. 

In the first place, to speak of the need 
to use Safeguard as a bargaining card 
with the Russians assumes that without 
it we would have to bargain from weak- 
ness. This is simply not the case—the 
United States has not become a second- 
rate power and is not in neutral gear in 
strategic development. If we were as 
close to being a second-rate power as 
the administration claims, one wonders 
if we should even be seeking any arms 
limitation agreement. 

Moreover, there is no reason to doubt 
that the Russians realize the vulnera- 
bilities and weaknesses of the Safeguard 
system and probably know full well that 
it will not do the job proposed for it. 
What kind of a bargaining agent is a 
costly and ineffective system? If there 
is no SALT agreement, we will go ahead 
and build this worthless monstrosity? 
On the other hand, the Nixon adminis- 
tration has claimed that Safeguard is 
absolutely essential as a defense against 
the Chinese. How can they then justify 
trying to trade it away to the Russians? 
If it is an essential system, we should 
keep it; if, as appears to be the case, it is 
a worthless boondoggle, the Russians 
surely know it and there is nothing to be 
gained by deploying it for bargaining 
purposes. Safeguard is not the billion- 
dollar poker chip the administration 
claims it is. 

In fact, Dr. Wolfgang Panofsky has 
pointed out that any decision to enlarge 
Safeguard might well threaten the po- 
tential success of the SALT taiks in lim- 
iting strategic offensive and defensive 
missiles. The Armed Services Committee 
rejected the full expansion proposed by 
the administration, but the fact remains 
that the administration does desire to 
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expand Safeguard. In light of the clear 
evidence that expansion of Safeguard 
might dangerously escalate the arms race 
and jeopardize any control agreement, 
one wonders just how much the admin- 
istration believes their own claim that 
Safeguard is a necessary bargaining card 
for SALT. 

Mr. President, the facts are that the 
best bargaining card available to the 
United States in any arms limitation 
talks is our willingness to allocate money 
for research and development of true 
hard-site, or other suitable defense, for 
our land-based deterrent. The main 
threat to the Soviet Union is not the 
ineffective old Nike-Sentinel system un- 
der a new name. It is, rather, the knowl- 
edge that the United States could build 
& truly effective system and massively 
increase our defenses as well as our of- 
fensive power. Our capacity to escalate 
and continue the arms race, amply dem- 
onstrated by our MIRV'ing of Minute- 
man and our deployment of Poseidon, is 
our strongest bargaining card. The ad- 
ministration's argument that Safeguard 
is needed for bargaining would clearly 
seem to be merely another straw grasped 
in an effort to justify an unjustifiable 
system, the latest in a long series of 
rationales for a worthless boondoggle. 

Mr. President, many supporters of the 
Safeguard system cry that those who 
oppose this system are antimilitary or 
anti-American or soft on communism 
or unaware of strategic realities of 
world power. That is not true. We are 
antiboondoggle, antihysteria, anticries 
of false alarm. No one is saying that the 
United States should disarm unilaterally 
or endanger its national security by 
foolishly reducing its stratezic arsenal. 
There are obviously and undeniably real 
threats we must be ready to meet. 

However, Safeguard ABM is not the 
answer. In these troubled and dangerous 
times, with our Nation over-extended 
abroad, divided at home, and suffering 
severe economic problems, we must look 
with great care at every decision we 
make. For too long the military was 
given everything they sought, without 
limitation, with hardly any question. We 
can no longer afford this luxury. 

The military and its defenders must 
realize that we are not antimilitary, but 
rather that we are forced by circum- 
stances to choose among alternatives 
and allocate scarce resources accord- 
ingly. We can no longer have everything 
we want, and the decisions about what 
we need are hard ones. 

Our economy is beset with inflation 
and high unemployment. We have urgent 
domestic spending priorities. The Fed- 
eral Government itself is in severe fi- 
nancial straits. In the light of all these 
facts, the challenge we face in determin- 
ing our defense posture is how to get the 
most defense for our money, whether 
this be through better contracting proce- 
dures, closer supervision of contract 
work, or more efficient systems. Mr. 
President, the Safeguard ABM system 
does not answer this challenge. It is a 
dangerously costly and ineffective sys- 
tem, which will not do the job proposed 
for it and which by lulling us into a false 
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sense of security and draining away 
scarce dollars from other better systems 
would do much to reduce our national 
defense. 

There are other, better, less costly 
ways to do the jobs proposed for Safe- 
guard. We must halt the development of 
this new “Maginot line." 


MIGRANT WORKERS—FORGOTTEN 
AMERICANS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the recently televised NBC white paper 
on the plight of migrant workers once 
again awakened Americans to the in- 
human circumstances under which so 
many of our farmworkers must live, Un- 
fortunately, the horrible living and work- 
ing conditions of these millions of Ameri- 
cans are noticed only at those infrequent 
intervals when a television program of 
this type is broadcast. However, the com- 
pelling plight of migrant laborers in the 
United States is a national disgrace that 
we can no longer afford to ignore. These 
workers who toil to provide food for our 
tables live in a twilight world of hunger, 
abject poverty, and lack of opportunity 
in the midst of plenty. 3 

More than a quarter of a million mi- 
grant farmworkers are today laboring in 
fields across America, and before the end 
of the year well over 1 million people— 
men, women, and children—wil have 
been so employed. They will work in all 
of the States and will harvest the crops 
that wil feed Americans for the coming 
year. They and frequently their wives and 
children engage in the hardest sort of 
backbreaking manual labor. 

According to the U.S. Department of 
Labor, migrant workers receive an an- 
nual wage lower than that of any other 
income group in the country. In 1969 they 
Worked an average of 85 days a year and 
they averaged a meager annual salary of 
only $891. This is approximately $30 less 
than the average migrant salary for 1967 
and 1968. Their pitiful income is in 
shabby contrast to the earnings of Amer- 
ican factory workers. The basic necessi- 
ties of food and clothing consume all of 
their meager paychecks and more. 

This month in my home State of Ohio 
approximately 15,000 migrant workers 
are laboring to harvest tomatoes and 
sugar beets. By November more than 50,- 
000 migrant laborers wil have worked, 
often on their hands and knees, in nearly 
half the counties of Ohio for the lowest 
wages paid to any sizable economic group 
in the State. They will have worked an 
average of fewer than 100 days and 
earned an average annual wage of less 
than $1,000. 

Mr. President, nationwide more than 
2% million men, women, and children 
are caught in this dismal web of poverty 
and degradation in the midst of plenty. 

Housing for migrants both at home 
and while traveling is disgracefully be- 
low what the average American expects 
for his own family. Because we have not 
yet devised programs to eliminate pov- 
erty amongst a mobile population, social 
and poverty legislation have been of min- 
imum benefit to the migrant worker who 
travels a substantial portion of the year. 
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Unlike most other labor groups in our 
Society agricultural migrant workers are 
totaly lacking in either political or eco- 
nomic power. Their economic and politi- 
cal weakness is even more disgraceful 
when compared with the awesome power 
of the agricultural growers and proces- 
sors who purchase their labors. 

Migrants are excluded from the pro- 
tection given to other workers in their 
attempts to organize or strike. They are 
not protected by age requirements in 
child labor laws. They are not guar- 
anteed workmen's compensation and 
they are ineligible for unemployment in- 
surance. In addition, because of resi- 
dency requirements in most States, they 
are usually not allowed to vote. 

In many localities there are legal re- 
strictions against providing public serv- 
ices to nonresidents, therefore barring 
the migrant farmer and his family from 
most of the health and welfare services 
offered to other citizens. One worker at 
an Ohio camp had a child who was seri- 
ously ill. He was told by local welfare of- 
ficials to take the child to a public clinic 
which was open only on Thursday and 
Friday. Unfortunately, the child was dy- 
ing on Saturday. 

Mr. President, the fate of this child 
is all too typical of what such an exist- 
ence does to the children of hapless, 
helpless migrant workers. Because there 
is no one to care for the children while 
their parents are laboring in the fields, 
many of them must work also. Being 
constantly on the move, the children can- 
not stay long enough in one place to re- 
ceive an adequate education. Thirty per- 
cent of all migrant children have less 
than 8 years of education; 40 percent, 
less than 11 years. If they survive their 
early childhood they are virtually 
doomed to repeating the dismal life of 
their parents. 

The fact is that 17 percent of migrant 
workers today are functional illiterates. 
Half are under 25 years of age and one- 
fourth of them are between 14 and 17. 
Because of their youth or lack of educa- 
tion, most migrant workers and their 
youngsters have no awareness or interest 
in the political process. They move from 
county to county, and from State to 
State. They have no Representatives or 
Senators in the State legislatures or in 
the U.S. Congress to whom they can turn 
for help. Theirs are the unheard voices 
of misery and despair. 

In the past, only local remedies were 
sought. State and local governments and 
private organizations have in many in- 
stances acted to aid these people. How- 
ever, because of the great number of 
migrant workers and because of their 
constant movement their plight is a na- 
tional problem of concern to all Ameri- 
cans, 

While the Congress has enacted legis- 
lation to alleviate some of the problems 
afflicting these people, additional action 
must be taken to allow them and their 
children to share in the benefits of our 
society. 

First and foremost, migrant workers 
urgently require coverage under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. They must 
have the right to utilize the collective 
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bargaining process to improve their eco- 
nomic and social status as industrial 
workers have for more than 30 years. 

Mr. President, one of the most critical 
needs of the migrant agricultural worker 
and his family is for decent housing and 
sanitation. Programs must be developed 
to assist in the construction of adequate 
housing facilities for these workers and 
their dependents. 

The migrant worker faces unemploy- 
ment with no reserve in the form of un- 
employment compensation which the in- 
dustrial worker has long taken for 
granted. Our unemployment insurance 
laws must be amended to provide bene- 
fits for workers employed on large com- 
mercial farms. 

At the present time a farmworker is 
eligible for social security if he receives 
$150 in cash wages from his employer 
during the year or if he works for the 
same employer for cash wages for 20 
days or more during the year. Because 
of their constant movement, short pe- 
riods of employment and low rate of 
compensation, most migrant workers do 
not meet the requirements to be eligible 
for social security benefits. Our social 
security law should be amended by re- 
ducing from $150 to $50 the amount 
which must be earned from a single em- 
ployer each year by farmworkers. In 
that one act social security benefits 
would thereby be extended to 500,000 
farmworkers, the great majority of them 
migrant laborers. 

Mr. President, while these proposals 
recognize the problems of migrant work- 
ers and, to some degree, will correct 


their wretched working and living con- 
ditions, they by no means completely 
solve the problem of bringing the living 
standard of these forgotten people to 


the level 
Americans. 

The migrant worker and his family 
face a near hopeless future. Each year 
as the educational and skill requirements 
of tomorrow's farm jobs are increased, 
opportunities for migrants will become 
further limited. Additional and improved 
programs for housing, unemployment 
compensation, and social security will 
help. These programs must be cohesive, 
comprehensive, and extensive. We must 
not allow any group in our affluent so- 
ciety to continue to be so consistently 
abused and so long forgotten. 

It is the duty of the Members of Con- 
gress, before adjournment this year, to 
take affirmative action in their behalf. 


enjoyed by most other 


ECONOMIC MADNESS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
interest rates on home mortgages rose 
26 percent in 1969. Today, the buyer of 
a $20,000 home must pay nearly double 
that amount—$35,000—for interest 
alone. Almost half of the money a home 
buyer pays goes not to the builder, not 
to the worker, not to the seller, but to 
the lender, primarily the big bankers 
whose 1969 profits ranged from 10 to 50 
percent. Bank earnings during the tight 
money year of 1969 were among the fat- 
test in history. Most families with annual 
incomes under $13,000—more than half 
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of all Americans—cannot really afford to 
buy homes. After an unprecedented pe- 
riod of prosperity, we have suffered an 
unfortunate downturn. The overall index 
of industrial production declined for 6 
months in a row. We hope that has now 
been halted. Unemployment, which was 
3.3 percent in December 1968, was above 
5 percent last May. At the same time in- 
fiation is choking the economy. The cost 
of living rose 6.3 percent in 1969 and con- 
tinues soaring. The inflationary effect of 
the Vietnam war must result ultimately 
in a 10-percent reduction in the stand- 
ard of living of the average American. 
This according to one expert economist. 
Meanwhile, a few become rich from high 
interest rates while families’ workingmen 
and small businessmen pay and suffer. 


TAKING SALT WITH A GRAIN OF 
SAFEGUARD 


Mr. JAVITS. As a cosponsor, for the 
third consecutive year, of the Cooper- 
Hart amendment I wish to state my rea- 
sons for supporting the substance of this 
year’s amendment, which I had a hand 
in shaping. The amendment I support 
authorizes approximately $1 billion—in- 
cluding resource and development 
funds—for continuing work of phase I 
of Safeguard at Grand Forks and Malm- 
strom. I am nonetheless convinced that 
the Safeguard system should not—and 
may well never be—constructed. 

Spokesmen for the President have in- 
sisted most urgently that Safeguard is 
an indispensable “bargaining chip” at 
the strategic arms limitation talks— 
SALT—with the Soviet Union. It has 
been intimated by administration spokes- 
men that a SALT agreement to limit of- 
fensive and defensive strategic systems is 
within our grasp. It is further intimated 
that the Senate action to kill Safeguard 
altogether is the single action most likely 
to jeopardize the achievement of a SALT 
agreement at this time. 

That is an arresting argument. It has 
been criticized on several grounds and 
none of us are happy with it. The Senate 
has not been consulted, or adequately 
briefed, on the conduct of the SALT 
negotiations, as called for in the Consti- 
tution. Consequently, we are not in a 
position to dispute the administration's 
assertion regarding the direct correla- 
tion between Safeguard and the pros- 
pects for a SALT agreement. Under the 
circumstances, we must give the benefit 
of the doubt to the President. I am pre- 
pared to authorize an additional billion 
dollars for further work on the two sites 
authorized last year to enhance the pros- 
pect of an early SALT agreement— which 
reportedly calls for the subsequent dis- 
bandment of the two authorized sites. In 
short, I am prepared to take SALT with 
a grain of Safeguard. 

Five distinguished men, with impor- 
tant experience in arms control negotia- 
tions in previous administrations, in a 
letter published in the Washington Post 
on August 10, have challenged head on 
the "bargaining chip" rationale for Safe- 
guard. This joint statement by Averell 
Harriman, Karl Kaysen, Adrian Fisher, 
Franklin Long, and Herbert Scoville as- 
serts that— 
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In our judgment, a Senate vote against 
the ABM is a vote for success in SALT. 


On the other hand, the chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senator Stennis, has stated: 

It is my firm opinion—and this is not an 
overnight thought—that to defeat Safe- 
guard in the Senate this year would be the 
worst possible setback that we could hand 
to the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks in 
Vienna. 


Senator Jackson, the floor manager, 
has stated: 

I remain convinced that deployment of 
Safeguard is an essential] condition for the 
SALT talks to succeed. 


It is no secret that the position as- 
serted by Senator Stennis and Senator 
JACKSON is the position of the highest 
authorities of the administration. It is 
а position which 18 also maintained by 
lower level officials who have been in- 
timately involved in the day-to-day ne- 
gotiating process of the SALT talks. 

In its boldest form, the assertion that 
Safeguard is essential to the success of 
SALT lacks a compelling persuasiveness. 
I have heard one plausible “explanation” 
of this proposition which has helped to 
overcome my own skepticism and which 
I would, accordingly, like to share with 
the Senate. 

It has been explained to me that the 
Soviet negotiating team represents a co- 
alition of interests having diverse rea- 
sons for wanting a SALT agreement. It 
is said that the Soviet negotiating coali- 
tion is a delicately constructed one and 
that the element representing Soviet 
military is the most reluctant and sus- 
picious element. The group representing 
the Soviet Union's military viewpoint is 
said to be interested primarily in halting 
the development of an American ABM 
system. Presumably—using the ‘worst 
case” war-gaming approach—the Soviet 
strategic planners place a higher efficacy 
factor on Safeguard's capabilities than 
our own scientific community does, Ac- 
cordingly, it is contended that the Soviet 
military component, which is promi- 
nently represented in the Soviet negoti- 
ating team, might lose interest in 
achieving SALT agreement if the Safe- 
guard system is killed off in the Senate. 
The defection of the Soviet military ele- 
ment could disrupt the delicately con- 
structed Soviet negotiating consensus 
and thus jeopardize an agreement oth- 
erwise desired by other elements of the 
Soviet hierarchy. 

I feel that I have no choice but to give 
the benefit of doubt to the President and 
his negotiators in this situation. For this 
reason, in discussions leading to the 
formulation of the Cooper-Hart amend- 
ment I urged that appropriate account 
must be taken of the administration’s 
“bargaining chip” contention. I am satis- 
fied that this consideration is fully ac- 
commodated in the Cooper-Hart amend- 
ment, in authorizing further construc- 
tion only of the two sites authorized by 
the Senate last year. 

In accepting the “bargaining chip" 
thesis to the extent that it is accom- 
modated by the Cooper-Hart amend- 
ment, I nonetheless wish to express my 
dissatisfaction with the administration's 
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handling of the crucial question of the 
relationship of the SLT talks to the 
Safeguard program. 

In my judgment, the Soviet Union 
undoubtedly has a variety of incentives 
motivating it to seek an agreement to 
limit the strategic arms race. In an over- 
all sense, I believe that concein over 
Safeguard, per se, is a minor factor in 
Soviet calculations. The broader and 
more significant incentives I would judge 
to be such factors as: First, a compulsion 
to avoid the vast economic expense of an 
accelerated arms race involving the next 
generation of strategic nuclear weapons 
and uncertainty as to the capacity of 
Soviet technology in the computer and 
electronics fields to compete successfully 
with the United States on the next gen- 
eration of weapons systems; second, a 
desire to achieve formal international 
acceptance of its position of strategic 
parity with the United States; third, a 
desire to ease and stabilize its strategic 
relationship with the West, in anticipa- 
tion of a growing strategic threat from 
Communist China in the East. 

The major incentives of the United 
States in seeking a SALT agreement are 
matters which go to the very heart of 
our national life and values and of our 
position in the world. In my judgment, 
concern over the alleged SS-9 threat is 
also a minor factor in the overall na- 
tional decision to seek a SALT agree- 
ment, with its inevitable far-reaching 
implications. 

The themes and issues of SALT are 
the great and encompassing questions 
of our era. They are preeminently the 
issues most in need of thorough debate 
and consideration in the Senate. In this 
context, it is regrettable, in my judg- 
ment, that the administration has 
chosen to depict SALT to the Senate as 
a bargaining process essentially con- 
cerned with trading off ABM against 
SS-9. 

As recently as his July 30 press con- 
ference, President Nixon publicly ex- 
pressed optimism at reaching a SALT 
agreement. Virtually the whole case for 
Safeguard this year is being made on the 
grounds of its indispensability to the 
prospects of a SALT agreement. It is 
precisely because the Senate shares the 
constitutional responsibility for SALT 
that I consider the Administration’s 
handling of this issue with the Senate 
to be inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

At the opening of my statement I ex- 
pressed my conviction that the Safe- 
guard system should not—and never may 
be—constructed. The technical justifica- 
tion for Safeguard has been called into 
such grave doubt that even the Pen- 
tagon has conceded key points in the 
criticism and has indicated the inten- 
tion to modify Safeguard extensively 
along lines suggested earlier by its critics. 

In my judgment, the basic flaw of the 
Safeguard system from the technological 
viewpoint is the same as that which 
proved to be the undoing of the TFX. 
By attempting to design a system which 
could perform several divergent mis- 
sions—that is, light area defense as well 
as hardpoint defense of Minuteman— 
Safeguard ends up being unable satisfac- 
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torily to perform any of its assigned 
missions. The analogy to TFX and its 
ill-fated albatross of “commonality” is 
now branded conspicuously onto Safe- 
guard. 

Senators Cooper and Hart and others 
have summarized the technological case 
against Safeguard in some detail. More- 
over, there is extensive testimony by a 
blue-ribbon roster of American scien- 
tists—in and out of government—in the 
printed hearings before four congres- 
sional committees detailing at length the 
technical deficiencies of Safeguard. 

It is not surprising that Safeguard 
should prove to be so vulnerable on tech- 
nical grounds—considering its diverse 
background. It was first presented to 
Congress in its Sentinel configuration 
as a system intended to provide a light 
population defense against a Chinese 
Communist threat. Even in this incarna- 
tion, members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and ranking members of the Armed 
Services Committee supported the sys- 
tem primarily as a “building block” in a 
potential “thick” area defense against a 
Soviet threat. Early in 1969, the system 
was reconfigured out of the same com- 
ponents, rechristened Safeguard and 
given the primary mission of “hard- 
point” defense of Minuteman deterrent. 
To this, the subsidiary missions of de- 
fense against a Chinese “blackmail” 
threat and defense against a Soviet “‘ac- 
cidental launch” were subseqsently 
added. 

This year, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee has again altered the mission 
of Safeguard. In the words of Senator 
JACKSON: 

Safeguard has been confined to defense of 
the deterrent; authorization of a thin area 
defense has been specifically denied. 


However, according to the recommend- 
ations of the O'Neill report—specifically 
solicited by the Defense Department 
from a blue ribbon panel of defense 
scientists— 

If the only purpose of Safeguard is defined 
to be to protect Minutemen, Phase IIA as de- 
fined in March 1969 should not proceed. In- 
stead, a dedicated system for active defense 
of Minutemen should replace or... aug- 
ment Phase IIA. 


In addition, the O'Neill report specifi- 
cally states: 


Phase I alone is not worth its cost. 


These are the technical reasons for my 
conviction that the Safeguard system 
should not, and never ought to be, built. 

There is an additional ironic, and per- 
haps more significant, reason for my con- 
viction that. Safeguard will never be 
built—the SALT negotiations which are 
now cited as the main justification for 
Safeguard. According to reports, we are 
on the verge of reaching a SALT agree- 
ment which will provide for "zero" ABM, 
or, more probably, for ABM systems re- 
stricted exclusively to protection of the 
national command authorities—that is, 
Washington and Moscow. Accordingly, if 
there is a SALT agreement it is likely to 
require the dismantling of work com- 
pleted thus far at Malmstrom and Grand 
Forks. 


If the SALT talks fail, on the other 
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hand, it will be necessary for us to re- 
consider the entire question of our stra- 
tegic posture, both with respect to offen- 
sive as well as defensive systems. I do not 
believe that Safeguard where it is now, 
could justify its survival under either set 
of circumstances. 

It is precisely because the failure of 
SALT will result in circumstances which 
require a thorough—and wholly un- 
pleasant—rethinking of our entire stra- 
tegic posture and requirements—with 
the most ominous and dangerous im- 
plications for world peace and security, 
that I am prepared to concede the bene- 
fit of the doubt to the administration's 
contention that it needs Safeguard for 
the success of SALT. If we are able to get 
an agreement limiting offensive and de- 
fensive weapons—and thus averting a 
new round of the nuclear arms race—I 
would consider the $1 billion authorized 
for additional work on Safeguard to be 
money well spent. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, there will now be 
& period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, with & limitation of 
3 minutes on statements made therein. 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1078, S. 4083, introduced 
by Mr. Үлввокоосн and other Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 4038) 
to modify and enlarge the authority of 
Gallaudet College to maintain and oper- 
ate the Kendall School as a demonstra- 
tion elementary school for the deaf to 
serve primarily the National Capital re- 
gion, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the bill, S. 4083, would authorize the 
board of directors of Gallaudet College 
to construct and operate a demonstra- 
tion preschool and elementary school 
for the deaf in connection with the Ken- 
dall School on the campus of Gallaudet 
College. 

In its continuing efforts to serve deaf 
children from the National Capital re- 
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gion, the Kendall School must become 
a national demonstration preschool and 
elementary school for the deaf. There 
are a number of reasons why this is 
so: 

First. The evolution of the Kendall 
School into a demonstration elementary 
school represents a natural progression 
in its development; 

Second. The establishment and op- 
eration of the Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf—Public Law 89-694—has 
created a new perspective on the edu- 
cation of the deaf; and 

Third. The rubella epidemic of 1963- 
65 and the predicted epidemic in 1972- 
73 are creating a need for à more ap- 
propriate learning environment. Pro- 
fessionals agree that unless major efforts 
are directed to the elementary level 
many deaf students will not be able to 
benefit from federally supported pro- 
grams such as the Model Secondary 
School for the Deaf and the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf—Public 
Law 89-36—because it is too late to 
bridge the educational gap. Focus must 
be on the establishment of a demon- 
stration school for preschool and ele- 
mentary-age deaf children. 

The Kendall School is an established 
School of quality with a competent staff 
and physica. facilities. Therefore, a 
demonstration elementary program for 
deaf children can be established with 
minimum additional expenditures of 
Federal funds. There is such a demon- 
stration or model school now for high 
school level operated on the Gallaudet 
campus. This bill would authorize the 
same type of demonstration school for 
pre-high school level. 

If what the experts tell us about the 
“rock generation” is true, the hearing of 
many people will be affected by this loud, 
raucus music. The jet planes are injur- 
ing the ear drums of many people, and 
many veterans are losing their hearing 
because of noise from bombs and cannon 
fire. So we have a growing incidence of 
deafness in the populace. 

Preschool deals with children who are 
deaf while quite young. The people who 
work in this field have warned us that 
unless a child's deafness is detected at a 
very early age and treated at a very early 
age, the child will never catch up in 
learning with other children. 

We know that if a child’s deafness is 
detected while quite young, before he is 
old enough to go to school, and if he re- 
ceives training at an early preschool age, 
then, with proper schooling that child 
will have a better chance in life. 

At the present time, the average deaf 
person in America earns, on an average 
half as much money as a nondeaf per- 
son; but with proper education from 
very tender years, they could earn as 
much money as the average person who 
can hear. 

I will give an illustration, Mr. Presi- 
dent. A few years ago, the school for the 
deaf in my State, established in 1856, 
asked the new Internal Revenue office 
there, the district area that covers many 
States, where they have the computers, 
to employ some deaf people. They had 
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great difficulty getting them to try some 
deaf people. Finally, they put deaf people 
to work on the computers. 

The computers are in vast rooms which 
are kept dust free and have soundproof 
walls but there is quite a bit of noise. 
Occasionally, one employee working on 
the computer will speak to another. They 
found, after a year’s experience, that the 
deaf person, because of having less dis- 
tractions, makes fewer mistakes than the 
nondeaf person. The deaf person, working 
with the computers in that great Internal 
Revenue Center, is a more efficient 
worker with the machines than the non- 
deaf person. 

With new opportunities opening up for 
the deaf, with the proper training, we 
hope to give the deaf a better life and an 
economic opportunity equal to that en- 
joyed by the nondeaf. 

The interest and commitment of the 
Congress in the Kendall School and Gal- 
laudet College dates back to February 16, 
1857, when the Congress approved an act 
to incorporate the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind—re- 
named the Kendall School for the Deaf 
in 1885. In succeeding acts and in its an- 
nual appropriation, Congress has con- 
tinued its support of and interest in the 
operations of Gallaudet College and the 
Kendall School. 

It is interesting to note that Kendall 
School was started in February of 1857, 
just a year after the Texas School for 
the Deaf was founded in Austin in 1856. 

The original program of education for 
deaf children began in a log cabin on a 
65-acre site in Austin near the Colo- 
rado River. 

The Texas School for the Deaf has 
continued to grow since its establish- 
ment, and by 1910 it had a residential 
population in excess of 500 children. A 
modern building program began 15 years 
ago, resulting in a modern school unique 
for its cottage living arrangements. The 
Texas School has a current enrollment 
of approximately 680 pupils. 

The total population of deaf people in 
Texas is estimated at approximately 11,- 
500 profoundly deaf people, with another 
100,000 hard of hearing individuals. 

Although great progress has been made 
made in the education of deaf children 
in the Texas school system, there is an 
imperative need for a national demon- 
stration center to operate in a setting 
such as that provided on the campus of 
Gallaudet College where educators of the 
deaf will have a whole spectrum of deaf 
students from preschool through college 
for training under optimum conditions. 
In this way it is hoped that the best and 
newest methods of education of deaf 
children can be put to use with experi- 
mental equipment and curriculum. 

Over the past decade an extensive 
body of knowledge has been accumu- 
lated concerning new approaches to im- 
provement of the education of young 
deaf children. The Kendall School for 
the Deaf must obtain the resources to 
enable it to develop programs and to dis- 
seminate this knowledge to other schools. 
Demonstration of the success of these 
programs would facilitate the develop- 
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ment of other area centers throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I urge passage of this 
much needed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The biil (S. 4083) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 4083 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 

of providing day and residential 
facilities for elementary education for per- 
sons who are deaf in order to prepare them 
for high school and other secondary study, 
and to provide an exemplary educational pro- 
gram to stimulate the development of similar 
excellent programs throughout the Nation, 
the directors of Gallaudet College are au- 
thorized to maintain and operate Kendall 
School as a demonstration elementary school 
for the deaf, to serve primarily residents of 
the National Capital region. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act — 

(a) The term “elementary school” means 
a school which provides education for deaf 
children from the age of onset of deafness 
to age fifteen, inclusive, but not beyond the 
eighth grade or its equivalent. 

(b) The term “construction” includes con- 
Struction and initial equipment of new 
buildings, and expansion, remodeling, and 
alteration of existing buildings and equip- 
ment thereof, including architect's services, 
but excluding off-site improvements. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Бес. 3. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year such sums 
as may be necessary for the establishment 
and operation, including construction and 
equipment, of the demonstration elementary 
school provided for in section 1. 

(b) Federal funds appropriated for the 
benefit of the school shall be used only for 
the purposes for which paid and in accord- 
ance with the applicable provisions of this 
Act. 

Sec. 4. In the design and construction of 
any facilities, maximum attention shall be 
given to excellence of architecture and de- 
sign, works of art, and innovative auditory 
and visual devices and installations appro- 
priate for educational functions of such 
facilities. 

REPEAL OF EXISTING STATUTES 

Sec. 5. The following statutes or parts of 
statutes are hereby repealed: 

(a) Section 1 of the Act of March 1, 1901 
(31 Stat. 844), as amended. 

(b) Section 1 of the Act of March 2, 1889 
(25 Stat. 962), as amended. 

(c) Act of November 7, 1966 (80 Stat. 1399). 

(d) Section 1 of the Act of March 1, 1905 
(33 Stat. 901), as amended. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. HUGHES. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR EXTENSION OF PERIOD 
FOR THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the previous order providing for the 
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expiration of the morning hour at 12 
noon, the period for the transaction of 
morning business be briefly extended, 
with statements therein limited to 3 
minutes, upon the conclusion of which 
the unfinished business will be laid before 
the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, more 
than 1,400 American men are stil held 
prisoner of war by the North Vietnam- 
ese under conditions that violate the 
Geneva Convention. If it is true, as Syrus 
Publius said, that the pain of the mind 
is worse than the pain of the body, then 
the suffering and distress of these men's 
wives and children is unimaginable. We 
pray, Mr. President, that the North 
Vietnamese will cease this barbaric be- 
havior and join the civilized nations of 
the world by adhering to at least the 
minimum standards of the Geneva Con- 
vention. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NEW WELFARE REFORM 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
in response to questions which I posed 
during the current Finance Committee 
hearings on welfare reform, Mr. Elliot 
Richardson, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, now has dis- 
closed that the costs of the proposed 
family assistance plan would be higher 
than the committee had been led to 
believe. 

Throughout most of the hearings, the 
committee had been told that the esti- 
mated Federal cost of the new program 
would be $9.1 billion in fiscal year 1971. 

Now, according to Secretary Richard- 
son’s letter to me dated July 30, the total 
program cost is estimated to be $10.8 
billion for fiscal year 1971. 

The Federal cost for welfare programs 
for fiscal year 1970 which ended June 
30 was $4.4 billion. 

I asked Secretary Richardson to give 
me also the estimated cost of the admin- 
istration’s new program for fiscal 1972. 
He puts this figure at $11.8 billion. Earlier 
in the committee hearings, in response 
to questions by me, Secretary Richard- 
son estimated the cost for fiscal year 1972 
at between $10 and $10.5 billion, stating 
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he thought this figure probably was 
high. 

In a letter to me, Secretary Richard- 
son explained that in the materials pre- 
viously made available to the committee: 


Projections of maintenance payments for 
FY 1972 appear in the Committee print, but 
certain other items do not. 


I am glad that Secretary Richardson 
now has revealed the full cost of the wel- 
fare proposals which HEW is advocat- 
ing. That will enable the committee to 
deal realistically with the problems in- 
volved. 

I am not prepared to pass final judg- 
ment on the administration proposals. 
Hearings before the committee are con- 
tinuing, and I want to have the benefit 
of all the testimony before making up 
my mind. 

I must say, however, that I have grave 
doubts about the wisdom of so sharp an 
increase in welfare costs. 

It does seem to me that in reforming 
our welfare programs we must see to it 
that there is adequate reward for work, 
and adequate concern for the taxpayers’ 
dollar. 

The Nation has an obligation toward 
those who are physically or mentally un- 
able to work. But I do not think that 
taxpayers’ funds should be used to sup- 
port able-bodied citizens who refuse to 
work. 

I want to make it clear that I support 
the principle of welfare reform. The 
present system is costly, inefficient, and 
inequitable. 

But before we make a change, I be- 
lieve we must be sure that we are making 
a change for the better. 

President Nixon has properly focused 
attention on the swelling Government 
expenditures, so I feel it appropriate to 
bring out the facts in regard to the costs 
of the new welfare plan. 

It is obvious that the new proposal will 
be quite costly when it is realized that 
while we now have 10 million persons on 
welfare, this figure will be increased to 
roughly 24 million if the family assist- 
ance program is approved. 

At the present time, 41 percent of all 
welfare recipients reside in five States, 
California, New York, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, and Texas. 

Under the new proposal, Texas which 
now has 479,000 on welfare would then 
have 1,522,000 receiving public assist- 
ance. 

In a report prepared by the staff of the 
Senate Finance Committee dated July 
1970 a breakdown by State is on pages 54, 
55, and 56. 

Page 7 of that report asserts that in 13 
States— 

The welfare rolls will be more than tripled 
under the Administration's new proposal. 


To cite several examples, North Caro- 
lina would be increased from 195,000 to 
960,000; South Carolina from 84,000 to 
491,000; Mississippi from 211,000 to 806,- 
000; Georgia from 328,000 to 1,025,000; 
Texas from 479,000 to 1,521,000; Puerto 
Rico from 265,000 to 800,000. 

In my view, a welfare program must 
meet these basic objectives: 

First, it must take care of those who 
are physically or mentally unable to 
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work. The Nation has an obligation to 
such people, and it must be fulfilled. 

Second, it must not turn over the tax- 
payer's hard-earned funds to able-bodied 
persons who refuse to work. 

Third, it should seek to reduce, and not 
expand, the welfare rolls. 

Secretary Richardson in his statement 
before the Senate Committee on Finance 
July 21, 1970, declared the administra- 
tion's new welfare proposals to be rev- 
olutionary and expensive legislative 
initiatives. 

I feel that we need revolutionary initi- 
atives in regard to the present welfare 
program. But I am trying to understand, 
and then reach a conclusion, as to 
whether the Nation, in the face of con- 
tinued and heavy budget deficits, can 
afford at this time to adpot such an ex- 
pensive new program. 

Is it wise to double the number of 
recipients of public assistance? There are 
features of the program that I like—but 
we need to give full consideration to the 
impact this program will have on the 
taxpayers and on the inflationary aspects 
of our economy. 

Iam withholding judgment until it can 
be ascertained as to whether this is & 
sound program, as to whether it is one 
the taxpayers can afford, and whether 
itis wise to increase the public assistance 
rolls from 10 to 24 million persons. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR BELLMON ON THURSDAY, 
AUGUST 13, 1970 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next, after the disposition of the Journal, 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Bettmon) be recognized for 
30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL CORPO- 
RATION FOR HOUSING PARTNER- 
SHIPS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting the first Report of 
the National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships for the period December 
16, 1968 to June 30, 1970. 

The Corporation was created under 
Title IX of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1968 as a private orga- 
nization to work in partnership with 
local sponsors and builders, helping to 
produce housing responsive to local 
needs. The past year has demonstrated 
the possibilities of the Corporation. We 
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should be particularly proud of the suc- 
cess of the initial financing program, 
which raised more than $42 million in 
risk capital. These funds will enable the 
Corporation to assist in the production 
of more than 100,000 units of low and 
moderate income housing oyer the next 
few years. 

It is my belief that the National Cor- 
poration for Housing Partnerships will 
make an important contribution to solv- 
ing our Nation's housing problems. I 
commend this Report to your attention. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, August 11, 1970. 


REPORT OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT CORPO- 
RATION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Section 10(a) of 
Public Law 358, 83rd Congress, as amend- 
ed, Iam transmitting the Annual Report 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
THE WHITE House, August 11, 1970. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN) laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


REPORT ON TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
CoMMUNICATIOONS FACILITIES IN ALASKA 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the transfer 
of certain government-owned communica- 
tions facilities in Alaska; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


Report ON DoNATION OF CERTAIN SURPLUS 
PROPERTY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the intention 
of the Department of the Navy to donate 
certain surplus property to the East Caro- 
lina Chapter, Inc., National Railway Histori- 
cal Society, Greenville, N.C.; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, & report on reduction of cost by im- 
proving management of Department of De- 
fense Vehicle Maintenance in Europe, dated 
August 11, 1970 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 
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A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on audit of financial state- 
ments of Federal Home Loan Banks super- 
vised by Federal Home Loan Bank Board, for 
the year ended December 31, 1969, dated 
August 10, 1970 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GOLDWATER, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 6265. An act to provide that a head- 
stone or marker be furnished at Government 
expense for the unmarked grave of any 
Medal of Honor recipient (Rept. No. 91- 
1085); 

H.R. 8662. An &ct to authorize command 
of the U.S. ship Constitution (LX-21) by re- 
tired officers of the U.S. Navy (Rept. No. 91- 
1086) ; 

H.R. 9052. An act to amend section 716 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the interservice transfers of officers of the 
Coast Guard (Rept. No. 91-1087); and 

H.R. 13195. An act to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that U.S. 
flags may be presented to parents of deceased 
servicemen (Rept. No. 91-1088). 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, without 
amendment: 

S. 1196. A bill for the relief of Casa An- 
gelica mental retardation facility of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. (Rept. No. 91-1089). 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
amendments: 

S. 3355. A bill to amend title IX of the 
Public Health Service Act so as to extend 
and improve the existing program relating to 
education, research, training and demonstra- 
tions in the fields of heart disease, cancer, 
stroke, and other major diseases and condi- 
tions, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
91-1090). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bils were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 4211. A bill for the relief of Birender 
Singh Chopra and his wife, Madhu Chopra, 
and his children, Amil Chopra, Seema 
Chopra, and Rakesh Chopra; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHURCH (for himself and Mr. 
JORDAN of Idaho) : 

S. 4212. A bill for the establishment of 
Sawtooth Mountains National Park; and 

8. 4213. A bill for improved management 
of national forest lands in the Sawtooth, 
Chalis, and Boise National Forests in the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he 
introduced the bills appear earlier in the 
Recorp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 4214. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An Act granting land to the city of Al- 
buquerque for public purposes”, approved 
June 9, 1906; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
S. 2453 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 


ident, on behalf of the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) I ask unanimous 
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consent that, at the next printing, the 
name of the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston) be added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2453, to further promote equal em- 
ployment opportunities for American 
workers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dom- 
INICK), Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

B. 4041 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing the name of the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Harr) be 
added as & cosponsor of S. 4041, to re- 
peal section 7275 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, relating to amounts to 
be shown on airline tickets and advertis- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dom- 
INICK). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 441—RESOLU- 
TION RELATIVE TO THE DEATH 
OF HON. G. ROBERT WATKINS, 
LATE A REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. SCOTT submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 441) relative to the death of Hon. 
G. Robert Watkins, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Pennsylvania, 
which was considered and agreed to. 

(The remarks of Mr. Scorr when he 
submitted the resolution, and the dis- 
cussion in connection with its adoption, 
appear іп the Record at the end of to- 
day's proceedings.) 


FAMILY ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1970— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 833 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 3, 1969, I introduced amendment 
No. 267 to S. 2986, the family assist- 
ance plan. This amendment provided for 
a program of grants for the construction 
of day care facilities to serve primarily 
the children of mothers receiving welfare 
who could benefit from job training or 
secure employment. Today, I am intro- 
ducing for myself and Senators HaT- 
FIELD, MATHIAS, PACKWOOD, RANDOLPH, 
ScHWEIKER, and YARBOROUGH a revised 
version of this amendment. 

Today we are confronted with a press- 
ing problem—finding adequate child 
care for 5 or 6 million children under 
14 who are the children of welfare 
mothers. These mothers could be placed 
in job training or jobs with the advent 
of meaningful welfare reform but they 
have children who cannot be left to roam 
the streets while their mothers are train- 
ing and then begin to work. In fact the 
lack of such facilities will prevent many 
mothers from working who would far 
rather hold a job than simply hold down 
а position on the welfare role. 

There are currently 5,296,000 children 
on AFDC across the country young 
enough to require some form of super- 
vision during the day; 475,000 of them 
live in Illinois. Yet, there are only 637,000 
day care spaces available for all of these 
children and only 18,948 of them are in 
Illinois. 
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It seems abundantly clear that if we 
do not increase the number of day care 
facilities to accommodate these children, 
we will not be able to remove a signifi- 
cant number of women from the welfare 
rolls through workfare. No woman should 
be expected to leave her child at home 
with inadequate süpervision while she 
goes to work. 

The work-incentive—WIN—program 
illustrates clearly that an employment 
program lacking a substantial child care 
component will not work. A total of 
1,700 mothers, a significant portion of 
those involved in this experimental pro- 
gram, could not be referred for job 
training or placement solely because 
day care was unavailable for their chil- 
dren. WIN progress reports from many 
States, including West Virginia, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Arkansas, 
indicate that one of the basic flaws in 
State programs is the paucity of child 
care centers. 

The family assistance plan provides 
for expansion of the number of day care 
spaces available for children of low-in- 
come, working mothers. Some of these 
spaces will result from more home care 
and from the funds for the remodeling 
and the acquisition of exsiting build- 
ings contained in the bill. But many will 
have to be created through the construc- 
tion of new facilities, particularly if they 
are to be filled by children under seven. 
Code and licensing requirements for fa- 
cilities housing these children are so 
stringent that remodeling is often in- 
sufficient and there is little the Federal 
Government can do to change these re- 
quirements. Thus, in many cases, only 


new structures built expressly to meet 
code provisions will suffice. 

There are now approximately 1.6 mil- 
lion children under 7 receiving AFDC, 


with 85,257 of them residing in 
Illinois. Thousands more will fill the 
welfare rolls once family assistance is 
enacted. The total number will fill exist- 
ing day care centers three times over. 
It is little wonder that the Women’s 
Bureau has gone on record as calling 
for “A special thrust to obtain con- 
DM funds for new child care facili- 
ез... 

The administration has begun this 
thrust by including construction among 
the purposes for which day care money 
authorized by FAP can be expanded. 
My amendment embodies the principle 
of the administration's proposal but cre- 
ates a separate authorization and sepa- 
rate guidelines for the construction pro- 
gram. It is an outgrowth of the infor- 
mation gained during hearings on Fam- 
ily Assistance and a reassessment of our 
day care needs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment, a summary of its provisions, 
and a distribution of the funds it au- 
thorizes be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MCcCLELLAN). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will be appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the amendment, summary, and 
chart will be printed in the RECORD. 

AMENDMENT No. 833 

The amendment (No. 833) was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, as follows: On 
page 41, line 20, insert “(A)” immediately 
after “Sec. 436(a) (1) ". 
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On page 42 line 24 strike out "(2)" and 
insert in lieu thereof “(В)”. 

On page 43, line 11, strike out "(3)" and 
insert in lieu thereof “(С)”. 

On page 43, line 14, strike out "(b)" and 
insert in lieu thereof “(2)”. 

On page 43, line 21, strike out “(С)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(3)”, 

On page 44 between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

"(b)(1) For the purpose of providing (in 
accordance with the provisions of this sub- 
section) financial assistance to public and 
nonprofit agencies and organizations in meet- 
ing part of the cost of construction of day 
care facilities in communities where such 
facilities are needed there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated $45,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, $49,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, $54,- 
450,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, and the $59,895,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974. 

"(2)(A) The sums appropriated pursuant 
to paragraph (1) for any fiscal year shall be 
allotted as follows: Each State shall be al- 
lotted an amount of such sums which bears 
the same ratio to such sums as the number 
of children under age 7 in such State who 
are receiving welfare assistance bears to the 
number of children under age 7 in all the 
States who are receiving welfare assistance. 
If the allotment of any State, as determined 
under the preceding sentence is less than 
$100,000, the allotment of such State shall 
be increased to that amount, the total of 
the increases thereby required being derived 
by proportionately reducing the allotment (as 
determined under the preceding sentence) 
of each of the remaining States but with 
such adjustment as may be necessary to pre- 
vent the allotment of any of such remaining 
States from being thereby reduced to less 
than that amount. 

"(B) For purposes of this subsection the 
term 'welfare assistance' means (1) benefits 
in the form. of money payments paid under 
a State program approved under part A 
of this title (as in effect prior to July 1, 
1971, and (ii) benefits paid under part D 
of this title (as in effect after June 30, 1971). 

“(C) Allotments under subparagraph (A) 
shall be made on the basis of the most recent 
data available to the Secretary immediately 
prior to the fiscal year with respect to which 
allotments are made. The Secretary, in de- 
termining the number of children referred to 
in subparagraph (A) shall use a monthly 
average over such period of time (not in ex- 
cess of one year) as he may deem appro- 
priate. 

“(D) Any sum allotted to a State for a 
fiscal year under this paragraph and remain- 
ing unobligated at the end of such year shall 
remain available to such State, for the pur- 
poses for which made, for the next fiscal year 
(and for such year only), in addition to the 
sums allotted to such State for such next 
fiscal year if the Secretary determines that 
such sum is needed for such next fiscal year 
in such State to carry out the purposes of this 
subsection, If the Secretary determines that 
such sum will not be needed for such next 
fiscal year in such State for such purposes, 
he may reallot such sum from time to time, 
on such dates as he may fix, to other States 
which he determines have need for additional 
sums to carry out the purposes of this sub- 
section. Any sum so reallotted to any State 
during any fiscal year shall be deemed to be a 
part of the allotment of such State for such 
year. 

“(3) (A) From the sums allocated to any 
State for any fiscal year, the Secretary is 
authorized to make grants to public and non- 
profit private agencies and organizations to 
assist them in the construction of day care 
facilities in such State. 

“(B) Grants under this subsection for any 
project shall be made only upon application 
therefor submitted to the Secretary directly 
by the public or nonprofit private agency ог 
organization seeking such grant or through 
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the public or nonprofit private agency or 
organization designated by the appropriate 
elected or appointed official or officials pur- 
suant to Sec. 436 A 1 (b). If two or more 
agencies or organizations join in the project, 
the application may be filed by one or more 
of such agencies. 

"(C) Any application for a grant under this 
subsection with respect to any project shall 
contain or be supported by— 

“(i) a description of the site for such 
project 

“(ii) a description of the type day care 
services which will be provided when the 
project becomes operative and a justifica- 
tion of such project in terms of the needs 
it is designed to meet; 

“(ili) reasonable assurance that title to 
such site is or will be vested in one or more 
agencies filing the application or in a public 
or other nonprofit private agency or orga- 
nization which is to operate the facility af- 
ter it is acquired or when construction is 
completed, as the case may be 

“(iv) reasonable assurance that adequate 
financial support will be available for the 
construction of the project and for its main- 
tenance and operation when completed 

"(v) reasonable assurance that the proj- 
ect upon completion will be operated for a 
reasonable length of time as & day care 
facility 

"(vi) reasonable assurance that any la- 
borer or mechanic employed by any con- 
tractor or subcontractor in the performance 
of work on the construction of the facility 
wil be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secr»tary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act as amended and the Secretary of Labor 
shall have, with respect to the labor stand- 
ards specified in this clause the authority 
and functions set forth in Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176) and 
section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276c) 

"(vii) reasonable assurance that use of 
the facility wil not be denied to any child 
because of his race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. 

“(vill) reasonable assurance that the proj- 
ect upon completion, will be a facility which 
will be designed and operated so as to meet 
licensing and similar requirements imposed 
with respect to day care facilities by the 
State (and any political subdivision there- 
of) for the area in which the project is to 
be located and 

“(ix) such other information as the Secre- 
tary may by regulations require. 

"(D) The Secretary shall not approve any 
application for a grant with respect to any 
project under this subsection unless— 

“(i) such application contains or is sup- 
ported by the materials, assurances and in- 
formation required by subparagraph (C) 

"(11) there is available from the allotment 
of the State in which such project is to be 
located amounts sufficient to pay the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of such project, and 

“(ili) the Secretary determines that there 
is a need for such project in such area after 
taking into consideration the following fac- 
tors— 

“(I) the number of low income working 
mothers, of mothers engaged in job training 
and of mothers receiving welfare assistance, 
in the area in which such project is to be 
located; 

“(II) the availability within such area of 
opportunities for mothers to secure employ- 
ment or to participate in job training pro- 
grams 

"(III) the increase if any required in the 
number or capacity of day care facilities in 
such area to meet the needs for day care of 
the mothers in such area who are employed 
or engaged in job training plus the mothers 
in such area who are not employed or en- 
gaged in job training but who, if their needs 
for day care were met, would be able to ac- 
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cept employment or participate in job train- 
р апа 

"(IV) the extent to which there are avail- 
&ble in such area buildings which are or 
could become (after appropriate remodeling 
or conversion), suitable to serve as day care 
facilities. 

“(4)(A) Any grant made by the Secretary 
under this subsection shall contain provi- 
Sion for the recovery by the United States 
of an appropriate and equitable portion of 
such grant in the event the facility with re- 
spect to which grant is made ceases, prior to 
the expiration of such reasonable period as 
the Secretary shall require, to be used and 
operated as a day care facility. 

“(B) In addition to the provision referred 
to in subparagraph (A), any such grant 
shall be made on such terms and subject to 
such conditions as the Secretary deems 
proper to protect the financial interests of 
the United States and to assure that such 
grant will be used to carry out the purposes 
for which it was made. 

“(C) Payments to the recipient of any 
such grant shall be made in such install- 
ments and on such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary may prescribe. 

“(5) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(A) the term *Federal share' means with 
respect to any project, 75 per centum of the 
cost of construction of such project 

"(B) the term 'construction' means the 
construction of new buildings (including 
&rchitects' fees and the acquisition of the 
land upon which such buildings are to be 
constructed) such term includes initial 
equipment of any such newly constructed 
building (but initial equipment shall be 
taken into account only to the extent that 
the cost thereof does not exceed 3 per 
centum of the costs of construction attribut- 
&ble to items other than such equipment) 
but such term does not include the acqui- 
sition of existing buildings or the expansion, 
remodeling, or alteration of existing build- 
ings. 


State 


United States 
Alabama. 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey... 
New Mexico. . 


Puerto Rico. 
Rhode Island. _ 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee 
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“(C) the term ‘title’, when used with ref- 
erence to a site for a project, means a fee 
simple, or such other estate or interest (in- 
cluding & leasehold on which the annual 
rental does not exceed 4 per centum of the 
value of the land) as the Secretary finds 
sufficient to assure for a period of not less 
than fifty years' undisturbed use and pos- 
session for the purposes of construction and 
operation of the project and 

“(D) the term ‘local share’ means with 
respect to any project, 25 per centum of the 
cost of construction of such project." 


— 


EXPLANATION OF Dav CARE FACILITIES CON- 
STRUCTION AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16311, THE 
FAMILY ASSISTANCE PLAN 


1. This amendment creates a separate 
program of grants for the construction of 
day care facilities primarily for the use of 
children from families receiving Family 
Assistance. 

2. The amendment authorizes the follow- 
ing amounts over a four year period: 

$45,000,000 for the Ist year of enactment. 

$49,500,000 for the 2nd year of enactment. 
$54,450,000 for the 3rd year of enactment. 
$59,895,000 for the 4th year of enactment. 

8. The money provided by this program is 
allocated by formula to.each state. The 
formula takes into consideration the number 
of children under 7 receiving welfare in 
each state. This age cut-off was selected be- 
cause new facilities are most needed to ac- 
commodate children this age. It is a two part 
formula to provide for the transition from 
AFDC to FAP. 

For the first year the amount allocated to 
each state will be based on the ratio of the 
number of children under 7 in the state re- 
ceiving AFDC to the number of children 
under 7 in all the states receiving AFDC. 

For subsequent years, the amount allo- 
cated each state will be based on the ratio of 
the number of children under 7 in the state 
receiving Family Assistance to the number 


Number of 
children under 
7 years 


Proportionate 
entitlement 
(percent) 


Dollar entitle- 
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of children in all the states receiving Family 
Assistance. 

4. To ensure a more equitable distribution 
of funds to all the states, no state will re- 
ceive less than $100,000 in grant money. 
Should a state be unable to utilize its full 
share of the funds, the remainder will be 
reallocated among the states. 

5. Grants will be made upon application 
to the Secretary directly by public or non- 
profit agencies and organizations or through 
the public or non-profit agency designated 
by the appropriate official as the prime 
grantee for a specific city or area. This 
method of distribution is consistent with 
the rest of the day care section of FAP. 

6. The amendment sets out certain as- 
surances concerning the use of grant money 
and the construction of facilities that have 
to be given by grantees. 

7. To ensure that money provided by this 
amendment is allocated to areas with the 
greatest need for new facilities, the amend- 
ment stipulates some of the criteria the 
Secretary must use in funding a project. He 
must consider: 

a. the number of low income working 
mothers, mothers engaged in job training, 
and mothers receiving welfare in the area in 
which a project is to be located; 

b. the availability within such area of op- 
portunities for mothers to secure employ- 
ment or participate in job training programs; 

c. the increase, if any, required in the 
number or capacity of day care facilities 
in such area to meet the needs for day care 
of the mothers in the area who are em- 
ployed or in training programs or who could 
be employed or placed in training programs; 

d. the extent to which there are available 
in such areas buildings that could be re- 
modeled for day care centers. 

8. The federal share of the construction 
costs for any project will be 75%. 


The summary and chart, presented by 
Mr. PERCY, are as follows: 


Dollar entitle- 
ment fiscal 
year 1974 


Dollar entitle- 
ment fiscal 
year 1972 


Dollar entitle- 
ment fiscal 
year 1973 


ment fiscal 
year 1971 


59, 763, 220 
718, 740 


45, 399, 900 49, 391, 100 54, 330, 210 


653, 400 
43, 


188,1 
128, 700 
821, 700 
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West Virgin! 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1971—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 834 AND 835 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I submit 
two amendments to H.R. 18127, the 
public works appropriation bill, and ask 
that they be printed and lie on the table. 

The first amendment would include 
$20 million to implement an important 
new Federal program authorized by the 
Water Quality Improvement Act signed 
into law in April for demonstration and 
preliminary planning projects for pollu- 
tion removal and prevention in the 
Great Lakes. This would be the beginning 
of what must be & major national effort 
to restore the quality of our deteriorating 
Great Lakes. We must learn what has 
to be done, and the most efficient and 
economic means of doing so, and then 
we must get on with the job. The dem- 
onstration projects authorized by sec- 
tion 15 of the Water Quality Improve- 
ment Act are an essential first step 
which, in. view of the grave pollution 
probiems facing the Great Lakes, must 
be implemented immediately. As passed 
by the House, H.R. 18127 contains no 
funds for this new section, and in its ac- 
tion today, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee sustained the House position. 

The second amendment would add 
$18,219,000 to appropriations for section 
5 of the Federal Water Pollution Act, as 
amended, for the purpose of fully im- 
plementing the section's authorities for 
water pollution control research, investi- 
gations, and information. The Water 
Quality Improvement Act authorized $65 
million for 12 subsections of this sec- 
tion, seven of which were under the Fed- 
eral program already authorized by pre- 
vious Congresses, and five of which were 
added by the Water Quality Improve- 
ment Act. In its bill, the House provided 
$46,781,000 for the seven previously 
authorized subsections, and in its action 
today, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee sustained this figure. The $18.2 
million to be proposed by my amend- 
ment would bring the figure up to the 
full $65 million authorized for this sec- 
tion. 

As yet, Congress has not received a 
budget request to implement either the 
five new Federal water pollution control 
research and development provisions of 
section 5 added by the Water Quality 
Improvement Act or for the Great Lakes 
research and development effort author- 
ized by the act. Hopefully, such a request 
wil be received in the near future. But 
all of these provisions are in my view ur- 
gent enough that Congress should act to 
provide the money without delay, and the 
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$20 million proposed in my first amend- 
ment for the Great Lakes and the.$18.2 
million proposed by my second amend- 
ment for other research and development 
provisions is in my view a small amount 
of money to invest now compared to the 
costs to ‘society of the pollution prob- 
lems this money would help solve. 

In my view, providing now for these 
new subsections as proposed by my sec- 
ond amendment is essential. The Water 
Quality Improvement Act authorized a 
program under this section for demon- 
stration projects to abate and prevent 
the pollution of inland lakes—an ur- 
gently needed step in our Nation’s com- 
mitment to water quality. Hundreds of 
lakes across the country are being dev- 
astated with algae growth and other 
forms of pollution, because of overde- 
velopment, overuse, agricultural runoff, 
and other consequences of a developing, 
urbanizing, recreation-seeking society. 
To date, this problem has gained little 
notice in our Nation’s environmental 
quality efforts, yet the consequences of 
inland lakes pollution are being felt by 
millions of people in most of the 50 
States. The Water Quality Improvement 
Act provision would launch an impor- 
tant beginning in our understanding of 
the best, most effective, most economic 
means of confronting this critical prob- 
lem, and should set the stage for a pro- 
gram of major Federal proportions to 
help rescue our lakes—of which there 
are some 100,000 across the country. 

This year’s pollution control act also 
authorized and directed under section 
5 a 2-year study by the Secretary of the 
Interior to develop criteria for pesticides 
in our Nation’s waters, a necessary step 
for the eventual establishment of limits 
in our interstate water quality standards 
for pesticides. Inasmuch as the study 
must be completed in 2 years, and was 
to begin on enactment last April of the 
legislation, it is essential in my view that 
we act to provide the funds for the study 
now. 

The Water Quality Improvement Act 
also added under section 5 a subsection 
to provide research for the development 
of technology to effectively control oil 
spills, The Santa Barbara disaster last 
year, and subsequent oil accidents in our 
Nation’s waters, and the failure to swiftly 
and efficiently control the tragic environ- 
mental damage, ought to be evidence 
enough of the urgent need to develop 
technology adequate to deal with this 
growing environmental problem. The 
President’s Panel on Oil Spills in its re- 
port last year confirmed that we do not 
have the technology to control à major 
marine oil spill—and pointed out that if 
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we continue drilling new offshore oil wells 
at the present rate, we can expect & 
Santa Barbara disaster once a year, every 
year, by 1980. 

The act also added under section 5 & 
subsection for research money to develop 
new and improved systems of controlling 
pollution from vessels. My experience 
with Great Lakes pollution problems 
leaves no question that this is a very 
significant factor in the deterioration of 
water quality of these lakes, and the 
hearings of the Senate Public Works 
Committee leave no question that it is & 
major problem nationwide. 

Further, it should be pointed out that 
in its report on the Water Quality Im- 
provement Act, the Senate Public Works 
Committee said, regarding the inland 
lakes research provision, that— 

The committee expects that funds to im- 
plement the provision of this new research 
directive shall be made avallable from the 
general section 5 authorization and that 
implementation of this area of research will 
receive a high priority. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these amendments be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). The amendments will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will be appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the amendments will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendments (Nos. 834 and 835) 
were referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 834 

On page 13, after line 26, insert the fol- 
lowing: “For an additional amount to carry 
out pollution control in the Great Lakes 
under section 15 of such Act, $20,000,000." 


AMENDMENT No. 835 
On page 13, after line 26, insert the fol- 
lowing: "For an additional amount to carry 
out research, investigations, training and in- 
formation under section 5 of such Act, $18,- 
219,000." 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 774 TO S. 3619 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the names of the senior Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart) and the 
junior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIAMS) be added as a cosponsor of my 
amendment No. 774 to S. 3619, to create 
within the office of the President an Of- 
fice of Disaster Assistance, which would 
authorize the Small Business Adminis- 
tration to make loans to disaster victims 
to prevent the dispossession or eviction of 
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any person from his residence as a result 
of the foreclosure of any mortgage or 
lien, cancellation of any contract of sale, 
or termination of any lease, oral or writ- 
ten of the property which is such person's 
residence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Вовріск). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I might add, Mr. 
President, having viewed the terrible 
devastation at Corpus Christi, the 
Aransas area, Gregory, and Rockport last 
week, after hurricane Celia, that this 
amendment to the bill is badly needed 
at this time, in order to protect the peo- 
ple who suffer from hurricanes, torna- 
dos, earthquakes, and other natural 
disasters. 


AMENDMENT NO. 793 TO H.R. 17123 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), I ask unanimous 
consent that, at the next printing of 
amendment No. 793 to the bill (H.R. 
17123) to authorize appropriations dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1971 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and other weap- 
ons, and research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 
prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength of the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes, the name of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie) be added as a cosponsor. 
Amendment No. 793 calls for restoring 
to 15,000 the authorized strength of the 
Coast Guard Selected Reserves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dominick). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 819 TO H.R. 17123 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, at the next printing 
of amendment No. 819, to House bill 
17123, supra, the names of the junior 
Senator from Montana (Mr. METCALF), 
and the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. WILLIAMS) be added cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING 
DEALING WITH THE FEDERAL 
CORRECTION COMMUNITY BASED 
TREATMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, for the 
information of Members of the Senate 
and the public, the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries 
wil be holding a hearing on Tuesday, 
August 18, to receive testimony on 8. 
3261, a bill now before the subcommittee 
that, if enacted, would broaden the Fed- 
eral corrections community-based treat- 
ment program by authorizing the Attor- 
ney General to admit to residential com- 
munity treatment centers persons who 
are placed on probation, released on 
parole, or mandatorily released. At pres- 
ent, residence at community treatment 
centers is restricted by statute to persons 
committed to terms of confinement and 
in the custody of the Attorney General. 
This will be the first in a series of hear- 
ings the subcommittee wil hold on the 
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problems and needs of the national cor- 
rections system. The hearing on August 
18 wil be open to the members of the 
public and wil be held in room 2228 
of the New Senate Office Building at 
10 a.m. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


THE ISLANDS OF KAHOOLAWE, 
HAWAII, AND CULEBRA, P.R. 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I share 
the concern of the people of the island of 
Culebra, P.R. about the recently an- 
nounced plans to acquire additional land 
on their island to expand training facili- 
ties. 

Some of us in Hawaii have also long 
and patiently carried on discussions with 
the Department of Defense under both 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions to bring about a halt to the bomb- 
ing of Kahoolawe and to restore the is- 
land to its former conditions. Therefore, 
we can well appreciate the frustrations 
which the people of Culebra feel as they 
encounter the apparently inexorable de- 
termination of the Navy to take over 
more of the island for targetry and 
bombing practice. 

The island of Kahoolawe was leased to 
the Federal Government in 1941, and a 
supplementary agreement in 1944 gave 
the Government full control. The Army 
and the Navy used the property jointly 
for practice bombing purposes, and in 
1945 the sublease was transferred to the 
Department of the Navy. In 1953, the 
President issued an Executive order 
which declared that the island would 
remain in the possession of the United 
States for public purposes. When the 
sublease was originally drawn, it was 
stated that the land would be restored to 
& condition fit for habitation. However, 
now the Navy claims that the massive 
amount of unexploded ordnance makes 
the island unfit for human use. This ex- 
perience is relevant to the situation 
faced by the Culebrans, whose island is 
noted for its beauty and tranquility. 

The Hawaiian flag has eight stripes, 
one for each of the major islands. This 
fiag has represented our kingdom, repub- 
lic, and territory, and now it represents 
our State. There were once eight major 
inhabited islands, but now, because of 
the Kahoolawe bombings, we have only 
seven. 

With my small voice, I wish to assure 
the people of Culebra that their plea for 
help has been heard by many of us and 
that we will do our best to bring about a 
rational solution to their problem. 


DEATH OF CORNELIUS C. MOORE, 
GRAND OLD MAN OF RHODE 
ISLAND BAR 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Cornelius C. 
Moore, the grand old man of our Rhode 
Island bar, died this morning. 

I grieve his death, both as a citizen of 
Rhode Island and as a warm, personal 
friend, who was often greatly helped by 
him 


Mr. Moore had his roots deep in our 
Newport community. His father was the 
foreman of the old Torpedo Station. And 
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although the circle of his friends were 
vast and far ranging, all Mr. Moore's life 
and interests were centered around his 
beloved Newport. 

No matter whether the problem in- 
volved the starting of new colleges, as 
was the case with Salve Regina and Ver- 
non Court Junior College, or the bring- 
ing of a new industry to our State, as 
was the case with Raytheon, the fine 
intelligence and immense sagacity of Mr. 
Moore were moving forces. In fact, there 
is not much of lasting good or value that 
came to our community in the last 40 
years in whose accomplishment which 
Se Moore did not play a significant 
role. 

He was a man of taste, a true connois- 
seur whose collection of early American 
silver is without peer and whose pieces 
of early American furniture are among 
the best in our Nation. 

Finally, as a lifelong, loyal and strong 
Democrat, he carried high, with gusto 
and brilliance, the banner of his party 
through many battles, 

By nature, he was a fighter. He some- 
times was impatient with those of lesser 
intellectual mold, but always fought for 
fairness and a fair deal for all. He was 
not interested in high Government of- 
fice, or other honors, having turned 
them down in the course of his life. 

My wife, who also greatly admired and 
liked him, and I both join in mourning 
his death. 


LOSS OF CONFIDENCE IN FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, there is 
an increasing awareness that a large 
segment of the American people are los- 
ing confidence in the institution of au- 
thority represented by the judicial 
branch of the Federal Government. 

In my opinion the Federal judicial 
system is at the moment extremely vul- 
nerable. I receive hundreds of letters 
from responsible citizens of Alabama 
and citizens from many other States in- 
dicating distrust of Federal courts. Nor 
is criticism and distrust limited to the 
opinion of ordinary citizens. Members 
of the bar are likewise a prolific source 
of criticism. 

Mr. President, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has become an 
anomaly in our constitutional system of 
government. When the Federal judiciary 
assumed the legislative function in de- 
termining public policy and the execu- 
tive function in administering statutory 
laws of the Nation; and when it assumed 
the function of amending the Constitu- 
tion by judicial decree rather than by 
the methods prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, the Court thereupon abandoned 
the very basis of its legitimacy in our 
framework of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, when the Supreme 
Court of the United States authorizes 
and condones withholding public funds 
and services from innocent schoolchil- 
dren; when it presumes the power to ad- 
minister local public schools by judicial 
decree; when it mandates racial quotas 
and altered racial composition of schools 
as a requirement supposedly imposed by 
the Constitution of the United States; 
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when it dictates to State legislatures by 
mandatory injunctions; and when it en- 
forces its dictates by means of threats 
of trial of public officials for contempt of 
court and the imposition of confiscatory 
fines and imprisonment without benefit 
of trial by jury; then, 14r. President, the 
Supreme Court has divorced itself from 
the source of its powers. 

Increasingly, Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of the United States are challenging 
the legitimacy of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. It is a serious matter, and it is not 
surprising that more and more people 
should ask: 


If the Supreme Court is to assume the 
legislative function, why should its mem- 
bers not be made answerable to the people 
and be made subject to periodic election? 


Mr. President, I recently received a 
letter from a constituent, Mr. Jack Hoff- 
man, Route 1, Satsuma, Ala. in which 
he attached à copy of a letter he had 
written to his local newspaper, the 
Chickasaw News Herald, which was sub- 
sequently printed by the Mobile, Ala., 
Press Register. The letter indicates how 
average citizens are beginning to ques- 
tion the legitimacy of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter be printed in the Record and urge 
thoughtful consideration of its contents 
by Senators and the public in general. 

There being no objection, thc letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SATSUMA, ALA., 
July 22, 1970. 
EDITOR, NEWS-HERALD, 

Dear Sir: I love and respect my God, my 
country and my flag. I think the ones that 
desecrate, tear and burn should be forced to 
live outside the boundarles of the place that 
is giving them protection. I do believe we 
need many changes. The most important, as 
I see it, is a way by law to make a quick 
change on all Federal Judges. If from the 
lowest to the highest office in our land has to 
be voted on by the people, why exclude Fed- 
eral Judges? Other judges have to run and 
get elected or defeated by the majority of the 
people at the polls. From top to bottom all 
officials are public servants, This country was 
not formed for any to become masters of the 
people. Federal Judges, many of them good 
and deserving are, however, appointed, some- 
times through friendship, sometimes paying 
of a political debt and probably many other 
reasons. We, the people supply the money 
and, of course, this tax money pays them a 
good salary that doesn't only take care of 
their bread and butter but also choice cuts 
of meat. They know we can't fire them and 
it's nearly impossible to move them. That's 
why so many try to play God. How many 
would stay in office if the people had any- 
thing to say? Even the President who rec- 
ommends or the legislative body that ac- 
cepts can do very little after they have placed 
them in office. Decisions of vital impor- 
tance to our country are placed in the hands 
of а very small group to interpret at their 
wil what is right or wrong. Like the old 
saying: “А doctor makes mistakes and a mor- 
ticlan buries them." 

Those great courageous intelligent men 
that framed our Constitution, one of the 
wonders of the world, would not put up for 
fifteen minutes with many of our present 
day judges. These inferior replacements in 
recent years have suddenly discovered in our 
Constitution what the great judges before 
them failed to discover. They did not dis- 
cover it because it is not there. Each supreme 
court justice is sworn in under oath. Why, 
then, can’t a child, if he wishes to do so, 
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thank God in school? Why can a criminal 
rape, rob, burn and desecrate our flag and 
after being convicted be turned loose on some 
dumb idea about his constitutional rights? 
What about the rights of the huge law abid- 
ing majority that pay these judges’ salaries 
for such interpretations. 

I would not be at all surprised that all this 
plus President Nixon’s Southern Strategy 
would cause George Wallace and Strom 
Thurmond to combine for his knock-out 
punch at election time. 

On national television July 20, 1970, Roy 
Wilkins said that Alabama and Mississippi 
were the two most intregrated States in the 
Union. If so, why continue to brow-beat, 
threaten and humiliate these proud people 
of the Southern States? 

Yours truly, 
JoE B. HOFFMAN. 


THE REAL VICTIMS OF OUR IN- 
ADEQUATE CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
SYSTEM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in a recent 
speech in Pennsylvania, I pointed out 
that the real victims of our inadequate 
criminal justice system are “the millions 
of citizens who never committed a crime 
and never will.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial on this subject, 
published in the West Chester, Pa., Daily 
Local News, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A HanD-TO-BELIEVE COURTROOM TRAGEDY 


It was more like à TV thriller than any- 
thing else. Armed with an automatic carbine 
and pistols, à man walked into a courtroom 
in San Rafael, Calif., yesterday, and a few 
minutes later shot the presiding judge to 
death and in the melee which followed was 
himself fatally wounded as well as two con- 
victs he tried to free, 

How could such a thing happen? That, it 
seems, 1s always the first question after an 
incredible tragedy of this kind. It can hap- 
pen because of laxity somewhere along the 
line. It can happen because, too often, those 
responsible for making certain of the safety 
of courtroom personnel get the mistaken 
notion that "it can't happen here". 

It seems strange that this tragic happen- 
ing should occur on the eve of Senator 
Hugh Scott's appearance today at the Allen- 
town Fair where he spoke of the growing 
crime rate in this country. He told his audi- 
ence there that unless the criminal element 
in the United States feels the heavy hand 
of the law as it never felt it before, the 
law-abiding citizen will find himself yielding 
to the demands of the lawless. 

Who are the real victims of our country's 
inadequate criminal justice system? Penn- 
sylvania’s senior senator answered that ques- 
tion in this way: The real victims are “the 
millions of citizens who have never com- 
mitted a crime, and never will”. Like Judge 
Harold J. Haley, of San Rafael, who was 
gunned down by the man who was on trial 
in his courtroom yesterday? Yes, the inno- 
cent are the real victims of these times. 
And you still are of the opinion that “it 
can't happen here"? 


A RESIGNATION FROM THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I recently re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. L. Ivar Nelson. 
He told me why he has resigned from the 
Foreign Service. 

Iam sorry when our Government loses 
young men of Mr, Nelson's ability. I be- 
lieve that Senators may be interested in 
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his reasons, so ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the text of 
Mr. Nelson's letter to the Secretary of 
State, which ne consents to having made 
public. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLy 17, 1970. 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I am resigning from 
the Foreign Service. 

I can no longer represent, or work for, a 
Government whose foreign policies I so basic- 
ally oppose. It is not necessary to agree with 
all of the Government's policies in order to 
be an effective Foreign Service Officer. It is 
essential, however, that a diplomatic repre- 
sentative of the Government be able to sup- 
port, honestly and energetically, the basic di- 
rections of our foreign policy. 

I can no longer do this. The boundaries of 
acceptable policies within which I can act as 
& Foreign Service Officer have been irrevoca- 
bly breached. If I am to remain personally 
responsible for what I do in the world, then 
I can no longer remain a servant of policies 
which I do not support. 

I take this drastic action only because I 
believe that the policies of the Government, 
and the trend of policy-making within the 
Government, have gone beyond the point 
where I, or others with views similar to mine, 
can have any impact on decision-making 
from within the Executive Branch of the 
United States Government. 

I do not believe that foreign policy deci- 
sions are being made within our Government 
on the basis of an accurate and dispassionate 
analysis of what is in the common interest of 
Americans and of all peoples of the world. 
And I do not believe that they are being made 
on the basis of the values and goals which 
are the basis of our society. 

Most disturbing is the unwillingness of our 
Government to understand that the future 
of our nation in the Twentieth Century 1s 
irrevocably tied to the overall development 
of the Third World. If the inability of our 
Government to treat fairly the racial minor- 
ities in our own country is not to be reflected 
in a worldwide racial confrontation, then we 
must make a human commitment to assist 
the peoples of Latin America, Asia, and Africa 
to improve their physical and social well- 
being. And we must act on that commitment. 

More effective ways of re-allocating the 
world's resources must be found in order 
that they beneflt all peoples of the world. 
And our Government must take the leader- 
ship in convincing our people, and other 
Governments, that this 1s necessary and for 
the ultimate good of us all, 

The racism of South. Africa is a constant 
threat to the attempts by different peoples 
throughout the world to live together in 
equality and mutual respect. Our Govern- 
ment's relationship with the Government of 
South Africa based, as it is, on a simplistic 
&nalysis of its strategic importance to 
United States national interests, must be 
changed if our country is to remain a leader 
in a world, the majority of whose people are 
non-White. The benefits which our support 
for South Africa bring us are insignificant 
compared with the injury which our contin- 
ued support will do to us in the future, 

The Indochina War is one of the greatest 
strategic and political blunders of the United 
States in its history. While almost everyone 
agrees now that it was a mistake to make 
this localized conflict an American war, our 
Government does not act on that consensus, 
I see no plausible reasons of military strategy 
and/or political power which justify our 
continued or expanded presence there. 

My decision to resign was made before the 
United States invaded Cambodia, That ac- 
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tion only confirmed my fear that my views 
and the policies of our Government not only 
differ for the present, but would continue 
to diverge in the future. One can endure a 
Short time disagreement in the expectation 
of future reconciliation. I see no reason, 
however, for such an expectation in the 
present situation. 

My leaving the Foreign Service is not a 
result of dissatisfaction with my personal 
experience in the Service. I have had two 
interesting and demanding assignments—in 
Swaziland and at the United States Mission 
to the United Nations—and have worked 
with some very good people. 

However, the Foreign Service does have 
many internal problems which are slowly 
eroding its effectiveness. Its isolation as an 
elite, the lack of minority representation, 
discrimination against women, and unimagi- 
native training are hindering its ability to 
represent and to advise our Government. 
The resulting decline in the morale of many 
officers in the Service, and a profound dis- 
agreement with our Government's policies 
among our youth, explain why the best of 
our young people no longer consider the 
Service as a possible career, 

While these aspects of the Foreign Service 
bother me, I would stay in the Service and 
work within for change if I felt that I could 
possibly continue to represent our Govern- 
ment. It is clear that I cannot. 

Those who can, and especially the young- 
er officers, should continue to press to make 
the Service more representative—in com- 
position and values—of the United States 
today. It frightens me, however, that the 
loyalty of those responsible dissenting with- 
in the Service was called into question re- 
cently by Under Secretary U Alexis Johnson. 
The conception of the Foreign Service Officer 
as a person in total servitude does not pro- 
mote the imagination, initiative, and un- 
derstanding which the Foreign Service needs 
if it is to be useful to our Government, Ser- 
vants do not make good diplomats. 

I intend to permit the public use of this 
statement as a personal explanation of why 
I have resigned. 

Sincerely, 
L. Ivar NELSON, 
Advisor, Economic and Social Council. 


SELECTIVE USE OF PESTICIDES 
BY ARIZONA COTTON GROWERS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, Arizona 
cotton growers have found that the se- 
lective use of pesticides boosts yields at 
lower costs and, most important, pre- 
serves the ecology. This is good news on 
the ecological front. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article describ- 
ing how the Arizona cotton farmers de- 
vised their own “cotton scout” program 
to reduce the use of pesticides with 
greater effectiveness, written by Hal 
Laneaster, and published in the Wall 
Street Journal of August 10, 1970. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARIZONA COTTON GROWERS FIND SELECTIVE 
Use or PESTICIDES Boosts YIELDS, TRIMS 
Costs 

(By Hal Lancaster) 

SAFFORD, Ariz.—Cotton growers here in 
Graham County, are sharply reducing their 
use of pesticides under a “cotton scout” pro- 
gram that could have nationwide implica- 
tions for ecology as well as agriculture, 

For the past two years, 90% of the county's 
growers, banded together under an organiza- 
tion called the Pink Bollworm Committee, 
have discarded regular, wholesale spraying 
of their fields in favor of more selective ap- 
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plications at irregular intervals, The results 
have been gratifying to the growers, if not 
to sellers of pesticides. 

In 1968, the member growers of the Pink 
Bollworm Committee spent $199,000 on pesti- 
cides. After they adopted the selective pro- 
gram, their 1969 spending on pesticides (to- 
gether with the cost of the scout operation 
itself) plunged to less than $37,000—with 
yields actually increasing from the previous 
year, Exceptionally good weather was an im- 
portant factor in the increase, however. 

The Graham County effort revolves around 
the use of "scouts" supplied by the pro- 
gram's manager, Mike Pursley. The scouts, 
mainly high school students, are trained by 
the extension service of the University of 
Arizona to identify and locate pink boll- 
worms and other pests. Then they are sent 
in pairs to scan the fields of the committee 
members weekly. When they report a certain 
level of infestation in the fields, and only 
then, the affected areas are sprayed. 

UNUSUAL RESULTS ACHIEVED QUICKLY 

Similar scout programs have been under 
way for some time in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and other states, Arkansas is be- 
lieved to have the biggest program, with 
about 150 scouts working fields scattered 
over much of the state, If the Agriculture 
Department has its way, scouts will be pop- 
ping up over much more of the country 
soon, 

James Brazzell, chief of the methods devel- 
opment branch of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s plant protection division, says: 

“I believe you can get savings on pesti- 
cides of anywhere from 25% to 75%, though 
it’s difficult to cite any general figure be- 
cause every field is a different story and 
every season is different. But we are ex- 
tremely interested in these programs and 
are looking into assisting them to get started 
in several states.” 

The Graham County project, which is a 
private effort and not sponsored by the 
Agriculture Department, is noteworthy in 
that it has achieved unusual results in a 
short period of time. It had its origins in 
1968, when the pink bollworm—"a tough 
little old pest to get,” according to program 
manager Pursley—was chewing its way 
through Arizona fields at a rate alarming to 
growers. The Graham County farmers or- 
ganized their committee and dug in for a 
long battle. 

After consultations with the state exten- 
sion service, they adopted a crash program 
of mass spraying at regular intervals. “It 
worked,” says Brooks Daley, a grower and 
chairman of the committee, “We didn't have 
& real infestation of pink bollworms." But 
the spraying also wiped out beneficial in- 
sects that help control others destructive to 
cotton, "By the end of 1968, we found we 
were getting eaten up," says John Sears, 
county agent for the extension service. 


INDUSTRY IS RILED 


So the next year, the committee adopted 
Mr. Pursley's scout program. Members that 
year had only 5,500 acre-treatments (one 
acre sprayed once) compared with 78,000 in 
1968. “This is the best thing for avoiding 
ecological disruption,” says Leon Moore, an 
extension service entomologist who is the 
program's adviser. “It brings the use of 
pesticides into a need basis.” 

The clear implication of the program’s re- 
sult—that pesticide marketers have been 
overselling growers in the past—riles the in- 
dustry in Arizona. “The program isn’t any 
different than what we had been doing with 
our own checkers working the fields. We 
don’t believe in spraying every week just be- 
cause it’s nice to spray,” says Jack Wooley, 
president of the Arizona Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Association. 

“The word we got around the flelds was 
that the university said the company check- 
ers were biased,” says Mr. Wooley. “This was 
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& slap in the chemical industry's face." He 
says the industry's main complaint is that 
the university intruded “in competition with 
free enterprise, going up there and promot- 
ing this." The university, however, says it 
has been acting only as & consultant and 
trainer of scouts. 

In the meantime, Graham County's three 
main pesticide sellers have suffered sharp 
declines in sales. One has all but abandoned 
pesticides and is relying on feed supplies for 
most of its revenue. Also, under the new 
program, the bollworm committee is buying 
what pesticides it uses under a single con- 
tract embracing all member growers, who 
farm nearly 13,000 of the county's 17,000 
acres in cotton. The business goes to the 
lowest bidder. Previously, farmers contracted 
with suppliers individually. 

Mr. Wooley, who says the agricultural 
chemical suppliers aren't taking any action 
because “we don't want to fight," says that 
the startling contrast between 1968 and 1969 
pesticide use by county members of the 
committee is due in large part to the uni- 
versity-recommended crash, mass spraying 
program in 1968. 

The committee concedes that members 
used less pesticide in 1967 than in 1968, 
though figures are lacking. But they are 
convinced they are saving a good deal of 
money. “I left it up to the pesticide people 
and I used more in 1967, when we didn't 
have that big a bollworm problem, than I did 
in 1969 under our own program," says com- 
mittee chairman Daley, “Well, they want to 
sell their product. I'm more confident in the 
program we have now." 


NLRB DECISION THREATENS 
SMALL COLLEGES 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is on the 
threshold of adopting & rule which it 
wil apply in determining whether to 
exercise its jurisdiction in proceedings 
involving private colleges and universities 
arising under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

I have called this serious matter to the 
attention of the private colleges and uni- 
versities in North Carolina, pointing out 
that they have until August 31 to submit 
to the NLRB their written views and 
arguments in connection with the pro- 
posed rule. To date their response has 
been overwhelmingly against this action 
by the Board. 

The NLRB- reexamined its long- 
standing jurisdictional policy with re- 
spect to private colleges and universities 
in the Cornell University case, 183 NLRB 
No. 41, decided June 12, 1970, and con- 
cluded that it would exert its jurisdic- 
tion over such schools “whose opera- 
tions have a substantial effect on com- 
merce.” The proposed rule would be used 
to determine which schools meet this 
requirement of having “a substantial 
effect on commerce.” 

Mr. President, every private, nonprofit 
college and university has a stake in the 
Board's formulation of its rule, especially 
the small colleges and junior colleges 
which do yeoman’s work on behalf of 
education in their local areas. There are 
40 such schools in North Carolina, and 
the presidents of several of these have 
expressed to me their belief that the 
NLRB’s action in extending jurisdiction 
into their internal operations may 
threaten the very existence of their in- 
stitutions. 

President Frank W. Pisani of St. 
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Mary's Junior College in Raleigh has 
this to say: 

If there is validity to the claim that pri- 
vate colleges make an impact on interstate 
commerce, this must certainly be limited to 
large schools. 

As president of a private school of 500, I 
question any significant application of this 


viewpoint. 
Our task is education. Our reason for 


being is educational. Our contribution to 
this country in our field will be greatly en- 
hanced as unnecessary governmental inter- 
ference is removed. 


President H. C. Evans, Jr. of Lees- 
McRae Junior College in Banner Elk, 
N.C. said of any proposed NLRB rule: 


This would seem very clearly to me to be 
another step in strangulation of the private 
college, and in our case, perhaps a very final 
one. We are not big business; we are а 
mountain college which has struggled finan- 
cially with impossible odds for survival for 
70 years. We are very definitely nonprofit and 
continue to live off the belief of many small 
givers that this college has a reason for being. 


Other college presidents in North Caro- 
lina have impressed upon me the difficul- 
ties that may arise because many of their 
students hold self-help jobs on campus. 
I quote Wendell Patton, president of 
High Point College: 

тһе problem of private colleges and uni- 
versities is further complicated insomuch as 
many times we attempt to offer student aid 
in the form of work programs, regardless of 
whether or not they are real or needed, but 
in the belief that it is to the best interest of 
the student to feel that he is making a con- 
tribution for the aid that he receives, rather 
than a hand-out, which so often weakens the 
individual and our society. It seems reason- 
ably certain that in some of these gray areas 
that all private colleges would be in trouble, 
or perhaps even have to eliminate self-help 
programs to students and employ clerical, 
secretarial, maintenance, and food employ- 
ees outside the campus so as to be able to 
maintain the standards as prescribed by the 
NLRB. 


In light of these expressions of con- 
cern by North Carolina educators, I 
asked the staff of the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Separation of Powers, of which 
I am chairman, to study the NLRB ac- 
tion. The subcommittee staff has pre- 
pared a memorandum which mentions 
certain objections to the Board’s exercise 
of jurisdiction over private colleges and 
universities and suggests certain guide- 
lines the Board may desire to consider for 
its proposed rule. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the memorandum prepared by 
the staff of the Subcommittee on Separa- 
tion of Powers and the NLRB notice 
printed in the Federal Register of July 
14, 1970, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To: The Honorable Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Separation 
of Powers, U.S. Senate. 

From: Rufus L. Edmisten, Chief Counsel and 

Staff Director, Subcommittee of Separa- 

tion of Powers. 

Objections to the Assertion of Jurisdic- 

tion by the National Labor Relations 

Board over Private Colleges and Univer- 

sities. 

The first objection to the NLRB's assertion 
of Jurisdiction over private colleges and uni- 


Re: 
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versities—an assertion which is the premise, 
rather than the issue, of the rule-making in 
which the Board is engaged—is the fact that 
there have been few, if any, major labor dis- 
putes in such schools. So far as can be de- 
termined, many private colleges and univer- 
sities have successful bargaining relation- 
ships with unions of their employees, and 
cases of a refusal to recognize a union rep- 
resenting fifty per cent of the employees in 
an appropriate unit have been aberrational 
and insignificant, if non-existent. What 
positive result is sought by the NLRB's asser- 
tion of jurisdiction is, therefore, not at all 
clear, particularly in light of its woefully 
crowded docket and the delay all litigants 
encounter in the Board. 

There are, moreover, negative aspects to 
the assertion of jurisdiction. Litigation in 
the NLRB can be very expensive. A private 
college or university involved with the 
Board might find it necessary to hire a labor 
law specialist to handle the complex and 
protracted Litigation which frequently re- 
sults. NLRB rules and doctrines surround- 
ing elections and other representation ques- 
tions are so complex and detailed and offer 
such a large range of challenges to the 
parties involved that litigation may be over 
very small issues. Retention of an expen- 
sive labor law specialist is thus often es- 
sential. 

This will be severely aggravated by the 
fact that most NLRB rules are designed to 
operate in the setting of a profit-making and 
centralized employer. Private universities are 
essentially decentralized, non-profit opera- 
tions. There is no direct chain of command 
from the executive officers through the su- 
pervisory level. This means that many Board 
precedents will be inapplicable to cases in- 
volving colleges or universities and that 
many unlitigated and novel legal ques- 
tions will arise. Legal fees are not the only 
cost involved. In the absence of Board in- 
tervention, colleges and universities have 
been able to resolve these questions amicably 
and privately. Intervention, however, 1s 
likely to encourage one of the two parties 
to litigate every issue. Outstanding unre- 
solved questions of this kind are disruptive 
and create an atmosphere of crisis and hos- 
tility. 

Such litigation will thus be terribly ex- 
pensive and disruptive and will fall upon 
private colleges and universities at the very 
time when they are almost universally in 
very poor financial condition and facing a 
major crisis over student unrest. The asser- 
tion of jurisdiction by the NLRB may well 
be the back-breaking straw for a number 
of colleges and universities and perma- 
nently damage higher education in the 
United States. 

The most important reason why the NLRB 
should decline to exert jurisdiction over pri- 
vate colleges and universities, however, is 
the fact that NLRB jurisdiction would not 
extend to all (or, perhaps even most) insti- 
tutions of higher education in this country. 
State colleges and universities are not sub- 
ject to the National Labor Relations Act. 
That being the case, the assertion of juris- 
diction by the Board over private colleges 
and universities seems arbitrary—as arbi- 
trary, say, as asserting jurisdiction over only 
half the steel industry—not based on any 
showing of need and likely to have a very de- 
leterious effect on a critically important as- 
pect of American life. 

It may, however, be too late to stop the 
Board from continuing to assert jurisdiction 
and the question of what jurisdictional 
standards are appropriate—the issue raised 
by the notice in the Federal Register—must 
be dealt with. Two limitations seem 
justified. 

First, colleges or universities which do not 
have a national student appeal are of more 
local than federal importance. Such colleges 
and universities serve local communities and 
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perform very important functions within 
those communities. The NLRB ought not, 
where that is the case, intervene and perhaps 
destroy the major cultural and educational 
opportunities for the youth in a particular 
area. Some rule of thumb, therefore, seems 
necessary. I would suggest that the NLRB 
decline to assert jurisdiction over any private 
college or university in which fifty per cent 
of the student body is from the state in 
which the college or university is located. 

Secondly, the NLRB must try to adjust 
in some way to the fact that it is assert- 
ing jurisdiction over only one part of an 
industry. One way to do this is to limit 
the exercise of jurisdiction to non-profes- 
sional employees and not extend it to teach- 
ers. Non-professional employees compete in 
a labor market involving employers other 
than those involved in higher education. They 
generally chose between jobs in educational 
institutions and private industry. Teachers, 
however, operate in a labor market in which 
the choice is generally between a private col- 
lege or university and a state educational 
institution. The anomaly of asserting juris- 
diction over only part of higher education is 
thus most aggravated where teachers are in- 
volved. To decline to exercise jurisdiction 
over professional employees would go a long 
way to resolving the problems created. 

In sum, it seems rather strange that the 
NLRB would attempt to assert jurisdiction 
over private colleges and universities at a 
time when the overwhelming majority of 
them are in dire financial straits and at a 
time when our national policy is aimed to- 
ward seeing that every young person in this 
nation has the opportunity to obtain a high- 
er education if he is qualified to do so. As 
the extensive hearings conducted by the Sub- 
committee on Separation of Powers have 
clearly shown, the NLRB should concentrate 
its efforts on improving the quality of the 
justice it metes out under its present juris- 
diction. 


[From the Federal Register, July 14, 1970] 
JURISDICTIONAL STANDARDS APPLICABLE TO 
PRIVATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


(National Labor Relations Board—29 CFR 
Part 103—Notice of Proposed Rule Making) 

Notice is hereby given that the National 
Labor Relations Board has under considera- 
tion adoption of & proposed rule to prescribe 
standards which the Board will apply in de- 
termining whether to exercise its jurisdiction 
in proceedings involving private colleges and 
universities arising under sections 8, 9, and 
10 of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended (61 Stat. 140, 143, 146, 29 U.S.C. 
secs. 158, 159, and 160). The purposes of the 
proposed rule and the data deemed relevant 
thereto are set forth in the attached explana- 
tory statement. This rule 1s proposed pur- 
suant to the authority of sections 6 and 
14(c) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended (61 Stat. 140, 73 Stat. 541, 29 
U.S.C. secs. 156, 164(c) ). 

All persons who desire to submit written 
data, views, or arguments for consideration 
in connection with the proposed rule should 
file 25 copies of the same, not later than 30 
days after publication hereof in the FEDERAL 
REGISTER, with the Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Washington, 
D.C. 20570. Copies of such communications 
wil be available for examination by inter- 
ested persons during normal business hours 
in the Office of the Executive Secretary of 
the Board, Room 701, 1717 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

Dated, Washington, D.C., July 8, 1970. 

By direction of the Board. 

OGDEN W. FIELDS, 
Executive Secretary. 


Explanatory statement. The jurisdiction of 
the National Labor Relations Board to pre- 
vent unfair labor practices and determine 
sections 8, 9, and 10 of the National Labor 
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Relations Act, as amended, extends to all 
such matters which “affect commerce" as de- 
fined in section 2(7) of the Act.* In 1950, the 
Board by rule of decision announced certain 
specific standards which it would apply to 
determining whether or not to assert its 
jurisdiction in specific cases? From time to 
time, the Board has by rule of decision modi- 
fled existing standards and established new 
Standards. However, except in exceptional 
circumstances and in connection with the 
purely commercial activities of such institu- 
tions, the Board until recently has declined 
to exercise its jurisdiction over the opera- 
tions of private colleges and universities 
without regard to otherwise applicable 
standards.* 

In Cornell University, 183 NLRB No. 41, 
decided June 12, 1970, the Board reexamined 
its jurisdictional policy with respect to pri- 
vate colleges and universities and concluded 
that it would henceforth assert jurisdiction 
on & broader basis "over those private col- 
leges and universities whose operations have 
а substantial effect on commerce * * *.” 
The Board did not in that case establish 
standards for the assertion of such juris- 
diction over private nonprofit colleges and 
universities, but cetermined to leave the de- 
velopment of appropriate jurisdictional 
standards to further proceedings. 

The Board has considered whether to de- 
velop such jurisdictional standards by rule 
of decision or through the rulemaking pro- 
cedures of the Administrative Procedure 
Act,’ and has tentatively concluded that in 
view of the nature of the problem and the 
diverse characteristics of the institutions 
potentially affected, it would best effectuate 
the policies of the National Labor Relations 
Act to utilize such rulemaking procedures. 
The Board does not have in view any specific 
jurisdictional standard which it proposes to 
adopt. The standards utilized by the Board 
with respect to other classes of enterprises 
have involved consideration of such factors, 
singly or in combination, as the nature of the 
enterprise, the gross dollar volume of busi- 
ness, the value of sales in or affecting com- 
merce, the value of purchases in or affecting 
commerce, and the relationship of the enter- 
prise to the national defense or other gov- 
ernmental operations. It may be that with 
respect to educational institutions, other 
factors may also be relevant in determining 
the degree of impact on commerce, such as 
sources of revenue, total volume and general 
nature of purchases, the relationship of the 
institution to other enterprises, the size of 


161 Stat. 140, 143, 146, 29 U.S.C. Secs. 158, 
159, 160. 

?61 Stat. 137, 29 U.S.C. Sec. 152(7). See 
N.L.R.B. v. Fainblatt, 306 U.S. 601. 

*See 16th Annual Report of the National 
Labor Relations Board, 1951, pp. 15-16. 

See. eg, 19th Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, 1954, pp, 2—5; 
22d Annual Report, 1957, pp. 7-9; 23d Annual 
Report, 1958, pp. 7-9; Floridian Hotel of 
Tampa, Inc., 124 NLRB 261; Carol Manage- 
ment Corporation, 138 NLRB 1126; El Do- 
rado, Inc., 151 NLRB 579; Parkview Gardens, 
166 NLRB 697; Butte Medical Properties, 168 
NLRB No. 52; University Nursing Home, 168 
NLRB No. 53. 

* E.g. Port Arthur College, 92 NLRB 152; 
California Institute of Technology, 102 NLRB 
1402; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
110 NLRB 1611; Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, 143 NLRB 568. 

*E.g., Trustees of Columbia University, 27 
NLRB 424; University of Miami, 146 NLRB 
1448; Leland Stanford Junior University, 152 
NLRB 704; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 152 NLRB 598. 

* 80 Stat. 383, 5 U.S.C. sec. 553. 

®See Annual Reports and cases cited in 
footnotes 3 and 4, supra; see also Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, supra. 
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the student body, the proportion of out-of- 
state students, and the number of employees, 
academic and nonacademic. 

The data which the Board deems desirable 
to enable it to formulate an appropriate ju- 
risdictional standard for private colleges and 
universities encompasses a broad spectrum 
of information relating to the number, class, 
and size of the various institutions poten- 
tially affected by such standard as may be 
adopted. Specifically such data should to 
the extent possible include, but need not be 
limited to, information concerning classi- 
fications of institutions generally considered 
relevant by the affected institutions, such 
as junior colleges, 4-year colleges, etc., and, 
with respect to each such classification, the 
number of institutions therein, and the size 
of such institutions in terms of income, ex- 
penditures, student body, and employees, 
with such other data or additional feasible 
refinements and breakdowns of the gross 
figures as appear to be appropriate in order 
to reflect the impact of the operations of 
the affected institutions on interstate com- 
merce. Such information may be submitted 
on the basis of each individual institution 
within the class, with or without naming 
such institutions, or may be submitted on 
the basis of reasonable groupings within 
each class. If the data is submitted on the 
basis of groupings, it should reflect the total 
number of institutions within each such 
group, and the total, average, and median 
with respect to each of the types of infor- 
mation presented. To the extent possible 
data expressed In terms of money should be 
correlated to data as expressed in terms of 
number of students and employees. 

The Board further deems it desirable that 
the views and arguments submitted include 
specific suggested standards, expressed in 
such terms as may be deemed relevant, to 
the end that the Board's jurisdiction may be 
asserted over those private colleges and uni- 
versities whose impact on commerce may be 
deemed substantial, but not over those whose 
impact may be deemed insubstantial. 

It is the Board’s intention to apply such 
standard or standards as may be adopted 
to all proceedings pending at the time of 
the adoption thereof, as well as to all pro- 
ceedings which may arise thereafter. 

[F.R. Doc. 70-8928; Filed, July 13, 1970; 
8:47 a.m.] 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, recently 
President Nixon, at the request of the 
Appalachian State Governors, met in 
Louisville, Ky., with those governors to 
discuss among other matters regional 
development. 

I am sure that Senators read of the 
President's comments urging the adop- 
tion of his revenue-sharing proposal. 
They may not be aware, however, of the 
unanimous endorsement given both this 
proposal and a regional development 
program modeled after the Appalachian 
Regional Commission. 

For several years now, we in Congress 
have heard various complaints about the 
proliferation of categorical grant-in-aid 
programs that require the States to 
spend large sums of money on these 
programs which may or may not solve 
the problems these States face, that may 
not be in harmony with State plans, that 
require spending of scarce State funds 
on programs not necessarily in the pri- 
ority areas where the State feels it needs 
to stress. 

Recently, at the Midwest governors 
conference, we heard the angry com- 
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ments of some governors concerning this 
problem of too much power concentrated 
in Washington. 

Mr. President, there is a program that 
operates in a large portion of my State 
that goes a long way toward solving these 
problems of intergovernmental relations. 
It is the program of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission. I have seen it 
work time and time again. In Pennsyl- 
vania, it is able to get different local 
communities, the State, and the Fed- 
eral Government working together. I 
have seen projects where there has been 
local money, State assistance, basic Fed- 
eral assistance, and supplemental Fed- 
eral assistance from the Appalachian 
Regional Commission, all in one stream- 
lined project, working together to solve a 
particular problem. 

We need more of this type of coopera- 
tion, The Appalachian program may be 
a model for a program of Federal-State 
relations which will solve the present 
lack of planning and coordination be- 
tween levels of government. 

This program allows decisionmaking 
on the State and local level. It is & 
framework for planning and coordina- 
tion on all levels of government. This 
program provides a mechanism for local 
people to determine Federal spending 
priorities. The people who must live with 
the consequences of Federal spending 
decisions are able to help make those 
decisions rather than a bureaucrat far 
away in Washington. The authorizations 
for several economic development pro- 
grams including ARC expire at the end 
of this fiscal year. 

As a result of the Louisville meeting, 
I understand that the President's Do- 
mestic Affairs Council is studying the 
whole area of economic development, 
regionalization, and reform of the Fed- 
eral-State relationship. 


WAR AND INFLATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during the debate on the military au- 
thorization bill, I have been greatly dis- 
turbed at a growing tendency on the 
part of some Senators to assume that 
the inflation which is stil pinching 
American consumers is due to the Viet- 
nam war in particular and defense 
spending in general. 

I understand how easy it is to iden- 
tify two of the things which are causing 
the most hardship and the most unhap- 
piness in our society and blame one 
upon the other. 

There can be no question that the 
prolonged, frustrating, disappointing 
war in Indochina has caused the Ameri- 
can people many heartaches, much in- 
convenience, and enormous amounts of 
money. By the same token, there is no 
doubt that the rising cost of living and 
the hardships and trouble and uncer- 
tainty which this causes for American 
housewives and consumers—especially 
for elderly, retired folks living on fixed 
incomes—is also a grave problem. How- 
ever, it does not follow that the inflation 
which is still running strong in the U.S. 
economy is due to the Vietnam war. Nor 
is it true that the way to bring rising 
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prices under control is to cut deeply 
into our defense appropriations. 

This line of reasoning which, as I 
have pointed out, comes under the head- 
ing of an easy answer for a difficult ques- 
tion, can cause the Nation tremendous 
future problems. 

Mr. President, it can even cost us our 
freedom if we are not careful to provide 
adequately for the defense of this coun- 
try and the security of its people. 

I believe we can all agree that any- 
thing, be it war or new elements added 
to the welfare state, that costs large 
amounts of Federal money does play a 
part in the problem of inflation. This 
is especially true where large increases 
in Government spending do not yield in- 
creases in the production of goods and 
services for people to buy. Quite natural- 
ly, expenditures for war are nonproduc- 
tive in this sense. But where those who 
would have you believe that all inflation 
is due to the Vietnam war and expendi- 
tures for the military are mistaken is 
in stating that such expenditures are the 
primary cause of inflation. It is true that 
defense spending does not provide goods 
and services for people to buy. But it is 
also true that defense spending is not 
unique in this respect. In fact, much non- 
defense spending by the Government 
likewise involves no increase in available 
supplies. But even if this were not true, 
any overall increase in spending, from 
whatever cause, can be offset if the peo- 
ple running the Government have the 
wit and courage to do it through a proper 
policy of taxation. 

Mr. President, what I am saying, to 
put it bluntly, is that it is not war and 
it is not defense spending that causes 
inflation, but the failure to finance war 
and finance defense spending on a non- 
inflationary basis, and I can say the same 
thing about non-defense expenditures. 

In this connection a few figures from 
“Economic Indicators,” CEA, July 1970, 
page 36, may help put things in proper 
perspective. They show: 

First. Although it is commonly agreed 
that infiation got started in 1965, De- 
partment of Defense military outlays 
were actually lower in fiscal 1965 than in 
fiscal 1964; 

Second. Moreover, in the next 3 fiscal 
years, as inflation was building up, De- 
partment of Defense military outlays did 
not increase sufficiently faster than non- 
defense Federal spending to warrant be- 
ing charged as heavily as it often is with 
responsibility for what happened to costs 
and prices; in this 3-year period, fiscal 
1966 through fiscal 1968, Department of 
Defense military outlays increased $31.4 
billion while all other Federal spending 
rose $29 billion; 

Third. Finally, in fiscal 1969, with in- 
flation accelerating, there was only a 
relatively small increase in Department 
of Defense military outlays—$500 mil- 
lion—while other Federal spending rose 
$5.3 billion. 

There are two points that I should like 
to make in connection with the easy as- 
sumption that the Vietnam war is the 
cause of price inflation in the Nation’s 
supermarkets and other places where the 
consumer spends his dollar. The first 
point is that proceeding from this as- 
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sumption, it is quite easy to raise a pub- 
lic hue and cry for vast reductions in 
necessary defense spending requests and 
this adds up to what I believe can lead 
to a serious threat to our national 
security. 

The second point I should like to make 
is that the easy assumption that the 
Vietnam war is the primary cause of in- 
flation adds up to a serious intellectual 
failure and a long step backward in the 
public understanding of the causes of 
inflation, 

Perhaps I should explain the last point 
a bit further. If the American consumer 
is led to believe that inflation is caused 
solely by war or by spending for military 
equipment and defense systems, he will 
be inclined to support unwise reductions 
in necessary expenditures everytime the 
cost of living index shows a slight boost. 
There is no truth in the flat argument, so 
often heard in connection with the cur- 
rent debate on the Senate floor, that in- 
flation is caused by war regardless of 
what else happens in the economy, re- 
gardless of what else the Government 
does by the way of spending and regard- 
less of what kind of monetary and fiscal 
policy the Government pursues. 

The problem of inflation may be some- 
thing of a mystery to many laymen and 
consequently a source of much confusion 
and misunderstanding. So I believe it is 
incumbent upon us to explore this prob- 
lem and to indulge in repetitive ex- 
planations so that more and more of our 
people will become conversant enough to 
be able to pursue and work for the proper 
solution. 

I believe it is commonplace in economic 
science to regard inflation as a monetary 
phenomenon that does not occur except 
where there has been, for one reason or 
another, an excessive expansion of credit 
and an excessive expansion of the money 
supply. In the present inflation buildup, 
we have had money supply increases 
ranging from 7 percent to over 10 per- 
cent, depending on what period you look 
at and what concept of money supply you 
use. Rates of increase are highest when 
one uses the broad definition of money 
supply that includes time deposits of 
commercial banks as well as demand 
deposits and currency. In the present sit- 
uation we have currently had an infia- 
tionary monetary policy wherein the so- 
called “new economics” constantly urged 
more and more expansionary increases 
to melt hardcore unemployment. This is 
the process that caused inflation. 

It is my contention that budget policy 
is even more important as a cause for in- 
flation than monetary regulations. For 
when the Government runs a large def- 
icit, the Treasury is forced to do a large 
amount of financing. And in order to as- 
sure success in this effort, the Federal 
Reserve authorities, like central banks 
everywhere, step in to help. This means 
they either buy bonds directly or supply 
the commercial banks with reserve to en- 
able them to buy the bonds. Thus, we get 
an increase in bank deposits and in 
money supply. And the larger the Federal 
deficit, the greater the pressure and the 
temptation to do expansionary financing. 
The fact that Federal budget deficits 
were rising while inflation was building 
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up—deficits ran from $1.6 billion in fiscal 
1965 to $25.2 billion in fiscal 1968—-must, 
accordingly, be rated high as the basic 
cause or condition that led to inflation. 

Mr. President, I am sure that things 
would have been very much different if 
the Federal Government had been pre- 
pared to follow a sound fiscal policy 
which could have avoided these large 
deficits. Specifically, it could have held 
back nondefense expenditures while im- 
perative defense outlays were rising. And 
if this were deemed impractical, it could 
have enacted the necessary additional 
taxes at an early enough date to offset 
the deficit. However, I believe the poli- 
tics of the situation played a major role 
in preventing the Government in those 
years from following the dictates of sen- 
sible fiscal prerogatives. For example, 
neither the White House nor Congress 
was willing, especially in 1966, to apply 
the expenditure restraint or levy the 
taxes that the situation called for. Of 
course, the apostles of the “new eco- 
nomics” were characteristically warning 
against “overkill” from excessive re- 
straints at precisely the time when those 
restraints should have been applied. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me re- 
peat that the whole idea of blaming to- 
day's unpopular inflation on today's un- 
popular war is too easy an explanation. 
It is not correct, but it is dangerous. 


POSTHUMOUS AWARD OF MEDALS 
OF HONOR TO ARIZONANS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, yesterday 
I was privileged to attend a ceremony 
at the White House bestowing the high- 
est honor that the Nation can grant to 
its soldiers. 

In the name of Congress, the Medal of 
Honor was awarded posthumously to 
L. Cpl. Jose F. Jiminez, U.S. Marine Corps, 
by President Nixon, and to eight others 
who had served valiantly in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, Lance Corporal Jiminez 
is the son of Mrs. Basilia Jiminez Chagoll 
of Eloy, Ariz. His father is deceased. 

He was born March 20, 1946, in Mexico 
City, Mexico, and attended school in 
Mexico until 1956. He was graduated 
from Red Rock Elementary School, Red 
Rock, Ariz., in June 1964, and from Santa 
Cruz Valley Union High School, Eloy, 
Ariz., in June 1968. 

He enlisted in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve in Phoenix after his high school 
graduation and was discharged August 
12, 1968, to enlist in the Regular Marine 
Corps on that date. 

Ordered to Vietnam in February 1969, 
he was promoted to lance corporal June 
16, 1969, after serving as guide and fire- 
team leader with Company K, 3d Bat- 
talion, "th Marines, 1st Marine Di- 
vision—Rein—FMF. While in action on 
August 28, 1969, he was mortally 
wounded. 

Attending the ceremony were his 
mother and sister, Miss Maria del Pilar 
Jiminez, who resides with her mother, 
and a cousin, Mr. Matividad Acosta. His 
Excellency, Hugo B. Margain, Ambassa- 
dor of Mexico, also accompanied them. 

Another Arizonan at the ceremony 
was Mrs. William A. Jones III of Bisbee, 
Ariz. The widow of Lt. Col. William A. 
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Jones III of Virginia, she received the 
Medal of Honor awarded posthumously 
to her husband. 

Lance Corporal Jiminez is the 43d 
Marine to be awarded the Medal of 
Honor for gallantry in action in Vietnam 
and the third Arizonan to be so honored. 

The other Arizonans were Pfc. Oscar 
P. Austin of Phoenix and Maj. M. Sando 
Vargas, Jr., of Winslow, Ariz. 

Private First Class Austin on February 
23, 1969, unhestitatingly left the relative 
security of his foxhole to race across 
fire-swept terrain to assist an injured 
Marine to a covered location. As he 
neared the casualty, he saw an enemy 
grenade land nearby. Reacting instantly, 
he leaped between the injured Marine 
and the grenade, absorbing its detona- 
tion. While injured, he turned to ex- 
amine the wounded man and while doing 
so, he saw an enemy soldier aiming a 
weapon at his unconscious companion. 
Private First Class Austin threw him- 
self between his friend and the hostile 
soldier and in doing so was mortally 
wounded. 

On May 2, 1968, Major Vargas, then a 
captain, although wounded the previous 
day, led a reserve platoon to the aid of 
part of his company that was pinned 
down under intensive fire, He again was 
wounded and remained in action against 
repeated enemy probes throughout the 
night, and the following day was injured 
а third time in fighting off a massive 
counterattack including hand-to-hand 
combat. Stil ignoring his wounds, he 
went to the rescue of his battalion com- 
mander who was lying wounded in a fire- 
swept area, and then helped organize the 
battalion's perimeter defense. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the citations in regard to Lance 
Corporal Jiminez and Lieutenant Colonel 
Jones be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citations 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MEDAL OF HONOR 


The President of the United States in the 
name of The Congress takes pride in pre- 
senting the Medal of Honor posthumously 
to Lance Corporal Jose F. Jimenez, United 
States Marine Corps, for service as set forth 
in the following 

Citation: For conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity at the risk of his life above and 
beyond the call of duty while serving as a 
Fire Team Leader with Company K, Third 
Battalion, Seventh Marines, First Marine 
Division in operations against the enemy in 
the Republic of Vietnam on 28 August 1969. 
On that date Lance Corporal Jimenez’s unit 
came under heavy attack by North Vietnam- 
ese Army soldiers concealed in well-camou- 
flaged emplacements. Lance Corporal Ji- 
menez reacted by seizing the initiative and 
plunging forward toward the enemy posi- 
tions. He personally destroyed several enemy 
personnel and silenced an antiaircraft 
weapon. Shouting encouragement to his com- 
panions, Lance Corporal Jimenez continued 
his aggressive forward movement. He slowly 
maneuvered to within ten feet of hostile sol- 
diers who were firing automatic weapons 
from a trench and, in the face of vicious 
enemy fire, destroyed the position. Although 
he was by now the target of concentrated 
fire from hostile gunners intent upon halt- 
ing his assault, Lance Corporal Jimenez con- 
tinued to press forward. As he moved to at- 
tack another enemy soldier, he was mortally 
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wounded. Lance Corporal Jimenez's indomi- 
table courage, aggressive fighting spirit and 
unfaltering devotion to duty upheld the 
highest traditions of the Marine Corps and 
of the United States Naval Service. 


CITATION 


The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Act of Congress, 
March 3, 1863, has awarded in the name of 
The Congress the Medal of Honor to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel William A. Jones, III, United 
States Air Force, for conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity in action at the risk of his 
life above and beyond the call of duty: 

On 1 September 1968, Colonel Jones dis- 
tinguished himself as the pilot of an A-1H 
Skyraider aircraft near Dong Hoi, North Viet- 
nam. On that date, as the on-scene com- 
mander in the attempted rescue of a downed 
United States pilot, Colonel Jones' aircraft 
was repeatedly hit by heavy and accurate 
antiaircraft fire. On one of his low passes, 
Colonel Jones felt an explosion beneath his 
aircraft and his cockpit rapidly filled with 
smoke, With complete disregard of the pos- 
sibility that his aircraft might still be burn- 
ing, he unhesitatingly continued his search 
for the downed pilot. On this pass, he sighted 
the survivor and a multiple-barrel gun po- 
sition firing at him from near the top of a 
karst formation. He could not attack the gun 
position on that pass for fear he would en- 
danger the downed pilot. Leaving himself ex- 
posed to the gun position, Colonel Jones at- 
tacked the position with cannon and rocket 
fire on two successive passes. On his second 
pass, the aircraft was hit with multiple 
rounds of automatic weapons fire. One round 
impacted the Yankee Extraction System 
rocket mounted directly behind his headrest, 
igniting the rocket. His aircraft was ob- 
served to burst into flames in the center 
fuselage section, with flames engulfing the 
cockpit area. He pulled the extraction handle, 
jettisoning the canopy. The influx of fresh air 
made the fire burn with greater intensity for 
a few moments, but since the rocket motor 
had already burned, the extraction system 
did not pull Colonel Jones from the aircraft. 
Despite searing pain from severe burns sus- 
tained on his arms, hands, neck, shoulders, 
and face, Colonel Jones pulled his aircraft 
into a climb and attempted to transmit the 
location of the downed pilot and the enemy 
gun position to the other aircraft in the area. 
His calls were blocked by other aircraft trans- 
missions repeatedly directing him to bail out 
and within seconds his transmitters were dis- 
abled and he could receive only on one chan- 
nel. Completely disregarding his injuries, he 
elected to fly his crippled aircraft back to his 
base and pass on essential information for 
the rescue rather than bail out. Colonel 
Jones successfully landed his heavily dam- 
aged aircraft and passed the information to 
a debriefing officer while on the operating 
table. As a result of his heroic actions and 
complete disregard for his personal safety, 
the downed pilot was rescued later in the 
day. Colonel Jones’ conspicuous gallantry, 
his profound concern for his fellowman, and 
his intrepidity at the risk of his life, above 
and beyond the call of duty, are in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the United 
States Air Force and reflect great credit upon 
himself and the Armed Forces of his country. 


A REPORT ON THE OIL IMPORT 
QUESTION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Sub- 
commitee on Mines and Mining of the 
House of Representatives, Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has recently 
issued “A Report on the Oil Import 
Question." I belieye the entire report is 
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worthy of the considered attention of 
all Senators. 

For the information of the Senate, 
however, I wil set forth the specific 
findings of the committee at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

While I do not necessarily endorse each 
point made in these findings, they serve, 
taken as a whole, to point up the magni- 
tude of the ramifications of any decision 
which would abandon the Nation's pres- 
ent oil import quota system. 

I have been greatly impressed by the 
statements of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. HANSEN) with respect to the tre- 
mendous effect upon every person in the 
Nation that such a decision could have, 
whether he drives & car or uses à gas 
furnace or not. 

I have also taken cognizance of the 
global facts of life that once these im- 
port quotas were abandoned and we be- 
gan to rely upon other countries for our 
oil, we would find ourselves in a position 
where we could not return to the quota 
system because of our loss of capabilities. 

It is clear that we would not only con- 
ceivably make an irrevocable decision; 
it is also clear that such a decision and 
the resulting closure of marginal wells 
would irretrievably, at least under exist- 
ing production abilities, constitute a loss 
of a great quantity of oil that is now 
available to us. 

I wish to commend the subcommittee 
for inclusion in its findings the recogni- 
tion of that great untapped source of oil 
which the Nation has locked in rocks. 
Stored in the oil shale reserves of the 
West is a supply of oil greater than the 
entire Alaskan North Slope discovery. If 
we shift our source of supply of oil away 
from our own resources, the present in- 
centive for the private development of 
this oil rock will be lost and, then if we 
find ourselves without foreign oil and in 
need of these oil shale reserves, we will 
not be able to utilize them. 

The Department of the Interior which 
many times has emphasized the impor- 
tance of proceeding with development of 
a viable oil shale industry, has been work- 
ing to finalize the last requirements that 
wil be imposed in connection with the 
leasing of oil shale on public lands, and 
those requirements should be announced 
any day. These steps would not have been 
undertaken had not oil shale been a high 
national priority. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee findings be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the commit- 
tee findings were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

COMMITTEE FINDINGS 

The following points summarize the find- 
ings of the Subcommittee on Mines and 
Mining with regard to the hearings held on 
the matter of oil imports and the proposals 
of the Cabinet Task Force on Oil Imports: 

l. The national security of the United 
States is, and must remain the overriding 
objective of any oll import program. Both 
the task force majority, the separate views 
by Secretaries Hickel and Stans, and Chair- 
man John N. Nassikas of the Federal Power 
Commission, as well as witness appearing be- 
fore the subcommittee, agreed on this as the 
basic objective. There was also basic agree- 
ment that some form of import restriction, 
whether it is a tariff or quota, is necessary to 
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prevent undue reliance upon insecure for- 
eign oil. 

This subcommittee reaffirms its position 
that it is necessary to control the inflow of 
foreign crude and unfinished oils in order to 
maintain a strong and health domestic pe- 
troleum industry for the protection of this 
Nation in time of emergency. 

2. Imports of crude oil and refined prod- 
ucts now make up a very substantial portion 
of this Nation's petroleum requirements. Im- 
ports now average approximately one-third 
of domestic production and one-fifth of do- 
mestic demand. In the opinion of this sub- 
committee any significant increase in the 
import must be avoided as they have already 
reached dangerous proportions. 

3. Any future estimates of petroleum 
supply or demand are subject to the uncer- 
tainties of forecasting, However, the task 
force majority report appears to be unrealis- 
tically optimistic on the development of as 
yet undiscovered reserves in the Western 
Hemisphere and, accordingly, that avallable 
from these sources. At the same time it has 
underestimated the probable need for East- 
tern Hemisphere oil and the degree of de- 
pendency on this insecure source under the 
majority's recommended program. 

4. Supplies of natural gas are already 
critical and unless immediate relief is pro- 
vided the shortage will undoubtedly increase. 
Any decrease in the price of domestic crude, 
brought about by increased imports, will 
further discourage the search for both pe- 
troleum and natural gas. 

5. The estimated cost of the present con- 
trol program, as compared to no controls, has 
been greatly overstated. Rather than the $5 
billion annual cost suggested by the task 
force, a more realistic figure probably is less 
than $1 billion. When full consideration 1s 
given to intangibles and the very real prob- 
&bility of higher foreign crude prices once 
this Nation's dependency on foreign sources 
is well established, there actually may be a 
net benefit to the economy from the present 
import program. 

6. The immediate effect of the proposed 
tariff proposal would fall hardest on the small 
operator. The small producer, the small re- 
finer, and the stripper well operator would 
be forced out of business. 

7. The 5.5 billion barrels of oil now esti- 
mated as reserves in stripper wells would be 
immediately lost. Such a loss cannot be re- 
covered later, This is not proper conservation 
of a valuable and nonrenewable natural re- 
source, Costly secondary recovery of oll from 
marginal and partially depleted fields would 
also be discouraged. 

8. Adoption of the task force majority pro- 
posal would have an immediate adverse ef- 
fect on this Nation's balance of payments. 
This has been estimated at not less than $2.2 
billion per year. 

9. The subcommittee recognizes imper- 
fection and inequities in the existing man- 
datory oil import program. It believes, how- 
ever, that these are faults of administration 
rather than deficiencies in the program as 
conceived. 

10. During the past 15 years the petroleum 
industry has spent about $68 billion search- 
ing for oil and gas. Much larger amounts of 
capital will be needed in the future. Any 
decline in the price of domestic crude will 
not provide the necessary incentive for in- 
creased exploration. Less exploration will re- 
sult in less oll found. However, if proper 
incentives for exploration and development 
are provided this Nation has the potential of 
remaining substantially self-sufficient in the 
energy field. The vast potential energy re- 
serves in coal and oil shale have not been 
developed. Our oil shale reserves (estimated 
at 2 trillion barrels) exceed the petroleum 
reserves of the Middle East and coal reserves 
are estimated to exceed 1,000 years supply. 
Estimated undiscovered ofl in the United 
States is placed at 2 trillion barrels and 
natural gas at 1,200 trillion cubic feet. 
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While some small percentage increase in 
imports may be expected in the normal 
course of events, this subcommittee must 
conclude that this is not a nation lacking 
in energy supplies. The real question is our 
desire and ability to develop and use the 
resources available. 

11. Prorationing, as practiced by the sev- 
eral States, is a necessary conservation prac- 
tice to assure maximum economic recovery 
from a field. Elimination of prorationing as 
suggested by the task force majority may 
result in a temporary increase but would 
result in an overall loss of production. 

12. The task force majority places more 
confidence and reliance on the estimated 
shut-in capacity than is justified. Although 
there is undoubtedly some shut-in capac- 
ity in the United States, the subcommittee 
believes it to be substantially less than that 
estimated by the majority report. Undue 
reliance on this source for future supplies 
may prove unwise. 

13. The displacement of coal by oil is of 
special concern to the subcommittee. The 
east coast now relies largely upon imported 
residual fuel oil, The subcommittee does not 
believe that the amount of residual oil im- 
ported is likely to be cut back but it does 
believe that immediate attention must be 
given to working out a formula under which 
imports would be permitted to increase at a 
rate which would be consistent with the in- 
crease in the overall demand for competi- 
tive fuels on the east coast, In this way im- 
ported residual fuel oil would be permitted 
to share in, but not dominate, the east coast 
growth market for industrial fuels. 

In reaching this conclusion, the commit- 
tee took note of the published concern of 
the Secretary of Defense over the effects of 
east coast dependence on foreign fuel, as 
well as the fact that a shift toward North 
Africa, an unstable area of the world, as a 
source for imported residual is now begin- 
ning to develop. 

14. The subcommittee recognizes the prob- 
lems of the petro-chemical industry and its 
need for adequate low-cost feedstocks. This 
was also recognized by both the majority 
and the separate reports of the task force. 
If this industry is to retain a competitive 
position in the world market it will require 
an improvement in the present feedstock 
situation, which should be accomplished 
without increased reliance on distant 
sources and without penalizing domestic in- 
dustry, if possible. An in-depth study of this 
matter is urgently needed, 

15. Research should be continued and in- 
tensified for the use and development of syn- 
thetic fuels. The vast oll shale and coal 
deposits of this Nation cannot be ignored as 
they make up the greatest potential source 
of fossil fuel energy in this country. 

This subcommittee reaffirms its position 
that intensified research and development, 
both by the Federal Government and private 
industry, are necessary in the synthetic fuels 
field. Any cutback in Government research 
funds in this area at this time could force 
this Nation into a position of dependency 
upon unreliable sources of foreign crude. 

16. The increasingly omnibus situation in 
the Middle East is of grave concern to this 
subcommittee and any increased reliance 
upon this geographic area as a source of oll 
appears to be less than prudent. In this 
respect the reservations expressed by the 
Secretary of Defense are well taken. The 
subcommittee fully agrees with Secretary 
Laird that the tone of the majority report 
infers a capability of reacting to an oil emer- 
gency that is overly optimistic. The subcom- 
mittee also fully agrees with his observations 
that the residual fuel oil question has not 
been adequately analyzed and that it must 
be given further consideration. And last, but 
of utmost importance, the subcommittee 
fully concurs with the Secretary's views that 
domestic exploration must be maintained at 
approximately current rates and that no re- 
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duction in reserves be allowed. The subcom- 
mittee, while agreeing with the Secretary on 
these and most other reservations he ex- 
pressed, differs in that it is of the strong 
opinion that adoption of the majority task 
force recommendations will prevent the 
realization of these national security objec- 
tives. In view of the very grave storm signals 
coming from the Middle East this subcom- 
mittee cannot stress enough the danger in 
further reliance upon oil from this area. 
The subcommittee feels it would be remiss 
if it did not stress the national security 
aspect of this problem and strongly advises 
that top level consideration be given to any 
additional dependency upon oil from these 
troubled and unreliable sources. 


SAFEGUARD NOW LEADS TO 
SUCCESSFUL SALT LATER 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with great interest to the speech 
which my distinguished colleague from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLoTT) made today in 
support of the committee's position on 
the ABM. I concur with his reasoning 
and applaud his logic and forthrightness. 

I have also read with interest, but 
some dismay, and wish to comment on a 
letter to the editor published in the 
Washington Post of August 10 entitled 
“The ABM Vote and the SALT Talks” 
and is signed by W. Averell Harriman, 
Carl Kayson, Adrian S. Fisher, Franklin 
A. Long, and Herbert Scoville, Jr., and 
was placed in the Recorp by the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Hucuss). I cannot agree 
with the rationale of the five gentlemen 
who attached their names to that article 
and who concluded by stating: 

In our judgment, a Senate vote against the 
ABM is a vote for success in SALT. 


It seems to me that quite the opposite 
is the case and for fairly simple reasons. 

First, Safeguard and its ongoing mo- 
mentum constitutes our principal, if not 
our only, current leverage to obtain a 
halt in the buildup of Soviet offensive 
missiles. The Soviets cannot help consid- 
ering that a SALT agreement must cov- 
er both offensive and defensive systems, 
since their own statements have ex- 
pressed clearly the interrelationship be- 
tween strategic offensive and defensive 
systems, Furthermore, the United States- 
Soviet agreement to begin SALT negoti- 
ations specified that SALT would deal 
with both offensive and defensive sys- 
tems, Safeguard has already appeared as 
one of our principal bargaining agents 
in the SALT talks..In the present and 
continuing hard bargaining, as to what 
specific offensive systems shall be cov- 
ered, and particularly in achieving our 
objective of stopping the continuing So- 
viet construction of 25-megaton SS-9 
nuclear missiles, Safeguard plays a most 
important role. 

Next, it is of extreme importance that 
we do not lose sight of the fact that 
Safeguard is designed to achieve a num- 
ber of U.S. strategic objectives in the 
absence of a SALT agreement. The So- 
viets continue to build their SS-9 mis- 
siles and their nuclear missile subma- 
rines even during the commencement of 
these talks. Certainly, cutting back Safe- 
guard would mean interruption of the 
orderly and timely prosecution of the 
program, which includes severa] elements 
which have very long leadtimes. A sig- 
nal flag to the Soviets would be hoisted 
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indicating to them the prospect of fur- 
ther delaying or blocking the program 
by protracting negotiation—while, of 
course, as noted, their own missile con- 
struction and testing would continue 
apace. 

In the absence of a SALT agreement, 
protection of Minuteman would be essen- 
tial. The defense of Minuteman by Safe- 
guard must deal with the threat of con- 
tinued build-up of a potential Soviet 
first-strike capability. A SALT agree- 
ment, if reached, would deal with the 
Soviet first-strike threat in a different 
way—by stopping construction of SS-9's 
and also limiting the number of other 
Soviet missiles, such as the SS-11 which, 
through increased accuracy, might par- 
tially contribute to a first-strike capabil- 
ity. If the Soviet offensive first-strike 
capability is constrained by a sound 
SALT agreement, we will have made a 
significant contribution to the survivabil- 
ity of Minuteman as well as our bombers 
and, because of the long lead time for 
Safeguard, would enable us to review the 
degree of need for continued expansion 
of Safeguard or enable us to limit this 
deployment in accord with the terms of 
the agreement without undue risk or 
unnecessary expenditures. 

Since the Soviets have already de- 
ployed their Moscow ABM system, and 
since it is unlikely that the Soviets would 
agree to dismantle this system in the face 
of Chinese capability and uncertain in- 
tentions, the United States Safeguard 
program now under way and anticipated 
will probably remain. 

The authors of the letter have said that 
history has demonstrated that restraints, 
not accelerated deployments, pave the 
way for arms control. This argument is 
not a good generalization and certainly 
is not supported in the case of the current 
SALT. In fact, only after the announce- 
ment of the Sentinel deployment—prior 
to Safeguard—did the Soviets officially 
announced their willingness to negotiate 
strategic arms control. 

Finally, I find it particularly note- 
worthy to consider a statement made this 
year by our chief spokesman of the SALT 
conferences. 

Mr. Gerald Smith, Director of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
said in testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on February 26, 
1970: 

It seems to me that the program that (the 
President) recommended will not prejudice 
the SALT talks, will not make the Soviets 
lose interest in the taiks, and it is a suffi- 
ciently moderate programas, I should think, 
not to lead the Soviets to a reaction in the 
form of some new weapons system, since the 
Soviets presently have the beginnings of a 
defensive missile system, 

It is very apparent to me that Mr. 
Smith, who is, after all, dealing directly 
with the Soviets, should have a.clear feel 
for Soviet sensitivity. His apparent belief 
that the Safeguard program should be 
adopted must carry great weight in this 
debate. 

In short, directly contradictory to the 
Harriman letter, a Senate vote in favor 
of the-ABM will be a vote in aid of suc- 
cessful SALT negotiations, which we all 
seek, 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
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ter to the editor of the Washington Post 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter. 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ABM VOTE AND THE SALT TALES 


Recently administration spokesmen have 
been insisting that unless the Congress au- 
thorizes the continued construction and ex- 
pansion of the Safeguard ABM, it will not 
be possible to negotiate an agreement with 
the Soviets at SALT to limit strategic arma- 
ments, They argue that the negotiators need 
the Safeguard bargaining chip to induce the 
Russians to halt the deployment of their 
large SS-9 ICBMs. 

This would appear to be an attempt to ex- 
ploit the desire of the Senate and the public 
to achieve success in SALT in order to res- 
cue the Safeguard program from defeat, The 
&dministration has always defended the 
Safeguard ABM defense of Minuteman sites 
on the basis that it was not a threat to the 
USSR. If true, why then should the con- 
tinuation of this program be a chip to induce 
the Soviets to agree to limit their offensive 
missile deployment? 

The major U.S. threat to Soviet security 
lies in the deployment of the U.S. MIRV sys- 
tems, On April 9, 1970, the Senate passed a 
resolution by a vote of 72 to 6 urging that 
the President propose to the U.S.S.R. an im- 
mediate suspension by both countries of fur- 
ther deployment of all offensive and defen- 
sive nuclear strategic weapons systems, Yet 
this MIRV chip has been thrown away by 
the accelerated deployment of the Minute- 
man III and Poseidon missiles with their 
MIRV warheads and by the reported pro- 
posal that any MIRV limitations must be ac- 
companied by Soviet acceptance of extensive 
inspection of both offensive and defensive 
missile sites, There is no security justifica- 
tion for such urgent MIRV deployment since 
the heavy Soviet ABM which they were de- 
signed to penetrate could not be deployed 
&nd become operational for many, many 
years. 

It has also been reported that the possible 
outcome of SALT would be an agreement 
that henceforth the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. wil limit their ABMs to the de- 
fense of their capitals. The continued de- 
ployment of Safeguard at the Minuteman 
sites will not in any way contribute to the 
defense of Washington, and the Senate 1s 
being asked to endorse the expenditure of 
funds for useless hardware if SALT is suc- 
cessful and for an admittedly at best mar- 
ginally effective system if it is unsuccess- 
ful. Why the U.S. should try to get the 
Soviets to agree to the deployment of ABM 
defenses for Washington and Moscow in- 
stead of a complete ABM ban is not clear, 
since the defense of Washington will not 
accomplish any of President Nixon's three 
objectives for an ABM system. A com- 
plete ban would eliminate the need for 
MIRVs and simplify the problems of ver- 
ification by obviating any possible need for 
inspection. It is reported that the Soviets 
have indicated interest in such a complete 
ban, 

Finally, history has unmistakably demon- 
strated that restraints, not accelerated weap- 
ons programs, pave the road to arms control. 
Overwhelming superiority did not induce 
the Soviets to accept the Baruch plan. On 
the other hand, President Kennedy’s Ameri- 
can University pledge to halt atmospheric 
nuclear testing as long as the Soviets did 
the same rapidly produced agreement to ne- 
gotiate the Limited Test Ban Treaty in 1963. 
Similarly, the Senate passage without dis- 
senting yote of the Pastore Resolution in 
1966 endorsing efforts to halt the spread of 
nuclear weapons broke the ice toward start- 
ing serious U.S.-U.S.S.R. negotiations on the 


Nonproliferation Treaty. 
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If the Senate wishes to conserve funds 
and make a maximum contribution toward 
improving U.S. security by achieving arms 
limitations and agreement at SALT, it will 
refuse authorization of funds for the expan- 
sion of Safeguard and forbid the expendi- 
ture of additional funds for the continued 
deployment at the two Safeguard sites ap- 
proved last year until it is satisfied that 
the negotiators have not been able to per. 
suade the Soviets to agree to limitations on 
offensive and defensive missile systems. 

In our judgment, a Senate vote against 
the ABM is a vote for success in SALT. 

W. AVERELL HARRIMAN. 

KARL KAYSEN. 

ADRIAN 8. FISHER. 

FRANKLIN A. Lona. 

HERBERT SCOVILLE, Jr. 
WASHINGTON. 


THE CAUSE OF OUR ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Uni- 
versity of Denver magazine, Winter/ 
Spring 1970, contains an article that is 
written with a sprightly good humor 
that in no way detracts from its 
seriousness. 

The title of the article is '"There's Al- 
ways More Where This Came From, 
Baby" and the author is Dr. Jack Mc- 
Croskey, who holds the chair of finance 
at the College of Business Administra- 
tion at the University of Denver. His 
thesis is that we had better stop hunting 
fashionable scapegoats for our economic 
problems and face the truth that the 
Federal Government is causing a goodly 
portion of our economic problems. 

Dr. McCroskey argues his indictment 
and suggests some cures with force and 
clarity. So that all Senators may enjoy 
his article, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TuHere’s ALWAYS Mort WHERE THIS CAME 
FROM, BABY 

There was a time recently when the Amer- 
ican economy seemed to be grinding to a halt. 
The Post Office went out of business. The air 
lines operated only fitfully. And the trucks 
&nd the rallroads stood only a hairbreadth 
from a complete shutdown. 

How could the U.S. economy, once hailed as 
the Eighth Wonder of the World, come to 
such a sorry state? 

Traditionalists have one answer: a break- 
down in authority. Radicals have another: a 
sickness in the society. As an economist, I 
have still another: a precipitous decline in 
the value of the dollar. 

Economists have long preached against the 
evils of inflation. We have talked long and 
fervently about how deeply inflation hurts 
people on fixed incomes, particularly people 
who must live on pensions and social se- 
curity. 

But while we have often sympathized with 
such people, most of us have done so in a 
detached and abstract sort of way. We gen- 
erally weren’t in that position ourselves, and 
many of us failed to appreciate the day-to- 
day hardships these people must endure— 
although we might have gathered a vague 
idea 1f only we had paused to really see the 
elderly people we encountered in the grocery 
store (we with our overloaded push carts) 
who seemed in such torturous self debate 
about picking up a can of coffee at 89c or a, 
box of tea at 78c. 

We moaned and we groaned, but our hearts 
weren’t really in it, primarlly because these 
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senior citizens (and yes the women who eke 
out an existence on government grants to 
their dependent children) have no power. 

What we didn’t talk about was the damag- 
ing effect inflation has on almost everyone— 
the whitecollar worker and the bluecollar 
worker and the aspiring executive and the 
schoolteacher and the federal employee. Our 
lapse has proved nearly fatal—for these peo- 
ple do have power. By withholding their 
services they can bring the economy to its 
knees, and they have been sorely tempted to 
withhold their services because they see their 
sustenance wasted away by erosion in the 
dolar's purchasing power. The raises they 
have received, which seemed so brightly ap- 
pealing at first, have actually provided them 
2 lower standard of living. 


FASHIONABLE SCAPEGOATS 


Whenever disaster strikes—and our current 
inflation has proved a much greater disaster 
than anyone would have dreamed—scape- 
goats come into fashion, 

One fashionable scapegoat is the American 
union man. Labor unions, so the story goes, 
in their rapacious greed have pushed wage 
rates to ridiculous levels—thereby bringing 
down inflation upon the land. The facts are 
that through most of our recent troubles, 
union wage rates have risen less rapidly than 
price levels. It is a fairly rare union member 
who is much better off today than he was 
when our present inflationary spiral took off 
back in 1965. 

The other fashionable scapegoat is the 
American businessman. Businesses, so the 
Story goes, in their rapacious greed for profits 
have pushed prices to ridiculous levels. Well, 
the facts are that businesses operating in our 
very competitive environment can raise prices 
only when market conditions permit. It's a 
fairly rare business that can boost prices 
without careful consideration of its competi- 
tors and customers. 

If neither workingmen nor businessmen 
are at fault, then who, in the name of Adam 
Smith, can the villain possibly be? The an- 
swer is crystal clear: the federal government. 

In order to understand this answer, let's 
take a brief backward glance into history. 

From 1961 to late 1965—when many of our 
present problems began to appear—the econ- 
omy hummed along at a remarkable rate and 
with remarkably little trouble. Employment 
was high, corporate profits were rising rapidly, 
and most consumers were having themselves 
& ball. Not only were they buying more prod- 
ucts, they were buying generally bigger, 
better and brighter products. They were trad- 
ing up to more spacious homes with greater 
luxury; they were buying more powerful 
automobiles with bucket seats, push-button 
doors, and swivel steering wheels; they were 
eating fewer down-home staples and experi- 
menting more with up-town dishes. And we 
had accomplished all this with no inflation. 

What went wrong? Primarily, we forgot the 
basic economic law: “You can't have every- 
thing—resources are scarce." 

Of course, we didn't forget this rule on the 
individual level. We've always known and 
remembered that if baby gets a new blanket, 
father may have to postpone a new pair of 
shoes. Or, if we live in a higher income 
bracket, we remember that a trip to Europe 
may delay the new swimming pool. 

But we seemed to think that the federal 
government, with all its power and glory, is 
immune to the basic law. It's not. All the 
government can do is give the illusion of 
immunity by creating money. And that is 
precisely what it has done, during much of 
the 1960s. It has created so much new money 
that we have sent too many dollars chasing 
too few goods. It has created more new 
dollars than the economy can absorb without 
inflationary consequences—and inflation is 
indeed the final upshot. 
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WRONG THINGS TO DO 

Just as disasters generate scapegoats, they 
also generate quack panaceas. Here are three 
of the more popular remedies now making 
the rounds. 

Back to the gold standard. The good things 
& return to the gold standard might bring 
about, such as removing control of the money 
supply from the hands of fallible men to the 
supposedly infallible hands of nature, are 
far outweighed by the bad things it might 
produce, such as recessions and inflations. 
For example, from 1897 to 1914, when the 
United States relied on the simon-pure gold 
standard for the only time in our history, we 
suffered the longest, sustained period of 
peacetime inflation we have ever undergone. 
The money supply is much too important to 
be left to vagaries of mineral discovery and 
technology. 

Gimmicks, One of the more popular gim- 
micks proposes that we tax "inflationary" 
profits and wages at higher rates than “поп- 
inflationary” ones. Aside from the fact that 
our federal tax system is already a house of 
horrors—replete with pit-falls and booby 
traps, injustices and dishonesties, inequities 
and imponderables—one should remark that 
it would prove quite impossible to distin- 
guish between inflationary gains and non- 
inflationary ones. 

Wage-Price Controls. This is plainly a case 
in which the cure is worse than the disease. 
As anyone who lived through the wage-price 
controls of World War II and Korea should 
recall, controls do not restrain either wages 
or prices, and they do not promote either 
economic justice or efficiency. What wage- 
price controls fundamentally do is keep the 
price system—which is the best method yet 
discovered for allocating resources—from 
working effectively. 


RIGHT THINGS TO DO 


The right thing to do is both so simple 
and so obvious that it seems exceedingly 
difficult to get across. We should make the 
money supply, the total of coin and currency 
in circulation and demand deposits held in 
the nation’s 14,000 commercial banks, grow 
in a steady and sustained way at about the 
same rate as our growth in real economic 
productivity—say, 4% to 6% a year. The 
seven-man Federal Reserve Board of Gover- 
nors, which is appointed by the President 
and which controls the money supply, has 
full and sufficient powers to accomplish this 
task. 

But in order for the Board to be willing to 
do so we must first give up two prevailing 
myths. We must abandon the notion that 
the nation’s resources can simultaneously 
stretch to run the outside world and to 
create a social worker's idea of paradise here 
in the United States—without at the same 
time any of us giving up any of our dearly 
beloved libraries, color TVs and vacation 
trips. 

We must also abandon the notion (and 
these remarks are directed primarily to my 
fellow economists in the event that any 
might still be listening) that we can fine 
tune the economy—that is, that we can iron 
out every little wrinkle in the curves of Gross 
National Product, Industrial Production, and 
Unemployment Rates. We don't know enough 
to do this; our record in business forecasting 
clearly confirms that we don’t know enough 
to do this; and we should stop trying to con 
the public and its political representatives 
into believing that we actually do know 
enough to do this. 

These are the rules for securing reasonably 
full employment coupled with reasonable 
price stability. 

Do reasonably full employment and reason- 
ably stable prices constitute the impossible 
dream? 
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I am fully convinced that these dual goals 
can be attained—and that they can be at- 
tained without dramatic alterations in our 
life styles or in our attitudes. Personal am- 
bitions (or personal greed if you prefer) will 
not have to be eradicated—as they most cer- 
tainly will not be this side of heaven. Nor 
will our political and social institutions have 
to undergo radical reform. 

What is required is that we recognize that 
we can’t have everything—at least not all at 
once. We must also control our money supply 
so that it grows no more rapidly than poten- 
tial output. 

Perhaps a word or two should also be said 
about what reasonably stable prices will not 
do. First of all, they won't smooth out every 
last dip in the business cycle. Even with the 
best of intentions and the best policies in 
the world, we will still have our minor ups 
and downs. 

Secondly, not even stable prices can elim- 
inate poverty, stop crime in the streets, end 
racial hostility and stave off strangulation by 
garbage. 

What stable prices can do is provide the 
economic progress and continuity that we so 
desperately need in order to tackle these 
problems with a modicum of good will and 
financial wherewithal. Without them, as 
they say in rural West Texas, we might just 
as well spit on the fire and call the dogs. 


THE AMENDMENT TO END THE WAR 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, we 
have been told that we will be hearing a 
series of attacks on the efforts of Sena- 
tors sponsoring the Amendment To End 
the War to gain public support by the use 
of television and other media. 

I suspect that those who are attacking 
the effort to develop public support for 
the so-called Amendment To End the 
War are really doing so to divert the 
debate from the merits of the amend- 
ment. But let us be clear about the facts 
as to the nature and scope of efforts made 
on behalf of the amendment. 

In the wake of the ill-advised invasion 
of Cambodia and the killings at Kent 
State, it seemed essential to me that a 
carefully prepared television presenta- 
tion should be made setting forth the rea- 
son for an early, systematic withdrawal 
of U.S. forces from Vietnam. Indeed, a 
number of concerned citizens had sug- 
gested to me that they would contribute 
funds if I were prepared to make a tele- 
vision response to the President. I inves- 
tigated this possibility and learned that 
a half hour prime time could be pur- 
chased on NBC for this purpose at a cost 
of approximately $60,000. In a few days 
time I raised half of this amount and 
borrowed the balance. Meanwhile, based 
on years of experience speaking out 
against the folly of our Vietnam involve- 
ment, I concluded that instead of an ap- 
peal by a single Senator, from one party, 
the proposed television appeal should be 
bipartisan in nature. 

I therefore invited the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the cosponsor of 
my original amendment; the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), a principal 
sponsor of the Church-Cooper amend- 
ment; and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL), and the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HucHES) to join in the tele- 
cast. They agreed to do so, and we em- 
ployed the services of Mr. Charles Gug- 
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genheim to film our presentation. In the 
general view of television critics who 
have commented on the program, it was 
& constructive, highly effective presenta- 
tion. It represented a rational discussion 
of the views of Senators favoring a fixed 
deadline for the withdrawal of American 
forces from Indochina. There was no at- 
tack on President Nixon. In arguing that 
Congress should play a more responsible 
role in decisions concerning the war we 
blamed the erosion of congressional pow- 
ers not on the President, but upon the 
Congress itself. 

An appeal for funds was made in the 
space of a few seconds during that tele- 
cast which we hoped would bring in 
enough funds to pay for the telecast and 
possibly some additional television time. 
Because of the emotions stirred by the 
Cambodian invasion, the killings at Kent 
State, and, I hope, the quality of the 
broadcast, approximately 70,000 contrib- 
utors sent a surprising total of more than 
$480,000. When we prepared the pro- 
grams, we were not aware that the depth 
of sentiment in the Nation would gen- 
erate a response this great. 

We have sought to secure either public 
service or purchase further broadcasts 
of this nature but have been consistent- 
ly refused the opportunity to state our 
case as we wished while the President 
has been able to appear regularly in sup- 
port of his position. 

We disagree with the President's Viet- 
namization formula because we believe 
it means an indefinite commitment of 
American forces to the support of the 
Thieu-Ky regime. We favor instead a 
definite timetable for the systematic 
withdrawal of all American forces. Al- 
though the President has inaccurately 
described our amendment during one of 
his many appearances, the networks have 
turned down even our request to set the 
record straight on that point. 

I appreciate the complex problems 
which network officials have in deter- 
mining who should be sold or granted 
television time. It may also be a fact that 
the administration, speaking through its 
Vice President, has created a climate of 
fear to which network officials are over- 
reacting. 

In any event, full accounts have been 
published of the receipts and expendi- 
tures resulting from the Senator's broad- 
cast. Nearly all of the 70,000 contribu- 
tors made small contributions. None of 
the contributions are tax deductible. On 
the expenditures side, we have published 
& full accounting in the Recorp and have 
made updated accounts available to any 
person who asked for them. No Senator 
ever requested such accounts. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks the latest 
statement be published, so that all Sen- 
ators and other interested parties will be 
informed of our expenditures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
funds were paid to the Amendment To 
End the War Committee, a group of Sen- 
ators supporting the amendment. The 
funds are now handled by a fully bonded 
accountant, who works without payment 
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for his services. He works under the 
supervision of two trustees, selected on a 
bipartisan basis: The distinguished 
former Senator Ernest Gruening, а 
Democrat now in private life in Wash- 
ington, and Edward Burling, a Repub- 
lican of Washington, D.C., and one of 
the most eminent lawyers in the Nation. 
At no time has any person been able to 
dispose of any of these funds except as 
agreed to by a bipartisan group of Sen- 
ators. 

There has been some mention made of 
а number of committees that have been 
created to support the amendment. I am 
pleased to say that many committees 
have been established, as many people 
have rallied to the support of the amend- 
ment. Only two committees involve Mem- 
bers of the Senate. One is the Amend- 
ment To End the War Committee, es- 
tablished solely to handle the funds 
which resulted from the telecast. The 
other—the Congresional Committee for 
a Vote on the War—is composed of Mem- 
bers of both the Senate and the House 
and is devoted to research and publica- 
tions relating to the war in Indochina. 
To the best of my knowledge, all other 
committees have been organized by pri- 
vate individuals. In some cases, very 
limited funds have been provided for a 
part of their operations in line with the 
wishes of a great many contributors that 
their contribution be used for any pur- 
pose which the Senators sponsoring the 
amendment thought would aid in its pas- 
sage. Where this has been done, the ac- 
counts so indicate. 

It has been said that we have estab- 
lished and paid a staff of some 30 people. 
I am proud to say that not 30, but well 
over 100 people have worked in this ef- 
fort. But they have worked as volunteers. 
In a few cases, where individuals actu- 
ally left their jobs to volunteer their 
help, because they felt so strongly about 
the need to end American military in- 
volvement in Indochina, we have paid 
them living expenses but not full wages. 

Finally, we come to the informational 
campaign. As I have stated before in the 
Senate, we regarded this effort in the 
nature of an experiment. We believed 
that if television appeals were beneficial 
for candidates seeking high office, this 
technique might be effective in support 
of a public issue. Are those who criticize 
the use of advertising on a single issue 
also criticizing the use of advertising for 
political candidates? If so, they are cer- 
tainly out of step with accepted prac- 
tice in both parties. 

Many of the advertisements have been 
purchased by private groups who have 
received no financial support from the 
Amendment To End the War Commit- 
tee. Reference has been made to a news- 
paper advertisement showing a flag- 
draped coffin. But it should be noted that 
his advertisement was not sponsored by 
Senators, but by a private group of citi- 
zens. Indeed I never saw that advertise- 
ment until it appeared in a Washington 
paper. 

But it has been alleged that the tele- 
vision announcements, most of which 
were paid for by the Amendment To End 
the War Committee were concentrated 
in a few areas as a way of bringing undue 
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pressure to bear. What purports to be a 
list of stations on which the spot an- 
nouncements were shown has been 
placed in the Recorp. This list is partial 
and is inaccurate. 

Television announcements have been 
shown or will be shown shortly in 52 
cities in 23 States and the District of 
Columbia. Actual coverage extends into 
at least 29 States. That is more than half 
the States of the Union and hardly qual- 
ifies as a limited sample. Selections were 
made with two primary considerations in 
mind, First, an attempt was made to 
show the announcements in all parts of 
the country. Second, an attempt was 
made to get wide coverage although the 
amount of money available to purchase 
television time was quite limited in view 
of the costs. 

We were not experts in the best way 
to mount a media campaign, but volun- 
teers, who are experts advised us on the 
appropriate ways to obtain effective cov- 
erage. This meant concentrating on 
medium-sized cities and running a se- 
ries of announcements. As a result, an- 
nouncements have not been broadcast 
in New York, although that would reach 
into three States, because the cost was 
too high. But we can let whoever wishes 
judge if we have concentrated on a few 
areas. Some States have been covered 
reasonably well; some have not been 
covered at all. But the distribution has 
been as wide as possible, given the funds 
available and the desire to make the 
broadcasts effective in line with the ad- 
vice of advertising experts. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the list of cities where 
the spots have been shown be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Beckley, W. Va. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Boise, Idaho 
Burlington, Vt. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Dallas-Fort Worth, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Ensign, Kans. 
Eugene, Oreg. 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Joplin, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Medford, Oreg. 
Miami, Fla. 

Minot, N. Dak. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Paducah, Ky. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Pembina, N. Dak. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Providence, R.I. 
Reno, Nev. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Roswell, N. Mex. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfeld, Mo. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
Washington, D.C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kans, 
Yakima, Wash. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, this 
list also includes three cities where the 
spots will be shown, although they are 
not yet on the air. I might note that 
the Amendment To End the War Com- 
mittee has not defrayed the broadcast 
costs in all cases. 

Almost no funds are raised as a re- 
sult of these television announcements. 
With one exception, no request is made 
for funds. 

We have encountered little difficulty 
jn purchasing time for the spot an- 
nouncements. Only in Washington, D.C., 
did we find that every VHF channel was 
closed to us. I see this as another exam- 
ple of overreaction to the climate of fear 
that has been created by the Vice Presi- 
dent's statements. 

This recitation of the facts answers 
each of the points that has been raised 
in the Senate. No doubt more will pe 
raised and answers will be forthcoming. 
But I must say that I regret what I 
consider a waste of our efforts and time 
in a diversionary tactic designed to draw 
attention away from the substance of 
the Amendment To End the War. 

EXHIBIT] 
AMENDMENT To END THE WAR 
COMMITTEE 


(As of August 4, 1970) 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions: 
Cash: To Committee (net)... $441,513. 


472,512. 
Other: Production Services 
(Guggenheim Productions) 20, 179. 
Total contributions 492, 691. 
Interest Earned 


Other Receipts: 
Loan (Stewart Mott) 
Contributions received by NBC 
for the Council for a Livable 


55, 105. 32 


548, 026. 


Total receipts. 


DISBURSEMENTS 
For Telecast, May 12, 1970 (half- 
hour): 
Air Time (NBC) 59, 493. 30 
Production: 
Guggenheim Productions: 
Paid services. 9, 820. 57 
20, 179. 43 


Telecolor Productions: 
25 film prints 

Air Time, for reshowing in Los 
Angeles (Carl Ally, Inc.) ... 


1, 290. 00 
2, 000. 00 


Total television expenses. 992, 783.30 


For Newspaper Advertising: 
Space: Carl Ally, Inc. 
Patrick MoKeever 
Robert A. Mann 


Larry Kotkiloff 
Gateway Advertising... 
Enterprise Agency.... 


Total Space 


Production (Advertising Peo- 
ple Against the War) 


Travel Expenses: 
S. Cohen—Oregon 
Eric Lindauer—Oregon 


Total travel expenses____ 


413. 
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For Production Expenses for 
Telecast, other than original 
(Guggenheim Productions) __ 

For radio and TV spots: 
Production (Guggenheim Pro- 

ductions) 
Air time (Carl Ally, Inc.) 
Staff travel expenses (N.Y.).. 
Air time (WDCA-TV) 
Telegrams (for TV avallabil- 


For the House Committee for 
& Vote on the War: 
Administrative services 


For the Congressional Commit- 
tee for a Vote on the War: 
General report, printing 

(creative printing) 
General report, 
(creative printing) 
Legal report, printing (House 
majority room) 
Legal report, reprints (House 
majority room) 
Organizational luncheon 
Telephone (C. & P. Tele- 
phone) 
Letterheads (Acme Printing). 
Furniture rental (desks and 
furnishings) 


reprints 


For postage and mailing. 

For Bread and Peace Committee 
(C. & P. Telephone) 

For stationery (acknowledg- 
ment cards) 

For telegrams (to student lead- 
ers) 

For expenses in connection with 
Conference on Feasible Time- 
table for Withdrawals 


For all other expenses: 
Volunteers' support 
Telegrams 
Bank charges 

service) 
Xeroxing, office supplies 


Other disbursements (see Re- 
ceipts) : 
Loan repayment 
Mott) 
To transfer funds received 
from NBC for the Council 
for & Livable World 


(Stewart 


17, 070. 


3, 512. 


8, 057. 
128, 000. 
97. 

600. 


10, 462. 


2,424. 


78 


04 


10 
00 
75 
00 


. 57 
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Reserve balance 
cash in. bank) 
receipts less 
disbursements) 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN W. BRANNER, 
Accountant. 


SCIENCE SUPPORT FALLS AT THE 
SMITHSONIAN 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the May issue of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution's in-house newspaper, Dr. S. 
Dillon Ripley, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian, wrote that the recent flood of 
criticism surrounding that organization 
was unfair and slanderous. His state- 
ment carried & four column banner 
headline entitled, “Ripley: ‘The Tactics 
of the Smear.” 

On July 30, Representative FRANK 
THOMPSON, of the House Subcommittee 
on Library and Memorials, pulled down 
the curtain on the first far-reaching 
series of hearings probing the Smith- 
sonian in over one hundred years. In 
contrast to the rosy assurances uttered 
only 2 months earlier, the public record 
was now filled with the most serious 
charges that many observers can recall 
hearing about the Smithsonian in its 
long history. 

Many good things were reported. For 
example, the active role of Smithsonian 
researchers in the field of environmental 
understanding is one area in which the 
public can. take pleasure and be grate- 
ful. 

But for the first time, many grave 
questions were raised. One group of 
workmen appeared before the committee 
armed with affidavits and their own per- 
sonnel records to back up allegations of 
racial discrimination and favoritism in 
the making of promotions. Mismanage- 
ment became an issue when a GAO rep- 
resentative explained his agency's find- 
ings of irregular financial activities on 
the part of several Smithsonian 
branches. 

And weaving through the entire pro- 
ceedings were the signs of an unmistak- 
able shift in the course of the Smith- 
sonian’s philosophy and priorities. 
When the hearings ended, the conclusion 
was evident. The Smithsonian has de- 
parted from the traditional, funda- 
mental precepts which had guided the 
Institution since the days of Joseph 
Henry. 

A new Smithsonian has appeared. The 
historical emphasis on pure scientific re- 
search is viewed as being too stuffy. In 
the new Smithsonian, great attention is 
put upon pomp and showmanship. 

The display begins with a changed cast 
at the top. Many new policymakers 
were brought in on the private rolls and 
then firmly emplaced after added Fed- 
eral super grade positions were given to 
the Smithsonian by Congress. 

The Office of the Secretary itself has 
grown three times over in the past dec- 
ade. 

The increase in administrative staff 
has coincided with the refurbishing of 
the original Smithsonian building so that 
it will look the same, or even richer, to- 
day than it did in the 1850’s when it 
opened. 
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This construction, which cost $2.6 mil- 
lion, will provide impressive quarters for 
many of the Smithsonian's top officers. 
Strangely enough, the plans for the din- 
ing room in the building did not include 
a kitchen, and the management may 
have to ask Congress for additional 
funds to install one. 

Other renovation and construction 
work done in recent years includes an 
on-going $2.4 million project to complete 
the Renwick Gallery of Art, extensive 
remodeling of the Belmont Conference 
Center, $7 million in restoration work 
to house the National Portrait Gallery, 
and a $16 million project to construct the 
Hirshhorn Museum. 

While the acquisition of elegant struc- 
tures was underway, a line of showy 
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projects appeared through which the 
Smithsonian sought to gain a new 
"relevance" to contemporary life. 

A posh national magazine was intro- 
duced" named “The Smithsonian." The 
Museum shops offered an expanded and 
more expensive selection of bright ob- 
jects and gifts. Radio Smithsonian was 
broadcast as an educational outlet. 

Entire new units were created or 
acquired. The Cooper-Hewitt Museum in 
New York City is one. The Archives of 
American Art is another. The Office of 
Academic Programs was founded in 1967 
and has enjoyed & phenominal growth 
ever since. It now has a yearly budget 
running well in excess of half-a-million 
dollars. 

Also, the Division of Performing Arts 
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was created. This office holds an annual 
Folklife Festival on the Mall and has a 
$200,000 budget. 

Even so, according to the GAO, the 
Division of Performing Arts twisted the 
rules of the Smithsonian on at least 10 
occasions during fiscal year 1969 by 
entering into contracts without checking 
with the fiscal division to see if there was 
any money available for its projects and 
without first obtaining permission from 
the supply division to make these com- 
mitments. I have obtained a list of these 
incidents from the GAO and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD: as 
follows: 


REVIEW OF PROCUREMENT PRACTICES BY GAO SCHEDULE OF SELECTED PROCUREMENTS MADE DIRECTLY WITH CONTRACTORS OR VENDORS WITHOUT PRIOR CLEARANCE WITH THE 


FISCAL OR SUPPLY DIVISIONS 


Organizational unit requisitioning 


Contract or purchase 
goods and/or services 


order No, Types of goods or services 


Contractor or vendor 


FISCAL YEAR 1969 
SFC-9-0684_____ 


SFC-3-0572__ 


SIF-9-3039_- 5 
SIF-9-3030. . = Johnny-On-The-Spot, | 
SIF:9-3034. ........—-..-. OR ES И ИЕ. bat Ro Potomac Electric Power Co 


Rental, installation, and operation of stages, screens lights, 2d 
Annual Folk Festiva uly 3 to 7, 1968. 


$4, 037. 00 Д 
Power and lights for 2d Annual Folk Festival July 3 to 7, 1968. 


3,652. 00 
800. 


00 Consultation and planning for Folk Festival and for 1968 Olympics. 

Rental of portable sanitary facilities, Folk Festival July 4 to 7, 1968 

Install and later remove temporary electric power source for Folk 
Festival July 3 to.7, 1968, 

oP and removal of trash, Folk Festival July 4 to 7, 1968. 


500. 00 
2, 227.00 
Shayne Bros., Inc 900. 00 


51-9-3040 
расов So yero НОО Productions, Inc 


SIF-9-1880. . Renta! 


of 16 tents of various sizes to house craftsmen and displays 
for Folk Festival. 


SIF-9-189 C.. E ELA 
SIE S183 on. ieri dox 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Division of Performing Arts has un- 
questionably sponsored many programs 
which have delighted large audiences at 
the Mall. Being aware of these contribu- 
tions, I do not intend to sound overly 
critical of its conduct in making these 
10 contracts. I do wish, however, to point 
to this activity as an example of the kind 
of driving enthusiasm with which the 
Smithsonian plunges full speed ahead on 
behalf of projects which enjoy the favor 
of the top management. 

In dim contrast to the healthy expan- 
sion of such units at the Smithsonian, 
the National Air and Space Museum and 
the National Museum of Natural History 
are both suffering from a serious decline 
in support. I first revealed this disturb- 
ing development on the Senate floor in 
May, preceding a meeting of the Board 
of Regents. On July 21, I repeated these 
charges before the House Subcommittee 
on Library and Memorials. 

In short, I urged Congress and the 
Smithsonian to devote increased atten- 
tion to these two major museums. I pre- 
sented documented evidence establishing 
the distressing problems confronting 
each facility. 

Mr. President, strong new proof is 
now at hand which backs up my com- 
plaints about the decline of support to 
the Museum of Natural History. It comes 
from none other than the Director of the 
Museum, Dr. Richard S. Cowan. 

Dr. Cowan appeared as a witness be- 

‘fore Representative 'THOMPSON'S com- 
mittee on the last day of its hearings. 
His testimony has not been discussed 
widely in the news media, but it should 
be. 


Rental of 5 marquees for sales tents, Folk Festival. 


I 
2, 
2 Rental of 9 marquees for craft tents, Folk Festival. 


Rental of 7 marquees for food tents, Folk Festival, 


The Natural History Director disclosed 
problem after problem which cause him 
alarm. He confirmed that the employee 
picture which I cited to the committee is 
accurate—there is less than one tech- 
nieian to each scientist, well below the 
recognized minimum support standards. 

Dr. Cowan testified that the lack 
of adequate technical assistance results 
in an almost “criminal mismanagement 
of human resources" because highly 
trained scientists are required to waste 
their time doing routine chores. 

Dr. Cowan also verified for the com- 
mittee the charge that I had made that 
the manpower situation at the Museum 
of Natural History is worse now than it 
was several years ago. In his own clear 
way, Dr. Cowan said: 

The available pairs of hands, both profes- 
sional and supportive, are fewer now than 
four years ago. 


His statement was documented by a 
description of the plight of the Depart- 
ment of Vertebrate Zoology, where the 
workload has steadily increased at the 
same time that the department has lost 
10 positions, or one-third of its staff, and 
suffered. a drastic cut in its operating 
funds. In fact, the money available to the 
department is so embarrassingly low that 
it is only able to offer each scientist an 
allotment for field travel, supplies, and 
equipment for research, which is less 
than the research support given to grad- 
uate students. In other words, the full- 
time scientists do not even have the same 
support provided to apprentices. 

Dr. Cowan also confirmed my con- 
tention that the large sums of overhead 
moneys flowing into the Smithsonian as 
& result of research activities performed 


by natural history scientists do not buy 
the supplies and equipment the research 
departments need, nor does any of it 
come back to the Museum directly. 

In addition, Dr. Cowan substantiated 
my claim that restrictions have been 
placed on the assistance provided to 
Natural History by the Smithsonian 
service divisions. Indeed, he added that in 
many cases the Museum must now buy, 
without having received any budget in- 
crease, items that formerly had been pro- 
vided out of the supply division's inven- 
tory. Consequently, not only have the 
services furnished to the Museum been 
cut back, but the Museum must now pay 
out of its meager operating allowance for 
things which it used to receive without 
charge. 

On another point, Dr. Cowan reaí- 
firmed the importance of the resolution 
passed by the Smithsonian council, a de- 
velopment that I had disclosed to the 
committee. I agree completely with Dr. 
Cowan when he remarks that— 

It is especially significant that the first 
substantive resolution ever adopted by the 
Council recognized the current potential peril 
of the Natural History Museum. 


Mr. President, I also share Doctor 
Cowan's observation that the members 
represented on the council are appointed 
“from among the leaders of all branches 
of knowledge and only a few of the pres- 
ent group would characterize themselves 
as specialists in the natural sciences." 
For this reason, I am somewhat surprised 
by the response of the Smithsonian 
Secretary, in a memorandum dated May 
15, in which he writes that: 

We also recognize that the Smithsonian's 
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many interests in the arts are under-rep- 
resented on the Council. 


If there is a need for additional mem- 
bers on the Council in any areas, I 
would suggest that it is in the aerospace 
and basic science fields because that is 
where the most pressing problems exist. 

Finally, I note that Doctor Cowan has 
also seconded my comment that the gen- 
eral exhibit of specimens is badly in need 
of renovation at the National History 
building’s World of Mammals. Perhaps 
if an adequate number of technical aides 
were attached to the Museum, some of 
these technicians could take care of the 
preservation work on a part-time basis. 

Mr. President, in order that this strong 
and revealing statement can be read by 
the large audience it deserves, I ask 
unanimous consent that the complete 
text of Doctor Cowan's testimony be 
printed in the Recorp at the end of my 
remarks. 

In particular, I hope that this state- 
ment will be seen by the scientific com- 
munity of America. I sincerely hope that 
& wave of support can be generated for 
the improvement of conditions at the 
Museum of Natural History so that the 
Smithsonian will stop making excuses as 
to how this happened and start moving 
to implement specific steps which will 
correct the situation. 

Obviously, more operating money, more 
manpower, and more support services 
are needed. The important question is 
not how this came about, but what can 
be done to remedy it. I am certain that 
the House Committee which heard 
Doctor Cowan's testimony is as eager as 
I am to learn what the Smithsonian 
management's answer will be to this 
question. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY RICHARD S. COWAN, DIRECTOR 
OF NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
BEFORE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
AND MEMORIALS, JULY 30, 1970 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 

committee: The opportunity to appear here 

is & source of much pleasure, at once an op- 

ty and challenge because I want to 
do two things—to expand on some of the 
points mentioned by Senator Goldwater in 
his presentation on July 21 and, secondly, to 
give you a picture of the National Museum 
of Natural History and its activities, 

To set the proper perspective on my re- 
marks, I want initially to emphasize that 
most of us recognize that, under Dr. Ripley's 
leadership and stimulation, there have been 
great changes at the Smithsonian in the past 
few years and we in the Museum are very 
grateful indeed for this period of Smith- 
sonian history when it has been possible for 
us to change procedures, to develop objec- 
tives, and to modify attitudes. The position 
of biology generally, and of systematics/ 
ecology specifically, is at new intellectual 
&nd functional levels that must be main- 
tained. We have one of the largest research 
staffs in the world concerned with the natu- 
ral sciences. Individually and collectively 
these scientists are the best ever gathered un- 
der the roof of the Museum, engaged in more 
significant research programs than ever be- 
fore. Consequently, I am deeply alarmed at 
any threat to the integrity of the group. 

However, before proceeding along these 
lines, let me categorize the three principal 
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activities of the Museum as (1) research on 
&nd (2) care of (curation) the National Col- 
lections of Natural History and (3) educa- 
tion in the broadcast sense. Most people are 
familiar with the exhibits function, which we 
look on as an education activity and which 
we are restudying, developing totally new 
exhibits concepts, more related to the needs 
of our visitors. Altogether too few people are 
aware of the Museum's most basic reason for 
being—the production of knowledge through 
scientific research, which undergirds all the 
exhibits and which adds so significantly to 
man's knowledge of the world about him. It 
is the research and collections-caretaking 
functions that I want to highlight in this 
presentation. 

Among all the animals other than man, 
& consciousness of the environment appears 
to be limited to the presence or absence of 
food, beneficial or harmful temperatures, 
adequate or inadequate conditions for re- 
production, and other life responses. Man 
alone is able to comprehend the environment 
in relation to his needs and in aesthetic 
terms as well; in spite of this unique quality, 
it is also man who despoils, destroys, and 
desecrates his environment. On the other 
hand, only the human species can care 
enough about the environment to repair at 
least some of the damage. Whatever improve- 
ments are made rest squarely on the natural 
Sclences and the knowledge they generate. 
The research staff of the National Museum of 
Natural History—anthropologists, zoologists, 
botanists, paleontologists, and mineral scien- 
tists, working together—contribute impor- 
tantly to the growing awareness of our living 
world. 

I think it is fair to say that there have 
always been more scientists of the natural 
history type in the Smithsonian than of any 
other class of researcher and from the out- 
set they have been contributing to environ- 
mental understanding. We are not late ar- 
rivals on the environmental bandwagon—and 
we are certainly pleased to have so much 
company on it. Today's concerns for our sur- 
roundings by Smithsonian researchers in the 
life sciences are the modern counterparts of 
attitudes that were expressed in the earliest 
formative years of the Institution. In the 
mid-nineteenth century, when our nation 
was expanding rapidly, the Smithsonian be- 
came the national focus for the exploration 
of the Great West and its natural wealth. 
Numerous expeditions sent out by the gov- 
ernment went with the advice and collabora- 
tion of Joseph Henry's small staff. As they 
returned from boundary surveys, railroad- 
route exploration, and pathfinding efforts, 
the thousands of specimens of plants, ani- 
mals, rocks, fossils, and Indian lore deposited 
with the Smithsonian soon made this the 
most important center of information con- 
cerning the American environment. The geo- 
graphical, ecological, and temporal data at- 
tached to each of these and subsequent speci- 
mens now provide essential ingredients for 
our attempts to prevent further deteriora- 
tion of our natural world, to restore quality 
where it has been degraded, and to assess 
probable effects of future environmental 
manipulation. 

For example, using the National Collec- 
tions, we can establish the natural radiation 
levele in organisms collected before nuclear 
weapons testing, the load of metallic com- 
pounds carried by them before air pollution 
advanced to its present threatening propor- 
tions, and the biochemical oonstitution of 
organisms before we began releasing per- 
sistent pesticides into the environment. 

The presence or absence of @ particular 
species, or association of species, may be an 
indication of water pollution, of chemical 
conditions of the soil, of contamination of 
the air, or of previous land uses. An asso- 
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ciation of particular kinds of fossil organisms 
in a bed of known age is the key that unlocks 
our understanding of ancient environments, 
eons of time before there were intelligent ob- 
servers. 

In like manner, our studies, such as the 
one now developing in arid southwestern 
Asia, of man's prehistoric use of the land telis 
us much &bout both natural and human eco- 
logy in distant times, Knowledge of the so- 
cial systems of earlier civilizations, their fail- 
ures and successes, provides us with valuable 
baseline information with which we approach 
today's not dissimilar problems of popula- 
tion control, land use, and general environ- 
mental exploitation. 

Similarly, our appreciation of the physical 
processes that have formed the earth and the 
moon is enhanced by the research of mineral 
scientists in the Museum, working with the 
largest meteorite collection in the world, 
samples of lunar rocks and dust, and one of 
the world's most extensive reference collec- 
tions of rocks, ores, and minerals. These and 
50 million other specimens constitute the 
National Collections, this nation's chief (and 
often only) resource for documenting our 
knowledge of earth's environment, past and 
present, as well as the base for a future ca- 
pability to predict the probable consequences 
of major environmental manipulations. The 
staff of the National] Museum of Natural His- 
tory are dedicated to the care, orderly devel- 
opment, and data-sharing of this scientific 
treasure-trove. 

With the realization that this enormous 
natural history collection and its associated 
ecological information constitutes an un- 
rivaled national resource for considering so- 
lutions to the dilemmas affecting quality of 
living, there comes the staggering recogni- 
tion that the estimated 500 million data- 
items cannot be controlled and accessed by 
conventional, manual methods. Fortunately, 
rapidly developing computer technology has 
become available for such applications. 
Museum programs are beginning to mature 
that will provide access to both library and 
specimen data in random, highly flexible, 
permutative ways for the research of Museum 
scientists, for biologists generally, and especi- 
ally for environmentalists, One computer sys- 
tem, especially developed for application to 
museum data storage and retrieval, has now 
emerged from a three-year study conducted 
in the National Museum of Natural History 
and supported by a Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare contract. Using FY- 
71 appropriated funds, we will begin the 
implementation of that system in a small 
way. We are working closely with most of the 
other major natural history museums in this 
country to make plans for an interactive, 
national network connecting the resources 
of all into one master data base. At the same 
time, we are planning with the National 
Museum of Canada and the British Museum 
of Natural History to make the network 
eventually international. 

The natural sciences have a critical, basic 
role to play in the national ecological effort 
to meet the most urgent human problem— 
survival in a decaying environment without 
loss of our underlying freedoms. (Cf. Na- 
tional Research Council report, ‘Systematics 
in Support of Biological Research,” January 
1970.) The National Museum of Natural His- 
tory is prepared to accelerate the production 
and synthesis of information about man and 
his surroundings and already several hun- 
dred publications appear each year embody- 
ing the results of staff research, Most are 
clearly supportive of ecological studies and 
some are of an advanced order of statistical 
complexity. There are many long-time proj- 
ects underway that are going to take con- 
tinuing support, ranging from accounts of 
the flora or fauna of a region to population 
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studies in relation to various factors of the 
environment. The Smithsonian-based and 
National Science Foundation-financed Flora 
North America Program is a good example of 
the basic studies that will be very helpful 
to sound resource management in the future. 
It will also provide a research link with the 
Flora of Europe now underway and the 
voluminous Flora of the U.S.S.R. completed 
only recently. On the animal side, there is 
the project on African mammals and their 

tes, and the study of bird migrations 
between Africa and Southern Europe in re- 
lation to disease transmission. 

Now let us turn to the important question— 
What does the Museum have to work with to 
accomplish these goals? Most importantly, 
as I have indicated, we have an outstanding 
Staff of scientists and support people in 245 
civil service positions. The ratio cited by 
Senator Goldwater of technicians to research- 
ers is accurate, less than one-to-one. Even 
when clerical and secretarial positions are 
taken into account, it is still below recog- 
nized minimum support standards (“Syste- 
matic Biology: A Survey of Federal Programs 
and Needs,” pp. 28-29 and 44, published by 
the Office of Science and Technology, May 
1969). 

I want to dwell on this imbalance a 
moment because many years ago we realized 
that using highly trained, productive young 
scientists to do routine, repetitive chores is 
& gross misuse of the scarce talents they 
represent, if not criminal mismanagement of 
human resources, In the FY—-67 budget hear- 
ings we proposed to increase technical sup- 
port to the level of two technicians per 
Scientist. Now, several years later despite con- 
tinuing efforts in the budgetary process, we 
still do not have the minimal ratio. We have 
made some improvement in the manner in 
which the abilities of our technicians are 
organized and used. Several of the Museum's 
departments have developed a pool-approach, 
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that is, reorganization of the department's 
technicians into a central group. This has 
resulted in more of the repetitive chores 
getting done in & priority order by people 
who are specialists in such work. This last 
flexibility has been used in what must be 
viewed as only a temporary palliative, not a 
solution. What has actually happened 1s that 
the available pairs of hands, both profes- 
sional and supportive, are fewer now than 
four years ago. To illustrate, I'd like to pre- 
sent a representative example of the changes 
in the fortunes of the National Museum of 
Natural History in recent years. 

The Department of Vertebrate Zoology is 
one of the larger units and is concerned with 
biological studies of mammals, fishes, reptiles, 
amphibians, and birds. Its history of re- 
source allotment and use parallels that of 
the Museum in this period. 

In the early 1960's the four divisions of 
Vertebrate Zoology were considerably smaller 
than now, with a total staff of twenty, eight 
of them scientists. By 1967 (Table 1) the 
department had doubled due to an influx of 
younger scientists and recognition of the 
fact that supportive staff was needed for 
curation so that the fifteen scientists might 
pursue the research for which they were 
employed. 

Subsequently, because of resignations and 
retirements, job freeze and job abolition, ten 
of the positions filled in 1965-1967, when the 
department reached its high point, were lost. 
Then, in 1968 while losses were taking place 
in ongoing programs, two positions in Primate 
Biology, a new interdepartmental program, 
were added. These two positions are not 
regarded as redeployment of existing person- 
nel resources but as new positions in a totally 
new program. The scientific competence rep- 
resented in the ten lost positions is shown 
in the far right-hand column. 

The growth in the collections (Table 2) is 
one indication of the increase in depart- 
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mental work load during that time. Other 
departmental responsibilities, such as loans 
&nd outside visitors, have also increased 
many-fold. A recent report from the natural 
history museums of the country revealed 
that two-thirds or more of the collections 
borrowed from all museums for study each 
year are from the National Museum of 
Natural History. These facts indicate an 
enormous work load but what did Vertebrate 
Zoology have with which to do its part of 
the job? 

On the basis of non-salary funds available, 
the department is now at about the same 
level it was in 1965 (Table 3). The allotment 
increased well in 1966 and 1967 but during 
the last three years has dropped slightly 
below the 1965 total, so that it has not even 
kept pace with the increased cost of living. 
In addition, the department now has to buy 
things out of its $35,000 which it did not 
buy in 1965: $5,000 worth of cases, nearly 
$5,000 worth of bottles, computer time, 
zeroxing, and manuscript typing. 

Care of the National Collections is a prime 
responsibility and money from research allo- 
cations has been put into curation in this 
example. The amounts expended for curation 
have grown, mainly because of purchases of 
bottles and cases, but to compensate, the 
department has had to cut funds for equip- 
ment and supplies, such as traps, vials, and 
skeleton boxes. The graph (Figure 1) demon- 
strates the increasing use of Federal funds 
in support of the collections at the expense 
of research. Contracts for illustrating scien- 
tific publications and other purposes are 
down to 57% of what they were in 1965 and 
supplies and equipment are down about 41%. 
Currently the department is able to allow 
each scientist only $460 for travel and $200 
worth of supplies and equipment for re- 
search each year, a total less than the re- 
search support often provided to advanced 
graduate students! 


TABLE 1.—SUMMARY OF FEDERAL POSITIONS FISCAL YEAR 1965-70 


Division 


Mammals: 
Professional 
Technical... . 
Secretarial... 
Primatology 1. 
Professional.. 
Technical.. 

, Secretarial.. 

Birds: 


Secretarial. 

Reptiles and amphibians: 
Professional 
Technical... 


Administrative. 
Secretarial. 


1 New program, not included in Department base. 


Fiscal year 1965. 
Fiscal year 1969... 


~ 
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TABLE 2.—GROWTH OF COLLECTIONS FISCAL YEARS 1965-69 


Number 
positions lost 
from highest 


total Competence lost 


1 S.E Asia specialist. 


Shark specialist. 
Curatorial assistant. 
Clerk-typist. 


Secretary. 
Specimen preparator. 


Reptiles- 


Mammals amphibians 


161, 564 
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TABLE 3.—SUMMARY OF FEDERAL SPENDING—FISCAL YEAR 1965-70 


Curation 


Research 


Other 
supplies 


and equip- 


Fiscal year Cases Bottles Tanning 


ment Subtotal Contr. Computer Xerox 


3, 860 
4,788 


From this example the reasons for my com- 
ments quoted by Senator Goldwater may be 
more apparent—that the museum had its 
back to the wall, that we are in some real 
danger of missing forever constantly occur- 
ring opportunities to participate in or initi- 
ate research which can contribute impor- 
tantly to solutions of national problems. I 
cannot sit by complacently and see that hap- 
pen. But let me elaborate a bít on the con- 
tention that the Museum is in real straíts. 
We now use well above 90 percent of our 
total Museum budget for salaries and bene- 
fits, leaving less than 10 percent for all the 
research support, the equipment for both 
research and curation, the travel for field 
studies, and the increasing amounts of what 
was once provided by the service divisions of 
the Smithsonian. The Museum’s annual in- 
creases in appropriated funds has regularly 
been below a 7 percent minimal cost-of-liv- 
ing increase, The several across-the-board 
salary increases, the merit-based adjustments 
of staff incomes over the past few years, taken 
with budget increments below the increased 
costs of doing business, result in ever larger 
proportions of the total funds being used 
just to maintain the excellent group of peo- 
ple we have. 

But the Museum can provide them less 
each year in the way of research travel, 
equipment, research assistants, and publi- 
cation. It is true that the Museum staff 
receives some research support through 
grants and contracts but these are by nature 
for very specific, limited purposes. Such 
funds do not buy the supplies and equip- 
ment the departments need nor does any 
of the overhead come to us directly. Without 
а substantial increase in the Museum's 
budget this present year, staffing would have 
to be reduced and, inevitably, many of the 
best of all classes of employees would leave 
first. If this should be permitted to happen, 
I believe the credibility of the Institution 
as a responsible employer would suffer and 
certainly the science contributions I have 
alluded to will not be realized. 

At various points in these hearings we 
have discussed the subject of collections, 
so I would like to take this opportunity to 
answer questions we are often asked: Why 
do biologists need so many collections? Why 
should the National Collections continue to 
increase? Is there any policy governing the 
growth? 

Whether human skeletons or other kinds 
of specimens, the diversity and variability 
of nature is basic to the answers. If we could 
summon. up the Ancient Greeks who re- 
pelled Persian onslaughts and created the 
themes of our own society, or the American 
Indian builders of the great midwestern 
mounds, we could study directly their health, 
diseases, physiques, and so forth. Lacking 
that sort of magic recall of past peoples, 
we can read a physical biography in their 
skeletal remains and reconstruct much of 
the ‘history of the culture represented. But 
one, a few, or even a hundred skeletons may 
not be sufficient to provide a sound statistical 
base for interpreting the natural variation 
one finds within any human population. 
Similarly, among other animals, and plants, 
to understand an organism-group, which by 
its very nature is variable from one indi- 
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vidual to another, the scientist must be able 
to look at a large sample. Only in this way 
is useful scientific classification possible and 
it is on classification that all other knowl- 
edge of an organism is structured for effec- 
tive retrieval. In one form or another, classi- 
fication based on the gathering, organizing, 
and interpreting all knowledge about man, 
other organisms, and rocks is the chief ac- 
tivity of the Museum staff and most of us 
are called taxonomists or systematic biolo- 
gists. 

Another reason for large numbers of col- 
lections has to do with biogeography. Most 
kinds of plants and animals occur over con- 
siderable areas of the earth—from a few 
counties in extent to around the world— 
and a large collection of biological materials 
of what appear to be very similar items is the 
only way to learn and document their dis- 
tribution. Also, the availability of large col- 
lections, series from the full geographic range 
of a group of species enables the scientist to 
assess environmental change in different 
areas through historical times, or to describe 
the evolution of environments through study 
of fossil organisms, Geographic relationships 
are likewise important in locating organisms 
for biological control of noxious pests and 
weeds to replace pesticide control. 

As the Nation’s biologists, including our 
own, become ever more deeply involved in 
ecological research, these collections increase 
enormously in research value, for they are the 
documentary baseline for the living part of 
our environment in prebomb, prepersistent- 
pesticide, preindustrial periods of hour his- 
tory when the air was not loaded with lead 
and our waters with mercury compounds. 

The univeristles and other centers that 
study and care for such collections do not, 
indeed cannot, maintain the large natural 
history collections American scientists must 
have. This was recognized long ago by the 
legislation that established the U.S. National 
Museum as the Federal depository for these 
documentary materials and, quite properly, 
other similar centers look to us for leadership 
and help. If adequate space and support is 
not provided for the national collections— 
and space is a serious problem—the problem 
will not go away, nor will someone else do 
the job. It just won't be done and U.S. 
sclence will suffer. 

You will be interested in a sample listing 
of some of the large collections that have 
come to us over the past 5 years from the 
university community. But first, let me em- 
phasize a very important point—we are not 
the undiscriminating recipient of anything 
and everything others want to dispose of. We 
regularly reject large numbers of collections 
that do not meet the high standards of data 
quality we have insisted upon for years. If 
& collection is valuable but not up to what 
we feel the national collections should accept 
for one reason or another, we do our best 
to find the specimens a useful home in 
another museum or in a teaching collection. 
We have criteria for growth of the collections 
and we apply them. 

From University of Michigan, crayfishes. 

University of Florida, fishes. 

University of Kansas, freshwater mollusks 
and crayfishes. 


Travel Subtotal 


Goucher College, plants, minerals, archeo- 
logical artifacts, etc. 

University of Maryland, amphibians (sala- 
manders). 

Washington University (St. Louis), human 
skeletal collection. 

Johns Hopkins University, tertiary fossils. 

Yale University, bryophytes. 

In addition, the Museum is the official de- 
pository for the study collections of the De- 
partment of Agriculture's entomologists, the 
Department of the Interior's ichthyologists, 
mammalogists, and ornithologists, and the 
Geological Survey's paleontologists, all of 
whom share the Natural History building 
with us. Also, the Mohole cores and the col- 
lections from the National Science Founda- 
tion managed Antarctic program are accepted 
by us as a part of our legislated responsibil- 
ity to other Federal programs, Additionally, 
the support of university biology by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and other Federal 
agencies oftentimes results in demands on 
the Museum for preservation of the collec- 
tions that document these research projects. 
Because study of pollen at successive rock 
layers helps locate new oil reserves, oil com- 
panies employ pollen specialists who deposit 
the documentary microscope slides with the 
Museum for preservation. 

On the other hand, I must mention Yale 
University's Record Wood Collection as an 
example of a research resource that should 
have come to the National Herbarium but 
did not. Because of the lack of funds and 
space, that collection is elsewhere. It is not 
lost to science but as the world's largest 
collection of tropical woods with voucher 
specimens, it would have greatly strength- 
ened the present wood collection in the 
National Herbarium and the research 
thereon. 

Now 1 should like to comment on a couple 
of the other matters discussed by Senator 
Goldwater that are not included in the pre- 
ceding remarks. 

The importance of the resolution of the 
body called the Smithsonian council perhaps 
might not be fully appreciated, so I want to 
call it to your attention again. The members 
are appointed by the Secretary from among 
the leaders of all branches of knowledge and 
only a few of the present group would char- 
acterize themselves as specialists in the 
natural sciences. For these reasons, it is 
especially significant that the first substan- 
tive resolution ever adopted by the council 
recognized the current potential peril of the 
Natural History Museum. 

With respect to the services available to us 
and other bureaus, I may point out that the 
buildings management department is now 
able to do only the most necessary mainte- 
nance because of their reduced budget. For 
example, a recent memorandum to me pre- 
sented what has become a frequent situa- 
tion—if the scientific department concerned 
wants the air-conditioning in one of its rooms 
to function properly, the department is ex- 
pected to pay for it out of the meager funds 
available for nonsalary costs. Another exam- 
ple is the fact that many. items the Museum 
departments must now buy, without a budget 
increase, were earlier a part of thé supply 
division's inventory. 
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On the question of the condition of ani- 
mals on exhibit, I can say that no one is 
more conscious of the problem than we in 
the Museum, so I am especially pleased with 
current developments that will alleviate the 
problem to some extent. : 

The general exhibit of mammals is ad- 
mittedly in need of renovation. A number of 
the displays need to be replaced because the 
specimens are old, and because there have 
been changes in public concern and interest 
since their installation. 

In pleasant contrast, the hall of North 
American mammals and the habitat displays 
of African mammals collected by Theodore 
Roosevelt are in good condition. 

We do have two research- specimen prepar- 
ators in the Department of Vertebrate Zool- 
ogy, one for mammal study-skins and the 
other for mammal skeletons. In 1965 we had 
four preparators but had to cut back be- 
cause of the shortage of funds. Bird skins are 
now prepared by a general technician who is, 
however, quite capable. Since last fall we 
have been seeking to redeploy a maintenance 
position so that we could recruit a general 
vertebrate preparator and we think we have 
found a good candidate. 

As you know, the Museum has both an ex- 
hibit and a research orientation and the 
preparation of materials differs depending 
on the use to which they are to be put. It 
has been found that freeze-drying is the best 
technique for preparing small animals for 
display, rather than laborious taxidermy 
techniques that cannot produce better 
mounts than the freeze-dried whole animal. 
It is more economical to contract for any 
sizable taxidermy job than to have a full- 
time taxidermist incompletely utilized. 

Another development which will help is 
th» recent creation of a nucleus for a mainte- 
nance team in the Natural History Museum 
that will be concerned with cleaning and 
repairing the exhibits. We have repeatedly 
asked for positions to accomplish this very 
important task, without success. In despera- 
tion, we have just decided to use part of 
the time of a few people for the job and let 
other work go undone, It should be a much 
larger group and new positions will have to 
be sought again for the purpose; however, 
it is a start. 

In summary, let me stress that in these 
brief words I have only begun to character- 
ize the great diversity of interests and qual- 
ity of the science produced by the Museum 
staff. I have tried to make clear some of the 
ways in which we can, indeed must, con- 
tribute to a new level of quality of life for 
all our people. With your help, with the 
sincere concern of citizens and lawmakers 
like yourselves, we will succeed, 


VEXING INTERNATIONAL PROB- 
LEMS FACING THE NATION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, Prof. 
Stefan Possony, director of the interna- 
tional studies program at the Hoover 
Institute on War, Revolution, and Peace 
at Stanford University, has been kind 
enough to prepare for me a series of 
memorandums setting forth his views on 
various aspects of the most vexing.in- 
ternational problems facing this Nation. 

So that all Senators may be exposed to 
Professor Possony's thinking, I ask unan- 
imous consent that two of his memo- 
randums be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no. objection, the memo- 
randums. were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follow: 

CHAPTER X—LIMITED OR MASSIVE Mass 
MURDER? 

There is strong sentiment in the Senate for 

the ratification of the genocide convention. 
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However, it is worth noting that, accord- 
ing to the convention, the mass killing of a 
social class,.such as Stalin’s “liquidation of 
the EKulaks", is not considered as genocide, 
nor is the systematic killing of political par- 
ties, e.g. Stalin’s mass purge of the CPSU. 
Since social classes threatened by mass mur- 
der may be larger than ethnic or religious 
groups, this omission in the convention is 
inexcusable; and a good example of the dull- 
ness of our diplomatic tactics. 

The convention, while committing the sig- 
natories to “prevent and punish” this inter- 
national crime, does not call for international 
enforcement against a state practicing geno- 
cide. But we certainly would be opposed to 
genocide on the clearest moral grounds. 

Morality may be a stronger argument than 
strategic requirement and “vital national 
interest”. Actually, the upholding of 
morality is a most vital interest of this na- 
tion, Many of us feel obligated to advocate 
help to Israel because, in all likelihood, the 
fall of that country would result in genocide, 
But why should the U.S. care to become ап 
accomplice in genocide by turning over pro- 
spective victims to communist exterminators 
in Vietnam? 

There is a fad among American students to 
identify war with genocide, which 1s nonsense 
and not in line with the meaning of the 
genocide convention. But there is a cam- 
paign to foist genocide crimes upon the 
United States. This campaign is part of the 
self-induced demoralization process and of 
defeatism, a subject which I will discuss 
later. 

The U.S, is not dependent upon Middle 
Eastern oil; Europe, the Common Market, and 
Japan are. With the partial exception of 
Britain, the allies who need that oll don't do 
much for the defense of Israel, For that mat- 
ter, at this time we are the only power which 
is able to prevent still another Jewish 
genocide. Naturally, we also do have strong 
reasons based on our own national interests 
which compel us to contain aggression in the 
Middle East. 

By the same token, communism must be 
contained everywhere, not just where the 
Soviets support the Arabs. Communism must 
be contained because it aims to liquidate 
certain social classes, notably the “capital- 
ists", the landholders, the middle and upper 
class peasants, broad groups of intellectuals, 
and whomsoever they designate. Note that 
dissident party members also are threatened. 
In Asia, at any rate, the period of purges is 
not over—China's “cultural revolution” in- 
cluded killing on a large scale. 

This remains true despite the fact that 
the news has not penetrated deeply into the 
academic universe. 

Liquidation of social classes doesn't nec- 
essarily mean that all members of the os- 
tracized groups will be killed, but it does 
mean many will be executed, and others will 
be put into concentration camps апа worked 
to death; and stil] others will be subjected to 
extreme hardships. A certain percentage may 
escape serious trouble, but on the basis of 
existing historical precedents it is safe to say 
that no family belonging to the “hostile 
classes” will escape unscathed. 

President Nixon stated on April 30, 1970, 
that if we were to desert the South Viet- 
namese, we would “expose them to the 
slaughter and savagery which the leaders of 
North Vietnam inflicted on hundreds of 
thousands of North Vietnamese who chose 
freedom when the communists took over 
North Vietnam in 1954". On November 3, 
1969, Mr. Nixon placed the number of those 
murdered at 50,000 and stated that “hun- 
dreds of thousands more died in slave labor 
camps”. 

These statements have been the target of 
criticism, on the ground that there really 
wasn't a blood bath. Professor George McT. 
Kahin of Cornell thinks, according to the 
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New York Times of May 12, 1970, that “per- 
haps 10,000 to 15,000 may have died" when 
& peasant revolt was "harshly repressed" in 
1955 and 1956. (Congressional Record, May 19, 
1970, p. 16081.) Mr. Clark Clifford calls this 
the “best estimate" but fails to indicate why 
the other estimates are bad. Senator Allott 
has dealt with this numbers game or the 
purge body count most effectively on May 21, 
1970, (Congressional Record, p. 16520.) 

The dispute on whether the purges took 
place in 1954 or in 1955-6 is irrelevant. The 
relevant question is whether mass murders 
have occurred or not. Any time attention is 
riveted on such an irrelevancy, it is fair to 
say that the critics are attempting a diver- 
sion, 

The whole approach of singling out one 
particular massacre 1s indicative of well-nigh 
incredible ignorance of communist realities. 
If there were an occasional massacre and if 
the massacres were designed to repress a re- 
bellion, such as resistance against a harsh 
agrarian reform, communist dictatorships 
would not be much different from other re- 
pressive regimes in history. Both communist 
dictatorships are institutionalized terror sys- 
tems and their terror is executed on a perma- 
nent every-day basis, according to estab- 
lished procedures. 

This does not mean that, quantitatively, 
terror always is at a peak or that lulls in 
terror are impossible. Actually, such lulls are 
parts of the procedure. But each communist 
dictatorship is structured in such a way that 
large scale exterminations can be carried out 
whenever the communist rulers find this 
necessary, 

It would be quite reasonable to state that 
terror in North Vietnam reached one peak 
during 1956, but anyone who denies that 
there possibly could have been mass ex- 
terminations during 1954 and 1955, is making 
unsubstantiated statements. Our knowledge 
about terror in North Vietnam is deficient, 
and we may hope that it always was kept at 
а low level. But this does not change the 
character of the Hanoi dictatorship as that of 
terroristic totalitarianism, 

The communists behaved terroristically 
even during the Viet Minh period. Thus, rep- 
utable observers have reported about a one- 
month Viet Minh terror campaign in Saigon 
during 1945. (Lucien Bodard, The Quicksand 
War: Prelude to Vietnam, Boston, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1963, p. 11.) Joseph Buttinger, 
the first expert on Vietnam in the United 
States, talked about a “communist policy of 
killing all true nationalist opponents of the 
Viet Minh,” which had “deep and lasting 
political consequences for the future of Viet- 
nam" and was “one of the reasons for the 
weakness of the non-communist national 
movement." (Vietnam: A Dragon Embattled, 
New York, Praeger, 1967, pp 276-6, 412.) Ac- 
cording to Harvey Smith, the North Viet- 
namese communists began purging landlords 
in 1955. (Area Handbook for North Vietnam, 
Washington, D.C., American University For- 
eign Areas Studies, 1967, p. 63.) 

The fact is that the land reform program 
was carried out in ft0 successive campaigns. 
(Hoang Van Chi, From Colonialism to Gom- 
munism: A Case History of North. Vietnam, 
New York, Praeger, 1964.) The first campaign 
was the land rent reduction campaign 1953 
and 1954, the second the land reform cam- 
paign 1954 and 1956, The second campaign 
was interrupted in 1955 to keep down the 
mass exodus during “the 300 day period laid 
down by the Geneva Agreements to afford 
freedom of movement between the two 
zones". After the exodus was ended, the 
communists “merged the two campaigns Into 
one” and accomplished their programs “by a 
single wave of terror”. “These two campaigns 
had but one purpose, namely, the liquida- 
tion of the land owning class.” In both cam- 
paigns the same techniques were used, ‘the 
only notable difference being the degree of 
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violence." The first campaign was intended 
to suppress the wealthier of the village 
bourgeoisie, who were described as the “ргїп- 
cipal reactionaries’ . . . The second campaign 
was aimed at the remainder of the village 
bourgeoisie, described as ‘secondary reac- 
tionaries’.” 

The two campaigns were carried through 
in five successive waves each one in a stra- 
tegically placed area”. They were carried out 
by special teams of cadres carefully trained 
in China and having first-hand experience 
in Chinese land reform", Deaths occurred be- 
cause of executions, mortality in jails and 
camps, suicides and starvation owing to the 
‘isolation policy". (Hoang Van Chi, pp. 163- 
168.) 

The method of the mass killings, essentially 
the same as has been practiced in China, 
went through the following stages: Popula- 
tion classification,’ classification of landlords, 
extortion of money and valuables, crime reve- 
lation”, denunciation sessions, trials and 
convictions, and isolations 

The great terror campaign in North Viet- 
nam began in 1953. (Dennis T. Duncanson, 
Government and Revolution in Vietnam, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1968, 
p.173f.) According to Donald Lancaster 
(The Emancipation of French Indochina, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1961, 
p. 377f.) , 12,000 victims of the operation were 
released from forced labor camps in Decem- 
ber 1956. The number of those who had been 
murdered was unofficially estimated at be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000," 

Mr. Lancaster’s estimate is now given 
much play but it has no firmer basis than 
other estimates. Gerard Tongas, a French 
professor who remained in Hanoi until 1959, 
claims to have accurate information to the 
effect that the “butchery” connected with 
the land reform resulted in 100,000 deaths. 
All those figures may very well be wrong. 
They could be lower—but they also could 
be higher. There is no way to determine the 
exact toll. 

It is erroneous to discuss the problem as 
though mass exterminations resulted only 
from land reform. For example, we know 
that oppositional intellectuals were sent into 
the mountains to live among tribesmen. It 
is fair to assume that many of those intellec- 
tuals never returned. 

The data show that terror was not re- 
stricted just to 1956 and it was not merely 
& method to repress a peasant rebellion. 

The crucial question is this: Have there 
been mass murders? Eyen the critics and 
skeptics don't deny this fact. “According to 
refugees who reached Saigon in 1957, the 
whole countryside of North Vietnam was 
white with the turbans of mourners.’ 

Another dispute has arisen about the num- 
ber of Catholics who left North Vietnam after 
the Geneva partition. Mr. Clark Clifford took 
up the cudgels on this one. (Congressional 
Record, May 18, 1970, p. 15899.) “The figure 
of one million and a half Catholics who 
fled to the South, referred to by President 
Nixon ..., is incorrect . . . The number is 
754,710.” What accuracy! 

This finding is supposedly “signifi- 
cant": “There are still living in North 
Vietnam today approximately 80€(,000 Catho- 
lics. There are also Catholics among the lead- 


+The classification was by alphabet, e.g. 
A,B,C—rich peasants, . , . G,H,I,J=strong 
middle-level peasants, . S,T,U,V — poor 
peasants, W,X,Y,Z— wage earning or landless 
peasants. (Hoang Van Chi, p. 164.) 

*Many of these quotes are taken from 
Douglas Pike, The Vietcong Strategy of Ter- 
m Saigon, United States Mission, February 
1970. 

5 Hoang, op. cit, p. 166. White is the Viet- 
namese color of mourning. 
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ership of the National Liberation Front in 
South Vietnam.” + 

One wonders whether Mr. Clifford ever 
heard of the fact that most members of the 
Italian, Polish, Austrian, and French CP 
are nominally Catholics and that Stalin 
studied for the priesthood in the Orthodox 
Church. The Vietnamese communists refer 
to Catholics as “superstitious remnants of 
the old order” (Congressional Record, May 
21, 1970, p. 16510.) 

The amazed discovery that not all Catho- 
lics fled from North Vietnam is extraor- 
dinarily naive. There are Catholics and 
Catholics. We don’t know how many Catho- 
lics have been suppressed since 1954, how 
many have abandoned their faith, and how 
many are wearing camouflage. In any evert, 
an exodus of half (or two-thirds) of a given 
social group is a very rare event in modern 
history, especially if such mass migration 
occurred in a rhort period. This migration 
involved approximately 575 of the total pop- 
ulation—what would we think if 10 million 
Americans left the U.S. within a few weeks? 5 

The implication of Mr. Clifford's “correc- 
tion” is that, after all, Catholocism is some- 
what alien to Asian culture and that the 
communists accommodate with the Bud- 
dhists or whatever Asian religion he may have 
in mind. I forego a discussion of religion in 
North Vietnam. But I do want to recall that 
the communists carried out very cruel and 
complete persecutions of Buddhists in Mon- 
golia and Tibet. While some Buddhists join 
or sympathize with communism and others 
don't, the Buddhist religion is just as incom- 
patible with the communist doctrine as is 
Catholicism. And it isn't just the Catholics 
who resist communism in South Vietnam. 

In Europe the question has arisen whether 
the nazis really gassed six million Jews or a 
significantly lower number. There have been 
Occasional voices who asserted that no Jew 
was killed in an extermination program but 
no one, including most of the apologists for 
the nazis, takes this denial seriously. It is a 
perfectly legitimate historical question 
whether the Jewish death toll really was six 
million, and it is a proper task to establish 
the exact number. 

The most thorough job on this question 
was done by Paul Rassinier in Le Drame des 
Juifs Européens (Paris, 1964), Rassinier 
spent 19 months in nazi camps and he was 
а socialist, hence he did not aim to white- 
wash the nazis. His conclusion is that the 
toll of extermination was 1.5 million, possibly 
as low as 900,000. 

It must be observed that with the German 
archives accessible to the author, with in- 
formation worked up by Jewish agencies, and 
numerous other data, including claims for 
compensation, Rassinier found it impossible 
to establish an exact number. All I can say 
is that I devoutly hope the lowest figures 
is the most accurate, 

Rassinier’s "lowest" and “reasonable” 
figures can be compared with Mr, Kahin’s 
“best estimate” and Mr. Nixon’s figure. 


BLOOD BATH TOLL 
Nazis 


Low count: 1 victim per 300 of population.* 
High count:* 1 victim per 200 of popula- 
tion. 


* According to the Cornell Committee of 


Concerned Asian Scholars, “approximately 
700,000 Catholics . . . did move from north- 
ern Vietnam to southern Vietnam", They ex- 
plained that this represented two-thirds of 
the Catholic population of North Vietnam. 
(Congressional Record, June 1, 1970, p. 17739. 

5'Tibetan refugees in India, Bhutan, Nepal, 
and Sikkim number about 75,000 persons or 
6% of the population of Tibet. 

* Nazi-occupied Europe. 

т Rassinier's 1.5 million, not 6 million. 
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North Vietnamese Communists 

Low count: 1 victim per 1,000 of popula- 
tion, 

High count: 1 victim per 1505 of popula- 
tion, 

It should be noted that the nazi figures 
cover some 4 years, while the Vietnamese 
figures apply only to the massacre of 1958. 
This was the massacre about which General 
Vo Nguyen Giap said: “We... executed too 
many honest people . ... Worse still, torture 
came to be regarded as a normal practice 
during party reorganization.''» 

If statistics of this sort are disputed, not 
for the purpose of historical accuracy but 
for the purpose of formulating policy, I sub- 
mit that such macabre arguments are use- 
less and nauseating. To determine policy, 
accuracy is impossible, because the facts are 
only partially known; and utterly unneces- 
Sary, because precise numbers do not affect 
the nature of the crime. To define the char- 
acter of the nazi regime, it was merely nec- 
essary to find out what the nazis stated offi- 
cially and what their policy was, to prove or 
disprove the existence of concentration and 
extermination camps, and to establish that 
people, in whatever numbers, were trans- 
ported to those camps and never were found 
again, A few witnesses and a few confes- 
sions on a few murders clinched the case. 
Needless to say that extermination was not 
only applied to Jews and Gypsies but to 
other groups as well. 

The case of soviet extermination policies 
also is well established, although soviet files 
are not available, What, for example, would 
one expect is the life expectancy of a prisoner 
in a camp on Novaya Zemlya? 

With respect to Vietnam, all the basic in- 
formation that needs to be known was put 
in the record by Senator Allott in the form 
of official Hanoi broadcasts, North Viet- 
namese legislation, and the formulation of 
the concept of “blood debt". There are, 
moreover, witnesses of exterminations in the 
North and of exterminations in the South, 
like in Hué, as well as corpora delicti. (In 
Red China mass executions are often put on 
TV.) The terroristic or criminal character of 
the North Vietnamese regime, therefore, 1s 
just as firmly established as that of the nazi 
and soviet regimes, Note that the United 
States had no doubts about the criminal in- 
tentions and character of the nazi regime as 
of 1935, when the Nuernberg legislation was 
enacted, six to seven years before the sys- 
tematic killings began. 

Mr. Douglas Pike, whose knowledge of this 
problem is unsurpassed, has determined 
from communist documents that 15 cate- 
gories of citizens are falling “within the 
scope of the assassination program”, If 
strictly applied to South Vietnam, this list 
would include at least 3 million victims. 
“This probably is what Col. Tran Van Dac, 
the highest ranking hoi chanh, meant when 
he said, ‘there are three million South Viet- 
namese on the (communist) blood debt 
list’.” 

The same defector, a party member for 
24 years, was quoted by Donald Rochlen, a 


8 The late Bernhard Fall, a very knowledge- 
able expert, stated that with respect to the 
summer of 1956, “the  best-educated 
guesses .. „ are that probably close to 50,000 
North Vietnamese were executed ... and that 
at least twice as many were arrested and sent 
to forced labor camps.” (Congressional Rec- 
ord, May 21, p. 16506.) 

* Nhan Dan, October 31, 1956, quoted from 
Hoang Van Chi, p. 210. Khrushchev, also in 
1956, confessed Stalin's crimes. During the 
same period, Mao Tse-tung instituted the 
*100 flowers" campaign. Since that period, 
communist spokesmen have become more re- 
calcitrant when talking on terrorism. 
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foreign service officer who has studied the 
problem since 1964. Acco: to Rochlen, 
the defector thinks that 3 to 5 million would 
be killed. Rochlen added: “I think about a 
million would be killed and another million 
would wish they were dead." (Congressional 
Record, May 21, 1970, pp. 16510 and 16618.) 

According to figures disclosed by Mr. Pike, 
about 2% of the population of Hué and sur- 
roundings were killed during 26 days in 1968. 
An estimated half of this figure was murdered 
before the communists fled, in order to leave 
no witnesses. The others were eliminated dur- 
ing the first phase of the operation as “ty- 
rants” and “enemies of the revolution”; and 
as “social negatives” and “imperialist lackeys” 
during the second or “social reconstruction 
phase”. This operation shows many similari- 
ties with the Katyn murders which were 
thoroughly investigated by Congress. Of par- 
ticular significance is that in both cases, the 
intelligentsia was the prime target of an- 
nihilation. (The Katyn murders fooled Mr. 
Averell Harriman, then American Ambassa- 
dor to the USSR.) 

The Hué example shows that a blood bath 
in which at least one per cent of the popula- 
tion is killed, must be expected within the 
first few hours of a communist take-over. 
The major and sustained liquidations fol- 
low during consolidation of communist power 
and throughout the entire period of commu- 
nist rule. 

Again, we don’t need such macabre esti- 
mates. The certainty of a blood bath was ac- 
cepted by Senator McGovern who has pro- 
posed that the endangered individuals be al- 
lowed to emigrate to the U.S. and elsewhere. 

Three additional points. (1) The prolonged 
war has necessarily lengthened the “blood 
debt list”. The communists are not about to 
allow any of their more able enemies to “live 
happily thereafter”, and they must disarm 
all unreliable military units. Some of those 
who are willing to switch sides will be ac- 
cepted—after prolonged “re-education”; 
others won't be accepted. In 1954—1956, the 
task was not to liquidate a war like the pres- 
ent one. 

(2) The problem cannot be reduced to one 
single blood bath. A communist dictatorship 
is engaged in permanent and unceasing 
purges. Forced labor camps and executions 
of political opponents are as communist as 
free speech and regularly scheduled elections 
are American. 

(8) In their customary purges, the com- 
munists never forget to include a goodly 
number of party members who until a few 
hours before their execution were in per- 
fectly good standing. Some purges have been 
directed exclusively against the party. So far 
as I know this has not yet happened in North 
Vietnam, though Ho Chi Minh was quite 
adept in eliminating his opponents. The im- 
Plication is that if the Hanoi dictatorship 
wins, many members of the so-called Na- 
tional Liberation Front and of the Vietcong 
will be killed; while most of the internal secu- 
rity personnel of the Saigon regime will be 
taken over, just as many Gestapo officers 
found a haven in East Germany—this sort 
of thing is routine among the communists. 

I do not, of course, regard this threat to 
the communists as an argument for turning 
South Vietnam over to North Vietnam. 

But the deliberate superficiality or decep- 
tiveness with which problems of mass mur- 
der are treated in the current debate is be- 
neath contempt. 

Finally, one additional aspect of the prob- 
lem which has been systematically ignored: 
the refugee influx from communist-con- 
trolled areas in South Vietnam. There have 
been a total of 3,500,000 refugees in South 
Vietnam, many of whom fied to protect 
themselves against the ravages of war. A 
portion of those refugees came from V.C.- 
controlled villages. Since escapes from V.C. 
areas are punishable by death, these people 
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showed up in our areas whenever the VC's 
were put to flight. 

How many South Vietnamese did flee from 
the communists? Some 400 villazes of 2,500 
are now under communist control and they 
harbor about 10% of the total population 
or roughly 1,750,000. On the assumption 
that villages average the same size, there 
should be 2.8 million in those communist 
villages. Hence 1 million would have fled 
from the communists. If we assume that 
the villages in the mountain areas are 20% 
below average in the numbers of inhabi- 
tants, the number of refugees from the VC 
areas would be 500,000. From these numbers 
must be deducted those whom the VC 
purged in the villages, especially all former 
office holders and all natural leaders. 

The statistical games about the number 
of murder victims and the dishonest at- 
tempts to belittle the size of communist 
terrorism are disgusting. I hate that people 
who are wrong and hypocritical give advice 
on what's right. 


FOURTH OF JULY ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR KENNEDY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this past 
July 4, we celebrated our 194th birthday 
as the “home of the free and land of the 
brave." This pause to renew our national 
pledge of allegiance came at a point in 
our history when increasing domestic 
tensions, mutual distrust, and open hos- 
tility have caused separations and divi- 
sions among our people and set citizen 
against citizen, black against white, and 
generation against generation. In the 
summer of 1970 too much of the Nation's 
collective energy has been directed to- 
ward the escalation of rhetorical chal- 
lenges, denunciations, and shrill epithets 
rather than to issue the common call to 
meet the issues and crises which threat- 
en us all. 

In this period of domestic dissent and 
abrasive division, patriotism and the 
American flag have been wrenched from 
their symbolic meaning and purpose and 
have been used as political tools to casti- 
gate and inflame passion. This misuse of 
elements of our national heritage has 
been perpetrated by all extremes of our 
political and social spectrum. The flag 
that is torn and desecrated can no more 
be condoned than the cry of patriotism 
that is used to justify the beating of those 
of differing political beliefs. 

On this Fourth of July, the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) 
called the attention of Americans to the 
fact that the flag has been the symbol of 
this Nation's unity, not its divisions, and 
that patriotism has been the unifying 
force which has rallyed this Nation in 
the pursuit of its ideals and the defense 
of its freedom. In this speech to the cit- 
izens of Wakefield, Mass., Senator KEN- 
NEDY reminded us that— 

The flag is à symbol around which (we) 
can rally citizens of all persuasions, nation- 
alities, and beliefs. The flag is big enough to 
furl around us all. The flag is the soul of 
America. By standing under the flag, we know 
that all our divisions are shallow compared 
to the deep and common faith we share. 
Standing under the flag, we are no longer 
white Americans or black Americans, rich or 
poor, old or young, soldiers or civilians. We 
are just Americans, sharing our common 
heritage and moving toward our common 
destiny. 
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Senator KENNEDY's reminder was that 
we must continue to put patriotism and 
the meaning of the flag in our hearts 
and our daily actions rather than on our 
sleeves. A symbol requires constant at- 
tention and renewal to maintain its 


meaning and power. That continual in- 
fusion of spirit and energy is required 
of all of us. 

Senator Kennepy’s speech is as appro- 
priate in August of 1970 as on the Fourth 
of July. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of his message be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOURTH OF JULY, 1970 ADDRESS BY SENATOR 

EDWARD M. KENNEDY, WAKEFIELD, MASS. 

I am pleased to be here with so many 
friends in Wakefield to celebrate the 194th 
anniversary of the birth of America. Today, 
throughout the land, in all our splendid 
cities, in every town, village and hamlet, 
Americans pause to observe another Fourth 
of July. And it is reasurring for the future 
of our country to know that in the busy 
struggle for existence, and the terrible stress 
of the times, we can lay aside the material 
things of life to pledge allegiance to the flag, 
to recall the great principles for which we 
stand, and to ask how we may better serve 
our country. 

The Revolutionary War won us our exist- 
ence as a nation. The Civil War ratified it 
and confirmed it in the blood of our own 
people. The two World Wars evidenced to the 
world that Americans were willing to fight 
any foe, and to die that our ideals and prin- 
ciples of government might live. 

Today is the day we recall the great men 
of our past—men who held high the torch 
of freedom in the snows of Valley Forge, the 
rolling hills of Gettysburg, the mud of Fland- 
ers Field, the beaches of Normandy, the sands 
of Iwo. Jima. Tyrants in other lands have had 
the lesson driven home that the flag of the 
United States, though soft in texture, rep- 
resents the confined strength, dedication and 
fury of millions of citizens in a just nation 
under God. 

But today, on this Fourth of July, we can- 
not sit back and simply enjoy the glorious 
history of America. For our thoughts today 
are not for America alone. We cannot re- 
joice as Americans when we read in every 
newspaper and hear on every radio and see 
on every television broadcast the news of 
bloodshed in Indochina, war in the Middle 
East, and tyranny in half the world. When- 
ever suffering humans are yearning to be free, 
whenever pain and want live side-by-side 
with happiness and wealth, when the op- 
pressor is on the march—at such a time as 
this, it is impossible for us to be both Amer- 
ican and indifferent. Before we immerse 
ourselves in the pure joy we have always felt 
as Americans each year at this birthday cele- 
bration of us all, we must pause and reflect 
on who we are, what we stand for, and why 
we love our nation and our flag. 

The second paragraph of the Declaration 
of Independence sums up, as well as any 
other statement I know, the fixed star by 
which America has always guided itself 
throughout the noble history of our land. 
When John Hancock from Braintree and 
his eloquent compatriots from the 13 colonies 
met in Philadelphia and affixed their sig- 
natures to that Declaration, they were tell- 
ing us what millions of Americans down 
through the last two centuries have lived 
for and died by: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
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InaMenable rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness." 
Today, as rarely before, America is a na- 
tion divided against itself by the cry for 
peace abroad, and the cry for justice and 
equality at home. Prophets of doom proclaim 
the end of the American era. But today of all 
days, we can begin to stand up against that 
tide. We cannot allow our divisions to mask 
our common ideals, our dissent to mask our 
common goals and heritage. Like the Bibli- 
cal shepherd, we concentrate on finding the 
lost sheep, but we are secure in the knowl- 
edge that the rest of the flock is safe. 

America has grown great, and it has grown 
great because it has been diverse. The um- 
brella of our Constitution is broad enough 
to tolerate the broadest possible range of 
peaceful change and protest. It is no ac- 
cident that our founding fathers chose the 
phrase "E pluribus unum"—one out of 
many—as the motto of the new nation they 
were creating. 

We are all one people, joined together by 
our common. differences and by the ideals on 
which our nation was founded. In spite of the 
angry partisan patriotism—left and right, 
North and South—that the divisions in 
America have generated in recent years, we 
&re still Americans, and the flag is still the 
symbol of our unity. 

The flag is more, however, than the sym- 
bol of our unity. It is also the symbol of our 
revolution. To me, it has never been the 
symbol of the stand-patters. It is the symbol 
of progress we have made, a symbol of the 
change we know must come, a symbol of the 
Spirit of "76. 

Perhaps never before in the history of the 
world has there been an emblem so full of 
the great aspirations of all men everywhere 
as the flag of the United States. Countless 
generations of immigrants have sought a new 
life and new world in America, drawn by the 
stars and stripes and the promise of liberty 
and freedom. 

The flag our fathers received at their citi- 
zenship ceremony initiated them into the 
new life of love and freedom, and they went 
forth to build a new nation. Our common 
aspirations today are as boundless as the 
mind of man. They surpass all contemporary 
debate. They exceed even the deepest divi- 
sions of our time, because they reflect the 
timeless quest of men to be free, to live in 
a society that is open, where the principles 
of freedom end justice and equality prevail. 

It is for this reason that patriotism and 
the flag can never be the special preserve of 
any particular party or any particular polit- 
ical philosophy. I love the flag no less be- 
cause I believe America has lost its way in 
Vietnam. I love the flag no less because I 
want America to move ahead to right the 
wrongs we see in our society at home. Those 
of us who push America on do so out of love 
and hope for the America that can be. We are 
full of the awareness of how much is right 
with America, how much we have done in 
years gone by to fulfill the promise of de- 
mocracy for all our people. 

We are not summer soldiers or sunshine 
patriots. We are patriots for all seasons, 
holding up to all Americans the mirror of 
the flag and the ideals it represents. If the 
lights begin to go out in America because 
men can no longer think what they feel and 
say what they think, the lights will begin 
to go out again all over the world, and the 
great experiment of 1776 will fall. 

But America is full of patriots for all sea- 
sons who will not let our experiment fail. 
And the flag is & symbol around which can 
rally citizens of all persuasions, nationalities, 
and beliefs. The flag is big enough to furl 
round us all. The flag of America is the soul 
of America, By standing under the flag, we 
know that all our divisions are shallow com- 
pared to the deep and common faith we 
share. Standing under the flag, we are no 
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longer white Americans or black Americans, 
rich or poor, old or young, soldiers or civil- 
ians. We are just Americans, sharing our 
common heritage and moving toward our 
common destiny. 

Too often today, however, when we put 
on the flag, we wear it on the ouside instead 
of the inside, on our sleeve instead of in our 
heart. It is not enough simply to paste the 
flag on our car window and confess “my 
country right or wrong,” any more than it 
is enough to fly the flag upside down to pro- 
test a national policy, Every American has 
the responsibility to match his country’s 
actions against its principles, and to exert his 
strongest influence to help his leaders steer 
the course he thinks is right. 

Those who desecrate the flag are worse, A 
crime against the flag is a crime against 
everything for which we stand, a crime 
against our past, against our future. It is as 
bad to use the flag to beat a demonstrator for 
peace as it is to tear the flag to demonstrate 
for peace. 

In the midst of all our current troubles, 
it helps to know that we have overcome 
dangers in our past far more serious than 
any we face today. And somehow, because we 
succeeded so well in the past, we have man- 
aged to persuade ourselves that those crises 
were not as terrible as the ones we face today. 
In our nature as Americans, we are a modest 
and unassuming people. We always minimize 
our past success and maximize our present 
danger. But we are also an optimistic people, 
a people capable of tapping unknown sources 
of energy and commitment to meet new dan- 
gers that appear. If we see further today, and 
we can do more today, it is because we stand 
on the shoulders of the glants of our history. 
They remind us of the greatness of our past, 
and they give us new strength to meet our 
future, In the face of all the challenges 
around us, the greatest sin is inaction, We 
have the strength to meet our task, if only we 
have the will. 


ENVIRONMENTAL DETERIORATION 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference is pres- 
ently meeting at Lake of the Ozarks, Mo. 
In the next several days, the Governors 
will be considering a number of proposed 
policy statements developed by their 
Committee on Natural Resources and 
Environmental Management which deal 
with the coordinated governmental 
mechanisms requisite national attitudes 
necessary to begin to come to grips with 
the massive and expanding problems of 
environmental deterioration that chal- 
lenge this Nation. 

The 10 proposed policy statements 
recommended by this committee, chaired 
by the Honorable William L. Guy, Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota, offer a significant 
agenda of many of the issues associated 
with effective environmental policies and 
management. Individually, the 10 pro- 
posals focus on the requirements for: 

First, Comprehensive national plan- 
ning and coordination of activities; 

Second, the need for national goals in 
the fields of ecology, environment, con- 
servation, and population; 

Third, the placement of more respon- 
sibility for planning and action at the 
State and local level; 

Fourth, increased and more relevant 
educational efforts in environment, con- 
servation, and population; 

Fifth, a national voluntary popula- 
tion distribution policy; 

Sixth, a national and State policy on 
coastal zone planning and management; 
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Seventh, a change in national atti- 
tudes toward non-replaceable natural re- 
sources; 

Eighth, a policy for State land use 
planning; 

Ninth, full funding and implementa- 
tion of State comprehensive outdoor rec- 
reation plans; and 

Tenth, a revitalization for forestry ef- 
forts on a national basis by all owner- 
ships. 

Without specifically endorsing any one 
of these policy statement proposals, I 
would like to commend the Committee on 
Natural Resources and Environmental 
Management and the National Gover- 
nors’ Conference for making these issues 
an important part of their deliberations, 
It is certainly a reflection of their con- 
cern for improving the quality of the en- 
vironment and the quality of life for all 
our citizens. It is also a recognition of 
the role which State and local units of 
government must play in the coordinated 
efforts that will be needed to end the 
senseless and disasterous destruction of 
our natural life support systems. 

So that the full text of these proposed 
policy statements which will be presented 
to the Governors’ Conference this week 
may be brought to the attention of the 
Congress, I ask unanimous consent that 
the policy statements of the Committee 
on Natural Resources and Environmental 
Management of the National Governors’ 
Conference be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REECORD, as follows: 

РОІІСҮ STATEMENTS: COMMITTEE ON NATURAL 
RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENTAL MANAGE- 
MENT 

COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL PLANNING AND CO- 

ORDINATION IS NEEDED 

There is need for a Cabinet level Depart- 
ment of National Planning directly under 
the President of the United States, who is 
our Chief Planner. Such a department would 
be responsible for directing and coordinating 
all federal planning in all national and fed- 
eral activities, The National Department of 
Planning would include. environment and 
conservation as essential ingredients to the 
planning in every field of national concern. 

This department to be effective might con- 
tain several closely related bureaus or divi- 
sions such as the Office of Management and 
Budget; Division of Basic Data and Projec- 
tions; Division of State-Federal Planning Re- 
lations; Division of Ecological, Environment 
and Conservation Planning; and other divi- 
sions representing substantial pieces of the 
national planning action. 

Such a Cabinet level Department of Plan- 
ning would assist the President in develop- 
ing national goals and would see to it that 
such goals were considered by all federal 
agencies in their planning and programing. 

There is dire need for massive and com- 
prehensive planning and coordination of ef- 
fort in many broad fields such as Environ- 
ment, Conservation, Population Distribution, 
Transportation, Crime Control, and many 
others. 

There will always be inadequate, frac- 
tionated, and. uncoordinated planning and 
programing taking place at the federal level 
until a mechanism such as a Cabinet level 
Department of National Planning is de- 
veloped to enable the President to gain con- 
trol and direction of his administration's 
planning efforts. 

A Cabinet level Department of National 
Planning should not be confused with pro- 
posals for à national department of federal 
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government management, The two depart- 
ments' functions would be very different. 

Nor should it be construed that a De- 
partment of National Planning would take 
over individual federal agency or state gov- 
ernment responsibility in the field of plan- 
ning. 

States and the private sector, as well as 
the many federal agencies, will always have 
trouble developing their local plans in en- 
vironment, conservation, and population 
distribution until there is a strong, uni- 
fied Department of National Planning. 

A single federal agency to which all state 
planning efforts could be directed for fed- 
eral planning grants and planning matching 
funds would be preferable to the present sys- 
tem of requiring the states to shop through 
many federal agencies administering many 
federal programs to obtain federal planning 
funds. 

NATIONAL GOALS ARE NEEDED 

There is a need for the President and 
Congress to set National Goals in the fields 
of Ecology, Environment, Conservation, and 
Population. It would simplify the direction 
of state and local efforts if they could mesh 
their goals with national goals. These goals 
should stand out as signal flags on the hal- 
yards of our ship of state so that all could 
see them and understand them. 


STRONG STATES IN THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 
ARE NEEDED 


There must be a constant recognition of 
the need to place as much responsibility as 
possible in planning and action at the state 
and local levels. The unique abilities of state 
and local government to recognize priorities 
at the grass roots level should be respected 
and understood by the federal government. 
State governments should be permitted to 
set higher minimum standards than the fed- 
eral government in the flelds of environ- 
mental management and conservation. 


The states need as much flexibility as pos- 
sible in adjusting state and local programs 
to those needs unique to the area, economy, 
etc. Therefore, the block grant approach 
to federal planning and action funds dis- 


bursement 
grants. 


MORE RELEVANT EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS IN 
ENVIRONMENT, CONSERVATION, AND POPULA- 
TION ARE NEEDED 


We must recognize the urgent need for the 
teaching of environment, conservation, and 
population as a major basic educational re- 
quirement in primary, secondary, and higher 
education. Curricula of traditional offerings 
at all levels of education need to be examined 
for their relevance to the rapidly changing 
conditions of environment, natural resources, 
and population. 

The competition for students' attention to 
а wide range of study matter should not be 
allowed to prevent a full understanding of 
the natural forces at play on this planet. 
Too often in the past, students have not been 
adequately taught the subjects of environ- 
ment, conservation and population, and have 
not learned the interrelationship of these 
subjects. Yet failure to understand this rela- 
tionship could possibly spell mankind's doom 
if informed action based on knowledge is not 
taken by the public. 

States should require a constant updating 
of educational curricula in order to 
strengthen the offerings in environment, con- 
servation and population, 

A NATIONAL VOLUNTARY POPULATION 
DISTRIBUTION POLICY IS NEEDED 

The United States needs to develop a na- 
tional policy on voluntary population dis- 
tribution. It is now projected that the popu- 
lation of the United States will rise from 200 
millon people at present to more than 300 
million people by the year 2000. 

Our nation has practiced population dis- 
tribution incentives in the past through such 
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devices as the Homestead Act. A new and 
fresh approach to population distribution 
at the present time is needed. 

The social and economic problems of over- 
populated areas include ghettos, poverty, 
mass transit demands, overloaded educa- 
tional, health, and recreational services, pol- 
lution of air and water, increased crime, and 
а growing level of individual frustration and 
nervous tensions. 

On the other hand, underpopulated areas 
are suffering high economic and social costs 
as well These costs are brought on by an 
inadequate tax base and too few people to 
support necessary institutlons on a com- 
munity basis such as schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, recreational areas, etc. 

Environmental management and conserva- 
tion become excessively costly because of the 
severe population imbalance between the 
overpopulated states and those which are 
underpopulated. 

The federal government, through its inad- 
vertent and uncoordinated planning and pro- 
grams, is one of the major factors in creating 
population imbalance. 

There are remedies that should be at- 
tempted to alleviate population imbalance. 
Subsidized low interest rates could be offered 
on loans for industrial expansion in under- 
populated areas. Manpower training pro- 
grams to assure an employee supply to in- 
dustries which would expand outside of 
congested areas could be implemented, A re- 
vamping of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission freight rates, which now make eco- 
nomic expansion virtually impossible in some 
underpopulated areas, could be adjusted to 
permit industrial expansion in underdevel- 
oped areas. 

Federal tax incentives might be given to 
industries that locate away from overpopu- 
lated areas, Special federal grant programs to 
strengthen the desirability of living in under- 
populated areas might be made. Grants for 
educational, health and recreational services 
necessary in order to attract people to live in 
areas now considered underpopulated would 
lessen the cost and burden of trying to pro- 
vide these same services to the same people 
if these people are attracted to densely popu- 
lated areas. 

NATIONAL AND STATE COASTAL ZONE POLICY 

PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT ARE NEEDED 


(a) National Coastal Zone Management: 

The coastal zone presents one of the most 
perplexing environmental management chal- 
lenges. The thirty-one states which border 
on the Oceans and the Great Lakes contain 
seventy-five percent of our nation’s popula- 
tion. The pressures of population and eco- 
nomic development threaten to overwhelm 
the balanced and best use of the invaluable 
and irreplaceable coastal resources in natu- 
ral, economic, and aesthetic terms. 

To resolve these pressures, two actions are 
required. First, an administrative and legal 
framework must be developed to promote bal- 
ance among coastal activities based on scien- 
tific, economic, and social considerations. 
This would entail mediating the differences 
between conflicting uses and overlapping 
political jurisdictions. 

Second, efforts must be made to gain ad- 
ditional knowledge of the nature of the 
coastal zoning and the multiple effects that 
different uses would have upon our environ- 
ment. 

States must assume primary responsibil- 
ity for assuring that the public interest is 
served in the multiple use of the land and 
water of the costal zone. Local government 
cannot be expected to cope with the broad 
spectrum of interelated coastal problems, nor 
can local political subdivisions be expected 
to make their judgments consistent with 
those of many interlocking political juris- 
dictions. 

Coastal states, because. of unique condi- 
tions existing along their shorelines, have 
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advantages in coping with coastal zone plan- 
ning and management that the federal gov- 
ernment does not have. The federal govern- 
ment, however, should establish incentives 
and assistance to help the coastal states pre- 
pare plans and action. 

The ultimate success of a coastal manage- 
ment program will depend on the effective 
cooperation of federal, state, regional, and 
local agencies. At the federal level, this 
would require the development of goals and 
an administrative framework which would 
avoid the existing duplication, conflict, and 
piecemeal approach that is too often typical 
of federal planning assistance programs, Any 
federal legislation which attempts to estab- 
lish a coastal program must allow states the 
necessary flexibility for creating manage- 
ment instruments most suited to their spe- 
cific conditions. 

Basic to a coastal management program 
are the funds necessary to plan and take 
action. The requirements for coasta] zoning 
management are so urgently needed in the 
nation’s interest that federal monies must be 
made available to the states at a level which 
will not only provide incentive, but will allow 
an adequate program to be developed based 
on federal, state and local participation. 

Any attempt to diminish the federal finan- 
cial participation or to shift the burden to 
the states will result in irreparable delay and 
inadequacy in bringing under control the 
serious coastal environment and natural re- 
source conservation problems. 

(B) Coastal States Organization: 

In recognition of the need for preserving 
the invaluable and irreplaceable marine re- 
sources of the nation, and in response to the 
National Governors’ Conference policy state- 
ment calling for the formation of a maritime 
states organization to pursue those ends, the 
Coastal States Organization was established. 

Among its responsibilities, the Organiza- 
tion will: 

(а) contribute to the development of 
common policy regarding national coastal 
zone management legislation and programs, 
&nd serve as spokesman for the maritime 
states, territories, and trust territories on 
marine and coastal affairs; 

(b) provide mutual assistance is solving 
common state and intermarine resource 
problems; 

(c) serve as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion relative to marine activities of the mem- 
ber states. 

In affirmation of the responsibilities and 
powers of the states in the management of 
marine and coastal affairs, and in recognition 
of the purpose of the Coastal States Orga- 
nization to further these goals, the Governors 
urge all eligible states to become members 
of the Organization, and encourage the full 
cooperation of all states, inland as well as 
coastal, in the efforts of the Organization. 


A CHANGE IN NATIONAL ATTITUDES TOWARD NON- 
REPLACEABLE NATURAL RESOURCES IS NEEDED 


There is a growing need to establish a new 
attitude in America among consumers which 
differentiates between quality of living and 
standards of living, as well as quantitative 
consumption and quality of life. 

For example, we should examine the wis- 
dom of our present system of reduced electric 
power rates as a reward for heavy consump- 
tion when that consumption might be beyond 
the electric consumption needed for a spe- 
cific business or residence. 

A flat rate for an adequate amount of elec- 
tric energy based. on the size of family or 
industrial need could be established. Sharply 
rising rates for electric consumption above 
the adequate standard set would provide a 
penalty for that waste which does not con- 
tribute to our economy or to the quality 
of living. . 

The consumption of non-replaceable coal 
in the thermo-generation of electricity which 
is wasted does not add to the quality of life 
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and is an example of squandering natural 
resources without significant benefits to 
mankind. 

Waste of fresh water cannot be tolerated 
indefinitely. Less than one percent of the 
water on the face of the earth is potable. In 
the face of rising populations and per capita 
water use, we are faced with the need to con- 
serve our precious water resources by elim- 
inating unnecessary waste. Wasted water 
adds nothing to our quality of living. 

The same principle which applies to the 
wasteful use of electric energy and potable 
water can be applied to the use of petroleum 
products in our automobile engines. States 
should consider a policy of encouraging 
smaller but adequate engines through 
sharply graduated license fees which discour- 
age larger than necessary engines that do not 
contribute to the quality of living. There are 
far too many vehicles in use today which 
wastefully consume the  non-replaceable 
crude oil resource and add unnecessary pol- 
lutants to the air. 

The national attitude which equates some 
forms of waste with a high quality of life 
needs to be changed. Waste does not add to 
the quality of life, but in fact denies a high 
quality of life to future generations. 

STATE LAND USE PLANNING IS NEEDED 

There is an interest and need for a more 
efficient and comprehensive system of na- 
tional and statewide land use planning and 
decision-making. The proliferating transpor- 
tation system, large scale industrial and eco- 
nomic growth, conflicts in emerging pat- 
terns of land use, the fragmentation of gov- 
ernmental entities exercising land use plan- 
ning powers, and the increased size, scale and 
impact of private actions have created a sit- 
uation in which land use management deci- 
sions of national, regional and statewide 
concern are being made on the basis of ex- 
pediency, tradition, short term economic 
considerations, and other factors which are 
often unrelated to the real concerns of a 
sound land use policy. 

Across the nation, a failure to conduct 
sound land use planning has required public 
and private enterprise to delay, litigate, and 
cancel proposed public utility and indus- 
trial and commercial developments because 
of unresolved land use questions, thereby 
causing an unnecessary waste of human and 
economic resources and a threat to public 
services, often resulting in decisions to lo- 
cate utilities and industrial and commercial 
activities in the area of least public and 
political resistance, but without regard to 
relevant environmental and economic con- 
siderations, 

The land use decisions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment often have a tremendous impact 
upon the environment and the patterns of 
development in local communities; that the 
substance and the nature of a national land 
use policy ought to be formulated upon an 
expression of the needs and interests of State, 
regional, and local government, as well as 
those of the Federal Government. Federal 
land use decisions require greater participa- 
tion by state and local government to insure 
that they are in accord with the highest and 
best standards of land use management and 
the desires and aspirations of state and local 
government. 

The promotion of the general welfare, and 
to provide for the full and wise application 
of the resources of the Federal Government 
in strengthening the environmental, eco- 
nomic and social well-being of the people of 
the United States, we believe, is a continuing 
responsibility of the Federal Government, 
but should be consistent with and recognize 
the responsibility of state and local govern- 
ment for land use planning and management. 

There should be undertaken the develop- 
ment of a national policy, to be known as 
the National Land-Use Policy, which shall 
incorporate environmental, economic, social 
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and other appropriate factors. Such policy 
shall serve as a guide in making specific de- 
cisions at the national level which affect the 
pattern of environmental and industrial 
growth and development on the federal 
lands, and shall provide a framework for de- 
velopment of interstate, state and local land 
use policy. 

The National Land Use Policy should: 

1. Foster the continued economic growth 
of all states and regions of the United 
States; 

2. Favor patterns of land use planning, 
management and development which are in 
accord with sound environmental principles 
&nd which offer a range of alternative loca- 
tions for specific activities and encourage the 
wise and balanced use of the nation's land 
and water resources; 

3. Favorably influence patterns of popula- 
tion distribution in a manner such that a 
wide range of scenic, environmental and cul- 
tural amenities are available to the American 
people; 

4. Contribute to carrying out the federal 
responsibility for revitalizing existing rural 
communities and encourage, where appropri- 
ate, new communities which offer diverse 
opportunities and diversity of living styles; 

5. Assist state government to assume re- 
sponsibility for major land use planning and 
management decisions which are of regional 
interstate, and national concern; 

6. Facilitate increased coordination in the 
administration of federal programs so as to 
encourage desirable patterns of environ- 
mental, recreational, and industrial land use 
planning; and 

7. Systematize methods for the exchange of 
land use, environmental and economic in- 
formation in order to assist all levels Of gov- 
ernment in the development and imple- 
mentation of the National Land Use Policy. 

Intelligent land use planning and manage- 
ment provides the single most important in- 
stitutional device for preserving and enhanc- 
ing the environment and for maintaining 
conditions capable of supporting a quality 
life while providing the material means nec- 
essary to improve the national standard of 
living. 

FULL FUNDING AND IMPLEMENTATION OF STATE 

COMPREHENSIVE OUTDOOR RECREATION PLANS 

IS NEEDED 


Remaining undespoiled natural areas of 
wetlands, forests, plains, deserts, and moun- 
tains are being exploited and despoiled at 
an alarming rate, The expenditure of outdoor 
reactional funds should not be diverted from 
the urgent need to acquire and protect these 
natural areas. 

Crash funding programs that seek to carve 
urban parks in the midst of urban glut dra- 
matic examples of inadequate planning. The 
overcoming of inadequate planning in the 
past through crash programs should not be 
allowed, through the monopoly of limited 
funds, to perpetuate inadequate planning, 
insufficient preservation, and too little and 
too late acquisition for future generations. 

Full funding and implementation of state 
comprehensive outdoor recreation plans is 
the best means of solving both short-run and 
long-run recreational problems of megalopo- 
lis. 

A REVITALIZATION OF FORESTRY BY ALL 
OWNERSHIPS IS NEEDED 


There is an urgent need to revitalize for- 
estry efforts nationally on all ownerships. The 
timber supply situation has pointed up the 
need for strong direction by the Administra- 
tion. 

The future demands for lumber and forest 
products will provide increased competition 
between the many uses of a shrinking forest 
land base. There are presently substantial 
acreages of state, private and federal lands 
potentially capable of producing forest prod- 
ucts, but are in need of reforesting. 

Proven timber management practices could 
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be instituted by the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management, other public 
and private forest management agencies to 
promote increased or high yield timber 
growth on existing timber-producing lands, 
provided funds were made available for this 
purpose. 

The federal and state governments need to 
establish a policy to encourage reforesting of 
denuded publicly owned commercial forest 
lands. 

Existing programs need to be strengthened 
to offer greater inducements for private land- 
owners to reforest their lands. A great num- 
ber of public values would thus accrue, be- 
yond those to the landowner individually. 
Such benefits as establishing and improving 
watersheds and water quality, arresting soil 
erosion, improving flood control and stream 
sedimentation, wildlife habitat and recrea- 
tional opportunities would result, The in- 
creased fiber would contribute to the housing 
needs of a growing nation, 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION IS IN 
ALL RESPECTS CONSISTENT WITH 
THE CONSTITUTION, THE LAWS, 
AND THE IDEALS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
American Bar Association's section on 
individual rights and responsibilities has 
recently published an extensive report 
on the Genocide Convention. The report 
delves into the varied criticisms of the 
Convention and the consequences of rat- 
ification. After careful study of the 
treaty the section unconditionally ap- 
proved the convention and urged the 
Senate to work toward ratification as 
quickly as possible. 

Section IV of the report deals with the 
major objections to the treaty, as ex- 
pressed from the days of its inception. I 
think this particular passage in the re- 
port is especially cogent and timely; 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IV. THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION IS IN ALL 
RESPECTS CONSISTENT WITH THE CONSTITU- 
TION, THE LAWS, AND THE IDEALS OF THE 
"UNITED STATES 


A. THE GENERAL OBJECTIONS TO THE GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION MADE IN 1949—50 ARE WHOLLY 
OBSOLETE TODAY 


The opposition to the Genocide treaty at 
the Senate hearings twenty years ago cen- 
tered around three main points. First, a 
general opposition to the “new concept” of 
government action by treaties. During the 
next two decades, the United States has en- 
tered into some 4,000 international agree- 
ments, without any noticeable diminution 
of its sovereign independence, nor any no- 
ticeable debasement of its standards to an 
international average. That treaties are the 
modern means of developing international 
law, just as statutes are the modern means 
of developing state and federal law, has been 
noted earlier, and hardly requires demon- 
stration. If some felt nervous or cautious in 
1949 about stepping on the new ground of 
multilateral treaties, including treaties af- 
fecting individuals, that fear is no longer 
justified. On the contrary, the only concern 
a United States citizen should have is that 
this country not be left out as the docu- 
ments and issues of the new international 
law are drafted, debated, interpreted and 
applied. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Second, the opposition expressed the fear 
that by treaties in general, and by the Geno- 
cide Convention in particular, Article 2(7) 
of the United Nations Charter, dealing with 
matters “essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of states" was being undercut. 
In the words of the ABA Special Committee," 
"Shall we be governed in internal affairs by 
treaty law or by laws passed by Congress with 
a constitutional basis?" Again the answer has 
already been given. Article 2(7) is in no 
way undercut by the Genocide Convention. 
Domestic matters are as out of bounds for 
the United Nations as ever. The only effect 
of the Genocide Convention is to say that 
the issues specified in Articles II and III 
cover not merely one country, but all coun- 
tries. If the United States wants (1) to take 
& complete hands-off attitude if genocide 
should occur somewhere in the world; or 
(2) to foster, shield, or protect the commis- 
sion of genocide within the nation's borders, 
then it should certainly not join the Con- 
vention. If neither of these attitudes is real, 
then the argument has no appeal whatever. 

Third, the opposition, focusing on certain 
enigmatic language of Justice Holmes in 
Missouri v. Holland,? considered that the 
Genocide Convention might be the opening 
wedge in a drive to exceed the legislative 
powers of the Congress vis-a-vis the states 
through use of the treaty power. Whatever 
theoretical merit there might have been with 
respect to this point, discussed for nearly 
ten years in the context of the proposed 
Bricker Amendment,” it has no relevance to 
the Genocide Convention. No one could have 
any doubt about the right of the Congress 
to prohibit genocide. Quite apart from the 
treaty power, the Constitution expressly 
grants to the Congress the power “to define 
and punish Piracies and Felonies committed 
on the high seas and Offences against the 
Law of Nations.” “ And if anyone suspected 
that the Genocide Convention might be used 
to justify federal legislation in the field of 
civil rights, the events since 1949 have shown 
that the United States Constitution as cur- 
rently understood is quite adequate to sus- 
tain any civil rights legislation likely to be 
proposed and passed, and certainly far more 
ample to coverage than any authority pos- 
sibly derived from the Genocide Conven- 
tion. 

It is conceivable that a claim could have 
been made that depriving a racial group— 
say Negroes or American Indians—of the 
right to vote or the right to enjoy public 
accommodations is comprehended within 
Article II (b) of the Genocide Convention re- 
lated to “mental harm”. But this thought is 
hardly more than conceivable: as we have 
seen, the whole thrust of the convention and 
its origin suggest quite different goals; more- 
over, Article II (b) like all of the definitions 
of the crime of genocide, is governed by the 
phrase “with intent to destroy”, which 
would not seem to apply to even the most 
extreme segregationist measures which may 
be tolerated by statute law in the United 
States.“ At all events the barring of school 
segregation, which was accomplished with- 
out any statute,“ the passage of the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1957“ and 1964 and the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 * all sustained by 
the Supreme Court, show that blocking the 
Genocide Convention has given and will give 
no comfort to opponents of federal enforce- 
ment of rights of minorities, while ratifica- 
tion of the Convention will add no powers 
to those the Federal Government already 
possesses. 

Unconnected to the state-federal relation 
in the United States, the objection was also 
made in 1949-50 that the Convention under- 
takes to define a crime for which there would 
be punishment under federal law, without 
concurrence by the House of Representa- 
tives. This is simply a misunderstanding, re- 
sulting from a confusion about what is and 
what is not a “self-executing” treaty. In fact, 
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ratification of the Convention would obli- 
gate the United States internationally to 
pass the necessary implementing legislation, 
making the crimes specified punishable un- 
der United States law. Failure by the Con- 
gress to enact the implementing legislation 
would leave the United States in breach of 
an international obligation, but in such 
eventuality no one could be tried in the 
United States for & crime not specified in 
the Criminal Code. It is certain that no 
one can be accused of or tried for the crime 
of genocide in the United States until legis- 
lation making genocide a crime has been 
adopted in accordance with our domestic 
procedure for passage of a law. 
FOOTNOTES 

9? See Senate Hearings (1950) 154—230. 

* This point, in the context of the growth 
of international law in the post-war period, 
is developed by Bernard G. Segal, President 
of the ABA, in a recent address to the World 
Peace Through Law Conference, Bangkok, 
Thailand, September 1969. 

5 74 A.B.A. Rep. 320 (1949), Senate Hear- 
ings (1950) 160. 

? 252 U.S. 416, 433—434 (1920). 

ө There were several versions of the 
Amendment. For the principal one, see S.J. 
Res. 1 as amended and reported favorably by 
the Senate Judiciary Comm. S. Rep. No. 412, 
83d Cong., Ist Sess. (1953). 

“U.S. Constitution Art. I, sec. 8, cl. 10. 

“There have been, of course, deliberate 
lynchings or murders with racist aims. But 
such acts have always been unlawful. 

з Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 
483 (1954). See also Cooper v. Aaron, 358 
U.S. 1 (1958), Griffin v. Prince Edward School 
Board, 377 U.S. 218 (1964). 

“71 Stat. 637 (1957), 42 U.S.C. 1971 (1964), 
sustained in United States v. Mississippi, 380 
U.S. 128 (1965). 

“78 Stat. 243 (1964), 42 U.S.C. § 2000a-h, 
sustained in Heart of Atlanta Motel, Inc. v. 
United States, 379 U.S. 241 (1964), and 
Katzenbach v. McClung, 379 U.S. 294 (1964). 

“79 Stat. 437 (1965), 42 US.C. § 1973 
(Supp. 1965), sustained in South Carolina 
v. Katzenbach, 383 U.S. 301 (1966). 


DISPOSAL OF LETHAL NERVE GAS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Army 
is going ahead with plans to dump more 
than 131,000 pounds of lethal nerve gas 
into the Atlantic Ocean, 282 miles east 
of Cape Kennedy, Fla. 

The gas is loaded in M—55 rockets, and 
30 of these are sealed into each of 418 
steel and concrete blocks. The nerve 
agent is of the type GB, developed in 
World War II. According to a United 
Nations report, less than a drop of GB 
can paralyze and kill a human being 
within minutes by causing irreversible 
damage to his central nervous system. 

The rockets were encased in concrete 
for disposal at sea after the Army de- 
cided to get rid of obsolete chemical 
weapons in the fall of 1968. Had this 
not been done, the Army says, the war- 
heads could have been opened and the 
nerve gas easily detoxified. 

At present, studies conducted by the 
National Academy of Sciences and a 
committee headed by Duke University 
Scientist Dr. Paul M. Gross, say that 
ocean dumping may be the only feasible 
means of disposal. 

The rocket propellant apparently be- 
comes increasingly unstable with age, 
making prolonged aboveground storage 
hazardous. Because of the danger of deto- 
nation, drilling and other solutions be- 
come quite complicated. 
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The Army seems to have created a 
doomsday machine that, once armed, 
cannot be defused. It has literally con- 
demned the United States to dropping an 
ecological time bomb into the Atlantic 
Ocean, knowing that some day, in part 
or in whole, it is going to go off. 

One scientist estimates that, as the 
liquid GB is pure and well shielded from 
sunlight, water and other chemicals, 
which it will be for years, there is no 
reason for it not to remain almost perma- 
nently stable. This means its killing pow- 
er could linger on beneath the sea for 
untold generations. 

The Army says it has exhausted every 
alternative for ridding the world of this 
environmental menace. 

The Gross committee has recommend- 
ed that the nerve gas be disposed of by 
August 1 of this year, to avoid leakage 
or explosions. If this deadline does rep- 
resent the final safety margin, then time 
has run out. Regardless of technology or 
cost, no other disposal plan could be con- 
sidcred because it would take too long. 

We have been presented with a solu- 
tion that is nothing more than a defer- 
ral of the problem into the future. 

The question of all this is, Why was 
any department of the U.S. Government 
able to prepare such a gruesome threat 
to the world’s ecology, in complete se- 
crecy and with callous disregard for the 
public welfare, and then present it as 
the lesser of several horrible alterna- 
tives? Our choice is this—either we con- 
taminate the ocean, or we gamble on 
destroying human lives. 

Even if this shipment is halted, 1,706 
identical vaults have already been sunk 
in the Atlantic Ocean east of the Naval 
Ammunition Depot, Earle NJ., at a 
depth of 7,200 feet. What about the 
threat they represent? 

Clezrly, the United States has been 
shortsighted enough to turn the high 
seas into a lethal garbage dump. 

This is a dramatic example of the Na- 
tion's failure, thus far, to establish & 
comprehensive policy to protect the ma- 
rine environment. 

The lack of focus of our present ma- 
rine policies—a problem that has been 
with us for years—is precisely the rea- 
son I have introduced a Senate resolu- 
tion to reject the administration's Reor- 
ganization Plan 4, which would estab- 
lish a National Atmospheric and Oceanic 
Administration in the economic develop- 
ment-oriented Department of Com- 
merce. 

This action is in no way meant to be 
critical of President Nixon’s environ- 
mental policies. He has demonstrated his 
strong commitment to environmental 
quality, and his efforts merit the support 
of Congress and the Nation. 

However, until we resolve the question 
of who in the Federal Government is 
going to be responsible for protecting 
the sea from present and future threats, 
ranging from the dumping of nerve gas 
offshore to the discharge by industries 
and municipalities of huge quantities of 
wastes into the sea and the proposed 
building of floating airports off some of 
our cities, putting an oceans agency in 
the Department of Commerce strikes me 
as premature and environmentally risky. 
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The deep water environment is fragile 
and composed of a remarkably sensitive 
group of organisms. It must be protected 
rather than exploited, preserved rather 
than polluted. 

If we are to accept the Army's flagrant 
disregard for the welfare of mankind in 
polluting the seas with nerve gas, as it 
appears we may be forced to do, we can 
do so only with a deep sense of shame 
as Americans. 


OCEANS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, respon- 
sible marine scientists are warning that 
at present rates of pollution, productive 
life in the sea will be destroyed in 50 
years ог less. It is with this concern that 
I have questioned the timeliness of the 
President's Reorganization Plan 4 о 
establish a National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration in the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. There are too 
many unresolved questions about who is 
going to be responsible for protecting the 
marine environment in the face of esca- 
lating demands on the resources of the 
sea to proceed now to establish the lead 
oceans agency of this Nation in a develop- 
ment-oriented department. Thus, I in- 
troduced a resolution to reject plan 4 at 
this time until Congress has had the op- 
portunity to consider fully the ramifica- 
tions of this and other proposed oceans 
policy steps, and it is my understanding 
that the resolution will be reported to 
the Senate with either a favorable or a 
negative recommendation for a vote. 

In an editorial last Saturday, the Eve- 
ning Star opposed the NOAA in the Com- 
merce Department which plan 4 pro- 
poses. However, the Star supported the 
Environmental Protection Agency pro- 
posed by the President in plan 3. The 
Star’s reasoning in taking these two posi- 
tions, I think, is quite sound. The edi- 
torial said: 

The chief argument favoring the creation 
of EPA—the unification of the effort to pre- 
serve the threatened environment—is the 
strongest argument against NOAA. 


In his fact sheet on EPA, the Presi- 
dent states that an important reason for 
such an agency is that it would serve 
to “insulate pollution abatement stand- 
ard-setting from the promotional in- 
terests of other departments.” This is 
an excellent point, and it seems to me 
the same principle of separation of en- 
vironmental protection functions from 
development functions should apply to 
our activities relating to the sea. Yet it 
is not at all clear from the documents 
proposing and explaining plan 4 for 
NOAA in Commerce whether if is in- 
tended to be a development agency, an 
environmental protection agency, or 
both. 

And an earlier editorial by the Star, 
on August 2, does an excellent job of 
describing the opportunities and the 
problems that all nations face with re- 
gard to the sea. The editorial concludes 
with the very appropriate statement 
that— 

We must learn—and learn quickly— 
whether the ocean can tolerate the abuse 
we are inflicting on it. We must hopé that 
such knowledge does not come too late. 
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This is of the utmost importance—if 
we enter the sea in full force with all our 
technology without first understanding 
and taking account of the environmental 
implications, we wil wreak the same 
tragic destruction on this fragile re- 
source as we have on land. 

It is necessary that we understand— 
and I do not think we understand yet— 
the potential mankind has to affect the 
environment of the sea. A recent ar- 
ticle in the New York Times regarding 
plans and research for mining in the 
ocean depths gives an excellent picture 
of our developing marine capabilities. 
I do not quarrel with development of 
marine resources—it is necessary, it will 
come, and it should benefit all mankind. 
But we must in my. view establish the 
necessary environmental priority as 
well—and we must do it at this critical 
early stage in the development of our 
oceans policies. 

As an example of the consequences of 
not doing so, an article in this morning’s 
Washington Post quotes a leading expert 
on food and population problems to the 
effect that the ocean beds are already 
being ruined by pollution—ironically, 
even as we look to riches of the sea to 
feed whole nations. “I still believe we 
can enhance the world’s food supply 
from the ocean,” said Lord Ritchie- 
Calder at the third annual Congress of 
Food Science and Technology meeting in 
Washington, “but we are rapidly reduc- 
ing our options if we tolerate the kind 
of irresponsible and avaricious ignorance 
which is threatening the living waters of 
the sea." 

These editorials and articles are very 
helpful in informing the public of the 
implications and concerns of our national 
oceans policies and proposals, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Recorp at the end of these re- 
marks. We should consider now very 
carefully the decisions we make with re- 
gard to the sea. We have a unique op- 
portunity and we have a responsibility to 
future generations to do so. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ord, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Aug. 8, 1970] 


ENVIRONMENTAL BLUNDER 


A while back, we had some kind words to 
say for the President's plan to put most of 
the government's environmental watchdog 
activities under a single officer. The creation 
of the Environmental Protection Agency does 
not guarantee the success of the fight against 
pollution. But the independent agency, if it 
is backed by sufficient determination and 
adequate funds, makes that vital victory pos- 
sible. 

When EPA was introduced to Congress it 
was accompanied by a related environmental 
reorganization plan, involving the creation 
of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration within the Department of 
Commerce. And it must regretfully be said 
that NOAA—despite the appropriate ac- 
ronym—shows nothing of the bright promise 
of its organizational sibling. 

The chief argument favoring the creation 
of .EPA—the unification of the effort to 
preserve the threatened environment—is the 
strongest argument against NOAA. If the 
concept of consolidation is right—and it is— 
then it must be wrong to crack off two of the 
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chief components of the enyironment and 
treat them as separate entities. 

The fact is that the environment cannot 
truly be separated into component paris. 
It is a unity. That which affects the land, 
the air or the rivers affects. the oceans as 
well. Logic demands that the cceans and the 
atmosphere be placed under EPA’s sheltering 
roof. 

Why that demand уаз disregarded із not 
clear, Still more obscure is the rationale for 
placing NOAA within the Department of 
Commerce, It 1s an administrative decision 
somewhet akin to appointing the undertaker 
as lifeguard at the beach. Fairness dictates 
that there must be no assumption of a con- 
flict of interest. But prudence whispers that 
no swimmer will venture far beyond his 
depth. 

Congress, which must give tacit approval 
to the reorganization plans, should hail the 
birth of EPA and should scuttle NOAA. The 
President should then put the official con- 
cern for the oceans and the atmosphere un- 
der the independent agency, where it be- 
longs. 


[From The Washington Star, Aug. 2, 1970] 
POLLUTION, GREED, AND THE VULNERABLE SEA 


From the beginning of recorded time, man 
has looked on the oceans of the earth and 
reacted alternately with awe or disinterest. 

The sea, man has said, is the giver and 
Sustainer of life, eternal and immutable. 
And man has viewed the ocean as every 
man's land, so vast that territorial claims 
are unthinkable and unnecessary, so boun- 
tiful a supplier that no thought need be 
given to the harvest of food that 1s gathered 
in, so deep and so forgiving that it can read- 
ily absorb all the refuse of human existence. 

Long after man's intellect began ringing 
faint alarms, the myth of the oceans’ im- 
munity from the poisonous by-products of 
civilization persisted. Today, when man’s 
numerical presence threatens to overwhelm 
the planet, and when humanity's refuse in- 
cludes deadly garbage and radioactive trash, 
the oceans are still generally treated as the 
ultimate receptacle. 

For decades men have known that the food 
supply offered by the seas is not limitless, 
And yet, as the demands for food increase 
and the technology of harvesting edible fish 
improves, there is general unconcern over 
the effect of this harvest on tomorrow's 
crop. Men understand now that the area be- 
neath the oceans is not the worthless un- 
reachable territory it was once thought to be. 
The mineral wealth of the combined nations 
of the world are a fraction of that which lies 
untouched in the mountains, valleys and 
plains of the ocean floor. The ability to tap 
this treasure is almost within man’s tech- 
nological grasp. Only now have men become 
joltingly aware of the danger inherent in the 
fact that more than 70 percent of the earth’s 
surface is unclaimed. Only now, at virtually 
the last possible moment, has thought been 
given to reaching some international agree- 
ment before human greed reaches the sea- 
bed, making it the prize in mankind's ulti- 
mate war. 

The long tradition of national disinterest 
in the waters and the ocean bed beyond the 
continental shelves will be a help in the 
Search for an international accord on the 
uses of the oceans and the seabeds, The an- 
cient concept of the open ocean as interna- 
tional waters will make 1t possible for men 
to approach the problem of codifying the 
neutrality of the seas and seabeds free of 
any preordained opposition. International 
agreements entail a voluntary surrender of 
some degree of sovereignty. The fact that no 
nation that gives up rights to the oceans 
would be surrendering anything it ever con- 
sidered its own has already produced promis- 
ing results. 
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It has allowed Russia and the United 
States to agree on the terms of a treaty that 
will, if it is accepted by other nations, keep 
the seabed free of the weapons that couid 
transform the oceans into nuclear launch 
pads and battlefields. It has allowed Presi- 
dent Nixon to propose a world treaty that 
would turn over 90 percent of the seabed to 
an international agency, to be exploited for 
the benefit of all nations as the "common 
heritage of mankind." And the tradition of 
Oceanic laissez faire has made it possible for 
the representatives of 50 nations to meet re- 
cently in Malta and to report unusual and 
encouraging agreement on the need for in- 
ternational control—probably under the 
United Nations—of all exploitation of the 
oceans, including the taking of fish. 

So the history of national indifference to- 
ward the high seas is helpful in establishing 
an international ocean regime. But that same 
tradition operates with terrible effectiveness 
against the belated attempt to save the en- 
vironment. 

Men have developed a fine concern for the 
air, and are moving to reverse its degrada- 
tion. We have discovered that some of the 
chemical blessings of science are mass killers 
in disguise, and we are phasing out the use 
of the deadly insecticides and other persist- 
ent poisons. We have awakened to the dam- 
age we have done to rivers and lakes, and 
have begun to legislate a program of recla- 
mation. 

But we have, in a masterful denial of logic, 
clung to the primitive supposition that the 
oceans are indestructible. We have looked at 
the unmeasurable volume of the seas and 
have assumed that the total accumulation 
of all man’s refuse cannot possibly affect 
them. Armed with that assumption we have 
littered the coastal ocean beds with raw 
sewage, garbage and trash. We have disposed 
of stores of poison gas by sinking it in deep 
waters. We have poured accumulated radio- 
active wastes into the ocean. And we have 
done this with no knowledge of the conse- 
quences and no serious attempt to gain such 
knowledge. 

The scant information that is available 
about the oceans is enough, however, to make 
it clear that the assumption of their inde- 
structibility is false. The seas are vast in 
volume but delicate in composition. And 
man’s reckless magic has already worked a 
measurable change on the chemistry of the 
seas. 

In addition to the refuse being dumped 
directly into the sea, most of the chemical 
poisons in the air are washed into the sea 
by rainfall. So too with the pollution of 
rivers, streams and lakes; the poison will 
reach the coastal waters, and eventually find 
its way to the unmoving regions of the deep 
waters, where it will accumulate and remain 
indefinitely. 

As yet, DDT cannot be found in ocean 
water, but it has been found їп deep ocean 
fish in concentrations twice the amount con- 
Sidered safe. The use of tetraethyl lead in 
automobile gasoline means that 250 metric 
tons of lead are dumped into the waters of 
the Northern Hemisphere each year by rain- 
fall, and the lead content of the North Pa- 
cific has increased more than 300 percent in 
the last 45 years. At least 5,000 tons of mer- 
cury, carried by the rivers, is pumped into 
the oceans every year and has produced sev- 
eral mass poisonings. One million tons of 
petroleum is leaked or pumped into the sea 
annually from tankers, with the result that 
there are increasing reports of fish tasting 
of oil, of whole catches being thrown back. 
And there is a growing concern that the in- 
troduction of these hydrocarbons into the 
marine food chain might have a devastating 
and lasting effect on the finely balanced 
cycle of marine life. 

Man's political disinterest in the sea is 
Matched, then, by his scientific neglect and 
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abuse of it, And as a result some dramatic 
readjustment in thinking and in practice is 
called for. 

President Nixon’s bid for a supranational 
agency to exploit the resources of the seabed 
for the benefit of all—a proposal that was 
given short shrift in the press—is one of the 
most dramatic moves of his administration. 
Coming from a major maritime nation, one 
that is in the best position to exploit the 
Oceans for its own benefit, it is a proposal 
that has been taken seriously throughout 
the world. There is a good chance that it 
will form the basis of the most far-reaching 
and constructive multinational venture ever 
undertaken. 

At the same time, and with an even 
greater sense of urgency, man must aban- 
don the assumptions &nd the myths that he 
has accumulated about the oceans. This 
country spends billions on space research and 
years on the study of lunar particles. But 
the oceans, which gave us life and which 
offer a hope that the explosive increase of 
life may be sustained, remain largely un- 
studied and almost as little understood as 
they were at the turn of the century. We 
must learn—and learn quickly—whether the 
ocean can tolerate the abuse we are inflict- 
ing on it, And we must hope that such knowi- 
edge does not come too late. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 9, 1970] 
MINING OCEAN FLOOR: A NEW METAL SOURCE? 
(By Robert Walker) 

GLOUCESTER PorNT, Va.—Out in the Atlan- 
tic the other day, in about 3,000 feet of water 
and about 120 miles east of Charleston, S.C., 
& converted cargo vessel dropped a string of 
nine-inch-diameter steel pipe to the ocean 
floor. Operating somewhat like a vacuum 
cleaner, it began to suck into the ship a 
thundering . stream. of air, water and 
nodules—smooth, apple-sized lumps—of rich 
metallic ore. 

From the Research Vessel Deepsea Miner, 
& jubilant crew of scientists, engineers and 
sailors flashed the word here to the head- 
quarters of Deepsea Ventures, Inc. “It works,” 
they reported. “Beyond expectations.” 

Headquarters is a neat, single-story, russet- 
brick office building, surrounded by trees and 
grass on the edge of this Virginia coastal 
town, not far from Newport News and Nor- 
folk. 

This successful first test of a revolutionary 
technique for mining an untapped source of 
four important metals was only a single step 
in a long march, much of which still lies 
ahead of Deepsea Ventures. The ocean-re- 
search concern is a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Tenneco, Inc., a diversified pipeline, petro- 
leum, real-estate, shipbuilding and manufac- 
turing complex, with total 1969 revenues of 
$2.5-billion. 

The test, however, was one of the biggest 
strides so far in a program that has absorbed 
about eight years and $15-million. 

Company officials indicated here last week 
that the success probably had answered fa- 
vorably the major questions about the min- 
ing technology involved, Questions that re- 
main concern the international legal status 
of the widespread ocean-bed deposits, the 
processing and refining of the unique type of 
ore they contain and the economics of mar- 
keting the manganese, nickel, cobalt and 
copper that would be produced. 

If Deepsea Ventures, Tenneco and their 
existing or potential partners should decide 
to spend the $150-million or more that ít 
would take to get into commercial operations, 
the implications could be enormous, not only 
for the world's metal markets, but also for 
other economic and scientific sectors. 

For example, Christopher Garside, а 
British-born oceanographer from New York's 
Columbia University, was in Charleston last 
week, waiting impatiently for the weather to 
moderate so that he could travel by fishing 
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boat with his own test equipment to the 
research vessel, 

"We wish them luck with their mining 
venture," Dr. Garside said, “but frankly we 
couldn't care less about it. We're interested 
in the effects of bringing so much cold, dense 
water from the bottom to the surface. 

"It will be rich in nutrients, nitrogen and 
phosphorus, which might generate plankton 
growth, which might provide food for fish. 
Suddenly, if this happens, you've got a fish 
farm and part of the answer to the short- 
age of food for humans." 

It is unlikely that this will happen in the 
foreseeable future without a sound economic 
reason for pumping bottom water to the 
surface, but John E. Flipse, the 50-year-old 
marine engineer and. naval architect who 
heads Deepsea Ventures, is convinced that 
the ocean-bed deposits—ususally called man- 
ganese nodules even though the phrase is not 
rage accurate—are an economic proposi- 

on. 

More important, Mr. Flipse has convinced 
Officials of Tenneco and a new West German 
partner, Mevallgesellschaft, A.G., that the 
program is worth continuing, at least through 
more exploration, testing and evaluation 
5 3 

To operáte commercially, a consortium, 
which probably would include additional 
partners, would have to begin in the Pacific 
with a specially built, full-scale mining ship, 
capable of recovering nodules at depths of 
15,000 feet or 18,000 feet. Pacific deposits 
are richer and more likely to prove economi- 
cally feasible than the Atlantic ore that was 
recovered near here in the recent exercise, 
designed strictly to test the recovery tech- 
nique. 

Also, the mining ship would probably have 
to be served by transports—as in the accom- 
panying diagram—which would take the ore 
to а refinery ashore. This refinery, moreover, 
would have to be a pioneering project, be- 
cause conventional processing techniques 
would not work on manganese nodules. 

These considerations and others—the need 
for orderly markets and adequate interna- 
tional agreements on underwater mineral 
rights—have made some economists, both 
academic and industrial, rather pessimistic 
about the future of ocean mining, except for 
a few existing operations in extremely shallow 


water. where conventional techniques. and 
ores are involved. 


OTHER CONCERNS DISCOUNT IT 


But Mr. Flipse, who concedes that the 
Proposition has in the past been examined 
and discounted by such giant concerns as the 
United States Steel Corporation and the In- 
ternational Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd. 
insists that none of the doubters "are what 
а could call qualified authorities," 

е contends that they tend to 
cn ue peer or even spalogite tie LE 
interests, hostile to the d 
new sources of metal. НА 

“We're the opposite,” 

"We're enthusiasts. If we 


he also admits. 


were a musical 
group, we'd be called The Believers.” 


Solidly built, sunburned and blond, re- 


sembling Jack Nicklaus in an а le-green, 
smi cepe shirt, Mr. Flipse would be an 
unusual figure in Wall Street, but he 

this place perfectly. "e 


WORKED WITH NEWPORT NEWS 


He was a research director with the New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany when it was acquired by Tenneco in 
сов реза сн ME without notable 

pers e Newport News 
ahead with a well-financed project pi Pine 
nodules. 

The origin of the oceanfiow deposits is 
uncertain, but they probably were formed 
10 million to 30 million years ago through a 
natural process somewhat like the electro- 
chemical technique used to manufacture 
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nickel or copper cathodes. They always have 
& nucleus, such as a pebble, a shark's tooth 
or a whale's ear bone. 

Thus, in broad terms, the atomically 
bonded elements can only be recovered by 
reversing the electro-chemical process, which 
Deepsea Ventures already is doing on a lim- 
ited scale in a small pilot plant here, A bigger 
pilot plant—to use the same jealously 
guarded techniques—is under construction a 
few yards away. 

In any event, after the Tenneco acquisi- 
tion of Newport News in 1968, the Houston- 
based conglomerate, formerly known as the 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Company, was 
sufficiently impressed by Mr. Flipse and his 
proposal to finance the first small experi- 
mental ship, the R. У. Prospector. Tenneco 
also created Deepsea Ventures as a research 
subsidiary, separate from the big, conven- 
tional shipbuilding operation. 

While Tenneco and its many subsidiaries 
have about 62,000 employes, only 60 of them 
work for Deepsea Ventures. Most of them are 
scientists, engineers and technicians, the 
complement one might expect of a small, 
research enterprise that has yet to market 
its first pound of metal and probably will not 
do so before 1975 at the earliest. 

CLOSED-CIRCUIT TV USED 

However, these men have developed an 
exclusive capability to see the ocean bottom 
and the nodules—as well as large obstacles 
like boulders—by means of powerful lights 
of closed-circuit television. 

They have designed a dredge and a sled to 
carry it, capable of raking and feeding to the 
dangling pipe the desired size of nodules. 
They have, as they demonstrated in the At- 
lantic the other day, perfected a means of 
pumping air to the ocean botton and into 
the pipe, causing the air, the water and the 
minerals—helped by hydrostatic pressure— 
to hurtle toward the surface, 

They also have designed a simple circular 
separating device for the ship, which drops 
the nodules into a storage area and pours the 
cold water back into the sea. 

Mr. Flipse said last week that, to build a 
full-scale mining ship, this equipment would 
only have to be enlarged by a factor of about 
five, considered a small jump by the usual 
engineering standards. 

MARKET STUDIES GUARDED 

Deepsea Ventures did not disclose all the 
details of its study of the markets for man- 
ganese, nickel, cobalt and copper. Mr. Flipse 
said, however, that “all calculations are ex- 
tremely conservative." 

That is, the concern has assumed there 
would be good mining weather for only 200 
days a year; taken a relatively pessimistic 
view of the growth in metals consumption; 
allowed for declines in the prices of various 
metals, and admitted that its cost estimates, 
$40-million for the first ship and $100-mil- 
lion for the refinery, might prove too low. 

Mr. Flipse has urged the Federal Govern- 
ment to seek international agreements on 
ocean mineral rights, but he emphatically 
said he did not believe in competitive bidding 
for leases on given areas, as is the practice 
in most existing oil and mineral develop- 
ments. 

“There are so many nodule deposits,” he 
declared, “in relation to the number of com- 
panies that will have the desire and the 
money to enter the field, that bidding won’t 
be necessary. The Government will collect its 
share in the form of taxes.” 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 11, 1970] 
BRITISH EXPERT CITES PERIL Ir OCEAN BEDS 
ARE POLLUTED 
(By Stuart Auerbach) 

A leading expert on food and population 
problems warned yesterday that the world’s 
last great untapped food resource—the ocean 
beds—is being ruined by pollution. 

The food from the ocean floor, both ani- 
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mal and vegetable, is needed if man is to 
feed the estimated 7 billion persons who will 
inhabit the earth by the year 2000, Lord 
Ritchie-Calder told the third annual Con- 
gress of Food Science and Technology 
meeting here. 

“I still believe we can husband the crea- 
tures of the sea as we have husbanded the 
creatures of the land,” he said. 

“I still believe we can enhance the world’s 
food supply from the ocean, but we are rap- 
idly reducing our options if we tolerate the 
kind of irresponsible and avaricious igno- 
rance which is threatening the living waters 
of the sea as it has destroyed so much of the 
living waters of the land.” 

Ritchie-Calder said "grim warnings about 
the impairment of marine biology" were 
given at a conference on the international 
uses of sea resources held at Malta. 

He said the thin film of oil spreading over 
all the world’s oceans is cutting the amount 
of sunlight reaching the bottom depths and 
disturbing the natural process of photosyn- 
thesis—the way land and sea plants grow. 

He called the Army’s plan to dump 66 tons 
of deadly nerve gas on the ocean bottom 
"shocking" and “reckless.” Using the ocean 
bottom as a dumping ground for munitions, 
he added, could interfere with future mining 
activities, 

The British peer, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in Scotland, long has 
advocated the cultivation of “the food riches 
of the seas” with “sea pastures, sea farms, 
sea ranches and sea stud farms.” 

He proposed putting electric fences around 
areas of the ocean as big as Texas to form 
huge ranches to grow fish, which could be 
bred specially, much the way cattle are now 
bred. These areas, he said should be under 
international control. 

With the world’s population growth—a 
doubling of the present 3.6 billion in 20 
years—these resources will be needed to feed 
residents of the earth. And the ocean’s re- 
sources must be shared, he said, since three- 
fourths of all the people on earth will live 
in underdeveloped countries by 1980. 

While he praised the “green revolution” 
that is producing greater grain yields across 
the world, Ritchie-Calder said cereals can’t 
fill nutritional needs. 

Saying that people need more protein, he 
declared, “There is a great danger that this 
belly-filling will be regarded as the answer 
to the food problem to the disadvantage of 
better nutrition.” 

But Dr. George W. Irving Jr., administra- 
tor of the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
Research Service, said that new foods with 
protein supplementation are winning favor 
all over the world. 

Agriculture Secretary Clifford M. Hardin 
told the conference that the United States 
is beginning to win its fight against hunger. 
He said 10.4 million Americans—50 per cent 
more than a year ago—are now on food 
assistance programs and food stamp distribu- 
tion has risen 64 per cent in six months. 

There are now only 15 counties or inde- 
pendent cities in the nation without federal 
food supplement programs for the poor, he 
said. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
picK). Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is con- 
cluded. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the Chair now lays 
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before the Senate the unfinished business 
which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

H.R. 17123, to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1971 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and other weapons, and 
research, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe the 
authorized personnel strength of the Selected 
Reserve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick). Pursuant to the previcus order, the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hansen) is now recognized for not 
to exceed 30 minutes. 

SAFEGUARD ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE SYSTEM 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, it is my 
intention fully to support the action of 
the Armed Services Committee in the 
area of the Safeguard anti-ballistic- 
missile system funding and authoriza- 
tion. I feel strongly that this course of 
action will be in the overall, long-range, 
best interests of our country. It will serve 
to enhance our national security. 

The committee has cut the Safeguard 
authorization by $10 million from the 
House-passed figure. This cut in the re- 
quest by the Armed Forces will affect the 
plan to proceed to advance preparation 
of four area defense sites. According to 
the committee's report, this kind of cut 
was possible because of that unit’s con- 
viction that there is no compelling need 
to move now to the deployment of an 
area defense of our population against a 
Possible Chinese Communist ICBM at- 
tack. 

It is important to note that while the 
$10 million cutback made by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee is not large, 
its long-term effect—should the decision 
be perpetuated in subsequent years—is 
substantial. By restricting advance site 
preparation to one site, which is F. E. 
Warren Air Force Base in my State of 
Wyoming, rather than the five sites re- 
quested, the total projected acquisition 
cost will be reduced significantly. Those 
costs will be down from $10.7 billion for 
the 12-site deployment to a figure of $6.5 
billion for the four-site deployment pro- 
tection of our country’s Minuteman de- 
terrent. 

This will account for an eventual say- 
ing of $4.2 billion. And, of that $6.5 
billion four-site cost, over $2.2 billion 
has been obligated already. That means 
the remaining cost of the four-site Min- 
uteman defense—at Malmstrom, Grand 
Forks, Whiteman and Warren—is $4.3 
billion. 

What we are talking about here, Mr. 
President, is the need for an adequate 
defense of the deterrent capability of the 
United States. As the committee has 
pointed out, the continued expansion of 
Soviet strategic forces poses a serious 
potential threat to the American land- 
based deterrent. 

The committee report notes: 

The United States cannot permit such a 
threat to develop without taking suitable 
countermeasures to provide for the continu- 
ing survivability of sufficient strategic weap- 
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ons for credible retaliation and confident 
deterrence. 


This, to my mind, is a most important 
consideration. 

The Soviets are continuing to install 
a number of SS-9's. And, as a matter of 
fact, the number of missile launchers 
that the U.S.S.R. has on line serves to 
provide them already with a delivery 
capability that is a most serious threat to 
the United States land-based deterrent 
force, the Minuteman. 

As my colleagues know, we are not in 
the offensive missile business in this 
country. This is to our credit, particu- 
larly in view of the Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Talks in Vienna and Helsinki. 

It is the considered opinion of a num- 
ber of experts in this field—whose judg- 
ment I respect—that further implemen- 
tation of the Safeguard ABM system will 
continue to enhance the U.S. SALT po- 
sition; that, in fact, there is reason to 
believe that Safeguard may well prove 
to be the incentive needed to convince 
the Soviet Union that they should agree 
to enter into an arms limitation agree- 
ment. 

If the Safeguard system can accom- 
plish this—helping to persuade the Rus- 
sians to limit further construction and 
qualitative improvements in their SS-9 
missiles—we will have made a tremen- 
dous advance. 

If this can be accomplished, if we can 
agree with the Russians on a way to 
avoid an all-out arms race, the Safeguard 
ABM system will have proved its worth. 

The Armed Services Committee has 
pointed out in its report on H.R. 17123, 
the importance of Safeguard to an agree- 
ment at SALT, should be self-evident. 
The report notes: 

As one of the central limitations to be 
negotiated in conjunction with limitations 
of offensive forces, the report states, Safe- 
guard is essential to the American position. 
Without Safeguard the Soyiets would have 
little incentive to agree to constrain in- 
creases to the offensive forces. The progress 
thus far in the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks has served to confirm the view that 
Safeguard is essential to their successful 
conclusion, 


Perhaps one of the most salient state- 
ments in this regard is contained in the 
final two sentences of that section of the 
committee report dealing with the Safe- 
guard ABM system, and I quote: 

Should our best efforts to achieve agree- 
ment (at the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks) fail, however, Safeguard would be 
an important element in the maintenance 
of a secure deterrent force. 

To delay the modest deployment author- 
ized for fiscal year 1971 would, in the opin- 
ion of the Committee, put the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks, and our national security, 
at risk. 


This, Mr. President, clearly sums up 
the situation in which we find ourselves. 

The Soviet threat is real. They have 
an impressive number of operational mis- 
sile launchers; they have gone further 
and they have gone faster than we orig- 
inally thought they would. They have 
made significant advances in the SS-9, 
the SS-11, and the SS-13. 

Under the language of the military 
procurement that is before us, we plan 
to spend less than $100 million in the 
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1971 fiscal year in the Safeguard ABM 
field, and only $10 million by the end of 
this calendar year. So, if the strategic 
arms limitation talks bear fruit and an 
overall specific ceiling is placed on the 
total number of both land- and sea-based 
missiles plus bombers, in exchange for 
а limitation on rival anti-ballistic mis- 
sile systems, we will have spent relatively 
little money on the system this year, and 
at the same time and just as important- 
ly, we wil have protected the American 
people. 

In other words, Mr. President, per- 
haps the best investment we can make 
in this field, the best protection we can 
provide for our people, is for a system 
that cannot be successfully challenged. 
The best insurance we can have for our 
country and for our people is a weapons 
system that is never used. 

Two of the able members of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee recently 
have addressed themselves to the specific 
issue of the Hart-Cooper amendment, 
and I would like to take this means to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
their statements and sound advice. 

Both Senator SrENNIS and Senator 
JACKSON have urged approval of the ac- 
tion of the committee as it relates to the 
Safeguard ABM system. I commend their 
advice to the attention of all my fellow 
Senators who will be called upon to cast 
a vote on this issue Wednesday after- 
noon. 

Senator SrENNIS has noted: 

The purposes of this phase I deployment 
are first, to preserve the President’s future 
options by establishing a minimum base for 
expansion if the threat requires it, and sec- 
ond, to provide a beginning for protecting 
the Minuteman force against the estimated 
U.S.S.R. mid-1970's threat. 

It is well for us to remember that what 
we are talking about with respect to this 
weapon, and 1t is purely a defensive weapon, 
is not in terms of the present, but in terms 
of what the eituation may be in 1975 and 
beyond. 

The committee decided, after extensive 
consideration, to restrict the Safeguard de- 
ployment for fiscal year 1971 to defense of 
our land-based strategic deterrent—our key 
ICBM bases, or some of them; that is, our 
Minuteman bases. 

It was the committee's considered judg- 
ment that this proposed deployment was 
necessary for our national security require- 
ments and that it is conducive to strategic 
arms control and, therefore, it deserves the 
full support of the Senate. 

I am convinced that in today's interna- 
tional climate we do not improve the chances 
for peace by taking the risk of relegating our 
strategic forces to a position of inferlority to 
those of the Soviet Union. 

Our chances of achieving a just and lasting 
peace, I believe, rest upon the basic premise 
of mutual deterrence—that 1s, the ability of 
both great powers to ride out a massive at- 
tack and still retain the capability to inflict 
unacceptable damage on the attacker in 
retaliation. It follows that actions which 
affect this retaliatory capability—such as 
failing to deploy an ABM system—in turn 
affect the credibility and stability of mutual 
deterrence. This 1s therefore a matter we 
must consider very carefully. 


As concerns the view of some scientists 
that the ABM may not work: 

It is just commonsense that if we wait 
until we are certain that things will work in 
this fleld, we will never have an ABM system. 
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It is virtually conclusive on this point— 
that this construction and increased 
strength by (the Soviets) has now pro- 
gressed even beyond the predictions of a 
year ago. 

Put simply, the Soviet Union now has 
enough ICBM ballistic missile launchers, 
either deployed or under construction, 
which, with qualitative improvements, could 
pose a serious and perhaps deadly threat to 
our Minuteman deterrent in the mid-1970's 
and beyond...” 


Further, the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson) has pointed out that: 


In the last year the Soviet threat to our 
land-based deterrent has significantly in- 
creased, at a rate that has exceeded the in- 
telligence projections made a year ago; 

By action of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator Stennis, Safe- 
guard has been confined to defense of the 
deterrent; authorization of a thin area de- 
fense has been specifically denied; 

Contrary to the expectations of many op- 
ponents of Safeguard, the SALT talks have 
convened and made substantial progress to- 
ward agreement covering ABM defenses and 
offensive strategic weapons; 

In the last year Safeguard has made ex- 
cellent technical progress. 


What is perhaps most ominous about 
the growth in the Soviet SS-9 force, ac- 
cording to Senator JACKSON, “is that the 
SS-9 is an extremely inefficient weapon 
for retaliating against cities." 

Senator Jackson notes, 


I ask: If the Senate stops the forward 
motion of the Safeguard program, what are 
our negotiators in the SALT talks going to 
offer the Russians as an inducement to stop 
building their SS-9's 

As I see it, Mr. President, a convincing 
active defense of our deterrent says this to 
the Soviets. It says: ‘We intend to keep our 
second-strike capability; we do not intend 
to allow you to acquire a first-strike capa- 
bility. If you want to keep on building SS- 
9’s, that’s your business, but for every addi- 
tional SS-9 that you buy, we are prepared to 
offset it.’ Safeguard as a responsive and dy- 
namic program can say precisely that to 
Moscow. 

My hope—and I think that it’s a reasonable 
hope—is that the Soviet leadership will 
thereby understand that it is simply a waste 
of scarce resources for them to continue 
deploying SS-9's, or other missiles of this 
type, and that they will therefore turn to 
the alternative of serious negotiation to limit 
both offensive and defensive systems. 


Senator Jackson has declared: 


If the SALT talks succeed, I for one will 
not consider whatever small sum has been 
spent on Safeguard as wasted money. My 
view of that in spending this money we will 
be improving the chance of success in reach- 
ing a significant arms control treaty; and I 
personally would pay a very high price to 
do that. 


Continuing, Senator Jackson stated: 


Let me speak plainly: any Senator who is 
tempted to vote against the proposed de- 
ployment of Safeguard must understand the 
risks that are involved for the President’s 
negotiating position at the SALT talks. 

Mr. President, I believe that this country 
is rich enough in moral and material re- 
sources to provide for its security and solve 
its domestic problems as well. And I’m con- 
fident that the Senate will reject the coun- 
sel of those who would endanger that se- 
curity and the prospects for a negotiated 
arms control agreement simply to achieve a 
pyrrhic victory over the Pentagon. 
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Mr. President, the Safeguard system 
wil help guarantee the survivability of 
our relatiatory capability. It in no way 
jeopardizes the security of the Soviet de- 
terrent and, because of what has already 
been accomplished at Vienna and Hel- 
sinki, it obviously provides an additional 
incentive for the Soviet Union to enter 
into a substantial arms limitation agree- 
ment. 

This is all to the good. 

It is the considered judgment of the 
Committee on Armed Service Mr. Presi- 
dent, "that the proposed Safeguard de- 
ployment, sufficient for our national se- 
curity requirements and conducive to 
Strategic arms control, deserves the full 
support of the Senate." 

To this, I steadfastly agree. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HANSEN: I am happy to yield to 
the ee Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. Président, I think 
the Senator has made one of the most 
practical, down-to-earth, commonsense 
speeches about this problem we have 
had delivered in this chamber. It is a dis- 
tinct contribution to this debate, and as 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, I especially thank him. 

One of the proposed bases is going to 
be in his State if this plan is carried out. 
He had а very generous and a very fine 
attitude about that, too. I appreciate it 
very much. 

The Senator emphasizes that this is a 
deterrent and on this level and in this 
field of weapons this is our sole deter- 
rent, it might be said, in that it protects 
what is our effective, our affirmative de- 
terrent. 

Ilike the idea also when the Senator 
said the best weapon System, after all, is 
one that never has to be used. We know 
here that we are not planning an offen- 
Sive attack on anyone. We are just try- 
ing to protect our defenses. 

One thing that has been hard for me 
to understand with respect to opposition 
to this plan, or any missile system, is an 
attempt to perfect a weapon; but this 
one is purely on the defense, and it could 
turn out to be the only kind of defense we 
have that is effective. I think that after- 
ward would be too late for many hun- 
dreds of millions of people if we cannot 
have the deterrent that is effective to 
convince our adversary. It would be a 
great mistake to try to do anything then, 
and we would have lost, because however 
good any ABM system may be, it is not 
going to be perfect enough to protect 
hundreds of millions of our people; 

I thank the Senator, and I commend 
him highly. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank the Senator, who 
is the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services. He has made a most sig- 
nificant contribution to our Nation in 
calling attention, аѕ he does, and by giv- 
ing the bipartisan support, which he 
does, to the efforts of our President and 
the military in order that we may dwell 
secure in this country in the knowledge 
we have taken those steps necessary to 
assure our protection. 

As he points out thisis not an offensive 
weapon; it is a defensive weapon; it is a 
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weapon to lend credibility to our other 
weapons, which taken together serve no- 
tice on any nation which may have any 
offensive intentions toward us that it 
does so at great risk. 

I agree with him completely that the 
best investment we can make is an in- 
vestmení in a system of defense which is 
so strong and formidable that it will 
never have to be used. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HANSEN. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the commendation made 
by my chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services on the talk that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming has 
just completed. 

I like not only the content but the 
fact that it was short and to the point— 
which is something we should all learn 
to do, 

I think the Senator has pointed out 
very concisely one of the most serious 
considerations that should be kept in the 
minds of all of us in this body. I wish 
it were posible to start arms limitations 
tomorrow with the Soviets. I wish it were 
possible to get onsite inspections with 
them so that we could decrease the arms 
race we are in. I suggest it is not the 
United States that has caused the arms 
race, but the Soviets. Everytime they 
feel they are equal to us in knowledge or 
performance, we have been led to exer- 
cise or create treaty in this body, which 
we have done, guaranteeing that they 
remain ahead of us. 

In the discussion of the Senator from 
Wyoming, the effect of the continuance 
of our deployment of this defense sys- 
tem on the SALT talks I think is the im- 
portant thing we have to remember. If 
we do not do it, we are like the man play- 
ing poker against the man who has а 
fiush or a full house: We have nothing 
left that the Russians need and respect 
us for—and they respect only strength— 
if we throw the ABM down the drain. 

They are now ahead of us in weapons, 
in ICBM's. They are catching us in sub- 
marine-launched missiles.. They. are 
catching us in submarines. Their navy 
will catch us 1п 2 years, They are very 
close to being equal to us right now. 
Their ground strength is greater than 
ours. While it is true that we are ahead 
of them in aircraft, and far ahead of 
them in quality of pilots, they continue, 
as they have since World War II to de- 
velop new. tactical aircraft, about one 
every 3 years, and. we have not had a 
new one in 10 years now. 

So I hope the Senate: will place: em- 
phasis on the importance this system 
plays on the SALT talks. I appreciate 
the remarks of the Senator from Wyom- 
ing.in pointing out that, if there is no 
other reason, we should.retain it for that 
reason, and reject the amendment that 
is now before us. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his very kind words. 
Sharing as I do with my fellow Senators 
the greatest respect for our distinguished 
colleague from Arizona, his praise is 
doubly pleasing to me. 

Iam wellraware, as. everyone must be, 
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of the great record he has and the inti- 
mate knowledge he has of our whole sys- 
tem of weaponry. He keeps constantly 
aware of the latest improvements in all 
types of aircraft. I understand that only 
yesterday he flew what I guess is the 
most modern plane we have. I think no 
one can speak with greater background 
of knowledge, I leave it to those who are 
willing to examine history how right he 
was several years ago. It is perhaps ironic 
that a man finds that those who were 
detractors of his employed the very tech- 
niques he recommended and came to the 
conclusion he did when he had the forth- 
rightness and honesty to speak out, as he 
did some several years ago. 

I say simply I am most grateful to 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, communicated to the Senate 
the intelligence of the death of Hon. G. 
Robert Watkins, late a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania, and 
transmitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 18725, An act to establish a Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the Government 
of the District of Columbia and to provide 
for a Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives from the District of Columbia; and 

H.J. Res. 264. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
PROPOSED RELATIVE TO EQUAL 
RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on House Joint Resolution 264, and 
that the joint resolution be read twice 
by title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McCLEsLLAN) laid before the Senate 
House Joint Resolution 264, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women, which, by unanimous 
consent, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to further proceedings on the joint 
resolution at this time. I make the objec- 
tion on behalf of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scorr), and myself. I do this 
to indicate that the joint leadership is 
working in unison and, that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary (Mr. E4sTLAND) has been 
informed about what our intentions are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
Rule XIV, paragraph 4, and the latest 
precedents of the Senate, the joint resolu- 
tion will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, as acting minority 
leader, I will say that the minority leader 
is in complete agreement with the action 
takem by the:majority leader, and that 
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we hope the Judiciary Committee will 
have early and thorough hearings on this 
matter, so that this body as a whole will 
have &n opportunity to vote on it this 
year. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ex- 
tend my sincerest thanks to the acting 
minority leader, the Senator from 
Arizona. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
THE CALENDAR 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred, or placed on the calendar, as 
indicated: 

H.R. 18725. An act to establish a Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the Government 
of the District of Columbia and to provide for 
a Delegate to the House of Representatives 
from the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

H.J. Res. 264. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; ordered to be placed on the 
calendar. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1971 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehi- 
cles, and other weapons, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for 
the Armed Forces, and to prescribe the 
authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 

THE HART-COOPER AMENDMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, 25 years 
have passed since the world caught a 
brief, horrifying glimpse of the destruc- 
tive power of nuclear war when 200,000 
lives were lost in an instant at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Nuclear weapons have 
not been used since, but the threat of 
nuclear war has grown along with the 
spiralling and increasingly costly arms 
race. After 20 years of action and re- 
action in the development of nuclear 
weapon systems by the United States and 
the Soviet Union the nuclear balance has 
not changed. Each possesses greater 
power to destroy the other and civiliza- 
tion as we know it. 

Now, the United States and the Soviet 
Union are engaging in negotiations seek - 
ing means to control nuclear weapons 
to the end of preventing, or at least 
limiting, the danger of a nuclear holo- 
caust. Their recognition that the nuclear 
power each possesses, if ever used, would 
destroy our countries, a great part of 
the earth, and those who live upon it, 
gives to the SALT talks a light of hope. 
We believe that if the talks are progress- 
ing toward agreement, ‘as is reported, it 
is not because of any “bargaining chip," 
but because both countries recognize sev- 
eral clear truths: 

First. Both the United States and the 
Soviet Union possess nuclear weapons in 
assured quantities and diversity to de- 
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stroy the other even after sustaining a 
first strike. 

Second. Both the United States and 
the Soviet Union have the technological 
knowledze and resources to counter any 
deployment by the other of new nuclear 
weapons. 

Third. Both countries understand that 
in the absence of mutual nuclear dis- 
armament, a balance of nuclear power— 
the deterrent—must be maintained. 

The Senate, only last year, approved 
by a vote of 72 to 6, Senate Resolution 
211 urging the President to begin the 
SALT negotiations by proposing to the 
Soviet Union a mutual moratorium on 
further deployment of all offensive and 
defensive nuclear weapons systems. 
This approach to the talks was not 
agreed to by the administration. I believe 
that it would have been the best initia- 
tive, for we have witnessed continued 
deployment of ABM and the beginning 
of MIRV deployment by the United 
States and, on the Soviet side, the con- 
tinued deployment of SS-9, ICBM's and 
ABM systems around Moscow that the 
negotiators seek to limit and control. 

On August 4, Senator Hart and I with 
other cosponsors, introduced amend- 
ment No. 819 to H.R. 17123, the military 
procurement bill now before us. We have 
sought to frame: the amendment to fit 
the negotiating tactics of our country. It 
permits the continued deployment of 
phase I of the Safeguard system, which 
the administration contends is helpful in 
the SALT talks. But, unlike the admin- 
istration bill, it would halt Safeguard 
after phase I because it is an ineffective 
defense for our missile fields. It would 
provide funds for an advanced and ef- 
fective ABM system for the protection 
of our deterrent and the security of our 
country, if the administration chooses 
to use those funds for such a system. 

In 1969, the Congress appropriated ap- 
proximately $1.2 billion for the deploy- 
ment of Safeguard at two sites—at 
Malmstrom and Grand Forks Air Force 
Bases. I am informed that, as of May 31, 
1970, all of this large sum except $224 
million had been obligated. The pending 
bil would authorize a total of $1,027,- 
200,000 for continuing work on the two 
sites. Included is $35 million for Sprint 
missiles, additional to the number de- 
clared last year by the Department of 
Defense to be adequate for the defense 
of the two missile sites. I shall refer to 
this item later in my statement. 

The Hart-Cooper amendment would 
strike only the $322.2 million requested 
for deployment of phase II at Whiteman 
and Warren Air Force Bases. 

Last year, Senator Hart and I and 
other cosponsors offered an amendment 
to strike all funds for deployment: of 
phase I, and to authorize their use only 
for an. advanced ABM system. Our 
amendment was defeated by a vote of 
51 to 49. An amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Maine (Mrs. 
Ѕмітн), requiring the. use of funds on 
an advanced system, lost on à tie vote 
50 to 50. The case against the vulner- 
ability of the Safeguard system has been 
made stronger since last year by the 
testimony of eminent scientists and even 
officials of the Department of Defense 
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before several committees of the House 
and Senate. It may be asked why we 
have not offered an amendment, as we 
did last year, to strike all funds for fur- 
ther deployment of Safeguard phase I, 
if we considered it to be an ineffective 
system. 

The administration has reported in 
various ways that it considers the con- 
tinuing deployment of Safeguard of value 
in the SALT talks. This position, at least 
logically, is difficult for me to under- 
stand. If, as is reported at times in the 
news media, the United States and the 
Soviet Union may agree that no ABM 
systems shall be permitted, the deploy- 
ment of phase I would be halted and 
dismantled and phase II would not be 
permitted. Or, if as has been reported at 
times, agreement may be reached upon 
ABM protection for the command cen- 
ters, that is, Moscow and Washington, 
again phase I and phase II would not be 
permitted. 

Of greater importance, it seems im- 
probable and unwise that the United 
States would agree to forego the deploy- 
ment of a truly effective ABM system un- 
less the Soviets agree to halt or limit the 
deployment of their SS-9 missiles. For it 
is the threat of the continuing deploy- 
ment of SS-9's and SS-1I's, their in- 
creasing accuracy, and the MIRVing of 
those missiles upon which the adminis- 
tration has built its case for Safeguard. 

But whatever the tactics and methods 
of the negotiators, we consider SALT 
talks to be the most important negotia- 
tions of our tíme and they might well be 
the most important negotiations for 
mankind in history. For this reason, we 
decided we would not seek to halt phase 
I, which the administration claims is of 
value in the SALT talks. 

Our amendment does not limit the use 
of the vast sum of over $2 billion pro- 
vided for phase I in the fiscal year 1970 
appropriations voted last year and by 
the bill before us, As no actual emplace- 
ment of the components of Safeguard on 
the two sites of phase I has taken place, 
and as tests are still proceeding on its 
components, there can be no serious 
argument about the loss of leadtime, 
breakup of production lines, or interrup- 
tion of research, development, testing 
and evaluation as was made in the de- 
bate last year. 

The Armed Services Committee in its 
consideration of H.R. 17123 made several 
important decisions which reflect its 
caution about the missions of Safeguard. 
It abandoned the concept of area de- 
fense which was urged last year by the 
administration and the committee, and 
this year again, by the administration. 
The Committee asserted that protection 
of the Minuteman is the proper role for 
an ABM system, given present and fore- 
seeable technology. This position was ad- 
vocated by the opponents of Safeguard 
last year. The committee also refused to 
provide funds for the preparation of four 
additional sites for Safeguard deploy- 
ment. After the action of the committee, 
I do not believe that it can be reasonably 
argued that our amendment undercuts 
the position of the administration in its 
SALT negotiations. If the administration 
thought the action of the committee was 
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harmful to the talks it would be seeking 
on the floor of the Senate to restore 
funds for the preparation of these four 
additional sites. But, I have not heard of 
any effort by the administration to try 
to restore funds for the four sites on the 
floor of the Senate. 

If agreement has been reached by the 
committee after & year of review that 
&rea defense of cities and population by 
Safeguard is unworkable and at best a 
transitional expedient for 3 or 4 years, 
then the evidence which has been pro- 
duced since last year should also compel 
agreement that a dedicated hard-point 
system designed specifically for the de- 
fense of the Minuteman deterrent must 
be developed. 

This is the chief purpose of the Hart- 
Cooper amendment—to halt further de- 
ployment of an ineffective, wasteful 
Safeguard system, and to urge that funds 
be used toward the development of an 
effective anti-ballistic-missile system to 
protect our ICBM's and to maintain our 
deterrent in the event the SALT talks 
fail and the Soviet Union continues to 
deploy SS-9 missiles and other sophisti- 
cated nuclear systems. 

Mr. President (Mr. MCCLELLAN), at 
this point I should like to comment upon 
the letter written by Secretary of De- 
fense Laird to the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson), which was placed 
in the Record yesterday. In the letter, 
Mr, Laird seems to argue although it is 
not clear, that one amendment would re- 
strict or limit the use of $365 million pro- 
vided in the bill for research, develop- 
ment, evaluation, and testing; that this 
money could not be spent upon Safe- 
guard phase I. 

A careful reading of our amendment 
shows that such an interpretetion is ab- 
solutely incorrect. The last section of our 
amendment authorizes the administra- 
tion to use funds for the development 
of an advanced anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem, but it does not compel the admin- 
istration to do so. Many great scientists 
argue, and I agree that funds should be 
spent upon such a system. But, I empha- 
size that nothing in our amendment re- 
stricts or limits the use of research, de- 
velopment, evaluation, and testing funds 
available for phase I. 

The Safeguard systems components 
were designed for an area defense. Safe- 
guard’s components PAR, Spartan, 
Sprint, and the MSR were designed to 
provide a thin city defense—Sentinel, 
as it was called under President Johnson. 

The testimony of many distinguished 
scientists over the past 2 years, includ- 
ing Drs. James Killian, Herbert York, 
George Kistiakowsky, Jerome Wiesner, 
and Donald Hornig—all advisers to Presi- 
dents Eisenhower, Kennedy, and John- 
son—has been in agreement in declaring 
Safeguard ineffective for the defense of 
Minuteman. It has been pointed out by 
many witnesses that the PAR would be 
rendered ineffective by exoatmospheric 
nuclear bursts; that the MSR could be 
destroyed by the Soviet SS-11 missiles, 
rendering useless the entire Safeguard 
system emplaced to protect a Minuteman 
field; and that the number of Spartan 
and Sprint interceptors planned for Safe- 
guard is so small that the kind of attack 
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that Secretary Laird says the Soviets 
have the capability of mounting would 
exhaust the defense of the Spartan and 
Sprint missiles and leave the Minuteman 
fields open to devastation. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has recognized the va- 
lidity of the last point, which it refused 
to admit last year, by requesting in the 
pending bill $35 million for additional 
Sprints and phase I bases. 

As an example of the testimony of 
these witnesses, Dr. Panofsky, a distin- 
guished physicist at Stanford University, 
supplied for the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee an analysis based on unclassified 
Department of Defense sources showing 
in a clear manner that Safeguard meets 
no foreseeable threat. It concludes that 
if the Soviets continue to produce SS—9’s 
and if they MIRV and increase their ac- 
curacy of SS-9's and 58-11'5 as Secre- 
tary Laird has projected as possible, that 
Safeguard would provide little protec- 
tion to Minuteman. 

Last year, Dr. John Foster, Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering, and 
the chief advocate of the scientific com- 
munity for the deployment of Safeguard, 
asked a panel of nuclear weapons ex- 
perts to review the Safeguard program. 
The panel was chaired by Dr. Lawrence 
Н. O'Neill of Columbia University. It in- 
cluded among its members Dr. Marvin 
L. Goldberger, professor of physics, who 
until a few months ago was Chairman of 
the President's Science Advisory Panel 
on Strategic Weapons, and Dr. Sidney 
Drell of Stanford University, also ap- 
pointed a few months ago a member of 
the President's Panel on Strategic Weap- 
ons, and a longtime weapons expert. I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of those who served on the panel be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMBERS ON PANEL 

Louis M. Branscomb, Director, National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Sidney D. Drell, Professor and Deputy Di- 
rector, Stanford Linear Accelerator Center, 

Marvin L. Goldberger, Professor of Physics, 
Princeton University. 

Wiliam G. McMillan, Professor of Chem- 


istry, University of California at Los An- 
geles. 


W. S, Melahn, President, System Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Lawrence H. O'Neill President, Riverside 
Research Institute, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering, Columbia University (on leave 
of absence). 

Allen M. Peterson, Professor of Elecurial 
Engineering, Stanford Uniyersity, Senior Sci- 
entific Adviser. Stanford Research Institute. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a por- 
tion of the testimony of Dr. Foster re- 
garding the work of the panel appears 
on pages 442 and 443 of the hearings of 
the Subcommittee on Arms Control of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
I quote from his testimony: 

Ap Hoc COMMITTEE OF SCIENTISTS ON 
SAFEGUARD 

Dr. Foster. Well, Mr. Chairman, let me just 
simply point out that I asked a group of 
Sclentists to come together as an ad hoc 
committee and, before the Secretary of De- 
fense made his recommendation to the Pres- 
ident, review the program. I deliberately 
chose sclentists who opposed the deployment 
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of Safeguard as well as those who favored it. 

In fact, as I recall, when they met there 
were more against it than for it, I had, how- 
ever, one very simple instruction for them— 
to put politics aside and just ask the ques- 
tion: Will this deployment, with these com- 
ponents, do the job that the Department of 
Defense is trying to do? And I gave them а 
range of possible deployments, since the 
Secretary had not yet made up his mind. 

There was considerable concern about 
this move, but the report sent to the Secre- 
tary of Defense said that this equipment will 
do the job that the Department of Defense 
wants to do. They had some recommenda- 
tions; for example, they would like to add 
development of the smaller radars, a deci- 
sion we had already made—at least, they 
concurred in that decision. 


I ask unanimous consent that an un- 
classified version of the report which was 
given to Dr. Foster and Secretary Laird 
in January 1970, be printed in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, it is an 
important document because it concluded 
that if the purpose of an ABM is to pro- 
tect Minuteman, further deployment of 
Safeguard should not proceed, but that 
work on a dedicated hard-point system 
should be given priority. 

Now, Mr. President, I call attention to 
the fact that Dr. Foster told the Sub- 
committee, on Arms Control under the 
chairmanship of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Gore) that this distinguished 
panel of scientists had determined that 
Safeguard could do the job. Actually, the 
report states that it cannot do the job. 
In addition, scientists who were on the 
panel, Dr. Drell and Dr. Goldberger, 
stated that they had never reported to 
Dr. Foster or to Secretary of Defense 
Laird or, I think, the President, because 
І asked the witnesses if they had talked 
to him—Dr. Drell and Dr. Goldberger— 
that they had never made such a report 
and that the members of the panel had 
not made such a report. 

Of great significance is the fact that 
the Department of Defense has com- 
menced work in the development of a 
“hardsite” system as it is designated by 
the Department of the Army, which is the 
“dedicated” system described by the sci- 
entists, Some $58 million is requested for 
this work in the pending bill, and Sec- 
retary Laird, Deputy Secretary Packard, 
and Dr. Foster have commented in their 
testimony on the necessity of develop- 
ing such a system. 

In the letter to the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. JACKSON), which was 
placed in the Recorp yesterday, Secre- 
tary Laird said that the Department of 
Defense was working on such an ad- 
vanced ABM system. He went further to 
say that it could not be developed until 
the late 1970’s, and unless the Soviet 
threat increased, it might not be neces- 
sary to develop it. But my estimates have 
been challenged by scientists who have 
actually assisted in the design of these 
systems. 

The very fact that he states such a 
program is being worked on, is an admis- 
sion on the part of the Department of 
Defense—which would not be admitted 
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last year—that Safeguard is a dubious 
system for the protection of our missile 
sites. 

In brief, an advantage of the “hard- 
site” system as contrasted to Safeguard 
is that it would provide for the emplace- 
ment of many small radars throughout 
& Minuteman field rather than relying 
on the single vulnerable MSR. These 
smaller radars could control the guidance 
of a few interceptors as contrasted to the 
several hundred interceptors which the 
MSR must control. There is testimony 
that the '"hardsite" approach would pro- 
vide the best protection for Minuteman 
at the lowest cost and that it could be 
installed in the approximate same time 
frame as the Safeguard system. Dr. Drell, 
in his testimony before the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, page 905, 
made the following statement: 

All analyses of which I am aware make it 
clear that if defense of Minuteman is the 
principal or sole mission of Safeguard, its 
further deployment cannot be justified. As 
I hope to have convinced you, it simply fails 
to respond to the Soviet threats postulated 
by the Pentagon. What I recommend is moy- 
ing ahead vigorously with the deployment 
work on alternative technologies that we 
know at present can perform the hard point 
defense more effectively and economically in 
the mid to late 1970's 1f needed. 

Let me note that Dr. Drell says that 
in the mid-1970's to late 1970's this sys- 
tem could be deployed. 

The testimony of Department of De- 
fense officials reflects clearly their recog- 
nition that Safeguard is not an effective 
ABM system and of the need for an ad- 
vanced “hardsite” system. Volume VI 
of the hearings of the Subcommittee on 
the Department of Defense of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives, discloses an important 
line of questioning between Chairman 
Manon and Mr. Richard L. Johnson, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army for Re- 
search and Development, General Betts 
who is in charge of the Army R.D.T. & E. 
and Dr. Gilstein who is in charge of the 
Advanced  Ballistic Missile Defense 
Agency. I ask unanimous consent that 
pages 158 to 165 of these hearings deal- 
ing with Safeguard, and the “hardsite” 
program be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks because of 
their importance to this debate, and also 
because I do not want the excerpts I 
shall quote to be out of context. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, General 
Betts, speaking of the hardsite defense 
system the Army is working on, said: 

When perfected, this hardsite defense sys- 
tem promises to provide greater capability 
at lower costs than simply proliferating Safe- 
guard components to achieve the same de- 
sired level of defense. (Page 159.) 


While I do not attempt to present his 
position on Safeguard, for I do not know 
it, Chairman Mamon commented: 

It generally has been agreed that Safe- 
guard was not, as now conceived, really ade- 
quate to defend Minuteman against a Soviet 
attack that might come with just the num- 
bers of weapons they have today. (Page 160.) 


Later in the same testimony referring 


to the “hardsite” system, Chairman 
Манон asks: 
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What does the scientific community say 
of all this? 


Dr. Gilstein answers: 

We have presented these concepts to the 
President's Scientific Advisory Council and 
the Defense Science Board. In both cases 
they expressed great approval of the work 
we are doing and asked us to continue along 
the same lines. In general, they approve every 
approach and every analysis we have made. 
They agreed with the concept and asked us to 
continue the work. (Page 165.) 


In answer to a question about the state 
of development of hardsite components, 
page 162: 

Mr. ANDREWS. Is it more or less in the 
scientist’s mind at the present time? 

Dr. GILSTEIN. It is more than that. It is in 
operating condition in various facilities. The 
data processors exist. The software for the 
processors is being written. The processes 
are starting to be demonstrated. The tech- 
nology for much of the radars, the phased 
array antennas, the cross-field antenna tubes, 
modulators, and so on, also exist as compo- 
nents. They exist in full scale right now and 
have been demonstrated. An integrated radar 
has not been made. 


Mr. President, I read this testimony 
again to contrast it with the statements 
made in the letter of Secretary Laird 
yesterday. His letter gives the impres- 
sion that the hardsite system is in an 
inchoate stage, hardly more than the 
concept; yet we have Dr. Gilstein, who 
is in charge of the project in the Depart- 
ment of Defense telling a committee 
that the components exist or are in the 
process of being developed. 

On the basis of the testimony and 
facts that have become available in the 
last year, and the continuing doubts 
about Safeguard's effectiveness, I con- 
sider that I would be derelict in my duty 
if I did not oppose further deployment 
of Safeguard and if I did not urge the 
greatest effort to be turned to the devel- 
opment of the advanced, dedicated 
“hardsite” system for the security of our 
country in the event the SALT talks fail 

The sponsors of our amendment do 
not minimize the present Soviet nuclear 
strength or the threat if the Soviets con- 
tinue to deploy SS-9 missiles and other 
nuclear weapons. But I believe—and I 
think it wrong and unfair to our people— 
that the representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense have minimized the 
awesome power of our present nuclear 
deterrent, and the more powerful nu- 
clear weapons the United States is ca- 
pable of producing and, in fact, is pro- 
ducing. While the Defense Department 
speaks continually of the development 
of Soviet offensive weapons, little notice 
is given to the programs in which the 
United States is engaged to protect our 
deterrent, programs which substantially 
strengthen the offensive nuclear force 
of our country. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of the Senators, and ask that they read, 
the speech the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. YouNc) made on the floor yester- 
day. In his speech, he specified in great 
detail the programs in which our coun- 
try is engaged—modifying, developing, 
and strengthening our nuclear offensive 
systems. Yet, when press releases and 
statements are given out by the Depart- 
ment of Defense—just as one was given 
out yesterday—there is very little said 
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about what the Department of Defense 
is doing, and I think properly so, to 
strengthen the offensive capabilities of 
our country in the event the Soviet Union 
continues to increase its nuclear 
strength. 

It is necessary to keep a balanced view 
and a balanced judgment about the So- 
viet threat and our own capabilities. The 
Soviet Union has a larger number of 
ICBM’s and greater megatonnage than 
the United States, approximately 1,200 
to our 1,050. But the U.S. serviceable 
bombers number over 500 to the Soviet’s 
200; and our Polaris fleet of 41 sub- 
marines with 656 warheads far surpasses 
the Soviet submarine fleet. The compara- 
tive warhead count, the actual agents 
of destruction, was listed by the Secre- 
tary in his statement of February 20, 
1970, and as of September 1, 1969—was 
4,200 for the United States and 1,350 for 
the Soviet Union. I understand the total 
for the Soviet Union has increased by 
several hundred since that time, but like- 
wise the United States is deploying addi- 
tional warheads on Minuteman III and 
the Poseidon submarines. 

I think it misleading to speak continu- 
ally of Soviet nuclear strength, the de- 
ployment of SS—9’s, their fitting with 
MRV’s and MIRV’s, without making it 
clear to the Congress and the people 
that the United States also is taking steps 
to strengthen its nuclear capabilities, 
offensive as well as defensive. Secretary 
Laird and Dr. Foster have stated in their 
testimony that our Polaris and Poseidon 
submarines can be considered virtually 
invulnerable today and for a period of 
years. I will place in the Recor» a state- 
ment of Dr. Foster before the Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, because it sheds light on 
our present deterrent forces and the de- 
velopment of ULMS-—the underwater 
long-range missile system—destined to 
be a more powerful and invulnerable sub- 
marine fleet than our Polaris fleet. 

I have just referred to, and I ask to 
have placed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks the statement of 
Dr. Foster. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I might 
say that the underwater long-range mis- 
sile system program provides for the sta- 
tioning of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles upon submarines to be located near 
the shores on our country, with from 
three to 10 warheads that could reach 
Soviet territory, or any enemy in case 
of attack. 

Experts have estimated that in the 
event our country and the Soviet Union 
do not agree at the SALT talks, the 
United States could add warheads reach- 
ing a total of 10,000 or 12,000, through 
the MRIV'ing of our missiles. 

When we consider that two or three 
warheads could destroy Moscow, New 
York, Chicago, or any of the great cities 
of the world, and that the United States 
has 4,200 warheads today, and with the 
capability of 10,000 or 12,000 in a short 
time, I do not think anyone can argue 
reasonably that our country is as vul- 
nerable as the Department of Defense 
implies by imbalanced statements. 
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"Testimony by the Department of De- 
fense shows also that the United States 
is engaging in programs of dispersal of 
its bomber fleet and a program toward 
rebasing Minuteman to provide for their 
greater protection. There are other pro- 
grams upon which the Department of 
Defense is now working to insure greater 
defensive and offensive capabilities for 
the security of our country. I do not ob- 
ject to these programs—I support them— 
but I do object to the continued drumfire 
of statements, which would confuse and 
mislead the American people concern- 
ing our security, as they were misled by 
the “‘missile gap" propaganda of 1959-60. 

I suppose I will have a chance to talk 
about the letter sent by the Secretary 
to the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON) yesterday, if it becomes a sub- 
ject of debate. The letter “теа herring"— 
“mouse tracks” concerning the intention 
of our amendment for its purpose is 
clearly expressed in its language and 
interpretation. Again it is a last minute 
tactic to which we have become accus- 
tomed in the debate on Safeguard. 

In ail the discussion of the technical, 
diplomatic, economic, and strategic issues 
connected with the ABM, there has been 
little mention of the effect of a Soviet 
nuclear attack upon our country. 
Whether Safeguard or any other ABM 
system failed, or if the defense were suc- 
cessful and our country managed to 
launch a retaliatory strike, the death and 
horror that would ensue in either case 
is beyond our imagination. A nuclear at- 
tack and nuclear defense involving thou- 
sands of megatons would cause the dev- 
astation of vast areas of the United 
States and the death and suffering of 
tens of millions of its people. 

One must consider and believe that 
there are rational alternatives. The great 
necessity of our time is that the United 
States continue to make every effort to 
come to agreement with the Soviets to 
halt the further deployment of offensive 
and defensive nuclear weapons. 

In his recent press conference, Presi- 
dent Nixon stated incisively the critical 
importance of the SALT talks: 

We can either continue this race in which 
they continue their offensive missiles and 
we go forward with our defensive missiles, 
or we can reach an agreement. That is why 
at this point we have hopes of attempting 
to find, either on a comprehensive basis, and 
lacking a comprehensive basis, a selective 
basis, the first steps toward which the super- 
powers will limit the development of and 
particularly the deployment of more instru- 
ments of destruction when both have enough 
to destroy each other many times over. 


That is the statement of our President, 
& correct statement. The people of the 
United States should commend his efforts 
to reach agreement at the SALT talks. 
I hope very much that agreement will 
be reached. For if SALT succeeds, our 
country and the world will be more se- 
cure. If SALT fails we must take effec- 
tive steps to provide the best protection 
we can for our deterrent in what will be 
& more dangerous world; and this is the 
purpose of the Hart-Cooper amendment. 
In the meantime, we should base-our 
judgment on reasonable grourids, not on 
emotional and dubious arguments. I urge 
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that the Senate consider the purpose of 
the Hart-Cooper amendment when the 
Senate makes its decision on the ABM, 
and that it approve the amendment. 


EXHIBIT 1 
REPORT OF THE Ap Hoc Group ON SAFEGUARD 
For FrscAL 1971 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The group was asked to offer advice to DOD 
concerning the pursult of à BMD capability 
by the United States. Its advice was to be 
based upon the scientific and technical qual- 
ifications of its members. Although members 
of the group hold a range of views concern- 
ing the desirability of à BMD deployment and 
concerning the interactions between a de- 
ployment and diplomatic, strategic and polit- 
ical factors, it was not asked for and did not 
offer advice based on assessment of such 
things. The members are anxious that their 
participation in the work of the group not be 
taken to imply advocacy or opposition to the 
deployment of ballistic missile defense. 

A ful day was devoted to attendance at 
briefings by the Safeguard Systems Com- 
mand, the Advanced Ballistic Missile Defense 
Agency, and representatives of DDR&E. The 
material covered in these briefings included: 
a threat assessment at the top secret level; 
& Safeguard status report; Safeguard sched- 
ules and budgets for various possible deploy- 
ment programs; ABMDA advanced study and 
development programs; a joint Safeguard/ 
ABMDA study of active defense of Minute- 
man; and a description of possible alterna- 
tives to active defense for improving the 
survivability of Minuteman. 

A second full day was devoted to discus- 
Sion within the group, the definition of 
points of agreement, and an identification 
of differences in technical judgments. 

A final day was devoted to the prepara- 
tion of working notes for the group's report 
&nd for presentation of its advice to the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of 
the Army, the Director of Defense Research 
&nd Engineering, the Principal Deputy Direc- 
tor of Defense Research and Engineering, and 
the Deputy Director (Strategic and Space 
Systems) ODDR&E, 

A set of possible programs for proceeding 
with further steps toward the deployment of 
BMD which had been considered in DOD was 
described to the group. No proposed program 
was offered for criticism or assessment by the 
group. Instead the group was invited to pre- 
sent its opinion in any way which, in its 
Judgment, would be appropriate. It was as- 
sured that it was under no obligation to ar- 
rive at recommendations concurred in by all 
members, 

The President's statement of March 14, 
1969, was provided to the group for guidance. 
The group was advised that the three pur- 
poses! of Safeguard defined by the President 
were not 'weighted," that no one could be 
considered more important or desirable than 
any other. The President's statement also ex- 
pressed his concern that & limited BMD de- 
ployment not be subject to misinterpreta- 
tion as a first step toward the emplacement 
of a heavy BMD system. The group took note 
of this concern and was influenced by it dur- 
ing its work. 

Advice pertinent to funding action in FY 
1971 and FY 1972 was described to the group 
as being of particular interest. 

On the basis of the guidance described 
aboye, the group attempted to formulate ad- 


i These three purposes are: protection of 
our land-based retaliatory. forces against a 
direct attack by the Soviet Union; defense 
of the American people against the kind of 
nuclear attack which Communist China is 
likely to be able to mount within the decade; 
protection against the possiblity of acciden- 
tal attacks from any source. 
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vice based on scientific, technical, schedule 
and budgetary considerations, and on the as- 
sumption that the President and Congress, 
after review, decided to continue to approve 
the obligating of additional funds for BMD, 
It was not the purpose of the group to judge 
the wisdom of such an assumed decision. 

In the hope that the procedure will im- 
prove exposition of the group's reasoning, the 
results of this review are presented in three 

arts: 
" 1. Those pertinent actions that might be 
taken in FY 1971 if BMD were solely for the 
defense of Minuteman. 

2. Those pertinent actions that might be 
taken in FY 1971 if BMD were intended only 
to provide thin area coverage of the country. 

3. Those pertinent actions that might be 
taken in FY 1971 if BMD is intended to 
evolve into a system capable of meeting si- 
multaneously the three objectives defined by 
the President, 


П. MINUTEMAN SURVIVABILITY 


The comments offered in this section 
should be understood to be based upon the 
assumption that the only purpose of deploy- 
ing BMD is to improve the survivability of 
the Minuteman force. 

On the basis of the size of the Soviet land- 
based force estimated for mid 1971 as com- 
posed of the following weapons: 

(Omitted to avoid higher classification.) 

And of the estimated growth rate of this 
force, full use of the Soviet land-based force 
to attack Minuteman could reduce the ex- 
pected number of surviving U.S. land-based 
missiles to below by s 

This would require that by that time im- 
provements in delivery accuracy (c.e.p.) be 
achieved which make each delivered Soviet 
R/V from an SS11 or SS9 highly effective 
against a Minuteman silo. The group believes 
such accuracy improvements are technically 
possible but, of course, might not occur. In- 
telligence information provided to the group 
was not sufficient for it to reach a Judgment 
about the likelihood that Soviet operational 
missiles would exhibit such accuracy in the 
next three to five years. 

Some members of the group believe it 
might be possible to eliminate or shorten 
the period in which the Minuteman force 
could be very vulnerable to a heavy attack 
by Soviet SS11's and SS9's by adapting some 
existing U.S. air defense systems for tempo- 
rary use as Minuteman defenses. The group 
was not briefed on this subject, and opinions 
among its members differ concerning the 
feasibility and practicality of such a program. 

The group believes that techniques other 
than active defense may be practical ‘and 
may reduce the vulnerability of Minuteman 
described above. It believes that alternate 
basing techniques that increase the number 
or the hardness of the aim points that a 
Soviet attack would have to target to achieve 
high assurance of destroying Minuteman 
merit careful study and may be practical as 
replacements for or adjuncts to active de- 
fense, 

The group believes that a more cost effec- 
tive system for the active terminal defense 
of Minuteman than Phase ПА of Safeguard 
can be devised. Such a system, termed a 
“dedicated” system, would feature less costly 
and less technically formidable radars than 
the MSR and each such radar would cover 
fewer silos than would be covered by an 
MSR. The system might, or might not, in- 
clude some MSR's in addition to the smaller 
radars. The desirability and cost effectiveness 
of such a mix cannot be reliably judged at 
this time. The system's advantage over one 
featuring a proliferation of MSR’s would be 
particularly important if the size of the So- 
viet anti-Minuteman force became very large. 

The date on which a dedicated system for 
active defense of Minuteman could be com- 
plete depends upon its funding level. It seems 
unlikely that it could be deployed any earlier 
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than one year or -more after a system using 
only Safeguard components could be de- 
ployed. However, it should be realized that if 
the Soviet missile force suitable for attacking 
Minuteman grows very large (e.g? Б/У"), 
the level of protection given the Minute- 
man force by a dedicated system substan- 
tially exceeds that achievable by proliferating 
Safeguard components, with equal invest- 
ment in either system. 

Against the background of these observa- 
tions, the group advises that 1f the President 
and Congress direct à deployment of an ac- 
tive defense system exclusively designed to 
protect Minuteman: 

1. If there is a foreseeable termination of 
BMD deployment at completion of Safeguard 
Phase I, funds (estimated at $1 B) in FY 
1971 should not be obligated for this pur- 
pose. Phase I alone is not worth its cost. 
Obligation of FY 1971 funds for completion 
of Phase I is justified only if there is a need, 
or possible need, to continue beyond Phase I. 

2. It is necessary to proceed vigorously 
with the design of a dedicated HPD system 
and with advanced development of the radar 
&nd other technical components to be used 
in such a system. 

8. The desirability of using some MSE's in 
a dedicated system should be resolved as 
quickly as possible. There are two ways to 
"hedge" the uncertainty about the need for 
MSR's in a dedicated system: 

(a) Continue production of MSR's at mini- 
mum pace, accepting the possibility that a 
conclusion that they were not needed would 
be reached, say six months into FY 1971. Can- 
cellation of MSR procurement at that point 
would result in a loss estimated at $250 M 
to $300 M. 

(b) Cancel production of MSR’s at once, 
accepting the possibility that procurement 
might be re-initiated twelve months after 
that decision. This would delay the date of 
defense system availability at least twelve 
and possibly twenty-four months. Some “re- 
start” costs would be involved in restoring 
the production facilities, but these were 
not estimated. 

4. If the only purpose of Safeguard 1s de- 
fined to be to protect Minuteman, Phase ITA 
as defined in March 1969 should not proceed. 
Instead, a dedicated system for active defense 
of Minuteman should replace or, if the need 
for the MSR is proved, augment Phase ITA. 
As a minimum step, the complement of 
Sprints at Grand Forks and Malmstrom could 
be increased. 

5. In view of the possibility that the ex- 
pected number of surviving Minutemen may 
be low for several years, techniques other 
than active defense should be vigorously pur- 
sued and necessary advanced developments 
related to such techniques should be under- 
taken. Among the techniques that should be 
considered are those of alternate basing, in- 
cluding techniques for increasing the num- 
ber of aim points at which Minutemen might 
be placed. Techniques other than active de- 
fense should be evaluated for cost effective- 
ness when used to replace active defense 
and when used in combination with active 
defense. 

6. The practicality and effectiveness of an 
interim active. defense system for Minute- 
man, derived from existing air defense sys- 
tems, should be appraised by a thorough 
review of analyses completed in the past and 
by such new work as may be warranted. 

7. Study, research and advanced develop- 
ment funds for the Army’s Hard Point De- 
fense Program should be protected from 
budget cuts because of the great importance 
of this work with respect to.. Minuteman 
survivability. 

II. AREA DEFENSE 


Comments offered in this section should be 
understood to be based upon the assump- 


? Omitted to avoid higher classification. 
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tion that the only purpose of a continued 
deployment of BMD is to provide a “thin” 
&rea coverage of the country to: 

1. provide protection against & limited at- 
tack by the Chinese. 

2. provide protection against an accidental 
or unauthorized launch from any source, 
including submarines. 

8. protect alert SAC bombers, particularly 
against SLBM's on depressed trajectories. 

It is important to recognize an essential 
difference between a phased deployment of 
&n area defense and a phased deployment of 
a terminal defense of Minuteman. The latter 
can, in principle, provide useful protection 
after partial deployment at a few sites. An 
incomplete area system provides no protec- 
tion from “blackmail” by an opponent (e.g., 
C.P.R.) with a small ICBM force or from an 
unauthorized attack. It provides only limited 
protection against accidental launches. 

Therefore, initiation of an area defense 
system is justified only if there is an expecta- 
tion that it will prove to be necessary or de- 
sirable to cover the entire country with such 
а system. 

Against the preceding background, the 
group offers the following comments: 

1. If a start on area defense were unin- 
fluenced by work already completed and if 
deployment at three sites were possible with- 
in budget limits, the logical selection of sites 
for protection against Chinese ICBM attack 
would be Safeguard sites designated North- 
west, Northeast, and Washington, D.C. 

2. Budget limits and schedule advantages 
resulting from survey and other time-con- 
suming actions authorized under Phase I 
suggest that a practical start on area defense 
would involve obligating funds in FY 1971 
to establish sites at Whiteman (with an MSR 
but no PAR) and either N.E. or N.W. (with 
an MSR and a PAR). Whiteman affords 
coverage for a substantial population. It 
can be established relatively early because 
of survey work already completed. It is rela- 
tively inexpensive because it has no PAR. 

3. LES J .. 

4. Area defense, even of the thin kind 
furnished by Safeguard Phase II, has some 
effect on Soviet estimates of the adequacy 
of their deterrent because such a defense 
provides a large number of defensive weap- 
ons. Careful assessment of the consequences 
of the deployment of area defense compo- 
nents on the U.S. relationship with the So- 
viet Union should be undertaken, especially 
in the light of the President's expressed con- 
cern in this matter. 

5. Some members of the group suggest 
the need to estimate the “virtual cost’? of 
area defense. The term refers to the cost of 
assuring that U.S. missiles could penetrate 
а Soviet area defense, Such a Soviet defense 
might be deployed in response to a U.S, de- 
poyment or as a result of a U.S.-Soviet agree- 
ment. 

6. Estimates within the group of the effec- 
tiveness of a feasible thin area defense 
against C.P.R. ICBM attacks vary? The 
range of opinions was between the following 
bounds: 

a) A belief that the probability is high 
that a thin area defense will be highly effec- 
tive, possibly achieving damage denial for as 
much as a decade. 

b) A belief that the C.P.R. would respond 
to the presence of a U.S. area defense and 
materially reduce its effectiveness by the use 
of penetration aids or bypass it entirely by 
other measures (e.g., clandestine weapons). 


з Some members of the group feel it impor- 
tant, to recognize that ICBM's are not the 
only and possibly not the "best" way for the 
C.P.R..to attack or threaten to attack. The 
use; of clandestine weapons is possible, for 
example. Some members also question the 
reliance that the President would be willing 
to rést on an untried complex system in the 
face of the threatened attacks. 
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IV. THREE OBJECTIVE SYSTEM 


Comments offered 1n this section are based 
on the assumption that the President and 
Congress direct DOD to proceed with a BMD 
system intended to place comparable em- 
phasis on each of the three objectives de- 
fined by the President in his statement of 
March 14, 1969. 

Studies conducted by the Army indicate 
that a system based at seven sites could 
afford thin area coverage against limited 
ICBM attacks for all of the contiguous 48 
states. The seven sites are among the twelve 
included in the Safeguard Phase II deploy- 
ment which the Army has described. The 
seven site system is more vulnerable to a 
sophisticated attack than the Phase II sys- 
tem because effective radar coverage is re- 
duced by such an attack. However, it does 
afford nearly complete defensive coverage 
against simple ICBM (not SLBM) attack at 
the lowest cost and earliest date achievable 
with Safeguard components, It is, therefore, 
а sensible “way station” to pass through on 
the way to & complete Phase II deployment. 

It is of interest to ascertain which of the 
Safeguard sites provide terminal defense for 
Minuteman, contribute to area coverage, and 
are included 1n the seven site system, These 
sites are placed in evidence by the following 
table: 


Contributes 
to terminal 
defense for 
Minuteman 


Contributes 
to area 
coverage 


Is part of 
7-site 


Site system 


Grand Forks. 
Malmstrom. 


XXXXXXXXXXXX 


Three sites (Grand Forks, Malmstrom, and 


Whiteman) have all three features men- 
tioned above. The first two have been author- 
ized, and funding has been obligated in 
Safeguard Phase I. 

Against the preceding background, 
group offers the following comments: 

1. Safeguard full Phase II is a system em- 
bodying compromises intended to enable the 
system to achieve, to some extent, the three 
objectives stated by the President. It pro- 
vides thin area coverage and some defense 
of Minuteman. It retains the possibility of 
including Safeguard technology in a dedi- 
cated system for Minuteman defense. 

2. There is a need for a policy decision on 
whether to give emphasis to Minuteman ter- 
minal defense or to divide efforts between 
Minuteman defense and area defense in the 
next step taken toward Safeguard Phase II. 

3. Obligation of FY 1971 funds for the 
Safeguard sites at Whiteman and Warren 
would emphasize protection of Minuteman. 
Expenditures for these sites would contrib- 
ute to the growth of a Minuteman defense 
based on Safeguard technology or on a mix- 
ture of the technology of Safeguard and 
that of a dedicated system. 

4. Obligation of FY 1971 funds for White- 
man would contribute to the evolution of 
both Minuteman terminal defense and thin 
area defense. 

b. FY 1971 funding obligations for either 
N.W. or N.E. would allow continued progress 
in the evolution of area defense. There is no 
significant difference between the two with 
respect to attack from Communist China. 
Either provides some coverage against SLBM 
attacks. However, for this latter capability, 
the PAR used at the site selected (N.E. or 
N.W.) should have two faces. 

6. It is estimated that FY 1971 funding ob- 
ligations for Whiteman and either N.E. or 


the 
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N.W. would be within a budget allowance of 
$1.5 B. It is estimated that obligations look- 
ing toward a third site would exceed the 
$1.5 B allowed in FY 1971. 

Exurerr 2 

General Веттз, In describing his decision 
on Safeguard to Congress, the President 
stated that there would be an annual review 
of the developing ballistic missile threat 
with deployment decisions based on the 
threat developments. Defense options incor- 
porating improved state-of-the-art technical 
developments would be incorporated as they 
became available. To provide options for im- 
proved defense response, an advanced de- 
velopment program totaling $158 million is 
requested in fiscal year 1971 for the advanced 
ballistic missile defense program element. 
The increase over fiscal year 1970 is ac- 
counted for by the relatively recent decision 
that we should develop the components of 
& hardsite defense system for Minuteman to 
counter a possibly greatly enlarged and more 
sophisticated Soviet threat than can be ban- 
dled by Safeguard as now conceived. 

For the growth threat of the time 
period as described by Secretary Laird, de- 
velopment is planned that will push the 
state-of-the-art and will provide us the op- 
tion to supplement the basic Safeguard de- 
ployment with a large number of defense 
modules, each defending a small portion of 
the Minuteman force. The concept envisions 
the use of radars that would be less ex- 
pensive, require and fewer operating 
personnel than the Safeguard missile site 
radars. Because of their greater number, they 
would be less attractive targets; а 
When perfected, this hardsite defense sys- 
tem promises to provide greater capability 
at lower costs than simply proliferating 
Safeguard components to achieve the same 
desired level of defense. 


HARDSITE DEFENSE SYSTEM 


Mr. SIKES. Will the hardsite defense sys- 
tem be operational ? 

General Berrs. That is the time frame 
within which we would expect to be able 
to have the sort of options I was discussing 
available in the event needed. 

Mr. Sikes. It is very interesting. We are 
going to get more detail on this later? 

General Betrs. I have Dr. Gilstein with me, 
the Director of the Advanced Ballistic Mis- 
sile Defense Agency, and we will be glad to 
go into it in whatever depth you wish. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, we should hear 
Dr. Gilstein at the proper time. 

Mr. Manon, Where is the Doctor? Why 
aras you tell us something about it right 
now 

Dr. GILSTEIN. We are now doing concept 
formulation on radars and data processors, 
each of which defends a smaller portion 
of the battlefield than now assigned to the 
Safeguard system. Whereas the Safeguard 
system now defends a squadron at a time, 
these defense modules will defend a smaller 
fraction of the force, perhaps silos in 
& clump. 

By being given the assignment to handle 
а smaller portion of the battlefield, the whole 
engagement becomes easier for the tech- 
nology to handle and, at the same time, since 
they are given a smaller assignment, it is far 
cheaper than the Safeguard components, and 
we can afford to proliferate them. This com- 
plicates the enemy task. 

Mr. Srxes. This sounds as if you are sim- 
plifying the system. If that is what you are 
doing, why is it necessary to wait until 
to have it operational? 

Dr. Grusretn. There is the problem of com- 
pleting the concept formulation, going to 
preliminary design, and the R. & D. demon- 
stration, followed by the engineering design 
and production procurement, followed by de- 
ployment. Stepping through the development 
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of the system, it takes a certain number of 
years which brings us to ` 

Also, there is no desire to have the system 
implemented before that time, because Safe- 
guard can handle the threat that has been 
hypothesized for the time frame. We 
are preparing against a much greater and 
much more sophisticated threat which in 
actuality may not develop. So, the DOD 
would like to hold open the option of an- 
swering a growth threat, but not make a 
commitment if it is not necessary. 

Mr. MAHON. If this system is preferable, 
and if what you want is really not Safeguard 
but this system which you were just de- 
scribing, where does that leave Safeguard 

Mr. JoHNSON. May I answer that, Mr. 
Mahon. The hardsite system has capability 
only for the defense of the Minuteman sites, 
and it is no cheaper—as a matter of fact, to 
undertake its development for an earlier, 
less sophisticated threat, it would be more 
expensive than the Safeguard in the field to 
support the Minuteman against the early 
threat. 

The Safeguard has the capability not only 
to handle the Minuteman defense, but the 
defense of the airfields, against the sub- 
launched ballistic missiles and the defense 
of a wide segment of the population against 
light attack, whether it be an accidental 
launch or a Chinese attack. So, the hard- 
site is only competitive with Safeguard for 
very severe Minuteman attacks. It is not 
competitive in the broader utilization of the 
Safeguard. 

Mr. Manon. With respect to what you said 
about the threat and the greater and more 
sophisticated threat which might evolve, the 
Secretary of Defense has been stating that 
the Soviet Union has now a very great threat 
and is approaching now a first strike capa- 
bility with large numbers of ICBM's. 

It generally has been agreed that Safe- 
guard was not, as now conceived, really ade- 
quate to defend Minuteman against a Soviet 
attack that might come with just the num- 
bers of weapons they have today. So, what 
threat are you talking about over and above 
the one the Secretary of Defense has been 
discussing? 

Dr. GiLsrEIN. We are talking about the 
growth threat that goes beyond the 
time frame. This involves & possible carry- 
ing of reentry vehicles per booster of 
the SS-9 class, rather than three per boost- 
ers as they are now showing in their R. & D. 
phase. 

Mr. SrkEs. I do not think we are getting 
&cross to each other, We are talking about 
building a very few Safeguard sites as a pro- 
tection primarily against Red China. The 
protection, of course, against present Russian 
capability would be extremely limited. If this 
new concept would give us more protection 
against the Russian threat than we now 
have, why don't we proceed immediately into 
it? That is the point I am trying to get to. 
We are not talking about a threat. If 
you think about Russian capability, you have 
it right now. 

General BETTS. The presently planned de- 
ployment of Safeguard will im fact defend the 
Minuteman in a reasonably effective way. 
There wil be some losses, but the proposal 
that has been made is to have an adequate 
number of surviving minuteman missiles so 
we have a credible deterrence. 

To get into the details of that, I would 
much prefer General Starbird to address this, 
because I have not maintained close contact 
with the program. We postulate that if the 
Soviet chooses to put smaller reentry vehicles 
on its boosters, he can put more—and that 
means big numbers—and in the process of 
making them smaller, he also makes them 
so they come into the atmosphere much 
faster and with a much smaller radar image. 
When you get to that kind of threat, then 
the Safeguard is not the way to defend. 
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We are trying to preserve the option to 
improve our defenses in that late time frame 
if it turns out to be necessary. 

Mr. Sixes, Is this new concept to be expe- 
dited, or will it be necessary to use the time 
between now and to develop it and 
make it operational? 

General Веттз. As now planned, we will use 
that time for development. 

Mr. Srxes. Could it be done in less time? 

Mr. JoHNSON. Not significantly less time. 

Mr. SIKES. The limiting factor is the time 
of development? 

Mr. JoHNSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srkres. What is the cost of develop- 
ment? 

Mr. Јонмѕом. It depends very much upon 
the outcome of the concept formulation in 
terms of whether the devices should have 
some limited mobility or not; the size of the 
radar, which is really determined by how 
many silos you wish to defend by each radar; 
and, particularly, the magnitude of the 
threat that you postulate. 

Mr. Ses. Do you think it would be more 
or less costly than additional Safeguards? 

Mr. Јонмѕом. If you were to want to de- 
fend only against the number of reentry 
vehicles of the types that they now have and 
can bring at you from the launches that they 
wil have when they complete their present 
deployment, if that is the threat you must 
defend against, the best way is to put a few 
more Safeguard elements in the fleld. If the 
threat grows beyond that point, so you are 
essentially at the crossover, where they begin 
to put the three and the reentry ve- 
hicles on the SS-9 and to target the SS-11's 
with enough accuracy, then it is clear that 
the cheaper way to defend the Minuteman is 
to utilize something of the nature that Dr. 
Gilstein talks about and to proliferate them 
in the field. 

Mr. WrMan. Mr. Secretary, I take what you 
are saying and what General Betts has been 
saying is that these two systems are comple- 
mentary, really; that the new development 
is for a different mission, really, than Safe- 
guard, and that your decision as to whether 
or not to develop it will depend upon your 
information as to the state of the art of the 
enemy over the next 2 or 3 years. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Almost. 

Mr. Wyman. What is wrong with it? 

Mr. Јонмѕом. The decision to deploy it 
would be a function of the growing threat. 
The decision to develop it is associated with 
the fact that it is very clear that, should he 
choose to develop the multiple warhead ap- 
proach and to upgrade the accuracy of his 
SS-11 so they now become silo attackers, 
should he choose to do that, then it is clear 
you will need it. It would be inappropriate 
to wait to have the development ready until 
you see him doing that. So, the decision to 
proceed with the development is that it is 
a rather straightforward attack that he could 
provide if he developed along the lines of the 
multiple vehicles and the upgraded SS-11's. 
Therefore, the development, we feel, should 
proceed. The deployment decision then de- 
pends upon your intelligence in the out years. 

Mr. WYMAN. According to your informa- 
tion at the present time, will this system be 
capable of defending smaller locations against 
а MIRV attack? 

Mr. Јонмѕом. Yes, that is exactly it. 

Mr. Wyman. I understand. But will it work? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, indeed; just as the Safe- 
guard will work against a specific kind of at- 
tack, this will work against that specific 
kind of attack. 

Mr. Wyman. This will be a lot lower in 
Tange and faster? 

Mr. Јонмѕом. Actually, it would utilize 
the same missile for a while. The Sprint 
missile, as you know, is a very fast missile 
already. You would simply be utilizing it 
to try to defend & much smaller area be- 
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cause of the smaller range of the radar itself. 
By making the range smaller, you reduce 
the number of items it sees, and you have 
then reduced the magnitude of the data 
processing problem of handling the trafic, 
really. So, the efficiency of it depends upon 
its smaller capability in the manner that Dr. 
Gilstein mentioned. It will clearly operate 
when you simply choose the size of radar 
and data processor that is consistent with 
today’s state of the art. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Where are you with this 
program at this time, and how much have 
you spent on it to date? 

Mr. Јонмѕом. It is in what we call the 
concept formulation stage, which is to essen- 
tially size the radars and the data processors 
and to show by analytic approaches that 
it is a viable system. So, it is in the formu- 
lation stage, approaching what I would call 
the ability to go into a contract definition. 

There has not been, in terms of dollars, a 
great amount spent on it because it all has 
been analytic effort. 

Could you give an approximation, Dr. 
Gilstein? 

Dr. GinsrErN. We have initiated work that 
would now come to a bil of about $6 
million. It is primarily supporting tech- 
nology work. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Is it more or less in the 
scientists mind at the present time? 

Dr. GiLsrEIN. It is more than that. It is 
in operating condition in various facilities. 

The data processors exist. The software for 
the processors is being written. The processes 
are starting to be demonstrated. The tech- 
nology for much of the radars, the phased 
array antennas, the crossfield antenna tubes, 
modulators, and so on, also exist as compo- 
nents, They exist in full scale right now 
and have been demonstrated. An integrated 
radar has not been made. 

Mr. AwpREWS. How much are you asking 
for this project 1n this budget? 

Dr. GinLsrTEIN. We are asking an increase 
from the $10 million level to $58 million for 
fiscal year 1971. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Because there was $10 mil- 
lion before, that will mean a level of $58 
million spent on this Hardsite defense in 
fiscal year 1971. 

Mr. ANDREWS. For this particular proj- 
ect? 

Mr. JOHNSON, Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpREWS. What do you call this proj- 
ect? 

Mr. Јонмѕох. Hardsite. 

Mr. Wyman. Who is the contractor? 

Mr. Јонмѕом. There is no contractor be- 
cause we are in the stage in the Government 
laboratories and at the Secretariat, of estab- 
lishing the nature of the program that would 
then proceed to contract definition. 

Mr. WYMAN. All of the effort has been in- 
house to date? 

Mr, JOHNSON, No. Excuse me, Just as in 
any of our programs, that are in what we call 
programs 6.1 and 6.2, and you would call 
5,000, component work and techniques are 
supported, so at the time you wish a system 
you hav^ the pivotal technology work done. 

Mr. Wyman. Who is doing that? 

Dr. GinsrEIN. Some of the radar manufac- 
turers are Raytheon, Hughes, and Bendix. 
Data processor efforts are with ODC, Texas 
Instruments, and IBM. 

Mr. Wyman. They all have a little piece? 

Dr. GiLsrEIN. They all һауе a piece. 

Mr. JoRNSON. It is correct to say they have 
been working on technology only. It is not 
correct to say they have a piece of a Hard- 
site system. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I do not think you have an- 
swered to my satisfaction the question that 
I asked. I wanted to know how much was 
in this budget for this project. You men- 
tioned $50 some-odd million, and the Doctor 
said he had already spent $6 million on the 
project. How much are you asking for in this 
budget? 
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Mr. JOHNSON, $58 million. 

Мг. ANDREWS. So, through fiscal 1971, you 
will have spent $64 million on Hardsite? 

Mr. Jonwson. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. This is a step beyond the 
Safeguard system, is that right? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Manon. Of course, by the time you get 
the Hardsite program well in hand, some- 
body will come along with a refinement, and 
by the time you proceed until , the 
Hardsite program would be more or less ob- 
solete in concept, would it not? 

Mr. JoHNSON. No, sir; I do not think so. 
It is no different in that sense than any pro- 
gram that proceeds through development 
and deployment. By the time you get to de- 
ployment, it is true and that you are 4 to 5 
years down the line, and you could do some- 
thing better or differently. If you followed 
that philosophy all the time, you would never 
build anything, because by the time you are 
ready to build it, you would say “I can do 
better.” It is no different in that sense than 
any program. 

In particular, with respect to ballistic mis- 
sile defense, the technology and the threat 
have matured. We now understand things 
well enough that I do not think any of us 
see a major breakthrough, either in the of- 
fense or the defense, that would obsolete 
clearly the efforts of the next 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about things 
that might never be developed fully in the 
event the strategic arms limitation talks 
prove to be successeful. 

General Веттѕ. That is certainly true. 

Mr. JOHNSON, I would only comment in 
that regard that I think it is clear that they 
would never be deployed. In the event of 
successful SALT talks that are limiting on 
the actual installation of units, then you 
would not deploy. 

I question, however, whether the nature 
of the agreements would or should be such 
that it should limit the research and devel- 
opment that is required to make sure that 
you are not surprised. 

Mr. SikEs. І am glad you said that. This 
essentially is point. defense, is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Exactly. 

Mr, Sixes. The Air Force, I am told, has a 
point defense system that is also in R. & D., 
designed to provide additional protection for 
Minuteman, Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Is there duplication? Is this 
something that should be carried on in one 
service rather than in two? 

Mr. JoHNSON. I think the way to look at 
that is that it is in an even earlier stage of 
what we call concept formulation, the hot 
idea stage, than is the Hardsite defense that 
we are talking about. The only difference, 
really, when you look at the different ways of 
doing it, is the size of the defended area 
measured by how many silos per radar. You 
can go clear down and put one radar at 
each silo and one missile or more at each silo 
to defend each one of the silos. You can 
make it defend two or four or seven or more 
silos. There are tradeoffs which to us say that 
somewhere in the range of is the min- 
imum-cost area. If you put one on one, it is 
more expensive. Then if you get bigger to 
the point where it is as we have in 
Safeguard, then it is also more expensive, 
again, against these very severe threats. 

So, I do not think it is inappropriate for 
the different services to have hot ideas. It 
would be inappropriate to pursue the active, 
fullscale development headed for deployment 
of more than one. 

Mr. SIKES. Again, I think you have stated 
the situation very well. I think the commit- 
tee will applaud what you are doing. 

If I understand you, you are saying that 
this is at the moment primarily an idea. It is 
good for two groups of people to be trying 
to come up with the best idea. 
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Mr. JOHNSON, I cannot disagree with that 
approach, 

Mr. SIKES. Then when you get further on, 
before you have invested too much money, 
presumably & decision will be made between 
the two ideas. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly. 

Mr. Manon. It is a sort of Thor versus Ju- 
piter situation. 

Mr. JoRNSON. Except that then both pro- 
ceeded, instead of one stopping. 

Mr. MAHON. How many billions are we 
talking about in this so-called Hardsite pro- 
gram, probably? Is it more than Safeguard? 

Mr. Јонмѕом. No. That would be the point. 
It would be less expensive than Safeguard 
to defend the Minuteman. If you are talk- 
ing about the present amount for Safeguard, 
it would be that or less. 

Mr. MAHON. What will be the total devel- 
opment cost of the new point defense sys- 
tem? What would be the individual cost of 
Setting up a unit which we understand 
would be cheapter than Safeguard but, since 
you have to have so many more of them, 
would the numbers equate so that the total 
deployment cost would be Somewhat equiy- 
alent to Safeguard? 

Mr, JOHNSON. I understand what you are 
Saying. You must understand that we are 
at the stage, hot idea Stage, and there is a 
considerable band. It could be anywhere 
from a program to a program. 
We are trying to get the cheapest program 
that will provide defense, and we are Still 
Scrubbing the thing down. 

Hence, the wide array of dollar values. 

Mr, Manon. What does the scientific com- 
munity, Dr. Gilstein, say about all of this? 

Dr. GILsTELN. We have presented these con- 
cepts to the President's Scientific Advisory 
Council and the Defense Science Board. In 
both cases they expressed great approval of 
the work we are doing, and asked us to con- 
tinue along the same lines. In general, they 
approve every approach and every analysis 
that we made. They agreed with the concept 
and asked us to continue to work. 

Mr. Maton. How do you expect this to un- 
fold? In fiscal 1972 and 1973, what would it 
be like, and in fiscal year 1974, and so forth? 

Mr. Јонмѕом. In terms of dollars, you 
mean? 

Mr. Manon. In terms of dollars and effort. 

You are going from $6 million to $58 mil- 
lion in the time frame of 2 years, Where 
does it lead to? 

Mr. Јонмѕом. That depends largely upon 
the choice of the system. At the moment, we 
have talked with Dr. Foster and Mr. Packard 
&bout something on the order of a 
year for several years, We just are not able 
to predict beyond that 
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Mr. WYMAN. Has any technology been de- 
veloped through which an enemy could de- 
stroy our Polaris and Poseidon fleets before 
most of the missiles could be fired? Do you 
foresee any such developments in this 
decade? 

Dr. Foster. According to our best current 
estimates, we believe that our Polaris and 
Poseidon submarines at sea can be considered 
virtually invulnerable today. We know of no 
existing technology or capability which could 
destroy our present undersea force—either 
now or in the relatively distant future 
the ULMS systems represents an ultimate 
counter by requiring the search of an order 
of magnitude more sea area. However, we 
must fully understand these techniques in 
order to assess their potential. We have this 
year, fiscal year 1970, initiated an SSBN de- 
fense program whose express purpose is to 
obtain а definitive understanding of the 
potential of all of these techniques and 
others which may be conceivable, to accu- 
rately assess the potential vulnerability of 
the undersea force, and to develop those 
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countermeasure techniques which wil as- 
sure the continued invulnerability of the 
undersea force. 

We do see, however, that the potential 
exists for the effective developments of 
counters to our force by the Soviets if we do 
nothing to improve our own forces. The 
countermeasure techniques which we expect 
to derive from the SSBN defense program 
(conducted by the Navy) and the deploy- 
ment of ULMS, should allow us to success- 
fully preserve the invulnerability of the 
undersea force, which we consider vital to 
the preservation of a stable strategic deter- 
rent for our country. 

Mr. Wyman. You stated on page 13 that 
“We are not sure that the problems of ade- 
quate land-based missile survivability can 
be solved permanently.” Do you anticipate 
that our next generation ICBM will be an 
ULMS system rather than a land-based 
system? 

Dr. Foster. Our primary efforts on land 
based systems are currently oriented toward 
hardening and/or rebasing of existing mis- 
siles. We anticipate that any new generation 
of ICBM's would be a sea-based system, such 
as ULMS. 

Mr. Wyman. Is the ULMS program funded 
at an optimum level in the fiscal year 1971 
request? Is ULMS the most promising new 
strategic system now under study? 

Dr. Foster. The funding level of the ULMS 
program in the fiscal year 1971 budget is 
the minimum level which will support pre- 
liminary studies and research necessary to 
support an IOC in the late seventies. We 
believe that this is the optimum level with 
respect to the overall ULMS and strategic 
programs. The prelaunch survivability of the 
ULMS system currently appears highly fa- 
vorable as compared to any other proposed 
system, while its postlaunch penetration and 
effectiveness are roughly equivalent to the 
capabilities of other systems. ULMS also has 
the added advantage of being deployed out- 
side CONUS where it does not attract coun- 
terforce strikes on the United States. For 
these reasons ULMS is the most promising 
new strategic system now under study. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
orders previously granted by which the 
able Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON) would follow the able Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Arrorr) and by 
which the able Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie) would follow Mr. JACKSON, be 
reversed, and that Mr. MUSKIE be recog- 
nized first following the remarks of the 
able Senator from Colorado (Mr. Ar- 
LOTT). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dominick). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. At- 
LOTT) is recognized under the previous 
order for 90 minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, before 
commencing my address, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

PHASE II OF THE SAFEGUARD ANTIBALLISTIC 

MISSILE SYSTEM 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr, President, I rise to- 
day to speak on behalf of the proposal to 
proceed with phase II of the Safeguard 
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anti-ballistic-missile system, and to urge 
rejection of the pending amendment. 

Once again we have before us the un- 
pleasant task of making statesmanlike 
provision for our Nation's safety in а 
very unpleasant world. 'This task is 
neither enjoyable nor escapable. It is 
both costly and nerve racking. It re- 
quires that we take the long view with 
regard to dangers, and that we defer 
gratifications that would accrue to us if 
the world were more tame: 

The central theme of my remarks is 
that the ABM proposal formulated by 
the Armed Services Committee, under 
the chairmanship of our distinguished 
colleague, the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, is a prudent, necessary, and mod- 
erate plan to achieve a necessary level 
of security at a minimum cost in re- 
sources and political destabilization. 

This proposal is challenged by the 
pending amendment. I think this amend- 
ment is ill founded in reason and ill 
advised in terms of international reali- 
ties. In my remarks today, I want to ex- 
plain why I think this is the case. In do- 
ing so I will examine a number of the 
issues which divide Senators. But it is 
wise at the outset to understand the 
broad area of agreement which under- 
lies this debate. 

Mr. President, no Senator disagrees 
with three homely truths. 

First, every Senator agrees that, given 
the deplorable condition of the world 
for the last several millennia, nations 
must take prudent measures to insure 
their own defense. 

Second, given the existence of the So- 
viet Union—an avowed and powerful 
enemy of the United States—the question 
confronting American policymakers is 
not “Should we have elaborate and so- 
phisticated defense systems?” but rather 
the question is: “How can we attain all 
the elaborate and sophisticated protec- 
tion we need when we need it at the 
leastcost in resources?” 

Third, every Senator agrees that no 
considerations of financial convenience 
will ever be allowed to stand between the 
United States and whatever she needs 
inthe way of defense. 

Mr. President, I stress these three 
truths, to make an important point, Al- 
though there are differences of opinion 
in the Senate as we regard and consider 
this important matter, we all are start- 
ing from a position of broad and signif- 
icant agreement. And this broad agree- 
ment suggests the areas of contention 
which we must examine with most care. 
They are related to two basic questions. 

The first question is this. What does a 
Sober, responsible analysis of our en- 
emy's mixture of defensive and offensive 
weapons tell us about the nature of the 
threat we face? 

The second question is this. What mix- 
ture of American weapons—offensive 
and defensive—constitutes the most ex- 
pedient response to the enemy's threat? 
In measuring expediency we must for- 
mulate a prudent equation between the 
assured effectiveness of alternatives and 
their costs. 

THE NATURE OF THE THREAT 

First, let us consider the nature of the 
Soviet threat. Based on. what we can 
guess about Soviet intentions, and what 
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we know about Soviet capabilities, we 
must conclude that there are lowering 
clouds of danger on the horizon. 

Obviously it would be too simple to say 
that rational defense planners must con- 
sider only the capabilities of another 
power, and not that power's intentions. 
If that were the case, then Canada, judg- 
ing us only by our proximity and capabil- 
ities, would have to have a defense budg- 
et considerably larger than its gross na- 
tional product. Thus it is clear that ra- 
tional defense planners the world over 
must make a crucial judgment about 
both enemy capabilities and intentions. 
This is a very easy judgment for our de- 
fense planners to make when they con- 
sider the threat posed by the Soviet 
Union. All that we can know about Soviet 
intentions and capabilities suggests dan- 
ger. 

Soviet intentions are either obscure or 
clearly ominous. The importance of this 
is threefold. 

First, Soviet intentions аге never 
clearly soothing. 

Second, when Soviet intentions are in- 
decipherable, then it is the clear duty of 
our defense planners to strictly and 
swiftly adjust our weapons mixture ac- 
cording to the changing—and that 
means increasing—Soviet capability. 

Third, when Soviet intentions are not 
obscure, they are uniformly alarming, 
not least of all because they suggest what 
Soviet capabilities strongly suggest— 
that the Soviet Union is pushing hard to 
achieve a first-strike capability. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize 
that those who advise us to base our de- 
fense planning on estimates of the Soviet 
Union's intentions, rather than its ca- 
pacities, are overlooking two facts. First, 
the Soviet Union's intentions are often 
inscrutable until dangerously late. Sec- 
ond—and I must be frank about this— 
those who urge us to place our trust not 
in an ABM system but in a reading of 
Soviet intentions—intentions that, they 
suggest, will be discernible and benign— 
do not always have a good record about 
reading Soviet intentions. And, needless 
to say, it has been a long time since the 
Soviet Union has accurately been ac- 
cused of having an intention that would 
not require all prudent men to keep their 
powder dry. 

We need only bear in mind three dates. 
One is August 24, 1939. That was the day 
on which the Soviet Union and the Third 
Reich signed their so-called “nonaggres- 
sion pact” and agreed to carve up Poland, 
thereby launching the Second World 
War. The Soviet action was a surprise— 
their intentions had not been forecast. 

The second date to remember is Octo- 
ber 22, 1962. It was on that beautiful, ter- 
rifying autumn Monday that President 
John F. Kennedy went on national tele- 
vision to teil us that the Soviet Union had 
placed offensive missiles in Cuba and that 
we were going to risk nuclear war to 
force those missiles out. Again, careful 
deception and dissembling, and some 
bold lies, had kept Soviet intentions mys- 
terious until the world was on the brink 
of nuclear holocaust. 

The third date to remember is August 
21, 1968. On this date—almost three 
decades after the signing of the Hitler- 
Stalin nonaggression pact—the Soviet 
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Union sent tanks rumbling into Prague 
to snuff out the flickering light of liberty 
in Czechoslovakia, Once again, the Soviet 
action came as a colossal surprise. One 
need hardly emphasize that it was also 
surprising to those who recently have 
devoted so much time and energy to the 
task of explaining how the Soviet Union 
is mellowing, and how a détente is about 
to terminate the cold war. 

'Thus from what little we can know for 
certain about Soviet intentions, we can 
only conclude that this is no time to re- 
verse our field regarding such matters as 
ABM. Furthermore, prudence dictates 
that we must look beyond the matter of 
Soviet intentions and face the grim facts 
about Soviet capabilities. This is espe- 
cially vital because these capabilities con- 
stitute concrete grounds for making the 
safest inferences about Soviet intentions. 

I wil focus special attention on one 
particular item in the Soviet arsenal. 

By now it is clear that the most omi- 
nous and destabilizing item in the nu- 
clear equation is a huge piece of complex 
and lethal hardware designated by the 
antiseptic appellation SS-9. We have 
nothing comparable. Moreover, it is, in 
& vital sense, a redundant and onerous 
burden for the Soviet military budget— 
except on one grim condition. That is, 
it only makes sense as the basis of a 
mighty first-strike capacity. 

In some regions of this Nation the 
people have a sagacious motto that 
should enjoy wider currency. It is this: 
“If you want to know what a politician 
is up to, do not watch his mouth—watch 
his feet." This is sound advice at any 
time, in any country. But it is lifesaving 
advice when the Nation is dealing with 
the Machiavellian politicians in the 
Kremlin. 

In dealing with the Soviet leaders we 
must pay less attention to what they say 
and more attention to what they do. 
What they say is fodder for speculation 
about Soviet intentions. But what they do 
constitutes concrete evidence of Soviet 
capabilities. And it constitutes the best 
possible case for proceeding with the 
moderate and prudent proposal for the 
second phase of the Safeguard ABM 
system. This is so because what the So- 
viet Union is doing right now involves 
the most deadly gamble in the nuclear 
age. The Soviet Union is continuing to 
deploy the SS-9 missile, and that means 
the Soviet Union may well be determined 
to confront us with a first-strike ca- 
pability. 

There is another military use for the 
58-9. This use, which is very significant, 
but not directly relevant to this current 
debate, is as the launch vehicle for frac- 
tional orbital bombardment system ve- 
hicles—FOBS. The most recent Soviet 
test of such a vehicle took place on Tues- 
day, July 28. 

The Soviet Union’s substantially more 
than 800 SS-11's and SS-13's constitute 
a more than adequate deterrent. They 
have a range, yield, and accuracy suffi- 
cient to make them-a formidable coun- 
tercity weapon. Why, then, it is neces- 
Sary to ask, are the Soviet taxing their 
faltering and inferior economy to pro- 
duce an additional arsenal of the gigantic 
SS-9’s? 
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The answer is evident when one de- 
scribes the SS-9's conspicuous features. 
First, it is huge; it delivers a very large 
payload. Second, it is accurate; it delivers 
that large payload with considerable 
precision. Furthermore, the size of the 
payload it is designed to deliver is un- 
necessary for a countercity weapon. And 
the accuracy that is built into this expen- 
sive delivery system is wholly unneces- 
sary to the task of posing & credible 
threat to our cities. 

Thus, the real function of the SS-9 is 
revealed by the relationship between the 
size, accuracy, and payload of the missile. 
The size of the missile reveals that it is 
designed to deliver a warhead of up to 
25 megatons or—and this is what is cru- 
cial—three 5-megaton warheads. These 
three 5-megaton warheads, the newest 
payload for the SS-9, can certainly be 
MRYV's and may well soon be MIRV's if 
the SALT negotiations do not produce 
some kind of agreement to limit MIRV's. 

There is one other important detail 
which completes the portrait of the 
SS-9 and its function in Soviet strategic 
planning. 

A delivery capacity of three 5-megaton 
warheads, which makes no sense at all 
as & countercity weapon, makes perfect 
sense for only one thing: It is perfectly 
designed to attack our hardened Minute- 
man silos. That is, it is a perfect weapon 
for attacking part of our deterrent—our 
hardened second-strike capability. This 
is confirmed by what we know of the re- 
entry pattern achieved by the multiple 
warheads—of whatever kind—on the 
SS-9. This reentry pattern closely ap- 
proximates the spacing of the silos at 
Minuteman installations. 

The lesson is clear. The 85-9, which is 
the heart of the Soviet strategic weap- 
ons effort, is a costly weapon without an 
American counterpart. It has only one 
function that could possibly justify its 
increasing deployment in a strategic ar- 
senal: Its function is to threaten the 
American second-strike capability—the 
heart of our strategic arsenal and the 
very backbone of our deterrent capabil- 
ity. Thus, the development and contin- 
uing deployment of the SS-9 constitutes 
very ominous evidence that the Soviet 
leadership may have decided to develop 
а first-strike capability. The Soviet Union 
is bending its hard-pressed economy to 
produce the material prerequisites for 
practicing nuclear blackmail. And no 
one can doubt that, when the hard and 
cunning men in the Kremlin are given 
these material prerequisites, they will 
have the moral-nastiness to practice that 
blackmail with a vengeance. The three 
dates I have mentioned before ought to 
prove this to anyone. 

Thus far, Mr. President, I have ad- 
dressed myself to the questions of Soviet 
intentions and Soviet capabilities. I have 
argued that the Soviet threat, far from 
decreasing, or even stabilizing, is increas- 
ing. Now I want to address myself to the 
question of why the ABM system is a 
suitable response to that threat. 

THE CASE FOR SAFEGUARD AND THE COURSE OF 
RECENT EVENTS 

The proposed phase II of Safeguard 
is nothing more than the minimal next 
step envisioned—indeed it is less than 
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might reasonably have been envisioned— 
when the Senate decided to begin an 
ABM system last year. Thus I think we 
can proceed in this discussion on the as- 
sumption that the Senate meant what,it 
said about the general validity of a mod- 
est program to protect our deterrent. 

The relevant question now is this: 
What has happened—on the world 
scene, in testing programs, or else- 
where—that should cause the Senate 
to do a volte-face? The answer to this 
question, Mr. President, is that the rele- 
vant events reinforce the logic of the 
ABM system. Indeed, much of the sig- 
nificance of the debate this year stems 
from the fact that the last 13 months 
have seen some developments—some en- 
couraging and some ominous—that lend 
added urgency to the argument in fa- 
vor of the ABM system. 

These developments, which were ably 
explored last Thursday by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Washing- 
ton, have a special significance when 
considered in the light of some argu- 
ments advanced against the ABM sys- 
tem last year. What is now clear is that 
the last 13 months have not dealt kindly 
with the case against the ABM system. 

I am particularly interested in two 
events. One I have already mentioned: 
it is the Soviet decision to continue de- 
ploying the SS-9's. The second is the 
beginning of the SALT negotiations. 
When we consider these two events we 
realize that the ABM system is a prop- 
er—and minimal—American response. 
Indeed, the chief virtue of the ABM sys- 
tem is that it is the least destabilizing 
American response to the obvious So- 
viet determination to push ahead with 
an ambitious program of strategic of- 
fensive arms deployment. 

The crucial point is that phase II 
Safeguard is not destabilizing, and the 
alternative to ABM—an increase in our 
offensive ICBM capability—could be de- 
stabilizing, and I must say probably 
would be. Phase II Safeguard is not po- 
litically destabilizing. That is, it does 
not give the Soviet Union cause to be- 
lieve that we are trying to achieve a 
first strike capability, and it does not 
damage the SALT negotiations. More- 
over, the ABM is not economically de- 
stabilizing. That is, iv puts minimalstrain 
on the American economy. 

SAFEGUARD AND THE SALT NEGOTIATIONS 


Earlier this year there was some talk 
about a proposal to put the ABM and 
MIRV funds in escrow pending some 
decisive development—either an agree- 
ment or a collapse—in the SALT nego- 
tiations. The practice of putting such 
moneys in escrow would have been a 
most unusual legislative gimmick, and it 
would not have distinguished this move 
from a straightforward unilateral freeze. 
But this escrow proposal is worth pon- 
dering if only because significant recent 
events have taken the wind from its 
sails. 

The escrow proposal was attractive 
to some persons who became convinced 
that the Soviet Union was backing oft 
from its program of steadily increasing 
SS-9 deployments. That is, there was a 
point in the last year when some per- 
sons interpreted Soviet behavior as in- 
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dicating an intention to cease SS-9 de- 
ployment. If this was the Soviet inten- 
tion—they reasoned—it would not be 
necessary to push ahead with the second 
phase of Safeguard. 

I do not think this conclusion would 
have been sound, but it is no longer nec- 
essary to rebut it because the ground on 
which it rested has been washed away. 
It is true that for a period of several 
months there was no evidence of new 
SS-9 site starts. This encouraged the 
soothing, but illogical, conclusion that 
the Soviet Union was through with SS-9 
deployments. Unfortunately, recently— 
since the beginning of the Vienna phase 
of the SALT negotiations on April 16— 
there has been conclusive evidence of new 
SS-9 site starts. This has destroyed the 
case for the escrow plan, which was 
never anything more than a plan for 
our half of a system of mutual re- 
straint. 

The relevance of the late and un- 
lamented escrow plan to today's de- 
bate on the pending amendment is that 
the escrow plan amounted to a uni- 
lateral American moratorium on ABM, 
and passage of the pending amendment 
also would amount to at least a unilateral 
moratorium. If the aim of such a uni- 
lateral moratorium is to expedite an 
agreement in the SALT negotiations, 
then it would surely be a self-defeating 
move. 

As the distinguished junior Senator 
from Massachusetts has warned—see the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 3, 1970, 
page 10300: 

There are many complex systems to be dis- 
cussed and negotiated at the SALT talks. 
We have no reason to believe that the SALT 
talks will not take months, and conceivably 
years, before they are ultimately concluded. 


He has emphasized that his estimate 
was certainly not a high estimate. If 
the junior Senator from Massachuetts is 
correct in his judgment, then he has 
stated one of the powerful arguments 
against halting Safeguard pending a con- 
clusion—a favorable conclusion—of the 
SALT talks. 

If, on the one hand, one's desire is to 
expedite & swift and meaningful agree- 
ment at the SALT talks, then a unilateral 
and indefinitely long moratorium on 
ABM development and deployment is the 
last thing one wants. This is so for two 
reasons. 

First, it gives the Soviet Union a huge 
advantage at absolutely no cost. That is, 
it commits the United States to a sig- 
nificant and substantial reduction of its 
defense effort without requiring any 
reciprocal Soviet move. This is one detri- 
mental—and utterly predictable—con- 
sequence of any American strategic arms 
moratorium that is unilateral and of 
indefinite duration. 

Yet, this is not the worst predictable 
outcome of such a self-imposed morato- 
rium. Still more pernicious would be the 
effect of such a move on the SALT nego- 
tiations themselves. The effect would be 
twofold. First, it would insure that the 
Soviet Union would not come to any sig- 
nificant agreement. Second, it would en- 
courage the Soviet Union to consume as 
much time as possible in not coming to 
an agreement. 
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It is easy to see why this twofold effect 
would result from any unilateral Ameri- 
can moratorium on strategic arms. Such 
unilateralism would put enormous con- 
trolling power in the hands of the Soviet 
negotiators and the disagreeable men 
they serve. It would be in the Soviets’ 
interest to dissemble and delay the SALT 
negotiations indefinitely, all the while 
playing adroitly on the benevolent but 
misguided American proclivity to inter- 
pret an enemy’s garrulity as a sign of 
good will. 

Because passage of the pending 
amendment would constitute a de facto 
unilateral moratorium, Mr. President, it 
is worthwhile to pay some attention to a 
recent debate in which many Senators 
spoke quite forcefully against the very 
idea of any such unilateralism. 

It is instructive to consider the Senate 
debate last April on Senate Resolution 
211, the resolution seeking agreement 
with the Soviet Union on limiting offen- 
sive and defensive strategic weapons and 
the suspension of test flights of reentry 
vehicles. A significant discussion of that 
resolution took place on April 3 and can 
be found on pages 10295 through 10307 
of the Recor for that day. 

At that time, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Arkansas explained the 
meaning of the resolution in this way, 
page 10296: 

The purpose of Senate Resolution 211 is to 
freeze the United States and the Soviet 
Union in a condition of parity for an in- 
terim period so that meaningful and lasting 
arms limitation agreements can be worked 
out in the talks that are about to begin in 
Vienna. 


Two paragraphs later, on the same 
page in the Record, Senators will find 
the junior Senator from Arkansas assur- 
ing the Senate: 

The freeze on further deployment is not a 
proposal for a unilateral halt by the United 
States. It would also freeze the further de- 
ployment of Soviet SS-9’s and SS-11's and 
of Soviet ABM systems. 


The distinguished majority leader con- 
curred. He said, page 10296: 

This is a simple resolution. It is not one- 
sided. It will depend on mutual assistance, 
mutual agreement, and mutual complemen- 
tation. 


The distinguished majority leader also 
said, page 10297: 

This is a matter which would have to be 
mutually agreeable, mutually acceptable, and 
mutually enforceable. It would not in any 
sense of the word mean, so far as this coun- 


try was concerned, unilateralism in any 
shape, manner or form. I think that factor 
ought to be emphasized time and time again. 


Later, the majority leader added, page 
10297: 


It is going to be a two-sided affair if en- 
tered into, or it will be no affair at all. 


At this point, the distinguished and 
able junior Senator from Massachusetts, 
who first introduced Senate Resolution 
211, rose to explain why he approved 
the expansion of his original resolution 
beyond a freeze on operational testing 
and deployment of MIRV's to an expan- 
sion which included & freeze on all of- 
fensive and defensive weapons systems. 
In response to this explanation, the dis- 
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tinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey rose to commend the resolution 
in its current form, noting that the jun- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts had in- 
troduced his resolution to correct what 
he thought was a liability in a similar 
resolution proposed by the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. The senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey explained what 
had transpired in this way: 

My own suggestion was a slightly different 
one, calling for an immediate stoppage on 
our part and the keeping up of the coop- 
eration on testing so long as the Russians 
did the same. 

The Senator from Massachusetts realized 
that my approach, regardless of the merits 
relative to his, was perhaps more susceptible 
to the charge—although I think equally un- 
founded—of unilateral disarmament. 


Thus the substance of Senate Reso- 
lution 211 was influenced in a crucial 
manner by the universally recognized 
necessity for avoiding both the reality 
and the appearance of unilateral conces- 
sions on matters that should be the sub- 
ject of bilateral negotiations and agree- 
ments. As the senior Senator from New 
Jersey said, the aim of Senate Resolution 
211 was “a mutual action which is an 
expression in the most general terms.” 

Everyone was agreed on the necessity 
for mutuality. As the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts put it, page 10300: 

We are not saying the United States should 
stop testing its MIRV, or should stop de- 
ploying any of its weapons systems, if the 
Soviet Union does not at the same time stop 
testing whatever it is testing or stop de- 
ploying any of its weapons systems. 


He reemphasized the need for mutu- 
ality on page 10302. 

The distinguished and able junior 
Senator from Arizona expressed the 
hope that this resolution would not have 
the practical effect of moving us toward 
unilateralism in cessations or in other 
forms of disarmament. The distin- 
guished junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts responded by saying: 

I would agree with the Senator that we 
would not want a unilateral cessation. 


All Senators favoring the amendment 
continued to stress the provisions for 
mutuality, right through the final hours 
of debate on April 9. Interested Senators 
may refresh their memories of this debate 
by consulting the April 9 ReEcorpD on 
pages 11031 through 11062. On page 
11062 it is recorded that I joined with 
71 other Senators in supporting Senate 
Resolution 211. I did so because I was 
impressed by the provisions stipulating 
the necessity for reciprocal Soviet action. 
I was especially gratified by the pro- 
vision that stipulated that the mutual 
freeze would be for a 6-month period 
with an automatic lapse unless renewed 
in the same or modified form by both 
sides. 

Mr. President (Mr. Dominick), at this 
point it is useful to pause and notice the 
interesting pattern that emerges from 
recent events. It would appear that the 
most soothing predictions made by ABM 
opponents last year—predictions about 
Soviet intentions—have turned out to be 
false. In addition, we should note that 
the most alarming prediction made by 
the ABM opponents—a prediction about 
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the deleterious effect Safeguard would 
have on the SALT negotiations—also has 
turned out to be false. 

The alarming—and, it would now 
appear, alarmist—speculation that found 
its way into the ABM debate 1 year ago 
revealed that some persons based their 
opposition to Safeguard on the fear that 
even a small, moderate start on such a 
system might make it impossible to get 
the SALT negotiations started. 

Fortunately this is one argument that 
we need not rehearse this year. It rested 
on a theory that has been killed by a 
fact. The theory was that an American 
start on an ABM system—even a meas- 
ured start on a limited system—would 
discourage the Soviets from participating 
in the SALT negotiations. The fact is that 
both the ABM system and the SALT 
negotiations were started last year. 

Mr. President, although events have 
shown that Safeguard and the SALT 
negotiations are compatible, it is not 
sufficient to note this and rest content. 
As I have suggested in discussing the 
dangers of unilateralism, there is another 
side to the argument about the relation 
between Safeguard and the SALT nego- 
tiations. I must reemphasize that it is 
still possible for us to make a decision 
about Safeguard that would be damaging 
to those negotiations on which we all 
have fixed such fervent hopes. 

By now it is clear that a sudden re- 
versal of Senate direction on ABM—such 
as that proposed by the proponents of 
the pending amendment—could serious- 
ly jeopardize the American position in 
Vienna today and in Helsinki this fall. 
By now it is clear that Safeguard de- 
ployment is not just compatible with 
the SALT negotiations, but may well be 
essential for them. 

This is apparent to even casual readers 
of what is widely published in major 
newspapers. There have been newspaper 
reports that Gerard C. Smith, the U.S. 
chief negotiator at the SALT talks, has 
recently given the Soviet negotiators in 
Vienna a significant proposal for a stra- 
tegic arms agreement. According to re- 
ports, this proposal includes a mutual 
freeze on or a reduction in the size of 
offensive and defensive missile systems. 

The proposal is built around three 
principal limitations. 

One limitation would set a quota for 
all strategic launching systems, includ- 
ing strategic manned bombers, and land 
and sea-based missiles, It is reported 
that each side would be permitted to 
improvise whatever mixture of launch- 
ing systems it preferred, so long as the 
aggregate did not exceed the quota. 

A second limitation would govern the 
permissible number of huge SS-9 mis- 
siles, or any comparable devices deployed 
on either side. 

The third limitation in this package 
would concern antimissile defense sys- 
tems. This might ban such systems, or 
limit them to sites ringing Moscow and 
Washington—the Soviet Union already 
has 64 launchers in its Galosh ABM sys- 
tem in the Moscow region. 

Mr. President, only the bare outlines 
of the Vienna talks are publicly reported. 
Of course it would be possible for the 
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Senate to go into closed session and 
consider the contents of the cables from 
our negotiators. It is certain that those 
cables would contain much useful in- 
formation about the relevance of the 
Safeguard program to the U.S. approach 
to a broad arms limitation agreement. 
But such a session is probably unneces- 
sary. The crucial point is already clear. 
The three-part proposal we have made 
at Vienna is a package in which each 
element is related to the other two in 
crucial ways. 

If we were to pass the pending amend- 
ment we would do more than just em- 
barrass our negotiators. We would pull 
а vital element from the package which 
is the subject of the most delicate negoti- 
ations. This is no time for us to reach 
over the shoulder of our chief negotiator 
and tamper with the fabric of the discus- 
sion. We might well cause an uncon- 
trollable unraveling of these talks. 

Mr. President, thus far I have argued 
that there are two crucial senses in 
which our modest Safeguard program 
avoids contributing to destabilization. It 
neither raises Soviet anxieties about 
American offensive intentions, nor does 
it impede the SALT negotiations. There 
is one more point to be made about Safe- 
guard and the problem of stability in 
United States-Soviet relations and it is 
this: The most destabilizing thing we 
could do at this point would be to pass 
the pending amendment and thereby 
initiate a unilateral freeze. The reason 
why this would be destabilizing was ex- 
plained with customary lucidity by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wash- 
ington in his speech in this chamber 
last Wednesday. This is what he said: 

In these annual debates on military pro- 
curement, Mr. President, we often hear the 
arms race explained in terms of an action- 
reaction cycle. Now I do not deny that there 
is some truth in this explanation, but I 
think it is only a partial truth. For an arms 
race can develop as much through a cycle 
of inaction-reaction as action-reaction. 

We have seen the inaction-reaction cycle 
at work for the last several years. While 
U.S. offensive deployments have remained 
constant since 1965, and while the U.S. 
strategic budget has been steadily declining 
the Soviets have been spending increasing 
sums and adding to their force of ICBM's 
and missile-firing submarines. The point 
has now come where it would be dangerously 
foolish to indulge in continued inaction 
that might well stimulate continuing action 
on the part of the Soviet Union. 


Mr. President, I have now discussed 
my reasons for believing that Safeguard, 
far from being a source of political in- 
stability, may be a positive contribution 
to stability. Now I want to direct some 
remarks to the matter of Safeguard’s 
cost. 

THE COST OF SAFEGUARD 

It is well known that 30 percent of 
every Federal tax dollar is devoted to 
defense, including the means of deterring 
our enemies from starting yet another 
war. Every American wishes that this 
were not the case. But all that means is 
that all Americans wish that this weary 
world would become something very dif- 
ferent from the strife-torn world it has 
always been. 

Obviously, every American wishes that 
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all revenues the Government demands 
could be applied to creative domestic 
purposes. Most of all, every American 
must wish that foreign events and do- 
mestic desires, ideologies, and conditions 
would combine to cause the Government 
to demand fewer revenues. 

But there is something that Americans 
can do besides just wish for a dramatic 
change in the nature of the world, or 
the nature of nations, or the nature of 
men, We can take a prudent, farsighted 
approach to cutting expenditures relat- 
ing to foreign matters. We can try to 
bring the arms race under control and, 
pending success in that venture, we can 
make every effort to get maximum 
security from our defense purchases. 

Clearly, much of what I have already 
said here today pertains to possible long- 
range economic benefits from Safeguard. 
Anything that encourages stability, and 
gives the SALT negotiations a chance 
to succeed, is contributing to the most 
substantial form of saving—a mutual 
reduction in the overall arms race. But 
there are two additional lines of argu- 
ment which clearly establish the eco- 
nomic advantages of the ABM system. 

The first argument deals with the 
economic advantages of the ABM system 
as it compares with other proposed re- 
sponses to the particular threat the ABM 
is designed to counter. 

The second deals with the economic 
advantages of this system as it relates to 
the interaction between American and 
Soviet defense expenditures. This argu- 
ment demonstrates that the ABM system 
makes the expenditure interaction work 
favorably to the United States. 

I will deal with these two arguments 
separately. 

I am convinced that the ABM system 
numbers among its merits the fact that 
it is the least costly to us of the various 
alternative responses we can make now 
to the obvious and ominous rapid rate of 
Soviet strategic arms deployment. 

There has been some unhappiness and 
uneasiness generated by the suggestion 
that it costs more to defend our missile 
silos than it does to construct the entire 
silo offensive system, including the 
missile. 

I fail to see how such an argument can 
have much force. After all, it would 
make about as much sense to be dis- 
turbed about buying a wrist watch be- 
cause the hands on the clock perform the 
essential function—they tell us the 
time—but they cost next to nothing com- 
pared with the 21-jewel works, which we 
never see. 

The argument that it costs more to 
defend a silo than it does to deploy the 
silo is debatable and breathtakingly ir- 
relevant. It does not focus on the crucial 
question which is not how much it costs 
to build a silo, but how much it costs to 
guarantee a surviving silo. When one 
computes the marginal costs of each unit 
in this way, one realizes that the ABM 
program is an efficient response that 
does not get into the great political cost 
of adding offensive missiles that raise 
dangerous Soviet anxieties and reduce 
the chances for arms limitation agree- 
ments. 
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Besides, if we are going to start ob- 
jecting to every weapons system in which 
the raw offensive capacity costs less than 
the equipment that makes it effective, 
then we are going to have a lot of ob- 
jections to the sea-launched ballistic 
missile system built around the Polaris 
submarine. After all, the submarine itself 
is only essential to service the missiles— 
to keep them mobile and hidden. The 
Polaris missiles cost only a fraction of 
the cost of the submarine in which they 
are implaced, and which makes them an 
operational system. 

The second half of the economic bene- 
fits of the ABM system concerns the 
benefits we receive from the interaction 
between United States and Soviet de- 
fense expenditures when using defensive 
interceptors to counter additions to the 
Soviet offensive arsenal. Consider the 
burdens under which the Soviet economy 
is laboring. 

The crushing burden of Soviet ex- 
penditures for strategic weapons is easy 
to estimate. If an SS-9 costs approxi- 
mately $30 million, then the approxi- 
mately 300 SS-9's they have operational 
or under construction represent an in- 
vestment of approximately $9 billion. If 
we figure a unit cost of $8 million for 
each SS-11 and SS-13, that adds an addi- 
tional $6.4 billion to the total of Soviet 
expenditures on currently operative land 
based ballistic missiles. Notice that this 
total does not include small missiles that 
are still operational, such as the SS—7’s 
and SS-8's; nor does it include the in- 
vestment in the Soviet bomber force; 
nor does it include the large and grow- 
ing Soviet investment in missile launch- 
ing submarines. 

It is perfectly clear that the United 
States has the resources—of material and 
morale—to expand the protection for 
our deterrent fast enough to counter 
any: Soviet drive—however intense—to 
achieve an offensive missile capacity suf- 
ficient to overwhelm our ABM system and 
thereby achieve a first strike capability. 
All we need to do is to be certain that 
every time the Soviet Union adds an 
SS-9. or other offensive. missile. to its 
arsenal, we айа an offsetting inter- 
ceptor. 

If we make it perfectly clear that we 
intend to do this—if we make it clear 
that we wil match any pace they set— 
then the Soviet Union has three, and only 
three, alternative courses of action, 

First, it can decide against going for 
a first strike capability. 

Second, if it already has decided to go 
for that capability, it can reverse that 
decision. 

Third, the Soviet Union can push ahead 
on an attempt to match American re- 
sources and. determination—in which 
case the Soviet Union can ‘run itself 
right into bankruptcy. 

I hardly. need to emphasize that each 
of these three alternatives—whichever 
they. choose—is in our interest. This 
demonstrates the weakness of one famil- 
iar argument advanced against the ABM 
system. This is the argument that an 
ABM system will fail because the Soviet 
Union has, or is working to achieve, an 
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offensive missile arsenal sufficient to 
overwhelm our projected ABM system. 
This argument collapses of its own 
weight for the following reason. 

The ABM system is designed to pro- 
tect our second strike or retaliatory ca- 
pability. Therefore, the only possible 
reason why the Soviet Union would in- 
sist on an offensive capacity sufficient to 
overwhelm our ABM system and destroy 
our retaliatory capacity is that the So- 
viet leaders are determined to achieve a 
first strike capability. If this is the case— 
and I think it may be—then the case for 
building the ABM system becomes not 
only convincing but desperately urgent. 
In fact, then the whole debate reduces 
to one awesomely important question: 
How fast must we expand the ABM sys- 
tem to insure that the protective shield 
for our retaliatory capacity is always 
sufficient to cope with the Soviet Un- 
ion's ever-expanding offensive capacity? 

THE STRANGE ECONOMY OF THE PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. President, while considering ques- 
tions of economy, I must say that there 
are some very puzzling aspects about the 
pending amendment. 

For example, the amendment would 
strike $322.2 million in funds requested 
for work at Whiteman and Warren Air 
Force Bases. This is described by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Kentucky 
as a "saving"—page 27269 in the Au- 
gust 4 Recorp—but it is an odd form of 
économy. It leaves intact the $992.2 mil- 
lion authorization for continuation. of 
work on phase 1 at Malstrom Air Force 
Base in Montana, and Grand Forks Air 
Force Base in North Dakota, But if the 
purpose in halting phase II is to termi- 
nate—or begin terminating—the Safe- 
guard system, then what is the point in 
authorizing approximately three times 
as much money as the proposed amend- 
ment would strike? 

It is fair and pertinent to raise the 
question of whether the real intention 
of the pending amendment is to halt 
Safeguard altogether. After all, if phase 
II is found objectionable to the Senate, 
then it is perfectly-clear that the future 
of the entire Safeguard system is very 
much in doubt. i 

In this regard, Mr. President, I am 
frank to admit that I cannot get a clear 
understanding of exactly what are the 
intentions of the proponents of. this 
amendment. Do they want to halt phase 
II Safeguard? Do they think their 
amendment would halt research and 
development needed to perfect phase I 
Safeguard? Do they want their amend- 
ment to halt what they describe as the 
*momentum" of the Safeguard program? 

Last Tuesday—page 27269 in the 
Recorp of August 4—the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kentucky said this 
on the subject of the Cooper-Hart 
amendment and the matter of *momen- 
tum": 

Well over $1 billion was authorized for 
Safeguard in 1969. There is a carryover, as of 
May 31, of $224 million. These amounts, plus 
this year’s authorization, provide ample 
funds for work on the evolving prototype 
system at Malstrom and Grand Forks to keep 
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existing production lines intact, and, by 
maintaining forward momentum, would pro- 
vide ample bargaining strength for the SALT 
talks, the administration requires. 


But then the next day—page 27439 
in the Record of August 5—the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Michigan 
declared: 

Senator Cooper and I do not consider this 
amendment so much a compromise as а ra- 
tional, modest but important effort to help 
stem the ever escalating arms race and, spe- 
cifically, to stop the momentum of this par- 
ticular weapons system. 


Mr. President, I find this very puzzling, 
and I look forward to some clarifying re- 
marks from the distinguished and able 
Senators. There appears to be a mini- 
debate going on between the cosponsors 
of this amendment over the real purpose 
of the amendment and, pending a resolu- 
tion of that debate, I can only say what 
I think about their various positions. 

I agree with part of the position ad- 
vanced by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. Specifically, I agree 
with his contention that forward mo- 
mentum on Safeguard is required if the 
SALT negotiations are to progress. But 
I disagree with his belief that passage 
of his amendment would not destroy this 
momentum which we both think is re- 
quired. 

On the other hand, I agree with a 
portion of the opposing view advanced 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan. Specifically, I agree with his 
contention that the amendment spon- 
sored by the two Senators would work 
to “stop the momentum of this particu- 
lar weapons system.” 

Mr. President, there is one thing that 
has become clear since last year’s de- 
bate, it is that some persons who object 
to the Safeguard program are not ter- 
ribly selective in their criticism of it. 
That is, if one rebuts all specific criti- 
cisms of the Safeguard program—from 
doubts about feasibility, through fears 
about the political consequences of de- 
ployment—one still rums up against the 
fact that those who oppose this ABM 
program ‘would oppose any version of 
ABM system because they do not like 
the - idea of protecting land-based 
missiles; 

Now this position—which I do not 
hold—is intellectually defénsible, and is 
sincerely held by many honorable men 
of good will. But surely we can all agree 
that those who hold this position should 
not acquiesce in appropriating nearly a 
billion dollars for the first phase of a 
weapons system while at the same time 
fighting to strike less than a third of a 
billion dollars; when the effect of striking 
it would be to reduce the first phase to 
a doomed and impotent remnant of a 
system destined never to become opera- 
tional. 

It is fair and pertinent to raise this 
point because the language of the 
Cooper-Hart amendment is unclear as 
to whether the research, development, 
test, and evaluation funds intended for 
and needed by Safeguard are to be di- 
verted to development of a new dedicated 
hardsite defense system. If this is the 
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case, then there is a fundamental con- 
tradiction in the Cooper-Hart amend- 
ment. It spends with one hand for the 
Safeguard system which it is killing with 
the other hand. 


A NOTE ON THE QUESTION OF FEASIBILITY 


Mr. President, I now want to meet one 
recent suggestion that there are new and 
damaging scientific conclusions about 
Safeguard's ability to perform the func- 
tion for which it is designed. 

On July 31, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Kentucky and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Michigan 
held a press conference. At that time, ac- 
cording to the report in the New York 
Times, they charged that the Defense 
Department had “conceded” that the 
Safeguard system would not be effective 
in ‘protecting the Minuteman force 
against a Soviet attack. 

The headline on the Times story said: 
“ABM Critics Say Pentagon Agrees.” But 
а close reading of the story reveals some- 
thing different. What the two distin- 
guished Senators did was to take note of 
two quite unremarkable developments 
with regard to Safeguard deployment, 
and to infer from these developments 
that the Defense Department is worried 
about the effectiveness of Safeguard. 
This inference is quite mistaken, as I 
shall demonstrate. 

This is the relevant passage from the 
Times article in the edition of Saturday, 
August 1: 

The rebuttal of the opponents to the sys- 
tem is that eyen if the planned Safeguard 
worked perfectly, which they question, it 
would be incapable of blunting a Soviet 
attack. 

This contention, Senators Cooper and Hart 
suggested at a news conference, has been 
confirmed by recent Defense Department 
moves to change the Safeguard design in line 
with objections raised by critics last year. 

, Senator Cooper cited the following factors: 

The Defense Department has started work- 
ing on smaller cheaper radars for the Safe- 
guard system. One of the principal technical 
objections raised last year was that a Safe- 
guard site is now dependent upon one Missile 
Site Radar, which guides the Spartan and 
Sprint missiles to their targets. This radar, 
scientific critics argued was highly. vulner- 
&ble, and its elimination by one nuclear 
blast would neutralize the entire Safeguard 
site. 

In this year's request, the Defense Depart- 
ment has “conceded” that more short-range 
Sprint missiles are needed at the first two 
Safeguard sites in Montana and North 
Dakota approved last year by Congress. Last 
year. the Safeguard critics maintained that 
the Soviet Union could penetrate the system 
by exhausting the supply of Sprint missiles. 


; It is quite erroneous to describe these 
moves as “moves to change the Safe- 
guard design in line with objections 
raised by critics last year.” In fact, both 
of the developments described are long- 
standing aspects of Safeguard planning. 
Minuteman defense was designed as an 
option in the Sentinel system. Moreover, 
research and development on landsite 
defense has been going on for the last 
10 years. The smaller, cheaper radar is 
simply the object of a study that is part 
of prudent planning for future contin- 
gencies. Such radar would be built and 
deployed only if there is some need for 
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а subsequent program to go beyond Safe- 
guard. This subsequent program would 
only be necessary if the threat grows be- 
yond current projections. 

What is curious about the ABM ‘critics’ 
attack on this radar research is that 
they seem to be assuming that the radar 
will be built and deployed. This would 
seem to imply that they think the future 
threat to our Minuteman force will be 


very much greater than current pro-' 


jections indicate. This would seem to in- 
volve them in what is known as “worst 
case analysis.” And this is the sort of 
reasoning which, according to many 
ABM critics, is to blame for various of 
the world’s woes. 

Now consider the second development 
from which the two distinguished Sen- 
ators infer that the Defense Department 
thinks Safeguard will be ineffective. This 
is the deployment of additional Sprint 
missiles at the two Safeguard sites au- 
thorized last year. 

It is quite mistaken to suggest that 
the Defense Department has “conceded” 
а need for these Sprints. The truth of 
the matter is that the increase in the 
number of Sprints has been projected 
all along. The radars at these two sites 
are designed to service a certain num- 
ber—let us say “x” number—of inter- 
ceptors. The Malstrom and Grand Forks 
missile sites currently have “у” number 
of interceptors, such that "y" is a num- 
ber less than “x.” The Sprint missiles 
now being added are number “z,” this 
€ being the difference between “х” 
an “уг” 

Further, it should be understood that 
"y" is the number stipulated last year 
for Phase I, and “x” is the number stipu- 
lated last year for the Phase II level at 
the Phase I sites. In other words, the 
addition of the Sprint missile is nothing 
more than another step in preparing the 
sites Congress approved last year. It 
represents no departure from last year's 
Safeguard plans. 

PHASE П AS A REASONABLE COMPROMISE 

Mr. President, one reason why this 
year's debate has been less lengthy, less 
heáted and less divisive than last year's 
debate is that the Safeguard proposal 
before us is the product of three kinds 
of significant compromises. 

First, the number of new sites involved 
is substantially less than the number 
which the administration originaly in- 
dicated that it would like to see author- 
ized as part of Phase II. Thus, the pro- 
posal before us is judiciously designed to 
give our ABM system a safe and credible 
momentum which we will need, failing a 
useful SALT agreement. But this pro- 
posal does not commit us to the extent 
that it jeopardizes any plausible SALT 
agreement. 

Second, the proposal before us repre- 
sents & decision to forgo constructing 
even a thin area defense of our popula- 
tion. This decision is an act of the high- 
est statesmanship. It represents a will- 
ingess to be empathetic toward the Soviet 
Union. That is, it takes cognizance of 
the fact that at the moment an area 
ABM defense of our population could 
easily be misinterpreted by the Soviet 
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Union as part of an American drive to 
achieve a first strike capability. This 
year's proposal avoids any intimation of 
population defense planning, and thus 
aliays Soviet fears about American first 
strike intentions, 

The third form of compromise em- 
bodied in this proposal is less obvious, 
but may be even more significant, It also 
represents a decision to avoid any move 
that could be construed as provocative, 
and thus be dangerously destabilizing. 
This compromise involves а rejection of 
the idea of responding in kind to the 
Soviet Union's increases in offensive 
capacity. 

There are only two ways to preserve an 
assured deterrent in the face of mount- 
ing Soviet offensive capacity. One is to 
protect our deterrent with Safeguard. 
The other is to augment our offensive 
capacity. 

No Safeguard missile can hit the So- 
viet Union. All our offensive missiles can 
hit the Soviet Union. Any addition to the 
American offensive missile arsenal can 
be misinterpreted in the Soviet Union. 
Any such addition can be construed as 
another element in an emerging Ameri- 
can first strike capability. Therefore, the 
decision to respond to Soviet offensive 
capacity by increasing our defense repre- 
sents an American willingness to act 
with circumspection when dealing with 
the Soviet Union. It demonstrates a 
sensitivity toward Soviet fears which one 
wishes the Soviet officials would recip- 
rocate. 

In this regard, Mr. President, it is in- 
structive to cast our attention back 13 
months to last year’s debate on the ABM 
system. I want to call Senators’ atien- 
tion to the debate of July 9, and espe- 
cially to a colloquy that can be found on 
page 16907 of thè- Record. for that day. 
The colloquy was between my friend and 
colleague, the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado, and the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. The distinguished 
junior Senator from Washington had the 
floor at the time, and the colloquy went 
like this: 

Mr, Dominick, One of the things that has 
been of increasing concern to me is the 
semantic somersaults made in some areas of 
the country where people who say we have 
an overkill say we should not deploy the ABM 
because that would be provocative; and they 
say build more offensive weapons. That does 
not make sense to me. It seems to me that 
if we have an overkill, we should maintain 
the ability of that overkill to be used as 
needed. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, will the Senator 

eld? 
us Jackson. I yield to the Senator from 


Kentucky. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, I heard the 
statement of the able Senator from Colorado 
regarding the support by opponents of ABM 
of offensive weapons as an alternative, The 
distinguished Senator from Washington has 
made the same statement. In the testimony 
of Secretary Laird before the House commit- 
tee, he made a similar statement. 

It 1s said that those who oppose deploy- 
ment of the anti-ballistic missile system this 
year, a defensive system, favor additions of 
missiles to our offensive systems. I must say 
that is incorrect. The framework in which 
such a statement has been made is—that 1f а 
year from now the Soviets are proceeding 
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with the deployment of the SS-9, perhaps 
armed with MRV or MIRV, at that time, if 
necessary to protect our deterrent, we could 
protect our assured deterrent by building ad- 
ditional Minuteman missiles and additional 
Polaris or Poseidon-type submarines. That 
is the context in which such statements have 
been made, 


One thing must be noted about this 
statement made last July 9 by the distin- 


guished senior Senator from Kentucky. 
The hypothetical situation he outlined 
has come to pass. The Soviet Union is 
proceeding with the deployment of the 
SS-9. No one takes any pleasure from 
this grim fact. We all cherished the hope 
that the Soviet Union would show re- 
straint. But such hopes are a weak reed 
on which to lean one’s defense policy. 
And Soviet actions have turned this hope 
to ashes. 
A CAUTIONARY NOTE ABOUT IRRELEVANT 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Mr. President, there is some reason to 
fear that some persons might favor 
adopting the pending amendment just 
to demonstrate Senate free will. It has 
been apparent throughout the spring and 
summer that many Senators are anxious 
to have the Senate behave more asser- 
tively regarding matters pertaining to 
foreign policy. 

This is not an ignoble desire. I ap- 
plaud and share it in general, however, 
much I may disagree with some of its 
particular manifestations. But one thing 
is clear. The ABM should not become a 
pawn in some intragovernmental power 
struggle. 

It would be culpable shortsightedness 
for the Senate to sacrifice the ABM sys- 
tem as a gesture of defiance or as a sym- 
bolic act, asserting institutional rights. 
In this regard, I was disturbed when 
rereading last year’s debate to come upon 
a statement by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Arkansas. Senators will 
find on page 16911 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of July 9, 1969, a colloquy in 
which the junior Senator from Arkansas 
says the following: 

The real point of the debate is not the 
ABM as such. The whole point of the debate 
is an effort on the part of some Members of 
the Senate to reassert some control over the 
military department. 


God forbid that we lapse into such 
thinking in this serious time. 

Mr. President, the issue of who con- 
trols whom is not.only not the “whole” 
issue of the ABM debate; it is not an 
issue with the slightest relevance. The 
Senate cannot enhance its dignity or 
demonstrate its responsibility by allow- 
ing its decisions on matters of national 
security to be controlled by institutional 
anxieties. 

CONCLUSION: THE QUESTION OF SUFFICIENCY 

Mr. President, I think I have made 
clear why I think Phase II Safeguard is 
necessary. We cannot afford the luxury 
of being mistaken about this. 

Others may be able to afford that lux- 
ury, Mr. President—others who do not 
carry in their offices the power and re- 
sponsibility to vote and to determine the 
course of this country. But this is a 
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luxury that we in the Senate cannot 
afford. 

With regard to some complex and im- 
portant matters it may be inevitable and 
acceptable for understanding to come 
only in the distant future. But in mat- 
ters of basic strategic capability, this is 
neither necessary nor acceptable. 

In matters of such compelling urgency, 
we cannot afford any period when we see 
“as through a glass darkly.” 

In dealing with these matters we must 
always stand face to face with the facts, 
however, unpleasant they may be. We 
must ask ourselves some unpleasant 
questions. 

Has the Soviet Union become a more 
amicable member of the community of 
nations? If it has, the news has not got- 
ten through to the Czechoslovaks or the 
Israelis. 

Has the Soviet Union manifested 
peaceful intentions in its defense 
budget? If it has, the word has not got- 
ten through to the Soviet people, who 
are being forced to forgo the basic 
commodities of a healthy economy in 
order to purchase such nonconsumer 
goods as $9 billion worth of SS-9's. 

Has the Soviet Union recently done 
anything that would manifest a depar- 
ture from its established policy of piling 
offensive capacity on offensive capacity? 
If it has, the manifestations are not be- 
ing recorded on the face of the Soviet 
landscape, where earth is being turned 
on new offensive missile sites. 

Ihave recently compiled an interesting 
set of figures, comparing the relative 
strengths of the United States and the 
Soviet Union in strategic weapons. The 
figures compare our relative strength at 
two times—October 1962 and today. 

October 1962 is the central date in the 
history of modern strategic planning. It 
was then that the two superpowers 
played nuclear poker in earnest over the 
placement of Soviet offensive missiles in 
Cuba. It was then that we received a dra- 
matic, dangerous, and invaluable lesson 
in the value of à prudent, long-term de- 
fensive planning. It was then that the 
United States won a crucial victory that 
was made possible by the convincing na- 
ture of our superiority in strategic 
weapons. 

What has become of that superiority? 
The figures I have compiled give a sober- 
ing answer. The figures concern the five 
categories of strategic weapons. These 
categories are first-generation ICBM's, 
Minuteman-type ICBM's, which include 
the Soviet SS-1l's and SS-13's; very 
large ICBM’s, this category includes only 
the Soviet SS-9's; nuclear submarine 
missile launchers; and the bomber force, 
which includes bombers and tankers. 
These are the facts. 

I want to say, Mr. President, in case 
there be any question, that the figures I 
am using are accurate and unclassified. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fig- 
ures be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the figures 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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COMPARISON OF SOVIET AND U.S. ICBM's, SLBM's AND 
BOMBERS IN OCTOBER 1962 AND NOW 


Today (deployed or 

Late 1962 under HTC) 

Bomber force: 
Soviet 


United States. 
Ponds DE subs: 


United States.. 
Ist generation ICBM's: 
Soviet —SS-6, SS-7, 


About 200... About 200. 
About 1,440... 550. 


PME 25. 


About 40. About 220. 
About 100... 54. 


SS-8. 
United States— 
Atlas and Titan. 
Minuteman type: 
Soviet 


А an States.. 
Sov t. PE aor ye mias d. sc. Approaching 300. 
United States.............. dé. x ur. None. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Suffice it to say that in 
the bomber forces, the Soviet bomber 
force was about the same in 1962 as it 
is today. In 1962, we had 1,440. Today 
we have 550, or about a third of the 
1962 total. 

In Polaris-type submarines, the Rus- 
sians had none in 1962, They have about 
25 now. The United States had seven 
then, and about 41 now. 

In first generation ICBM's, the Rus- 
sians had about 40, and they now have 
more than four times that number. In 
the Atlas and Titan, we had about 100, 
and now we have approximately half 
that number. 

Of the Minuteman type, in 1962 the 
Russians had none and we had none. 
Today they have over 800 of the SS-11's 
and SS-13's, and we have approximately 
1,000. 

In the SS-9—the huge, big-bang vehi- 
cle about which I have spoken at length 
this afternoon—the Soviets had none in 
1962, and they are approaching 300 now. 
The United States had none then, and 
has none today. 

Mr. President, the lesson is clear. The 
strategic weapons superiority which was 
a matter of life and death in October 
1962, has now become tenuous suf- 
ficiency. Honorable men of good will can 
and do vigorously disagree as to whether 
this is a good thing. I do not want to 
examine the merits of the argument 
which holds that the possibility of a 
meaningful arms limitation agreement 
rests on an American willingness to 
acquiesce in the transformation of its 
superiority into mere sufficiency. But, I 
do want to suggest, with all the force I 
can summon, that we have done all that 
we can conscientiously do in order to 
assuage Soviet feelings of insecurity. 

Unfortunately, mutual restraint is not 
a game at which only one can play. And 
the other party to this anticipated 
game—the Soviet Union—has decided 
not to play at this time, This does not 
mean that we cannot be restrained. The 
proposal for phase II is a restrained re- 
sponse to grave threats. It is also neces- 
sary. I urge its passage, and the defeat 
of the pending amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am very happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator very highly for one 
of the best and most thorough exposi- 
tions I have ever heard. I say that as one 
who has been a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee since before this 
kind of weapon was a reality, or even in 
the planning stage. I commend the Sen- 
ator very highly for getting together 
these facts in the way he has marshaled 
them and focused them on the problem, 
leaving out the petty findings. 

As & member of the Appropriations 
Committee, where he is so valuable in 
many ways, he is most valuable on this 
subject, and I appreciate his efforts. I 
know he is one of the busiest Senators 
we have, and I especially appreciate his 
sacrifice in time on this issue. 

I want to point out one thing to the 
Senator, if I may. He clearly illustrates 
here, by these graphic figures, the con- 
trast between 1962 and 1970 in this field 
of weaponry by comparisons of our posi- 
tion with that of the Soviet Union. 

The bill, however, does not deal with 
1970. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is right. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator’s whole 
speech is underscored by the fact that 
this part of the bill deals with 1975 to 
1980. That is the period that we are 
having to prepare for, as the Senator so 
well knows. So it lends great strength to 
his speech, I think, to remember that he 
is having to project, and the Senator 
from Colorado is shooting for prepared- 
ness, not for today, but for 5 to 10 years 
from now. 

Now, though, is the only time we can 
act. A few years later, when we see what 
we should have done, it is too late. We 
have to look forward now, and prepare 
for those years ahead. 

I think the Senator’s speech will be 
a landmark, and I thank him again. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator very much. I value his 
remarks because of his great leadership, 
not only in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, but also in the defense planning of 
this country, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. No one else, 
I believe, is more knowledgeable than he 
is. I only hope that my own contribution 
today, in an attempt to dissect the argu- 
ments and discuss them rationally and 
reasonably, will be of some assistance in 
the determination of this issue. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dominick). In accordance with the pre- 
vious order, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MUSKIE) is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration's request for another bil- 
lion and a half dollars to expand the 
Safeguard ABM program is most dis- 
turbing. It is disturbing because by the 
administration's own policy guidelines 
this request should not have been made. 
It is disturbing because it comes at a 
time when pressing domestic needs de- 
mand that we in the Congress seek ways 
of safely reducing our military expendi- 
tures. But most of all, the request is 
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disturbing because it threatens to mini- 
mize the potential of the SALT talks 
currently taking place in Vienna. 

We should recall that those talks were 
planned in the hope of ending the nu- 
clear arms race, not merely controlling 
its rate of expansion. 

Both we and the Soviets have learned 
the costs and the dangers of attempting 
to win that race. We have both come to 
recognize that the runner in first place 
can never hope to open & comfortable 
lead over the runner in second place. 
And neither of us can fail to see that 
the finish line must be either à mutual 
halt or a mutual holocaust, 

The opening of the SALT talks, then, 
rested on three fundamental premises: 

First, that a situation existed in which 
both we and the Soviet Union had suf- 
ficient nuclear armaments to deter each 
other from launching a successful nu- 
clear attack; 

Second, that a situation existed in 
which both we and the Soviet Union 
were roughly equal. in nuclear tech- 
nology, and in the destructive power of 
deliverable nuclear warheads; and 

And third, that a situation existed in 
which both we and the Soviet Union rec- 
ognized that continuation of the arms 
race would burden the economies of both 
sides with enormous military expendi- 
tures, while providing neither side with 
increased security. 

That is why piling more ABM chips on 
the bargaining table in Vienna—by fur- 
ther testing and developing of offensive 
and defensive weapons systems—will, in 
my judgment, diminish the potential of 
& SALT agreement and possibly the 
achievement of any agreement at all. 

I voted against the ABM last year, be- 
cause I thought the chips on both sides 
were already piled high enough. 

Iam still of that persuasion, especial- 
ly since the chips have been piled even 
higher by both sides in recent months— 
first, by our initial ABM construction and 
our MIRV deployments—and second, 
by Soviet resumption of SS-9 con- 
struction and commencement of SS- 
11 multiple warhead testing. 

The fact is, of course, that the “bar- 
gaining chip" which the administration 
appears to deem so essential to its nego- 
tiating strategy was made available to 
the administration last year—the au- 
thorization of two ABM sites at Malm- 
strom Air Force Base and Grand Forks 
Air Force Base. 

It is appropriate to inquire why we are 
being asked to add stil another “bar- 
gaining chip" this year. Let us look at the 
administration's own guidelines of a year 
ago. On March 14, 1969, the President 
stated that the program would “Фе re- 
viewed annually from the point of view 
of first, technical developments; second, 
the threat; and third, the diplomatic con- 
text including any talks on arms limita- 
tion." 

All three criteria, I submit, now argue 
against providing the additional “bar- 
gaining chip." 

Representatives of the administration 
have practically admitted that defend- 
ing our ICBM's with Safeguard makes 
sense only against a very limited, and 
therefore unlikely, Soviet threat. The 
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technical outlook has not only failed to 
improve, but it has in fact worsened. And 
the administration has demonstrated 
through actual expenditures and public 
statements that the cost of Safeguard 
has risen and will continue to increase. 

Turning to the second criterion, what 
is the "threat" today, as against a year 
ago? 

The pace and character of Soviet mis- 
sile buildups over the past year have 
fallen below the administration's esti- 
mates. We are given to understand that 
no new construction of SS-9 ICBM sites 
took place for a 9-month period starting 
last August. Similarly, the latest official 
estimated date for a Chinese ICBM de- 
ployment is now further away than it was 
last year. Our overall deterrent posture, 
therefore, is not endangered. 

As to the third criterion laid down by 
the President, has the negotiating situa- 
tion with respect to SALT deteriorated to 
the point that we now need to build up 
our nuclear arms? 

The facts are that last year no one 
knew whether SALT would actually be- 
gin; that today both sides are in the 
midst of these vital negotiations and we 
hear reports that an agreement is in 
sight—an agreement which may ban 
ABM's or severely restrict them. Yet, 
rather than exercising restraint, as sug- 
gested by its own criterion, the adminis- 
tration seems to be using this situation to 
justify an expansion of our ABM pro- 
gram—an expansion which would make 
the goal of negotiating limits on nuclear 
armaments far more difficult to attain. 

The administration argues that we 
must move forward with Safeguard in 
order to “negotiate from strength." Why, 
then, was phase I of Safeguard limited to 
two sites? Why did we exercise restraint 
before the talks began, only to escalate 
Safeguard when the prospects of agree- 
ment are said to be bright? 

This kind of perverse persuasion over- 
looks what seems to me a key factor in 
the SALT talks—the necessity for at 
least rough parity—recognized by both 
powers—as an indispensable condition 
to successful negotiations. 

Any development which threatens to 
upset that condition can only jeopardize 
the talks. 

Our sincerity in wanting to limit stra- 
tegic arms could be called into question 
if we expand our ABM immediately after 
deploying our first MIRV's. The Soviets 
could find it hard to avoid making 
countermoves. It is certainly plausible to 
view the resumption of SS-9 construc- 
tion, new SS-11 testing and FOBS de- 
velopment as the first signs of just such a 
reaction. 

Together the administrations MIRV 
and ABM decisions can undercut the 
present nuclear parity that made United 
States-Soviet negotiations possible. An 
apparent willngness to stabilize this 
strategic relationship brought the Soviets 
to SALT. A parallel willingness is in our 
own self interest. In such circumstances 
expansion of Safeguard at this time 
could make a meaningful agreement at 
SALT much more difficult to obtain and 
could increase the chance that the talks 
might fail. All the risks in such a move 
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run against the prospects of an agree- 
ment. 

In April the Senate went on record 
overwhelmingly endorsing a resolution 
for a comprehensive strategic freeze in- 
cluding a ban on ABM's and MIRV's. At 
that time, I presented a specific proposal 
for a mutual interim strategic standstill 
consistent with this resolution. With 
our deployment of MIRV’s we have al- 
ready jeopardized the opportunity for a 
broad agreement. Moving ahead with 
Safeguard could well close the door com- 
pletely. 

By ignoring the Senate resolution, the 
administration seems to be saying that 
it prefers only a limited agreement. How 
else can we explain the administration's 
reluctance to defer our MIRV deploy- 
ments and its lack of candor in not dis- 
closing months ago the Soviet's signifi- 
cant suspension of new SS-9 sites? 

Despite the Senate's expressed interest 
and obvious responsibility in these mat- 
ters, the administration has all but kept 
us in the dark about the Vienna talks. 

In the pending bill we have a clear 
opportunity to examine and test the ad- 
ministration's strategic and tactical wis- 
dom. The Armed Services Committee's 
action in removing the "area" defense 
portion of the administration's ABM 
request does not go far enough, although 
it is а step in the right direction. 

Our aim in evaluating Safeguard 
should be to maximize the potential ben- 
efits of SALT. For a meaningful SALT 
agreement stands to be our best defense 
and the most effective way of enhancing 
our security. 

Let me examine these points in detail. 

I. SAFEGUARD: MORE QUESTIONABLE 
PERFORMANCE AT GREATER COST 

Last year, in the face of criticisms by 
an impressive array of scientists, the ad- 
ministration maintained that Safeguard 
could do the job it was supposed to do. 
For example, many distinguished scien- 
tists argued that the Soviets would have 
little trouble attacking ABM radars and 
thus blinding the entire system. But the 
administration brushed aside such criti- 
cism. This year, however, Defense De- 
partment officials admit that these radars 
might well be vulnerable. In fact, they 
have budgeted funds for research and de- 
velopment of better site radars. 

The administration also now effec- 
tively admits that Safeguard as enyi- 
sioned wil be unable to handle likely 
future Soviet threats. In his fiscal year 
1971 posture statement, Secretary Laird 
stated: 

If the Soviets deploy a MIRV on the SS-9, 
improve their ICBM accuracy, and do not 
stop building SS-0's at this time... we 
would then be faced in the mid-70's with & 
threat which is much too large to be han- 
dled by the level of defense envisioned in 
the Safeguard system, without substantial 
improvement and modification. 


By the Secretary's own estimates, the 
Soviet capacity to mount such a threat — 
and to render Safeguard obsolete—is 
likely. 

The cost-inefficiency of Safeguard is 
also apparent. Nongovernmental experts 
have calculated that the minimum price 
of defending one Minuteman ICBM 
would run between $20 and $25 million, 
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while the ICBM itself is valued at $3 
million. Moreover, the Soviets could off- 
set any effect of Safeguard with offen- 
sive weapons and penetration aids at a 
fraction of Safeguard's cost. 

Many scientists therefore argue that, 
even if SALT fails, alternative ways of 
maintaining a sufficient retaliatory ca- 
pacity in the future should be considered 
before moving forward any further with 
Safeguard missile defenses. This is rea- 
son enough for halting Safeguard de- 
ployment at the present time. 

No wonder the administration is ac- 
tively exploring other alternatives and 
is budgeting approximately $160 million 
for development of land-mobile ICBM's, 
“super-hardened” missile silos, and ad- 
vanced sea-based missile systems, 

П. THE SOVIET THREAT 


Let us examine the administration's 
alarm about a Soviet SS-9 threat. Ap- 
parently, no new SS-9 construction was 
undertaken by the Soviets between Au- 
gust 1969 and June of this year. 

The administration's apparent wor- 
ries about a major SS-9 threat that the 
SS-9's will be refitted to carry MIRV's. 
Last year, it was estimated that the 
Soviets could have simple MIRV's de- 
ployed in 1970 and the more sophisti- 
cated MIRV's as early as mid-1972. But 
there have been no indications that the 
Soviets did in fact deploy MIRV's last 
year, and there have been no statements 
to suggest that they have even flight- 
tested a MIRV. Since MRV's are con- 
sidered a technological prelude to 
MIRV’s, it seems even less likely that 
the Soviets can begin deploying the lat- 
ter by 1972. 

Finally, let us not forget that ICBM’s 
represent only a fraction of our deter- 
rent power, Our fleet of 656 Polaris mis- 
siles on 41 submarines, for example, is 
viewed by the administration as being 
safe from any attacks the Soviets could 
conceivably launch in the foreseeable 
future. 

In the case of the supposed Chinese 
threat, the speculation is still more far- 
fetched. Last year's estimate of a pos- 
sible Chinese ICBM level of 10 to 25 
by 1975 assumed an initial ICBM test 
firing in 1970. No firing has yet occurred. 
Moreover, in his fiscal year 1971 posture 
statement, Secretary Laird admitted 
that a force of 10 to 25 Chinese ICBM’s 
is now more likely sometime in 1977 or 
1978—a “slippage” of more than 2 years. 

Insofar as possible deployment of Chi- 
nese ICBM's is concerned, a “thin” ABM 
for the United States is not needed to 
cope with this contingency. Our massive 
deterrent capabilities are clearly more 
than sufficient to dissuade Chinese lead- 
ers from launching a nuclear attack. 

The fact that official cost estimates 
for Safeguard have increased makes the 
request to proceed with Safeguard now 
all the more questionable. Even the ad- 
ministration no longer denies the like- 
lihood of future “cost growth” for a 
technically suspect system directed to 
meet a no less suspect threat. 

This year, for example, estimates for 
the ful Safeguard deployment are up by 
$1.6 billion over last year. The official 
cost estimate of this Minuteman defense 
system now stands at $10.7 billion. But 
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this figure, the so-called "DOD acqui- 
sition cost" does not include AEC costs 
related to nuclear warheads, operation 
and maintenance expenses, or the many 
indirect support costs. 

Even without “cost growth," the true 
cost of Safeguard could easily run above 
$20 billion. And the full price of the 
four-site Minuteman defense package 
alone—based on a DOD acquisition cost 
of $6.5 billion—would be at least $11 
billion. 

ІІ. THE ABM: A THREAT TO SALT 


Last year, no one could be certain 
whether the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks would in fact begin and, if they 
did, whether progress could be made. 
These were the very real uncertainties 
which appeared to underlie the Presi- 
dent’s statement that future safeguard 
ABM decisions should and would be re- 
viewed in light of SALT. Today, with the 
Helsinki talks behind us and the Vienna 
talks in progress, it appears that both 
sides are seriously seeking ways to con- 
tain the strategic competition on a mu- 
tually acceptable basis. 

At the same time, the administration's 
present request to expand Safeguard 
threatens to sharply restrict the range 
of attainable agreements. It threatens 
to sweep away the conditions of parity 
which apparently brought the Soviets to 
the negotiating table and which make 
any enduring agreement possible. 

The administration argues that the 
more we deploy the ABM, the more we 
can negotiate from strength in Vienna. 
That argument, in my judgment, is both 
& tactical and a strategic mistake. 

What will Moscow's response be if we 
forge ahead with Safeguard on the heels 
of our MIRV deployment? We cannot be 
certain, but we can make educated 
guesses in terms of negotiating strategy 
and weapons development. 

On the negotiating front, the Soviets 
could conceiyably shift to a harder line. 
A $1.5 billion request for expanding a 
system which is clearly a candidate for 
limitation at SALT may be viewed by 
the Soviets as evidence that the United 
States intends to either legitimize ABM 
deployment under a SALT agreement, or 
to trade the ABM for reciprocal conces- 
sions. 

Under either interpretation, the 
groups within the Kremlin power struc- 
ture arguing against SALT, or giving it 
very low priority, may well be strength- 
ened. Rather than induce Soviet nego- 
tiators to accept meaningful limitations 
on their SS-9 deployments, the admin- 
istration’s use of Safeguard as a “bar- 
gaining chip" may be more likely to 
stimulate Soviet missile expansions—to 
counter our new chip with another chip 
of their own. 

In April, the Pentagon announced that 
we would begin deploying the Mirv—a 
weapon which many of us in the Senate 
had hopefully thought our negotiators 
in Vienna would try to ban. The Penta- 
gon began deploying this destabilizing 
new weapon in June. It has since an- 
nounced that Poseidon Mirv's will be 
deployed on our submarines in December, 
and that a contract has been let for con- 
struction of a new strategic bomber—the 
B-1. For those of us who have ques- 
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tioned these moves, the recent Soviet re- 
sumption of the SS-9 missile program 
therefore comes as no surprise. 

Continued deployment of Safeguard 
will almost certainly mean further Soviet 
increase in offensive missile construc- 
tion—both land- and sea-based—and 
in multiple warhead tests. After all, So- 
viet planners faced with an expanding 
ABM may well feel the need to maintain 
their deterrent as a “hedge” against the 
possibility that SALT might fail. The 
administration justified our MIRV by 
contending that we had to fear an en- 
larged Soviet ABM growing out of their 
small and vulnerable Moscow defense. 
Would it be surprising if the Soviet now 
reacted similarly? 

In addition to offensive buildups, the 
Soviets could also react to Safeguard 
by carrying forward their own ABM pro- 
gram. While strategic analysts may 
cringe, the political logic here is sim- 
ple. The Soviets might rationalize more 
ABMs for three reasons—to bargain 
away our ABM, to be able to match our 
ABM under some kind of SALT accom- 
modation, and to avoid being '"second- 
best" in ABM if SALT fails. 

Uncertainties and ambiguities in our 
words and our deeds would have to be 
resolved by the Soviets in a manner con- 
sistent with their own security. 

Even though the first phases of Safe- 
guard constitute a relatively small de- 
ployment, the Soviets would have a justi- 
fiable concern that a Minuteman defense 
system is simply a first step to & larger 
one with nationwide coverage, which 

,could pose a threat to their deterrent. 
Regardless of our own doubts about 
Safeguard's effectiveness, they could not 
ignore the technological fact that the 
radar network, production base, and 
long-range Spartan missiles associated 
with a Minuteman defense system make 
an expanded capacity feasible. And they 
could not easily distinguish between de- 
ployments geared for ICBM defense and 
deployments supporting area defense. 

Furthermore, the Soviets could not be 
expected to trust our good intentions 
when it comes to curtailing Safeguard. 
For they undoubtedly would appreciate 
the difficulty of trying to halt a military 
system once deployment has begun. 
Moreover, an area ABM defense pur- 

_portedly directed against China would 
make no sense at all as a “bargaining 
chip” with the Soviets. 

The administration’s posture on Safe- 
guard is all the more inexplicable when 
viewed in the light of probable SALT out- 

- comes. If the talks to date indicated that 
an agreement would permit fairly high 
ABM levels, one might begin to under- 
stand the administration’s argument 
that the decision to continue with Safe- 
guard is consistent with SALT. 

But quite the opposite indication has 
been reported in the press, and at least 
unofficially verified from many knowl- 

 edgeable quarters. At most, it looks as if 
SALT might come out with very low 

` ABM levels, perhaps limited to protec- 
tion of Moscow and Washington. There 
is also still reason to hope and work for 

& complete ABM ban. Such ABM agree- 

ments might well be negotiated with the 

Soviets. Reports from SALT suggest that 
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they favor a total ABM ban or at most 
very low permitted levels. 

The reversal of Soviet attitude on 
ABM's is one of the great ironies of the 
nuclear age. Throughout the 1960's, we 
based our policies on the premise that 
ABM's were costly and destabilizing 
while the Soviets seemed to believe the 
contrary. Adding up the administration's 
statements on the importance of ABM's 
and its request for funds, we may now 
have a topsy-turvy situation where the 
Soviets appear to be more interested in 
limiting ABM’s than we are. 

The net result of these moves. and 
countermoves can only be harmful to 
SALT. Rather than bringing both sides 
toward agreement, the administration's 
negotiating tactics are moving both sides 
away from an acceptance of parity and 
diminishing the likelihood of reaching 
meaningful limitations. 

An atmosphere of sincerity so essential 
to progress can turn into one of hostility 
and polemics. As ABM's increase and of- 
fensive force levels rise again. The range 
of possible agreements will narrow, thus 
leaving the negotiators with less and less 
to talk about. We would risk losing the 
opportunity for a comprehensive agree- 
ment which could significantly curtail 
the arms competition. And all that might 
be left would be an agreement with limits 
placed on numbers of offensive launch- 
ers, perhaps no ban on MIRV’s, and 
ABM’s set at agreed levels—in short, no 
qualitative restrictions or meaningful 
reductions. 

That is why, when SALT resumed in 
Vienna last April, I proposed a mutual 
6-month freeze on the testing of multi- 
ple warhead missiles and the deployment 
of strategic offensive and defensive weap- 
ons systems. I offered this as a negoti- 
ator's pause—to halt the arms race in 
all its dimensions so that both sides 
could determine whether a continuing 
freeze would be feasible and whether it 
would facilitate more complex and en- 
during agreements. At that time, the 
Senate overwhelmingly endorsed a reso- 
lution calling for a comprehensive nu- 
clear weapons freeze, 

But these suggestions were ignored, 
and the administration has instead 
moved in exactly the opposite direction. 
The President chose not to defer our 
MIRV deployments. He is going forward 
with advanced research and develop- 
programs for bombers and missiles. And 
he has requested funds for expansion of 
our ABM. 

An agreement permitting even lim- 
ited ABM’s and MIRV’s would be far 
less effective than a broader plan. It 
would codify the balance at higher ra- 
ther than lower levels. It would be more 
difficult to verify than an agreement 
which prohibited these systems com- 
pletely. 

It may be that the administration 
does not want a comprehensive meas- 
ure, but is more than willing to settle 
for a limited one. Why else has it moved 
forward with major programs which the 
negotiators are seeking to limit? Why 
else did the administration fail to in- 
form us that the Soviets had halted new 
SS-9 construction last August? 

But even now there is a chance for 
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a MIRV ban. It is we who have begun 
deployment of MIRV, not the Soviets. 
We should be prepared to halt our pro- 
gram and remove the few MIRV’s al- 
ready deployed within the context of 
an appropriate agreement. 

To be sure, а carefully-designed, 
though limited, agreement would be bet- 
ter than none. But we need not settle 
for second-best now. We can at least 
have a shot at the best. We can control 
our own ABM program to preserve the 
option for à broad measure of agree- 
ment and maximize the chance of a dra- 
matic and meaningful success at SALT. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr, President, wil the 
Senator from Maine yield at that point? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Is the Senator suggesting 
that we should unilaterally disband our 
efforts to develop a MIRV without exact- 
ing anything in exchange? 

Mr. MUSKIE. No. I have suggested, in 
the remarks I have just made, that we 
halt deployment of MIRV at this point. 
The weapons system has already been 
developed. I take it that it has been de- 
veloped satisfactorily, since we have de- 
ployed it. I recommended, almost a year 
ago—last fall—that the first step we 
ought to recommend at SALT, in Vienna, 
should be a mutual halt to further de- 
velopment and deployment of any of- 
fensive or defensive weapons for 6 
months, as a negotiator's pause, so that 
we would not be caught in the trap of 
escalating nuclear arms of one kind or 
another, offensive or defensive, on. both 
sides, to the point that it would be dif- 
ficult to reach agreement on a halt, let 
alone a rollback to some reasonable and 
responsible level. 

Mr. TOWER. Is the Senator suggest- 
ing that we initiated the arms race, that 
we are primarily responsible for escala- 
tion—in other words, that the Soviets 
are not equally responsible for escalating 
the arms race, that it is we who are 
doing so? 1 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I made no 
such evaluation. The arms race probably 
started with Adam and Eve. 

We are talking about stabilizing the 
nuclear arms race, having once reached 
rough parity with one another. 

That, І take it, is the objective of the 
administration. That, I take it, is the 
objective of the Senator from Texas. 
That is my objective. ! 

My difference with the administration 
is that I think, having reached rough 
parity, we should try to stay at that level 
for à reasonable time until we have ex- 
plored the possibility of SALT. 

Mr. TOWER. In other words, the Sen- 
ator contends that we should do that 
whether the Russians do it or not. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, let me 
point out that I understand the Russians 
halted the deployment of SS-9's and did 
not resume it until this June. In that 9 
months, we moved on through deploy- 
ment of MIRV and through beginning 
construction of an ABM system, During 
that 9-month period, there was activity 
on our part that was unmatched by the 
Russians, to which they responded with 
the resumption of their SS-9 program. 

Mr. TOWER. Has the United States 
tested the Fractional Orbital Bomb Sys- 
tem—FOBS? 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, may I 
say that undoubtedly, on both sides, each 
side is exploring new developments that 
the other side has not touched. 

If we undertake to wait for a SALT 
agreement until each side has fully ex- 
plored the number of initiatives it has 
undertaken, we will never get an agree- 
ment on stabilizing the nuclear arms 
race. 

At some point we had to achieve rough 
parity—and I have used that word ad- 
visedly—and that may have created some 
risks. It will take intelligent, alert, and 
informed evaluation to maintain that 
kind of rough parity. 

That is what moved both sides to en- 
gage in the SALT talks. That made the 
SALT talks possible. 

We ought not to upset the balance or 
risk upsetting the balance in the course 
of the talks. 

Mr. TOWER, Does the Senator from 
Maine believe that our decision to initi- 
ate Phase 1 of the Safeguard system was 
а positive inhibition on our effort to ar- 
rive at some sort of meaningful agree- 
ment in the SALT talks? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I do not 
know that one would state my position as 
a belief. I do not have recourse to the in- 
telligence estimates which would give me 
the basis for a belief. I have an idea, 
however, that the talks moved forward in 
spite of the decision made last year and 
not because of it. There were indica- 
tions before the Senate acted. 

Mr. TOWER. But the Senator will 
concede that there were dire predictions 
that SALT would never come about if 
we adopted Phase I of the ABM. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I heard predictions to- 
day. There will always be predictions. It 
is a serious debate involving a serious 
policy question about national security. 
To a great extent those of us not in the 
administraton are operating in the dark 
and perhaps those inside the administra- 
tion are also operating in the dark. 

Dire predictions remain. They are not 
always borne out. I am afraid that we 
have to proceed on our best judgments, 
on the present evaluation of the situation 
as it exists. 

I did not make dire predictions last 
year. But I felt that the decision to move 
ahead with the first phase of Safeguard 
was not a wise step to take. That step has 
been taken now. We have to evaluate it. 
I am willing to do so on the basis of the 
administration’s own guidelines which I 
evaluated in the beginning of my remarks 
before the Senator from Texas came to 
the floor. Using the administration’s own 
guidelines of a year ago, deployment of 
phase II is not justified. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration does not seem to feel that 
the decision to proceed with phase II of 
the Safeguard would be somehow an 
inhibition or disadvantage insofar as it 
would prevent a successful conclusion of 
the SALT talks. 

Does the Senator from Maine have 
some intelligence that would lead him to 
believe otherwise, that is superior to that 
of the administration’s? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President,-if the 
administration believed that deploying 
phase II of Safeguard would end the 
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SALT talks and it still proceeded to re- 
sume deployment, I would be shocked. 
Of course, I believe that the administra- 
tion believes in its position. I do not have 
any intelligence with regard to this 
matter at all. I have not been advised by 
the administration of the status of the 
Vienna talks. I am not in as informed a 
position as I would like to be to evaluate 
this with respect to the Soviet attitude 
on the talks. 

I can only proceed on the basis of 
consultations with people who have been 
close to the matter for years and who 
understand its implications better than 
I did, and perhaps better than I still do, 
and on their ideas and evaluation of the 
moves on both sides. 

Mr. TOWER. Has the Senator read 
the classified testimony given before the 
subcommittee of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee by Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Nitze on the SALT talks? 

Mr, MUSKIE. No, I have not. 

Mr. TOWER. I would suggest that the 
Senator read it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I would be happy to do 
so. 
Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, do I un- 
derstand that the position of the Sen- 
ator from Maine is that the SS-9, which 
the Soviets apparently stopped deploying 
for a period of 8 or 9 months, was re- 
sumed by the Soviets because the United 
States proceeded with phase I of the 
ABM? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I stated 
the facts. The SALT talks began last 
year, after the Senate had voted on the 
ABM. Yet, from August until June, the 
Soviets discontinued new deployments of 
SS-9s. In the next 9-month period, de- 
spite the fact that several in the Senate 
and in the country urged that we halt 
MIRV deployment or at least delay 
MIRV deployment, we went ahead with 
that system. In July, the Soviets re- 
sumed deployment of the SS-9's. 

Those are the facts. I think that the 
conclusion that the Soviet action on the 
SS-9's was in response to the steps we 
had taken in that 9-month period is 
more logical than any other conclusion 
I have read or heard as to their reason. 
Maybe the Senator from Iowa has a bet- 
ter reason. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Maine has been responsive to 
my question, and I appreciate that. But 
if the Senator wants to pursue that kind 
of logic, we can say that since the SS-9 
was stopped for a few months, we had 
the World Series baseball games and we 
had the Redskins playing a lot of foot- 
ball games. Why, since those are the 
facts, would I necessarily conclude that 
those facts had any reference to the re- 
sumption of the SS-9 deployment? 

I would say that the mere fact that 
we proceeded with the first stage of the 
ABM, which will take several years to 
complete, is certainly no basis for saying 
that the Soviets therefore began the re- 
sumption of the SS-9, I cannot see the 
relevancy of it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
sure that the Senator cannot. I assure 
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the Senator that I do not reach my con- 
clusion on this matter because of the 
playing of some baseball games. The 
Senator's remarks regarding my logic is 
his personal privilege. I suggest it is not 
as anomolous a sequence of events as 
the Senator from Iowa logic might seem 
to suggest. 

Mr. MILLER. May I say to the Sen- 
ator: 

Mr. MUSKIE. In the absence of Soviet 
activity for 9 months, which was fol- 
lowed by resumption of the deployment 
of the SS-9, following action we took in 
that period to change our posture offen- 
sively and defensively, I say it is a proper 
conclusion to reach. I have heard similar 
logic used on the Senator's side of this 
argument. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. Under the 
previous order, the Chair is to recognize 
the Senator from Washington at this 
time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Maine may have 5 additional min- 
utes so we may conclude our colloquy. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, if I am 
going to have 5 minutes of time, I would 
like to finish my speech. We are proceed- 
ing, in any case, on the time of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington. I 
would not ask for time for either pur- 
pose without the agreement of the Sen- 
ator from Washington, who has been 
most generous in yielding his place to 
me this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Iowa? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

Mr. MUSKIE. I hope I may have some 
of that time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I know the 
Senator wishes to finish his speech. My 
point is that I do not believe the Senator 
made a valid argument by saying that 
during this 9-month period a fact took 
place. The fact that took place was that 
the ABM first stage was commenced, and 
it will be years before it is completed so 
that the Soviets would have any basis 
for increasing their SS-9 capability. I 
do not believe the Senator’s point is well 
taken. 

It would be unfortunate if he based 
his conclusion on this amendment by the 
mere fact that the first stage of a long- 
time ABM program commenced during 
that 9-month program. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I have 
42 pages of reasons for my position. My 
reasons are not limited to the one with 
which the Senator disagrees. Also, the 
RECORD will show the Senator’s opinion 
of my logic, and my opinion. I guess we 
should leave it at that. 

Mr. President, I shall quickly wrap up 
the remainder of my prepared remarks. 

IV. THE CHOICE WE FACE 


The administration's fiscal year 1971 
budget request of $1.45 billion is for the 
purpose of first, continuing deployment 
of Safeguard sites at the Minuteman 
complexes authorized last year; second, 
initiating deployment of another site 
at a third Minuteman complex; and 
third, preparing five additional ABM 
sites, one more at a Minuteman complex 
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and four around the country as "area" 
defense. 

If this request is granted, the Safe- 
guard ABM program will have received 
appropriations totaling over $3 billion. 

Of course, if the money were needed 

to buy us needed security, it would be 
worth it. But, as we have seen—by the 
&dministration's own statements and 
measured against its own guidelines— 
further Safeguard deployment at this 
time is neither necessary nor appropriate 
to preserve our deterrent. And it poses 
the gravest danger to real success at 
‘SALT. 
! Looking at the larger budget items 
fassociated with the fiscal year 1971 re- 
Qquest, we see a requested authorization 
lof $1.027 billion to pay for continued 
'procurement, construction, and direct 
fsupport of the two phase I sites, and 
'$298.4 million to begin construction of a 
'third Minuteman defense site. Full de- 
'ployment of the administration “pack- 
'age" for Minuteman defense—which 
'adds to a fourth site—would eventually 
‘cost a minimum of $6.5 billion by DOD 
'accounting but almost twice this amount 
fin total real costs. 

The smallest item in the ABM request 
for this year is $40 million to begin ad- 
vance preparation of five additional 
ABM sites. Four of those sites would be 
designated as area defense against 
China. But such a defense means an ulti- 
mate goal of eight area sites for the con- 
tinental United States—at a total cost of 
at least $8.5 billion—plus sites for Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

The Armed Services Committee has 
recommended authorization for the Safe- 
guard sites located at Minuteman com- 
plexes, and has rejected the request for 
“area” defense sites. These recommen- 
dations make better sense in terms of 
their impact on SALT than the adminis- 
tration’s request. By eliminating the ad- 
ministration’s request for a start on the 
area ABM sites, the Armed Services 
Committee has performed a great serv- 
ice to the American public and to the 
possible success of SALT. 

But, as I have pointed out, the com- 
mittee recommendation does not go far 
enough: 

Continued Safeguard construction of 
any kind runs the risk of ruining SALT, 
or at the very least, severely restricting 
the range of negotiation. 

The ability of Safeguard to perform 
as designed and to cope with a serious 
Soviet threat is highly questionable. 

The total cost for even a marginal 
amount of short-lived Minuteman pro- 
tection will be enormous. 

And if SALT results in a ban on ABM 
or a low ABM level perhaps limited to 
Washington and Moscow, Minuteman 
defense efforts would have been incredi- 
bly wasteful, or at best only highly 
inefficient. 

Finally, it is wishful thinking to be- 
lieve that approving essentially the en- 
tire budget request for Minuteman de- 
fense this year will diminish future de- 
mands for area defense. The logic of 
weapons development does not work that 
way. 

For these reasons, we must explore 
other alternatives. 
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Even as we explore these alternatives, 
we must urge the administration to let 
the Congress and the public know the 
progress and the prospects in Vienna. 
The administration’s reluctance to do 
so makes intelligent cooperation most 
difficult. 

The Senate’s authority in this area 
cannot be denied. Its interest and judg- 
ment are refiected in resolution 211. And 
its desire to relate military procurement 
request to foreign policy is a responsible 
one, 

Of course, we cannot dictate from the 
sidelines the particular negotiating tac- 
tics to be best employed at the SALT 
talks in Vienna. Indeed, because the ad- 
ministration has undertaken no sufficient 
consultation with the Congress, we have 
no complete picture of how these nego- 
tiations stand. But we do know enough 
to be able to reach the sound and sensible 
judgment that neither our national secu- 
rity nor the prospects for effective con- 
trol over strategic arms competition can 
be well served by the expansion of Safe- 
guard at this time. 

The question before us, then, is what 
further restrictions, if any, are appro- 
priate at a time when we are engaged in 
an effort to put an end to this costly and 
dangerous expansion of strategic forces. 

The logical alternative at this critical 
stage of SALT would be to withhold any 
further funds for ABM deployment and 
limit expenditures to the continuation of 
a research and development program. If, 
indeed, it is the fear of an ABM that 
motivates the Soviet negotiators, then 
this action could in no sense weaken our 
bargaining position. Obviously, the So- 
viets would have to recognize that ABM 
deployment could be renewed or even en- 
larged if the negotiations should fail. 

The denial of any funds for deploy- 
ment would prevent further erosion of a 
truly meaningful SALT agreement and 
avoid wasting money in the event that 
SALT succeeds in banning or tightly lim- 
iting ABM’s. Research and development 
efforts would focus on carefully testing 
ABM components, exploring the effec- 
tiveness of Safeguard, and looking for 
better technical solutions. 

This is the choice that logic and rea- 
son would dictate. Nevertheless, the ad- 
ministration has continued to argue that 
continuation of ABM deployment is es- 
sential as a “bargaining chip” in the 
SALT negotiations. 

Even accepting this argument—which 
I find most unpersuasive—there is no 
justification for going beyond deploy- 
ment at the two sites authorized last 
year. This is the alternative that has 
been introduced as an amendment by 
Senators Cooper and Hart. Since it aims 
in the direction of arms control, I shall 
vote for this amendment. 

It preserves fully the “bargaining 
chip” which the administration claims it 
needs in Vienna. It should satisfy those 
Senators concerned about maximum 
success at SALT but unwilling to support 
a total rejection of the administration’s 
request. But it adds no more chips to our 
side of the table—chips that could and 
probably would be matched on the other 
side—chips that neither side may, there- 
after, be willing to give up, even to 
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achieve an effective agreement. This 
chip escalation is now taking place, even 
as both sides talk in Vienna. The 
Cooper-Hart amendment, however, rec- 
ognizes that the way to slow down the 
arms race is not first to speed it up. 

Given our powerful and secure deter- 
rent forces, in the sea as well as on land 
and in the air, there is no threat which 
makes expanded deployment of Safe- 
guard either wise or necessary. Indeed, 
since SALT has the potential of further 
improving our security, any move to 
make it pay off is clearly in our interest. 

Some years ago, Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer drew the picture of two scor- 
pions, locked in a bottle, aware that a 
sting by either of them would mean the 
death of both of them. The question we 
must, therefore, address ourselves to in 
the Senate is not how to accumulate 
more sting, but rather how to open the 
bottle. 

Mr. President, as we review the per- 
suasive scientific and diplomatic argu- 
ments against the ABM, I would like to 
draw attention to the opposition to the 
proposed weapons systems of a group of 
concerned citizens in Maine. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the names of the 
signers and their petition be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To THE CONGRESS: STOP THE ANTI-BALLISTIC 
MISSILE SYSTEM 

It's Ineffective—It's Dangerous—It's 
Wasteful—a threat to world peace. 

We strongly oppose deployment of the 
"Safeguard" ABM system because: 

1. It would provide little protection for the 
United States. 

2. It would become obsolete before it could 
be operational. 

3. It would be likely to trigger a new 
escalation of the arms race. 

4. It would hinder negotiations for dis- 
armament. 

5. Its enormous cost would be highly 
inflationary. 

6. It would prevent the adequate funding 
of essential domestic programs. 

We urge: that the proposed deployment 
of the Anti-Ballistic Missile System be op- 
posed and prevented. 

Peter R. Aceres, Harrison, Me. Rinda 
Aceres, Harrison, Me., Helen A. Adams, Buck- 
field, Me., M. C. Ainsworth, Portland, Me., 
Laura Sewall Aitken, Bath, Me., Frances Al- 
bert, Orono, Me., Stanley L. Aldrich, South 
Windham, Me., Pamela Alexander, Lewiston, 
Ме., L. Allard, Gorham, Me., Charles W. Allen, 
Portland, Me. 

Genevieve L. Allen, Portland, Me., John 
D. Amour, Mechanic Falls, Me., R. R. Ander- 
son, Chicago, Ill. Weston Anderson, East 
Boothbay, Me. Florence Annear, Auburn, 
Me. Cushman D. Anthony, Portland, Me., 
Ruth Appel, Sebago Lake, Me., Patricia Ar- 
bour, Topsham, Me., G. L. Archibald, Scar- 
boro, Me., Carroll Arnett, Kennebunk, Me. 

Claudia Arnett, Kennebunk, Me. John 
Asatuan, Brunswick, Me. Cecile Asselin, 
Lewiston, Me., Leo B. Atkins, Camden, Me., 
Louise Atwater, Lewiston, Me., Edna Ausp- 
land, Portland, Me., Lena E. Austin, So. 
China, Me., Carroll C. Ayer, Lewiston, Me., 
Joyce Babokine, Camden, Me. 

John D. Bachman, Ellsworth, Me., Gary 
Bagley, Waterville, Me., Gertrude Bagley, 
Waterville, Me., Lee Baier, Cumberland Cen- 
ter, Me., Mary Ann Bailey, Eliot, Me., Ricky 
C. Baker, Brunswick, Me., Barbara Ballon, 

Portland, Me., Albin Banis, East Millin- 
Ocket, Me. Herbert W. Barker, South Paris, 
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Me. Nancy Barker, Rumford Center, Me., 
Earl G. Barlow, East Boothbay, Me. 

Helen B. Barlow, East Boothbay, Me., Karl 
W. Barnard, Mechanic Falls, Me., Edward C. 
Barrows, Lewiston, Me., R. Barter, II, Cape 
Elizabeth, Me, Judy Barter, Gouldsboro, 
Me., Kendall D. Bass, Camden, Me., Margaret 
J. Bass, Camden, Me., Eileen Bates, Lewis- 
ton, Me. Patricia M. Bates, Bangor, Me., 
D. M. Bazar, Highland Park, N.J. 

Velma Bazar, Highland Park, N.J., Carolyn 
Beane, Gorham, Me. Joan Beard, New 
Gloucester, Me., Gary Beckwith, Cape Eliza- 
beth, Me., Jane Beckwith, Cape Elizabeth, 
Me., Joel Beckwith, Bath, Me., Frank M. Be- 
dell, Tenants Harbor, Me., Kathryn Bell, 
West Hartford, Conn., Richard C. Bell, Cam- 
den, Me., Brenda Bellevue, Lewiston, Me. 

Robert A. Benjamin, Orr's Island, Me., Mar- 
lyn Benken, Bucksfleld, Me., Jacob Bennett, 
Orono, Me. John E. Bent, Springvale, Me., 
Roberta W. Berenson, Portland, Me., Robert 
J. Bergeron, Brunswick, Me., Bernice R. Berk, 
Portland, Me., R. D. Bernstein, Augusta, Me., 
Rosalye Bernstein, Portland, Me., Sumner T. 
Bernstein, Portland, Me. 

David L. Berry, Bowdoinham, Me., Randy 
Berry, Bangor, Me., Sharon E. Berry, Bow- 
doinham, Me., Thomas G. Berry, Jr., Bruns- 
wick, Me., Thomas Berry, Brunswick, Me., 
Wallace Billard, Boothbay, Me., Dorothy M. 
Billings, Damariscotta, Me., Jane S. Birge, 
Waterville, Me., K. H. Birge, Waterville, Me., 
James J. Bishop, Orono, Me, 

Joan W. Bishop, Orono, Me., Robert H. 
Bishop, Skowhegan, Me. Holly Bittner, 
Orono, Me. Bonnie Black, Orono, Me., 
Donna L. Blackwell, Orono, Me., Muriel 
Blanchard, Scarboro, Me., Margo Blaser, 
Quincy, Mass., Mare Blesoff, Brunswick, Me., 
Ellis K. Bliss, So. Portland, Me., Harry A. 
Bliss, So. Portland, Me. 

Margaret Blizard, Bar Harbor, Me., Annie 
M. Blomgren, Deer Isle, Me., Sren A. Blom- 
gren, Deer Isle, Me., Karen Blomquist, Lewis- 
ton, Me. Carolyn M. Blouin, So. Berwick, 
Me., Pauline Bockus, Auburn, Me., D. Bodde, 
West Tremont, Me., Anthony I. Bok, Vinal- 


haven, Me., Mary B. Bok, Vinalhaven, Me., 
Judy K. Bollweg, Portland, Me. 
Wiliam 4A. Bonsall Orono, Me., Lucille 


Bonsaint, Biddeford, Me., Gene Bongun, 
Westport, Me, Wm. L. Bongun, Westport, 
Me. Anna Booth, Newcastle, Me., Anne C. 
Booth, Newcastle, Me., Stephen Booth, Fal- 
mouth, Me. Bob Borden, Portland, Me., 
Emily S. Bosley, Kittery Point, Me., Eliza- 
beth P. Boston, Nobleboro, Me. 

Lawrence G. Boston, Sanford, Me., Robert 
Boucher, Biddeford, Me., Dorothy L. Bouch- 
les, Mechanic Falls, Me, Mary Margaret 
Boulos, So. Portland, Me., Karin A. Bourne, 
Cumberland Center, Me. 

George N. Bowden, Sebasco Estates, Me., 
Richard Bowman, | Wiscassett, Me, Ruth В. 
Bowman, Wiscasset, Me. Jean W. Boyce; 
Lewiston, Me. Wentworth D. Boynton, Jr., 
Waterville, Me., Susan E. Bradbury, Auburn, 
Me. Joan Brahmer, Portland, Me., Joseph 
C. Brannigan, Fairfleld, Me., Leslie S. Breen, 
Lebanon, N.H., Richard Р. Breen, Jr. Leb- 
anon, N.H. 

Carol Bréwster, Manchester, Me., Elizabeth 
B. Brewster, Kittery Point, Me., Joan R. 
Brewster, Pleasant Point, Me., George W. W. 
Brewster, Pleasant Point, Mei, Seward Brew- 
ster, Manchester. Me., J. L. Briggs, Bass Har- 
bor, Me., Wilma Briggs, Mechanic Falls, Me., 
Carl A. Brinkman, Gorham, Me. Neal A. 
Brinnick, Westbrook, Me., Shelly J. Brinnick, 
Westbrook, Me. 

Alfred L. Brodeur, Auburn, Me., Hope 
Brogrenier, Bangor, Me., Mrs, Harvey Brooks, 
Freeport, Me., Lawson D, Brooks, Freeport, 
Me. Robin B. Brooks, Bailey Island, Me., 
Arthur) M. Brown, Lewiston, Me., Barbara 
K. Brown, Cape Elizabeth, Me., Brian Brown, 
Bangor, Me., Elizabeth M. Brown, Lewiston; 
M Fletcher H. Brown, Sr., Cape Elizabeth, 

e. 
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George R. Brown, Norway, Me., Judith 
Brown, Freeport, Me., Lois E. Brown, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., O. Brown, Newport, Me., Oneil 
A. Brown, Norway, Me. Robert A. Brown, 
Cape Elizabeth, Me., Mrs. W. R. Brown, Fal- 
mouth, Me. Giles Browne, ‚ Me., 
Barry Н. Browning, Brunswick, Me., James 
Brune, Portland, Me. 

Dorothy Buch, Buckfleld, Me. Robert 
Buckland, Brunswick, Me., Thomas D. Buck- 

Waterville, Me., William Buffington, 
Norway, Me., Paul H, Burditt, Westbrok, Me., 
Pauline Burditt, Westbrook, Me., Pam Burg- 
hart, Lewiston, Me., Joseph A. Burkhart, Jr., 
Waterville, Me., James E. Burke, Brunswick, 
Me., T. J. Burke, Brunswick, Me. 

Mary Ann Burn, Kittery Point, Me., Paula 
Burultt, Topsham, Ме, , 
Brunswick, Me. Raymond Burnham, Port- 
land, Me. Raymond L. Burnham, Bryant 
Point, Me. 

R. Peter Burnham, Portland, Me., James H. 
Burr, Brunswick, Me., Mike Bushey, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., Vera W. Buggell, Springvale, 
Me., Eric A. Bye, Lewiston, Me., George B. 
Cable, Newcastle, Me., O. H. Cable, Newcastle, 
Me., David О, Cadigan, East Sullivan, Me., 
Kenneth Cadigan, Portland, Me. Kathe 
Cahn, Waterville, Me. 

John Callahan, Portland, Me., Betty 
Campbell, Auburn, Me, Bruce Campbell, 
Brunswick, Me., Cheryl H. Campbell, Skow- 
hegan, Me., E. Mac Campbell, Brunswick, 
Me., Greg Carbone, Waterville, Me., Joyce L. 
Cardan, Augusta, Me., Dan Carey, Houlton, 
Me., Maurice Carleton, Camden, Me., David 
R. Carnes, Brunswick, Me. 

Dorothy Carpenter, Waterville, Me., Flor- 
ence M. Carpenter, Hingham, Mass,, James 
Carpenter, Waterville, Me., Janet H. Carper, 
Cornish, Me., Thomas R. Carper, Cornish, 
Me., Ellen Carros, Lewiston, Me., Helen P. 
Carson, Brunswick, Me, R. S. Carson, 
Brunswick, Me., Marian P. Cartland, Port- 
land, Me., F. W. Carver, So. Portland, Me. 

Diane Cary, Falmouth, Me., Paula F. Casey, 
Lewiston, Me., Lois A. Cash, Portland, Me., 
Janet Cashin, Orono, Me., Carrie M. Chad- 
bourne, Sanford, Me., Roy Chamberlin, Gor- 
ham, Me., Elizabeth Champlin, Northeast 
Harbor, Me. Arline Chandler, Mechanic 
Falls, Me., Stuart Chapin, Woolwich, Me., 
Eileen P. Chapman, Milbridge, Me, 

Irene Chase, Westbrook, Me. Richard 
Chase, Lewiston, Me., Theo Chase, Westbrook, 
Me., Patrick Chasse, Orono, Me., Valerie Che- 
lonis, Portland, Me., Brian Chernack, York, 
Me., Kendrick H. Child, Portland, Me., Robert 
M. Chute, Naples, Me., Virginia Chute, Na- 
ples, Me. Susan Ciampa, Lewiston, Me., 
Charles H. Clapp, Brunswick, Me. 

Dan B. Clark, Peaks Island, Me., Jeffrey C. 
Clark, Lewiston, Me., P. A. Clark, Westbrook, 
Me., Dorothy Clasby, Quincy, Mass. 

Vickery Cleaves, Lewiston, Me., Patricia 
Clemente, Portland, Me., Matt Clenott, Port- 
land, Me., Stanley Clifford, Deer Isle, Me., 
Ethel Cliford, Deer Isle, Me, Albert P. 
Cloutier, Portland, Me. Anthony Cocco, 
Gorham, Me., Angelyn Coe, Orono, Me., Rob- 
ert L. Coe, Orono, Me. [ 

Calvert Coggeshall, Newcastle, Me., S. W. 

all, Newcastle Me. Jim Colburn, 
Waterville, Me., Alan W. Colby, Waterville, 
Me., Arlene Colby, No. Windham, Me., Mrs. 
Alan Cole, Falmouth, Me., Edith Cole, Har- 
rington, Me., Helen M. Cole, Winslow, Me., 
Janice A. Colley, Hingham, Mass., E. Collins, 
Hingham, Mass. 

Robert E. Collins, Freeport, Me., Stephen 
В. Comee, Lewiston, Me., Daniel Connell III, 
Athol, Mass., Phyllis Connell, Athol, Mass., 
Arthur B. Corner, Cape Elizabeth, Me., Brad- 
ford Cook, Bangor, Me., H. M. Cook, Tenants 
Harbor, Me., Jane Cook, Camden, Me., Kristin 
Cook, Bangor, Me., Marjorie J. Cook, Tenants 
Harbor, Me. 

Ralph Cook, Camden, Me., Ruth S. Cook, 
Portland, Me., Steven R. Cook, Bangor, Me., 
Gonnie- Coombs, Portland, Me. Leyhton 
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Cooney, Sabattus, Me., Michael Corday, Fair- 
field, Me., Vivian Cote, Orono, Me., Wilbur R. 
Cote, Dixfield, Me., Richard Coty, Portland, 
Me., Eugene C, Coughun, Cape Elizabeth, Me. 

Clyde H. Cox, Jr., Portland, Me., Evelyn 
Cox, Portland, Me., Albert E. Crawford, Kit- 
tery Pt., Me., Dashiell W. Cripler, Waterville, 
Me., Loraine P. Crosby, Georgetown, Me., 
Jeffrey P. Cross, Guilford, Me., Sue Crowl, 
Kittery Point, Me., Donna M. Crowley, Ken- 
nebunk, Me., Edna Crowley, Auburn, Me., 
Alice E. Cummins, Bowdoinham, Me. 

Robert Cummins, Bowdoinham, Me., Carol 
Ann Cyr, Auburn, Me, Timothy Cyr, Port- 
land, Me., Brenda Rae Daigle, Waterville, 
Me. John D. Dalahanty, Brunswick, Me., 
Kenneth Dame, Eliot, Me. 

Greg Darling, Brunswick, Me., Paula Davis, 
Orono, Me., Ronald D. Davis, Oakland, Me., 
Shirley L. Davis, Oakland, Me., Wendy Davis, 
Portland, Me., John M. Day, Kezar Falls, Me., 
Wiliam Day, Lewiston, Me, Lawrence De 
Blois, Camden, Me., Helen Decker, Oxford, 
Me., B. 8. deFrees, No. Rumford, Me. 

Jane deFrees, No. Rumford, Me., Werner J. 
Deiman, Lewiston, Me., Mary DeLorme, Vas- 
salboro, Me., Douglas Dennett, Brunswick, 
Me., Glenda B. Derbyshire, Brunswick, Me., P. 
A. Devine, Waterville, Me., Roger W. Dewey, 
South Portland, Me., Marjorie DeWick, Wis- 
casset, Me., Michael DeWick, Wiscasset, Me., 
Nancy C. DeWick, Rumford Center, Me. 

Robert E. DeWick, Woolwich, Me., Richard 
Dexter, Augusta, Me., Vincent A. DiCara, 
Brunswick, Me., Albert G. Dietrich, Orrington, 
Me., David Dietrich, Orrington, Me., Mary 
Louise Dietrich, Orrington, Me., Mary M. Die- 
trich, Orrington, Me., Charles L. Dignam, 
Cape Elizabeth, Me., Rosemary A. Dignam, 
Cape Elizabeth, Me., Barbara E. Dillon, Bar 
Harbor, Me. 

Dana Dimock, Lewiston, Me., Chuck Dins- 
more, Brunswick, Me., Carmela DiNunno, 
Hingham, Mass., D. L. Dionne, Norway, Me., 
Elaine Dodge, So. Portland, Me., Mrs. J.-D. 
Dole, Honolulu, Hawaii, Charlotte C. Donnell, 
Sheepscott, Me., Eva M. Downs, Kennebunk- 
port, Me., J. M. Downs, Kennebunkport, Me., 
Dorothy Doyle, Bangor, Me. 

Louis L. Doyle, Bangor, Me., Paul C. Dragon, 
Bangor, Me., Albert Duclos, Portland, Me., 
Gloria S. Duclos, Portland, Me., Susan Dud- 
ley, Old Orchard Beach, Me., Sylvia Dugeray, 
Mexico, Me., Donna Duggan, So. Orrington, 
Me., Paul W. Duggan, So. Orrington, Me., 
Grace S. Dunbar, Portland, Me., Robert J. 
Dunfey, Portland, Me. 

Sharon Dunlap, Auburn, Me., Antoinette L. 
Dunn, Poland Springs, Me., Eric A. Duplisea, 
Bangor, Me., Albert Durinski, Limestone, Me., 
Mark Durinksi, Limestone, Me. 

Pearl Durinski, Limestone, Me., Ruth 
Durinski, Limestone, Me., O. H. Durrell, Ken- 
nebunkport, Me. Zoe C. Durrell, Kenne- 
bunkport, Me., J. Raymond Dyer, Wiscassett, 
Me. Jean R. Dyer, Wiscassett, Me., John B. 
Eaten Jr. Gray Me., Linda Eberhard, Lewis- 
ton, Me., Even E, Edfors, Saco, Me., Florance 
E. Edfors, Saco, Me., 

Bob Edgerton, Stillwater, Me., Elizabeth 
Edgerton, Stillwater, Me., Simon P. Edkins, 
Brunswick, Me., Joyce E. Elliott, Lewiston, 
Ме.;: Harwood Ellis, Jr., Wiscassett, Me., 
Margaret A. Ellis, Wiscassett, Me., Calvin C. 
Elwell Northport, Me. Jeff D. Emerson, 
Brunswick, Me, John M. Emery, Ellsworth, 
Me., James E. Erskine, Springvale, Me. 

Lynda Estas, Auburn, Me., Thomas Eurley, 
Bangor, Me. Lucile Fairbanks, Livermore, 
Me. Olive Fanin, Boothbay Harbor, Me., 
Anne Faragher, Bar Harbor, Me., Marlin D. 
Farnim, Buckfield, Me., Melva M. Farnum, 
Buckfeld, Me., Jocelyn Farr, Prout's Neck, 
Me. N. C. Fay, Portland, Me., Jacqueline 
Feartier, Lewiston, Me. Mrs. Harold A. 
Ferguson, Westbrook, Me., Louise F. Fèt- 
tinger, Falmouth, Me., Dolores E. Field, Port- 
land, Me, Donald E. Field, Portland, Me., 
Hilda M. Fife, Kittery, Me., Elizabeth S. Fine, 
Phippsbury, Me. Carolyn W. Fish, North 
Windham, Me., Phyllis J. Fish, Jefferson, Me., 
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Lucy Fisher, Lewiston, Me., Deborah Pitton, 
Waterville, Me., 

Bartley A. Flaherty, Portland, Me., Judy 
Fleurant, Springvale, Me., John F. Fleurant, 
Springvale, Me., Joan B. Flynt, Poland, Me., 
Jane Fogg, Auburn, Me., Hugh Follensbee, 
Jr, Portland, Me., Wilder Foote, Camden, 
Me., Jack R. Ford, Orrington, Me., Cynthia 
Fortier, Fairfield, Me., Dennis Foss, Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Dianne E, Foster, Kennebunk, Me., Joan 
Foster, Lisbon Falls, Me., Joel E. Foster, Lis- 
bon Falls, Me., Paul R. Foster, Kennebunk, 
Me., Anna Fredrickson, Bucksport, Me., 
Charles Fredrickson, Bucksport, Me. Магу 
Elizabeth Alcorn, Portland, Me., Carl S. An- 
drews, Skowhegan, Me., Constance D. An- 
drews, Skowhegan, Me., Spencer Apollonio, 
Boothbay Harbor, Me., Marguerite Bernstein, 
Hulls Cove, Me., David Berrill, Van Buren, 
Me., Martha Biscoe, Orono, Me., Homer 
Booker, Jonesport, Me., Mrs. Homer Booker, 
Jonesport, Me., Paul J. Bradeen, Milo, Me. 

Muriel K. Branz, Portland, Me., James 
Breuer, Yarmouth, Me., Patricia Breuer, Yar- 
mouth, Me., Dawn I. Campbell, Portland, Me., 
Allen Casey, Orono, Me., Dorothy E. Chris- 
topher, Portland, Me., Irvin Cohen, Portland, 
Me., Mrs. Irvin Cohen, Portland, Me., Rebecca 
L. Oole, Raymond, Me., James F. Connors, 
Orono, Me. 

Mrs. James F. Connors, Orono, Me., Peter 
W. Cox, Topsham, Me., Philip G. Cushman, 
Portland, Me., Marian Dwyer, Newcastle, Me., 
Catherine E. Emond, Lewiston, Me., Robert 
J. Fenderson, Saco, Me., Martha E. Ferguson, 
Stow, Mass., Steven Freedman, Orono, Me., 
Mrs. Steven Freedman, Orono, Me., A. M. 
Freeman, Bath, Me. 

M. D. Freeman, Bath, Me., Grace Prick, 
Northeast Harbor, Me., Thomas Friedlander, 
Augusta, Me., Robert Friend III, Goshen, 
Mass., Theodore Fritsch, Portland, Me., John 
L. Fuller, Hulls Cover, Me., Ruth P. Fuller, 
Hulls Cover, Me., Diane Gallagher, Hingham, 
Mass. Sarah N. Gallagher, Hingham, Mass., 
David B. Gallup, Orono, Me. 

Rae N. Gallup, Orono, Me., Theresa Garnett, 
Ellsworth, Me., Paul H. Garvin, Portland, Me., 
Mrs. Eugene Gendron, South Portland, Me., 
Karen Gerapowicz, Lewiston, Me., Peter Ger- 
ken, Waterville, Me., A. Stanley Getchell, 
Bangor, Me., Carl Ghelson, Cranberry Isles, 
Me., N. G. Gideon, Portland, Me. 

Dianna Ginn, Portland, Me., Roger O. Ginn, 
Portland, Me., Alice Giovanella, Kezar Falls, 
Me., R, Giovanella, Kezar Falls, Me. 

Gerald Girard, Orono, Me., Mike Girard, 
Biddeford, Me., Alan Glanville, Orono, Me., 
Frances Glidden, Wiscasset, Me., E. R. Glines, 
Norway, Me., Timothy T. Harrington, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., Jonathan Glynn, Waterville, Me., 
Edward S. Godfrey, Portand, Me., Janet P. 
Godfrey, Bangor, Me., Martin F. Godfrey, 
Bangor, Me. 

Esther M. Gold, Springvale, Me., William 
Goldstein, Waterville, Me., Margaret K. Gon- 
yea, Sebago Lake, Me., Terry Goodhue, Oak- 
land, Me., Charles Goodman, Lewiston, Me., 
Eleanor Goodrich, Brunswick, Me., M. Good- 
rich, Brunswick, Me., Har'and Goodwin, Jr., 
Arono, Me., Virginia Goodwin, Kennebunk- 
port, Me., Peter J, Goranites, Portland, Me. 

D. P. Gould, Orono, Me., Judith A. Gould, 
Springvale, Me., John Grabold, Portland, Me., 
Gertrude M. Gover, Bangor, Ме, Ada 
Graham, Milbridge, Me., David L, Graham, 
Freeport, Me., Nymie L. Graham, Freeport, 
Me, Marion Grandeman, Kennebunkport, 
Me., Mary Grandeman, Kennebunkport, Me., 
Francis P, Greane, Bangor, Me. 

Al. L. Greason, Jr., Brunswick, Me., Sharon 
G..Greaves, Portland, Me., W. Н. Greaves, 
Portland, Me., Brian Green, Stillwater, Me., 
Bruce Greene, Norway, Me., S. Green, Lewis- 
ton, Me., Sterling A. Green, Waterville, Me., 
Paul. Gregoire, Augusta, Me., Charles W. 
Griffin, Waterville, Me., Phyllis Griffin, Port- 
land, Me. 

George Griggs, Brunswick, Me., 
Groetsch, New- Brunswick, NJ., 


M. J. 
Carolyn 
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Gross, Lisbon, Me., Fanny Guerlain, Camden, 
Me., Chris Gvinn, Camden, Me., Carleton 
Gunn, Bangor, Me., Jo Nancy Gunn, Bangor, 
Me. James M. Gunn. Northeast Harbor, 
Me., Linda Gurelonis, Lewiston, Me., Larry 
Haag, Gorham, Me. 

Sonia M. Hackey, Waterville, Me., Terry 
Hadlock, Kezar Falls, Me., Susan Haga, Or- 
rington, Me., F. J. Haigney, Peaks Island, Me., 
Maria Haigney, Peaks Islands, Me. 

Ann Hall, Lewiston, Me., Jeanne Hall, 
Lewiston, Me., Beverly Hallam, Ogunquit, 
Me. David J. Halperin, Falmouth, Me., Pa- 
tricia M. Hamel, Greenville, Me., William F. 
Hamel, Greenville, Me. Harold Hamilton, 
Stillwater, Me., Muriel Hamilton, Westbrook, 
Me. William R. Hamilton, Camden, Me., 
Cyrus Hamlin, Kennebunk, Me. 

Jean B. Hamlin, Kennebunk, Me., Sheryl 
E. Hamlin, 8. Waterford, Me., Richard Han- 
del, Waterville, Me., B. Hanley, Lewiston, Me., 
Pauline T. Hannaford, Brunswick, Me., 
Reginald L. Hannaford, Brunswick, Me., W. E. 
Hannum, Lewiston, Me., Nan Hansell, Cam- 
den, Me., Gertrude G. Hansen, Portland, Me., 
Joan B. Hansen, Portland, Me. 

Pauline Hanson, Springvale, Me. Mary 
Hardwicke, Waterville, Me., D. Hardy, Lewis- 
ton, Me., Lona Hardy, Waterville, Me., Wil- 
liam P. Hardy, Watersville, Me., Wm. A, Har- 
kins, Topsfield, Me., Bradford D. Harmon, 
Houlton, Me., Maude Harper, Auburn, Me., 
James D. Harrington, Orono, Me., Arlene Har- 
ris, Lewiston, Me. 

Federica Hart, Ogunquit, Me., Patricia 
Harvey, Orono, Me., Sarah S. Hasbrouck, 
Orono, Me., Sherman Hasbrouck, Orono, Me., 
Ethel M. Haskell, Northeast Harbor, Me., 
Stanley B. Haskell, N. E. Harbor, Me., Chris 
Hastedt, Scarboro, Me., Charles G. Hatch, Jr., 
Brunswick, Me., Dorothy Hatch, Scarboro, 
Me., Robert L. Hatch, Scarboro, Me. 

Georgiana Hatstat, Lewiston, Me., Douglas 
Hayman, Lewiston, Me., Belle Heald, George- 
town, Me., Prank Heald, Georgetown, Me., 
Kathryn Heald, Georgetown, Me., Stephen 
Heald, Georgetown, Me., Kathryn G. Heater, 
S. Freeport, Me., Wm. Thomas Heater, S. 
Freeport, Me., Michael Heath, Lewiston, Me., 
Ronald M. Helie, Brunswick, Me. 

E. C. Helmreich, Brunswick, Me, L. R. 
Helmreich, Brunswick, Me., Lloyd N. Hender- 
son, Brunswick, Me. Hug L. Hennedy, Bid- 
deford Pool, Me., Gertrude Hennigar, Spring- 
vale, Me. 

Linda D. Henry, Portland, Me., Merton G. 
Henry, Portland, Me., Paul J. Herer, Bangor, 
Me., Dennis Hermans, Portland, Me. Con- 
stance Hersey, Lewiston, Me., Dennis Hett, 
Hingham, Mass. Clement A. Hiebert, Port- 
land, Me., Barbara , Waterville, Me., 
Sandra Higgins, Auburn, Me., Vivian S. Hill, 
So. Portland, Me. 

Henry Hilton, Weld, Me., Francis Hitch- 
cock, Manset, Me. Harold B. Hitchcock, 
Lewiston, Me., Paul Hitchcock, Manset, Me., 
Phyllis Hodgkins, Lewiston, Me., Charlotte 
Hodgman, Wiscasset, Me., Crosby Hodgman, 
Wiscasset, Me., A. Marion Holmes, Hingham, 
Mass., Cecil T, Holmes, Brunswick, Me., David 
N. Holmes, Brunswick, Me., 

Edward M. Holmes, Old Town, Me., Jane 
M. Holmes, Old Town, Me., Lyman Holmes, 
Machias, Me., Marion C. Holmes, Brunswick, 
Me., Rebecca Holmes, Brunswick, Me., Vir- 
ginia Holmes, Chicago, Ill., Peter Hope, Lin- 
colnville, Me., Jane E. Hopkins, Brunswick, 
Me., Thomas D. Hopkins, Brunswick, Me., 
Helen Horigan, Mattapan, Mass. 

Daniel C, Horton, Eliot, Me., Peter Hough- 
ton, Sebasco Estates, Me., C. Arthur Hover, 
Sanford, Me., Patricia C. Howard, Newcastle, 
Me., S. C. Howard, Newcastle, Me., Carlene 
Howe, Cumberland, Me., David Howe, South 
Paris, Me., S. R. Howe, Bethel, Me., John N. 
M. Howells, Kittery Point, Me., Katharine F. 
Howells, Kittery Point, Me. 

Christine T. Howes, Kennebunkport, Me., 
Robert M. Howes, Kennebunkport, Me., Laura 
Lee Huchkoff, Waterville, Me., Lou Huckel, 
Lewiston, Me., Laouise H. Hudson, Watervilie, 
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Me., Yaeger Hudson, Waterville, Me. Stephen 
T. Hughes, Auburn, Me., H. Draper Hunt, 
South Portland, Me., Nancy Hunter, Orono, 
Me. Ellen Huntington, Mt. Vernon, Me., 
Whitman Huntington, Mt. Vernon, Me., 
Harold Hurlbert, Patten, Me., Elizabeth G, 
Huston, Peaks Island, Me., Robert C. Huston, 
Peaks Island, Me., Marion O. Hussey, Kenne- 


bunkport, Me. 
Glenice Hutchins, Falmouth, Me., Kenneth 


Y. Hutchins, S. W. Harbor, Me., Meredith 
Hutchins, S. W. Harbor, Me., Mildred W. 
Hutchins, Springvale, Me., Eva Hutchinson, 
Auburn, Me., George R. Hutchinson, S. Port- 
land, Me., Cecily Hyams, Brunswick, Me., Ivan 
J. Hyams, Brunswick Me., Fay Hynd, Cushing, 
Me., Andy , Brunswick, Me. 

M. E. Ireland, Boston, Mass., Carleen Ir- 
win, Bangor, Me., Robert E. Ives, Brunswick, 
Me., Elsie V. Jackson, S. Portland, Me., Elwin 
Jackson, S. Portland, Me., Nancy Jackson, S. 
Portland, Me., Stephen Jackson, Cape Eliza- 
beth, Me, Charles A. Jacobs, Dexter, Me., 
Arthur P. Jacobson, Waterford, Me., Ronald 
N. Jalbert, Portland, Ме. 

George R. Jamain, Topsham, Me., Faughn 
James, Camden, Me., Rick James, Lewiston, 
Me. Mary C. Jane, Newcastle, Me., Pamela 
Jaspersohn, Waterville, Me., Mrs. C. Jensen, 
Portland, Me., Madelene C. Jeppesen, Bruns- 
wick, Me., Myron A. Jeppesen, Brunswick, 
Me., Eric A. Johnson, Hollis, Me., Marjorie 
S. Johnson Portland, Me. 

Philip E. Johnson, Brunswick, Me., Rebecca 
Johnson, Oakland, Me., R. E. Johnson, Houl- 
ton, Me., Robert H. Johnson, Portland, Me., 
Sharon Johnson, Lewiston, Me., Alan J. Jones, 
North Windham, Me., Carol J. Jones, North 
Windham, Me., Esther C. Jones, South China, 
Me., Ethyl M. Jones, Hingham, Mass., Marion 
E. Jones, South China, Me. 

Miles Jones, Belfast, Me., Mrs. Miles Jones, 
Belfast, Me., Miliam P. Jones, Deer Isle, Me., 
P. Jones, Center Lebanon, Me., Peter H. Jones, 
Portland, Me., Bruce E. Jordan, Brunswick, 
Me., Henry A. Jordan, Northeast Harbor, Me., 
Jim Jordan, Hallowell, Me., Mary L, Jordan, 
Northeast Harbor, Me., Wendy Gilpatrick Joy, 
Portland, Me. 

Susan T. Julavits, Yarmouth, Me., Don 
Kaiser, Lewiston, Me., Nathan Kaliss, Bar 
Harbor, Me., Rebecca B. Kaliss, Bar Harbor, 
Me., Alva Kamulainen, Paris, Me. Roberta L. 
Kasper, Lewiston, Me., Theresa Kass, Lewis- 
ton, Me, 

Edward A, Kaustinen, Harrison, Me., Gloria 
Kaustinen, Harrison, Me., Alan P. Keefe, 
Springvale, Me., Carrie B. Kelley, East Ma- 
chias, Me., M, T. Kelley, Portland, Me., Mark 
Kelley, Brunswick, Me., Aurora Kellman, 
Springvale, Me., Carol Kellman, Springvale, 
Me., Wendy Kellman, Springvale, Me., Daryl 
Keller, Rochester, N.H. 

James H. Keller, Portland, Me., Mrs. F. 
B. Kellogg, Boothbay, Me., Robert Kellogg, 
Bangor, Me., Mrs. Robert Kellogg, Bangor, 
Me., J. C. Kelly, Portland, Me., Steve Kelly, 
W. Hartford, Conn. Anne G. Kempers, Water- 
ville, Me., John Kempers, Waterville, Me., 
Richard Р. Kendall, Dennis, Mass., Eleanor 
Kenny, Bar Harbor, Me. 

John J, Kenny, Bar Harbor, Me. Janet 
Kenoyer, Winthrop, Me. W. Erik Kesting, 
W. Scituate, Mass., Donald J. King, Portland, 
Me, Nan N. Kingsbury, Kennebunk, Me. 
Theodore O. Kingsbury, Kennebunk, Ме,, 
Elmer G. Kittredge, S. Portland, Me., Bonnie 
Kittredge, Waterville, Me,, Helen B. Knapp, 
Kittery Point, Me., Brian Knowlton, Belfast, 
Me. 


Dorothy S. Knowlton, Brunswick, Me., 
Robert E. Knowlton, Brunswick, Me., Cath- 
erine Knox, Fairfield, Me., John Koons, Oak- 
land, Me., Gordon E. Kulberg, Bangor, Me., 
Dorothy D. Kurzenknabe, Seal Harbor, Me., 
Ernest A, Labbe, Jr., Norway, Me., Madeline 
LaBrecque, Biddeford, Me., Roland A. La- 
Brecque, Biddeford, Me., Jean La Croix, West- 
brook, Me. 

Lenore La Croix, Westbrook, Me., Elizabeth 
R. Lamb, Springvale, Me., D. B. Lamont, 
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Vinalhaven, Me., Patti Lane, Portland, Me., 
Marie Langdon, Orono, Me., Marie Langlois, 
B. Portland, Me., Caroline Lanier, Eliot, Me., 
Marilyn Lantery, Lewiston, Me., John Lap- 
pen, Lewiston, Me., David N. Larsen, South 
Portland, Me. 

Elaine M. Larsen, South Portland, Me., 
Carolyn G. Lathbury, Camden, Me., Vincent 
T. Lathbury, Rockland, Me., Margaret Lauck, 
Bar Mills, Me., Virginia Laurence, Portland, 
Me., Ada A. Laurie, , Mass. Marie 
R. Katz, Bangor, Me. 

Blanche T. Laurie, Hingham, Mass., Joan 
M. Laurila, East Lansing, Mich., Elsie Lau- 
ten, Lewiston, Me., Carl J. Laws, Waterville, 
Me., Gratia Laws, Waterville, Me., John W. 
Laws, Waterville, Me., Donn R. Layton, 
Brownville, Me., Sylvia Leamon, Lewiston, 
Me., Paula Leathers, Winslow, Me., Ronald 
Lebel, Auburn, Me. 

Bruce E. Leddy, Portland, Me., John D. 
Leddy, Jr., Portland, Me., Mary F. Lee, Free- 
port, Me., Roscoe Lee, Jr., Lewiston, Me., Ed- 
ward P. Legg, Bath, Me., Anne E. Legg, Bath, 
Me. Ruth H. Leipold, Sanford, Me., Char- 
lotte Leland, Cohasset, Mass., J. N. Lello, 
Norway, Me., Louise Lennon, Portland, Me. 

Eleanor Leo, Waterville, Me., Michael Ler- 
man, Portland, Me., Janet Levinson, North- 
field, Minn., Ben Lewando, Ogunquit, Me., 
Isabel Lewando, Ogunquit, Me., Alan Lewis, 
Bangor, Me., Joel O. Lewis, Boothbay, Me., 
Joan T. Libbey, Portland, Me., Norman P. 
Libbey, Portland, Me., Cheryl Libby, Scar- 
boro, Me. 

Douglas C. Libby, Falmouth, Me., Judy 
Lindahl, Rockport, Me., Nancy S. Link, Ten- 
ants Harbor, Me. Betty Lee Lins, Portland, 
Me. Stephen M. Lipman, Portland, Me. 
Traute Lippmann, Augusta, Me. W. Lipp- 
mann, Augusta, Me, Florence Littlefield, 
Sanford, Me., Frank Littlefield, Kezar Falls, 
Me., Roger B. Littlefield, N. Berwick, Me. 

Wm. R. Littlefield, Jr., Sanford, Me., Rob- 
ert A. Loel, Brunswick, Me., M. C. Loizeaux, 
Vinalhaven, Me., Rosamund Lombard, Lew- 
iston, Me., Leonard Lookner, Freedom, Me., 
Deborah Lookner, Freedom, Me., Daniel J. 
Lord, Jr., S. Portland, Me., Leslie R. Lord, 
Old Town, Me. John Lorence, Cranberry 
Pt Me., Laura Barr Lougee, Parsonsfield, 

e. 

Louise Love, Brunswick, Me., Donald Love- 
ly, Northeast Harbor, Me., Richard C. Law, 
Jr., Ogunquit, Me., Wilfred A. Lowe, Bryant 
Pond, Me. Bernard Lowell, Norway, Me. 

Donald Grey Lowry, Falmouth, Me., Lois 
Lowry, Falmouth, Me., Jon A. Lund, Augusta, 
Me., Cassandra M. Lutts, Kittery Point, Me., 
Guy Lyons, South Windham, Me., Elizabeth 
Mabrand, Portland, Me., Mrs. Ian MacInnes, 
Bangor, Me., Jeff McDougal, Portland, Me., 
Norma MacDougal, Portland, Me., Donald 
Mackay, Portland, Me. 

Mary A. MacKay, Springvale, Me., Selma 
Mackie, Hingham, Mass., Wade Mackie, Hing- 
ham, Mass, Frank MacKinnon, Topsham, 
Me., Mary MacKinnon, Topsham, Me., Bonnie 
MacLean, Bangor, Me., Mark MacLean, Port- 
land, Me, Nancy MacLean, Lewistown, Me., 
Neil MacLean, Bangor, Me., William C. Mad- 
den, Waterville, Me. 

L. A. R. Maher, Biddeford Pool, Me., Hugh 
MacMahon, Falmouth, Me., Thomas M. Mal- 
ley, Orono, Me. Jane H. Malme, Hingham, 
Mass. Jean Mangini, Falmouth, Me., Wini- 
fred Mann, Southwest Harbor, Me., Judith A. 
Marden, Minot, Me., James Markos, Jr., Ells- 
worth, Me., Joan Marks, Waterville, Me., 
Stephen R. Marks, Waterville, Me. 

Katharine F. Marshall, Bangor, Me., Ken 
Marshall, Portland, Me., Rita Martin, Lewis- 
ton, Me., Robert L. Martin, Farmington, Me., 
Linda Martocchio, Lewiston, Me., Harriet 
Matthews, Waterville, Me. M. К. Matzen, 
Lewiston, Me., Wayne A. Mayo, Brunswick, 
Me. 

Florence McAlister, Lewiston, Me., M. P. 
McArdle IV, Mt. Vernon, Me., F. J. McCarthy, 
Jr. Portland, Me., Suzanne McCarthy, Cam- 
den, Me., Barbara McCleave, Orono, Me., 
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James McCleave, Orono, Me., Joe F. McClur- 
ken, Croton, N.Y. A. P. McCoy, South Port- 
land, Me., Margaret K. McDonald, Boothbay, 
Me. 

Paul MacDonald, Boothday, Me., Martha 
R.. McDowell, Orono, Me., Philip E. McDowell, 
Orono, Me., C. Douglas, McGee, South Free- 
port, Me., Douglas R. McGee, South Free- 
port, Me., Lawrence McGee, Northeast Har- 
bor, Me., Marcia McGee, Northeast Harbor, 
Me., Mary B. McGee, South Freeport, Me. 

Rose A. McGee, South Me., Pa- 
tricia McGillicuddy, Houlton, Me., J. H. Mc- 
Grath Sr., Brunswick, Me., Daniel E. McGuil- 
len, South Windham, Me., Gregory H. Mc- 
Intyre, Cape Elizabeth, Me., Robert McIntyre, 
Gorham, Me., A. McKeen, Harrison, Me., A. O. 
McKeen, Winterport, Me., E. F. McKeen, 
Winterport, Me., Nicholas J. McKenney, S. 
Windham, Me. 

Gael McKibben, Portland, Me., R. McKib- 
ben, Portland, Me., G. McKruger, S. Harps- 
well, Me., Lynn McMillan, Woodcliff Lake, 
N. J., Winnie McMorrow, Poland Spring, Me., 
Katharine McNear, Leeds, Me., Nancy Mc- 
Ninch, Portland, Me., Jerry McNinch, Port- 
land, Me., Bruce W. McQuaid, Dover, N.H., 
Mrs. Bruce McQuaid, Dover, N. H. 

Margaret McQuaid, N. Edgecomb, Me., 
Frank McQuaid, N. Edgecomb, Me., Robert K. 
McWilliam, Lewiston, Me., Abbott Meader, 
Oakland, Me. Nancy Meader, Oakland, Me., 
John Medeira, Brunswick, Me., Robert Mer- 
chant, Lincoln Center, Me., Kurtis Meredith, 
Portland, Me., Gary Merrill, Falmouth Fore- 
side, Me., Jerry M. Merrill, Cape Elizabeth, 
Me. 


Francis 5. Merritt, Deer Isle, Me., Priscilla 
H. Merritt, Deer Isle, Me., George D. Mesirtz, 
Waterville, Me. Janet Michaud, South Port- 
land, Me., Herman Michelson, Westport, Me., 
Naomi Michelson, Westport, Me., Antoinette 
J, Mike, Portland, Me., Henry N. Milburn, 
Falmouth Foreside, Me., Christine R. Millar, 
Portland, Me., Elinor Miller, Waterville, Me., 

Eva M. Miller, Portland, Me., Florence Mil- 
ler, Orrington, Me., Lewis Miller, Roslindale, 
Mass., Waldo B. Miller, Orrington, Me., Grace 
Mills, Auburn, Me., Edward Minister, Bruns- 
wick, Me., Kristina Minister, Brunswick, 
Me., Paul R. Minton, Cumberland Ctr. Me., 
Sally W. Minton, Cumberland Ctr. Me., 
Joanie Mitchell, Lewiston, Me. 

Michael Moffat, Freedom, Me., Rhia Moffat, 
Freedom, Me., Richard W. Moll, Brunswick, 
Me., Anne S. Molloy, Bucks Harbor, Me., Paul 
S. Molloy, Bucks Harbor, Me. 

Bob Moran, Westbrook, Me. Frederick 
Morgan, East Blue Hill, Me., Paula Dietz 
Morgan, East Blue Hill, Me, Barbara W. 
Moriarty, Auburn, Me., Steve Moriarty, Au- 
burn, Me., Suzanne Morin, Sanford, Me., Cas- 
sandra Moros, Old Town, Me., J, Moros, Old 
Town, Me., Nancy Morrell, Brunswick, Me., 
Robert Morrell, Brunswick, Me. 

James T, Morris, South Eliot, Me., Sara E. 
Morris, South Eliot, Me., K. M. Morrison, Mil- 
linocket, Me., Robert J. Morrison, Old Or- 
chard B. Me., Helen 1. Morse, Waterford, Me., 
Marian L. Morse, Falmouth, Me. Susan 
Morse, New Gloucester, Me., Wilson Morse, 
Waterford, Me. Thomas F. Moser, New 
Gloucester, Me., Larry Moskowitz, Scarboro, 
Me. 

Denzil Mosteller, Eliot, Me. Willard R. 
Moulton, Sebago Lake, Me., Hallie Muldoon, 
Portland, Me., S. Muldoon, Portland, Me., 
Mara L. Mulligan, Sheepscott, Me., Tom Mun- 
son, Waterville, Me., Ralph Murdock, Norway, 
Me., Constance Murray, Cape Elizabeth, Me., 
Jerry R. Murray, Orono, Me., Peter Murray, 
Lewiston, Me. 

Susan Murray, Orono, Me., Stephen Muskie, 
Orono, Me., Robert J, Muzzy, Portland, Me., 
Jerome Nadelhaft, Bangor, Me., Ruth Nadel- 
haft, Bangor, Me., Carol A. Nason, Portland, 
Me. Helen Nearing, Harborside, Me., Scott 
Nearing, Harborside, Me., John W. Neff, 
Orono, Me., Bruce Nelson, East Boothbay, Me. 

David Nelson, Lewiston, Me., Jack Nelson, 
Spruce Head, Me., Jean Nelson, East Booth- 
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bay, Me., Margaret Nelson, Spruce Head, Me., 
Mildred Nelson, Portland, Me., Pauline Nel- 
son, Brunswick, Me., Selma Nelson, Lewiston, 
Me; ‘Stephen С, Nelson, Lewiston, Me., 
Thomas F; Nemec, Chicago, Ill., Philip Nesbit, 
Orono, Me. 

Mrs, Philip Nesbit, Orono, Me., David Neu- 
feld, Spring Valley, N.Y., Grace Nevens, 
Damariscotta, Me., Irene Nevers, Norway, Me., 
Janice Nichols, Auburn, Me. 

Susan D. Nichols, Bar Harbor, Me., Mary 
L. Niles, Hingham, Mass, Linda Н. Nixon, 
Orono, Me., John О. Noble, Jr. Stillwater, 
Me. Diane X. Nolan, Portland, Me., Jeri 
Norris, Lewiston, Me., Caroline B. Norwood, 
Tenants Har. Me., Ronald N. Nowell, York 
Beach, Me., Jacqueline Nowell, York Beach, 
Me., Anne Noyes, Portland, Me. 

Ted. Noyes, Portland, Me., M. Nuernberger, 
York, Me. Tyrone Nugent, Camden, Me., 
Elizabeth J. Nute, Rockland, Me., Margaret 
K. O'Brien, Waterville, Me., Ryszard Obucho- 
wicz, Brighton, Mass., Tom O'Donnell, West- 
brook, Me., T. E. O'Flaherty, Jr. Fortunes 
Rocks, Phyllis Ogrodnik, Lewiston, Me., О. 
Jerry Oleson, North Bridgton, Me. 

Patricia Oliver, Brunswick, Me., Randy 
O'Neal, Lewiston, Me., Tomas M. O'Neil, 
Portland, Me., Ivan C. Orcutt, Sheepscott, 
Me., Laura L. Orcutt, Sheepscott, Me., Martha 
O'Shea, Lewiston, Me., David O. Ostrom, Port- 
land, Me:, Candace Otterson, Harrison, Me., 
Mark Otterson, Harrison, Me., Lynne Page, 
Lewiston, Me. 

Sheila Paine, Seal Cove, Me., Joanne E. 
Painter, Portland, Me., John W. Painter, 
Portland, Me., Stephen Palmer, Portland, Me., 
Fred J. Parent, Lewiston, Me., Maxene L. 
Parent, Lewiston, Me., Pamela L. Parent, 
Lewiston, Me., Dorothy Parker, Lewiston, 
Me., Lucinda R. Parker, Cape Elizabeth, Me., 
Jennie M. Parkinson, Camden, Me. 

Linda Parlin, Framingham, Mass,, Maurice 
G. Parlin, Jefferson, Me., Scott Parlin, North 
Berwick, Me., Grace Passano, Staten Island, 
N.Y., Frederick W. Patch, Kennebunk, Me., 
Ann S, Paul, 8, Windham, Me., Joseph Pav- 
line, Portland, Me., Bradford C. Payne, South- 
west Harbor, Me., Amy Payson, South Thom- 
aston, Me., Harold C. Payson, Falmouth, Me. 

Harold Н. Payson, South Thomaston, Me., 
Jim Payson, Portland, Me., William A. Pea- 
body, Brunswick, Me., Pamela Pearson, Po- 
land Spring, Me., Howard F. Peckworth, 
Richmond, Me. 

Mrs. Howard F. Peckworth, Richmond, Me., 
Ellen Peirce, Searsport, Me., Karen Peirce, 
Searsport, Me., Constance Peirce, Kittery 
Point, Me., Victor J. Palosi, Jr., Portland, Me., 
Oliver H. P. Pepper, Somesville, Me., Pamela 
Pepper, Somesville, Me., Sue Percival, Orono, 
Me., Paul Perez, Vassalboro, Me., Mrs. Paul 
Perez, Vassalboro, Me. 

Beatrice Perkins, Portland, Me., June F. 
Perkins, Springvale, Me., Arthur R. Perrin, 
Jr, So. Windham, Me, Chris Perrin, So, 
Windham, Me,, Janet Perrin, So. Windham, 
Me., Maidli Perrin, So. Windham, Me., Mazie 
Perry, Livermore Falls, Me., Rita Perry, Kit- 
tery Point, Me., Stephen M. Perry, Augusta, 
Me., Ted. Perry, Livermore Falls, Me. 

Tom Perry, Portland, Me., Charles A. D. 
Peters, Portland, Me., Carl Petersen, Gorham, 
Me., Mrs. Carl Peterson, Gorham, Me., Don- 
ald W. Peterson, Portland, Me., Jane L. Peter- 
son, Portland, Me., Charlene B. Petrucelli, 
Cape Eliz., Me., Gerald F. Petrucelli, Cape 
Eliz., Me., Paul H. Pfeiffer, Waterville, Me., 
Valerie O. Pfeiffer, Waterville, Me. 

Gregory Phelan, Brunswick, Me., Leona 
Phelan, Brunswick, Me., Harriet Philbrick, 
York, Me., Margaret D. Philbrick, Falmouth, 
Me., Richard Philbrick, York, Me., Bob Phil- 
brook, Portland, Me., Vandra Philbrook, Port- 
land, Me., Augustus D. Phillips, No. East 
Harb., Me., Mary Phillips, N, E. Harbor, Me., 
John Philson, Waterville, Me. 

John W. Pickering, Orono, Me., Marysue 
Pickering, Orono, Me. Ferrar R. Pierce, 
Springvale, Me., D. C. Pierson, Manchester, 
Conn., Kaine Piirainen, South Paris, Me., 
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Richard W. Pinansky, Portland, Me., Duane 
Pinkham, Boothbay Harbor, Me., Walter N. 
Plaut, Jr., Brunswick, Me., David Plimpton, 
Cape Elizabeth, Me., Paul Poikonen, East Wa- 
terford, Me. 

A. Ploks, Westport, Me., Janice P. Plunkett, 
So. Portland, Me., Adrian E. Pols, Brunswick, 
Me., Edward Pols, Brunswick, Me., Eileen 
Pols, Brunswick, Me. 

Terrill Pollman, Wickenburgia, - Ariz, 
Pauline N. Polstein, Augusta, Me., Anne Pom- 
roy, Hancock, Me., Edris Porter, Buckfield, 
Me., Frances E. Porter, Buckfield, Me., Arnold 
Potter, Portland, Me., Dale Potter, Portland, 
Me., Esther E. Prosser, Falmouth, Me., Gerta 
Prosser, Camden, Me. William Н, Prosser, 
Camden, Me. 

William R. Prosser, Falmouth, Me., Olar- 
ence M. Purington, Brunswick, Me., Ruth 
Putnam, Kittery Point, Me., Marjorie Marsh 
Quigg, Bangor, Me., Paul H. Quigg, Bangor, 
Me., Marlis Quimby, Portland, Me., Lin 
Rafuse, Crono, Me., Lucy E. Ragan, Liver- 
more Falls, Me., Lawrence Rakovan, Bruns- 
wick, Me., G. Rand, Portland, Me. 

John A. Rand, Lewiston, Me., Thelma Rand, 
Portland, Me., Carrie H. Rane, Bangor, Me., 
Helen M. Ranlett, Bangor, Me., L. Felix 
Ranlett, Bangor, Me., Frances Ray, Auburn 
Me., Helen W.. Ray, Cape Elizabeth, Me., 
Roger R, Ray, Cape Elizabeth, Me., Helen E. 
Rayer, Cushing, Me., Ronald J. Rayer, Cush- 
ing, Me., 

David Rayfield, Defiance, Ohio, Marilyn 
Rayfield, Defiance, Ohio, Cheryl Read, All- 
ston, Mass., Pat Reardon, Yarmouth, Me., 
Freeland Record, Norway, Me., James Red- 
wine, Brunswick, Me., Andrew Reicher, 
Brunswick, Me., Walter Reitz, Brunswick, Me., 
Fred Relis, Bronx, N.Y. Ginny Remeika, 
Lewiston, Me. 

A. Charles Remmel, Portland, Me., Kathleen 
Remmel, Portland, Me., Emily Renaud, Lewis- 
ton, Me. Abby Rich, Hampden, Me., Gary 
Rich, Hampden, Me;, Daniel J. Richard, Cam- 
den, Me., Margaret Richard, Orono, Me., F. 
Richards, Lewiston, Me. Mary T. Richards, 
East Sullivan, Me, Virginia Richardson, 
Scarboro, Me. 

Selah Richmond, So. Portland, Me., Linda 
Ridley, Topsham, Me., Anne Rieder, Portland, 
Me., Ann S. Riley, Brunswick, Me., Ellen Riley, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Joanna Riley, Brunswick, Me. Matthew 
Riley, Brunswick, Me, Loretta А. Rittle, 
Brunswick, Me., Robert H. Rittle, Brunswick, 
Me., Frances K. Ritter, Lewiston, Me., Paul 
Roach, Bangor, Me., Jeanne Robbins, Mach- 
ias, Me., Bruce Roberts, So. Portland, Me., 
Bruce W. Roberts, Winterport, Me., Mrs. 
Bruce W. Roberts, Winterport, Me. 

James Roberts, Portland, Me., Ruth Rob- 
erts, So. Portland, Me., Carol Robinson, 
Hingham, Mass, Marian Robinson, Warren, 
Me., Rodrigue, Waterville, Me., Roger 
Rodrigue, Waterville, Me., David P. Rogers, 
Lewiston, Me., Olivia Rogers, Portland, Me., 
Karen Rohnbachen, Princeton Jct., NJ. 
John Romanyshyn, Portland, Me. 

Annie Romanyshyn, Portland, Me., James 
J. Ronan, Biddeford Pool, Me., Pauline Root, 
Brunswick, Me., Robert D. Rosenbaum, Lew- 
iston, Me., Marvin Rosenblum, East Booth- 
bay, Me., Jack C. Ross, Tampa, Fla., David 
B. Roth, Vinalhaven, Me., Lucy Roth, Vinal- 
haven, Me., Helen S. Rowe, Springvale, Me., 
Margaret Rowe, Sebago Lake, Me. 

Deborah Roy, Lewiston, Me., Rick Rudolph, 
Springvale, Me., Dexter Rumsey, East Booth- 
bay, Me., Kathryn Rumsey, East Boothbay, 
Me., Roger Rush, So. Portland, Me., Elizabeth 
S. Russell, Bar Harbor, Me., Bette Saleebey, 
Bangor, Me., Michael Saleebey, Bangor, Me., 
Donna Salisbury, Steuben, Me., Christopher 
B. Sample, Boothbay Harb., Me. 

Shirley Sampson, Portland, Me., Armand 
J. Samson, Lewiston, Me., Steve Sanders, 
Gardner, Me., Elwin M. Sapiel, Bangor, Me., 
J. Sardone, Columbia, Conn., L. Sargent, Ke- 
zar Falls, Me., Richard Sargent, Bangor, Me., 
Hugh C. Saunders, South Freeport, Me., 
Katharine L. Savage, Northeast Harbor, Me., 
Richard M. Savage, Northeast Harbor, Me. 
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J. E. Sawyer, Augusta, Me., Timothy J. 
Sayh, Portland, Me., Carole Scannel, Lewis- 
ton, Me. William Scarlett, Castine, Me., 
Eberhard W. Schmidt, North Edgecomb, Me. 

Loraine B. Schmidt, N. Edgecomb, Me., 
Mrs. Elliott Schwartz, Brunswick, Me., Alice 
Seaward, Kittery Point, Me., Cheryl Seaward, 
Lewiston, Me., J. L. Seeley, North Berwick, 
Me., Suzanne Selig, Orono, Me., Gladys Set- 
ford, Minot, Me., Betsey Shaffer, Bangor, Me., 
Jonathan Sharlin, Springvale, Me., Louise 
Sharp, Camden, Me. 

Kip Shaw, Athol, Mass., Charlene R. Shep- 
ard, Ellsworth, Me., L. A. Sheridan, Newport, 
Me., Paul Sheridan, Mattapan, Mass., Pierre 
Shevenell, Portland, Me., Stell Shevis, Cam- 
den, Me., W. A. Shevis, Camden, Me., Richard 
Shippee, Waterville, Me., Bruce E. Shotland, 
Houlton, Me., Clarice Shur, Portland, Me. 

Freda P. Signer, Camden, Me., Leah Siebert, 
Springvale, Me., Allan J. Silberger, Bruns- 
wick, Me., John W. Sims, Camden, Me., Hazel 
Sinclair, Kittery Point, Me, Arthur Skop, 
Kennebunkport, Me. Dorothy Small, Port- 
land, Me., Ruth Small, Lewiston, Me., Mary- 
Leigh Smart, Ogunquit, Me. Anila Smith, 
Waterville, Me., 

Anna Smith, Leeds, Me., Barbara H. Smith, 
Augusta, Me., Bruce Smith, Leeds, Me., Eliz- 
abeth F. Smith, Houlton, Me., Gary Smith, 
Augusta, Me. Gary V. Smith, Houlton, Me, 
Louise S. Smith, Waterville, Me. Roy R. 
Smith, Norway, Me. Susan Smith, Swans 
Island, Me., Teresa Smith, Gray, Me., 

Rhoda C. Snell, Bar Harbor, Me., Gail D. 
Snow, Freeport, Me, Nancy Lee Snow, Fal- 
mouth, Me., Robert P. Snow, Freeport, Me., 
Mary E. Snyder, Orono, Me., Monica H. Sny- 
der, Kittery, Me., Virginia A. Snyder; Sabat- 
tus, Me., William H. Snyder, Kittery, Me., 
John Sobel, Rockville Centre, N.Y., Barbara 
Sommer, Cunberland Fores., Me. 

Caroline Southall, Yarmouth, Me., Brad- 
ford Spear, Lewiston, Me., Hilda Spencer, 
Belfast, Me., Anne Sperry, Newcastle, Me., 
Herbert S. Sperry, Newcastle, Me. 

Barbara J. Spiegelburg, E. Vassalboro, Me., 
Bruce Spiegelburg, E. Vassalboro, Me., La Rue 
Spiker, Southeast Harbor, Me., Marjorie 
Spock, East Sullivan, Me., Russell Sprague, 
West Baldwin, Me., F. N. Springsteel, Bruns- 
wick, Me., Karen Springsteel, Brunswick, Me., 
A. Staires, Lewiston, Me, A. Н. Stanley, 
Southwest Harbor, Me., Elizabeth Stanley, 
South China, Me. 

Lula M. Stanley, Northeast Harbor, Me., 
Woodbury A. Stanley, Northeast Harbor, Me., 
Charles C. Staples, Springvale, Me., Bessle 
A. Staples, Springvale, Me., Claire Staples, 
Orono, Me., T. 8. Staples, Orono, Me., An- 
drej Starkis, Waterville, Me., Cody Stearns, 
Freeport, Me., L. C. Stearns, Freeport, Me., 
Mrs. L. C. Stearns, Freeport, Me. 

Robert A Stebbens, King of Prussia, Pa., 
Caroline Steinman, Portland, Me., R. Stein- 
man, Portland, Me., Richard Stern, New 
York, N.Y.. David G. Stevens, Bangor, Me., 
William Stevenson, Waterville, Me., Arlene 
R. Steward, Norway, Me., Elliott Steward, 
Norway, Ме:, D. L. Stofle, Sebasco Estates, 
Me., James W. Stone, Orono, Me. 

J. Stone, Norway, Me., Marcia Stone, Orono, 
Me., T. H. Stone, Norway, Me., Jean Streeter, 
Lewiston, Me., Ashley Streetman, Brunswick, 
Me., Barbara Streetman, Brunswick, Me., 
L. N. Stuart, Newport, Me., Michelle Stuckey, 
Portland, Me., Susan Stump, Thomaston, 
Me., Carol W. Suitor, Raymond, Me. 

John Н. Suitor, Jr., Raymond, Me., Mary 
Sullivan, Camden, Me., J. L. Sweet, Bruns- 
wick, Me., Nancy Syme, Camden, Me., Grace 
Tagliabue, Lewiston, Me, John Tagliabue, 
Lewiston, Me., J. Talbot, Northeast Harbor, 
Me., Lucinda Talbot, Northeast Harbor, Me., 
Tim Talbot, Portland, Me., D. Talley, Nor- 
way, Me. 

Phyllis R. Talley, Orono, Me., Samuel Tal- 
ley, Orono, Me., Edward Tansey, Fairfield, 
Me., Richard E. Tauck, Bar Mills, Me., Nancy 
Tavelli, Lewiston, Me. 

Linda Bufano, San Francisco, Cal., Clyde 
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Greenfield Cooper, San Francisco, Cal., Carol 
Cravens, San Fráncisco, Cal., Jane Edgenton, 
Oakland, Cal., Julia Ellis, San Francisco, Cal., 
Christie Hakim, San Francisco, Cal, Judith 
Halstead, San Francisco, Cal, Anne Irving, 
San Francisco, Cal., Christopher Jackson, San 
Francisco, Cal, Edith Jones, San Francisco, 
Cal 


Barbara Kane, San Francisco, Cal., Angela 
Littlefield, San Francisco, CaL, Anna Love, 
San Francisco, CaL, Luana Meacham, San 
Francisco, Cal, Susan E. Miller, Oakland, 
CaL, David Н. Miltstone, San Francisco, Cal., 
Anne Lise Mitchell, San Francisco, Cal. Har- 
riet T. Parsons, San Francisco, Cal, Susan 
Porterfield, San Francisco, Cal, Thelma 
Prichard, Greenbrae, Cal. 

James Ramsey, San Francisco, Cal., Vir- 
ginia Riggs, San Bruno, Cal., Elizabeth W. 
Rogers, San Francisco, Cal., Luella K. Sawyer, 
Mill Valley, Cal., J. D. Schaa, San Francisco, 
Cal, Ada E. Schwartz, San Francisco, Cal, 
Janet М. Stake, San Francisco, Cal., Elizabeth 
Taylor, San Francisco, Cal., Eugene E, Taylor, 
San Francisco, Cal., Thomas R. Vandenburgh, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Colburn S. Wilbur, Palo Alto, Cal., Earl R. 
Taylor, Brunswick, Me., Б. Taylor, Northeast 
Harbor, Me., Stephen Taylor, Ogunquit, Me., 
J. Temple, Williamantic, Conn., Janet R. Ten- 
Broeck, Bar Harbor, Me., Marion Tenney, 
Livermore Falls, Me., Harold D, Thaler, East 
Lansing, Mich., Dorothy 'Thaxter, Kittery 
Point, Me., Rosamond Thaxter, Kittery Point, 
Me. 

Ann Theberge, Lewiston, Me., Corice W. 
Therrien, Biddeford, Me., Ernest R. Therrien, 
Biddeford, Me., Paul R, Therrien, Portland, 
Me, Roy Thibeault, Norway, Me. Stephen 
Thibeault, Lewiston, Me., Philip Thibodeau, 
Orono, Me., Doris Thomas, Lincolnville, Me., 
Ethel Thomas, Northeast Harbor, Me., Joseph 
B, Thomas IV, Northeast Harbor, Me. 

Ralph Thomas, Norway, Me., Dorothy E. 
Thombs, Standish, Me., Doreen Thompson, 
Portland, Me., Helen Thompson, North Jones- 
port, Me., Jeffrey Thompson, Sea Cliff, N.Y. 

A. Thurston, Norway, Me., Lois M. Thurs- 
ton,, Wiscasset, Me., Dana F. Thurlow, Bruns- 
wick, Me. Harold Thurlow, Bangor, Me., 
Theresa Thurlow, Bangor, Me, William 
Thurlow, Brunswick, Me. Sherry Thyng, 
Waterboro, Me., Sheila Tibbetts, Readville, 
Me., Jim Tierney, Portland, Me,, Joel Tilley, 
Orono, Me. 

Lura Titcomb, Augusta, Me., C. Toal, Port- 
land, Me., Elizabeth C. Todrank, Waterville, 
Me. Mildred Tonge, Gardiner, Me., John G. 
Toner, South Portland, Me., Hazel D. Town, 
Peaks Island, Me., Peter Towne, Norway, Me., 
David E. Traister, Waterville, Me., Donald E. 
Trammel, East Lansing, Mich. Claudia Tread- 
well, West Buxton, Me. 

David Trider, Leeds, Me., Nancy L. Trider, 
Leeds, Ме; E. L. Tripp, Newport, Me., Karen 
True, Bangor, Me. James D. Tuck, Boston, 
Mass. Gerard M. J. Tucker, Lewiston, Me., 
Joanne Tulonen, Lewiston, Me., B. Twitchell, 
Auburn, Me., Terry Lee Vance, Portland, Me., 
Karen L. Van Pelt, Ellsworth; Me. 

Maureen Vaughan, Waterville, Me., Merle 
B. Veigle, Yarmouth, Me., Sheila Verrill, 
Manchester, Me., Virginia Verrill, Springvale, 
Me., Barbara S. Vickers, Portland, Me., Dennis 
Vickers, Portland, Me., Fred D. Voelker, Jr., 
Ellsworth, Me., Aimee Von Huene, Brunswick, 
Me., Charles Е; Wadsworth, Cranberry Isles, 
Me., Jean G. Wadsworth, Cranberry Isles, Me. 

Diane E. Walas, Bangor, Me., John A. Wales, 
Bangor, Me., W. Bennett Walbridge, Bruns- 
wick, Me. Charlotte M. Walker, Falmouth 
Foreside, Me., Donna Walker, Auburn, Ме,, 
K. B. Walker, Falmouth Foreside, Me., Sally 
Walker, Cape Elizabeth, Me., Thomas 8. 
Walker, Melrose, Mass., Pearle A. Wall, Ten- 
ants Harbor, Me., Michael H. Walsh, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Sharon J. Walton, Gray, Me. Ann Ward, 
Lewiston, Me; Karen Ward, Lewiston, Me., 
Edith N. Ware, Portland, Me., Kathleen 
Washburn, Orrington, Me. 

Robert Washburn, Orrington, Me., Rosa- 
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lind Wasserman, Waterville, Me., Ann Wat- 
son, Marlon, Mass., Richard Watson, Free- 
port, Me., Herbert Watson, Norway, Me., Lea 
Watson, Freeport, Me., Sharon Watson, Free- 
port, Me., Bobbye N. Weaver, Orono, Me., 
Donna Webber, Waterville, Me., Faye Web- 
ber, Portland, Me. 

Charles Webster, Brunswick, Me., Cliff 
Webster, Brunswick, Me., Claire Weeks, Port- 
land, Me., Paul L. Weeks, Preque Isle, Me., 
Beatrice Wehmeyer, Cape Elizabeth, Me., 
Robert Wehmeyer, Cape Elizabeth, Me., Eric 
M. Weis, Brunswick, Me., Ted Weissman, Wa- 
terville, Me., W. Harper Welch, Portland, Me., 
M. Wentworth, Kennebunkport, Me. 

Stacy H. Wentworth, Kennebunkport, Me., 
Elsa West, Cape Elizabeth, Me., Martha West, 
Cape Elizabeth, Me., Robert G. West, Lewis- 
ton, Me., Ginia Davis Wexler, East Sullivan, 
Me. Arthur Wenster, Orono, Me., Helen L. 
Wheeler, Portland, Me., Maryjane White, 
Portland, Me., Jon Whitman, Falmouth, Me., 
Elsbeth Whitten, Bar Harbor, Me. 

Jane Whitten, Bar Harbor, Me., Penny 
Whitten, Bar Harbor, Me., Don Wiener, Lew- 
iston, Me., Evelyn W. Wiesner, Oxford, Me., 
Ella H. Wight, Pittsfield, Me., Nelson G. 
Wight, Pittsfield, Me., Florence Wider, Ash- 
ville, Me., Paul Wiley, Brunswick, Me., Bar- 
bara L. Wilkinson, Portland, Me., Raymond 
B. Anderson, Bangor, Me. 

Andrew Banning, Bangor, Me., Clarice M. 
Bowman, Bangor, Me., Kenneth C. Brookes, 
Bangor, Me., Gary Chamberlain, Searsport, 
Me., Walter L. Cook, Bangor, Me., Clifton G. 
Davis, Bangor, Me., L. J. Van Durlin, Bangor, 
Me., Harold Farkas, Bangor, Me., Susan C. 
Farkas, Bangor, Me. 

Laurel Greenwood, Bangor, Me., Windsor 
Haskell, Temple, Me., Marshall B, Hughes, 
Bangor, Me., Michael Е, Jones, Bangor, Me. 

Ralph H. Wilkinson, Portland, Me., Addris 
I. Willard, Sanford, Me., George S. Willard, 
Banford, Me. Helen G. Williams, Damaris- 
cotta, Me., Albert E. Willis, Oxford, Me., Ruth 
A. Willis, Oxford, Me., Bruce Wilson, Lewis- 
ton, Me., Dorothy C. Wilson, Orono, Me., El- 
win L. Wilson, Orono, Me., J. R. Wilson, East 
Holden, Me. 

Peter Wilson, Brunswick, Me. John D. 
Wing, Lewiston, Me., Mark Winne, Lewiston, 
Me., Delmar Wise, Houlton, Me., Hope Wise, 
Houlton, Me. Jerry J. Wisecarner, Bangor, 
Me., Ronald B, Wisecarner, Bangor, Me., Ken- 
dall Witham, East Sullivan, Me., Elaine 
Witham, East Sullivan, Me., Frederick B. 
Wolf, Portland, Me, 

Helen J. Wolfhagen, Orono, Me., James L. 
Wolfhagen, Orono, Me., Esther E. Wood, Gor- 
ham, Me. F. R. Wood, Scarboro, Me., Mat- 
thew A. Wood, South Portland, Me., Barbara 
C. Woodbury, Portland, Me, Wendy Wood- 
cock, Lewiston, Me., Linda Woodside, Water- 
ville, Me., Richard J. Wright, Lewiston, Me., 
Robin Wright, Lewiston, Me. 

Lydia S. Yauck, De Kalb, Ill., Paul Yeargans, 
New York, N.Y., Burnham Young, Camden, 
Me., William C. Young, Jr., Sebasco Estates, 
Me., Marguerite Yourcenar, Northeast Harbor, 
Me. R. Warwick Zeamer, Brunswick, Me., 
Mark D. Zeichner, Teaneck, N.J., Bernadine A. 
Ziemke, Springvale, Me., Stephen Jay Zim- 
mer, Orono, Me., Lary E. Kalp, Bangor, Me., 

Saul E. Katz, Bangor, Me, Harold Lloyd, 
Bangor, Me., Evan Neil Reilly, Bangor, Me., 
Dave McLeod, Bangor, Me., Keith G. Peterson, 
Bangor, Me. Evans Neil Reilly, Bangor, Me., 
Bradley Ryant, Bangor, Me., Sam Sampson, 
Bangor, Me., David C. Stillman, Bangor, Me 

Ansley ©. Throckmorton, Bangor, Me. 
George R. Tyson, Bangor, Me. Francis C. 
Ultsch, Bangor, Me., Dwight L. Wilson, Ban- 
gor, Me. 

Robert E. Maygerf, Bucyrus, Ohio, Nancy 
M. P. Bell, Orono, Me. Раша P. Aiubn, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Deborah C. Rathbun, 
Bangor, Me., Jay P. McCloskey, Bangor, Me., 
David Morgan, Andover, Mass. William A. 
Joy, Ellsworth, Me., Mary Totman, Topsham, 
Me. Westoy Gerry, Lincoln, Me., Kathleen 
Moura, Rangeby, Me. 

John Nickless, Hampden, Me., Rosemarie 
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Campbell Brewer, Me. Wm. С. Yerga II, 
Bridgewater, Me., Katherine Laman, Orono, 
Sandra L. Speaven, Bangor, Me. Betsy 
Spruce, Milford, Me., Laurie Meisheimer, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., James A. Simpson, Fair- 
field, Me., Jo Anne Dauphine, Bangor, Me., 
Bernice M. Singer, Cape Elizabeth, Me., 
Daniel Singer, Cape Elizabeth, Me. 

Debbie Wincherysaw, Friendship, Me., 
G. M, Palmer, Jr., Bangor, Me., Laurence V. 
Hills, Waldoboro, Me., Barbara Abbey, Orono, 
Me., Karen Manchester, Orono, Me., John A. 
Steenstra, W. Concord, Mass., Sharon Parker, 
Fort Fairfield, Me., Franz Martin, Locke 
I Me., E. Lyle Flynn, Jr., South Portland, 

e. 

Edward H. Reid, Rockland, Me., Catherine 
Palmer, Andover, Mass, Roberta Robinson, 
Northeast Harbor, Mass, Ann Nerrefield, 
Seaford, Me., Dan Sergent, Bangor, Me., 
Tom Cassey, No. Anson, Me., Rae S. Coasins, 
North Harbor, Me., Bill Eames, Bethel, Me., 
Robert Krummona, Sidney, Me., Remigins 
Jimenas, Port Clyde, Me., John Smith, Platts- 
burgh, N.Y., Ormar Hines, Brunswick, Me., J. 
Entwisth, Owls Head, Me., J. Brown, Hamden, 
Conn., D. Morgan, Andover, Mass., Walter 
Bugaz, Teaneck, N.J. 

Joel Tilley, North Haven, Conn.; Steve R. 
Wheaton, Bar Harbor, Me.; Cecil N. Collins, 
St. Agatha, Me.; Louise Chamberland, 
St. Agatha, Me.; Dwight Hines, Bangor, 
Me.; Ontly L. Redzt, Bangor, Me.; Rosemary 
Warren, Reading, Mass,; Karen J. Edwards, 
Salem, Mass.; Allan Rodway, Portland, Me.; 
Thomas James, Newcastle, Me.; Jane Rush, 
Houlton, Me. Debbie Lane, Queens, N.Y.; 
R. Bennett, Bangor, Me.; Janice Bailey, Ban- 
gor, Me; Catherine Henderson, McLean, 
Va.; Carolyn Thomson, Byfield, Mass. 


Mr. President, I wish to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington for 
yielding his place to me. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the able Sena- 
tor from Maine for the expeditious way 
in which he moved in connection with 
his remarks. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(Н.В. 17711) to amend the District of 
Columbia Cooperative Association Act. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 17123) to au- 
thorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1971 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, and other weapons, and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized for 
40 minutes. 

THE ABM AUTHORIZATION DEBATE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in re- 
cent weeks there has emerged out of the 
seemingly endless technical dispute over 
Safeguard, an argument that the New 
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York Times has referred to as ''the prin- 
cipal technical argument of the ABM 
opposition." The argument I have in 
mind is one that many Senators will rec- 
ognize immediately, so great is the promi- 
nence it has been given by the opponents 
to Safeguard in the case they have been 
trying to make both on and off the floor 
of the Senate. Reduced to its simplest 
expression, this is the argument that 
Safeguard, even if it functions perfectly, 
offers “negligible protection" to the Min- 
uteman force, or could be “easily over- 
whelmed," or at most offers protection to 
Minuteman over a “very narrow band 
of threats.” 

This argument has been most per- 
sistently advanced by Dr. Wolfgang 
Panofsky. A recent statement issued by 
the Federation of American Scientists, 
along with a supporting chart, embraced 
the “negligible protection” view and was 
joined in or agreed to not only by Dr. 
Panofsky but also by Jerome Wiesner, 
Marvin Goldberger, Herbert York, and 
Herbert Scoville, Jr. Dr. George Kistia- 
kowsky has associated himself with the 
Panofsky argument. 

The remarkable fact is that so many 
of the Senators opposing Safeguard have 
accepted at face value one form or an- 
other of the argument made by this 
group of scientists, 

Now, this argument, in its most im- 
portant aspect, is a strategic argument, 
not & narrowly technical one, and should 
be evaluated in those terms. I received 
yesterday from a very distinguished 
group of men with long professional ex- 
perience in the national security area a 
statement which definitively refutes the 
Panofsky analysis and which I am con- 
fident will be of great interest to all 
Members of the Senate. 

The signers of this statement are well 
known to many Senators; they are: 

Dr. Albert Wohlstetter, university pro- 
fessor, University of Chicago. 

Dr. Charles M. Herzfeld, physicist, for- 
mer director, Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency. 

Dr. Willard Libby, Nobel Prize winner 
in chemistry, professor of chemistry and 
director of the Institute of Geophysics 
and Planetary Physics at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

Dr. William G. McMillan, professor of 
chemistry, UCLA. 

I bring this statement to the attention 
of the Senate because I believe that it 
clearly demonstrates the strategic fallacy 
on which the “negligible protection” ar- 
gument rests. 

The statement reads as follows: 
STATEMENT ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 
SAFEGUARD ABM SYSTEM 
(By Dr. Albert Wohlstetter, Dr. Charles M. 

Herzfeld, Dr. Willard Libby, and Dr. Wil- 

liam G. McMillan) 

The statement widely publicized by the 
Federation of American Scientists and signed 
by Drs. Wiesner, Panofsky, Goldberger, Sco- 
ville and York asserts that a Safeguard ABM 
that worked perfectly would nonetheless 
offer negligible protection. They suggested 
that a Soviet ICBM threat large enough to 
destroy the Minuteman force not protected 
by Safeguard need only grow by & small 
percentage to destroy the Minuteman force 
protected by Safeguard and that Safeguard 
is therefore effective “only over a very narrow 
band of threats.” This repeats an argument 
made somewhat more specifically by Profes- 
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sor Panofsky last year and in the following 
statement this year: 

"Let us assume that the survival of 300 
Minutemen under attack would constitute 
an adequate retaliatory force . . . Without 
Safeguard protection the Soviets could 
achieve this result with 700 incoming war- 
heads ... With the expanded Safeguard 
now before this Committee, about 800 would 
do the job.” 

Professor Sidney Drell, using a chart pre- 
pared by Professor Panofsky, repeated these 
same numerical arguments on June 29, 1970 
(pp. 430, 544, Hearings, Subcommittee on 
Arms Control, International Law and Or- 
ganization of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations). According to The New York Times 
this is the "principal technical argument of 
the ABM opposition." This “principal argu- 
ment” is based on several fundamental 
errors, 

The first—and very gross—error is manifest 
in the statement quoted above of Professor 
Panofsky. He assumes that “the survival of 
300 Minutemen under attack would consti- 
tute an adequate retaliatory force.” Yet he 
also assumes that the objective of the Rus- 
sian attack is to destroy only 700 out of 1,000 
Minuteman missiles. That is to say, he takes 
as the Russian goal an attack that would 
leave us with an adequate retaliatory force. 
It is hard to imagine a more absurd Soviet 
strategic aim. This absurdity, moreover, is 
central to the result. For, as common sense 
would suggest, the more an attack aims to 
accomplish, the larger the effort the attacker 
must put forward. 

A moderately sensible Russian adversary, 
if he attacks at all, would aim at destroying 
as much of the Minuteman force as he could; 
he would want to leave surviving no more 
than, say, about 50 Minuteman. In any case, 
he would want the remainder to be clearly 
“inadequate.” Without the extra protection 
for Minuteman provided by Safeguard, 500 
58—95, in the mid or late 1970's, with the ac- 
curacy, yield and number of MIRVs per 
booster projected by pre-Nixon as well as 
post-Nixon intelligence, could destroy all but 
about 50 Minuteman. Safeguard would pre- 
vent the Russians from achieving that objec- 
tive with such an attack. For the attacker to 
assure, in the face of Safeguard, that no more 
than 50 Minuteman missiles survive—his ob- 
jective—he would have to buy some 800 
more re-entry vehicles than he would re- 
quire to leave 300 of the protected Minute- 
man missiles surviving—our objective. This 
800 is eight times as many as the number so 
widely circulated by the opposition to the 
ABM. 

The opposition’s estimate of 100 re-entry 
vehicles is wrong even at the Minuteman 300 
survival level; but the mistake is to take 300 
Minuteman survivors as a rational Russian 
objective. For a more reasonable attack ob- 
jective, the Russians would need 800 extra 
re-entry vehicles on launchers. Based on all 
official estimates of Russian missile costs, 
such an increment would require a very large 
extra investment—one that is far from 
negligible, 

Second, supposing that the Russians were 
to contemplate this very large resource ex- 
penditure, they would have to consider the 
fact that the defense could counter it at a 
fraction of the Soviet offensive cost—a fifth 
or less, Detailed supporting calculations for 
a related set of cases were presented in the 
Hearings before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee this past May (pages 2402-2410). 
As one of the signers of this statement said 
in those hearings: 

“The point of Safeguard Phase II is that 
it puts the United States in a position to 
offset any increment in the Soviet first-strike 
capability against Minuteman and to do this 
more cheaply than the Soviets can get that 
increment in their offense, If we clearly in- 
dicate our intention to protect Minuteman, 
we may discourage them from continuing to 
expand their offense force. We indicate that 
we value our second-strike capability at least 
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as much as they value their first-strike capa- 
bility. Nothing compels them to get a first 
strike capability. The SS-9 and the SS-11 are 
expensive; increasing their number involves 
& serious resource expenditure for the Rus- 
sians: Perhaps worth it if we indicate we 
have no intention of protecting Minuteman; 
not worth it if we make clear we intend to 
protect it and can do so more cheaply than 
they can overcome the protection." (p. 2273) 

As alternatives to protecting our second- 
strike force with Safeguard, various ABM 
critics have suggested : 

(a) proliferating Minuteman missiles— 
though this would increase our first-strike 
capability, and therefore, unlike the Safe- 
guard defense of Minuteman, provoke a 
quantitative arms race; 

(b) putting our SAC bombers on armed 
airborne alert though this would increase 
the likelihood of nuclear accidents; 

(c) adopting a policy of launching all our 
Minuteman missiles at Russian civilians on 
the basis of electromagnetic indications— 
thus recklessly increasing the probability not 
merely of a nuclear accident, but of an ac- 
cidental nuclear holocaust; and 

(d) waiting for some future, hopefully 
better, ABM for which there is as yet not 
even a system definition. 

Their estimates of the costs, effects, and 
time schedules of their various alternatives 
have been extremely careless. For example, 
they have understated the unit systems cost 
of Minuteman by a factor of nearly 300%, 
and air-alert costs by 400%. Their statements 
about the availability of alternatives neglect 
all realistic considerations of the time neces- 
sary to complete the system definition, ob- 
tain Congressional authorization, select the 
contractor and sub-contractors, acquire land, 
complete detailed engineering design, pro- 
duction release, equipment procurement, 
construction, installation, tests and shake- 
down. 


Their recently repeated statement about 
the number of Russian re-entry vehicles re- 
quired to cancel the effectiveness of Safe- 
guard is perhaps the most far-fetched and 
careless of all. It assumes that the Russians, 
in attacking our Minuteman force, would 
take as their objective the preservation of 
our ability to retaliate adequately. 


Mr. President, “absurd” is not too 
strong an adjective to apply to the as- 
sumption that the Soviets would launch 
a first strike against Minuteman with the 
intention of allowing 300 Minuteman 
missiles—adequate for our retaliation— 
to survive. It is wholly unwarranted to 
assume ''that the Russians, in attacking 
our Minuteman force, would take as their 
objective the preservation of our ability 
to retaliate adequately." 

It is no wonder that Safeguard appears 
to buy only a small degree of protection 
for the Minuteman force if one makes 
this wholly unreasonable assumption. 
The fact is that if the Soviets were pre- 
pared to leave our retaliatory capability 
intact, then we would not need Safe- 
guard—nor any other means of protec- 
tion, including the alternatives recom- 
mended by Dr. Panofsky and others. 

As the statement I have just read dem- 
onstrates, without this unreasonable as- 
sumption, the "negligible protection" 
argument collapses. When this faulty as- 
sumption is replaced by a reasonable as- 
sumption about the minimum Soviet goal 
were they to undertake a first strike, the 
importance of the Safeguard ABM sys- 
tem becomes clear. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Members 
of the Senate who have doubts about the 
effectiveness of the Safeguard ABM sys- 
tem will take the time before tomorrow's 
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votes to study the statement I have just 
read submitted by Professor Wohlstetter, 
Dr. Herzfeld, Dr. Libby, and Dr. McMil- 
lan. I am sure that my colleagues would 
not wish to allow a decision of great na- 
tional importance to be determined by a 
case built on a gross strategic fallacy. 

I would be surprised if even one of my 
colleagues were to now agree that our 
security should be based on the strange 
assumption that the Soviets in initiating 
a nuclear war would be so foolish as to 
design their own destruction. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am confident that those of us 
charged with responsibility for protect- 
ing our deterrent force would not know- 
ingly make such an assumption, or per- 
sist in arguments based upon it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am pleased to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Texas. 

Mr, TOWER. I thank my distinguished 
colleague from Washington for offering 
а very closely reasoned rebuttal to the 
technical arguments offered in opposi- 
tion to the ABM. I wish to add that I 
know of no man in public life who has 
more completely subordinated personal 
and political considerations to what he 
conceives to be in the best interests of 
his country. I have very often disagreed 
with the Senator from Washington, but 
I think his conduct through the course 
of the ABM debate has been an example 
of superlative statesmanship. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished friend and colleague 
from Texas for his very kind and gen- 
erous remarks. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of а quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it may be 
that, with the exception of the Senator 
from Tennessee, this will conclude the 
debate today. I think that tomorrow we 
will have some amendments that relate 
one to the other very closely, and I hope 
we can have a good attendance for the 
debate; because the bill has one thing in 
it and the Cooper-Hart amendment 
another; then there is another proposal 
by the Senator from Iowa and still an- 
other by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
A great many figures are involved, and 
it will not be easy to keep up with them. 
I mention that because I think it might 
be well to put Senators on guard. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize a 
few points that I think have a practical 
bearing on this matter. We have already 
authorized and appropriated money for 
two sites—that is phase I. This bill, the 
committee recommendation, provides for 
two additional sites. 

Someone asked me: 

If the 2 sites are coming along and moving 
forward and there is research and develop- 
ment money, why do you insist on 4 sites? 


I think that is a very practical ques- 
tion, and there is a very practical answer. 
We have to assume that we would not 
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need anything if there was not a threat. 
Ithink there is a proven threat. So, start- 
ing with that, if we just stop at two sites, 
frankly, I do not think that is sufficient 
quantitatively to give us the protection 
we are trying to provide. The purpose— 
the sole purpose—of the ABM in this 
form is to try to protect our ICBM sites. 
That is our land-based deterrent 
strength, and that is what we put our 
hope and our strength in for a land-based 
weapon. 

If we have something that probably 
will be effective—and I do not think there 
is any doubt about it; the great weight 
of the evidence is in favor of it being ef- 
fective—and we are going to just start 
two sites and then stop for an indefinite 
period of time and set it up 1 year, 2 
years, 3 years, 4 years, or 5 years later, 
the time that is precious and necessary 
will have run out, If we are really going 
to try this thing, we certainly have to 
start with more than two major sites. I 
think that is as clear as a bell, and I do 
not think it can be challenged. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I think the Senator from 
Mississippi has made an excellent point; 
and I think he has made it, as he has 
said, “as clear as a bell." 

It has been suggested that if we pursue 
the line advocated by the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), simply to 
add additional MSR’s to the two existing 
sites, this will provide us as much. de- 
fense. But what is not mentioned is the 
fact that it would cost us several million 
dollars more. Beyond that, it is argued 
that this would be less provocative and 
less of an incentive or a stimulant to 
the arms race than the additional de- 
ployment of the two sites. But if, as is 
argued, it provides as much defense, 
then it seems to me that it would be fully 
as provocative—if, indeed, additional de- 
ployment and improvement of the ABM 
is provocative—and would be more ex- 
pensive and probably, in the final an- 
alysis, less effective. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator is 
correct. It would have the added feature 
of showing hesitation or doubt and back- 
ing up of the very worst kind to show to 
our adversaries. 

This leads into the matter of the SALT 
talks. Again, I like to use my common 
sense on things—whatever amount I 
have—rather than.a lot of theories and 
speculation, 

If adversaries are sitting down at a 
table and are trying to reach something 
that they can agree on, if they think they 
are in a position where they ought to 
agree on something, if possible, because 
each feels he is in danger to a degree, 
and suddenly one just withdraws the 
weapon or the posture he has which 
creates apprehension in the mind on the 
other side of the table, and if the one 
who withdraws does not know he is out 
of business, everybody else knows he is 
out of business, because he has just with- 
drawn from the game. He is no longer 
a contender, regardless of what the 
arguments may be. He has voluntarily 
withdrawn, 

I am not accusing anybody now of any 
unilateral disarmamnet. We do not have 
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to get into that realm at all. The person 
who takes that step back has just with- 
drawn for an indefinite time. He says he 
is doing it just for a year because the 
Senate voted one way. But he is out of 
business from then on, until he takes 
another affirmative start. That is an- 
other reason why we just cannot just 
stand idle without some excuse. 

Mr. TOWER. Is not the Senator from 
Mississippi convinced that the President 
of the United States is sincere in his de- 
sire to arrive at some meaningful re- 
sult in the strategic arms limitation 
talks? Does not the Senator agree that 
it would be the crowning achievement 
of this President's administration if he 
could arrive at some kind of strategic 
arms limitation? Does not the Senator 
believe that the President is convinced 
that he should work toward that end? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I think the Sen- 
ator is correct. But I do not believe that 
the President is working just for a 
crowning achievement. I think he is 
working because of the responsibllity he 
feels is on him. 

Mr. TOWER. I concur with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. STENNIS. In the position he has 
been put into. 

Mr. TOWER. I agree. 

Does not the Senator further agree 
that the President is the one best capable 
of determining what posture he and his 
country must фе ·іп to arrive at some 
sort of meaningful agreement and that 
his judgment is probably better than 
almost anybody else’s? 

Mr. STENNIS, I think that is so. He 
has the responsibility, and he has all the 
facts, and he is the man who has to make 
the negotiation maneuvers.: That is the 
heart throb, that is the nerve center of 
the whole problem and of any prospec- 
tive solution we may hope for. 

Mr. TOWER. Would not the Senator 
agree that it would be unlikely that the 
President would knowingly advance for 
consideration by the Senate of the 
United States any kind of proposal that 
he thought would inhibit him in his pur- 
suit of the achievement of that goal? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The President, naturally, for many 
reasons, wants to move ahead with suc- 
cess. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the Senator recall 
the amount of the funds appropriated 
last year for phase I on Safeguard? 

Mr. STENNIS. It is somewhere around 
a total of $1 billion. $793 million—three- 
quarters of a billion dollars-plus. 

Mr. COOPER. There were additional 
funds appropriated for the warheads. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have the figures here 
somewhere. 

Mr. COOPER. As I recall, $1.2 billion 
was appropriated last year for phase 1. 

Mr. STENNIS. We will get the exact 
figures for the Senator. It is close to $1 
billion. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart) and I would like to 
know, if our amendment is adopted, how 
much money would be left in the bill for 
use on phase I? 
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Mr. STENNIS. It would be a sizable 
amount of money, but it would be limited. 

Mr. COOPER. $1,037,000,000. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is over $900 million, 
but—— 

Mr. COOPER. A billion—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr, COOPER. $1,027,200,000. 

Mr. STENNIS. All right. 

Mr. COOPER. The point I am making 
is that if our amendment should be ap- 
proved and appropriations were made in 
the sum of $1,027,200,000, the Congress 
will have authorized and appropriated 
over $2 billion for phase I—— 

Mr. STENNIS. That is substantially 
correct, yes. 

Mr. COOPER. If our amendment is 
agreed to, it would strike $322 million 
for phase 2. Considering the vast sum 
of $2.2 billion or more that would be 
appropriated for Safeguard on phase I, 
it is difficult to say that the Congress is 
retreating, as the Senator has character- 
ized such action. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is talking in terms of dollars. The 
Senator from Mississippi is talking in 
terms of coverage. My point is that two 
sites, however successful they may be, 
are just not enough to do the job. It is 
is not enough in quantity. It is not 
enough of an umbrella oyer our ICBM's. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the Senator recall, 
if it is not classified—and I do not be- 
lieve it is—how many Minuteman would 
be in place on the two phase I sites? 

Mr. STENNIS. It would be quite a few. 

Mr. COOPER. It is about the number 
that the administration stated—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER (continuing). Is neces- 
sary to be protected for a second strike 
capability. 

Mr. STENMIS. That is a classified sub- 
ject, Senator, but it would be more than 
the number of the sites. 

Mr. COOPER. It would be as many, if 
Safeguard is an effective system—it 
would be enough for a second strike. 

Mr. STENNIS. Some. But à second 
strike capability would be in doubt. My 
point is, though, not enough. 

Mr. COOPER. It would be enough for 
an effective second strike. I will stand on 
the statement, after hearing and reading 
the testimony, and having been briefed. 
Iam making the point that if phase I is 
retained, as it would be retained under 
our amendment, the Department of De- 
fense would go forward having been pro- 
vided in the pending bill a great sum of 
money for the two phase I sites. 

Does the Senator consider that to be 
a setback in the program? 

Mr. STENNIS. We did not consider it 
as one. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the Senator con- 
sider that it would limit the bargaining 
power of our country? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think not, Senator. 
That is my idea about it. The amount of 
time available had a lot to do with these 
decisions, with all of us. Time-wise on 
these other matters we had more of a 
margin on time, in my opinion. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand the Sen- 
ator. I respect his judgment. All of us, 
however, have to look at these matters. 
I want to be sure that I am correct in 
quoting the Senator, that the Senator 
has characterized adoption of our 
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amendment as an act giving the impres- 
sion that our Government was falling 
behind in support of SALT talks. 

By the committee struck funds for the 
initiation. and preparation of four sites 
which the administration claims is nec- 
essary for its bargaining power at SALT. 
What is the distinction? How can our 
amendment be characterized as one 
which would affect the SALT talks and 
the action of the committee in striking 
funds for four sites does not affect the 
SALT talks? 

Mr. STENNIS. My quick answer to 
that is that the sites in the bill pertain 
to the ICBM's protecting our deterrent 
force—our strike force. The ones we took 
out of the bill go to the area defense con- 
cept rather than our missile bases, The 
distinction and the difference there speak 
loudly, just to mention those terms. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand. The four 
sites were for area defense, but also to 
give some protection to missiles, too. 

Mr. STENNIS. They added a little pro- 
tection. I understand that this is not 
classified, that this major added base 
that we haye in the bill would give about 
40 percent more coverage—prospectively 
40 percent more coverage to our Minute- 
man bases than would be true with a 
force with just the two—just the two 
bases to protect. So that, within itself, is 
а major factor. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. I 
should like now to address another ques- 
tion to the Senator, if he will not mind, 
to see if there is any difference in the 
viewpoint of the sponsors of the Hart- 
Cooper amendment and the Senator 
from Mississippi, chairman of the com- 
mittee. І am sorry that the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. JACKSON) is not on the 
floor at this time for several days ago the 
Senator from Mississippi, the Senator 
from Washington, and I had some col- 
loquy about the purpose of the use of 
$365 million provided in the bill for R.D. 
T. & E. on phase I. 

It was indicated from the Senator's 
questions and answers that day—and I 
want the Senator to tell me if I am not 
correct—that the Senator from. Wash- 
ingtcn, not to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi thought our amendment would re- 
Strict the use of the $365 million, and 
that it could not be used on phase I. 
The Senator from Michigan (Mr. HART) 
and I have issued statements saying that 
is not correct. Nevetheless, I read in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this morning, on 
page 27947, a letter from the Secretary 
of Defense, Hon. Mel Laird to the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Jackson), it 
does not directly state that our amend- 
ment would restrict the use but, as an 
assumption, conveys the impression that 
the money in the amendment would not 
allow the use of the $365 million on 
phase I. 

I would like to know from the Senator 
from Mississippi—because this may be- 
come an issue—if the view is actually 
held by the chairman of the committee 
and the members of the committee that 
our amendment would restrict the use 
of the $365 million and would not permit 
R.D.T. & E. on phase I? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there is 
a dispute here now about how we inter- 
pret some of the Senator's language. The 
Secretary of Defense did not write me 
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anything about it. He has not said any- 
thing about it to me. I would rather let 
him interpret his language and the Sen- 
ator interpret his. 

Mr. COOPER. I am just reading the 
letter. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand. I know 
that the Senator intends exactly what 
he says. I am sure of that. If the lan- 
guage does not bear him out, he would 
want to modify that language, I am sure. 

The Senator gave the legislative his- 
tory. It does leave this money available 
for these two sites. It is just a matter 
that grown men ought not to be arguing 
about, it seems to me, when language is 
uncertain that can be made certain. That 
is how I feel about it. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I take it the Senator 
stated exactly what he means. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, if there 
is any question, we would like it to be 
&bsolutely clear. The misapprehension 
could have occurred from language I 
used when I introduced the measure. I 
made the statement that it would per- 
mit or allow its use. The exact words are 
“would be available.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, I think 
the uncertainty comes from the lan- 
guage, if I may refer to the amendment, 
on page 2, line 19: 

Any advanced antiballistic missile pro- 
gram at sites heretofore established for such 
purpose. 

There is some mention in the R. & D. 
part of the bill as being exclusively for 
another item that is related to some- 
thing that is farther over the horizon 
as a possible future system of some kind. 

It seems to me that the Senator's 
language ties this down to the sites here- 
tofore established for such purpose. That 
looks to me as if it is talking about 
sites that are in being. 

Mr. COOPER. We named the sites— 
Malmstrom Air Force Base and Grand 
Forks Air Force Base. Those are the two 
sites that were approved last year in 
phase I. 

Subsection (b) reads: 


The provisions of subsection (a) shall not 
apply to the obligation or expenditure of 
funds for research, development, testing, 
and evaluation activities carried out in sup- 
port of any advanced antiballistic missile 
program at sites heretofore established for 
such purpose. 


It is clear. It simply says that it 
authorizes the Department of Defense 
to undertake such research and de- 
velopment and testing and evaluation 
activities on an advanced system if, on 
its own determination, it wanted to do 
so. But it was not intended, and the 
language does not require, that the 
Department of Defense do so. 

I wanted to have this colloquy with 
the Senator because I can state without 
any reservation—and I know that the 
Senator from Michigan will join me— 
that there is no intention of any kind 
to restrict in any way, by law or by 
interpretation, the use of the $365 mil- 
lion or any other sum of money that 
is made available for phase I. 

Mr. STENNIS. I accept the Senator's 
interpretation of his own amendment. 
If the Secretary of Defense had had the 
statement before him that the Senator 
has made now, undoubtedly he would 
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have understood it exactly the way the 
Senator intended. 

Mr, President, I did not mean to speak 
at great length here. The Senator from 
Tennessee is in the Chamber. He wants 
to make some remarks. I just want to 
add one other point. 

Mr. President, like it or not, the au- 
thors of this amendment, it seems clear 
to me, approve all that we did here 
last year in starting to get off on phase 
I at these first two sites. They propose to 
leave the full amount in the bill for 
those two sites to move forward and con- 
tinue. 

That is the very thing that the debate 
was over last year. The contention was 
that it was just for research and develop- 
ment. 

That is an affirmation that we made 
а good start last year and did the right 
thing. I think the amendment is an af- 
firmation of what the committee did 
and, in addition, it puts a second layer 
on top of the foundation we laid last 
year. 

Another thing that people ask me 
about in letters and in person and in 
telegrams is that they want to know 
what we are worried about, since we 
have so many. 

We are not worried about 1970. Let us 
remember that the crucial vote on to- 
morrow means that we are standing on 
the very threshold and the brink of a 
very crucial vote. This vote tomorrow 
is not shooting for 1970. It is talking 
about our security in 1975, from that 
period into the 1980's. 

We have to lift our sights. If we wait 
until those years roll around, time will 
be gone and it will then have been de- 
layed. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Mississippi for the 
very cogent point he has made in the 
course of this debate. 

Mr. President, I further note that the 
provision as it now appears in the bill 
as reported from the committee was 
voted on favorably by a majority of the 
members of that committee and, I might 
say, a concurrent majority of both Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans. It is a biparti- 
san position. But more than that, it is 
a compromise..It is less than was asked 
for by the administration. 

We have already compromised on this 
measure, I know that the administra- 
tion feels that it cannot compromise fur- 
ther. 

It should be understood that the ad- 
ministration opposes the adoption of any 
amendment to this provision of the bill 
and that the adminstration wants the 
committee position sustained. 

Mr. President, a vote for any amend- 
ment is a vote against the position of 
the administration. The administration 
feels that this is the minimum that it 
must have to defend the country against 
a first strike capability and to proceed 
from a reasonable posture to negotiate 
for the limitation of strategic arms. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
certain fact sheets here containing a 
statement from the testimony of Mr. 
O'Neill, together with a copy of a letter 
from him to me under date of August 7, 
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1970. This refers to Mr. Lawrence H. 
O'Neill, one of those assigned to this 
matter by the Secretary of Defense, 
along with Dr. Foster, on a panel. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
material be printed at this point in the 


RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Yoru, N.Y. 
August 7, 1970. 
Hon. JOHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Seyeral times I have 
heard of references to the so-called “O'Neill” 
report in hearings before committees and in 
other discussions in the Senate. I have been 
particularly disturbed by suggestions that 
seem to have been made at various times 
that Dr. John S. Foster misrepresented the 
views of the members of the panel that pre- 
pared the report when he stated that the 
panel felt that Safeguard components would 
"do the job" the Department of Defense 
wants to do in ABM, 

Dr. Foster was aware, as all panel members 
were, that our membership included men of 
considerable distinction who believed Safe- 
guard deployment was a poor idea from a 
political and strategic point of view and that 
some members felt that approaches to ABM 
other than Safeguard might be preferable 
from a technical point of view. 

Nevertheless, it should be realized that 
Dr. Foster's inference is a reasonable one in 
view of the way the panel presented its ad- 
vice. In addition to the submission of its 
written report, the panel twice participated 
in spoken presentations of its work to senior 
officers of the Defense Department and the 
Department of the Army. Dr. Foster was pres- 
ent on both occasions. Both discussions were 
of an "open forum" type at which any panel 
member had full opportunity and encourage- 
ment to speak out. Although it was clear that 
some panel members would have preferred 
to pursue technical approaches different from 
Safeguard, no panel member offered the opin- 
ion that pursuit of Safeguard was so unprom- 
ising as to be clearly inadvisable. In the 
circumstances of these conversations, as in 
the written report, Dr. Foster would, in my 
judgment, have been fully justified in con- 
cluding that we thought Safeguard was a 
reasonable approach although not, in the 
opinion of some, the best possible approach. 
In a complicated technical situation it is 
usual, indeed inevitable, for such a range of 
opinions to exist. 

Dr. Foster's comment suffered from nor- 
mal difficulties resulting from the brevity 
that is usual in the answer to a question 
during testimony. It cannot, in my opinion, 
be fairly viewed as a misrepresentation or 
as substantially different from the reply that 
most (in my opinion) members of the panel 
would have offered in Dr. Foster's place. 

In short, in my opinion, given the con- 
straints of funding and schedule that had 
been specified to the panel, most members 
believed that Safeguard was a reasonable ap- 
proach to ABM and conveyed that impres- 
sion to Dr. Foster and others. 

I hope this will be of some assistance in 
clarifying a matter which might have some 
bearing on the difficult judgments that Sen- 
ators will soon be called upon to make. 

With best personal regards, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE Н. O'NEILL. 


ExcERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF Dr. FOSTER 

Dr. Foster. Mr. Chairman, you have indi- 
cated the number of scientists who oppose 
this Safeguard deployment. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. There are several 
grounds, They oppose it on the SALT talks 
alone, Then in addition they oppose it on 
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the ground that it isn’t technically feasible 
at the present time at least. 

AD HOC COMMITTEE OF 
SAFEGUARD 

Dr. FosrER. Well, Mr. Chairman, let me 
just simply point out that I asked a group 
of scientists to come together as an ad hoc 
committee and, before the Secretary of De- 
fense made his recommendation to the Presi- 
dent, review the program, I deliberately chose 
scientists who opposed the deployment of 
Safeguard as well as those who favored it. 

In fact, as I recall, when they met there 
were more against 1t than for it. I had, how- 
ever, one very simple instruction for them— 
to put politics aside and just ask the ques- 
tion: Will this deployment, with these com- 
ponents, do the job that the Department of 
Defense is trying to do? And I gave them a 
range of possible deployments, since the 
Secretary had not yet made up his mind. 

There was considerable concern about this 
move, but the report sent to the Secretary 
of Defense said that this equipment will do 
the job that the Department of Defense 
wants to do. They had some recommenda- 
tions; for example, they would like to add 
development of the smaller radars, a decision 
we had already made—at least, they con- 
curred in that decision. 

I think it is extremely important that, 
when you ask a scientist for his opinion, 
you make sure that you have found a way 
to rule out political factors, because, as you 
and Secretary Laird noted at our last hear- 
ing, the scientist doesn’t have special com- 
petence in that area. 

Senator FuLBRIGHT. Who were the scien- 
tists that you had on this committee? 

Dr. Foster. It was a group of scientists 
under the chairmanship of Prof. Larry O'Neill 
of Columbia University. I would be delighted 
to furnish the complete list. 

Senator PuLBRIGHT. How many were there? 

Dr. Foster. About a half dozen, sir. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Can't you furnish them 
now? Don't you know who they were? Were 
they in the employ, directly or indirectly, 
of the Pentagon? 

Dr. Foster. No, sir; generally they were not. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Who were they? 

Dr. Foster. Prof. Sidney Drell, a close col- 
league of Professor Panofsky, who was men- 
tioned earlier, at Stanford University was a 
member. It is so long ago I am embarrassed 
to say I have forgotten some of their names. 

Senator Gore. You would have a record in 
the Department that you could supply. 

Dr. Foster. Certainly, I have the list. There 
was Professor Goldberger of Princeton Uni- 
versity; Prof. Allen Peterson, also of Stan- 
ford; Richard Latter of the Rand Corp. was 
а consultant. He is now over in Vienna on 
the talks. I don’t have the others at the 
moment, 


AD HOC PANEL ON FISCAL 1971 SAFEGUARD 
PLAN 

Professor Lawrence Н. O'Neill, Chairman, 
Professor of Electronic Engineering and Di- 
rector of Electronics Research Laboratory, 
Riverside Research Institute, 632 West 125th 
Street, New York, New York. 

Dr. Lewis M. Branscomb, Director, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Sidney D. Drell, Stanford Linear Ac- 
celerator Center, Stanford University, P. O. 
Box 4349, Stanford, California. 

Dr. Marvin L. Goldberger, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Dr. William G McMillan, The Rand Cor- 
poration, 1700 Main Street, Santa Monica, 
California. 

Mr. W. S. Melahn, President, Systems De- 
velopment Corporation, 2500 Colorado Ave- 
nue, Santa Monica, California. 

Dr. Allen M. Peterson, Stanford Research 
Institute, 333 Ravenswood Avenue, Menlo 
Park, California. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. These men are not in 
the employ of the Pentagon. They didn't 
haye research contracts. 


ON 
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Dr. Foster. I don't know, Senator Ful- 
bright, the degree to which Professor O'Neill 
has contracts from the Government, or Pro- 
fessor Drell or Professor Goldberger. But I 
understand that, as a result of section 203, 
Professor Goldberger lost his support from 
the Pentagon. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I want to talk about 
section 203 in à moment. 

Senator Case. Will the Senator yield just 
for a moment, please? 

Senator FULBRIGHT, Yes. 

Senator Case. May I suggest we ask Dr. 
Foster to provide it later. 

Senator FuLBRIGHT. I would like it now. 
By the time it comes we will have long since 
passed on to something else. 


MEETING OF AD HOC COMMITTEE ON 
SAFEGUARD 

How long ago was this meeting? 

Dr. Foster. This was before the Secretary's 
decision. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Was 1t 6 months ago or 
a month or how long? 

Dr. FosTER. I believe it was in December. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. How long did they 
meet? 

Dr, Foster. For about a week. 

Senator FuLBRIGHT. Here in Washington? 

Dr. Foster. Yes, sir. 

Senator FULBRIGHT, In December. 

You can supply them, but that will be 
long after the fact. 

Senator Case. No, I say would the Senator 
consent to an insertion of the report itself 
in the record. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. That wil be long after 
the impact of the hearing. It has happened 
before. 

Senator Case, Not before we vote on the 

M. 


Senator FULBRIGHT, I think we will get 1t 
next fall. 

Senator Case. This is a matter we could 
follow up. 

Senator FuLBRIGHT. This matter came to 
the floor and I asked the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee if in their de- 
liberations they had ever invited any out- 
side scientists to testify. He said no, he 
couldn't think of one. In other words this 
is just an in-house operation primarily and 
usually anyone outside the group 1s not con- 
sulted. 

Dr. FosrER. Senator Fulbright, I beg to 
differ with you on this, I went out of my 
way to select people who I believed were 
knowledgeable and, in fact, some of whom 
had formed opinions counter to that of the 
Department of Defense. And I asked them 
to serve. The only thing I asked them was 
to disregard their political feelings about 
the matter and to stick closely to the tech- 
nical matters involved in which I personally 
believed they had great professional com- 
petence. 

POLITICAL ASPECTS OF SALT 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Are you suggesting 
that, in considering what kind of agree- 
ments they might come to at the SALT talks 
in Vienna, that political matters and re- 
lations between countries have no signifi- 
cance? Is this strictly and solely a techni- 
cal conference? 

Dr. Foster. Absolutely not, Senator Ful- 
bright. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Of course not. 

Dr. Foster. Political aspects, in fact, are 
dominant, 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I think they are too. 

How you can say that Safeguard and MIRV 
have no effect on SALT is beyond my com- 
prehension. The political agency, the Sen- 
ate, expressed very overwhelmingly its sup- 
port of the Cooper-Brooke resolution which 
advised the Department and the Govern- 
ment not to, proceed with the deployment 
of these, Of course, this has been ignored 
completely. Apparently no one has paid any 
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attention to them at all. These are political 
judgments. 

Dr. Foster. Excuse me, Senator Fulbright, 
with regard to this ad hoc group that I 
brought together, I was referring to the in- 
clusion of technical people on both sides of 
the argument in an effort to review in ad- 
vance the range of possible decisions that 
the Department of Defense might make with 
regard to Safeguard. It had nothing to do 
with SALT. 


CHANGES IN WEAPONS SYSTEMS AND THEIR 
JUSTIFICATION 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Mr. Foster, even on the 
technical side, the way that the Department 
of Defense has vacillated between the Senti- 
nel and the Safeguard and the justification 
being the Chinese and then someone else, 
together with this well-known record on 
many * э ж 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I haven't really looked 
at the list. Did you have any projects con- 
cerning the mosquitoes in Cambodia before 
you intervened there? 

Dr. Foster. I don't recall any. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. You don't recall it, 
but this would have been, it seems to me, 
much more appropriate than Malaya. 


CONDUCT OF SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Senator Cooper. Mr. Chairman, I am going 
to raise a question. 

Senator FuLBRIGHT. I am through. 

Senator Cooper. He has been trying to an- 
swer these questions as well as he can. I 
think we should have order in this room. 

Senator FuLBRIGHT. It is the chairman's 
responsibility to keep order in the room. 

Senator Gore. Let there be order in the 
room. 

Senator FuLBRIGHT. I am through, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Gore. Senator Case. 

Senator Саве. Mr. Chairman, I call atten- 
tion to the fact it is now 12 o'clock. Dr. Fos- 
ter took perhaps 15 minutes. Senator Aiken 
took, I think, five, and without questioning 
the propriety of it, I just note the fact that 
the balance of the time has been taken by 
the chairman and Senator Fulbright. This 
is something that is a continuing process, 
and I just note it for the record. I do that 
partly because the chairman of the full 
committee, Senator Fulbright, somewhat 
irascibly called me to account when he 
thought I had taken a little too long the 
other day in questioning a witness, and I 
would just like to make the suggestion that 
we do a little better job of evenhanded han- 
dling of these sessions. 


REPORT OF AD HOC COMMITTEE OF SCIENTISTS 
ON SAFEGUARD 


Now, Dr. Foster, you spoke about a reper. 
by an ad hoc committee of scientists that 
you had asked to make an examination of 
the antiballistic missile situation, and you 
mentioned Dr. Drell, Dr. Goldberger, and 
others as being members of that. 

I would ask you if you will supply this 
committee with their report. 

Dr. Foster. Senator Case, this was a re- 
port to the Secretary of Defense, and I be- 
lieve before agreeing to that I should con- 
sult with the Secretary and see if we can 
make this report available to you. 

Senator Case. Will you do that? 

Dr. FosTER. Yes, sir, I certainly shall. 

(The information is classified and in the 
committee files.) 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I repeat what 
Senator Cooper said earlier. I think that this 
should be regarded as it should be, a serious 
inquiry. 

What would your recommendation to the 
Secretary be on my request? 

Dr. Foster. Senator Case, you are asking 
me to reveal to you the personal advice that 
I would give to the Secretary of Defense in 
my capacity as his science adviser on your 
question. I find that one a bit difficult to 
answer. 
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Senator Case. Well, perhaps it is executive 
privilege in advance that you are suggesting. 
If that is the ground that you put it on, I 
don’t question it. Let me get at it another 
way. What did they say? 

Dr. Foster. The committee concluded that 
leaving aside political—— 

Senator Case. Yes; you made that point 
before. 

Dr. FosrER (continuing). Political consid- 
erations, they believed that—and I have to 
paraphrase here. 

Senator Case. Sure. 

Dr. Foster. They belleved that the Safe- 
guard approach was a reasonable way to 
try and accomplish the several objectives 
required by the Department of Defense— 
that is to say, defense of our strategic forces, 
the Minuteman and the bombers, protec- 
tion against the light attacks such as might 
be launched from Communist China, and 
protection against accidental launches from 
any source. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF CONTRACTORS 


Senator Case. Now, you mentioned earlier, 
and I will come back to the requirements 
point, because I think we want to be some- 
what more precise, and we haven't been at all 
in any of these discussions to what the re- 
quirements are. I want the specifications 
that were given to the contractors who have 
been asked to build these things. I wouid 
like to know now what you were referring 
to when you said they had certain recom- 
mendations to make. 

Dr. Foster. They had recommendations, 
Senator Case, with respect to which addi- 
tional site, or sites, should be chosen, and 
&dditional research and development that 
should take place to provide for additional 
capability should the threat require it. Those 
were the key points as I recall them. 

Senator Casr. That is stated in very gen- 
eral points. 

Dr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Senator Case. What recommendations did 
they make in regard to additional capability? 

Dr. Foster. Senator Case, I am not yet sure 
that I can get Secretary Laird's agreement 
on supplying the document, and here we are 
in the process of your asking me for the de- 
tails of the document. I find that a little 
awkward. 

Senator Case. Well, of course, I under- 
stand. I don't want any security informa- 
tion. 

Dr. Foster. No, sir. 

Senator Case. But І do want the facts, 
and this we have been talking, I think, too 
much in generalities. 

Dr. FOSTER. Yes. 

SUBCOMMITTEE EFFORT TO ASCERTAIN IF 
SAFEGUARD WILL DO THE JOB 


Senator Case. This effort on the part of 
the chairman is a most worthwhile job to 
try to express in general terms what we 
regard as the problem. That is to say is the 
Safeguard designed to take care of a kind of 
threat, is it designed in the best way to 
accomplish that moneywise, and are there 
other choices that ought to be considered 
and dealt with? The chairman is trying, 
and this committee has been trying, it 
seems to us from unwilling witnesses, to 
drag it out, to get the basic facts, not just 
your conclusions, not just the recommen- 
dation that this be done, because we have 
very great doubt, not that you are not per- 
fectly honest in what you say but that as to 
whether we really have something worth 
spending this enormous amount of money 
and time on, whether it will do a significant 
job, whether something else would be better, 
That is what we are trying to find out. 

We have à strong suspicion, and you must 
know this; it is more than a suspicion in 
some cases, that what we are doing is just 
deploying something because it has been 
worked on for a long time, and that it is 
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not calculated to do the job that we all 
want done. We are not, and we refuse to be 
put in this position. Speaking for myself, 
we want the best system we can get for the 
Gefense of our missile force, and for the de- 
fense of our strategic weapons systems over- 
all. 

We don't want to spend one nickel on 
something just for the sake of completing a 
program that is being kicked around for a 
long time under various names and because 
there are vested interests in getting this 
thing bullt. That is the question that we 
want this information to answer, and I don't 
see why we can't have this information 
since we have to authorize the money to 
pay for it. 

Dr. Foster. Senator Case, if I may—— 

Senator Case. You may. 

Dr. Foster, I should like to respond to your 
statements. First of all, in closed sessions, 
I have spent perhaps 20 hours or more try- 
ing to gain the understanding of people 
such as you who care very much about your 
country. You want the answers you have 
been asking for and I believe we have given 
them to you. 

Let me be very clear about it: Safeguard 
is not a solution that is looking for a prob- 
lem. 

The United States has a very serious de- 
fense problem, and Safeguard is the best 
solution that I know of that is within the 
available technology and is compatible with 
plans to meet the several objectives we had 
to face in the fiscal year 71 transitional 
budget. 

Senator Case. Now, Dr. Foster, I know you 
believe this, you have said it many times. 
But that is a conclusion. 

Dr. Foster. I understand. 

Senator Case. What we want to find out 
in terms that we can understand and in 
terms that the public can understand is pre- 
cisely just what we are talking about in fac- 
tual terms as a basis for that conclusion, 
and we haven't got it, We haven't got it. And 
the reason that our doubts continue and 
continue to mount is that we have Judgments 
from you, and we respect your judgment, but 
also recognize you are wearing several hats 
at the same time. 

When we have people from the outside, 
who have had in the past the kind of ex- 
perience that you have had, continually tell- 
ing us that this is a poor solution, that 
it is a waste of enormous amounts of mon- 
ey, and tbat we ought not to authorize it, 
just on the ground of effectiveness and cost, 
to say nothing of other considerations, and 
other considerations do enter into this of a 
political nature, but I am not talking about 
political things. I am talking about effective- 
ness and costs of the Safeguard system for 
the various kinds of things that it is sup- 
posed to do. 


REQUEST FOR SPECIFICATIONS FOR SAFEGUARD 


First of all, I have tried to get a copy of 
the specifications that you have given to your 
contractors, So that we will know what it is 
that this is intended to do. It is all very well 
for the contractors to tell us, and they will, 
that they can do what they have agreed to do, 
but what have they agreed to do? 

This I can't get. I asked the staff of this 
committee months ago to get from you a 
copy of the specifications for this thing. 
I don't know whether the request was ever 
made. 

I ask you now, can you provide this to us, 
in confidence of course? I would like to know 
what the facts are, because we would do 
much better at getting sound answers if we 
can get the facts on this thing out on the 
table and know what we are talking about 
and not have to talk generalities from now 
until kingdom come. 

Dr. Foster. Senator Case, I understand 
your point, and let me make my answer very 
clear. We can and will provide you with the 
Specifications for the Safeguard system. By 
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specifications, I understand you to mean not 
just the detailed characteristics of radar, but 
what the threat is that this system is sup- 
posed to cope with. 

Senator Case. You have to do it in terms 
that а layman can understand. 

Dr. Foster. Yes, sir; I will do that. 

Senator Case. Because a layman has to 
make the judgment as to whether the money 
is to be spent for this. 

Dr. FosrER. Absolutely. 

Senator Case. And that is very definitely 
what I want, but not just Judgments, but 
factual statements. 

Dr. Foster. No, sir; I personally formulated 
the range of threats that I believed Safeguard 
would have to counter and sent that infor- 
mation to the Army on several different 
occasions, to make sure that they laid plans 
that could cope with that range of threats; 
80 I am quite familiar with this question and 
am fully prepared to give you the answer. 

Now, as you pointed out, a statement of 
exactly what the system will be able to cope 
with at various times is a sensitive matter, 
but it can be made available to you, sir. 

Senator Case. I ask now that you assemble 
it and then notify us when it is ready so that 
we can deal with it in depth because this I 
think is the heart of the question as far as 
most of the people of the country are con- 
cerned. Are we wasting our money? Are we 
getting something that is worth having? Is 
our effort in this direction impairing develop- 
ment of an effective ABM, or will we get 
something really worthwhile in the way of 
defense against strategic threats? That is the 
kind of question I am interested in and I 
think the public is too. 

Dr. Foster. I quite understand, sir. 

Senator Case. So we will wait to hear from 
you when that.is ready. 

(The information referred to is classified 
and in the committee files.) 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall not despite my 
remarks at the beginning of my questioning, 
take more tban a couple of minutes because 
Senator Cooper has been waiting even longer 
than I. 


Senator Сове. Would you yield just a 
moment? 
Senator Case. I want to make a point. Yes. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, last 
Thursday the unclassified text of a re- 
port submitted to the Secretary of De- 
fense by an ad hoc group of seven scien- 
tists concerning Safeguard was printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The ad hoc 
group was chaired by Dr. Lawrence H. 
O'Neill, president, Riverside Research In- 
stitute—professor of electrical engineer- 
ing, Columbia University. 

Dr. O'Neill testified before the Armed 
Services Committee on May 19th of this 
year on Safeguard. His statement ap- 
pears on pages 2293 and 2294 of the 
printed hearings of the military procure- 
ment authorization bill. At that time he 
made a very thoughtful and concise 
statement. Since there is considerable 
controversy concerning the report, I be- 
lieve it would be beneficial to the Mem- 
bers of this body to consider his state- 
ment to the Armed Services Committee 
which is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE Н. O'NEILL, PRESI- 
DENT, RIVERSIDE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, PRO- 
FESSOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY 
Dr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman and members of 

the committee, I greatly appreciate the op- 

portunity to testify to you today.I have pre- 
pared a very brief statement on my views on 
the subject you are considering and, with 


your permission, I would like to present it 
to you. 
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In determining what the U.S. policy ought 
to be in the matter of deploying defenses 
against ballistic missiles, I believe four con- 
siderations are important: 

1. The observed increases in the size and 
lethality of the Soviet strategic offensive 
force and plausible projections of those in- 
creases into the future represent, in my judg- 
ment, a worrisome hazard to the survivability 
of the land-based missiles and bombers of the 
U.S. strategic offensive force. 

2. The Safeguard system is, from a tech- 
nical point of view, and with respect to the 
deployment schedule thus far recommended 
by the administration, a moderate response 
to the increase in the capability of the Soviet 
force. It is not, in my opinion, a panicked or 
excessive response, and so long as the discon- 
tinuation or limitation of that deployment 
remains open to negotiation, I cannot see 
how it can be regarded as a provocation to 
the Soviet Union. 

3. The Safeguard system in its full Phase 
II deployment will have the capabilities orig- 
inally ascribed to it by the President: name- 
ly—and those capabilities are well known to 
you: 

(a) The protection of the American stra- 
tegic forces against a direct attack by the 
forces of the Soviet Union. 

(b) Protection of the people of our coun- 
try against a limited but deliberate attack 
such as Communist China could conceivably 
launch within the next 10 years, and 

(c) Protection of the people of the United 
States against small attacks resulting from 
accidental or unauthorized launches. 

There is no question that Safeguard is 
а compromise system because it attempts in 
its design to accommodate all three pur- 
poses and not only one of them. It is also a 
compromise because it attempts to respond 
to a hypothesized Soviet strategic force 
which is not as large or as potent as some 
have suggested it could be or as limited and 
as inaccurate as some have said it will be. 
There is no doubt that if one could pru- 
dently narrow the range of objective of 
Safeguard and to specify the size and 
nature of the future Soviet force very pre- 
cisely, a better ballistic missile defense sys- 
tem could be designed, 

However, in my opinion, to prescribe very 
narrowly at this point the purposes for 
which we might want missile defense and 
especially to state very precisely the Soviet 
force that defense might face would repre- 
sent very irresponsible system design. 

In my opinion, it is very doubtful that a 
better system could be deployed as early as 
one deploying Safeguard components or 
with as limited expenditures as are forecast 
for Safeguard. Overall, and speaking en- 
tirely from an engineering point of view, 
Safeguard represents a reasonable ap- 
proach to ballistic missile defense if the 
Congress and President decide that such a 
defense is needed. 

In addition to its own capabilities, it is 
suitable for augmentation and improvement 
by new components should such new com- 
ponents be found to be necessary. 

4. Speaking now not as an engineer but as 
an ordinary citizen, I think it is important 
to bear in mind that, while the scientific and 
technical aspects of ballistic missile defense 
are important, they are by no means the sub- 
jects that ought to dominate the debate that 
will precede Congressional action in the mat- 
ter. The issue is predominantly one to be de- 
cided on the basis of estimates of the effects 
of the congressional decision on the security 
of the country, on its domestic tranquility, 
and on its ability to deal with the very large 
range of problems, domestic and foreign, now 
before the Government. Although I am 
as deeply concerned as possible about the 
domestic turmoil now prevailing in the 
country, although I recognize—indeed, I live 
in the midst of—pressing difficulties that 
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now afflict our society, my own judgment is 
that the Administration’s proposal for Safe- 
guard in fiscal 1971 should be approved by 
the Congress. I think it would be easy, but 
potentially disastrous, to permit our deep 
concern for the turmoil now present in the 
country and for the deep division of the 
country resulting from the war in Southeast 
Asia to divert our attention from a hazard 
posed by the Soviet forces that could in the 
future cause extreme difficulty for the United 
States. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
SAFEGUARD ABM 

Mr; GOODELL. Mr. President, 4 
months ago on April 9, the Senate de- 
bated in this Chamber a resolution on 
mutual strategic weapons suspension. 
This resolution, introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooxs) and which I supported as a 
cosponsor, expressed the opinion of the 
Senate that the President seek immedi- 
ate mutual suspension by the United 
States and the Soviet Union of further 
deployment of all offensive and defen- 
sive nuclear strategic weapons systems. 

The Senate passed this resolution by 
a vote of 72 to 6. 

Our sentiment then was clear. We 
called for a freeze on strategic arma- 
ments. We called for a halt—a mutual 
halt—on the spiralling arms race be- 
tween this country and the Soviet Union. 
This sentiment for strategic arms con- 
trol is shared by millions of Americans. 
It is this sentiment of reasoned arms 
restraint which should be with us now 
as we continue debate on the Military 
Procurement bill—the bill which au- 
thorizes funds for the procurement, re- 
search and development of aircraft, mis- 
siles and for the construction of facilities 
for the Safeguard anti-ballistic-missile 
system. 

STRATEGIC WEAPONS FUNDING 


The bill as reported by the Senate 
Armed Services Commitee includes the 
following funding levels for strategic 
weapons programs: 

First Safeguard ABM. There is $1.349 
billion in funds for continuing Safeguard 
ABM at the two sites under phase I, that 
is, at Malmstrom, Mont., and Grand 
Forks, N. Dak.; and for expanding Safe- 
guard to phase II-A, that is, deployment 
at Whiteman Air Force Base in Missouri; 
advance preparation at Warren Air 
Force Base in Wyoming; and equipment 
for the Ballistic Missile Defense Center 
at Washington, D.C. 

Second. Navy missiles Polaris/Posei- 
don—There is $559 million in funds for 
the Navy ballistic missile program, in- 
cluding $540.5 million for Poseidon and 
$18.5 million for Polaris. 

Third. Air Force missiles Minuteman 
II/III. There is $475.7 million in funds 
for the Minuteman II and HI programs. 
The committee points out in its report: 

All Minuteman I Missiles will be replaced. 
A portion have been replaced with Minute- 
man II which provides improvements in 
ты, payload, accuracy and flexible target- 
ng. 

Minuteman III will replace the remaining 
Minuteman I Missiles, Minuteman III pos- 
sesses improved survivability, penetration 
capability, payload, and accuracy over the 
older systems. Minuteman III has the poten- 
tial of attacking different targets, and it 
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will be able to carry the necessary penetra- 
tion aids to reduce vulnerability to enemy 
defenses. 

The 1970 and 1971 requests reflect a slow- 
down in the previously planned rate of 
Minuteman III deployment. As of June 30, 
1970, the conversion program had pro- 
gressed to where the force consisted of 490 
Minuteman I, 500 Minuteman II, and 10 
Minuteman III. 


It will be recalled that the first Min- 
uteman version with multiple warheads, 
Minuteman III, was ordered developed 
in the spring of 1966, was test flown in 
August 1968, and was first installed this 
June. 

Fourth. Minuteman rebasing options: 
Б. & D. programs for improving the sur- 
vivability of land-based ICBM's. A cut 
of $27 million for phasing out the “hard- 
ened and hard-rock silos” program 
leaves $50 million for work on such op- 
tions as “hard point defense” and the 
mobile Minuteman programs. 

Fifith. Advanced ballistic reentry sys- 
tem—ABRES. A cut of $5 million related 
to a reduction of research into “hard-tar- 
get kill capability," leaves $100 million 
for the advanced development of reentry 
systems and penetration aids to provide 
improvements in the capabilities of land- 
based and sea-based ballistic missiles 
designed to penetrate enemy defenses in 
retaliatory attack. 

Sixth. Advanced ballistic missile de- 
fense. A cut of $20 million leaves $138 
million for research work on advanced 
development programs, including the 
*hardsite development" program. 

Seventh. Advanced manned strategic 
aircraft, B-1.—4A cut of $50 million leaves 
$50 million in research and development 
funds for the B-1 added to $65 million in 
carry-over funds for the same purpose. 

Mr. President, these are just some of 
the strategic weapons programs which 
we are being asked to fund in this bill. 

I am pleased to note the committee re- 
ductions of $102 million in the research 
and development of strategic weapons 
programs which I have just outlined. 

Regarding. Safeguard, phase II-A, I 
am pleased that the committee has 
moved to strike from authorization the 
House approved administration request 
to proceed with a Chinese-oriented ABM 
component, that is, the advance prepa- 
ration of four additional areas defense 
sites. In cutting $10 million for this pur- 
pose, the committee states in its report 
that there is “по compelling need to move 
now" to protect against a Chinese ICBM 
attack. 

In taking this action, the committee 
has deemphasized the “China rationale" 
and the “accidental launch rationale" 
for Safeguard area defense. The commit- 
tee maintains that the major mission 
for Safeguard is to protect the land- 
based Minuteman deterrent against di- 
rect attack by the Soviet Union. In short, 
the committee emphasizes the "Soviet 
rationale" for Safeguard hard point or 
active terminal defense. 

IN RE THE O'NEILL REPORT 

Mr. President, while noting that the 
committee wishes to establish the pri- 
macy of active terminal defense as the 
mission for Safeguard, it should be re- 
called that Safeguard sites at Malm- 
strom, Grand Forks, and Whiteman are 
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intended to provide terminal defense for 
Minuteman as well as area defense as 
indicated in the following chart: 


THE 3 OBJECTIVE SAFEGUARD SYSTEM 


Contributes 
Contributes to terminal 15 part of 
to area defense for 7-site 


Site coverage Minuteman system ! 


Grand Forks.......... 


x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 


District of Columbia... 
Central California. е 


Whiteman............ x 
Southern California... 

exas. 
Geo 


1 7-site system: The 7 sites are among the 12 included in the 
Safeguard phase 11 deployment which the Army has described. 
The 7-site system is considered a ‘‘way station'" to pass through 
on the way to a complete phase 11 deployment. 


Source: Report of the AD HOC group on Safeguard for fiscal 
year 1971 u/k/a. The O'Neill report, submitted to the Secretary 
of Defense, Jan. 27, 1970. 


Last Thursday, the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) inserted the so-called O'Neill 
report in the Record. This is the report 
submitted by a 7-member panel of sci- 
entists chaired by Prof. Lawrence H. 
O'Neill of Columbia University. The pan- 
el was set up by Dr. John Foster, di- 
rector of Defense Research and En- 
gineering to advise the Secretary of De- 
fense on scientific aspects of Safeguard. 

Several observations in the report, I 
think, bear repeating: 

(1) If the only purpose of Safeguard is 
defined to be to protect Minuteman, Phase 
TIA as defined in March 1969 should not 
proceed. Instead, a dedicated system for ac- 
tive defense of Minuteman should replace 
or, if the need for the MSR (Missile Site 
Radar) is proved, augment Phase IIA. As 
а minimum step, the complement of Sprints 
at Grand Forks and Malmstrom could be in- 
creased. 

(2) If the only purpose of Safeguard 
is defined to be a “thin” area defense, then 
it is important to recognize: “an incom- 
plete area system provides no protection from 
‘blackmail’ by an opponent (eg., C.P.R.) 
with a small ICBM force or from an unau- 
thorized attack. It provides only limited pro- 
tection against accidental launches. There- 
fore, initiation of an area defense system 1s 
justified only if there is an expectation 
that it will prove to be necessary or desirable 
to cover the entire country with such a sys- 
tem.” 

(3) If the three purposes of Safeguard 
are defined to protect Minuteman ICBMs 
against any direct Soviet attack; to protect 
the American people against a Chinese at- 
tack; and to protect against accidental at- 
tack from any source, then “there is a need 
for a policy decision on whether to give 
emphasis to Minutemen terminal defense or 
to divide effort between Minutemen defense 
and area defense in the next step taken to- 
ward Safeguard Phase II.” 


Mr. President, over many years, Con- 
gress has examined varieties of proposed 
ABM systems. There was the Chinese- 
oriented “light” ABM area defense. 
There was the Soviet-oriented “heavy” 
ABM area defense. Now there is the so- 
called “limited” and “phased” Safeguard 
ABM mix of area defense and missile 
defense. Each of these defenses, it ap- 
pears, can be viewed as anti-Soviet and 
anti-Chinese oriented especially in the 
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context of "growth threat’—that is, in 
view of any number of possible percep- 
tions of what the Soviet or Chinese 
threat to our deterrent could be over the 
next decades. 

My examination of this year's testi- 
mony on the administration request for 
expansion of Safeguard phase I to phase 
II-A leads me to underscore the very 
real danger of being sucked further into 
the whirlwind of nuclear weaponry— 
that insane spiralling of armaments— 
which we as a nation have repeatedly 
declared we want stopped. 

Mr. President, I have not to date op- 
posed research on an ABM system. Re- 
search on an ABM system is one thing; 
deployment and expanded deployment 
are others requiring separate decisions 
on the basis of progress in research and 
on the basis of actual need perceived by 
continuous assessment of enemy threat. 

Last year, the administration asked 
Congress to authorize funds for deploy- 
ment of Safeguard at the two sites of 
Malmstrom and Grand Forks. 


OPPOSITION TO SAFEGUARD DEPLOYMENT 


I have opposed deployment of Safe- 
guard as my record clearly shows. Last 
summer in a series of ABM amendments 
before the Senate I voted against an 
amendment which would have prohib- 
ited even research and evaluation of 
Safeguard ABM components. I voted for 
the amendments which would bar de- 
ployment of Safeguard. When the 
amendments failed to pass in the sum- 
mer votes, I was one of the 36 Senators 
who moved to bar funds for the deploy- 
ment when the Defense appropriations 
bill reached the floor in December. 

Last year, in opposing deployment of 
Safeguard phase I, I said: 

The burden of proof for an ABM rests on 
the Pentagon. We have been told that it is 
needed to plug a “deterrent gap.” Yet to 
date, there has been no confirmed evidence 
that such a gap exists. Over the years, we 
have been told of a “bomber gap”; then of a 
“missile gap.” We found out later that there 
had been errors in estimates of Soviet 
strength and that the military strength of 
the United States had all along been in fact 
superior. 

Unilateral armament is the net effect of so 
many of the Pentagon’s programs, “Con- 
firmed” and “probable” estimates of poten- 
tial enemy capability in war planning seem 
to give way to what war-game strategists 
think is “possible.” For the “possible,” and 
for Just another option in contingency plan- 
ning, we have spent billions on weapons, Far 
too often, it appears that funds for weapons 
are merely spent on an arms race against our- 
selves. 

So it is that over the years we have spent 
billions of dollars to fill gaps that have not 
existed. 

SAFEGUARD AND SALT CHIPS: 1970 


Mr. President, this year, the Pentagon 
tells us that we need to expand Safeguard 
to phase II-A including deployment at 
& third site, that is at Whiteman Air 
Force Base in Missouri. We have been 
told that phase II-A is needed to plug a 
"bargaining gap" in our portfolio of ne- 
gotiable instruments at the strategic 
arms limitation talks—SALT. 

We have been told by the Defense De- 
partment that we must expand Safe- 
guard to let the Russians know that their 
strategic weapons buildup is unaccept- 
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able to us, In short, it is the Pentagon's 
hope that U.S. buildup in defensive stra- 
tegic weapons—and here let us not for- 
get the other items in the bill for offen- 
sive strategic weapons—will provide the 
incentive for the Soviets to halt buildups 
in strategic armaments. 

The approach to SALT then appears 
to be one of “arming to disarm.” The 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart) has 
already questioned this approach and I 
share his skepticism. 

Regarding bargaining chips and the 
incentive we can provide to check Soviet 
increases in strategic weapons, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) 
has observed, and I think rightly so: 

The United States already has ample bar- 
gaining chips in its unquestioned capacity 
to continue and even accelerate the arms 
race, It is this capacity which the Russians 
are concerned with, not an unbuilt ABM 
system of dubious efficacy. The Russians rec- 
ognize that if no agreement is reached at 
SALT, we can eventually build far more 
effective ABM systems than Safeguard, and 
can massively increase our defensive strength. 
This is their incentive to negotiate mean- 
ingfully at Vienna. 


Mr. President, we do not know the 
specifics of the administration’s instruc- 
tions to our negotiators at SALT. We 
do not know such details as instructions 
on quantitative and qualitative limita- 
tions on the strategic weapons arsenal; 
the time framework of limitation; the 
rate of limitation and the extent of 
limitation. 

What we know is that the administra- 
tion is asking us to authorize additions— 
not limitations—to our strategic weap- 
ons program. We know that with each 


request goes the argument of yet still 
another bargaining chip for SALT. 


AVOIDING THE INSATIABILITY FOR SALT CHIPS 


SALT must not become an “instrument 
for armament" by the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Nor should it become 
an "incentive for armament" by other 
countries. I, along with many Americans, 
fear these very developments. 

Let us seek with the Soviet Union an 
acceptable “strategic parity” or “security 
sufficiency” in strategic weapons sys- 
tems, But let us seek such agreement 
through formulas implementing a freeze 
or reduction in armament, not through 
actions aimed at building up armament. 

Strategic weapons buildup by the 
United States and the Soviet Union—the 
very arms race we fear—appears to be the 
present approach to SALT. Let us recall 
the exchange between the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Brooke) and Secre- 
tary Laird during hearings before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. When 
asked how a decision to “stretch out" 
MIRV deployment with deferral con- 
tingent upon concrete progress at SALT, 
Secretary Laird said: 

“I do not find this proposal inconsistent 
with the spirt of strategic arms limitation— 
but I do believe that it is inconsistent with 
the purpose of the arms limitation talks, 
which is to sit down at the table with the 
Soviet Union and work out an agreement 
that provides essential security and is accept- 
able to both sides.” (Page 2171, Authoriza- 
tion for Military Procurement; Research, and 
Development, Fiscal Year 1971, Hearings be- 
fore Senate. Armed Seryices Committee). 
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SAFEGUARD AND SALT AND GRIT 


Mr. President, the momentum in the 
development, procurement and produc- 
tion of strategic weapons must be halted 
in the name of sanity. It can be halted by 
sound decisionmaking as to national 
priorities. It must be halted for the last- 
ing and genuine security of this nation 
and the nations of the world. 

This year the Senate again faces a 
series of amendments on Safeguard de- 
ployment. I have cosponsored two 
amendments. The first, to be called up 
by Senator HUGHES, bars Safeguard de- 
ployment at sites under both phase I 
and phase II-A. The second, introduced 
by Senator Cooper and Senator HART, 
limits Safeguard to Phase I sites by bar- 
ring deployment at Whiteman AFB and 
the advance preparation at Warren AFB. 

These are reasonable amendments. If, 
however, the first fails, then the second 
still provides a check on the Safeguard 
spillover to additional sites called for 
under phase II-A. 

In considering the reasonableness of 
these amendments, let us recall that our 
strategic weapons investments over the 
years presently yields a kill-power 10 
times that needed to inflict unacceptable 
damage on the Soviet Union. Against 
this, we must weigh the present increases 
in Soviet developments on the SS-9, SS- 
11 and SS-13. We know, that in weighing 
numerical increases in weapons, quanti- 
tative increases are not as significant as 
qualitative improvements such as the 
accuracy and penetration of warheads to 
potential targets. 

Our strategic deterrent is not in dan- 
ger of being overwhelmed now, nor is it 
likely to be in the coming decade. Still 
we must be alert to the “growth threat”, 
that is, what the Soviet Union could do 
and what the Chinese could do to our 
deterrent by building up and improving 
their strategic weapons arsenals. 

To meet “growth threat” in enemy 
buildups, the Defense Department asks 
us to build up our over-kill and alleges 
that by so doing the enemy will halt its 
buildup. 

Mr. President, if there is any reason- 
able premise of human behavior on 
which this logic is based it escapes me. 
The fact is that this logic has failed in 
the past and it fails now as we and the 
Soviet Union expand our arsenals. 

I hope that the strategic arms limita- 
tion talks will prove successful in achiev- 
ing a limit in strategic armaments—a 
mutual limit in all categories of strategic 
armaments. I am of the firm conviction, 
however, that such arms agreement 
limitation should not be based on mutual 
increases in armaments, but rather by 
mutual ceilings and reductions on pres- 
ent levels of armaments. 

Gradual reduction in terror, GRIT 
is hopefully what we will achieve at the 
strategic arms limitation talks, SALT. 
Meanwhile, funds in this bill—funds for 
increasing our offensive and defensive 
weapons programs, including an expan- 
sion of Safeguard ABM, take us from 
the terror reducing objective. 

We can move toward gradual reduc- 
tion in terror by checking Safeguard ex- 
pansion. For the sake of genuine national 
security of this Nation, I hope we will be 
successful. 
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THE ABM SYSTEM 


Mr. BAKER. Mr, President, for many 
Americans the ABM is no longer a part 
of a specific weapons system; it has be- 
come the symbol of an increasing public 
concern about the goals of this Nation’s 
foreign policy and the wisdom of those 
who make and administer it. It is seen 
as the most recent and most politically 
vulnerable example of the way an unholy 
though natural alliance of military and 
industrial leaders can promote for its 
own purposes an expensive weapon of 
dubious need and technical efficacy. In 
& time of serious domestic crisis, it is 
viewed as evidence that the political and 
economic establishment is either unwill- 
ing or unable to respond to growing pub- 
lic demand for a major shift in funding 
priorities, from defense spending to so- 
cial programs. 

In my view, much good has come from 
this new, critical public interest in de- 
fense expenditures, such as the recent 
announcement by Secretary of Defense 
Laird that future weapons contracts will 
stress testing and evaluation before large 
amounts of money are appropriated. 
However, there also lies in this same 
public interest a grave danger. First, the 
formulation and execution of a genu- 
inely responsible foreign policy and de- 
fense strategy may be impeded or even 
rendered impossible by an uncritical and 
categorical public opposition to anything 
military. Second, there is a growing 
number of Americans who feel that in- 
ternational realities now permit the for- 
mulation of an effective foreign policy 
that would not include a strong defense 
posture. There is a great difference be- 
tween a demand that defense expendi- 
tures be efficiently administered and the 
view that the maintenance of American 
military strength is unwarranted and 
even immoral. 

To me, all this suggests that public 
debate on the Safeguard system has lost 
sight of the system itself. Whether the 
system has merit has become largely 
irrelevant. I do not mean to imply that 
the large and symbolic issues that per- 
tain to the system are not important. 
They clearly are. But I am deeply con- 
cerned that the factors that should con- 
trol the decision of whether to deploy 
the Safeguard may have little to do with 
that decision, and that it may be sacri- 
ficed to broad national concerns and 
commitments that would be advanced 
and protected by the ABM system. 

In brief, I find that the arguments 
against further deployment of the Safe- 
guard system are: First, the system is at 
best unnecessary and at worst will seri- 
ously limit the prospects for productive 
arms talks with the Soviet Union; sec- 
ond, it represents a dangerous and im- 
moral commitment to an expanded arms 
race at a time when there exists a unique 
historical opportunity for the United 
States to exercise restraint, which is con- 
sistent with its national ideals and its 
desire for peace; third, it is technologi- 
cally unreliable and could be easily over- 
whelmed or neutralized by the Soviet 
Union; and fourth, it diverts to military 
purposes public resources critically 
needed for social progress at home. 

It is my carefully reached and strongly 
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held conviction that, on the contrary, 
further deployment of Safeguard: First, 
is necessary for national security and 
will greatly enhance the possibility of 
meaningful arms agreements with the 
Soviet Union; second, will not provoke 
escalation of the offensive arms race and 
is, in fact, far more moral than the 
alternatives available to us; third, is 
technologically adequate for the re- 
stricted function that it is designed to 
fulfill; and fourth, is not properly viewed 
as an alternative to domestic spending 
but is influenced by considerations of a 
wholly different nature. 

I held these views during our consid- 
eration of phase I of the Safeguard sys- 
tem and feel even more strongly about 
them now in light of having had the 
opportunity to more adequately under- 
stand what is actually included and ex- 
cluded, the complete lack of alternatives, 
and most important, what has transpired 
at the strategic arms limitation talks 
in Vienna since April. 

President Nixon is widely criticized for 
having simply repackaged the Sentinel 
system. What this argument ignores is 
the fact that while several Presidential 
justifications have been offered for the 
ABM, only one basic justification has 
been offered by President Nixon. He 
concluded that the Sentinel system and 
the purposes for which it had been au- 
thorized were not consonant with what 
he saw happening in the Communist 
world and with the avenue that he per- 
ceived as holding the greatest prospects 
for significant deescalation of world 
tensions and the arms race. With a few 
minor changes, the physical configura- 
tion of the Sentinel and Safeguard sys- 
tems are about the same, but the concept 
of defending only our land-based re- 
taliatory capacity makes the Safeguard 
argument one that overcomes the ques- 
tions of absolute reliability. To begin 
with, an offensive missile launched by 
the Soviet Union against a hardened 
Minuteman silo in the remote plains of 
Montana and North Dakota would have 
to be targeted with extraordinary accu- 
racy. Second, penetration by such an ac- 
curately targeted warhead and a direct 
hit would mean the loss of only a single 
American ICBM, not the massive loss of 
human life. Third, Soviet military plan- 
ners would be required to impute to our 
defense system a far greater degree of 
reliability than it might actually possess. 

In considering how real the Soviet 
threat is, one only has to look to the fact 
that during the past 2 yéars, the Soviet 
missile force has tripled to more than 
1,000 ICBM’s, including the giant SS-9. 
In addition, the Soviet influence in both 
the diplomatic and arms crisis in the 
Middle East cannot be easily brushed 
aside. While they have not deployed 
more missiles since the SALT talks be- 
gan, there is substantial evidence that 
the Soviet Union is still constructing 
ICBM launchers for future deployment. 
Opponents of the system delight in 
pointing out the seeming discrepancy be- 
tween the assertion by Secretary of De- 
fense Laird that the Soviet Union is 
going for a first-strike capability and 
a subsequent statement by Secretary of 
State Rogers that, in his view, there was 
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no intention on the part of the Soviets 
tolaunch a first strike against the United 
States. 

The two statements are in no way in- 
consistent; they simply draw attention to 
the difference between capability and 
intention. As President Nixon has said: 

I believe that defensive decisions must be 
made on the hard realities of the offensive 
capabilities of our adversaries, and not on 
our fervent hopes about their intentions. 


Although the Safeguard system in no 
way lessens the U.S. reliance upon its 
retaliatory strike capacity to deter nu- 
clear aggression by an enemy, those who 
oppose Safeguard would have us rely 
solely on the deterrent and would do 
nothing to provide an alternate .re- 
sponse. Without Safeguard, in the event 
of a minor, accidental or unauthorized 
attack, the United States would have no 
alternative to unleashing the full fury 
of its deterrent against the country be- 
lieved to be the origin of attack. 

It seems to me that the largest nation 
on earth, and by our own claim the most 
moral nation on earth, ought to find a 
defense posture more moral and more 
appropriate than reliance on offensive 
weaponry in terms of retaliatory strike 
capacity. It is chilling to me to hear op- 
ponents of Safeguard allege that the 
program ought not to be authorized and 
deployed because it is cheaper to have an 
equivalent amount of defense for the 
United States by building more nuclear 
strike capacity with systems such as 
Minuteman and Poseidon. 

Ithink it is time that we take a calm, 
dispassionate look at our post-World 
War II policy of retaliatory deterrent 
and consider instead an active defense 
system, Put another way, I think it is 
time we laid aside our ICBM mentality, 
even if at greater cost. Put still another 
way, I think that if I were a citizen of 
the Soviet Union and I saw the United 
States of America elect against a defen- 
sive system and in favor of an offensive 
strike system, I might be a little upset. 

Those in opposition to Safeguard have 
heretofore relied heavily on the argu- 
ment that our ABM was provocative and 
would certainly dampen the prospects 
of the United States obtaining any sort 
of agreement, limited or comprehensive, 
at SALT. Although the details of the 
talks have not been made public, there 
is every indication that the decision to 
deploy phase I of Safeguard has not 
altered the eagerness of the Soviet Union 
to proceed with arms talks. In fact, it 
soon became apparent in Helsinki late 
last year that the Soviets had zeroed in 
on the U.S. ABM while paying very little 
attention to our already-completed Min- 
uteman force, The Soviet concentration 
on Safeguard has reinforced my belief 
that the program ís the one critical bar- 
gaining chip at Vienna. 

The importance of the ABM at SALT 
should not come as a surprise to the 
United States, however, since the Soviet 
leaders have long held the belief that a 
government should provide for the de- 
fense and safety of its people and prop- 
erty. In addition, the vast expenditures 
necessary to build an ICBM system of 
such quality that it can overcome even 
a “thin” hard-point defensive system 
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would cause great difficulty in the Soviet 
Union in view of their current domestic 
needs. 

The effect of the initiative taken by 
the United States in approving phase I 
is also not without precedent in that the 
Soviet willingness to seriously partici- 
pate at SALT is strikingly similar to the 
publicly announced readiness of Russia 
to participate in arms talks which came 
only three days after the Senate had 
voted appropriations for Sentinel in 
June 1968. Shortly thereafter, a presti- 
gious Soviet scientific journal offered to 
publish a speech by the director of the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, the 
thesis of which is that defensive systems 
can be deployed in such a way as to de- 
celerate the offensive arms race. 

Whatever progress has been made at 
SALT can be credited in part to the fact 
that our delegates had a negotiable point 
that highly interested the Soviet Union, 
and to undermine the American bargain- 
ing position at this time by refusing to 
approve the request for phase II of Safe- 
guard would greatly diminish the likeli- 
hood of a successful agreement. With 
their chief target removed by congres- 
sional action, the Soviets would have lit- 
tle incentive to halt deployment or de- 
crease their offensive forces. 

As pointed out so well in the Senate 
Armed Services Committee report on 
H.R. 17123, the United States would cer- 
tainly welcome an agreement that would 
obviate the need for Safeguard, but there 
is no assurance at this time that such an 
agreement will be reached. The risk to 
the success of our negotiators at SALT 
in striving toward a workable arms 
agreement and the strategic and moral 
need for a good defense to secure our de- 
terrent force, should an agreement not 
be possible, is, to me, the serious ques- 
tion involved. I believe that the burden 
of proof is upon those who assert that 
deployment of the Safeguard system 
raises a significant obstacle to fruitful 
negotiations; proof that is most difficult 
to come by in view of the basic thinking 
of the Soviet leaders and negotiators as 
evidenced by their past and present 
activity. 

Mr. President, the decision to proceed 
with phase II of the Safeguard system 
may be, when combined with phase I, 
the most important step any nation in 
the world has taken to end the offensive 
arms spiral. At the same time, it may 
wel serve to discourage the Soviet 
Union from using the threat of a first- 
strike capability to gain a one-sided 
agreement. Until tangible progress is 
made on arriving at, and even beginning 
to implement, mutually acceptable 
SALT agreements, it is in the national 
interest of both the United States and 
Russia to retain at all times & cred- 
ible capability to deter attack by the 
other. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
credibility of our respective deterrents 
can and ought to be predicated at least 
in part on an active defense system 
rather than an offensive system. As long 
as one side continues to introduce new 
offensive weapons systems into its inven- 
tory, the other side risks the credibility 
of its deterrent if it fails to respond. I 
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also firmly believe that both sides will re- 
quire some deterrent forces, both defen- 
sive and offensive, even under a SALT 
agreement. Neither side can be sure what 
Communist China and others will do 
with their nuclear weapons as their abil- 
ity to deliver an attack develops. 

Both the United States and Russia are 
on record as endorsing the principle that 
neither side should gain strategic advan- 
tage over the other as a consequence of 
SALT. The entire problem of what to 
keep and what to prohibit under SALT 
arrangements takes time to work out. 
The chances for eventually arriving at a 
mutually acceptable SALT arrangement 
will be enhanced if there occurs, in this 
country, & surge of public realism and 
patience. Strategic deterrence is the most 
vital protection we have to insure our 
continued national existence. If it can be 
obtained eventually at less cost and risk 
through SALT arrangements, this will be 
a real step forward. But no one will know 
until the negotiators have had sufficient 
time to do their work—behind closed 
doors and without any pressures to 
hurry. 

I believe that the committee's recom- 
mendations constitute the minimum re- 
quirements necessary for maintaining a 
strong deterrent irrespective of success 
or failure at SALT, and I therefore urge 
the Senate to approve the $1.349 billion 
needed to continue the Safeguard pro- 


gram. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the observations made by the dis- 
tinguished and astute Senator from Ten- 
nessee. I hope his remarks, which dis- 
play a great amount of in-depth re- 
search, will be read and carefully con- 


sidered by all of our colleagues. I think 
he has approached the question in a very 
dispassionate manner and has arrived 
at the conclusions which he has reached 
after careful and thoughtful considera- 
tion; and I certainly commend him for à 
= worthwhile and learned presenta- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS MURPHY AND PACK WOOD 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, at the completion of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
FANNIN), а period of not to exceed 30 
minutes be allotted to the Senator from 
California (Mr. MunPHY) and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon (Mr. PACKWOOD). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 9 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(Subsequently, this order was modified 
to provide for a recess until 10 a.m. to- 
morrow.) 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am about to propose & 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have quiet, so that we may hear the 
Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, this proposed request has 
been discussed with the able majority 
leader, the able minority leader, the 
able minority whip, and the various Sen- 
ators who are sponsors and cosponsors 
of the known amendments to be dis- 
cussed, debated, and voted on tomorrow. 

Mr. President, in lieu of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement adopted on 
August 6, I make the following unani- 
mous-consent request: 

Ordered, that the vote on the adop- 
tion of the Cooper-Hart amendment, 
as pending or as amended, occur at 
3:45 p.m. tomorrow, Wednesday, Au- 
gust 12. 

That debate on any amendment of- 
fered from 9 am. until 10:30 am. 
on tomorrow be limited to 30 minutes, 
the time to be equally divided and con- 
troled between the proposer of the 
amendment and the majority leader, if 
he is opposed to the amendment, or the 
minority leader if the majority leader 
is not opposed to the amendment, or 
their designee. 

Ordered further, that from 10:30 a.m. 
unti] 12:15 p.m. it be in order for the 
Senate to debate the amendment to be 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Носнеѕ), to be considered en bloc; 
and that the time be equally divided 
between the Senator from Iowa and the 
majority leader, if he is opposed to the 
amendment, or the minority leader if 
the majority leader is not so opposed, 
or their designee. 

Ordered further, that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider the Brooke amendment 
at 12:15 p.m., with debate thereon lim- 
lited to 1 hour, the time to be equally 
divided between the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Brooke) and the 
majority leader, if he opposes the 
amendment, or the minority leader if 
the majority leader does not oppose the 
amendment, or their designee. 

Ordered further, that thereupon the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the amendment by the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HuGHes), the debate to be 
limited to 15 minutes and controlled by 
the Senator from Iowa, after which the 
Senate will immediately proceed to vote 
on the Hughes amendment. 

After the vote on the amendment by 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. HuGHEs), 
that there be 15 minutes of debate on the 
Brooke amendment, with the time under 
the control of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. BROOKE), the vote thereon 
following immediately thereafter. 

Provided further, that following the 
vote on the Brooke amendment, the re- 
maining time until 3:45 p.m. on the 
Cooper-Hart amendment be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) or the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart), and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS). 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I do not 
know that I would object—I notice here, 
as to all these amendments except the 
Cooper-Hart amendment, the time is 
designated to be controlled by the mi- 
nority and majority leaders. 

I do not object to them personally, but 
it is customary for the one who has the 
bill to have the privilege of control- 
ling the time, and the proponent of an 
amendment controls his time. Will the 
Senator give an explanation as to why he 
is departing from that? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may I say that I have no personal 
feeling about that matter. I would be 
very glad to change the unanimous-con- 
sent request to read accordingly. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object for that purpose, I 
would suggest that we indicate that time 
is to be equally divided in all instances 
between proponents and opponents of the 
amendment, if the distinguished Senator 
has no objection. I have just had notice 
that the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND) would like to be noti- 
fied of any time agreements. I did not 
know that when I discussed the matter 
with the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. If the Senator from West 
Virginia can withhold his request for a 
few moments, without having to read it 
all again, we wil have word from the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

I think we can protect the proponents 
and opponents by making it clear in this 
colloquy that that is the intention of the 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The in- 
tention of the request was that the pro- 
ponent of the amendment, of course, 
have control over half the time and that 
the majority leader or the minority lead- 
er—or their designee—depending upon 
the position of the majority leader vis-a- 
vis the amendment—have control over 
the other half. 

It would be perfectly agreeable to 
change the unanimous-consent request 
and place the time in opposition to each 
amendment under the control of the able 
manager of the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, it is quite an 
added burden to have to control that 
time. I think the Senator who is present- 
ing the bill and carrying that load should 
have control of the time on any amend- 
ment that seeks to change the commit- 
tee bill. He is representing the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may I say to the able Senator that 
there was no motive whatsoever in writ- 
ing the unanimous-consent request as it 
has been read. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand that. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I will 
change the verbiage in accordance with 
our discussion here, so that time in op- 
position to amendments will be con- 
trolled by the manager of the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. In order that we may un- 
derstand what is being proposed here, 
there is to be no vote on any amendment 
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prior to 1:30 p.m. tomorrow. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That 
would be the understanding. 

Mr. SCOTT. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, with the exception 
that I would like the distinguished Sen- 
ator to withhold the actual putting of 
the question until we have heard from 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Very well. 

I think the Recorp should show, how- 
ever, in response to the query by the able 
minority leader, that if a Senator were 
to offer an amendment at 9 a.m. or 9:30 
a.m. or 10 a.m., it would be an amend- 
ment concerning which we are not in- 
formed at the moment. Of course, that 
Senator would have a right to ask for a 
vote on that amendment. But insofar as 
the votes on presently known amend- 
ments are concerned, no vote would oc- 
cur before 1:30 p.m. tomorrow under the 
agreement if it is adopted. 

Mr. SCOTT. Because, as the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
knows, there is a funeral of a Member 
of the other body tomorrow morning, 
and the two Senators from Pennsylvania 
will be there. I state this so that Senators 
may be advised of our expressed hope 
that no vote will occur on other amend- 
ments prior to 1:30 p.m. as well as those 
which are presently under consideration. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Acting on 
behalf of the majority leader, I concur 
in that hope. Every possible action would 
be taken to protect Senators in accord- 
ance with that understanding. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the pro- 
posed agreement for the time being. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
& quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair, 
with the understanding that the recess 
not extend beyond 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 5:16 
p.m., the Senate took a recess subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

At 5:29 p.m., the Senate reassembled, 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. CRANSTON) . 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask that 
the floor be cleared and Senators take 
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their seats, and that Senators’ aides take 
seats in the rear of the Chamber, and 


that the Senate be in order. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 


INFLATION “ALERT” DEMON- 
STRATES THE NEED FOR PRICE 
AND INCOME GUIDEPOSTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as we 
all know, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers issued its first “inflation alert” 
last Friday. This document was lengthy 
and belated, and the unfortunate title 
“inflation alert” has, of course, invited 
humorous and belittling comments. How- 
ever, in our dismay that the administra- 
tion has not seen fit to employ more vig- 
orous and specific anti-inflationary pol- 
icy, we should not overlook the value 
of the document released last week as а 
source of information on what is hap- 
pening to prices and wages. 

What is happening in many sectors of 
the economy is no less than alarming; 
and, as Hobart Rowen points out in an 
article in this morning’s Washington 
Post, the Council’s “inflation alert” is its 
own best evidence that “what this coun- 
try needs is a stronger wage-price policy 
to curb inflationary pressures that are 
not being halted by other Government 
measures.” 

Much of the first part of the Council’s 
lengthy “alert” is a review of past his- 
tory; but, if we turn to chapter III en- 
titled “The First Half of 1970" and chap- 
ter IV entitled “Selected Recent Price 
and Wage Developments," we find what 
Mr. Rowen describes as “а straightaway 
rundown of price and wage increases that 
have gotten out of hand.” One example 
is the price of bituminous coal, which 
has increased 35 percent during the 12 
months ended in June. Not only that, but 
the rate of this price increase has been 
accelerating. During the first 6 months 
of 1970, the rate of price increase reached 
an annual rate of 56 percent. If we take 
only the second quarter of 1970, the price 
increase for bituminous coal was at an 
annual rate of 81 percent. The price of 
residual fuel oil has also increased 
rapidly, and at an accelerating rate, 
reaching an annual rate of increase of 60 
percent in the second quarter of this year. 

Now, of course, there are special fac- 
tors in the fuels industry. There are al- 
ways special factors in any specific case 
which is identified. But does this mean 
that we should sit back and let the pub- 
lic suffer price increases of this mag- 
nitude while waiting for the special 
factors to go away? I need not dwell on 
how basic coal and oil are to our econ- 
omy. Over half of the electric power in 
the country is generated by burning coal. 
The effect which these increases in the 
price of coal will have on the price of 
electricity is alarmingly obvious. 

The main special factor driving up the 
price of fuels seems to be that they are 
in extremely short supply. Of course, 
when demand outruns supply, market 
prices will rise. But are we to sit still and 
wait for the free market to increase fuel 
supplies and bring prices back down—a 
process which might take years? Is this 
not clearly a case in which the Govern- 
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ment has a duty to specify price be- 
havior which is in the public interest? 
And also, of course, to take whatever 
other steps may be necessary and useful 
to alleviate the shortage? 

Coal and oil prices are only one ex- 
ample of the specific sectors of the econ- 
omy where inflation is rampant, where 
there is no evidence of a slowdown in 
the rate of price increase. The price and 
wage spiral in the construction industry 
is another, more familiar, example which 
the Council identifies in its inflation 
alert. Others are rubber prices, wage 
pressures in the trucking industry, the 
rising cost of public transportation, and, 
of course, the very recent development 
not highlighted in the “inflation alert"— 
the prospective 5 to 6 percent increase in 
automobile prices. In none of these areas 
will inflation be brought under control 
by slowing down the economy, by con- 
tinuing to tolerate unemployment of 5 
percent or more. It is clear that there 
is no more mileage to be gained from 
holding down the overall growth in the 
economy. 

What is needed is a direct attack on 
the specific sectors where inflation con- 
tinues unabated. It has long been my 
belief that this can best be done through 
a vigorously executed guidepost policy— 
a policy of identifying the pattern of 
price and wage changes which would 
be in the public interest and of employ- 
ing the full prestige of the Presidential 
office to secure voluntary compliance 
with these guideposts. Of course, such 
a policy should be accompanied by ma- 
jor efforts to remove the structural in- 
efficiencies which plague our economy— 
to relax the absurd restrictions on oil 
imports, to improve government pro- 
curement policies, to revamp our regu- 
latory practices, and so forth. 

Mr. President, I commend the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers for making 
available the information that they did 
concerning this continuing problem of 
inflation, and I call on the administra- 
tion not only to continue to provide these 
useful documents, but to institute the 
price and incomes policies the need for 
which is so clearly demonstrated by 
their own studies. 

I ask unanimous consent that Hobart 
Rowen's article entitled “Inflation ‘Alert’ 
is Fine as a Start”, published in today’s 
Washington Post, be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INFLATION “ALERT” Is FINE AS A START 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Mr. Nixon's “inflation alert" of last Sat- 
urday is the best evidence so far that what 
this country needs is a stronger wage-price 
policy to curb inflationary pressures that 
aren't being halted by other government 
measures. 

First, let it be said that the administration 
deserves a good deal of credit for publishing 
the “alert,” which included a straightaway 
rundown of price and wages increases that 
have gotten out of hand. 

There were some among Mr. Nixon's ad- 
visers who would have preferred to release 
a long academic history of the causes of in- 
flation, and let it go at that. But the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers put together, as 
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well, а summary of the most pressing areas 
of current inflationary pressure, and the 
entire document prepared for the new Com- 
mission on Productivity was published. 

Arm-twisting and criticism by the Presi- 
dent was side-stepped. But there didn’t have 
to be any name-calling: the essential story 
came through. And that is, as everybody 
knew, that some unions have gotten wage in- 
creases that exceed a reasonable level; and 
some industries are raising prices beyond any 
measure required by their costs, The question 
now becomes what, if anything, Mr. Nixon 
proposes to do about these situations be- 
yond CEA Chairman Paul McCracken’s pray- 
erful hope that in some “inscrutable way,” 
things will right themselves; А 

It is significant that the “alert”. (which 
is probably a bad name for the exercise) did 
not simply discuss past price rises. That 
would have been, as Prof. Robert Solow once 
suggested, not much more of à clue to the 
future than an old weather report. Instead, 
the long and serious document detailed areas 
of incipient trouble, including rising trans- 
portation, trucking, and home heating and 
power costs that haven’t yet been fully re- 
flected in the published indexes. 

Precisely as McCracken suggested, the re- 
port lifted “the level of visibility on prices 
and costs in these areas.” It was a wholly 
worthwhile educational process, particularly 
the detailed discussion of inflated consumer 
bills for gas and electric power. 

It should be a shock for the public to 
learn that the price of coal has gone up 35 
per cent this year, and home heating oils 25 
per cent. And since power companies must 
borrow heavily to finance expansion, the 21.5 
per cent boost in interest rates last year is 
another factor contributing to higher elec- 
tric utility bills. (Remember the old conven- 
tional wisdom that high interest rates would 
control inflation?) 

But a responsible government must do 
more than point out what is happening; that 
is a good first step, but it is not enough. 

By the same token, it is fair to observe 
that price problems in the service area—like 
the recent boost in bus fares in Washington— 
are the toughest to cope with although a 
strong and determined government could 
find ways of aleviating the situation, at least 
for low income groups. 

In the other areas cited—rising coal and 
electric power costs, higher natural gas 
prices, advances in rubber tire and cigarette 
prices—government policy of a broad nature 
could more effectively protect the consumer. 
What is needed is a new attitude on the part 
of regulatory agencies whose instincts are 
normally to protect industry's profit mar- 
gins first and the consuming public’s needs 
second (if at all); in addition, stronger meas- 
ures are needed to deal with industries like 
rubber tire producers and unions such as 
the Teamsters which call their own shots on 
prices and wages without any government 
interference. 

Similar problems exist in the construction 
industry, and  these—because the local 
unions have so much autonomy—are un- 
doubtedly difficult to cope with. 

But an effort needs to be made, shucking 
off the wistful belief that prices and wages 
are set-in the spirit of free competitive en- 
terprise, and that nothing, therefore—even 
2 raging inflation—should be allowed to in- 
terfere with the “market place" process. 

This is utter nonsense, and no better proof 
has been offered than the President's own 
report. Take the rubber tire example: during 
April and May, the union negotiated with 
the major rubber companies for a 7 to 8 
per cent hourly increase in wages for a 
three-year period. 

The most important single product group 
is tires and tubes, and here, productivity 
has been rising steadily, at an average of 
5.1 per cent during the 1960s. Productivity 
is & simple measure of labor efficiency; in 
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tires and tubes, it means that a tire worker 
on the average has been turning out 5.1 per 
cent more goods per hour. Thus, his compen- 
sation can increase by about the same 
amount without raising prices. 

Indeed, in the best of all free enterprise 
worlds, if wages did not increase in the face 
of such a gain in productivity, the industry 
would reduce prices and still maintain its 
profit margins. 

But back to the real world: the 7 to 8 per 
cent boost in tire worker compensation, 
being greater than the productivity gain 
means a boost of 2 per cent or perhaps 3 per 
cent in unit labor costs. But because labor 
compensation represents only 30 per cent of 
the value of the tires, the wage hike trans- 
lates into only 1 per cent in production 
costs. And what did the companies do? They 
announced in June and July a 5 per cent 
hike in replacement tire prices. 

The worry here is that having turned out 
а lengthy “alert” with lots of history and 
basic economics, Mr. Nixon’s inflation-watch- 
ers may consider the job done. There was no 
specific timetable for the next “alert.” But 
one should come soon, and be more specific. 
As Maurice Mann, scheduled to be George 
Shultz’s economic aide, Said in a speech back 
in June, “The economy can’t endure the 
types of excessive wage and price increases 
we've seen recently." 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 10 o'clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE С. 
ROBERT WATKINS OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on House Resolution 1183. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dominick) laid before the Senate House 
Resolution 1183 which was read as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able G. Robert Watkins, a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of sixty-three 
Members of the House, with such Members of 
the Senate as may be joined, be appointed 
to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the family of the de- 
ceased. 
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Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I submit 
a resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 441) was considered and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


S. Res. 441 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. G. Robert Watkins, late a 
Representative from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sen- 
ators be appointed by the Presiding Officer 
to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit an enrolled copy thereof 
to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now recess. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the second resolving clause, the Chair 
appoints the two distinguished Senators 
from. the State of Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scott and Mr. ScHWEIKER) as the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate to join 
the committee from the House to attend 
the funeral of the late Representative 
Watkins. 


RECESS TO 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, and, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 441, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory of 
Representative G. Robert Watkins, of 
Pennsylvania, that the Senate stand in 
recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow morn- 
ng. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 15 minutes p.m.) , the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, August 12, 1970, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate, August 11, 1970: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

William Robert McLellan, of California, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Commerce, vice 
Kenneth N. Davis, Jr., resigned. ; 

U.S. DISTRICT COURT 

Carl O. Bue, Jr., of Texas, to be a U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of Texas, 
vice Joe McDonald Ingraham, elevated. 

ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

Artemus E. Weatherbee, of Maine, to be U.S. 
Director of the Asian Development Bank, vice 
Bernard Zagorin. 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by the 
President under. subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 

To be general 
Lt. Gen. Frederick Carlton Weyand, 


Bema Army of the United States (major 
general, U.S. Army). 


August 11, 1970 
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HORTON LAUDS MONROE COUNTY 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S RE- 


PUBLICAN CLUBS BRUNCH AND 
AWARD RECIPIENTS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many people who go unnoticed, who are 
not in the public eye, but who leave a 
tremendous mark on society. 

Such women were honored at the 
Monroe County Federation of Women’s 
Republican Clubs Brunch, last Satur- 
day, August 8. 

The brunch, which I was privileged to 
attend, commemorated the 50th anni- 
versary of women’s suffrage. I was ex- 
tremely pleased to be included in the 
commemoration and I felt the experi- 
ence presented good ammunition for the 
equal rights amendment which is com- 
ing to the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for a vote today. I am a spon- 
sor of the equal rights amendment and 
I shall vote in its support. 

A quote of Susan B. Anthony, woman 
suffrage leader, used at the brunch is 
quite appropriate today. 

Woman has shown equal devotion with 
man to the cause of freedom and has stood 
firmly by his side in its defense. Together 
they have made this country what it is. 


The four women awarded at the 
brunch were Mrs. Helen Amiger, Sister 
Francis, Mrs. Manuel Goldman, and 
Mrs. Ralph Leidy. These women exert a 
tremendous impact on our community. 
They do not seek, nor do they receive 
national acclaim, and yet they are ex- 
amples of women who realize their re- 
sponsibility to the entire community and 
without whom the city of Rochester 
would be a little dimmer. 

They see a problem area they want 
to correct, they work on it, no matter 
how small, and then they go to the next 
area for correction. They respond to the 
needs of the community. They do not 
sit back and moan, “What can I, as one 
person do?” They go ahead and do it, 
and in the end their achievements are 
amazing. 

Mrs. Paul M. Speigel presented the 
awards and I would like to share with 
my colleagues a portion of her remarks 
on the recipients: 

Today, we are honoring doers and achiey- 
ers in the Greater Rochester Community. 
We have so many, Mrs. Harper Sibley, Mrs. 
Walter Post, Mrs. Frank Gannett, Mrs. Haw- 
ley Ward, Mrs. Lester Berlove, and Mrs. Mil- 
dred Johnson, that it would be impossible 
to honor each of them. Therefore, the com- 
mittee tried to pick recipients who quietly 
go about their business, unsung publicly, 
and do and achieve because of their deep 
feelings for their fellow men and women. 

Our first recipient, Mrs. Helen Amiger, has 
worked at doing and achieving in the black 
community. A resident of Hanover Street, 
she activated a Girl Scout troop there in 
1963 and was a Scout camp counselor in 
1965. 


She was the first bus matron when open 
enrollment started and two of her own chil- 
dren. were among the first to be bussed. 
When she discoverd that some of the chil- 
dren did not have lunches, she started pre- 
paring lunches for them to carry. She then 
became active in PTA and started the move- 
ment for hot lunches.in school 6. She was 
president of the Catherine Street organiza- 
tion which has been successful in secur- 
ing traffic lights at important corners where 
children cross. 

In addition, she activated the day care 
center at Baden Street settlement and 
worked there from January 1967 to March 
1969. She is now working in the activities 
program at Baden Street and has started a 
program for 5 and 6 year olds. 

Mrs, Amiger also organized the Concerned 
Mothers, which is an organization of mothers 
who have children and problems of emo- 
tional and psychological nature. 

She was elected to the board of directors 
of Baden Street Settlement in 1964. She is 
now on the urban renewal committee of the 
Baden Street Settlement and is a member of 
the staff. 

As you can see, Mrs. Amiger's concern is 
for the children and her achievements will 
be the cornerstone on which many black 
children will build. 

Sister Francis is Mother Superior at the 
Holy Angels School and Home on Winton 
Road. The work of the sisterhood began in 
France over 300 years ago when a míssionary 
priest witnessed the plight of girls and wom- 
en who were trying to lift themselves from a 
life of degradation, once they were made to 
see there was a better way of life. They found 
very little help from society at large. After a 
few unsuccessful attempts, the missionary, 
а truly foresighted social reformer, discov- 
ered that he would need women in charge, 
women of strong enough character to impress 
upon the girls the dangers of the life to 
which they were exposing themselves. That 
1s how the sisterhood came into being. Today 
they are in ten countries, working with teen- 
agers from broken homes, striving to reha- 
bilitate them in every sphere of their lives. 
They also work with parents whenever pos- 
sible. 

Holy Angels in Rochester was founded in 
1930 to serve the community and surround- 
ing areas. In addition to the main house, 
there are two cottage homes where family 
living experience is provided. They hope in 
the future to provide a half-way house some- 
where in the city for girls who cannot return 
to their homes. 

The home and school have state board ap- 
proval and diocesan approval—two difficult 
taskmasters, and Sister Francis is young for 
this responsibility, but brings creative intel- 
ligent responsiveness to her tasks. 

She attended Duquesne University and 
Regina Mundi Institute for Sisters in Rome. 
Sister Francis came to the Holy Angels staff 
in 1954 and she has been secretary, director 
of novices, teacher, principal and, since 1968, 
superior. On the personal side—and Sister 
Francis doesn’t know that I know this— 
she is a nature lover and has great empathy 
for God's creatures. In addition, she writes 
delicately beautiful poetry. 

Mrs. Manuel Goldman, our next recipient, 
has been extremely modest. However, her 
long periods of devotion to her special inter- 
ests represent many, many hours of service. 

She was named to the Board of Directors 
at Baden Street Settlement in 1951, and 19 
years later is still serving on it. She was íts 
president from 1958-1961. 

Mrs. Goldman was a member of the youth 
board from its beginning until 1968, and 
was its president for 3 years. 


Currently she is giving her capable efforts 
to a committee established in 1968 by the 
Health Council to investigate school mental 
health services. She was appointed chairman 
of this vital committee. In two short years 
the committee issued a booklet containing 
ten recommendations, 

Mrs. Goldman says of her work “The one 
we felt most strongly about was an ex- 
perimental program called the Primary Men- 
tal Health Project, which was in one school— 
#44." This identified early (as early as first 
grade) school maladjustment and through 
the use of aides, professionally trained, de- 
veloped a program treating these children on 
а one to one relationship. 

The committee has remained in existence 
in an attempt to extend the program. This 
year it was put into five more city schools 
and five in the county. 

Mrs. Goldman and her fellow committee 
members have truly pioneered in this fleld— 
another woman who has given greatly of 
herself to the community. 

Mrs. Major Mary Leidy, a native of Ohio, 
trained at the New York City School for 
Salvation Army Officers. Upon completion 
of her studies, she was ordained and com- 
missioned and sent to serve in Cleveland. 

After she was married, she and her hus- 
band commanded Salvation Army centers 
in Painsville, Youngstown and Akron, Ohio. 
In 1964 they were appointed to Rochester. 

Here, as elsewhere they work as a team. 
She has the women’s program as her respon- 
Sibility—unwed mothers, services to institu- 
tions, and spiritual counseling. During the 
summer the entire family, including her own 
three children, move to Troutburg to a camp 
for rnderprivileged children. Approximately 
400 children from the inner city receive 
Spiritual, mental and physical guidance un- 
der her influence. 

Incidentally, founded in England in 1865 
by Rev. William Booth, the Salvation Army 
was eStablished in Rochester in 1890. Closely 
associated with the organization here is Mrs. 
Tda Post who gave me a quotation about 
Mrs. Leidy which says it far better than I. 
Mrs. Major Mary Leidy is truly an instru- 
ment in God's hand—always ready and will- 
ing to serve Him and humanity, irrespective 
of race, creed, nationality and status of life. 
Because of her faith, her selfless understand- 
ing and compassion, she is highly respected 
and loved by all whom she serves and by all 
of üs who deem 1t a privilege to serve God 
with her. 

Ithink we can be very proud of the women 
in the Rochester community, represented 
by these four award recipients. The one out- 
standing trait of our recipients which is com- 
mon to all of them is humility.. Each said, 
"I can't accept this for myself" and I ac- 
tually had to convince them that in doing 
so they would bring great credit to their 
organizations and, perhaps, further their 
work through your knowledge of it. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to share the 
program with my colleagues. The wel- 
come was given by Mrs. Edna F. Daly, 
the Pledge of Allegiance by Mrs. Don W. 
Cook, and the invocation by Mrs. Jo- 
seph Ziemniak. Mrs. Edna F. Daly in- 
troduced the guests, Mrs. Paul M. Spie- 
gel présented the awards, and Mrs. Ed- 
ward S. King introduced Mrs. Wilma 
Rogalin who was the main speaker. 

The honored guests included Mrs. 
Wilma Rogalin. and Mrs. William F. 
Dwyer. 

The brunch was extremely well planned 
and I would like to commend the brunch 
committee which included Mrs. Edward 
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S. King, and Mrs. Paul M. Spiegel, co- 
chairmen; Mrs. James G. Burdett, host- 
ess; Mrs. Girlie Goodwin and Mrs. 
Lauretta Johnson, tickets; Miss Jean 
Arnold and Mrs. Tessie Hawkins, deco- 
rations; Mrs. Robert Traub, arrange- 
ments; and Miss Vera Wilson, communi- 
cations. 

'The offücers of Monroe County Feder- 
ation of Women's Republican Clubs 
deserve special recognition. They are 
Mrs. Edna Daly, president; Miss Jean 
Arnold, first vice president; Mrs. Shirley 
Whelpton, second vice president; Mrs. 
Mildred Beisheim, treasurer; Miss Jose- 
phine Lombardo, recording secretary; 
and Mrs. Lola Franklin, corresponding 
secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT TAFT, 
JR., BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY 
AND SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, AUGUST 5, 1970 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the Subcom- 
mittee on National Security Policy and 
Scientific Development of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which 
Iam a member, has just concluded hear- 
ings on a very crucial and timely topic. 
The hearings dealt with the proper role 
of the President and the Congress in the 
deployment and commitment to combat 
of U.S. Armed Forces abroad. 

We have seen a growing debate con- 
cerning the authority for the involve- 
ment of U.S. Armed Forces in Southeast 
Asia. It is my hope that the subcommit- 
tee, with the insight gained through the 
hearings, will report out а resolution 
which will spell out the proper function 
of both the President and the Congress 
in this important area. 


I have introduced a resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 1302, which I feel does 
much to grant to Congress its correct role 
in the formation of U.S. foreign policy. 
On August 5, I testified before the sub- 
committee on behalf of the resolution, 
and I am happy to include my testimony 
as part of the RECORD: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR., BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL SECURITY 
POLICY AND SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Ассовт 5, 1970 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee, it is a privilege to appear before 
you today to testify on behalf of House 
Joint Resolution 1302, which I introduced 
in the House on July 9 of this year. This 
Resolution, like others which the Subcom- 
mittee is considering, deals with the author- 
ity of the President to commit and deploy 
U.S. forces abroad without the express con- 
sent of Congress. The Resolution also con- 
tains a general statement of principle of the 
United States foreign policy objectives in 
Southeast Asia. In this connection, it repeals 
the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution passed by the 
House and Senate in the summer of 1964, 

We have been witnessing, in this country, 
& growing debate concerning the authority 
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for involvement of U.S. armed forces in 
Southeast Asia. Much of this debate relates 
to the question of when the President may 
intervene with U.S. forces without the prior 
authority of Congress. Arguments as to who 
has what power have escalated and this has 
contributed to the general confusion and 
frustration which has pervaded the country 
for the past few months. It is extremely 
critical, therefore, that Congress act to allay 
this confusion and frustration, and to define 
more clearly the proper roles of the President 


and the Congress in foreign policy formation 
and execution. 


Therefore, we see that there is an attempt 
to define clearly the Constitutional authority 
to declare war—the Congress declares war 
and the President then functions as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our forces. A lack of 
clarity arises, however, when we have situa- 
tions which call for the use of U.S. armed 
forces, but which do not call for or result in 
a declaration of war. This is now more the 
pattern than the exception and under the 
UN Charter it is likely to continue to be. 
What then are the powers of the President? 
What actions can he take without Congres- 
sional authorization? It is to these questions 
that I have tried to address myself in au- 
thoring this Resolution. I hope that we can 
do something to strike a constitutionally 
sound balance between the executive and the 
Congress. 

In tangling with this question, I admit to 
the Committee that I may have some in- 
herited hang-ups. Not all Tafts have seen eye 
to eye on the proper powers of the two 
branches. In a 1916 Yale Law Review article, 
my grandfather, William Howard Taft, pro- 
pounded the case for strong executive power. 
In part he stated, "When we come to the 
power of the President as Commander-in- 
Chief, it seems perfectly clear that Congress 
could not order battles to be fought on a 
certain plan, and could not direct parts of 
the army to be moved from one part of the 
country to another." 

In 1951 my father wrote & book entitled, 
A Foreign Policy for America. In Chapter 2 
of the volume, he stated the case for more 
Congressional involvement in military de- 
ployment, stating that “їп the case of Korea, 
where a war was already under way, we had 
no right to send troops to a nation, with 
whom we had no treaty, to defend it against 
attack by another nation, no matter how un- 
principled that aggression might be, unless 
the whole matter was submitted to Congress 
and a declaration of war or some other direct 
authority was obtained." I feel that many 
of the observations in Chapter 2 of that book, 
"The Place of the President and Congress in 
Foreign Policy", are extremely timely today, 
and I therefore ask that they be incorporated 
into my testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, I offered my Resolution in 
the hope that it will provide a clear state- 
ment of the proper role of the President and 
of the Congress in the formation and execu- 
tion of our foreign policies. 

Part I of my Resolution makes it clear that 
the President may not commit U.S. troops for 
combat abroad except under certain circum- 
stances. Even under these conditions the 
Resolution requires a full Report to the Con- 
gress within 48 hours. 

The first such condition is when the Exec- 
utive, in his sole discretion, finds that the 
territory or the armed forces, are under at- 
tack or imminent threat of attack. There 
have been criticisms of this defense of ter- 
ritory and forces doctrine, which is embodied 
in this provision, and it has even been 
claimed that the doctrine has been and may 
be used to justify offensive actions. While 
I do not feel that all of these criticisms are 
entirely justified, I would urge the Subcom- 
mittee to analyze them in the course of our 
hearings. 

The second type of situation in which the 
President should be allowed to use the armed 
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forces without prior Congressional action is 
in the fulfillment of treaty obligations. This 
is clearly related to the question of our na- 
tional commitments. I endorse the call for 
careful re-evaluation of our present commit- 
ments. If they are beyond our interests and 
capabilities, formal abrogation by the Senate 
and the President may be in order, 

The third general situation in which the 
President need not consult with the Con- 
gress is in the implementation of a previous 
declaration of war. Many have argued that 
the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution was the func- 
tional equivalent of a declaration of war. 
Speaking for myself, I never have agreed with 
this view and I feel it lies more in the de- 
fense of our forces category. I favor its repeal 
in the context of an affirmative statement by 
Congress on the policies under which our 
armed forces are withdrawing from South- 
east Asia, 

Finally, the President may use the armed 
forces when necessary to exercise the in- 
herent right of self-defense pursuant to es- 
tablished principles of international law or 
Article 51 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. The exact extent of this provision is 
not clear, I have included this provision to 
examine and try to define where we should 
act to protect our citizens or vital national 
interests, wherever they may be on land, on 
the seas, in the air, or in space. 

Having listed the four types of situations 
in which the President may act without prior 
Congressional authority, the Resolution then 
states that the President shall notify the 
Congress within 24 hours of all action which 
he has taken pursuant to his findings. In 
the event Congress is not in session, the 
President is required to convene the Congress 
in an extraordinary session within 48 hours 
of his action, and notify them of his activity. 
The Congress may then approve, disapprove 
or call for modification of the action which 
the President has taken. 

Part I of the Resolution deals realistically 
and responsibly with those occasions when 
Congress can and should work with the 
President. I believe Congress should be con- 
cerned with all deployments of U.S. armed 
forces for combat purposes from the dis- 
patching of small groups of military advisors 
to the large scale deployment of forces re- 
quested by a beleagured state. My Resolution 
does not attempt to limit or define exactly 
when a President can informally “promise” 
or “commit” the United States to a course of 
action, nor does it try to determine whether 
& specific act is "war" so as to require Con- 
gressional approval. Instead, Part I deals di- 
rectly with the Presidential ordering of armed 
forces outside of United States territory for 
combat purposes. The President may not so 
order this movement without prior Con- 
gressional approval unless one of the four 
specific conditions of Part I is met. I believe 
that these conditions are more limited than 
many now assert. 

But the Resolution goes further by re- 
quiring that even when the President is 
expressly empowered to act, he must prompt- 
ly report his actions to Congress. (It should 
be noted that this reporting requirement is 
meant to apply to all significant changes in 
the disposition of American forces for com- 
bat, whether or not prior related acts have 
already been reported and/or approved.) At 
that time, Congress can review the actions 
of the President, and take whatever further 
action it deems appropriate. A perfect ex- 
ample of the potential use of the Resolution's 
provisions is the recent incursion into Cam- 
bodia. If President Nixon had been operating 
under the Resolution, he would have re- 
ported his action to the Congress. Based 
upon my estimate of the situation, I believe 
firmly that the Congress would have ratified 
his actions as to the sanctuaries at the very 
least; I know I would have so voted, The 
decision to go into Cambodia would not 
then have been that of President Nixon 
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alone, but rather, it would have been that of 
the President, the Congress, and of the peo- 
ple through the Congress. Had the action 
been so ratified, I doubt that there would 
have been the violent protest which resulted 
from the President's action, which was neces- 
sarily singular for security reasons at its 
inception. 

Finally, I would like to note that I intend 
this reviewing function of Congress to apply 
even when action pursuant to a treaty com- 
mitment is involved. If the President acts to 
deploy for combat pursuant to a treaty, this 
action should be reviewed by Congress under 
their war and other powers, and then either 
approved or condemned. I do not believe that 
the Senate, by consenting to a treaty, can 
constitutionally bind the House to render 
an automatic war decision. Thus, to take an 
extreme example, even if a valid treaty obli- 
gation required the President uncondition- 
ally to commit our armed forces, the House 
and Senate have the constitutional power to 
require him to cease. While such a situation 
may not ever arise, I think it is important 
that the principle be clearly established. The 
proper way to avoid the problem is by the 
terms of the treaty, making the commitment 
contingent on constitutional authorization. 

Part П of my Resolution calls for a gen- 
eral statement of policy in Southeast Asia. 
It adopts the Nixon or Guam Doctrine that 
the primary duty of defense must rest upon 
the nations of the region involved. This 
principle is a marked improvement over the 
open-ended commitments developed by the 
Kennedy and Johnson Administrations. The 
Resolution states the policy of the United 
States to provide economic and military as- 
sistance and, when requested, to those na- 
tions whose territorial integrity is threat- 
ened by aggression. 

The Resolution further puts the Congress 
clearly on record as favoring orderly and ir- 
reversible withdrawal of our combat forces 
from South Vietnam, as the South Viet- 
namese assume the primary responsibility 
for the defense of their country. This ap- 
proach is far sounder than the setting of a 
fixed, public timetable for complete with- 
drawal, which I feel will only cause confu- 
sion and could lead to a prolonging of hos- 
tilities. 

Part III of my Resolution repeals the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution. As I stated earlier, I 
feel that the repeal should be accompanied 
by an affirmative statement of our policy in 
Southeast Asia, and I have provided such a 
statement in the first two parts of my res- 
olution. 

In considering this and other such Res- 
olutions, I realize that we are dealing with 
& delicate balance of power between the 
President and the Congress. I am by no 
means attempting to hamstring our Presi- 
dent, as I feel we must not deprive him of 
the flexibility needed to safeguard the na- 
tion in an age when decisions must often be 
made immediately or on very short notice. 
What I am attempting to do is to set out 
clearly the actions which the President may 
or may not take without prior Congressional 
approval. The adoption of such a Resolution 
would do much to give a responsible foreign 
policy—one which is based upon solid con- 
stitutional grounds and which would do 
much to prevent the division which un- 
shared decisions can provoke. It is this type 
of foreign policy which America needs for 
the Seventies, and which we as Members of 
Congress should seek for the Seventies and 
for the years to come. 

It is this type of policy which will allow 
the Congress to assume its proper active role 
of speaking for the nation in the important 
area of commitment to combat and deploy- 
ment of U.S. armed forces. It is my hope 
that this Subcommittee will report out a 
Resolution which will appreciate the delicate 
balance between tne President and the Con- 
gress and which will put to rest much of the 
unwarranted confusion which exists today. 
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There is no pride of authorship in my 
effort, but the principles it embodies should 
prevail. The confidence of Americans in 
our decision-making processes should be 
strengthened, and to do this for international 
problems, demands action by this Subcom- 
mittee, the whole Committee, the House and 
this Congress. 


THIS FABULOUS LAND 


HON. WALTER FLOWERS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. FLOWERS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to offer for inclusion in 
the RECoRD an editorial from the Au- 
gust 6, 1970, issue of Graphic, an out- 
standing newspaper from my hometown 
of Tuscaloosa. Karl Elebash, Jr., editor 
and publisher of the paper, and currently 
serving as president of the Alabama Press 
Association, has just returned from a 
special civilian orientation program ar- 
ranged by the Air Force. I believe his 
thoughts, impressions, and conclusions 
drawn from the experience are well worth 
noting by all of us. 

The editorial follows: 

THIS FABULOUS LAND 

Back in 1946 and 1947 a Greenville, Ala., 
native was assigned as the first professor of 
air science at the University of Alabama in 
the newly designated Air Force Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps. He was a colonel named 
Thomas K. McGehee. 

Now he is a three-star general, commander 
of the U.S. Air Force Aerospace Defense Com- 
mand with headquarters at Ent Air Force 
Base, Colo. The command administers, trains 
and equips all U.S. Air Force aerospace de- 
fense resources to defend North America, ex- 
cept Alaska. ADC also supervises preparation 
of Air National Guard resources earmarked 
for air defense. These combined forces are 
organized by ADC and made available to the 
commander in chief of the North American 
Air Defense Command (NORAD). 

Last week the editor of Graphic, along with 
three other representatives from the Alabama 
Press Assn., was a guest of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral McGehee for a special five-day civilian 
orientation program. The purpose was to 
show what the Air Force is doing and what 
problems it faces. 

Never before has your editor been privi- 
leged to participate in such an informative, 
exciting and stimulating assignment. The 
trip began last Wednesday morning at Tyn- 
dall Air Force Base, Panama City, Fla. There 
we were met by Brig. Gen. James L. Price, 
commander of the Air Defense Weapons 
Center. Along with some 40 others, including 
members of the Florida press, radio and tele- 
vision and other civilians from the Panama 
City area, we boarded a four-engine C-54, 
nicknamed the Grand Old Lady. 

We flew to Colorado Springs in just over 
six hours. Alabama never looked so good until 
we had witnessed the parched fields of Okla- 
homa and Kansas and parts of Texas. But 
Colorado was just as beautiful as the pic- 
tures indicate. Pikes Peak, 14,000 feet plus, 
loomed up out of the plains, visible 150 miles 
away. The breath-taking sight made one re- 
flect upon the courage of the pioneers, who 
after crossing the hot plains first witnessed 
the great peak. It was Gen. Zebulon Mont- 
gomery Pike who first saw this breath-taking 
sight. 

At General McGehee’s Aerodefense Com- 
mand headquarters the editor, who cnce was 
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a buck private in the Air Force and later 
served as a lieutenant with the Eighth Air 
Force in England, saw more brass than in 
four years during World War II. Later we 
found that some 35 general officers are based 
in beautiful Colorado Springs. Defense money 
had made it double in size in the past 10 
years. They have no Census complaints. 

Aside from ADC and Ent Air Force Base, 
Colorado Springs is headquarters for the 
North American Air Defense Command and 
the site of the Army's Fort Carson and the Air 
Force Academy. 

General McGehee's staff were most artic- 
ulate, They told what the ADC mission is 
and what it needs to do the job. Our best 
air defense planes are 10 years old. They are 
not as fast nor as efficient as the best the 
Russians have. Defense spending cutbacks, 
largely because of the nation's heavy expendi- 
tures in Vietnam, have prevented the Air 
Force from getting the kind of planes and 
equipment it needs. 

When one sees the dedication of such men 
as Alabama's General McGehee and his bril- 
liant officers, you realize how ridiculous is 
the current protest-inspired downgrading of 
the military. To hear the draft-card-burners 
and assorted doves and neo-isolationists tell 
it, the military is eager to get us into war and 
kill more American youths. 

When you learn thís mission and hear 
this story, you know and understand that 
the military hate war the most. In fact their 
mission is to prevent war. The ADC's under- 
lying mission is to show such force and effi- 
ciency that it helps deter the Russians or 
any foreign power from making that first 
attack which could lead to nuclear holocaust. 
That would be doomsday and no one wants 
that, least of all the military who know what 
horror it would mean. 

The Aerospace Defense Command (ADC) 
under General McGehee is the U.S. Air Force 
component of the North American Air De- 
fense Command (NORAD), and provides 
more than 70 per cent of the personnel and 
equipment used by NORAD. NORAD is a two- 
nation, four-service military organization 
charged with defending both Canada and the 
United States against air attack. 

To do the job, the command has available 
an international team of specialists, provided 
by armed services of both the partner na- 
tions. Members of the U.S. Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Air Force and the Canadian 
Armed Forces serve in NORAD. They are 
stationed at locations all across North Amer- 
ica and at many widely separated points 
throughout the world. They man radar out- 
posts scanning sky and space for signs of 
hostile action, squadrons of supersonic 
fighter interceptors, ground-to-air missile 
batteries, and the command posts that would 
direct the defensive battle for North America. 

Headquarters for NORAD, commanded by 
U.S. Air Force General Seth J. McKee, is a 
hollowed-out mountain in the Colorado 
Rockies that makes anything in Mission Im- 
possible look believable. We could not believe 
our eyes as we entered a small hole in Chey- 
enne Mountain outside of Colorado Springs. 
This 9,565-foot mountain shields a steel city 
of 11 structures and a population of more 
than 1,800. The heart of the complex is 
NORAD's Combat Operations Center, nerve 
center and hub of the North American air 
defense system. 

After touring this fantastic facility, the 
orientation party was flown to Houston for 
& tour and briefings at NASA's Manned 
Spacecraft Center. The spectacular achieve- 
ments of this moon tour guidance center are 
known to the television and newspaper read- 
ing world. 

A side event of this tour of a lifetime was 
& visit to Houston's Astrodome, appropriately 
Self-styled as the Eighth Wonder of the 
World. It could well be, but NORAD's Chey- 
enne Mountain complex should not be 
counted out. 
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In conclusion, we state without equivoca- 
tiom our belief that this nation has strength 
and the resources, both human and material, 
to defend itself and 1ts freedoms. To see the 
broad expanses of our great land and to 
realize the strength of its people, as evi- 
denced by the brilliant and dedicated men 
it charges with the responsibility of plan- 
ning, building and commanding its defenses, 
is to be inspired with confidence and greater 
appreciation of the blessings of this nation, 


THE REVEREND MELVIN GIRTON, 
SR. 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OP INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, when it 
comes to improving one's community, 
talk is easy. 

But the Reverend Melvin Girton, Sr. 
of the Christ Missionary Baptist Church 
in Indianapolis talks little and softly 
but carries a big program. 

All of Indianapolis, and, because of his 
example, all of the United States owes 
a debt of gratitude to the matter of fact 
and quiet dedication of this outstanding 
minister. 

The following two articles describe his 
activity: 

[From the Indianapolis News, June 27, 1970} 


“HOUSE oF SECOND CHANCE” GIVES 
PAROLEES JUST THAT 
(By Philip Allen) 

The Christ Missionary Baptist Church, 
1001 Eugene, under the pastorate of Rev. 
Melvin B. Girton Sr., has ploneered what may 
be the first black-owned halfway house in 
Indiana. 

Called “La Maison de Duexime Chance" 
(House of the Second Chance), the project 
began in 1968 when the parsonage adjacent 
to the church was converted to house pa- 
rolees from the Indiana Women's Prison. 

So far, the inter-racial home has provided 
a new life and residence for five women pa- 
roled from the Women’s Prison. One parolee 
has been fully rehabilitated and continues to 
live in the “House of the Second Chance” to 
help other women with their problems. 

The Rev. Mr. Girton said, “We have given 
& home to five young women who have paid 
their debt to society and deserve a ‘second 
chance." 

“We provide them with the facilities of the 
building, with a counseling resident matron, 
and, most of all, we hope to prove that our 
church wants to help them meet their per- 
sonal, economic and spiritual problems,” he 
said. 

He explained that his “house” will take 
people no one else will take. “Social workers 
many times don’t care for people,” he said, 
“but the church 1s a ministry of care and we 
provide spiritual guidance along with new 
associations of freedom for these women.” 

The soft-spoken pastor said the halfway 
house is entirely ownued and operated by his 
church, although he has received outside as- 
sistance from the Indianapolis utilities. 

He said one problem he faces—besides hav- 
ing enough money—is getting the women to 
develop good work habits. 

“Many of these girls don’t like the type of 
jobs they get,” he explained. “But their edu- 
cation usually is limited and we do the best 
we can under the circumstances.” 

The Rev. Mr. Girton cited Goodwill Indus- 
tries and the Community Action Against 
Poverty programs as being especially help- 
ful in providing work for the parolees. 
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MISTAKE TO TURN AWAY FROM GOD 


The former president of the Baptist Min- 
isters Alliance said his operating premise for 
his “second chance house” is “a change of 
heart.” 

“T think it’s a mistake to turn away from 
God," he said. “The Lord can give us the 
strength to face any problem we might have. 
I'm not afraid of people with problems." 

Speaking out against penal philosophy, 
the Rev. Mr. Girton said, “Unless we have 
some programs that really change the root 
of a prisoner's life, we will continue to have 
riots in the prisons. In this way we need the 
church, more education, industry, everyone 
interested in helping.” 

“I want another house for men,” he said, 
“although I want to keep the one we have 
near the church, since I’m legally responsi- 
ble for these people.” 

“The future of it all—our children, our 
world community—depends upon the out- 
reaching mission of the church,” he ex- 
plained, "And the church must relate to all 
people, especially in this crush of militancy 
and social action.” 

"I'm not interested in making Baptists of 
these women," he said, smiling, “just giving 
them a new heart." 


[From the Indianapolis Star] 


Vice Mayor OF ATLANTA To HELP CHURCH 
REACH MORE PEOPLE 
(By Isabel Boyer) 

Christ Missionary Baptist Church, under 
leadership of its pastor, The Rev. Melvin B. 
Girton Sr., has achieved the first Negro half- 
way house in Indiana. 

Known as “La Maison de Duexieme 
Chance” or “House of the Second Chance,” 
the home has provided a new life and resi- 
dence for five women paroled from the In- 
diana Woman’s Prison, The home is intended 
to be interracial. 

The Rev. Mr. Girton has emphasized the 
need for spiritual guidance, regular employ- 
ment and new associates to start these 
women on a new life. One parolee decided to 
stay in the House of the Second Chance to 
help the new residents as they come in. 

Mrs. Birdie Whiteside, matron at the 
home, has another special ministry to the 
sick and elderly. She visits them regularly 
in private and nursing homes, and in hospi- 
tals, and adds special little remembrances at 
holidays to let them know they are not for- 
gotten. 

A new vocational program is being under- 
taken at the church. Called “Discovery,” it 
is directed at young people who are inter- 
ested in learning printing, linotype, and 
other allied skills. 

The Rev. Mr. Girton needs presses, ma- 
terials, and people to put the program in 
action. 

Christ Missionary Baptist Church helped 
more than 4,000 young people during one of 
its summer programs, The Rev. Mr. Girton 
said. In person-to-person encounters, two al- 
coholics obtained a new start, he added. 

He is conyinced there are unlimited op- 
portunities for his church to help others, 
and wants to enlist the total community in 
the effort. 


RENEWED FAITH IN THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 
Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the Har- 
ris poll, which often asks the kinds of 


questions that bring responses critical of 
the President, has made an astonishing 
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discovery, astonishing at least, Iam sure, 
to many of my dovish friends—most 
of the American people feel the Presi- 
dent was justified in ordering American 
troops into Cambodia. 

Mr, Harris tells us this morning that 
61 percent now regard that action as 
justified. 

That, incidentally, is an interesting 
percentage because just last week the 
Gallup poll showed that 61 percent of 
Americans think the President is doing 
а good job. 

Coincidentally, Mr. Harris has found 
that the number of those.who doubt the 
President's credibility has dropped from 
46 to 38 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the poll indi- 
cates strongly that the American people 
have a renewed faith in the President of 
the United States. That fact can only 
augur well for the Nation. 


PROPOSED B-1 BOMBER NOT 
JUSTIFIED 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, an article 
on the B-1 bomber, called “A Horse of 
Sorts," has been written by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD). It appears in somewhat abbre- 
viated form in the current issue of P.I.C. 
News, the newsletter of the Public In- 
formation Center. The center is a non- 
profit, nonpartisan organization devoted 
to matters requiring change. 

Due to the timeliness of the subject I 
am happy to have the P.I.C.’s article re- 
printed here in full: 


A HonsE or SoRTS 


Congress is now considering, with an al- 
most total lack of publicity, the Air Force 
request for a bomber to succeed the B-52. 
The new B-1, if approved, will eventually 
cost the taxpayer between twenty and thirty- 
five billion dollars; a commensurate return 
value is by no means assured. 

I say this because I am not wholly con- 
vinced that such expensive manned bombers 
can be justified in the missile age, And I am 
certainly not convinced that the role of 
aerial missile platform cannot be filled by 
our present B-52s almost as satisfactorily, 
and at far less cost. 

With the budget as tight as it 1s this year, 
marginal military capabilities must be justi- 
fied with more than the usual rigor. 

I must confess a suspicion, however, that 
the moving spirit behind this proposal is 
more one of nostalgia than of analysis. It 
strikes me as motivated chiefly by & love of 
airplanes. I do not mean by this to dis- 
parage the integrity or competence of my 
friends in the Air Force. All people—I dare- 
say even Congressmen—come in time to feel 
an ease and familiarity with the tools they 
use, This leads quite understandably to the 
belief that those tools can be adapted to any 
new situation. Much of the time that is 
true. 

Yet eventually requirements will change 
beyond the ability of an old weapon to 
meet them, and a new one must be found. 
While the utility of tactical aircraft is be- 
yond question—and I am ready to support 
& sound program for its further develop- 
ment—the role of strategic deterrence has 
altered more than many bomber pilots may 
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care to admit, My preliminary research, to 
which I shall refer shortly, suggests that we 
have now reached a point where acquisition 
of a new strategic bomber must be viewed 
with skepticism. 

Such points have occurred periodically 
through history. They are never easy to iden- 
tify, and particularly not in contemporary 
events. My opinion must ‘therefore be 
tempered with some caution. Still, however, 
Iam reminded at this moment of nothing so 
much as the use of jousting armor in 1500, 
cavalry in 1914, or the battleship “New Jer- 
sey” in 1968. These were all familiar weapons 
systems, of proven utility but retained beyond 
their effective lives. Their owners not infre- 
quently met with disaster as a result. 

I am afraid that the cavalry case may be 
instructive for us today. In general Americans 
were quick to see that improved infantry 
organization and the products of the Machine 
Age had doomed the older, more aristocratic 
model of war. As early as 1864 General Sher- 
man could report, "I have not seen in this 
war a cavalry command of 1,000 that was not 
afraid of the sight of a dozen infantry bay- 
onets," The same quickness was lamentably 
absent from an English Army with a deeper 
Stake in the old values. Seven years after the 
mud and trenches of the First World War, 
Sir Douglas Haig would still try to breathe 
life into them. “Some enthusiasts today talk 
about the probability of the horse becoming 
extinct and phophesy that the aeroplane, the 
tank, and the motor-car will supercede the 
horse in future wars ... . І am sure that as 
time goes on you will find just as much use 
for the horse—the well bred horse—as you 
have done in the past." 

An anonymous officer spoke to the same 
point: “Cavalry will never be scrapped to 
make room for the tanks; in the course of 
time cavalry may be reduced as the supply 
of -horses in this country diminishes, This 
depends greatly on the life of fox-hunting.” 
And that statement, impossibly, was made in 
1921. Old values die hard. 

Similar lessons, more relevant to our own 
country; may be drawn from the recommis- 
sioning of the “New Jersey.” This operation 
cost some $45 million, but may indeed have 
been well-conceived. My point is a different 
one. It is that, well-conceived or not, the 
operation was backed by a wave of enthusi- 
asm and nostalgia for the capital ship and 
wars that were somehow cleaner and braver. 
My point is that nostalgia is still a present 
factor, to be watched for and guarded against; 
it was not buried forever in the trenches of 
the Marne. 

I fear it has reemerged 1n the B-1. While 
there are many grounds on which the plane 
can be questioned, the most central one 1s 
budgetary. By any realistic cost accounting 
the plane does not seem the sensible way to 
spend our resources. Allow me to elaborate 
on this one topic with a consideration of four 
elements: 

1. The system cost 

2. The system capabilities 

3. Probable effect on strategic stability 

4. A rough comparison with the cost-effec- 
tiveness of alternative systems. 


SYSTEM COST 


My best estimate for the minimum sys- 
tem cost is $20.27 billion. This is based on an 
extrapolation from Air Force figures, and so 
to the extent it errs it probably does so on 
‘the conservative side. The breakdown is 
this: 


Estimate: Billion 
Sunk Research and Development 
р. Бер ы Bit соь А-Ы $0.25 
Prototype procurement 
Procurement of ca. 250 planes (in- 
cluding AGE, initial spares, train- 
ing aids and technical data)... 
O&M for 10 years (operations and 
maintenance) 
SRAM R.T.D. & E. (short-range et- 
tack missile) 
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SRAM procurement (for 2,800).... $0.80 
BRAM AGE (aerospace 


equipment) .19 


Estimate with USAF figures. 
13 percent overrun allowance (the 
average of recent major systems) _ 
Total estimate 


Addenda: 

Addition to O&M to reflect general 
overhead by raising the figure to 
$13.95 billion. This follows a rule- 
of-thumb. of 150 percent of alr- 
craft procurement cost for 10 
years’ operation. 

Addition to procurement-cost figure 
to match trade journal estimates 
of $12 to $13 billion 


High total estimate 


At present, commitment has been made to 
the B-1 program only through the develop- 
ment phase. Details of cost and contracting 
for the later phases are correspondingly ten- 
tative. 

The $2.33 billion committed to prototype 
procurement wil! buy roughly the following: 

1. Five flying prototype airframes, plus two 
more for fatigue and static testing, from 
North American—$1.25 billion, which incen- 
tive fees could raise to $1.35 billion. 

2. Forty powerplants—$406.65 million, in- 
cluding incentive fees. 

8. Avionics systems for the five fiying proto- 
types—$500 million. 

Four weapons systems are being consid- 
ered for the B-1, which would also be used 
on the B-52 and the FB-111. It is therefore 
diffücult to apportion their cost to any one 
bomber, and the figures here lend themselves 
to manipulation. In the calculations above I 
took a simple route and costed the entire 
SRAM project to the B-1, and took no ac- 
count of the subsonic cruise armed decoy 
(SCAB) or the short- and long-range Bomb- 
er Missile Defenses. It would be desirable to 
recompute this when more information be- 
comes public. In any event, when we discuss 
the comparative cost of retaining the B-52 
in service the SRAM will be costed entirely 
to that plane and the two figures will cancel 
out. 

A final production decision is not planned 
until after the prototype flies. It will prob- 
ably be made in the summer of 1974, and the 
initial operational capability is planned for 
1978. 

SYSTEM CAPABILITIES 


The effectiveness of the bomber is more 
difficult to quantify, because its capabilities 
may be looked at from two perspectives. First, 
what kind of weaponry can it deliver? And 
second, hot does 1t go about the delivery? 


A. Firepower 


Any evaluation of “effectiveness” turns on 
the question of what capabllitles we are 
buying. The firepower of the B-1 1s designed 
to suffice, if need be, as an independent de- 
terrent. Its basic armament will be the SRAM, 
and air-to-ground missile of some 25-50 
miles’ range. 

Its warhead 1s of the intermediate size 
between 20 KT and 1 MT. I would guess it 
to be between 100 and 400 KT, or some 5 to 20 
times the size of the Hiroshima bomb. Twenty 
to thirty of these missiles can be carried 
internally by a plane, and additional ones 
mounted on underwing pylons. I would sup- 
pose, however, that this represents the maxi- 
mum lifting capacity and that some trade- 
off will have to be made between range and 
payload. 

For long-range work the figure might be 
some fifteen missiles. Since these would be a 
mix of SRAM and the SCAD decoys, the net 
effectiveness should be reduced to perhaps 8 
or 10 SRAMs per plane. 

Assuming a buy of 250 planes, this would 
suggest a force of 2500 deliverable warheads. 
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That will be reduced by the number of 
Planes not operational at any one moment. 
Assume 15% are used for training or are 
undergoing major overhaul. Of the remain- 
ing 212 planes only a certain percentage can 
be continuously maintained on 15-minute 
alert. It is 40% for the B-52s; the target for 
the B-1 is 60%. Taking the intermediate 
figure of 50%, or 106 planes, then some 1060 
míssiles will be ready for delivery on short 
notice. 

CEP 1s said to be well under one mile, but 
this might be only relative to the launching 
aircraft and therefore ultimately limited by 
the aecuracy of the plane's own navigation. 
I suspect that after so long a flight this may 
be valid to within only two miles or so. 

The first aspect of capability—firepower— 
is therefore roughly this: some 1060 deliver- 
able warheads, of a few hundred kilotons, 
with a CEP in the neighborhood of two miles 
or less. 

B. Strategic miz 

Proponents of the B-1 also argue for a 
second entire perspective on its capability. 
Not only does 1t deliver X megatonnage, but 
delivers it in a manner conferring unique 
benefits. The B-1 is a manned bomber and 
its production will give us a strategic force 
"mix" quite apart from any incremental 
damage it might do. The mix is justified 
by three arguments: 

First, that it will guarantee our deterrent 
and our Assured Destruction Capability, by 
hedging against possible Soviet development 
of counters to both our Polaris and the Min- 
uteman. They could achieve this, for ex- 
ample, by the combination of partial first- 
strike and strong ABM capabilities. 

Secondly, the mix is considered valuable 
for forcing a diversion of Soviet resources. 
So far as they desire to defend themselves 
against a bomber attack, they must con- 
struct a new system especially adapted to 
that purpose. This undertaking can be quite 
expensive. 

And third, in the event that deterrence 
does fail, the manned aircraft should pro- 
vide a more flexible, selective, and restric- 
tive war-fighting capacity than missiles 
would do. 

PROBABLE EFFECT ON STRATEGIC STABILITY 

These two lines of argument on behalf of 
the B-1 must be analyzed separately. 

The first, that the B-1 will provide us with 
incremental firepower, can be readily met by 
Showing that this is not the most cost-effec- 
tive method of adding megatonnage—even 
if that is desired. This will be discussed in 
more detail in the next section. 

The strongest arguments for the B-1 are 
therefore the second group dealing with the 
desirability of the strategic mix. Compara- 
tive cost is less relevant here: the capabil- 
ities are by definition those unique to the 
manned bomber. 

The relevant questions then become three: 
Would the manned bomber also have un- 
desirable effects on strategic stability, pro- 
ducing a net minus? If not, would we still 
prefer to forego this particular capability 
altogether rather than meet such a heavy 
cost? And if a bomber mix is still deemed 
essential, would we get more for our money 
by retaining and modernizing our B-52 
force? 

It appears on balance that the B-1 may 
well detract from strategic stability. To be 
Sure, it will probably help discourage a cal- 
culated attack. It will make our deterrent 
more varied and difficult to neutralize, and 
so improve its credability. But it is difficult 
to belieye that its credability will be called 
into question in any case. To prompt a ra- 
tional attack on this country a Soviet de- 
fense must not only be devised, but it must 
work with extreme reliability. Russian lead- 
ers must be confident that they can destroy 
over 95% of our forces; “clearly unacceptable 
damage”—loss of some 25% of their popula- 
tion.and 75% of their industry—will result 
from failure to meet this figure. It seems in- 
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conceivable that this level of confidence 
will be attained. 

On the other hand, however, an attack 
need not be motivated by the calculation of 
gain. It can also come from the fear that 
you will be still worse off if you delay. In 
Such cases it is important to be fast on the 
draw, to strike first. The B-1 would tend to 
create such pressures, во fatal to negotiation 
and prudent action. If one plane carries 10 
missiles, and several planes are at one base, 
then in moments of strain and ambiguity 
there will be a strong temptation for the 
Soviets to pre-empt. The well-designed de- 
terrent should present no such temptation 
to the enemy; there should be no profit in 
precipitate action, and the strategic force 
should be adapted to the political end of fos- 
tering restraint and deliberation. The enemy 
should be able to destroy less than one of 
your missiles for each of his own that he ex- 
pends. In no case should he be able to de- 
stroy many for the price of one. Yet by con- 
centrating vulnerable targets at relatively few 
points the B-1 program would do precisely 
that. Even if some “mix” is deemed impor- 
tant, a different and less concentrated sys- 
tem should be chosen. 

Given the plane's questionable effect on 
the nuclear balance, there seems no good 
"strategic-stability'" reason for meeting its 
extremely high cost. 


COMPARATIVE COST-EFFECTIVENESS 


Still less should we be tempted to procure 
it simply for its incremental firepower. In 
the first place, our gross megatonnage seems 
quite sufficient at the present. A survivable 
Assured Destruction Capability of 400 war- 
heads remains secure into the forseeable fu- 
ture. 

And even if it is Judged that some further 
megatonnage is necessary, there are cheaper 
means of attaining it. Let us assume that 
the 1060 SRAMs available are not preempted. 
Still that force can be roughly duplicated by 
13 additional Poseidon boats (assuming 50% 
are on or near station) or by accelerating the 
conversion of those 500 missile silos now 
scheduled to retain the old Minuteman II. 
There are recognized disadvantages to both 
courses, and development of the ULMS seems 
an option preferable to either of them, but 
the present point is that they are less un- 
desirable than the B-1, and far cheaper. The 
Poseidon boats would cost about $8 billion 
to procure and operate for ten years; the 
Minuteman force, on quite rough figures, 
should have an incremental cost in the 
neighborhood of $4—6 billion. 

The most apt comparison, however, is with 
the retention and modernization of our 
present B-52 force. To extend this program 
for ten years beyond 1978 should cost $7.36 
billion, computed on the same basis as fig- 
ures yielding the B-1 cost of $20.27 billion. It 
breaks down as follows: 


Modernization 

Half the cost of the survellance and 
warning system (the other half 
being costed to the missile sys- 
tems) 

Dispersal bases 


Annual cost in present dollars 


Addenda: 

10-year cost in present dollars 

SRAM program costs—the five items 
from the previous table, with two 
figures modified to reflect the 
smaller number of missiles 
needed: less $0.46 billion in pro- 
curement, less $0.30 billion for 


Modification and support costs to 
adapt the B-52s to the SRAM.... 


Total cost estimate 
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Certain overhead costs are omitted from 
this figure, but are also omitted from the 
corresponding B-1 figure of $20.27 billion, 
and so factor out. 

The incremental cost of the B-1, in other 
words, is some $12.91 billion over the B-52... 
&nd quite arguably the older plane will still 
provide a “mix” sufficient to complicate the 
calculations of Soviet planners. The B-1’s 
advantages in speed and operating altitude 
do not seem impressive; and if trade journal 
procurement are accepted the cost 
increment rises to $15.91 billion. It is doubt- 
ful that the improved capabilities are worth 
that much to us. 

I will not belabor the reader with a list 
of other things we can do with thirteen or 
sixteen billion dollars. We are all aware of 
them. I would like to conclude only that 
money spent on this plane will be money 
badly spent. I have tried to indicate that it 
is an anachronism—a very fine horse, I have 
no doubt, but a horse none the less. 


DO WE NEED TO EMPHASIZE THE 
FLAG IN CHILD-REARING? 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, with 
my colleagues permission, I would like to 
insert the following article in the RECORD, 
written by Erma Bombeck, a gifted 
special correspondent for the San Diego 
Evening Tribune. In her article she 
demonstrates with unusual insight, how 
we as parents can become so caught up 
with teaching our children the “social 


amenities” that we forget to take the time 
to tell them what democracy is and what 
our flag stands for. 

The article follows: 


Do We NEED To EMPHASIZE THE FLAG IN 
CHILD-REARING? 


On television the other week a group of 
students were talking about their confronta- 
tion with New York constructlon workers. 
“We made a mistake," said one of the stu- 
dents. “We attacked their symbol . . . their 
flag. We shouldn't have done that. It's im- 
portant to them." 

The phrase stuck in my mind. “Their flag. 
Their symboL" I thought it was theirs, too. 
Or is 1t? As a parent, I guess I always thought 
respect for the flag was congenital. Is it pos- 
sible I was so busy teaching the basics, I 
never took the time to teach “flag.” 

"Oh say can you see by the dawn's early 
light...” 

("Don't slouch. Pick up your feet. Don't 
talk with food in your nouth. Stop squint- 
ing, Turn that radio down. Get off the phone. 
Tie that shoestring before you trip оп it.’’) 

“Shoot if you must this old gray head but 
spare your country’s flag .. ." 

(“Don’t snap your gum. Stop eating all 
that junk before dinner. Sit up straight. Look 
at me when I talk to you, Your eyes are 
going to stay crossed someday. Get your 
homework done. Wear boots.") 

"I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America...” 

(“Shut that door behind you. Get the mud 
off your shoes. Quit rustling that bag. Go to 
sleep. Don’t slam that door. Leave your 
sweater on. Get a haircut.’’) 

"If anyone attempts to haul down the 
American fiag, shoot him on the spot." 

("Stop fidgeting, Keep your feet on the 
floor where they belong. Don't talk back. 
What do you say to the nice lady? Wash your 
hands. You're letting in flies. Pick up that 
mess,") 
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“We came in peace for all mankind." 

(“You're going to be late. Eat something. 
Bring me the change. Hang that up. Brush 
your teeth. Apologize. Get your elbows off 
that table. Got a clean handkerchief. Tuck 
your shirt in. Be home early.”) 

Did I forget to tell them it was their flag 
they hoisted over Mount Suribachi? Their 
fiag that waved over Peggy Fleming at the 
Olympics? Their flag that draped the coffin 
of John F. Kennedy? Their fiag that was 
planted in the windless atmosphere of the 
Moon? It's pride. It's love. It’s goose bumps. 
It's tears. It's determination. It's a torch that 
is passed from one generation to another. 

I defy you to look at it and tell me you 
feel nothing. 


ARCHIE MANNING GIVES GOOD 
ADVICE 


HON. CHARLES H. GRIFFIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
unique pleasure, today, to call my col- 
leagues’ attention to remarks made by a 
prominent young Mississippian that re- 
flect what is right with America today. 

The young man in question is Archie 
Manning, the All-American and Heisman 
Trophy contender from the University 
of Mississippi. 

Mr. Manning is not the kind of foot- 
ball player pictured in the popular stereo- 
type. His conduct, off the field, is that of 
а modest gentleman. His academic rec- 
ord, in the field of business administra- 
tion, is one to be proud of as he has main- 
tained almost a “В” average. 

In remarks to a group in his home- 
town, Manning reaffirmed his commit- 
ment to the principles of good citizen- 
ship and responsible participation in the 
democratic process. 

I submit his remarks as they appeared 
in the Port Gibson Reveille in an edi- 
torial by Mr. Edgar T. Crisler on Thurs- 
day, July 30, 1970: 

ARCHIE MANNING GIVES GOOD ADVICE 

Excerpts from a speech made by Ole Miss 
quarterback Archie Manning July 17 at his 
hometown of Drew, Miss., have been received 
by Mississippi newspapers. A number of news- 
papers are quoting his remarks. It is note- 
worthy that Archie Manning, considered to 
be one of the great college quarterbacks in 
America today, appears to have sound con- 
cepts on the most important game—“life.” 
We are publishing his remarks below with the 
fervent hope that young readers, especially, 
will read and heed his words. The text of 
the speech follows: 

Citizenship is very similar to an athletic 
contest. 

To compete in life requires the same kind 
of preparation to compete in football or any 
other sport. To be successful in either re- 
quires full preparation. You must prepare 
yourself in such a way that you can do your 
best at all times. 

To be successful in citizenship as in athlet- 
ics it is necessary to train faithfully, which 
requires self-discipline and often makes it 
necessary to give up some pleasures that 
would be temporarily pleasant, but in the 
long run, would defeat your effort. 

One of the most important parts of prep- 
aration is obtaining an education and 
much of the success you have later will be 
determined by how well you apply yourself 
during the early stages of your life. 
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In life, as on the athletic field, you should 
always strive for excellence and do the very 
best you can with what you have. At first, it 
may seem that you can accomplish very lit- 
tle, but everyone has some talent which can 
be developed through determination, dedi- 
cation, and with responsible guidance which 
is always within reach of those who really 
want to try. 

There is another very important similarity 
between preparation for citizenship and 
preparátion to compete on the athletic field. 
Each participant must respect and obey the 
rules. It would be impossible to conduct an 
athletic contest if all the contestants obeyed 
only the rules with which they agreed and 
felt free to violate those rules which stand 
in their way. 

No athletic contest could be successfully 
conducted if those who are participating re- 
fuse to accept and abide by the rules of the 
game. 

We must never forget the rules of soclety 
must be followed. This means that laws must 
be obeyed. If the rules of football are un- 
satisfactory, the way for change to be made 
is through proper appeals to the rule-mak- 
ing authorities, not by attacking the referee 
whose responsibility it is to enforce the 
rules. The same thing is true in life. The 
way to change laws is through influencing 
law-making authorities in & proper way and 
not by attacking those whose duty it is to 
enforce the law. 

One of the most valuable assets an indi- 
vidual can have is a keen mind and a strong 
body. Young people should especially keep 
this in mind in our present society where 
the opportunity and temptation is growing to 
seek pleasure and entertainment by doing 
things that harm both mind and. body. For 
instance, an entire life can be ruined in the 
few moments that a young person experi- 
ments with narcotics. The temptation may 
be great to be “in” and to do the “thing” 
with everyone else and it sometimes will 
take courage to do the right thing instead 
of doing the “in thing." 


TAXES ON NONRETURNABLE 
BOTTLES 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I have be- 
fore me a ream of petitions—over 10,000 
of them—which have come into my office 
in support of H.R. 15959, the “bottle bill” 
which I introduced last February. 
Through taxes on nonreturnable bottles, 
the bill provides clear incentive for the 
manufacturing and purchasing of re- 
turnable, recyclic bottles. These peti- 
tions sprung up spontaneously through- 
out the country as knowledge of the bill 
spread. The lists come from California, 
Montana, Arizona, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, New York, Minnesota, Maryland, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania. That citi- 
zens took the time to circulate these un- 
solicited petitions demonstrates clearly 
their distress over the solid waste prob- 
lem we are facing. 

The proliferation of nonreturnable 
bottles and cans is one of the most ob- 
vious and obnoxious elements of the lit- 
ter problem and is of deep concern to our 
constituents. I urge my colleagues to 
recognize the urgency of the solid waste 
crisis and take practical, feasible steps to 
meet it, before we are all buried under a 
deathly pile of suffocating wastes. 
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WHY ALL THE FUSSING ABOUT 
BUSING? 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished members of the 
psychiatric profession in the country, Dr. 
Lawrence 8. Kubie, of Sparks, Md., has 
written & most pertinent comment on 
the thorny issue of busing of schoolchil- 
dren. Many of the comments on this sub- 
ject create more heat than light. Not so 
Dr. Kubie’s statement, which puts the 
matter in proper perspective. 

I commend Dr. Kubie's statement to 
my colleagues and other readers of the 
RECORD: 


WEY ALL THE Fusstnc ABOUT BUSING? 


In the early 50's under the auspices of a 
committee of distinguished non-political, 
non-partisan citizen-educators, a young 
M.LT. graduate made a study of some of the 
problems of the school system of the State 
of Connecticut. To his surprise he found that 
one of the major expenses was for the trans- 
portation of school children; and that this 
was equally true for local and regional 
schools, good schools and bad schools, big 
schools and little schools, public and private 
schools, and both in rural and urban set- 
tings. Everywhere transporting children to 
and from schools was & major expense; 
sometimes amounting to as much as 50% or 
60% or more of the whole school budget. 
Tearing one's hair over this does not help. 
It is one of the inescapable consequences of 
many seemingly contradictory factors, e.g. 
both population density and population dis- 
persal. The tendency of some people to con- 
centrate and the opposite tendency of others 
to spread out over wide areas play equally 
determining roles. All of this is still true 
today. 

Therefore it is not surprising that in cit- 
ies, counties or suburbs, we see school buses 
lined up in front of schools in the mornings 
and again in the afternoons and sometimes 
in the middle of the day as well. Recently I 
counted 23 school buses in front of one jun- 
ior high school. 

When I still lived in New York City the 
children who went to private schools were 
bussed. Sometimes the bus routes took them 
on an hour's ride from the city to schools m 
outlying areas. A few who were not bussed 
chose to go by subway. Others were driven 
in private cars by parents who made up their 
own car pools, so às to lessen the driving 
load for each. Evidently bussing, in one form 
or another, is the order of the day in our 
largest cities as well as in country districts. 

This would seem to mean that whether we 
like it or not the bussing which has been go- 
ing on everywhere is here to stay, unless we 
can return to the era of the small local vil- 
lage school. This “little red school house” 
may well have certain educational advan- 
tages over larger schools (as well as some 
disadvantages); but as long as de facto segre- 
gation of housing continues, the small school 
that serves small localities will automatically 
continue to be segregated; while the regional 
school which serves diverse areas may auto- 
matically help to bring about more mixed 
schools; but only if bussing is planned with 
this goal in mind. 

What most critics of bussing seem to have 
failed to realize is that for decades the bus- 
sing of groups of students has also served in- 
advertently to perpetuate de facto segrega- 
tion. No bus, no subway train, no car pool 
can go everywhere. Each must have a certain 
route; and on this route it necessarily gathers 
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in children from homes which usually repre- 
sent a certain degree of homogeneity. There- 
fore to the degree to which the distribution 
of homes among racial groups is segregated, 
busses will automatically tend to entrench 
Segregation in the school system, unless 
plans are carefully made to correct this. 

This is why the current furor about bus- 
sing is unrealistic. The question is not 
whether we should bus children to school. 
Without basic changes in the distribution of 
housing and the distribution of schools, we 
cannot avoid bussing! The realistic issue is 
whether it is possible so to plan bus routes 
that each bus will gather in a more repre- 
sentative sample of children, so that the 
busses will no longer serve to perpetuate 
segregation. 


PI SIGMA ALPHA AWARD TO EAST- 
ERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Pi 
Sigma Alpha, the National Political Sci- 
ence Honor Society, recently bestowed 
its 50th anniversary award for overall 
excellence to the society’s Delta Psi 
chapter at Eastern Illinois University. 

This award reflects great credit on 
all student members of the chapter and 
particularly their faculty adviser, Dr. Y. 
P. Chen, professor of political science, 
who is working on Capitol Hill this sum- 
mer on the staff of our colleague, the 
Honorable Spark M. Matsunaca, Repre- 
sentative from the great State of Hawaii. 

Eastern Illinois University, located at 
Charleston, in the 22d Congressional Dis- 
trict, which I represent, is опе of the most 
rapidly expanding institutions of higher 
education in our State. Last year, the 
president of the Pi Sigma Alpha chapter, 
there was John Keith of Hillsboro, Ill., 
and his successor will be Pat Allen of 
Joliet. 

I heartily congratulate them on the 
recognition they have received from the 
national society and know they can look 
forward to another stimulating year. 

The following announcement of the 
award to the Eastern Illinois University 
chapter was carried in the May 27 news- 
letter of Pi Sigma Alpha: 

EASTERN ILLINOIS AND CLAREMONT WIN 

CHAPTER CONTEST AWARDS 

The Pi Sigma Alpha Committee of Judges 
for awards for submissions of “the most in- 
teresting and stimulating programs” of 
Chapters announced that Delta Psi Chapter 
at Eastern Illinois University and Delta Epsi- 
lon Chapter at the Claremont Colleges have 
been awarded first and second places respec- 
tively in the 50th anniversary awards for 
overall excellence. Pi Sigma Alpha celebrates 
in 1970 its fiftieth anniversary as the ac- 
knowledged honor society for the study of 
political science. 

The Committee of Judges consisted of Dr. 
George S. Blair, Professor of Political Science, 
Claremont Graduate School, Chairman; Dr. 
Charles O. Jones, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Pittsburgh, and Dr. 
Dwight Waldo, Albert Schweitzer Professor in 
the Humanities, Syracuse University. (Pro- 
fessor Blair, Claremont, did not participate in 
the ranking of the entry from the Claremont 
Colleges.) 
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The National Council of Pi Sigma Alpha 
decided at its meeting in September 1969 
that prizes would be awarded to the two 
chapters which reported the most interesting 
and stimulating programs during the spring 
term of 1969 and the fal] term of 1969, or 
both. Awards include expenses to attend 
meetings of the American Political Science 
Association and of Pi Sigma Alpha in Los 
Angeles in September 1970. Faculty advisers 
&nd chapter presidents of Delta Psi and Delta 
Epsilon will be the recipients of these 
awards. 


A LOOK AT TAX REFORM 
HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, a constitu- 
ent of mine, Mr. Robert Powell of Walnut 
Creek, Calif., is a registered chemical 
engineer by profession, but harbors a 
deep interest in economic matters and 
now has a grave concern. about the fu- 
ture of our Nation's economy. 

Mr. Powel has sent me a letter ad- 
dressed to all the Members of the Con- 
gress and it is my pleasure to place it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

WALNUT CREEK, CALIF., 
January 26, 1970. 
To: The U.S. Congress. 
Tax REFORM 

Your 1969 tax reform was a good start! 
It attacked most of the injustice, but the 
degree of change fell far short of what ulti- 
mately must be done. Indeed it seemed to 
accept Mr. Nixon's thesis that the way to 
control inflation is to perpetuate great injus- 
tices in our tax laws. Understanding econom- 
les well, I accept the fact that the changes 
needed must be spread over 3-5 years. Fur- 
ther, that a surtax is unavoidable as an 
emergency measure, but it should be only 
that, for it aggravates the injustice. The 
crux of the problem is that fairness and 
justice, per se, must be the major objective 
of reform—and of our national goals and 
priorities! That is precisely why the Pilgrims 
came here in the first place and is therefore 
the essence of our heritage. It is crucial to 
our nation’s survival. 

A Harvard professor recently theorized that 
people are poor because they are incompe- 
tent rather than incompetent because they 
are poor. To advance such a theory as the 
rule rather than the exception is a callous, 
heartless 1970 version of Marie Antoinette's 
“Let them eat cake”! Also it misunderstands 
(or chooses to ignore) the nature of man! 
With due respect to Mr. Agnew you cannot 
change that nature by ignoring people like 
me and listening to him. The Greeks had a 
way of killing the bearers of bad news. Our 
culture is developing a 1970 version of that 
practice too. Armageddon here we come! 

BUILT-IN INFLATION 

Much has been properly said about wages 
and salaries as a cause of inflation. Noth- 
ing has been said about the wages of money, 
i.e., interest, as a cause of inflation, Yet re- 
cent developments can literally bankrupt 
us. The subject must be understood and 
actions taken upon that understanding. 
Consider the following: 

1. The national debt is over $300 billion 
and corporate bond debt about $425 billion, 
a total of $725 billion. 

2. The annual ‘interest on these debts is 
about $52 billion of which $15 billion is due 
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to increases in the last 3 years—up 40% in 
3 yrs! 

3. This amounts to some $750/year/wage 
earner. (who ultimately pays). 

4. The true interest rates for NEW loans 
now averages more than 9%. Money invested 
at 9% compounded, doubles each 8 years! 
It is axiomatic that such rapid growth in 
investments in money will prohibit eyen 
modest growth in ail other areas of invest- 
ment. Permitting such a condition to per- 
petuáte means catastrophe! 

5. Some 5% of the population owns 90% 
of the total debt. Clearly 5% of the popu- 
lation is receiving excessive benefits at the 
expense of the other 95%. That is not the 
objective of a government which seeks to 
be democratic! 

This great disparity can be brought into 
focus by analyzing the investment of à Land- 
lord at 6% vs. 9% interest—a hypothetical 
case of a $20,000 rental home bought for 
$5,000 down. Taxes and insurance are the 
current rates in Walnut Creek, Calif. Other 
cost elements are conservatively estimated, 
and from them a break even monthly rent 
is calculated: 


Monthly payment 9 percent 6 percent 


1, $15,000 amortized over 25 Amy "S Е $96.65 
2. Taxes. present rates. _:. _ 47.00 
3. Insurance, present rates . 
. Depreciation, standing 
year life 33.505€9/6. 
. Maintenance at 1 percent of pur- 
chase price 16.67X 9/6. 


. Subtotal 
. Vacancy rate at 3 percent. 
` M interest on $5,000 down 


9. Break even rental 
10. Resale price $20, 


11. Broker commission at 6 percent... 
Closing cost (some Said at pur- 


ase) 
Dieta das on $15,000 note... 
Recapture of downpayment..... . 
Loss (profit) from rent.. 


12. Total resale deductions 
13. Gross profit (loss) from resale. 


Scis percent... 


1 AE 3 $20,000 home cannot be rented for $298. 48. 


Assume $250 per month is tops. Can the landlord make out by 
renting it 5 years and seing at an inflated price? For that 
culation assume the resale price goes up 3 percent per year 
average, or 15 percent total. 

The lesson is obvious. At 6% interest the 
landlord's profit was generous. He could 
have rented the house for $230/month and 
still have done well, but at 9% he takes a 
real loss! If we would avoid catastrophe, 
we must understand and apply the lesson 
to our national policies. 

Respectfully yours, 
Вов POWELL. 


MAN'S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 
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A NEW ECONOMIC DIPLOMACY FOR 
THE 19705 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 

Mr, BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to offer for the Recorp a position paper 
on the subject of future U.S. foreign 
policy, particularly economic policy, de- 
veloped by the Asian-Pacific Council of 
American Chambers of Commerce. I am 
indebted for this paper to T. M. Hague 
who is both a Canton, Ohio, constituent 
and the president of the Japanese opera- 
tions of the Goodyear International Corp. 

The paper applauds the new direction 
in foreign policy recommended by Presi- 
dent Nixon and offers suggestions on how 
that policy may be effectuated through 
cooperation between our Government and 
American businessmen abroad. It offers 
specific suggestions for the Departments 
of State and Commerce and for AID 
which deserve thoughtful consideration. 
I commend it to the attention of all Mem- 
bers: 


A NEW EcoNoMIC DIPLOMACY FOR THE 1970's 


American businessmen resident in the 
Asian-Pacific area welcomed some of the 
fresh thinking expressed in the United States 
foreign policy statements released by Presi- 
dent Nixon on February 18. Speaking on eco- 
nomic and political intentions in Asia and 
the Pacific, President Nixon stated, “Our goal 
must be particularly close cooperation for 
economic development. ... Our most ef- 
fective contribution will be to support Asian 
initiatives in an Asian framework . . . the 
fostering of self-reliance is the new purpose 
and direction of American involvement in 
Asia ..." On speaking of peace through 
partnership—The Nixon  Doctrine—Nixon 
stated, ". . . Our contribution and success 
will depend not on the frequency of our in- 
volvement in the affairs of others but on the 
stamina of our policies. . . . This is the ap- 
proach which will best encourage other na- 
tions to do their part and will most genuine- 
ly enlist the support of the American peo- 
ple. . . ." In speaking on international eco- 
nomic assistance, Nixon stated, ". .. When 
I came into office it was clear that our pres- 
ent assistance program did not meet the real- 
ities or needs of the 1970's. It was time for 
& searching reassessment of our objectives 
and the effectiveness of our institutions. .,. 
One truth is already clear: a new American 
purpose and attitude are required if eco- 
nomic assistance is to contribute to develop- 
ment in the new environment of the '70's." 

American businessmen representing Unit- 
ed States private enterprise with industrial 
and financial interests in Asia and the Pa- 
cific, who are individual and personally con- 
cerned with the strength of the United States 
economic position 1n this region are attempt- 
ing to respond positively and constructively 
to the President's message. Also, we have 
shared the President's concern over our de- 
terlorating balance of payments position 
since in our business we are directly and 
immediately affected. Our own competitive 
capability has been seriously undermined by 
inflationary costs importantly attributed to 
the drain on U.S. financial resources created 
by non-productive military expenditures in 
our area with questionable result, while our 
competitors who do not share a similar polit- 
ical-military responsibility or financial bur- 
den have benefited at our expense. In short, 
we too are concerned, recognize as the Presi- 
dent states that something indeed is wrong 
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&nd have accepted the President's challenge 
to do something about it. 

Our point of departure has been in trying 
to define our concern. As private business- 
men with long and continuing residence, and 
therefore direct and first-hand experience in 
all Asian-Pacific countries where American 
enterprises are allowed to operate, we have 
the most realistic and meaningful available 
repository of empirical knowledge on condi- 
tions in this part of the world. We have-at- 
tempted to mobilize the information re- 
sources of the more than 3,000 representa- 
tives of U.S. business belonging to American 
Chambers of Commerce in Korea, Japan, 
Okinawa, Taiwan, the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, Vietnam, Thailand and Australia 
whose operations encompass generally the 
entire geographic area in the Asia/Pacific 
region. While we recognize that as private 
businessmen we do not have access to cer- 
tain U.S. Government strategies which result 
in some political and military priorities, our 
case is no more unique than that of the vast 
majority of citizens in this part of the world, 
upon whom the viability or success of these 
strategies must depend. 

We find the “grass roots” consensus to be 
that the United States presently has no co- 
ordinated foreign and economic policy pro- 
gram. Our fundamental policy in the last two 
decades, insofar as the Communist world is 
concerned, has been one of attempted con- 
tainment, This is a negative policy at best 
and has. always forced us into the position 
of reacting to actions taken by Communist 
governments. However noble our motives and 
however altruistic our ideals, negative 
policies cannot possibly result in a different 
direction for our foreign policy than history 
displayed for the past 25 years. Implementing 
this policy, reactions to political moves and 
thrusts by Communist forces have necessarily 
come swiftly, often without permitting the 
necessary reflection which might show the 
full consequences of the reaction. Thus, our 
attempted solutions have often produced new 
problems as serious or more serious than 
those against which our actions were aimed. 
Too often, the very people we are attempting 
to help have been the real victims of the 
“solution,” and frequently the victims have 
been worse off after our “assistance” than 
before. 

We also find in our consensus that obses- 
sion with military and political priorities 
has not developed the economic stabil- 
ity and self-reliance which are emphasized 
as prerequisites for lasting peace. In many 
cases the opposite is true, and our govern- 
ment “official overpresence" has had an ir- 
ritating and economically disastrous effect on 
the very nations we wish to support. Further, 
our efforts to reduce the U.S. military burden 
through cooperative agreements apparently 
have resulted in an even greater and more 
costly U.S. military commitment. 

The resentment against “officlal over- 
presence” receives growing attention. During 
his recent visit to Washington, D.C., In- 
donesian President Soeharto stated in a pub- 
lic meeting that he believes the major powers 
should keep their troops out of Asia, and that 
aid to Asia in the future must take the form 
of economic assistance, granted without po- 
litical conditions. Earlier this spring, Foreign 
Minister Thanat Khoman of Thailand made 
а similar statement, asking for more eco- 
nomic partnership and assistance to Asian 
countries from the developed countries and 
avoidance of political and military inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of small, non 
nuclear nations of the region. At an ever- 
increasing rate, similar statements are being 
reported in the public press, by foreign lead- 
ers such as Foreign Minister Romulo of the 
Philippines, as well as government and busi- 
ness leaders in Indonesia, Singapore, India, 
Pakistan and elsewhere. 
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Furthermore, similar statements are heard 
almost daily by American businessmen as 
they travel the length and breadth of Asia 
and the Pacific basin. In face to face meet- 
ings, Asian government and business lead- 
ers are constantly stressing to American 
businessmen that aid must be in the form of 
economic partnership with industrial and 
financial assistance. 

Based upon our grass roots experience and 
analysis we agree with President Nixon that 
a “new American purpose and attitude are 
required ...” and we therefore suggest a 
new concept of “economic diplomacy” for 
the 1970’s, a union of thought, effort and 
purpose between private enterprise and 
government to serve the best interests of 
the United States. 

In the final analysis the economically 
sound and self-reliant nation is the best 
deterrent to forces unfriendly to the United 
States, and it follows that economic di- 
plomacy of the nature suggested should be 
of equal importance to the military and 
political strategies, and certainly more dur- 
able, although in our government's “man- 
agement by crisis” approach which has typi- 
fied the post-World War II record, it would 
appear that its promotion of lasting stability 
with a truly economic purpose has suffered 
from lack of attention. Economic self-inter- 
est is a far more viable and durable peg 
on which to hang a diplomatic hat than the 
vague semantics of "democracy" (for coun- 
tries who are not ready for or interested 
in the U.S.-style from what they know of 
it), or “self-determination” (for nations 
clearly unprepared to make such a deci- 
sion). 

Focusing on Asia, a few facts become evi- 
dent. First, the most fundamental of the 
problems of this region and its people are 
best met with a well-spread private payroll. 
All economic factors bringing growth, sta- 
bility and potency to this payroll will do 
more to keep free Asia from its hereditary 
political morass than can the military might 
of the western and Communist worlds. Poli- 
tical and military might, vital as each is 
at its needed time, in no way provides the 
continuity of growth which characterizes 
the healthy market. 

Despite historic and current instances of 
imaginative leadership among our financiers 
and industrialists, despite the broadest and 
richest home economic base ever known, 
(and perhaps because of it) Americans have 
yet to prove ourselves overseas to be the 
real economic innovators having the recog- 
nized force of government behind us. There- 
fore, our thinking must now encompass the 
political and industrial state as one super- 
imposition in its overseas work. This implies 
a full concert of effort, It implies enlight- 
ened and purposeful government participa- 
tion, the honest acceptance, at the highest 
levels, of a commercial goal, an acknowl- 
edged cohesion of interest between the civil 
servant and the earner abroad, true co- 
ordination of their efforts and a mutuality 
of purpose for the American entity abroad. 

We have only to turn to the unparalleled 
economic rehabilitation of Japan to see vivid 
proof of how a well defined “economic 
diplomacy” can be successful. The intense 
detail and scope with which the Japanese 
Government and Japanese business circles 
cooperate to achieve the economic goals of 
Japan are not equalled in any other ad- 
vanced nations of the world. It may very 
well be that there has never been, in the 
history of the world a country which has so 
clearly defined its long-range goals, and 
which has achieved such a close cooperation 
between government and business to pursue 
а national purpose. Almost no step is taken, 
almost no negotiations are entered into, 
without a full evaluation of all possible 
consequences, and a determination whether 
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the proposed action is in the best interests 
of the country’s long-range economic goals. 

While we respect and admire the progress 
of Japan, we do not suggest that we emulate 
her, or her business community. We rec- 
ognize that differences in our cultures would 
make it difficult for us to achieve identical 
cooperation between government and in- 
dustry which Japan displays. Nevertheless, 
up to the present, America has always been 
& country of revolutionaries. We have always 
been able to bring imaginative and original 
solutions to difficult problems. Therefore, we 
think that the concept of economic di- 
plomacy which will envision the resources 
of American private enterprise working in 
close cooperation with the U.S. Government 
in Asia and the Pacific in a well defined and 
planned program of economic objectives will 
contribute an important dimension to the 
foreign policy objectives of the United States. 
Specific examples which we suggest will im- 
plement the economic diplomacy required 
for the era of the "70's and 'B0's: 

1. The concept of “economic diplomacy” 
must be accepted by the United States Gov- 
ernment as a keystone of its foreign policy. 
There must be overt recognition that private 
business, cooperating in and with a foreign 
economy can make the major and lasting 
contribution to building self-reliance and 
self-respect within the host nation and thus 
further the national interests of the United 
States. Opportunities for economic partner- 
ship and industrial assistance must receive 
priority at least equal to opportunistic mili- 
tary and political objectives which at the 
best are of short range and questionable 
viability. 

2. There must be a conscious reorienta- 
tion within our Department of State, includ- 
ing operating Embassies abroad, on the 
necessity for “economic diplomacy”. Specific 
instructions charging all concerned rep- 
resentatives of our Government must be 
issued directing aggressiye and positive sup- 
port for such goals. Some specific sugges- 
tions: 

(a) Where available and feasible, the em- 
bassy should be staffed by a civilian advisor 
to the ambassador. This advisor would func- 
tion solely as a business advisor, and would 
carefully avoid becoming involved in mili- 
tary or political matters. These advisors 
would be chosen for their business capabili- 
ties and for their specific knowledge of the 
area. in which they serve. Such advisors 
would provide additional flexibility and ex- 
pertise to the State Department, and would 
offer the advantage of not having additional 
duties and responsibilities which might 
affect their objectivity. 

(b) The Department of Commerce should 
be required to further develop its involve- 
ment in U.S. policies abroad. Department of 
Commerce could be made responsible for 
providing the civilian advisors to ambas- 
sadors referred to above. 

(c) The United States Government, acting 
with American business interests, should 
foster and promote the growth of multi-na- 
tional eorporations originated and oriented 
toward American business corporations, The 
United States should state this goal as a 
clear policy of the nation, as promoting the 
long-term benefits of the United States. 

3. Recognizing the vital role of private en- 
terprise in ‘economic diplomacy", all loan, 
grants and other funds expended as aid and 
assistance to less-developed countries shall 
be channelled through existing private 
American financial institutions and business 
organizations on an incentive basis, such as 
low interest rate loans, guarantees against 
certain risks, etc. This approach will lead to 
efficient use of funds, will result in the 
transfer of technology, capital and manage- 
ment skills in the most useful manner, and 
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will prevent the loss of substantial percent- 
ages of the aid through graft and corruption, 
administrative and bureaucratic red-tape, 
etc. In addition, it will insure that Ameri- 
can industry participate on & lasting basis 
in the form of economic partnership so 
greatly desired by recipient countries, Ameri- 
can private enterprise as well as American 
labor will also benefit from the aid granted 
by the United States instead of channelling 
economic benefits to other developed coun- 
tries through multi-national organizations, 


COMMUNISM VERSUS GUN 
OWNERSHIP 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 


EDITORIAL: COMMUNISM VERSUS GUN OWNER- 
SHIP 


“Lenin has indicated that the Communist 
strategy is deeply concerned with two objec- 
tives: (1) the arming of the ‘right’ people, 
and (2) the disarming of those ‘reactionaries’ 
who might meet violence with violence. 
Communists, like holdup men, have no over- 
weening desire to be shot. Both the Com- 
munist and the thug prefer to deal with a 
disarmed citizenry. Both the Communist and 
the criminal have proven through the years 
that they can and will obtain the arms and 
explosives that they want,” 

The foregoing is quoted from an AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN editorial of Noy., 1949, entitled 
“Simple Arithmetic” The last paragraph of 
the editorial explains what the title means: 

“Only when the loyal majority has been 
legally disarmed do we need fear the vio- 
lence of the illegally armed, disloyal mi- 
nority. This is not ideology. It is simple 
arithmetic.” 

Present Communist opposition to Ameri- 
cans, owning guns is clearly indicated by 
the cartoon reproduced (next page) from 
the Soviet Russian publication Trud, p. 3, 
Feb. 4, 1970. The sign on the shop window 
has been translated as: “Unrestricted sale of 
firearms." While the gun dealer bows hap- 
pily, two beefy characters walk away from 
his shop loaded with what appear to be 
fully automatic arms. 

Quite obviously it appears from Trud, Iz- 
vestia (See AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, June, 1968, 
p. 16-17) and some other publications is- 
sued closer to home that the Communists 
would like to see private citizens in the 
United States deprived of firearms. There 
is hardly any secret about this. Certainly it 
is Communist policy wherever in the world 
Communism has been felt. 

When a Lutheran church in Oregon spon- 
sored 28 Latvian and Estonian immigrant 
refugees from Communism, one of them 
with a doctor’s degree and command of seven 
languages told NRA Member Henry L. Botte- 
miller that only 5% of Russians are Com- 
munists. “When I asked how 5% could con- 
trol the rest,” Bottemiller wrote, “my friend 
answered with a remark that I will never for- 
get. He said: "They have all of the guns.’ 

Some Americans stil aren't capable of 
believing that the Communists, abroad and 
at home, are among those who eagerly want 
to see Americans disarmed. They dismiss this 
as a silly notion and lecture anyone who 
suggests it as if he were a stupid child. 

So THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN went directly 
to the authenticated declarations of Com- 
munist leaders in the Library of Congress to 
determine their attitude toward private 
ownership of firearms. 

Assistant Editor John М. Snyder, who holds 
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& master's degree in political science, was 
assigned to research the writings of the so- 
called fathers of the Communist Russian 
Revolution of 1917: Lenin (nearly assassi- 
nated in 1918.by a disillusioned woman radi- 
cal with a pistol), Trotsky (assassinated in 
1940 with an ax) and Stalin (supposedly vic- 
tim of a medical plot in 1953). Here is just 
& part of what he found: 

From LENIN: '"*... one of the basic con- 
ditions for the victory of socialism—the 
arming of the workers and the disarming of 
the bourgeoisie.” (From Lenin’s Collected 
Works, The Basic Tasks of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat in Russia, Moscow: Prog- 
ress Publishers, 1965. Vol. 29, p. 108. U.S. 
Library of Congress reference: English, DK- 
254.L3A2323.) 

“Make mass searches and hold executions 
for found arms.” (From Lenin's Collected 
Works, Vol, 35, 4th edition, p. 286. CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 13311. 

"Only the Soviets can effectively arm the 
proletariat and disarm the bourgeoisie. Un- 
less this is done, the victory of socialism is 
impossible," (From Lenin's Collected Works, 
Theses and. Report on Bourgeoisie Democracy 
and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 
March. 4, 1919. Vol. 28, p. 466. U.S. Library of 
Congress Reference: English DK254.1.3A2323.) 

From Trorsky; To insure quick Commu- 
nist victory in civil warfare, there "arises the 
necessity of disarming the bourgeoisie and 
arming the workers, of creating a Commu- 
nist army. . . ." (From Manifesto of the 
Communist International to the Proletariat 
of the entire World in A Documentary His- 
tory of Communism, ed. by Robert V. Daniels, 
New York. Random House, 1960, Vol. 2, p. 90. 
Be Library of Congress Reference: HX40.- 

From Strain: "If the opposition disarms, 
well and good. If it refuses to disarm, we 
shall disarm it ourselves.” (J. V. Stalin, Rë- 
ply to the discussion on the Political Reports 
of the Central Committee, Dec. 7, 1927. Sta- 
lin's Works, Vol. 10. p. 378. U.S. Library of 
QUNM Reference: English, DK268.875A- 

) 

The word bourgeoisie which crops up so 
often in the remarks of Lenin and Trotsky 
1s French for middle class. The Communists 
twisted it into an epithet or dirty word for 
anyone who disagreed with them. Nowa- 
days the bourgeoisie who are to be disarmed 
include everyone who would oppose a Com- 
munist takeover of any country including the 
United States. The thrust of current Soviet 
propaganda makes that clear. 


A CONSTITUENT'S PRAYER FOR 
AMERICA 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, Mr. Joseph Gabriel, of 6108 
North State Road in Davison, Mich., has 
sent me a copy of a “prayer for Amer- 
ica"—and has requested that I insert 
this prayer into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
овр so that all Americans will have the 
opportunity to use it. Therefore, upon 
the request of Mr. Gabriel, I insert his 
prayer into the Recon» at this point: 

PRAYER FOR AMERICA 

Come home, America, from Vietnam and 
Laos and Cambodia where we are wasting 
young blood in support of a political regime 
that does not have the respect of its own 
citizens. 

Come home, America, from the bitterness 


and evil of racism to the dignity of brother- 
hood. 
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Come home, America, from the politics of 
manipulation and division to the politics of 
hope and reconciliation. 

Come home, America, from boasts of a 
silent majority to the higher ground of con- 
science and responsibility. 

Come home, America, from the intimida- 
tion of the free press to the guarantee of the 
Bill of Rights. 

Come home, America, from the hunger of 
little children, from the loneliness of the ag- 
ing poor, from the despair of the homeless, 
the jobless, the uncared-for sick, to a society 
that cherishes the human spirit. 


RABBI SAUL WHITE 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday, August 14, at Sabbath 
eve service and at an ecumenical Service 
on Saturday, August 15, Congregation 
Beth Sholom and the many friends of 
Rabbi Saul White will honor him on the 
occasion of the 35th anniversary of his 
ordination and. for the great service 
which he has rendered these past 35 
years to Congregation Beth Sholom and 
to the people of San Francisco. 

In addition, Rabbi and Mrs. White will 
be honored at a reception on Sunday, 
August 16. 

It has been my privilege to be associ- 
ated with this outstanding man on many 
occasions in the continuing struggle for 
social, economic, and racial justice. Rabbi 
White has always been a firm voice in 
behalf of the dispossessed in our com- 
munity and he has tirelessly worked in 
their behalf. 

Rabbi White has truly heeded the 
words of Isaiah and has striven to “undo 
the heavy burdens and to let the op- 
pressed go free.” 

I could not let this important anni- 
versary go by without making note of 
it and sharing with you the brief biog- 
raphy of this fine man which Congre- 
gation Beth Sholom has so aptly titled, 
“We Celebrate." 

I am sure my colleagues will wish to 
join with me in expressing our best 
wishes to Rabbi White, 


The biography referred to follows: 
WE CELEBRATE 


Rabbi Saul E. White—Shaul Elchanan ben 
Ephraim— whose 35th year of ordination as 
Rabbi and spiritual leader of Congregation 
Beth Sholom we celebrate this month—was 
born in Kolno, Poland on Shayuoth in 
1908—to Ephraim and Eva White. At the age 
of 12 he came to the United States and en- 
rolled as a student at Yeshivah Yizchak El- 
chanan—then situated on East Broadway, 
now known as the Yeshivah University. He 
attended Brooklyn Public Schools, Boys High 
School and New York University, Tarbuth 
Teacher Institute of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary and Jewish Institute of Religion, 
Hebrew Union College. He holds the degree 
of B.S, in Education from N.Y.U., M.H.L 
and Rabbi from J.I.R. In 1964 he was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the University of Judaism in L.A. 

Upon graduation from the Rabbinical 
Seminary and before his call to Beth Sholom 
the Rabbi married Ruth Shapiro, daughter of 
Abraham and Minna Shapiro. Ruth, a gradu- 
ate of Brooklyn College and an actress on 
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the Broadway stage, had to choose between 
two careers. Rabbi Stephen Wise suggested 
that our Rabbi go to Bluefield, West Virginia, 
where a small congregation would allow time 
for study and reflection and to perfect his 
tennis. Joe Karesh, now Judge Karesh, and 
Rabbi Louis Newman advised the new Rabbi 
that a congregation was emerging in the 
Richmond district of San Francisco and he 
might make a go of it. The Rabbi arrived on 
the Overland, moustached and smoking his 
eternal pipe and was met by a committee of 
elders, who sensed that someone had made 
a serious mistake. They were polite and had 
an informal reception at the then Koffee 
Kup, later Zim's. 

The Rabbi recalls with some amusement 
that the discusion that evening as reported 
to him was whether he be let go at once or 
wait until after the High Holidays. The 
Rabbi has been with us 35 years. Three 
children were born to Ruth and Saul. The 
eldest, Shalene, is married to Elliot Bern- 
stein, lives in Salt Lake City and is the 
mother of two girls and à boy. Linda, mar- 
ried to Dr. Terry Michels, lives in Oakland 
and is the mother of two sons. David, 22, 
has completed his studies at U.C. at Berkeley 
and in the fall will enter the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York to prepare for 
the Rabbinate. 

Since his coming to Beth Sholom as its 
first and only Rabbi, the congregation has 
grown from 30 families to nearly 600, and 
with another 500 families on the periphery, 
Rabbi White has made his imprint on the 
Jewish and general community. An early 
advocate of Zionism and a Jewish State, he 
traveled far and wide to bring the message 
to Jewish and Christian audiences. He has 
been heard in every city of our state and in 
neighboring states, The Rabbi has lectured 
at many of the Universities and for a number 
of years was on the faculty of the Starr 
King School of the Ministry. A number of 
churches have had Rabbi White as an annual 
guest preacher, Rabbi White has served à 
number of times as the President of the 
Board of Rabbis of Northern California and 
Chairman of the San Francisco Council of 
Rabbis. At various times he was the Presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Zionist District, 
Jewish National Fund, member of the Board 
of Directors of the Jewish Welfare Federa- 
tion, etc. 

Reflecting his abiding interest in improv- 
ing the life of the community, he now serves 
as co-chairman of the San Francisco Con- 
ference on Religion, Race and Social Con- 
cerns, Rabbi White not only speaks with con- 
viction but writes with clarity and precision. 
For many years his column in the Emanu-el 
and Jewish Bulletin was widely read and 
discussed. He has written for Congress 
Weekly, the Jewish Post, the Jewish Record, 
the Jewish Digest, etc. 

For three years Rabbi White was heard 
weekly on the Radio Program, Faith Forum, 
and has from time to time appeared on other 
radio and television programs. 

The Congregation has voted Rabbi White a 
six month’s sabbatical. It is anticipated that 
Rabbi and Mrs. White will spend their sab- 
-batical in Israel, making their home in Je- 
rusalem. 

We look forward to many years of creative 
leadership of the Rabbi in our midst. 


DONALD S. DAWSON HONORED 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on last Mon- 
day, August 3, the Chief of Staff of the 


Air Force, Gen. John D. Ryan, presented 
to Donald S. Dawson, on behalf of the 
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President of the United States, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for his many 
years of exceptionally meritorious serv- 
ice to his country. 

Many Members of the Congress have 
known Don Dawson for many years—as 
an outstanding officer of the Air Force 
in wartime, a conscientious Reserve Of- 
ficer in peacetime, continuously main- 
taining a readiness to serve again in the 
military, as an outstanding official in 
various positions in the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and now as one of Washington’s 
outstanding attorneys rendering a serv- 
ice in the highest traditions of the legal 
profession. 

Perhaps above all, we who know Don 
Dawson regard him as a true and loyal 
friend whom we esteem, admire and 
respect for his high character, as well 
as his outstanding ability and attain- 
ments. 

Don Dawson is known in the U.S. Air 
Force Reserve as Maj. Gen. Donald 8. 
Dawson, past president of the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States. 
He has given many years of dedicated 
service to the ROA, and has served the 
association in many capacities of leader- 
ship. 

In his remarks to an outstanding as- 
sembly of officers and members of the 
Air Force secretarial staff, General Ryan 
spoke briefly but with expressions of 
pride regarding Don Dawson’s service. 
The citation accompanying the award of 
the DSM reads as follows: 

The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Act of Congress July 
9, 1918, awards the Distinguished Service 
Medal to Major General Donald S. Dawson, 
for exceptionally meritorious service in a 
duty of great responsibility. General Dawson 
distinguished himself as Mobilization As- 
signee, Director of Security Police, The In- 
spector General; Headquarters United States 
Air Force, from 3 November 1960 to 31 July 
1970. In this important assignment, the 
leadership, exemplary foresight, and cease- 
less efforts consistently demonstrated by 
General Dawson resulted in significant ‘con- 
tributions to the effectiveness and success of 
the Security Police Program, The singularly 
distinctive accomplishments of General 
Dawson culminate a long and distinguished 
career in the service of his country, and 
refiect the highest credit upon himself and 
the United States Air Force. 


Don Dawson volunteered for service 
in the Army. of the United States early 
in 1943; took his basic training in 
Greensboro, N.C., and then electing to 
seek a commission in the competitive 
way, applied for and was accepted for 
the Air Corps Officer Candidate School. 
In training at Miami Beach, Fla., he 
made a splendid record and was elected 
chairman of the honor council of the 
school. He was commissioned a second 
lieutenant on October 16, 1943, and sub- 
sequently served in a number of posts 
of responsibility until the end of World 
War II by which time he had risen to 
the rank of major. He continued active 
in the Reserves, serving on the staff of 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and later 
as director of the Security Police, where 
he reached the high Reserve rank of 
major ‘general. During his service, in 
wartime and peacetime, he earned a 
number of decorations, which he received 
and wore with dignity and merit. He 
also served the Air Force and the De- 
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partment of Defense in a number of 
other positions: As a member of the Re- 
serve Forces Policy Board—RFPB—Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense; Chair- 
man of the Air Force Reserve Policy 
Council; and member, Air Force Gen- 
eral Officer Screening Board. 

General Dawson is a native of Eldo- 
rado Springs, Mo. a graduate of the 
University of Missouri, and of George 
Washington University Law School. 

He is best known to those on the Hill 
for the 7 years he served on the White 
House Staff as special executive assistant 
to the President of the United States, 
Harry S. Truman. He also served his 
Government as Assistant to the Federal 
Loan Administrator—FHA—as Chair- 
man of the White House Loyalty Review 
Board; and as Director of the Liaison 
Office for Personnel Management, Exec- 
utive Office of the President. He repre- 
sented President Truman on many oc- 
саѕіопѕ, including the inauguration of 
several Presidents of some of the great 
nations of the Western Hemisphere, in- 
cluding Mexico and Brazil. 

Don Dawson has also found time to 
engage in many civic activities, giving 
his energies and talents to support of the 
United Givers Рипа, Boy Scouts of 
America, the National Committee on 
Playgrounds for Youth of America, the 
Boys Club of Washington, D.C., and 
many others. He has been Washington 
alumni president of the University of 
Missouri, Phi Alpha Delta—professional 
legal fraternity—and Beta Theta Pi Fra- 
ternity. 

He has been the winner of the Out- 
standing Service Award of the American 
Federation of Government Employees. 
He was the Father of the Year in the 
District of Columbia in 1962. 

I.think it is characteristic of Don 
Dawson that in accepting the DSM from 
the President of the United States, he 
depricated. his own contribution and 
rather credited many íriends and co- 
workers whose help and encouragement 
he said had meant more than his own 
talents and work, It was especially fitting 
that in this characteristic manner he 
also paid tribute to this country and its 
government, and to the leaders of our 
country in the military services who pro- 
tect our freedoms; and in a grateful allu- 
sion to the encouragement of his wife, 
whom we know as the lovely Ilona Mas- 
sey Dawson, whose assistance and sacri- 
fice was born of her personal experience 
of having been a native of and lived in 
& country which is denied the same de- 
gree of freedom we are privileged to 
enjoy in this great country. 

I am sure that all of us are proud ta 
share through our friendship this new 
honor and recognition which has come 
toa great American, Donald S. Dawson. 


PRESIDENT ACTS TO MEET CRISIS 
OF SHORTAGE OF CLEAN FUELS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure I 
speak for many of my colleagues in ex- 
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pressing approval of the President's de- 
cision of August 6, 1970 directing the 
Domestic Council to find solutions to 
what he described as “the acute shortage 
of clean fuels for this winter." 

Earlier, on August 3, 1970, I wrote the 
President concerning the critical short- 
age of No. 6 residual oil, used heavily by 
Schools, hospitals and industry, and 
urged him *'to develop, in close consulta- 
tion with the oil industry and local mar- 
keters and consumers, an emergency plan 
for the period September 1, 1970 through 
April 1, 1971, to prevent a crisis in the 
coming winter." 

In proposing the development of this 
emergency plan, Mr. Speaker, I suggested 
a number of possible solutions, such as 
decontrol of No. 2 fuel oil imports into 
the east coast—in some cases, No. 2 oil 
can be used as a substitute for residual 
oil—construction of residual oil refineries 
in trade zones, and & low-surplus resi- 
dual import bonus system. 

One of these proposals, construction of 
а residual refinery capacity, is something 
I and others have called for for some 
time. In the past, our overprivileged do- 
mestic oil industry has opposed this as 
unrealistic. It is ironic that these same 
“realists” have failed so miserably to pro- 
ject accurately the demand for this es- 
sential product. 

For the information of my colleagues 
I include at the close of these remarks 
a copy of my letter to the President fol- 
lowed by a copy of the White House re- 
lease announcing the study. I am grati- 
fied that Dr. Paul W. McCracken, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, has been chosen as Chairman of 
the study committee. Dr. McCracken's 
selection assures that this problem will 
receive the urgent attention it requires. 

The letter and the press release re- 
ferred *o follow: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 3, 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mm. PRESIDENT: In recent weeks I 
haye received numerous complaints from 
municipalities, utilities, hospitals and schools 
in my Congressional District about their in- 
ability to purchase, at any price, sufficient 
quantities of residual fuel òil (No. 6 fuel oll). 
They are particularly concerned about short- 
ages of this product in the coming winter, 
when lack of No. 6 fuel could mean the 
closing down of factories, and cold school- 
rooms, hospital wards and apartments. 

The shortage presents an even more alarm- 
ing, immediate danger that electric power 
companies will be unable to continue gener- 
ating power. I understand that several of 
these companies will be out of the residual 
fuel ofl on which they depend within a few 
weeks unless they succeed in a desperate, 
last-minute search for additional supplies. 

In discussions with my colleagues from 
many parts of the country, I find that the 
shortage of residual fuel oil is nationwide, 
and that a severe crisis threatens almost all 
states in the upper half of the nation in the 
months ahead. 

In short, we are facing a national emer- 
gency that calls for prompt action by both 
Government and industry. 

Because we are in an emergency, it is es- 
sential to face facts squarely. One major 
cause, of course, is the increased demand due 
to disruptions of supplies of coal and natural 
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gas. But the most critical fact—the root 
cause of the crisis—is the failure of the oll 
industry to project accurately the demand 
for this essential product. The industry has 
always prided itself on its “realism” and 
“hardheadedness.” Those of us who have 
called into question current U.S. oll import 
policy are constantly attacked as being un- 
familiar with the facts of world politics and 
economics. 

But where were the realists in the oil in- 
dustry several years ago when it was time to 
project residual fuel oil needs for 1970? Two 
companies, Esso and Shell, did make major 
investments several years ago in desulfuriza- 
tion facilities In the Caribbean, designed to 
produce substantial quantities of No. 6 oil 
for the U.S. market; and they are to be com- 
mended for their foresight. 

But what of the other major refiners? And 
why is the industry so quick to come up with 
alibis for the present crisis, such as the new, 
long-overdue, anti-pollution requirements 
(which they have known were coming for 
years), the current cut-back in supply avail- 
ability in the Mediterranean (which affects 
only 3% of the Free World crude oil sup- 
plies), high tanker rates (which affect very 
few tankers and almost none used by the 
major oll companies), and the claim that 
the crisis will cost the industry money 
(when, in fact, it is counting on higher resi- 
dual fuel oll prices to improve profits in the 
last half of 1970). 

What is the response of an industry which 
enjoys special privileges and benefits on the 
grounds of national security (the only indus- 
try, I might add, which receives such massive 
support from the U.S. Government), when 
the needs of our people are involved? If the 
industry is as realistic as it claims, one can 
only ask whether there has been conscious 
collusion designed to create the crisis and 
thereby promote a rapid increase in No. 6 
fuel oll prices? 

The crisis calls into serious question the 
advisability of shielding the oil industry from 
competition by Government interference in 
the market place. 

These are hard question, but the people 
of my District may go without heat this 
Winter, and they must know why. They must 
know why the oil industry has failed the 
American consumer, and why there are con- 
tinuing shortages and a continuing escala- 
tion of prices of essential petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

While these matters must be investigated, 
we cannot wait for prolonged studies be- 
fore developing a course of action. This emer- 
gency must be dealt with now. 

Irealize that residual fuel imports into the 
East Coast are not subject to import controls. 
However, because the Oil Import Program 
has created a special and close relationship 
between the Executive Branch and the oil 
industry, I urge that you instruct the Chair- 
man of the Oil Policy Committee to develop, 
in close consultation with the oil industry 
and local marketers and consumers, an Emer- 
gency Plan for the period September 1, 1970 
through April 1, 1971 to prevent a crisis in 
the coming Winter. I would hope that the 
Plan will also be designed to halt and re- 
verse the sharp escalation in the price of No. 
6 oil which is having a severe inflationary 
impact on hospitals, schools and apartment 
dwellers, and that consideration will be given 
to basic changes in the Oil Import Program— 
decontrol of No. 2 fuel oil imports into the 
East Coast, construction of residual fuel oil 
refineries in trade zones and a low sulfur 
residual import bonus system—designed to 
prevent & recurrence of this potentially trag- 
ic situation. 

There may be other devices that could be 
employed to meet this crisis. One way or 
another there simply must be greater do- 
mestic refining of residual oil. It is my per- 
sonal feeling that the only way to bring this 
point home to our domestic industry is for 
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you to bring the prestige of your office to 
bear on industry leaders, 

In closing let me assure you of my coopera- 
tion and support for your efforts to meet this 
emergency. If there is any way that I can 
be of help, in my individual capacity or as 
Co-Chairman of the informal House Com- 
mittee on Oil Import Reform, please call 
upon me. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
5пллпо О. CONTE, 
Member of Congress. 


WHITE HOUSE PRESS RELEASE 

The President has asked the Domestic 
Council to study the national energy situa- 
tion and to develop for his consideration new 
or revised energy policies, The Council has 
been specifically requested to recommend 
federal actions which may be taken to allevi- 
ate the acute shortage of clean fuels for this 
winter and to ensure an adequate fuel sup- 
ply for the next five years. 

Members of the Committee which will 
conduct the study include Secretary of State 
Willam P. Rogers; Interior Secretary Walter 
J. Hickel; HEW Secretary Richardson; Dr. 
Lee A, DuBridge, Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology; Russell E. Train, 
Chairman, Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity; George A. Lincoln, Director of the Office 
of Emergency Preparedness; John N. Nas- 
Bikas, Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission; Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission; Mrs. Virginia 
H. Knauer, Special Assistant to the President 
for Consumer Affairs; George P, Shultz, Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget; and Dr. Paul W. McCracken, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

Dr. McCracken will be the Committee 
chairman. 


CZECHS FEAR AMERICANS HAVE 
FORGOTTEN THEM 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, are- 
cent column in the Washington Star by 
the distinguished journalist, Charles 
Bartlett, pinpoints one of the most seri- 
ous problems of the Czechoslovakian peo- 
ple. They think Americans have forgot- 
ten how the Soviet Union, through quiet 
but stern occupation, have suppressed 
their freedoms. I am sure our colleagues 
will find this article interesting: 

[From the Washington Star, Aug. 2, 1970] 
CzECHS FEAR AMERICANS HAVE FORGOTTEN 
THEM 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

The liberals in Czechoslovakia are less 
audible than they were two summers ago 
but they nevertheless lament the casual no- 
tice that Americans are according to the roll- 
back of their freedoms. 

The Soviet screws are being turned 50 
tight that all hopes of retaining any of the 
gains of 1968 are dead. The purge of the 
Communist party ranks will be finished in 
September and then, the liberals expect, the 
energies of the apparatus will be turned 
against the intellectuals and other leaders of 
the move to “put a human face” on socialism. 

"We wil not kill you, we will arrange your 
life so that you will kill yourself,” was the 
Kafkaesque warning to an errant radio 
broadcaster. Some prominent writers, already 
denied outlets for their work, are disciplin- 
ing themselves with diets and exercise to 
prepare for the rigors of prison. 
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The network of loyalist Communists is 
busily penetrating all the units of society, 
even little operations like hairdressing shops, 
in order to separate the reliable from the un- 
reliable. A vast process of “scrutiny” is un- 
derway and perscns whose 1968 loyalties are 
at issue are badgered with interrogations 
and threatened with unemployment. 

The Soviets maintain a low visibility in 
Prague but they have permeated every de- 
partment of the government. They sit with 
their translators in significant meetings and 
are always a decisive force. This Czech 
bureaucrats have learned to get around them 
occasionally, but the Soviets in fact make 
the policies. 

Their measures are unabashedly designed 
to break the spirit of the people. Their trick 
has been to quash slowly the hopes for an 
enlightened occupation so the transition 
would come as gently as possible. They have 
implanted so many fears that even the hard- 
line loyalists feel insecure. Hack officials will 
not, if they can help it, sign orders. They 
prefer to pass the word by messenger or 
telephone. 

There is much drinking and immorality 
among the disillusioned young. Workers are 
apathetic. Many punch their cards and go to 
the movies, causing early morning queues 
outside theaters. Offspring of college gradu- 
ates are denied admission to universities on 
grounds that the openings must go to the 
children of the workers. Artists, writers, and 
musicians are refused permission to study 
abroad. 

The group that stimulated the uprising is 
being made to pay the price of its exuber- 
ance. Daily during the breakfast hour a re- 
hash is broadcast of one of the insurgent 
meetings that took place in 1968. Those who 
spoke out against the Novotny government 
are quoted by name. This is how they learn 
they are going to be persecuted. 

The liberals do not feel, according to 
sources that have been in touch with them, 
that there is much the United States can 
do to help the situation. They like the spirit 
that they sense in President Nixon. They 
relish his visit to Rumania and applaud his 
thrust into Cambodia. They stil! see their 
best hope in fruitful negotiatlons between 
Washington and Moscow. 

But they are disturbed by a belief that the 
American public is oblivious to what is going 
on in Prague and by a feeling that foreign 
correspondents are no longer willing to risk 
their credentials to tell the story. 

They suspect their oppressors might go 
easier on them if there were more indignation 
over here. 


MIGRANTS: SOCIETY’S INVISIBLE 
VICTIMS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, in our at- 
tempt to investigate poor conditions of 
minority groups across our country, con- 
siderable attention has recently been 
given to the migrant laborer. 

An outstanding series of articles by 
Mr. Ed Domaingue appeared in the Lake- 
land, Fla., newspaper, the Ledger, and 
I wish at this time to commend these 
articles to the attention of my colleagues: 
MIGRANTS: AN INVISIBLE ARMY OF 25,000 

LANGUISHES IN PovERTY IN POLK 
(By Ed Domaingue) 

"I'm a bum, nothing but a bum. 

"That's why I left school and I won't go 
back for nothing. It makes you feel cheap 
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when you can't buy lunch at school, it makes 
you feel like a bum. 

"I ain't like other kids. I don't have the 
things they do. Kids make fun of me when 
I had to go barefoot 'cause I didn't have any 
shoes. It makes you feel different. 

"There was too much fights all the time, 
too much trouble. We have to change schools 
too much. I was older than the other kids, 
they was only 13 and some 14. 

"I hate Florida, it’s a bad state. A lot of 
other people hate Florida. Every person here 
hates Florida. We came here to pick oranges. 
We were way up in Michigan and we were 
living real good until we came here. 

"I'm just a bum." 

Jackson Bowers is 15-years-old. He lives 
in Eloise with his family, in a fiy-covered, 
dirt-encrusted, two-room duplex apartment 
renting for $20 a week, 

Eight persons share the apartment at the 
end of the road on the wrong side of the 
railroad tracks. 

Jackson's parénts are migrant fruitpickers. 
They follow the crops, moving from north 
to south and back with the change of sea- 
sons. 

He and his parents are members of the 
invisible army of workers who labored to 
harvest the 179,300,000 boxes of citrus fruit 
produced in Florida last year. 

Ernest Jarvis is 39-years-old. He looks 60. 
He lives in one room of a three-room, crum 
bling, filthy concrete block structure. He 
shares the building with two other men. 
It has no windows and the front door is 
broken off the hinges. 


NO ELECTRICITY 


The room is five-feet by 12-feet. Roaches 
and spiders are everywhere. The only light 
is in Jarvis’ room, but there is no electricity. 
An extension cord from a nearby dwelling 
furnishes power to the bare bulb. 

Jarvis lives in the middle room. In order 
to get from his room to the rear room, it 
is necessary to climb over the cushion-less 
sofa he sits on when he reads his paperback 
novels. 

The room is furnished sparsely, with only 
& bed devoid of linen and the broken-down 
sofa. 

He pays $20 a week for his room, and as 
an added dividend, the landlord supplies one 
meal & day—generally beans, grits or por- 
ridge 


He worked three days last week “because 
that's all the work there was.” 

For his back-breaking, nine-hour-a-day 
labor, he earned $38.50—before deductions. 

He is in debt. He owes his “bossman” $55 
and his landlord $100 because “times has 
been pretty bad. I ain't been able to get a lot 
of work.” 

Of his situation, he says philosophically, 
"I ain't been able to pay my board money 
for the past four weeks. I only worked one 
day this week and if I’m lucky, I might be 
able to work tomorrow. 

“Maybe I'll make $30 this week, but I 
could wind up with only $15—you never 
know in advance what you're going to have. 
If we don't work, if there isn't any work, 
you just don't get paid. 

WELFARE DISLIKED 


"I never tried welfare. I have always been 
able to take care of myself. I prefer to work. 
I like to earn my own living. I'm going to 
try and work and earn my own way as long as 
І can,” he said. 

Ernest Jarvis is one of the 25,200 migrants 
who were responsible for removing 44,683,000 
boxes of citrus fruit from trees in Polk 
County last year. 

He, like the Bowers family, lives at the 
end of the road—this time, Hobbs Road in 
Auburndale. 

His possessions are few; his bank account 
non-existant. He does not drive a car; own 
a television set; or live in the suburbs, 

There are, according to The Florida De- 
partment of Health and Rehabilitative Serv- 
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ices, 25,000 migrant workers living in Polk 
County during the height of the citrus har- 
vesting season. 

With little variation, they live in conditions 
of unbelievable squalor and deprivation well 
outside the mainstream of American affluence 
in the 1970's. 

It is impossible to draw a portrait of the 
“average” migrant family—but more often 
than not, they have too many children; live 
in too small an apartment or deteriorating 
mobile home; pay too much rent; have 
neither enough clothes nor enough food; and 
have less than $5 in their pockets. 

They are much written and talked about, 
but little is ever actually done to help them. 

Exposes on the conditions forced upon mi- 
grant workers have shocked and saddened the 
nation with almost monotonous regularity— 
but conditions today remain virtually the 
same as they were 10 and 20 years ago. 

VIRTUAL SLAVERY 


The migrant lives in virtual slavery, or, at 
best, serfdom. 

During the first session of the 91st Con- 
gress last year, a “shocked and saddened” U.S. 
Sen. George MeGovern (D-S.D.) rose on the 
Senate fioor after a tour of migrant country 
in South Florida and said: 

"I think we have seen once again that 
many of our citizens are existing without the 
barest necessities of life, including the most 
urgent need of all—a decent daily diet. 

"Some have survived on bad diets so long 
that they don't even know what it is to be 
free from hunger and malnutrition, 

"We have seen diets and living condi- 
tions . . . that one might expect to find in 
Asia not in America. Most of the cattle and 
hogs in America are better fed and sheltered 
than the families we have visited. . . . 

“We saw families with six, eight, or 10 chil- 
dren living in one or two-room shacks, not 
fit for animals—windowless—rat-infested— 
without water, plumbing or electricity— 
shacks for which the landlord collects $12— 
$15 a week rent each. 

“We saw empty iceboxes and iceboxes that 
didn’t work, with fatback, beans and lard the 
only thing stored in them. 

“We saw children with the blank, expres- 
sionless stare of hunger on their faces— 
children not yet old enough to go to school 
who, when asked what they had for break- 
fast said ‘grits and coffee’—for lunch beans 
and coffee'—for supper, ‘beans and coffee’. 
Many could not remember when they'd last 
had milk," he said. 

U.S. Sen. Walter F. Mondale (D-Minn.) ac- 
companied McGovern on his tour. 


SHOCKING POVERTY 


On the fioor of the Senate upon his return, 
he said, "There are times in the life of a 
public official when he 1s brought face to face 
with the shocking reality of hunger and dire 
poverty. I have just had such an experi- 
“The people I talked with travel the length 
and breadth of our land in search of jobs. 
They do not know what it means to have & 
place called home, or to have their children 
enrolled in fewer than three or four different 
Schools every School year. 

"They're the dispossessed and the disori- 
ented—people who are chasing the American 
dream, but destroying themselves and their 
families in the process. 

". . . It is the faces of listless and Un- 
dersized children that I cannot get out 
of my mind—faces which stared straight 
ahead, indicating no comprehension of the 
world around them. 

“I could see the result of many years of 
malnutrition and sordid living conditions 
in the parents of these children. It is not 
over-dramatic to characterize their exist- 
ence as а shadow-life—hemmed in by 
poverty in its most extreme form and yet too 
weak, too ill and simply too worn down to 
press for change,” he told his colleagues. 
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Hunger in America. Illness in America. 
Poverty in America. Desperation in America. 
Fear in America. 

It sounds like a picture of someplace else, 
far away—indeed, as Sen. McGovern said, 
like conditions one might expect in Asia, but 
notin America. 

NO RELIEF IN SIGHT 

But it 1s here—right here in Polk Coun- 
ty.—There is desperation and destitution on 
& scale staggering belief. 

The story of the migrant worker in middle- 
class, rural Polk County is not a happy one, 
nor is it even a sad one with a happy end- 
ing, for there appears to be no relief in 
sight. 

Polk County is often billed the “Phosphate 
Capital of the World.” Many people work 
for a meager living in that industry, but 
few are without the income for the neces- 
sities of life. 

The situation is not the same for another 
segment of the economy—the one which 
produces more citrus than any other place 
in the world. 

Few Polk Countians pick fruit. Most of 
the labor is done by “outsiders.” 

Even those who actually live in Polk 
seldom are considered an integral part of 
the community. 

They are poor; they are dirty; they are 
uneducated; they are invisible and many 
people think they are lazy—they are there to 
be exploited. 

In more than a year of research The Ledger 
has been unable to find one migrant worker 
that lives comfortably the year-round by 
picking and harvesting the citrus crop. 

The story of the migrant worker and the 
parallel story of the migrant stream, de- 
scriptions of desperation and dispair—stories 
that often begin and end in Polk County. 

The invisible world of the migrant worker 
exists in Lakeland, Winter Haven, Frost- 
proof, Eloise, Wahneta, Eagle Lake and in 
uncounted unicorporated areas and in mi- 
grant labor camps virtually every nook and 
cranny of the county. 

It is hard to imagine the degree of poverty 
that exists because the average citizen 
seldom enters the migrant world. It is 
hidden from public view down dusty roads 
and behind citrus groves miles from major 
highways, cities or towns. Few would be- 
lieve the structures, without running water, 
toilet facilities, paved streets, windows, 
screens or doors were inhabited by human 
beings. 

Government officials have long turned a 
deaf ear to the problems of migrant workers, 
and the citrus industry often paints a pic- 
ture far rosier than is factual. 

The attitude most commonly expressed 1s, 
"I worked for everything I got, so why can't 
they?" 

Many reasons are obvious, others are not. 

The average migrant worker interviewed 
by The Ledger was almost {lliterate—few 
finished high school and the majority were 
born into the migrant stream, even as their 
children bave been. 


FOLLOW THE SUN 


When the crops are in, it is necessary to 
move on, to follow the sun. 

"I ain't got no choice, my family and me 
just got to keep going. We ain't got no money 
saved when we're done picking fruit, we 
cant never get ahead» We got to keep going 
or we'll starve,” Norton Brown said. 

Brown lives in Haines City, when he is in 
Polk County and when he can find work. 
He is married. He and his wife have 11 chil- 
dren. They are migrant workers, looking for 
some way to get ahead, hoping someday to 
find a little better life for themselves and 
their children. 

For many, the search is endless . . . 
futile. 


and 
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One person in 10 in Polk County during 
the height of the citrus season—from Novem- 
ber to January and from late February to 
mid-June—is a migrant worker. 

The statistical picture projected by state 
agencies and “assistance” groups is sterile— 
it tells nothing of the individual, of the 
families, or of the actual conditions. 

Roughly 65 per cent of the state's agricul- 
tural labor force is migratory; 17 per cent 
is seasonal; and about 17 per cent is perma- 
nent, according to preliminary figures of the 
Florida Migratory Child Survey Project, spon- 
sored by the State Department of Education. 

The white migrant family has a male head 
of the household 80 per cent of the time, 
while the Negro family has a male head only 
51 per cent of the time. The average migrant 
worker has been following the stream 11 
years and frequently stays in Polk County 
six to eight months of the year. 

Because children of migrants are likely 
to drop out of school at an early age, illiteracy 
combines with poverty and despair to over- 
power them. 

HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Health problems among migrants are 
severe. The Polk County Health Department 
wages a continual battle against tuberculosis, 
syphilis, nutritional and general health dis- 
orders—but language and cultural barriers 
are often unbridable. 

Migrants are victims of a society that is 
moving in a direction different from their 
own; all that supports them today are the 
swirls and eddies created beside the main- 
stream. 

Superstitions and curiosity boil around 
him because precious little is really known 
about him, his family, or his life-style. 

Being poor and with little education, he 
is easy prey for unscrupulous peddlers, land- 
lords, crew leaders and employers. He is con- 
currently the fabric of a social structure that 
gives little emphasis to respect of property 
and contracts. 

He is elusive and a poor credit risk, so 
he pays high prices for everything. He is 
generally cut off from legal recourse, so he 
may never see the wages or conditions prom- 
ised him by recruiters in the north and 
south—the ones who frequently most bene- 
fit from his servitude. 

Employers and governmental agencies say 
the migrant worker is unreliable—that he is 
likely to walk away from a job or a payment 
book without explanation or advance warn- 
ing. 

The citrus industry and state officials 
claim the migrant is better off in Polk 
County than anywhere else in Florida. 

Citrus is the best paying crop still har- 
vested by hand and it accounts for approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of Florida's employed mi- 
grant population. 

Employers estimate migrant fruit pickers 
can earn up to $19.50 a day if they are men, 
$10.50 a day if they are women-—three dol- 
lars above the average agricultural wage 
for women and four dollars higher than the 
average income for male migrants. 

FIGURES UNRELIABLE 

But, the reliability of the figures is ques- 
tionable; migrants interviewed occasionally 
admitted it was possible to earn that much 
in & day, but few admitted ever coming close. 

Few said they ever earned as much as $15 
& day, "and only then when things was 
good." 

Life.àmong the migrant workers is hard. 

"This country couldn't be no rottener," 
64-year-old Carl McElvey said between 
chomps on a plug of tobacco: The old man 
lives in Eloise. 

"Hit's about to blow now. Been holding 
the little man down too long," he said. 

Who really is the migrant worker? And 
what 1s he all about? Is he just a man with- 
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out a face who picks the fruit served on the 
Ocean front terraces of posh summer resort 
hotels or is packaged neatly in long, color- 
ful freezer rows at the neighborhood super- 
market? 

He is Jackson Bowers; Jackson's parents; 
Ernest Jarvis; Carl McElvey, a pensioner; 
four-year-old Terry Heflin of Dunnersyille, 
Ala.; and two-year-old Bridget Hayes of Lake 
Hamilton, who sleeps with her seven broth- 
ers and sisters in two rickety beds in a three 
room flat with no inside plumbing. 

The migrant worker is a man of the earth, 
picker of everything, possessor of nothing. 
He is a man without a home in a country- 
side whose rich harvest he gathers but sel- 
dom does he share the benefits. 


SORROW, FAILURE 


John Steinbeck, in the “Grapes of Wrath,” 
said: 

“There is a crime that goes beyond de- 
nunciation. There is a sorrow here that 
weeping cannot symbolize. There is a failure 
here that topples all our success.” 

This is the story of the migrant worker: 
why he is, what he is, where he is, what is 
being done to eliminate his plight, and what 
needs to be done before the weeping and an- 
ger can subside, 


FEAR, MISTRUST GREET THE LAW 


The call to the Polk County Sheriff’s De- 
partment from the emergency room of Polk 
General Hospital was typical. It began an 
inquiry which ended abruptly against the 
roadblock of misunderstanding and fear. 

“Please send a deputy to investigate a 
possible aggravated assault.” 

The victim was Juan, a 28-year-old mi- 
grant worker. He had been beaten and 
stabbed several times. His wife and a friend 
brought him to the county hospital. 

Juan had a bad cut under his left eye 
and a very deep gash in his back. Part of one 
ear was hanging on a slender strip of flesh. 
The medical report was not encouraging. 

His wife, Marie, walted in silent fear for 
the deputy sheriff to arrive. She was very 
pretty, with black hair and a soft complex- 
ion, She was soft-spoken and illiterate. 

Because she was unable to spell her last 
name, the deputy copied it from an identifi- 
cation card she carried. She was terrified of 
the deputy, but she told him haltingly of 
what had happened. 

Juan was playing cards with her brother 
and another man in the “singles” cabin of a 
Lake Hamilton migrant camp, when, accord- 
ing to Marie, her brother and the other man 
set upon her husband. 

Juan was brought to the hospital by 
Michael, a friend, in an old broken down red 
labor bus used to carry workers to and from 
the groves. 

Michael substantiated Maria’s story. He 
said he was called to bring her husband to 
the hospital. 

The deputy asked Maria if she would sign 
& warrant so he could arrest the two men 
who attacked her husband. She didn't un- 
derstand the question. The friend translated. 

"I don't know," she said, quietly suspici- 
ous. She said she should ask Juan first. 

"Do you want these men to go free and 
hurt other people . . . maybe you'll be the 
next one," the deputy said. 

"No, I don't know . . . Yes, I'll sign," she 
said halting, in broken English. 

She made a move for the deputy's pad, 
thinking she only had to sign the report he 
was fiilling out. The deputy stopped her. He 
explained she would have to see a judge to 
swear out the warrant. 

One of the emergency room nurses inter- 
rupted. Juan has passed out in X-ray. His 
blood pressure had dropped. The nurse said 
Juan might not recover. 

After hearing this, the deputy decided to 
arrest the two accused men immediately. He 
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&sked Michael if he would accompany him 
to the labor camp and identify the two ac- 
cused men, Michael refused. 

He said he “couldn't take sides." While the 
crew leader was in Texas, Michael had to 
keep order and to do nothing to divide the 
crew. If he told the law what happened, his 
workers would be angry. They would prob- 
ably lose faith in him. 

Juan regained consciousness, He was al- 
lowed to talk to his wife. She then told the 
deputy she wouldn’t sign the warrant. It 
was her husband's order. 

The deputy talked with Juan. Juan said he 
felt fine, did not know what had happened to 
him, did not know who had beat him up. 

“Who was it?” 

"I don't know, leave me alone.” 

No complaint was signed, no warrants is- 
sued, no arrests made—Juan recovered. But 
by all odds, the attack on Juan was avenged 
and the guilty suffered. 

This kind of violence rules the life of a mi- 
grant farm laborer; a different system of law 
and order prevails. There is distrust of the 
uniformed lawman. 

During the fruit season, Polk County's mi- 
grant labor force accounts for a higher per- 
centage of law violations and arrests per 
capita than does the rest of the county. 

In an average two-month period, records 
kept by the Polk County Sheriff's Depart- 
ment last year showed 406 bookings at the 
county jail at Bartow out of 1,321 arrests 
were of people who listed their occupation as 
“citrus” workers. 

That's 30 per cent of the bookings from 
less than 10 per cent of the population. 

The percentage may be higher. The jail 
records only show what occupation the pris- 
oner may want to have put down, and many 
"laborers" may actually be migrant or farm 
workers. 

"I'd guess about 35 per cent of our calls on 
& year-round basis are from what you'd call 
migrant or citrus workers,” Polk County 
Sheriff Monroe Brannen said. 

Most migrants are arrested Friday and 
Saturday nights—for drunkenness and re- 
lated offenses. 

Crimes of violence are also far more fre- 
quently committed by the migrant—the law 
of the knife and the gun ‘prevails in the 
close proximity of labor camps, shabby hotels, 
closely packed, run-down shacks. 


THE MIGRANT STREAM IN POLK 


The typical Polk resident has a full-time, 
year-round job, has lived in the same home 
for several years and owns his own auto- 
mobile. 

He has electricity, hot and cold running 
water, indoor plumbing and at least one 
charge account with a big department store. 
His children do not have everything they 
want, but they have everything he thinks 
they need, 

The family laundry is done at least weekly 
in the automatic washer at home. It may be 
dried in an electric dryer. This home has 
rugs, Maybe carpets, windows and screens. 
If the toilet won't flush everyone expects it 
to be fixed within 24 hours, 

Children in this house go to school all 
day, every day, unless they are sick. In that 
case, they see a doctor and faithfully take 
the medicine he prescribes. 

Any man who heads such a household is 
rightfully proud of the fact that he works 
hard to provide for his family. He is secure 
in his belief that his children's lives will be 
at least as comfortable and rewarding as 
his own. 

He knows that the migrant worker often 
does not have all of these advantages, but he 
may not realize that many migrants yearn 
for the stable, secure life of the typical Polk 
citizen, 

Permanent residents normally have little 
understanding of. the forces which hold 
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workers in the migrant stream. No one who 
spent his entire childhood in one commu- 
nity can grasp the desperation of a boy who, 
at 15, is already convinced that life is a 
hopeless struggle. 

Middle class people underestimate the 
overwhelming tendency of children to live 
the same kind of life as their parents. The 
insurance man’s son is no more likely to 
become a fruit picker than the migrant’s son 
is likely to become an insurance salesman. 

If migrant crew chiefs recruited middle 
class teenagers to work the groves and follow 
the season, average adults would be vitally 
interested in conditions in labor camps. This 
is not the case, however. Average citizens 
know little and care less about the 25,000 
men, women and chlidren who harvest Polk's 
annual citrus crop. These workers might as 
well not exist as far as most of Polk is 
concerned, 

They do exist, however. They are the 
foundation on which Polk’s prosperous citrus 
industry rests. Without them, Anita Bryant 
would have little to sing about in the lilting 
orange juice commercials. 

The Ledger has studied the migrant situa- 
tion for a year. Today we persent the first of 
а five-part series on that study. We are com- 
mitted to the principle that each citizen has 
the right and the duty to know as much as 
possible about every aspect of his community. 

We hope this report will add to the average 
citizen's knowledge of the little-known prob- 
lems of the migrant worker in Polk. Only 
with such broad information can the voter 
intelligently choose among the candidates 
and the programs which vitally affect him 
and his neighbors. 

Some Days You Work AND EAT—SOME Days 
You Do Not 
(By Ed Domaingue) 

Zebe D. Bonner is a migrant worker. He 
picks oranges and grapefruit for one of the 
largest fruit processors and concentrate pro- 
ducers in Polk County—the Minute Maid- 
Coca Cola Company, 

He labors from 10 to 12 hours a day on 
a ladder in a grove, picking oranges under 
& boiling, brutal sun. He works four, five 
and seven days a week ... when there is 
work. Often though, there is none. 

When that happens, he is simply informed 
not to report to work that day—the fruit 
isn’t ready to be picked; too much was 
picked the day before and the plant is 
“loaded down”; it is raining. 

He lives at the Minute Maid-Coca Cola 
Company labor camp in Frostproof. He is 
invisible to most Polk Countians. 

Bonner furnished The Ledger copies of 
his pay slip for three successive weeks in 
March, Each pay slip identified Bonner and 
carried the Coca Cola Company Food Proc- 
essing Division trademark. 

One week Bonner worked 32 hours, earned 
$30.47 and, after deductions for “board,” 
took home $14.82—for 32 hours work, 

The following week, Bonner worked 33.35 
hours—"Because that was all the work there 
was"—earning $31.75. After deductions for 
board, he took home $6.10. The third week, 
he worked 25.5 hours, earned $24.27, stopped 
having deductions for board taken from his 
pay check—"because I couldn't live"—and 
took home the $24.27. 

Bonner considers himself lucky—at least 
he doesn't have to pay rent, The living 
quarters furnished him during the picking 
season by Minute Maid-Coca Cola are little 
more than a bunkbed surrounded by three 
feet of space on either síde. 

The building is well kept, clean and at- 
tended 24 hours a day. The barracks-style 
structure is not pretty, but it 1s adequate. 

Last year, 44,000,000 boxes of citrus fruit 
were picked from Polk County trees, Polk 
led its closest competitor in citrus produc- 
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tion, Lake County, by almost twice the 
volume. 

The five top processing plants in the 
county are Minute Maid-Coca Cola іп Au- 
burndale; B. C. Cook and Sons in Haines 
City; Adams Brothers in Auburndale; Mu- 
tual (Edward's) Harvesting; and the Haines 
City Growers Cooperative. There aré more 
than a dozen others. 

Minute Maid is one of the largest fruit 
processing and concentrate companies in the 
country and the company owns the largest 
labor camp in Polk County. The reason is 
obvious. 

Minute Maid needs approximately 2,000 
fruit pickers every single day there is fruit 
on the trees to pick the 1.5 million oranges 
processed by the Auburndale plant every 
day. 

The company uses 14 million gallons of 
water washing and processing 60,000 boxes 
of fruit—fresh from the tree to your neigh- 
borhood grocer—every single day during the 
height of the citrus season. 

HAND PICKED 

Every single one of those oranges must be 
picked by hand—there is no mechanization 
in fruit picking. 

Men like Zebe Bonner earn 35 cents per 
box—and a box usually contains 300 oranges. 
They work when the company says work; 
they stay home when the company says stay 
home. 

There is no predictability in either living 
or working conditions. If you are a migrant 
laborer—one day you might have work—and 
food—the next day you might not. 

One week you might work six days, earn- 
ing $75, and the next week there might not 
be any oranges to pick or only one or two 
days work—if you're lucky you might earn 
$30. 

Mrs. Leith Ann Bridges and her husband 
are both migrant workers and they live with 
their family in Coca-Cola's Frostproof labor- 
camp—in a section set aside for families, sep- 
arated from the barracks Zebe Bonner lives 
in. 

Mrs. Bridges and her husband have worked 
for Minute Maíd-Coca Cola for 12 years. They 
live in a small house, a drab green, four-room 
wooden-frame structure. 

NO PLACE TO GO 

They share the house with their seven 
children and  grandchildren—a married 
daughter, pregnant and separated from her 
husband, lives with them, She has no place 
else to go. 

At 49, Mrs. Bridges said she can no long- 
er go into the flelds seven days a week like 
she used to. She has been forced to cut down, 
to four or five days a week now, and she 
can only pick five or ten baskets of fruit 
per day at .35 cents per basket. 

“Sometimes we get enough money and 
sometimes we don’t. I owe quite a bit of 
money right now and there ain't much else 
we can do but keep on working. I don't 
know how much longer we'll be able to hold 
up though, this is real hard work. 

“Things been pretty bad, I tried to sign 
up for surplus (food) commodities, but 
haven't been able to yet. They keep telling 
me to come back later, but I lose a whole 
day's work going over there to Bartow to 
sign up. We ain't been able to get no help 
at all,” she said, with a sigh of resigna- 
tion. 

The small approximately 20 by 35 foot, 
four-room house the company furnishes the 
family is "too small and you can't keep it 
clean, no matter how hard you try.” 

JUST TOO SMALL 

“These houses is just too small. Maybe 
they're alright for a husband and wife, but 
they ain't no good for eight or ten people. 
And you can't keep them clean. I try all the 
time, but it just can't be done. Everything 
is all dirt around here," she said. 
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Mrs. Bridges and her family know what it 
is like to go to bed hungry. They have expe- 
rienced being without the means to pur- 
chase any. 

"Sure, we been hungry before and we ain't 
had enough food. We been pretty lucky, 
really, though, we pretty much all the time 
have something—either some grease and 
bread to soak in it, or some beans or some 
mashed potatoes. You can't always get what 
you want, but you can pretty generally get 
something to fill your belly," she said. 

Mrs. Bridges is indeed fortunate—at least 
she and her family are certain of having a 
roof over their heads for as long as she and 
her husband, or their, children, can labor in 
the fields for Minute Maid-Coca Cola. 

Minute Maid-Coca Cola Company provides 
housing for 365 men in its barracks-type 
structures in the Frostproof quarters, men 
like Zebe Bonner. The barracks, according to 
C. C. Giddings, labor service manager for 
the company, is one of three camps in Polk 
County maintained for migrant workers. 

Housing for 31 families, like Mrs. Bridges 
and her children, is also provided at the 
Frostproof camp. All of the facilities have 
&ccess to centrally located bath and showers. 
The company also provides transportation for 
its workers from the city of their recruit- 
ment to Polk County and back again at the 
end of the season. 

A similar labor camp, owned and operated 
by the company, is located in Auburndale, 
near the company’s processing and concen- 
trate plant. 

Giddings said men like Bonner, for their 
$15 a week, are fed cafeteria-style morning 
and night, with a bag lunch of four sand- 
wiches and a sweet cake and milk in the 
fields. 

NO WOMEN ALLOWED 


No women are allowed in the barracks area, 
though. If a fellow has a girlfriend and she 
wants to pick him up, “That’s their busi- 
ness,” Giddings said, “but she isn’t allowed to 
hang around the camp.” 

Women precipitate crimes of passion; wo- 
men instigate violence, Giddings said. 

Though the housing is furnished free, there 
are still many residents of Minute Maid-Coca 
Cola’s Frostproof camp who go hungry— 
there are many families like Mrs. Bridges’ 
with a lot of children and a small income. 

Only 400 of the 25,000 workers can live at 
the Minute Maid-Coca Cola camp. The rest 
must rely on the available private housing. 
And many migrant families can't even be 
sure of having a roof over their heads. 

During the height of the citrus season, a 
migrant laborer and his family can count on 
paying between $12 and $25 per week for a 
two or three-room shack without inside 
plumbing, toilet facilities or screens on the 
windows. 


They live in squalor; in shoddy, vermin- 
infested shacks unfit for animals. 

The migrant worker, often dirty, generally 
uneducated, frequently illiterate, normally 
unskilled, has little to bargain with. He is 
easily victimized; he has no recourse but 
to submit, move on or go hungry. 


HOBBS ROAD 


In Auburndale, at the end of Hobbs Road 
where Ernest Jarvis lives, there are two rows 
of seven concrete block buildings. Each of 
the structures has fallen into a state of dis- 
repair. Many of the outside toilets do not 
work; few of the buildings have either elec- 
tricity or running water. 

Both families and individuals, both men 
and women, live in the vermin-infested 
shacks, A man or a woman living alone, pays 
$15 per month for one room—five feet wide 
by 12 feet long. All the rooms contain are 
one bed. The mattresses, like the rooms, are 
damp and musty. 

Spiders and roaches are everywhere. The 
doors don’t work—most are off their hinges. 
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There are no windows. During the day, when 
the temperature rises it is impossible to stay 
in the rooms, The mercury creeps past the 
100 degree mark daily. 

But at least the roof doesn't leak—"It's a 
roof over our heads. We ain't got no place else 
to go, we gotta stay here. But don't use my 
name please, the landlord, he's à mean man," 
one male migrant fruit picker said. 

He comes back to Hobbs Road year after 
year—it is the closest thing to a home he 
has. 
In Eloise only the town and the street 
are different—housing conditions and rents 
are the same. Deteriorating house trailers, 
are renting for $20 a week to migrant fruit 
Pickers. Most lack inside plumbing, ade- 
quate sanitary conditions, screens on the 
windows, and often doors. 


RAILROAD ALLEY 


In Haines City, the name of the street is 
Railroad Alley. The two-room cabins, with- 
out toilets, running water or electricity, have 
been condemned for more than a year, yet 
people are still living in them, still paying 
from $15 to $20 per week to an absentee 
landlord who has not been in Florida for 
several years. 

The late James P. Mitchell, a former U.S. 
Secretary of Labor, often expressed concern 
over the conditions imposed on the migrant 
labor force. 

He once said, "Migrant workers... (are) 
caught up in a cycle of life in which poverty 
breeds poverty, their children are denied the 
educational and other opportunities to im- 
prove their status. To this end, the migrant 
worker and his family must be given the 
same protection of the same type of social 
and labor legislation that now applies to all 
his brothers.” 

But the cycle of exploitation and poverty 
goes on—and the examples in Polk County 
are endless. 

Last January, Clifford “Slim” Herndon 
made an agreement with M. R. Mizell, owner 
of the Rifle Range Bar in Wahneta and of 
10 dilapidated dwellings out back. He agreed 
to be the handyman about the place to 
work off his $12.50 per week rent and “earn 
& little extra money.” 


“AIN’T PAID ME” 


Herndon said of the deal, “He agreed to 
рау. me a dollar and a quarter an hour but 
he ain't paid me a thing, not 
since January 5th." 

He's been eating with another camp resi- 
dent, Sid A. DeNike, who rents one of the 
better shelters in the place for $12 a week. 
After seven years as resident of the camp, 
DeNike has the place he wants. 

It has plumbing, a kitchen and a bedroom 
separated by & bath. The shoddy structure, 
1s of concrete block—more durable than tar- 
paper and tin shacks.so frequently found 
in migrant camps. 

DeNike, who claims he is a retired ety- 
mologist—and knows how to pronounce it— 
picks fruit when he can. He speaks disdain- 
fully of the other residents of the camp. 

“They lived like ——— — — — hogs, I keep 
this place clean," he said. 

Several of the units in Mizell's camp have 
stinking toilets—they stink, because the toi- 
lets have inadequate septic tanks and do not 
clear when flushed. 

Even though this is strictly against State 
Board of Health rules governing sanitary 
conditions for labor camps, nothing can be 
done, The law defines a labor camp as having 
15 or more residents, and for Mizell's camp 
this would be hard to prove. 

There are only 10 dwellings in the camp 
&nd most people living there stay alone. 


SLIPPED DISK 
Across the way from DeNike's, Lester T. 


Troupe of Opa Locka, Ala., languished with a 
slipped disk, in a trailer body eight by six- 
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teen feet. He fell from a grove ladder last 
Spring and “messed myself up real. bad.” 

A painter and carpenter by trade, Troupe 
came to Florida last year to pick fruit. Prior 
to that he “and another boy had us a place 
way out in the swamp” in Alabama, where 
they ed deer and were scraping out & 
fair living, avoiding the game wardens and 
eating venison. 

He talked to a stranger while lying flat on 
his back, a brace resting on a ratty chair 
next to his bed. Don Specks of Lanier Fruit 
Co. was due to take him to the doctor again 
later in the day and the company would 
take care of the cost. 

Lester T. Troupe was lucky; a number of 
companies would have abandoned him. He 
still was not protected by either unemploy- 
ment or workmen's compensation. 

But housing and wages are not the only 
areas in which migrant workers are exploited, 

Many people living in ghettces and migrant 
camps often can’t leave the area to go to 
the store because they lack transportation. 

They shop in neighborhood stores where 
prices are usually higher but where credit 
is more likely to be available to the poor. 

Mrs. Nettie Hayes shops outside the ghetto. 
Merchants like Conroy's of Davenport and 
Russ Bargain House in Haines City. 

She pays Conroy's $29 per month on а re- 
frigerator which sits in her bedroom, since 
the kitchen also serves as the family room 
&nd is too small to hold both the refrigerator 
and the television set. 

At first, she said, she paid a $50 down 
payment. Then she was charged $12.50 for 
delivery when it arrived and they told her 
she could not get a receipt for her down 
payment. After it was in her home, she was 
told her balance due was $487, she said. She 
paid another $50, skipped a payment, and 
when she talked to representatives of the 
Polk Country Christian Migrant Ministry, 
she figured her balance was $437—for & good 
refrigerator, not a great one. 

Other payments include $26 per month for 
a stove and washing machine, $15 for the 
television, and $5 per week on her bedroom 
furniture, which was chipped and had a slide 
panel on the headboard missing when she 
got it for $260 from Russ Bargain House. 

EIGHT CHILDREN 


Mrs. Hayes is 31. She has no husband and 
eight children, who share two broken down 
beds in a crumbling three-room shack in 
Lake Hamilton. She pays $15 a week for the 
rooms and the landlord is pressuring for an 
increase. 

She receives welfare assistance under Aid 
to Dependent Children—but her allotment 
is shrinking. In December 1968, she was 
receiving $221. Then it dropped to $194 per 
month. Now it is $179 per month. 

She has attempted to help herself by pick- 
ing fruit, cleaning house, whatever she can 
do and whatever she can get. As she works, 
her benefits are decreased and unfortunately, 
the work isn't steady. 

Mrs. Hayes receives food commodities for 
herself and her children—but she must pay 
$5 for a ride to Bartow; where they are dis- 
tributed, to pick them up. 

Though Mrs. Hayes no longer follows the 
migrant stream North each year, she must 
care for her younger children. Her two 
oldest sons have already begun the annual 
trek. 

Picking fruit is something a child can do. 
They make the trip with their grandmother, 
VICTIMIZED 

The migrant is victimized where he works, 
where he lives and where he shops. 

He is often cheated the day he is born, 
by the fact his birth may be unrecorded. 
Many migrant children born in Polk County 
or in some shack off the beaten track half- 
way from here to the next place may never 
be able to go to school, because their parents 
failed to record their birth. 
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The same 1s true as the migrant grows old. 
When he can no longer work and :pplies for 
the Social Security he has been paying for 
over the years, he often finds he does not 
have enough time credited to his account. 

One of the favorite ruses, employed by 
some companies and crooked crew chlefs, is 
to deduct Social Security payments from a 
man's paycheck without ever bothering to 
&sk him for his social security number. 

More than one man has been fired when he 
raised questions about the Social Security 
deductions being taken from his paycheck 
when he doesn't even have a social security 
card. 

Ernest Jarvis wasn't afraid to talk about it 
though. He has worked for more than one 
company that regularly made deductions for 
Social Security. 

"I'm lucky now, as long as I stay with the 
man I’m working with. I may have something 
coming from the government when I retire. 
It ain’t always been that way. 


PAY DEDUCTIONS 


"I worked for a lot of companies and a lot 
of crew chiefs that took them Social Secu- 
rity deductions out of my pay each day or 
each week and never bothered to get my 
number. They sure weren't sending that 
money where it was supposed to go. 

"My guess is that they was getting it for 
themselves, a little something extra. Ain't 
much you can do. If you try to do anything, 
they kin just tell you to move on and you 
gotta go," he said. 

In one respect, migrant workers in Polk 
County are more fortunate than those in 
some neighboring areas, like Hardee County. 

In Polk, emergency medical service is avall- 
able free with the only problems being trans- 
portation and distance to the county charity 
hospital. Even though the medical service at 
Polk General has sometimes been criticized, 
itis there in time of emergencies. 

The same isn't true in a number of neigh- 
boring counties. 

Where there is no public charity hospital, 
patients are often required to pay before even 
emergency treatment is administered. 


CONSCIENCE NEEDED 


In late 1964, just prior to his death, former 
U.S. Secretary of Labor Mitchell said, "Тһе 
shameful migrant problem will finally be 
solved when there are enough Americans with 
wisdom, compassion and good sense to save 
their final censure for those who stand by 
and seem unable to find within their econ- 
omy a place for conscience.” 

Apparently that time still has not come— 
the migrant worker was in the spotlight of 
national attention during the 1960's, many 
recommendations to improve his lot were 
made and many laws were passed to help 
Him. Still little has changed. 


MicRANTS: How To ESCAPE TRAP 


Why doesn't the migrant “work his way up 
like everybody else instead of asking for 
handouts?" 

This oft-asked question deserves an an- 
swer. 

The simplest explanation is that, for mi- 
grant workers, the Great Depression never 
ended. Workman's compensation, social se- 
curity, unemployment compensation, free 
(high school) education, minimum wage and 
FHA loans are virtually nonexistent for fruit- 
pickers, They did not get a New Deal like 
most other Americans. 

Through a combination of political, eco- 
nomic and social factors, farm labor was 
exempted from almost all the public benefits 
listed above. Some, like public education, are 
theoretically available, but the migratory life 
itself prevents their taking full advantage of 
it. 


Social security is supposed to be paid, but 
often is not. Accurate records are difficult 
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to keep; cheating is temptingly easy. Many 
migrants do not have social security num- 
bers. 

Until last year even welfare required 12 
consecutive months’ residence to be eligible 
for benefits. 

Having no protection, the farm laborer is 
little better off than a beast of burden, living 
in a closed economic system which has no 
exits. Generally ignored or misunderstood, 
he receives little sympathy and even less help 
from the community in which he lives. 

The common image of the migrant as an 
“outsider” is erroneous. Most of Polk's 25,- 
000 fruitpickers consider themselves Polk 
residents. They may be here through Winter 
and Spring, for six to eight months. If their 
children attend school at all, they go to Polk 
Schools. 

In Summer, when the citrus crop 1s in, they 
may go "up on the season," North, for other 
fruit crops. Many never leave Florida, going 
South for the summer to harvest water- 
melons. Vegetables come in Autumn, and 
then the workers converge in Polk again for 
the long citrus season. 

The expense of maintaining three or four 
different homes is, of course, prohibitive. 
Only wealthy families can afford such a lux- 
ury. Few familles can even keep up mortgage 
payments here while paying rent in labor 
camps elsewhere. They rarely achieve home 
ownership. 

Wages are low. Very little saving is pos- 
sible. The unsettled migratory life is expen- 
sive, If the income were dependable as it is 
for most people, more migrants might be able 
to move to a better way of life. 

The fruitpicker, however, is incredibly 
vulnerable. Bad weather means financial 
disaster. A flood or drought can bring real 
hunger, near starvation. In addition, he can 
be disabled by even minor injuries or ail- 
ments. Heavy sacks, 10-foot ladders and 100 
degree temperatures quickly weed out work- 
ers with high blood pressure, weak heart, 
sprained ankles, arthritis, bad back, pulled 
muscles or anemia. Dust and pesticides 
hamper those with respiratory troubles. 

There is no “sick leave” in the groves, no 
pay for those who cannot work. 

The disrupted, disadvantaged life does not 
produce many scholars. Typical pickers were 
born into the migrant stream and have little 
education. Their income is so low and so ir- 
regular that they cannot start a new life. 
Rarely is there enough money to pay the 
debts, put down a whole month’s rent in 
advance, stock the pantry, buy clothes and 
go job hunting. 

They would like to get out of their trap, 
but cannot, As one picker succinetly ex- 
plained it: 

“We got to keep on going or we'll starve.” 


10 Years Go Past BUT LITTLE CHANGES 
(By Ed Domaingue) 

The plight of the migrant worker became 
а cause celebre during the early 1960's. Much 
was written about him during the decade; 
Scores of recommendations were made to im- 
prove his condition. 

Little, however, was accomplished on а 
local, state or national level even though 
many of the programs recommended then 
have since become law. 

In 1960, CBS News created a nationwide 
furor with a special report on the plight of 
the migrant and his family as he follows the 
crops from one end of the nation to the 
other. 

"The Harvest of Shame," was narrated by 
the late Edward R. Murrow. During the show, 
Murrow said, “The migrant worker occupies 
the lowest level of any group in the Ameri- 
can economy. The soil has produced no Sam- 
uel Gompers or John L. Lewis." 

That is virtually the only thing that 
changed during the decade, 
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In the concluding moments of the docu- 
mentary Murrow was standing in Belle Glade, 
Florida. He said: 

“The migrants are back in Belle Glade 
winter quarters after months of travel and 
work. One said he brought back a dollar and 
sixty-five cents; another said six dollars. 

Another said, 'we broke even, we were 
broke when we left; broke when we got back." 

Murrow asked the rhetorical question, 
what can you do for yourselves? The answer 
was not unexpected—nothing. 

The week before the show was aired na- 
tionwide, a special Presidential Commission, 
composed of the Secretaries of Labor, Agri- 
culture, Interior, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare made certain recommendations to 
improve the conditions and life-style of the 
migrant worker. 

Murrow ended the telecast with them. 

IMPROVEMENTS LISTED 

Here are some of them: Extend child labor 
laws to cover agricultural workers. Eliminate 
residency requirements so that migrants will 
be eligible for health, education and welfare 
programs. A Federal law requiring crew lead- 
ers to register, thus protecting migrants from 
exploitation—extension of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws to agriculture. New housing 
regulations—states to pay local boards for the 
education of migrant children. 

“There will of course, be opposition to 
these recommendations; too much govern- 
ment interference, too expensive, socialism. 
Similar proposals have been made before. In 
fact, 150 different attempts have been made 
in Congress to do something about the plight 
of the migrants. 

“All except one has failed." The migrants 
have no lobby. 

“Only an enlightened, aroused, and per- 
haps angered, public opinion can do anything 
about the migrants. The people you have seen 
have the strength to harvest your fruit and 
vegetables. They do not have the strength to 
influence legislation," he said. 

That was 10 years ago. Very little has 
changed. Many of the conditions remain the 
same, Some of the recommendations have 
been enacted, but even worse now on the 
books have failed to relieve the misery of the 
nation's migrant work force—a force as im- 
portant to agriculture as the soil the harvest 
is grown from. 

Living conditions today are still deplora- 
ble. Hunger among migrant families is still 
widespread. Migrant children are still drop- 
ping out of school as soon as they are old 
enough and many still cannot get in because 
their parents do not have the money for à 
birth certificate—or can't remember where 
the child was born. 

MIGRANT STREAM REMAINS 

Today, 10 years after CBS rocked the na- 
tion, nine years after a series on the plight 
of the migrant worker by Dale Wright of 
the late New York World-Telegram and Sun 
rocked official Washington, the migrant 
stream is still winding its way throughout 
the country with every change in season. 

Dale Wright lived and worked in the fields 
with the migrants. He found crude exploita- 
tion, dread living conditions and futility of 
life 30 miles south of glittering Miami Beach 
and 30 miles from the neon lights of Times 
Square in New York City. 

Ten years ago; nine years ago; five years 
ago, today—What is being done for the mi- 
grant worker on a National, State, and Local 
level? 

A number of the recommendations made 
by the special Presidential Commission have 
become law, but for a variety of reasons they 
have failed to have an important, or lasting 
effect on the migrant problem, 

Labor laws covering children have been 
extended, in many instances, to agricultural 
workers and, in addition, virtually all states 
have laws in the books requiring children 
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to remain in school until their 16th birth- 
day. 

But children continue to drop out of school 
and the law is circumvented by growers, har- 
vesters and crew leaders. Both the state and 
federal government have far too few investi- 
gators to catch all offenders—and in many 
instances parents themselves: are responsi- 
bie for violations. 

DROP OUT OF SCHOOL 


When the family is large, the children 
must drop out of school, if not to work in 
the fields, then to stày home and babysit for 
younger brothers and sisters. 

Many young chlldren do not have birth 
certificates—they were born in labor camps 
or were delivered by midwives, who have lit- 
tle concern over whether the birth is properly 
recorded. 

Parents and children lie, simply because to 
lie is expedient—the more members of the 
family working, the easier it 1s to provide the 
basic necessíties of life. 

Crew leaders are little concerned how old a 
child is when they are in need of workers 
to harvest the crop. 

The second recommendation, the elimina- 
tion of residency requirements governing 
eligibility for health, welfare and education 
programs, was too controversial for Congress 
to tackle. 

It took a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court—made during the Court's 
last session this year—to strike down resi- 


dency requirements as unconstitutional. 


Hence, it took 10 long years for the Presi- 
dential Commission’s recommendation to be- 
come effective. 

It will still be many months before the full 
effects of the decision can be realized, but 
there will definitely be far-reaching benefits 
for the poor as a result of the action. 

No longer will a health or welfare agency, 
generally funded at least partially with fed- 
eral monies, be able to deny services to any 
poor family whether migrant or otherwise 
because the family is not a resident of the 
state or county administering the program. 

The third recommendation, a federal law 
requiring crew leaders to register, was en- 
acted by the U.S. Congress in the mid-1960’s, 
several years after the commission recom- 
mended it. 

EFFECT IS LIMITED 


However, the effect of the law is limited— 
it only requires the registration of crew lead- 
ers engaging in interstate transportation of 
migrant workers, but it has been beneficial 
in weeding out crew ieaders with lengthy 
criminal records. 

It has also been beneficial in eliminating 
& small portion of the victimization migrant 
work crews have been subjected to by giving 
the federal government a weapon. The gov- 
ernment can now always refuse to register 
or re-register a crew leader subject to fre- 
quent complaints. 

In conjunction with the Federal Crew 
Leader Registration Act, the State of Florida 
requires registration of all crew leaders en- 
gaged in  intra-state transportation of 
migrant workers. 

The law has been less than effective in 
many respects—a shortage of inspectors 
makes strict enforcement impossible. 


FOURTH RECOMMENDATION 


The fourth recommendation, the extension 
of Workmen’s Compensation Law to cover 
agricultural workers, is still only optional. 
Participation in the program is not required 
by law and as a result, many migrants in- 
jured on the job are left on their own. 

Even if the accident is clearly a case of 
the grove owner being at fault, the migrant 
has little recourse—he has neither the money 
nor the inclination to go to an attorney for 
help. 

Housing regulations governing migrant 
camps and migrant living conditions have 
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been enacted on both the state and federal 
levels, but in many cases they're not enforced. 

The same living conditions described by 
Edward R. Murrow 10 years ago still exists 
today. 

The State Board of Health has stringent 
regulations governing conditions. tolerable 
in migrant camps, but then the law defines 
a migrant camp as having 15 or more resi- 
dents and establishes other restrictions. 

Few migrants in Polk County live in labor 
camps. Those who do are frequently better 
off than those that do not. 

Migrant living “out in the community” 
often are protected by only a few regula- 
tions governing health and sanitary condi- 
tions. 

Again the problem is one of the enforce- 
ment and a shortage of investigators. 

The final recommendation—states to pay 
local school boards for the education of 
migrant children, is also a reality. The pro- 
grams are funded with federal money. 

The Polk County School System has en- 
acted a number of programs designed to help 
children of migrants. Kindergartens have 
been established and extra teachers are pro- 
vided for schools which receive a large num- 
ber of migrant children. Due to the high 
dropout rate of migrant children and the fre- 
quent movement of their families, large num- 
bers of these children are never reached by 
these means. 


FAIR WAGES MISSING 


While the Presidential Commission's rec- 
ommendations fared well, the recommenda- 
tions Dale Wright made after considerable 
study of the problem did not. 

He said the farm worker must be guaran- 
teed a fair wage for his labor—the migrant 
still is not covered effectively by the federal 
minimum wage law. 

He said the migrant and his children must 
be provided with adequate educational facil- 
ities “so they can prepare themselves to 
compete for jobs and careers . . ." 

They still do not have a falr opportunity 
to obtain an education. 

He said the migrant’s many ailments must 
be cured so that he can perform “his honest 
day’s work and be assured of reward for that 
labor.” 

And here, perhaps, is the greatest failure, 
for the federally-funded and State Board of 
Health-administered Migrant Health Project 
in Polk County was discontinued in Novem- 
ber of 1968, five years after it came here with 
the express purpose of providing basic health 
services to migrant workers and their fam- 
ilies. 

The state chose to abdicate a portion of its 
responsibility to the 25,200 migrants esti- 
mated to be in the county during the height 
of the citrus season, because Dr. William Hill, 
director of the county's health department, 
refused to segregate the services being pro- 
vided for migrants from those being provided 
for non-migrants, 

The project had provided needed funds for 
birth control devices, nurses and sanitarians. 
Its purpose had been threefold: 

To improve preventive care and medical 
services to agriculture migrants and their de- 
pendents. 

To improve and upgrade general sanitation 
and housing. 

To coordinate and cooperate with com- 
munity agencies in assisting with programs 
for the betterment of agricultural workers 
and their families, 

As а result of the state abdication, the Polk 
County Health Department now has two less 
nurses and no sanitarian. 

During the county's brief tenure in the 
Migrant Health Project, a major area of con- 
centration was on sanitation services, The 
project objectives, aimed at assisting the 
migrant worker and his family toward better 
community health, were: 

Instill some aspects of community pride to 
stabilize their environment. 
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Assist in the development of a housing 
program, obtaining compliance with state 
statutes. 

Provide guidance and consultation to 
growers and other agencies concerned with 
migrant sanitation, 

Inspect, consult and evaluate findings on 
periodic visits to camps, food establishments, 
child care centers and other places of con- 
cern, 

Provide consultation to industry in the 
development of model housing projects. 

Provide orientation and in-service training 
to interested groups. 

Assist in the development of a generalized 
program of health education for migrants. 

In the report, Hill said, “Plans were made 
for sanitary surveys beginning in the Negro 
section of Florence Villa (Winter Haven). 
One hundred, forty-three (143) living units 
were replaced or brought up to minimum 
housing standards. 

CLEANUP CAMPAIGN 

“A clean-up campaign was begun by the 
public works department (of Winter Haven) 
with additional trucks scheduled for trash 
pick-up at specific points. A total of 550 tons 
of debris has already been removed with the 
program still in action. 

"Polk County labor camps began to show 
significant changes in operation and man- 
agement. Three large labor camps formerly 
operated by large citrus co-ops (Haines City 
Growers Cooperative) were subleased to crew 
leaders as individuals. 

“These crew leaders are now in the process 
of obtaining permits to operate camps. 
(Permits have been obtained.) 'This action 
on the part of the large citrus co-ops has 
presented a completely new set of problems. 

"Crew leaders are not used for maintaining 
sanitary standards set forth in the Florida 
Statutes, Physical or structural violations 
take longer to correct due to inherent 'chain 
of command.' Food service has deteriorated 
since the withdrawal of catering companies 
in camp kitchens. 

“Many camp defects seemingly are not 
corrected because they recur at such rapid 
rate,” Hill said. 

But all this is no more. All migrant serv- 
ices, the most critically needed, have been 
cut back. Many have been eliminated, from 
the standpoint of reasonable achievement. 


MALNUTRITION A PROBLEM 


Elimination of health problems in the 
groves, in the ghettoes, in the labor camps, 
are essential to improving the lot of the 
migrant worker. 

But health services are not the only critical 
problem migrant workers in Polk face on a 
day to day basis—just as Sen, George Mc- 
Govern (D-S.D.) and his special U.S. Senate 
sub-committee probing hunger and malnu- 
trition in America discovered the underfed 
and the undernourished in two South Flor- 
ida counties, so they exist here. 

U.S. Sen. Walter F. Mondale (D-Minn.) 
accompanied McGovern. On returning to the 
Senate, he said: 

“We saw children and old people who 
regularly missed one or two meals a day 
and who depended on grits and fatback to 
survive. I could see many years of malnu- 
trition and sordid living conditions ... 

". .. The effects of hunger and malnutri- 
tion are even more severe than the testimony 
of experts would have you believe. I am 
convinced that the malnutrition and primi- 
tive living conditions have a direct casual 
relationship with the shadow-life existerice 
of so many people we saw,” he said. 

There is hunger in Florida; hunger in 
Polk County. Men, women and children go 
to bed hungry, or undernourished. 

Thus far, the state's answer here has been 
the commodities food program, funded by 
the federal government. In April, approxi- 
mately 10,500 Polk Countians received food 
commodities. The surplus food is sufficient 
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to keep a family alive—often its nutritional 
value can be questioned. 

The commodities may consist of dried 
beans, butter, cheese, corn meal, flour, short- 
ening, canned meats, dry milk, peanut butter, 
rice, rolled oats or wheat, grits, prunes or 
raisins, split peas, instant potatoes, canned 
fowl, fruit juice, egg mix, canned beef or 
pork, a beverage mix with a milk base and 
macaroni 

FOOD FOR SURVIVAL 

County officials claim that even though 
the surplus food program was not intended 
to supply a balanced diet, it does—as long 
as the food lasts. 

Only one Polk migrant family receiving 
surplus food said the supply lasts the family 
the month it is intended to. 

Sens. Mondale and McGovern urgently 
recommended the federal government imme- 
diately take the following steps to eliminate 
hunger in America: 

Free food stamps (to enable the poor to 
purchase their food directly from the super- 
market, giving them a choice of staples avail- 
able to the rest of us) must be made available 
to those under the poverty level, as well as 
to those whose income prevents them from 
obtaining a fully adequate and nutritious 
diet. 

A county should be able to participate 
simultaneously in the food stamp program 
and the direct food (commodities) distribu- 
tion program. 

The Federal Government should distribute 
all commodities, whether or not in surplus, 
to supplement the food stamp program. 

An applicant should be eligible for these 
programs after submitting an affidavit, with 
no onerous red tape. 

“In addition, the school lunch program 
must be expanded to provide every needy 
child with a free lunch; at the present time, 
the school lunch program reaches less than 
half the nation's school children. 


BREAKFAST IN SCHOOLS 


"Even more importantly, the school break- 
fast program, which has only been estab- 
lished on & pilot basis, must be expanded to 
reach all children from poor families. 

"And finally, we must devise a food dis- 
tribution system which will enable pregnant 
mothers and pre-school age children to have 
an adequate and nutritious diet. Such a pe- 
riod to age five that hunger and malnutrition 
are most devastating to the mental and 
physical condition of & young child," Sen. 
Mondale said. 

The State Legislature recently passed a bill 
that will abolish the commodities distribu- 
tion program throughout the state and make 
mandatory participation in the food stamp 
program. 

The action has met with widespread oppo- 
sition—both in Polk County and throughout 
the state. 

Marvin Brice, director of the Polk Welfare 
and Rehabilitative Services Department, said, 
“These people will not get a balanced diet. 
It 18 good for the retail merchant. He gets 
full price for the stamps in the program. But, 
Im concerned with the individuals, not 
merchants, 

"I want to look out for the people—which 
1s my job," Brice said. 


COMMODITIES PROGRAM 


Polk's commodities food program pres- 
ently reaches into 3,097 households—316,114 
pounds of surplus food were distributed 
throughout the country in April. 

The Polk County Commission has opposed 
participation in the food stamp program in 
the past, on the grounds participation would 
be “too expensive." Now participation will be- 
come mandatory—but the problem will not 
be solved. 

The government's—federal, state and lo- 
cal—attack on the plight of the migrant 
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worker is three-fold: health and welfare serv- 
ices; food to stop hunger and malnutrition; 
and education. 

The effort being made to educate the mi- 
grant child is at best a poor beginning: it 
is attempting to relieve the problems created 
by a lifetime of misery, hunger and despair 
in an eight-hour school day. It is attempting 
to teach the migrant to integrate himself 
into a system alien to him. 

Some school administrators are attempting 
to stabilize the migrant through work-study 
programs in the high school—attempting to 
wrench youngsters from the endless fields, 
groves and orchards, where the future holds 
less promise than a more skilled job in the 
commercial world. 

The State Department of Education's Mi- 
grant Program has also undertaken a school 
record transfer project with a number of 
states along the eastern migrant stream. 

RECORDS FOLLOW STUDENTS 

Children beginning school in Ohio, New 
York or Pennsylvania can have their records 
transferred from school to school as they 
move south, or north, with their families. 
Though the disadvantages of moving from 
School to school still far outweigh the ad- 
vantages, it is at least a beginning. 

Under the record transfer system, Polk 
County schools are providing the families of 
migrant children with a computer card when 
they move on. The card contains the child’s 
school record. 

It can work well, if the migrant family as- 
sumes a Set pattern of travel with the seasons. 

But usually the migrant is oblivious to the 
agencies that seek to help him. He is con- 
sumed by farm labor and the day-to-day 
struggle between citrus ladder and landlord: 
packing house, jailhouse and tavern. 

He worries about the law, prices, and 
weather; he falls prey to all three. He is 
proud and he works long hours doing back- 
breaking labor for insignificant wages. 

The government's efforts to help him, with- 
out making a thorough effort to understand 
him, have fallen short. But now there are 
leaders rising from the soil, men of the earth 
born into the migrant stream. 

They know “where it’s at" and what must 
be done. They are prepared to "rock the 
boat" if that becames necessary. The no- 
madic migrant worker is their “people,” they 
feel for him and they understand him. 


CUBAN Nurse Аїрѕ MIGRANTS 


"At first I don't know how to approach 
them because they're very suspicious," said 
Mrs. Alicia Sanchez. A county health nurse, 
she visits the poor in their homes and checks 
on problems she sees indicated on children 
at school. 

She is vibrant and enthusiastic, As she ap- 
proaches the house of a Mexican-American 
fruit picker, with eyes peering unseen at her 
through windows and around corners, she 
calls the woman of the house by her first 
name. 

“Theresa! Theresa! Buenos dias,” she calls. 
She raps loudly on the screen door then opens 
it and has her head inside before a quieter 
“buenos dias” floats back to her from the 
kitchen. At least Mrs. Alicia Sanchez speaks 
the language. She's been here three years. 

"In this time I have many of those Mexi- 
can and Puerto Rican families and they don't 
speak English. I don't know why, Spanish 
only," she says. 

The Sanchez family left Cuba shortly after 
the Castro government seized power. Her 
husband, a medical doctor, had to undergo an 
American internship in Virginia and he is 
now & public health doctor for the county in 
Bartow. Their only daughter is 13 now, and 
sod avoids speaking Spanish whenever pos- 
sible. 

Overcoming suspicion and building con- 
fidence, is one of Mrs. Sanchez’ first chal- 
lenges with a new family. She finds the 
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+ worker of Spanish extraction a dif- 
ferent breed altogether from white and Ne- 
gro Americans. Most often the families are 
close-knit, have a strong father figure who 
works in the fields and a mother who cares 
for up to a dozen children. 

She told of discovering one mother of a 
dozen: 

“When I explained to her about family 
planning she didn’t even know about it... 
she didn’t even know about it,” repeated for 
emphasis. That was two years ago. Now the 
mother does know about family planning. 
She uses an intra-uterine device for birth 
control which the Health Department pro- 
vided, and has a free physical examination 
every six months. 

The woman, now 40, has had no more 
children. 

A boy in school whose parents both speak 
Spanish at home may find the two different 
worlds between which he alternates hard to 
reconcile. On the one hand the Mexican- 
American’ mother labors under old traditions 
and might not part with her youngsters to 
enter first grade until they are 10 or 11 years 
old. On the other, children of that age may 
be in fourth or fifth grade. 

Alfonso complained of headaches and 
while he was in the same grade as children 
his age, his work began to fall off. 

“I talked to him and find he needs a doc- 
tor examination," Mrs. Sanchez said. “We 
applied through the Lions Club for an eye 
examination because they can’t afford it. 
They are fruit pickers.” 

On the day of the appointment, Mrs. San- 
chez visited Alfonso’s home to make sure 
he was going to be taken to be helped. At 
the modest concrete block house in north- 
west Winter Haven there is a five-year-old 
car in the carport and the large family all 
live in a two-bedroom facility. The living 
room couch makes an additional bed for 
small children and its cover retains the sour 
odor of dampness and small children’s urine. 
Alfonso was home from school, ready for 
the doctor. 

To look at the house inside or out, you 
wouldn’t think the family lived for the sea- 
son and followed crops north. They are buy- 
ing, Mrs. Sanchez explained. Summertimes 
they close the house when they go to pick 
other fruits. Several of her clients are do- 
ing the same. 

The biggest problem is suspicion. People 
don't understand the germ theory of dis- 
ease. They may never have had access to 
information about birth control. They may 
need nutritional treining. 

"I have none with commodities (food) so 
far," Mrs. Sanchez said. “This kind of family 
they don't want to ask for anything. Never 
‘give me, give'—-They live with what they 
make." 

In late April Mrs. Sanchez asked Teresa, 
“Cuando se mudan? Mayo? o Junio?” 

"No sabemos todavia..." the woman an- 
swered, Her husband hadn't decided yet 
which would be the best place for them to 
go to pick summer fruit. 


TrwE To FACE RESPONSIBILITY 


The problems of Polk's 25,000 citrus fruit 
pickers cannot all be solved locally. Some 
help from state and federal sources is neces- 
sary. 

However, Polk must not shrug off its share 
of responsibility for the deplorable condi- 
tions which exist here. Some problems can 
and should be solved at the local level. 

Citrus is one of the prime supports of the 
area's economy. Every Polk resident benefits, 
directly or indirectly, from the annual har- 
vest of 44,000 boxes of citrus fruit. Certainly, 
most Polk citizens use and enjoy oranges and 
grapefruit. 

Whoever profits from a situation must 
share the responsibility for it. Imperial Polk 
extracts the maximum possible benefits from 
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migrant labor. We must likewise exert maxi- 
mum effort to improve workers' lives. 

The hovels which are rented to farm 
laborers are intolerable. They can and must 
be eliminated. Stinking, unsafe shacks with 
exorbitant rental prices are an affront to the 
conscience of every Polk citizen. Their con- 
tinued existence lends a bitter after-taste to 
our morning juice. 

Minimum health and safety standards for 
rental property in the county should be en- 
acted by the County Commission. Strict en- 
forcement of such regulations could quickly 
end the current profiteering in human mis- 
ery. 
County commissionérs, by failure to take 
such steps, give approval to the shameless 
exploitation of helpless migrants. Polk is 
not ready for a complete minimum housing 
code to affect all homes in unincorporated 
areas. It should be possible, however, to en- 
act an interim ordinance applying only to 
rental units. 

Education is another area where local 
action can be effective. State and federal 
help is needed, but the initiative must come 
from the school system which must do the 
job. 

Because of the relatively long citrus sea- 
son, migrant children spend more time in 
Polk schools than in any other. This is 
where the problems must be faced. A re- 
cently announced vocational program for 
migrant youngsters is a step in the right 
direction. 

Many more steps are needed. Polk schools 
must develop complete programs for mi- 
grant children, programs designed to fit the 
average length of their stay. A special team 
of attendance officers is needed to improve 
the attendance patterns of migrant chil- 
dren while they are in Polk. 

Health services must be expanded. County 
immunization programs must be carried into 
migrant living quarters. Mobile units are 
needed to visit labor camps. Polk citizens 
must recognize that festering sores on mi- 
grant children are dangerous to the entire 
community. 

Efforts should be made to regain state aid 
for migrant health services, and requests 
for help should go to every appropriate fed- 
eral agency. 

Polk cannot solve all the problems of the 
migrant workers, but it can alleviate some 
of the worst ones. If we take our responsi- 
bility seriously at the county level there 
will be a greater likelihood of help from state 
and national sources. 

We have thrived on the sweat of the farm 
workers. Now it is time to pay the piper. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZES: MIGRANTS BEGIN 

STRUGGLE 
(By Ed Domaingue) 

In Polk County, the migrant worker is 
permanent resident on the lowest rung of 
the economic ladder. He is not there be- 
cause he wants to be, or because he likes 
it. 

Many Federal, state and local government 
programs have failed to reach him—partially 
because they have been content to offer 
scraps from the table of plenty as they did 
with the Negro; partially because public 
Officials can’t afford to offend the major 
money interests who would like to keep 
the migrant right where he is: at the bot- 
tom. 

With no one to turn to for assistance from 
outside, many migrants are now turning to 
the leaders rising from among their own 
ranks. There are finally appearing in Polk 
County and across the state, men and organi- 
zations gravely concerned about the prob- 
lems of the migrant. 

Until recently, the only agency in Polk 
County not responsible to local or state 
politico’s was the Christian Migrant Min- 

try. Headed jointly by an ordained min- 
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ister and a former migrant-worker crew 
chief, a goal has been set of power through 
community organization. 

Several months ago, Rueben 8. Mitchell, 
regional director for the Federal Office of 
Economic Opportunity-funded Community 
Action Migrant Program, appeared before 
the County Commission in Bartow and in- 
formed commissioners his organization 
would "appreciate" their cooperation. He 
asked for a vote of moral “support”; it was 
given. 

Mitchell said the organization was bring- 
ing its program into Polk County in an 
effort to help the county’s 25,000 migrant 
workers “better themselves" and to enable 
them to leave the migrant stream if they 
so desire. 

In South Florida, there are other migrant- 
oriented agencies and leaders grappling with 
the problems—Rodolfo Juarez, head of the 
Organized Migrants for Community Action 
and perhaps one of the first and most ef- 
fective of the former migrant laborers turned 
community o zers, and the federally- 
funded South Florida Migrant Legal Serv- 
ices Program. 

MINISTER, FORMER MIGRANT 


The Polk County Migrant Ministry is 
headed jointly by the Rev. Paul F. Wilson, 
an ordained minister, and Newlon Lloyd, 
a former migrant worker and crew chief 
who came to the United States from the 
Bahama Islands 14 years ago. 

Wilson and Lloyd have both been on the 
Migrant Ministry's payroll since December 
1968, shortly after the agency's work was 
partially funded by the board of the Na- 
tional Ministries. Other contributions come 
from local churches; memberships, and the 
Westminister Presbytery. 

Three years ago, the Migrant Minister 
moved away from service orientation, accord- 
ing to Wilson, in favor of community orga- 
nization—“in which the farm workers can 
identify and solve their own problems 
through their common strength.” 

The multi-faceted purpose of the group is 


Establish indigenous, democratic farm 
work associations which seek to define their 
own goals and uncover and develop leader- 
ship from within. 

Mediate between the farm worker com- 
munity and the various agencies and pro- 
grams available for counsel and guidance 
in all areas of private and community life. 

Support activities of self-help and com- 
munity improvement among the farm work- 
ers. 

Recrult, train, coordinate and supervise 
volunteers from the churches and commu- 
nity to assist in programs of social service 
and self-help. 

Dr. Herman F, Reissig of Lakeland, a con- 
sultant in Human Relations and strong sup- 
porter of the Migrant Ministry, said in the 
organization's application to the National 
Ministries: 


SHARE DECISIONMAKING 


“In terms of the farm workers, a greater 
measure of justice and opportunity will pre- 
vail as they are enabled to share in the de- 
cision-making about their destiny. Many will 
find new ways of achieving some of the most 
basic desires they have for personal and 
corporate fulfillment, especially as it relates 
to health, education, housing, home im- 
provement, public works facilities and job 
opportunities. 

“Many will find a new sense of dignity, as 
well as respect and admiration for their 
friends and fellow workers . .." he said. 

Wilson said, “The chief problem is that 
they (the migrants) are forced to reside out- 
side the mainstream of American life—they 
have no control over the programs directed 
at them. They lack the power, the voice and 
representation to help themselves. 
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“That leaves the farm worker with things 
being done for him, instead of doing the 
things himself," he said. 

Wilson and Lloyd function primarily in 
two different areas: the minister’s respon- 
sibility is to organize the middle-class sup- 
port necessary to fund and assist the min- 
istry’s program and Lloyd works primarily 
in community organization. 

Lloyd, for his part in the program, was 
overwhelmed when he first began his work 
here. The problem of organizing 25,000 mi- 
grant workers scattered across the country 
was staggering. 

As a result, the Migrant Ministry picked 
three principle target areas—Lake Hamilton, 
Haines City and Winter Haven. 

Two self-help groups have already been 
successfully organized in the Lake Hamilton- 
Haines City area. They are the Florida Farm 
Workers Organization with headquarters in 
Lake Hamilton and several hundred mem- 
bers and the Black Youth Organization for 
Power, an attempt to draw the young people 
into the organizational efforts. 

“Even though both organizations are pri- 
marily the results of the Polk County Chris- 
tian Migrant Ministry’s efforts,” Wilson said, 
“they have their own separate organizations 
and leaders, We can not dictate to them 
what they can and can not do.” 

“At times we might make suggestions or 
point out possible alternative forms of ac- 
tion, but the final decision rests with the 
members. They have to help themselves get 
what they want," Wilson said. 


SEVERAL BATTLES WON 


The Florida Farm Workers Organization 
has already won several battles for migrant 
farm workers in the Lake Hamilton area. 

Wilson said last year the organization de- 
cided it was interested in arranging work 
at the Lake Hamilton Packing House for the 
wives of several of the members. In the past, 
the employes of the packing house had all 
been white. Members of the farm workers 
organization were Black. 

“They got together with officials of the 
packing company and sat down and talked 
about the problems and what they wanted. 
As a result of the discussions two Blacks 
were hired by the company. 

“Things were pretty bad for a while and 
eventually the two women were fired, but 
not before a precedence was established—it 
was a major break-through for them,” Wil- 
son said. 

On another occasion, Black farm workers 
and migrants got upset over medical care for 
poor people at the Heart of Florida Hospital 
in Haines City. 

They wrote a letter to a hospital’s ad- 
ministrator and set up a meeting with him 
to provide him with an opportunity to pre- 
sent his side of the story. 

“Well, he attended the meeting and made 
an effort to interpret the hospital’s policy 
and to try and work out some of the prob- 
lems. These things-wouldn’t have happened 
if the workers hadn't banded together in a 
single community organization geared to im- 
proving their living and working condition,” 
Wilson said. 

The Florida Farm Workers Organization 
has also made initial strides forward in 
blending itself with the total Lake Hamil- 
ton Community. 

“One of the organization’s big concern was 
over the lack of recreational facilities for 
their children in the city, and particularly 
in their area. They set up a meeting with 
the mayor and city manager and everyone 
got together to discuss their problems. 

A MAJOR BREAKTHROUGH 

"The very fact that the mayor came down 
into the Black Community to meet with 
them and to deal with their own organiza- 
tion was a major breakthrough. 
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“They asked him for a playground and 
the mayor, to everyone’s surprise, said we 
already have one in the city. They have a 
very nice recreational area but in the past 
Blacks had been barred from using it. 

“Now they are allowed to use it two nights 
& week. It meant a great deal to those fami- 
lies living in the Lake Hamilton ghetto area," 
the minister said. 

Wilson said the organization's efforts to 
bring the people together to help themselves 
here are extremely important—“Polk County 
has the second highest concentration of mi- 
grant workers in the state. Palm Beach 
county is first, with 38,000." 

Both Wilson and Lloyd get angry when 
they talk of justice for the migrant in Polk 
County and both are quick to criticize both 
the law enforcement agencies responsible for 
enforcing the law and the court system. 

"They (the migrants and farm laborers) 
have to band together and demand that the 
laws on the books be enforced adequately. 

“There are three kinds of justice in Polk 
‘County—white to white; white to Black; and 
Black to Black. Many incidents aren't even 
investigated if they happen in a labor camp 
or a ghetto. If Sheriff's deputies bother to 
come at all when they are called, it takes 
them several hours to get there. 

"But the general attitude of the majority 
of people in Polk County must change, too. 
Even now, the migrant is still referred to as 
'those people down there' or 'it's just those 
people down in the quarters acting up again." 

"Everybody is responsible and everybody is 
going to have to act together to bring about 
the necessary changes," Wilson said. 

Both Wilson and Lloyd have indicated they 
are prepared to be tough if that is what's 
going to be necessary to get results. Both 
would prefer a different approach. 

"Everyone is concerned about oranges, we 
are concerned about people," Wilson said. 

Mitchell and the Community Action Mi- 
grant Program are new to Polk County—but 
they have long been active in Lee, Hendry 
and Collier Counties, In Collier County they 
were handed administration of the com- 
modities food distribution program by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity after local 
governmental officials refused to take re- 
“sponsibility. 

*...1It must be emphasized that the peo- 
ple whom we serve represent that segment 
of society who fear to protest or challenge— 
for they fear retaliation. Only as the vast 
majority of people become aware of the 
dramatic plight of the migrant and seasonal 
farm laborers, and become involved fully in 
both seeking and providing solutions to his 
problems, will truly long-range, massive and 
effective results be had," Mitchell told U.S. 
Senator George McGovern's (D-S.D.) Select 
Senate Investigating Committee in March of 
1968. 

Little has changed. 


RURAL MANPOWER PROGRAM 


The Community Action Migrant Program 
is primarily a rural manpower program, work- 
ing cooperatively with the private sector 
of the economy and industry in job train- 
ing, job placement and job development, ac- 
cording to Mitchell. 

What impact the program will haye in 
the coming months cannot be determined, 
but job training and placement will be es- 
sential in order to alleviate many of the 
probiems the migrant population is heir to. 

One leader though more than any other 
is rapidly coming to the forefront of migrant 
worker organizational efforts in the state. 
He is frequently compared to Cesar Chavez, 
who is a hero of epic proportions among 
grape-pickers in California. 

Rodolfo Juarez, head of the Organized 
Migrants in Community Action in South 
Florida, is a Mexican-American, a former 
migrant worker and farm laborer. 

Mexican-Americans comprise almost half 
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the state's population of migrant workers. 
Juarez's story is typical: 

"I was born in South Texas, in San Benito, 
and when I was about 15 I was sold. That's 
right. They came and got a whole group of 
us and told us there was a lot of money to 
make up North and over in Florida if we 
went along with them, and they'd take us 
and feed us. 

“I now know they got so much money 
from the growers for each body they brought 
up from Texas. Well, we were living like 
animals where we were, and getting prac- 
tically nothing for doing crop work in south 
Texas, so we thought, why not? 

"I was taken up to Indiana and Ohio to 
work on the farms there, and then we tried 
to break out, but it's hard. They tell you 
that you owe them for food and the trans- 
portation and the mattress on the floor you 
use for sleeping, and they tell you that if 
you try to leave, they'll get you thrown in 
jail and you'll never get out until you pay 
your bills. 

“How else can you pay them but by going 
back to work for them and when you do 
that, you have to eat and you have to sleep 
somewhere and a lot of the time there’s no 
work, until it's time to harvest, and so you're 
their property... 

m . Ill tell you the truth, a lot of 
migrants—you know, they're Mexican-Ameri- 
cans like me, or black people, and a few are 
white, yes, but not many—they're not aware 
of their rights, and they're scared and they 
should be. 

"Have you seen them patrolling some of 
those camps? The men will ride around with 
guns, and the crew leaders will herd people 
into the trucks to go picking. They stand 
them up and they look like cattle going to 
the market ..." 

Juarez's story is not a pretty one—but it 
is true and he has pulled himself out of the 
fields. His efforts now, unlike many migrants 
who escape, are aimed at assisting his broth- 
ers still trapped in the migrant stream. 

Organized Migrants in Community Action 
(OMICA) has drawn a picture of the struc- 
ture of poverty . . . denoting the reasons 
"... Why we have been living in the misery 
that we have been living in through genera- 
tion after generation." 

Citing the reasons for the migrant and 
farm workers poverty, OMICA has isolated 
these causes: 

Exclusion of farm workers from the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

No protection under Workmen's Compen- 
sation and Unemployment Compensation 
Laws. 

Importation of foreign labor. 

General exclusion of the very poor from 
participation in housing, small business and 
loan programs. 

Unconstitutional residency requirements 
for receiving welfare and health services. 

Discriminatory and humiliating welfare 
system. 

A lack of individual power. 

A lack of group power. 

Bad working conditions and low wages, 
creating а slave labor system which insures 
that the farm worker’s children will have to 
live the same way he did. 

A lack of hope in the ability to escape the 
migrant stream or the farm for a better way 
of life. 

But it is far easier to identify the prob- 
lems than to attempt to find the suitable 
solutions. 

STATE LEGAL SERVICES 


Among things needed to approach solu- 
tions, Wilson said, is for “South Florida Mi- 
grant Legal Services needs to become Florida 
Migrant Legal Services.” The OEO-funded 
organization employees 16 attorneys in the 
sugar cane and truck crop counties. It has 
been the subject of repeated assignation by 
Congressmen like Rep. Paul Rogers, himself 
& land baron. 
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It has been attacked by U.S. Sen. Spessard 
Holland, a staunch supporter of crop subsidy 
legislation’ which has seen $1.5 million in 
Federal money given carte blanche to U.S. 
Sugar Corporation of Clewiston in the past 
two years (1968 and '69), with lesser, but 
sizable lumps of Federal sweetener to other 
Sugar cooperatives. 

The Washingtonians frequently criticized 
the legal service organization's $800,000 an- 
nual budget, while handing out huge farm 
subsidies to the very companies and com- 
bines that help make the work of organiza- 
tions such as Florida Migrant Legal Services 
necessary. 

Legal aid is of primary significance in mak- 
ing a man feel he is a man—a citizen; pro- 
tected by law instead of victimized by it. 
A proposal that the Florida Bar Association 
take over a statewide legal aid program has 
been criticized because of the belief it would 
be staffed with young and inexperienced at- 
torneys who would be using the position only 
as a stepping-stone. 

Organizations like the Polk County Chris- 
tian Migrant Ministry; Community Action 
Migrant Program; South Florida Migrant 
Legal Services; and Organized Migrants in 
Community Action are on the right track—all 
attempting to organize the farm laborer into 
а cohesive group strong enough to fight for 
himself; strong enough to demand his rights; 
strong enough to be heard by the County 
Commission in Bartow, the Governor and 
State Legislature in Tallahassee, the Con- 
gress and the Senate of the United States in 
Washington. 

The road will not be easy. 


THE PINCH OF CONSCIENCE 


Every time the press explores migrant 
misery, growers react loudly and in unison. 
Their cries of "Unfair" and ''One-sided pic- 
ture" stretch all the way back to the publi- 
cation of John Steinbeck’s “Grapes of 
Wrath.” 

We can understand the dismay of the 
corporate farmer when his neighbors start 
equating him with Simon Legree. Growers, 
after all, are people. They are operating 
clean, honest businesses as well as they can. 
Few, if any, Polk citrusmen would deliber- 
ately or maliciously mistreat workers or deny 
food or education to children. 

The current system does exploit farm 
workers, but the system is older than most 
current growers. They did not create it— 
they inherited it. 

Why, then, should today’s big farmers re- 
act so defensively to the negative publicity? 
Obviously, if they did not feel responsible, 
they would not find it necessary to defend 
the indefensible conditions. 

Growers are not responsible for the cre- 
ation of the migrant exploitation, but they 
definitely must shoulder much of the blame 
for its continuance. This is where the con- 
science pinches, and it is why they are во 
vulnerable to the accusing fingers. 

With their representatives and lobbyists, 
the farmers and growers of Polk, Florida and 
the nation have fought tooth and nail against 
every legislative effort to improve the lot of 
their employes. Without their opposition the 
minimum wage, workmen’s compensation 
and other normal benefits would have come 
to the farm worker as to other laborers. 

By opposing these efforts, by deliberately 
seeking to exempt agricultural workers from 
protective labor legislation, growers have 
assumed full responsibility for the plight of 
their employes. 

Some grove owners would probably like to 
rid their conscience of its present burden. 
Unfortunately, these men could not sud- 
denly begin paying the minimum wage and 
offering other standard benefits to fruit 
pickers. Such a unilateral action would price 
the company’s product out of the competitive 
market. 
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The men of good conscience can, however, 
immediately cease their opposition to reform 
programs, Without grower and farmer ob- 
jections, the weight of public opinion would 
quickly carry corrective legislation through 
Congress, All companies would have to follow 
the provisions, so no individual grower 
would be unduly harmed. 

Naturally, the consumer will have to bear 
the cost of reform in increased prices. This 
is normal in a free enterprise system. Ameri- 
cans will not stop drinking orange juice be- 
cause of a price increase. 

Citrusmen who are sincere in their con- 
cern for the well-being of the pickers will 
not react defensively to this week's local and 
national publicity. Instead, they will ac- 
knowledge that problems exist and they will 
stop trying to block efforts for improvements. 

SoLUTIONS TO PROBLEM AVAILABLE 
(By Ed Domaingue) 

New bridges and roads must be constructed 
which the migrant and farm laborer can 
travel. There 1s & hopelessness in the cycle 
of poverty that cannot be eliminated 
through legislation alone. 

Vast quantities of time and money have 
been invested over the past decade in pro- 
grams aimed at helping the migrant worker 
and his family. 

But still there is poverty. 

The programs enacted have not been fu- 
tile; many will be essential to relieving the 
plight of the migrant. The failure has been 
in not going far enough, of not reaching the 
heart of the problem. 

Groundwork for the new roads has been 
laid, but the construction has not been 
completed. 

One of the problems is the migrant's lack 
of knowledge of aid available to him. 

COMMUNICATIONS INADEQUATE 

Conventional forms of communication fall 
short—as in cases where parents are told by 
School officials they must obtain a birth 
certificate before they can enroll their chil- 
dren in school. 

Taking officials at their words and unable 
to obtain a birth certificate, the parent as- 
sumes the child can not be enrolled. But 
this rule can be waived. 

Education and job training programs are 
good, In fact, they must be greatly expanded. 
Courses in food preparation, sanitation and 
money Management are essential. School as- 
sistance has been helpful, but is still only 
& beginning. 

Housing codes and sanitation require- 
ments are on the books in some areas, but 
they have not been effective in eliminating 
substandard housing. 

Health and welfare programs, particularly 
in the areas of food commodities and emer- 
gency medical service, are sufficient to sus- 
tain life and relieve some of the hunger 
pains, But they, like most things being of- 
fered, only treat the symptoms of misery. 

BASIC FRAMEWORK HERE 

The federal-state-local programs already 
in existence provide a basic framework for 
building the structure which will change 
living conditions of migrant workers. They 
provide the means to attack many of the 
problems, but are not solutions. 

Job training and development programs 
such as those being undertaken by the Com- 
munity Action Migrant Program must be 
expanded. 

Local business leaders could play a major 
role, With cooperation of businessmen in 
Polk County and throughout Florida, thou- 
sands of migrant workers can escape the 
cycle of poverty. 

Polk has many businesses in need of 
Skilled and semi-skilled laborers. More con- 
centrated efforts could be made on the local 
level to train the predominantly unskilled 
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migrants and provide them job opportuni- 
ties. 

The State Board of Health can do its share 
by stringently enforcing housing and sani- 
tation codes already enacted. Regulations 
which are weak and areas still unprotected 
will require new attention. 


HOUSING NEEDS IMPROVEMENT 

In the area of migrant housing, much 
work needs to be done, Regulations govern- 
ing migrant camps require reevaluation. New 
state legislation is probably needed to 
&chieve progress in this area. 

A dedicated effort by government, busi- 
ness, concerned citizens and the migrants 
themselves is essential to any long-range 
improvement. 

The nature of the migrant is of primary 
importance in improving conditions. They 
are nomadic, forced to wander from county 
to county and state to state with the change 
in seasons. They must move to work at all. 

In Florida, the fruit picking season gen- 
erally extends from November to mid-June. 
Work begins tapering off in mid-May and 
many workers are already on the road. 

Traditionally, in May, the migrant stream 
is winding its way through the Carolinas, 
and by June through Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York—where there is work 
until October. Then it's back to Florida 
again. 

MIGRANT'S WORST ENEMY 


The migrant's worst enemy in the past 
has been the need for this movement. But 
the nature of Florida agriculture tends to 
bring migrants back to the same area year 
after year. 

This has been good for the migrant and 
bad for industry and government in several 
ways. 

The length of the growing season in Flor- 
ida, particularly in Polk, where the citrus 
season is nine months long, has made this 
home for many migrant workers. 

With the growth of community organiza- 
tional efforts the desire to return to home 
ground has increased. 

The impact of this can not be under- 
estimated. 

Where federal and state programs make no 
effort to help the migrant, community orga- 
nizations do. They provide the pride of ac- 
complishment—and with power to effect 
change. 

Community organizations are just begin- 
ning to take hold throughout the state, but 
already many of the young migrants-turned- 
organizers point with a warning finger to the 
accomplishments of leaders like Cesar 
Chavez, a man of the soil responsible for 
organizing the grape pickers in Southern 
California and forcing bargaining with the 
industry. 

The signs are ominous to growers who have 
fought unionizing attempts in the past. The 
philosophy of the organizers is simple, In 
order for the migrant to be able to help him- 
self he needs power. Power only comes 
through group action. 

The migrant knows that in order to im- 
prove his life, basic changes are necessary. 
His working and living conditions must be 
brought up to standards comparable with 
the rest of America; he must be provided 
with steady year-round employment; and his 
wages must be increased. 

The pressure originating from these pio- 
neer organizational efforts has focused on 
several alternatives available now to change 
the life-style and condition of the migrant 
worker. While no one has offered a guess at 
which will prevail, almost everyone close to 
the migrant population contends vigorously 
that some change is inevitable soon. 

Two of the three alternatives can be im- 
plemented by the grower; the third, essen- 
tially a last resort, will be forced by the 
frustration of the migrants themselves. 
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SEVERAL OPPORTUNITIES 


The citrus grower in Polk County is in a 
unique position—the winds of change are 
sweeping his industry, but he still has sev- 
eral opportunities to choose his own future. 

The alternatives are: 

Mechanization of fruit and vegetable har- 
vesting, ending the migrant stream and forc- 
ing development of aggressive programs 
aimed at assimilating the migrant and farm 
laborer into the mainstream of American 
life. 

Grower-initiated programs to improve liv- 
ing and working conditions and to increase 
salaries of migrants. 

Leaving the situation as is and forcing 
great expanded pressure from the labor force 
itself and the ultimate appearance of union 
organizations. 

Most experts believe mechanization” will 
eventually come to Polk’s citrus industry. 
Intensive efforts are already being made to 
develop a functional organge and grapefruit 
picker which will reduce the need for mi- 
grant laborers. Effective implementation of 
this alternative is still several years away. 

Should mechanization occur, the citrus in- 
dustry would hire some former migrant 
workers to operate the harvesting machines 
and there would be a greatly diminished 
demand for fruit pickers. 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


With mechanization, the state and federal 
governments would be required to assure a 
large responsibility in developing educa- 
tional and job assistance programs to allow 
the migrant to be absorbed into society in 
productive capacities. 

Government initiated action in areas of 
minimum wage extension and workmen’s 
compensation coverage could force industry 
to quicken efforts toward mechanization. 

The second alternative provides the most 
immediate solution, but it requires a deci- 
sion by the citrus industry that the price of 
orange juice will go up. On the other hand, 
it may be the only way the industry will be 
&ble to discourage organizational efforts by 
migrants. 

The growers could increase wages, improve 
labor conditions in the groves, improve liv- 
ing conditions in labor camps and put pres- 
sure on authorities responsible for health, 
sanitation and housing code enforcement. 

Growers, through their own organizations, 
could lobby for inclusion of migrant work- 
ers under provisions of the Unemployment 
Compensation Act and Workmens Compensa- 
tion laws. They could make giant strides in 
arranging year around employment for the 
migrant and could participate in improved 
&nd more effective social services for migrant 
families. 

UNIONS WILL APPEAR 


The third alternative—doing nothing— 
means the pressure from the bottom will 
continue to build. As the pressure grows, 
almost inevitably a situation similar to the 
one that made national headlines in South- 
ern California will occur in Florida. 

Workers are discontent; they are beginning 
to become aware of Chavezs’ success in Cali- 
fornia. Community action program officials 
here and across the state indicate strongly 
the mood of the migrant is changing. Labor 
organizers, after a long lull, are again show- 
ing interest in Florida’s farm workers. 

Should the migrant become organized the 
pressure placed on the industry might be 
overwhelming. 

From the migrant’s point of view unioniza- 
tion may hold the only answer to problems 
which have frustrated and beaten him for 
many years. 

The course chosen depends on the growers 
and the harvesters; on the action or inac- 
tion by federal and state governments; and 
the actions of concerned individuals who 
have the power to bring about changes. 
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Only one thing is certain—the migrant 
worker and his living conditions are headed 
for & confrontation and the confrontation 
will lead to change ... one way or another. 

FAMILIES WAGE UPHILL BATTLE To ESCAPE 
STREAM 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Trammell and Mr. 
and Mr. Benjamin Farmer have a lot in com- 
mon: They are migrant workers, they want 
& better life for themselves and their chil- 
dren. 

Mr. and Mrs. Trammell are both 24 years 
old. They live in Lake Hamilton. They were 
born into the migrant stream and they are 
fighting with every weapon they have to get 
out. 

Mr. and Mrs, Benjamin Farmer are both 26 
years old. They live in Eloise. Benji Farmer 
had a brief respite from picking fruit; he 
served a tour of duty in the Navy, discovered 
& better life, wants some of it for himself 
and his family. 

Mary Jean and Raymond Trammell are 
much better off than most young migrant 
worker families, even though they are Negro 
and believe much of their plight is caused by 
their race. 

They both have high school educations— 
rare for migrant workers, even rarer for the 
children of migrant workers. They both have 
a flerce determination to ecsape the migrant 
stream and are doing something about it. 

The Farmers, both white, are still looking 
for a way to escape. They, too, were born into 
the nomadic life, but they weren’t fortunate 
enough to graduate from high school. They 
were forced to quit school so they could work 
in the fields alongside their parents. 

"Picking fruit is like a disease," Benji 
Parmer says. “You can never get enough 
money saved to get out, It’s like a trap you 
never get out of. 

“I want to get out, but I don’t know how. 
The only possible way I see is to go back up 
North. We are going to try our best to get 
out. I've done some selling and repairing of 
television sets.and someday I want to own 
my own shop." 

Mary Jean Trammell's determination for 
a better life has stood her well in the past— 
she was one of the first Negro women ever 
to work in the Lake Hamilton Packing House. 

She got the job—and the racial problems 
that ensued—through the efforts of the Polk 
County Christian Migrant Ministry and its 
subsidiary organization Florida Farm Work- 
ers Organization, based in Lake Hamilton. 

She is not afraid to fight for what she 
wants. In April, Mrs. Trammell enrolled in 
an IBM Keypunch course being given by an 
evening school in Lakeland. 

The course requires that she attend 
classes two nights a week. It costs $350— 
steep for the Trammell’s, but worth it if it 
becomes the key to the door that will let 
them find a better life, 

"We've tried to get out before. I worked 
in the Lake Hamilton Packing House. I was 
the first Black to ever work there. It was 
terrible. I hope I never have to go through 
that experience again,” she said. 

It's tough to get out. 

“It takes all our money just to pay our 
bills, You don’t make anything and you 
don't have anything to waste," Mrs. Tram- 
mell says. 

"I dream all the time of better things to 
come for myself and my family. I have a 
hope and I have set a goal. I'm going to at- 
tain that goal one way or another.” 

When you listen to Mary Jean and Ray- 
mond Trammell and to Benji Farmer and his 
wife, their determination is absolute. 

"I'm sick and tired of looking at oranges," 
Mrs. Farmer says, “You pick oranges, but 
you can't afford to buy them. They cost 69 
cents & dozen in the store, but you can sure 
bet you don't get no 69 cents for picking 
them." 
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CHANGES ARE INEVITABLE 


Changes on the migrant scenes are as 
inevitable as they are desirable. 

After decades of neglect and exploitation, 
the workers themselves have begun to real- 
ize that they, like most other American 
laborers, could band together for mutual 
benefit. As this organization movement 
grows, our own citrus companies will begin to 
feel pressure. 

Their reaction will spell the difference 
between a smooth, industry-wide transition 
or a long, bloody series of strikes and boy- 
cotts. Either way, changes will come which 
will allow the farm worker to join the main- 
stream of American life. 

In spite of the knee-jerk negative reac- 
tions of some industry leaders, the worker 
organization movement will grow. The in- 
spiration of Cesar Chavez’ California grape 
strike and boycott is incalculable. After years 
of seemingly hopeless struggle, Chavez is 
now winning union contracts for his peo- 
ple—contracts which cover working condi- 
tions and pesticide restrictions as well as 
wages. 

This example is not lost on Polk's citrus 
workers. Leaders are now developing who 
will be able to capitalize on the broad public 
sympathy which already exists for the fruit 
pickers. When the workers are sufficiently 
strong to institute a Chavez-style strike and 
boycott, the effect on the industry could be 
catastrophic. 

Growers and public officials must under- 
stand that these are the only alternatives: 
orderly changes or chaotic changes. Serfdom 
is already several hundred years out of date; 
it cannot last much longer. The end of this 
decade will see the end of the migrant stream 
as we know it, one way or another. 

Among the necessary changes will be in- 
creased mechanization. Other industries 
have found better methods when their pool 
of cheap, docile labor vanished. Citrus will 
do likewise, Fewer workers will be needed, 
and they will receive higher wages. 

Many migrants will drop out of the stream, 
seeking a more permanent life. State and 
federal help may be essential to help these 
families make the transition successfully. 
Housing and employment will have to be 
found or created, or else the welfare rolls will 
soar. 

Mechanization, stability, higher wages and 
other benefits will come into the life of the 
migrant worker. We hope the employers and 
public officials will help, not hinder, efforts 
to attain these changes. 

Polk need not be wracked by disruption 
and distrust. Workers, officials, employers 
and civic leaders, working together, can help 
fruit pickers without ruining the industry. 
We have the opportunity to lead the state 
and nation toward the solutions for age-old 
migrant problems. 

Let us begin. 

MIGRANT Storm: EXPOSURE “Bras” CLAIMS 

DISPUTED 
(By Ed Domaingue) 

The Polk County Christian Migrant Min- 
istry and a Democratic candidate's Secretary 
of State Friday disputed charges that reports 
on the plight of the migrant worker on NBC 
last night and in The Ledger this week were 
“biased,” 

Newlon Lloyd, co-director of the Migrant 
Ministry said, “The growers feel they were 
cut down on the special, but really NBC did 
them a service by not showing the worst con- 
ditions.” 

Stan Tait, seeking the Democratic party's 
nomination for Secretary of State, said, 
"Florida should hang its head 1n shame." 

Controversy over the television news spe- 
cial, "Migrant: An NBC White Paper," tele- 
cast Thursday evening, is sweeping the state. 

Critics, including Gov. Claude Kirk and 
Secretary of Agriculture Doyle Conner, have 
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charged conditions depicted did not present 
а true picture of the migrant worker's living 
and working conditions. 

Lloyd, a former migrant fruit picker and 
labor crew chief himself said, "Every day I 
run across problems right here in Polk Coun- 
ty worse than NBC showed. It could have 
been stronger, but in the final analysis, I 
think it was a great show." 

In answer to charges both the show and 
The Ledger failed to present "both sides of 
the story," the Rev. Paul Wilson coordinator 
of the Migrant Ministry here, said: 

“What is the other side of a hungry baby? 
What 1s the other side af 15-year-old boy like 
Jackson Bowers or a middle-aged couple so 
beaten down they can't do anything to help 
themselves? 

"I don't think the show was biased. I do 
think that the fact one-third of the show 
was filmed in Polk County should give us all 
а great deal to think about," Wilson said. 

Lloyd and Wilson were both with Martin 
Carr and his NBC television crew during 
filming of “Migrant.” Tait said, "Bravo to 
NBC and The Ledger for having enough guts 
to call a spade a spade on the migrant 
problem. 

"Florida should hang its head in shame," 
he sald. 

He said he hoped the NBC documentary 
and The Ledger's special report would “shock 
us into doing something” about the mi- 
grant’s plight. 

“As long as the lobbyists call the shots on 
migrant reform legislation, as long as poli- 
ticlans go along with the theory that profits 
are more important than people, I don’t see 
much hope that anything will be done.” 

Tait used the occasion to strike out at one 
of his opponents, state Sen. Richard Stone. 

“If Sen. Stone was watching, I wonder how 
proud he is of the fact that during the last 
Legislature he single-handedly killed the 
only bill put forth to help the migrant 
worker. 

“I wonder if he is proud of the fact that 
he switched his vote in committee to kill 
the bill to bring migrants under the Work- 
men's Compensation Act," Tait said. 

The candidate said, "I've got a suggestion 
to settle this dispute quickly. Let those who 
Say it was biased and untrue try living the 
life of a migrant for just one week. 

"Let them work in the fields with migrants, 
eat what the migrants eat, sleep where the 
migrants sleep, then let them tell us how 
good the migrant has 1t," he sald. 

Republican U.S. Senate candidate Harrold 
Carswell felt otherwise. 

Carswell said, "Again the Northern liberal 
press has invaded our state in an attempt to 
run our lives. The NBC program on migrants, 
narrated by that prejudiced liberal, Chet 
Huntley, who considers our President ‘shal- 
low’ is another example of the Northern pow- 
er barons constant attack on the conservative 
South.” 

“Certainly Florida has a problem with its 
migrants," he said, “This vital labor force is 
accompanied by the same problems from 
(U.S. Sen. Edmund) Muskie’s (D-Me.) Maine 
to (Sen. Alan) Cranston’s (R-Cal.) Califor- 
nia, 

“For more than 20 years newspapers of 
Florida have documented the attendant 
problems of housing, education and insecu- 
rity of migrants. Over the years, 27 separate 
federal agencies have swarmed over the prob- 
lem like ѕо many bureaucratic bugs—but 
still the problem exists,” he said. 

Carswell charged that the show was biased 
because “. . . the NBC crew refused to film 
the improvements.” 

The TV show, as The Ledger's special re- 
port had earlier in the week, featured several 
Polk County migrant fruit pickers. 

Jackson Bowers, one of those featured, 
had lived with his family in Eloise for several 
months. He quit school because he felt he 
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wasn't like other kids, because he thought 
he was a bum. - 

Bowers and his family, along with Ernest 
Jarvis, a 39-year-old Auburndale fruit 
picker who looks 15 years older, were not in 
Polk County when attempts to locate them 
for reaction to the show were made Friday. 

The Bowers family and Jarvis were reported 
in Michigan, picking fruit and vegetables. 
Neighbors said they left several weeks ago. 

Benjamin Farmer, his wife and five chil- 
dren, however, did not follow the stream this 
year. They watched themselves on television 
and read about themselves in the newspaper 
from their home in Eloise. : 

Farmer, 26, said Friday he was “scared” 
for himself and his family. 

He said, “After the show was over, I was 
glad I had told the truth, as I have had to 
live it. I hope that people will get the right 
idea that there are some of us who can help 
ourselves and others who can’t. 

“Now I am worried about the big growers 
and the others in power for fear they will try 
to harm me or my family.” Farmer said. 

John Ramsom, a retired 74-year-old fruit 
picker, said, “It was a heap of a show. It 
was on the right track to getting something 
done. I just hope I live to see it.” 

Ramsom picked fruit for 22 years. He lives 
in Auburndale and was a neighbor of Jarvis’ 
on Hobbs Lane, where a five-foot by 12-foot 
roach-infested shack rents for $15 or $20 per 
week. 

A Winter Haven woman who works in the 
Florence Villa section of the city and often 
comes in contact with migrant workers said. 
"It was & true picture and no lies in that. 

"But you can find worse housing than was 
Shown on television in the Peasville section 
of Winter Haven. What I want to know is 
what wil happen now?" she asked. 

There were many people who expressed 
shock over the conditions portrayed. Some 
wanted to know what they could do to help 
the migrant. 

Mrs. Jean Bryson of Lakeland called The 
Ledger Thursday. 

She asked The Ledger to launch & cam- 
paign to collect second-hand clothes and 
toys for the young migrant children de- 
scribed both by the paper and during the 
NBC telecast. 

"I live in a nice home and I've never been 
hungry, I just want to do something to help. 
I have been making my children read the 
series to see how good off they are," she said. 

The owner of a beauty shop, Mrs. Bryant 
said Friday, "Until The Ledger's stories and 
the television show, many of my customers 
didn't even know what is was like here. They 
were shocked at some of the conditions de- 
scribed.’ 

She said, “I believe every bit of it. I believe 
those people are desperate. When I was 
young in junior high school, some migrant 
children were in my classes. They came to 
school hungry, without shoes 1n tbe winter— 
things haven't changed at all.” 

The mother of three children, she said 
Jackson Bowers' appearance on television 
last night upset her. 

"He semed to be about the same size as my 
12-year-old son. He could have been my lit- 
tle boy. It really tore me up," she said. 

Mrs. Bryant, however, was not the only 
local resident concerned over what she could 
do to help the county's 25,200 migrant 
workers. 

A registered nurse and a medical assist- 
ant visited The Ledger offices Friday after- 
noon and said they and a doctor they worked 
for were interested in giving up their day 
off to operate a free clinic for migrant work- 
ers. 
They said the doctor had suggested the 
project and they were all “extremely enthu- 
Silastic about it." They inquired who they 
could contact to assist them with making 
the arrangements. 
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Chuck Woodson, executive secretary of the 
Lakeland United Fund, also expressed con- 
cern over the plight of the migrant worker. 

"I can't help but feel that we have a re- 
sponsibility to be concerned ... I am one 
Of those who! was vaguely aware they were 
here, just as there are other people here at 
the poverty level, but I didn't really know 


anything of their living or working condi- 
tions. 

“You are concerned about it, you know 
about it, but you don't really address your- 
self toit . . ." he said. 


DELETIONS MADE In TV SHOW 


New YorkK.—National Broadcasting Com- 
pany Officials, following an angry meeting 
with representatives of the Coca Cola Com- 
pany altered an N.B.C. documentary on mi- 
grant farm workers before the program was 
broadcast over the N.B.C. television network 
Thursday night. 

Coca Cola was represented in the report as 
one of the contributors to the marginal con- 
ditions under which migrant citrus workers 
live and labor in Florida. An addition and a 
deletion in the script of the program, en- 
titled, "Migrant—an NBC White Paper," were 
made late Thursday afternoon, according to 
its producer Martin Carr. 

Carr said, “The pressure from Coke was 
enormous." 

Reuven Frank, president of N.B.C. News, 
said “There was no pressure. They (Coca 
Cola representatives) brought us facts we did 
not have before. We heard them out. 

"After they left, we felt maybe we had 
singled them out for blame in a situation 
where sO many companies are involved. We 
removed the onus from them.” 

Frank said that “We made no promises” to 
the Coca Cola representatives. He character- 
ized the meeting, which was also attended by 
Julian Goodman, president of N.B.C., as “an- 
gry. They expressed themselves," he said. 

The alterations involved two statements 
made by Carr on the program's track. At one 
point he is shown interviewing a woman who 
lives in à shack near a citrus grove, and the 
woman asserts that the shack is owned by 
Coca Cola. Over her voice, Carr added this 
phrase, “Coca Cola 1s. at work оп a major plan 
which it claims will correct the failings it 
has found in its citrus operation." 

At another point in the program, Carr as- 
serts that Coca Cola and other “giants” of 
the Florida citrus industry, "set the stand- 
ards for citrus workers in Florida together 
with smaller growers." This was deleted. 
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HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, for a 3-week 
period starting June 22, I sponsored an 
intern program for outstanding seniors 
from public and private high schools in 
the Eighth District of Maryland. Forty- 
five students came to Capitol Hill every 
day for an intensive orientation in 
the operation in Government. In addi- 
tion to their attendance at seminars 
with leaders from all branches of 
Government, the students were priv- 
ileged to attend guest lectures with other 
prominent men in Government among 
whom were my distinguished colleagues, 
Mr. GERALD Forp, Mr. Morton, Mr. Sisk, 
and Mr. Ораш, those distinguished 
Members of the other body, Mr. MATHIAS 
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and Mr. Baym, former Supreme Court 
Justice Tom Clark, Mr. James Farmer, 
Gov. Nils Boe, and Mr. George Schultz. 
Complementing this valuable experience 
was the time the students spent investi- 
gating, in research groups, certain issues 
pending before Congress. Their findings 
were presented to me and I would like to 
submit, ss a valuable contribution to the 
9156 Congress, two of these outstand- 
ing papers. The first place paper is “A Re- 
port on Water Pollution," and the second 
place paper is "Presidential Authority in 
Foreign Affairs." 
The papers follow: 
REPORT ON WATER POLLUTION 


(Prepared by Robert Awkward, Glenn Bower, 
Phyllis Kaplan, Martha Reed, Elizabeth 
Richardson, and Miriam Smallhout) July 
10, 1970 
Environmental Pollution Panel of the Pres- 

ident's Science Advisory Committee, Novem- 

ber 1965: “Pollution touches us all. We are at 
the same time polluters and sufferers from 
pollution. Today, we are certain that pollu- 
tion adversely affects the quality of our lives. 
In the future, it may affect their duration.” 


PROLOG 


The purpose of this paper is (1) to ex- 
amine the significance of the problem of 
water pollution, (2) to identify the role of 
modern technology as the primary pollutor, 
(3) to render the logic of technological water 
pollution, (4) to analyze the inherent inabil- 
ity of the status quo to deal effectively with 
the problem of water pollution in terms of 
the technological profit incentive, (5) to 
determine the debilitative effects of water 
pollution on the environment, (6) to analyze 
alternative methods of water pollution con- 
trol, and (7) to recommend, on the basis of 
the previous investigations, an effective and 
practical means of controlilng water pollu- 
tion: 

Water pollution can be defined as any 
unfavorable alteration of rivers, streams, 
estuaries, lakes, or any other source of water 
which impairs the quality of water for maxi- 
mum use in the overall public interest. In 
1965, former President Lyndon B. Johnson 
identified the bulk of pollutants as the 
“technological wastes—the by-products of 
growth, industry, agriculture, and science.” 

These “technological wastes” have been 
divided into eight categories by the 
ment of the Interior's Water Quality Ad- 
ministration. (1) Oxygen-demanding wastes 
result from domestic sewage and from in- 
dustrial wastes of plant and animal origin 
such as food processing, paper mill produc- 
tion, and tanning. (2) Disease causing agents 
consist of infectious organisms which sur- 
face and ground water carry from cities, in- 
stitutions, and certain industries such as 
tanning and meat packing. (3) Plant nutri- 
ents, such as nitrogen and phosphorus, 
which support and stimulate the growth of 
aquatic life such as algae, are other wastes. 
These are exuded in large quantities from 
sewage, certain industrial wastes, and drain- 
age from fertilized lands. (4) Synthetic-or- 
ganic chemicals result from detergents, or- 
ganic pesticides, synthetic industrial chemi- 
cals, and the wastes from their manufac- 
ture. (5) Inorganic chemicals and mineral 
substances including metal salts, acids, solid 
matter and many other chemical compounds 
constitute a major discharge from mining 
and manufacturing processes, oil field opera- 
tions, agricultural practices, and natural 
sources. (6) Sediments, particles of soils, 
sands, and minerals, wash down from pared 
areas of communities and construction proj- 
ects. (7) Radioactive substances are dis- 
charged in mining and processing of radio- 
active ores, the use of refined radioactive 
materials in power reactors, from use for 
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industrial, medical, and research purposes, 
and from fallout following nuclear weapons 
testing. (8) Heat results from the tremen- 
dous volumes of water used by power plants 
and industry from cooling. 

I. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM OF 

WATER POLLUTION 

The significance of the problem of water 
pollution rests on an assessment of the pres- 
ent situation and a speculative analysis of 
the probability of a future crisis if more 
stringent regulations are not imposed. 

The present problem of water pollution, 
resulting primarily from the pouring of 500 
million pounds of solid wastes into United 
States waterways each year, spurred Presi- 
dent Johnson, in 1965, to declare that “every 
major river system is now polluted."* Three 
major facets of technology produce wastes 
which contribute to the magnitude of this 
problem. These are urban population growth, 
industrial growth, and agricultural growth. 

In the area of urban population growth 
which results in an increase in domestic 
wastes, the inadequacy of treatment plants 
and sewage systems is appalling. Ten percent 
of municipal wastes receive no treatment at 
all; twenty-two percent receive only pri- 
mary treatment which removes no more than 
one-third of the pollutants; and thirty-four 
percent receive secondary treatment which 
still does not completely purify the water. 
Furthermore, communities with combined 
sewer systems, even if treatment plants are 
otherwise adequate, incur serious over-flow 
pollution when storms or heavy rains over- 
whelm the capacity of the treatment plants. 
These serious inadequacies in both quantity 
and quality of domestic sewage systems ac- 
count for the three hundred percent increase 
over the last century in disposal of poorly 
treated municipal wastes, 

Industrial growth has resulted not only in 
an increase in waste tonnage, but in the de- 
velopment of new and complex types of 
wastes. The following chart demonstrates 
that most industrial wastes are not even 
treated. Furthermore, those which are treated 
may not necessarily receive the adequate 
quality of treatment. 


{Industry and percentage without treatment] 


Corn and Wheat Milling... 
Distillery 
Food Processing 


Natural Gas Compression 
Photography 

Poultry Processing 

Pulp and Paper 


Tanning Leather. 
Textiles 


Studies and surveys by the United States 
Public Health Service recently indicate that 
the amount of organic industrial wastes, 
treated and untreated, now going into Unit- 
éd States waterways is equivalent to raw 
sewage from one hundred sixty million per- 
sons. This height of waste disposal repre- 
sents an increase of one thousand percent 
over the last century. 

Industry continues to produce, at an 
astounding rate, new chemical wastes, for 
which treatment is unknown. The production 
of these chemical wastes increased forty per- 
cent between 1947 and 1960, and now ranks 
fourth in terms of total assets and fifth in 
terms of sales. Each year, increasing amounts 
of these wastes at our water supply intakes 
become more threatening because neither 
sewage nor water treatment plants remove 


Footnotes at end of chapter. 
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them, thus allowing them to reach the con- 
sumer. 

The significance of the problem of radio- 
active wastes resulting from industry, is 
predominantly speculative. Data provided by 
the United States Public Health Service na- 
tional water quality network show radioac- 
tivity in the Nation's lakes and streams well 
below the safe level of concentration. Yet, 
additional deposits of this material could 
pose a future threat. 

Finally, in the area of industry, heat pol- 
lution constitutes a significant and damag- 
ing force, As cited previously, industrial 
growth has been phenomenal. With this 
growth, the demand for water to aid in the 
cooling process has been equally great. In 
addition the demand for electric power, the 
production of which results in tremendous 
thermal wastes, will also contribute to the 
problem of heat pollution which presently 
threatens aquatic life. 

Pollution resulting from agricultural 
wastes is particularly significant in three 
major areas—chemical wastes, animal 
wastes, and sediment and silt. 

The use of chemicals in agriculture has 
crescendoed to the point of virtual universal- 
ity. In 1943, only one synthetic organic in- 
secticide was on the market, and its use 
was strictly limited, Today, more than two 
hundred chemicals, available in thousands 
of different formulations, are used by most 
crop growers. Most of these run directly 
off into the water. In addition, “production 
of synthetic pesticides and other agricultural 
chemicals amounted to nearly seven hun- 
dred million pounds and most of this pro- 
duction was used by United States farmers. 
Synthetic fertilizers reached a production 
point of 4,430,000 tons in 1950. Liquid fer- 
tilizers amount to 710,000 tons in 1954-1955. 
Lime, another agricultural chemical, is esti- 
mated to average about 20 to 25 million 
tons annually." з Stream pollution from agri- 
cultural fertilizers is becoming a problem of 
national significance, River pollution, also 
significant, is evidenced by the fact that 
"DDT has been found in Lake St. Clair, the 
Detroit River, the Mississippi at Quincy, Ill., 
and at New Orleans, in the Missouri River 
&t Kansas City, and in the Columbia at 
Bonneville Dam." * Pesticides also constitute 
a significant pollution problem, “Over 45,000 
pesticide formulations are registered for sale 
with the Department of Agriculture.” 5 

Growth in agriculture has resulted in a 
proportional increase in farm animals. and 
the concommitant wastes. The problem is 
particularly acute in concentrated areas of 
animal growing, where direct pollution re- 
sults to streams, as well as indirect pollu- 
tion in the form of surface runoff and un- 
derground seepage. 

Sediment and silt are the final two signifi- 
cant forms of pollution resulting from agri- 
culture. Sediment, produced by erosion, is 
the most extensive pollutant of surface wa- 
ters. Suspended solids loadings reaching wa- 
ters are at least seven hundred times the 
loadings from sewage discharge. Silt, the in- 
organic solids transported by a stream either 
in suspension, in the current, or moving 
along the stream bed, is a major deterrent 
to the most effective development of the 
water resources In the United States. 

All three major areas of technological 
growth—urban population growth, industrial 
growth, and agricultural growth—result in 
significant land drainage pollution prob- 
lems. “Each year additional millions of 
acres of land are withdrawn for use for 
streets, bighways, airports, housing, and 
runoff is nearly 100%, and all is accumulated 
deposits, oils, organic matter, trash, soil, in- 
dustrial dusts, Insecticides, and pesticides." * 

In conclusion, technological growth in 
the areas of urban population growth, indus- 
trial growth, and agricultural growth, has 
produced a devastating swelling in both the 
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scope and depth of previously existing water 
pollution problems. 

The physical manifestations of this en- 
vironmental atrocity are stupendous. J. I. 
Bregman and Sergei Lenormand considered 
this area and concluded that, "One of the 
visible signs of an aging lake is an over- 
growth of weeds and algae, forming green 
scum which turns crystal waters into pea 
soup. Slimy, stinking masses pilé up on 
beaches, clog water treatment filters, and de- 
Stroy aquatic life. When teamed with indus- 
trial wastes and raw municipal sewage they 
are a hazard to health. For this reason, 
beaches in New ‘York, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin have been closed. . . . Lake Erie, 
the shallowest and most polluted of the five 
Great Lakes, is already, in an aquatic coma. 
To live along its shores is to know the stink 
of slime, dead fish, human excrement—the 
smell of death. ... The major contribu- 
tion to this enormous contamination is made 
by industry pouring wastes into every ma- 
jor stream emptying into Lake Erle . . . De- 
troit alone pours 1.5 billion gallons of wastes 
and sewage into its waterway each day. The 
bacterial count in the Cuyahoga, which flows 
through Akron and Cleveland for a double 
dosage of industrial garbage, has been meas- 
ured at a rate four times the level expected 
in a stream of raw sewage. The stream is so 
clogged with debris, oil, and flammable 
chemicals that its waters have been labelled 
as a fire hazard! Mayor Chester Kowal, on a 
cruise up the Buffalo River, said, “The stink 
was overpowering, unbelievable, and disgust- 
ing.” * Thus, the technical measurement of 
gallons and tons becomes the physical real- 
ity of sludge and gunk. 

The probability of a future water pollution 
crisis if more stringent regulations are not 
imposed is based on the causal link between 
growth and waste increase. 

J. I. Bregman and Sergei Lenormand, au- 
thorities on pollution, indicated that, “In 
isolation, the relatively novel, lethal sources 
of contamination would rarely cause a pub- 
lic hazard. The character of . . . water con- 
tamination, however, has been radically al- 
tered by the enormous rate of urbanization, 
industrialization, and transportation. When 
concentrated in a regional airshed or water- 
way, its magnitude—a consequence of gar- 
gantuan material demands and a collosal ir- 
responsibility of our vital resources—can be 
catastrophic.”* Thus, the link between 
growth and pollution assures future devasta- 
tion in terms of present controls. 

Specific speculative analysis indicates that 
in all areas of technological growth—urban 
population growth, industrial growth, and 
agricultural growth—wastes will proportion- 
ately increase with the rate of expansion. 

Municipal wastes, resulting from urban 
population growth, will, in increased volumes, 
be dumped into the nations waterways in the 
future. “If we do not accelerate our present 
rate of municipal treatment plant construc- 
tion, given the projected urban growth for 
1980, the municipal sewage discharge in that 
year will be equivalent to the untreated waste 
produced by a population of 114 million.* 

An overwhelming increase in industrial 
wastes will also characterize the next decade. 
In the area, of organic industrial wastes, “By 
1975, industry is expected to double the pro- 
duction attained in 1950. This would indi- 
cate a possible doubling of present organic 
wastes by 1980.20 Wastes from new chemicals 
will increase as the production and demand 
for them goes up. “1963 sales are expected to 
double by 1975." * Thermal pollution, if un- 
checked, will proportionately increase with 
the growth of industry. The need for water 
to aid in the cooling process and to provide 
electric power will result in phenomenal us- 
ages of water. “Unless controls are effected, 
this could mean an increase in heat pollu- 
tion of more than 100% in the next ten 
years." 12 
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In the area of agricultural wastes, the use 
of chemicals and an increase in animal wastes 
will result in significant pollution over the 
next two decades. In the March 1961 issue of 
“Chemical and Engineering News,” a ten-fold 
increase in pesticide output was projected for 
the next twenty years. Furthermore, “The use 
of agricultural fertilizers wil undoubtedly 
continue its growth as new lands are put 
into use and as more intensive farming prac- 
tices become profitable." = In addition, ani- 
mal raising must necessarily increase with & 
growing population which demands meat. 
Thus, feedlot wastes will also increase. 

Finally, silt and sediment, which charac- 
terize all three types of technological water 
pollution, "can be expected to increase at a 
very substantial rate on the basis of projected 
industrial growth and power demands,” + 

In inclusion, the present level of techno- 
logical water pollution is already debilitat- 
ing, but a devastating increase is assured if 
more stringent regulations are not imposed. 
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ington, D.C., 1963, page 15 
II. THE DIVERSITY, SIGNIFICANCE, AND COMPLEX- 

ITY OF INDUSTRIAL WASTES 
Introduction 

The tremendous volume of domestic sew- 
age does not constitute as much of a threat 
&s industrial wastes because its qualities are 
basically uniform, and the method of solu- 
tion, although not universally implemented, 
has been established. Contrastiy, industrial 
pollutants are diverse in both physical char- 
acteristics and origin. Thus, control of these 
wastes necessarily requires numerous spe- 
cific measures designed to deal with the 
unique wastes. In recognition of this com- 
plexity, the following section is intended to 
analyze the characteristics and origins of 
these wastes and establish their significance. 

Industry is the greater user of water. It 
currently uses 160 billion gallons of water 
a day in its production processes, including 
the generation of electric power by streams. 
Twenty years from now industry will be 
demanding close to 400 billion gallons of 
water a day. It takes 770 gallons of water 
per day to refine a barrel of petroleum, 200,- 
000 gallons to make a ton of viscose rayon, 
and 600,000 gallons to make a ton of syn- 
thetic rubber. The polluting capability of 
industry has reached astounding proportions 
and continues to grow. 

The pollution problem is actually as old 
as civilization—even cave man dumped his 
Wastes into streams. The industrial revolu- 
tion greatly increased man’s ability to con- 
taminate his environment. Industrialization 
helped to alleviate conditions of poverty and 
starvation, but lowered the quality of water 
resources. As industry's pollution capabili- 
ties increased, nature's compensating proc- 
ess was often overwhelmed. Industrialization 
not only contaminated water, but prevented 
other than man-made methods of restora- 
tion. 

In an average year industry's water intake 
is 20% of that of all society. After this water 
is used for industrial purposes, some is re- 
turned to our streams and rivers without 
adequate treatment. Further, water con- 
tamination results from industry's dis- 
charge of certain damaging chemicals, in- 
cluding many compounds whose effects are 
unknown, Other causes of industrial pollu- 
tion are the addition to water of oils, phenols 
which bring taste and odor problems, phos- 
phorous or nitrogen which over enriches the 
waters, and dissolved solids. Power plants 
add heat to streams, damaging aquatic life 
and promoting the growth of algae. An esti- 
mate of the approximate magnitude of in- 
dustry’s contribution to pollution is that 
the nation’s businesses would have to spend 
32 billion dollars by the year 2000 to ade- 
quately improve its water conservation effort. 

The pulp and paper industry 

No. Industry has had more trouble because 
of river pollution than the pulp and paper 
industry. United States production of paper 
has more than doubled in the past two dec- 
&des. Some pulp and paper producers have 
taken steps to make their output harmless, 
but others have continued to fight the issue, 
refusing to invest in processes which would 
cut down their pollution. Some producers 
have even threatened to close down their 
factories if the state requires them to install 
systems to recover most of their waste ma- 
terial. 

Two natural resources are used by the pulp 
and paper industry: trees and clean water. 
As the bark is removed from pulp wood, it 
is washed free of bark residue and any dirt 
that might have been picked up. Next comes 
the pulping action, in which the lignin that 
binds the fibers together is removed by di- 
gesters. From 25% to 55% of the wood is dis- 
solved during the pulping action. The dis- 
solved organic material is removed by 
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counter current washing. The pulp is diluted 
to about 14 % solids and formed into a con- 
tinuous web of paper on a wire belt. Most of 
the water is drained. 

There are two major pulping processes: 
the kraft process and the sulfite process. The 
kraft process uses sodium hydroxide and 
sodium sulfied. Because these chemicals can 
be regenerated for reuse, the pollution is not 
too great. But the process is still deleterious 
to the water, because of the great oxygen 
demand it causes. In the sulfite process, lig- 
nin is dissolved by the action of calcium bi- 
Sulfate and sulfurous acid. There is no eco- 
nomical way to recover these chemicals. Used 
sulfite liquor is dumped into the streams. 
This sulfite liquor, which is used cooking 
liquor containing non-fibrous material re- 
moved from wood during pulping, causes the 
industry’s worst pollution problem. It can 
be broken down by bacteria, but this re- 
quires a large amount of oxygen. Because of 
this, fish and other marine life suffocate and 
die. 

The pulp and paper industry has done 
harm to many rivers and lakes, The Colum- 
bia River has chronic sulfite liquor pollution. 
The Androscoggin River in Maine is one of 
the worst polluted in the country because of 
the pulp and paper industry. Years ago a 
dam was built which trapped behind it the 
effluent from many paper mills. Even if there 
were no new pollution, this trapped pollu- 
tion would make fish life impossible for 
many years, perhaps forever. The fishing 1п- 
dustry in the Puget Sound in Washington is 
also being destroyed. Only seven mills create 
210 million gallons of discharge a day. The 
pollution in this case is liquor pollution. A 
problem also exists at Lake Champlain. The 
International Paper Company plant on the 
lake discharges, according to the official com- 
plaint of Vermont residents, "a whole river 
of filthy liquid and scum and foam daily 
into the lake which is nauseating in both 
sight and smell." 1 

Although the problem remains severe, 
steps have been taken to improve the situa- 
tion. Some producers of pulp and paper have 
organized a National Council for Stream Im- 
provement, which conducts research. The 
council states that the average pollution per 
ton of paper has been reduced by 65% in 
the last twenty years, and that three-fourths 
of its members have installed water treat- 
ment facilities. This has been brought about 
by (1) a shift in the type of pulping proc- 
ess (mainly a shift to the Kraft process 
from the sulfite process), (2) a major pro- 
gram of water reuse, and (3) the application 
of a variety of treatment processes, 

The textile industry 

The wastes produced by the textile in- 
dustry are similar in a broad sense to those 
produced by the pulp and paper industry. 
The processes of bleaching cotton, flax, hemp, 
&nd jute produce a filthy waste containing 
fatty and oily crud washed from the raw 
fabric. Wool washings make a polluting waste 
consisting of an emulsion of dirt and bacteria 
in water, with soap and complex proteins as 
emulsifiers. 

Most of the textile industries are located 
in the South, which puts a great load on the 
southern rivers. One textile mill on the Chat- 
tooga River in Georgia pours into it wastes 
equivalent in BOD (biological oxygen de- 
mand) to the sewage of 110,000 people. 

The detergent industry 

Of all the kinds of pollution, none has 
caused so much fuss as synthetic detergents. 
The age of synthetic detergents began in the 
1940's. By 1962, the essential ingredient, alkyl 
benzene sulfonate (ABS) was reaching the 
home market in the U.S. at the rate of over 
% billion pounds per year. A total of four 
billion pounds of packaged detergent powder 
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or liquid was being produced a year. These 
products include phosphates, extenders, and 
other biologically inert material. 

Organic wastes are usually decomposed by 
bacteria. However, ABS resists the attack of 
such bacteria. Besides resisting bacteria, ABS 
and most other detergents can also pass 
through fine filters, In 1965, industry (by 
somewhat costly processes) learned to pro- 
duce alkyl benzene sulfonates which are 
much more readily attacked by aerobic 
(working in the presence of air) bacteria. 
The new material is called LAS, or linear 
alkyl sulfonate, The detergent industry prom- 
ised a full switch to LAS by 1965. The prom- 
ise hasn't been kept because LAS is only 
more readily attacked by bacteria in the pre- 
sence of air and isn’t affected in water. It has 
also been proved less effective in keeping 
clothes white. 

Some effects of detergent pollution are that 
(1) ABS in sewage disturbs the operation of 
of mechanically equipped purification sys- 
tems and septic tanks; (2) sometimes deter- 
gents interfere with nayigation—when foam 
billows over a whole river; (3) billowing 
foam prevents enjoyment of water sports and 
rescues of drowning persons; and (4) deter- 
gents in water have a slight toxicity which 
is harmful to fish and is distasteful to 
humans. 

Congressman Reuss of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, summed it up in 1963: “Is there any 
harm in the presence of ABS-based deter- 
gents in our water? The answer unfortu- 
nately is yes, plenty. First, they cause foam 
in drinking water. Secondly, detergent pol- 
lution interferes with treatment of sewage 
and adds considerably to the costs of sew- 
age systems. Thirdly, detergent pollution 
represents an unnecessary hazard to human 
health.” 2 

The Chemical Industry 


The chemical industry is the fastest grow- 
ing large industry in the United States to- 
day. Chemical waste products cannot be 
classified as neatly as the wastes of most 
other industries. Nature often has no way 
of absorbing them or breaking them down. 
Often they are buried thousands of feet 
below ground, where they can’t contaminate 
the ground water. Basic commercial chemi- 
cals are usually reactive chemically, physi- 
cally, or biologically. They may or may not 
be subject to oxidation, which is the com- 
mon mode of removal from the water en- 
vironment. The may be colorless, odorless, 
toxic, or nutritional. They may represent 
BOD, cause foaming, impair drinking water 
quality, have unfavorable osmotic effects, 
and interfere with ultraviolet light trans- 
mission. The chemical industry's products 
number about 10,000. The problem is very 
complex. 

The activity of the chemical industry is 
centered on the Kanqwha River around 
Charleston, West Virginia, The river is too 
polluted to be used for recreation, However 
the du Pont Corporation, which makes more 
chemical products than anyone else, has 
begun to spend real money on pollution 
control. Along with nine other industrial 
firms on the Kanqwha River, it engaged in 
an abatement program that has reduced 
pollution even more than the authorities 
required. This operation cost the corpora- 
tion one million dollars. 


The Iron and Steel Industry 


Four main pollution problems are caused 
by the iron and steel industry: (1) settle- 
able solids which interfere with navigation; 
(2) large quantities of coke plant phenols; 
(3) acid and oil discharges; and (4) trace 
components such as ammonia, copper, zinc, 
and boren cyanide. 

One main source of pollution by the in- 
dustry is the coke plants. In the coking of 
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coal to produce blast furnace fuel, the water 
present in the coal is evaporated into the gas 
stream. As the gas is cooled, the water con- 
denses along with the tar vapors. The water 
that is left is contaminated with phenol, 
ammonia, chlorides and other constituents 
of the gas. 

Another source of pollution is the blast 
furnace and sintering plants involved in 
steelmaking, The potential water pollution 
problems from these, ironically, result from 
efforts to control air pollution. 

A third source of pollution is the rolling 
mills, When steel is hot rolled, water is used 
for cooling the rolls and for the high pres- 
sure stays that blast scale off the hot steel. 
Scale is carried into the waste water. In 
cold rolling, water soluble oils feed the steel 
being rolled. These solutions enter the waste 
system. 

A fourth source of pollution is the pickling 
process. The surface of a steel sheet is fre- 
quently cleansed by acid. When sulfuric 
acid is used, ferrous sulfate is produced, 
which is hard to regenerate. When hydro- 
chloric acid is used, ferrous chloride is pro- 
duced, which is easier to regenerate. 

A final major source of pollution is ther- 
mal pollution. Water is used for cool- 
ing in many places in a steel plant. It doesn't 
become contaminated by chemicals but it 
does cause a difficulty when the hot water 
is returned to the receiving waters. It is pos- 
sible to recycle water in receiving towers 
but this is expensive. 

Steel companies have done extensive harm 
to rivers and tend to be the least coopera- 
tive in controlling pollution. The Mahoning 
River in Ohio and Pennsylvania was pol- 
luted by lime, acid, oil and grease discharged 
from steel plants. It can no longer be used 
by other industries. The steel milis on the 
Mahoning are outmoded. Three of the mills 
refused to give federal agents any informa- 
tion about their production. A congressman 
representing the district said, “The Mahon- 
ing is an industrial river. It is for people, 
not for fish."* Although the mills deny any 
wrongdoing, they are now beginning to take 
steps to reduce the chemicals and minerals 
they put into the river. 

Three Indiana Steel companies—U.S. Steel 
in Gary, Youngstown Sheet and Tube, and 
Inland Steel in East Chicago—are considered 
chief polluters of the Calumet River and the 
adjacent waters of Lake Michigan. The Acme 
Steel Company discharges raw sewage and 
unneutralized steel-picking liquor into the 
Little Calumet River. Pollution by Steel Com- 
panies has affected the whole Chicago area. 
This may be permanent since the water in a 
lake such as Lake Michigan doesn't move as 
in a river, and wastes cannot disperse or slip 
away. 

The Coal Mining Industry 


The coal fields in the Appalachian area and 
the Midwest use two types of mining: sur- 
face-strip mining, and deep mining. 

The first step in the processing of raw coal 
is the preparation plant (washing) where 
heavy rock and impurities are removed. These 
impurities are trucked, conveyed, or pumped 
into "refuse" pits, There is no problem in the 
Midwest, but in Appalachia the refuse is dis- 
posed of in nearby valleys. Hundreds of refuse 
piles—active and abandoned—are in exist- 
ence. 

As with surface mining, water run off from 
the watershed above the disposal area may 
flow through and over the piles, carrying fine 
solids into the streams. Diversion ditches help 
as do emergency settling ponds which are 
frequently constructed in the valley below. 
However, heavy rainfall and cloud bursts 
sometimes create situations which are vir- 
tually impossible to control. 

When man began mining coal he exposed 
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great quantities of pyrite to air and water. 
Through 200 years of industrial growth, acid 
mine drainage has intensified and its toxic 
toll of water quality and aquatic life has in- 
creased. This pollution falls into three areas: 
(1) that originating from surface mining; 
(2) that from refuse or gob piles; and (3) 
that from deep mining drainage. 

(1) There are "rider coal" seams between 
commercially important seams and the sur- 
face. This coal becomes mixed with pyrite 
and will give rise to an acid unless properly 
covered during the process of reclamation. 

(2) Refuse piles usually contain substan- 
tial amounts of pyrite. Here the problem can 
be minimized by diversion ditches which car- 
ry surface runoff away from the pile. Thus, 
the ease of diversion depends on the terrain. 
Although this type of drainage isn't a prob- 
lem in Appalachia, it 18-а problem in the Mid- 
west where the piles are smaller but cover 
greater area. 

(3) In Pennsylvania alone there are 1.4 
billion gallons of acid mine drainage per day. 
Out of this 900 million gallons are due to 
abandoned mines; 500 million gallons are due 
to active operations. Other states hit hardest 
by acid coal mines are: Maryland, West. Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. 

The estimated number of abandoned mines 
in the eight critical states is about 20,000. 

To treat the water, lime can be added to 
neutralize and precipitate the iron. 


The Oil Industry 


Water conservation is important in the 
oil business because all oil fields produce 
formation water, “oil field brine." ОП pro- 
ducers have to dispose of formation water. 
If discharged into streams, there would be 
damage to vegetation, fish, and wildlife. 

There have been three methods of dis- 
posal: build "holding pits" which release 
brine during maximum river flow or maxi- 
mum dilution, evaporation pits in which the 
water evaporates leaving the salt behind, re- 
turning brine from where it came, the de- 
velopment of the second recovery method. 

The first was not & good solution and the 
second was also not good before the develop- 
ment of linings of evaporation pits. There 
would be seepage into fresh water tables 
without a line. The third adequately disposes 
of 90% of the brine water and accounts for 
one-third of all domestic oil production. 

Oil spills occur most frequently during 
transport and drilling. Thus, major oil ship- 
pers of the world have signed an agreement 
prohibiting their tankers from discharging 
near shores, Oil spills at marine oil termi- 
nals are a troublesome kind of pollution prob- 
lem and call for better programs and emer- 
gency clean up procedures. At many ports, 
language barriers make it difficult to press 
simple importance of loading and pumping 
operations. 

Pneumatic booms are being tried out at 
ports. There are problems, though—the tre- 
mendous size, the fact that they're not effi- 
cient in choppy waters, and the problem of 
ownership and maintenance. 

Emulsifiers have been used, but they don’t 
get rid of oll. They merely disperse it and 
cause it to sink. This eliminates oil slicks but 
not pollution. 

Thus, industries discharge the largest vol- 
ume and most toxic of pollutants. Industrial 
waste discharges are the source of an enor- 
mous variety of materials found in our water. 
Major water-using industries are believed to 
discharge about three times the amount of 
each class of waste as is discharged by all the 
sewered persons in the United States. The 
increase in production and use of complex 
chemical and industrial materials have 
greatly increased the danger of adding harm- 
ful wastes to the environment. 
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ПІ. THE LOGIC OF TECHNOLOGICAL WATER 
POLLUTION 


In order to yield a profit, industry uses the 
least expensive method. A great many times 
it is less expensive to pay a fine and continue 
poluting than to provide preventative de- 
vices to control pollution. The laxness of 
state standards for water quality given in- 
dustries the upper hand because they can 
threaten to move to where requirements are 
not as stringent. An example is a southern 
state where one can dump anything short of 
Straight cyanide into a stream. 

The polluting industries are located near 
water for three very good reasons: the man- 
ufacturing plants use a great deal of water 
in their processes, they must have a place 
to dispose of the very large percentage of 
dirty water that isn’t consumed in their proc- 
esses, and they can often save money by de- 
livering their products by barge rather than 
railroad or truck. 

It is the general belief of industry that “to 
completely solve the problems involved, 
though it were technically feasible at this 
time, would probably so increase the cost of 
industrial operations as to endanger our abil- 
ity to compete in world markets.” 1 

The American Steel industry in the valley 
of the Mahoning River is dependent on that 
river. (It is used to cool molten steel.) When 
the Public Health Service said that this in- 
dustry was polluting the waters, the steel 
industry disputed the point and added that 
if they are forced to make costly changes in 
their mode of operation, they well be forced 
to close down. 

The river was described by the Public 
Health Service: “Oil and grease coats its 
Surface and discolor its banks, suspended 
Solids destroy its clarity, sludge covers its 
beds, and oil clings to tree limbs and 
bushes.” There are no fish and no other 
forms of marine life. Acid, lime, oil, and 
grease forced the abandonment of water for 
municipal use, also hindering use by other 
industries and destroying possible recreation 
areas. Thus, the steel industry makes a pro- 
fit by destroying a river that belongs to all 
people. 

It would appear that industry ought to 
accept the cost of necessary treatment of 
water. In some cases the recovery of valu- 
able materials may repay the costs of the 
treatment, but one must not ignore that 
today there are some effluents that are dif- 
ficult to treat in an adequate manner with- 
out great costs. Some companies claim that 


1Carr, Donald E., Death of the Sweet 
Waters, W. W. Norton & Company Inc., New 
York, 1966, pg. 146. Quoted from: Engdahl, 
Richard B. and Croxton, Frank C., Pollution: 
A Problem in Economics. 
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the costs of research and suitable treat- 
ment plants that are necessary are beyond 
their means. 

This may have been the case in past 
years, but a study of the accounts of some 
of the industrial companies and the 
dividends they have found it possible to de- 
clare in recent years, will show that today 
there are "substantial margins of profit" in 
many industries and that additional cost 
would well be carried. It has been stated 
by one authority that the capital cost of an 
efficient treatment plant for a chemical 
company is normally between 3% and 5% 
of the capital cost of the factory. 

“То confess that American plants cannot 
do as well—that they would go broke in 
trying to do as well (as the Ruhn Associa- 
tion)—1is inadmissible. Nevertheless, our in- 
dustries have had their ways so long with 
most of the states and with local authorities 
that they are not about to give up their 
profitable superstition about rivers and 
lakes with rubbery assimilating capabilities, 
The common experience stil] is that when 
there is a conflict between recreational, 
agricultural and aesthetic use of water and 
industrial application, the latter wins out 
every time." 2 
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IV. THE INHERENT INABILITY OF THE STATUS QUO 
TO DEAL EFFECTIVELY WITH THE PROBLEM OF 
WATER POLLUTION 
Secretary Ribicoff of the Department of 

Health, Education and Welfare, 1961: “We 
have hardly been able to hold our own 
against the running tide of pollution. Our 
efforts to control pollution must be geared to 
the speed of the forces which produce it—a 
swiftly growing population and an expand- 
ing urban, industrial society." 

The government attempts to control water 
pollution, but the devastation continues. A 
careful analysis of the water control agencies 
and their respective efforts reveals an in- 
herent inability to deal effectively with the 
problem. Throughout United States history, 
both the Congress and the President have 
made rather weak attempts to control pollu- 
tion. 

The House of Representatives works 
through the Committee on Public Works and 
its Subcommittee on Water Pollution. In ad- 
dition the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs deals with certain aspects of the 
problem. 

The Senate maintains a Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and its Subcommittee on Air and 
Water Pollution. The Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs deals, as does 
the House Committee, with certain facets of 
water pollution. 

Executive efforts have also been chan- 
neled into certain specialized agencies. In 
addition to the frequent use of executive or- 
ders to control water pollution, the Prési- 


*Carr, Donald E, Death of the Sweet 
Waters, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New 
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dent can rely on the Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Department of Agri- 
culture. In 1965, the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration, recently renamed 
the Federal Water Quality Administration, 
was incorporated into the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and later 
transferred by President Johnson to the De- 
partment of the Interior. Thus, an abun- 
dance of committees and subcommittees to 
legislate controls, and an equal abundance 
of agencies and departments to administer 
the programs, exist to suggest that action has 
and is being taken. 

The only significant action is in the form 
of Congressional legislation. The implemen- 
tation has yet to become significant. 

In 1899, the Rivers and Harbors Act was 
passed. It prohibited discharge or deposit of 
any refuse into navigable waters. 

In 1924, the Oil Pollution Act was signed 
into law. It prohibited the discharge of oil 
into coastal waters. 

In 1948, the First Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act was passed. 

In 1961, the ОП Pollution Act (PL 87-167) 
came into being as Federal law. It author- 
ized the Federal Government to regulate, en- 
force and control oil spillage. 

In 1961, the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act was amended to increase enforce- 
ment authority and support for construction 
of waste treatment works and research. 

In 1962, the Jurisdiction Inter-State 
Compact Water Pollution Disputes For 
United States District Courts (PL 87-830) 
provided that the United States District 
Courts shall have jurisdiction of certain 
cases involving pollution of interstate river 
systems, and providing for the venue thereof, 

In 1965, the Water Quality Act (PL 89- 
234) was passed. This Act further amended 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act and 
Established the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration. The Water Quality 
Act also required establishment of water 
quality standards for all interstate and 
coastal waters in an effort to establish pre- 
ventative pollution control. 

In 1966, Executive Order 11288 transferred 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration to the Department of the In- 
terior. 

In.1966, the Clean Water Restoration Act 
(PL 89-753) was passed. It greatly increased 
grant authorizations to help build sewage 
treatment plants, for research and for grants 
to the state water pollution control pro- 

rams.* 

In 1970, the Water Quality Improvement 
Act, placed stringent restrictions on oil pol- 
lution, established grants, and placed strong- 
er enforcement measures for water pollution 
in violation of the water quality standards. 

Federal inadequacies 

The inability of the status quo to deal ef- 
fectively with the problem of water pollution 
stems from nine major inadequacies. 

I. Transmitting commitment into actual 
dollars. The Federal Government’s role; 
financially, is quite significant. It has told 
the Nation's governors that they would be 
reimbursed for certain expenditures that 
their state made for water sewage facilities 
since the passage of the Clean Water Act, 
1966. Congress authorized Federal funding 
for such projects, but Congress failed to ap- 
propriate enough money. The problem gener- 
ally is that there just hasn't been enough 
money infused into the program. 

II. Programs of construction for industries 
lacking: Small cities, particularly, in which 
industries exist, simply cannot cope with 
municipal wastes as well as industrial. Be- 
cause these towns rarely have adequate funds 


*Names of all legislation provided by, 
Clean Waters For Mid-America, The Law Li- 
brary of Congress. 
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to administer control projects, industry does 
not receive any financial aid. Furthermore, 
the burden cannot be dealt exclusively to the 
industry, that is, without any of this aid, be- 
cause in most cases the industry in a certain 
town represents a powerful force which may 
indeed be capable of controlling the affairs 
which affect it. Thus, industrial power pre- 
vents enforcement of pollution control stand- 
ards. 

ПІ. Lack of state initiative and carry 
through: Despite the inadequacy of Federal 
funds to the states, those which are received 
&re not used for the program already in 
existence. 

IV. Ineffective Senate Subcommittee: The 
Senate Subcommittee on Air and Water Pol- 
lution, to this point, has not provided an 
adequate mechanism for Federal machinery 
to operate in, Frequently, effective programs 
&re proposed, passed, and signed, but the 
problem of administration, usually left to 
the discretion of the executives, is rarely 
overcome.* 

V. Shallow public interest: Essentially, the 
people's will to alleviate the problem of water 
pollution will be the determining factor in 
achieving abatement. Yet, lack of meaningful 
public concern had resulted in a lack of en- 
forcement, lack of adequate funds, and a 
failure to put environment control high on 
the list of priorities as determined by an 
examination of the Federal budget, 

VI. National priorities: Despite promises of 
water pollution control funds, the Federal 
government failed to honor these commit- 
ments, and instead used the money else- 
where. The war in Vietnam, the pressure of 
inflation, and numerous Federal programs 
other than pollution abatement absorbed 
desperately needed funds. 

“If we get the type of National priority 
commitment that cleaning up the water de- 
serves, it will be clear mandate to go after 
the offenders.* 

VIL Multiplicity of agencies: The pro- 
gram on water pollution is not only shat- 
tered, but that which is affiliated with a 
certain agency is often readily passed on to 
another. Overlapping and inconsistency re- 
sult. For example, in Silver Bay, Minnesota, 
the Reserve Mining Co. was awarded “Out- 
standing Contribution of Such Massive Pol- 
lusion By A Single Industry.” The industry 
was responsible for dumping 67,000 tons of 
ore wastes into Lake Superior. The Depart- 
ment of Interior Study in 1968, concluded 
that waste materials impaired the ecology 
of Lake Superior and that dumping on land 
was recommended because it could be done 
at а moderate cost to the company. The 
Army Corps of Engineers claimed that dump- 
ing on land would be technically impracti- 
cal and prohibitively costly. The company is 
licensed by the Army Corps.of Engineers.’ 

УШ. Federal Government lacks support 
for own programs: All detergents are now 
bio-degradable. The vast mounds of non- 
bio-degradable suds floating on streams were 
last seen in 1965, when strict regulations 
were passed to outlaw the manufacturing 
of non-bio-degradable detergents. But since 
that time, other problems have appeared. 
The trouble involves phosphates, enzyme 
additives, and a complex process called 
euthrophication.* This has become a signifi- 
cant problem in many of the Nation’s lakes 
and rivers, and is caused by the presence of 
an excessive amount of phosphates in lakes 


з Cummings, Phil, Member of the Staff of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution, in an interview, July 1970 

í Dominick, David, Commissioner of the 
Federal Water Quality Administration 

SExample taken from Environmental Ac- 
tion, Vol. 1, No. 4 (3-12-70) 

*The decaying process that uses up all 
the oxygen in water causing the death of 
forms of aquatic life. 
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and streams. The United Government seems 
unwilling to take a stand on the problem. 
IX. Inefficacy of voluntary agreements: 
Senator Muskie was particularly concerned 
with an increasing reliance on voluntary 
agreement. “These have not worked in the 
past,” he indicated, “and there is no evidence 
that leads me to believe that they will afford 
adequate protection. in the future. Volun- 
tary agreements, substitute private bargains, 
closed-door compromises and hand shake 
agreements for an effective public policy on 
environmental improvement." $ 


State inadequacies 

The inability of state operations and pro- 
grams to deal effectively with the problem of 
water pollution is nine-fold. Although the 
information is dated 1935, the situation has 
not changed to the extent to warrant more 
recent information. 

I. Exemptions: The greatest defect in state 
laws are the many exemptions or exceptions, 
which relate to specific industries, munici- 
palities, or certain areas and rivers. The 
stream pollution laws do not apply to the 
principal industries, municipalities, sanitary 
districts, and other political subdivisons of 
various states. 

II. Wording and phrasing of laws and regu- 
lations: A common defect in state laws is in- 
definite wording or phrasing which makes 
proof of violation difficult and enforcement 
unlikely. Vague phrases such as, “in quanti- 
ties injurious to public health,” etc. charac- 
terized most control law provisions. Enforce- 
ment agencies find it difficult to present evi- 
dence which will yield a conviction due to the 
ambiguity of violation clauses. Thus, serious 
pollutors may avoid prosecution by subjec- 
tive Judgment on the level of pollution. 

ПІ. Limitation on bonding or taxing 
power: Constitutional or statutory limita- 
tions on the bonding or taxing powers of 
municipalities is a serious problem, since in 
some cases they prevent the department or 
agency exercising control from compelling 
compliance with its orders for the installa- 
tion of n works. Thus, the enforce- 
ment of laws otherwise adequate for maxi- 
mum control may be restricted and made in- 
effective. 

IV. Mandatory powers: Failure to confer 
mandatory powers on the appropriate admin- 
istrative agency, by which the letter may 
compel the installation of treatment works 
or actions, is a serious defect in existing laws. 
Many states have provided for supervision 
and control over existing and proposed plants, 
but have failed to delegate to appropriate 
agencies, the mandatory powers necessary to 
enforce such control. 

V. Determination of pollution: Effective 
control of pollution is secured only when the 
administrative agency has the power to es- 
tablish permissible limits of pollution or to 
determine what qualities and properties of 
water shall constitute a polluted condition in 
terms of the protection of public health, 
aquatic life, or other items named in the 
statue. For states have granted this right, 
though they have the right to do so. If what 
constitutes pollution is to be determined by 
specific provisions of the statutes alone, dif- 
ficulties in enforcement must always result, 
for the statute is likely to be either too spe- 
cific and rigid or too vague and indeter- 
minate. This requires that the state accept 
its responsibility and grant these powers. 

VI. Inefficacy of arbitrary and negative 
laws: State laws in many instances are too 
rigid or arbitrary. They prohibit pollution of 
all kinds, but fail to make provisions for 
adequate administrative procedure as to 
rules, regulations and the adjustment of dis- 
puted questions. Prohibition of pollution, 
without provision for administration and 


*Muskie, Senator Edmund, Muskie Bill 
to Regulate Detergents Release, 6:30 Р.М; 
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without adequate facilities to insure com- 
pliance. 

VII. Multiplicity of administrative agen- 
cies: Existing laws provide a system for the 
administration of water pollution control, 
which, except in a few states, is ineffective, 
in part, because of the large cities, being, as 
a rule, the dominant factors in a state, are 
frequently excepted from the state admin- 
istrative control. At the same time, they 
generally present the most serious pollution 
problems. Large sanitary or sewage districts 
&re often excepted. Thus, many agencies 
within a given space, often with conflicting 
aims and interests, may be engaged in ad- 
ministering stream pollution laws, These 
interests should be consolidated into one 
agency. 

VIII. Multiplicity of laws: Just as there 
may be a multiplicity of departments, agen- 
cies and municipalities concerned with the 
control of pollution, so there is with the 
laws, which adds to the overall confusion. 

IX. Lack of administrative controls: The 
laws of many states seem to be deficient be- 
cause they provide for no administrative 
control over water pollution. In these states, 
the only laws relating to pollution are gener- 
ally the nuisance or penal statutes which ex- 
ert only minimal control. 

(Norr.—Since the deficiencies of the thir- 
ties, states have been required by Federal 
law to issue water quality standards for all 
interstate waterways. States should begin to 
use the river basin as a planning unit and 
develop an implementation plan that sys. 
tematically cleans up the river. This has 
not been done in the past. The construction 
of treatment facilities has been uncoordi- 
nated and, as а result, water quality has 
not improved.) 

Specific legislation 

An empirical analysis renders the conclu- 
sion that Federal and state laws are inher- 
ently incapable of significantly alleviating 
the problem of water pollution. The four 
examples presented here most graphically il- 
lustrate the validity of this conclusion. 

I. Rivers and Harbors Act (Refuse Act), 
1899: This Act is a potentially valuable tool 
if more specific definitions of what consti- 
tutes "refuse" are provided. Since the time 
of its adoption, however, the fact that no 
such. stipulation existed prevented any pos- 
sible advantageous result. 

п. The Blatnik Act, 1956, and the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, 1961: Author- 
ity for Federal action under the 1956 Act 
was limited to cases involving pollution of 
interstate waters which endangered the 
health or welfare of persons In a state other 
than that in which the pollution discharge 
originated. This limited control did not pro- 
vide adequate protection for residents of 
states in which no stringent controls existed 
and pollution adversely affected the quality 
of life. The 1961 legislation extended Federal 
pollution abatement jurisdiction to all inter- 
state or navigable waters, including coastal 
waters, Still, this legislation did not 
citizens from the devastating pollution levels 
within their states. 

IIL Control of Vessel Wastes: The major 
flaw in this piece of legislation was the pro- 
vision for state determination of control re- 
quirements. The discrepancy between the 
states’ requirements presented significant 
compliance problems for vessels which travel 
between states. 

IV. Oil Pollution Act, 1924: Legal devices 
available for handling oil and hazardous ma- 
terial spills have been less than adequate. 
The Oil Pollution Act, 1924, prohibited and 
provided penalties for only the “grossly neg- 
ligent and willful” acts of pollution, Inter- 
pretation of this phrase could exclude what 
reasonably would constitute pollution, Pur- 
thermore, the Act is limited to vessels and 
does not, therefore, apply to spills from fixed 
installations such as pipelines, oil deposits, 
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refineries, manufacturing plants, or other 
types of industrial activity using and storing 
large quantities of oll. In addition, the 1924 
Act, confined to oil, provides no protection 
against numerous other potentially hazard- 
ous substances. This restrictive phrasing es- 
sentially precluded enforcement of the Act. 

Thus, the inefficacy of specific pieces of 
legislation designed to abate water pollution 
demonstrates the inherent inability of the 
status quo to deal with its control. 
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V. THE DEBILITATING EFFECTS OF WATER 

POLLUTION ON THE ENVIRONMENT 

It is hardly necessary to describe most of 
the debilitating effects of water pollution 
on the environment. Many of these effects 
can be seen at first glance. 

Basically, these effects can be broken down 
into four categories: effects on lower life 
forms, effects on man, sociological effects, 
and economic effects. 

The pollutants that effect living organisms 
can be described as one of six types: organic 
wastes, synthetic—organic materials, inor- 
ganic chemicals and mineral substances, sed- 
iments, radioactive pollution, and thermal 
pollution. 

Effects on lower life forms 

Many streams, lakes, and estuaries in the 
U.S. have received such large quantities of 
mineral nutrients, originating in sewage or 
domestic animal wastes, that they have be- 
come filled with objectionable growths of 
algae and other water plants. This growth 
is near the surface, causing the supply of 
sunlight to be cut off from deeper growing 
plants. These plants in turn consume the 
oxygen dissolved in the water, so that micro- 
scopic animals perish, and fish, depending 
on them for food and on the dissolved oxygen 
for respiration, either starve or suffocate. 

In talking of synthetic—organic materials, 
one of the main troublemakers is detergent. 
Many detergents survive for a long time in 
surface and ground waters because they 
contain hydrocarbon chains that are not 
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easily decomposed by aquatic bacteria and 
other microorganisms. These long-surviving 
detergents tend to accumulate in rivers, 
lakes, and estuaries, and they often reenter 
domestic and industrial water supplies. In 
both cases, they produce troublesome foam- 
ing, which also has detrimental effects upon 
the aquatic organisms. 

Oil pollution not only destroys our marine 
and inland fisheries, but results in a heavy 
mortality of waterfowl. In many cases the 
oil pollution is from the discharge of barges, 
ships, and accidental or careless handling 
of oll transportation, development, and drill- 
ing operations. Waterfowl alighting on oil 
sump areas or water areas covered with oil 
are usually rendered flightless. Oil is also 
a destroyer of aquatic life including foods 
of both fish and wildlife. 

A type of pollution that has become one 
of the most pressing problems is that result- 
ing from increased use of insecticides, herbi- 
cides, and fungicides. Aquatic organisms, 
particularly fish, crabs, and insects, are 
among the most sensitive of all animal life to 
poisoning by pesticides. It has been found 
that repeated application of DDT several 
times a summer caused permanent damage 
to fish, crabs, and other invertebrates. This 
in turn depleted the food supply of birds 
and many mammals. It was found that the 
newer insecticides, dieldrin, aldrin, and lin- 
dane were even more toxic than DDT. Ex- 
perimental feeding of these chemicals to 
quail and pheasants decreased the number 
of eggs produced and reduced the hatcha- 
bility and viability of the eggs. The viability 
of the young was also reduced. This same 
effect would be produced if the bird had 
eaten fish contaminated with the insecti- 
cides. 

Silt underwashing from mining operations 
are of much concern. Dredging and reworking 
of stream bottoms for gold and other miner- 
als brings indiscriminate destruction to fish- 
ing resources and habitat. The turning over 
of stream bottoms destroys important spawn- 
ing and food producing areas, and silt from 
such operations quickly kills incubating fish 
eggs and aquatic organisms. Sediments re- 
leased into streams or lakes can also reduce 
the supply of light for plants, cutting down 
on the plant’s ability to produce the much 
needed oxygen. 

Waters can be polluted by radioactive ma- 
terials derived from weapons testing and 
from industrial release. Once in the water, 
the radioactivity may then become concen- 
trated in organisms, either killing the organ- 
ism, or in the case of fish, often making them 
unfit for human consumption. 

Heating of rivers and lakes by return of 
waters used to cool industrial processes of 
power plants, better known as thermal pol- 
lution, has devastating effects. Although the 
average water temperature is only raised 
about 7°, this is enough to destroy most 
organisms which were accustomed to the 
lower temperature. 

Effects on man 

Of the thousands of known toxic sub- 
stances being manufactured and used in all 
of our living and manufacturing processes 
today, very little information is available. 
Less than 500 of these toxides are considered 
in literature. No single food is consumed in 
as large a quantity or as frequently as is 
water. Water is used by the entire popula- 
tion from infancy to old age and it 1s a well- 
known fact that the toxicity of a substance 
varies radically with age. Infants might re- 
quire 1/20 the amount of a material to ex- 
hibit effects of toxification. 

Some of the factors which intensify the 
problem in water pollution control are rela- 
tive biological stability of the type of com- 
pounds and the increased public acceptance 
resulting in an extremely high usage of the 
compounds. Some illustrations of this are 
synthetic detergents, insecticides, herbicides, 
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fungicides, rodenticides, plant growth regu- 
lators, and other agricultural control prod- 
ucts. These compounds have become in- 
creasingly stable to biological attack and 
persistance in water now exceeds months. 

It is known that many of these compounds 
gain access to the streams and affect fish life 
adversely. Some authorities feel that the 
water is safe for domestic consumption 1f no 
acute or chronic effect 1s observed in the fish 
population. But the effects of these pollut- 
ants can be cumulative, building up in 
the body until there is a sufficient amount to 
have effect. Also, carcinogenic compounds 
cannot be evaluated adequately from the 
effects on animals other than the animal 
under study. 

A century ago, the U.S. was ravaged by 
water-borne diseases, among which typhoid 
fever, cholera, and dysentery were conspicu- 
ous, These tragedies led to today's water 
treatment methods, which, when applied, 
control adequately most disease producing 
bacteria. Viruses, such as those of hepatitis, 
remain a problem. 

Chemical pollutants in water sometimes 
threaten human health. Substantial con- 
tamination of ground water with nitrates 
derived from sewage or from fertilized farm 
fields has been reported in many states. 
Drinking water with nitrate-nitrogen levels 
above 8 or 9 ppm may cause methemoglobi- 
nemia in infants. 

Fuel oils, lubricating oils, and cutting oils 
are being introduced into lakes and rivers 
from garages, service stations, petroleum- 
chemical plants, metal working plants and 
ships. Their continued presence in drinking 
water after filtration 1s indicated by spectro- 
photometric observations made on such wa- 
ters after filtration. 

It has been found that the residue of this 
filtration, when applied cutaneously to mice 
produced cancers of the skin. Cancers of the 
mouth were observed among fish feeding in 
waters containing these contaminants. Con- 
sidering the fact that petroleum tars, tar 
oils, cutting oils, crude paraffin oils, fuel oils, 
and asphalt have been shown to be car- 
cinogenic to the skin of man and mice, the 
pollution of waters which may either serve as 
sources of drinking water supply or which 
may furnish food animals contaminated with 
carcinogenic chemicals should be of great 
importance from & public health viewpoint. 
No chemical carcinogen exposure or dosage 
limit have been described for the lifetime of 
man, and the role of carcinogenic substances 
is extremely hazy. 

Similar considerations must be applied to 
the pollution of drinking water supplies with 
industrial surface cleaning agents, especially 
detergents, which are extensively used for 
cleaning purposes at car washes, restaurants, 
hotels, offices, and industry. Many industrial 
detergents are being ingested as pollutants 
of drinking water. Detergents, when in con- 
tact with the mucosa of the alimentary tract, 
activate or aggravate the effect of carcinogens 
on the cells. 


Sociological effects 


Much leisure time activity is water ori- 
entated. Included are swimming, fishing, 
boating, water-skiing, skin-diving, and many 
other activities. These are but a few of the 
recreational activities which are dependent 
upon clean water to survive. Additional mil- 
lions of Americans enjoy picknicking, beach- 
combing, bird-watching, and other activities 
along streams, lakes, and ocean fronts. To 
these people, esthetic values are paramount. 
They would not care to do their picknicking, 
etc., by the edge of unsightly, polluted water. 

The foundation of the country's outdoor 
recreation industry is primarily clean waters 
in rivers, lakes, and ocean fronts. Water pol- 
lution has the effect of crowding more and 
more people seeking recreation into less and 
less space. 

In 1965, a New York City newspaper report- 
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ed that only 36 miles of the city's 400 miles of 
water front were still fit for swimming. On 
San Francisco Bay, two more important 
beaches were added to the long list of Cali- 
fornia's waterfront areas closed to public 
recreation uses. Narragansett Bay, & play- 
ground for New Englanders, was invaded by 
algae induced by cesspool seepage. Along the 
shores of the Great Lakes, pollution is in- 
creasing faster than are efforts to control it. 
Milwaukee, one of the pioneers in city sewage 
treatment works, was forced last year to close 
seven beaches because of pollution in Lake 
Michigan. Cleveland is losing its fight to keep 
beaches open for swimming along Lake Erie. 
Buffalo has given up. 
Economic effects 

Fisheries everywhere in the U.S. have been 
greatly damaged by pollution. There have 
been major setbacks in the Atlantic, along 
the Gulf Coast, the Great Lakes, the Pacific 
Ocean, and the Long Island Sound. 

Oyster harvest has long been forbidden 
from certain polluted waters along the 
Atlantic Coast. In many badly polluted areas. 
the oysters have disappeared. Many hundreds 
of miles of fishing streams in the East have 
been rendered useless by combined munic- 
ipal and industrial pollution. The latter in- 
cludes acid water from hundreds of aban- 
doned coal mines. 

In the Midwest, hundreds of miles of some 
of America’s beautiful streams are still so 
badly polluted that fish productivity is far 
below its potential. Various areas along the 
Gulf Coast have been declared off-limits for 
oystermen because the bi-valves are unfit 
for food. 

In the far west, there is now great dif- 
ficulty maintaining the salmon and steel- 
head. Some of the major streams are so bady 
polluted in their lower reaches that the fish 
are blocked in their migration. 

There have been less and less ducks, now 
that their food is disappearing. This ad- 
versely affects the duck industry. 

During the big duck decline of the mid- 
thirties, the diving ducks, especially the can- 
vasback and redheads, became alarmingly 
scarce. Unfavorable breeding ground condi- 
tions plus destruction of their favorite feed- 
ing grounds by pollution caused the decline. 

There have been heavy losses of fish and 
waterfowl due to pollution on the Great 
Lakes and their connecting waters. At one 
time, 10,000 ducks were destroyed on the 
Detroit River by the release of untreated 
sewage. 

Another effect of the polluted waters is to 
cut down on the purchases of water sport 
equipment. People have little desire to spend 
time in polluted waters. 
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VI. ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL 


The major sources of water pollution are: 
domestic (sewage), drainage (fertilizer and 
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mining acids), and industria] (detergents, 
paper mill wastes, oil drilling leaks, steel 
pickling wastes, tanning wastes, synthetic 
organic chemicals, and cannery wastes). 

Sewage treatment is as effective as possible 
in terms of the money appropriated. In this 
particular area, the Federal Government al- 
locates money to the states to dispense to 
local authorities. More money is needed in 
the area of sewage control according to the 
Federal Water Quality Administration which 
claims that, “cost studies indicate that a 
major investment, totalling about ten bil- 
Hon dollars will be necessary over the next 
five years to overcome this legacy of neglect 
and achieve adequate labels of treatment for 
the nation's municipal wastes." * 

Drainage from agricultural irrigation and 
mining can be countered effectively only by 
new scientific research into neutralization 
methods (nutrients in fertilizers, acids from 
mines). Furthermore, the problem of con- 
taining these wastes appears insurmountable, 
but the possibility of compulsory drainage 
systems should be explored. 

The logic of technological water pollution 
(Chapter 3) explained industry's propensity 
to pollute. The two means of controlling this 
pollution are thus: (1) to eliminate a step in 
the logical course of pollution, or (2) to alter 
the end result. 

First, to eliminate a step in the logic of 
pollution, the system must be changed. At the 
present, the capitalistic economy, basically & 
system in which industries are controlled by 
private individuals and corporations, is in- 
herently influenced by the profit incentive. 
The alternative is & socialistic economy in 
which industries would be controlled by co- 
operatives or the state. This would eliminate 
competition, and these non-competitive in- 
dustries could effect measures to check pol- 
lution without a loss in profit. In this type of 
system, pollution could be stopped in a short 
period of time, yet concomitant result 
would be a detrimental effect on business, as 
it exists in the context of a democratic so- 
ciety. The loss of competition would neces- 
sarily reduce the incentive to progress. Clear- 
ly, because the economic system of & coun- 
try is inextricable from its political system, 
the United States' existence as a democracy 
would be seriously threatened if economic 
socialism was adopted, 

Second, without destroying the profit in- 
centive, the end result of pollution may be 
&bated by three means: new legislation, fi- 
nance, and enforcement. 

In what manner would new laws help con- 
trol water pollution? Two types of legislation 
provide regulatory measures. The first is char- 
acterized by the economically profitable laws, 
frequently administered in the form of grants 
and tax incentives. Unfortunately, these po- 
tential benefits are utilized only to a very 
limited extent by industry because the grants 
are not significant enough to warrant the cost 
of installment of pollution control devices з 
and because tax incentives only exist in 
eleven of the fifty states. The second type of 
legislation 1s characterized by harsh fines and 
imprisonment for company officials. With this 
pressure, industry would be compelled to im- 
plement adequate pollution control stand- 
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ards. Furthermore, the influence of the profit 
incentive, demanding. the cheapest method, 
would result in extensive research in the 
fields of process modifications, extending re- 
cycling capacity, product recovery, and other 
vital areas. 

At present, a structurally uncoordinated 
effort, inadequately linking these two types 
of legislation, continues to fail to abate water 
pollution. The intense public outcry is heard, 
but the inability of the status quo to deal 
effectively with the problem indicates the 
necessity for a more concerted effort designed 
by legislation. 

Who should finance projects of pollution 
control? Currently, the government assumes 
a 30-55% burden of the funds needed by in- 
dustry to abate water pollution. Three pos- 
sible alternatives exist—total financial bur- 
den assumed by government, total financial 
burden assumed by industry, or split finan- 
cial burden assumed at a certain proportion 
by the government and industry. 

If the government was to assume the total 
burden for water pollution control, the in- 
dustries would become indifferent to new 
control methods and all taxpayers, some of 
whom may not have contributed to this type 
of pollution, would have to pay. 

If industry was required to assume the 
total burden for water pollution control, 
they would inevitably raise prices on their 
products and ultimately the consumer would 
bear the burden. 

An effective alternative to compromise 
these two extremes would be government 
compensation of the financial burden to a 
greater extent than it presently exists. An 
increase to a level at least over one-half 
would increase industrial incentive and im- 
prove government-industry relations. 

Finally, the area of enforcement consti- 
tutes the final measure of water pollution 
control. Presidently, enforcement is, although 
theoreticaly controlled in part by the Fed- 
eral government, in reality, predominantly 
the function of the state. Should enforce- 
ment be granted to communities, states, or 
the Federal government? Although local gov- 
ernments are more familiar with their pecu- 
liar problems, the influence of industry and 
other technological interests increases as the 
political entity becomes smaller. Thus, an 
industry or agricultural firm could control 
a small community or state, yet be relatively 
powerless in terms of the Federal govern- 
ment. This fact demands a shift of the power 
of enforcement exclusively to the Federal 
government, while the states and localities 
retain most of the power of administration. 
As such, the overall coordination by the Fed- 
eral government would insure more efficiency 
and uniformity when the situations require 
it. Furthermore, interstate problems could 
more easily be solved by the comprehensive 
Federal agencies. 
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VII. RECOMMENDATION FOR EFFECTIVE WATER 

POLLUTION CONTROL 

The success or failure of a plan to abate 
water pollution depends primarily on the 
effectiveness of six major areas—new legisla- 
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tion, finance, research and development, ad- 
ministrative planning, administration of 
funds, and enforcement. 

With the adoption of the Water Quality 
Improvement Act of 1970, the United States 
has progressed to the point of fairly refined 
control legislation. The precision and com- 
prehensiveness of this legislation makes it 
an adequate basic design for water pollution 
control. Admittedly, amendments should be 
adopted, such as those proposed by President. 
Nixon, but the basic structure is still a viable 
form for massive reforms, In the future, new 
problems will arise, requiring new laws, but 
the designers of these regulations can only 
aspire to the concern, perception, and accu- 
men of those who constructed the Water 
Quality Improvement of 19'70. 

Two major problems, inherent to our sys- 
tem of taxation and allocation, demand a 
new program of finance for water pollution 
control. First, not enough money is allocated 
for this purpose initially, and second, that 
which is allocated is not always spent by the 
executive, Thus, the remaining funds which 
finally are spent to abate pollution, are 
trifling. 

To overcome this debilitating problem, we 
recommend the use of a split-surtax. The 
plan would be as follows: 

1. The Federal Water Quality Administra- 
tion would assess each state's level of water 
pollution. 

2. A surtax would be charged of all tax 
payers which would yield: 


Purpose and expenditure 


Sewage, $10 billion in 5 years. 

Industry (pays taxes too!), $3.25 billion in 
5 years. 

Erosion, $200 million—$3 billion in total. 

Mine drainage, $7 billion, 

The tax would be administered by the 
Federal Government in the following man- 
ner: 

(а) exactly one-half would be derived by 
а uniform income surtax which would con- 
stitute the base amount 

(b) extactly one-half would be derived by 
& progressive pollution-income tax, whereby 
both level of income and level of pollution in 
the particular state of residence as deter- 
mined by the Federal Water Quality Admin- 
istration as provided in provision #1 

3. All allocations would be administered in 
accordance with state pollution levels and 
their corresponding financial needs. 

Clearly, both problems of the status quo 
are resolved in this proposal. First, the 
amount of money allocated is determined by 
the need, not by the political climate. Thus, 
adequate funds are assured. Second, the use 
of all money allocated is guaranteed because 
the surtax is specifically and explicitly in 
law intended for the purpose of water pollu- 
tion abatement, thus having to be used for 
that purpose. 

Some might argue that if a greater tax is 
imposed in the more highly polluted states, 
for examples—New York and New Jersey— 
people may respond to the tax disincen- 
tive and decide to move to a less polluted 
area, for example—Nevada. Should this hy- 
pothetical situation occur, it. would only con- 
stitute an advantage. Recall that growth is 
responsible for waste increase and, thus, pol- 
lution. If people moved from highly pol- 
luted areas, or industries as well moved, and 
dispersed throughout the Nation, the prob- 
lem of highly concentrated communities pro- 
=e tremendous wastes would be allevi- 
ated. 

In the area of research and development, 
we suggest an extension of the grant pro- 
gram in both scope and depth. Funds and 
prizes should be awarded generously for work 
in the abatement of water pollution. In ad- 
dition, incentives should be provided to at- 
tract professionals and college students to 
work full-time in the field. Educational 
scholarships and salary incentives would be 
an effective means of achieving this. 
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Administrative planning should be shifted 
from the state level to the Federal and re- 
gional levels. A more comprehensive effort 
would. achieve the continuity needed and 
avoid redundance and waste. 

Administration of funds should be from 
the state to the region or regions (which will 
bé set up by the Water Quality Administra- 
tion) of which it is. a member, A propor- 
tional allocation would be required. 

In the area of enforcement, the regular 
budgetary allotments will be diverted into 
the area of enforcement. Because all neces- 
sary funds have been provided by both indi- 
viduals and private industry, no enforcement 
probiem should exist. If, however, one does 
arise, it can be. dealt with by imprisonment 
of company Officials or individuals as well as 
stiff financial penalties. The funds in this 
&rea will primarily go to vast inspection and 
operation endeavors. 

In conclusion, the previous recommenda- 
tions provide a solid basis for effective water 
pollution control. 

CONGRESSMAN GILBERT GUDE'S INTERN COM- 
MITTEE'S REPORT ON PRESIDENTIAL AUTHOR- 
ITY IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS, JULY 10, 1970 

(Prepared by Congressional Interns, Erin 
Burgdoff, Sheila Garrity, Barbara Gottlieb, 
Jeanne Katz, John Tower, and Nancy Vo- 
gel) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Cambodia has focused more national at- 
tention on presidential powers than any 
other incident in history. Constitutional law- 
yers have sifted through almost two cen- 
turies of United States history to determine 
the constitutionality of the present admin- 
istration's Cambodian incursion. 

In the past decade, presidents have been 
continually increasing their power until the 
scales are presently at an imbalance between 
the Executive and the Congress. At the pres- 
ent time some members of Congress have 
acted to balance these scales by proposing 
amendments to bring certain powers back 
to the Congress. 

Congress has not had a chance to express 
itself directly to the war since it voted on 
the Tonkin Gulf Resolution. Amendments 
such as Cooper-Church and McGovern-Hat- 
field are attempts to let the Congress decide 
the present policy in Vietnam. 

This report is an attempt to shed some 
light on the question of the President's 
power v. Congress’s power in foreign involve- 
ment and the use of the war powers. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL WAR POWERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


Article I, section 8 is the Constitution's 
most important section since it describes, for 
the most part, the field within which Con- 
gress may exercise its legislative power, 
which is also the field to which the President 
and the National Courts are in great part 
confined, 

Congress's legislative powers may be clas- 
sified as follows: First, its “enumerated” 
powers, that is, those which are defined 
rather specifically in clauses 1 to 17, follow- 
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ing; secondly, certain other powers which 
are specifically or impliedly delegated in 
other parts of the Constitution (Section IV, 
also Article II, III, IV, V, passim, Amend- 
ments XIII to XX, Amendments XXIII and 
XXIV); thirdly, its power conferred by clause 
18, the so-called “coefficient clause" of the 
Constitution, to pass all laws “necessary and 
proper” to carry into execution any of the 
powers of the National Government, or of 
any department or officer thereof; fourthly, 
certain “inherent” powers, that is, powers 
which belong to it simply because it is the 
national legislature.! 

The war powers of Congress set forth in 
clauses 1, 11-16, and 18 of Section 8, Article 
I, The first clause, it should be noted, relates 
the power of Congress to tax to its power to 
“provide for the common Defence.” 

As stated in clauses 11 through 16, Con- 
gress has the power: 

“To declare War, grant Letters of Marque 
and Reprisal, and make Rules concerning 
Captures on Land and Water. 

“To raise and support Armies, but no Ap- 
propriation of Money to the Use shall be for 
a longer Term than two Years. 

“To provide and maintain a Navy. 

“To make Rules for the Government and 
Regulation of the land and naval Forces." 

The Constitution does not say explicitly 
whether the army may be sent into battle 
when Congress has not declared war, or if it 
may, under what circumstances and by 
whose decision. In interpreting the Constitu- 
tion on this point it is helpful to look at the 
intent of the Framers and to the understand- 
ing of the men who first put the Constitu- 
tion into practice 

Nothing can be clearer than that the 
Framers of our Constitution did not wish 
the President to have the independent war- 
making authority of the British Crown. That 
is why they empowered Congress, and not the 
President, to declare war. Being aware that 
the Executive use of armed forces as an in- 
strument of policy was not easily controlled, 
they not only rested in Congress the exclu- 
sive power to raise and support armies, but 
tried to make sure that that power would be 
jealously guarded, by providing that no ap- 
propriation to raise and support armies, 
should be for a longer term than two years. 
Thus, it was hoped, the natural tendency 
toward independent Executive use of stand- 
ing armies would be contained. 

The Framers, however, did make the Presl- 
dent Commander in Chief, and they quite de- 
liberately lodged in Congress a power to de- 
clare war, not, as some suggested, the power 
to make war. The Framers did not use the 
word make, which they viewed as more com- 
prehensive, because they did not wish Con- 
gress to be conducting, or attempting to con- 
duct, wars. They did not wish to disable the 
President as Commander in Chief from re- 
acting to sudden attacks, from seeing to the 
safety of troops, and in general from freely 
and independently exercising tactical control 
over the armed forces. 

The relevant theoretical framework is set 
forth in the concuring opinion of the late 
Mr. Justice Jackson in Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company v. Sawyer, the famous 
Steel Seizure Case of 1952. “Presidential Pow- 
ers", said Justice Jackson, “are not fixed but 
fluctuate, depending upon their disjunction 
or conjunction with those of Congress . . .” 
There is an area of independent Presidential 
suthority. There is secondly “a zone of twl- 
light” in which Congress and the President 
share power, and in which if Congress fails 
to act, the President will assume independ- 
ent responsibility. But in this area, when 
Congress acts, and the President either ac- 
quiesces or has his veto overridden, the will 
of Congress prevails, and the President is 
under his usual obligation to “take Care that 
the Laws be faithfully executed.” 


Footnotes at end of article, 
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Congress is authorized to define the foreign 
policy of the United States, and the mission 
Of our armed forces in carrying out that 
foreign policy. Congress tells the President, 
in terms of international boundaries, where 
to deploy troops, where to fight, and whom. 
Once troops are in place, and especially if 
they are fighting, tactical control is in the 
hands of the President, and the President has 
full authority to react to attacks upon them, 
or to the imminent threat of attack? 

In the famous case of McCulloch v. Mary- 
land, 4 Wheaton 316 (1819), Chief Justice 
Marshall referred to the powers of the 
Congress “to declare and conduct a war" as 
&mong its enumerated powers. A judicial 
recognitlon of the breadth of the war pow- 
ers of the Congress, no matter how per- 
suasive, is insufficient to maintain. these 
powers unless the Congress utilizes them 
including its undoubted powers to limit a 
war and to terminate hostilities initiated 
by the President. The President alone has 
neither the constitutional nor the practical 
resources to conduct hostilities in opposition 
to the manifested will of the Congress,‘ 

The power of the purse is the last bastion 
of popular control of the government, Con- 
gress has the opportunity to use this pow- 
er by including in authorization acts any of 
& number of restrictions or the use of Ameri- 
can funds and forces. Proposed restrictive 
provisions (such as  McGovern-Hatfield 
Amendment) are legitimate exercise of this 
power. 

Riders and Amendments on appropriation 
and authorization acts have been a device 
used by Congress to restrict and to control 
executive action.’ One of the most recent ex- 
amples of this is Section 643 of the Defense 
Appropriation Act for the current fiscal year, 
passed in 1969, which states that “none of 
the funds appropriated by this Act shall be 
used to finance the introduction of troops 
into Laos and Thailand.” т 

Madison described the money power in 
these terms: 

“This power over the purse may, in fact, be 
regarded as the most complete and effectual 
weapon which any constitution can arm the 
immediate representatives of the people.” s 

In analyzing the relationships between 
presidential and congressional war powers, it 
1s useful to postulate three basic fact situa- 
tions which reflect different allocations of 
constitutional authority. 

(a) A situation where the President acts 
with the authorization of Congress: This sit- 
uation involves a consolidation of the war- 
making powers of the political branches of 
our Government and, if it were determined 
that action in such a situation were consti- 
tutional, it would be equivalent to stating 
that the Government as an undivided whole 
lacks power to deal with the subject matter. 

The conduct of hostilities by the United 
States in Southeast Asia is an outstanding 
example of the consolidation of the war- 
making powers of the whole Government. The 
President has used his powers as Com- 
mander in Chief and the Congress has used 
its express war-making powers including the 
powers to “raise and support Armies” and to 
“provide and maintain a Navy.” In particu- 
lar, the Congress has used its powers to 
conduct hostilities in Southeast Asia through 
the military appropriation acts which have 
increased the size of the armed forces so that 
the war could be fought. 

The Southeast Asia Resolution, 78 Stat. 
384 (1964) is also an unequivocal manifesta- 
tion of the use of Congressional war powers 
to conduct hostilities in Southeast Asia. This 
Resolution states, inter alia: 

The United States is, therefore, prepared 
as the President determines, to take all neces- 
sary steps, including the use of armed force, 
to assist any member or protocol state of 
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the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
requesting assistance in the defense of its 
freedom. 

The constitutional status of United States 
participation in hostilities in Southeast Asia 
without the Southeast Asia Resolution and 
without the relevant military appropriation 
acts enacted by the Congress would be en- 
tirely different. Instead of the consolidation 
of war powers which we have actually had, 
the United States role in the hostilities 
could be justified only by the executive 
powers of the President. It is apparent that 
the constitutional authority of the Execu- 
tive standing alone is much more limited 
than the authority of the Government act- 
ing through both presidential and congres- 
sional war powers. The President alone does 
not have the constitutional authority to 
conduct a great war effort of the kind we 
have seen in Southeast Asia during the past 
few years. 

In the existing situation of consolidation 
of power it would not be expected that the 
Supreme Court would inquire concerning the 
constitutionality of United States participa- 
tion in the Southeast Asia War. This view 
is refiected in Mora v. McNamera, 389 U.S. 
934 (1967), where certiorari was denied and 
а petition for rehearing was also denied 
(389 U.S. 1025). In this case, petitioners who 
were draftees serving in the U.S. Army were 
about to. be sent to Vietnam for service 
there. They asked a declaratory judgement 
that the United States military participation 
in Vietnam was "illegal" and their suit was 
dismissed in the lower federal courts. The 
Supreme Court denied certiorari, with Jus- 
tices Douglas and Stewart dissenting. The 
dissenting justices expressed no view on the 
merits of the case but believed that certiorari 
should have been granted so that the issue 
of justiciability of the case could be argued. 
There are not any arguments which would 
justify the Court in attempting to substitute 
its judgment concerning the exercise of the 
Congress and the President to whom the 
war powers are committed by the Consti- 
tution. 

(b) A situation where the President acts 
without a grant or denial of authority by 
Congress: In this situation the constitution- 
ality of the President's course of action will 
be determined by his war powers standing 
alone. 

Chief Justice Marshall made a thoughtful 
contribution to analysis of this subject in 
а dictim arising from limited naval war with 
France. In the facts of the case the naval 
capture authorized by the President was 
held to be illegal since it contravened a stat- 
ute which authorized the capture of vessels 
in certain circumstances. Little v. Barreme, 
2 Cranch 170 (1804) is, however, less im- 
portant for its holding than for Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall’s Opinion as to what the Pres- 
ident could have done under the Constitu- 
tion in the absence of a statute. The Chief 
Justice stated: 

“It is by no means clear that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, whose high duty 
it is to “take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed,” and who is commander-in- 
chief of the armies and navies of the United 
States, might not, without any special au- 
thority for that purpose, in the then existing 
state of things, have empowered the officers 
commanding the armed vessels of the United 
States, to seize and send into port for ad- 
judication, American vessels which were for- 
feited by being engaged in this illicit com- 
merce.” 

It seems that the Chief Justice believed 
that the President would have had the power 
to make rules for naval captures if the Con- 
gress had not exercised its enumerated con- 
stitutional power in the field. 

(c) a situation where the President acts 
inconsistently with the Congress. 
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1. Where the Congress had primary con- 
stitutional authority—law-making: This sit- 
uation is illustrated adequately by Youngs- 
town Company v. Sawyer, “The Steel Seizure 
Case"), 343 U.S. 579 (1952). In this well- 
known case President Truman attempted to 
Seize the steel companies to avoid a labor 
strike which would in his judgement impede 
the flow of war materials to the armed forces 
in Korea. President Truman believed, as in- 
dicated by the argument of counsel for the 
United States, that he had authority to ef- 
fect such a seizure through the aggregate of 
his war powers including his power as Com- 
mander in Chief. Congress, however, in the 
relevant statutes dealing with labor disputes, 
had not provided for seizure. The Supreme 
Court concluded that the presidential seizure 
was invalid because it was inconsistent with 
the relevant Congressional statutes. In care- 
fully reasoned concurring opinion, Justice 
Jackson stated in part: 

“When the President takes measures in- 
compatible with the expressed or implied 
will of Congress, his power is at lowest ebb, 
for then he can rely only upon his own con- 
stitutional powers minus any constitutional 
powers of Congress over the matter. Courts 
can sustain exclusive presidential control in 
such a case only by disabling the Congress 
from acting upon the subject.” 

2. Where the President has primary con- 
stitutional authority—the President as Com- 
mander in Chief: Where the situation may 
be be fairly placed within the scope of the 
Commander in Chief power rather than with- 
in the war powers of the Congress. For pur- 
poses of illustration, a relatively clear ex- 
ample may be provided by consideration of 
the President’s strategic and tactical au- 
thority as Commander in Chief. The Presi- 
dent has the full power to select particular 
military objectives such as “Hamburger Hill” 
in Vietnam. Congress, by statute or other- 
wise, cannot lawfully interfere with the Pres- 
ident’s role as Commander in Chief in a 
situation of this kind. If the attack upon 
enemy bases in Cambodia is regarded as the 
selection of military objects of attack which 
are closely related to and indeed a part of 
the present war in Vietnam, this action is 
within the constitutional authority of the 
President as Commander in Chief since it is 
part of the Southeast Asia War which is 
authorized constitutionally by a consolida- 
tion of powers. If the United States military 
action in Cambodia is regarded as an entirely 
new war, then the congressional authority 
for the war in Vietnam does not extend to it. 
There is no doubt whatsoever but that the 
Congress can use its war powers to termi- 
nate the entire military involvement of the 
United States in Southeast Asia whenever 
the Congress so decides. As a practical mat- 
ter the President could not conduct hostil- 
ities in Southeast Asia unless the Congress 
used it enumerated powers to “raise” Armies 
and to “provide” a Navy in a manner which 
makes available to the President both the 
personnel and the equipment to do во” 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL WAR POWERS OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

In Article II, Section 2, Clause 1 of the 
United States Constitution it states: 

“The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, when called into actual service of the 
United States; he may require the Opinion, 
in writing, of the principal Officer in each of 
the executive Departments, upon any Subject 
relating to the Duties of their respective 
Offices, and he shall have Power to grant 
Reprieves and Pardons for Offences against 
the United States, except in Cases of 
Impeachment.” 

In 1850 Chief Justice Taney for the Court, 
said: 

“His (the President’s) duty and his power 
are surely military. As Commander in Chief, 
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he is authorized to direct the movements of 
the naval and military forces placed by law 
at his command, and to employ them in the 
manner he may deem most effectual to 
harass and conquer and subdue the enemy. 
He may invade the hostile country, and 
subject it to the sovereignty and authority of 
the United States. But his conquests do not 
enlarge the boundaries of this Union, nor 
extend the operation of our institutions and 
laws beyond the limits before assigned to 
them by the legislative power." ” 

Even after the Civil War a powerful minor- 
ity of the Court described the role of Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief simply as “the 
command of the forces and the conduct of 
campaigns.” + 

The Civil War provides significant illus- 
tration of the scope of presidential war pow- 
ers in the absence of authorization by the 
Congress. In the early months of the Civil 
War President Lincoln undertook a number 
of military measures, including a blockade 
of the Confederacy, upon hís own authority. 
In the Prize Cases, 2 Black 635 (1863), the 
Supreme Court upheld the President's war 
powers in a five to four decision, holding 
that & Congressional declaration of war was 
not necesary for the President to act and 
use his war powers, The Court stated con- 
cerning the situation of actual hostilities or 
war which confronted President Lincoln. 

"The President was bound to meet it in 
the shape it presented itself, without wait- 
ing for Congress to baptize it with a name; 
and no name given to it by him or them 
could change the fact." Later President Lin- 
coln asked for and received subsequent Con- 
gressional approval of his acts.” 

Chief Justice Taft once suggested that the 
Specific grants of executive power in Article 
II, since they were preceded by a compre- 
hensive grant of the executive power were 
designed to provide emphasis where empha- 
sis was appropriate. There is no doubt but 
that the President’s power as Commander 
in Chief is a substantive one which includes 
at least the following subsidiary powers. 

1, Deployment of armed forces. Whether 
in time of peace or war, the President has 
the power to determine the deployment of 
the land, sea, and air forces of the United 
States. President Theodore Roosevelt's order- 
ing the Great White Fleet to the Pacific 
Ocean in the face of strong Congressional 
opposition is a well known example. 

2. Initial response to hostilities. An ex- 
ample is President Truman’s action in using 
first the naval and air forces, and then land 
forces as well, to repell the North Korean 
attack upon the Republic of Korea. 

3. Initiation -of hostilities,- Ап exemple 
here may be found that the utilization of 
the Army under the orders of President Polk 
in conducting the battles of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Plama which were fought be- 
fore the act of Congress of May 13, 1846 
which recognized ‘‘a state of war as existing 
by the act of the Republic of Mexico.” 

In summary, the President as Commander 
in Chief has broad powers to determine the 
conduct of hostilities. In spite of the illu- 
sory simplicity involved in a listing of his 
powers, they must be used in relation to the 
powers of Congress. It should be clear that 
the President cannot for long respond to or 
continue hostilities without the active coop- 
eration of Сопргеззла 


THE THEORETICAL BASES FOR UNILATERAL 
PRESIDENTIAL ACTION 


The theories on which various Presidents 
have relied for the use of military force 
abroad without congressional approval may 
be divided into three general categories: (1) 
the sudden attack theory; (2) the neutrality 
theory; and (3) the collective security 
theory. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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1. The Sudden Attack Theory.—The Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief has the inher- 
ent power to defend the sovereignty and in- 
tegrity of the nation itself and to respond to 
an armed attack on the territory of the 
United States without requesting congres- 
sional approval. For example, we do not ques- 
tion the constitutional authority of the 
President to order retaliatory strikes in the 
event of an atomic attack on the territory 
of the United States. 

2. The Neutrality Theory.—Also known as 
“interposition”, the neutrality theory was de- 
veloped during the nineteenth century às a 
justification for American military involve- 
ment abroad to protect American citizens 
&nd property. When American armed forces 
were sent into a foreign nation, their pres- 
ence was supposed to be "neutral" with re- 
spect to any conflicts there. 

3. The Collective Security Theory.—Since 
1945, the United States has entered into 
many security treaties with foreign nations, 
Many of these agreements have clauses which 
indicate that the security of each signatory 
is vital to the security of each other signa- 
tory. Unilateral presidential action under 
these agreements may be justified as neces- 
sary for the protection of American security 
even though the conflict may arise thousands 
of miles from American shores.'* 


UNITED STATES INTERVENTIONS FROM 1788 TO 
PRESENT 


The early Presidents respected Congress's 
authority to initiate war. President John 
Adams took action to protect American ships 
from French attacks on the Atlantic, only to 
the extent that Congress authorized him to 
do so; in the case of this "limited war" be- 
tween the United States and France. The 
President did not regard himself as free to 
use the Armed Forces without the authoriza- 
tion by Congress. 

Early in his term of office President Jef- 
ferson sent a naval squadron to the Medi- 
terranean to protect American commerce 
against piracy, but it wasn't at first per- 
mitted to engage in offensive action against 
the Barbary pirates. 

The Monroe Doctrine is often cited as an 
example for the making of foreign policy 
commitments by executive action. In fact a 
distinction was made at the time between 
& statement of policy and its implementa- 
tion. In reply to an inquiry by the Govern- 
ment of Colombia in 1824 as to what action 
the United States might take in a case of 
possible European intervention, against the 
new Latin American republics. Secretary of 
State John Quincy Adams said: 

"With respect to the question . . . you 
understand that by the Constitution of the 
United States, the ultimate decision of this 
question belongs to the Legislative Depart- 
ment of the Government." 

In 1846 President Polk sent troops into the 
disputed territory between Corpus Christi 
and the Rio Grande River, heightening the 
clash which began the Mexican War. The 
constitutionality of this act was questioned 
by Abraham Lincoln, when he wrote: 

“Allow the President to invade a neigh- 
boring nation, whenever he shall deem it 
necessary to repeal an invasion .. : and you 
allow him to make war at his pleasure. Study 
to see if you can fix any limit to his power 
in this respect.” 

During the 19th century American armed 
forces were used by the President on his 
own authority for such purposes as suppress- 
ing piracy, slave trade, and the pursuit of 
bandits across frontiers. Such limited uses 
of force without authorization by Congress 
came to be accepted practice—sanctions by 
usage. 

Some Presidents, especially Polk, Grant, 
and McKinley, interpreted their powers as 
Commander in Chief broadly, while others 
such as early Presidents and Presidents 
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Buchanan and Cleveland, were deferential 
to the war power of Congress. 

The use of the Armed Forces against 
sovereign nations without authorization by 
Congress became common practice during the 
20th century. President Theodore Roosevelt 
used the Navy to prevent Colombian forces 
from suppressing insurrection in Panama 
and intervened militarily in Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic. Presidents Taft and 
Wilson also sent armed forces to the Carib- 
bean and Central America without Congres- 
sional authorization. President Wilson seized 
the Mexican port of Vera Cruz in 1914 as an 
act of established “respect” for the United 
States Government. In 1916 when the bandit 
Pancho Villa raided the town of Columbus, 
New Mexico, President Wilson sent troops 
into Mexico in pursuit for nearly two years. 
On both of these acts congressional authori- 
zation was accomplished after intervention 
occurred. 

The trend initiated by Theodore Roose- 
velt, Taft, and Wilson and accelerated by 
Franklin Roosevelt continued at a rapid rate 
under Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson, bringing the country to a point at 
the present time where war power is almost 
completely in the hands of the President. On 
the other hand itis still said that the scope of 
presidential action in initiating hostile sec- 
tion was widened by Korea over any previ- 
ous incident. That the executive could dis- 
pose of the armed forces in such a way as to 
promote conflict was well established before 
this, but a declaration of war had followed. 
In the Korean instance this was not so. Con- 
gress was behind the President, but not with 
a formal proclamation of war. 

It is possible to argue that the Presidents" 
action was a breach of constitutional proce- 
dure. It is also possible to argue that time 
was of the essence, and that it would be un- 
wise to wait while Congress debated the wis- 
dom of the executive's action. 


REPORT ON MAJOR INCURSIONS SINCE 1950 


In outlining a history of deployment of 
the Armed Forces by the Presidents, we con- 
cluded that beginning with Korea and con- 
tinuing to the present, that we would report 
the major incursions in more detail. This is 
done to present the results of these incur- 
sions insofar as Congressional action is con- 
cerned, as a basis for a study on current legs- 
lation regarding Vietnam and Cambodia. 

On June 27, 1950, President Truman an- 
nounced his deployment of air and naval 
forces to aid the South Koreans.^ The same 
day, the United Nations Security Council 
called on all member nations to help South 
Korea and denounce the North Koreans. as 
armed aggressors. ** A short time later, Presi- 
dent Truman sent ground forces to South 
Korea. 

Although he conferred with a few Con- 
gressional leaders President Truman acted 
without any request of or general Congres- 
sional approval in the form of a declaration 
of war or otherwise. A State Department bul- 
letin for the press asserted that: “the Presi- 
dent, as Commander-in-Chief has full con- 
trol over the use of the military”, and that 
there was “a traditional power of the Presi- 
dent to use the armed forces of the United 
States without consulting Congress.” This 
doctrine of inherent Presidential power was 
something never previously claimed by a 
President. The article was based on the legal 
justification of the actions on the United 
Nations Charter and the U.N. Participation 
Act, authorizing the President to deploy 
troops in United States policy measures, both 
previously passed by the Senate. 

Perhaps due to the popularity of the in- 
cursion,” there was little said about the 
President's authority in Congress. In 1951, 
two resolutions came up, the first, to declare 
war on North Korea and Communist China 
and the second, for an immediate with- 
drawal of all troops. Neither of them came 
to a vote. 
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In late 1953, Senator John W. Bricker (R- 
Ohio) sponsored an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, giving Congress the power to regu- 
late treaties, and all executive agreements 
with foreign countries. Falling as a result 
of President Eisenhower’s influence, the 
amendment was defeated by one vote. An- 
other measure was tried in April of 1954, 
during the French conflict in Vietnam, by 
& bill, limiting the President's authority to 
send troops anywhere in the world without 
the consent of Congress. Because of Eisen- 
hower's voiced intention to veto the entire 
bill the rider was defeated. 

Policymakers in Washington, occupied 
with the crisis in Asia and Europe, had 
paid little attention to the growth of Com- 
munism in the small Central American coun- 
try of Guatemala. 

On May 17, 1954, the Department of State 
announced that a shipment of 1900 tons of 
communist arms manufactured in Czecho- 
slovakia had arrived in Guatemala. The 
United States sought, but failed to obtain 
permission from NATO allies to search the 
ships suspected of carrying the arms. The 
United States began airlifting arms and 
other military supplies to Nicaragua and 
Honduras for their protection. 

On June 18, Col. Carlos Armas led an 
army of about 200 men from Honduras to 
Guatemala. In support, three American 
planes bombed the capital city and military 
depots. The exiled officer and his men suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the Communist gov- 
ernment. 

Guatemala received no major coverage in 
Congressional action and was left entirely 
in the hands of the President. 

In 1958, President Eisenhower had an- 
other problem to cope with, whether or not 
to send troops to Lebanon. Lebanon has al- 
Ways preserved a delicate internal balance 
between Christians and Moslems. This was 
threatened by certain Moslems, reportedly 
encouraged by President Nassar of the U.A.R. 
At the time of a pro-Nassar coup in Iraq in 
July, over 15,000 Syrians had supposedly in- 
filtrated Lebanon with the aim of bringing 
down the government by violence. 

On July 14 and 15, at the specific request 
of Lebanon’s President Chanioun, the United 
States sent 5,000 marines to Beirut to protect 
American lives and help the Lebanese main- 
tain their independence. In a short time this 
number was increased to a total of 14,000 
troops occuping strategic positions in Leba- 
non. 

The situation soon became stabilized and 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
issued a statement requesting member na- 
tions to respect one another’s integrity and 
refrain from interfering in one another's in- 
ternal affairs. 

United States troops were gradually with- 
drawn through a plan worked out with 
Lebanese authorities. President Eisenhower 
had the power to send the troops to Lebanon 
through the “Eisenhower Doctrine," a joint 
resolution, passed in 1952 authorizing the 
President to deploy U.S. armed forces to as- 
sist any nation 1n the middle east requesting 
help against Communist aggression. 

In late April, 1965, a civil war in the 
Dominican Republic between government 
and left-wing forces led to U.S. military in- 
tervention. 

A peace commission from the OAS suc- 
ceeded in achieving & cease-fire among the 
contending government and reyolutionary 
forces. A peace force was created to restore 
order and gradually the U.S, troops with- 
drawn. 

Initially, the American rationale was that 
troops were sent to protect American citi- 
zens, Later, it shifted to the argument that 
American action was necessary because в 
democratic revolution had been taken over 
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by Communist conspirators who had been 
trained for and had carefully planned the 
operation. 

Congressional leadership was informed be- 
fore the move was made, and supporting 
resolutions were offered for President John- 
son’s actions. The most prominent was 
House Resolution 560, endorsing the use of 
force individually or collectively by any 
country in the Western hemisphere to pre- 
vent a Communist takeover. It passed the 
House by a vote of 312-52. 

On August 2, 1964, North Vietnamese tor- 
pedo boats were reported to have attacked 
the USS Maddox in international waters in 
the Gulf of Tonkin. The Maddox returned the 
fire, and aircraft from the US Ticonderoga 
also attacked the torpedo boats. The Mad- 
dox was attacked again, along with the C. 
Turner Joy on August 4th. On August 5th 
bases and an oil depot used as supporting 
facilities for the torpedo boats were bombed 
in retaliation, according to President John- 
son’s orders. President Johnson then asked 
Congress for a resolution “expressing the 
unity and determination of the United 
States in supporting freedom and protecting 
peace in Southeast Asia.” Two days later 
Congress passed the Gulf of Tonkin Resolu- 
tion, authorizing the President to take all 
necessary measures to insure the safety of 
the people of South Vietnam. Retaliatory air 
attacks on North Vietnam developed into a 
system of bombing raids which were not 
halted until October of 1968. Since the spring 
of 1965 the United States has attempted to 
settle the conflict through negotiations at 
the Paris Peace Talks. On the whole these 
talks have been highly unsuccessful. 

On April 30, 1970, President Nixon an- 
nounced the Cambodia invasion. This act, 
made solely on presidential authority was 
perpetrated with no previous consent of Con- 
gress or even consulation with congressional 
leaders. It is this incursion which brought 
to the Senate and the House many bills con- 
cerning the current war and the president’s 
authority in foreign affairs. 


COOPER-CHURCH AMENDMENT 


The Cooper-Church Amendment is de- 
signed primarily to support the President's 
desire to stay out of possible war in Cam- 
bodia. It also includes provisions preventing 
the expenditure of money for troops re- 
tained in Cambodia. 

“The Amendment, which the Administra- 
tion is strongly opposing would prohibit 
spending appropriated funds to keep Ameri- 
can forces in Cambodia, to pay for the op- 
eration of advisors or mercenaries from other 
countries in Cambodia, or to conduct any 
combat activity in the air above Cambodia 
after June 30th”. 

“On the face of it, this does no more than 
guarantee legislatively what Mr. Nixon has 
promised personally; in fact, the Cooper- 
Church Amendment is designed also to pre- 
vent a strong willed ally like the Thieu-Ky 
Government in Saigon from dragging or per- 
suading Mr. Nixon into continuing military 
operations in Cambodia." 15 

"If the Senate imposes its will, the Presi- 
dent wil be handcuffed in future days of 
danger to this country and its citizens, both 
here and abroad, by compelling him to come 
to the Senate for authority to move our 
armed forces," 19 

If the President were required to come to 
Congress before each move, the enemy would 
have time to take adverse reaction. Taking 
powers from the President would, in essence, 
offer security to the enemy. 

There is also a danger of Congress trying 
to appease the mobs. Walter Lippman said, 
"War is too serious a matter to be entrusted 
to public opinion." 

Mansfield said, “Cooper-Church is an as- 
sertion of the constitutional responsibility of 
the Senate and the Congress with regard 
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to the war in Indochina and its evolving 
course." 

The Amendment bars funds for American 
advisors of Cambodian forces and prevents 
arrangements to provide troops from other 
nations to fight for Cambodia, There can be 
no U.S. air combat activity in direct sup- 
port of Cambodian forces without congres- 
sional approval. 

The Byrd Amendment is an amendment 
to the first section of the Cooper-Church 
Amendment. Opponents of the Byrd Amend- 
ment felt that it might provide an escape 
clause for the President. Without some pro- 
vision for sending troops immediately wher- 
ever needed including Cambodia, commu- 
nists would no longer have to worry about 
further attack on their sanctuary. The Byrd 
Amendment provides that the President 
would not be restricted from taking the ac- 
tion he deems necessary to protect the lives 
of our forces in the field or facilitate their 
withdrawal. The final draft of the amend- 
ment, was approved 79-5. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 17598 


Theoretically H.R. 17598 provides both a 
limitation on presidential prerogative to 
commit U.S. armed forces to hostilities, and 
an opportunity for the Congress to “question 
a President's action from the start, to stand 
apart from hysteria and emotionalism 
sweeping the country, to pose alternatives, to 
probe relentlessly, to publicize constantly, to 
examine and debate implications of a Presi- 
dent's action that the White House may 
neglect in its haste and concentration." » 

The text of H.R, 17598 is too loosely worded 
to provide any enforcement. Key phrases 
such as those banning troop deployments... 
“unless the President finds that the safety of 
American or allied armed forces requires de- 
ployment,” or of a “treaty obligation”, are 
so open to interpretation as to be meaning- 
less. The bill also makes no provision for 
attacks on U.S. ships or property in other 
countries, peacetime overflights or minor hos- 
tilities short of war. 

H.R. 17598 is also attacked as being too 
rigid by those who feel that codification is 
the wrong way to limit executive authority. 
Professor Alex Bickel, Professor of Law, Yale 
Univ., calls codification “difficult, heavily 
prone to error, quite possibly dangerous, and 
unnecessary." 1 

Another bill, which is sponsored by Sen- 
ators Javits and Dole, Senate bill S. 3964, 
contains more drastic steps than other bills. 
This bill contains a reporting requirement 
and requirements of affirmative legislation 
by Congress or an end to the hostilities with- 
in 30 days of their initiation. This step will 
be more controversial as the limitations on 
presidential authority are vague when Con- 
gress takes no action. 

The bil establishes four situations when 
the President may commit U.S. armed forces 
to hostilities, Three concern attacks upon 
U.S. citizens, possessions or troops; the 
fourth employs the language of the National 
Commitments Resolution to cover compli- 
ance with “a national commitment resulting 
from affirmative action taken by the execu- 
tive and legislative branches.” 

The McGovern-Hatfield Amendment to 
End the War No. 609 attempts to regulate the 
extent of the war in Indochina through the 
power of the purse. 

Amendment No. 609 also poses no danger 
of inflexibility by committing us to a haz- 
ardous policy because it includes exceptions 
permitting executive freedom in the protec- 
tion of the U.S. troops and prisoners during 
withdrawal, and it can be overridden by fu- 
ture congressional action if the circum- 
stances change. 

Professor John Norton Moore, University 
of Virginia School of Law, states that “pro- 
posals to require withdrawal of United States 
troops from Vietnam by a particular date 
would seem to dangerously undercut the 
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Presidential negotiating role. Though such 
proposals may be constitutional in a formal 
sense, they should be adopted only if Con- 
gress has strong reason to doubt the wisdom 
of the Presidential policies." 22 

. .. If the people, through their representa- 
tives, have no control over the commitment 
of their resources to war-making, the result 
is inconsistent with Constitutional demo- 
cratic principles.** 

SUMMARY 


In conclusion, this committee believes 
that our report has shown that Congress has 
allowed an imbalance of Congressional and 
Presidential war powers to occur. We would 
like to state however, that this imbalance 
is not as serious as some members of the 
House and Senate would have us believe. 
Congress has not had its powers of war and 
peace taken away from them by the execu- 
tive, they have simply failed to use these 
powers in the past. 

As Congress begins to exercise the powers 
they have been neglecting they must make a 
supreme effort to discover and capture that 
“gone of twilight” where the Congress and 
the President can work together to devise 
and implement an effective foreign policy. 
While striving for this quest they must be 
on the watch that they do not infringe upon 
the sacred powers that the President holds 
as Commander-in-Chief. 
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ANTI-MONTANA BALLISTICS— 
AMB’S—PART II 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, Gov. 
Forrest Anderson of Montana came to 
Washington on August 5 to present tes- 
timony to the Subcommittee on Military 
Construction of the Committee on 
Armed Services. His mission was to bring 
to the attention of Congress the desper- 
ate consequences of the Safeguard con- 
struction program for Montanans who 
live in the host communities. 
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Governor Anderson very forcefully 
demonstrated that Safeguard Com- 
mand’s lack of foresight and planning 
will bring to Montana’s economy the 
kind of chaos that is usually associated 
with disaster. The common denominator 
is the communities’ inability to handle 
the situation without outside help. Goy- 
ernor Anderson asked Congress for that 
help. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Governor Ander- 
son’s statement be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I have 
previously outlined the problems to be 
faced by Montana as a result of the con- 
struction of Safeguard in our State. To- 
day, I should like to take up in some de- 
tail the communities’ grave fiscal prob- 
lems which Governor Anderson pre- 
sented so compellingly to the Armed 
Services Committee. 

No State is a stranger to the inflation 
that grips this Nation, and Montana has 
suffered from it perhaps more than 
others. 

The Sunday, August 2, Missoulian de- 
scribed farm loans at an alltime high. 

Montana wheat farmers in the area 
of Safeguard impact, major wheat-pro- 
ducing region, are the victims of dis- 
criminatory freight rates, paying more 
than do farmers in other States for ship- 
ping their wheat to market. Their wheat 
is bringing 44 percent of parity in the 
market and the parity ratio for them, 
including their certificate payments, 
stands at 70 percent. Paying more for 
the things he needs than he receives for 
the things he produces, the wheat pro- 
ducer or the small businessman who 
serves him is frequently forced to bor- 
row. One of my friends recently sought 
& loan to meet a tax payment. He went 
to his bank where he has dealt for years 
and was told that, of course, he could 
have his loan—at 15 percent interest. 

That is inflation. 

It is in this context then, that the 
financing of expanded facilities to ac- 
commodate the influx of population must 
be discussed. In the U.S. Army's Com- 
munity Impact Report: “Malmstrom 
Deployment Area" this reality is totally 
ignored. The false assumptions of the 
report lead the Army to offer guidance 
to Montana communities which is about 
as useful to the purpose as would be a 
roadmap of Afghanistan. There is simply 
no connection with reality. 

By far the most serious error in the 
Army's research apart from its implicit 
assumption that Montana communities 
will be the willing feudal fiefdoms eager 
to raise more money for the imperial 
defense, is their suggestion that the citi- 
zens should vote bond issues at 6.4 per- 
cent to be amortized over a period of 
10 years. 

Montana law limits the interest on 
bond issues at 6 percent, and the usual 
amortization period is 20 years. The legis- 
lature may increase the rate but the 
legislature does not meet until January 
1971. Even if the rate is increased, bond 
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issues must first be submitted to the 
voters, causing additional delay. 

Suppose everyone were to oblige the 
Army, and the city of Conrad, for in- 
stance, floated a bond issue at 6% per- 
cent. All indications are that the bonds 
would not sell. A recent issue of Bond 
Buyers listed the Twenty-Bond Index for 
the week ending July 30 at 6.40. Many 
corporations have had to go to the mar- 
ketplace and issue debt securities for 9 or 
10 or even 11 percent. The institutional 
investor does better to buy the A.T. & T. 
investment package with warrants and 
9 percent and pay the tax, rather than 
to invest in untaxed municipal bonds. 

Inflation in the marketplace has 
worsened the possibilities of selling bonds 
for communities that have had great 
difficulty in selling them anyway because 
their bonding base is so small. 

Add to the effects of inflation the ef- 
fect in Montana of the June 23 Supreme 
Court decision holding unconstitutional 
the practice of limiting to property own- 
ers the right to vote on bond issues. As 
Governor Anderson has pointed out, this 
decision will require a change in the 
Montana constitution before bond issues 
can again be passed. This will cause 
more delay. 

The Army report deals with taxes in 
the best tradition of an agency accus- 
tomed to spending other people's money. 

'Their projections of taxes to be col- 
lected from the temporary population— 
approximately half of the total influx 
of over 12,000—reflect their misjudg- 
ments. 

The Army's report of the Malmstrom 
impact area includes in its total revenue 
projections the personal and real prop- 
erty taxes to be collected from tempo- 
rary employees and contractors. 

But mobile homeowners or tenants 
who move about this country and build 
things for us, or contractors with heavy 
equipment, should not be and are not 
taxed again and again as they move 
from one site to another. Nor should the 
permanent residents, personal and real 
property owners, provide the revenue to 
build and maintain schools, roads, and 
other community services used by all. 

Safeguard sources estimate that the 
revenue that might be collected in prop- 
erty taxes from the employees of the 
system in 1970 is zero while total State 
and local tax revenue collected from 
those employees will be $1,105. In other 
words, the communities affected are to 
receive no revenue from the new popu- 
lation to support the expanded facilities 
they have made necessary. The present 
ratio in Montana is $191.61 per capita 
property tax—State and local—to $339.75 
per capita total tax— State and local. 
Thus 56.4 percent of the tax revenue col- 
lected from the permanent residents is 
local property tax to pay for municipal 
facilities, as compared to no revenue from 
the new temporary population. 

One might expect this imbalance to 
improve as the situation stabilizes. In 
1971, however, the estimate for local 
property tax from the Safeguard popula- 
tion is only $5.07 per capita of a total 
tax figure of $502 per capita. In 1971 
lower total tax figure is caused by the 
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influx of lower paid “secondary em- 
ployees," as compared to the higher paid 
technicians in 1970. The new ratio is 
still, however, only 1 percent of total 
tax revenue. 

In other words, Safeguard employees 
wil contribute enormously less to the 
local tax base than the present citizens 
of the impact area. Montana is presently 
No. 1 in the Nation in State and local 
property taxation per dollar of income. 
Montanans simply cannot be taxed to 
support a new population whose taxable 
property is mobile or nonexistent. 

Even if a higher proportion of local 
taxes could be derived from the tempo- 
rary population, they would not be col- 
lected until after the use for which they 
are collected is hard upon us. As Gover- 
nor Anderson has pointed out, and as the 
Libby experience demonstrates, the real- 
ity is that most of the people will be gone 
before the facilities they need can be 
financed, let alone built. 

Meanwhile, Montana property taxes 
are fearful In 1968, our State ranked 
sixth in the Nation in per capita prop- 
erty tax revenue. Led by California at 
$226.18, Wyoming at $207.87, Massachu- 
setts at $204.02, New Jersey at $199.73, 
and New York at $192.25, we are not far 
behind at $191.61. 

On the other hand, Montana ranked 
34th in 1968 in per capita disposable in- 
come of $2,543, below the national aver- 
age of $2,930 and almost a thousand dol- 
lars less than the average of the leading 
six. 

Therefore, with Wyoming, Montana 
at 6.5 percent ranked first in the United 
States in amount of property tax as a 
percent of personal income. 

These are the people the Army wants 
to tax three times over. 

This brings us right back to the sec- 
ond alternative for money raising open 
to the community that cannot command 
outside help: Borrowing. 

Again, take Libby. A special appro- 
priation built Libby's school, just as a 
special appropriation saved the Grand 
Forks Air Force Base school district and 
others from closure this spring. 

Ignore, for a moment, as the Army did, 
Montana's statute limiting the interest 
on bond issues at 6 percent. Had the peo- 
ple of Lincoln County School District 
bonded themselves at 6%, for 10 years, 
and had their bonds sold, their school 
would be constructed, the additional 
pupils would be gone, and the remain- 
ing debt left to be paid by the survivors. 

On the question of bond issues, in 
Montana, Governor Anderson gave the 
Armed Services Committee the conspicu- 
ous fact omitted from the Army's fiscal 
fairy tale: No fewer than seven issues 
have been rejected by the voters in the 
area of impact in 1969 and 1970. As Gov- 
ernor Anderson said, 68.7 percent of 
municipal bond issues nationwide were 
rejected in June of this year. 

Even if voted, how attractive is a 614- 
percent bond in an inflated market that 
has banks offering televisions, radios, 
memberships in social clubs, travel, and 
other inducements to attract savings 
customers? 

Not very. 
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Chicago recently had a most difficult 
time selling a "-percent bond issue. 
Louisiana bond issues are not selling. 

Mr. President, may we not have the 
whole picture when the Defense Depart- 
ment says it wants a new weapons sys- 
tem? May we not know at the outset 
its actual cost? Is there any reason why 
Congress should not be fully informed? 
Is there any reason why the people of 
Montana, in this case, should not have 
been informed when the Army sought its 
appropriation as to what extras could 
be expected of them? 

In recent years, because of increasing 
demands on the budget, Congress has 
been scrutinizing more carefully than 
ever before, the constantly escalating de- 
mands of the Defense Department, whose 
expenditures on military or defense-re- 
lated items now total $106 billion, 53 
percent of the national budget, according 
to Arthur Burns, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

I have heard it said that there is no 
precedent for special appropriations to 
cover the ancillary costs of these hide- 
ously expensive, deadly, and often obso- 
lete, gagdets so cherished by the military, 
for which all else must give way. 

We cannot handle the inflation we 
have. We cannot handle more inflation, 
alone: The treble tax that the construc- 
tion of Safeguard would levy on us is 
а burden dishonestly imposed by a ma- 
chine which seeks to conceal the burden 
on others created by its insatiable ap- 
petite for hard goods. 

The Congress has determined that 
phase one of Safeguard shall be built. 
Has it also determined that Montanans 
shall pay not once, for being on target, 
not twice through Federal taxes, but 
three times for the facilities to support 
a new Hydra of the weapons world? 

The third alternative is Federal assist- 
ance. There are.no other alternatives. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Remarks OF Gov. FORREST Н. ANDERSON TO 

SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY CON- 

STRUCTION 

The ABM is described by its supporters as 
a national defense system. 

It was not designed to protect north-cen- 


tral Montana. It was designed to protect the 
entire nation. 

We did not request that the ABM System 
be installed in Montana. Because of the 
weapons presently buried beneath the prai- 
ries of north-central Montana, the state will 
be the national bullseye in the event of an 
enemy atteck. 

I am here to discuss an important matter 
that has been largely ignored to this point 
in the ABM debate. That is: What impact 
wil this system have on the affected com- 
munities of north-central Montana? 

I believe the impact of the ABM will create 
&dverse economic conditions and deteriorate 
the quality of life in these communities. 

If the system is installed according to 
present plans, the property owners of north- 
central Montana will be forced to contribute 
more than $8 million to the national defense. 

I believe this is an unreasonable demand 
upon the people of north-central Montana. 

The Army Corps of Engineers Community 
Impact Report projects that $17 million must 
be expended to provide the facilities and 
services that will be required by ABM work- 
ers and permanent personnel. 

This includes housing, schools, sanitary 
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and medical facilities, utilities and police 
and fire protection. 

The Impact Report includes no specific 
plan for financia] assistance to the commu- 
nities that will be required to expand federal 
matching programs. 

The local and state obligation under these 
programs runs from 30 to 70 per cent. As- 
suming & median local obligation of 50 per 
cent, the small farming communities of 
north-central] Montana will be required to 
provide more than $8 million of the expendi- 
tures projected for the six-year construction 
phase. 

This is a lot of money. 

I am not saying that the people of north- 
central Montana are unwilling to meet this 
demand. 

I am saying that they cannot meet this 
demand. 

The Engineers Report overlooks a number 
of very important factors that will make it 
extremely difficult for the affected commu- 
nities to deal with the impact of the ABM 
System. 

The report apparently is not cognizant of 
conditions in Montana. 

For example, the projected interest rate 
for capital construction funding is computed 
at 64 per cent in the report. In Montana the 
interest rate limitation on municipal bonds 
is set at 6 per cent. This limitation was es- 
tablished by law. Iam not certain that the 
state Legislature would be willing to raise 
it to accommodate the ABM System. Even 
if they will, it cannot be done until the Leg- 
islature meets next winter. ч 

By the time the law could be changed and 
the bond issues passed, assuming the people 
approve the bond issue, the influx of ABM 
workers and personnel will be upon us. 

The Impact Report anticipates an influx 
of 2,800 ABM connected people in 1971. Facil- 
ities cannot be built and services provided 
to accommodate these people in the time 
available. They will arrive in communities 
where sewer systems and other public facil- 
ities are presently near capacity. These are 
small communities of less than 3,500, except 
for Havre and Great Falls, which are some 
distance from the ABM sites. 

Because of the lack of planning, I antic- 
ipate serious problems in the communities 
of north-central Montana during the ABM 
construction phase. 

The Impact Report also ignores an im- 
portant constitutional factor. Presently in 
Montana, only property owners are permitted 
to vote on bond issues. The United States Su- 
preme Court has declared this practice to 
be unconstitutional. Therefore, the Montana 
Constitution must be changed before bond 
issues can be passed to fund the construc- 
tion of the facilities that will be required to 
deal with the impact of the ABM System. 
This will require time. 

These are important omissions. 

But a great fault in the report is the en- 
gineer's assumption that the people of north- 
central Montana will approve bond issues to 
accommodate the ABM System. 

All across this country there is a taxpayers 
revolt. In June of this year, Americans said 
“No” on 68.7 per cent of the dollar valua- 
tion of the bond issues they voted on. (See 
Table C.) 

In Montana the voters are no different. 

In the following communities, all of which 
will be affected by the ABM, the taxpayer 
revolt is a strong movement. 

In Great Falls a bond issue for water and 
sewer system improvements was turned 
down two years ago. 

In Chester two tax levies for school opera- 
tion were voted down before final passage 
last spring. 

In Cut Bank a recent bond issue for land 
acquisition was defeated. 

In Shelby two elections were required 
to pass the school operating budget this 
spring. 
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In Dutton this spring a bond issue for 
the construction of an elementary school 
was turned down by a 2 to 1 margin. 

Most of the communities to be-affected by 
the ABM impact are presently taxing at 
near the limits established by law. (See 
Table B) 

There isn't much easy tax money avail- 
able in north-central Montena. 

The population influx connected with the 
ABM System will increase the demands for 
local government services. This will mean 
extended police and fire protection, more 
classrooms, larger operating budgets and ex- 
panded sanitary facilities. 

Where will the money come from? 

The population infiux will result in the 
expansion of the tax base in the affected 
communities. 

But there are a number of contradictory 
factors that must be considered in this 
respect. 

It is estimated that the population in- 
creases will not be reflected in tax receipts 
until up to two years after the people re- 
quiring services are in residence. 

The ABM construction phase is expected 
to last six years. 

Most of the construction workers to be 
employed will be in Montana only a short 
time. 

They will not buy or build homes. 

The principal source of revenue for local 
government is the property tax. 

This is the source that must be exploited 
if expanded facilities and services are to be 
provided by communities affected by the 
АВМ. 


The property tax is a home owners tax. 

Because of this, those people in north- 
central Montana who own their own homes 
wil have to furnish the major portion of 
the additional tax revenues needed to ac- 
commodate the ABM, 

In my opinion, there is no engineers re- 
port or other document which can justify 
this punishing additional tax burden. 

There are many other factors the Engineers 
Impact Report failed to recognize. 

Because of the severe winters, the con- 
struction season in Montana is limited. At 
least two years are required to complete most 
capital construction. Because of this, fa- 
cilities will be completed at about the same 
time the workers will be moving on to an- 
other job. (See Table C) 

Also the 6% per cent interest rate upon 
which the computations in this impact re- 
port are based is a figure out of history. Pres- 
ently, long-term municipal bonds are selling 
at between 674 and 714 per cent. Non-tax ex- 
empt revenue bonds are selling at 9.4 per 
cent. (See Table A) 

It wil be two years before the necessary 
capital construction needed to maintain a 
safe and sanitary environment for the ABM 
connected population increase can be com- 
pleted. 

If the Montana Legislature raises the in- 
terest limitation. 

If the state law limiting the franchise in 
bond elections to property owners is 
changed. 

If the people of north-central Montana are 
willing to tax themselves beyond their 
means. 

If the winters are mild to allow accelerated 
construction schedules. 

It seems to me that there are too many un- 
answered questions surrounding this sup- 
posedly vital project. 

If these questions are not answered—and 
I don’t believe they will be—the result will 
be chaos. 

I believe the housing problems created by 
the population infiux will be critical. 

The Community Impact Report claims that 
there are 5,400 available housing units in the 
impact area, I do not believe it. 

There is no doubt that housing must be 
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constructed to accommodate the population 
increases. The engineers blithely forecast that 
the required housing will be constructed by 
“local entrepreneurs.” Present interest rates, 
in my opinion, preclude any huge investment 
by local entrepreneurs. (See Table O.) 

Consistent with the nature of the project, 
much of the required housing will be tem- 
porary. This type of housing is difficult to 
finance. It is a poor investment, because it is 
temporary and there is no one to guarantee 
the mortgage. 

The report projects that 3,300 additional 
housing units will be required. It makes no 
specific recommendations as to how this 
housing will be provided. 

The major fallacy regarding housing in the 
impact report is the assumption that popu- 
lation distribution can be determined in 
advance, 

The engineers have decided that people 
migrating into the impact area will disperse 
to 10 towns, utilizing existing facilities to 
the maximum. 

This is preposterous. It is like saying a 
roulette ball will fall on a particular number 
because there is a slot. 

People will move to communities that pro- 
vide housing, accessibility to every day serv- 
ices and social and recreational amenities. 

Of the 10 communities considered in the 
report, only Great Falls, Shelby, Conrad and 
Cut Bank can provide these basic services 
and facilities and some of these cities are 
questionable so far as moderating the ulti- 
mate impact. 

These communities, particularly Conrad, 
will receive the full force of the population 
impact. The sewer system in Conrad is-pres- 
ently near capacity. Something will have to 
be done and done quickly if a major health 
problem is to be averted. 

Because of this fundamental planning 
error, I consider many of the statistics in the 
report to be invalid. 

The report projects an enrollment increase 
of 1,900 in the region’s schools. Additional 
plant facilities, supplies and teachers will be 
required if we are to maintain quality edu- 
cation in the affected communities. Tax rev- 
enues, construction time and public approval 
of bond issues are all lacking. 

It appears to me that schools will be over- 
crowded and under-staffed. 

We do not want this in Montana. 

There will not be adequate ambulance serv- 
ice in the impact region. Consider what would 
happen if there were to be a major accident 
at one of the construction sites. There were no 
specific recommendations in the impact re- 
port for the upgrading of ambulance service. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
ABM, like all weapons systems, will not be- 
come obsolete in a short time. 

As I understand it, the ABM is specifically 
designed to protect the Minuteman ICBMs 
from enemy attack. When the Minuteman 
becomes obsolete, the ABM will have nothing 
to protect. 

If the communities of north-central Mon- 
tana bond themselves for 20 to 25 years, who 
is to guarantee that ABM connected people 
will still be on the tax rolls. An obsolete 
defense system is not going to carry much 
of a payroll. 

Because of haphazard planning and lack of 
consideration for the people in the commu- 
nities to be affected by the ABM, I believe we 
will encounter serious problems during the 
next six years. 

More than 15,000 permanent and tempo- 
rary workers and military personnel and sec- 
ondary employees will come to north-central 
Montana at the peak period of ABM con- 
struction. 

They will face housing shortages, over- 
crowded schools, unsatisfactory sanitary fa- 
cilities and numerous other problems that 
will significantly deteriorate the quality of 
life. 

The communities of north-central Mon- 
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tana do not have the resources, the legal 
power nor the responsibility to prevent these 
unfortunate conditions. 

I recommend that this committee initiate 
& new approach to deal with the impact of 
north-central Montana. 

I recommend that the federal government 
assume the full responsibility for planning 
for and maintaining a decent quality of life 
for the ABM workers, military personnel and 
Montanans who will be affected by the con- 
struction. 

I recommend that military housing be in- 
tegrated within existing communities to 
lessen the impact of eventual abandonment. 

I recommend that adequate planning be 
undertaken to prevent a sprawling rural slum 
from growing like a tumor on the prairies of 
Montana. 

In Montana we have experienced the boom 
and bust philosophy of military construction. 
This has been an unfortunate experience and 
I believe it is time for a change. 


TABLE A—CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION TIME LAG 


The Federal Housing Authority’s Accel- 
erated Housing Program, which was designed 
to complete a housing project in 15 to 16 
months, has failed in Browning, Montana. 

The pre-construction phase was begun in 
April of 1969. Construction began in April of 
1970, and the completion date is now pro- 
jected for October of 1970. It will eventually 
take 30 months to complete this Accelerated 
Housing Program. 


TABLE B.—FINANCIAL STATUS OF INCORPORATED CITIES 


Assessed 


City Revenue Expenditures valuation 


Chester... 
Shelby. 
Sunbur: 
Kevin... ЕА [ 2 
Conrad. . , 688. 329, 668, 08 
Valier 41, 115.35 


TABLE C.—TAXPAYER REVOLT—NATIONWIDE, JUNE 1970 


Bonds Amount Percent 


68.7 
31.3 


100.0 


$693, 395, 000 
316, 585, 800 


1, 009, 980, 800 


TABLE D—INTEREST RATES 
Percent 
Impact report interest computed at- 614 
State limitation by law 6 
As of July 1970, municipal long-term 
bonds are selling at 
As of July 1970, nontax exempt reve- 
nue bonds are selling at 
Interest rates for private loans to fi- 
nance housing construction 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to promote 
the economic development of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

This bill wil authorize the appropri- 
ation of $5 million to the Secretary of 
the Interior for payment to the govern- 
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ment of the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands for the purpose of promoting 
the economic development of these 
islands. 

The bil establishes an Economic De- 
velopment Loan Fund. The bill requires 
that before such funds are made avail- 
able the government of the Trust Terri- 
tory must submit a plan for the use of 
these funds to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The plan must set forth the poli- 
cies and procedures for furthering the 
economic development through a pro- 
gram of loans and loan guarantees to en- 
courage the development of private en- 
terprise and private industry. The loan 
and loan guarantee program will be of 
the revolving fund type, and such loans 
are to be made on the basis that fi- 
nancing is otherwise unavailable on rea- 
sonable terms and conditions. 

All loans under this program will be 
limited to 25 years and require the pay- 
ment of interest. The bill also places 
limits upon the amount of any loan or 
loan guarantee. The bill requires proper 
fiscal controls, accounting, and auditing 
of the fund. The High Commissioner is 
required under the bill to submit an an- 
nual report to the Secretary of the In- 
terior on the administration of the Fund. 

Mr. Speaker, my reasons for intro- 
ducing this legislation are threefold, de- 
spite my acute awareness of the neces- 
sity for fiscal restraints. First, Mr. Speak- 
er, I share the concern of the people of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
for the economic development of their is- 
lands. While I agree that too little has 
been accomplished in this area during 
our administration of these islands, I 
hasten to add, that perhaps the passage 
and enactment of this legislation will re- 
move any impediment to progress in this 
area by our administration, and also, give 
the Micronesian people cause to reflect 
upon their own customs and initiatives 
which impede the economic development 
of these islands. It is not my intent by 
this legislation to force economic devel- 
opment on these people as has been the 
case in the past. My interest is, in pro- 
moting the initiatives of the Micronesian 
people to foster the kind of economic de- 
velopment they want with this “seed” 
money, and recognizing that this can and 
cannot involve non-Micronesians, de- 
pending upon the wishes of the people 
themselves. 

Second, I introduce this legislation as 
a means of demonstrating and reaffirm- 
ing the good faith of the United States 
in meeting its obligation to promote the 
economic development of the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands and its in- 
habitants. We should keep in mind that 
Congress has continually provided in- 
creased appropriations for the govern- 
ance and development of Micronesia. 
This legislation reaffirms the good faith 
of this Nation in promo^ng the economic 
development of the trust territory, be- 
cause in the 88th Congress, Public Law 
88-487, granted a sum of money to pro- 
mote similar interests. 

Third, Mr. Speaker, I introduce legis- 
lation in the interest, and hope, that its 
passage and enactment will promote a 
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closer political association between the 
United States and the people of the Trust 
Territory cf the Pacific Islands. As dis- 
cussions on the future political status of 
these islands progress, and their people 
are pondering the old and new horizons 
for political association, I am brought 
to the consideration and feeling that in 
my association with the people of Micro- 
nesia, there is room for the preservation 
of the customs, traditions, and culture of 
the Micronesian people in this family of 
democracy despite its infirmities. 


A PRAYER BY DR. SAMUEL ARTHUR 
JEANES 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr, HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to share with my colleagues a prayer of- 
fered on May 4, 1970, at the opening of 
the New Jersey State Legislature by my 
very good friend and pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Merchantville, N.J., 
Dr. Samuel Arthur Jeanes: 

Heavenly Father, we are ever mindful of 
our needs... 0f our fears...0f our 
sins... of our hopes . . . and of our aspi- 
rations to do Thy will. Quietly we walt before 
Thee today for that strength that comes 
through being still and knowing that Thou 
art God. Remind us that He who is within 
us by faith is greater than he that is in the 
world. May our words be in harmony with 
Thy Word of Truth and may our judgments 
be squared with the yardstick of Divine Law. 

Today we earnestly pray for the President 
of the United States and those associated 
with him in their effort to restore some sem- 
blance of peace to the earth by driving back 
to their borders those who have kept millions 
of people in fear by the constant jangling of 
the threatening chains of Godless oppres- 
sion. Bless those in the military service of 
our land. May they successfully complete the 
mission of making the Far East safe from 
the aggression of Communism and may they 
soon be able to return to their homes again. 

We would also pray for Thy restraining 
hand upon those who with violent means 
and raucous outcrys seek to intimidate our 
leaders and even destroy the institutions of 
our nation. 

In these days, dear Lord, steady our minds, 
strengthen our wills and sustain our spirits. 
May the labor of our hands as well as the 
prayers of our hearts seek freedom for all, 
justice among all, peace to all and good-will 
by all, We pray in the name of our Saviour 
whose will is peace to men of good-will. 
Amen. 


Following is a second prayer which Dr. 
Jeanes thoughtfully sent to me, “The 
Motorist’s Prayer”: 

THE Mororist’s PRAYER 


Our Heavenly Father, we ask this day a 
particular blessing as we take the wheel of 
our car. Grant us safe passage through all 
the perils of travel; shelter those who accom- 
pany us and protect us from harm by Thy 
mercy; steady our hands and quicken our 
eyes that we may never take another's life; 
guide us to our destination safely, confident 
in the knowledge that Thy blessings go with 
us through darkness and light . . . sunshine 
and shower ... forever and ever... for 
Jesus' sake. Amen. 
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RESULTS OF DISTRICT PUBLIC 
OPINION POLL 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, early this summer Time maga- 
zine said, “Seldom in U.S. history has it 
been so urgent that calm and reasoned 
voices be heard above the tumult and the 
shouting.” 

This summer nearly 30,000 sixth dis- 
trict Wisconsin residents completed and 
returned my annual questionnaire on 
public issues. This is the largest response 
in the 4 years that I have been run- 
ning this poll. To see so many people 
calmly showing an interest in questions 
affecting our lives and government is a 
sign of encouragement, 

Sixth district questionnaire results 
were carefully tabulated on a city-by- 
city basis. 

Replying to the question, “Do you ap- 
prove of President Nixon’s handling of 
the Vietnam war?” all seven counties in 
the district gave Mr. Nixon majority 
support. Approval ranged from 70 per- 
cent in Fond du Lac county to 58 percent 
in Washington county. Support averaged 
66 percent district wide. 
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According to a national Gallup poll, 
Nixon support nationwide was 55 percent 
in mid-June, when my questionnaire was 
in the mail. The Gallup poll reported 
early this month that Nixon support rose 
in July to 61 percent. It appears that the 
returns on the sixth district question- 
naire are not far out of line with national 
trends. 

A comparison of returns from men and 
women was made on a random sample 
basis. We found from this that President 
Nixon's support on Vietnam was lower 
among women than it was among men, 
by a difference of 63 to 70 percent. 

Further disagreement between men 
and women emerged from analysis of 
the second question, “Should the U.S. 
give arms and advisory support to Cam- 
bodia?” The reply was Yes—Men 61 per- 
cent—Women 51 percent. 

On all other issues covered in my 
questionnaire, men and women were in 
close agreement. 

Strongest agreement among residents 
of the sixth district came in response to 
the question, “Should the government be 
allowed to use wiretapping to combat 
organized crime?" Nine out of 10 peo- 
ple—90 percent—said they favor wire- 
tapping under such circumstances. 

Ending student draft deferments was 
supported by a 69 percent to 31 percent 
margin. More than four out of five re- 
spondents—83 percent—favored amend- 
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ing the U.S. Constitution to provide for 
direct election of the President. 

The volunteer army proposal was fa- 
vored by a margin of 55 percent to 45 
percent district wide. 

District respondents to the June poll 
said they are not willing to pay higher 
taxes to support an all-out fight against 
pollution, The count was 59 percent 
against to 41 percent for. On a county 
basis, response ranged from 69 percent 
“No” in Calumet county to 54 percent 
“No” in Sheboygan, Washington and 
Winnebago counties. Support for in- 
creased taxes to fight pollution was 
strongest in cities located on the shores 
of Lake Michigan and Lake Winnebago. 

On the pollution question, many peo- 
ple remarked that government should 
launch an all-out fight by cutting back 
in other areas, and that polluters them- 
selves should pay the costs of cleaning up 
the environment. 

There was 63-percent agreement that 
inflation is our number 1 domestic prob- 
lem. People in Winnebago county an- 
swered “Yes” to this question in a margin 
of 80 to 20 percent. In Calumet county 
56 percent thought inflation is the num- 
ber 1 problem. People responding “No” 
listed student unrest, drug abuse, pover- 
ty, racial problems, and rioting as other 
areas of prime concern. 

Complete figures on a county basis are 
as follows: 


THE RESULTS OF THE 6TH DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY OF 1970 


1. Do » approve of President Nixon's handling of the Vietnam war? 
IN 


No 
6. Would you be willing to pay higher taxes to support all-out fight 
мене pollution? 


No 
7. Should the Government be allowed to use wiretapping to combat 


organized crime 
Y 


No 
8. Do you favor amending the Constitution to provide for direct election 


of the President? 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AGENCY 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the proposed Environmental Protection 
Agency. By policy, by statute, and by 
publie insistence this Government is 
pledged toward the achievement of a 
new quality of life in America. The key 
toward this accomplishment is the new 
Environmental Protection Agency. The 
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environmental protection activities of 
the Federal Government are entirely too 
fragmented and the resulting confusion 
only hinders the effort. 

There are those who feel that the 
singleness of purpose of such an agency 
might not adequately protect techno- 
logical advancement and that in at- 
tempting to sustain life, we will in fact 
stifle it. This is a fair criticism. However, 
after assidiously studying the proposal, 
Iam convinced that it contains sufficient 
requirements to protect our society from 
this kind of over-zealousness. 

Because of the potential adverse effects 
of pesticides on humans and the environ- 
ment, the Government has regulated 
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them for some time. For over a year now 
this administration has been working to 
reduce the ecological consequences of 
these products. As a result the use of DDT 
in this country is on the way out. There 
are uses for pesticides for which there is 
no substitute. So new ideas—such as re- 
duction in quantity and application—are 
being tried. The increased emphasis upon 
pest control research that will result 
from this proposal is most encouraging. 

It is extremely important, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Federal Government's activities 
to control pesticides, pollution, et cetera, 
be unified under the responsibility of a 
single agency dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of our environment. One has only 
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to look at the deserts of the Middle East 
to realize the results land misuse or cli- 
matic changes can have on the quality of 
life. Two thousand years ago people 
could not predict the effect a change in 
& riverbed, fertilization changes, or the 
loss of trees, birds, or insects could have 
on their environment. But, we can fore- 
see that effect now. We have a choice. It 
is up to us to make it. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY FOR APACHE, 
OKLA.—A COMMUNITY PROJECT 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. has recognized the com- 
bined efforts of three federated women's 
clubs of Apache, Okla., for their initia- 
tion and maintenance of a public library 
which serves the entire community. 

The Apache Study Club, the Apache 
Jaycees Jaynes, and the Boone Extension 
Club were honored as State winners and 
as contenders for national honors by the 
community improvement program spon- 
sored by the national federation club or- 
ganization for the years 1968-70. 

I believe that this community’s deter- 
mination and cooperative efforts to 
achieve such a public-minded goal de- 
serve the attention of us all. 

The Apache library fulfilled a dream 
of many years for the citizens of the 
town. Many realized the educational and 
cultura! need for the library but found 
that the financial aspect was too large a 
stumbling block to face. For awhile this 
need was provided for by the use of a 
local bookmobile which served both old 
and young, but which was discontinued 
because of a lack of funds. 

In early 1968 the Apache Study Club 
decided to start the library plans in mo- 
tion and became the first sponsor of the 
community project. However, they were 
soon joined by the other two clubs, and 
community interest was soon to grow to 
include the combined efforts of each 
individual to do his part to make the li- 
brary a permanent facility in the city. 

Financing the operation of the library 
appeared to be the biggest obstacle to 
overcome; however, with such projects 
as book and fund drives many of the 
burdens were solved. The largest single 
contribution was made by the board of 
directors of the Clark-Bohart Commu- 
nity Building who furnished the library 
board, composed of members of each of 
the three sponsoring organizations, with 
a rent free room to house the library. 
Workdays are held at which time towns- 
people help to keep the library in good 
shape. 

Recently, the library board met with 
the town council to work out a pian 
whereby some town funds are appropri- 
ated to the library, including full pay- 
ment of the librarian's salary. 

The library, which officially opened on 
May 18, 1968, now consists of several 
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thousand books, mostly donated, with 
approximately 250 families checking out 
nearly a hundred books a week. 

Through the leadership of library 
board members Mrs. Walter Gilbreath, 
Mrs. Robert Crews, Mrs. Danny Swanda, 
Mrs. Donald Payne, Mrs. Marvin Lair, 
and Mrs. A. J. McMahan, the library has 
continued to grow and has become a 
source of great satisfaction to all who 
have contributed in any way, and it is a 
true credit to the community. 

The three federated women's clubs can 
truly be proud of their fine accomplish- 
ment and deserve our congratulations 
and praise. 


FEDERAL SPENDING: A LETTER TO 
NAM MEMBERS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the President 
and economy-minded Members of the 
Congress are not the only ones disturbed 
by high appropriations and their effect 
on the economy. 

W. P. Gullander, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, has 
written àn open letter to NAM members 
discussing the need to bring a systematic 
approach to the matter of spending 
priorities. I insert Mr. Gullander's letter 
in the RECORD: 


FEDERAL SPENDING: A LETTER TO 
NAM MEMBERS 


Dear MEMBER: The federal budget picture 
has worsened alarmingly on both the ex- 
penditure and income sides. We are seeing 
estimates of a deficit for this fiscal year reach- 
ing $10-15 billion. The expectation of such & 
large deficit is most discouraging at this time 
when monetary and fiscal anti-inflationary 
policies are finally taking hold. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that there have been in- 
creasingly frequent hints about the need for 
broad-based higher taxes next year. 

If this nation is not to have a continuing 
series of fiscal crises resulting from chronic 
deficits or a constantly increasing tax bur- 
den, & critical examination of priorities and 
spending programs is essential. This has been 
stated so often that it is in danger of be- 
coming a political cliche instead of the policy 
axiom it should be. One thing that is clear 
about setting priorities is that not every 
spending program can fall into the category 
of essentiality. Some things have to wait and 
other things, no matter how venerable, have 
to be cut back or eliminated. Because this is 
not а simple choice, and because making such 
choices requires time, NAM and others sup- 
ported the Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act of 1968, which included a spending ceil- 
ing and a temporary income tax surcharge. 
However, the solutions incorporated in that 
legislation certainly were not the blueprint 
for a way of life. 

The “spending ceilings” for fiscal 1970 and 
1971 bound the Administration but not the 
Congress. An arbitrary limit to spending, even 
if it were not as replete with exceptions or as 
spongy as the last two, is not the most effec- 
tive approach to this very complex problem 
of public policy. 

Two first steps toward more fundamental 
reform merit serious attention by the Con- 
gress, The Federal Economy Act of 1970, if 
enacted, would begin the process of cutting 
back and eliminating imefficient and un- 
economic programs, Consideration of all ap- 
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propriations requests in two bills, one for 
Defense and one for all other programs, 
would require Congress to make an overall 
review of the total impact of its spending 
authorization. 

I urge you, therefore, to support these ef- 
forts to bring a systematic approach to the 
matter of spending priorities. Now is also the 
time to insist on maximum efforts on the 
part of both the Administration and Congress 
to: 


Stay within budget requests. 

Phase out and cut back doubtful and out- 
moded programs. 

Resist making commitments for future 
spending until the fiscal situation has im- 
proved. 

Only through such actions can we control 
the growth of future spending and wisely 
use those resources which are allocated to 
the public sector without imposing a harm- 
ful burden on the remainder of the economy, 

Sincerely, 
W. P. GULLANDER. 


REFORM IN THE WINGS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times on August 10, 1970, had an 
excellent editorial on the bill to regulate 
television campaign spending. 

The editorial pointed out the strengths 
of the House version of the bill, correct- 
ly giving credit to Representative Ton- 
BERT MACDONALD Of Massachusetts. 

I commend the editorial to my col- 
leagues: 

REFORM IN THE WINGS 


With Congress rushing toward a recess, 
there 15 some danger that an excellent House 
bill to regulate television campaign spending 
will give way to an inferior Senate bill with 
the same purpose. 

Under both measures Federal candidates 
could. be charged at no more than the lowest 
TV rate enjoyed by commercial advertisers 
in the same time period, a significant re- 
duction from present costs. Both bills would 
limit the amount a candidate could spend on 
this most potent and expensive of all the 
media; the ceiling would be $20,000, or the 
equivalent of seven cents for every vote cast 
in the last election for the same office, which- 
ever is higher. 

And both would suspend the present 
equal-time requirement for Presidential can- 
didates, allowing broadcasters to give the 
major contenders free time without having 
to make an equal donation to standard- 
bearers of the Prohibition Party, the Vege- 
tarian party and the like. Assurances have 
been given, however, that a significant mi- 
nor party candidate—a George Wallace, a 
Henry Wallace, a La Follette—would get the 
same treatment as the Republican and Dem- 
ocrat. 

Either bill would be a historic step for- 
ward, and both do credit to the invaluable 
work of the National Committee for an Ef- 
fective Congress in promoting the legislation. 
But the House bill, introduced by Torbert 
Macdonald of Massachusetts, is so significant 
an improvement over its hastily drawn Sen- 
ate counterpart that we hope any attempt 
to substitute the latter in the course of this 
week’s House debate will be readily beaten 
off. 

One advantage of the House version is that 
candidates for governor and lieutenant-gov- 
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ernor are included, as they should be. More 
important, the law would apply to primar- 
ies, with the spending limit fixed at half of 
that provided for general elections. 

The only real advantage in the Senate ver- 
sion is that it has already passed that cham- 
ber. The House bill, if it remains in its pres- 
ent form, would still have to run the risks of 
a conference committee and another Senate 
vote. But the inclusion of campeigns for 
governor is so clearly desirable and televi- 
sion spending in primaries is of such vital 
importance (as several Democratic Sena- 
torial aspirants 1n this state can testify) that 
the possible tactical risks are plainly worth 
taking. 


NATIONAL PUBLIC EMPLOYEE RE- 
LATIONS ACT OF 1970 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, long years 
of experience since the 1930's have 
proven that the public interest in em- 
ployee-management relations is best 
served by a system which protects the 
rights of employees to organize, choose 
their representatives and bargain collec- 
tively. Such a system has now been de- 
veloped to a high level of precision 
through years of experience before the 
National Labor Relations Board and in 
the Federal courts. I dare say that even 
the most promanagement lawyer or leg- 
islator would be reluctant to return to 
the rough and tumble days of labor un- 
rest, antistrike injunctions, and frequent 
labor-management violence. 

Yet as fundamental as the rights to 
organize, bargain collectively, and be 
protected from unfair labor practices 
are, there is still a large sector of Ameri- 
can labor which is denied these rights— 
public employees. In recent months we 
have begun to reap the harvest of denial 
to this large segment of American labor 
of these basic rights to organize and act 
in concert for their common good. The 
strike of postal employees and teachers 
are only two examples of situations 
which reached the point of no return 
because of the failure of compulsory bar- 
gaining requirements for management— 
in this case the Government. Clearly, if 
the last 30 years have shown us any- 
thing about labor-management rela- 
tions, it is that the public interest in 
peaceful resolutions of labor-manage- 
ment disagreements and disputes is best 
served by guaranteeing employees the 
rights of organization and collective 
bargaining and providing a framework 
within which those rights can be effec- 
tively exercised. 

My belief is that we have now reached 
the stage in this country where public 
employees—Federal, State and local— 
should be accorded the same rights 
which their nongovernmental brothers 
have had for over a generation. I say 
this not because this is a prolabor po- 
sition, but because history has shown 
that the interests of all parties—labor, 
management and the public—are best 
protected when an orderly, fair, and en- 
forceable procedure. is available for 
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peaceful resolution of disputes about 
wages, hours and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

The recent inflationary spiral which 
has been so devastating to the working 
people of this country has merely em- 
phasized what should have been clear 
earlier: the public employees of this 
country ought not be dependent on 
the largesse of Government officials 
and State legislatures or Congress 
for adequate incomes and decent 
working conditions. In 1935  Con- 
gress determined, in adopting the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, that the best 
guarantee of fair wages and decent work- 
ing conditions was to allow employees to 
organize in such a way that they could 
effectively represent and defend their 
own interests. Only in the area of agri- 
cultural labor and public employees do 
we cling to the idea that the employer or 
the Government can represent and de- 
fend those interests better than the em- 
ployees themselves. When the Govern- 
ment and the employer are the same, 
the argument becomes patently unten- 
able. ч 

The bill I am introducing today, which 
was first introduced earlier this year by 
my friend and colleague from New York 
(Mr. GILBERT) would establish the con- 
gressional policy of “encouraging the 
practice and procedure of collective bar- 
gaining and protecting the exercise by 
public employees of full freedom of asso- 
ciation, self-organization, and designa- 
tion of representatives of their own 
choosing for the purpose of negotiating 
the terms and conditions of their em- 
ployment or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion." 

The bill would define the rights of pub- 
lic employees, would provide for union 
dues deductions by Government em- 
ployers, and would define unfair labor 
practices by both public employers and 
employees. It would establish a procedure 
for choosing labor representatives of 
public employees through elections, 
much as under the present Wagner Act, 
and would provide additional procedures 
for the resolution of unfair labor prac- 
tice complaints by either management.or 
labor. The collective bargaining frame- 
work established by the bill contem- 
plates the possibility of binding agree- 
ments for the arbitration of unresolved 
grievances and disputed interpretations, 
and allows either party to go to court to 
enforce provisions of such agreements 
once they have been authoritatively de- 
termined. Finally, the bill provides for 
administration of its procedures by a 
five-man National Public Employee Re- 
lations Commission appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, 
and for mediation of disputes by the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

Once passed, the act would apply to 
all Federal, State, and local employees, 
but any State could by law establish its 
own procedures for public. employee- 
employer bargaining which, if substan- 
tially similar to the Federal law, would 
then apply. The act would, of course, 
supersede all existing Federal and State 
law on the subject of public employee- 
employer relations to the extent the pre- 
existing law is inconsistent with the act. 
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Mr. Speaker, for too long the public 
employees of this country have been the 
forgotten men and women of the labor 
movement. In maintaining that these 
citizens were public servants first and 
Government employees second, we have 
stolen from them the single most effec- 
tive tool which they possess for guarding 
their own best interests—the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. Those 
who oppose the idea of collective bar- 
gaining for public employees will in- 
evitably object that the right to bargain 
collectively ultimately means the right 
to strike. I would point to the fact that 
the present system—in which the Gov- 
ernment supposedly guarantees the best 
interests of its employees—has not 
avoided strikes by public employees, even 
though in some cases such strikes are 
illegal. 

What the existing practice has proven 
is that when no adequate mechanisms 
exist to protect the interests of employees 
and to adjust their legitimate grievances 
about wages, hours and working. condi- 
tions, no threat of jail can ever keep them 
at their jobs. A far fairer—and ultimately 
more effective—way of handling public 
employee-employer differences is to pro- 
vide a well-balanced, structured proce- 
dure for articulation and adjustment of. 
those differences. In short, a system of 
public employee-employer relations es- 
tablished by law which provides adequate 
protection for all concerned better serves 
the public interest than relying on the 
omniscience of Government bureaucrats 
and legislatures. In the long run, it will 
mean better protected public employees, 
fewer grievances, and better public serv- 
ices. 


ELSIE HILL, CRUSADER FOR 
WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


HON. LOWELL P. WEICKER, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the reasons for the greatness of the State 
of Connecticut has been tremendous cit- 
izen participation at all levels of gov- 
ernment. No one has more graphically 
demonstrated the commitment to citizen 
involvement than Miss Elsie Hill of Nor- 
walk. Her entire life was devoted to the 
crusade for women’s equality. 

Elsie Hill’s achievement as the first 
woman voter in Norwalk was not without 
previous struggle. Prior to approval of 
the 19th amendment, she was jailed three 
times for leading demonstrators in 
marching crusades for women’s voting 
rights. 

Miss Hill’s consistent influence was 
particularly forceful as national chair- 
man of the Women’s Party in 1920. 
Through this office, she initiated the 
movement for a constitutional guaran- 
tee of equal rights for women. 

There is not one of us in politics in 
the State of Connecticut who was not 
called by Elsie Hill. 

If ever the word persistence applied, 
it applied to this kindly lady. 
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Last week, Miss Hill passed away. To- 
day the House of Representatives passed 
legislation bringing into being her life's 
dream. We may all reflect on this legis- 
lation as symbolizing the fulfillment of 
her personal dedication and political 
struggle. 

I am proud to vote for this constitu- 
tional guarantee of equal rights for 
women. But of even greater importance, 
this is my way of officially recognizing 
the concept that one individual can have 
a profound effect on the policies and laws 
of our great United States. 


SOUTH VIETNAM: HOW BAD ARE 
ITS PRISONS? 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, having 
just read an interesting article concern- 
ing the facts about Con Son prison, by 
Father Daniel Lyons, writing in Twin 
Circle magazine, I would like to share it 
with all who are concerned about the 
matter. The article follows: 

SovurH VIETNAM: How Bap ARE Its Prisons? 
(By Daniel Lyons, S.J.) 

When a Senate investigating committee 
announced last year, after thorough inves- 
tigation that American prisons were often 
overcrowded, that staffs were badly trained 
and underpaid, and that huge amounts of 
narcotics were being smuggled and bribed 
into U.S. prisons, the American press cared 
so little about our citizens in prison it hardly 
mentioned the report. But when two out of a 
committee of 12 Congressmen made а minor- 
ity report about glimpsing some crowded 
cells in the Con Son prison in South Viet- 
nam, the U.S. press used it to show how “un- 
worthy” South Vietnam was of our support. 

Most of the reporting was by a young law 
student at Catholic University who only 
spent a few hours at the prison. Yet the na- 
tion’s press said the student’s report “dealt 
& severe blow to the credibility of officials 
of President Thieu's Saigon government— 
perhaps the most damaging yet as far as 
Americans are concerned." The media kept 
quoting the student as saying: "Nothing 
yet indicates anything will be done. . . We're 
supporting & very ruthless, distorted and 
repressive regime." 

The student, one Thomas Harkin, was 
at odds with the Congressional committee’s 
report so he resigned from its staff in ex- 
change for nationwide publicity. He got in- 
finitely more press coverage in the U.S. than 
did all 12 congressmen put together. The 
only Congressman who got much coverage 
was the one who, like Harkin, used the pris- 
on story for a general condemnation of 
South Vietnam. The Congressman, Rep. Wil- 
liam Anderson of Tennessee, kept a 
South Vietnam for imprisoning some Viet- 
namese leaders who publicly advocated a 
Communist takeover under the guise of peace 
at any price. Not they, however, but hard- 
core Communists were the only prisoners in 
the controversial cells, the South Vietnamese 
government reported. 

The Tennessee Congressman seems to have 
no sense of history. Our own country has 
had to act similarly in time of war. A nation 
that is weak and under attack does what it 
has to do. The U.S. Supreme Court now oc- 
cupies the very site of the Old Capitol prison, 
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where hundreds of civilians were kept with- 
out trial by President Lincoln because they 
were suspected of Confederate sympathy. 
The prison was notorious for its brutal con- 
ditions. Nearby, at Point Lookout, Maryland, 
where the Potomac empties into Chesapeake 
Bay, 3,300 Confederate prisoners died in the 
years 1864 and 1865. They died from malaria 
in the summer and cold in the winter be- 
cause they had to live out in the open 12 
months of the year. The 3,300 were buried 
there in one mass grave. Thousands of Con- 
federate prisoners died of mistreatment and 
disease in prisons near Columbus, Ohio, near 
Chicago, Illinois and elsewhere. 


WHAT ABOUT U.S. PAST? 


Twelve thousand Unionists died at Ander- 
sonville, Ga., in a notorious prison camp 
commanded by Captain Henry Wirz. True, 
that was a hundred years ago. But is South 
Vietnam not poorer and weaker now than we 
were then? Is her security not more seriously 
threatened? And what about our prison 
camps for American citizens and others of 
Japanese descent during World War II? 

If we are to condemn the Thieu govern- 
ment as “ruthless” and “repressive,” must we 
not condemn Lincoln and his regime just as 
much? Yet we do not call President Lincoln 
“repressive.” The same should be true of 
President Thieu, whom I have met with 
many times and whom I know to be very 
kind and very conscientious. So was Presi- 
dent Diem, but you could never convince 
people who have relied on ultra liberal 
sources for their information. 

It is an old stunt to label a prison cell an 
animal’s cage. Any prison cell can be called 
that. The animals at the zoo have pretty 
nice quarters. But what is worse than the 
solitary confinement found in our U.S. 
prisons? Last March I visited most of the 
prisons in South Vietnam, where the North 
Vietnamese and. Vietcong soldiers are being 
kept. How our soldiers in North Vietnam 
must envy them? Every prisoner has the run 
of the camp, with its many acres. The prison- 
ers are well fed, get the finest medical at- 
tention, and live healthy lives. They spend 
& lot of time out-of-doors, and it is a South 
Sea climate. They can send and receive mail 
regularly. Their families are permitted by 
prison officials to visit them frequently. They 
have ample time for sports. They take show- 
ers as often as they want. They are given 
schooling, they learn a trade, and they re- 
ceive compensation for their work. 

I have never been to Con Son Island, but 
I would like to quote an American who has 
lived there since the spring of last year: Chief 
Petty Officer Ed Little, U.S.N. Little has just 
returned to San Leandro, California, for a 
visit with his family. He has this to say: “I 
have never seen the cages. But generally the 
prisoners just run at large over the island 
and are well treated. I have never seen one 
struck or mistreated. 

“The prisoners work at agriculture, fishing 
and menial jobs. They get two hours for 
lunch and siesta every day. They get a full 
week for the Tet holiday and they never work 
on Sunday." 


RED CROSS INVESTIGATES 


The International Red Cross investigates 
the prison regularly, Little said, usually with 
British (but never U.S.) officials. Any small 
cells or *cages" would be in the old French 
buildings, he explained. As the French gov- 
erned Vietnam until just 16 years ago, and 
&s the country has been at war with the Viet- 
cong and North Vietnamese ever since, it is 
not surprising that some of the French prison 
buildings have not yet been replaced. But 
Little explained that most of the prison 
buildings are new, and most of the prisoners 
run free. 

We could easily talk about “cages” in the 
older sections of American prisons. But we 
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should point out, since much of the press will 
note that on July 20 the Saigon government 
announced that any such cells will no longer 
be used. 

The real question is: why did this hasty 
and ill-conceived report become one of the 
major news stories of the year? People keep 
coming up with all kinds of difficulties about 
our being in Vietnam. They keep raising 
endless doubts. But they have never been able 
to show how it is going to improve South- 
east Asia to let the Communists take over, or 
how such surrender will promote peace in 
the world. Many Americans find it frustrat- 
ing when you tell them that. But it is a fact. 


THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 
HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against the equal rights amendment to 
the Constitution though I fully support 
the avowed objective of ending discrim- 
ination based on sex. 

My reasons involved a deep convic- 
tion that the amendment to the Con- 
stitution was not subjected to the in- 
tense scrutiny that legislative hearings 
and lengthy debate would have provided. 
The consequences of this amendment are 
far reaching, and, in my view, little un- 
derstood. The procedures by which the 
House considered this proposal, pre- 
cluded any evidence or examination of 
these consequences. Debate of only 1 
hour is clearly insufficient to provide 
these answers. 

I do not believe the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee contributed to a 
solution to this problem by his refusal to 
hold hearings over these many years. 
They should have been held and they 
should have been extensive and exhaus- 
tive. 

Though I understand and sympathize 
with the exasperation occasioned to the 
supporters of this amendment by the re- 
fusal of the chairman to hold hearings, 
I do not believe their “cause” was well 
served by forcing the issue after only 1 
hour of examination. 

I believe the amendment may have had 
the effect—not of granting rights to 
women they do not now have—as was 
intended, but, instead, of depriving wom- 
en of privileges they now have and should 
retain. 

Privileges, for the most part, centered 
on the basic fact of American culture 
that women have the prime responsi- 
bility of maintaining intact the family 
unit. I do not find that responsibility de- 
grading in any respect but instead be- 
lieve it to be the primary responsibility 
of our society, 

Laws such as this amendment that 
would make performance of that respon- 
sibility more onerous are undesirable. 

Most perplexing of all, were the argu- 
ments in favor of the amendment that 
women would now be subject to military 
draft. I would find that totally incon- 
sistent with American society. 

I find it abhorrent to require drafting 
of 18-year-old girls and of mothers for 
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military service on the same basis as 
men. 

The inequities in employment oppor- 
tunities that this amendment sought to 
eure need solution. But the solution pro- 
posed should be carefully limited to the 
problem addressed. This amendment 
was not so limited and will, in my view, 
do irreparable harm to women in their 
legitimate obective of removing artificial 
obstacles to individual accomplishment. 


NO RIGHT TO CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
it seems we have been deluged recently 
with riots, marches, and demonstrations 
of all kinds in attempts to air grievances. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, many have 
felt that their country either has not 
lived up to its traditions and ethical 
principles or has not changed rapidly 
enough to deal effectively with new prob- 
lems. What disturbs me is that many of 
these people are taking to the streets, 
burning, pillaging, and rioting, causing 
millions of dollars worth of damage, 
senseless injuries to thousands, and even 
some deaths. 

Participants in violence say it is a pro- 
test against the “capitalist establish- 
ment,” “the war in Vietnam,” “the Chi- 
cago trial,” “student repression,” “police 
brutality,” and a list of other grievances 
against America in 1970. Some of these 
grievances are real, some are fancied, 
and others are false. But all deserve to be 
aired. To the degree that they are not 
aired, are not taken seriously, Americans 
break faith with their young. 

One thing is certain, however, effec- 
tive change and progress. can be achieved 
only within the context of the rule of 
law. This is the rule of law that is not 
arbitrary law but flexible law based upon 
our Constitution. 

If one point is to be emphasized it 
is that violence in any form, in any 
measure, under any circumstances, is 
not a legitimate. means of protest or 
mode of expression. It can no more be 
tolerated in the university community 
than in the community at large. If there 
is to be orderly progress and a redress 
of legitimate grievances, violence must 
be averted. 

As Erwin N. Griswold, Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, has said: 

The right to disagree—and to manifest 
disagreement—which the Constitution al- 
lows to the individual... does not authorize 
them to carry on their campaign of educa- 


tion and persuasion at the expense of some- 
body else's liberty. 


All of us, young or old, liberal and 
conservative, too long have been silent 
on the issue of violence. We have been 
afraid of labels or slogans that would 
brand us as either arch conservatives or 
iraitors to a liberal cause. Such slogan- 
eering does all of us a grave injustice. 

Let us, as a nation, find once again 
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our ability to distinguish between pro- 
test and revolt; between dissent and 
chaos; between demonstration and de- 
struction; between nonviolence and 
violence. 

Let us cease to condemn those who 
disagree with us, but let us also be 
prompt, and resolute in putting an end 
to violence in our land. 

It is clear that if violence in our so- 
ciety does not end, and if the reaction 
to it is on the one extreme too lax, ог on 
the other extreme too harsh and indis- 
criminate, the vast moderate majority 
may be forced into the arms of the 
revolutionaries, and those few who seek 
to destroy the fabric of our society will 
have succeeded. 

To permit factions to resort to force 
when. they feel—however correctly— 
that a particular law or policy is wrong 
would be to renounce our own experience 
and that of our Founding Fathers. As 
Justice Frankfurter said: 


Violent resistance to law cannot be made 
& legal reason for its suspension without 
loosening the fabric of our society. 


Prof. Eugene V. Rostow of the Yale 
Law School, has written an excellent 
and provocative article on this subject, 
and I commend it highly to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. The article fol- 
lows: 

[From Trial magazine, June-July 1970] 
No RIGHT TO CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
(By Prof. Eugene V. Rostow) 

Our society—as a society of consent— 
should not, and indeed cannot acknowledge 
a right of civil disobedience; the moral and 
philosophical arguments advanced in support 
of such a right are in error; and the analogies 
invoked in its behalf are inapplicable. 

My major premise is the corollary of Jef- 
ferson's magisterial sentence, which echoes 
Locke, Rousseau, and a long line of philoso- 
phers stretching back to Plato at least: The 
"just. Powers" of government derive from 
“the consent of the governed.” It follows that 
in a society of consent the powers of govern- 
ment are just in Jefferson's sense, that is, 
they are legitimate, because authorized and 
renewed by procedures of voting all must 
respect. 

As & consequence, such citizen owes his 
fellow citizens, and the state they have estab- 
lished together, & mora] duty to obey valid 
laws until they are repealed, or fall into dis- 
use, I stress the word “valid” in the preceding 
sentence, to distinguish situations—of the 
utmost importance for our legal system— 
where the citizen is testing the constitution- 
ality of a statute, an ordinance, or an official 
act. 

This proposition is the beginning, not the 
end, of the problem. The individual owes 
other moral duties in his life—to his God, 
his family, his work, his conscience. Some- 
times—often—there is conflict among the 
moral claims upon a man. But if man lives 
in a society of consent, and above all in a 
society of equality and of liberty, his rela- 
tion to the valid laws of that society should 
be regarded as moral in character, because 
it is rooted in his consent and promises to 
others. Therefore it is entitled to great 
weight in the hierarchy of moral claims he 
must face in the course of his life. 

If a man decides to commit an act of 
ciyil disobedience, for example, because he 
feels that what the law requires would breach 
his obligation to God, our culture would ac- 
knowledge at most his naked power, but not 
his right or privilege to do so. But then he 
should in turn acknowledge that if he does 
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decide to violate the law, he thereby breaches 
& covenant with moral dimensions, and is not 
committing a purely technical offense. To 
be sure, he would contend that he is breaking 
the law in order to avoid what he would 
regard as a greater sin. 

But the law, too, has & moral content; it 
represents the moral judgment of the major- 
ity, and its sense of justice. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the individual should at least 
respect his duty to the law he has helped 
to make by accepting its penalties. 

The modern, secular world has long since 
rejected the Divine Right of Kings. The 
proudest claim of the legal tradition we 
inherited is that the king too is under the 
law. Locke's theory of the social compact has 
become the prevailing political theory of 
modern times, and the only modern rival 
for the doctrine that power proceeds from 
the barrel of a gun. As Professor Alexander 
P. d'Entréves has said, "the principle of 
equality, together with the related notion of 
consent as the foundation of power, is the 
essential component of the idea of legitimacy 
in the modern world." 

The notion of the social compact is of 
course a metaphor. The social contract is 
hardly a formal document to be interpreted 
like a deed. But the phrase embodies the idea 
of an understanding, nonetheless; the core 
of ideas, values and customs, defining the 
ultimate norms of the society, and binding 
all who share its culture. That body of shared 
values is the foundation on which any com- 
modity is built. It involves a commitment on 
the part of each citizen to play the game 
according to the moral code of the commu- 
nity as a whole, and to respect the equal 
rights of all his fellow citizens. 

The social contract binds the state as well 
as the citizen. The two sets of obligations 
&re reciprocal. Neither can exist without the 
other. But the citizen's obligation continues 
as long as the state remains faithful to the 
fundamental rules. 

Even the most perfect of democratic socie- 
ties is capable of error, and indeed capable 
of law which violates its own code of social 
morality, or higher ideals urged by individ- 
uals in the name of moral advance. But 
unless such errors breach the essential terms 
of the social contract itself, and destroy the 
capacity of democracy to correct its errors, 
they do not weaken the citizen's moral obli- 
gation to obey valid law. 

The question is always one of degree. If, 
for example, a President should dismiss the 
Supreme Court and the Congress, and at- 
tempt to rule by decree, all would concur, 
I should suppose, that the United States had 
become a different country, and that the 
social compact itself was broken. 

But an individual is not justified in con- 
cluding that the state has abrogated the 
social contract because he feels, and- feels 
passionately, that injustices are unremedied, 
or not remedied fast enough. Human society 
has never achieved utopia, and it is not 
likely to do so soon. 

The test proposed by Jefferson is still suf- 
ficient. Governments are instituted among 
men, he argued, to secure the unalienable 
rights of man. It follows, he said, that men 
are justified in altering the form of their 
government when it becomes destructive 
of. these ends, and in revolution itself when 
“a long train of abuses and usurpations, pur- 
suing invariably the same object, evinces 
a design to reduce them under absolute 
Despotism.” 

As Professor Rawls has remarked: 

"Even under & just Constitution, unjust 
laws may be passed and unjust policies en- 
forced. Some form of majority principle is 
necessary, but the majority may be mista- 
ken, more. or less. wilfully, in what it legis- 
lates. . . . Assuming that the Constitution 
is just and that we have accepted and pian 
to continue to aecept its benefits, we then 
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have both an obligation and a natural duty 
(and in any case the duty) to comply with 
what the majority enacts even though it 
may be unjust. In this way we become bound 
to follow unjust laws, not always, of course, 
but provided the injustice does not exceed 
certain limits." 

The purely legal tradition is that each 
person is bound by ties of allegiance to the 
sovereignty of a nation, to its laws and to 
its social code, by the fact of residence or 
citizenship. Allegiance, the law books have 
said for centuries, is the reciprocal of the 
protection each person receives through liv- 
ing in an organized community. 

The most famous and most influential 
denial of this concept is that of Thoreau. His 
“Essay on Civil Disobedience,” and his 
“Speech in Defense of John Brown,” assert 
the theory that a citizen of superior virtue— 
the rare man of conscience, a member of 
the ‘‘wise minority"—has the right and in- 
deed is under a duty to disobey valid laws, 
like tax laws. 

Professor Rawls, who approaches this sub- 
ject very much as I do, would, however, 
justify narrowly limited forms of civil dis- 
Obedience “in a reasonably just (though of 
course not perfectly just) democratic re- 
gime" when they are entirely peaceful; when 
the actors fully accept the rightness of their 
punishment; when acts of disobedience are 
limited to dissent on fundamental questions 
of internal policy; and when they consist of 
"political action which addresses the sense 
of justice of the majority in order to urge 
reconsideration of the measures protested 
and to warn that in the firm opinion of the 
dissenters the conditions of social coopera- 
tion are not being honored.” 

In Professor Rawls’ sense of the term, civil 
disobedience is “disobedience to law within 
the limits of fidelity to law"—that is, dis- 
obedience as a means of appealing to the 
majority, or to the courts, in the name of 
the sense of justice of the community as a 
whole. 

But how are we to determine whether the 
"firm" and “sincere” minority is right in its 
view that the measures adopted by the ma- 
jority violate the sense of justice of the com- 
munity as a whole? 

Presumably, the majority has already de- 
cided the contrary; it has not as yet been 
persuaded by the arguments of the minority. 
I find no substance in Professor Rawls’ dis- 
tinction between grounds for civil disobedi- 
ence that society should respect and purely 
individual views of social justice, or views 
based on considerations of interest. 

I can understand the difference between 
the opinions of an individual about the mo- 
rality and justice of a given measure, and the 
view of it that would be taken under the code 
of morality of society as a whole, as applied 
and interpreted by mass publie opinion, by 
elections, by the President, by governors, by 
legislators, by courts, and ultimately by 12 
men in a jury box. 

I can also understand that the dissenting 
individual would claim—with complete sin- 
cerity that—he was: interpreting the com- 
munity's sense of justice more correctly than 
the majority. But if the majority does not 
come to agree, how can Professor Rawl's dis- 
tinction justify civil disobedience in the one 
case—where the minority appeals to the 
community's sense of justice—but not in the 
other, where dissent rests explicitly on indi- 
vidual ethical views? Aren't the minority 
views quite as "individual" in the one case 
as in the other? I can find no halfway 
house, or Third Thing, between the two 
concepts. 

I conclude that while Professor Rawls would 
not allow civil disobedience to go as far as 
Thoreau, he would, like Thoreau, condone 
civil disobedience when the individual, and 
the individual alone, firmly, earnestly and 
sincerely decides that he is right, and the 
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majority wrong, in interpreting the commu- 
nity's justice. 

The American community, permeated by 
Jefferson's ideals, can never stress enough 
the need to respect the autonomy of the 
iconoclast, nor do too much to protect free- 
dom of thought from repression at the will 
of the majority. 

But no society of consent could live accord- 
ing to Thoreau's principle, and no other 
society would care enough about the rights 
of & nonconformist to consider it. It would 
allow each man to decree himself elect—a 
claim at odds with the rule of equality which 
1s the essence of democracy. 

If the premise I have just stated is ac- 
cepted—and even Thoreau conceded its moral 
force, although he sought an exception to it 
for himself—then the arguments for civil 
disobedience fall into place. 

Our tradition recognizes no general "right" 
of revolution, On the contrary, we rejected 
that claim on the battlefields of the Civil 
War, For a society of consent, there can be no 
claim of a “right” to revolt, unless and until 
the social compact itself is threatened by 
destruction. 

Nor is the case for civil disobedience sup- 
ported in any way by the experience of the 
civil rights movement, and the philosophy of 
the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. By far 
the larger and more significant part of the 
struggle for Negro equality was and is an 
invocation of law, and an appeal to.it. 

Socrates spoke of the laws of Athens as 
having given him “a share in every good 
which ... [they] had to give." That state- 
ment could not come from a black man in 
America, without sharp qualifications. 

Does the burden of the past exempt the 
Negro from the obligations of the social com- 
pact? 

He now helps, more and more genuinely, 
to make the laws. 

But no man can say with conviction that 
we have yet come half, or quarter, of the way. 

It is true that error, or the presence of 
injustice, do not of themselves void the во- 
cial compact. But when error and injustice 
become the rule, not the exception; when 
the democratic process itself is suspended; 
when minority rights and personal freedom 
are denied—then, surely, the society ceases 
to be one of consent; the social contract 
could be regarded as breached; and the power 
to wage war against society could be claimed 
as right. 

I do not believe the black American today 
is in this position, or believes himself to 
be. It is apparent that society, led by its 
system of law, is seeking to achieve and 
guarantee his equality. 

Thus, I do not believe the American Negro 
can or should be regarded as exempted from 
the obligation to obey constitutionally valid 
laws, nor that his dark history justifies vio- 
lence by black citizens today. 

Students justify university rioting based 


‘on а similar exclusion from the social con- 


tract. They say they have a right to disobey 
the rules of their colleges or universities, or 
to disrupt their operaticns, because they do 
not participate in their management. 

There is no doubt that universities suf- 
fer the ailments of other institutions— 
bureaucracy, conservatism, timidity, and oc- 
casional failures of responsibility. But these 
are the norma! problems of all organized 
social life. The shortcomings of a particular 
university at a particular moment of its 
history, however irritating, can hardly be 
put forward to justify illegal programs. in- 
tended to destroy the university, or to bring 
&bout reform, or what claims to be reform, 
by methods of coercion rather than of de- 
mocracy. 

By the same token, those who disagree 
with the nation's policy in Viet Nam have 
every right to employ all the methods of 
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democratic political freedom to persuade 
their fellow citizens to accept their views. 
But, I should contend, they have no moral 
right to disrupt the draft; to interfere with 
the freedom of those who believe they are 
preaching national suicide; to break up uni- 
versities or public meetings; to burn the files 
of draft boards; or to engage in other acts 
of violence and illegality. 

The same issues arise, with far less color 
of right, when the ends sought in demon 
strations are changes in university policies, 
or welfare policies, or policies with regard to 
the administration of educational systems. 
In the conflicts which have so profoundly 
disturbed and weakened our universities in 
recent years, for example, demonstrators 
have claimed a “right” to engage in tactics 
of disruption, the occupation of buildings, 
and even more extreme forms of coercion. 
They do not claim that the laws governing 
the organization of universities are "uncon- 
stitutional.” They undertake such tactics, 
and undertake to justify them, simply as 
means to persuade those who can not be 
persuaded otherwise to change policies about 
ROTC, university research programs, and 
the internal organization of universities. 

What is the possible source of such a right? 
Not the laws which establish the authority 
of university officials. Not the Constitution, 
which defines the rights of freedom of speech 
and of the press, and of peaceable assembly 
to petition for the redress of grievances, Not 
Divine Right, surely, or some impalpable 
right of man not articulated in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Society should recognize the moral and 
legal propriety of such tactics, it is urged, 
when the violations of law are “minor” ones 
committed by men who are loyal to our own 
political and moral traditions, and who are 
sincerely conyinced that in pursuing а par- 
ticular policy the nation has not kept faith 
with the principles on which its legal and 
political system purports to rest. 

But the law cannot and should not dis- 
tinguish between the rights of protest of 
those who do and those who do not generally 
accept the rightness of our constitutional 
system. The history of attempts to condemn 
or to restrict the civil rights of those deemed 
“disloyal” or “un-American” is not a happy 
one, and I cannot believe it is wise or prac- 
ticable for this purpose to distinguish be- 
tween appeals to the conscience of the na- 
tion made by those who in their hearts are 
attached to the fundamental principles of 
the Constitution, and those who would gladly 
destroy it. The distinction is subjective. 

Ample and depressing experience attests to 
the difficulties of applying such a test. Our 
legal order has generally, and in my view, 
rightly addressed itself in large part to ac- 
tions, and sought to avoid distinctions as to 
legal rights based on distinctions of attitude. 

Good men and bad men, anarchists and 
conservatives, men of all faiths and of no 
faith, are equally protected by the Constitu- 
tion and its Bill of Rights, and equally bound 
by valid laws enacted through constitutional 
procedures, All are equally free to appeal to 
the conscience of the nation, and to its tra- 
ditional values, whether their appeal is made 
in good faith or in bad. 

Three more general argument’s have been 
put forward to justify illegal action, includ- 
ing some use of “minor” violence: 

(1) that violating laws, and some recourse 
to violence, should be regarded as a permis- 
sible way to dramatize a point of view, and 
gain access to newspapers and television that 
would otherwise have been difficult to ob- 
tain; an illegal and violent act, it is urged, 
can shock into a state of reflection some men 
who would not otherwise consider the prob- 
lem; 

(2) that such tactics induce desirable 
changes in policies or institutions that might 
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not haye come, or come so soon, through 
democratic persuasion alone; and 

(3) that violence is sometimes “forced” 
on militants by the stubborness and inactiv- 
ity of those who direct legitimate institu- 
tions, and who have not been persuaded by 
arguments in which militants passionately 
believe. 

These contentions all rest, in effect, on the 
thesis that the end does indeed justify the 
means, at least if the means are not “too” 
damaging. Convinced of the rightness of 
their own views, men of this outlook claim 
the right to seek changes in society against 
the will of the majority through tactics of 
planned disobedience which sometimes in- 
clude the use of force. 

But there is no ethical case for revolution 
in a working and effective democracy, how- 
ever beset it may be with the difficult prob- 
lems of social transition. In such societies, 
laws can be changed legitimately only by the 
deliberate processes of elections and of par- 
HMamentary action: by votes after hearings, 
reports and debates. Recourse to illegal 
methods of political and social action can 
have the most corrosive effect on society, 
especially if they are employed by the well- 
educated and the well-established, in the 
name of moral right. Violations of law by 
the leadership of a community have more 
impact on society than ordinary crime. 

As for the thoughtless argument that 
tactics of violence and coercion have forced 
change at a more rapid pace than could 
have been achieved by persuasion alone, they 
recall the classic justifications of Fascism: 
that Mussolini made the trains run on time. 

Those who justify acts of disruption and 
coercion in the name of a utilitarian theory 
of civil disobedience have no way of know- 
ing, or predicting, that their behavior has 
а reasonable chance of achieving more good 
than harm. By acting on their own decision, 
without the backing of any majority, they 
necessarily function not as rational utilitar- 
ians, but on impulse and instinct. They can- 
not find a ground for denying the same priv- 
ilege to others who feel quite as strongly 
about the rightness of their views. Thus 
they degrade the quality of public discourse, 
from which public opinion flows, for they 
necessarily reduce the level of rationality, 
and increase the level of passion and vio- 
lence, in the process of making decisions of 
social policy. 

The arguments used to justify illegality 
as & political tactic in contemporary con- 
troversies parallel those employed in the 
worst and most prolonged experience of the 
nation with civil disobedience—the resis- 
tance of the South to the enforcement of the 
Fourteenth Amendment for nearly a century 
after 1868. 

The hardest task for law, always, is to 
achieve a change in custom. And the most 
difficult legal task our society has never un- 
dertaken is the enforcement of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. There is always some 
difference between positive law and the liv- 
ing law of customary behavior. Sometime 
the written law lags behind custom, as it 
does when laws become obsolete, like sta- 
tutes proscribing contraception. Sometimes 
the law collides with custom, and has to re- 
treat—the case of Prohibition comes to mind. 
Often the law seeks to affect a change in cus- 
tom. The Fourteenth Amendment is the 
most ambitious example of such an attempt 
in our history. Another is the field of labor 
relations, where, after years of frustration 
and of struggle, the law declared the right 
of workers to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. 

If the social revolutions of the last 40 
years are viewed in perspective, they appear 
as among the greatest historic achievements 
of our political system. Responding to the 
stresses of its experience with depression and 
war, the nation deeply altered its concep- 
tion of social justice, through programs car- 
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ried out by judicial and parliamentary 
means, and conceived in terms which con- 
firmed and fulfilled its own aspirations. Vio- 
lence played a minimal part in these events, 
and often a negative one. 

Those who have recently pursued experi- 
ments in disorder have discovered how easy 
it is to paralyze a society based on consent. 
Such societies are not- police states. They 
are organized on the assumption that citi- 
zens normally obey the law. It has been in- 
toxicating for young militants to realize 
that, fora moment, they can paralyze cities 
and institutions, and provoke situations of 
riot and siege. But they discover too that 
even the most tolerant and permissive so- 
cieties do not submit to their own destruc- 
tion. We are slow to anger, but hardly meek. 
Every government and every society has an 
inherent right to insist on obedience to its 
laws, to restore order, and to assure its own 
survival. 

The idea of treating a right of civil dis- 
Obedience as an aspect of personal liberty 
under the Constitution is at war with the 
moral principles on which this civilization, 
and any liberal civilization rest; and it is 
equally at war with the possibility of social 
peace, and of personal liberty. 

Individual liberty can be respected and 
protected only in a society based on a shared 
understanding as to the broad aspirations of 
the law. Social concord in this sense requires 
a general acceptance of the citizen's moral 
obligation to obey valid law. Respect for the 
agreed limits of social conflict is essential 
if men are to live in liberty, and not, in 
Hobbes’ phrase, as wolves. 

A prolongation of today’s riot tactics 
would have tragic consequences, if fear 
comes to dominate the political atmosphere 
and policy turns to a reliance on repression 
rather than on social progress as the pri- 
mary method of order. Repudiating the prin- 
ciple of majority rule, as Jefferson said long 
ago, can lead only to military despotism. 
Violence and counter-violence, sooner or 
later, generate forces that demand social 
peace, even at the price of personal liberty. 

It could happen here. We cannot expect 
to be immune from the experience of all man- 
kind if we defy the principle of democratic 
consent, which thus far has been the es- 
sence of our destiny, and of our freedom. 

The social compact of the United States is 
an unusual one. The power of the majority 
is checked and restrained in many ways, not 
least through the Supreme Court, enforcing 
a written Constitution. Our notion is that 
freedom is a corollary of agreed restraints 
on freedom; that man cannot be free, espe- 
cially in a democratic society, unless the 
state, and the majority, are not free—unless 
they can be compelled to respect rights which 
are “subject to no vote," in Justice Jackson's 
vivid phrase—rights essential to the dignity 
of man in a free society, and to the vitality 
of its public life. 

I do not suggest that all is well with our 
Society, and that the social tensions we feel 
all about us are an illusion. Not at all. Like 
every other period of rapid progress in his- 
tory, hope based on the experience of progress 
has generated a deep and urgent restless- 
ness—a desire to press forward more rapidly 
still, for more progress. Explosive and even 
revolutionary impatience in societies, as 
many students of the phenomenon of revolu- 
tion have remarked, usually develops not in 
situations of hopelessness, of poverty, and 
of hunger, but at times when social condi- 
tions are improving. 

The agenda for social action in the United 
States is formidable. The process of change 
has generated its own momentum. Many in- 
Stitutions and arrangements have been left 
behind by the uneven pace of change in 
different sectors of society. 

But nothing in our experience should lead 
us to suppose that the agenda 's beyond 
the capacity of our social order. 
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FORE THE AMERICAN BAR AS- 
SOCIATION'S 93D ANNUAL MEET- 
ING 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished majority whip in the House of 
Representatives, Hate Boccs, delivered 
an inspiring speech at the American Bar 
Association's 93d annual meeting in St. 
Louis, Mo., August 9, 19770. 

I would like to share this talk with my 
colleagues, as follows: 


REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE HALE BOGGS, 
or LOUISIANA, BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
BAR ASSOCIATION'S 93D ANNUAL MEETING 


I am truly delighted to be with you this 
afternoon and to have this opportunity to 
take part in your program. 

It is as a Congressman and as a generalist, 
not as a specialist, that I speak this after- 
noon. I wish to talk about the decade of the 
1970's, and, if possible, to illuminate the role 
to be played by our ancient and honored 
profession. 

I can imagine no better time or place to 
take a look at the future than this Sunday 
afternoon here in St. Louis—the Gateway to 
the West—where the American past meets 
the American future, occasions such as this 
permit us the luxury of taking a longer look 
into the future than is usually permitted by 
the exigencies of daily life. They permit us 
to pause and take a considered view of where 
we have been, where we are, and where we 
are going. 

For a Congressman, these occasions are 
exceedingly rare. Our lives are filled with 
immediate and pressing problems. The Fed- 
eral Government today expends almost $200 
billion a year, and the vast array of Federal 
programs represented by this sum touch 
every corner of American life. 

Each of us in Congress must make daily 
judgments on questions as varied as the 
problems of our society, yet, all of this is 
overshadowed with the realization that even 
more basic policy decisions must be resolved 
in the decade ahead. We live in an age of 
instant communication and rapid change, 
and it is a time of mounting pressure on the 
managers of public policy. 

At the risk of over-simplifying history, I 
think it is fair to say that future generations 
may describe our time as one of scientific and 
technological revolution. While we do not 
know whether the computer, nuclear energy, 
and molecular biology will prove more 
"revolutionary" than the telephone, elec- 
tricity, and bacteriology, we do know that 
the rate of technological change is uneven, 
and that the pace of change 1s very rapid now. 
At once, technological progress offers us the 
paradox of both problems and solutions. 

Most people quite rightly lock upon tech- 
nological change as beneficial, they realize 
that it has led to better working conditions 
through the elimination of many hazardous 
and menial jobs; that it has provided a grow- 
ing supply of goods and new products; that 
it has made possible shorter working hours 
and increased vacations and leisure time; 
and that it has provided new interests and 
experiences for our people. 

American industry and technology have 
made ours the largest, most successful econ- 
omy in the world. Our gross national product 
is currently estimated at $969 billion, and if 
we project it to the year two thousand, using 
& conservative growth rate, the Nation's GNP 
will be at least $2.2 trillion. 

I find this quite eloquent in itself. 
But the full economic power of this Nation 
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becomes apparent only when these statistics 
are placed in the context of current scientific 
technology. 

Several years ago, the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation decided to invest 
in à new, larger series of computers. Two 
things were unique in I.B.M.'s decision. In 
the first place, there was the sheer magni- 
tude of the investment: It decided to put 
up some $5 billion over a period of four years 
for researching and developing the proposed 
360 system of computers. In dollar terms, 
I.B.M.'s gamble cost more than two and one- 
half times what the United States spent to 
develop the first atomic weapons. The other 
project depended entirely upon components 
that had not yet been invented. Inventions 
were scheduled—and what is more fantas- 
tic—the schedules were kept, in most cases. 

I think that this is the new component 
in the equation of tomorrow. In the past, 
most progress depended on some bright per- 
son thinking up the solution to a problem. 
This is no longer entirely true! Bright people 
have not become dated—to the contrary— 
they become the most important of resources. 
Rather, in an important sense, problems and 
technological gaps can be anticipated and 
people directed towards their solution. It is 
possible not only to look down the road, 
but maybe also around the corner. 

I think that these themes will become 
more pronounced in future years. The tech- 
nological complexity of our civilization will 
compound. The implications of this are, of 
course, profound for every area of human 
endeavor. They mean that meaningful life 
can be prolonged, hearts wil] be trans- 
planted, the origins of life, itself, better un- 
derstood, computer sciences will make even 
greater advances, Communications media 
and electronic applications will undoubt- 
edly increase in sophistication. Further ex- 
plorations will be made in space, disease and 
hunger will be diminished. These things and 
4 great many more wil] be the commonplace 
point of interest is that the success of the 
of the future. 

These can be the rewards of technological 
ingenuity. It can be said, also, that as a 
consequence men will become more depend- 
ent upon one another. Most of us can ob- 
serve this in our professions where special- 
ization is becoming the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Let me give you an example. Two hundred 
years ago, in order to travel to another part 
of the country, a man saddled his horse and 
rode, by himself, often for days and weeks. 
Today, he buys a ticket, takes a cab to the 
airport, checks his luggage, and entrusts his 
life to three or four men who have the skill 
to fly a huge plane and to the skills of thou- 
sands of men who designed it and built it 
and maintained it. Truly, inter-dependence 
and interrelated complexity have become 
characteristic of our age. 

One must now ask in the face of this tech- 
nological revolution, what will become of the 
individual? Will he become the nameless, 
faceless cog that W. H. Auden described in 
his poem, “The Unknown Citizen?” 


THE UNKNOWN CITIZEN 


(To Js/07/M/378 This Marble Monument Is 
Erected by the State) 


He was found by the Bureau of Statistics to 
be 


One against whom there was no official com- 
plaint, 

And all the reports on his conduct agree 

That, in the modern sense of an old-fash- 
loned word, he was a saint, 

For in everything he did he served the 
Greater Community. х 

Except for the War till the day he retired 

He worked in a factory and never got fired, 

But satisfüied his employers, Fudge Motors 
Inc. 
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Yet he wasn't a scab or odd in his views, 

For his Union reports that he paid his dues, 

(Our report on his Union shows it was 
sound) 

And our Social Psychology workers found 

That he was popular with his mates and 
liked a drink. 

The Press are convinced that he bought a 
paper every day 

And that his reactions to advertisements 

were normal in every way. 

Policies taken out in his name prove that 
he was fully insured, 

And his Health-card shows he was once in 
a hospital but left it cured. 

Both Producers Research and High-Grade 
Living declare 

He was fully sensible to the advantages of 
the Installment Plan 

And had everything necessary to the Modern 
Man, 

A phonograph, a radio, a car and a frigidaire. 

Our researchers into Public Opinion are con- 
tent 

That he held the proper opinions for the 
time of year; 

When there was peace, he was for peace; 
when there was war, he went. 

He was married and added five children to 
the population, 

Which our Eugenist says was the right num- 
ber for a parent of his generation, 

And our readers report that he never inter- 
fered with their education. 

Was he free? Was he happy? The question 
is absurd: 

Had anything been wrong, we should cer- 
tainly have heard. 

There are those who believe that modern 
man already bears a striking resemblance to 
W. H. Auden’s “Unknown Citizen.” As our 
technology advances, as our society becomes 
increasingly complex and inter-dependent, 
the spiritual and material plight of millions 
of human beings becomes in too many in- 
stances almost intolerable. 

That our society is wholly interdependent 
implies that decay in any single part en- 
dangers all. Today the most serious social 
stress occurs in our great urban centers 
where we have the greatest concentrations of 
the poor, the unemployed, and the oppressed. 
In this age of tremendous wealth, we have 
citizens who do not receive a decent educa- 
tion, or adequate housing, or even a basic 
diet . . . people who live without hope, rhis 
situation is made all the worse because some 
of our people choose to separate their lives 
from it and not to acknowledge that it exists 
at all, TLey forget the dictum of John Donne 
(Dunne), “never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 

I believe that coping with these twin prob- 
lems—the spiritual plight represented by 
“The Unknown Citizen” and the material 
plight of our poor—are the two great tasks 
confronting us in the decade of the 1970's. 

It is clear that we must mutch the tech- 
nological and overall economic progress we 
have made with progress of a different kind: 
We must find ways of making people’s lives 
more meaningful and rewarding and we must 
most assuredly find ways of removing the 
gross material inequities presently crushing 
а significant portion of our citizens. 

The tools which will enable us to cope with 
these problems are our institutions, both 
public and private. Institutions are designed 
by men, and it is a fault of human pride that 
each individual believes he has designed a 
perfect institution, able to serve for all time. 
There is another phenomenon which em- 
balms our institutions, and that is their 
natural tendency toward self-perpetuation. 

So the real job of today is to make certain 
that our institutions are capable of contin- 
uous renewal and continuous responsiveness 
and to keep abreast of the rapid changes of 
our times and of the near future. 

Now, what about the present and the 
future? 
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To understand where we are and where we 
go, we must first know from whence we came. 
Our country is less than 200 years old, As 
history goes, it is very young, indeed. The 
American colonists came to this country 
mostly from Europe. In the England of the 
18th century, the wage of a weaver was 6 
shillings—the equivalent of $7.50 In terms of 
today. For this he worked 12 to 13 hours a 
day, 6 days a week. This was a wage that af- 
forded only the barest of necessities in depths 
of slum conditions. There was practically no 
medical care for the great majority. Of the 
babies born at that time, 59% died before 
the age of 5. 

The American revolution of less than 200 
years ago not only cut the ties with a des- 
potic king, but much more significantly it 
established the institutions and the climate 
which freed individual initiative and imagi- 
nation from the restraints of the old world. 

To the Old World, the American Revolution 
was a very dangerous event indeed, in the 
sense that it abandoned existing precon- 
ceived notions about privilege and class and 
established in their place the fundamental 
political and economic rights of all men, 
spelled out in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, our Constitution, and our Bill of 
Rights. It remains today the most revolu- 
tionary idea on the face of the earth, It is а 
permanent revolution, 

To gain perspective on how far we have 
come, look back only a few years to the time, 
well advanced in this century, when a politi- 
cal campaign was based on a “full dinner pail 
for the worker’’—back to 1900, only 70 years 
ago, when the average life expectancy was 
less than 50. It is more than 70 today. The 
computer which promises great new benefits 
is but an extension of the inventive spirit 
which produced Eli Whitney’s cotton gin 
and Henry Ford’s assembly line, both of 
which were revolutionary in their times. 

Having said all of this, America is not, 
we must admit, a happy nation today. Run- 
away middle-class youths head for California 
or Greenwich Village where they live in 
groups in small and grimy apartments and 
worry and ache and smoke pot or blow thou- 
sands up. Their parents sit at home in Ak- 
ron and Stamford and Atlanta and Buffalo 
and wonder what they did wrong, what went 
wrong, how 1t all happened. 

More and more American husbands disap- 
pear every year. They seem to vanish, Those 
found and interviewed say they weren't sat- 
isfied, that there wasn't enough to life as 
they were living it, that they wanted to feel 
life and savor it, and they had to get away. 

In Vietnam, our young, strong men and 
boys are a long way from home. Most of all, 
they are doing their duty. Many of them do 
not understand the war over there. They're 
just doing their duty. They wish the people 
at home would back them up, though. Most 
of all, the nation wants that war ended un- 
der honorable conditions. 

In the cities and small towns of the nation, 
smouldering racial problems still haunt us. 
It seems that no matter what kind of per- 
son you are inside, to some white men, every 
black man is to be hated; and to some black 
men every white man is to be hated. 

There is a sense of dissatisfaction, of alien- 
ation, that hangs heavy like smog over the 
United States of America. 

How could it happen to us, we ask? . .. 

To America, this special place, this young, 
democratic giant of a land, this newly rich, 
newly powerful leader of the western world? 

How could it happen now, when we have 
endured the great depression and two world 
wars, when we are the richest of nations, 
when we are ahead in space, and education, 
&nd technology and yet share our wealth with 
poorer countries? How could this happen to 
us? 

For one thing, without denying that we 
have serious problems, I believe the inten- 
sity and extent of our mass communications 
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system tends to exaggerate our problems. For 
another, we seem to be so terribly critical of 
ourselves without giving ourselves the credit 
that is due us. 

Much of the struggle for survival has been 
eliminated by our material and technological 
accomplishments. It is because of this that 
we are free to turn to problems we could not 
solve before. We have concerned ourselves 
with problems that we felt had no answers 
before, when we were struggling for survival. 

We have been told that between the birth 
of Christ and the year 1700, mankind doubled. 
Between 1700 and 1900, it doubled again. Ac- 
cording to the latest statistics of the United 
Nations food and agriculture organization, 
the world population, presently estimated to 
be slightly above three billion people, will be 
over six billion by the end of the century. As- 
suming that the rate of growth does not ac- 
celerate, by the year 2033 the earth will have 
to feed 12 to 13 billion people, four times as 
many as today. 

It has been estimated that today about 15 
percent of our population live in poverty and 
hunger. About 55 percent of these poor citi- 
zens live in city slums; the rest are located in 
hard-hit rural areas. A large proportion are 
black and members of other minority groups. 
Approximately one-third are people over 65, 
and nearly a quarter of the poor are under 18 
years of age. 

As you know, the United States has become 
progressively more urban since our rural ori- 
gin in colonial times. 

In 1800, about 10 percent of the population 
of the United States lived in cities; today 
that figure is over 70 percent. It has been 
estimated that by the year 2000, no less than 
260 million U.S. citizens, or four out of five, 
will live in cities and their surrounding 
suburbs. 

Overpopulation and poverty run rampant 
even now in cities. Increased urbanization 
will increase these problems and bring about 
more—in housing and mass transportation. 
Increased industry is already causing air and 
water pollution. Urban redevelopment pro- 
grams have been set up to try to combat 
existing problems and prevent them in the 
future, but there is so very much more to be 
done and so many problems seem to be 
unanswerable. 

(Churchill story.) 

Technology has allowed us to discover the 
means to blow ourselves up. The “shadow of 
the bomb” represents power of a frightening 
kind. This problem, too, enters our conscious- 
ness and troubles our minds. 

During the depression, under the guidance 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, we found that 
government can be used to help solve some 
of the harsh economic and social problems 
facing our people. After World. War II, we 
found ourselves in a new position of world 
leadership and unprecedented affluence. We 
also faced the problems I have enumerated 
and many others that I have not even at- 
tempted to describe. 

We must not allow ourselves to submit 
to the enormity of these difficulties. In the 
face of tremendous change, we must initiate 
great change. we must not allow ourselves 
to slide into apathy, to hide our confusion 
and fears with simplistic solutions, or to es- 
cape into non-involvement or violence. Amer- 
ica has had problems before. She has solved 
them before. This has been the genius of over 
a century. 

Recent Congresses, usually with bi-partisan 
majorities, have legislated for the old; the 
sick; for the school children; for the college 
students; for the medically indigent; for the 
drug addict; for hospital construction; for 
community health centers; for the mentally 
ill and the mentally retarded. We have passed 
bills designed to clean the air we, breathe 
and the water we drink; to maintain the 
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natural beauty of our country. We have 
established great national forests, magnifi- 
cent national parks; we have built the 
world’s greatest inland waterway network, 
and we are building the world’s greatest 
highway system, plus an incomparable air 
transport system. 

We have instituted wars on poverty, pro- 
vided Job Corps t , Head Start pro- 
grams; we have created à public broadcasting 
corporation to provide educational programs 
on television. We have passed broad scale 
civil rights acts, including the Voting Rights 
Act, which has added at least a million of our 
black citizens to our registration rolls. 

But legislation is only the framework. 
These programs must be carried out, if at 
all, in the towns and villages, cities and the 
States in this great Republic of ours. 

The people who must make them mean- 
ingful and administer. them must be lawyers 
and doctors, teachers, social workers, editors 
and publishers, United Fund directors—all 
of those who concern themselves with the 
public welfare. 

I have always been proud to be a lawyer. 
Because a lawyer in his place embraces the 
whole complex of our Anglo-Saxon, Judo- 
Christian civilization. A good lawyer is a 
good man, and is also a good citizen. So my 
real message to you is that as complex as the 
challenges are, as difficult as the time may 
seem, the answers are in your hands. 

It was Father Keller who said, “It is better 
to light one candle than to curse the dark- 
ness.” 

And, I remind you of the ancient Chinese 
proverb, “A journey of a thousand miles 
starts with one step.” 

Thank you. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE CLOSED 
RULE 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. HANNA, Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
voice strong protest to the continuance 
of the practice of the closed rule privi- 
lege accorded legislation of any and all 
kinds emanating from the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I bow to no member 
in regards to the affection and regard 
I hold for Chairman Mints and I will 
even plead guilty to a minimum of high 
respect for the great committee he so 
ably directs. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I regard higher and 
respect more the prerogatives and the 
responsibilities of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a body. One of the great 
powers and one of the historically 
guarded prerogatives of this House lies 
in the policies of tariffs. It is entirely in- 
appropriate that the responsibilities of 
the entire membership be abrogated or 
delegated to one committee. 

The minimum which I would urge and 
for which I seek the substantial sup- 
port of every Member is to give us an 
opportunity to vote separately on each 
title of the bill for which a rule will be 
sought. Here is a place for the begin- 
ning of needed reform. Revest the House 
with at least a pittance of its original 
power of the important subject matter 
contained in the proposed quota bill. 
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POLISH SOLDIERS DAY ADDRESS BY 
HON. JAMES A, BYRNE OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 9 our esteemed colleague from 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable JAMES A. 
Byrne delivered the principal address 
at the Polish Soldiers Day annual pro- 
gram in Veterans Park, Eddington, Pa. 

In his remarks, he reviews Polish mili- 
tary history and recounts the many in- 
stances of courage and martial skill 
which have been part of Polish military 
tradition, At the same time, he notes 
the cruel facts of geography which have 
left Poland all too vulnerable to rapa- 
cious neighbors on the east and west. 

Today we find Poland under domina- 
tion from the east—from the Soviet 
Union. But, as Congressman BYRNE so 
eloquently put it in his speech, we all 
work and pray for the day when Poland 
will be free again. 

Because of the wide interest among 
Americans in the cause of Polish free- 
dom, I am happy to place in the RECORD 
at this point the address by Congress- 
man BYvnNE and the program for Polish 
Soldiers Day commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the Battle of Warsaw: 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES А, BYRNE 
AT THE ANNUAL POLISH SOLDIERS Day, AUG. 
9, 1970, VETERANS PARK, EDDINGTON, Pa. 


Right Reverend Monsignor Naja, Presi- 
dent Wiszynski, Commander Laniecki, mem- 
bers of the Polish Army Association, Ladies 
and gentlemen. 

First, may I thank you for the privilege 
of joining with many of my friends and 
neighbors here today on this very auspicious 
occasion when we honor the brave sons and 
daughters of Poland who fought for their 
nation. 

Although we are happy to be joining to- 
gether here in fellowship and mutuality of 
purpose, this is not truly a happy occasion. 
How can it be happy when, despite the 
bravery and sacrifices of 50 generations of 
Poles, Poland still remains unfree. 

How can it be, we might ask ourselves, in 
а supposedly civilized and enlightened world, 
that after a thousand years of war and strife, 
after untold casualties numbering in the 
many millions, the freedom-loving Polish 
people cannot call their nation their own 
and cannot live in peace, independence and 
freedom? 

It is a question which I cannot answer. 
But this I do know: the Polish people will 
never be satisfied, will never rest, will never 
relax their labor, for anything less than 
complete independence and freedom; that 
they will keep fighting and hoping for that 
day when the guarantees promised in our 
own Declaration of Independence are the 
right and privilege of each and every Pole! 

It is ironic to me that Poland which in 
character and interest has always been 
oriented to the West; whose fighting men 
since the year 1241 have saved the West 
from the invasion of the Eastern hordes, 
now stands abandoned by the West to the 
giant dictatorship of the East. 

The record of the Polish fighting man is 
well documented in history. He has often 
been victorious; and he has suffered defeat 
too. But history records that when he was 
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not victorious, this was due to insurmount- 
able numbers of opponents or forces beyond 
his control. 

But, history tells us too, the Polish soldier 
never lacked for courage, for zeal, for 
bravery, and the willingness to sacrifice. 

Do I say this because this is an election 
year and I might be trying to butter up my 
constituents? No, ladies and gentlemen, I 
say this because this is the historical truth, 
given to us 1n the impartial histories of the 
world. 

A military history of the Polish fighting 
man would take volumes, and I have only a 
few minutes to speak with you. But let me 
touch upon just a few facts of the Polish 
military history. 

We spoke of the year 1241. This was the 
year that Polish troops, led by Prince Henry 
of Silesia, fought and held the Mongols 
threatening to engulf Europe after conquer- 
ing almost all of Asia. 

In the early 16th Century, the Polish 
fighting man was the bulwark between West- 
ern Europe and the Turks and Tatars. 

The great Polish King Stephen Bathory 
was a major innovator in warfare. For the 
first time, he used infantry instead of cavalry 
in Poland; and he mustered the peasants and 
the towns people to join the gentry in the 
battle, Together they defeated the Russian 
armies of Ivan the Terrible. 

In 1651, King John Casimir defeated the 
Cossack armies, only to be overrun by the 
Swedes and Muscovites, eager to strip the 
war-wearled nation. 

When all appeared to be lost, the valiant 
&nd successful defense of the monastery of 
Czestochowa (SHEST-A-KOVAH) marked 
the end of the Swedish conquest and the be- 
ginning of victory. 

In 1683, King John Sobieski rescued 
Vienna from the Turkish siege. 

The Russians inyaded Poland in 1791, fear- 
ful of the New Polish Constitution, which 
promised liberty and equality. With a tiny 
army of only 46,000 men, Prince Joseph An- 
thony Poniatowski and the immortal Ta- 
deusz Kosciusko, held the Russians off for 
three full months, won three major battles, 
and then marched to Warsaw in perfect 
order. 

After the third partition of Poland by Rus- 
sia, Austria and Prussia, in 1794, Kosciusko 
called the peasants to arms. At first, he de- 
feated the invaders of Poland in battle after 
battle, recovering three-quarters of Poland’s 
ancient lands. 

But finally, overwhelming numbers took 
their toll. The Polish fighting men died in 
their ramparts and on the field. And Poland 
was once more wiped from the map by the 
powers, 

Survivors fled to Italy where they formed 
the Polish Legion, which, for 10 years fought 
from Egypt to the West Indies for France. 

The dark and perilous days of September, 
1989, saw the German armies over-running 
the Polish homeland. It was not a question 
of courage; courage was always on the side 
of the Poles. It was a question of how long 
flesh and blood could stand against the 
Panzers and the Stukas. 

But the defeat of Poland as a nation by 
Hitler did not mean the defeat of the Polish 
people. For six long years, they fought and 
died in the homeland in the underground. 

Those Polish fightingmen who could, con- 
tinued to battle the Nazis. As fliers, as sail- 
ors and soldiers, they fought in France, 
Britain, Norway, Palestine and then, as the 
tide turned, they were an integral part of 
the Allied armies which fought in and won 
back North Africa, Italy, France and Ger- 
many. 

Many of these very men no longer live 
in Poland; many of you are here today. 

But regardless of where you might be, it 
is clear that the Polish soldier never loses 
his love of freedom. 
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All of us work and prag то for pont day when 
Poland may once again be 

But, until that hopeful Ма may І, as a 
representative of the American Government, 
salute you Polish veterans who bave fought 
&nd bled in the traditions of Pulaski, Ko- 
sciusko, Pilsudski and Anders. 

Thank you for the privilege of being 
with you. 


POLISH SOLDIER’s DAY AND 50TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 


HONORARY COMMITTEE: POLISH SOLDIER'S DAY 
CELEBRATION—1970 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis S. Palecki, 
Pastor, St. Adalbert’s Church, Archdiocese’s 
Consultor and Chaplain of Polish Army Vets 
Post 12. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Naja, Pastor, St. Ladis- 
laus Church and Chaplain of Polish Army 
Vets District 10, and Post. 178. 

Hon. Theodore S. Gutowicz, Judge, Com- 
mon Pleas Court of Philadelphia. 

Hon. Matthew Zagorski, Judge, Munictfpal 
Court of Philadelphia. 

Hon, Joseph L. Zazyczny, Councilman, City 
of Philadelphia. 

Hon. Tom Gola, Controller, City of Phila- 
delphia, 

Edmund Pawelec, Esq., President Polish 
American Citizens League of Pennsylvania, 
Legal Counsel of Polish Army Vets Post 12 
and Honorary Member Post. 12. 

Colonel Michael J. Bednarek, USAR, Ret., 
Honorary Member Polish Army Vets Post. 12. 

Dr. Walter Golaski, President Golaski 
Laboratories, Inc., Honorary Member Polish 
Army Vets Post 12. 

Dr. Matthew Е. Gutowicz, Chairman Board 
of Review Philadelphia. Department of Li- 
cense and Inspection. Honorary Member Po- 
lish Army Vets Post 12. 

Hon. Theo. R. Zajac, Bensalem Township 
Supervisor. 

Julian Zbytniewski, Past National Senior 
Vice Commander, Polish Army Vets Ass'n of 
America, Secretary General of Polish Bene- 
ficial Association. 

Aleksander Machowski, Director, 
Army Vets Ass'n of America. 

Wladyslaw Szczygiel, Honorary Command- 
er, District 10 Polish Army Vets Ass’n of 
America and Honorary Director Polish Army 
Vets Post 12. 

Francis Prawdzik, Commander, District 10, 
Polish Army Vets of America. 

Mr. Henry J. Wyszynski, National Director 
and President Eastern Pennsylvania District 
Polish American Congress. 

Mr. Hilary S. Czaplicki, National Director 
Polish National Alliance. 

Stanley Jakubowski, Esq., President, Po- 
lish Beneficial Association. 

Mrs. Helena Janoska, President, Union of 
Polish Women in America. 

Mr. August Gorski, Commissioner, Dis- 
trict 6, Polish National Alliance. 

Mrs. Bronislawa Zarzecka, National Direc- 
tor, Ladies Auxiliary Polish Army Vets of 
America. 

Mrs. Genowefa Gruszczynska, President, 
District 10, Ladies Auxiliary Polish Army 
Vets of America. 

Mrs. Genia Gunther, Director, Polish Ra- 
dio Programs WTEL, WXUR, WAAT. 

Mr. Stephan Sokolowski, Editor, Polish 
Newspaper “Gwiazda” and Representative, 
Polish Newspaper “Nowy Swiat.” 

Mr. Theodore Przybyla, Director, Polish Ra- 
dio Programs, Past Commander District 10, 
Polish Army Vets of America. 


ProcramM: Ногу Mass AT POLISH Army VET- 
ERANS PARK (POLANKA), EDDINGTON, PA., AT 
12:00 NooN 
At 1:00 P.M., Presentation and Review of 

Color Guards. 

Introduction— Roman Laniecki, Director, 


Polish 
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Polish Army Veterans Ass’n of America and 
Commander Polish Army Vets Post 12. 

Toastmaster—Alexander Machowski, Direc- 
tor, Polish Army Veterans Ass’n of America. 

Invocation—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis S. 
Palecki, Pastor St. Adalbert's Church, Arch- 
diocese's Consultor and Chaplain of Polish 
Army Vets Post 12. 

American and Polish National Anthems— 
Polish American Musicians’ Association Band. 

Address—Mr. Henry J. Wyszynski, National 
Director and President Eastern Pennsylvania 
District Polish American Congress. 

Musical Selection—Pawel Prokopient, 
Polish Opera Singer and Singer Polish Forces 
During World War I. 

Principal Address—Hon. James A. Byrne, 
U.S. Congress. 

Decoration Award—Roman Laniecki, Direc- 
tor, Polish Army Veterans Ass'n of America 
and Commander Polish Army Vets Post 12. 

Resolution—Edmund Pawelec, Esq., Pres- 
ident, Polish American Citizens League of 
Pennsylvania, Legal Counsel of Polish Army 
Vets Post 12 and Honorary Member Post 12. 

Introduction of Guests—Alexander Ma- 
chowski, Director, Polish Army Veterans 
Ass'n of America. 

Taps in Honor of Deceased Polish Sol- 
diers—Polish American Musicians’ Associa- 
tion Band. 

Benediction—Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Naja, 
Pastor, St. Ladislaus Church, Chaplain 
Polish Army Vets District 10 and Polish Army 
Vets Post 178. 

Finale—Boze Cos Polske. 


DRUG ABUSE AND REHABILITATION 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, as the prob- 
lem of drug abuse and narcotics addic- 
tion in the United States reaches epi- 
demic proportions, our policies for the 
treatment and rehabilitation of the indi- 
vidual addict stand ever more clearly 
condemned as & national disgrace. 

We are floundering—largely without 
the needed legislation, medical and so- 
ciological research, or proper administra- 
tive and judicial techniques—in the 
midst of a growing drug crisis. 

This is not a crisis that strikes at the 
few. It is not confined to the black ghetto 
or the far-out hippie fringe; it now is a 
direct threat to the average American 
college and high school student, and 
shows every sign of infecting our grade 
schools as well. It is as much a crisis for 
the affluent suburbanite as for the poor 
resident of the inner city. The drug crisis 
constitutes perhaps the most lucrative 
source of underworld profit, as well as the 
most fertile breeding ground for crime in 
our society, ranging from petty thievery 
to murder. The vast scope of the drug 
conspiracy even promises to undermine 
our relations with a number of nations 
which have traditionally been our close 
friends and allies. Finally, narcotics are 
the most tragic source of widespread 
human destruction, waste, and sorrow. 

Yet even now we are reacting to this 
crisis, in my opinion, without an elemen- 
tal appreciation for the basic danger to 
every American. We do not even have 
many of the facts we need to make intel- 
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ligent judgments—our Government of- 
ficials are unable to provide us a realistic 
estimate of the total number of narcotics 
addicts in the District of Columbia, let 
alone the entire Nation. 

I do not suggest that this is à prob- 
lem that is capable of quick and easy 
solution. But we must get to work, and 
fast, on tbe various aspects of the prob- 
lem on which we can expect to accom- 
plish some immediate good, One of those 
areas, I think, is a thorough rethinking 
and restructuring of our national poli- 
cies for the treatment of the individual 
addict, the fina] mutilated product of the 
vast conspiratorial narcotics machine. 

Mr. Speaker, I am reintroducing today, 
with minor editorial changes, the same 
bill introduced last April 27 by my re- 
spected colleague from New Jersey (Mr. 
Корхо) under the title Narcotic Addict 
Rehabilitation Act of 1970. If enacted 
and properly funded, I fee] sure that this 
bill would go far toward creating a fresh 
response to the challenge of how we help 
the individual free himself from addic- 
tion and reintegrate himself into society. 

I will not go into great detail at this 
time on the provisions of the bill, which 
is principally a series of amendments to 
title III of Public Law 89-793. But I do 
wish to call attention to the main thrust 
of the approach. This bill would estab- 
lish a Federal] program of civil commit- 
ment for out-patient treatment of nar- 
cotic addicts. It would make possible a 
new and far more extensive system of 
centers for coordinated medical treat- 
ment and rehabilitation training for 
drug addicts, under the direction and 
supervision of the Surgeon General of 
the United States. These centers would 
treat addicts on an out-patient basis, 
on the theory that commitment for 
treatment need not, and in most cases 
should not, mean confinement. Although 
participation for an addict civilly com- 
mitted would be mandatory, the pro- 
gram is medical and rehabilitative not 
punitive. 

We already have far too many nar- 
cotics addicts under lock and key at pub- 
lic expense in State and Federal institu- 
tions, where in most cases the only train- 
ing they get is that provided by their fel- 
low inmates in advanced techniques of 
crime and forced homosexuality, and the 
only medical assistance is the isolation 
of a cell in which to try to kick their 
habit “cold turkey.” 

Mr. Speaker, there are more humane 
and more effective alternatives. No one 
has yet developed the perfect answer to 
the drug problem, but there are prom- 
ising programs underway. They deserve 
to be observed, studied, and encouraged 
in every way possible. Just this week I 
found an opportunity to spend an im- 
mensely stimulating 2 hours at the 
Blackman’s Development Center on 
Georgia Avenue here in the District of 
Columbia, where I inspected the facili- 
ties for treatment and training, reviewed 
the official records, sat in on a class in 
progress, and enjoyed frank, no-holds- 
barred discussions with the leader of the 
center, Col. Hassan Jeru-Ahmed, and 
his very able staff. 

I was deeply impressed, Mr. Speaker, 
and I strongly urge any of my colleagues 
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who have an interest in solving the 
problem of narcotics addiction—and in 
particular those who wish to learn more 
of the feasibility of using the synthetic 
drug methadone in maintenance or 
withdrawal programs to combat heroin 
addiction—to get in touch with Colonel 
Hassan and arrange a visit to the Black- 
man’s Development Center. I assure you 
that you will be given a hospitable recep- 
tion and tour, and all your questions will 
be answered—and very well answered, 
in my view. 

I was especially encouraged at the 
positive policy of the Blackman’s De- 
velopment Center in keeping its doors 
constantly open to any person in need of 
help—white or black, rich or poor—ask- 
ing nothing from the individual except 
sincere willingness to try to break the 
yoke of addiction. They also, in my opin- 
ion, are 100 percent correct in insisting 
that medical treatment for addicts must 
go hand in hand with a program of re- 
habilitation and useful reintegration 
into society. I was, therefore, very en- 
couraged to learn recently that the 
Blackman’s Development Center had 
been selected to receive a supporting 
grant from the District of Columbia, and 
was a candidate for even more substan- 
tial assistance through the auspices of 
the LEAA. 

In the bill I am enclosing today, I am 
pleased to report, there is specific provi- 
sion for the Surgeon General to con- 
clude contracts with private organiza- 
tions such as the Blackman’s Develop- 
ment Center that have proved that they 
can do an effective job in an area where 
many before them—with far greater re- 
sources, time, and public support—have 
failed. 


ALLIANCE OF POLES IN AMERICA: 
STRENGTH THROUGH PROGRESS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the Al- 
liance of Poles of America, which has its 
roots deep in Cleveland, where it was 
founded in 1895, will celebrate its 75th 
anniversary with a three-day observance; 
September 7, 8, and 9. 

I am proud of the many good friends 
I have who are members of this great and 
growing organization and would like to 
share with my colleagues in the Con- 
gress the following release which de- 
tails the plans for their anniversary con- 
vention as well as the splendid work the 
Alliance performs not only for its mem- 
bership but as a part of the community: 

STRENGTH THROUGH PROGRESS 
ALLIANCE OF POLES CELEBRATE 75 YEARS OF 
DYNAMIC GROWTH 

Bernard A. Michalski, president of the Al- 
liaace of Poles of America, announced that 
plans are moving ahead to celebrate the 75th 
Anniversary of the founding of the Alliance 
of Poles of America. A successful membership 
drive was held during this Anniversary year. 

The Alliance of Poles was founded in 1895 
in Cleveland, Ohio. During its 75 years of 
existence, a steady growth occurred. Strength 
through progress has been the continuous 
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philosophy of the organization. Within 75 
years, this organization grew from a hand- 
ful of men and resources to the largest Polish 
fraternal group in Ohio with assets in the 
millions. Michigan and Pennsylvania also 
have large memberships. 

The Alliance of Poles serves its member- 
ship in many ways. Life insurance of a selec- 
tive nature is offered to its membership along 
with low interest home 1oans. A credit union 
provides other services. Scholarships are also 
granted. 


75TH ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 

Ben. A. Michalski, president of the Alli- 
ance of Poles, announced that the 75th An- 
niversary Convention will be held on Septem- 
ber 7, 8, and 9, 1970 at the headquarters facil- 
ities located at 6966 Broadway Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Hundreds of delegates and guests 
will attend. 

During the three day Anniversary Conven- 
tion, officers directors, and convention com- 
mittee reports will be discussed. The election 
of officers will also be held. The next four 
years will be governed by the actions of the 
delegates. 

A Diamond Jubilee Solemn High Mass will 
be held at St. Stanislaus Parish in Cleveland, 
Ohio on the first morning of the convention. 
A parade to and from the 10:00 A.M. Mass 
will be held. Rev. Joseph Rutkowski, Alliance 
Chaplain and Pastor of St. Hyacinth Parish, 
is making the necessary arrangements, 

Ben Michalski, president, will open the 
Anniversary Convention on Monday, Septem- 
ber 7, 1970 at 8:00 Р.М. 


PRECONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Chester Halinski, President of Group 120, 
is serving as General Chairman of the Pre- 
Convention Committees. Ray Kacprzak, Pres- 
ident of Group 63, 1s serving as co-chairman. 
Eleanor Kalasinski, Secretary of Group 7, is 
serving as secretary while Michael Jankowski, 
Secretary of Group 2, is serving as treasurer. 

Casimir Marciniak, President of Circle 9 
and also President of Group 41, is serving as 
the Chairman of the Constitution Committee 
with К. J. Zielecki, Editor of the Alliancer 
and also President of Group 9, serving as 
secretary. 

Charles C. Jarvis, Director of the Central 
Body, is serving as Chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee. He also serves as the 
Public Affairs Officer of the Alliance of Poles 
on a year-round basis. 

Mr. Bruno Wyszynski is Chairman of the 
Management Committee and Betty Prussak 
is the Chairman of the Reservation Commit- 
tee. Stella Majsterek heads the Advertising 
Committee while Andrew Baracz and John 
Wetula lead the Decoration Committee. 


JUBILEE BANQUET AND BALL 


A Diamond Jubilee Banquet and Ball will 
precede the three day Anniversary Conven- 
tion. It will be held at the Alliance Ballroom 
in Cleveland, Ohio on Sunday, September 6, 
1970 starting promptly at 6:00 P.M. Many 
prominent national, state, and local person- 
alities will be present. 

William Tanski, Treasurer of the Alliance 
of Poles, will be serving as Banquet Chair- 
man with Director Walter Drabik as co- 
chairman. Mrs. Genevieve Sandej, vice presi- 
dent, will serve as secretary with Andrew 
Baracz, also vice president, serving as 
treasurer. 

The proud 75 years of achievement will be 
related. The Alliance of Poles has demon- 
strated vigorous leadership to promote its 
internal growth and the rich cultural history 
of Poland. Recognition resolutions will be 
presented by governmental officials. 


CENTRAL BODY LEADERSHIP 


The Alliance of Poles is governed by the 
following officers and directors: Rev. Joseph 
C. Rutkowski, Chaplain; Bernard A. Michal- 
ski, president; Andrew Baracz, vice president; 
Mrs. Genevieve Sandej, vice president; John 
Tylicki, secretary; William Tanski, treasurer. 
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The following are serving as directors: 
Walter Drabik, Barney Zdanowicz, George 
Jankowski, Charles C. Jarvis, John Wetula, 
Walter Dobrowelski, Wanda Faldowska, John 
Kania, Anthony Robakowski, and Michael 
Pleban, 

Dr. John F. Haas is the chief medical ex- 
aminer while Walter Matia serves as the legal 
counselor. K. J, Zielecki is the editor of the 
Alliancer, 

This group meets on a regular basis to con- 
duct the affairs of this multi-million dollar 
organization. 

MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 

The Alliance of Poles conducted a member- 
ship drive in conjunction with its 75th An- 
niversary Celebration. Andrew Baracz, vice 
president, served as membership chairman. 
He proudly reported that the drive was most 
successful. New membership doubled over the 
last drive. This successful drive also exceeded 
previous membership roundups. 

Membership drives have become a contin- 
uous effort. Continued strength through new 
members has been a big factor in the steady 
growth of the Alliance of Poles. 


CENTRAL OFFICES 


The Alliance of Poles has its headquarters 
in Cleveland. The Central Offices are located 
at 6966 Broadway Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The offices are open daily from 9:00 A.M. to 
5:00 P.M. For the further convenience of the 
members, the Central Offices are also open 
evenings from 6:00 P.M. to 8:00 P.M. on 
Mondays and Fridays. 


CENTRAL FACILITIES 


Since the last conyention, the Alliance 
of Poles has renovated its home office build- 
ing located at 6966 Broadway Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Thousands of dollars were re- 
invested to modernize the present facilities. 
Preventive maintenance is cheaper in the 
long run. 

The 75th Anniversary Convention will be 
held in renovated building. 

TYPES OF INSURANCE 

The Alliance of Poles is a multi-million 
dollar fraternal group. Selling low cost fra- 
ternal insurance is the chief function. The 
following policies are sold: 16 year Juvenile 
Endowment, Twenty year Endowment, 
Twenty Year Pay Life, Paid Up at Age 65, 
and Paid Up at Age 85. Premiums can be 
paid monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, or 
annually. These fraternal insurance policies 
are sold at premium prices: Reserves are 
high which makes the Alliance of Poles ex- 
tremely solvent. Dividends are declared 
yearly. 

CREDIT. UNION 

The Alliance of Poles ás another service 
to its members, maintains a Federal Credit 
Union. The offices are located in Room 200 
of the Alliance Bullding located at 6968 
Broadway Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, Credit 
is extended to members at low interest rates. 
The offices are open evenings on Monday 
and Friday for the further convenience of 
members. 

SEMI-MONTHLY NEWSPAPER ZWIAZKOWIEC 

(ALLIANCER) 


The Alliance of Poles publishes a semi- 
monthly newspaper in Polish and English 
which is mailed regularly to its members. 
Communication within the "Alliance Fam- 
ily” is continuous and plays a key role in 
keeping the members informed. 

As time passes, more local state, national, 
and international news is being inserted in 
this house publication. The Alliance of Poles 
has become more influentia] in community 
affairs as a result of this newspaper, Mr. 
K. J. Zielecki 1s the editor. 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

The Alliance of Poles is meeting the chal- 
lenges of today by becoming involved in com- 
munity activities. Fraternal groups are ex- 
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panding their activities in this direction. 
The Alliance of Poles is relevant in this re- 
spect. Programs for adults and today's youth 
are part of the organizational life of the 
Alliance. 

Bernard A. Michalski, president, is also a 
national director of the Polish American 
Congress. Many other officers, directors, and 
members are active in community affairs. 

FUTURE PROGRESS 

Strength through progress will continue to 
be the philosophy of the Alliance of Poles. 
This philosophy proved to be effective during 
the past 75 years and will continue. Cooper- 
ation with local and national fraternal 
groups for the greater betterment of Polonia 
will continue. 


ADDRESS BY THE CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES NOTED 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to note with pleasure and gratifica- 
tion yesterday’s address to the conven- 
tion of the American Bar Association by 
the Chief Justice of the United States. 
To those of us who have followed the in- 
creasing inability of our courts to keep 
abreast of the workload, the Chief Jus- 
tice said little new. But I fear that the 
public at large, many lawyers, and, yes, 
too many of us in both Houses of Con- 
gress have remained unaware and uncon- 
cerned while a critical situation has 
developed. 

Only increased public arousal and in- 
creased congressional commitment can 
offer hope for ameliorating and reducing 
the problems of the Federal judiciary. It 
is my sincerest hope and expectation that 
the Chief Justice’s message will stimu- 
late both. 

In that respect, I can only marvel that 
the Chief Justice’s remarks posed so 
sharply the dilemma and the solution. 
That is, while we vote more money, 
create more judgeships, give the courts 
more personnel, we at the same time 
place on the courts more and more 
burdens and duties. Combined with the 
usual incidents of population growth and 
the frightening increase in crime, these 
impositions only nullify the positive steps 
we take. 

We all want, of course, to protect con- 
sumers, to stem pollution, to protect the 
rights of the indigents in civil or criminal 
actions. We all want to do so many things 
that are the right thing to do. Yet, with 
unlimited needs and unlimited measures 
to meet the needs, we have quite limited 
resources. The result, as the Chief Jus- 
tice so well said, is that we are doing 
everything and less well. 

Let us, as he urged, evaluate the new 
proposals coming before us in terms of 
the burdens they will place on the courts. 
And let us see if we cannot find other 
ways or postpone these proposals if the 
burden is too much, 

It seems to me that the courts must 
reduce the backlog, must dispense jus- 
tice more quickly. The crime rate can be 
slowed and reversed only by doing that. 
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We live in a society imperiled by the 
paralyzing fear of crime. The certainty 
of quick punishment is still the best de- 
terrent to crime. We must speed up court 
procedure in order that cases can be 
tried quickly after arrest and appeals 
can be disposed of in a matter of weeks 
or months, not years. If it takes a thou- 
sand additional judges, let us secure 
them. The cost is just a drop in the 
bucket compared to the cost of crime. 

So it is that I cannot commend the 
Chief Justice too highly. Once more we 
have at the pinnacle of the court system 
of the United States a practical, expe- 
rienced jurist dedicated to making the 
system work well. We should, we must 
respond to his initiative. 


STRENGTHENING OUR FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege more than a decade ago to 
introduce legislation creating the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations, and it is my pleasure to 
represent the House, together with the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. 
Dwyer) and the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. ULLMAN) on the Advisory Commis- 
sion. 

The basic purpose of the Commission 
is to identify and examine the points of 
tension and conflict within our Federal 
system, and to recommend ways of im- 
proving the operation of Government at 
all levels—Federal, State, and local. 

From its inception, the Commission 
has insisted—and I know this view is 
shared by many of my colleagues—that 
a viable Federal system requires a strong 
partnership of strong partners. 

Accordingly, I was pleased, indeed, re- 
cently to read an extremely thought- 
provoking and informative address on 
intergovernmental relations by the Hon- 
orable Charles L. Delaney, a member of 
the senate of the State of Vermont, and 
chairman of the Governing Board of the 
Council of State Governments. The ad- 
dress was presented on June 24, 1970, to 
the annual meeting of the Southern Re- 
gional Conference of the Council of State 
Governments at Williamsburg, Va. 

In his remarks, Senator Delaney 
quoted with approval one observer of our 
national scene who has stated: 

Our Nation is too vast, too varied and too 
complex to be run entirely from Washing- 
ton.... Washington simply lacks the 
power, personnel and perspective to treat all 
the Nation's ills. 


The Senator called on his fellow State 
policymakers to "heighten our sense of 
dealing with Washington as partners, 
not merely as clients." Senator Delaney's 
address, I believe, is yet another indica- 
tion of the growing awareness on the 
part of responsible State officials of the 
key role that the States can and must 
play in our American Federal system. 
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I commend Senator Delaney’s address, 
which follows, to the Members of this 
House: 

ADDRESS BY CHARLES L. DELANEY 

Ladies and gentlemen: It is a pleasure 
to be here with you today—in beautiful 
colonial Williamsburg—to discuss with you 
& topic in which I am deeply interested— 
the council of state governments, its enor- 
mous contributions to the states and the 
nation, and its future role.in bringing new 
vitality to our federal system of govern- 
ment. 

As chairman of the councils governing 
board for this year and next, it already has 
been my pleasure to visit in-every region, 
primarily: with each of the regional execu- 
tive committees. This is my first opportunity 
to address a regional annual meeting, and 
you can be sure that I am delighted to 
be here—to extend greetings from the coun- 
cil’s governing board, and also to convey 
warm feelings and best wishes from the 
people of my own home base, the green 
mountain state of Vermont. 

Your own presence here testifies to the 
mutuality of our-interest in the council 
of state-governments and its objectives. But 
our interest must become concern. We must 
probe the issues that confront our society 
and the role that states and the council of 
state governments should play in meeting 
tne numerous critical issues and problems. 

In this first year of a new decade—1970— 
it is appropriate to reflect upon past ac- 
complishments and future hopes. And let 
it be remembered that the future will be 
determined largely by what we all do 
together. 

We are stirred by the challenges and op- 
portunities of the seventies. But if we do not 
now assume strong leadership for the des- 
tinies of the States and their citizens, then 
our own destinies are forfeit. 

These are not mere platitudes. I am de- 
scribing—briefly, without embellishment—a 


fact of political life which began with the 
founding of our Nation, a situation which 
has always been with us, but one which came 
into full bloom in the 1960’s, and is accele- 
rating. We talk about “new federalism” now, 
but this is a natural development from the 


“creative federalism” we discussed a few 
years ago. The past decade was a time of 
catching up by the States and of building 
a foundation for a more vigorous partner- 
ship. 

During the sixties—the States began the 
massive operation of preparing organiza- 
tionally to handle the increasingly complex 
problems of today's society. Twelve addi- 
tional legislatures officially went to annual 
sessions, bringing the total to 31—and the 
use of recessed regular sessions and wide- 
ranging special sessions makes the actual 
number much higher. The salaries of legis- 
lators were raised, and staff was provided. 

During the sixties—27 States established 
agencies for community or urban affairs to 
focus attention and resources of State gov- 
ernment on the burgeoning problems in our 
urban centers. 

During the sixties—the States raised taxes 
more than 350 times to improve and increase 
State services to the people. And in that 
period, State aid to local government about 
doubled—from less than $10 billion to more 
than $20 billion. 

Federal developments also moved toward 
greater reliance on State governments. 

In 1966, the partnership for health act was 
passed—for the first time providing for block 
grants to the States. 

In 1968, the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act improved upon the block 
grant approach through & new comprehen- 
Sive intergovernmental program. 

And the Intergoyernmental Cooperation 
Act of 1968. set the ground work for pro- 
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viding the States necessary information and 
flexibllity for coordinating Federal aid in 
the future. 

We stand at a threshold. Behind is the 
progress already made in the sixties; before 
us the high priority of decentralizing gov- 
ernmental services. 

And that priority is well founded. As one 
national observer has said: “Our Nation is 
too vast, too varied and too complex to be 
run entirely from Washington ... Washing- 
ton simply lacks the power, personnel and 
perspective to treat all the Nation's ills." 
There are many who agree that the Federal 
Government lacks the perspectiye to ade- 
quately assess the myriad problems that 
trouble its citizens. But there are relatively 
few who challenge its lack of personnel or 
power. Yet as a matter of fact, the legal 
authority to resolve many of the obstacles 
which hinder the success of programs—such 
as housing and rural development—is vested 
constitutionally at the state level of govern- 
ment. 

But more important than power or per- 
spective are the states’ responsibilities for 
the health and well-being of their people. 
That well-being includes their sense of par- 
ticipation in the decision-making process of 
government, The people of this Nation, stu- 
dents and hardhats alike, are telling us that 
they want more of a voice in the conduct 
of affairs which touch their lives so deeply. 
It is not enough to vote once every two or 
six years for someone who represents half 
& million other people fn a city far away. 
We live close to these people, and if we re- 
spond to their legitimate concerns, then 
those individuals become as relevant to their 
government as the states are relevant to the 
Federal system. 

We must heighten our sense of dealing 
with Washington as partners, not merely 
as clients. We know now that no major 
effort to treat the ills of society can be suc- 
cessful which does not utilize the resources 
avallable at each level of government. Pro- 
grams which have not taken into account 
intergovernmental complexities have almost 
inyariably failed. Thus, for one example, in 
spite of all efforts to the contrary, there is a 
greater need for housing in the seventies 
than there was when the issue was joined 
in earnest during the sixties. Because states 
had no meaningful role in federal housing 
programs, not enough progress was made. 
Our nation cannot afford programs that do 
not work. 

States have indeed led the way in many 
areas, and they will continue to do so in a 
milieu which fosters initiative and imagi- 
nation. It was the action of a single state in 
setting standards for auto-emissions that led 
to the enactment of federal laws setting lim- 
its on allowable pollution from such sources. 
The Great Lakes States pioneered efforts to 
control the use of dangerous pesticides, One 
State has assumed responsibility for all liq- 
uid waste treatment facilities within its 
borders, Another has passed legislation which 
attempts to balance concerns for economic 
development and environmental conserva- 
tion. It has done so by controlling the loca- 
tion of industrial facilities and by dictating 
stringent conditions for operation to protect 
against environmental devastation. 

We have done much, but we must do more. 
States must continue to improve their pro- 
cedures for identifying problems and their 
efficiency in reaching for solutions. Some 
legislatures are still desperately in need of 
staff and coordinative authority. Constitu- 
tions must be rewritten and modernized. 
Programs must be instituted where none 
exist, or enlarged where they are inadequate, 

To repeat, our work—the job ahead for 
State governments and State officials—is 
enormously challenging and the agenda for 
the seventies is already rapidly accelerating. 

So, how do we proceed to cope with this 
agenda and to achieve a high degree of suc- 
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cess? First of all, we should set up an organi- 
zation of all the States to serve as a clearing- 
house for State developments, and to pro- 
vide research on innovations, and to draft 
model laws—to gather information on Fed- 
eral activities, and represent State views in 
Washington—to serve as a conveyor so groups 
of State officials can get together to exchange 
views and discuss common problems. 

Obviously, Iam being somewhat facetious, 
but I do believe that this latter comment 
helps to make a very important point: We 
already have such an organization. It is called 
the Council of State Governments. It has 
been working quietly and diligently to help 
the States help themselves for about 4 dec- 
ades. The Council provides the only truly 
representative view of the gamut of State 
government: 

It is founded upon statute in every State, 
through the law that sets up the Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation or an equivalent 
State unit as the council’s cooperating arm. 

It is funded by all the States through 
State appropriations. 

Its structure incorporates into its decision- 
making process representatives of all 
branches of State government—legislative, 
executive, and judicial. 

Historically, the council has operated on 
а minuscule budget and a small, but highly- 
competent staff. Despite its low budget, the 
council has always stood in the forefront. 
In 1947, for example, before most people 
knew what a Federal grant-in-aid was, the 
council foresaw that categorical grants would 
proliferate, and at that time undertook a 
comprehensive study of Federal aid calling 
for re-appraisal to avoid chaos. No re-ap- 
praisal was made and chaos approaches. 

In 1956, the council first offered model 
legislation for State departments of local af- 
fairs, heralding a new dimension in inter- 
governmental relations. 

In 1967, a study cited the need for greater 
involvement of the States in urban affairs. 
This position is now echoed by all major 
organizations. 

The council is many things to many peo- 
ple. To a legislator, it might be the national 
legislative conference, or this annual meet- 
Ing of the Southern Regional Conference— 
or à model law published by our committee 
on Suggested State legislation. To a governor, 
it may be the National Governors' Confer- 
ence or one of the three regional Governors' 
conferences serviced by the council. To an 
attorney general, the National Association of 
Attorneys General—and so on. 

The council] is also the place where in- 
quiries are answered, the source of surveys 
on State developments, and a Nationwide 
lending library. It is & vast array of publi- 
cations on State government and intergov- 
ernmental relations from the standard ref- 
erence work, the biennial book of the States, 
to weekly news publications. The council 
is the beautiful new headquarters in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, where the main secre- 
tariat, research and publications staffs are 
lodged. And it is the regional offices in At- 
lanta, New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
which help each region work out solutions 
to its special problems, The council is also 
the office of Federal-State relations in Wash- 
ington, D.C., which publishes briefs and State 
headlines, along with other regular and 
special publications to keep you up to the 
minute on developments in Federal-State 
relations; which provides you with in-depth 
analyses of significant issues; which repre- 
sents State views in testimony before Con- 
gress and in consultations with the executive 
branch; which convenes Washington meet- 
ings of major council affiliate groups; and 
which publishes suggested State legislation. 

And this is only the beginning! But I 
think, by now, you can see what I am driving 
at. If we did not have the Council of State 
Governments, we would most assuredly have 
to go out and create it. But we do have the 
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council—the best potential vehicle for as- 
serting State responsibility and authority 
in the Federal system. Note, I said potential. 

What the council has been able to accom- 
plish so far on limited resources is remark- 
able. But to help States conquer the chal- 
lenge of the seventies, it is going to need 
more—more money and more cooperation 
from each State and each State official, 
particularly the legislators. 

The council' governing board recognized 
the situation when it met last November. 
The board faced up to the fact that if we 
want an even more effective Council of State 
Governments, we are going to have to pay 
for it. And so it increased the budget and 
raised State payments by a very modest 
amount. But even this small boost will be 
в help in building up the council's staff. It 
is my personal judgment that the Council of 
State Governments now enjoys probably the 
best core group of employees in the coun- 
try. But it is only a core. At its present size, 
the council cannot do all that it should. The 
council needs staff capability for study, plan- 
ning and analysis to develop strategies for 
positive action. We need to keep the gen- 
eralists we have and build up a substantive 
capacity. And we will need to provide this 
staff with the tools they must have to do the 
job. All of this will cost money. But in the 
seventies, we must either pay up or let the 
Federal Government take over. Obviously, we 
know we do not have any choice. 

But no budget, however large, means any- 
thing unless we elected State officials—leg- 
islators and Governors and other State of- 
ficials alike—get together and get to work. 

We have a major task just to enable our 
legislatures individually to meet the prob- 
lems of the seventies. And these problems 
multiply so fast it is almost impossible for 
legislatures to keep pace. To do this, they 
must have better organization and coordi- 
nation. The Washington office of the Council 
of State Governments provides us with a 
wealth of information on Federal develop- 
ments. It asks our views and our comments 
on significant issues. But we don't always 
reply. Why? There are many reasons: Lack 
of time, lack of staff. Or perhaps the ma- 
terlal does not reach the right people. That 
is why—at the suggestion of the National 
Legislative Conference's Intergovernmental 
Relations Committee—42 legislatures have 
designated Federal-State coordinators. This 
is a person who knows the membership and 
recognizes where the expertise is. He receives 
information from the Washington office and 
channels it to the appropriate member or 
committee. He also gathers the views of the 
legislature and funnels it to the Washington 
Office. In other words, he is a single, reliable, 
identifiable contact point between the State 
legislature and the Council of State Govern- 
ments' Washington operation. We hope the 
remaining 8 States appoint a legislative co- 
ordinator, and that all 50 States use them. 

Having an effective staff in Washington— 
one that is properly instructed by us— 
the principals—is not enough either. We 
must have a presence in Washington. We 
must testify. We must make visitations to 
the nation's capital to talk to our congres- 
sional delegations. We must invite our con- 
gressional delegations to our State capitals. 
We must provide our congressmen with doc- 
umentation of the progress we are making 
in the states and in our districts. Simply 
put—it is essential that we improve our 
communications with congress and the fed- 
eral administration. We must improve our 
dialogue and keep it going. 

Robert Frost—that great American poet 
who spent most of his life in my lovely state 
of Vermont—wrote: 

“The woods are lovely, dark and deep, 
But I have promises to keep 
And miles to go before I sleep 
And miles to go before I sleep.” 
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We, as State officials, have many promises 
to keep in the decade ahead: To our citizens, 
to the nation, and to the cause of federal- 
ism. The Council of State Governments is 
our vehicle for keeping them. But we are 
just beginning our trek, We have no time 
to taik of sleep. 


WELFARE REFORM 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the administration’s Family Assistance 
Act of 1970— welfare reform—has been a 
source of public attention for a number 
of months. Both the bill’s proponents 
and opponents have been vigorous and 
vocal. 

On the one hand, the measure and the 
philosophy behind it have been casti- 
gated as creating the institution of a 
welfare society or a socialist state. On the 
other hand, the same proposal has been 
called truly innovative, forward-looking, 
humanitarian and the foremost piece of 
social legislation of the decade capable 
of breaking the cycle of welfare depend- 
ency in which many welfare families 
have become entrenched. 

Major bills emanating from the Ways 
and Means Committee traditionally are 
considered by the full House of Repre- 
sentatives under a “closed rule" which 
permits no amendments to be offered 
from the floor. I could have, because of 
unease over some of the provisions re- 
lating to financing and because I ques- 
tioned the adequacy of the workfare pro- 
visions, voted “пау.” But by implication 
that would have given sanction to per- 
petuation. of the hopelessly ineffective 
system of welfare operating at present. 

Or, in spite of these doubts and mis- 
givings, I could have, and did, vote '*yea," 
knowing that the Senate would doubtless 
pass an entirely different bill Senate 
rules permit unlimited debate and an 
unlimited number of floor amendments. 
The Senate Finance Committee has, in 
fact, been scrutinizing the welfare pro- 
posals thoroughly, and.I am confident 
that a vastly improved and workable wel- 
fare bill wil emerge subsequently from 
the House-Senate conference committee. 

The issue is not an easy one to resolve, 
yet it seems clear that anything less 
than a totally new concept of care of the 
needy would be analogous to plugging 
one small hole in the dike, while the en- 
tire dike wall crumbles. 

I found the following editorial, which 
appeared in the July 31, 1970, issue of 
Life magazine, particularly descriptive of 
the problems involved in this particular 
legislative area: 

THE WELFARE Mess NEEDS TOTAL REFORM 

Welfare now is “a colossal failure," as 
President Nixon says, "a wheezing, over- 
loaded machine." The welfare machine is 
headed toward complete breakdown because 
it hasn't the capacity to help the poor hu- 
manely—and the public hasn't the capacity 
or the willingness to finance it in its present 


form much longer. 
"Welfare"—that tangle of programs for 
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the poor who because of age, sickness, handi- 
caps or lack of ability and training can't get 
jobs—is a system full of inequities. The vast 
differences among state levels of welfare as- 
tistance contribute to the migration of mil- 
lions from states like Mississippi (which 
pays $46 per month to a welfare family of 
four) to states like New Jersey ($265 per 
month), where the jobless congregate in 
overcrowded and crime-ridden slums and 
load an increasingly intolerable burden on 
state and local treasuries. 

The “permanent welfare population" ‘of 
the cities—which in New York City alone 
now numbers one million, or one person in 
eight—reflects the most distressing failure 
of all. Despite a decade of national pros- 
perity, the total number of Americans on 
welfare rolls today has increased from 5.8 
to more than 10 million. The present welfare 
setup often amounts to an incentive to 
remain on relief. Those on welfare who have 
the gumption to find at least marginally 
paying work wsually lose more in benefits 
than they gain in earned income. And an- 
other 13 million-plus Americans get no fed- 
eral cash assistance whatsoever. These are 
the family members of the “working poor,” 
whose breadwinners earn wages below the 
federally set poverty line ($3,743 for a non- 
farm family of four). 

The poor amount to 12% of us—which at 
least is a considerable improvement over the 
days when Franklin D. Roosevelt talked of 
one third of a nation. Of the 10 million re- 
ceiving welfare assistance, dependent chil- 
dren comprise the vast majority; 90,000 are 
men who are physically employable and 
mentally competent; another 1.5 million are 
working-age mothers. 

In the past decade, U.S. welfare expendi- 
tures have almost doubled to more than $6.5 
billion. If only the money were being used 
effectively, this level of spending might be 
financially defensible, considering that we 
pour nearly three fifths as much into farm 
subsidies. 

For almost a year, the Nixon administra- 
tion has been trying to get Congress to ap- 
prove a sweeping overhaul of U.S. family wel- 
fare laws. White House Urban Affairs Coun- 
selor Pat Moynihan calls it “the most im- 
portant piece of social legislation in 35 
years.” The new Family Assistance Plan got 
through the House of Representatives last 
April, but for three months has been held 
up in the Senate Finance Committee, whose 
chairman, Russell Long of Louisiana, has 
finally agreed to start hearings. 

Family Assistance is a modest first step 
toward a radically ambitious national goal: 
ensuring a tolerable standard of living for 
all Americans—with maximum opportunity 
and incentive to work and minimum indig- 
nity for those legitimately unable to do so. 

Its fundamental principles are two: 

That welfare is a national problem. 
Therefore Washington accepts an obliga- 
tion to encourage a nationally equitable— 
and eventually uniform—level of welfare as- 
sistance, As the first step, it will in effect 
guarantee throughout the U.S. an annual 
income of $2,460 ($1,600 cash, the rest in 
food stamp benefits) for a family of four, a 
standard now met in only 23 states. 

That welfare should try to restore the poor 
to gainful employment. Family Assistance 
requires welfare recipients physically quali- 
fied to take jobs or vocational training to do 
во, and provides stepped-up federal programs 
for child day care centers, job-training and 
job-location assistance. Most important, it 
Offers the poor a sliding scale of continued 
income support after they find work. 

All this will add somewhat more than $4 
billion annually to federal welfare costs, But 
it can be argued that the present system, 
increasing in cost an average 10% a year; is 
likely to be more expensive in the long run. 
As it is now, more of the poor who get on 
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welfare rolls are likely to stay on them indefi- 
nitely, passing on to the next generation the 
costly social disease of welfare living, whose 
symptoms often include nutritional starva- 
tion, educational deprivation, high rates of 
drug use and urban crime—to say nothing 
of their wasted lives. 

Family Assistance strikes us as a sound 
idea. But it runs into a lot of entrenched 
prejudices. The vast welfare bureaucracy— 
more than 170,000 employes—has a built-in 
resistance to change. There are many Ameri- 
cans who think stigma and humiliation 
should be the proper lot of those “on wel- 
fare," a notion which dates from the colonial 
era, when the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania required paupers receiving public alms 
to wear the letter "P" sewn onto their cloth- 
ing, just as Hawthorne's adulteress Hester 
Prynne was forced by Massachusetts Puritans 
to wear the scarlet letter “A" attesting to her 
sin. Senator Long plays to that kind of prej- 
udice in referring to welfare mothers as 
“brood mares.” Americans who still think of 
welfare families as vaguely immoral recipi- 
ents of “something for nothing" find the 
rhetoric of the new welfare "rights" organi- 
zations especially hard to take. The welfare 
militants seem convinced that a comfortable 
income for which they don't have to work is 
@ moral "right." And they argue that work 
requirements constitute a stigma and hu- 
miliation, because most work available con- 
sists of “dead-end” jobs and is not “mean- 
ingful" to them. But passive use of an in- 
come provided at taxpayers’ expense is not а 
“meaningful” life for anyone, and what could 
be more of a “dead end"? 

Beset by welfare "rightists" on one side 
and restless taxpayers on the other, Family 
Assistance has only a “fair” chance of getting 
passed, President Nixon said last week. So far 
he himself has made scant effort to persuade 
the seven Republican senators on the com- 
mittee to support the bill. In fact, the Presi- 
dent—who has inflation and the cost of the 
war so much on his mind—often gives the 
impression that the best place to save money 
is where social good is at issue—on hospitals, 
education and similar matters. The exception 
to this impression is Family Assistance, 
which is the most imaginative and sensible 
program to emerge from his administration 
in this area. We hope he and Congress will 
see it through. 


FREEDOM FOR SLOVAKIA 


HON. EDWIN D. ESHLEMAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, neither 
the Slovak League of America nor the 
Congress of the United States has for- 
gotten the brutal occupation of Slovakia 
by the Soviet Army in 1968. 

We appeal to the conscience of Amer- 
ica, to the American people, and to the 
United Nations—most of all—for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Slovak 
soil and for guaranteed free democratic 
elections under United Nations' control. 

One of my valued constituents, Mr. 
Joseph Pauco, is secretary of the Slovak 
League of America. That organization is 
entirely correct when they, in the proper 
manner, demand the right of freedom 
for Slovakia. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
RUSSELL ELLS, EULOGY 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this occasion to call attention of 
the House to the passing of a man who 
left a tremendous mark on his com- 
munity and his industry, Russell H. Ells, 
of Willits, Calif. 

Russell was a close friend and trusted 
adviser of mine and I am going to miss 
his counsel and guidance. 

Even more importantly, his presence is 
going to be sorely missed by his com- 
munity and his industry. To adequately 
describe Russell's contributions would re- 
quire many pages of copy. Suffice it to 
say, he has made a lasting contribution. 

The city of Willits, a small community 
of some 4,000 people, in northern Cal- 
ifornia, has an outstanding airport facil- 
ity, built at practically no cost to the city 
itself. Russell’s company, Willits Red- 
wood Products, put up most of the 
money, and Russell, himself, a graduate 
engineer, did most of the preliminary 
engineering for the project. 

So Ells Field, as it was named by the 
city in recognition of his efforts, became 
a reality. There was nothing selfish about 
his efforts, since neither his company nor 
he personally owned an airplane, or, as a 
matter of fact, even used one extensively. 

What I am attempting to point out is 
that Russell's community efforts were 
never done for personal gain or recogni- 
tion. It was rather the opposite. 

He would constantly shun the publicity 
that surrounded his activities. I can well 
remember at the dedication of the Willits 
airport, the flush that came over his face 
when the surprise announcement was 
made that the field was to be named in 
his honor. 

One could go on down the line of com- 
munity and civic accomplishments of 
this man. He breathed life into a De- 
Molay chapter that had fallen on hard 
times, constantly provided men, equip- 
ment and funds for such projects as 
Little League, and so forth. 

In his industry, he was known as a 
self-made man. His exceptional talents 
quickly led him into the leadership of 
lumber industry organizations. He was 
past president of the California Redwood 
Association and a director of that organ- 
ization. He was past president, chairman 
of the board and current treasurer of 
the National Forest Products Association. 
In addition he served on many important 
industry and civic committees. 

His untimely passing leaves a void that 
will be difficult to fill. There was no task 
too small or too large, The more difficult 
they were, the better he liked them. 
There was no job that he considered im- 
possible, especially when others failed to 
accomplish them. 

Russell lived by a creed that I strongly 
believe іп and personally try to live by, 
“there is no telling how much good you 
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can do, if you do not care who gets the 
credit.” 

He made his mark—this world is a 
better place because of his efforts. 

His wide circle of friends know they 
are better off for having known and 
worked with him. 

I consider myself to be among that 
circle of friends and I can personally tes- 
tify to the fact that my life is very much 
the richer for having known Russell Elis 
and for having worked closely with him 
on matters that we believed would be 
helpful to our friends, constituents and 
neighbors. 

Russell Ells was a family man, in more 
ways than one. He loved his own family 
very much but he also appreciated his 
“Willits Redwood Family” of employees 
and what they contributed to his per- 
sonal success. 

On a personal note, a key member of 
my congressional staff, Mr. Stan Hulett, 
was formerly associated with Russell Ells 
and Willits Redwood prior to joining us 
here in Washington. Typical of Russell’s 
unselfish attitude, Stan was given Mr. 
Elis’ full and complete blessing as he 
made his decision to change his career. 

For the above stated reason and also 
due to the very close relationship that 
existed between the Hulett and the Ells 
families, I have asked Stan Hulett to 
assist me in telling the Russell Ells story. 

Together we have attempted to prop- 
erly eulogize a great American, a man we 
admired, respected, and appreciated, a 
man who gave his life to the Redwood 
Country he loved so much. 

My deepest sympathies go to his widow, 
Viola, and their children, Kathleen and 
Mike, and their granddaughters. 


VD: A KILLER THAT CAN BE 
STOPPED 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, a recent study 
by the American Social Health Asso- 
ciation has revealed an alarming re- 
surgence of venereal disease, particularly 
syphilis and gonorrhea, throughout the 
country. The association's director has 
called this increase “so dramatic that 
national emergency action is needed." 

In New York City alone the rate of 
venereal disease rose almost 30 percent 
in the last year. The national rate of in- 
fectious syphilis increased by 8.5 per- 
cent over this past year, and the increase 
in gonorrhea has been even greater. 

Despite these disturbing statistics the 
Nixon administration has reacted like 
many Americans for whom the problem 
of venereal disease is treated as taboo 
and who would prefer to ignore it. The 
President's proposed budget for fiscal 
year 1971 recommended that the pre- 
vious year's already inadequate level of 
spending for the control of VD be re- 
duced by $400,000. This is a form of 
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false economizing. The treatment of 
venereal disease in its carly stages is 
simple, inexpensive, and easily available. 
Furthermore, past governmental pro- 
grams of control have proved effective. 
In fact the 1961 '"Task Force Report to 
the Surgeon General's Public Health 
Service on Syphilis Controlin the United 
States" concluded that a decrease in the 
incidence of syphilis was directly related 
to an increase in governmental concern 
and expenditures. However, the same re- 
port revealed that as Government pro- 
grams proved effective they were eradi- 
cated and the disease revived. 

It is a cruel form of economizing also 
for the long range effects of syphilis are 
well known: Heart disease, blindness, in- 
sanity, and death. Four thousand Ameri- 
cans die each year from syphilis, and 
over the past 5 years New York City has 
spent far more on supporting the syphi- 
litic blind and insane than on the con- 
trol of VD. The present allocation of Fed- 
eral resources for the control of VD is 
inadequate for the job. The Government 
must first commit funds to a program of 
publie education regarding the symptoms 
and dangers of VD and directed pri- 
marily at the high schools and college 
levels. Such a program should be con- 
ducted both in our schools and through 
the media. This is the most effective way 
to develop a rational approach to the 
treatment of this disease. At the same 
time funds must be appropriated for the 
research necessary to develop vaccines 
for VD. 

With an estimated 14 million people 
contracting VD annually in this country 
many experts believe the disease has 


reached epidemic proportions. It is cer- 
tainly clear that to combat VD it must be 
treated by all of us as any other danger- 
ous communicable disease, not as an un- 
mentionable social stigma. 


END SECRET POLITICAL COMMIT- 
TEES IN THE DICTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, subjecting 
the dark corners of our political system 
to public scrutiny will not solve all our 
problems. But it will not make these 
problems worse and I believe much good 
will be done. One immediate benefit from 
a policy of openness and candor will be 
increased prestige for this House. 

Acceptance of the  O'Neill-Gubser 
amendment which willallow many more 
record votes in the House is a step in the 
right direction. 

We must also reform the way we fi- 
nance and report the financing of our 
election campaigns. 

Last February I was a member of a 
large bipartisan group that sponsored 
legislation aimed at one loophole in our 
election finance laws—lack of a dis- 
closure law in the District of Columbia. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Gunz) is the primary sponsor of this bill. 
On July 17 and 18, Washington tele- 
vision station W'TOP-TV broadcast an 
editorial “End Secret Political Commit- 
tees in D.C." which focused on our pro- 
posal. I would like to introduce a tran- 
Script of that editorial comment into the 
Recorp at this point. I agree with the 
editorial conclusion: The Nation and the 
District wil benefit from a District of 
Columbia disclosure law: 
END SECRET POLITICAL COMMITTEES IN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Maryland Congressman Gilbert Gude is 
the sponsor of an excellent proposai to give 
the District of Columbia a campaign dis- 
closure law of its very own. You wouldn’t 
believe how many people don’t want to see 
that happen. 

The Gude bill is in the House District 
Committee, where the chairman recently 
has shown some interest in it. It’s still far 
from passage. 

Since there’s only one local election in the 
District—for school board seats—the home- 
town effect of such a law would be quite 
limited. But a D.C. disclosure law would 
help to purify elections from one end of the 
country to the other. 

Especially in election years, the District 
is honeycombed with what must be hun- 
dreds of obscure political committees. Be- 
cause the District has no law, these com- 
mittees shuffle enormous sums of political 
contributions around and nobody's the 
wiser. 

Many candidates for Congress rely on 
secret D.C. committees. Many candidates for 
governor, for state legislatures, even for city 
councils, make use of D.C. committees to 
hide donations, At home, they can identify 
the source of money as the “D.C. Committee 
for Joe Smith" or a committee with some 
other innocuous name. The public never 
knows, however, where these D.C. commit- 
tees get their money. 

This 1s one of the prime methods used by 
various special interests to get big campaign 
contributions into the hands of their fay- 
orite candidates. Consequently, the opposi- 
tion to Mr. Gude's disclosure bill will be very 
quiet but very, very intense. 

Mr. Gude's proposal is no substitute for a 
better federal disclosure law with nation- 
wide coverage, but a District law would be 
& helpful intermediate step. Congressman 
Hogan of Maryland says he favors it. Vir- 
ginia Congressmen Broyhill and Scott de- 
clined to tell WTOP whether they will sup- 
port it. 

The nation and the District wil benefit 
from a D.C. disclosure law. 

This was a WTOP Editorial. . . . Norman 
Davis speaking for WTOP. 


A “TIRED AMERICAN" GETS 


ANGRY 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Mrs. J. M. Duty of Alexandria, 
Va., a friend and constituent of mine, 
recently called my attention to a very 
interesting article, “A “Tired American’ 
Gets Angry,” written by Alan C. McIn- 
tosh, publisher of the Star-Herald, Lu- 
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verne, Minn., and published in the Rock 
County Star-Herald. 

As I agree with Mrs. Duty that Mr. 
MoeIntosh's feelings are representative 
of those of many of us, I insert his work 
in full at this point in the RECORD: 

A “TIRED AMERICAN" GETS ANGRY 

Iam a “tired American". 

I'm tired of being called the "Ugly Ameri- 

I'm tired of having the world panhandlers 
use my country as a whipping boy 365 days 
& year. 

I am а “tired American"—weary of hav- 
ing American embassies and information 
centers stoned, burned and sacked by mobs 
operating under orders from dictators who 
preach “peace” and breed conflict. 

I am a “tired American”... choked up to 
here on this business of trying to intimidate 
our government by placard, picket line and 
sit in by the bordes of the dirty unwashed 
who rush to man the barricades against the 
forces of law, order and decency. 

I am а “tired American”... weary of the 
beatniks who say they should have the right 
to determine what laws of the land they are 
willing to obey. 

I am a “tired American”... fed up with 
mobs of scabby faced, long haired youths 
who claim they represent the “new wave” of 
America and who sneer at the old fashioned 
virtues of honesty, integrity, morality on 
which America grew to greatness. 

I am a “tired American" ... weary unto 
death of having my tax dollars go to dic- 
tators who play both sides against the mid- 
dle with threats of what will happen if we 
cut off the golden stream of dollars. 

Iam a “tired American”... nauseated by 
the lazy do nothings who wouldn’t take a 
job if you drove them to and from work 
in a Rolls Royce. 

I am a “tired American” who is tired of 
supporting families who haven't known any 
other source of income other than govern- 
ment relief checks for three generations. 

I am a “Tired American" who is getting 
madder by the minute at the filth peddlers 
who have launched America in an obscenity 
race ... who try to foist on us the belief 
that filth is an integral part of culture... 
in the arts, the movies, “literature”. 

Iam a “tired American" , . . weary of the 
bearded bums who tramp the. picket 
lines ...and the sit ins... who prefer 
Chinese communism to capitalism . . . who 
see no evil in Castro but sneer at our Presi- 
dent as a "threat to peace." 

I am a “tired American" who has lost all 
patience with that civil rights group which 
is showing propaganda movies on college 
campuses from coast to coast. Movies de- 
nouncing the United States. 

Iam a “tired American” who is angered by 
the self righteous “breast beater” critics of 
America, at home and abroad, who set im- 
possible yardsticks for the United States but 
never apply. the same standards to the 
French, the British, the Russians, the 
Chinese. 

I am a “tired American" who dislikes 
clergymen who have made a career out of in- 
tegration causes yet send their own children 
to private schools. 

Iam a “tired American” who resents those 
who try to peddle the belief in schools and 
colleges that capitalism is a dirty word and 
that free enterprise and private initiative 
are only synonyms for greed. 

They say they hate capitalism but they 
are always right at.the head of the line de- 
manding their share of the American way of 
life. 

I am a “tired American" who gets more 
than a little bit weary of the clique in our 
State Department who choose to regard a 
policy of timidity as prudent ... the same 
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group who subscribe to a "no win" policy in 
Viet Nam. 

Iam a “tired American”... real tired of 
those who are trying to sell me the belief 
that America is not the greatest nation in 
all the world’. . . a generous hearted na- 
tion ... а nation dedicated to the policy 
of trying to help:the “have nots” achieve 
some of the good things that our system of 
free enterprise brought about. 

Iam an American who gets a lump in his 
throat when he hears the “Star Spangled 
Banner” and who holds back the tears when 
he hears those chilling high notes of the 
brassy trumpets when Old Glory reaches the 
top of the flag pole. 

I am a “tired American”... who wants 
to start Snapping at those phony “high 
priests” who want us to bow down and wor- 
ship their false idols and who seek to destroy 
the belief that America is the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 

I am a “tired American” who thanks а 
merciful Lord that he was so lucky to be 
born an American citizen . . . a nation... 
under God ... with truly mercy and jus- 
tice . . . for all. 


INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I 
thought the following article from the 
New York Times for Sunday, August 9, 
1970, regarding the insurance problems 
would be of interest: 

INSURANCE OFTEN NoT SOLD 


(By Robert J. Cole) 


Many insurers are not yet willing to admit 
it, but evidence is mounting rapidly that the 
American consumer is facing severe hardship 
in buying almost every kind of insurance 
coverage except life insurance. 

Auto policies are becoming increasingly 
difficult to buy in some markets. Fire in- 
surance is already difficult to get. Burglary 
coverage is often impossible to buy. 

At the same time, policyholders are scream- 
ing that the cost of coverage is skyrocketing. 
Insurance companies complain that what 
they charge is not enough to show a profit. 


“CRISIS” AT HAND 


As a consequence, the New York Metropol- 
itan Insurance Brokers Association, for one, 
noted not long ago that "right now, we've 
got a crisis on our hands." 

In New Jersey, where the problem is just 
as critical, the state's insurance commis- 
sioner, Robert L. Clifford, imposed a 90-day 
ban last month on industry cancellation of 
all auto and homeowner coverage. 

But, in an effort to find a lasting solution, 
the Legislature in Trenton has authorized 
the formation of a blueribbon panel to study 
the feasibility of no-fault insurance. 

A similar bill, defeated in Albany in the 
last session, but to be reintroduced next year, 
would provide all consumers with coverage for 
their net economic losses in an accident—re- 
gardless of fault—but would not pay for 
“pain and suffering." 

Uncertainty over no-fault legislation now 
awaiting the signature of Governor Francis 
W. Sargent of Massachusetts brought swift 
action over the weekend from the state's 
third-largest auto insurer, the Aetna Casu- 
alty and Surety Company. It told its agents 
to turn away any new or renewal auto insur- 
ance. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Massachusetts measure, if approved, 
would enable consumers to callect from their 
insurer all out-of-pocket costs in a crash up 
to $2,000, regardless of fault. Claims over 
$2,000 would be handled as they are now. The 
bill also calls for a 18 per cent rate cut next 
year. 

Others are expected to take similar steps. 

Horror stories are widespread about how 
insurance companies treat their customers: 

A single girl in mid-Manhattan complains 
her household policy is canceled after her 
insurer discovers there have been two rob- 
berles in the same building within the last 
year. 

An executive uptown, who has paid his 
househoid policy faithfully for 20 years, is 
abruptiy dropped after he files a claim for a 
stolen overcoat. 

A woman in Red Bank, N.J., is told her 
auto policy will not be renewed because her 
house needs painting. The theory is that a 
poorly maintained house means a poorly 
maintained car, which might cause accidents. 
The company renewed the policy when it was 
informed the woman didn't own the house 
and couldn't be responsible for painting it. 

The industry replies that crime is rampant 
and the police are apparently unable to cope 
with it, that cars are as delicate as egg shells 
and, consequently, losses are mounting, and 
that some risks are too perilous at any price. 


APPROVALS LAG 


In the way insurance is supposed to work, 
the companies calculate how much they have 
to charge to show a profit. Then, where per- 
mission is required, they try to get approval 
to raise rates. 

But, all too often, the companies complain, 
the approval of rate increases lags far behind 
the original request, with a result that when 
the increases do come they are inadequate to 
meet rapidly changing conditions. 

Beyond raising prices to the sky, is there 
any real solution? 

One answer to the problem is the prolifer- 
ation of industrywide "pools" and “plans.” 

For auto drivers who can't buy car insur- 
ance in the normal way, there is the as- 
signed-risk plan, 

For homeowners and others who need fire 
insurance and related coverage, theirs is the 
FAIR plans—Fair Access to Insurance Re- 
quirements. 

For people who live in hurricane areas, 
there are hurricane pools. Mississippi and 
North Carolina already have them for wind 
damage. Louisiana will have one soon while 
Texas and Florida are discussing them. 

In all of them—either by state or Federal 
insistence or, in a few instances, because of 
industry action—consumers unable to buy 
normal coverage can get it through the spe- 
cial pools, wherein all insurers participate 
in direct proportion to their other business 
in the state. 

Consumers seeking coverage deal with an 
agent regardless of the kind of insurance. 
If the agent is unable to place a customer in 
the normal market, he- can place him 
through the pool. Auto coverage generally 
costs more in the assigned-risk plan, but fire 
coverage in the pool will vary widely, de- 
pending on the condition of the property. 

PLAN SUBMITTED 

The newest proposal to broaden the cov- 
erage of consumers through the “pool” de- 
vice would make insurance available in one 
of the most neglected areas of all—crime. 

George K. Bernstein, Federal Insurance 
Administrator, remarked 1n àn interview that 
burglary insurance was not available gen- 
erally in the larger cities of at least 12 states. 

He listed them as New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Tilinois, Michigan, Ohio, Missouri, Maryland, 
Delaware, California, and one of the most 
crime-ridden of all—Washington, D.C. 
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To remedy the problem, he has submitted 
& plan to President Nixon and to Congress 
calling for a crime pool. 

The little known plan, which names no 
states in particular, recommends that bur- 
glary and theft insurance pools be set up by 
state law in any state where normal cover- 
age is dificult to buy. As an alternative, a 
state may make coverage available through 
the so-called FAIR plans. 

To keep rates on crime coverage from 
getting out of line, the plan envisions a 
subsidy to be paid by all other property 
insurance policyholders in the state. 

In New York, Mr. Bernstein estimated this 
extra fee would total one-half of 1 per cent, 
or 50 cents on a $100 premium, In Washing- 
ton, D.C., it would be about 2 per cent and 
in California about two-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Since the Federal Government gives way 
to the states in the regulation of insurance 
eompanies, the plan uses the same persua- 
sion—in reverse—that it brought to bear in 
developing the FAIR plans. 

In return for their prticipation in these 
plans, insurance companies could, and do, 
buy Federal reinsurance for riot coverage. 
Now, if no action is forthcoming on a crime 
pool, the Government is prepared to cancel 
its riot reinsurance. 


UNDER SCRUTINY 


On the face of it, the plan seems promis- 
ing. Nevertheless, it has come under scrutiny 
from both industry and state regulators. 

Insurance Superintendent Richard E. Stew- 
art of New York, who is also president of the 
National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, is cautious about Federal estimates 
of the subsidy New Yorkers will be required 
e pay to make crime insurance available to 
all. 

“What looks like one-half of 1 per cent to- 
day may be 10 per cent tomorrow," he said. 

H. A. Lansman, executive vice president of 
the Kemper group of insurance companies, 
expressed a widely held view of industry 
that Federal riot reinsurance “is generally 
overrated as a benefit to us.” 

But Mr. Bernstein does get support on the 
idea of pools in general. Mr. Stewart said 
he believed they “help a great deal.” 

Mr. Bernstein put it this way: “They're a 
hell of a lot better than no insurance at all.” 


PENNSYLVANIA SOLDIER VIET 
VICTIM 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 
IN THE БОЙЫ Сонан Trai 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I announce the death 
of another of our brave fighting men, Sgt. 
Roy W. Marlatt, of West Mifflin, Pa., 
who was killed in Vietnam. 

We owe a profound debt of gratitude 
and appreciation to our dedicated serv- 
icemen who sacrificed their lives for this 
great country. In tribute to Sergeant 
Marlatt for his heroic actions, I wish 
to honor his memory and commend his 
courage and valor, by placing in the 
Recorp the following article: 

Ex-AREA MAN VIET VICTIM 

Vietnam combat wounds suffered when a 
booby trap exploded have claimed the life 
of Sgt. Roy W. Marlatt, who formerly re- 
sided at 74 Lebanon Road, West Mifflin. 
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His family received word of his death nearly 
two weeks after he was injured near Chu 
Lai. 

Sgt. Marlatt, who served with the Army's 
Americal Division, suffered severe wounds 
to all of his extremities and multiple wounds 
to his abdomen when the booby trap ex- 
ploded. He had been in Vietnam three 
montns at the time. 

A-1967 graduate of Taylor Allderdice High 
School, Pittsburgh, Sgt. Marlatt was the 
husband of Patricia Hicks Marlatt, who has 
been living with her parents at 1230 Mifflin 
Road, Lincoln Place. 

Before entering the service 13 months ago, 
Sgt. Marlatt was the chief crew dispatcher 
at the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad's Glenwood 
station. He was the youngest man to serve 
in that post, B&O officials said. 


REWRITING HISTORY TO SUIT 
THE LIBERALS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, a bogus 
“law and order" quotation attributed to 
Adolf Hitler has been making the 
rounds for more than a year now, being 
repeated by a host of disparate individ- 
uals and publications. Hoping to give this 
spurious quote the funeral it deserved, I 
inserted in the Recorp on May 7 a Na- 
tional Review article by John Lofton, 
Jr. in which he detailed his vain attempt 
and that of the Library of Congress to 
authenticate this alleged statement by 
Hitler. Their research revealed that 
whenever the quote was used it had been 
drawn from some secondary source. 

Apparently the fruits of Mr. Lofton's 
research tasted a little bitter to the lib- 
eral Institute for American Democracy. 
After chastising him for trying to ferret 
out the origin of the quote, IAD said in 
a recent newsletter that “if Hitler didn't 
say it, he should have." 

Commenting on that absurd state- 
ment, M. Stanton Evans in the August 
18, 1970, issue of the National Review 
Bulletin says: 

The whole point, in other words, is that 
IAD wants to identify law-and-order adyo- 
cates with Hitler, and therefore it follows 
that Hitler must have said what conserva- 
tives are saying nowdays. . . . That line.of 
reasoning provides a rather chilling insight 
into the standards of ethics and logic which 
prevail in certain leftward circles nowadays. 
Apparently this group sees nothing wrong 
with using a phony quote to smear one's 
opponents if the fabrication suits one's no- 
tion of what "should have" been said. Past 
history may thus be rewritten to fit the 
ideological needs of present political con- 
troversies. 


As Mr. Evans goes on to point out, 
insistence on law and order is not a Nazi 
or Fascist trait which is hardly surpris- 
ing. His column on this subject follows, 
and I hope it will serve as an epitaph to 
the “Hitler Quote," RIP: 

THE HITLER QUOTE 
(By M. Stanton Evans) 

For the past several months, liberal 

spokesmen have been making sport with an 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


alleged quotation from Adolf Hitler, using 
it to discredit those who call for law and 
order in American society. 

The “quotation” has appeared in articles 
and statements from sources as diverse as 
the. Saturday Review, the Wall Street 
Journal, U.S, senators and other public offi- 
cials. It has been quoted on television and 
reprinted in many magazines and news- 
papers. Perhaps its most prestigious 1ncarna- 
tion is in Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas' book, Points of Rebellion, 
wherein it is asserted, at page 58, that Hitler 
in 1932 had said the following: 

“The streets of our country are in tur- 
moil. The universities are filled .with stu- 
dents rebelling and rioting. Communists are 
seeking to destroy our country. Russia is 
threatening us with her might and the re- 
public is in danger. Yes, danger from within 
and from without. We need law and order." 

That the purpose of citing this supposed 
Hitlerian spiel is to tar present-day advo- 
cates of law and order with the brush of 
Nazism is clear enough on its face, but 
Douglas makes the point explicit in his pref- 
atory remarks, He says that “the use of vio- 
lence is deep in our history,” and that 
“modern day dissenters and protesters are 
functioning as the loyal opposition functions 
in England... calling for revolutionary 
changes in our institutions." In the face of 
this challenge, Douglas concludes the 
“powers-that-be faintly echo Adolf Hitler.” 
Whereupon the alleged “law-and-order” 
quote is appended. 

As has previously been noted in the pages 
of National Review, there is no authentica- 
tion for this “quote Researcher John Lof- 
ton has ransacked the record and inquired 
of numerous authorities on Hitler and Nazi 
Germany, but has been unable to find doc- 
umentation for any such statement. Wher- 
ever Lofton inquired, it turned out the peo- 
ple using it were simply quoting some other 
secondary source. The conclusion has begun 
to dawn that the quote is a phony. 

So much is reluctantly acknowledged by 
the Institute for American Democracy, a lib- 
eral outfit that attacks conservatives. IAD 
concedes in a recent newsletter that the 
statement cannot be documented, and al- 
ludes to some frustrated liberal efforts to 
track the quotation to its source. Nothing 
daunted by this background, IAD goes on 
to upbraid Lofton for his temerity in point- 
ing out the fraudulent nature of the Hitler 
statement. Lofton’s analysis, says IAD, 
“missed the whole point.” The “whole point” 
being that, “if Hitler didn't say it, he should 
have." 

The whole point, in other words, is that 
IAD wants to identify law-and-order advo- 
cates with Hitler, and therefore it follows 
that Hitler must have said what conservatives 
are saying nowadays. Q.E.D. That line of 
reasoning provides a rather chilling insight 
into the standards of ethics and logic which 
prevail in certain leftward circles nowadays. 
Apparently this group sees nothing. wrong 
with using a phony quote to smear one's 
opponents if the fabrication suits one's no- 
tion of what "should have" been said. Past 
history may thus be rewritten to fit the ideo- 
logical needs of present political contro- 
versies. 

As it turns out, even this feeble defense is 
mistaken. For the record clearly shows the 
quotation attributed to him is not the kind 
of thing Hitler "should haye said" at all. 
Contrary to the representations of permissiv- 
ists and civil disobedience advocates, insist- 
ence on law and order is not a Nazi or fascist 
trait; Law and order nre essential pre-condi- 
tions of a free, constitutional government, 
not of revolutionary dictatorship, Out of 
power, the Nazis and fascists were experts at 
fomenting turmoil and igniting civil vio- 
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lence. In power, they ruled by the exercise 
of arbitrary force. In neither case were they 
proponents of the rule of law. 

Thus if we go to Hitler’s actual statements 
rather than assuming what he “should have” 
said in terms of our own biases, we find he 


was anything but a law-and-order man. 


Turning to Mein Kampf, for example, we find 
Hitler asserting: 


“If a people is led to destruction by the 
instrument of goyernmental power, then the 
rebellion on the part of each and every mem- 
ber of such a nation is not only a right but 
a duty. The question, however, when such a 
case arises, is not decided by theoretical 
treatises, but by force—-and success. As every 
governmental power naturally claims the 
right of preserving the authority of the 
state . ., the folkish instinct Of self-pres- 
ervation, when subduing such a power in 
order to gain freedom or independence, will 
have to use the same weapons with which 
the adversary is trying to hold his own. 

The struggle wil be carried on with 
‘legal’ means as long as the power to be 
overthrown uses such means; but one will 
not hesitate to use illegal weapons if the 
oppressor also uses them. ... [Furthermore,] 
it may be that the ruling power may use & 
thousand so-called ‘legal’ means, yet the in- 
stinct of self-preservation of the oppressed 
then is always the most sublime justification 
for their fighting with all weapons. .. . Hu- 
man rights break state rights.” 

That is what Hitler actually did say, 
rather than what he “should have” said. And 


what he sald was not a preachment for 1 
and order but exactly Lies the New Lett 
revolutionists—including Justice Douglas— 
are saying today. The “faint echo” of Hitler 
that Dougals affects to hear is the sound of 
his own voice. 


IVORY COAST 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. DIGGS, Mr. Speaker, the dynamic 
young nation of Ivory Coast celebrated 
on August 7 the 10th anniversary of its 
independence. This beautiful country, 
whose thriving capital of Abidjan I re- 
cently revisited, is one of the fastest de- 
veloping of all of Africa. Indeed, the 
Ivory Coast’s average annual increase of 
7 percent in its gross national product 
since 1960 is a record which both the 
developing and the developed nations 
can observe with admiration and respect. 
Moreover, its industrial growth, averag- 
ing 20 percent yearly since independ- 
ence, is the highest in French-speaking 
Africa. No one is prouder of this growth 
than the people of the Ivory Coast. 

We are happy and honored to con- 
gratulate the citizens of the Ivory Coast 
for the enviable progress they have made 
during this first decade of independence 
and hope that the years ahead will bring 
them even more success in meeting their 
needs and aspirations. We wish to con- 
gratulate President Houphouet-Boigny 
who, with wisdom and foresight, has di- 
rected the advancement of his country 
into the front ranks of the developing 
nations of the world. 
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THE RENEWAL OF THE AGREEMENT 
TO MAINTAIN AMERICAN BASES 
IN SPAIN 


HON. ALLARD K. LOWENSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1970 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. LOWENSTEIN) 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today in dismay and anger over the 
&dministration's decision to extend our 
agreement to maintain bases in Spain. 

The decision itself is outrageous 
enough. The way the decision has been 
arrived at is inexcusable. 

Thank God for the courage and per- 
sistence of that appropriately named 
giant, Senator FULBRIGHT, who brings 
such distinction to the State of Arkansas 
and to the U.S. Senate. If it were not for 
his exertions, the administration might 
have tiptoed virtually unnoticed into 
this newest of its misbegotten foreign 
overcommitments. I salute him on be- 
half of many of us in this House who 
admire his dauntless efforts to restore 
some measure of constitutional balance 
in the making of foreign policy. 

In the Spanish agreement just con- 
cluded, this administration has once 
again shortcircuited proper constitution- 
al process by proceeding from clandes- 
tine negotiations into arbitrary execu- 
tive agreements without congressional 
hearings. The treaty responsibilities of 
the Senate have been ignored. Congress 
should assert its authority in this situa- 
tion—as it should in Southeast Asia—by 
refusing to appropriate the funds nec- 
essary to carry out these unnecessary 
and unauthorized military and economic 
commitments. It wil do us no good to 
go on protesting about the way national 
priorities are ordered and about the un- 
dercutting of the legislative by the exec- 
utive branch of Government if we are 
not wiling to do more than protest in 
situations as flagrant as this one. 

The bases in Spain are not needed for 
our security. The money to be spent on 
these bases is badly needed at home. No 
conceivable national interest is served 
by supporting this particular dictator- 
ship against its own people. Why then 
are we extending—it would be more ac- 
curate to say "expanding"—our commit- 
ment to this government? What a pecu- 
liar. time to be getting ourselves more 
deeply involved in the urgly business of 
helping to preserve unpopular military 
juntas. 

The Spanish decision is more than just 
wrong in principle and wrong in proce- 
dure. It is specifically and dismally 
wrong in practice. The Spanish Govern- 
ment is opposed by the overwhelming 
majority of the Spanish people. That is 
why elections are not allowed. A govern- 
ment that has the support of the people 
allows the people to vote. In fact, at this 
precise time repression in Spain has tak- 
en another of its periodic turns for the 
worse. 
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Not long ago the brilliant and uniquely 
respected Count of Motrico—a man who 
has been, among other things, General 
Franco’s Ambassador to several coun- 
tries, including the United States—was 
punished for speaking out against the 
repression by having his passport with- 
drawn. It says a lot about a govern- 
ment when it has to prevent its former 
Ambassador from leaving the country. 

So at considerable expense to the 
American taxpayer and at the price of 
further erosion of proper constitutional 
procedure, the administration has gained 
the great privilege of using unnecessary 
bases for a while longer, and of defend- 
ing yet another unsavory government. 
Now who might the Franco government 
need protection against? Who but its own 
people? Who else might attack the Span- 
ish Government? The Soviet Union, with 
whom it engages in increasingly friendly 
intercourse? Portugal? Mainland China? 
Last year we were told there was a threat 
of a so-called people’s revolution from 
the Spanish colonies in Africa, but now 
there are no Spanish colonies in Africa. 

What then is all this about? We are 
retaining bases we do not need in return 
for money we cannot afford and for 
pledging to defend a government almost 
no one wants, against the possibility of 
attack by its own people. 

The terrible suspicion steals across the 
mind that maybe the U.S. Government 
actually prefers a dictatorship to a dem- 
ocratic government in Spain. Why else 
are we continuing to meddle so bla- 
tantly in the internal affairs of this un- 
happy country? Does the “self-determi- 
nation” we tout as the basis for various 
others of our interventions around the 
world not apply to Spain? Are the Span- 
ish people inferior in character or rights 
so they should be denied what thousands 
of Americans have died in the name of 
giving to Vietnamese? 

Ultimately, in a democracy like the 
United States, the people are supposed 
to decide whether their foreign policy is 
consistent with the principles and the 
security needs of the country. How are 
they to do this if secret negotiations are 
to lead to hidden agreements, and if even 
the elected representatives of the people 
are not consulted as prescribed by the 
Constitution? 

I do not believe a persuasive case can 
be made that our Spanish policy is con- 
sistent with our principles or our needs. 
If the administration believes a persua- 
sive case can be made, someone in au- 
thority—the Pentagon, the State De- 
partment, the President—should try to 
make it, and then the people should de- 
cide in the manner prescribed by the 
Constitution. 

The notion that the survival of free- 
dom at home depends on the survival of 
various malodorous regimes around the 
world is as repugnant as it is incorrect. 
Let me say as simply as I can that it 
brings discredit on this Government to 
pretend that the freedom of the Amer- 
ican people depends on the enslavement 
of people abroad. I can think of nothing 
more arrogant and few things as shame- 
ful as the United States continuing to 
prop up a dictatorship in Spain in the 
name of defending freedom elsewhere. 
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The truth is that one side effect of 
our undercutting democracy in Spain is 
that we weaken it elsewhere in the pro- 
cess. We weaken it here at home, when 
to implement our Spanish policy the ad- 
ministration must do things furtively 
that ought to be done in the light of pub- 
lic discussion. We must deceive ourselves 
about national motives and reinforce 
archaic and dangerous views of the 
world. And, of course, we must go on 
wasting money desperately needed for 
programs that would help us where our 
security is in fact imminently im- 
periled—at home. 

We are evidently able to overhaul the 
Spanish Air Force every year or two, but 
to do anything about the safety of Amer- 
icans riding on the Long Island Railroad, 
or about the pollution of our water and 
air, or about bad housing and continuing 
hunger in our midst—these things we 
seem unable to do anything about. Have 
we learned nothing from our misadven- 
tures in Southeast Asia? 

I want to enter into the RECORD at this 
point an editorial from today's New York 
Times entitled “Multiple Blunder on 
Spain.” I will read that editorial: 


MULTIPLE BLUNDER ON SPAIN 


The Nixon Administration will compound 
old errors and commit ominous new ones if 
it signs today in non-treaty form the so- 
called “Agreement of Friendship and Co- 
operation Between the United States and 
Spain." It is obvious in the first place that 
the signing was advancd because of growing 
opposition on Capitol Hill to the form and 
content of the agreement. 

Such a hurry-up tactic can only widen the 
already dangerous gulf between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches about the role 
of the Congress, especially the Senate, in the 
making of commitments with other coun- 
tries that involve—or could involve—the 
American armed forces, 

This shabby behavior is not the most. im- 
portant Administration blunder, however 
The fact is that this agreement contains 
vague language, deliberately fashioned to 
mean whatever either signatory wishes to 
claim for home consumption. 

What is the United States taking on with 
& commitment to "support the defense sys- 
tem" of Spain or to make its defense policies 
"compatible" with those of Generalissimo 
Franco? Even after lengthy explanations by 
State and Defense Department officials, some 
members. of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee do not know. 

Most Spanish newspapers interpret this 
language as hardening the American com- 
mitment over that contalned in previous 
agreements, dating from 1953, that a threat 
to either country would be “a matter of com- 
mon concern," The Administration will 
doubtless argue the opposite. But memories 
of executive actions taken under the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution will make many Amer- 
icans—in and out of Congress—hard to con- 
vince. 

It is also evident that there is growing op- 
position in Spain to a renewal of an agree- 
ment under which the United States uses two 
air bases and the submarine station at Rota. 
In an unusual action, eighty deputies in the 
Spanish Cortes issued a statement complain- 
ing that Foreign Minister Lopez Bravo was 
concealing some of the facts about the draft 
agreement. 

The political costs to the United States 
will be high of even this shadowy pact with 
the regime of an aging relic of the Fascist 
period. If the Administration believes the 
value of the bases offsets that political cost— 
as well as the financial cost of equipping 
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Spain with F-4 Phantom jet fighter-bomb- 
ers—it should be willing to put its draft into 
clear language and submit it to the Senate in 
the form of a treaty. 

I want to conclude by saying a word 
about the Spanish people, in whose name 
we have committed such sins against our 
own best interests and theirs. No people 
have fought more courageously or suf- 
fered greater privation in the defense of 
liberty than the Spanish people. Yet here 
they are, 31 years after losing their lib- 
erty to a dictator who could gain power 
only through the massive intervention 
of Hitler and Mussolini, and who has held 
power only with the massive assistance 
of the United States. Free elections are 
as remote as ever, and many of the finest 
of her people are still in prison or in ex- 
ile because they care for freedom. 

L for one, want to tell the Spanish peo- 
ple on this ignoble occasion in our his- 
tory that there are millions of Americans 
who are ashamed that their Govern- 
ment has made possible the continued 
intimidation and persecution of Span- 
iards whose values and hopes are the 
same as ours. We apologize today to our 
brothers in Spain, to that great suffering 
mass of Spaniards who hate totalitarian- 
ism, left and right, Russian, Chinese, 
Greek, or Spanish—the people in whose 
hands lies the future of Spain, because 
ultimately freedom will prevail there, as 
it must everywhere. 

It is fitting today to remind ourselves 
and the Spanish people that thousands 
of gallant young Americans have volun- 
teered and died in the cause of freedom 
for Spain, and others have toiled for that 
cause through these long decades. Our 
allies in Spain are those who care for 
democracy, not those who oppress it, and 
we hope they know in their darkened 
circumstances that their plight will not 
be forgotten wherever men care for free- 
dom and justice until at last things are 
brought right again in that glorious old 
country to which everyone in the new 
world owes so much. 


A DISCUSSION OF THE TECHNICAL 
AND DIPLOMATIC ISSUES IN- 
VOLVED IN THE ABM DEBATE 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last few weeks I have on a number of 
occasions commented on the inadvisa- 
bility of continuing deployment of the 
Safeguard ABM system. 

I have followed this issue for a number 
of years and am concerned that de- 
ployment, especially of the second phase 
Safeguard, would be unwise both tech- 
nically and diplomatically. 

Abundant information indicates that 
the present ABM configuration is in- 
capable of performing its mission—mis- 
sile defense. 

On the diplomatic side it is becoming 
clear that an ABM limitation may be 
the cornerstone of a SALT agreement. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


This is the so-called “bargaining chip” 
theory which is advocated by ABM pro- 
ponents. 

I appreciate the basis of the bargain- 
ing chip theory but strongly disagree 
with the contention that a deployed or 
deployable system is necessary to sustain 
our negotiating strength. 

First, no advantage is gained by ad- 
vancing a technically deficient system. 
Second, the present system complete 
with its deficiencies could not be de- 
ployed for a number of years. 

The logical approach to ballistic mis- 
sile defense is an on-going research and 
development program. Such a program 
would protect our technical advantage, 
and provide adequate incentive for arms 
limitation agreements. 

Continued deployment of questionable 
hardware will not improve our strategic 
situation. 

The technical and diplomatic issues 
involved in the ABM debate are dis- 
cussed in the following article from the 
August 10, 1970, edition of the Wash- 
ington Post. 

I recommend it to my colleagues: 


DIPLOMACY REPLACING TECHNOLOGY AS ISSUE 
IN ABM DEBATE 


(By Michael Getler) 


As the battle over deployment of the Safe- 
guard antimissile system approaches its sec- 
ond Senate showdown in two years, diplo- 
macy has replaced technology as the domi- 
nant argument. 

Last year, the question was whether Safe- 
guard would be effective against Russian 
ICBMs. 

This year, it is being asked whether Safe- 
guard would be an effective influence on 
Russian negotiators at the Strategic Arms 
Limitations Talks (SALT), making the So- 
viets more eager to reach an agreement. 

The shift to diplomacy was inevitable, 
since SALT was not yet under way when the 
Senate held its first debate last summer. But 
it comes at a bad time for those who oppose 
Safeguard on technical grounds. They were 
gaining ground. 

Critics of the reliability of the missile de- 
fense plan feel with some justification, that 
they now have the Pentagon on the defen- 
sive. Ironically, it has been the Pentagon it- 
self, along with the normally conservative 
Senate Armed Services Committee, that sup- 
plied the ammunition to cast doubt on the 
capability of the system. 

A year ago the Pentagon's top scientist, 
Dr. John S. Foster Jr., assured a Senate ques- 
tioner that “we can defend the Minuteman 
ICBM fields against anything the Soviets will 
throw at us.” Today the Defense Department 
says it is no longer so sure. 

The doubt centers on Safeguard’s Missile 
Site Radar (MSR)—a $200 million electronic 
whiz that would detect approaching enemy 
warheads, compute their course, and, once 
they came within range, launch Spartan 
and Sprint interceptor missiles into their 
path. 

The radar and its computers are probably 
the most advanced in the world, but last 
year, a parade of scientists came before con- 
gressional committees and warned against 
its use. 

The Pentagon’s plan to use only a single 
MSR to watch over each wing of 150 Min- 
uteman ICBMs was, in their view, too risky. 
The radar, they said, was the weakest link in 
the defense and a determined attacker could 
knock it out without too much trouble, leav- 
ing the interceptor missiles helpless and the 
Minutemen with only their steel and con- 
crete silos for protection. 
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Among the alternatives suggested was а 
plan for using several smaller, cheaper 
radars. 

The Pentagon insisted however, that 
knocking out a radar was a much tougher 
task for an opponent than the critics said, 
and Safeguard slid into being on the strength 
of a single vote. 

Several months later, the assessment began 
to change. 

In February, Secretary of Defense Melvin 
R. Laird announced that if the Russians con- 
tinued building up their ICBM force and im- 
proving its accuracy, this country would have 
to develop new, smaller and cheaper radars 
for Safeguard. 

The plan is to augment the single MSR, 
with several radars that can be spread around 
the base to handle more attackers and to 
erase any Soviet thoughts about disabling 
the entire Minuteman defense by knocking 
out just one unit. 

In April, Assistant Secretary for the Army 
R, L. Johnson, testifying before a House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee, also hinted that 
use of these new radars, which have a shorter 
range than the MSR might lead to eventual 
replacement of the Sprint interceptor missile 
which is the heart of the force protecting 
Minuteman. 

The Army has been working for years on 
experimental missiles that are both faster 
and more maneuverable than Sprint. Both 
features could be vitally important when 
there is less time to get to an incoming war- 
head, as might be the case with a radar of 
shorter range, or when the warhead itself 
may be maneuvering to get away from the 
defender. 

Finally, in July, the Seante Armed Serv- 
ices Committee made its effect to turn the ad- 
ministration away from its plan to also use 
Safeguard as a nationwide area defense net- 
work, guarding against a potential attack on 
our cities by a mnuclear-missile-equipped 
Communist China in the mid-1970s. The 
committee recommended instead that Safe- 
guard stick to defending Minuteman, 

On Capitol Hill, these first tell-tale signs 
of an ABM system they seemed to be taking 
& different shape from the one that had 
passed only a year earlier by a single vote 
rekindled many lingering doubts about how 
well these programs are thought out to begin 
with. 

The most disturbing item, by far, was the 
move to the new radar. It reflected poorly, 
in the eyes of many critics, not only on Safe- 
guard's specific design but on the Pentagon's 
technical judgment and foresight. 

The question also comes to mind of why it 
took the Pentagon so long to hedge its bet 
on Safeguard's solo radar. 

Defense officials have known about the 
huge Soviet SS-9 ICBM and the smaller, more 
numerous SS-11s for about four years. 

It surely was no secret that the Russians 
were working hard at improving the accu- 
racy of the SS-11, more than 700 of which 
are already deployed, so that it could attack 
Safeguard radars and perhaps even Minute- 
man silos, and in adding dummy warheads 
so that it could overwhelm a missile defense 
just by using up all the interceptors. 

The United States has already done the 
same thing to the Minuteman, which 1s 
about the same size as the SS-11. 

Similarly, the reason that the SS-9, some 
300 of which are now strung out in under- 
ground silos across central Russia, was of 
such great concern to Washington virtually 
from the moment it was spotted was not 
only because it smacked of a first strike 
weapon, or that it could soon carry three 
warheads of 5 megatons each, but that it 
was big enough to someday carry perhaps a 
dozen individual nuclear weapons. 

The root of the problem, as many critics 
see it, is that the Pentagon locked itself into 
an ABM system that was originally intended 
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for two jobs, but is now apparently headed 
for only one—protection of the land-based 
U.S. deterrent force. 

President Nixon's Safeguard still uses the 
same basic, though improved, components of 
President Johnson's ill-fated Sentinel, first 
proposed in 1967, primarily as a defense 
against the Chinese threat. 

Minuteman protection, a secondary role 
then, has since become a primary one, at 
least in the sense that Congress has only 
authorized its use in that mode thus far and 
seems likely to continue limiting its mission 
this year. 

If Minuteman defense is to be Safeguard's 
main job, its opponents say it should be re- 
designed, getting rid of the costly, non- 
essential elements that go with nationwide 
protection. They also claim that with a crash 
program on the néw and allegedly simpler 
radar, there need only be about a year's delay 
in fielding a system beyond the 1975 date 
now set for the first two operational Safe- 
guard sites at Malmstrom and Grand Forks 
Air Force Bases. 

The Pentagon and the White House dis- 
agree strongly with these views on several 
counts. 

Officials in both places say it would take at 
least five or six years just to develop the new 
radar and still more time to install it. Fur- 
thermore, they are unwilling to halt the 
entire program in the face of an ominous 
Russian arms build-up on the basis of a 
critically important element that has never 
been built or tested. 

The question of an eventual area defense 
network covering the entire United States is 
still not settled and remains a stated ad- 
ministration objective. By dropping the MSR, 
the Pentagon claims, the country would also 
be dropping the option to expand to broader 
protection someday when the Chinese missile 
force is more visible. The smaller radar is not 
likely to fill that role, they believe. 

The most strenuous objection, however, 
comes when discussing the alleged vulner- 
ability of the MSR. 

While conceding that the radar can be 
knocked out by a single, well-placed nuclear 
burst, Pentagon weapons experts claim this 
is no easy task for an opponent who would 
"be playing bet-your-country" and would 
need a virtually fool-proof plan. 

To knock out the radar, they say a war- 
head would have to come ''well inside" the 
range at which Sprint missiles can attack. 
And, officials assert, Sprint is fast enough to 
allow time for a second shot to be fired at 
anything that got past the first one. 

An informal congressional group known 
as the Members of Congress for Peace 
Through Law has stated that an attack using 
just 20 warheads would have a 99 per cent 
chance of knocking out a single MSR. 

Across the river in the Pentagon, weapons 
designers say they'd like to have that ex- 
plained to them. 

Knocking out a radar is not the only way 
to get through a missile defense. In fact, un- 
der some circumstances, it could be the 
worst. While all the commotion is going on 
above the radars, the President might choose 
not to ride out the attack but to launch his 
ICBM force. 

The Russians, who have already tested mul- 
tiple warheads for the SS-9 and who last 
week test fired a new version of the SS-11 
carrying two dummy warheads, could chose 
to rain more objects down on U.S. targets 
than there are missiles to intercept them. 

The debate here shifts to economics, 
whether it is more expensive to add SS-9s at 
$30 million each and SS-11s at perhaps $10 
milion each, or to add more and more 
Sprints, Spartans and radars. 

The one fact common to either side is that 
both are expensive. 

Precisely what the Soviets think about the 
great Senate missile debate is hard to deter- 
mine. 
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There is evidence of similar debate in Rus- 
sia, and it would probably be naive to as- 
sume that they are not interested in keep- 
ing Safeguard, even in its present form, away 
from protecting Minuteman silos, or that 
their military planners view the job of getting 
through it as anywhere near as easy or cer- 
tain as some defense critics in this country 
make it sound. 

Privately, administration officials have been 
telling congressional leaders for the past few 
weeks that the Soviets have made a quick 


and positive response to U.S. suggestions 
about limiting ABM systems. 


American negotiators at SALT reportedly 
have told the administration that Safeguard 
is the single, continuing American strategic 
weapon program that the Russians would 
like to restrict, and that the prospect of its 
installation around Minuteman bases is the 
best bargaining chip we have in getting them 
to limit their SS-9 build up. 

If that assessment is correct, it represents 
a tantalizing carrot to hang before a legis- 
lature that is tired of war, suspicious of the 
Pentagon, but hopeful about the future. 


DRUG ABUSE—DUTCHESS COUNTY, 
N.Y., MEETS THE PROBLEM 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the drug prob- 
lem in Dutchess County, N.Y., as in al- 
most all part of our Nation, is among 
the gravest concerns of our citizens. A 
group of county residents have decided 
to do something about it. Giving un- 
selfishly of their time and energy, they 
have gathered information which is lead- 
ing them down several paths, some of 
which are innovative, many of which are 
providing a beginning at coping with 
this blight which is such a waste of 
human resources. My constituents do not 
claim to have all the answers, but as a 
result of their efforts we have new ques- 
tions to ask and in seeking answers to 
these questions have unearthed positive 
approaches which I hope will be helpful 
to my colleagues and community leaders 
faced with this problem across the 
Nation. 

First, I must ask you to accept a rather 
provocative concept. The drug abuse 
problem per se is not the problem of the 
users and the addicted. It is the problem 
of the nonuser and the nonaddicted. It 
is not the problem of the young because 
the young do not consider drug use a 
problem. It is we, who are older, that are 
faced with the drug problem. Constit- 
uents who have been working in this field 
for many years tell me that young people 
do not see drugs as a problem so much as 
they see it as a way of life—almost a 
necessity in а day and age which to them 
is characterized by frustration, confu- 
sion, and a lack of direction. I am not 
applauding nor approving their ration- 
ale—merely stating it. 

The foregoing concept is the outgrowth 
of an analysis of the record of an emer- 
gency telephone line implemented by a 
Dutchess County physician, Dr. Vincent 
Beltrani. 

Called YELL, which stands for Youth 
Emergency Line Limited, the telephone 
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line is serviced by specially trained vol- 
unteers who are dedicated listeners. 
Many similar telephone services are 
springing up all over the country in an 
effort to at least begin to pinpoint where 
some of the problems leading to drug 
abuse really lie. 

According to the YELL records which 
are anonymous and highly confidential, 
only 10 percent of the phone calls re- 
ceived relate directly to drug abuse, or 
drug oriented questions, or are from peo- 
ple who presumably have taken drugs 
of some sort and are frightened. The 
remaining 90 percent of the calls break 
down roughly to 30 percent concerning 
parent-child relationships, 30 percent to 
peer relationships, 15 percent specifically 
school-related problems, and 15 percent 
world and national issues that concern 
youngsters, such as the draft, war, and 
the like. 

The Dutchess County Medical Society 
has formed a drug abuse committee to 
study the ramifications of these statistics 
to see where, if at all, they fit in rela- 
tion to the ever-growing number of drug 
abuse oriented arrests and convictions 
in Dutchess County. 

Three propositions resulted which 
their research indicates might be first 
steps in beginning to cope with and ul- 
timately begin to eliminate the drug 
abuse problem as it exists in Dutchess 
County. 

First. The premise as stated before, 
that the drug abuse problem is the mani- 
festation of other problems of daily liv- 
ing and that learning to deal with these 
problems and teaching the young to cope 
with them might eliminate some of the 
quest for drug dependency. A compre- 
hensive community approach developed. 
If drug abuse is a manifestation of other 
problems, these must be worked out by 
parents, children, and teachers together 
meeting with experts. 

Second. A coordinating agency was es- 
tablished to transmit information from 
one group to another inyolved with drug 
programs, collecting and making avail- 
able any and all information on drug 
abuse and suggesting new ideas for cop- 
ing with the problem. 

Third. Education, it was decided, is key 
and must involve the very young as well 
as adults, in concert. 

Within the framework of these pro- 
posals, the Medical Society acts more as 
a catalyst than an activist organization 
and uses as many existing facilities as 
possible to implement proposals. I will 
briefly outline the results of their catalyst 
type of action to date. 

As a result of their efforts, existing 
State-appointed councils are starting to 
reexamine their services to determine 
how they can be improved and new ones 
implemented. A comprehensive library is 
being collected and housed in a portion 
of the County Health Building, and this 
program is being coordinated through 
the public library system. This means 
that very soon a person who wants in- 
formation on qualified speakers, liter- 
ature, or films will have access to this 
information as easily as he has access to 
his closest library facility. 

Using the facilities of the Dutchess 
County Youth Board, under whose aus- 
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pices mini conferences are being held 
regularly, the society hopes to compile 
& directory of services and programs 
available in Dutchess County, who runs 
them, and what they purport to do. 

The society officially recognized and 
helped finance a program called 
ADAPT—Action for Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion Training—which is organized for 
the training and education of the young 
and old, the parent and teacher and stu- 
dent together. The ADAPT program was 
conceived by the parents of seven young- 
sters after 5 years of research throughout 
the school districts of Dutchess County. 
Because of the unusual concept and ap- 
parent effectiveness of the ADAPT pro- 
gram as an educational tool, an outline 
of the program will be inserted in the 
Recorp at a later date. Specifically, the 
program has been accepted as part of the 
curriculum of one of our school districts 
on & regular basis and will start in the 
fall of this year. 

The major question, of course, that 
must be raised is how effective is this 
approach? If one were to »udge by the 
positive programs under way, then one 
must assume that the County Medical 
Society is on the right track. The right 
track seems to be to acquire as much 
knowledge about the drug abuse situa- 
tion as it exists throughout your own 
area and then establish a coordinating 
facility which will in fact coordinate and 
get already existing organizations to do 
their jobs rather than create new agen- 
cies. Our varied programs.in Dutchess 
County are moving forward and some 
problems are being solved with the co- 
operation of & large part of our county 
on all levels as a result of this gigantic 
coordinating effect. The coordinating 
committee which meets regularly on a 
voluntary basis is made up of the follow- 
ing people: Chairman, Raphael Mark; 
members: Dr. Lawrence Sweeney, com- 
missioner of mental hygiene; Dr. Vin- 
cent Beltrani; Dennis Pearl, psycholo- 
gist; Jerome Goodman, director of psy- 
chological services, St. Francis Hospital; 
Dr. Eleanor Peck, pediatrician. While 
these individuals form the nucleus of 
the coordinating committee, it is by no 
means limited to these people and ex- 
perts are brought in to the coordinating 
conferences as they are needed. To get 
the maximum use of the busiest of 
people the conferences are called fre- 
quently, but the time is kept short and 
the goal is to keep duplication of serv- 
ices to a minimum. The continuing im- 
provement in relation to drug abuse 
problems in this one county seems to be 
testimony that this type of coordina- 
tion can be an effective tool in combating 
drug abuse in other areas. 


MISFORTUNE'S CHALLENGE 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, Joe 
Machugh is probably one of the best 
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known figures in the House of Represent- 
atives, outside of yourself. He is most 
congenial as he stands in the corridors 
of the Capitol to add a word of encour- 
agement or advice to Members as they 
pass to and from the House Chamber. 

After a most distinguished career in 
the Government, he became an attorney 
and most lately a philosopher specializing 
in the mysteries of politics. 

He recently authored an essay known 
as Misfortune's Challenge which con- 
tains many words of wisdom of interest 
to political figures; or as a matter of 
fact, to all of us. 

I include as a portion of my remarks 
Misfortune's Challenge by Joseph V. 
Machugh: 

MiQsFORTUNE'S CHALLENGE 

1. Long-lasting lessons are the rungs by 
Which we mount “Maturity’s Ladder of Life." 
Misfortune comes to every human being— 
from minuscule setbacks to catastrophic dis- 
tress—and almost invariable at the time of 
such reéverses— waves of sadness engulf the 
victims, leaving them at nadir of their de- 
sires and with sense of overwhelming frustra- 
tion. Yet, irrespective of whatever it was that 
happened and of sentiments immediately 
thereafter (this includes moments of ecstatic 
elation, too)—precisely how one reacts to 
happiness—is infinitely more important than 
the eventualities themselves, 

2. “Falling down" always will be an un- 
pleasant experience but the test of manhood 
under such conditions—what was done— 
after hitting the ground? Staying too long 
in that prone position, literally or figura- 
tively, is similar to bankruptcy in business, 
To err is human and mistake-making defi- 
nitely is a part of education, growth and 
maturity. How soon did he pick himself up; 
shake-off floor-dust; and embark on further 
effort to achieve goals upon which his mind 
and heart long had been focused? Did there 
follow soul-searching to determine if and 
where injudicious courses had been pursued 
prior to unhappy incident? Did he assidously 
aim to avoid similar errors in days ahead? 
Such self-examination is an imperative of 
first order of importance—unless past mis- 
takes are to be repeated ad infinitum. 

3. Emil Ludwig, in his masterful biography 
of Napoleon (if I recall correctly) said “His 
Hero” had been “cashiered” a number of 
times during very early stages of his career. 
On each such occasion he could not have 
foreseen nor have faintest notion that, before 
reaching the ripe age of 30 years—he would 
have conquered much of the then known 
World! Had he bridled, broiled & brooded— 
to exclusion of all else—never would his 
name have been prominently inscribed— 
indelibly on pages of World History. However, 
Ludwig wrote “The Little Corporal" took 
those early reverses manfully; rolled with 
punches; returned promptly to the fray; and 
rose eventually to Pinnacle-International 
Stature—despite final tragedy at Waterloo. 

4. Area of activity makes little difference— 
for we are considering concept of “principle” 
meaning one of those Natural or Divinely- 
Ordained Rules of Conduct that cannot be 
ignored with impunity. Highway Speed 
Limits are “Man-Made” and ever-subject to 
change by man; they can be and often are 
overlooked without penalty—if no police- 
man was around and no accident occurred. 
It is exactly opposite as to Divine Ordi- 
nances we call “Principles.” They can never 
be ignored (repeatedly, anyway)—without 
inexorably paying a price for having done so. 

5. It is firm conviction of writer—‘‘How 
We React to Misfortune as being more sig- 
nificant than reverses involved"—JIs—4A prin- 
ciple! As such it cannot be nonchalantly 
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shrugged-off; and belongs way-up-front— 
among those Lessons of Life that enjoy 
longevity! Moreover, “Sympathy” is one of 
noblest of human emotions. When a person 
sees another undergoing an ordeal, often 
there wells-up in minds of the uninvolved— 
sense of sorrow for the victim. Old Story of 
"Sympathy for Under-dog” whose lamentably 
low luck attracts interest—If О.Ю. is acting 
like "Game Guy." Soon and gradually it 
turns to admiration for grit in fighting 
against obvious handicaps—then to active 
support, helping win final success for a less- 
tban-favored contender. 

6. Take a look at a single issue persistently 
plaguing President Richard M. Nixon, t.e., 
Viet Nam War. He did not initiate that War 
‘twas his inherited misfortune. The Record 
will show he has not dwelled unduly on this 
fact nor kept pointing finger of blame at 
predecessors who were responsible for our 
involvement therein. Rather he asserted— 
The Problem is what to do about it—Now! 
In his 1968 Campaign he said he had plan to 
End That War. Certainly he 1s moving in 
that direction, even if not fast or effectively 
enough for his most vociferous critics. That 
is treating an Unwanted Legacy with finesse 
& maturity which indeed may pay rich divi- 
dends by the time voters stream to Polls in 
1970 & 1972. 

7. AM the World “Loves a fighter" and 
greater the odds against him—the more he 
will be cheered. "David" would have more 
support in spectator stands that “Goliath— 
in their Uneven Contest! Everywhere 
“Little People” outnumber “Giants.” Didn't 
Lincoln say God must have loved little peo- 
ple because he had made so many of them? 
So, too, in any average audience there will 
be many more “Little ones" than ''Biggles;" 
and normally "diminutives favor their own!” 

8. Particularly as to those competing for 
public support would it not be well to bear 
in mind importance of letting the whole 
World know just how they have reacted to 
major misfortunes. Few things short of Death 
Itself (perhaps even there—as dramatically 
proven by "The Gentle Nazarene" Who used 
"that ending" to Establish Christianity—in 
fulfillment of Scriptures)—few things could 
be so disastrous as to be incapable of cor- 
rection later on. Some of the profound wis- 
dom permeating Rudyard Kipling’s Master- 
piece :—“I/’—-may be relevant here: 


If уоц сап make one heap of all your win- 
nings; 

Risk them all on a single turn of pitch and 
toss; 

Lose—and start again with your beginnings; 


And never breathe a word about your 1058, 

So, instead of commiserating or “feeling 
sorry for one's self;" sulking in seclusion; 
or trying to alibi the unfortunate episode— 
but silently "taking it in stride;" and start- 
ing anew from scratch—to hold old friends 
and convert opponents. 

9. Could there be more sage counsel for any 
in calcium glare of public exposure—keep 
omnipresent in mind: “What Happens" is 
not nearly so important but "Reaction to 
Happenings" can be infallible recipe for fu- 
ture success—an Acceptance of Misfortune’s 
Challenge! Of such stuff 1s Genuine Leader- 
ship composed! A man who has vision, sa- 
gacity & stamina to overcome obstinate ob- 
stacles—unquestionably has “The Potential” 
for decision-making that Executive Lead- 
ership demands in a confused and troubled 
World. So, A Salute to Scrappers”— 
who subordinate Sentiment to Sound and 
Long-Range Views—with Eyes on Fixed Tar- 
gets—Far Ahead! 

10. For, after all, there is only one battle 
that must be won—The Final Confronta- 
tion—all the others are just skirmishes— 
Aren't they? 
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TO REDUCE AUTO COLLISION 
INSURANCE RATES 


HON. BARBER B. CONABLE, JR. 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
general interest in reducing the high cost 
of automobile collisions and the accom- 
panying cost of the auto insurance to 
pay for these collisions. The Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory of Buffalo, N.Y., 
has been commissioned by the National 
Association of Independent Insurers to 
undertake a study of the relation of auto 
design to low speed crash damage. The 
eventual objective of the study is im- 
proved auto design, less collision damage, 
and lowered insurance costs. Clearly ef- 
forts of this kind are needed. 

I submit for the RECORD a statement 
explaining more completely this signif- 
icant study: 

To REDUCE AUTO COLLISION INSURANCE RATES 


CHICAGO,— Your auto collision-insurance 
rates of the future may be significantly af- 
fected by the results of a unique crash re- 
search program to be conducted by Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory for the National As- 
sociation of Independent Insurers. 

The NAII, the world’s largest insurance 
trade association, has awarded the Cornell 
Laboratory in Buffalo, N.Y., a $40,000 con- 
tract to develop analytical techniques for 
predicting the susceptibility of cars of dif- 
ferent design characteristics to low-speed 
crash damage. The NAII said it is the first 
insurance industry-sponsored study of its 
kind ever conducted. 

The structural-analysis formulas that Cor- 
nell Laboratory will develop for the NAII are 
expected to show the feasibility of predict- 
ing the varying costs of crash repairs among 
differing new-car designs in common impact 
situations, Such information, in turn, could 
be used by insurance companies as a major 
factor in establishing new crash rating scales 
for collision-insurance coverage. 

For example, a certain model of car with 
& predicted low susceptibility to damage 
might qualify for a lower collision-insurance 
rate than a car that is more vulnerable to 
damage. 

CAL safety scientists expect to show ana- 
lytically how damage susceptibility and ap- 
proximate repair cost of new-car models can 
be estimated when the cars first come on the 
market, or even while they are still on the 
drawing boards. 

Dr. Patrick M. Miller of CAL's Transporta- 
tion Research Department said that there is 
limited evidence indicating that even low- 
speed collisions can result in large variations 
in repair costs among various car models. 
Thus, he pointed out, it may well be possible 
to analytically predict these repair-cost 
differences. 

In the first step of the six-month feasi- 
bility study, CAL will catalog and analytically 
describe the components of a car in the first 
18 inches of the front and rear of the vehicle. 
Mathematical formulas then will be devised 
to predict the forces and deformations sus- 
tained by each car component in low-speed 
impacts. It will be possible to determine 
which components of the car are most likely 
to be contacted and thus damaged at a given 
Speed. The analysis also will indicate those 
Structural components that are considered 
to be most significant at various stages of 
the collision. 

To prove out the mathematical calcula- 
tions, two new 1970-model cars will be 
crashed in frontal and rear-end collisions 
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into a rigid pole in a series of four tests at 
speeds in the 5 to 10 mile per hour range. The 
actual crash damage will then be compared 
with the predicted crash damage. Instru- 
ments will be mounted on both the car and 
the pole to measure the forces involved. Re- 
searchers also will be able to study the de- 
formation patterns of each part in a car 
with the aid of several high-speed cameras 
operating at 1000 frames per second. 

Dr. Thomas Manos, professor engineering 
at the University of Detroit, with whom the 
NAII consulted in its preliminary investiga- 
tion of the analytical process as a guide to 
damage predictability, will continue to serve 
as special consultant to the Association in 
connection with this and other studies in the 
auto damage field, 

The NAII said it will make results of the 
research program available to the automobile 
insurance industry, to the automobile manu- 
facturers, and to government agencies doing 
research in the automotive field. The NAII 
said it hoped the results of this program will 
be of value to manufacturers in their efforts 
to reduce automobile damage susceptibility. 

The 527 affiliated companies of the Chi- 
cago-based NAII write over half of the pri- 
vate passenger automoblle liability insurance 
in force in the U.S. 


THE PRESIDENT AT HIS BEST 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, to further his belief that the 
Presidency should be closer to the people, 
President Nixon recently held a press 
conference on the west coast. As in the 
past, Mr. Nixon responded knowledge- 
ably and candidly to questions ranging 
from the war in Vietnam to campus un- 
rest. 

In an editorial entitled “The President 
at His Best," the Nashville Banner com- 
ments on this press conference. I know 
this will be of interest to my colleagues 
and I, therefore, request it be printed in 
the Record. The editorial follows: 


THE PRESIDENT AT His BEST 


The Nation welcomes, and shares, the op- 
timistic note touched by President Nixon 
in his West Coast press conference last 
night—aware that on both the foreign policy 
points and those essentially domestic, he was 
drawing logical conclusions. The concerned 
constituency, by and large, recognizes the 
validity of some pointed observations—ad- 
dressed to clarifying some public issues. And 
the vast segment of thinking America stands 
with him on these, respectful of his deter- 
mination to help resolve—not obfuscate— 
them. He does not fabricate an opinion for 
expediency's sake. He does not resort to the 
partisan stuff of which credibility gaps are 
made. 

Thus he said bluntly, in answer to a ques- 
tion, that much more is involved in campus 
unrest and violence where it has occurred, 
than government action and government pol- 
icy. He put a big share of that responsibility 
squarely where it belonged and belongs. “It 
is a problem,” he said, “to which college ad- 
ministrators and college faculties must face 
up. We share our part of the blame. I assume 
that responsibility. We will try to do better. 
But they have to do better, too.” 

He pointed out that even with the pre- 
texts for such violent. protests removed, 
others could be found by any element wish- 
ing such—and that, unless weaknesses like- 
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wise are corrected, “once all these things are 
done, still, the emptiness and the shallow- 
ness, the superficiality that many college stu- 
dents find in college curricula will still be 
there." And on these matters he solicited re- 
sponsible corrective action by the college ad- 
ministrators themselves. 

No less direct was his reply to the in- 
quiry about Federal attitudes and procedure 
on the demand of some critics for compul- 
sory school integration—particularly assign- 
ment of federal officers to that end in states 
and school districts deemed in violation of 
the law. He foresaw no force. It would be 
treated, he said, with cooperation—not coer- 
cion. That was a clarification, surely, sig- 
nificant to a watching nation. It was a com- 
mitment sound in principle, and charac- 
teristic of a stewardship that came to power 
with the pledge of healing, not worsening, 
the wounds inherited. 

The President certainly is not on the de- 
fensive respecting either the war situation 
in Southeast. Asia or the factors—however 
plural—of continuing problems on the home 
front; both categories of these likewise in- 
herited. He was able to cite progress on the 
Vietnamese question—toward full and 
scheduled fulfillment of the U.S. manpower 
withdrawal. With equal propriety, in asser- 
tion of economic advance, and systematic 
reduction of the long-range inflation threat, 
he could cite the evidences of improvement 
to which, less than a week ago, Chairman 
Arthur F. Burns of the Federal Reserve 
Board called attention. 

If it appears to the average beholder that 
the Chief Executive has done his homework, 
the impression is justified. And the reason 
he goes into these interviews armed with 
the facts and the details on the questions 
raised, is that as the man who bears the 
ultimate responsibility for decision, he ac- 
quaints himself thoroughly with these facts— 
and has them at his fingertips. 

He believes in the right of a concerned 
people to KNOW. They have a proprietary 
stake in policy matters, foreign or domestic; 
and he recognizes, as their assigned steward, 
the necessity of a full and factual account- 
ing. That is the central reason that, as he 
put it, his desire and purpose is—in working 
visits over the nation—to bring the White 
House to the people. Concentration of power 
and centralization of authority—away from 
the state and local level, and to Washing- 
ton—are foreign to the Nixon philosophy. 

The people have rights, in his interpreta- 
tion of both the constitutional premise and 
the elementary freedom that IS America. 
But they also have tremendous individual, 
group, and aggregate responsibilities. The 
matters vouchsafed in his answers and re- 
lated comment last night were a reminder 
of both. The President with his own recog- 
nized burdens of responsibility never great- 
er—again was at his best. 


THE 90TH ANNIVERSARY OF POLISH 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. DADDARIO, Mr. Speaker, August 
10 the Polish National Alliance of North 
America, the largest fraternal organiza- 
tion for Americans of Polish descent, 
observed the 90th anniversary of its 
founding. 

It was in Philadelphia in 1880 that 
five immigrants from Poland, deeply 
concerned with the welfare of ever- 
increasing numbers of their compatriots 
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arriving in America, first conceived the 
idea of forming the Polish National 
Alliance of North America. 

Initially the PNA set for itself two main 
Objectives: to serve the best interest of 
Polish immigrants and to help the land 
of their origin, Poland, in its struggle 
for freedom, independence, and economic 
betterment. 

Among the landmarks of the PNA 
fraternal progress is the granting of full 
rights and privileges to wives and daugh- 
ters of PNA members in 1900. This deci- 
sion brought untold benefits to the 
organization as the PNA became the first 
major organization to grant equal rights 
to women. 

In 1912, the PNA founded Alliance 
College in Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Alliance College is presently an accred- 
ited, 4-year liberal arts college and this 
year, 1970, has witnessed the graduation 
of the first class certified by the State of 
Pennsylvania to become teachers. 

In 1939, the PNA donated $210,000 
through the Red Cross for the aid of war 
victims in Poland. The PNA also actively 
supported the American Relief for Po- 
land, Inc. 

At the outbreak of World War II, the 
PNA was instrumental in organizing the 
Polish American Congress, a representa- 
tive organization of Polish Americans 
dedicated to the struggle for an inde- 
pendent and free Poland. 

Connecticut plays an important role 
in the framework of the PNA organiza- 
tion with its seven councils, more than 
50 lodges and membership of over 15,000 
in the adult and youth divisions. 

The PNA has made many valuable 
contributions to both Poland and Amer- 
ica since 1880. In light of these contribu- 
tions, I urge my colleagues in the Con- 
gress to join with me in marking the 90th 
anniversary of the founding of the Polish 
National Alliance. 


EFFECTS OF SCHOOL CHANGES 
ON SPORTS 


HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Alabama will soon be faced with 
a very serious problem that has caused 
great concern throughout the entire 
State. 

Iam speaking of the complete desegre- 
gation of Alabama's school systems. 
While we are not pleased with the 
methods used by the Federal courts in 
compliance requirements, we are law- 
abiding people and will respect the 
courts' orders. 

Mr. Speaker, we in Alabama are proud 
of the athletic records achieved not only 
by our fine colleges and universities but 
by the smaller secondary schools, some 
of which will cease to exist this year as 
a result of the courts’ rulings. 

On August 2, the sports editor of the 
Selma Times-Journal, Mr. Jamie Wal- 
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lace, wrote an editorial on the sports page 
entitled “Effects of School Changes on 
Sports." 

I am against the immediate establish- 
ment of unitary school systems when they 
force the closing of some of our finest 
schools in Alabama and wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to this timely 
article: 

Errects Or SCHOOL CHANGES ON SPORTS 

(By Jamie Wallace) 

Already untold numbers of words have been 
written about the current school crisis 
throughout the Southeast, but up until now 
most of it has been left to the news and edi- 
torial columns. 

Little has been said about the effects it 
is going to have on the world of sports, my 
world. 

A quick survey of Central Alabama indi- 
cates that the athletic picture perhaps will 
never be the same. 

Court orders to establish unitary school 
systems and the decision by many people to 
establish private schools have enforced the 
changes, eliminating many of the most fa- 
millar names in Alabama high school 
athletics. 


MISSING SCHOOLS 


Schools such as Orrville, Sweet Water and 
Suttle are no longer scheduled to be open 
this year as high schools so the final chapter 
apparently has been written in their long 
athletic stories. 

Others such as Linden, Thomaston and 
Camden at present appear to be out of the 
athletic business. 


CONSOLIDATION 


Consolidation has sopped up such schools 
as Hudson and Parrish High and left them 
as a single Selma High School so their sports 
past also have been written for the final time. 

The same fate has fallen on both. well- 
known predominantly white and Negro 
schools. 

For example, East Highland High School 
of Sylacauga, long known as the producer of 
outstanding athletes and winner of the state 
track crown this past spring, will be no more. 
The same is true of familiar Booker T. Wash- 
ington High in Montgomery. Both were king- 
pins among predominantly Negro schools. 


COACHING SITUATION 


Coaches find themselves in a more haz- 
ardous position than ever. Sóme who thought 
themselves well settled before the federal 
courts got into the school business now find 
themselves having to hunt new jobs or ad- 
just to an entirely new situation. 

The situation, as it has some other teach- 
ers and school officials, has also resulted in 
some coaches deciding to retire from the pro- 
fession and launch into a complete new ca- 
reer, 

Some of those schools eliminated had won 
state titles recently or contended stiffüly for 
such. 

CHAMPIONS 

For example, Thomaston was the first state 
Class 1-A football champion. Linden had 
claimed the honor numerous times before the 
playoff system went into effect. 

On the other hand, Suttle has long been a 
name feared in state basketball circles. 

Out of the confusion has arisen the Ala- 
bama Private School Athletic Association, 
spearheaded by our own Morgan Academy. 
The organization now has set up an overall 
athletic program for members of the private 
school association and will have 30 members 
playing football this fall. 


APSAA BUILDS 


Profiting from some trial and error mis- 
takes made in the past by the public school 
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athletic association, the new private group 
has set about to build a strong system, com- 
plete with playoffs. 

While as must be the case, it will take a 
year or so for the settling, it now appears 
that competition among the private institu- 
tions will be very keen this fall. 

Meanwhile, there's no death bell toll for 
the public school athletic organization. Ad- 
mittedly, there are problems for many schools 
Central and South in Alabama, but on the 
other hand there are many of our neighbors 
who have been little affected by latest court 
orders. 

SCHOOL SELECTION 

Selection of a school is a matter of indi- 
vidual choice, and so must be the athletic 
participation. There's plenty of room for both 
the private and public systems. 

As we approach the beginning of full scale 
practice for football this fact must be kept in 
mind. 

We must also always keep in our minds 
that its the youngsters who play the games 
and the adults who must support them and 
lend them encouragement, not the other way 
around. All too often we appear to think it 
might be the adults who should play the 
game and the youngsters who lend encour- 
agement. 


SZELL MEMORIAL IN UNPARAL- 
LELED ORCHESTRA 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, last month, 
all of us were saddened by the passing 
of à great musician, a genius in his field, 
who is known worldwide for the music 
his Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
brightened the hearts of his listeners 
with. 

Not enough can be said about the 
good will the Cleveland Orchestra spread 
to other nations of the world during its 
many trips abroad. 

George Szell will live in the sounds of 
his orchestra, as aptly described in the 
following WJW-TV editorial: 

A Man Wao BuiLT HIS Own MEMORIAL 


There are people in the world who have 
never heard of Cleveland, Ohio... but they 
have heard of the Cleveland Orchestra. They 
do not know that Cleveland is a city. To 
them, Cleveland is an orchestra, 

There are a great many other people in 
the world who have heard of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and do know it is a city. And if you 
ask them what it’s famous for, they will an- 
swer: "It's orchestra". In Europe, in the Ori- 
ent, in the Soviet Union, in Africa... there 
are millions of people who do not think of 
Cleveland as the city on the polluted lake... 
or the city with industrial smog... or the 
city with housing and employment and edu- 
cation and racial problems, They think of 
Cleveland as the city with the finest orches- 
tra in the world. 

To some Clevelanders that orchestra is an 
unappreciated treasure . . . but not to any 
person who has ever lived through the emo- 
tion of an evening at Severance Hall... 
not to anyone who has sipped a lemonade at 
the Auditorium and discovered at a pop con- 
cert that the world’s finest orchestra has a 
sense of humor, or lazed on & grass-covered 
slope on a summer evening at Blossom Cen- 
ter, hypnotized by a sound. 

As long as there is a Cleveland Orchestra, 
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George Szell will not need an epitaph or à 
eulogy. George Szell is a man who spent 24 
years of his life in Cleveland, Ohio, building 
his own memorial. 


YORK COLLEGE DEAN FAVORS 
PROPER DRESS FOR STUDENTS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, it is 
said that clothes makes the man, and 
expanding on this concept for those pur- 
suing formal courses of study, a promi- 
nent educator from my congressional 
district has recommended that neatness 
and appropriateness be set up as stand- 
ards of dress for those attending our 
formal institutions of learning. 

Dr. G. A. Mellander, dean of academic 
affairs of York College, has endorsed a 
dress code for college students. Because 
Dr. Mellander offers some interesting 
viewpoints in support of his recommen- 
dation, I submit them to the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for the attention of my 
colleagues: 


YORK COLLEGE DEAN Favors PROPER DRESS 
FOR STUDENTS 

Yorx.—In the spring issue of “Educational 
Record,” Dr. G. A. Mellander, dean of aca- 
demic affairs at York College, wrote in sup- 
port of a dress code for college students. 

Dean Mellander takes the stand that the 
educational process, among other things, 
must prepare a student to enter life as it 
really is, and that, generally, life in the busi- 
ness community precludes excessively long 
hair, untucked shirts and bare feet. 

The text of Dr. Mellander's statement is 
as follows: 

"Living abroad for any extended period of 
time frequently leads to 'reentry' problems 
when one returns. I worked in Puerto Rico 
from 1966 to 1969—a mere three years, yet 
it might wel have been thirty for all the 
changes that transpired in higher education 
during that time. 

"I would like to dwell upon one change: 
the novel idea that student dress is unim- 
portant and, indeed, irrelevant. The widely 
held view that a student's appearance is 
completely divorced from the business of edu- 
cation has blossomed throughout the land 
during the past few years, The ancient shib- 
boleth of ‘academic freedom’ and the more 
recent war cry of ‘civil rights’ have been 
raised to defend this departure from tradi- 
tion. How foolish it is to propose that either 
of these have anything to do with. the ques- 
tion at hand. 

“Once yirtually every college expected stu- 
dents to dress in a manner befiting an aca- 
Gemic institution. And this was not limited 
to classroom attendance, for evening meals 
invariably called for one's best clothes and 
deportment. Attending college was & serious 
matter and students were expected to dress 
&nd behave as ladies and gentlemen. But 
today, in an age of ever-expanding personal 
freedoms, even when they restrict or impinge 
upon the rights of many, it is not surprising 
to find college after college forsaking even 
the merest semblance of a dress code. 

"Is this justified? Must we abandon all 
rules and regulations? I think not. I believe 
proper dress—defined merely as appropriate 
to the occasion—is important and should be 
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an integral part of college life as it is of 
every single walk of life. Although not nor- 
mally spelled out in many professions, dress 
codes nonetheless exist in every human en- 
deavor. 

"Few will argue with the statement that 
education doesn't just ‘happen’ in the class- 
room and that a teacher's responsibility goes 
beyond teaching his academic subject. Ev- 
erything that transpires on a campus has an 
educational impact. If we are truly preparing 
young people for the future, we have a re- 
sponsibility not to create an artificial envi- 
ronment. We should not allow students such 
freedom in our campuses that after four years 
there, they will be unable to make a smooth 
transition to their chosen careers. Once they 
leave the campus, once they assume the re- 
sponsibilitles they seek, they will obviously 
have to conform to the mores and disciplines 
of society, just as all men have done since 
the beginning of time. 

"Colleges and universities should educate 
the total person, not just awaken his mental 
faculties. By visual examples, by rules and 
regulations, by the multiplicity of educa- 
tional experiences outside the classroom, stu- 
dents mature, acquire the habits, discipline 
and a mode of living necessary to continue 
growing after they leave college. Colleges 
should not abdicate their responsibilities to 
their students by, in effect, telling them that 
dress and appearance are not important, To 
do so 1s to lie. 

"Faculty and administrators should not 
handicap a student's formation and develop- 
ment by looking the other way. That may 
be the easy way out, but in the long run it 
wil hurt and hinder the student. College 1s 
not a preparation for life; it 1s life itself. 

“I am not suggesting that we return to 
unusual or unrealistic regulations. I would 
recommend that neatness and appropriate- 
ness are simple enough guidelines to be ob- 
served. If a person is not neatly or appro- 
priately dressed, it will detract from the 
academic atmosphere colleges try to estab- 
lish and maintain. Attending college is a 
serious endeavor and one should not come 
dressed as one would for a picnic. This is not 
an insignificant or unimportant matter. It 
is central and crucial to establishing the 
proper tone for an academic institute." 

Prior to assuming the position of academic 
dean at York College, Dr. Mellander was dean 
of faculty at Inter-American University, 
Puerto Rico. A 1957 graduate of Canal Zone 
College, he earned his doctorate from George 
Washington University. 


WYOMING STOCK. GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION RESOLUTIONS—1970 


HON. JOHN WOLD 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. WOLD. Mr. Speaker, at their an- 
nual convention in Sheridan, Wyo., the 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association 
adopted a set of resolutions which are 
very pertinent. Of special interest are 
the positions the stock growers have 
taken on the questions of foreign meat 
imports and contaminated foreign beef. 

Resolutions Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, and 8 are 
especially important. I believe the views 
of the Wyoming Stock Growers Associa- 
tion should be brought before Congress. 
I insert the resolutions listed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE WYOMING 
STOCK GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
RESOLUTION NO. 1.—CONTAMINATED 
FOREIGN BEEF 

Whereas, the meat industry in the United 
States is under strict sanitary and health 
controls in order to supply the American 
consumer with safe and wholesome meat, 

Whereas, over 6,000 full-time inspectors 
and veterinarians inspect 1062 meat process- 
ing plants in the United States, and 

Whereas, there are 1,100 meat processing 
plants in foreign countries supplying over 
1.8 billion pounds of meat annually who 
employ only 15 veterinarians and 75 backup 
inspectors who actually examine less than 
one percent of the 1.6 billion pounds im- 

to the United States thereby erpos- 
ing the American consumer to contaminated, 
unsanitary, and diseased meat, 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association insist 
that meat processing plants in foreign coun- 
tries that export meat to the United States 
be required to meet the same standards set 
up by the Wholesome Meat Act instead of 
the slip-shod, haphazard methods of inspec- 
tion being practiced by foreign meat proc- 
essing plants. 


RESOLUTION NO. 2.—SUPPLYING 
AMERICA'S BEEF 


Whereas, wages, taxes, interest, cost of 
trucks, tractors, harvesting equipment, and 
repairs have increased drastically over the 
past ten years without a compensatory in- 
crease in the price of live-stock, and 

Whereas, the cattle industry has been in 
serious financial distress for several years, 
and 

Whereas, beef can be purchased today with 
less hours of labor than ever before in this 
nation's history, and 

Whereas, cattle numbers and meat tonnage 
have continually increased faster than the 
nation’s population and can continue to do 
so if given a proper price incentive, and 

Whereas, any action taken to weaken the 
present price of beef will Jeopardize the na- 
tion’s supply of beef because cattiemen will 
be forced to sell animals from their cow 
herds to meet high interest and high operat- 
ing costs, 

Therefore be it resolved, that the Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association urge the leader- 
ship of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, the Secrtary of Agriculture, and 
all members cf the Wyoming Congressional 
Delegation to resist any moves, such as re- 
laxing of import quotas, that will curtail 
prices received by the nation’s cattle pro- 
ducers and feeders. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3.—TRANSSHIPMENT OF 
FOREIGN BEEF 


Whereas, we are opposed to any relaxa- 
tion of the quota system set up by the Red 
Meat Import Act as amended in 1964, and 

Whereas, Red Meat is being trans-shipped 
to this country, thereby evading the quota 
agreements, 

Therefore be it resolved, that the. Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers Association is in favor 
that the Red Meat Import Act, as amended 
in 1984, be retained and imports quotas be 
applied to all such meats coming through 
other countries, except on through bills of 
lading, providing accurate enforcement of 
the law of the land. 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to our congressional dele- 
gation. 

RESOLUTION. NO. 4.—BIG GAME GRAZING 

Whereas, the present coupon method of 
disbursing funds to the landowners of the 
State of Wyoming for grazing and support- 
ing antelope is inequitable, and 
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Wnhereas, there is no compensation to the 
landowner for forage consumed by other 
big game animals, 

Therefore be it resolved, that the Wyoming 
Btock Growers Association direct the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association to formulate a bill to 
be submitted to the 41st Wyoming Legisla- 
ture that would include the following points: 

1. On application of a landowner to the 
Game and Fish Commission, the Commission 
shall pay to such landowner an equitable fee 
for all big game animals which graze or feed 
on the lands of the landowner. This grazing 
fee shall be calculated on the A.U.M. basis 
that game and fish lands are bringing at 
public bid for previous year, in which— 

5 antelope —1 A.U.M. 

4 deer —1 A.U.M. 

lelk=1 A.U.M. 

Applications for the payment of grazing 
fees must be made to the Game and Fish 
Commission prior to January 1 of any year 
and payment of grazing fees by the Game and 
Fish Commission shall be made by March 1 
of the following year. 

2. The number of head of such game, and 
the period that they graze on such deeded 
land, is to be agreed on by the landowner 
and the deputy game warden assigned to the 
area involved. In the event of failure to ar- 
rive at agreement, the landowner and the 
deputy game warden shall present their 
arguments to the Board of County Commis- 
sioners at their next scheduled meeting, fol- 
lowing the failure to reach agreement, and 
the decision of the Board of County Commis- 
Bloners shall be final. 

3. The payment of grazing fees, herein 
referred to, to & landowner is not to be 
construed as agreement by the landowner to: 

а. Allow access by the public without the 
landowner's permission, to the lands of the 
landowner for purpose of hutning, or any 
other purpose. 

b. Graze any specified number of game on 
the.land of the landowner except during 
the year for which grazing fees are paid. 

4. The payment of the grazing fee, herein 
defined, is compensation paid by the Game 
and Fish Commission to the landowner for 
forage of whatever types that is consumed 
by the game owned by the State of Wyoming. 
This payment is in no manner to be construed 
&s reimbursement for any damage which may 
be caused by such game to the property of 
the landowner. 

RESOLUTION NO, 5.—TRESPASS PENALTIES 


Whereas, the present $100.00 limit on the 
&uthority Justice of Peace to impose fines 
is hopelessly antiquated, not in line with the 
present day economy, and fails to provide for 
proper protection of Wyoming's citizens, 

"Therefore be it resolved by the Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association that the maxi- 
mum fine which can be imposed by a Jus- 
tice of the Peace be increased from $100.00 
to $500.00. 


RESOLUTION NO. 606.—INSPECTION OF LARGE 
CAPACITY STORAGE DAMS 


Whereas, the recent failure of Reservoirs 
in Wyoming have caused considerable per- 
manent damage to downstream ranchers, 
and 

Whereas, there is presently no annual in- 
spection of large capacity storage reservoirs 
in Wyoming, and 

Whereas, an annual inspection of large 
capacity storage reservoirs would be of great 
benefit and consolation to life and property 
downstream, 

Therefore be it resolved, that the Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association go on record as in 
favor of drafting and submitting legislation 
to provide for the annual inspection of all 
large capacity reservoirs and that this pro- 
gram be administered by the State Engi- 
neer's Office, and that the examining officer 
be given authority to condemn any dams 
that are found to be unsafe. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 7.—PESTICIDES 


Whereas, judicious use of pesticide chemi- 
cals is essential in giving us a safe and 
abundant food supply and contributes by 
protecting human beings against pest-car- 
ried diseases and assists in increasing the 
productive capacity of otherwise low pro- 
ductive areas through control of undesir- 
able plant species and, 

Whereas, several organizations and indi- 
viduals have severely attacked the use of 
pesticides and confused the general public 
by using undocumented and fictitious mate- 
rials, and 

Whereas, the Wyoming Stock Growers As- 
sociation is concerned about the misrepre- 
sentation of facts concerning pesticides, 

Therefore be it resolved by the Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association that regulatory 
authorities and agencies should consult 
with Experiment Station and Extension per- 
sonnel who are engaged in research and 
proper use suggestions of pesticides before 
setting restrictions and parameters of pesti- 
cide uses. 

And be it further resolved that Regula- 
tory authorities and agencies consult with 
members of the Agricultural Industry as to 
the importance of pesticides in maintaining 
а sufficient food supply for our ever expand- 
ing population. 

And that these resolutions be forwarded to 
Wyoming's Congressional Delegation ex- 
pressing our concern as outlined above. 


RESOLUTION NO. 8.—ESTATE VALUATION 


Whereas, the Ways & Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives is presently 
engaged in modifying the gift.and inherit- 
ance tax laws, and 

Whereas, the present system of valuations 
based upon appraisal of fair market value 
has proven to be difficult as well as imprac- 
tical, and ' 

Whereas, tax records of past earnings аге 
readily available, 

Therefore be it resolved that the Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association does reiterate its 
position that the value of ranch property 
for estate tax purposes be based upon its 
proven earning ability, for this, in the final 
analysis is the only true appraisal of value. 


NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS OR 
FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, educa- 
tion of our young people is the base of 
America's future. Americans at the 
crossroads, in the suburbs, in the 
crowded cities, all want us to concen- 
trate again on educational progress. 

This weekend while I was back in 
Dallas I visited many times with con- 
cerned folks who wondered why we are 
not emphasizing education and train- 
ing as we used to do. Why are young- 
sters being forced to go across town to 
school? And then why change schools 
again every year? 

I have studied every survey available 
for the past 2 years in Washington on 
the busing effect on education. There 
has been nothing to show academic im- 
provement. No survey can show that 
busing accomplishes anything except 
community turmoil and increased school 


taxes. 
While Washington insists on destroy- 
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ing the neighborhood school system, 
the confusion leads to mixed-up young- 
sters. Youth crime rate has skyrocketed. 
Drug use has doubled. Mental disturb- 
ances are at a peak. 

Every youngster under his constitu- 
tional rights should be given freedom. 
He should be able to go to his neighbor- 
hood school or to have a freedom of 
choice to go to any school in his district. 
He should not be trucked around like a 
load of cattle. We need to instill dignity 
and pride in the individual. 

In the August 9 issue of the Dallas 
Morning News was an interesting anal- 
ysis by Dick West, editorial director. 
West is more than an editor, he gets out 
with the folks and he writes facts and 
not hogwash. He tells it like it is. Edu- 
cation is vital and Dick West spells it 
out in the News in the following plain- 
spoken editorial: 

NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS OR FREEDOM OF 

CHOICE 
(By Dick West) 

For 16 years now, the South has been 
living in an uncertain and uneasy state of 
siege because of federal dictation to its school 
systems. 

The dictation is bad enough. But when 
the orders from Washington vary from year 
to year—and even semester to semester— 
the former Confederacy, from Texas to Vir- 
ginia, becomes frustrated, cynical, then be- 
ligerently bitter. 

Mississippi can’t do it in 20 years, any 
more than New York City or Newark can 
wipe out their ghettos and replace them over- 
night with gardens and fountains. 

A federal bureau or court can end seg- 
regation by law. But it can't end segrega- 
tlon—and that seems to be the trouble. 

There is no segregation by law in Dal- 
las, but there are still schools in this coun- 
ty and throughout the South that are 95 
to 100 per cent all white or all black. And 
the local government is bugged about it, 

Parents and students, black and white, 
want schools of their choice—which is the 
neighborhood school closest to them—but 
Washington periodically sends long-haired 
theorists into Southern states to warn that 
freedom-of-choice neighborhood schools “are 
not what we mean by racial balance,” to 
quote one of them: 

In brief, 9 out of 10 school districts south 
of St. Louis have outlawed segregation by 
law in public education—which 18 all that 
the Supreme Court ordered them to do, 

But they still have spots of total segre- 
gation. And the only way they can eliminate 
it is to pick up the children by the thou- 
sands and bus them for miles twice a day 
just to satisfy educational theorists who nevy- 
er saw the South, much less lived in it, but 
seem to get a sadistic kick out of restruc- 
turing its life. 

Democrats are mad, Republicans are mad—- 
in the South, that is—and blacks and whites 
in both parties are mad. 

To aggravate their tensions, President Nix- 
on months ago came out flatly against bus- 
ing—but his own Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Department invades the South with 
threats of lawsuits to enforce busing. 

A federal decision, either by HEW ог а 
court of law, will tell a city its plan of inte- 
gration is all right. The city breathes more 
easily. Then, out of the blue, comes a law- 
suit saying the plan is not all right. 

Are they nuts? parents ask. 

A prime example of this confusion and 
vacillation is Richmond, the proud capital 
of old Virginny. 

The Richmond News Leader recently pub- 
lish a full-page open letter to the United 
States Supreme Court. 
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In 1965, à freedom-of-choice plan in Rich- 
mond was approved by a federal district 
court, federal appeals court and the Supreme 
Court. But if we read the New Leader's ac- 
count correctly, Richmond faces compulsory 
busing. 

In Richmond, under freedom of choice, 
every white student in the city attends an 
integrated school. 

Richmond taxpayers spend $701 per stu- 
dent on its system, which is $25 above the 
national average. There are only 19.8 students 
to the teacher—the figure is close to 30 in 
Dallas, and the national average is 23.2. The 
dropout rate in Richmond is only 6.4. Nation- 
ally it is 21.5. The average teacher's salary is 
close to $8,000. 

The overwhelming majority of blacks and 
whites in Richmond are satisfied. 

Its current school budget is $27 million, 
but if busing is ordered taxpayers will have 
to dig into their pockets and come up with 
$5 million more for vehicles, tires, gasoline 
and drivers. 

The most insane feature of this situation is 
that Richmond's. system was approved by 
every federal court which heard it. 

If Richmond must now change, what as- 
surance does it have that, five years from 
now, it won't have to change again to suit 
the whims of another bureau educationist? 

The average person who reads column after 
column, day after day, about this school prob- 
lem doesn’t really realize how it all began— 
and how it has mushroomed into a cloud of 
absurdity. 

The original landmark decision in 1954— 
Brown vs. the Board of Education—didn’t say 
that segregation was illegal: It said discrimi- 
nation by law was illegal. There’s a big dif- 
ference, and that is the source of the current 
trouble. 

Specifically, it said that no child could be 
denied admission to a school because of his 
race, 

This means that if a black youngster in 
South Dallas wants to go to Thomas Jefferson 
or Hillcrest in North Dallas, he can. 

But the decision does not mean that the 
government must come in, load him in a 
bus, and force him to go to North Dallas. 

As a matter of fact, such busing is illegal 
under the original 1954 decision, for this rea- 
son: If the black youngster forced to go to 
North Dallas wants to stay at home and go 
to his neighborhood school, he is being denied 
admission to a school (his own in his own 
neighborhood) because of his race. 

If whites in the Thomas Jefferson area want 
to stay there, they too are being denied ad- 
mission if forced to ride a bus to a South 
Dallas school. 

It never made sense that a black young- 
Ster's learning process suddenly becomes bet- 
ter if he sits next to a white youngster. But, 
Southern school districts must make certain 
that black and white areas have schools equal 
in instruction and facilities and, secondly, 
announce that anyone can go to any school 
he wants to. 

That is all they can do— period. 

And every poll ever taken—the most recent 
by Gallup—shows that 9 out of 10 parents 
oppose compulsory busing. This is another 
way of saying they want their own neighbor- 
hood schools. 

But the turmoil continues. Washington 
knows best. 


THE JUNTA—LEAVE IT OR 
LOVE IT? 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is ironical that the United 
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States, so widely accused of abusing its 
power to influence the destiny of other 
nations, has failed to so much as flex its 
little finger for the restoration of democ- 
racy in Greece. It is indeed mystifying 
that we wage undeclared war in Indo- 
china while refusing to exert even the 
minimum influence on the Greek junta 
to restore democratic government and 
civil rights. As Alfred Friendly points out 


in the following article from the Wash- 
ington Post, Sunday, August 9, our fail- 
ure to put the screws to the junta raises 
the legitimate question: Are we in love 
with it? The article follows: 
THE Greek JuNTA'S HOPELESS FUTURE 
(By Alfred Friendly) 


ATHENS,—In the more than three years 
since it seized power, the Greek military re- 
gime has run up a curiously mixed record 
of success and failure. It has been completely 
successful in establishing itself in power. 
Its control of the country is absolute and not 
threatened by any force, internal or exter- 
nal, on the horizon. It has completely failed 
to fulfill its promises of giving Greece a new 
basis for political life, a political "cleansing" 
or even a minimally competent government. 
Most important, it has failed miserably to 
win popular support at home or acceptance 
abroad. 

A striking consequence of these fallures— 
and also in part a cause of them—is the 
junta’s total inability to enlist anyone of 
technical competence, good reputation and 
public stature to work in the government. 
The feeling remains, and is probably grow- 
ing, that anyone who joins up is a quisling, 

For the last few weeks it has been com- 
mon knowledge, and the source for much 
joking in Athens, that Prime Minister George 
Papadopoulos has been hawking top jobs to 
battalions of prominent Greeks who are anti- 
Junta. Some of them have only recently re- 
turned from prison or exile. Papadopoulos is 
known to be frustrated on this score and to 
realize—as his infinitely more blinkered and 
primitive military colleagues do not—that 
his government is simply unable to deal with 
its problems. It can make its writ run, but 
its writ is incompetent. 

The failure to win popular support, to op- 
erate an effective government, to obtain the 
necessary economic agreements with the 
Common Market and other international 
agencies abroad, to secure the Поу of indis- 
pensable foreign investment—these are the 
Junta's Achilles’ heel, Because of this, the 
Western democracies, and the United States 
in particular, possess some leverage than can 
be exerted on the dictatorship. The junta can 
afford to be indifferent or unmoved by the 
essentially meaningless threat of withhold- 
ing future weapons supply but it cannot 
remain unconcerned about international con- 
demnation and lack of real American sup- 
port, for these are at the root of the junta's 
hopeless future prospects. Greece has not 
reached the point of Spain and Portugal, nor 
is soon likely to, where it can thumb its nose 
at the rest of the world. 

But it is in just this area of pressure poli- 
tics where Greek liberal (as against left) 
anti-junta opinion leaders believe the United 
States has not made intelligent or courageous 
use of its clear potential. Whatever they 
think about the attitude of the Pentagon 
or CIA, a small group of informed and pro- 
Western Greeks concedes that the White 
House and the State Department detest the 
junta and are sensible to the dangerous con- 
sequences of its continuance. 

But, they complain, the American govern- 
ment has not made clear to the junta, in cold 
turkey terms, the degree of its condemna- 
tion, nor threatened to use the not insignifi- 
cant arsenal of political and psychological 
weapons at its disposal if the junta does not 
begin the process of a return to democratic 
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rule. Granted, the Greek critics continue, the 
United States cannot tell the colonels how 
to run the Greek government. But 1t can cer- 
tainly make much more explicit to the colo- 
nels that they cannot expect to be admitted 
into decent society, much less be supported 
or loved, as long as they are on their present 
course. 

A second complaint against the American 
government is that in failing to take its 
stance of moral opposition to the junta clear- 
ly and publicly, it is forfeiting the goodwill 
and future friendship of the oppressed Greek 
people. Instead—at least until the arrival 
here of American Ambassador Henry Tasca, 
who put a stop to it—American military offi- 
cers would greet their Greek counterparts 
with excessive cordiality and fulsome state- 
ments, all of which were reproduced by the 
government and disseminated far and wide 
as evidence of how the United States loved 
the regime. Even Tasca has on occasion care- 
lessly shown up on platforms with junta 
leaders, and seen his appearance instantly 
exploited by the junta propaganda machine. 
The gist of the complaint is that Papado- 
poulos is a brilliant chess and poker player 
who has made chumps of us. 

In defense, the Americans insist that they 
are telling the junta, privately but in the 
most emphatic terms, that America intends 
sharply adverse action, of which public de- 
nunciation will only be one part, if the junta 
fails to announce before the end of the year 
& date for parliamentary elections. 

They also argue that for maximum in- 
fluence America must apply the carrot as well 
as the stick: an outright public condemna- 
tion at this point would be premature and 
would simply drive the colonels out of the 
Western ball park and end any possible out- 
side influence on them. 

The defense is not particularly persuasive. 
It is hard to see a good reason why the United 
States cannot play poker as well as Papado- 
poulos or why it cannot reassure the Greek 
people about its attitude toward the junta 
and its suppression of democracy. Instead, 
it lets persist in the mind of the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the Greeks—almost every- 
one but a handful of staunchly pro-Western 
sophisticates—that we cherish the colonels 
and support them to the hilt. 

It is hard to see any good reason why the 
American government has not officially and 
publicly expressed its outrage at the inde- 
cencies the junta commits against civil 
rights. Or why it has not shown—as it could, 
subtly but unmistakably to an audience as 
politically savvy as the Greeks—that it will 
support a democratic opposition movement 
as it develops in the society. The question is 
how long America can remain equivocal, at 
least in public, and still convince anyone that 
it is not in love with the junta, or that it is 
really using what weapons it has to push to- 
ward a democratic future for Greece. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION URGING SU- 
PREME COURT DECISION ON 
DESEGREGATION 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives 
that the U.S. Supreme Court convene at 
the earliest possible date in order to set- 
tle outstanding questions related to de- 
segregating the Nation’s public schools. 

When my antibusing amendment was 
unanimously adopted by the Congress 
and made a part of the Civil Rights Act 
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of 1964, I thought these questions had 
been settled. Recent court opinions, how- 
ever, make it evident that they were not. 
Under the circumstances, an immediate 
decision by the Nation's Highest Tribu- 
nal is essential. That is precisely what 
my resolution calls for. 

This is not a partisan proposal. It is 
not one that draws legal or other con- 
clusions. Its purpose is Simply to express 
our concern as a legislative body with 
the urgency of the questions presented 
to the Court in the Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg and other cases pending before it 
and our earnest hope that they will be 
expeditiously resolved. 

I am hopeful that my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle will support this 
effort. To that end, I am writing all 
Members to ask that, upon their return 
from the August recess, they join as co- 
sponsors of the following resolution of 
the House which I plan to reintroduce at 
that time: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas schoo! systems throughout the Na- 
tion are in a state of chaos and disruption 
as & result of conflicting decisions of lower 
Federal courts dealing with the desegrega- 
tion of the Nation's public schools, and 

Whereas school administrators and board 
members are without adequate guidelines for 
determining what is required to achieve 
unitary school systems, and 

Whereas the scope and coverage of legis- 
lative guidelines enacted by the Congress for 
ending discrimination in the Nation's public 
Schools have yet to be definitely determined, 
and 

Whereas 1t 1s imperative that these critical 
issues be settled in order that the Nation's 
public schools may effect an orderly transi- 
tion in the coming school year, Now, there- 
fore, be it: 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the United States 
Supreme Court should schedule a special 
term of court to consider desegregation cases 
presently pending before it in order that the 
Nation’s public school systems may be pro- 
vided with judicial guidelines for ending dis- 
crimination in public education. 


AIR FORCE MUSEUM—ONE OF 
OHIO’S TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the Christian Science Monitor recently 
included an article on the growing num- 
ber of tourist attractions within the 
State of Ohio. I am particularly proud 
of the mention given to the U.S. Air 
Force Museum at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base. It is an exceptionally fine 
attraction and one which draws more 
visitors each year than any other in the 
State. As the article points out it stands 
as the oldest and largest military avia- 
tion museum in the world, with a collec- 
tion of more than 8,000 planes and avi- 
ation-related items. 

Within the museum one can trace the 
development of military aviation from 
its rather unsophisticated first stirrings 
to the.most recent technological ad- 
vancement. Man's exacting struggle with 
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the various dimensions of military air- 
power is illuminated through numerous 
displays, exhibits, and ingeniously de- 
signed audiovisual presentations. One 
discovers an engineering history filled 
with both success and frustration. Sig- 
nificantly the visitor is also quick to 
realize that an inseparable connection 
exists between progress in military air- 
power and the evolution of the com- 
mercial aircraft industry in the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, man need no longer be 
content to simply gaze at the sky. His 
skill and machines have enabled him to 
become a part of it. Crisscrossing the 
continents, our planes have made dis- 
tances and barriers meaningless. Ever 
looking for new horizons we have 
reached the silent surface of the moon. 
These historic strides are the result of 
work which first began very near to 
where the Air Force Museum is located 
today. We in the Seventh District are 
proud of it for its preserves a very rich 
and important part of America's history. 
The article follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 4, 1970] 

Онто EAGER To Harvest TOURIST CROP—NEW 
ATTRACTIONS BLOSSOM THROUGHOUT BUCK- 
EYE STATE 

(By Ralph I, Hubley) 

CoLuMBUS, OHi0.—From the busy. shores 
of Lake Erie to a winding-river southern 
boundary, Ohio has developed powerful tour- 
ist attractions to pull the traveler off the 
Interstate highways which crisscross Buck- 
eyeland. 

Newest large attraction this year is Sea 
World of Ohio, a 50-acre marine life park on 
Geauga Lake near Aurora, between I-80 and 
I-90 in the northeastern part of the state. 

Similar to Sea World of San Diego where 
sea animals perform for trainers, the Ohio 
facility 1s more amazing in that the sea- 
water has to be manufactured on the grounds 
for these salt-water creatures. After the end 
of the season, Labor Day, the animals will 
be flown back to San Diego for the winter. 

For the admission price of $2.50 for adults 
and $1.25 for children, the visitor can see 
shows in two amphitheaters each seating 
2,500 persons. Besides these shows the visitor 
can picnic, fish for trout, stroll through a 
Japanese pavilion, and feed the animals. The 
parks facilities are still expanding with the 
addition of a lake-front stadium for water 
shows next year. 

Another growing endeavor in the. north- 
eastern part of the state is the Blossom Music 
Center now in its third season at Cuyahoga 
Falls near Akron. Somewhat like Tanglewood 
in western Massachusetts in program and ac- 
tivities, it is the summer home of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. The $6.6 million center is in 
a beautiful wooded and hilly area. 

Probably the largest attraction for chil- 
dren of all ages along the east-west super- 
highway is a Disneylike amusement park at 
Cedar Point, Sandusky. It is observing its 
100th anniversary on a peninsula sticking out 
into Lake Erie. 

Although visited by nearly 40,000 a day, the 
grounds and wide streets are kept in immac- 
ulate condition with buildings and equip- 
ment in tiptop shape. Besides the rides, free 
shows are given in two theaters throughout 
the day and evening. Also included in the 
park is a wide beach and picnic ground. 

Greatest drawing cards along I-75 which 
slashes down the western part of the state 
are the Air Force Museum near Dayton and 
the River Front Stadium 1n Cincinnati. 

Oldest and largest military aviation mu- 
seum in the world, the display northeast of 
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Dayton portrays the history of the United 
States Air Force in such a way as to interest 
allages. Nearly half of the aircraft and mis- 
siles have to be exhibited outdoors, so con- 
struction is under way on a new $6 million 
facility at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
to contain the collection of 8,000 planes and 
other items. 

The stadium, which seats 51,346 for base- 
ball and 55,000 for football, is still under- 
going construction on the press rooms, club 
facilities, and refreshment areas, although 
games are being played. The astroturf and 
million-dollar scoreboard are still much dis- 
cussed, 

A vigorous undertaking by the Greater 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has suc- 
ceeded in combining tours of the more than 
100 attractions in the Queen City with fund- 
raising efforts of clubs and organizations, 

It is called Cincinnati Excursions, and the 
chamber organizes group attendance at 
games in the stadium, symphony concerts, 
river cruises, and city tours, and insures a 
profit for the sponsoring organization. 

In this area can also be seen an outstand- 
ing example of state-park development. It is 
Heuston Woods State Park on Lake Acton 
near the Indiana border. It handled 2,118,000 
visitors last season. 

Low prices for excellent accommodations 
in a beautiful area account for its popu- 
larity, and reservations have to be made for 
the huge A-frame lodge a year in advance. 
This is one of 56 state parks being developed 
for Ohioans and other visitors. 

Besides the Air Force Museum and the 
Football Hal of Fame near Canton, unique 
to Ohio is the Warther Museum, located in 
Dover north of New Philadelphia, 

Termed a priceless work of art by the 
Smithsonian Institution, the collection of 56 
hand-carved, operating, miniature. locomo- 
tives displays the skill of Ernest Warther. 
An 84-year-old craftsman, he still carves in 
walnut, ivory, ebony, and pearl, and greets 
visitors personally. Even the most sophisti- 
cated travelers are impressed with this ex- 
hibit. 

It is well worth a special trip to see this 
small but well-presented museum and to 
stand in awe at such a talent. Not to be 
outdone, Mrs, Warther has an outstanding 
collection of buttons in a smaller building 
next door. 

And while in this area the visitor should 
not miss Ohio's first outdoor theater which 
presents the historical drama '"Trumpet in 
the Land" by playwright Paul Green nightly 
at Uhrichsville. It is in its premier season. 

Just west of New Philadelphia is Sugar- 
creek, called Little Switzerland. It's hard to 
miss with its Alpine architecture on store- 
fronts, a cheese factory, and a sausage plant. 
A Swiss festival is held here each year, 

The presence of Amish in the area is also 
obvious as black buggies, beards, and long 
gray dresses grace the town and roads. The 
weekly newspaper, the Budget, is published 
in Sugarcreek and serves Amish-Mennonite 
communities throughout the Americas. 

Here in Columbus may be found the new 
Ohio Historical Center on the fairgrounds, 
the Center for Science and Industry, the 
new Center for Tomorrow, and German Vil- 
lage for state and out-of-state visitors. 


YOUNG FIND FEWER JOBS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 
Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, as thousands 


of young Americans get ready to go back 
to college, thousands more are out look- 
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ing for work, And they are having much 
less success this year. 

Republican economic policies have re- 
sulted in tight money and a tighter job 
market. This has its effects on every 
segment of our population, but it has a 
particularly serious effect on young peo- 
ple who have completed their college 
education and find the opportunities to 
use that education limited. 

During the Nixon administration, more 
than 1% million people have been added 
to unemployed rolls. Last month, total 
unemployment reached 4% million, the 
highest in 5 years. A substantial num- 
ber of these are young people in the 20- 
to-24 age group. The unemployment rate 
for that group is 8.5 percent, as compared 
to the 5-percent rate for the total popu- 
lation. This means that thousands of 
young college graduates who went out to 
apply for jobs in June are still looking. 

The situation i. even worse for those 
young people who do not go to college. 
The jobless rate for 18- and 19-year-olds 
is 13.2 percent. For young males, it is 
slightly higher—13.6 percent. Added to 
the uncertainties of the draft, a young 
man now faces increased uncertainty in 
job opportunities. 

This is a high price to pay for Repub- 
lican mishandling o; the economy. 


HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the best editorials I have read in sup- 
port of the highway program is con- 
tained in the Evening Capital, Glen 
Burnie, Md., which I place in the RECORD 
today. I feel the Members should be 
aware of what some of the thinking is 
in other areas relative to the merits of 
the highway program. I commend it to 
the reading of all the Members. The arti- 
cle appears below: 

SHORT-CHANGING OUR ROADS SYSTEM 

America's interstate highway system “15 
the most substantial public works project 
ever undertaken in the history of civiliza- 
tion," Secretary of Transportation John A. 
Volpe told the 13th Biennial Highway Trans- 
portation Congress in Washington last 
spring. 

It is also one of the best things that ever 
happened to this or any other nation, the 
secretary went on. Americans will realize al- 
most $12 billion in savings by the time the 
system is completed, he predicted—benefits 
stemming from lower operating costs, time 
costs and convenience. 

The safety features of the superroads are 
alone worth the expense. When completed, 
the system will be saving close to 10,000 lives 
each year, said Volpe. In fact, for every five 
miles of highway built to interstate stand- 
ards, one life per year is saved, every year. 

“If there were no other reason to build 
the system,” he said, “this would be reason 
enough!” (The exclamation mark is his.) 

Volpe's inflation-conscious boss, however, 
appears in no hurry to complete the net- 
work, whose full name is the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate and Defense Highways. 

The Department of Transportation (DOT) 
has announced that $1.25 billion in federal 
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funds from the Highway Trust Fund would 
be released for the first quarter of fiscal year 
1971, which began on July 1. 

But earlier i£ had been expected that DOT 
would release more than $1.7 billion in high- 
way funds, including $460 million left over 
from last year. 

For the entire 1971 fiscal year, DOT re- 
portedly plans to release only $4.6 billion in 
Highway Trust Funds although Congress has 
authorized in excess of $5.4 billion. In fiscal 
1970, the states, which add another 10 per 
cent to the federal outlay in matching ex- 
penditures, received more than $5 billion 
from the trust fund. 

This slowdown in the commitment of road- 
building money has, inevitably, elicited ad- 
verse comment from the so-called highway 
lobby, which charges that the $460 million 
was withheld to help mask a deficit in the 
federal budget. 

Neither this sum, nor any part of the High- 
way Trust Fund, which comes chiefly from 
the federal tax on gasoline, can be used to 
reduce the national debt or finance job- 
training programs or low-cost housing. It is 
earmarked solely for highway construction 
and its retention in the public vaults merely 
helps to make the government's budget situ- 
ation look a little bit healthier on paper. 

When the 41,000-mile system (later raised 
to 42,500 miles) was launched on a “pay-as- 
you-build” basis under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration back in 1956, its total cost was 
estimated at $27.5 billion. It was supposed to 
be completed at the latest by 1972. 

As of last December 31, with some 30 per 
cent or nearly 13,000 miles of the network 
remaining to be built, and with 4 per cent of 
that not even advanced beyond the prelim- 
inary stage, $38.83 billion had already been 
spent. 

Inflation, which nobody engineered into 
the plans, gobbled up most of that $11 bil- 
lion-plus difference. 

Since much of the uncompleted mileage is 
in high-density urban areas, where right-of- 
way acquisition costs are the highest and 
getting higher, and since labor and materials 
costs are rising at something like 10 per cent 
& year, any unnecessary stretch-out of the 
project by holding Highway Trust Fund re- 
leases below what Congress has authorized 
and below what the fund is able to support 
may rightly be called à case of penny wise 
and pound foolish. 

And what about those lives that won't be 
saved because the roads that would have 
saved them won't be built this year? 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, on July 6 
of this year I introduced H.R. 18311, 
which is a bill designed to provide for ac- 
celerated retirement for air traffic con- 
trollers. 

The need for special consideration for 
these dedicated men is very obvious and 
I do not intend to attempt to make a case 
at this time for this bill. However, since 
the introduction of my bill, S. 3959 has 
been passed by the Senate and I am to- 
day introducing a second accelerated re- 
tirement bill for air traffic controllers, 
which is identical to the bill passed by 
the Senate. I do this in full support of 
the version finally passed by the Senate 
and in the hope that by so doing this bill 
can be expeditiously heard by the House 
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Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, considered and passed by the House, 
and signed into law by the President. 

In my judgment this хз an absolute 
must if we are to provide the means for 
safety for the hundreds of thousands who 
use the airways in this country and if we 
are going to simply be fair to the air 
traffic controllers who have for years 
done such a magnificent job for all of us. 


WHEN THE AMERICAN AIR FORCE 
VETERANS STOPPED THE BOL- 
SHEVIKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, August 11, I had the pleasure 
of addressing the Council of Polish 
Delegates, at their annual Polish Day 
picnic, at Kennywood Amusement Park 
in Pittsburgh. 

This always happy event was made 
even more so for me because of the op- 
portunity it gave me to meet and spend 
time with my many Polish constituents. 
This hardy, hardworking, serious-mind- 
ed people, has left its mark on the in- 
dustrial might of my city of Pittsburgh. 

Their contributions have been varied 
and many. 

One of their number, Joseph A. Bor- 
kowski, who is chairman of the Polish 
Historical Commission of Western Penn- 
sylvania, has prepared many articles 
and treaties on the role that Polish 
Americans have played in forging our 
great Nation. 

One of Mr. Borkowski's works has a 
different theme. He tells how a group 
of American flyers came to the aid of 
Poland in 1920 as it was about to be 
overwhelmed by the Russians. 

At this time, I would like to introduce 
Mr. Borkowski's article into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WHEN THE AMERICAN AIR FORCE VETERANS 
STOPPED THE BOLSHEVIKS 
(By Joseph A. Borkowski) 

The year 1970 marks the 50th anniversary 
of the participation of American Air Force 
volunteers in thwarting the inyading Bol- 
sheviks in their attempt to spread commu- 
nism in Western Europe. The communist 
threat increased with Red military suc- 
cesses in the Russo-Polish War (1919-1920) 
which developed out of conflicting terri- 
torial claims. The American Air Force volun- 
teers were an integral component of the 
Polish. Armed Forces and played an effec- 
tive role in halting the Bolshevik onslaught. 

As the Poles advanced toward Kiev, deep 
in Russian territory, their supply lines and 
defenses were thinned out and they became 
vulnerable to flank attacks. 

On May 1920 the Russian General Mikhail 
N. Tukhachevsky (1893-1937) began a 
counter offensive in the north and started a 
drive towards Warsaw. In the meantime, 
Semeon M. Budenny a very able Cossack 
cavalry leader struck at the Poles between 
Kiev and Lwow. Outnumbered and with 
their flanks threatened, the Poles started a 
methodical rear-guard action. 

The Polish Command was wary of Buden- 
ny's calvary; proven in battle against White 
Russian armies. They knew that unless 
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Budenny was stopped and defeated, regard- 
less of any success the Poles might have had 
against the rushing Tukhachevsky, the 
Polish front based on the Warsaw-Modlin 
line would have collapsed. This event may 
have possibly proven disastrous to the young, 
emerging Republic of Poland. 

To meet Budenny's rapid movements and 
locate his concentrations, the Poles sought 
the aid of the veterans of the American and 
Allied Air Forces, particularly those who 
saw service with the Lafayette Escadrille. 

The initial attempt to enlist the Amer- 
icans was made in Paris by Captain Merion 
C. Cooper who while on social service duty 
with the Poles saw the need of the Polish 
Armed Forces for an air force. 

The first contingent to enroll consisted of 
the following American Air Force veterans: 

Captain Merion C. Cooper; Major Cedric E. 
Fauntleroy; Lieutenant George M. Crawford; 
Lieutenant Kenneth O. Shrewsbury; Edward 
C. Corsi; and Lieutenant Carl H. Clark. 

To further the enlistment drive in the 
United States, Major Paul Baer, a distin- 
guished member of the Lafayette Escadrille, 
at the behest of Prime Minister Ignacy Jan 
Paderewski, was sent to the United States 
for recruiting purposes. The enlistment office 
was located at the Flying Club, New York 
City. 

The roster of the Americans enlisted in 
the Polish cause, 1919—1921 included the fol- 
lowing members ої the Kosciuszko Squadron 
(7th) of the Polish Air Force, May 1921: 

Colonel Cedric E. Fauntleroy, V.M.C. Va. 
of Missisippi and veteran of French and 
American Air Services (see note #1). 

Lt. Colonel Merian C. Cooper, V.M.C. Va. 
of Florida, American Air Force; 

Major George M. Crawford, V.M.C. Va. of 
Delaware, AAF; 

#Captain Arthur H. Kelly, Virginia, AAF; 

# Captain T. V. McCallum, Canada, British 
R.F.C.; 

Captain Edward C. Corsi, V.M. Brooklyn, 
N.Y. French Air Service; 

1st. Lieut. Elliot W. Chess, V.M.C. Va. Texas 
AAP.; 

lst: Lieut. Carl Н. Clark, У.М: Oklahoma, 
French Air Service; 

ist. Lieut. Earl F. Evans, Texas, AAF; 

ist. Lieut. Thomas H. Garlick, New York, 
British R.F.C.; 

# ist. Lieut. Edmund Р, Graves, Massachu- 
setts, British R.F.C.; 

ist. Lieut. J. Inglis Maitland, Michigan, 
British R.F.C.; 

ist. Lieut. Kenneth M. Murray, New York, 
ААР; 

1st. Lieut. E. Н. Noble, V.M. Massachusetts, 


1st. Lieut. H. C. Rorison, V.M., North Caro- 
lina, AAF; 

1st. Lieut. K. O. Shrewsbury, V.M. W. Va. & 
New York, AAF; 

ist. Lieut. John C. Speaks, D.F.C.; Ohio, 
British R.F.C.; 

Others who served in the Polish Air Force 
included the following: 

Major Paul Baer; Major Bruse M. Mohler; 
Lt. C. E. Harp; Lt. D. W. Hughes; Lt.- A. 
Koslanding; Lt. R. T. McFarland; Lt. ...... 
McGehee and Captain Joseph C. Sterling. 

In addition to the above American roster 
there was M. H. Winkler English of the Brit- 
ish Air Force and Captain G. G. Chisholm, a 
Canadian and veteran of the Canadian Air 
Force. 

Colonel Cedric E. Fauntleroy was the first 
American Air Force Pilot to be recruited. He 
had more than 4,000 flights for the АЕР. 
and at one time served with the famed Rick- 
enbacker's, "Hat in the Ring Squadron." 

All the enlistees were incorporated as a 
fighting unit of the Polish Armed Forces and 
were given the same rank that they held in 
their original fighting outfits and received 
the same pay as their counterparts in the 
Polish Air Force which amounted to $6.00 
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per month. Maj. Cedric E. Fauntleroy who 
was subsequently named the commander of 
the Kosciuszko Squadron and spoke for the 
American volunteers, stated that, “although 
enlistees underwent many hardships, they 
came to Poland as soldiers of adventure.” 

A typical member of the Kosciuszko Squad- 
ron was Captain Harmon Rorison of Wil- 
mington, N.C. who actually travelled 6,000 
miles and accepted a rank of a lieutenant to 
fight the Reds for a pittance. Captain Rori- 
son distinguished himself time and time 
again in reconissance and straffing missions 
against Bolshevik forces. At one time he was 
downed making one of his daring approaches 
on enemy positions and was missing for seven 
days but only to return to continue fighting 
until the end of Polish-Russian War. 

Another outstanding fighter pilot was Lt. 
George M. Crawford who at times seemed 
reckless and irresponsible in attacking the 
enemy as far as the Poles were concerned, 
but was most effective in destroying mas- 
sive concentrations and steamboats loaded 
with Bolsheviks, which attempted to out- 
flank the Poles. On several occasions he was 
successful in sinking river troop ships, some- 
times inflicting total losses. One would cite 
similar examples of others upon whom 
Polish land forces depended to locate the 
enemy and its movements. 

The Kosciuszko Squadron proved a very 
effective force in countering Budenny’s 
threat to Polish land forces and the Polish 
right flank. The collapse of the same and 
Budenny’s penetration and capture of Mod- 
lin would erase all Polish defenses against 
the approaching Bolshevik land forces to 
Warsaw. 

A New York Times correspondent, on Au- 
gust 28th, 1920 wrote this about the Ameri- 
can Pilots, “The Kosciuszko aerial squadron 
is playing an important part in the defense 
of Lemberg (Lwow). The smaller machines 
being used repeatedly for attacking the 
cavalry under General Budenny, Bolshevik 
commander. The pilots are making four or 
six flights some days and have been cited 
twice by the General Staff within a week. 

“Prisoners report that the morale of the 
troops under Budenny is being shattered by 
the effective work of the aviators under 
Major Fauntleroy.” 

It was hard work. Further, it was all out- 
doors in a land where winters are hard and 
long. Despite this and many other hard- 
ships, there were more applicants than va- 
cancles in the volunteer force. It can be 
truly said that the American members of 
the Kosciuszko Squadron have repaid the 
debt to Kosciuszko, Pulaski and others who 
fought in the American Revolutionary War. 
Above all they upheld the reputation of the 
fighting qualities of the American Soldier 
who willingly sacrifices to preserve democ- 
racy. 

The Polish Falcons of America District 
IV will commemorate the American Pilots’ 
contributions to the Polish cause on Sun- 
day, September 6, 1970 at West View Park 
with appropriate ceremonies. Тһе; Polish 
Falcons will also honor the surviving vet- 
erans of the Polish “Blue” Army. viz: Gus- 
tave Pieprzay, National Physical Director of 
Polish Falcons; John Lewandowski and 
Jacob Ryzowics. 


NARCOTICS 


HON. ALLARD K. LOWENSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 
Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 


late Senator Robert F. Kennedy once 
distinguished between two kinds of vio- 
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lence. On the one hand, he said, there 
is the violence of the assassin, the ter- 
rorist, or the mob—forms of violence 
with which we are all too tragically 
familiar. On the other there is “the 
violence of institutions: indifference and 
inaction and slow decay.” This second 
form of violence, Senator Kennedy said, 
is “slower but just as deadly, destructive 
as the shot or the bomb in the night.” 

Narcotics addiction is a manifestation 
of this "second kind of violence," a mani- 
festation which in the past few years has 
surged into one of the graver social prob- 
lems facing our country. Some 200,000 
Americans are currently maimed by nar- 
cotics addiction, four times as many as 
have been killed in Vietnam. 

About 54 percent of those persons live 
in the State of New York, more than 90,- 
000 of them in New York City. According 
to the New York State Narcotics Addic- 
tion Contro] Commission, two of every 
100 persons in New York City between 
the ages of 15 and 44 are addicted to an 
opiate drug. 

Dr. Robert I. Dupont, Director of the 
Narcotics Treatment Administration in 
Washington, D.C., estimates that on the 
average, each of the District of Colum- 
bia's 10,000 addicts spends $50 per day 
to sustain his habit. That works out to 
$15 million a month for narcotics in the 
Nation's Capital alone. Is it any wonder, 
then, that criminal activity soars in order 
for addicts to obtain money in such large 
sums to maintain their habits? 

It has become fashionable to decry 
drug addiction, but our inaction betrays 
us, For example in Nassau County, which 
is not exactly what one would call a de- 
prived ghetto area, there were an esti- 
mated 10,000 addicts at the beginning of 
1970—and treatment facilities for 680, 
including those treated in jail. Certainly 
these facilities are a fine result of con- 
cerned public officials and private citi- 
zens, but their inadequacy reflects the 
financial strapping of local and county 
governments. It is clear that municipal 
and State authorities do not have access 
to sufficient resources to control, let alone 
eradicate, the growing problem of addic- 
tion. Yet today no Federal support pro- 
gram exists to assist local authorities in 
the treatment of addicts. 

It is time to recognize that the elim- 
ination of drug addition is highly urgent, 
not only in terms of reclaiming wasted 
human potential but also in terms of 
eliminating perhaps the major cause of 
violent and assaultive street crime. Not 
only must we commit the necessary re- 
sources to establishing a system of re- 
habilitation. and prevention programs, 
but we must also provide sufficient facili- 
ties for detoxification and rehabilitation 
for every addict who seeks such assist- 
ance. 

There has been a tendency in the past 
to meet public outrage against nar- 
cotics with strong laws and insipid en- 
forcement. This approach does little 
more than breed contempt for law. 

The latest examples of this approach 
are “preventive detention" and “по- 
knock searches," two proposals now tout- 
ed by some as legislative panaceas for 
the drug addiction problem. They are, in 
point of fact, next to useless in the en- 
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forcement of narcotics laws and danger- 
ous encrcachments on individual free- 
donis. Preventive detention would permit 
the courts to keep certain suspects in jail 
until their trials—the same jails which 
have been repeatedly upbraided as hot- 
beds of the drug traffic. Incarcerating ad- 
dicts in such prisons is like locking brer 
rabbit in the brier patch. No-knock 
search warrants would permit police to 
enter houses unannounced in order to 
prevent suspects from destroying evi- 
dence—as officers have done in practice 
for years with no significant effect on 
drug abuse. The present practice of per- 
mitting no-knock entries under extraor- 
dinary circumstances should not be ex- 
panded into a routine police procedure— 
а procedure which wil do far more to 
discourage respect for law and lawmen 
than to discourage drug use. 

Legislating away everyone's rights and 
liberties will stop neither the drug traffic 
nor narcotics addiction. Provision of the 
resources to enforce just laws will. Slicing 
up the Bill of Rights is no substitute for 
providing the men, money, and material 
to do the job. 

It is time to take a more discriminat- 
ing look at the whole drug problem. One 
reason the problem has grown to the 
proportions it has may well be a tend- 
ency to oversimplify and overgeneralize 
in discussing it. For instance, there is a 
tendency to talk about narcotics addic- 
tion and drug abuse, when in reality 
they are two different problems. Heroin 
addiction in the ghetto is a far cry from 
barbiturate and tranquilizer abuse in the 
suburbs, and while both are serious and 
urgent problems involving the use of 
pharmaceuticals, each demand a vastly 
different approach. 

For many years the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics warned young people that mari- 
huana was as physically dangerous as 
heroin when in fact it уал not. The tragic 
result was that the Burea" suffered a 
total loss of credibility with millions of 
young men and women, and that its 
warnings concerning the opiates and the 
amphetamines went unheeded by thou- 
sands of them. Mythology and old wives' 
tales no longer provide sufficient facts on 
which to base & national drug policy. The 
same sort of subtle and critical distinc- 
tions demanded in laboratory investiga- 
tions of drugs should be demanded of in- 
quiries into the social and legal aspects of 
the problem. 

Just as it has become fashionable to 
decry drug addiction, it has become 
equally fashionable to demand further 
study of the drug problem. Again, how- 
ever, the fashion is to demand much and 
do little. For example, those favoring re- 
form of the marihuana laws have for 5 
years and more been told more research 
is needed. They, and concerned citizens 
everywhere, may now appropriately ask 
“Why has not that research been done?" 
Drug arrests in the State of California 
alone are approaching the six-figure 
mark. It is outrageous and intolerable 
that the scientific inquiries everyone 
from the President on down agrees are 
desperately needed still are not underway. 
Drug research has suffered in the past 
from economy cuts, but this is & dan- 
gerous and terrible false economy. It is 
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roughly akin to leaving the skull and 
crossbones off a bottle of poison in order 
to save the cost of printing the warning 
label. Obviously a massive scientific in- 
vestigation into all aspects of the drug 
problem is long overdue. 

Certain legislation I have joined in 
sponsoring in the House of Representa- 
tives could be highly useful in solving 
the drug. problem. H.R. 13785 provides 
for a comprehensive program combating 
narcotics addiction and drug abuse. H.R. 
17350 would establish the administrative 
structure for an all-out Federal attack 
on the problem. H.R. 13786 would estab- 
lish a Commission on Marihuana to con- 
duct a comprehensive investigation of 
that drug and the problems associated 
with its widespread use. 

These measures if passed into law will 
not signal the end of the narcotics prob- 
lem in the United States, nor even the 
beginning of the end. But they will signal 
a beginning, and that beginning is long 
overdue. 


FARMWORKERS NEED FEDERAL 
PROTECTION 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, on August 5 
our colleague from Illinois (Mr. Mrxva) 
and I offered an amendment to the farm 
subsidy bill. That amendment provided 
that any farmer receiving payments of 
over $5,000 in farm subsidies would be 
required to certify that he is in compli- 
ance with all applicable Federal, State, 
and local employee health and safety 
laws. The amendment was defeated by a 
vote of 37 to 58. 

The enormous need not only for that 
amendment but for additional legislation 
which would protect all farmworkers 
and provide at least minimum sanitary 
and physical conditions for them and 
their families was demonstrated on Au- 
gust 7, 1970, in the State of New Jersey. 
I am annexing the article reporting this 
incident affecting the farmworkers in 
New Jersey which appeared in the New 
York Times of August 8, 1970. I hasten to 
add that New Jersey is not singular in 
this area and that many other States 
have woefully failed in providing protec- 
tion for farmworkers. 

We should not and must not turn our 
backs in providing help for large num- 
bers of our citizens in need of Federal 
protection. I urge the Agriculture Com- 
mittee to give attention now to the plight 
of farmworkers and provide legislation 
guaranteeing decent protection for their 
health and safety. 

The article follows: 

Two Poverty AIDES SEIZED AT JERSEY 
MIGRANTS’ CAMP 
(By Ronald Sullivan) 

BRIDGETON, N.J.— Two antipoverty officials, 
& lawyer and a caseworker, were arrested 
today on trespass charges after they refused 
an order to leave a migrant farmworkers 
camp that they were trying to inspect. 

The incident followed what antipoverty 
officials termed a summer of threats and in- 
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timidations by farmers to keep them from 
assisting the thousands of black and Puerto 
Rican migratory farm workers who pick New 
Jersey's vegetable crop. 

This reporter, who had accompanied the 
two officials, also was arrested by the state 
police on a trespass charge after being as- 
saulted by a farmer who said that “even 
President Nixon" would not be allowed to see 
the conditions in the migrant camp he main- 
tained near here. 

The farmer, Morris Tedesco, lunged at the 
reporter, striking a camera against his face. 

“I'll smash you for this, I'm going to get . 
you for this," Mr. Tedesco said. “This is my 
property. You can't come in here looking 
around." 

The two antipoverty officials arrested with 
the reporter were Peter K. Shack, a Camden 
County Legal Services, Inc. attorney, and 
Frank Tejeras, a caseworker. Al] three were 
taken to the Upper Deerfield Municipal Hall 
and later released on their own recognizance 
pending a hearing Monday. 

Joseph Paresi, who owns fields of tomatoes 
nearby, warned several visitors that the 
farmers would resort to violence as, he said, 
the black civil rights movement had. He 
said that at least 95 per cent of the other 
farmers here in Cumberland County and in 
nearby Salem and Gloucester Counties 
agreed with him. 


PREDICTS MORE VIOLENCE 


“This violence is going to snowball,” he 
said. He also said that he sometimes felt 
that either Hitler. or Stalin would have 
known how to deal with the migratory farm 
workers In the сатр he. maintains about 
200 yards from his home. 

Max Rothman, the head of the Camden 
County Legal Services, a Federally funded 
antipoverty organization that is providing 
free legal services to migrant farm workers 
here, said today that his staff attorneys were 
being repeatedly threatened and intimidated 
by farmers who refused to allow anyone into 
the camps on their farms. 

Big no-trespassing signs have been sprout- 
ing in the South Jersey farming region. A 
number of Federal and state antipoverty, 
health and education officials have told of 
being. run out of camps by gun-wielding 
farmers. 

Mr. Rothman said he was threatened by 
& farmer carrying à heavy crow bar when he 
attempted to visit & black migrant camp 
just south of here. 

The State Department of Community Af- 
fairs in Trenton is seeking legislation to 
guarantee antipoverty officials and other 
qualified persons seeking to assist migrant 
laborers easy access to their camps. In a 
brief filed with the department, Mr. Roth- 
man charged that the farmers were using 
the state’s trespassing law to prevent them- 
selves from being ordered to make costly 
improvements. 

Today's arrests, according the antipoverty 
lawyers, set the stage for state and federal 
court test of the constitutionality of the 
trespass law. 

The lawyers contend that it violates a 
constitutional right of migrants to have easy 
access. to the outside world. 


REPORTS OF BEATINGS 


“The farm workers themselves are the real 
victims of the law," said Mr. Rothman. "They 
are not only deprived of their basic, human 
dignity and the fundamental right to have 
visitors of their choice, but they are also 
deprived of the full benefit of Federal pro- 
grams aimed &t helping them uplift them- 
Selves from the squalor and deprivation of 
the camps in which they live.” 

Other Federal officials said that the farm- 
ers were also using the trespass law against 
the workers themselves by isolating one 
camp from another so that any wage or liy- 
ing improvements were kept secret and by- 
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using the camp isolation as a 
weapon to maintain tight control. 

Mr. Rothman's office has handled numer- 
ous reports of farm workers’ being driven 
&way without pay and beaten for acts of de- 
flance, 

Four years ago, farmers here drove Federal 
VISTA volunteer workers from the camps, 
accusing the volunteers of stirring up Ne- 
groes and helping a drive that summer to 
organize them into a labor union. 

The initial controversy and subsequent 
reports of squalor and unlawful working 
conditions led to a package of reform legis- 
lation in 1967 that was intended to improve 
camp conditions and guarantee migrants a 
$1.50 minimum wage. 

But the squalor remains in many of the 
camps here. 

Although State law requires farmers to 
provide flush toilets in their camps, the 
only sanitary facility for the 30 or so Puerto 
Rican migrants at the Tedesco camp was А 
privy that was crawling with flies. 

Seven men slept in one room in which the 
screens were torn. There were no sheets or 
mattress covers, as required by law. 

Mr. Shack, a former Peace Corps volunteer, 
was at the camp to investigate a report from 
Ramon Cruz, a 19-year-old migrant who said 
he suffered a cut on his hand while work- 
ing in the field last month and, unable to 
work since then, had received no wages. 

Mr. Tejeras went to the camp to pick up 
Tofio Rivera, a 36-year-old migrant whose 
face was recently slashed and who had to be 
returned to the hospital to have the stitches 
removed. 

Mr. Shack and Mr. Tejeras were arrested 
after Mr. Tedesco refused to let them into the 
camp and after both men had asked to re- 
main there until the two migrants—who 
were not there—returned. 


$17.70 A WEEK FOR TWO 


At another camp, Mrs. Florenzia Lorenzo, a 
86-year-old mother with 10 children, showed 
the pay stubs for herself and her husband, 
The slips showed that the Lorenzos made 
$17.70—with 95 cents deducted for Social Se- 
curity—for a week’s work. 

The 12 Lorenzos slept in one small room, 
with bed space for eight of them. Their 
clothes were kept in an abandoned refrigera- 
tor. 

On days when there was no food, Mrs. 
Lorenzo said, she went into the fields and 
took vegetables which she boiled for her 
children. 

For three days this week, she said, the camp 
had no running water. 

A. J. Rosena, the acting chief of the State 
Migrant Labor Bureau, which is responsible 
for making sure that living and working 
conditions for the state’s 20,000 seasonal mi- 
grants are lawfully maintained, contended 
that conditions in the 1,200 camps “were 

great” this summer. 

4 Mr. Rosena said the farmers were probably 
concerned that the present trepass contro- 
versy would lead to further attempts to 
unionize the farm workers. He said he shared 
many of the farmers' misgivings over farm 
worker unionization efforts. 


“chilling” 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 
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Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


VALUABLE INFORMATION ON BOMB- 
INGS AND TERRORISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in 
March of this year, to help cope with 
the increasing use of bombings as ter- 
roristic acts of violence, I cosponsored 
H.R. 16699 which proposes to strengthen 
the laws concerning illegal use, transpor- 
tation, or possession of explosives and 
their related penalties. Later, on July 21, 
I joined a number of my colleagues in in- 
troducing H.R. 18573, which would reg- 
ulate the importation, manufacture, dis- 
tribution, storage, and possession of ex- 
plosives, blasting agents, and detonators, 
among other purposes. 

The urgent need for legislation of this 
type was graphically and frighteningly 
illustrated in hearings recently held by 
the Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations under the chair- 
manship of Senator JoHN McCLELLAN. 
Statements were received by the subcom- 
mittee from representatives of the 
Treasury Department, Post Office, Jus- 
tice, General Services Administration, 
and the U.S. Army at the Federal level. 
Also included was testimony from the 
Police commissioner of New York City, 
the chief deputy attorney general of the 
State of California, deputy director of 
the Tactical Command of the Puerto Rico 
Police Department, the executive direc- 
tor of the Illinois Crime Investigating 
Commission, the attorney general of the 
State of Iowa. Needless to say, their com- 
bined contributions provided valuable 
and topical information on this most 
pressing issue. In addition, three staff 
studies by the subcommittee on bomb- 
ings, terroristic attacks against police fa- 
cilities and personnel, and thefts of dy- 
namite and other explosive materials in 
the United States were made available to 
the public. Unfortunately, at least in the 
Washington area, the hearings did not 
receive the press coverage they deserved. 

For instance, I learned that in my 
home State of Ohio, from January 1, 
1969 through April 15, 1970, 28 explo- 
sive bombings and 105 incendiary bomb- 
ings took place, with an additional 67 
bombings, unclassified as to type, re- 
ported by police, for a total of 200. Add 
to this 62 attempted bombings and 1,767 
bombing threats and the people of Ohio 
get a clear picture as to the extent of this 
type of terrorism. 

Fortunately, this wealth of informa- 
tion compiled by the subcommittee will 
be shortly available for interested offi- 
cials and the public at large. 

The hearings were supplemented by 
displays of “do it yourself” literature dis- 
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seminated in the United States by vari- 
ous sources plus the foreign origin of 
some of this terroristic material. 

When one considers the increase in 
bombings, the increase in instructional 
bombing material and the increase in 
violence-prone groups in the Nation, one 
begins to appreciate the enormity of the 
issue. These three aspects were covered 
quite adequately by Philip R. Manuel, 
staff investigator for the subcommittee 
in his testimony during the hearings. 

In order to alert the American public 
as to the serious nature and scope of ter- 
roristic bombings throughout the coun- 
try, I include the testimony of Mr. 
Manuel in the Recorp at this point: 
STATEMENT OF PHILIP R. MANUEL, INVESTI- 

GATOR, PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON IN- 

VESTIGATIONS 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Philip R. 
Manuel. I have been an investigator on the 
Subcommittee's staff since March 1, 1968. I 
have had approximately ten years experience 
in the field of investigations. 

As a part of this investigation of bombing 
and terrorism, the staff has prepared three 
separate studies which relate to: (1) Bomb- 
ings, both explosive and incendiary, and at- 
tempted bombings; (2) Thefts of explosives; 
and (3) Terroristic attacks and assaults on 
law enforcement facilities and personnel. 


BOMBINGS AND ATTEMPTS 


The first study I introduce is a chronolog- 
ical list of some bombings and bombing at- 
tempts during the period January 1, 1969 
through July 9, 1970. It was compiled by re- 
search of public source material, news clips, 
and coordination with major law enforcement 
agencies. 

This study does not list every bombing or 
attempt in the United States during this pe- 
riod. Our intention in this study was rather 
to collect and isolate readily available in- 
formation on bombing incidents, thereby 
giving the Subcommittee and the Congress 
& cross-section or profile of the scope of the 
problem including the nature, pattern and 
escalation of cases involving misuse of de- 
structive devices. However incomplete it may 
be, I believe the study represents the first de- 
talled composite work on the subject. At the 
start of this investigation, we quickly learned 
that no source—either Federal or local gov- 
ernment or private institution—had this 
type of information available. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this first staff study, 
prepared under my direction and the overall 
supervision of General Counsel Adlerman, 
as an exhibit in these hearings. 

Schedule A of the study summarizes the 
statistical totals by month, year and cate- 
gory. Schedule B breaks down the targets of 
bombings and attempts into specific cate- 
gories. 

We recorded on Schedule A a total of 1,188 
bombings and attempts for 1969 and for 1970 
through July 9, including 599 explosive 
bombings, 453 incendiary bombings and 136 
attempts to bomb. 

For 1969 we recorded a total of 602 bomb- 
ings and attempts, including 298 explosive 
bombings, 243 incendiaries and 61 attempted 
bombings. For the 190-day period from 
January 1 to July 9, 1970, we recorded 586 
bombings and attempts, including 301 ex- 
plosive bombings, 210 incendiary bombings 
and 75 attempts. 

When we started this study, we expected 
to document an average of at least one in- 
cident per day. Our average on completion 
of the study shows 1.6 per day for calendar 
year 1969 and a startling 3.1 per day for 190 
days in 1970, for a combined average of 2.1 
per day for the 18-month period, That figure 
doubles our original expectation, even though 
it includes only approximately 20% of total 
bombings and attempts reported to the Sub- 
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committee by the Treasury Department as 
а result of their nationwide survey made at 
our request. 

Schedule B shows that from January 1, 
1969 to July 9, 1970, the targets of these 
1,188 bombing attacks included: 

Seven foreign embassies and consulates, 
all in 1970. 

One hundred six bombing attacks on Fed- 
eral Government property, including Selec- 
tive Service Offices and ROTC facilities. 

One hundred twenty-six attacks on State 
and Municipal Government property. 

One hundred fifty-one attacks on indus- 
trial facilities, public utilities and railroads 

Two hundred fifty-three bombings in pri- 
vate homes and against personal] property 
such as automobiles; in this category we also 
recorded 16 separate incidents of teenagers 
injured while constructing homemade bombs. 

Two hundred twenty-eight bombings 
against schools and colleges, 145 of which oc- 
curred at colleges, 71 at high schools and 5 
at elementary schools. Approximately !4 of 
these bombings occurred in high schools and 
elementary schools, indicating that teen- 
agers and even younger children are taught 
how to use explosives and incendiaries and 
indeed are using them. 

Thirty-two bombing attacks were directed 
at churches and synagogues. 

All of these bombing incidents are re- 
corded by date, place and brief description, 
in the body of study. 


THEFTS OF EXPLOSIVES 


The second staff study is a chronological 
list of some thefts of dynamite and other ex- 
plosive materials in the United States from 
January 1, 1969 to May 30, 1970. The study 
was complled from pertinent public source 
material, news clips, and from reports of 
such thefts by manufacturers to the Insti- 
tute of Makers of Explosives in New York 
City. Those manufacturers who belong to the 
Institute regularly report thefts from their 
magazines and from contractors and cus- 
tomers. We do not intend to convey the im- 
pression that we have included here all thefts 
which occurred during this period. However, 
from available information, this study rep- 
resents a profile of the nature, frequency and 
type of thefts.” 

Mr. Chairman, I offer the second staff 
study as an exhibit. 

In the study, we have documented by date, 
location and description a total of 87 sep- 
arate thefts involving 31,370 pounds of dy- 
namite and other explosives, 94,018 blasting 
caps and 101,540 feet of detonating cord and 
fuse wire. 

The documented ‚thefts of 31,370 pounds, 
or approximately 16 tons, of explosives clear- 
ly points to a lack of security in the storage 
of this dangerous material. In the past, con- 
tractors and other users of explosives gen- 
erally have stored supplies of dynamite in 
remote areas, mostly in primitive storage 
shacks without adequate security. The study 
also contains details of thefts of explosives 
from military installations, as reported in 
the press. Most of these thefts, however, are 
not made public, but are reported through 
military channels. Last week we had testi- 
mony from the Chief Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral of California who told the Subcommittee 
about the alarming frequency of thefts of 
arms, ammunition, grenades and explosives 
from military installations in that State. 
Following my testimony this morning, the 
Subcommittee will hear from a Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of the Department of the 
Army who will be accompanied by officers 
from the other armed services. Among other 
matters, they will testify about the problem 
of thefts of destructive material from mili- 
tary installations. 


TERRORISTIC ATTACKS AGAINST POLICE 


The third staff study, which I believe is 
also the first of its kind to be made public, 
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is a chronological compilation by state of 
terroristic attacks, including bombings, both 
explosive and incendiary, sniping and am- 
bushes directed against police and other law 
enforcement personnel and their facilities 
during the years 1968, 1969, and through 
July 1, 1970. 

In preparing this document we received 
information from Federal and local law en- 
forcement agencies. We sought to eliminate 
from this study any deaths and injuries to 
police officers which related to customary 
police duty. We included only terrorist-type 
acts. 

I offer this third staff study as an exhibit. 
In summary, we recorded a total of 359 sep- 
arate attacks on police, including 40 explo- 
sive bombings, 27 incendiary attacks, 14 
bombing attempts, 216 ambushes and snip- 
ings, and 62 cases in which officers were in- 
jured attempting to quell riots, disturbances 
and demonstrations. 

These 359 attacks resulted in 23 deaths of 
police officers, and 326 injuries to police 
Officers. 

The State of California ranked first in 
total attacks with 70 recorded cases, fol- 
lowed by Illinois with 60 and New York and 
Florida with 22 each. 

Mr. Chairman, we also have investigated 
printed matter of the “do it yourself" type, 
which tells people how to make bombs and 
how to conduct sabotage and guerrilla war- 
fare. 

Last June, the Subcommittee held hear- 
ings on four extremist organizations: Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society; the Black 
Panther Party; the Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee, and the Republic of 
New Africa. Testimony in those hearings dis- 
closed that these organizations possessed and 
distributed such printed material on bomb- 
making. 

In my prépared statement, I have de- 
Scribed certain of those publications which 
we had available in June of 1969 and which 
were then made exhibits in our hearings. 

During this investigation we have done 
considerably more work in this field, and my 
statement now explains the results of that 
work. 

I wish to discuss the results of the Sub- 
committee's investigation concerning the na- 
ture, sources and distribution of printed mat- 
ter of the “do it yourself” variety which 
instructs individuals either by diagram or 
step-by-step directions in the making of ex- 
plosive and incendiary devices. Also included 
is printed matter which advocates the neces- 
sity or desirability of active sabotage terror- 
ism and guerrilla warfare in this country. 

By way of introduction to this subject it 
should be noted that during the period June 
16 to June 30, 1969, this Subcommittee held 
public hearings into the activities of four 
separate extremist organizations; namely, 
the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), 
the Black Panther Party (BPP), the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC) and the Republic of New Africa 
(RNA). 

Testimony and exhibits in the hearing 
record show conclusively that members of 
these organizations have distributed or 
caused to be distributed books, pamphlets, 
newspapers or similar documents containing 
detailed instructions and diagrams on the 
making of incendiaries and explosives rang- 
ing from simple Molotov cocktails to very so- 
phisticated bombs made of nitroglycerine 
and other highly volatile substances, 

More than 20 such documents and publica- 
tions were introduced as evidence. However, 
they were not printed in the hearing record. 
In light of recent events involving the use of 
bombs, & short review of the more pertinent 
exhibits may offer perspective which would 
aid in preparing remedial legislation. 

Exhibit #269 contains a document en- 
titled, “Mechanical Methods of Sabotage” 
which was distributed at the October 1968 
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convention of SDS in Boulder, Colorado, and 
a document entitled, “What We Must Do 
Now—An Argument for Sabotage as the Next 
Logical Step Towards Obstruction and Dis- 
ruption of the U.S. War Machine,” which was 
printed in Toronto, Canada, for distribution 
in the U.S, to various anti-war groups, in- 
cluding the SDS. Testimony established that 
SDS members distributed this document and 
discussed its contents at their meetings. 

The document ‘Mechanical Methods of 
Sabotage” gives detailed instructions on 
making all types of incendiaries and explo- 
sives, plus instructions on when they can be 
used by revolutionary groups and what re- 
sults can be expected. Most of the bombs and 
incendiaries described in this booklet can be 
made by the potential bombmaker from ma- 
terials easily obtained. Diagrams give step- 
by-step instructions for making these weap- 
ons. 

The second pamphlet “What We Must Do 
Now" urged the use of incendiary devices to 
immobilize local draft boards, ROTC build- 
ings, other Government agencies, and war in- 
dustries. The pamphlet contains detailed in- 
structions for making incendiary devices. It 
emphasized the necessity for clandestine at- 
tacks and urges that only two or three per- 
sons know about any sabotage plan, in order 
to preclude compromise, After this pamphlet 
on sabotage was circulated, a wave of as- 
saults with firebombs was, in fact, made 
against campus ROTC facilities and some Se- 
lective Service Board offices across the coun- 


Many exhibits were introduced to show 
that the Black Panther Party has issued in- 
struction sheets and pamphlets on the mak- 
ing of destructive incendiaries and explosives, 
including but not limited to Exhibit #333 
entitled, "Firebombs." This document gives 
step-by-step instructions for assembling de- 
structive devices from easily obtainable ma- 
terial. It was distributed by the BPP at their 
November 1968 “retreat” held in Oakland, 
California. A very similar instruction sheet 
was printed in the Black Panther newspaper 
of Saturday, November 16, 1968, on page 22, 
entitled, “Grenades and Bombs: Anti-Prop- 
erty and Anti-Personnel.” The Black Panther 
newspaper had an estimated circulation at 
that time of 45,000 copies, distributed all over 
the country. While the newspaper itself does 
not in so many words advocate the use of 
the bombs it describes, the danger of putting 
such information in the hands of persons in- 
doctrinated by Black Panther propaganda is 
clear. 

Exhibit #408-c of our hearings is a dia- 
gram on how to make a bomb and a timing 
device. It was found in the boot of Mid-west 
SNCC Director Charles Koen after his arrest 
by the St. Louis Police Department on Sep- 
tember 4, 1968. A comparison of the diagram 
and instructions with the description given 
by the FBI of the explosive device which 
killed SNCC members Ralph Featherstone 
and William Payne just before the trial in 
Maryland of former Chairman H. Rap Brown, 
indicates that this type of weapon has been 
known to SNCC members for a long time. 

Evidence also showed that basically the 
same type of bomb making instructions, 
complete with diagrams, can be obtained 
easily from certain mail-order houses. For 
example, a police official from Jersey City 
testified that Black Panther members in his 
area were instructed to orden books on mak- 
ing bombs, both explosive and incendiary, 
from a mail-order firm called Panther Pub- 
lications, Inc., in Boulder, Colorado. Among 
the books that one could order from Panther 
Publications were numerous U.S. Army Field 
and Technical Manuals, used for training by 
the U.S. Army. 

We considered it important in this cur- 
rent investigation on bombing and terrorism 
in the United States to determine more fully 
the sources, nature and distribution of this 
type of printed material. 
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Our investigation discloses that there are 
at least five mail-order operations in exist- 
ence at this time from which individuals 
can obtain reproductions of U.S. Army Field 
and Technical Manuals which tell how to 
make explosive and incendiary devices. These 
mail-order houses circulate brochures and 
catalogs. Several have advertised these 
manuals in nationally known magazines. 

The mail-order establishments are: 

(1) Panther Publications Incorporated, 
Boulder, Colorado; 

(2) ‘The Normount Armament Co., also 
known as The Combat Bookshelf, Forrest 
Grove, Oregon; 

(3) The Angriff Press, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia; 

(4) Combat Books, McDonald, Ohio; and 

(5) The Sons of Liberty, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, 

I introduce five separate exhibits showing 
that the five organizations above offer for 
sale specific U.S, Army Field and Technical 
Manuals containing instructions plus dia- 
grams on the making of explosives and in- 
cendiaries. Exhibit #1 is a mailed catalog 
from Normount Armament Co. advertising 
for sale among other things the following 
U.S. Army Manuals: 

1. Guerrilla Warfare, FM 31-21. 

2. Ranger Training, FM 21-50. 

3. Irregular Forces, FM 31-15. 

4. Evasion and Escape, FM 21-77. 

5. Hand to Hand Combat, FM 21-150. 

6. Bayonet Fighting, FM 23-25. 

7. Boobytraps, FM 5-31. 

8. Grenades and Pyrotechnics together 
with Demolition Reference Cards and Mine 
Reference Cards, FM 23-30. 

9. Explosives and Demolitions, FM 5-25. 

10. Demolition Materials, TM 9—1946. 

11. Military Explosives, TM 9-1910. 

Exhibit #2 is a combined book list for 
1969-70 for Normount Armaments and Pan- 
ther Publications, which offers the follow- 
ing U.S. Army Manuals: 

1. Land Mine Warfare (FM 20-32). 

2. Military Pyrotechnics (TM 9-12370-20). 

3. Combat in Fortified and Built-Up Areas 
(FM 31-50). 

4. Guide to Viet Cong Boobytraps and Ex- 
plosives Devices Dept. of Army Pamphlet 
381-11. 

Б. Guide to Germ Warfare TM 3-216. 

6. Guide to Chemical and Gas Warfare 
TM 3-200, 

7. Special Forces Operational Techniques, 
FM 31-20. 

Exhibit No. 3 is page 18 from the national 
magazine Gun Week of March 6, 1970, show- 
ing advertisements from both Angriff Press, 
Hollywood, California, and Combat Books, 
McDonald, Ohio, offering military manuals 
and other books on explosives and incen- 
diaries. 

Exhibit No. 4 is a copy of a mail solicita- 
tion for U.S. Army Technical Manual TM 
31-200-1 Unconventional Warfare Devices 
and Techniques, offered by the Sons of Lib- 
erty, Hollywood, California. 

The national leader of the Sons of Liberty 
is James K. Warner, who formerly was the 


investigation, we attempted to interview Mr. 
Warner regarding the source of the Army 
documents which he offers for sale, and his 
intention in doing so. However, Mr. Warner 
would not cooperate and refused to answer 
pertinent questions. 

Investigation also established that a mall- 
order operation called Atlan Formularies is 


phlet called "Militants' Formulary” and the 
second is a book called “Explosives Like 
Granddad Used to Make”. The documents 
are sold by Donald E. Sisco and published by 
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an organization called Sturmstrup Fress, 
Post Office Box 9011, Phoenix, Arizona. Mr. 
Sisco is an admitted former member of the 
Minutemen and the American Nazi Party. 
Post Office Box 9011 in Phoenix is the mailing 
address of the headquarters of the Arizona 
branch of the American Nazi Party. In the 
pamphlet, “Militants’ Formulary,” Mr. Sisco 
identifies current works on making explo- 
sives and advises the reader how and where 
he can purchase them. In addition, Mr. Sisco 
gives the reader sources of chemicals which 
can be obtained in the making of explosive 
and incendiary devices. He tells how to order 
them so that the purchases cannot be traced. 

The section dealing with explosives gives 
detailed instructions on the uses of potas- 
sium chlorate, ammonium nitrate, gunpow- 
der, ignitors, chemical delay ignitors and 
every conceivable type of bomb, including 
the match-head bomb, the pipe bomb, anti- 
personnel bombs, gas tank bombs, and all 
types of incendiary or firebombs. I introduce 
& copy of the “Militants’ Formulary” as an 
exhibit. 

Panther Publications, Inc., offers for sale 
a book entitled, “150 Questions for a Guer- 
rilla,” written by General Alberto Bayo, the 
man who trained Fidel Castro, Che Guevarra 
and other Cuban revolutionaries in the art 
of guerrilla warfare. This book was brought 
directly to the United States from Cuba by 
the president and operator of Panther Pub- 
lications, Robert K. Brown. Mr. Brown had 
the book translated into English, copyrighted 
it, and has offered it for sale. In an interview 
which I had with Mr. Brown in Boulder, 
Colorado, it was learned that Panther Pub- 
lications has sold about 5,000 copies of this 
book. 

In order to show the wide-spread distri- 
bution of this book which contains diagrams 
and instructions for the manufacture of 
explosive bombs and incendiaries and offers 
guidance to the prospective saboteur in pick- 
ing targets, the Subcommittee has prepared 
a chart tracing the book from its origin in 
Cuba in 1959 to its use by various militant 
groups and its reprinting in underground 
papers. 

I introduce this chart into evidence. The 
first exhibit on the chart is a copy of the 
original book in Spanish publishec in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, in 1959, showing certain dia- 
grams of Molotov cocktails and grenades and 
incendiary devices. The second exhibit is the 
translation into English, for sale by Panther 
Publications for $2.00, showing the identical 
diagrams on bombmaking. 

Law enforcement officials all over the coun- 
try have documented for us incidents where 
these diagrams have been circulated on col- 
lege campuses, or have been found in the 
possession of members of extremist organiza- 
tions, or haye appeared in certain under- 
ground papers of considerable circulation. A 
number of these diagrams were entered as 
exhibits in our hearings on the SDS and 
Black Panthers. 

Some examples which appear on the chart 
are: 

1, Copy of this book was found by the 
Philadelphia Police Department in a raid 
on the headquarters of the Revolutionary 
Action Movement (RAM) in Philadelphia in 
1967. - 

2. In 1968, 1969 and 1970, the same dia- 
grams with a cover page identifying the SDS 
"New Left Notes" were distributed in SDS 
workshops at their convention in East Lan- 
sing, Michigan in June 1968, and at their 
convention in Boulder, Colorado in October 
1968. Copies have also appeared, according 
to testimony, on college campuses in Iowa 
and California. 

3. Copies of the same diagrams were ob- 
tained.by the San Francisco Police. Depart- 
ment in a raid on an apartment occupied by 
Black Panther members in March, 1969. 

4. Copies of the diagrams were found in 
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the ion of members of the Student 
Non-violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) 
when they were arrested in New Orleans in 
May 1968 during the trial of H. Rap Brown. 

5. The diagrams were reprinted in the 
"Rat," & New York underground newspaper, 
in its February 6, 1970, edition. 

6. When Chicago police and FBI agents 
discovered dynamite and other arms in an 
apartment at 5433 N. Kenmore Street in 
Chicago, occupied by members of the 
Weatherman Faction of SDS, they found 
among other material, the book, “150 Ques- 
tions for a Guerrilla" containing the same 
diagrams. 

Many other examples could be included. 
However, this chart should give the Sub- 
committee some idea of the circulation of 
this type of printed matter to members and 
sympathizers of these groups. 

Our investigation also found another ex- 
ample of printed material emanating from 
Cuba and mailed directly into the United 
States, It deals with the necessity, desira- 
bility, strategy, and tactics of guerrilla war- 
fare, sabotage and terrorism. 

The Subcommittee's staff has prepared an- 
other chart showing the nature and prolifera- 
tion of this material relating to the January- 
February 1970 issue, of a book called “Тгі- 
continental." This book is self-identified as 
the theoretical organ of the Executive Sec- 
retariat of the Organization of Solidarity of 
the Peoples of Africa, Asia and Latin America, 
headquartered in Havana, Cuba. The postal 
address is Post Office Box 4224, Havana, Cuba. 
The book is printed and disseminated from 
Havana. The feature article in this edition 
is a 4l-page treatise on guerrilla warfare, 
Strategy and tactics called the ‘“Minimanual 
of the Urban Guerrilla.” It was written by 
Carlos Marighella, a Brazilian guerrilla fighter 
who is described as “опе of the strongest 
advocates in theory and practice of urban 
guerrilla warfare.” '"Tricontinental" explained 
that this article was considered an instru- 
ment of the arms struggle in the cities of 
Brazil. However, the “Minimanual” contains 
lessons useful to any revolutionary. 'Tri- 
continental" stated that the publication of 
the "Minimanual" was part of its mission to 
spread understanding of revolutionary activi- 
ties, strategy, and tactics. Some of the more 
significant passages from this “Minimanual” 
are: 

“The basic question in the technical prep- 
aration of the urban guerrilla is neverthe- 
less to know how to handle arms such as the 
machine gun, revolver, automatic, FAL, 
various types of shotguns, carbines, mortars, 
bazookas, etc.” 

. * B а LJ 

"A knowledge of various types of ammuni- 
tion and explosives is another aspect to con- 
sider. Among the explosives, dynamite must 
be well understood. The use of incendiary 
bombs, of smoke bombs, and other types are 
indispensable prior knowledge." 

е E B 7 * 

"To know how to make and repair arms, 
prepare Molotov cocktails, grenades, mines, 
homemade destructive devices, how to blow 
up bridges, tear up and put out of service 
rails and sleepers, these are requisites in the 
technical preparation of the urban guerrilla 
that can never be considered unimportant.” 

ЫД . LJ I * 

"The highest level of preparation for the 
urban guerrilla is the center for technical 
training. But only the guerrilla who has al- 
ready passed the preliminary examination 
can go on to this school—that 1s to say, one 
who has passed the proof of fire in revolu- 
tionary action, in actual combat against the 
enemy." 

LJ * * . . 

"The construction and courses in explo- 
sives and sabotage must be organized. The 
primary materials for practicing these 
courses must be obtained ahead of time to 
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prevent an incomplete apprenticeship—that 
is to say to leave no room for experimenta- 
tion. Molotov cocktails, gasoline, homemade 
contrivances—such as catapults and mortars 
for firing explosives, grenades made of tubes 
and cans, smoke bombs, mines, conventional 
explosives such as dynamite and potassium 
chloride, plastic explosives, gelatine cap- 
Sules, ammunition of every kind are indis- 


pensable to the success of the urban guer- 
rillia's mission.”’ 
LÀ * * > * 


"The method of obtaining the necessary 
materials and munitions will be to buy them 
or to take them by force in expropriation 
actions especially planned and carried out." 

* * * * * 


"The urban guerrilla will be careful not 
to keep explosives and materials that can 
cause accidents around for very long, but will 
try always to use them immediately on their 
destined targets." 


* * * Ld L4 


"In order to function the urban guerrillas 
must organize in small groups. A group of no 
more than four or five is called the firing 
group. 

“The firing group plans and executes urban 
guerrilla actions, obtains and guards arms, 
studies and corrects its own tactics—the old 
type hierarchy style of the traditional left 
does not exist in our organization. This 
means that except for the priority of objec- 
tives set by the strategic command any fir- 
ing group can decide to assault the bank, to 
kidnap or execute an agent of the dictator- 
Ship, etc. 

“No firing group can remain inactive while 
waiting for orders from above, its obligation 
is to act. Any single urban guerrilla who 
wants to establish a firing group and begin 
action can do so and thus become a part of 
the organization. 

“This method of action eliminates the 
need for knowing who is carrying out which 
actions since there is free initiative, and the 
only important point is to increase substan- 
tially the volume of urban guerrilla activity 
in order to wear out the Government and 
force it on to the defensive. The firing group 
is the instrument of organized action within. 
Its guerrilla operations and tactics are 
planned, launched and carried through to 
success.” 

* * LÀ * LJ 


“The organization is an indestructible 
network of firing groups and of coordinations 
among them that functions simply and prac- 
tically with à general command that also 
participates in the attacks. An organization 
which exists for no purpose other than pure 
and simple revolutionary action." 

"Tricontinental" came to the attention 
of the Subcommittee in October 1968. The 
September-October issue was mailed from 
Cuba to a post office box the Subcommittee 
used to collect publications of extremist 
groups. This issue—the cover is shown on 
the chart—illustrates ways to mount a 
Molotov cocktail on a shotgun to make a 
weapon which can be useful in city fighting 
from roofs, balconies, terraces and similar 
places. The reader receives this command, 
"Use It." To give the Subcommittee some 
idea of the proliferation of the tactics and 
strategy of Carlos Marighella, I wish to 
point out that we found detailed informa- 
tion about him in the March 1970 edition 
of "Leviathan," an organ affiliated with the 
Weatherman Faction of SDS. 

We also established that the April 18, 1970 
issue of the Black Panther newspaper car- 
ried an article called "Organizing Self-De- 
fense Groups.” This article was accom- 
panied by diagrams of Molotov cocktalls and 
the so-called “реор1ез' " hand grenade, which 
is made from easily obtainable materials. 
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Describing Panther concepts of “self-de- 
fense," Donald Lee Cox, chief of the Panther 
underground, quotes from Carlos Mari- 
ghella: 

"The accusation of assault or terrorism 
no longer has the negative meaning it used 
to have. It has acquired new clothing, a new 
coloration, it does not factionalize, it does 
not discredit; on the contrary it respects a 
focal point of attention. Today, to be an 
assallant or terrorist is a quality that en- 
nobles any honorable man because it is an 
act worthy of a revolutionary engaged in 
arms struggle against the shameful mili- 
tary dictatorship and its monstrosities. 

“So with that I can say all self-defense 
groups must strike blows against the slave 
master until we have secured our survival 
as people, and if this takes shooting every 
pig and blowing up every pig sty then lets 
get on up.” 

This article also contains advice on books, 
mostly U.S. Army manuals, which can be 
purchased from the Normount Armament 
Company. Other issues have advised the 
reader to order the same type of books from 
Panther Publications Inc. 

The Subcommittee also disclosed that the 
entire text of these articles on so-called 
"Self Defense Groups" have been distributed 
to various Black Panther chapters. Exam- 
ples on the chart show these documents 
stamped with the identification of the Con- 
necticut State Chapter of the Black Panther 
Party and the National Committee to Com- 
bat Fascism in Washington, D.C. 

Further proliferation of this material is 
indicated on page 11 of the May 30, 1970 
edition of the Washington, D.C, under- 
ground newspaper, “Quick Silver Times.” 


That page has an exact duplicate of the ar- 
ticle “Organizing Self-Defense Groups” from 
the Black Panther paper of April 18. It is 
Significant to note that page 11 contains 
this article advising people to shoot police- 
men and blow up police stations, while the 
next two pages contain a map showing lo- 


cations and giving descriptions of police 
stations and other related law enforcement 
agencies in the District of Columbia. 

We also obtained copies of a publication 
from Berkeley, California, called "Black Pol- 
itics.” It calls itself an independent journal 
providing a forum for vanguard theories and 
ideas that deal with crucial issues. It says 
that it believes freedom, justice and equality 
must be obtained by those means which the 
oppressed think necessary. The business man- 
ager is identified as Tom Sanders of Berkeley, 
also a member of the editorial board. Several 
issues have contained articles by a person 
using the name George Prosser. I introduce 
the following articles from “Black Politics" 
written by Prosser: 

(1) Vol 1 No 1, dated January 1968—page 
13, an article entitled “Weapons for Self 
Defense;" 

(2) Vol 1 No 3, dated March 1968—page 
4, an article entitled "How to Acquire The 
Rifle;" 

(3) Vol 1 No. 9-10, dated Sept.-Oct 1968— 
page 18, an article entitled “Handguns;” 

(4) Vol 2 Nos 11 & 12, dated Jan-Feb 1969— 
page 18, an article entitled “An Introduction 
to Elementary Tactics" (involved in urban 
guerrilla warfare).In this article Prosser rec- 
ommends reading material as follows: 

(a) We Shall Fight in the Streets—by Capt. 
S. J. Cuthbert. 

(b) Guerrilla Warfare by “Yank” Bert Levy. 

(c) Total Resistance—Major H. von Dack- 
Bern. 

(d) 150 Questions for a Guerrilla—General 
Alberto Bayo. 

(e) The War of the Flea—Robert Tabor. 

(f) Guerrilla Warfare—by Che Guevara. 

Prosser states in the article that all these 
books can be bought from Panther Publica- 
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tions, P.O. Box 369, Boulder, Colorado or 
"The Combat Bookshelf," P.O. Box 211-L, 
Forest Grove, Oregon 97118. 

(5) Vol 2 Nos 13 & 14, undated—page 42, 
an article entitled “Terrorism and Sabotage” 
with an advertisement for Panther Publica- 
tions. 

In the Prosser article “Ап Introduction to 
Military Tactics," the author indicated the 
importance of the timing concept for guer- 
rilia warfare. Prosser stated: 

"The time has come for us to consider 
some of the elementary tactical principles 
involved in urban guerrila warfare, but it 
should be understood at the outset that we 
do not advise action now to carry out these 
principles. A certain period of preparation is 
necessary befcre armed actions can seriously 
be considered. Weapons, ammunition, explo- 
sives and much related equipment must be 
obtained and stock piled, suitable recruits 
and the desired revolutionary orientation 
must be selected and trained.” 

In “Terrorism and Sabotage,” Prosser 
stresses the difference between organized ef- 
fective sabotage as opposed to individual acts 
of terrorism. This Prosser article reproduces 
pages from official military manuals on dem- 
olitions and explosives. There are instruc- 
tions and diagrams for making Molotov cock- 
tails for firing mortor shells, and advertise- 
ments for handbooks on explosives and small 
arms and ammunition. Prosser wrote that he 
is not advocating that anyone follow his in- 
structions; the material is for the interested 
reader. He said: “To sabotage railroad lines 
only the simplest equipment is needed, crow- 
bars and sledge hammers. To derail a train 
all that is necessary is to loosen the tie 
mountings on each successive ties.” He then 
describes how communications and trans- 
poration may be effectively sabotaged. 

Mr. Chairman, all the documents represent 
a small sample of all we have collected which 
teach how to make explosives and incendi- 
aries or which show the necessity and de- 
sirability of conducting active sabotage and 
guerrilla warfare in this country. 

There is & very serious question involved 
in our examination of these materials. When 
an organization prints and circulates such 
instructions on how to construct and use ex- 
plosive and incendiary devices, at the same 
time extolling the virtues of such acts, is 
that organization in fact advocating and 
encouraging the readers of such material to 
commit sabotage? Unless it can be proved 
that the paper or document advocated that 
the reader actually blow up a target and that 
in turn it can be proved that the reader 
acted upon this prompting, existing law evi- 
dently has no effect. 

Barring a confession, there is no possible 
way to prove in court that a person blew up 
а power line or a building, or derailed a 
train, by reason of reading how to do it ina 
specific article or handbook, whether those 
instructions were disseminated by the SDS, 
the Black Panthers, the American Nazi Party 
or the U.S. Army. The Army, for example, 
has handbooks and manuals on demolition 
which are currently being circulated among 
revolutionary extremists of all kinds. Obvi- 
ously the Army did not intend that they be 
used to sabotage installations in this coun- 
try. On the other hand, the authors and dis- 
tributors of printed matter of the type in- 
troduced in our hearings, not only by the 
staff but also by every other witness who 
has appeared before us, would be hard 
pressed to explain what their intent was, if 
it was not to stimulate and provoke violent 
action of some sort. 

There is also the question of the legality 
of using the mails to distribute this type of 
printed matter. In that regard, I would like 
to submit as an exhibit a press release is- 
sued by the Post Office Department on 
Saturday, October 7, 1967. In that release, 
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the Postmaster General at the time, Law- 
rence F. O'Brien, disclosed that the Post Of- 
fice had barred from the mail the May 1967 
edition of the Crusader Monthly Newsletter 
written by Robert F. Williams, who was then 
living in Peking, China. Mr. O’Brien said the 
publication was guilty of “flagrant violation 
of law and decency.” He said the publication 
encouraged U.S. servicemen in Vietnam to 
murder fellow soldiers and engage in sedi- 
tion. Mr. O’Brien stated that the May 1967 
edition violated U.S. law and that the postal 
services would not carry any written matter 
which advocates treason and insurrection. 
In citing the legality under which the Post 
Office Department had acted in banning the 
Crusader Newsletter of May 1967 from the 
mails, Mr. O'Brien stated that the publica- 
tion violated a number of laws including 
Title 18 of the U.S. Code, Sections 957, 1461, 
1717A and 2387. 

Section 957 makes it a penal offense for 
anyone in the aid of any foreign government 
willfully to possess or control any property 
or papers designed for use in violating a 
Federal law or any treaty obligation of the 
United States. 

Section 1717A states that any matter which 
violates Section 957 is non-mailable and is 
not to be carried in the mails. 

Section 1416 provides for criminal penalties 
for those who mail matters “tending to 
incite arson, murder, or assassination.” This 
subject matter is unmailable. 

Section 2387 makes it a crime to distribute 
any written or printed matter which advises 
insubordination, disloyalty or refusal of 
duty by any member of the military. 

At the present time, Mr. Chairman, the 
Staff research on these four sections of the 
law indicates that they are still in effect. 
Questions about their constitutionality have 
not been decided by any court. 

With that in mind I would like to intro- 
duce as an exhibit, an article which appeared 
in the Black Panther Newspaper on Saturday, 
May 2, 1970. This article was written by Eld- 
ridge Cleaver, Minister of Information of 
the Black Panther Party, and is addressed 
“To My Black Brothers in Vietnam.” 

“We appeal to you Brothers to come to the 
aid of your people. Either quit the Army, now, 
or start destroying it from the inside. Any- 
thing else is a compromise and a form of 
treason against your own people. Stop kill- 
ing the Vietnamese people. You need start 
Killing the racist pigs who are over there 
with you giving you orders. Kill General 
Abrams and his staff, all his officers. 
Sabotage supplies and equipment, or 
turn them over to the Vietnamese people. 
Talk to the other Brothers and wake them 
up. You should start now weeding out the 
traitors amongst you. It is better to do it now 
than to allow them to return home to help 
the pigs wipe us out. Especially the Uncle 
Tom officers should be dealt with now, be- 
cause the pigs will use them as effective tools 
against our people. When you can no longer 
take care of business inside the Army, then 
turn yourself over to the Vietnamese people 
and tell them you want to join the Black 
Panther Party to fight for the freedom and 
the liberation of your own people. If you do 
cross over, you don't have to worry about the 
Vietnamese people abusing you. They will be 
glad to see you drop out of the Army be- 
cause what they want most in life is to stop 
the fighting in their land. You have a duty 
to humanity as well as to your own people 
not to be used as murderous tools by racist 
pigs to oppress the people.” 

Following my testimony this morning, we 
will hear from a representative of the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s Office, U.S. Post Office De- 
partment and from the Chief Postal In- 
spector, who may be able to enlighten the 
Committee as to the effectiveness of current 
law on determining the mailability of this 
type of printed matter. 
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THE UNSUPPORTED AND ОМОР. 
PORTABLE GREEK JUNTA 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the inter- 
nal and external failures of the Greek 
junta are well documented by Alfred 
Friendly in his August 9, 1970, article, 
“The Greek Junta’s Hopeless Future,” 
which appeared in the Washington Post. 
They include “the failure to win popular 
support, to operate an effective govern- 
ment, to obtain the necessary economic 
agreements, with the common market, 
and other international agencies abroad, 
and to secure the flow of indispensable 
foreign investment." These failures all 
stem from the junta's suppression of 
democracy in Greece by oppressive and 
abhorrent methods, including detention 
and torture of political opponents. 

Yet, while the majority of Western Eu- 
ropean democracies oppose the Greek 
dictatorship by public statements and 
votes of expulsion in such forums as the 
Council of Europe, the American Execu- 
tive equivocates privately and remains 
mute publicly. It is time for our Govern- 
ment to forthrightly declare its support 
for a return to parliamentary democracy 
in Greece, which would return to the 
Greek people the means to make their 
own political decisions. The article fol- 
lows: 


THE GREEK JUNTA's HOPELESS FUTURE 
(By Alfred Friendly) 


ATHENS.—In the more than three years 
since it seized power, the Greek military re- 
gime has run up a curiously mixed record of 
success and failure. It has been completely 
Successful in establishing itself in power. Its 
control of the country is absolute and not 
threatened by any force, internal or exter- 
nal, on the horizon. It has completely failed 
to fulfill the promises of giving Greece a new 
basis for political life, a political "cleansing" 
or even a minimally competent government. 
Most important, it has failed miserably to 
win popular support at home or acceptance 
abroad. 

A striking consequence of these failures— 
and also in part a cause of them—is the 
junta's total inability to enlist anyone of 
technical competence, good reputation and 
public stature to work in the government. 
The feeling remains, and is probably grow- 
ing, that anyone who joins up is a quisling. 

For the last few weeks it has been common 
knowledge, and the source for much joking 
in Athens, that Prime Minister George Papa- 
dopoulos has been hawking top jobs to bat- 
talions of prominent Greeks who are anti- 
junta. Some of them here only recently re- 
turned from prison or exile, Papadopoulos is 
known to be frustrated on this score and to 
realize—as his infinitely more blinkered and 
primitive military colleagues do not—that his 
government is simply unable to deal with its 
problems, It can make its writ run, but its 
writ is incompetent. 

The failure to win popular support, to op- 
erate an effective government, to obtain the 
necessary economic agreements with the 
Common Market and other international 
agencies abroad, to secure the flow of indis- 
pensable foreign investment—these are the 
junta's Achille's heel. Because of this, the 
Western democracies, and the United States 
in particular possess some leverage that can 
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be exerted on the dictatorship. The junta 
can afford to be indifferent or unmoved by 
the essentially meaningless threat of with- 
holding future weapons supply but it can- 
not remain unconcerned about international 
condemnation and lack of real American 
support, for these are at the root of the jun- 
ta’s hopeless future prospects. Greece has 
not reached the point of Spain and Portugal, 
nor is soon likely to, where it can thumb its 
nose at the rest of the world. 

But it is in just this area of pressure poli- 
tics where Greek liberal (as against left) 
anti-junta opinion leaders believe the United 
States has not made intelligent or coura- 
geous use of its clear potential. Whatever 
they think about the attitude of the Penta- 
gon or CIA, а small group of informed and 
pro-Western Greeks concedes that the White 
House and the State Department detest the 
junta and are sensible to the dangerous con- 
sequences of its continuation. 

But, they complain, the American govern- 
ment has not made clear to the junta, in cold 
turkey terms, the degree of its condemna- 
tion, nor threatened to use the not insignifi- 
cent arsenal of political and psychological 
weapons at its disposal if the Junta does not 
begin the process of a return to democratic 
rule. Granted, the Greek critics continue, the 
United States cannot tell the colonels how 
to run the Greek government, But it can 
certainly make much more explicit to the 
colonels that they cannot expect to be ad- 
mitted into decent society, much less be sup- 
ported or loved, as long as they are on their 
present course. 

A second complaint against the American 
government is that in failing to take its 
stance of moral opposition to the junta 
clearly and publicly, it is forfeiting the good- 
will and future friendship of the oppressed 
Greek people. Instead—at least until the ar- 
rival here of American Ambassador Henry 
Tasca, who put a stop to it—American mili- 
tary officers would greet their Greek coun- 
terparts with excessive cordiality and ful- 
some statements, all of which were repro- 
duced by the government and disseminated 
far and wide as evidence of how the United 
States loved the regime. Even Tasca has on 
occasion carelessly shown up on platforms 
with junta leaders, and seen his appearance 
instantly exploited by the junta propaganda 
machine. The gist of the complaint is that 
Papadopoulos is a brilliant chess and poker 
player who has made chumps of us. 

In defense, the Americans insist that they 
are telling the junta, privately but in the 
most emphatic terms, that America intends 
sharply adverse action, of which public de- 
nunciation will only be one part, if the junta 
fails to announce before the end of the year 
a date for parliamentary elections. 

They also argue that for maximum influ- 
ence America must apply the carrot as well 
as the stick: an outright public condemna- 
tion at this point would be premature and 
would simply drive the colonels out of the 
Western ball park and end any possible out- 
side influence on them. 

The defense is not particularly persuasive. 
It is hard to see a good reason why the 
United States cannot play poker as well as 
Papadopoulos or why it cannot reassure the 
Greek people about its attitude toward the 
junta and its suppression of democracy. In- 
stead, it lets persist in the mind of the over- 
whelming proportion of the Greeks—almost 
everyone but a handful of staunchly pro- 
Western sophisticates—that we cherish the 
colonels and support them to the hilt. 

It is hard to see any good reason why the 
American government has not officially and 
publicly expressed its outrage at the inde- 
eencies the junta commits against civil 
rights. Or why it has not shown—as it could, 
subtly but unmistakably to an audience as 
politically savvy as the Greeks—that it will 
support a democratic opposition movement 
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as it develops in the society. The question 1s 
how long America can remain equivocal, at 
least in public, and still convince anyone 
that it is not in love with the junta, or that 
it is really using what weapons it has to push 
toward a democratic future for Greece. 


MRS. NELLIE EADES KUHNLE CEL- 
EBRATES 100TH BIRTHDAY 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 26, 1970, Mrs, Nellie Eades 
Kuhnle of Petaluma, Calif., will be cele- 
brating her 100th birthday anniversary. 
There are many aspects of Mrs. Kuhnle's 
life that in my judgment have great his- 
torical significance. 

This very remarkable lady is a living 
legend in her community and our great 
Golden State of California, and I be- 
lieve my colleagues would appreciate 
knowing something of her life’s history 
and background. 

Therefore, I want to record, perma- 
nently, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
some of the highlights of an extraordi- 
nary life story. 

We, in the Congress, pay tribute to one 
of California’s “century citizens,” Mrs. 
Nellie Eades Kuhnle, as she prepares 
to enter the second century of her life. 

Mrs. Kuhnle is one of a very few re- 
maining people who can claim with justi- 
fiable pride that they are the son or 
daughter of one who came to California 
during the gold rush. 

Her father, George Henry Eades, mi- 
grated from Sherborne, England, to the 
United States in 1846 and to San Fran- 
cisco via Cape Horn in 1852 drawn by the 
adventures of the gold rush. After a 
brief period in the Yuba River Mines in 
1853 and 1854 and as a teamster in San 
Francisco during 1855 and 1856 he pur- 
chased property at Petaluma, Sonoma 
County, Calif., in 1857 on which his only 
surviving child, Nellie Eades, was born 
on August 26, 1870. 'This land, which was 
originally part of the sprawling estate of 
Gen. Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo, re- 
mained her home until 1944 when she 
and her husband, Perry Kuhnle, whom 
she married on May 24, 1894, retired to 
her present home in Petaluma. 

Not only can she look with pride upon 
the contributions of her pioneer father 
in the formation of California, but also 
to the fact that her father-in-law, Jacob 
Kuhnle, served with distinction in the 
Union Cavalry during the Civil War. 

Mrs. Kuhnle has never left her native 
State and only seldom during her cen- 
tury of life has left the county in which 
she was born. Though in ill health for 
the past 215 years she has never lost 
interest in life around her and daily en- 
joys the visits of her three daughters 
who also reside in Petaluma. 

Her father recalled with great pride 
that he cast his first vote as an American 
citizen for Abraham Lincoln in 1860, and 
subscribed to the tenets of the Repub- 
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lican Party throughout his life as has 
Mrs. Kuhnle. 

On the anniversary of her birth, Mrs. 
Kuhnle's family will gather to commem- 
orate not only the milestone of a century 
but to honor a true California pioneer in 
every sense, one of the very precious few 
who remain among us. 


WINDING DOWN THE VIETNAM WAR 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the Plain Dealer, one of the 
Nation's most widely read and highly re- 
spected newspapers, finds that President 
Nixon's approach to the war in Indochina 
is a realistic one. Its lead editorial last 
Sunday, August 9, is a very thoughtful 
summary of the Nixon program which 
will wind down the war, bring our Amer- 
ican troops home, and end the heavy toll 
in American lives and funds this tragic 
conflict has claimed. The article follows: 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Aug. 9, 1970] 


WiNDING DOWN THE VIETNAM WAR 


One of the reasons this newspaper sup- 
ported Richard M. Nixon for president of the 
United States in 1968 was our hope that he 
would offer a new approach to the problem 
of Vietnam. 

Recent inside reports indicate that Presi- 
dent Nixon is proceeding with a definite 
schedule to wind down the war in Indochina 
regardless of the positions of either North or 
South Vietnam. This is a very important new 
approach to the war in Indochina and in our 
view a realistic one. Regardless of the public 
statements about negotiating our way out 
of Indochina, it is now obvious this is not 
possible. 

American Presidents John F. Kennedy, 
Lyndon B. Johnson and Nixon have al! tried 
in varying degrees to adopt tough military 
and hard negotiating positions in hopes of 
bringing North Vietnam to the negotiating 
table to effect a meaningful solution. All 
these attempts have failed. Sophisticated ob- 
servers have pointed out that even our allies 
in Vietnam will never take over their own 
war until we set a timetable of withdrawal 
and adhere to it. 

It now appears that the United States is 
setting a timetable and plans to move out, 
as reported in The Plain Dealer by Warren 
Rogers of the Washington Post/Los Angeles 
Times Service. 

Rogers’ article quoted Pentagon sources. 
It has not been challenged, much less dented. 
So far as it has been made public, the time- 
table calls for: 

U.S. forces to halt offensive military oper- 
ations by May 1. 

American ground troops to quit Vietnam 
altogether by the end of 1972, except for 
20,000 advisers. 

American withdrawal into base areas, 
coming out only for patrols in secure rear 
areas and as defensive mobile reaction forces. 

These points, if confirmed, include several 
made by critics of Nixon policies, particularly 
former Defense Secretary Clark M. Clifford 
and retired Army Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin. 

Clifford in June 1969 called for a pullout 
of "about 100,000" ground troops in 1969 
and a complete pullout by the end of 1970. 
Mr. Nixon never quarreled with Clifford—all 
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the President said at the time was that he 
hoped to better Clifford's schedule. Last May. 
after Cambodia, Clifford renewed his call for 
withdrawal of all combat troops by the end 
of this year and all military personnel by the 
end of 1971, provided "arrangements have 
been made for the release of all U.S. prisoners 
of war." 

The purported Nixon plan to withdraw to 
base areas echoes the enclave proposal of 
Gen. Gavin, a former ambassador to France 


who broke with the Johnson administration 
over the war. 

So Mr. Nixon appears fairly close to the 
proposals of Clifford and Gavin, the distinc- 
tion being that the President's so-called 
timetable is secret and not attributed to him 
while Clifford's is public. 

Mr. Nixon lets Secretary of Defense Melvin 
R. Laird and others in the Pentagon leak 
the word while the President stands clear. 
He still will be flexible, not committed pub- 
licly, avoiding awkward zig-zags. 

While America has some obligation to 
South Vietnam, America does not have to 
stay there much longer. Our obligation is 
&bout over, paid for with 43,134 dead as of 
July 31, plus billions in taxpayers’ money, 
a lot of it squandered by corrupt Vietnamese 
officials. 

This seems to be the message coming out 
in bits and pieces about a withdrawal time- 
table. We assume that Saigon, as well as 
Hanoi, is reading it loud and clear. 


POTOMAC POLLUTION 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article published in the New York Times 
dealt with a problem with which we are 
all too familiar. The headline reads, 
“The Polluted Potomac: Sewage and 
Politics Create Acute Capital Problem.” 
The article goes on to cite facts and 
figures which expose the disgraceful con- 
dition of the Capital's river in а most 
embarrassing manner. We can no longer 
tolerate this unconscionable situation. 
How can we in the Congress presume to 
clean up the Nation’s rivers while our 
own river, flowing through the Capital 
itself, grows progressively unsightly and 
unhealthy? 

It is estimated that 80 million gallons 
of raw sewage is dumped into the Po- 
tomac every day. This waste material not 
only covers the river with masses of float- 
ing filth, but supports algae and bacterial 
growth which threaten its most essential 
elements. 

Sewage draws dissolved oxygen from 
the river, creates a thick, clinging sludge 
on its bottom, and breeds such enormous 
numbers of bacteria that one official of 
the water control agency called the 
Potomac “а severe threat to the health 
of anyone coming in contact with it." 

Coliform organisms, a sort of intestinal 
bacteria, have been numbered at 4,000 
times higher than the safety level. Deter- 
gent foam and sewage sludge have de- 
stroyed plantlife on which fish feed, and 
ruined their spawning grounds. 

As much as any other river in America, 
the Potomac is being strangled to death 
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by the abuse and insensitivity of the 
population it helps to support. 

A program is now being developed 
which would coordinate the agencies of 
Federal, State, and local governments in 
a great common effort to clean up the 
Potomac. The leaders of this project have 
set July 1, 1975, as the target date for 
the ultimate cleansing of the river. 

This program will cost money. But can 
we afford not to provide it? I urge all of 
my colleagues to dedicate their most 
serious attentions to this very critical 
problem and to keep these facts in mind 
when the Congress is asked to provide 
funds for its restoration. 


THAT GREAT GENERATION NEVER 
WAS LOST 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. H. E. Baum of Arlington, 
Va., recently called my attention to a 
most interesting column written by col- 
umnist Smith Hempstone, entitled “That 
Great Generation Never Was Lost.” 

As I share Mr. Baum’s conviction that 
the article deserves the widest possible 
attention, I insert it in full at this point 
in the RECORD: 

THAT GREAT GENERATION NEVER Was LosT 
(By Smith Hempstone) 


We are, we are told by teen-age philoso- 
phers and their sycophants, privileged to be 
in the presence of a great generation. And, 
of course, they are right. 

We have only to look about to see the 
faces of that generation which truly can be 
called great. But you will not find its mem- 
bers on the campus or among the street 
people or in narcotics-sustained rural com- 
munes. You will find them putting the fin- 
ishing touches to their careers, bouncing 
their grandchildren on their knees or—the 
unlucky ones incarcerated in old folks' homes 
by a society which scorns its aged. 

One of the characteristics which has dis- 
tinguished man from other animals long 
extinct is his capacity to adapt to change. It 
is this genius which has given him dominion 
over all the earth and its waters, and thrust 
his questing spirit to the fringes of outer 
space. 

No generation has shown a greater wil- 
lingness and capacity to adapt to change, 
channeling man's exploding knowledge into 
the conquest of new business, than those 
men and women born in the waning years 
of the last century and in the first decade 
of the present century. 

These tough-minded Americans fought a 
grisly world war, kept their balance through 
the heady years of the 1920s and endured 
& grinding depression. They knew what it 
was to be hungry and cold and—because 
they knew—vowed that it would never hap- 
pen to their children or their children's chil- 
dren. And it didn't. 

Wnhen that peace for which so many had 
died collapsed in the face of a twisted tyr- 
anny, they didn't cringe: They’ went out 
and, at the cost of much blood and tears 
kicked the stuffings out of Mr. Adolf Hitler. 
And when that nightmare ended, they had 
the compassion to expend billions of dollars 
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to help their former enemies reconstruct 
their lands and their lives. 

Buffeted by an ideological hurricane, they 
spurned the easy solutions of fascism on 
the one hand and communism on the other, 
believing that, for all its distortions and 
inequities, democracy remained the one road 
which free men could travel to a just so- 
ciety. 

Born into a world where education was 
the privilege of the few, they made it the 
right of the many. They fostered that re- 
sponsible unionism which has given those 
who work with their hands а place in our 
economic sun without parallel in human 
history, reducing the working day by a third 
while doubling per capita output. 

While in the field of health, they vir- 
tually eliminated the epidemics of typhus, 
diphtheria, smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, 
mumps, polio and tuberculosis which had 
ravaged their youth, increasing life expect- 
ancy by 50 percent. Meanwhile, venereal dis- 
ease, which had been virtually stamped out, 
again has become epidemic; and that can 
hardly be pinned on septuagenarians. 

Socially, they clung to and expanded the 
American dream of an open society which 
gauges a man’s worth by his individual qual- 
ities rather than by his accent or antece- 
dents. Inheritors of a legacy of unt 
racism, they moved belatedly, slowly but 
surely to extend to black Americans those 
rights and privileges which are and should 
be their heritage. 

They placed books, music, telephones, 
radio, television and automobiles, things 
which—when properly used—enrich the lives 
of men, within the reach of all. They gave 
unstintingly to their children and grandchil- 
dren, making the present generation of Amer- 
icans the tallest, healthiest and perhaps the 
brightest—if not the wisest—in this nation's 
history. 

Having split the atom, they put it to work 
for the good of mankind, preserving in tu- 
multuous times that fragile nuclear peace 
upon which the life of the world depends. 

Because they were neither angels nor 
prophets, they made mistakes, They left some 
tasks unfinished. They began others which 
might better have been left undone. But in 
the main, they intended well and they did 
well, leaving this country and the world bet- 
ter places than they had found them. 

If the tantrum tots of today succeed in 
channeling their inner chaos to construct a 
more perfect union, they will be building 
upon the foundation laid by a generation, 
mistakenly called lost by Gertrude Stein, 
which never copped out, never stopped try- 
ing, never gave up believing. 


THE RETIREMENT OF CHARLES 
"KAROL" BURKE 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the first newspaper reporters I met af- 
ter I came to Congress in 1949 was Mr. 
Charles “Karol” Burke, the Washington 
representative of the Polish-American 
Congress. At that time he made the fol- 
lowing observation: 

In 1939, when Hitler delivered his ultima- 
tum to Poland, Poland's Foreign Minister 
gave Poland's public response in these words, 
"Peace, like all things in this world, has its 
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price. But there is one thing in the lives 
of nations as well as men that is without 
price—and that is honor. With these words, 
Poland alone defled the aggressor. The world 
respected this Polish sense of honor and 
President Roosevelt stated that Poland was 
an inspiration to mankind. The war was 
prosecuted, the war came to an end, and the 
former allies of Poland who so admired its 
sense of honor, dishonorably turned that na- 
tion over to the Soviet sphere of influence. 

Shocked by this callous disregard for Po- 
land's freedom and independence, over 5,000 
delegates representing the 10 million Polish- 
American population, met in convention in 
1944 in Buffalo, New York and organized the 
Polish American Congress. 


One of the organizers of the Polish- 
American Congress was Charles “Karol” 
Burke, He helped the Polish-American 
Congress establish its headquarters in 
Chicago. At that time, Mr. Burke, who 
was a newspaper man in Chicago, was 
asked to man a press and information 
office in Washington on a temporary 
basis. The initial 6-month period has ex- 
tended to a service of 26 years and now, 
after a life of dedication and personal 
sacrifice, he is retiring. Whenever he has 
expressed a desire to return to Chicago, 
the board of directors urged him to re- 
main until a replacement could be found. 
His personal sense of honor, duty, and 
obligation induced him to accede to these 
wishes. 

While the search for a successor went 
on, Charles Burke's life of service to 
Polish-Americans, including many Mem- 
bers of Congress, flowed on in an ever- 
widening stream. During those years, he 
made many devoted friends throughout 
the Government and throughout the Na- 
tion. I am pleased to include myself 
among them. He has never been too busy 
to be of help to me or my staff regarding 
all facets of life among Polish-American 
citizens or about the history of the coun- 
try of their ancestors. He has given this 
important service in his own quiet, gen- 
tlemanly, unobtrusive way to many Mem- 
bers of Congress who number Polish- 
Americans among their constituents. 

One cannot recall hearings on the 
Katyn Massacres, the Pulaski Days, the 
Days of Commemoration of the Polish 
Constitution of the Third of May, and 
many other Polish holidays, and events 
without thinking of Charles "Karol" 
Burke and his indefatigable assistance 
in commemorative remarks and cere- 
monies. He became the Polish expert and 
is known as America's unofficial “Mr. 
Polonia" in Washington. His previous 
experiences as a Polish- American news- 
paperman in Chicago, Milwaukee, Pitts- 
burgh, and Detroit have given him 
knowledge and insight of the views and 
desires of America's Polonia. 

Now in his 75th year and after 26 years 
of service, Charles “Каго!” Burke is re- 
tiring. His absence from the Washing- 
ton scene will be sorely felt. However, it 
will be tempered by the knowledge that 
he will be replaced by a talented, ener- 
getic Polish- American who has distin- 
guished himself by service to our coun- 
try—retired Army Col. Casimir L. 
Lenard. 

Colonel Lenard, of Chicago, is à mem- 
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ber of a well-known and patriotic Polish- 
American family. He recently retired af- 
ter 30 years of distinguished military 
service in World War II, the Korean, and 
Vietnam conflicts. Colonel Lenard has 
been awarded the Silver Star with clus- 
ter, the Legion of Merit, the Meritorious 
Service Medal, the Bronze Star, the 
French Croix de Guerre with palms, and 
numerous other citations. Undoubtedly 
his representation of the Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress and the Polish-American 
press will be as distinguished as his mili- 
tary career. 

To Charles “Karol” Burke on his re- 
tirement, I express my own sentiments, 
and I am certain the sentiments of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives when I say, Charles Burke, you have 
been à valued friend throughout these 
years, Your dedication and devotion to 
your work have been reflected in the 
contribution you have made to our lives. 
You wil be long remembered with a 
sense Of gratitude and sincere friend- 
ship. We wish you many more years of 
good health, good luck, and God's 
choicest blessings. 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SOVIET MILITARY ACTION 
AGAINST CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to the date 
of August 21, which marks the second 
anniversary of the Soviet military action 
against Czechoslovakia. This action vio- 
lated the United Nations charter; it 
violated the freedom of a people who 
sought only self-determination and 
peace; it violated the trust of other world 
nations. But most of all it violated the 
conscience of man. When the Soviet 
Union assembled a half million men to 
crush little Czechoslovakia, it demon- 
strated graphically to the world that 
communism can rule only by force— 
that it offers nothing but enslavement to 
the masses its ideology pretends to re- 
vere, and poses a threat to any free na- 
tion that harbors within its borders the 
agents and provocateurs of the Commu- 
nist system. 

The Czechoslovak National Council of 
America has designated August 21 as 
the "Soviet Day of Shame." American 
citizens of Czech, Slovak, and Sub- 
carpatho-Ruthenian descent will hold 
meetings to remind the world of this 
international atrocity. Many Americans 
of other descent will join them, letting 
the world know that the torch of free- 
dom still burns bright in the hearts of 
the Balkan people and in the hearts of 
Americans who four times in this century 
have borne arms to defend it. 

August 21 is an infamous anniversary. 
It should serve as a reminder to all of us 
that behind the Red banner is the blood 
of martyrs—its symbol is the hammer 
and sickle, but should, in reality, be the 
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iron boot. I join my colleagues in saluting 
the brave Czech people—and their fight 
to reclaim their homeland from tyranny. 


GOVERNMENT AGAINST LIFE 
HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months a nationwide life prevention and 
elimination campaign has been under- 
way in these United States. Unprece- 
dented in its massive use of the com- 
munications media and in its explicit 
rejection of traditional morality, this 
campaign has invaded almost every home 
and school with its strident message: 
that our top-priority task in this country 
is to get rid of people. 

The suddenness and vehemence of this 
assault took most Americans by surprise. 
In one State after another, legal barriers 
to the antilife movement crumbled. The 
crowning horror so far came in the State 
of New York where, as of July 1 of this 
year, any unborn baby may be killed up 
to 6 months after conception, if its 
mother wishes, or can be persuaded to 
ask a doctor to do it. 

In our own State of California, abor- 
tion on demand is already a reality under 
the fraudulent “mental health" clause 
of the 1967 abortion act, and a bill to 
remove all State income tax deductions 
for more than two children has been ap- 
proved by the revenue and taxation com- 
mittee of the State senate. 

Here in Congress, legislation has been 
introduced in both House and Senate to 
allow the kiling of unborn children 
throughout the United States, and to re- 
move the Federal personal income tax 
deduction for all children after the sec- 
ond. Testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce revealed that a bill is pending in 
the Florida State Legislature which 
would legalize the killing of old people— 
“euthanasia’’—and that a bill in the Ha- 
waii State Legislature would compel the 
sterilization of all women after they have 
their second child. Such legislation her- 
alds the coming of a new nazism to our 
land. 

This is the context in which we must 
view a major “family planning" bill, 
S. 2108, now under consideration by the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Passed by the Senate 
July 14, without adequate notice, with- 
out a single statement іп the RECORD in 
opposition, and without a rollcall vote, 
this bill was rushing through in steam- 
roller fashion with almost nothing but 
favorable testimony, until a few of us 
made the House committee aware of the 
extent of the opposition. It then had a 
full and fair hearing on August 7. 

S. 2108 would provide over $1 billion 
from the taxpayers of the United States 
for contraceptive distribution and re- 
search, The bill is more notable for what 
it does not say than for anything it does 
say. Nowhere does it define “family plan- 
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ning"—a phrase which some of its pro- 
ponents clearly regard as including 
abortion and sterilization and which, in 
light of the New York law and others, 
almost certainly will be so interpreted. 
There are no restrictions on the age or 
marital status of those receiving contra- 
ceptives; one witness at the House com- 
mittee hearing stated that they could 
and would be given to 12-year-old girls. 
An opposition witness described this—in 
my opinion quite rightly—as putting 
Congress on record as condoning forni- 
cation and adultery. 

It is most unlikely that legislation so 
offensive to the conscience of millions of 
Americans would ever have received 
serious consideration were it not for the 
fears aroused by constant talk of a '*pop- 
ulation explosion." Yet the report of 
President Nixon's own National Goals 
Research Staff, released in July, con- 
cluded—page 60: 

The question of population size in the 
United States is not Malthusian. The issue 
is not whether we can feed and clothe a 
population of any size we can realistically 
envisage, or even supply it with the expand- 
ing amount of energy it may demand ... 
We have before us a set of decisions. One 
which appears not to be urgent is that of 
Overall size of the population—even after 
the effects of a considerable amount of im- 
migration are taken into account. 


The report pointed out that if present 
trends continue for just 10 more years, 
our national population growth will stop 
altogether. Entitled “Toward Balanced 
Growth: Quantity With Quality,” it is 
available from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
for $1.50 per copy, for anyone interested 
in or desiring to verify these statements. 
There is no population explosion in the 
United States as a whole, though there 
may well be too much crowding in a few 
urban areas. 


MODERNIZING THE CONGRESS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past several weeks, the 
House has been considering H.R. 17654, 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970. While we have spent many hours 
discussing this measure, we have failed 
to complete action on it. Many Members, 
including myself, are concerned that the 
slow pace will prevent us from completing 
work on this bill—and by completing 
work I mean seeing the bill passed by the 
other body and signed into law this 
session. 

The slow action on the part of the 
House has been noted by many outside 
observers as well. Today’s Washington 
Post contains an excellent editorial on 
“Modernizing the Congress." As the edi- 
torial notes, “The country, even more 
than Congress itself, would be the loser,” 
if we fail to pass H.R. 17654. The article 
follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, Aug. 11, 1970] 
MODERNIZING THE CONGRESS 

Like the king of France who “went up the 
hill and then came down again," the United 
States Congress in 1967 went through the 
motions of overhauling its antiquated proce- 
dures—and then adjourned without doing 
anything. And now, in 1970 it seems well on 
the way toward the same futility. Three years 
ago, the Senate spent six weeks in debate on 
an extensive reorganization measure and at 
last passed it—only to have the House let it 
languish and expire as the 90th Congress 
came to a close. This year the House has 
been discussing the issue for & month or 
more, and has adopted some significant re- 
forms; but it has not yet gotten around to 
passing anything and seems in grave danger 
of letting it slide until it may be too late for 
the Senate to take concurrent action. 

The reorganization of established institu- 
tions always encounters the obstacle of en- 
trenched interests. Those who have come to 
power through the old ways of doing things 
rarely like to relinquish that power. Those 
who know the ropes—even though the ropes 
may be sadly worn and frayed—are often dis- 
inclined to see them replaced. The inertia is 
natural and one may sympathize with its 
beneficiaries. But the United States Congress 
can no longer afford such sympathy. It is 
rapidly becoming an anachronism, inade- 
quate by the needs of a great democracy. 

Here it is, midsummer, a time when provi- 
dent and industrious legislators ought to be 
on vacation or attending clambakes in their 
constituencies; and the members of Con- 
gress are not yet half through the inescap- 
&ble obligations of the session. They are 
&bout to give themselves a respite, it 1s true; 
but it is hardly an earned respite or one that 
can be taken with clear conscience. The 
mechanism creaks. It puts despotic power 
into the hands of old men and frustrates 
initiative by the young and innovative. It 
shirks responsibility. It bamboozles the 
public. 

The tragedy of what is now happening is 
that most of the Congress recognizes this 
and is prepared to accept a measure of re- 
form. The Senate Government Operations 
Committee has approved a bill—much the 
Same as the one the Senate as a whole passed 
three years ago—which would effect a modest 
streamlining. The House has tentatively ap- 
proved a number of more radical changes— 
which may or may not be acceptable to the 
Senate if a completed bill ever goes over to 
that body. 

Both chambers, however, have so much to 
do—so much that has been left undone— 
that they may end by ignoring their internal 
reform and marching down that hill again. 
The country, even more than Congress itself, 
would be the loser. 


BRISTOL, CONN., FEELS PINCH OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no working man or woman in the United 
States today who has to be told that in- 
flation has now reached its worst level 
in years. Thousends of Americans are 
out of work with no relief in sight—3,200 
of them live in Bristol, Conn. I am en- 
closing an article, published in the New 
York Times, which particularizes the un- 
fortunately typical situation in Bristol. 

The President has told us that infiation 
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can be curbed only with “an acceptable 
level of unemployment.” The millions of 
Americans now out of work find this 
position anything but acceptable. Pre- 
sumably, the President is working. Hope- 
fully, he is working with the rest of us 
toward a better solution for our infia- 
tionary crisis than the unemployment of 
millions of America's workers. The article 
follows: 


HicH RATE OF UNEMPLOYMENT Is GIVING 
BRISTOL AN EXTRA INFLATIONARY PINCH 
(By John Darnton) 

BRISTOL, Conn., August 5.—This city of 
57,000, landscaped by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in gray chimneys and red-bricked fac- 
tories, is caught in the slack of the nation's 
economy. 

The number of people without jobs rose 
to 3,200 in June—12.6 per cent of the labor 
force—according to the latest report of the 
State labor department. The percentage is 
the highest in the state and more than twice 
the national average. 

For many families in Bristol, it has meant 
drastic cuts in their budget. For the state 
unemployment compensation office, it has 
meant longer lines. For the stores, especially 
those dealing in neavy appliances and luxury 
goods, it has meant less money in the cash 
register. 

"It's hard to get by," said George Worthley, 
28-year-old carpenter, who has been laid off 
for 24 weeks. "I used to work seven days a 
week, but now it's impossible to find any- 
thing at all." 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Richard Saucier, another carpenter who 
has not worked steadily since last December, 
draws a check of $99 a week to support him- 
self, his wife and their five children. “Meat 
has become so expensive, we have had to do 
without it," he said. 

Some city officials are not pessimistic about 
Bristol’s economy. 

“There’s a feeling of slowness,” said Mayor 
J. Harwood Norton, seated behind his desk 
on the top floor of the new City Hall. “But 
I'm not despairing.” 

Bristol officials maintain that seasonal 
slowdowns, vacation layoffs and a strike at 
the Hildreth Press Company have inflated the 
ranks of the jobless. 

Most of all, they derive consolation from a 
report issued by a special “task force" on 
unemployment that was established in June 
after the unemployment rate for the previous 
month had risen to 9.5 per cent from 8.7. 

The report, based on a 20 per cent sample 
of unemployment records, maintained that 
51 percent of those without work had been 
laid off by companies situated outside of the 
city. 

"We are being charged for people laid off 
out-of-town," said Irving William Wessman, 
chairman of the task force. "No one has 
thrown in the sponge as far as industry in 
Bristol is concerned." 

The report also said that 44 per cent of the 
unemployed were women. Officials take this 
statistic to mean that many of them were 
“second breadwinners" and that their fami- 
lies, while suffering hardship, were not 
destitute. 

Not everyone in town is pleased with the 
report. "They're just playing around with 
statistics," charged Dr. Harry H. Hershman, 
the Democratic town chairman, “When you 
have a problem for which you have no solu- 
tion, you go out and create a blue-ribbon 
committee." 

C. Stewart Anthony, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Bristol Chamber of Commerce, 
denied that there were no jobs to be found. 
"I don't know of any man in Bristol] who 
couldn't find work if he wanted to," he said. 
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This theory was disputed by some of those 
who have been looking for work. “It’s no use 
to look," said Mrs. Bertrand Fillion, in the 
living room of her home on Divinity Street. 
She had been laid off four months ago at 
Superior Electric, where she soldered motors. 
"The last time I went to the unemployment 
office, while they were stamping my card, 
they even said it was no use." To scrape by 
and provide for her 16-year-old son and 10- 
year-old daughter, Mrs. Fillion has been sup- 
plementing her husband's income by taking 
on sewing jobs. 

“We learn to do without the extras," said 
а neighbor. Mrs. Antonetti Giovennelli, who 
was told six months ago that she would be 
out of work for only a few weeks at Woodside 
Precision, Inc. 

The merchants, too, have begun to feel the 
pinch. "Everyone's had to pull in the belt," 
said Larry Weeks, the manager of Finan. & 
Weeks, a men's clothing store one block off 
Main Street. He said business had dropped 
10 per cent since the beginning of the year. 

Bristol, which calls itself “Mum City, 
U.S.A.” because of its garden-variety chrys- 
anthemums, is in the mid-industrial belt of 
the state. An increasing number of its resi- 
dents are commuting to jobs outside the 
area. In the higher-income northeast section 
of the city, many residents work for the 
Hartford insurance companies 18 miles away. 
Elsewhere, there are the skilled workers who 
travel to the Pratt & Whitney plants that 
dot the area. 

There is a feeling of languidness, but not 
complete stagnancy, in Bristol that seems 
exemplified by the 47-acre downtown urban 
renewal project that is slowly nearing com- 
pletion after 10 years of red tape and partisan 
battles. 

There are several large factories, but much 
of the manufacturing takes place in the 
small shops that surround them. These turn 
out highly specialized products, forged by 
the skilled hands of the watchmaker, the 
diemaker and the toolmaker. 

Because the products are component parts 
of other products, the companies that make 
them are dependent upon the main-line 
manufacturers, and when orders slacken 
there, they are the first to feel it. “If cars 
don’t sell, everybody’s out,” remarked Pete 
Bachman, chairman of a union workshop. 

The largest employer in town is New De- 
parture-Hyatt Bearings, a division of Gen- 
eral Motors, which manufactures ball bear- 
ings. The second largest is The Wallace 
Barnes Division, Associated Spring Corpora- 
tion, the world's largest manufacturer of 
precision-mechanical springs. 

Figures on layoffs from these two plants 
were not available, but most people in and 
out of government felt that the pace of pro- 
duction had slackened. 

Since the early eighteen-hundreds when a 
man named Gideon Roberts began making 
wooden clocks and peddling them on horse- 
back, Bristol had been a center of the clock 
industry. Several months ago, however, the 
Sessions Clock Company, which was more 
than 100 years old and was once the em- 
ployer of more than 500 craftsmen, closed its 
doors. The other clock company here, In- 
grahams, has been taken over by the Mc- 
Graw-Edison Company and converted to the 
production of fuses and timing devices for 
bombs and grenades. 

Connecticut as a whole is heavily involved 
in defense contracts. According to the State 
Planning Council, 42,000 factory workers 
were employed in work related to the war in 
Vietnam in June, 1968, 9 per cent of the man- 
ufacturing labor force. 

BUSINESS SURVEY PLANNED 

Since January, 1955, military prime con- 
tract awards to companies in Connecticut 
have amounted to almost $19.9-billion, an 
average of $6,810 for each resident. 
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The state's economy has been sliding down- 
ward for the last year, judging by all leading 
economic indicators. In June, there were 
86,200 persons unemployed, the highest num- 
ber since February, 1961. 

Bristol's mayor is planning to survey all 
the businesses in the city to find out how 
much of their production would be affected 
by an end to the war. He also hopes to get a 
resolution adopted by the Connecticut Con- 
ference of Mayors calling for more Govern- 
ment orders in the state to make up for cut- 
backs in defense contracts. 

Bristol has had a high unemployment rate, 
off and on, for years. The city was hard hit 
by the recession of 1960-61, and has qualified 
for Federal funds as a “depressed” area. 

It carries its burden inconspicuously, 
Banks report no discernible pattern in runs 
on savings accounts. There are no men sitting 
idie on street corners. Aside from three pub- 
lic housing projects, there are no deeply im- 
pacted slum areas. 

But the effects of the high unemployment 
are felt behind the curtained windows of the 
two-story and three-story frame houses scat- 
tered over the 27-square-mile area, and in 
the lines of the machinists, bench-workers 
and laborers waiting for checks at the un- 
employment office. 

The agency reported that this June it paid 
out $398,000 compared to $87,457 for the cor- 
responding month last year. The claim load 
1s up to 2,700 from 1,200. 


THE COASTAL AND ESTUARINE 
ZONE: A NATIONAL INTEREST 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to place before Congress a 
most learned and thorough address on 
our coastal and estuarine zone delivered 
by Mr. Alfred A. Porro, Jr., of Ruther- 
ford, N.J., before the Marine Technology 
Society at its meeting in Washington, 
D.C., from June 29 to July 1. 

The subject covered by Mr. Porro is 
highly important to the present and fu- 
ture of our environment and economy, 
and I recommend that all read the ad- 
dress for Congress will be called upon 
to make many key decisions on our 
coastal and estuarine zone. 

Mr. Porro, who has gained great stat- 
ure in his field, is adviser to the U.S. 
Commission on Marine Science, Engi- 
neering, and Resources, and the Meadow- 
land Regional Development Agency in 
New Jersey. 

The address follows: 

THE COASTAL AND ESTUARINE ZONE: A 

NATIONAL INTEREST 
(By Alfred A. Porro, Jr!) 
ESTUARINE, ECOLOGY, ENVIRONMENT, AND 
ECONOMICS 

The close of the decade of the Sixties wit- 
nessed the arrival of a new consciousness— 
а new language which will be utilized by 
attorneys, public officials and the general 
public to a greater and growing extent in 
the Seventies. Such words as “ecology”, “еп- 
vironment,” “estuaries” have been equated 
and are now being utilized with age-old 
terminology such as “economics”, The year 
1969 gave birth to a historic document—one 
which. will-lay the foundation for protection 
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and development of the marine resources, 
coastal and ocean zones of the nation. The 
United States Commission on Marine Science, 
Engineering and Resources released its de- 
tailed report entitled Our Nation and the 
Sea and the supplemental volumes early in 
the year. It is to be hailed as one of the 
most comprehensive studies completed to 
date regarding the marine resource prob- 
lem challenging this country. The presenta- 
tion of the facts and statistics “as they are” 
in the estuarine and coastal zone is out- 
standing and shocking indeed. The analysis 
is comprehensive. Irrebuttable recommen- 
dations are made. 

The Nation has been challenged with a 
common query—how to obtain truly well- 
balanced planning and usage of great 
stretches of estuarine areas and how to 
equitably resolve title and related problems. 
The pattern, to date, has been for the most 
part, one of indiscriminate reclamation and 
exploitation, lack of balanced planning and 
complete disregard of conservation of valua- 
ble marine resources. Pollution sweeps 
through rivers and coastal zones as a bolero 
of death. Jurisprudential and political hur- 
dies eject themselves periodically in the 
form of a title dilemma, boundary challenges 
and jurisdictional mazes. 

The Federal Government spends over $1,- 
000,000 annually in estuarine areas. Geo- 
graphically and physically this marine en- 
vironment involves 28 states, a 33,000 mile 
shore and river line, 109,000 square miles of 
water and 75% of the Nation’s growing pop- 
ulation. 

The estuaries of the United States “are the 
nursing and feeding grounds for most of our 
commercial fish and all of our shellfish— 
which provide the basis for a $400,000,000 a 
year industry.” It is this same zone that pro- 
vides water-based recreation—boating, fish- 
ing and swimming. The same zone is a cata- 
lyst of economic activity: Ports, shipping, 
transportation and industrial development. 
The resources of this zone are an essential 
part of the domestic food supply and indus- 
trial supply—fish and agriculture, to oll, 
gravel, gas and weed. 

Few guidelines have existed to provide for 
balancing of conflicting uses and interests; 
few guidelines have been put in the way of 
economical and environmental considera- 
tions or values. The decade passed has seen 
many environmental changes in our coastal 
zone; many due to technological develop- 
ment and advances; many due to natural 
changes such as shore line erosion, loss of 
nutrient areas and diversions in circulation. 
It 1s in this zone that technological, scien- 
tific, commercial and industrial progress 
have found man in the unique position of 
outwitting himself. Industrial waste and de- 
tergents invade the wetland; effluents pour 
into and choke waterways and reclamation 
schemes trap and spread pollutants, all 
without any respect to the standard govern- 
mental jurisdictional boundaries. 

The coastal and estuarine zone is truly 
& "system." By its very nature, it is not 
limited by local, county or state boundaries. 
Poor planning in one portion of the estua- 
rine belt must and will affect other portions. 

The problem is a national one. The Rari- 
tan River Basin estuarine is but a small 
segment of & large continuing zone. New 
Jersey boasts of having approximately 244,- 
000 acres of such areas which stretch into 17 
of its 21 counties, This, too, is only a small 
segment of the overall picture. 

Thus, the Federal Commission recom- 
mended that a National Estuarine and 
Coastal Management Act be enacted which 
will provide policy objectives and guidelines 
for such areas, with Federal review. The 
states have been called upon to pass general 
legislation which would uniformly treat 
the ailment of all estuarine areas through- 
out that State and the Nation. 
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Many states have already passed statewide 
“marshland” acts, setting the guidelines, 
standards and even machinery for enforce- 
ment. Typical of such “Wetland Acts” are 
those of Massachusetts, Maine and Rhode 
Island. Others are pending in New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Maryland and Georgia. 
These Eastern States have seen sister states 
fail to respond to this call or merely attempt 
to do a piecemeal job. 


^ SLIGHT DISSENT 


Although the general proposal of the Com- 
mission respecting the management of es- 
tuarine zones must be complimented, it has 
failed in. one respect; i.e. the providing of 
“teeth” in the proposed legislation. As one 
of the advisors who worked with the Com- 
mission, the privilege of dissent is exercised 
at this time. The report and its supplement 
treat too gingerly and too optimistically the 
subject matter of State participation. In 
spite of strong and creative approaches taken 
throughout the report and recommendations, 
it suggests that the participation by states 
would be on a concept of voluntary partici- 
pation—optimistic and weak! The massive 
result that is desired and expressed through- 
out the sections of the study regarding the 
needs and the public interest in the estuarine 
&nd. coastal zone deserve a sounder and 
stronger approach. Mandatory guidelines and 
standards are necessary. This one basic aspect 
of the legislation could make the difference 
of fallure or success of the program, 

TA National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Agency is proposed to’ deal with and review 
proposals for long range planning in coastal 
and estuarine areas. It is hoped that regional 
and coastal authorities will be formed by the 
various states of the Union. Guidelines and 
objectives are set forth. The old faithful 
Federal inducement of grants and/or guar- 
antees are provided; this is a teaser but not a 
compeller. Hopefully, through the availability 
of such grants, Federal policy can be effec- 
tuated and the national interest protected. 

A State, regardless of how dramatically it 
may be injuring the national interest as a 
result of its poor or piecemeal treatment of 
its estuarine or coastal area and regardless 
of how tragically a particular system of es- 
tuarines may be affected by its action or lack 
of action, cannot in any way or manner, 
under this proposal, be compelled to comply 
with the Federal guidelines, planning or pro- 
posals for the area. 

It is in this respect—it is with regard to 
this weakness—it is with regard to this basic 
approach that a dissent is cast at this time. 


PUBLIC INTEREST—NATIONAL INTEREST 


The public interest of which we are con- 
cerned is a broad one—it is a local one; it is 
a State one; and overridingly, it is a National 
one. An attempt to define "Public Interest” 
is always a tidy mess, Thus, no such attempt 
will be made here. However, the tempo of the 
public interest can be felt rhetorically in a 
statement made by General Woodbury: 

“What is this public interest we are talk- 
ing about? What public are we talking about? 
Are we talking about the local public—the 
people who are employed іп the Coastal Zone, 
who live in the neighborhood, who have 
homes along the shore, the people who com- 
mute to the area for jobs? Is this the public 
we are concerned with? Or is it the using 
public, people who come from. a long way 
off to swim or to use the marinas or the other 
facilitles of the ocean or the lakes? Is it 
the users of the facilities that can't be there 
because the use has been preempted by some 
other use, * * *" 

In the estuarine and coastal zone the pub- 
lic interest is all; i.e., local, state and federal. 
The federal interest reflects the overriding 
national interest which provides the legal and 
constitutional jugular vein for federal juris- 
diction. Repeatedly, the nature of the estu- 
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arine and the problems that are being gen- 
erated there reflect themselves as being un- 
impressed and unimpaired by state or local 
boundaries, The pollution in the Raritan 
River Basin in New Jersey must affect the 
coastal and estuarine areas of Staten Island 
of New York and Delaware. The extinguish- 
ing of valuable fish and living marine re- 
sources In New England must affect the in- 
terest of those citizens in North Carolina. 
The coastal and estuarine zone constitute a 
system—they constitute an inter-relation- 
ship between all States; they constitute a 
problem which can only be capably handled 
by a true and effective federal interface. This 
zone is one for national concern—it truly 
is a concern of the national interest. 


PRESENT MAZE—LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL 
ROLES 


A. General 


The present maze of governmental roles, 
local, state and federal in the coastal zone are 
basically disjointed and uncoordinated. Es- 
sential to a truly effective system and struc- 
ture is a set system, responsibility, control, 
coordination, financial strength and public 
support. The system must be both flexible 
&nd rigid. When put to this formula, the 
present system sadly fails. 

A disjointed parade of different bands play- 
ing varying tunes and duplication of lyrics 
appears to be the 1mage of the federal maze. 
The activities and р of the agencies 
have proven to be individually credible and 
essential. Approximately five departments of 
the Executive, with numerous sub-bureaus 
and branches and related foundations and 
institutions, presently participate in the pro- 
tection of the coastal and estuarine areas. 
Here the individual entity varies in function 
and jurisdiction; great variance appears in 
effectiveness. Individually none constitutes a 
fully and independently effective system of 
coastal zone management. Combined, with- 
out coordination, a like result. 

Although some state or local programs have 
reflected substantial strides to more effective 
estuarine planning and administration, the 
very nature of this zone disregards technical 
State boundaries. The jurisdiction of no gov- 
ernmental body coincides with the bound- 
aries of the coastal zone. The multi-state 
nature of the estuarine is reflected by the 
unrestrained animal and marine resources, 
waterways, and uses visiting from state to 
state. 

Yes, a great many of the challenges pre- 
sented by the coastal zone could be and 
are handled on a local, state or regional level, 
providing the benefit of a close local famil- 
larity and expertise with the problem area. 
Yet, the short-coming of such a limited ap- 
proach is obvious; no unified system for con- 
servation or balanced development for the 
whole coastal zone could result. 

Although some states have commendable 
programs for various aspects of the estuarine 
and coastal zone, such as fisheries, recreation, 
conservation and economic development, few 
states have truly effectuated state-wide com- 
prehensive programs, 

Basically, it can be stated that in this 
regard the state governments have failed. 
This is not to overlook the progressive steps 
taken in such states as Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia, Rhode Island, and some other states. 
A study of the whole picture and the various 
states individually forces the conclusion that 
on the basis of past experience alone, a vol- 
untary state authority system would not be 
effective. 

B. The New Jersey debacle—a case in poínt 

Many contradictions in policies, depart- 
ments, motives, and approaches make obvi- 
ous the need for compulsory national guide- 
lines. The pattern in a great majority of the 
states is absolutely ineffectual in so far as an 
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overall state-wide program is concerned. A 
case at point is our beloved Home State. 
New Jersey has approximately 224,000 acres 
of marshland and is an important coastal 
state. It is plagued with extreme pollution 
in the Raritan River Basin and the Newark 
Bay area. Some of the most valuable estua- 
rine areas in the country were once found in 
these areas and undoubtedly some of the 
most valuable estuarine areas in the country 
still exist in this State. 

The legislative history of the subject mat- 
ter is interesting. The first official compre- 
hensive plan for marshland development in 
New Jersey, dates back to 1916, wherein a 
scheme for the whole state was established. 
Prior executive statements, however, can be 
found which allude to the subjec; matter. On 
May 8, 1930, the Meadows Reclamation Com- 
mission submitted a comprehensive report 
and plan of development of marsh and mead- 
owlands, in and near Newark Bay, its trib- 
utaries and Arthur Kill Zone Map. This plan 
encompassed the contiguous and stil] unique- 
ly similar and parallel Northern New Jersey 
Estuary, centering around the tide waters of 
the Newark Bay. The concept at that time 
was to have an overall State Commission 
vested with the regulation and reclamation 
of the valuable estuarine areas of the State. 

In 1949 the Regional Development Act be- 
came law; it provided the legislative enact- 
ment for the creation of inter-municipal co- 
operative agencies for estuarine and other 
development areas. Under this Act the De- 
partment of Conservation and Economic 
Development commenced with many munici- 
palities to tackle the tremendous planning 
and title problems vexing certain estuarine 
areas. Progress was experienced—however, it 
was deterred. In 1963 the Legislature formed 
a nine-man Commission to study the prob- 
lem and prepare a “comprehensive plan for 
the reclamation and development of the en- 
tire (North Jersey) meadowland area”. In 
June, 1965, the final report of the Commis- 
sion was submitted and in December, 1966, 
а supplemental report was filed. Both reports 
strenuously urged a state-wide Reclamation 
Authority, however, the inability of the State 
Legislature to enact a state-wide program 
and the tremendous competition between 
two of the State Departments involved, 
namely the Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development and the Department 
of Community Affairs resulted in a true de- 
bacle of the program. Although it was pro- 
posed that a state-wide agency be formed 
to balance the planning of the 244,000 acres 
involved and to set uniform guidelines—this 
did not occur. The New Jersey marshland 
stretches from the northerly portion of the 
State through the vast wetland of the Newark 
area on the mid-state marsh in the Raritan 
and Middlesex areas and finally trots on to 
the southerly and westerly portions of the 
State. State politics did not move as smoothly 
and uniformly throughout the zone. 

A mere 18,000 acres were described in legis- 
lation and given an expert public relations 
send-off. The Hackensack River Basin was 
deemed to be in need of development for 
purposes of housing and the creation of a 
new city. Basically, the control of the estu- 
arine was immediately transferred out of the 
Department of Conservation and Economic 
Development into the Department of Com- 
munity Affairs. Needless to say, the function, 
purpose and mission of these two Depart- 
ments were and are extremely different. What 
was once an area rich in marine resources 
and in need of a true balance between the 
interest of conservation and economic de- 
velopment, was carved out and dedicated to 
& destiny. This dedication by the means of 
& special district immediately relieved any 
political fears of such a happening in the 
other acres of marshland. Likewise the title 
problem, in practice, is also being handled 
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in a fragmented and on a nonuniform basis. 
For example, in the early part of 1969, the 
then Governor declared a moratorium with 
respect to any further riparian grants; how- 
ever, it was later discovered that this alleged 
moratorium was meant to specifically and 
merely apply to the area that had been sac- 
rificed, namely, the 18,000 acres and not the 
balance of the State. Almost simultaneously, 
the Commissioner of Conservation and Eco- 
nomic Development declared his own little 
moratorium which was later discovered to 
have been meant only to apply to the south- 
ern portion of the State, concerning himself 
primarily with the conservation aspects and 
interest in the same. 

This typifies, to a great extent, the dis- 
jointed, uncoordinated, politically influenced 
state approach which 1s certainly not limited 
to New Jersey, but is reflected in other parts 
of the country. Ineffectual piecemeal at- 
tempts, ignoring the interdependency of the 
same system and the likeness of its various 
problems, such as pollution, balancing of 
planning, development and conservation is 
the rule rather than the exception. 


A NEW JURISPRUDENCE 


Any proposal that has as its basis the mis- 
taken attitude that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not and cannot delve more 
strongly across the sacred state jurisdictional 
boundaries is indeed weak. Such a program 
is much too strongly state orlented and no- 
ticeably lacks Federal effectiveness. 

It is time to recognize that a new juris- 
prudence has been borne, quite unintention- 
ally to some extent, yet it is here. A new 
philosophy of law, a new philosophy of po- 
litical structure, a new philosophy of or- 
ganizational mechanism, and a new philoso- 
phy of coordinating the whole “system” has 
in fact emerged through court decisions and 
legislation. The language to be utilized 
should be a “system of management” and it 
should be recognized that “the jurisdiction 
of the coastal zone does not coincide with 
boundaries”. The true evaluation of the sys- 
tem requires us to scrap to a great extent 
to old cliches that are now being abused and 
merely used to impair a truly progressive and 
effective program. The concept of "State's 
Rights” is a sacred one indeed, yet to allow 
it to be utilized to prevent a more active 
Federal role in an area that undisputably 
requires it, is disgraceful. The trap of being 
bounded by existing structures and existing 
concepts is dangerous when considering 
management of the estuarine area, The trap 
of locking out Federal influence in an area 
where the need for the Federal catalyst, co- 
ordination, leadership and capacity is obvi- 
ous, must not be allowed to be successful 
in this instance. 

Our concept of government has changed 
greatly throughout the last few decades. It 
is no longer a series of self-contained cubi- 
cles bounded by local and state artificial 
boundaries. As stated by then Commissioner 
Robert C. Yosi of Massachusetts, 'Goyern- 
ment should be where the action із." Which 
government? The government which con- 
tains the best capability to meet the particu- 
lar problem or problem area at hand; the 
government which is best equipped to han- 
dle the particular challenge presented? When 
dealing with a multi-nature problem area 
such as the coastal and estuarine zones, a 
multi-level governmental 'system" 1s neces- 
sary. A network which effectively creates an 
inter-relationship and interface between all 
levels of government which necessarily comes 
in contact with the estuarine and coastal 
zone. Namely, an inter-relationship between 
the local, state and federal government 
which would effectively navigate to each 
level that particular function which it is 
best suited to handle and to conduct itself 
both individually and in an overall coordi- 
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nated system. This cannot be accomplished 
by fearing to venture, to some extent, with 
new concepts and true innovations. 

Presently, whether it be recognized or not, 
the Federal control, with regard to various 
aspects of the estuarine and coastal zone 1s 
deeply imbedded. As previously stated, ap- 
proximately five executive departments, 
twenty bureaus and many federal councils 
and institutions concerning itself in these 
areas have already transgressed traditional 
boundaries, 

The commerce clause has in the last cen- 
tury taken on a new face. It has served as 
the vehicle of interjecting federal power and 
the exercise of federal management in areas 
requiring the same. The estuarine and coastal 
zone is no exception. It should be noted and 
made absolutely clear that by interjecting 
this federal interface it should not preclude 
state and local action, however, the federal 
role must be predominent in the event the 
delegated responsibilities of the state gov- 
ernment are not met. 

Obviously, the commerce and defense 
powers and other related federal powers pro- 
vide the partial explanation of the present 
federal involvement in navigational, shore- 
line, and other marine works of improve- 
ment. Significant federal property power has 
been exercised. Admittedly much control ovet 
the Coastal Zone is comfortably encompassed 
in the powers constitutionally reserved to the 
States by the Tenth Amendment, however, 
this new jurisprudence recognizes the neces- 
sity of inter-relationship of governments, In 
fact, very relevant examples can be pointed 
to. The field of pollution control is cited; the 
field of water resource program is cited; regu- 
lation of population in the areas of fisheries, 
regulation in the areas of wildlife; regulation 
in the area of recreation, Admittedly, most of 
the programs that are referred to as exam- 
ples are programs that vest primary control 
in state government, however, effectively pro- 
vide the teeth to enforce federal standards 
and guidelines. Thus, this must be the aim 
and result of the proposed management sys- 
tem for the estuarine area. 


A NEW CREATION 
A. A national umbrelia 


A new creation is proposed. This creation 
will be able to cope with the tremendous 
overlapping jurisdictional problems and will 
also be able to realistically materialize upon 
the State and local experience and closeness 
to the various regions. The gravamen of the 
concept involves a Local-State-Federal crea- 
tion—“a duet", "marriage" or “partnership” 
which is in the nature of an overlay rather 
than a new unit of government. Representa- 
tion, participation and support from all 
levels of government. The concept is good and 
$hould be truly utilized; it must, on the 
other hand, not be weak; participation must 
be mandatory, guidelines clear and rigid— 
flexible and effective. 

The National umbrella must exist for ef- 
fective coordination of the many federal 
agencies presently relating to the estuary and 
the setting of national objectives and guide- 
lines. Inter-State action and local participa- 
tion, on the other hand, cannot be usurped 
or diminished. Any attempt to usurp all 
powers of the local or state government will 
be tragic to the plan. Legislation of this 
nature, although being mandatory, must not 
be irresponsive to governmental functions 
and powers which are properly and histori- 
cally vested on other levels. 

B. Area 


The area in question shall constitute all 
of the estuarine and coastal zone of the 
country including the Great Lakes areas. It 
should not be treated as a new jurisdictional 
area, nor as a new city or state. The area 
is dictated not by traditional boundaries 
but by scientifically defined regions; i.e., an 
invisible protective screen. The area will not 
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be ruled or governed but rather guided and 
unified. For purposes of this presentation, 
five regions are suggested: (1) Great Lakes 
Region; (2) North-Eastern Coastal Region; 
(3) South-Eastern Coastal Region; (4) Gulf 
Region, and (5) Western Coastal Region. 
The Regions should be divided upon such 
factors as area, common problems and con- 
ditions and studies, reports and recommen- 
dations of the scientific and the technical 
world. However, the legislation shall apply 
uniformly to all—no special district ap- 
proach should be utilized. 

Within each region shall be sub-regions, 
basins or local areas. These are to be di- 
vided with the same theory, purpose and in- 
tent; with the same reflection of the scien- 
tific, social, technological and conservation 
needs of a society. 


C. Administration and control 


The administration and control of this 
program is suggested to follow the same 
regional pyramid effect. Participation must 
be mandatory, obligations and responsibili- 
ties defined and enforcement provision 
forceful. A weak structure will give birth to 
& weak program and plan—a weak result. 

Each region will organize in accordance 
with basic guidelines providing for repre- 
sentation from each State within the Re- 
gion. The method of selection, the internal 
administration of the region authority, cre- 
ation of sub-regions, form and functions 
shall be State and Locally controlled. State- 
wide authorities within the region varying 
from strong central state-controlled author- 
ities to bi-county or inter-municipal groups 
should result. 

Al] regions combined constitute the whole. 
The total program shall be directed and co- 
ordinated from the top. The new creation 
shall be a strong authority with representa- 
tion of key factors. Its composition would 
consist of all major levels; i.e., Local, State 
and Federal—a National Umbrella. The 
local-state interests would be represented by 
а member selected by and from each of the 
five regional authorities, recognizing both 
economic and conservation interests. The 
federal interests to be represented by a mem- 
ber of the various agencies or bureaus pres- 
ently dealing with various aspects of the 
problem, such as the Departments of In- 
terior, Commerce, Defense, Transportation 
and Health, Education and Welfare. Thus a 
strong factor for Federal Agency coordina- 
tion will also arise. 

This interface shall, from within its mem- 
bership, choose its own officers, consultants 
and employees. It would implement the ex- 
press statutory purposes and mission of the 
body. It would set and define the national 
objectives and policy guidelines. In addition 
to coordinating the federal activities, it 
would coordinate the various regional master 
plans, resolve conflicting plans and regula- 
tions, and provide a continuing inventory of 
research and studies. A National Interface! 
All to result in a well-balanced overall en- 
vironmental system. Its planning, regulatory 
and acquisition function will stimulate the 
ultimate realization of a national master 
plan of the estuarine and costal zone man- 
aged through an effective structure. 

In addition to the normal general powers 
of an authority, necessary to execute its mis- 
sion, this body should have extensive rede- 
velopment, renewal, condemnation and ac- 
quisition power. Obviously, the implementa- 
tion of any national master plan would be 
questionable without this. 

Extensive powers, respecting other areas, 
such as pollution, dredging, drainage, water 
resources, solid waste disposal, engineering 
and related standards are essential Where 
overlapping and duplication with existing 
activities occur, coordination will be easily 
obtained. 


Final and ultimate resolution of problem 
areas, and conflicts in policy, regional plans, 
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activities and the like will be vested in this 
body. 
D. Financial 

The financial structure, as the percussion 
of the orchestra, shall provide the tempo and 
beat of the program. Without strength and 
power, a meek composition can be antici- 
pated. The proposed administrative structure 
lends itself to a combination and pooling of 
many powerful sources of funds. Federal 
funding, State and Local funding and reve- 
nue bonding are available. 

Independent and combined financial struc- 
tures will be necessary. The regional regime 
must of necessity be financially independent 
and dependent also—financial independence 
by state and local funding and its own bond- 
ing power respecting localized and regional 
projects and missions; financially dependent 
upon federal funding regarding matters gen- 
erally to aid regional plans and to execute 
the overall master plan. Further, federal 
funding made available to the regional au- 
thorities will aid the cause of regional and 
public acceptance. 

Sturdy and time-tested financial concepts 
regarding capital improvements of the past 
can be utilized, such as special assessments, 
bonding and the like. New and progressive 
concepts such as an inter-municipal, inter- 
state and/or Federal-State tax-sharing pool, 
self-liquidating public projects such as 
beaches, marinas and other waterfront de- 
velopments, and leasing of sovereign owned 
land may be utilized. 

The National Umbrella can immediately 
and sensibly be interjected in and admin- 
istered out of the Department of the Interior 
and upon creation in the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Agency. 


E. Federal review 


An essential aspect of the overall program 
will be that of necessary federal review. Un- 
like the New Jersey special district approach, 
the “action” and “operative” aspects of the 
program will be vested at that level of gov- 
ernment “where the action is" and the re- 
view function at the top of the pyramid. As 
recognized by the Commission, continuing 
overlapping federal review will be a constant 
need. 

"* * * It is imperative that the national 
interest be protected. If for any reason 
coastal zone authority cannot act in the 
public interest, the federal government shall 
participate in the actions of the coastal zone 
authority. Regardless, the federal -govern- 
ment should have power of review. 

‘The federal review role is critical. In our 
discussions with those in the area we found 
general agreement that the state should 
manage the coastal zone; they have the re- 
sponsibility and have, or at least should 
have, the detail local knowledge necessary 
for sound Management. However, there may 
be times when local pressures will tend to 
force the coastal zone authority to act in a 
manner not in the national interest. The 
mere threat of federal review will often suf- 
fice. If not, the federal government should 
be empowered to act in the public interest.” 

It is respectfully suggested that a program 
that is premised on voluntary participation 
of the states would not give the necessary 
degree of federal review or at least would 
not give the necessary degree of power to ef- 
fectuate enforcement after federal review. 
Strong national objectives and standards 
must be set and a collateral power to en- 
force the same must exist with the strength 
to enable the interjection of the federal 
interface in the event the national objec- 
tives and standards are not complied with 
after a determination based upon federal 
review. 

F. Coastal zone laboratories 


Integrated and essential to the overall 
coastal zone and estuarine area program 
must be the Commission's recommendation 
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that coastal zone laboratories be established 
in association with appropriate academic in- 
stitutions to engage in the scientific investi- 
gation required in the estuarine and coastal 
areas. The report extensively and overwhelm- 
ingly justifies the need for a continuance and 
increase in the separateness of scientific re- 
search from the formal governmental struc- 
ture, yet receiving full and complete federal 
financial support. The estuarine and coastal 
processes must be studied and continued in 
а scientific atmosphere; the results are essen- 
tial to the advice of both the federal, state 
and local structures managing this zone. 

The National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Agency, under the direction of the National 
Sea Grant Program, should have the prime 
responsibility to provide institutional sup- 
port for the coastal zone laboratories. The 
Sea Grant College and Program Act of 1966 
must be amended to permit grants for the 
construction and maintenance of vessels and 
other facilities. 

To integrate the coastal zone laboratory 
proposal into a governmental department, 
such as the Department of the Interior, as 
hás been recently suggested, would be a true 
injustice to the effectiveness of a necessary 
program. To attempt to diminish the effec- 
tiveness of this independence of scientific 
research and to strip it from academic at- 
mosphere, is truly unjustified and would 
highly detriment the effectiveness of the 
overall program. 

The governmental structure and the 
Coastal Zone Laboratories recommended by 
the Commission can be effectively coordi- 
nated. 

CONCLUSION 


Thus, in conclusion, it is stressed that the 
type of progressive and essential program 
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that is called for in order to obtain effective 
coastal zone management and balanced plan- 
ning of the estuarine system cannot be ac- 
complished by voluntary participation of the 
States. On the other hand, it cannot be ef- 
fected by the usurption of local and state 
functions. The interface proposed herein pro- 
vides a problem solving approach to the sub- 
ject matter involved rather than a cubical- 
boundary governmental concept. The tre- 
mendous work product of the Commission 
and the years of studies and hearings relat- 
ing to the estuarine demand such an effec- 
tive administrative structure and such a pro- 
gressive solution. The development of our 
jurisprudence and political concepts have 
truly laid the basis for an extremely progres- 
sive and pyramid type overlay in which an 
overall uniform federal umbrella would co- 
ordinate regional programs giving due regard 
and recognition to state and local functions 
and expertise. 


SERVICE ACADEMIES FLOURISH 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1970 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, contrary to 
what one might believe from reports in 
the daily press, interest in a military ca- 
reer is still high among America's youth. 
Patriotism, love of country, devotion to 
duty and to our American ideals are not 
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dead despite constant efforts of the news 
media to portray the majority of our 
young people in this light. I commend for 
your attention the following item from 
the July 30, 1970, issue of the Paterson, 
N.J. News: 


SERVICE ACADEMIES FLOURISH 

The largest enrollment in the history of 
the nation’s three military service academies 
give the lie to student opposition to the 
Vietnam war. The total enrollment of 12,848 
at West Point, Annapolis and Colorado 
Springs probably exceeds the number of hard 
core students who have been responsible for 
the trouble on the campus everywhere. 

Of course, the cadets get as good an edu- 
cation as money can buy. It is free. They also 
get paid while studying. When they graduate, 
they pay back the taxpayers by serving a 
specified number of years in their chosen 
service. But those are incidentals. The im- 
portant thing is that they will be launched 
on а military career that for most is for life. 
Their training is tough. When they get 
through, they are ready—as men as leaders 
to take command in the world's greatest 
military power. 

This year, the class of 1974 was built with 
the biggest minority enrollment in history, 
& total of 299. West point has 107, including 
40 blacks. The Air Force enrolled 140 from 
minority groups, including 66 blacks plus 
American Indians, Spanish Americans, and 
Oriental Americans. The Navy accepted 52 
blacks, but total minority figures were not 
available. 

Here is an All-American military machine 
being shaped by men who in another decade 
will be in command. More power to them as 
young Americans. 


SENATE— Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by Hon. Носн Scorr, a Senator 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


"We thank Thee, Lord, Thy paths of 

service lead 

To blazoned heights and down the 
slopes of need; 

They reach Thy throne, encompass 
land and sea, 

And he who journeys in them walks 
with Thee.” 

—Calvin W. Laufer. 


Help us to walk with Thee this day in 
paths of service free, remembering that 
whoever would be greatest must be the 
servant of all. Make us equal to our high 
trust. Make us just, honest, and fair in 
our demeanor that by our efforts the 
highest and best purposes of the Nation 
may be furthered. Show us clearly what 
our duty is and help us to be faithful in 
doing it. And to Thee shall be the praise 
and the glory. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
of the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, August 11; 1970) 


U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1970. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. HucH Scorr, a Senator from 
the State of Pennsylvania, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr, SCOTT thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


ORDER FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the rule of germaneness, there be a 
brief period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, with a 3-minute 
limitation therein, until the Senate is 
prepared to proceed with the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NELSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
HOLLINGS TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLiNGS) be recognized for not to 
exceed 30 minutes tomorrow, following 
the speech by the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION RELATIVE TO 
EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
appears on the Legislative Calendar 
Order No. 1101, House Joint Resolution 
264, proposing an amendment to the 
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Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to equal rights for men and women. 

Before action was taken yesterday to 
refer this joint resolution to the calen- 
dar under Senate rule XIV, this matter 
was discussed with the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. He understood fully the .action 
that was undertaken. 

I tried to get in touch with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND) а short time ago but, un- 
fortunately, was unable to do so because 
of the early convening of the Senate this 
morning. 

I intend to talk to him later, I have, 
however, spoken with the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Валун), the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments which has 
jurisdiction of this joint resolution. It is 
my understanding that a companion 
Senate joint resolution has been reported 
to the full committee and that the com- 
mittee is meeting on it this morning. 

It is the hope of the joint leadership 
that this joint resolution will be reported 
on its own, hopefully today, or very 
shortly, and that there will be no amend- 
ments or appendices or ancillary pro- 
posals of any kind attached to it. 

We feel that this is most important, 
that it would be best to give it considera- 
tion on the basis of what it stands for, 
and what it stands for alone, unencum- 
bered with other proposals. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I am delighted to 
yield to the Republican leader. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am aware of the pres- 
ence on the calendar of the proposed 
constitutional amendment to establish 
the constitutional principle of equal 
rights for men and women, and that the 
Judiciary Committee is in session today. 
As a member of that committee, I expect 
to be there to support a favorable report- 
ing of the constitutional amendment. 

I think it is rather interesting that for 
40-some-odd years, the men of two con- 
gressional bodies have steadfastly and 
with singular persistence dodged the op- 
portunity, avoided, evaded, and slipped 
out from under the opportunity to act on 
this constitutional amendment. 

I do not know whether it will make 
women more equal than men, or less 
equal. The only purpose is to provide 
for equality of treatment. 

One of my college professors used to 
propose a toast from time to time: 
"Here's to women. Once our superior, 
and now our equal." 

In my judgment, this amendment de- 
serves to be passed and sent out to the 
States for ratification. I do not know 
what it would do to the Armed Forces; 
but the presence of the ladies in the 
Armed Forces in recent years has cer- 
tainly been salubrious and has contrib- 
uted to the good order and well-being of 
the armed services. They have, indeed, 
taken over many jobs which had been 
performed by men, and they are now 
being performed better by women. So 
this is а “long-last” situation, and I con- 
gratulate the distinguished | majority 
leader on his perception: in acting to 
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make sure that the Senate will be expedi- 
tious in agreeing to the joint resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say to the 
distinguished Republican leader that this 
was not done on the basis of the initia- 
tive of the majority leader but on the 
basis of the initiative of the joint lead- 
ership. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
will recall that I discussed this matter 
with him before. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should point out 
that the Senate has twice, to my recol- 
lection, passed this particular joint res- 
olution. The last time, I believe, was in 
the year 1953. 

Thus, I would hope that, on behalf of 
both of us, the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania, the Republican 
leader, wben he goes to the committee 
meeting this morning wil convey our 
feelings to the chairman, whom I tried to 
contact this morning, and to the com- 
mittee as a whole, in the hope that 
speedy action will be taken on the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will be happy to do so. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr: President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Tuesday, August 11, 
1970, be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF TERM DURING 
WHICH THE SECRETARY OF IN- 


TERIOR CAN MAKE FISHERIES 


LOANS UNDER THE FISH AND 
WILDLIFE ACT OF 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 3102. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, NEL- 
SON) laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 


That section 4(c) of the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1121), as amended 
(16 U.S.C. 742c(c)), is further amended by 
changing the date “June 30, 1970" to “June 
30, 1980" where it appears three times. 

Sec. 2. Section 4(b) of the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956 (16 U.S.C. 742c(b)) is 
amended by striking out paragraphs (7) and 
& and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 

g: 

"(7) An applicant for a fishery loan must 
be a citizen or national of the United States. 

"(8) Within the meaning of this section, 
& corporation, partnership, or association 
shall not be deemed to be a citizen of the 
United States unless the Secretary deter- 
mines that it satisfactorily meets all of the 
requirements set forth in section 2 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, as amended, for deter- 
mining the United States citizenship of a 
corporation, partnership, or association oper- 
ating a vessel in the coastwise trade. 

"(9)(A) The nationality of an applicant 
shall be established to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary. Within the meaning of this sec- 
tion, no corporation, partnership, or ‘associa- 
tion organized under the laws of American 
Samoa shall be deemed a national of the 
United States unless 75 per centum ‘of the 
interest therein is owned by nationals of the 
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United States, citizens of the United States, 
or both, and in the case of a corporation, 
unless its president or other chief executive 
Officer and the chairman of its board are 
nationals or citizens of the United States 
and unless no more of its directors than a 
minority of the number to constitute a quo- 
rum are nonnationals and noncitizens. 

“(B) Seventy-five per centum of the in- 
terest in a corporation shall not be deemed 
to be owned by nationals of the United States, 
citizens of the United States, or both, (i) if 
the title to 75 per centum of its stock is not 
vested in. such nationals and citizens free 
from. any trust or fiduciary obligation in 
favor of any person not a national or cítizen 
of the United States; or (ii) if 75 per centum 
of the voting power in such corporation is 
not vested in nationals of the United States, 
citizens of the United States, or both; or 
(ill) if through any contract or understand- 
ing it is so arranged that more than 25 per 
centum of the voting power may be exercised, 
directly or indirectly, in behalf of any per- 
son who is not a national or citizen of the 
United States; or (iv) if by any other means 
whatsoever control of any interest in the cor- 
poration in excess of 25 per centum is con- 
ferred upon or permitted to be exercised 
by.any. person who is not a national or citi- 
zen.of the United States." 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this Act shall be 
effective July 1. 1970. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 4(c) of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, as amended, any bal- 
ance remaining in the fisheries loan fund 
at the close of June 30, 1970, shall be avail- 
&ble to make loans for the purposes of sec- 
tion 4 of said Act from July 1, 1970, to the 
close of June 30, 1980. 


And amend the title so as to read: “An 
Act to amend section 4 of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, as amended, to ex- 
tend the term during which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior can make fisheries 
loans under the Act, and for other pur- 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move- that the Senate concur in. the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LOWERING OF THE VOTING AGE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may be recognized for 2 more minutes, 
and if no other Senator wishes to speak 
at this time, I should like to report to the 
Senate that at the Democratic policy 
committee meeting on yesterday, an- 
nouncement was made to the committee 
of the intention of the joint leadership 
concerning the equal rights amendment. 
The committee was also informed at that 
time that the President pro tempore had 
indicated he would take appropriate ac- 
tion under the terms of Senate Resolu- 
tion 436, a resolution providing for the 
appointment of counsel to represent the 
Senate in an amicus curiae capacity in 
appropriate judicial proceedings dealing 
with the statute lowering the voting age 
and for other purposes. In other words, 
if and when that resolution is adopted, 
the President pro tempore has agreed 
to appoint counsel to represent the Sen- 
ate at that time. 

Furthermore, at the meeting of the 
policy committee ón yesterday, the com- 
mittee unanimously agreed that Walter 
W. Heller, regents professor of econom- 
ics, University of Minnesota; Gardner 
Ackley, professor of economics, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and Arthur M, Okun, 
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senior fellow, Brookings Institution—all 
former chairmen of the President's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers during 1961- 
69—should be requested to analyze the 
course of economic developments in the 
United States for the past year and a 
half, pinpointing the sources of increas- 
ing unemployment and declining profits 
and evaluating the strategy employed in 
pursuing price stability. The committee 
also agreed to ask the three economists 
to set forth the prospects for the months 
ahead and their implications for eco- 
nomic policy. The requests were subse- 
quently made and these distinguished 
economists have agreed to undertake this 
assignment for the policy committee. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I was not 
previously aware of the designation of 
this committee. Could the majority leader 
indicate whether he is acting on behalf 
of the Democratic policy committee or 
on behalf of the Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On behalf of the 
policy committee only and at its request. 
It is an attempt to keep up with the eco- 
nomic trends and happenings and, hope- 
fully, to develop ways by means of which 
we can be helpful to the President and 
the administration in coping with the 
inflation which, I understand, now is 
running around 6 percent a year and 
with unemployment, which is running 
about 5 percent a year and which, in my 
State, is running closer to 7 percent a 
year, This is a most critical situation and 
the administration, I am confident, will 
welcome every bit of assistance offered. 
The economy simply must be brought 
out of its tailspin. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, with regard 
to the resolution to appoint counsel for 
the Senate, I have discussed this matter 
with a number of Senators. While I do 
not know what the final judgment would 
be, there does exist a feeling that the 
matter of the constitutionality of the 18- 
year old voting age amendment should 
be tested, but that it should be tested by 
the Nation’s chief law officer, the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, and, as 
the distinguished majority leader knows, 
the. Attorney General of the United 
States has indicated that he would act 
to support and defend this act of Con- 
gress and argue for the constitutionality 
not only of the 18-year-old voting age, 
but also of the voting rights extension, 
which I think is pretty generally agreed 
to be constitutional, and the abolition or 
banning of literacy tests, and whatever 
else may be in the bill. 

There may be some difference of opin- 
lon here, which in no way would reflect 
on counsel, if finally selected, because 
counsel would be of distinction and 
ability. 

There may be a feeling that this should 
be done entirely by the Attorney General 
of the United States. However, others 
might feel that the Senate would need 
counsel. 

I do not want to prejudice this.except 
to state that two points of view do exist. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, the 
distinguished minority leader, has been 
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most understanding on this matter. I 
have endeavored to keep him informed 
all along. He has discussed it with his 
colleagues in conference. 

I agree with him completely about 
what he has said concerning the 
initiative of the Attorney General of the 
United States who has stated in un- 
equivocal terms what he intends to do. 
The only :eason why this suggestion is 
brought forth is that the genesis for this 
amendment was here in the Senate. 

We would, therefore, like to be helpful 
to the Attorney General. Certainly, we 
have no reason to question his judgment, 
his desires, his competence, or his in- 
tegrity. Our desire is only to be helpful; it 
is to see not only that this matter is re- 
solved as expeditiously as possible, but 
to see that the decision of the Senate in 
establishing by statute the 18-year-old 
vote is upheld as constitutional. Part of 
the problem lies in the fact that the mat- 
ter cannot be raised before October be- 
cause the Supreme Court, as usual, is 
taking its 3-month recess and will not 
again convene until that time. Therefore, 
it cannot make final disposition of this 
matter until then, at least. 

Moreover, by this resolution we only 
ask that the Senate’s position be repre- 
sented in a so-called amicus capacity; 
in other words a friendly capacity—one 
which will serve to complement the posi- 
tion taken by the Attorney General and 
the chief representative of the United 
States in the Supreme Court, the Solici- 
tor General. The Senate has appointed 
counsel to represent its viewpoint on 
legislation in the past. There is prece- 
dent for this action. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, I thank the 
majority leader. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. McCaRTHY) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Miles W. Kirkpatrick, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be a Federal Trade Com- 
missioner, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

MEL ee eee м. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

8.4148. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide special health care 
benefits for certain surviving dependents 
(Rept. No. 91-1091). 

By Mr. McGEE, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with amend- 
ments: 

8.437. A bill to amend chapter 83, title 
5, United States Code, to eliminate the re- 
duction in’ the annuities of employees or 
Members who elected reduced annuities in 
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order to provide a survivor annuity if pre- 
deceased by the persun named as survivor 
and permit a retired employee or Member to 
designate a new spouse as survivor if pre- 
deceased by the person named as survivor 
at the time of retirement (Rept. No. 91- 
1092); and 

S.578. A bill to include firefighters within 
the provisions of section 8336 (c) of title 5, 
United States Code, relating to the retire- 
ment of Government employees engaged in 
certain hazardous occupations (Rept. No. 91- 
1093). 

By Mr, EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1943. A bill for the relief of Arie Abram- 
ovich (Rept. No. 91-1095); 

S. 3702, A bill for the relief of Dr. Nahid 
Mansoor! Diaz (Rept. No. 91-1098); 

S. 3796. A bill for the relief of Reynaldo 
Canlas Baecher (Rept. No. 91-1097); 

S. 3853, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Pang 
Tai Tai (Rept. No. 91-1098) ; 

H.R. 1749. An act for the relief of Eagle 
Lake Timber Company, a partnership of 
Susanville, Calif. (Rept. No. 91-1099); 

H.R. 2849. An act for the relief of Anan 
Eldredge (Rept. No. 91-1100); 

H.R. 5655, An act for the relief of Low Yin 
(also known as Low Ying) (Rept. No. 91- 
1101); 

H.R. 12400. An act for the relief of Tae 
Pung Hills (Rept. No. 91-1102); 

H.R. 12446. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon Jose Guadalupe Es- 
parza-Montoya (Rept. No. 91-1103); 

H.R. 12959. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Jara Haase (Rept. No. 91-1104) ; 

H.R. 13265. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon L. Cpl. Frank J. Krec 
(Rept, No. 91-1105); 

H.R. 13383, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marcella Coslovich Fabretto (Rept. No, 91- 
1106); 

H.R. 13712. An act for the relief of Vin- 
cenzo Pellicano (Rept, No. 91-1107) ; 

Н.Б. 13895. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Eloisa Pardo Hall (Rept. No. 91-1108); 

H.R. 13971. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Falls or the Ohio Interstate 
Park Compact (Rept. No. 91-1109); 

H.R, 13997. An act to confer U.S, citizen- 
ship posthumously upon 8. Sgt. Ryuzo 
Somma (Rept. No. 91-1110); and 

H.R, 15374, An act to amend section 355 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, con- 
cerning approval by the Attorney General of 
the title to lands acquired for or on behalf 
of the United States, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No, 91-1111). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 3032. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Leo- 
narda Buenavendura Ocariza and daughter, 
Lucila B. Ocariza (Rept. No. 91-1112); 

5. 3419. A bill for the relief of Capt. Claire 
E. Brou (Rept. No. 91-1113); 

S.J. Res. 67, Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the States of Mary- 
land and West Virginia and the Common- 
wealths of Virginia and Pennsylvania and 
the District of Columbia, as signatory bodies, 
for certain amendments to the compact 
creating the Potomac Valley Conservancy 
District and establishing the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin 
(Rept. No. 91-1114); 

H.R. 2043. An act for the relief of Keum 
Ja Franks (Rept. No. 91-1115); and 

H.R. 13810. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Col. Robert L. Poehlein (Rept. No..91-1110). 

By.Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S, 3529. A bill for the relief of Johnny 
Trinidad Mason, Jr. (Rept. No. 91-1117). 

By Mr, ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 18127. An act making appropriations 
for public works for water, pollution con- 
trol, and power development, including the 
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Corps of Engineers—Civil, the Panama Canal, 
the Federal Water Quality Administation, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, power agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and related independent agen- 
cies and commissions for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 91-1118). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

J. Fred Buzhardt, Jr. of South Carolina, 
to be General Counsel of the Department of 
Defense. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Marshall F, Rousseau, of Texas, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Texas; 

Jose A. Lopez, of Puerto Rico, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Puerto Rico; 

Edward S. King, of New York, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of New York; 

George Beall, of Maryland, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the District of Maryland; 

Juan C. San Agustin, of Guam, to be U.S. 
marshal for the District of Guam; and 

Johnny M. Towns, of Alabama, to be U.S. 
marshal for the northern district of Alabama. 

By Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Charles K. Koval, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. marshal for the western district of Penn- 
sylvania. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

S. 4215. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to engage in a feasibility study 
of the Salton Sea Project, California; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DODD: 

8.4216. A bill for the relief of Gloria 
Talinao; and 

8.4217. A bill for the relief of Gaspar 
Ramos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAVEL: 

S.4218. A bill for the relief of Angeles 
Palaginog; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MCINTYRE: 

S.4219. A bill for the relief of Armando 
Franco Eduardo; 

8.4220. A bill for the relief of Jose Gomes 
Caetano; 

8.4221. A bill for the relief of Antonio dos 
Santos; 

S. 4222. A bill for the relief of Francisco F. 
Feleciano; 

8.4223. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Nicolau; 

8.4224. A bill for the relief of Americo 
Oliveira; and 

8.4225. A bill for the relief of Alvarino 
Martins de Lemos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 4226. A bill for the relief of Michel Louis 

Rouchy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McGEE (for himself, Mr. Bur- 

DICK, Mr. Harris, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
HOLLINGs, Mr. Moss, Mr. RANDOLPH, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, and Mr, STEVENS) : 

S. 4227. A bill to provide an equitable sys- 
tem for fixing and adjusting the rates of pay 
for prevailing rate employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 4228. A bil for the relief of Maria de 
Lourdes Moitoso Mota; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 4229. A bill to amend section 5(c) of the 
Home Owners' Loan Act of 1933; and 

S. 4230. A bill to amend section 5(c) of the 
Home Owners' Loan Act of 1933; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 4231. A bill for the relief of Adelaide 
Vinoya Albano; and 

S. 4232. A bill for the relief of Talo Hua- 
hulu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY (for himself, Mr. 
Packwoop and Mr. FANNIN): 

S. 4233. A bill to amend chapter 3 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relating to 
U.S. contributions to international organi- 
zations and programs, to provide for a pro- 
gram to control illegal international traffic 
in narcoties, and to provide for withhold- 
ing of U.S. assistance to nations refusing to 
cooperate with such international organiza- 
tions, or refusing to take appropriate steps to 
control illegal international traffic in nar- 
cotics, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(The remarks of Mr. MunPHY when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself and Mr. 
CURTIS) : 

S. 4234. A bill relating to the relocation of 
the Vilage of Niobrara, Nebr., the acquisi- 
tion of Niobrara State Park, and the con- 
struction of certain substitute facilities; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

(The remarks of Mr. HRUSKA when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 4235. A bill to continue the jurisdiction 
to the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Puerto Rico over certain cases pending in 
that court on June 2, 1970; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hruska when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 

SJ. Res. 228. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period begin- 
ning October 5, 1970, and ending October 9, 
1970, as “National PTA Week"; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss when he intro- 
duced the joint resolution appear below un- 
der the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

S.J. Res. 229. Joint resolution establishing 
National Good Grooming Week; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hargis when he in- 
troduced the joint resolution appear below 
under the appropriate heading.) 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 228— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RES- 
OLUTION TO DESIGNATE "NA- 
TIONAL PTA WEEK" 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I introduce a 
joint resolution to authorize the Presi- 
dent to declare the period beginning Oc- 
tober 5, 1970, and ending October 9, 1970, 
as "National PTA Week." 

I think it is safe to say there is no 
more respected organization in the coun- 
try than the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Each parent-teacher 
association has its own characteristics, 
but each has as its underlying purpose 
the promotion of the welfare of children 
and youth. And this unites all PTA's and 
gives continuity and nationwide sig- 
nificance to their work. 

PTA was founded in Washington in 
1897 as a volunteer organization. There 
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are now more than 140,000 local parent- 
teacher associations, and 52 branches, 
which include all of the States in the 
Union, the District of Columbia, and the 
European Congress of American Parents 
and Teachers. The present membership 
o? all local PTA's totals almost 10 mil- 
lion—and if the number of people who 
have previously worked in the organiza- 
tion—who have been active at some time 
in their life—were added the total would 
be several times that great. 

Certainly, it is time that the Nation 
pay recognition to those millions of 
Americans who today, and in the past, 
have dedicated themselves to promoting 
the welfare of our young people, to see- 
ing that they get the best the Nation can 
offer—with such signal success. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the joint resolution be printed in 
the Record at the close of this state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER), The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
228) to authorize the President to des- 
ignate the period beginning October 5, 
1970, and ending October 9, 1970, as 
"National PTA Week,” introduced by 
Mr. Moss, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
іп the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 228 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That as a tribute 
to the important contributions of the parent- 
teacher movement to the American way of 
life, and the continuing efforts of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers (Na- 
tional PTA) to provide quality living and 
quality learning for all Americans, the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized and requested to 
issue & proclamation designating "National 
PTA Week” from October 5, 1970, to October 
9, 1970, and calling upon the people of the 
United States and interested groups and or- 
ganizations to observe such period with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 229— 
INTRODUCTION OF JOINT RESO- 
LUTION ESTABLISHING NATIONAL 
GOOD GROOMING WEEK 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the more 
than 38,000 drycleaners in America are 
proud of their role as one of the active 
forces that help Americans maintain 
their status as the best groomed people 
in the world. 

Representatives of the drycleaning in- 
dustry are located in every community 
in the United States, and employ over 
300,000 persons. 

Thanks to this industry, Americans 
may go to work, to school, to church, or 
to social gatherings in clean freshly 
pressed garments composed of a variety 
of materials and styles. 

The national association of this indus- 
try maintains research facilities and 
schools which insure that the Nation's 
drycleaners will be able to service what- 
ever new styles and materials that the 
American public might wish to wear. 
They also maintain liaison with the gar- 
ment manufacturing industry to insure 
that new fashions will be serviceable. 

Last year Americans spent over $2!4 
billion on drycleaning. 
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Therefore, America's drycleaners, act- 
ing as representative small businessmen 
serving citizens in virtually every com- 
munity, urge that a joint resolution be 
passed designating the period of Novem- 
ber 16 through November 22, 1970 as 
Good Grooming Week. During this period 
the drycleaning industry may be joined 
by all business and community groups 
who wish to emphasize the importance of 
good grooming in a joint effort to pro- 
mote the virtues of this desirable char- 
acter trait throughout our Nation. 

I hope that all my colleagues will join 
with me in supporting this joint resolu- 
tion which is desired by the drycleaning 
industry as a tribute to all Americans who 
recognize the importance of good groom- 
ing habits in their everyday life, and in 
doing so, convey a most favorable im- 
pression of the American people to the 
rest of the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). The joint resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 229) es- 
tablishing National Good Grooming 
Week, introduced by Mr. HARRIS, Was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
5. 3528 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE), I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. TvpiNGS) be added as a 
cosponsor of S. 3528, to amend the Small 
Business Act to encourage the develop- 
ment and utilization of new and im- 
proved methods of waste disposal and 
pollution control; to assist small business 
concerns to effect conversions required 
to meet Federal or State pollution con- 
trol standards; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GoLpWaATER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

8.4079 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the names of the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye), the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) and the Sena- 
tor from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) be 
added as cosponsors of S. 4079, to in- 
crease the authorization for annual con- 
tributions in aid of low-rent public 
housing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED FAVORING THE 
SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN ALIENS (S. REPT. NO. 
91-1094) 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 79); and submitted a report there- 
on, which report was ordered to be print- 
ed, and the concurrent resolution was 
placed on the calendar: 
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S. Con. Res. 79 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation in 
the case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 244(a)(2) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, as amended (66 
Stat. 204; 8 U.S.C. 1251): 

A-8812001, Ching, Tsing. 

A-3601059, Lopez, Francisco Rodriguez. 

A-3626010, Woo, Poy Tom. 

A-6079487, Yip, Har. 

A-11027900, Louie, Fook Leong. 

A~-14943777, Eng, Kung Doo. 

A-2737095, Pinon-Granados, Remedios. 

A-3135441, Rojas-Gutierrez, Eleodoro. 

A-3254358, Romero, Fortunato. 

A-8106820, Eha, Elmar. 

A-12372117, Kowk, Kee Dong. 

A-13069928, Fong, Shue Kee. 

A-10712348, Gonzalez-Urena, Ramon. 

A-7216780, Kowal, John. 

A—14006061, Lee, Dom Min. 

A-3854398, Spiegel, Max. 

A-1975504, Abrams, Samuel 8. 

A-1473222, Asencio-Placencio, Pedro. 

A-1472909, Baglieri, George. 

A-13756892, Chu, Nee Chong. 

A-8427555, Cooremans-Cruz, Eugenio Juan. 

A-2569196, DeBravo, Cenovia Mesa. 

A-5271262, De Luna-Segovia, Jose. 

A-13756192, Gong, Yicke. 

A-4164588, Gonzalez, Magana, Luis. 

A-2691116, Hagglund, Nils Ture. 

A-5227719, Lee, High Suey. 

A-1999784, Louie, Fung Leung. 

A-13550905, Lum, Ting Kam. 

A-1880149, Marcus, Harry Aaron. 

A-10475692, Martinez-Figueroa, Samuel. 

A-3253579, Riccloll, Paoli. 

A-13518212, Smeriga, John. 

A-9765182, Yim, Chee. 

A-2894457, Chin Huey. 

A-17140325, Chin, Kay Ming. 

A-5069505, Fat, Tong Li. 

A-14677835, Fong Mun Quong. 

A-6563286, Nebelsky, Manfred Robert. 

A-5633712, Valencia-Sanchez, Enrique. 

A-4129913, Araujo, Maria Freitas. 

A-18495868, Chan, Yuen Hing. 

A-12613969, Don, Hing Lew. 

A-14219771, Russo, Maria Isaura. 

A-4679692, Wong, Quong. 

A-10491431, Wong, Yen Kwong. 

A-14598116, Young, Gim Lung. 

A-14196929, Yuen, Chung Ng. 

А--7138470, Cuervo, Ester. 

A-14218274, Hom, Wai Kwong, 


SENATE RESOLUTION 442—RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED RELATING TO 
INVESTIGATION OF MATTERS 
PERTAINING TO CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 442); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. Res. 442 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 336, 
Ninety-first Congress, second session, agreed 
to February 16, 1970 (authorizing a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to 
constitutional rights), is hereby amended by 
striking out “$230,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ''$240,000". 


SENATE RESOLUTION 443—RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED TO EXTEND 
THE CONGRATULATIONS OF THE 
SENATE TO JEWISH WAR VETER- 
ANS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for the consideration of the Senate, 
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а resolution conveying the sense of grat- 
itude and pride of the U.S. Senate and 
of the American people in the accom- 
plishments and achievements of Ameri- 
cans of the Jewish faith who have 


served in the defense of this Nation in 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
in all the wars of our brief but stormy 
history. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). The resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 443) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, as follows: 


SENATE RESOLUTION 443 


Whereas service in the military has spe- 
cial significance for Americans of the Jewish 
faith, since during the Middle Ages, their 
ancestors were denied the right to bear arms 
and the opportunities for citizenship which 
were granted to the citizen-soldier, and 

Whereas, from the days in 1664, when 
Asser Levy successfully petitioned the mili- 
tary governor of New Amsterdam (now New 
York) to stand watch and subsequently 
gained rights of citizenship, Jews have partic- 
— in every war in our nations’ defense, 
an 

Whereas, cognizant of their obligations as 
citizens, Jewish veterans who fought in the 
Civil War in 1896 organized into an asso- 
ciation to advance the principles of democ- 
racy for which they and their comrades 
in arms risked their lives in battle, and 

Whereas, the Jewish War Veterans is now 
the oldest, active veterans organization in 
this country, and for the past seventy-five 
years since their founding, have been in the 
forefront to advance the rights of all minor- 
ity groups who have sought freedom on these 
shores, have pursued diverse community 
service projects not only to provide aid and 
comfort to the less fortunate veteran and 
his dependents, but to extend their assist- 
ance to all in need in our society, and have 
staunchly backed the aspirations of Israel 
for freedom and independence, 

Therefore be it resolved, That the United 
States Senate express its sense of gratitude 
for the accomplishments and achievements 
of Americans of the Jewish faith who have 
served in the defense of this nation in the 
Armed Forces of the United States in all 
our Nation’s wars and 

That the U.S. Senate offer its congratula- 
tions to the Jewish War Veterans of United 
States of America on their seventy-fifth, 
“Diamond Jubilee Anniversary.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF IMPROVED 
PROGRAMS FOR AGRICULTURE— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 836 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, today 
I am submitting an amendment to H.R. 
18546, the agricultural bill passed by the 
House of Representatives on August 5. 
І ask that my amendment be printed and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

My amendment applies only to the 
feed grains title of the farm bill. I hope, 
however, that in the Senate we can take 
a very careful look at every aspect of this 
bill and strengthen it wherever it is weak. 

All of the commodities in the farm bill 
are important to my State of New 
Mexico. For 1969, total base or allotment 
acreage in New Mexico included 875,474 
acres of feed grains, 427,676 acres of 
wheat, and 171,147 acres of cotton. New 
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Mexico farmers in 1969 planted 476,000 
acres of feed grains, 288,000 acres of 
wheat, and 163,000 acres of cotton.In the 
same year, farmer-stockmen in New 
Mexico marketed 6,281,000 pounds of 
shorn wool, 18,928,000 pounds of unshorn 
lambs, and 172,000 pounds of mohair. 

For feed grains, title V of the House- 
passed bill would support farm prices by 
providing à payment for corn at such 
rate as, together with the national aver- 
age market price received by farmers 
during the first 5 months of the market- 
ing year, wil be not less than $1.35 per 
bushel on 50 percent of the farmers' base 
acreage, Payments for grain sorghum 
and-other feed grains would be at such 
a rate as the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines fair and reasonable in relation 
to the rate of payment for corn. The 
level on nonrecourse loan оп feed 
grains—available for the entire base 
acreage for farmers participating in the 
program—would be set by the Secretary 
between zero and 90 percent of the parity 
price of each of the feed grains. 

The House bill, therefore, sets the total 
level of price support for feed grains as a 
fixed dollar figure—$1.35. per bushel for 
corn—rather than in relation to parity. 
No floor is established under the loan. If 
this provision was in effect for the 1970 
crop year, the probable effect would be to 
Support feed grains prices at a rate 
roughly equivalent to 76 to 77 percent of 
parity. The $1.35 per bushel support for 
corn is equal to 76.3 percent of $1.77, or 
the. parity price of a bushel of corn in 
July 1970. However, since the support 
level is frozen at the fixed $1.35 figure for 
the 3-year duration of the House bill, the 
level of support in parity equivalency 
would deteriorate yearly over the 3-year 
period as farmers’ costs of production in- 
crease. If production costs go up during 
1970-73 at the same rate as 1967-70, for 
the 1973 crop year the House bill would 
support feed grains prices at only 70.5 
percent of parity. This means that price 
support for feed grains would sink below 
the current general farm parity ratio of 
72, which is the lowest that it has been 
since the great depression. 

Furthermore, on the -one-half of a 
farm's feed grains base that is ineligible 
for payments, the House bill would sup- 
port prices of feed grains at whatever 
level of nonrecourse loan is set by the 
Secretary. The producer may get no effec- 
tive support at all on this portion of his 
acreage if the Secretary holds the loan 
below prevailing market prices. 

Because of these shortcomings, the 
House bill does not do justice to pro- 
ducers of corn, grain sorghum, and other 
feed grains across the United States. Ac- 
tually, it fails to do justice to the Nation 
as & whole, since past experience indi- 
cates that a weak agricultural sector 
tends to keep the entire American econ- 
omy from reaching and maintaining its 
full growth potential. 

My amendment would strengthen the 
feed grains title of the House bill in at 
least two ways. First, it will insure that 
farmers’ income on the 50 percent of his 
feed grains base that is eligible for pay- 
ments will increase proportionately with 
his costs of production, The amend- 
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ment places a floor of 77 percent of par- 
ity under the payment rate for feed 
grains. The concept of parity in many 
minds is shrouded in ambiguity, and 
often evokes an image of a bygone era. 
But farm people do not attach them- 
selves to the parity concept out of an 
emotional or irrational appeal. They un- 
derstand that parity is the proven way to 
insure that—as shipping rates, taxes, la- 
bor, and other farming expenditures es- 
sential for production escalate—their 
constant dollar income will not be stead- 
ily reduced. 

The support floor of 77 percent of par- 
ity was selected for the amendment be- 
cause it is approximately the level that 
the House bill would initially support 
feed grains prices. Thus, my amendment 
is not designed to increase the support 
level above the first-year parity equiv- 
alency of the House bill. Rather, the 
amendment only provides a hedge 
against inflation that otherwise could 
erode constant dollar support over the 
1971-73 period. 

Second, by providing that the payment 
rate on the eligible 50 percent of feed 
grains acreage shall be the difference 
between 77 percent of parity and the 
loan rate, the Secretary of Agriculture 
probably would hold the loan rate— 
which applies to a participating farm- 
er’s entire feed grains acreage—at a 
somewhat higher level than would other- 
wise be the case. The Secretary would 
still be able to set the loan so as to fa- 
cilitate exportation of feed grains. At 
the same time, he would be encouraged 
in establishing the loan level to take at 
least two other important factors into 
consideration: the needs to provide some 
support to that portion of the crop that 
is not eligible for payments, and to main- 
tain at all times an adequate supply of 
feed grains so that consumers are never 
faced with food shortages. 

My amendment is not a costly or dras- 
tic change in the bill passed by the House 
of Representatives. It would nevertheless 
add strength and effectiveness to the feed 
grains title. If the House bill becomes law 
in its present form, it wil mean that 
farmers who  cultivate corn, grain 
sorghum, and other feed grains will 
have their income and purchasing power 
substantially cut over the next 3 years. 
Many farm families—and most of the 
growers of feed grains in my State are 
relatively small, family-farm opera- 
tions—would be forced to postpone pur- 
chase of a better automobile, repairs on 
the farm home,.or even replacement and 
repair of equipment necessary for effi- 
cient crop production. The detrimental 
effects of this unhealthy condition in 
agriculture would spill over to affect 
bankers, automobile dealers, and other 
nonfarm elements of the economy. 

Mr. President, the amendment to the 
agricultural bill that I propose today is 
realistic, workable, and desirable. I so- 
licit and wil] deeply appreciate the sup- 
port of my colleagues in behalf of this 
proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HorriNGS), The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will be appro- 
priately referred. 
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The amendment (No. 836) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 765 TO H.R. 17123 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr, Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. PRoxMIRE) be added as a co- 
sponsor of amendment No. 765, an 
amendment for an all-volunteer Armed 
Force, amending H.R. 17123, the Mili- 
tary Procurement Authorization Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 821. TO H.R. 17123 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on be- 
haif of the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BROOKE), I ask unanimous consent 
that, at the next printing, the names of 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McINTYRE) and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Соок) be added as cosponsors 
of amendment No. 821 to H.R. 17123, to 
authorize appropriations for military 
procurement and other purposes. 

The -PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF MANUEL RUIZ, JR., OF 
CALIFORNIA TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of an ad hoc subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I wish to 
announce that a hearing will be held on 
the nomination of Manuel Ruiz, Jr., to 
be a member of the Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

The hearing is scheduled for August 25, 
1970, at 10:30 a.m., in room 2228 of the 
New Senate Office Building. Any person 
who wishes to testify or submit state- 
ments pertaining to this nomination 
should send the request or prepared 
statement to the subcommittee, 102-B 
Old Senate Office Building. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


PENNSYLVANIA'S HUGH SCOTT A 
REAL FRIEND OF SENIOR CITI- 
ZENS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the able and 
distinguished minority leader, the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott) 
has compiled an impressive record of 
friendship and service to older Americans 
during his nearly 12 years in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Although his State has a large popula- 
tion and widely diverse problems de- 
manding his attention, it is a real credit 
to Hucu Scorr that he has never forgot- 
ten the needs of its senior citizens. 

As he recently stated: 

Today's retirées are responsible for our 
Nation's present greatness. We must act to 
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ensure that they continue to enjoy the fruits 
of their many years of labor. 


Time and again HuçH Ѕсотт has dem- 
onstrated his concern for the special 
needs and requirements of retirees and 
elder Americans. As a member of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging. I am delighted 
that our Senate minority leader works 
so hard in their behalf. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp a summary of 
legislation and votes of Senator HucH 
Scott of benefit to senior citizens of 
America. 

'There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR SCOTT Acts ON LEGISLATION FOR 
SENIOR CITIZENS 


Senator Hugh Scott, Minority Leader of 
the United States Senate, has consistently 
&cted to assist our Nation's senior citizens to 
obtain the full and free enjoyment of the re- 
tirement years they deserve. 

Senator Scott's efforts to improve the So- 
cial Security system have had a tremendous 
impact on Pennsylvanians receiving old age, 
survivors and disability insurance payments. 
The so-called Scott “expedited payments" 
plan, now a part of the Social Security law, 
ensures that Social Security recipients will 
get their checks on time, In addition, Senator 
Scott recognizes that Social Security pay- 
ments have never kept pace with the rising 
cost of living and has always urged auto- 
matic cost-of-living increases in Social Se- 
curity benefits. 

Senator Scott recently stated, '"Today's re- 
tireés are responsible for our Nation's pres- 
ent greatness. We must act to ensure that 
they continue to enjoy the fruits of their 
many years of labor.” 


918T CONGRESS 
Legislation 


S. 819—To exempt Senior Citizens from ad- 
mission fees to National Parks and forests. 

8.1179—To provide reduced air fares for 
Senior Citizens, 

S. 1896— To include dental and eyecare and 
hearing aids among the benefits provided by 
Medicare. 

S.2037—To authorize grants for the con- 
struction or modernization of Neighborhood 
Health Centers. 

S.2184—To include prescribed drugs un- 
der coverage of the supplementary medical 
Insurance program for the aged. 

S.2518—To liberalize conditions governing 
eligibility of blind persons to receive dis- 
ability insurance benefits. 

S. Amdt. 117—Scott-Williams Amendment 
to create a Smail-Investor Savings Bond pay- 
ing 6% interest. 

S. Amdt. 682—To provide a minimum 
monthly Social Security benefit of $100 and 
increases in larger monthly benefits. 

S. Amdt. 683—To increase special age 72 
Social Security benefits by 10%. 

S. Amdt. 684—To increase outside earnings 
limitation for Social Security beneficiaries 
to $2,400. 

S. Amdt. 785—To permit all persons reach- 
ing the age of 70. before January 1, 1972 to 
be eligible for special benefits under Social 
Security. 

Votes 

Voted for a 15% across-the-board increase 
in. Social Security benefits and automatic 
cost-of-living increases: 

Voted for a 15% increase in, Railroad Re- 
tirement benefits. 4 

Voted for the Emergency Home Financing 
Act to help relieve: shortage. of homes. and 
home-financing funds. 


90TH CONGRESS 

Legislation 
.B..35—To amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to extend head-of-household taz bere- 
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fits to widows, widowers, and individuals 35 
or older who maintain their own households. 

S. 291—To increase out-side earnings limi- 
tation for Social Security recipients to $3000. 

S. 2053— To provide for periodic cost-of- 
living increases for Social. Security recipients, 

S. 3702— To assist physicians in prescrib- 
ing drugs covered. under Federal-state health. 
programs and to encourage economy in the 
prescribing and dispensing of prescription 
drugs. 

S. 3732—To create a Catalogue of Federal 
Assistance Program to aid persons in deter- 
mining whether they qualify for assistance 
programs. 

S. 3771—To allow individuals to continue 
to purchase vitamin and mineral supple- 
ments without a prescription, 


Votes 


Voted against increasing high earning years 
used in computation of Civil Service Retire- 
ment Benefits. 

Voted for Economic Opportunity Act of 
1969 including additional appropriations for 
the Senior Opportunities and Services Pro- 
gram. 

Voted to allow Senior Citizen welfare re- 
cipients to retain a portion of state welfare 
payments irrespective of the 15% Social 
Security increase. 

Voted to extend grant provisions for Senior 
Citizens under the Older American Act 
Amendments of 1967. 

Voted for the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968 including programs of low 
cost rental and cooperative housing jor the 
elderly. 

89TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 


S. 1140—To authorize retirement without 
reduction in annuity for Civil Service’ em- 
ployees with 20 years of service who are 
involuntarily separated from service by: rea- 
son of the abolition or relocation of their 
employment. 

Votes 

Voted to remove existing discriminatory 
provisions against spouses under Railroad 
Retirement Act. 

Voted to increase annuities for Civil Serv- 
ice Retirees. 

Voted to retain the medicare provisions of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1965. 

Voted to provide limited disability insur- 
ance benefits for the partially blind. 

Voted for the Social Security Amendments 
of 1965, including the Medicare and Medi- 
caid р ; 

Voted for the Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act of 1965 including rent supple- 
ments for low-income tenants. 

Voted for the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1965 under which the Foster 
Grandparent Program was established. 

Voted for special Social Security benefits 
for certain previously ineligible persons over 
72. 


Voted for Federal Salary and Fringe Bene- 
fits Act of 1966 which allows retirement at 
full annuity at age 55 after 30 years of serv- 
ice and at age 60 after 20 years of service. 


88TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 1262—To improve Social Security dis- 
ability benefits for the blind. 
`8. 2181—To improve rehabilitation pro- 
grams for the blind under the Social Secu- 
ity Act. 

S. 2385— To improve State medical assist- 
ance programs for the aged. 

Votes 

Voted for the Social Security Amendments 
of 1964 including increased benefits. 
~ Voted for the Hospital and Medical Facili- 
ties Construction Act Amendments of 1964 
which increased funds for grants for the 
construction of nursing homes. 

Voted for the Housing Act of 1964 includ- 
ing increased funds for loans to non-profit 
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sponsors of rental housing for the elderly, 
and provided for low-interest rehabilitation 
loans for private home owners. 


87TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 


5.7. Res, 27—To declare May of each year 
as Senior Citizens Month. 

S. 937—The Old Age Health Insurance Pro- 
gram to provide a program of Federal match- 
ing grants to States to provide health in- 
surance for persons 65 or older at reduced 
rates. 

8. 3384— To allow a tax deduction for travel 
expenses to and from work for disabled 
persons. 

Votes 

Voted for an increase in Civil Service An- 
nuities. 

Voted for the Housing Act of 1961 pro- 
viding direct loans for housing for the elder- 
ly and increased the Federal contribution 
to low-rent public housing occupied by Senior 
Citizens. 

86TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 563—To permit an in-school child of 
а deceased individual to continue eligibility 
for а child's Social Security benefits be- 
tween ages 18 and 21. 

S. 565—To increase from. $1200 to $2400 
the allowable outside income for Social Se- 
curity recipients without suffering deduc- 
tions from benefit checks. 

S. 3330—To permit needy children dè- 
prived of parental support to be eligible for 
assistance under the State plans for aid to 
dependent children. 

Votes 

To provide voluntary participating health 
benefits plan for persons 65 or over whose 
income is not more than $3000 individually 
or: $4500 per couple who are not recipients 
of publie assistance. 

Voted to include tubercular and mentally 
ill patients 1n medical care for the aged pro- 
visions of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1960, 

Voted for the Social Security Amendments 
0f 1960, which eliminated the age of 50 as 
& minimum to qualify for disability benefits 
and liberalized the retirement test for eligi- 
bility. 

Voted to increase the minimum benefit 
levels under old age, survivors and disability 
insurance payments from $40 to $70 monthly. 

Senator Scott's action on behalf of Penn- 
sylvania’s senior citizens means they now 
have more money with which to enjoy their 
retirement years, 


THE ENACTMENT OF THE POSTAL 
REORGANIZATION BILL SIGNALS 
THE END OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
AND THE BEGINNING OF IN- 
CREASED POSTAL COSTS AND 
WORSENED POSTAL SERVICE TO 
THE PEOPLE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
today is truly a dark day in the history 
of the Nation. Today the President will, 
by signing the postal reorganization bill, 
approve the destruction of America's old- 
est public institution, the U.S. Post Of- 
fice. On this important day in our his- 
tory, I think it is only proper to stop and 
reflect on what this bill will mean to the 
American people. 

First, the average American is going 
to encounter increasing postal costs and 
receive less service. This morning's 
Washington Post contains an interview 
with Postmaster General Blount in 
which he frankly stated that the price of 
stamps would increase from 6 to 8 cents 
early next year and would go even 
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higher in the months to come. This 
clearly shows that the Post Office will 
be used as an agency to collect revenues 
from the people who are least able to 
pay instead of taxing those individuals 
and companies who are actually costing 
our Government money. 

Second, the postal workers of Amer- 
ica will lose in the long run $1,000,000,- 
000 in wages as a result of this bill. As 
Postmaster General Blount admitted, 
“We've got the tools to hold down costs.” 

This means that the first cost reduc- 
tions that the new Postal Corporation 
wil make will be in the form of service 
reductions and job eliminations. Thus, 
the postal workers have given up long- 
term job security for a small short-term 
wage increase. In my opinion, this is a 
very poor bargain. 

As the ranking member of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, I was 
invited to attend the signing ceremony 
for this bill. Usually to be invited to such 
а ceremony is an honor which I accept 
with pleasure. However, as I advised the 
Postmaster General yesterday, I cannot 
participate in the signing of a bill which 
I believe to be contrary to the best in- 
terests of the American people. In the 
months and years to come, I fear that 
Congress will regret its unwise action on 
this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Price of 
Stamp May Pass 8 Cents," published in 
the Washington Post of August 12, 1970, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRICE OF STAMP May Pass 8 CENTS 

The price of a letter stamp, likely to rise 
from 6 to 8 cents early next year, will prob- 
&bly go even higher despite passage of reform 
legislation designed to cut Post Office costs, 
says Postmaster General Winton M. Blount. 

"We've got the tools to hold down costs," 
Blount said in an interview, “but there's no 
question that over the long haul we're going 
to h&ve rate increases." 

Blount had said earlier he expects to make 
use of interim rate-setting authority granted 
the Post Office under the reform legislation to 
raise the cost of mailing a letter from 6 cents 
to 8 cents. But until Congress passed the re- 
form bill last Wednesday. Blount had in- 
dicated the price of a stamp would stabilize 
at 8 cents for some time. 


A VOLUNTEER ARMED FORCE 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
American Friends Service Committee has 
long been a strong voice for human 
rights and individual conscience. Stew- 
art Meacnam, peace education secretary 
of the Friends Committee, prepared a 
perceptive statement for testimony be- 
for the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services which unfortunately has had to 
postpone hearings on the draft. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be printed in the Recorp so that we 
might gain further insight into the prob- 
lems presented by the draft and have a 
greater understanding of the positive 
consequences which would occur from 
the implementation of the recommenda- 
tions of the President's Commission on 
an All-Volunteer Armed Force. 

There being no objection, the state- 
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ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
POSITION FOR DRAFT REPEAL 


The American Friends Service Committee 
is opposed to the Selective Service or Draft 
System for the following reasons: it is in- 
consistent with American traditions; it is a 
source of the deep alienation which affects 
our young people; it carries us in the direc- 
tion of universal enforced labor; it does vio- 
lence to ethical commitments and religious 
beliefs; and it has a damaging effect on the 
mental and psychological health of many of 
the young people directly affected by it. Were 
there time one could testify rather fully on 
each of these negative aspects of the Selec- 
tive Service System. 

It should be pointed out that members of 
the Congress in earlier years have vigorously 
opposed a draft system even in war time, to 
Say nothing of the peacetime draft system. 
They have based their objections on the in- 
consistency of enforced military service with- 
in the traditional American system of indi- 
vidual freedom, For instance, in April 1917, 
Congressman John Nicholls of North Caro- 
lina said, “In my state you have the feeling 
that the conscript is a slave. And I want to 
ask you this question: Would this not be a 
great government to go to Germany and free 
slaves with an army of slaves?” Representa- 
tive George Huddleston from Alabama, Rep. 
James F. Byrnes from South Carolina and 
Eep. Carl Hadden from Arizona, as well as 
others spoke out with equal vehemence in 
opposition to the proposed conscription leg- 
islation at that time. Equally serious objec- 
tions were raised in the Senate by Sen. 
Charles F, Thomas of Colorado, Sen. James A. 
Read of Missouri and others. 

Historically, even the military leaders have 
been opposed to the military conscription 
system particularly in peacetime. In 1932 
Army Chief of Staff General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur spoke approvingly of the National 
Defense Act of 1920, which provided for a 
system of voluntary recruitment, saying that 
this act assured “other nations of our non- 
aggressive purpose," and added "tradition 
and public sentiments have always precluded 
conscription as the basis of a peacetime de- 
fense policy.” Many other similar historical 
citations can be made. 

Alienation of our young people because of 
the draft system which forces them to choose 
between either going to Vietnam and fight- 
ing in an atrocious and immoral war, fleeing 
the country, or going to jail is a widespread 
source of deepest trouble and a threat to the 
future of our country. The great increase in 
the number of religious and morally, moti- 
vated conscientious objectors and draft re- 
sisters, and the broadening of the court's 
interpretation of rights granted by the Con- 
stitution and by law to conscientious resist- 
ers is an indication of the ethical, moral and 
religious revulsion which the draft system 
generated in these times. 

All of these issues, the violence to our na- 
tion's historical and traditional commitment 
to freedom from coercion, the alienation of 
our young people, and the damage to moral 
and ethical considerations are issues which 
this committee should consider carefully and 
fully. 

In my view there is still another factor 
which requires examination precisely because 
it is often invoked as a reason for justifying 
compulsory selective service. I refer to the 
practical effect of a peacetime selective serv- 
ice or draft system on U.S. interests and 
U.S. foreign policy. It seems clear to me that 
the adventure of the United States in South- 
east Asia has proved to be disastrous. It 
should teach us that no national adminis- 
tration should have access to a peacetime 
draft system to use as an instrument of 
arbitrary power. That is precisely what the 
present system has provided successive ad- 
ministrations, both Democratic and Repub- 
lican. 
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Thanks largely to the peacetime selective 
service system successive U.S. administrations 
have been free to try to transform the United 
States into the world’s policeman. As of 
early 1967, thanks largely to the Selective 
Service System's direct and indirect effects, 
it had been possible to garrison Europe and 
Asia with huge U.S. peacetime armies. In 
that year there were 300,000 American soldiers 
in Western Europe, 225,000 in West Germany. 
In Asia there were 60,000 in Korea, 40,000 
in Japan, 50,000 in Taiwan, 50,000 in Oki- 
nawa and Guam, and 35,000 in Thailand. 
There were thousands of others in military 
missions in Africa, the Near East and Latin 
America and over 500,000 in Vietnam. 

These commitments of U.S. military power 
in every part of the world have reinforced 
governments which would have been unable 
to stand if they had to depend on the sup- 
port and the confidence of their own people. 
In many instances these governments are 
dictatorial, militaristic, corrupt and serve 
America’s interest only insofar as those are 
concerned who conceive America's interest 
to be in line with those of the militaristic 
regimes in Africa, Asia and Latin America 
that seek to control people who are now 
clamoring for liberation from past colonial- 
ism. 

The peacetime conscription system has 
made it possible for the United States to send 
troops into Korea, Lebanon, Vietnam, Laos, 
the Dominican Republic, Thailand, and now 
Cambodia. In each case the President and 
the Pentagon were able to accept the risk 
of war or of expanded war without securing 
the constitutional sanctions of the Congress 
or first getting expressions of support from 
the people as a whole. 

These arbitrary actions not only involve 
us in questionable alliances with dubious 
friends in other parts of the world but they 
also raise the deepest constitutional issues 
for us here at home and cause people rightly 
to wonder whether we are still a free people. 
Or have we become a people for whom the 
decisions are made by administrations exer- 
cising powers available to them which bypass 
the constitutional safeguards of division of 
powers among the three branches of govern- 
ment? 

In the course of mounting this type of 
war-making by administrative decree the U.S. 
uses the peacetime conscription resources also 
to by pass the Organization of American 
States (as in the Bay of Pigs invasion and 
the invasion of the Dominican Republic), to 
bypass SEATO (as in the case of the escalat- 
ing war in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia), 
and to bypass the United Nations in both of 
these actions as well as in its massive buildup 
of forces generally in Southeast Asia, 

Peacetime conscription thus has become 
the key to war by administrative decree, by- 
passing and nullifying the constitutional 
prerogative of the Congress to declare war. 

In Vietnam the number of troops increased 
from 685 in May 1960 to 1,650 in May 1961, 
7,000 in February 1962, 17,000 in December 
1963, 22,000 in December 1964, 51,000 in June 
1965. In April 1965, President Johnson, Gen- 
eral Maxwell Taylor and the National Secu- 
rity Council decided to send several thousand 
more U.S. troops to South Vietnam to train 
South "Vietnamese forces and to protect 
American military installations, On June 4, 
1965 the State Department acknowledged 
publicly for the first time that U.S. ground 
troops were engaged in combat in South 
Vietnam. On June 29,.1965 U.S. troops began 
offensive action. On July 12, 1965 President 
Johnson indicated higher draft calls and on 
July 27, 1965 Johnson said U.S. troops would 
be swiftly increased from 75,000 to 125,000. 
By January 1966, there were 197,000 troops in 
Vietnam and by September over a half а 
million. 

These decisions to escalate were made by 
the Pentagon and approved by the President. 
Congress, by accepting a policy of peacetime 
conscription and later acceding to the Ton- 
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kin Bay Resolution, had thereby, perhaps 
unknowingly, transferred its responsibilities 
to the Executive and made war a matter of 
administrative decision. 

The presence of American troops all over 
the world entails close collaboration between 
the U.S. military and the military of the 
garrisoned countries, It enhances the pres- 
tige of that military and also ours. In the 
underdeveloped world military organization 
is often the bulwark of autocratic status-quo 
governments. The U.S. military support of 
these governments puts the power of the 
U.S. in direct opposition to democratic social 
change. By our support of entrenched power 
and privilege we encourage the growth of 
corruption and repression, which breeds re- 
sertment and precipitates the very revolu- 
tion we lack the imagination and the means 
to encourage constructively and peacefully. 

Conscription is the key element in ena- 
bling administrations unilaterally to make 
national commitments to war which now are 
proving to be dangerous to the national in- 
terest and to the state of health of the na- 
tional economy. Conscription guarantees to 
the military and to the Administration a 
large measure of “flexibility” in raising the 
size of the army. quickly by administrative 
fiat in the course of an undeclared war. 
There's no need to go to the Congress and 
there is no need to go to the people. 

The National Advisory Commission on 
Selective Service, which was headed by Burke 
Marshall, emphasized in its 1967 report this 
flexibility as the real reason for a peacetime 
draft saying, “Only with such a flexible sys- 
tem can the military services be assured of 
their ability always to have the number of 
men necessary." Of course the question of 
why they are necessary, for what are they 
necessary, and whether these purposes are 
considered necessary purposes by the Con- 
gress, by the people, or only by the military 
and the White House is not dealt with. The 
alternative to this arbitrary power in the 
hands of the military or of a willing Presi- 
dent is to bring an end to the draft and 
adopt a foreign policy which does not cast 
the United States in the role of world 
policemen. If the United States does not 
intend to man garrisons in Western Europe 
and Asia there is no need for conscription. 
If the United States administrations do not 
wish to be able to initiate wars without con- 
sulting Congress or the people, there is no 
need for peacetime conscription. If an ad- 
ministration does not wish to be free of 
constitutional restraints particularly when 
it finds itself carrying out a war judged by 
very substantial numbers of the people to 
be atrocious and immoral, its sense of need 
for peactime conscription is greatly reduced. 
This of course goes to the very heart of 
the matter. 

The constitutional safeguards have been 
established with respect to war and were put 
there precisely to safeguard the United 
States from dictatorial authority. Dictator- 
ships characteristically cherish as their most 
important asset the power to make war with- 
out consulting the people or their rep- 
resentatives. It is precisely toward this kind 
of dictator-like situation that the peacetime 
conscription system has carried the United 
States during the past 20 years. The results 
are disastrous and the disaster can be meas- 
ured in terms of the Vietnam-Southeast Asia 
disaster. There is no mystery about it. The 
facts are clear and the significance of the 
facts is clear. The only question is whether 
the Congress now has the initiative, the will, 
and the courage to remove the conscription 
system from the statute books and restore 
to the people of the United States the basic 
safeguards to their freedom. 

The American Friends Service Committee 
is deeply opposed to the system of military 
conscription. We always have championed 
the right of young people confronted by the 
draft to refuse to serve on grounds of con- 
Science. We have given them moral and ma- 
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terial support and we have assisted them in 
every way that we could. Today when many 
young people resist conscription directly 
they often are acting not from explicit re- 
ligious doctrines and tenets of faith but 
rather from sensitive consciousness and per- 
ceptions deeply held as to the wrongness 
of being forced to go and fight in Vietnam. 
The American Friends Service Committee 
has extended its encouragement and support 
to include such draft resisters. We support 
young people who have refused to cooper- 
ate and who refuse to invoke the provisions 
for conscientious objection under the law. 
We support those who have chosen to stand 
in open defiance of the Selective Service 
System for reasons of decency and con- 
science. 

The American Friends Service Committee's 
support for young people acting in these 
ways is based on our conviction that their 
inner motivations represent a firmer basis 
for a decent and humane society both now 
and in the future than do those provi- 
sions of law which actually undermine our 
sense of social legitimacy both at home and 
within the international community of na- 
tions. We believe that their civil disobedi- 
ence ultimately will help strengthen civiliza- 
tion and make humane social laws and cus- 
toms viable and possible. 

Specifically, in connection with the pres- 
ent issues some of which have been touched 
on here, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has called together a group of peo- 
ple representing a considerable range of 
knowledge and experience relevant to the 
Selective Service System and has asked them 
to prepare a document analyzing these is- 
sues, This document has been prepared and 
published as a report for the Peace Educa- 
tion Division of the AFSC. The title is The 
Draft? I wish to present to the members of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee copies 
of this working party report and I submit 
this report together with my testimony for 
the consideration of the Committee in con- 
nection with the “End the Draft" Amend- 
ment which has been introduced by Senator 
Mark Hatfield. 

We hope very much that the Committee 
will lend its support to the Hatfield Amend- 
ment. 


PRESIDENTIAL VETOES OF INDE- 
PENDENT OFFICES. AND OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, yester- 
day, President Nixon vetoed the Inde- 
pendent Offices and Office of Education 
Appropriations bills. 

He did so on the grounds that the $1 
billion added by Congress is inflationary. 
It was, I believe, a theme which he plans 
to utilize throughout the coming con- 
gressional campaign and reflects the 
partisan attitude he has chosen to take 
concerning congressional action. 

Lest one accept this claim at face 
value, I believe that the American peo- 
ple should be reminded of his own record 
on the management of the economy. It 
was only several weeks ago that Presi- 
dent Nixon claimed that the United 
States is in transition from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy. Yesterday's ac- 
tion in vetoing these civilian programs 
was, therefore, in direct contradiction of 
this pledge to the American people. 

He has also attempted to blame a 
Democratic Congress for fueling the 
flames of inflation, but an impartial ex- 
amination of his record shows the con- 
trary. He has refused to use the full 
powers of his office to hold down the 
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cost of living. The Defense Production 
Act extension contains a section author- 
izing him to set wage and price guide- 
lines. Yet he has specifically stated that 
he will not use the persuasive powers of 
the Presidency to control the massive 
price and wage rises in the last year and 
a half. Instead, he has chosen to set up 
more committees and commissions that 
merely restate the obvious. 

The projected $12 to $15 billion budget 
deficit which has been forecast is at- 
tributable to the Nixon recession and 
mismanagement of our economy—not to 
this $1 billion appropriation for educa- 
tion and housing. We stand ready to cut 
other lower priority administration re- 
quests for funds by amounts greater 
than the added sum voted for these two 
purposes. 

Finally, I should note that only a few 
hours before the President vetoed these 
two important bills, the National Gov- 
ernors Conference, which is dominated 
by Republican Governors, met in Mis- 
souri and passed a resolution calling for 
the assumption by the Federal Govern- 
ment of a greater share of the educa- 
tional burden. President Nixon's actions 
yesterday thus run contrary to the needs 
of the States as expressed by the Gov- 
ernors of both parties. 

Education and housing are not par- 
tisan issues, nor are they idle purposes 
which can be readily postponed. I deeply 
regret that President Nixon has vetoed 
these measures in the spirit of partisan- 
ship. 


ENERGY CRISIS IN THE NATION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), Representative 
GEORGE BUSH, and I described іп a news 
conference what we view as a dangerous 
energy crisis in our Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pre- 
pared texts of my remarks and those of 
Representative BusH and Senator HAN- 
SEN be printed in the REcon». 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

News CONFERENCE, AUGUST 12, 1970 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN б. TOWER 

Today this nation faces a dangerous energy 
crisis. From all available information, this 
crisis will probably become more severe. 

The purpose of this press conference is to 
alert the public to the Fact of this crisis. 
By being made aware of possible shortages 
of energy during the coming months, and by 
knowing the reasons for these shortages, we 
hope that those affected will react in a calm 
and reasoned manner, 

Needed now are well-founded short and 
long range solutions. We must not allow this 
situation to become a political or emotional 
issue because that would only hinder efforts 
to achieve solutions. We must carefully 
analyze the factors which have caused this 
situation, Then, we must try to change those 
factors which are within our power to 
change, and we must make proper provi- 
sions for those factors which we are unable 
to change. 

A brief examination of our total energy 
situation is appropriate. 

Our energy is supplied by four main natu- 
ral resources: natural gas, oil, coal, and fis- 
sionable material. Eighty per cent of our elec- 
tric energy is generated by consuming one of 
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these four basic resources. At the present 
time, natural gas supplies 33% of our total 
energy demands, oll 40%, coal 21% and nu- 
clear and water power 6%. 

Historically, this nation has enjoyed am- 
ple supplies of these resources to meet its 
growing needs. Having this abundant en- 
ergy supply is one of the main reasons we 
have become the leading industrial nation 
with the highest standard of living on earth. 

But, in recent months, we have experi- 
enced dramatic and disturbing energy fail- 
ures. Because of these failures, many are 
concerned about the national security of 
our country and the adequacy of the en- 
ergy resources necessary to satisfy our vast 
and growing consumer and industrial de- 
mands. 

Here are a few examples of recent energy 
shortages: 

A major power failure occurred in New 
York City on November 9, 1965. Even though 
this was a severe shortage, it was judged a 
regional problem and, hence, it failed to 
arouse the rest of the nation. 

But, in January, 1970, deliveries of natu- 
ral gas to industrial customers in the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, area were suddenly terminated 
for an eight-day period. Approximately 
thirty thousand workers were laid off work. 
Inadequate producing reserves of natural 
gas in the southwestern part of the United 
States was determined to be the primary 
cause of this failure. 

In July the President of East Ohio Gas 
Company reported to the Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio that if the coming 
winter is as severe as last winter, “industrial 
curtailment in the same magnitude of that 
which occurred last winter will be neces- 
Sary.” Only a few recognized the national 
implications of this shortage. 

In July, 1970, the Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, Municipal Light Company requested 
bids for fuel oil to meet its annual needs. 
Only, one bid was received and this bid was 


for only a one-half year's supply. The man- 
ager of this utility which serves approxi- 
mately a 100-square-mile area fifteen miles 
south of Boston admitted that he was able 
to buy only one month’s fuel supply at a 
ime. 

On August 5th, just one week ago, the 


manager of the Braintree, Massachusetts, 
Electric Light Department said that he had 
on hand only a ten-days' supply of fuel and 
that he was unable to meet the immediate 
needs after that supply was used. Braintree, 
окером, is а town of 37,000 popula- 
lon. 

On August 7th, the vice-president of pur- 
chases of the Connecticut Light and Power 
Co., of Hartford, Connecticut, said that the 
fuel supply of two of the company's three 
main electric generating plants was danger- 
ously low. Their Devon, Connecticut, plant 
had a seven-day’s supply and their Norwalk, 
Connecticut, plant had only a fourteen- 
days' supply of fuel. Normally, the reserves 
of fuel are replenished during this time of 
year, Instead, last year's reservea are being 
consumed. This company furnishes electric 
power for the entire state of Connecticut and 
the west one-half of Massachusetts, 

The Boston Gas Company was forced to 
meet a portion of its requirements by con- 
tracting to import more expensive liquified 
natural gas from Algeria. They would not 
speculate how they would meet their total 
needs for the winter of 1971-1972. 

Peoples Gas Company of Chicago, Illinois, 
announced that due to shortages of natural 
gas, it could not increase sales to its present 
industrial customers, nor could it contract 
to sell natural gas to new industrial 
customers. 

As more and more of these critical situa- 
tions became known to us, there began to ap- 
pear a mosaic of shortages of these resources 
and electric power brought about for varied 
and diverse reasons. By gathering information 
from different agencies of government, the 
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overall picture emerged as a serious national 
crisis. 

Because the factors which have contrib- 
uted to the shortages vary with each re- 
source, each of us will discuss the reasons for 
the increased demands, reasons for the de- 
creasing or inadequate supplies and the out- 
look for each of the four resources and elec- 
tric power. 

I will begin by discussing the natural gas 
situation. 

As I noted earlier, natural gas supplies 
approximately 33% of the energy consumed 
in the United States. Future demand for this 
fuel is expected to increase. But, due to 
present short supplies, this increased de- 
mand may not be met. Attached to copies of 
my statement is a tabulation showing re- 
ported shortages during the winter of 1970— 
1971. Should the coming winter be as severe 
as the last, similar shortages could exist. In 
many areas, natural gas service to new cus- 
tomers has been restricted, and supplies to 
some old customers have been reduced. 

Several factors are contributing to the in- 
creased demand for natural gas. 

The most important factor is the promul- 
gation at various levels of government of 
Air Pollution laws. These laws often restrict 
the amount of harmful sulfides which can 
be emitted into the air as a result of burn- 
ing a fuel. When coal and fuel oil are ig- 
nited, sulfides are emitted. Air Pollution reg- 
ulations have, therefore, stimulated the de- 
mand for natural gas. 

Another reason for increased demand in- 
volves our increasing population and in- 
creasing per capita energy consumption. 
From 1960 to 1970, our population increased 
by approximately 11%. During the same pe- 
riod per capital energy consumption in- 
creased by 41%. 

From 1970—1980, population is expected to 
increase by another 7% and our per capita 
energy consumption is expected to increase 
some 30%. These factors thus have a com- 
pounding effect on fuel demands. 

Another factor in the increasing demand 
for natural gas is its low retail price in rela- 
tion to competing energy sources. For ex- 
ample, in 1968 in Brooklyn, New York, the 
consumer cost of natural gas was exceeded 
by 35% for fuel oll, 7% for coal, and 168% 
for electricity. Similar disparities of price 
exist in other areas of the United States. 

Meanwhile, the domestic supply of natural 
gas is diminishing. I wish to stress here the 
difference between supply and reserves. Geol- 
ogists tell us that we have abundant natural 
gas reserves, in other words, many places be- 
neath the surface where large quantities of 
natural gas can be expected to exist. Supply, 
on the other hand, concerns the natural gas 
fields which we have developed or are de- 
veloping and which are producing fuel. While 
natural gas reserves are believed to be large, 
our supply is diminishing, 

During the past two years, we consumed 
more natural gas than we found. This has 
resulted in a reduction in our producing 
capability. At present rates of consumption, 
we now have approximately a 10-years’ sup- 
ply of natural gas from proven and produc- 
ing fields. Yet, it is estimated that more than 
& 200-year supply remains undiscovered. 

What has caused the decline in proven 
reserves of this desirable fuel? 

I believe the most important reason for 
the decline has been 15 years of chaotic regu- 
lation by the Federal Power Commission. 
FPC regulation has led to an unrealistically 
low price for natural gas paid to the inde- 
pendent producer, to time delays while 
voluminous required documents are proc- 
essed, and to an uncertainty in the minds of 
the producers that the contract will remain 
inviolate. 

An example of inconsistent pricing prac- 
tices can be seen in the recent approval 
granted by the FPC to the Boston Gas. Com- 
pany to import liquefled natural gas from 
Algeria at à price of $1.72 per thousand cubic 
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feet (mcf), compared with prices of 28 cents 
per mcf for gas imported from Canada into 
the Chicago area and 16% cents рег mcf for 
gas paid to producers in West Texas. 

Most of the Natural gas consumed in the 
United States is produced in Texas and Lou- 
isiana, and all significant new United States 
reserves of gas are expected to be found in or 
off the shores of Texas, Louisiana and Alaska. 

Because of these pricing practices, the 
domestic producer has lacked economic in- 
centive to seek new reserves. 

The long delays in proessing FPC forms has 
also hindered exploration. In many instances 
months and sometimes even years have been 
consumed in gaining FPC approval of gas 
sales contracts. Meanwhile, no gas may be 
sold from the well or wells covered by the 
contracts. 

Another debilitating result of FPC regula- 
tion has been violations of the sanctity of 
gas sales contracts between the producers 
and the pipeline companies. Even after the 
long delays required to receive so-called “un- 
conditional” FPC approval of a contract, the 
FPC on occasion has later retroactively re- 
duced the price even further. This has at 
times caused extreme economic hardship on 
the producer who must repay money pre- 
viously received for gas sold under an ap- 
proved contract. 

As a result of these FPC practices, many 
producers have elected to sell their gas to 
consumers located in the same state where 
the gas is produced. These intrastate sales 
are not under FPC jurisdiction. A higher 
price is normally paid to the producer of 
intrastate gas since the producer and buyer 
can bargain without federal interference. 
This has resulted, however, in increased in- 
trastate sales and has thus reduced the 
supply of natural gas outside producing 
states. 

Finally, the federal government has re- 
stricted sales of unproven offshore leases. 
Congressman Bush will discuss this in 
greater detail, but it is obvious that until 
these areas are opened to exploration, they 
will not yield their treasures. Of course, these 
leases must be developed and produced with 
due care to avoid ecological harm. 

I feel the industry is now demonstrating 
a willingness to achieve the technological 
expertise necessary to avoid ecologically 
tragic accidents. Offshore areas must be de- 
veloped in strict compliance with reason- 
able and necessary safety and environmental 
protection regulations. 

These are the main causes of decreasing 
natural gas supplies. Unless immediate ac- 
tion is taken by the FPC and Congress, short- 
ages will become more acute. 

The FPC has begun to act by initiating 
rate-making procedures to increase the price 
paid to the independent, and to de-regulate 
the “small” producer. While the latter action 
is most welcome, it would probably result in 
the de-regulation of only about 15% of the 
total volume of gas moved in interstate com- 
merce, 

I am pleased to report that FPC vice-com- 
missioner Carl E. Bagge is drafting proposed 
legislation which would exempt from FPC 
regulation the well-head price of natural 
gas. Thus, the price sold into interstate com- 
merce would be allowed to seek its own free- 
market level. Under this proposed legisla- 
tion, the Federal Power Commission would 
continue to enforce other conditions of con- 
tracts between producers and pipeline com- 
panies. This is desirable for the protection 
of investors in the pipeline and distributing 
facilities. If the producer were completely 
de-regulated, he. might breach a contract in 
order to sell instead to a competitive buyer 
at a higher price. FPC enforcement power for 
contract terms other than well-head price, 
therefore, must be maintained. Otherwise, 
pipeline and distributing companies might 
have little effective insurance of their supply 
from the producer. While the distributor and 
pipeline company might have legal recourse 
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in the courts for dollar damages for breach 
of contract, they would still have no way of 
insuring their gas supply. It is, therefore, im- 
portant to maintain FPC enforcement power 
to insure delivery of contracted gas. 

Senator Hansen, Representative Bush, and 
I agree with Commissioner Bagge in the be- 
lief that this legislation is of vital impor- 
tance, and we look forward to offering such 
legislation in the near future. 

In 1954, the FPC was ordered by the Su- 
preme Court to regulate the producer. Until 
legislation is adopted which will free the 
producer from regulation, the FPC must 
abide by the Court ruling. 

I believe such legislation would stimulate 
exploration for new supplies of our abundant 
domestic reserves. The additional exploration 
should increase long range sources of supply. 

The short term supply sources are rela- 
tively small. We may be able to import great- 
er amounts of gas from Canada if that coun- 
try decides that exporting increased quanti- 
ties is in its own interest. 

"We can presently import only very small 
quantities of liquefied natural gas from Al- 
geria. This will be limited in the short term 
sense because of & lack of necessary trans- 
portation and storage facilities to handle this 
expensive, high pressure commodity. 

On the intermediate outlook, our best op- 
portunity to gain new domestic natural gas 
production lies under federal offshore leases 
off of the coasts of Texas and Louisiana. 

Given adequate economic incentives, re- 
serves of natural gas could be developed in 
the contiguous 48 states. 

In approximately seven years, we could be- 
gin to receive gas from Alaska's North Slope. 

The long range picture could be optimistic. 
By 1980, we could import much larger quan- 
tities of liquefied gas from Nigeria, Venezuela 
and Algeria. The necessary facilities would 
have to be constructed and a special fleet of 
cryogenically-equipped ships launched, во, 
of course, significant expense would be. in- 
curred. 

Also, we could develop the larger reserves 
believed to underlie the deeper portion of 
the Outer Continental Shelf, although the 
future terms of the recently-proposed Sea- 
bed Treaty could stifle exploration efforts. 
I stressed in a Senate speech the end of last 
month that such a treaty could have a last- 
ing and derogatory effect on our long term oll 
production capabilities. 

Additionally, the frontier gas-producing 
areas of Canada could be developed, if the 
Canadians chose. This could have a positive 
effect in meeting our long range natural gas 
needs. 

Finally, improved technology enabling nu- 
clear stimulation of producing natural gas 
formations may further increase our domes- 
tic supply. 

Congressman Bush will now discuss the oil 
situation. 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE BUSH, 
SEVENTH DISTRICT, TEXAS 

My remarks are directed to the oil short- 
ages facing this country. 

The demand for oll is increasing. The rea- 
sons for this are closely associated with the 
increased demand for natural gas. Our popu- 
lation is increasing. We are consuming more 
and more energy. Anti-pollution laws have 
made natural gas extremely attractive as a 
fuel. This demand for natural gas cannot 
be met. Thus, industrial consumers, especial- 
ly ‘the utilities, are trying to secure supplies 
of low sulfur fuel oil. 

Fuel oil sales represent only a small per- 
centage of the total oll consumed in the 
United States. However, the increased de- 
mand for this product 1s critical in view of 
the dependence of the East Coast upon it. 

At the same time as we have this increased 
demand for residual fuel oil, domestic sup- 
plies are decreasing; Why? 

1) Residual fuel oil is one of the least prof- 
itable products obtained from refining crude 
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oil. In the past, adequate supplies have been 
imported to the East Coast at a price lower 
than was attractive to domestic companies 
to produce it. Hence, domestic refineries 
specialized in producing more profitable 
products—such as jet and diesel fuels and 
motor gasolines. And domestic refineries 
were constructed with only a limited ability 
to produce residual fuel oil. So, imports of 
fuel into the eastern United States markets 
increased. 

2) The substantial imports of residual fuel 
oil to the East Coast acted to further dis- 
courage producers from seeking new reserves 
of oll. From 1959 to the present, imports of 
foreign oil have doubled to around 24 per- 
cent of domestic consumption. 

So, with the sudden increase in demand 
for residual fuel oil, the nation looked to 
the Southwest for increased supplies. How- 
ever, the transmission lines, storage and ter- 
minal facilities were already operating at, or 
very near, peak capacity. 

Tankers were sought to transport the oll. 
However, on the international front tankers 
were already in short supply. They were 
being used to haul oil from Middle Eastern 
countries around the Cape of Good Hope to 
Mediterranean refineries. This was necessi- 
tated by the closing of the Suez Canal and 
various ruptures, acts of sabotage and de- 
creases in production. These greater hauling 
distances require six tankers where in the 
past one has done the job. 

I for one do not feel that this nation 
should be dependent upon foreign oil. Were 
we so dependent, the risk of supply inter- 
ruption would be traumatic. In addition, 
what effect would it have upon our inter- 
national diplomacy. 

A good look at the world's oil reserves will 
indicate that the only area that could pos- 
sibly satisfy the demands of the American 
market is the Middle East. And we know 
from the record the implications of resting 
our national security upon the petroleum 
supplies of this part of the world. The 
record is: 

1) In 1948, Iraq shut down the pipeline to 
the Mediterranean and prohibited comple- 
tion of other lines—lines which remain un- 
finished. 

2) In 1951, Iran seized the properties of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and produc- 
tion was shut down for 3 years. 

3) In 1956-57, the Suez Canal was closed 
&nd the pipeline from Iraq to the Mediter- 
rean was sabotaged. 

4) In 1961, Iraq seized a giant, undevel- 
oped oil field. This issue remains unresolved. 

5) In 1966, Syria shut down the Iraq Pe- 
troleum Company pipelines which cross its 
territory. 

6) In 1967, at the start of the Arab-Israeli 
war, Arab producers temporarily halted pro- 
duction. The Trans-Arabian pipeline was 
shut down, and the Suez Canal was closed 
and remains closed. 

7) In 1969, the Trans-Arabian pipeline 
was sabotaged by Arab guerrillas on several 
occasions. 

8) In 1970, the Trans-Arabian pipeline 
was shut down because Syria has refused to 
permit repairs of an accidental break in the 
line. 

9) The Lybian government has reduced 
production by over 500,000 barrels per day. 

The folly of relying too heavily upon 
"cheaper" foreign oil has been proven. Prices 
of "cheaper oil” on the East Coast have 
Soared to well above domestic prices. But, 
more importantly, many users are unable to 
secure supplies at any price. 

The outlook for an improved situation is 
not bright. 

Estimates indicate that the immediate 
short-term supply of domestic oil is only 
800,000 barrels per day at best. Given enough 
time and capital expenditure, production 
could only be increased by 400.000 barrels per 
day. 
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We could seek increased imports of oil 
from Canada. However, the imports from this 
part of the world were recently reduced from 
600,000 barrels per day to 395,000 barrels per 
day. Perhaps, the Canadian government 
might find it in their best interests to again 
permit exports of this magnitude. 

In the intermediate-term, sales of federal 
off-shore leases should be resumed. I have 
urged the Secretary of the Interior to hold 
the lease sales for Offshore Western Louísiana 
at an early date. 

If additional tankers become available, im- 
ports of residual fuel oil could be temporar- 
ily de-controlled in all districts of the United 
States. ; 

For the long term, the North Slope of 
Alaska will provide additional supplies. This 
has been estimated at a maximum of 2 mil- 
lion barrels per day. 

Federal leases on the deep outer Con- 
tinental Shelf should provide additional sup- 
plies. The dril ship, Challenger, has cored 
shows of oll and gas in 11,700 feet of water 
in the Gulf of Mexico. As Senator Tower 
mentioned, the effects of the pending Sea- 
bed Treaty are not known and they provide 
one more disincentive to increased oil ex- 
ploration. 

We should accelerate technological re- 
search into economical methods of extract- 
ing oil from shale. The United States govern- 
ment owns vast reserves of this oil shale in 
the West. 

Finally, and most importantly, we need to 
restore the confidence of the oll and gas ex- 
ploration industry. A large amount of future 
U.S. production must come from reserves yet 
to be found. The amount needed equals 40 
percent as much oil as has already been dis- 
covered ín the United States in the entire 
history of the oil business. We need ade- 
quate economic and tax incentives to en- 
courage this amount of exploration in this 
high risk business. Remember, only one well 
out of fifty drilled pays for itself. And last 
year only 30,800 wells were drilled as com- 
pared to 46,800 in 1961. 

Long overdue increases in the price of oil 
would aid in restoring confidence. 

In addition, restoring tax incentives would 
speed exploration. 

There can be no doubt that for national 
security purposes and for purposes of main- 
taining our high standard of living, we must 
maintain a strong, viable domestic produc- 
ing capacity. We must not again fall sub- 
ject to the whims of fate. 

Reasons for increased demand of oil 


1. Shortages of natural gas 
2. Antipollution laws 
3. Population increase 
4. Increase in per capita consumption 
Reasons for decreased supply 
National 


1. Limited domestic refining capacity for 


fuel oil 
2. Deliverability system operating at or near 


capacity (wells, pipelines, storage and ter- 
minal facilities) 
3. Increased imports dampened past ex- 
ploration activity 
4. Uncertainty of future import policies 
5. Restricted sales of federal offshore oil 
and gas leases 
6. More restrictive tax laws 
1. Low price of crude 
International 
1. Suez Canal closed 
2. Trans-Arabian pipeline closed 
3. Lybia reduced production 
4. Shortage of tankers 
Sources of additional supply 
Short-Term 
1. Increase production in Texas and Louisi- 


ana 
2. Increase imports from Canada 
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Intermediate-Term 
1. Build additional tankers 
2. Decontrol residual fuel oil imports 
3. Conduct sales of onshore federal lands 
Long-Term 
1. North Slope of Alaska 
2. Offshore Texas and Louisiana federal 
leases 


3. Onshore lower 48 production 
4. Oil shale 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
OF WYOMING 


Electrie power generation in the energy crisis 


In the overall energy picture, coal still 
plays an important part, especially in elec- 
tric power generation. In fact, most of the 
21 percent of our energy supplied by coal is 
in electric power generation. 

But for a number of reasons we now find 
that coal is in critical supply and there is 
some question of adequate inventories to 
meet the winter demand. 

There are several reasons for the shortage 
including the rapid conversion from coal to 
gas and residual 011 on the east coast, a grow- 
ing export market, the newly enacted Mine 
Safety Law, wildcat strikes and the fact that 
low-sulfur coal and lignite come mostly 
from western states and require a longer 
haul and, of course, more transportation 
facilities. And the rapid mechanization of 
coal mining has produced a shortage of 
trained manpower. 

Now that conversion to natural gas is no 
longer possible and residual oil is also in short 
supply with the price being more than 
double that of a year ago, utilities, especially 
on the east coast, are in a tight situation. 

Atomic powered plants now furnish a very 
insignificant part of the total electric power 
of the nation and any immediate relief must 
come from fossil-fueled generating plants. 

The Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, in several recent addresses and in 
testimony before committees of Congress, has 
pointed out the critical power situation. 
Chairman Nassikas says that the basic fos- 
sil fuel shortage is the most acute phase 
of our developing energy crisis, dwarfing 
the problem of adequate generation and 
transmission facilities to meet short-*erm 
demand. 

Nassikas also predicts that higher fuel 
costs this winter will mean higher electric 
and oil bills. 4 

FPC has undertaken а national inventory 
of all sectors of the electric utility industry 
to determine the dimensions of the problem 
and to adopt whatever measures may be nec- 
essary to assure that fossil fuel, particularly 
residual fuel oil and coal, will be available 
to meet electric generating capacity demand 
this coming winter. 

With luck, it appears that emergency 
measures already taken may prevent a ma- 
Jor power blackout in New York or the 
Northeast sector this summer. The winter 
demand will be somewhat less. 

The hope of the early 1960's for a mas- 
siye output of nuclear generated electric 
power has failed to materialize for a num- 
ber of reasons, but has been a major factor 
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in the current shortage of coal along with 
the relaxation of import controls on residual 
fuel oil. The rush was on to convert to 
cheap residual oil. 

The necessary development of new conl 
mining capacity didn't happen. 

On top of the expected nuclear develop- 
ment came clean-air regulations which lim- 
ited emissions of sulfur dioxide and out- 
lawed coal and oil with more than one per- 
cent sulfur. 

Soaring worldwide demand for coal and 
residual oil has forced prices up, and new 
coal mine safety regulations have forced 
the closing of & large number cf mines, 
especially small ones, which operators say 
cannot be operated profitably under the 
new law. 

Concern for the environment has also been 
a deterrent in development of nuclear plants. 

However, the best present hope for an 
ultimate solution to the energy problem is 
the development of nuclear power as а 
prospective major energy Source. 

In the meantime, we have vast reserves 
of coal—low sulfur coal—in the West—North 
Dakota, Wyoming, Montana—as well as one 
of the world's largest known sources of po- 
tential energy in the oil shale deposits of 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah. The Depart- 
ment of Interior is now in the final stages 
of approving a new oil shale leasing pro- 
gram for Federal lands. 

The immediate problem is, of course, in 
the availability, production, and distribu- 
tion of oil, gas, and coal but, in my opin- 
ion, we cannot begin too soon in the develop- 
ment of an overall national energy and fuels 
policy. 

Since the warnings began last year of a 
critical gas shortage, a number of study com- 
mittees and groups have been established 
by the President and the responsible Federal 
agencies. 

A bill to establish a commission on fuels 
and energy is now pending in both the Sen- 
ate and House, and a national minerals policy 
bill passed by the Senate has been amended 
by the House Interior Committee to include 
fuel minerals. This bill, if enacted, would 
establish a U.S. policy directed toward self- 
sufficiency in all minerals. 

Undoubtedly, we have the mineral and 
energy resources and, in my opinion, should 
get on with the job of developing them as 
quickly as possible. 

Recent events have proved again the dan- 
gers of dependence on foreign sources. The 
fuel problems confronting the electric util- 
ity industry have increased rapidly within 
the last 12 months and are indicative of the 
energy crisis which I believe confronts the 
nation and can be resolved only by a com- 
prehensive national energy policy. 

We have so long been blessed with plenti- 
ful supplies of oil, gas and coal that we 
never thought we could get caught with 
our dampers down. 

Fuel for electric power generation 

A Federal Power Commission staff analy- 
sis of the anticipated relative use of the 
various fuels to be converted to energy by 
the electric utilities during the period 1970- 
1990 projects the following requirements 


TABLE 1.—PROJECTED FUEL USE BY ELECTRIC UTILITIES 
{Amounts in millions of tons] 


1970 


Amount 


Percent 


1980 


Amount 


1990 


Amount 


Percent 


195.9 E 
91.8 


472.0 42. 
17 


5 
.2 
8 i 
1 1,176.1 


3 : : 86.8 1 Е 
f : й 356.5 32 : 


ro Ree E E 


1,111.2 100.0 2,127.4 


! All forecasts of the relative energy mix for power generation are based on the assumption that those fuel resources will be availa- 
ble at the requisite quality level of prescribed environmental standards at an economically feasible price. 
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for fuel expressed in tons of coal having 
& heating equivalent of 25 million BTU: 

Forecasts of relative fuel use must be 
tempered by recognition of the environ- 
mental objectives of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 and its implemen- 
tation by the President's proposed establish- 
ment of an Environmental Protection Agency 
with far-reaching imponderable effects on 
all components of the energy industry. 

Nuclear energy 
Reasons for increased demand 

Electric power consumption is 
rapidly. 

Long run costs are lower than. fossil 
fueled plants. 

Less air pollution. 

With suitable technology fuel supplies are 
“Unlimited”. 

Reasons for delay 

Technology problems of material 
equipment development. 

Environmental problems—Concern for ra- 
diation hazards and thermal pollution. 


rising 


and 


ONE TOO MANY GAPS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this is a 
time when one cannot get through a 
day’s reading without encountering some 
sort of “gap.” Sometimes the gap is to 
be found here in the Senate among our- 
selves. When one develops between a 
Senator and his constituents, he may 
pass through election gap never to be 
heard from again. 

But there are other far more serious 
gaps. We are familiar with the thorny 
“generation gap,” that much-discussed 
subject at our dinner tables. There is 
also, we are told, a “communications 
gap” between business and labor, be- 
tween instructor and student, between 
Peking and Moscow and between Wash- 
ington and Peking. 

The communications gap to which 
we are most closely connected, however, 
is the one between the President of the 
United States and the Congress, particu- 
larly the Senate, in respect to foreign 
policy. Perhaps this gap is more the re- 
sult of inadvertence than willfulness, of 
omission rather than commission. But it 
exists nevertheless—and it must. be 
bridged if we are to forge a viable new 
foreign policy for the seventies—one that 
rests upon the changed conditions of 
today, not one that belongs in the wax- 
works of past history. 

A few days ago, Mr. Chalmers M. 
Roberts alluded to this overriding need, 
when he wrote: 

The time is coming, though perhaps not 
unti] the new Congress arrives next Janu- 
ary, when the blood letting between the 
President and the Congress should be set 
aside in favor of cooperation. 


Mr. Roberts quite properly points out 
that cooperation between the Senate and 
the Executive is essential to undergird 
“inescapable adjustments, now that the 
Vietnam war so clearly defines the high- 
water mark of American interventionism 
abroad." 

Because his column, published in the 
Washington Post on August 9, 1970, ex- 
presses my own viewpoint, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[The Washington Post, Aug. 9, 1970] 
Tuc oF WAR AND PEACE—NIXON, CONGRESS 

STRUGGLE OVER SAME GOAL: AMERICA'S NEW 

POSITION IN WORLD 

(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

The struggle between the Senate and the 
President over the war in Indochina, the 
ABM and other parts of the military budget, 
plus the long pending Mansfield resolution 
calling for "substantial" troop reductions in 
Europe are all facets of the congressional 
effort to play a role in repositioning America 
in the world. 

Down at the White House the President's 
Nixon Doctrine has become the conceptual 
framework for the same end, repositioning 
America in the world. 

Tnhe tragedy is that President and Congress 
are pulling and hauling against each other 
in what, in so many respects, is a mutual 
effort with the same end in mind. But sena- 
tors of both parties are suspicious of Mr. 
Nixon's propensity to play international bal- 
ance of power and power politics games while 
the President seems to feel that many at 
the Capitol are determined to lead the United 
States back to a mindless isolationism. 

Both exaggerate their suspicions and their 
fears, though public utterances on both 
Sides do lend credence to such feeling in 
each case. 

Parallels are inexact and often dangerous. 
Stil, they are worth considering. So let us 
go back to the era of World War II. 

In the last half of the 1930s, as war came 
in Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain and then in 
Poland, American opinion was polarized into 
isolationism and internationalism. A howl of 
protest swept the land in late 1937 when 
President Roosevelt tested the atmosphere 
with his “quarantine the aggressor” speech. 
The division ended, of course, with Pearl 
Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941. 

America had been at war in Europe and 
the Pacific a year and a half before there 
Was serious talk of the shape of the peace. 
In mid-March, 1943, a group of senators at 
& luncheon discussed the idea of a resolution 
to point the way and Sen. Harry Truman 
delegated to four others the job of drafts- 
manship. The product of Senators Ball, Bur- 
ton, Hatch and Hill became known as the 
B2H2 resolution. 

B2H2 urged that the United States take 
the initiative to create what was to become 
the United Nations. In the House, a repre- 
sentative named J. William Fulbright in 
June introduced a similar resolution. In due 
course both passed overwhelmingly. 

B2H2 had been submitted in advance to 
Under Secretary of State Welles, who, not 
Secretary Cordell Hull, had the President's 
confidence. Here was born the bipartisan 
foreign policy, both between parties and be- 
tween parties and between Congress and 
White House, that lasted well into the post- 
war years. 

President Nixon at the time of B2H2 was a 
young Navy officer in the Pacific. All but a 
handful of the then memibers of Congress 
have passed from the scene. Yet the lesson 
could be instructive for today. 

As President Roosevelt was influenced in 
his postwar thinking by his recollection of 
the debacle of the League of Nations and the 
isolationism between the world wars, so 
President Nixon seems influenced today by 
his own recollection of isolationism in the 
years when he was still a student. 

He is determined as was FDR not to go 
back. The Nixon Doctrine is designed to 
make the inescapable adjustments, now that 
the Vietnam War so clearly defines the high 
water mark of American interventionism 
abroad. 

But because of the way in which Mr. Nixon 
is attempting to extricate the United States 
from Indochina and for other reasons, his 
concept has yet to win the acceptance it 
should from the bulk of the Congress and 
the country. 
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ON THE congressional side, especially in 
the Senate, immediate issues obscure the 
longer-range problem of how to reposition 
the United States in the world of the 1970s. 
The forest cannot be seen for the trees, in all 
too many cases. 

The fact that this is an election year in 
which a Republican President hopes to pare 
down the majorities of a Democratic Con- 
gress, if not overturn them, adds to the sus- 
picions between White House and Capital. 
And some, Fulbright among them, too often 
seem too motivated by a desire to expiate 
their self-admitted sins of interventionism. 
Yet the time is coming, though perhaps not 
until the new Congress arrives next January, 
when the bloodletting between President and 
Congress should be set aside in favor of co- 
operation. It will soon be time for a modern 
version of B2H2 and of young Rep. Ful- 
bright, too. 


THE AMENDMENT TO END THE 
WAR: HISTORY 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, as the 
Senate draws closer to debate on Senate 
amendment No. 609—the amendment to 
end the war—to H.R. 17123, I plan to 
place in the Recorp a series of articles 
on various aspects of our involvement in 
the tragic and continuing war in South- 
east Asia. It is my hope that Senators 
will take a moment to read these articles, 
as I believe that taken in their entirety 
they offer perspective for the forthcom- 
ing historic debate on the future of 
American involvement in Indo-China. 

The first of this series of articles, en- 
titled “The Day We Didn't Go to War,” 
appeared in the Reporter on September 
14, 1954. Written by Chalmers Roberts, 
the article describes a little-known event 
which occurred on April 3, 1954, in which 
then Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
approached selected Members of Con- 
gress with a plan for the use of American 
air and naval power in Indochina. Com- 
ing just a few weeks before the planned 
Geneva Conference, the plan was met 
with incredulity both by congressional 
leaders and by foreign governments ap- 
proached abroad. The article, a masterly 
reporting job by Mr. Roberts, goes on to 
describe in detail the progress of Secre- 
tary Dulles' proposal until its ultimate 
collapse later in the month of April. 

I believe it would be of immense inter- 
est to the Senate to read of the events of 
April 3, 1954, especially in light of their 
relation to the ensuing development of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Rob- 
ert's article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Reporter, Sept. 14, 1954] 
THe Day We Dipn’t Go TO War 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

Saturday, April 3, 1954 was a raw, windy 
day in Washington, but the weather didn’t 
prevent a hundred thousand Americans from 
milling around the Jefferson Memorial to see 
the cherry blossoms—or twenty thousand of 
them from watching the crowning af the 
1954 Cherry Blossom Queen. 

President Eisenhower drove off to his 
Maryland mountain retreat called Camp 
David. There he worked on his coming 
Monday speech, designed, so the White 
House said, to quiet America’s fears of Rus- 
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sia, the H-bomb, domestic Communists, a 
depression. But that Saturday morning 
eight members of Congress, five Senators 
and three Representatives, got the scare of 
their lives. They had been called to a secret 
conference with John Foster Dulles. They 
entered one of the State Department’s fifth- 
floor conference rooms to find not only Dulles 
but Admiral Arthur W. Radford, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Under Secretary 
of Defense Roger Kyes, Navy Secretary Rob- 
ert B. Anderson, and Thruston B. Morton, 
Dulles assistant for Congressional Relations. 
A large map of the world hung behind Dulles’ 
seat, and Radford stood by with several 
others. “The President has asked me to call 
this meeting," Dulles began. 
URGENCY AND A PLAN 

The atmosphere became serious at once. 
What was wanted, Dulles said, was a joint 
resolution by Congress to permit the Presi- 
dent to use air and naval power in Indo- 
China. Dulles hinted that perhaps the mere 
passage of such a resolution would in itself 
make its use unnecessary. But the President 
had asked for its consideration, and, Dulles 
added, Mr. Eisenhower felt that it was in- 
dispensable at this juncture that the leaders 
of Congress feel as the Administration did 
on the Indo-China crisis. 

Then Radford took over. He said the Ad- 
ministration was deeply concerned over the 
rapidly deteriorating situation. He used a 
map of the Pacific to point out the impor- 
tance of Indo-China. He spoke about the 
French Union Forces then already under 
seige for three weeks in the fortress of Dien- 
bienphu. 

The Admiral explained the urgency of 
American action by declaring that he was 
not even sure, because of poor communica- 
tions, whether, in fact, Dienbienphu was 
still holding out. (The fortress held out for 
five weeks more.) 

Dulles backed up Radford. If Indo-China 
fell and if its fall led to the loss of all of 
Southeast Asia, he declared, then the United 
States might eventually be forced back to 
Hawaii, as it was before the Second World 
War. And Dulles was not complimentary 
about the French. He said he feared they 
might use some disguised means of getting 
out of Indo-China if they did not receive 
help soon. 

The eight legislators were silent: Senate 
Majority Leader Knowland and his G.O.P. 
colleague Eugene Millikin, Senate Minority 
Leader Lyndon B. Johnson and his Demo- 
cratic colleagues Richard B. Russel and 
Earle C. Clements, House G.O.P. Speaker Jo- 
seph Martin and two Democratic House lead- 
ers, John W. McCormack and J. Percy Priest. 

What to do? Radford offered the plan he 
had in mind once Congress passed the joint 
resolution. 

Some two hundred planes from the thirty- 
one-thousand-ton U.S. Navy carriers Essex 
and Borer, then in the South China Sea os- 
tensibly for "training," plus land-based U.S. 
Air Force planes from bases a thousand miles 
away in the Philippines, would be used for a 
single strike to save Dienbienphu. 

The legislators stirred, and the questions 
began. 

Radford was asked whether such action 
would be war. He replied that we would be in 
the war. 

If the strike did not succeed in relieving 
the fortress, would we follow up? “Yes,” said 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Would land forces then also have to be 
used? Radford did not give a definite answer. 

In the early part of the questioning, Know- 
land showed enthusiasm for the venture, 
consistent with his public statements that 
something must be done or Southeast Asia 
would be lost. 

But as the questions kept flowing, largely 
from Democrats, Knowland lapsed into si- 
lence. 

Clements asked Radford the first of the 
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two key questions: “Does this plan have the 
approval of the other members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff?” 

“No,” replied Radford. 

“How many of the three agree with you?” 

“None.” 

“How do you account for that?” 

“I have spent more time in the Far East 
than any of them and I understand the situ- 
ation better.” 

Lyndon Johnson put the other key ques- 
tion in the form of a little speech. He said 
that Knowland had been saying publicly that 
in Korea up to ninety per cent of the men 
and the money came from the United States. 
The United States had become sold on the 
idea that that was bad. Hence in any opera- 
tion in Indo-China we ought to know first 
who would put up the men. And so he asked 
Dulles whether he had consulted nations 
who might be our allies in intervention. 

Dulles said he had not. 

The Secretary was asked why he didn't go 
to the United Nations as in the Korean case. 
He replied that it would take too long, that 
this was an immediate problem. 

There were other questions. Would Red 
China and the Soviet Union come into the 
war if the United States took military ac- 
tion? The China question appears to have 
been sidestepped, though Dulles said he felt 
the Soviets could handle the Chinese and 
the United States did not think that Moscow 
wanted a general war now. Further, he added, 
if the Communists feel that we mean busi- 
ness, they won't go "any further down there," 
pointing to the map of Southeast Asia. 

John W. McCormack, the House Minority 
Leader, couldn't resist temptation. He was 
surprised, he said, that Dulles would look to 
the "party of treason," as the Democrats had 
been called by Joe McCarthy in his Lincoln's 
Birthday speech under G.O.P. auspices, to 
take the lead in a situation that might end 
up in a general shooting war. Dulles did not 
reply. 

In the end, all eight members of Congress, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, were agreed 
that Dulles had better first go shopping for 
allies. Some people who should know say that 
Dulles was carrying, but did not produce, a 
draft of the joint resolution the President 
wanted Congress to consider. 

The whole meeting had lasted two hours 
and ten minutes. As they left, the Hill dele- 
gation told waiting reporters they had been 
briefed on Indo-China. Nothing more. 

This approach to Congress by Dulles and 
Radford on behalf of the President was the 
beginning of three weeks of intensive effort 
by the Administration to head off disaster in 
Indo-China. Some of those at the meeting 
came away with the feeling that if they had 
agreed that Saturday to the resolution, 
planes would have been winging toward 
Dienbienphu without waiting for a vote of 
Congress—or without a word in advance to 
the American people. 

For some months now, I have tried to put 
together the bits and pieces of the American 
part in the Indo-China debacle. But before 
relating the sequel, it is necessary here to 
go back to two events that underlay the 
meeting just described—though neither of 
them was mentioned at that meeting. 

On March 20, just two weeks earlier, Gen- 
eral Paul Ely, then French Chief of Staff 
and later commander in Indo-China, had ar- 
rived in Washington from the Far East to 
tell the President, Dulles, Radford, and 
others that unless the United States inter- 
vened, Indo-China would be lost. This was 
a shock of earthquake proportions to leaders 
who had been taken in by their own talk of 
the Navarre Plan to win the war. 

In his meetings at the Pentagon, Ely was 
flabbergasted to find that Radford proposed 
American intervention without being asked. 
Ely said he would have to consult his gov- 
ernment. He carried back to Paris the word 
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that when France gave the signal, the United 
States would respond. 

The second event of importance is the most 
difficult to determine accurately. But it is 
clear that Ely's remarks started a mighty 
struggle within the National Security Coun- 
cil, that inner core of the government where 
our most vital decisions are worked out for 
the President's final O.K. The argument ad- 
vanced by Radford and supported by Vice 
President Nixon and by Dulles was that In- 
do-China must not be allowed to fall into 
Communist hands for such a fate set in mo- 
tion a falling row of dominoes. 

Eisenhower himself used the “row-of- 
dominoes” phrase at a press conference on 
April 7. On April 15 Radford said in a speech 
that Indo-China's loss “would be the prel- 
ude to the loss of all Southeast Asia and a 
threat to a far wider area." On April 16, Nixon, 
in his well-publicized “off-the-record” talk to 
the newspaper editors’ convention, said that 
if the United States could not otherwise 
prevent the loss of Indo-China, then the Ad- 
ministration must face the situation and 
dispatch troops. And the President in his 
press conference of March 24 had declared 
that Southeast Asia was of the “most tran- 
scendent importance.” All these remarks re- 
flected a basic policy decision. 

It is my understanding, although I can- 
not produce the top-secret NSC paper to 
prove it, that some time between Ely’s ar- 
rival on March 20 and the Dulles-Radford 
approach to the Congressional leaders on 
April 3, the NSC had taken a firm position 
that the United States could not afford the 
loss of Indo-China to the Communists, and 
that if it were necessary to prevent that loss, 
the United States would intervene in the 
war—provided the intervention was an al- 
lied venture and provided the French would 
give Indo-China a real grant of independ- 
ence so as to eliminate the colonialism issue: 
The decision may have been taken at the 
March 25 meeting. It is also my under- 
standing that this NSC paper has on it the 
approving initials “D.D.E.” 

On March 29, Dulles, in a New York speech, 
had called for “united action” even though 
it might involve “serious risks," and de- 
clared that Red China was backing aggres- 
sion in Indo-China with the goal of con- 
trolling all of Southeast Asia. He had added 
that the United States felt that “that pos- 
sibility should not be passively accepted but 
should be met by united action,” 

The newspapers were still full of reactions 
to this speech when the Congressional lead- 
ers, at the April 3 secret meeting with Dulles 
and Radford, insisted that Dulles should 
line up allies for “united action” before try- 
ing to get a joint resolution of Congress that 
would commit the nation to war. 

The Secretary lost no time. Within a 
week Dulles talked with diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Washington of Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and the three Associated States of 
Indo-China—Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

There was no doubt in the minds of many 
of these diplomats that Dulles was discussing 
military action involving carriers and planes. 
Dulles was seeking a statement or declara- 
tion of intent designed to be issued by all the 
nations at the time of the U.S. military ac- 
tion, to explain to the world what we were 
doing and why, and to warn the Chinese 
Communists against entering the war as 
they had done in Korea. 

In these talks Dulles ran into one rock 
of opposition—Britain. Messages flashing 
back and forth between Washington and 
London failed to crack the rock. Finally 
Dulles offered to come and talk the plan 
over personally with Prime Minister Church- 
ill and Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. 
On April 10, just a week after the Congres- 
sional meeting, Dulles flew off to London 
and later went on to Paris. 

Whether Dulles told the British about 
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either the NSC decision or about his talks 
with the Congressional leaders I do not know. 
But he didn't need to. The British had 
learned of the Congressional meeting within 
& couple of days after it happened. When 
Dulles reached London they were fully aware 
of the seriousness of his mission. 

The London talks had two effects. Dulles 
had to shelve the idea of immediate interven- 
tion. He came up instead with & proposal for 
creating a Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO). Dulles felt this was the 
"united front" he wanted and that it would 
lead to “united action.” He thought that 
some sort of ad hoc organization should be 
set up at once without waiting for formal 
treaty organization, and to this, he seems 
to have felt, Churchill and Eden agreed. 

Just what the British did agree to is not 
clear, apparently not even to them. Dulles, it 
appears, had no formal SEATO proposal 
down on paper, while the British did have 
some ideas in writing. Eden feels that he 
made it plain that nothing could be done 
until after the Geneva Conference, which 
was due to begin in two weeks. But he ap- 
parently made some remark about “going on 
thinking about it” in the meantime. 

At any rate, on his return to Washington 
Dulles immediately called a SEATO drafting 
meeting for April 20. The British Ambassador 
(who at this point had just read the Nixon 
off-the-record speech in the newspapers) 
decided not to attend any such meeting. To 
cover up, he cabled London for instructions 
and was told the other topic for the Geneva 
Conference. Out of this confusion grew a 
thinly veiled hostility between Dulles and 
Eden that exists to this day. Dulles felt that 
Eden had switched his position and suspects 
that Eden did so after strong words reached 
London from Prime Minister Nehru in New 
Delhi. 


EDEN AT THE BRIDGE 


A few days later, Dulles flew back to Paris, 
ostensibly for the NATO meeting with Eden, 
France's Georges Bidault, and others during 
the weekend just before the Geneva Confer- 
ence opened. 

On Friday, April 23, Bidault showed Dulles 
a telegram from General Henri-Eugéne 
Navarre, then the Indo-China commander, 
saying that only a massive air attack could 
save Dienbienphu, by now under siege for six 
weeks. Dulles said the United States could 
not intervene. 

But on Saturday Admiral Radford arrived 
and met with Dulles. Then Dulles and Rad- 
ford saw Eden. Dulles told Eden that the 
French were asking for military help at once. 
An allied air strike at the Vietminh positions 
around Dienbienphu was discussed. The dis- 
cussion centered on using the same two U.S. 
Navy carriers and Philippine-based Air Force 
planes Radford had talked about to the Con- 
gressional leaders. 

Radford, it appears, did most of the talk- 
ing. But Dulles said that if the allies agreed, 
the President was prepared to go to Con- 
gress on the following Monday, April 26 (the 
day the Geneva Conference was to open) and 
ask for a joint resolution authorizing such 
action. Assuming quick passage by Congress, 
the strike could take place on April 28. Under 
Secretary of State Walter Bedell Smith, an 
advocate of intervention, gave the same pro- 
posal to French Ambassador Henri Bonnet in 
Washington the same day. 

The State Department had prepared a dec- 
laration of intentions, an outgrowth of the 
earlier proposal in Washington to be signed 
on Monday or Tuesday by the Washington 
ambassadors of the allied nations willing to 
back the venture in words. As it happened, 
there were no available British or Australian 
carrlers and the French already were fully 
occupied. Hence the strike would be by Amer- 
ican planes alone, presented to the world as 
& "united action" by means of the declara- 
tion of intentions. 
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Eden, on hearing all these details from 
Dulles and Radford, said that this was a 
most serious proposition, amounting to war, 
and that he wanted to hear it direct from the 
French. Eden and Dulles thereupon con- 
ferred with Bidault, who confirmed the fact 
that France was indeed calling desperately 
for help—though no formal French request 
was ever put foward in writing. 

Eden began to feel like Horatius at the 
bridge. Here, on the eve of a conference that 
might lead to a negotiated end of the seven- 
year-old Indo-China war, the United States, 
at the highly informal request of a weak and 
panicky French Government, was proposing 
military action that might very well lead to 
а general war in Asia if not to a third world 
war. 

DULLES' RETREAT 

Eden said forcefully that he could not 
agree to any such scheme of intervention, 
that he personally opposed it. He added his 
conviction that within forty-eight hours 
after an air strike, ground troops would be 
called for, as had been the case at the be- 
ginning of the Korean War. 

But, added Eden, he alone could not make 
any such formal decision on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He would fly to Lon- 
don at once and put the matter before a 
Cabinet meeting. So far as I can determine, 
neither Dulles or Bidault tried to prevent 
this step. 

Shortly after Eden flew off that Saturday 
afternoon, Dulles sat down in the American 
Embassy in Paris with his chief advisers, 
Messrs. MacArthur, Merchant, Bowie, and 
McCardle, and Ambassador Dillon. They 
composed a letter to Bidault. 

In this letter, Dulles told Bidault the 
United States could not intervene without 
action by Congress because to do so was be- 
yond the President’s Constitutional powers 
and because we had made it plain that any 
action we might take could only be part of 
a “united action.” Further, Dulles added, the 
American military leaders felt it was too late 
to save Dienbienphu. 

American intervention collapsed on that 
Saturday, April 24. On Sunday Eden ar- 
rived in Geneva with word of the “No” from 
the specially convened British Cabinet meet- 
ing. And on Monday, the day the Geneva 
Conference began, Eisenhower said in a 
speech that what was being sought at Geneva 
was a “modus vivendi" with the Commu- 
nists. 

All these events were unknown to the gen- 
eral public at the time. However, on Sun- 
day the New York Times printed a story 
(written in Paris under a Geneva dateline) 
that the U.S. had turned down a French 
request for intervention on the two grounds 
Dulles had cited to Bidault. And on Tues- 
day Churchill announced to а cheering 
House of Commons that the British govern- 
ment was "not prepared to give any under- 
takings about United Kingdom military ac- 
tion in Indo-China in advance of the results 
of Geneva" and that “we have not entered 
into any new political or military commit- 
ments." 

Thus the Geneva Conference opened in a 
miood of deepest American gloom. Eden felt 
that he had warded off disaster and that now 
there was a chance to negotiate a peace. 
The Communists, whatever they may have 
learned of the behind-the-scenes details here 
recounted, knew that Britain had turned 
down some sort of American plan of inter- 
vention. And with the military tide in Indo- 
China flowing so rapidly in their favor, they 
proceeded to stall. 

In the end, of course, a kind of peace 
was made. On June 23, nearly four weeks 
before the peace, Eden said in the House 
of Commons that the British Government 
had “been reproached in some unofficial 
quarters for their failure to support armed 
intervention to try to save Dienbienphu. It 
is quite true that we were at no time willing 
to support such action . . ." 
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This mixture of improvisation and panic 
is the story of how close the United States 
came to entering the Indo-China war. Would 
Congress. have approved intervention if the 
President had dared to ask it? This point 
is worth a final word. 

On returning from Geneva in mid-May, I 
asked that question of numerous Senators 
and Representatives. Their replies made clear 
that Congress would, in the end, have done 
what Eisenhower asked, provided he had 
asked for it forcefully and explained the 
facts and their relation to the national in- 
terest of the United States. 

Whether action or inaction better served 
the American interest at that late stage of 
the Indo-China war is for the historian, not 
for the reporter, to say. But the fact emerges 
that President Eisenhower never did lay the 
intervention question on the line. In spite 
of the NSC decision, April 3, 1954, was the 
day we didn’t go to war. 


VETO OF INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
President’s veto yesterday of the inde- 
pendent offices appropriations bill struck 
out the $105 million increase above the 
budget request for VA hospital and med- 
ical care which the Congress had voted. 
Iam firmly committed to supporting this 
urgently needed $105 million increase 
to care for our disabled veterans which 
was the result of bipartisan cooperation 
in both Houses of the Congress and which 
resulted from extensive congressional in- 
vestigations into VA medical care in both 
Houses. 

Mr. President, I have today sent a tele- 
gram stating my views about the VA ap- 
propriation veto to the commander of 
each national veterans organization as 
well as to the Association of American 
Medical Colleges and the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, all of whom 
have worked for and supported the in- 
crease in funds. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the telegram be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TELEGRAM 

You all are aware that yesterday the Pres- 
ident vetoed the Independent Offices appro- 
priations bill which contains the VA budget. 
With your strong support, the Congress had 
been able to add $105 million above the budg- 
et request for VA hospital and medical care 
to that now vetoed bill. Regardless of the 
reasons stated for the veto, its effect is to 
further delay and retard efforts to expand 
VA staff and purchase of equipment to stop 
the dangerously deteriorating situation in 
many VA hospitals. I am firmly committed 
to the view that this $105 million increase 
is absolutely vital in this fiscal year and as 
soon as possible if we are to be able to offer 
the disabled veterans of our nation the type 
of care we all believe that they so richly 
deserve. 

I call upon you and your organization to 
continue this urgent fight and to make clear 
to all that we will not settle for one penny 
less than the $105 million increase which has 
been vetoed. 

I have discussed this matter with Chairman 
Teague of the House Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee and he and I stand united to oppose 
any effort to water down the VA medical ap- 
propriation. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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LOS ANGELES HARBOR IS WINNING 
ITS FIGHT AGAINST WATER 
POLLUTION 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, it is with 
а great deal of justifiable pride in the de- 
termination and initiative which have 
given California its position of leader- 
ship in our Nation that I submit today a 
report from the Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners, city of Los Angeles, showing 
that the Los Angeles Harbor is winning 
its fight against water pollution. The re- 
port speaks for itself, and I offer it not 
only to show what has and is being done 
in the Los Angeles Harbor but also what 
can be done elsewhere. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Los ANGELES HARBOR: Irs FIGHT AGAINST 
WATER POLLUTION 


The Los Angeles Harbor Department began 
its fight against water pollution about 25 
years ago. Today, the battle is partly won— 
and the quality of Los Angeles Harbor waters 
is the highest in many decades. 

Fish have returned to areas of the Port 
long void of any such life. There are new 
signs of flora and fauna throughout the Har- 
bor, even in areas once described as “bio- 
logical deserts.” 

This remarkable change and improvement 
was made possible through the combined 
efforts of the Los Angeles Harbor Depart- 
ment, local, state and federal governments, 
industry and the conservation-minded peo- 
ple of Los Angeles. It is truly an example 
of concerned people, representing many dif- 
ferent interests, working diligently and effec- 
tively together for the benefit of all. 

The results of that cooperation are plainly 
visible at Los Angeles Harbor. You can see 
fish and plant life coexisting with com- 
mercial and industrial port activities. You 
can see proof that man can improve his en- 
vironment if he is willing to devote his time, 
his energy and the necessary funds. These are 
the basic weapons that were used and are 
continuing to be used to fight pollution at 
the Port of Los Angeles. 

The quality of the water in Los Angeles 
has always been very high, when compared 
to other commercial and industrial ports 
throughout the world. Today, it is far su- 
perior to most. 

The worst conditions in the country, by 
far, are found on the East Coast and in the 
Great Lakes. According to a recent newspaper 
report, industries discharge into Lake Erie 
every day ten billion gallons of process and 
cooling waters containing pollutants. Water 
pollution problems in the West are different 
from those in the East. In the West the ob- 
jective is mainly one of pollution prevention. 
In the East, correction and elimination are 
the concerns. 

Los Angeles Harbor is doing both: prevent- 
ing further pollution and eliminating what 
1t already has. 

Water pollution, like air pollution, is 
created by people. People in the United States 
generate 3.5 billion tons of solid wastes each 
year. Los Angeles Harbor Department per- 
sonnel remove approximately 20 tons of 
floating debris per day from port waters at a 
cost of $60,000 per year. The cost of collect- 
ing and disposing of such wastes in the 
United States runs to $4.5 billion annually— 
a figure that is expected to at least triple by 
1980. Only a part of this is related to water 
pollution, of course, but these facts and 
figures serve to point up the source and scope 
of the problem. 

Looking back a few years at what is now 
one of the world's great commercial and in- 
dustrial harbors, many in the area remember 
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when this $500 million complex—today's Port 
of Los Angeles—was nothing more than a 
dismal salt water tidal marsh in the lee of 
& small barrier reef known as Rattlesnake 
Island. 

There was never any serious thought given 
to locating a deep-water harbor for commerce 
and of refuge at Los Angeles until 1897, about 
73 years ago. The United States Senate ulti- 
mately made the decision to create such a 
harbor and a government breakwater in San 
Pedro Bay was completed in 1910. It was the 


first step to carve a deep-water port out of 
the shallow tidal flats. 


Richard Henry Dana's “most desolate place 
on the California coast" has now become one 
of the largest man-made harbors in the 
world, with about 4,000 acres of navigable 
water averaging 35 feet deep. Tide water ex- 
tends from the Harbor northerly up Domin- 
guez Channel to Vermont Avenue. 

The Channel used to carry surface run-off 
and waste from an area south and west of 
Los Angeles to a large slough lying between 
what is now the City of Torrance on the west 
and Dominguez Hills on the east. 

Los Angeles’ Inner Harbor is contiguous to 
the mainland and was developed from salt 
flats and marshland. Meandering channels 
with less than two feet of water at low tide 
covered the entrance to this area. Dredging 
was begun in 1874 and completed three years 
later, and the Inner Harbor was developed in 
1893 at a cost of a million dollars. 

Throughout the years, the Dominguez and 
Consolidated channels were becoming pro- 
gressively fouled because of industrial dis- 
charges. In 1947, when the Port of Los An- 
geles was planning the construction of a pas- 
senger and freight terminal near the Domin- 
guez Channel entrance to the Harbor, the dis- 
charges from the Channel near the construc- 
tion site were undesirable from an aesthetic 
standpoint. 

Complaints by the Harbor Department to 
Channel users were not completely resultful. 


At the urging of the Los Angeles County 
District Attorney's office, requested to investi- 


gate the situation, two committees were 
formed to study the problem to eliminate un- 
desirable waste water discharges. The Port of 
Los Angeles Testing Engineer was named 
chairman of the technical committee, whose 
membership included representatives from 
both government and industry. These groups 
were considered essential to clarify, coor- 
dinate and unify various individual actions, 
which had previously resulted in duplication 
of effort. They were volunteer groups unsup- 
ported by public or private funds and with- 
out the authority to take any official action. 

Later—stimulated by reports of these com- 
mittees and with the technical assistance of 
the Harbor Department staff—the State Leg- 
islature passed the Dickey Bill regulating 
water pollution in state waters. Regional 
Water Pollution Control Boards were estab- 
lished to define the beneficial uses of water 
in their districts and to establish formal 
water quality standards. The Board for the 
Los Angeles region adopted their “Long 
Range Waste Disposal and Water Quality Ob- 
jectives for Los Angeles and Long Beach Har- 
bors" in 1954. 

Eight years earlier, in 1946, the Los An- 
geles Harbor Department had initiated vol- 
untarily a program which greatly improved 
the quality of its waters compared to what 
it had been. Regulations were adopted by the 
Department which led to the present prac- 
tice by the Harbor's Port Warden to inves- 
tigate any and all evidence of water pollution 
with special emphasis on all types of oil 
spills. On discovery of evidence of water pol- 
lution, he immediately notifies the State De- 
partment of Fish and Game, the United 
States Coast Guard, and in the case of indus- 
trial waste, the Los Angeles Bureau of Sanita- 
tion. It is customary for the Department of 
Fish and Game to issue citations for oil spilis 
or in cases of oil pollution; however, when 
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such à citation is not issued, the Port Warden 
files an application for criminal complaint 
with the Deputy City Attorney's office. These 
activities have furthered the reputation of 
Los Angeles Harbor throughout the shipping 
industry as one of the cleanest ports in the 
world. 

A water monitoring program, implemented 
by the Harbor Department nearly 25 years 
ago, and still in effect today, alerts personnel 
to any new sources of water pollution and 
their correction. As an example, if any toxic 
substance is found in an oil refinery's waste 
discharge, the oil company 1s promptly noti- 
fied. In the past, the oll company has taken 
immediate steps to halt the unlawful dis- 
charge. Another example might occur in the 
Port's Fish Harbor where an occasional waste 
discharge must be eliminated, even though 
it may not be subject to legal action. On dis- 
covery and notification by the Harbor De- 
partment, both the pollution and the cause 
are corrected. 

Since World War II, the Harbor has be- 
come increasingly attractive to sportsmen. 
Because of an abundance of bait fish, dealers 
in live bait come to Los Angeles, from as far 
away as San Diego to the south and Morro 
Bay to the north, to catch live anchovies for 
sportfishing boats. Fish propagation requires 
water for almost bathing beach standards in 
which the dissolved oxygen content is five 
parts per million or greater, together with 
liberal quantities of nutrients. 

There have been several major sources of 
water degradation at the Port of Los Angeles, 
some of which in recent years have made it 
impossible for the water in certain Port areas 
to sustain these ingredients. The fish and the 
plant life had either diminished or disap- 
peared completely from these locations. 

One major source is the huge influx of 
certain chemicals, such as fertilizer, deter- 
gents, oil and gasoline from storm and even 
dry weather run-off from the entire Gardena 
Valley and the Palos Verdes Hills. The storm 
sewer leading into the Port's West Basin 
alone drains 11,000 "asphalt acres." This 
does not include the run-off from roofs and 
planted areas, which would more than double 
the asphalt acre figure. This drainage car- 
ries countless tons of oxygen-consuming or- 
ganic and inorganic material—dead animals 
and insects, fecal matter, rotting vegetation, 
etc. 

A natural contributor is the seasonal pres- 
ence of dinoflagellates or red tide, which 
flourishes during the summer and fall 
months, Still another natural cause of pollu- 
tion could be the configuration of the Harbor 
itself. Some of its basins are relatively large 
and bottlenecked—a condition that induces 
stagnation and prohibits full chemical and 
biological recovery of the water during tidal 
changes. 

Collectively, these sources of water con- 
tamination have a tremendous effect on 
water quality. At the same time, it is dif- 
ficult if not impossible to instigate any re- 
alistic remedial measures to improve Harbor 
water polluted by them, At present, there 
are no solutions, or the solutions are im- 
practical from either a physical or an eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

Man himself (and his works) is still an- 
other cause of water degradation. For ex- 
ample, a number of industrial plants use 
Harbor waters for cooling and manufactur- 
ing purposes, Others add water containing 
organic and inorganic matter. The return of 
these waters, now polluted, compound the 
problem. 

The greatest chemical loading of the Har- 
bor waters has always originated outside the 
&ctual confines of the Port ítself, primarily 
in the Dominguez Channel, where water 
drainage from the Gardena Valley is com- 
mingled with industrial wastes from a syn- 
thetic rubber plant, a petro-chemical com- 
pany, & concrete products manufacturing 
operation, & sulphur recovery plant, several 
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oil refineries and countless other 
upstream. 

In the Outer Harbor, man-made water 
downgrading is caused by the effluents of 
several fish canneries, a domestic sewage 
treatment plant, and the season recreational 
use of Cabrillo Beach. 

There are the areas where the Los Angeles 
Harbor Department is making real progress 
with its strong program against water pollu- 
tion. Tangible results are being obtained in 
upgrading water quality which has been in 
the past lowered by the operations of man. 
Although the industrial wastes entering the 
Harbor are already much cleaner, they can 
be improved still further. In fact, they can 
be improved to almost any extent—provided 
man is willing to pay the price. Although the 
Port does not allow ships to discharge liquid 
and solid wastes inside its confines, many 
vessels cannot meet this stringent require- 
ment. It is necessary that Federal standards 
be established for both ships and boats, re- 
quiring installation of holding tanks for 
their refuse or standard fittings for connect- 
ing directly to shore facilities. 

Federal and state laws now regulate pollu- 
tion-causing discharges into the Harbor, and 
the State Water Quality Control Board has 
jurisdiction over many of the pollution ac- 
tivities within the State of California. The 
Harbor Department has assisted this pro- 
gram with its continual testing of Harbor 
waters and its program of water surveillance 
and pollution elimination. The Department 
is also deeply concerned, not only with water 
pollution and its correction, but also with 
the development of complete programs of 
waste management and disposal for all dis- 
charges now entering the Harbor. 

The Los Angeles Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners reafürmed the Harbor Depart- 
ment's long-standing concern with water 
pollution when it adopted the following anti- 
pollution policy statement in the summer of 
1969: 

"The Los Angeles Harbor Department 
adopts as its objective the improvement of 
the quality of Harbor waters so that an 
envircnment favorable to sea life could exist. 

"The Los Angeles Harbor Department will 
initiate and will participate (as it has in 
the past) in research studies by responsible 
organizations to obtain the necessary in- 
formation to achieve the objective stated 
above. 

"The Los Angeles Harbor Department will 
continue the program it founded in 1946 
to develop and implement an effective water 
quality improvement program, based on re- 
liable research and utilizing proven anti- 
pollution systems as they are developed. 

"The Los Angeles Harbor Department 1s 
ready and willing to participate in develop- 
ing complete programs of waste management 
and disposal for all discharges now entering 
Harbor waters, regardless of source." 

The progress and the improvement that 
has taken place in just a year's time is sub- 
stantial. The Harbor Department itself is di- 
rectly responsible for some of the accom- 
plishments, but it cannot take credit for all 
that has happened. Only through the coop- 
eration of business and industry, citizen 
groups and government agencies, port users 
and port workers could so much be accom- 
plished in so short a time. Again, as in 1946, 
the Port of Los Angeles provided the im- 
petus. Concerned people brought about the 
results. Here are some of the accomplish- 
ments, along with a few remarks from those 
interested in or affected by them. 

An oil products company, & Harbor tenant 
for more than 45 years, had been polluting 
the Inner Harbor of the Port with 72,000 gal- 
lons of separator wastes and nearly three 
million gallons of cooling waters & day. Har- 
bor Department watchfulness led to the 
eventual cease-and-desist order issued by 
the Regional Water Quality Control Board. 
The firm was finally forced to shut down be- 


sources 
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cause it found it was too expensive to comply 
with the established water quality stand- 
ards in Los Angeles Harbor. Today, there 
are schools of anchovies in the Inner Har- 
bor area where this plant had been discharg- 
ing. It had been many years since they were 
spotted there. 

Port regulations in effect for years were 
supported by the new Federal law of Jan- 
uary 1, 1970, which requires clean-up of oil 
spills within a harbor. All waste discharges 
from ships at Los Angeles Harbor, including 
oil spills, have always been immediately con- 
fined, cleaned up and removed. Many indus- 
trial and commercial harbors, rather than 
actively cleaning up oil spills, have simply 
relied on the tide to take the oil or waste out 
to sea. 

There are 32 companies or agencies which 
in the past have discharged about 400 mil- 
lion gallons of polluted water per day into 
the Harbor at 57 locations. In addition, 27 
companies or agencies were discharging 
about 1.5 million gallons per day into 16 
separate storm drains, all of which even- 
tually empty into the Harbor. In the last 
few years, many of these companies and 
agencies have invested millions of dollars in 
waste water control to upgrade these dis- 
charges. One oil company alone has spent 
more than $8 million in the past five years 
and will spend at least another $7 million in 
the next two or three. The results of these 
expenditures and these efforts by users of 
Harbor waters to improve their effluence are 
considerable. All of the major contributors 
now have pollution control measures in ef- 
fect and chemical pollution has been re- 
duced drastically. The quality of water input 
from the Dominguez Channel into the Har- 
bor has been greatly improved. 

Our surveillance of Harbor waters dis- 
closed that trash fish from fishing boats 
calling at the canneries on Terminal Island 
were dumped overboard, and decks were 
washed down into Fish Harbor. This practice 


has ceased, the bottom of the Harbor has 
been cleaned up by the canneries, and the 
fauna and flora have returned. Schools of 
fish and flourishing plant life are now be- 
ing seen in this area. 

James A. Eddy, Commodore of the Los 


Angeles Yacht Club in Fish Harbor, has 
complimented the Harbor Department on 
"the progress made in reducing the pollution 
of water" in that area. 

Commodore Eddy pointed out that the 
Department's “approach to the problem has 
resulted in very evident, real improvement 
in the condition there" and "for the first 
time in 25 years, the bottom may be seen 
from the surface of the water. 

"The, significant improvement  accom- 
plished in a relatively short period of time 
amply illustrates that, with continued effort, 
Fish Harbor can remain an industrial area 
with recreational facilities of which we may 
all be justly proud, thereby proving that the 
two functions can live in compatibility, side 
by side," he said. 

While world commerce is the Harbor's 
major business, the waterways are used for 
recreation as well as commercial and sport- 
fishing. 

For the twenty-first consecutive year, the 
Port of Los Angeles and its fishing facilities 
in San Pedro and Terminal Island have led 
all United States ports in the value of the 
commercial fishing catch—more than the 
giant Eastern seaboard fishing center. Last 
year, 407 million pounds of fish were landed 
at the Port. The value: $40.5 million. 

The Harbor Department has proposed a 
new ordinance aimed at prohibiting the dis- 
charge of raw waste from all vessels, includ- 
ing small boats, into Harbor waters. 

Raymond M. Hertel, Executive Officer of 
the State Water Quality Control Board, com- 
mended the Los Angeles Board of Harbor 
Commissioners and the Harbor Department 
for its "progressive actions" with reference 
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to the proposed ordinance. He singled it out 
as "another significant step taken for the 
upgrading of the waters of your Harbor" and 
said that in his opinion, “given the adequate 
manpower to implement fully it will 
be one of the strongest controls of this type 
of a waste disposal in the nation, 

“The actions of the City and its coopera- 
tion with this Regional Board in the en- 
hancement of the quality of the water of 
Los Angeles Harbor is most sincerely appre- 
ciated,” he added. 

Charles F., Crawford, President of the San 
Pedro Chapter of the Izaak Walton League of 
America, has expressed “sincere appreciation 
to the Commissioners and the Staff of the 
Port of Los Angeles for outstanding efforts to 
improve the quality of the waters of Los An- 
geles Harbor. 

“To the best of our knowledge,” he said, 
"Los Angeles Harbor is the first major port 
in the United States to upgrade the quality 
of Harbor waters to any substantial degree.” 

In extending appreciation to the Port for 
“your efforts to preserve our environment,” 
Crawford sald that surveys and observations 
by his conservation group have indicated 
that former polluted areas of the Port have 
made such rapid changes that the Port's 
waters are once again suitable for fish habi- 
tat ...a truly remarkable change has 
taken place. 

The Harbor Department also is involved in 
an inter-agency program for the develop- 
ment and extension of the entire sewage 
system throughout the Harbor to upgrade 
the disposal of industrial waste. 

The new system, when completed, will pre- 
vent contamination of Port waters from sew- 
age and will also provide for future Port 
expansion and environmental improvement. 

The total project involves $30.5 million for 
enlarging and improving the capacity of the 
Port's Terminal Island treatment plant and 
installing an acceptable waste disposal fa- 
cility plus more interceptor sewers and 
pumping stations. 

In a cooperative effort, the Harbor and 
Public Works departments are co-sponsoring 
a $200,000 study by a consulting firm to re- 
design the sewage system and treatment 
plant and complete the first harbor-wide 
ecobiological investigation and report ever 
made at the Port. 

Preliminary information indicates that 
one possible activity for improving the Port 
environment would be to dredge the entire 
Harbor to remove the bottom sludge that has 
been accumulating for years. 

While the ecobiological study is now un- 
derway, the complete sewage system project 
is presently awaiting proper funding by the 
City of Los Angeles. 

The Department is also providing techni- 
cal support to other city, county, state and 
federal agencies in their programs to combat 
pollution. The Harbor Department’s Chief 
Engineer is a member of three committees 
of the Regional Water Quality Control Board, 
serving as chairman of two. The committees 
are investigating the causes of water pollu- 
tion at the Harbor in order to establish fur- 
ther controls and, wherever possible, to com- 
pletely eliminate the problem. 

The Harbor Department has secured ap- 
propriations from the Federal government 
for hydraulic model studies of the entire San 
Pedro Bay by the U.S. Corps of Engineers, 
which are expected to aid in defining pollu- 
tion problems and possible methods which 
can lead to additional improvements in water 
quality. 

Several months ago the Department in- 
creased its personnel in the Port Warden's 
Division from 35 to 47 for still more thorough 
surveillance of the entire Harbor and still 
more stringent enforcement of regulations 
and laws concerning water pollution. 

Portable underwater television equipment 
is now being used by divers under contract 
to the Harbor Department to locate jetsam 
beneath the water surface. This adaptation 
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Of closed-circuit television aids in the re- 
moval of all types of pollutants and also pin- 
points areas where problems may exist. 

The Los Angeles Harbor Department also 
is urging the United States Coast Guard and 
Department of Interior to establish an earlier 
timetable for pollution control by setting 
guidelines now so that national pollution 
standards can be implemented as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The Harbor Department is interested in a 
project proposed by a local firm that has 
specialized in pollution control for years. The 
project calls for using 5,000-gallon collaps- 
ible rubber tanks to collect sewage from 
ships docked in the Port, which would pro- 
vide a more immediate solution to the prob- 
lem of water pollution by raw sewage and 
other discharges from ships. Plans being con- 
sidered by port authorities and the federal 
government propose holding tanks for sew- 
age on all new vessels and for modification 
of older ships by adding such holding tanks. 
A grace period of two years would be al- 
lowed for ships newly-built, while older ones 
would have five years to meet these proposed 
requirements. By using the rubber tanks, 
howeyer, the costs of adding holding tanks 
to ships would be eliminated, unless required 
by law, and pollution of Harbor waters from 
this source could be entirely terminated im- 
mediately. 

The California State anti-water pollution 
law, which has been in effect since Janu- 
ary 1, 1970, has been described as having 
more “teeth and muscle” than any other 
similar law in any state in the nation or any 
country in the world. The law imposes a stiff 
penalty on polluters who continue to dis- 
charge waste material into a water resource 
while under a cease-and-desist order. It also 
makes it mandatory for an offender to clean 
up any pollution he may have caused. If a 
polluter destroys the aesthetic enjoyment of 
& water resource by creating a nuisance, he 
can be ordered to cease and desist, and fined 
up to $6,000 per day if the order is not 
obeyed. Legislation such as this is aiding the 
fight against water pollution in Los Angeles 
Harbor. 

The Harbor Department and its Commis- 
sioners, however, are pressing for even stiff- 
er controls, in the belief that what is done 
today will determine what California and 
Los Angeles will be like tomorrow. Many be- 
lieve that the anti-pollution program now in 
effect at the Port of Los Angeles should be 
duplicated throughout the state and the na- 
tion if man’s environment is indeed ever to 
be corrected. 

Water pollution is a complex problem. The 
complications and the lack of complete in- 
formation about causes and methods of cor- 
rection make it impossible to develop more 
specific and complete programs for water 
quality improvement at this time. In areas 
of Los Angeles Harbor where progress has 
been made, however, progress will continue. 
Until the studies and investigations now 
underway are completed, permanent and 
complete solutions are not possible. A great 
deal more must be known. 

For instance, how do you stop pollution 
of the Harbor which originates when gaso- 
line and oil drops onto the asphalt in a 
service station, is hosed down or washed away 
by rain into storm drains which empty into 
channels leading to and finally reaching Port 
waters? Or how do you prevent rubber tire 
dust from freeways, insecticides and chemical 
fertilizers, air pollutants and car-wash de- 
tergents from being washed away by rain or 
by man into a chain of channels which end 
in the Harbor? How do you prevent natural 
pollution from such things as the red tide or 
insufficient circulation of water by tidal 
changes? Questions such as these pose seri- 
ous problems. 

Historic progress could be made immedi- 
ately if everyone would simply stop polluting. 
But that would be possible only if everyone 
stopped everything they are doing and did 
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nothing. The fight against water pollution 
can be won, but it will take a complete waste 
management program to do it. It will mean & 
change in our life styles and investments of 
billions of dollars. It is estimated that it will 
cost up to $200 million just to prevent pollu- 
tion at Los Angeles Harbor alone. And, al- 
though the cost is being borne by government 
entities, such as the City and Port of Los 
Angeles, and private companies, such as oil 
and manufacturing firms which use Harbor 
waters and the ocean for waste discharge, 
the cost will finally filter down to the people, 
who wil pay the bil through taxes and 
higher prices for the products and services 
from those private companies and govern- 
ment entities. No complete study of the eco- 
nomics of correcting water pollution has been 
made, but it is certain that it will be astro- 
nomically expensive. In providing a better 
place in which to live, the people at Los An- 
geles Harbor believe, as do most people, that 
the results will be well worth the cost of 
obtaining them. 

Such results are already evident at the Port 
of Los Angeles, because of the antipollution 
program now in effect. The continued prog- 
ress will be in direct proportion to the money 
available. Consider for a moment that it cost 
the United States $20 billion in ten years to 
put man on the moon. If the same planning 
&nd technology were applied to the problem 
of water pollution in the same proportion to 
the size of the job as compared to landing 
man on the moon, the fight against water 
pollution could be won in less than ten years. 

Today, the war against all pollution has 
been waged by the people and it is a war we 
cannot afford to lose. Los Angeles Harbor be- 
longs to the people, and the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners and the Harbor Department 
is winning one of the battles of that war. 


AMERICA’S ELDERLY CITIZENS—IG- 
NORED, SHORTCHANGED, AND 
FORGOTTEN 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, our 
society responds to scandalous exposés 
and suddenly revealed scandals with 
howls of outrage. Yet when there is a 
publicly known, ongoing evil, people 
more often than not acknowledge its 
presence and calmly go about their busi- 
ness, 

Such is the case of the elderly in our 
society. In other nations, these citizens 
are valued above all others, Their white 
hairs and life experience are due and 
receive full measure of respect. They are 
sought out for advice and actively par- 
ticipate in the life of their society. Only 
here in America do we increasingly seg- 
regate, ignore and give them an inade- 
quate pittance so they may barely sur- 
vive. Please note my use of the word “sur- 
vive.” It differs greatly from the word 
“live” or “enjoy.” 

Acknowledgment: of the condition 
does not alleviate the situation. Never 
has so little action lurked behind so much 
rhetoric. One particular group hurting 
terribly these days are retired civil ser- 
yants, These retired employees and their 
survivors number approximately 997,000 
out of 22 million Americans who qualify 
for the title of senior citizen. Of these 
997,000, 276,000 receive less than $100 
monthly in annuity. How many can live 
on that? 

Five hundred fifteen thousand receive 
less than $200 monthly in annuity; 619,- 
000, or more than 60 percent, receive less 
than $250 monthly, which sets them be- 
low the level of $3,000 annually. Hard- 
ship is their daily lot. Deprivation in the 
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midst of abundance is what they live 
with. This is America's shame, and it 
cannot be denied or evaded. 

I have authored several measures to 
either correct these inequities or allevi- 
ate their worst effects on retired civil 
employees and their survivors. S. 421 
and S. 422 would increase all annuities 
on a graduated basis—aimed at aiding 
these retirees in the face of spiraling in- 
flation. A graduated annuity increase 
to those presently receiving the smallest 
annuity would be a perfect solution to 
their major problem. 

Another measure I have introduced 
would rectify the unfair practice of im- 
posing income tax on annuities of re- 
tired Federal employees while exempt- 
ing other forms of retirement income 
from such taxation. These measures, Mr. 
President, provide only the smallest 
measure of consideration and relief for 
older citizens. Yet this is tenfold more 
than the administration is willing to al- 
locate. 

There is another area where the scan- 
dalis as great and conditions are as op- 
pressive on the elderly. This is in re- 
gard to drugs and hospital care. About 
one-third of all long-stay patients in 
hospitals are over 65. Eighty-five percent 
of all over 65 require continuous medica- 
tion even while not in hospitals. 

Yet these very people are faced with 
an impossible burden in the form of drug 
costs. They simply cannot afford to pay 
for drugs that either keep them well or 
alleviate daily pain. It is all too often a 
choice between food and drugs. What are 
they to do? 

I am the original sponsor of the bill 
to extend coverage of medicare’s um- 
brella to cover outpatient drugs. Not too 
long ago we almost got that measure 
through the Senate. It only failed of 
passage by two votes. We shall try and 
iry again until we have made this prom- 
ise come true for our older citizens. 
About 30 percent of retired Federal em- 
ployees are covered by social security. 
Many could benefit from expanded 
medicare benefits and coverage. 

The public must realize that although 
our elderly represent a shade over 10 
percent of the population, they account 
for nearly 25 percent of all prescription 
drug costs. Their annual per capita ex- 
penditure for drugs is three times that 
of persons under 65. 

At present medicare law does not pro- 
vide for any personal drug outlay, the 
largest personal expense the aged have. 
Our drug industry has & phenomenal 
rate of return on invested dollars— 
higher than any other segment of busi- 
ness. They spend $2 on advertisement for 
each one on research, and most research 
work they carry on is done with Govern- 
ment dollars. Former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Finch 
shares my view on this subject. His spe- 
cial task force recommended extension 
of the medicare law to cover drugs. Yet 
Government has taken no action. 

I believe the case is easily made that 
older people in our society are being 
treated abominably. This has nothing to 
do with politics. It is simply that Amer- 
ica as a society has no vested interest, 
as she now sees it, in treating such peo- 
ple with simple justice. 
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All have worked hard all their lives. 
Civil servants I spoke of earlier have 
given lifetimes of service to their country 
and communities. Now we continue to 
ignore them, forgetting that eventually 
we too will all be harmed by the same 
set of circumstances. 

One final point deserves to be made 
here. In the last century, Bismarck’s 
Germany treated its older citizens better 
than we do today. America prides itself 


on accomplishment and a few other 
things as well—conscience, morality, a 
sense of obligation, justice, and compas- 
sion. All those finer and higher human 
emotions have usually motivated our 
country to do what is correct. In this 
case, we have encounterei a peculiar 
blank spot. I think it is long past time 
for us to reexamine the plight of our 
elderly, and what we, as human beings, 
must and should do. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL UN- 
DERGROUND STEAM RESOURCES 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, since 1963 
I have devoted considerable time and 
energy to efforts to enact legislation mak- 
ing it possible for America—and partic- 
ularly the Western States—to develop 
our vast reservoir of natural underground 
steam resources. It is my conviction that 
the harnessing of geothermal steam for 
power generation and mineral produc- 
tion is absolutely essential to our long- 
range blueprint for wise and judicious 
use of America’s natural resources. And 
I am encouraged that many Senators 
share that conviction. 

The 89th Congress passed my bill set- 
ting up a leasing system for public lands, 
where most geothermal resources are 
located, to encourage private industry 
development. The President, however, 
vetoed the measure because he objected 
to certain provisions. 

I have reintroduced substantially the 
same legislation during the present ses- 
sion, and, following recent hearings by 
the Interior Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials and Fuels, it was ordered re- 
ported. It will be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
the near future. 

Increasingly, a great many knowledge- 
able men representing both the public 
and private sectors have come out force- 
fully in favor of geothermal steam de- 
velopment. For example, testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee by Assistant In- 
terior Secretary Harrison Loesch made it 
clear the Department of the Interior 
recognizes the importance of the proposal 
and is anxious to see it implemented. 

Even more recently, a geophysical re- 
search team from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Riverside announced the dis- 
covery of seven new geothermal fields ex- 
tending south from California’s Imperial 
Valley to northern Mexico. 

The findings of that research team, 
headed by Dr. Robert Rex, were made 
public in a document entitled “Investi- 
gation of Geothermal Resources in the 
Imperial Valley and Their Potential Value 
for Desalination of Water and Electricity 
Production.” 

As the title implies, this study concen- 
trated not only on the benefits to be 
reaped from the use of geothermal steam 
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as a source of electric power, but on its 
great potential for augmenting existing 
water supplies. Dr. Rex concluded that 
it is economically feasible to desalinate 
California's vast underground *''ocean" 
and produce distilled water in quantities 
sufficient to augment Colorado River re- 
Sources. 

Mr. President, because I believe this 
study is of considerable importance in 
our continuing examination of the po- 
tential of geothermal resources, I ask 
unanimous consent that a synopsis of the 
team findings be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the findings 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL UNDERGROUND 

STEAM RESOURCES 


RIVERSIDE, CALIr.—A major source of pol- 
lution-free power—considered sufficient to 
supply most of the projected needs of Cali- 
fornia for the rest of this century—has been 
located in the Imperial Valley by a geophysi- 
cal research team from the University of 
California, Riverside. 

In a report made public today (Thursday, 
August 6, at 6:00 p.m.), Dr. Robert Rex, 
team leader and professor of geology at UC 
Riverside, outlines the discovery of seven 
new geothermal fields stretching through the 
Imperial Valley south to northern Mexico. 

The UCR report terms each of these fields 
as possessing “the promise for economical 
production of electrical power and water de- 
salination.” The new discoveries are located 
in the following areas: 

1. North Brawley, near the city of Brawley. 

2. East Brawley, near the city of Brawley. 

3. Heber, near Calexico. 

4. Glamis, east of the Algodones Dunes. 

5. Dunes, near the Coachella Canal east 
of Holtville. 

6. Alamo, near the international border. 

7. Mesa, on East Mesa east of Holtville. 

This vast underground "hot ocean"—in 
reality, a series of geothermal steam fields 
bubbling at temperatures exceeding 500* F.— 
has the power potential to produce more than 
20,000 megawatts of electrical energy and five 
to seven million acre-feet of distilled water 
annually for at least three decades, and pos- 
sibly one to three centuries, according to 
surveys conducted by the UCR research team. 

"If developed successfully," states Dr. Rex, 
“this new power resource has the capacity for 
restructuring the entire economy of south- 
western United States and northern Mexico. 
As one measure of this fact, our studies in- 
dicate these new geothermal flelds have an 
electrical power potential fifteen times that 
of Hoover Dam when it is operating at ca- 
pacity. 

"More important," adds the UCR geologist, 
"geothermal power can be completely pollu- 
tion-free. It does not contaminate the en- 
vironment.” 

Geothermal steam fields—produced when 
superhot rocks meet cold underground 
water—are scattered throughout the Im- 
perial Valley in California and the Mexicali 
Valley in Mexico, Rex said. However, until the 
UCR studies proved otherwise, they were con- 
sidered uneconomic for producing either en- 
ergy or water due to the high salinity found 
in samples obtained in and near the Salton 
Sea. While it remains true that fields ad- 
jacent to the Salton Sea are highly saline and 
thus of marginal economic value, the UCR 
studies show conclusively that this is not 
the case with the other steam fields located 
elsewhere іп the Valley. It 1s this fact that 
is of primary importance in the two-year field 
work conducted by the UCR geological team, 
Rex stressed. 

The UCR studies indicate that the steam 
fields on the California side of the border 
are similar to those located in Mexicali, 
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Mexico where the Mexican government is 
currently constructing a 75-megawatt elec- 
trical plant at Cerro Prieto. 

The Colorado River basin is a prime water- 
deficient area in western United States. Not 
only is there insufficient water to meet fu- 
ture needs in the area, but the quality of the 
water available is also deteriorating rapidly, 
according to the UCR report. 

“Geothermal water desalination would 
produce distilled water that could not only 
augment Colorado River water, but maintain 
its quality as well,” Rex said. “In addition, I 
believe this can be done at costs competitive 
with imported water.” 

The UC Riverside scientist indicated that 
between 2000 and 5000 wells might have to 
be drilled to fully develop the steam poten- 
tial located in the Imperial Valley. 

According to Rex, the underground re- 
serves of hot water and brine have been 
formed over millions of years in the Mexicali- 
Imperial Valley areas because of the geologi- 
cal phenomenon of sea floor spreading. This 
activity, currently causing Baja California 
to move away from Mexico, has been accom- 
panied by an upward movement of extremely 
hot rocks very near to the surface of the 
earth. 

Consequently water from the Colorado 
River, accumulating in these areas, has been 
subjected to abnormally high heat flow from 
these high temperature rocks. Rex estimates 
that there may actually be as much as 4-6 
billion acre-feet of very hot ground water 
in storage in the underground “ocean” 1о- 
cated in the Imperial-Mexicali valleys. 

"I believe geothermal power offers Califor- 
nia a method of coping with its growth while 
protecting ‘ts environment," Rex said. 

"It does little good to protest that one 
energy source is excessively polluting the 
environment if no alternatives are available. 
Geothermal energy is an available alterna- 
tive. It has great promise and potential as 
& pollution-free source. However, much work 
remains to be done. 

"At least five to six years of additional 
study are needed to fully demonstrate with 
test drilling sites the feasibility of tapping 
this natural resource for use as a source of 
energy and water. I have no doubt it can be 
done, The Mexicans are already far along in 
developing a major field at Cerro Prieto. The 
Mexican geological setting is nearly identi- 
cal to that found on the U.S. side of the 
border only a few miles away. In my opinion 
their success can be ours." 

Current funding for the Rex research proj- 
ect has come from a variety of public and 
private groups including the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation; the Metropolitan Water District; 
the Imperial Irrigation District; the South- 
ern California Edison Company; the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California; the Academic 
Senate, University of California, Riverside; 
the International Engineering Co., Inc.; the 
National Science Foundation; and the Chev- 
ron Oil Field Research Company. 


THE SEA AS A GARBAGE DUMP 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
imperative that Americans place more 
emphasis on using the oceans wisely. We 
cannot continue to use the sea as a gar- 
bage dump. It is to no one's benefit to 
misuse this valuable source of food and 
minerals, for this misuse may result in 
the destruction of these resources. A 
multiple-use approach, on both the na- 
tional and international levels, must be 
employed with respect to the sea. 

On the national level, the President 
recently issued an executive reorganiza- 
tion order which would establish a Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Agency 
in the Department of Commerce. Such 
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an agency is urgently needed to provide 
a leadership and coordination role in the 
oceanic and atmospheric research and 
development program. We must gain 
more knowledge about the sea and what 
can and cannot be done with it from 
an ecological point of view. President 
Nixon is to be commended and supported 
for this reorganization, which is & re- 
sult of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Marine Sciences, Engineer- 
ing, and Resources. 

Internationally, the administration is 
developing and will propose a seabed use 
treaty, which should establish an in- 
ternational regime for the exploitation 
of seabed resources beyond a limit to be 
established by the treaty. Because of 
the inherent international character of 
the seas, it is necessary that such a re- 
gime be established. I am hopeful that 
we will be successful in this endeavor, 
and that any regime established will deal 
with pollution problems in this interna- 
tional area, just as we must deal with 
these problems in areas under our juris- 
diction. 

Mr. President, the Senate must become 
more aware of these problems and devel- 
opments. An editorial published in the 
Washington Sunday Star of August 2 
pointed out the urgency of gaining 
knowledge about the sea. Gordon Taylor 
has written an article dealing with the 
polution of the sea. In order that the 
articles might be available to all Sena- 
tors, I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLLUTION, GREED AND THE VULNERABLE SEA 

From the beginning of recorded time, man 
has looked on the oceans of the earth and 
reacted alternately with awe or disinterest. 

The sea, man has said, is the giver and 
sustainer of life, eternal, and immutable. 
And man has viewed the ocean as every 
man's land, so vast that territorial claims 
are unthinkable and unnecessary, so bounti- 
ful supplier that no thought need be given 
to the harvest of food that is gathered in, so 
deep and so forgiving that it can readily 
&bsorb all the refuse of human existence. 

Long after man's intellect began ring- 
ing faint alarms, the myth of the oceans' 
immunity from the poisonous by-products of 
civilization persisted. Today, when man’s 
numerical presence threatens to overwhelm 
the planet, and when humanity's refuse in- 
cludes deadly garbage and radioactive trash, 
the oceans are still generally treated as the 
ultimate receptacle. 

For decades men have known that the 
food supply offered by the seas is not limit- 
less, And yet, as the demands for food in- 
crease and the technology of harvesting 
edible fish improves, there is general uncon- 
cern over the effect of this harvest on to- 
morrow's crop. Men understand now that the 
area beneath the oceans is not the worth- 
less, unreachable territory it was once 
thought to be. The mineral wealth of the 
combined nations of the world are a fraction 
of that which lies untouched in the moun- 
tains, valleys and plains of the ocean floor. 
The ability to tap this treasure is almost 
within man's technological grasp. Only now 
have men become jolting aware of the dan- 
ger inherent in the fact that more than 70 
percent of the earth's surface is unclaimed. 
Only now, at virtually the last possible mo- 
ment, has thought been given to reaching 
some international agreement before human 
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greed reaches the seabed, making it the prize 
in mankind's ultimate war. 

The long tradition of national disinterest 
in the waters and the ocean bed beyond the 
continental shelves will be a help in the 
search for an international accord on the 
uses of the oceans and the seabeds, The an- 
cient concept of the open ocean as interna- 
tional waters will make it possible for men 
to approach the problem of codifying the 
neutrality of the seas and seabeds free of 
any preordained opposition. International 
agreements entail a voluntary surrender of 
some degree of sovereignty. The fact that no 
nation that gives up rights to the oceans 
would be surrendering anything it ever con- 
sidered its own has already produced promis- 
ing results. 

It has allowed Russia and the United States 
to agree on the terms of a treaty that will, 
if it is accepted by other nations, keep the 
seabed free of the weapons that could trans- 
form the oceans into nuclear launch pads 
and battlefields. It has allowed President 
Nixon to propose a world treaty that would 
turn over 90 percent of the seabed to an in- 
ternational agency, to be exploited for the 
benefit of all nations as the “common herit- 
age of mankind." And the tradition of 
oceanic laissez faire has made it possible for 
the representatives of 50 nations to meet re- 
cently in Malta and to report unusua] and 
encouraging agreement on the need for inter- 
national control—probably under the United 
Nations—of all exploitation of the oceans, 
including the taking of fish. 

So the history of national indifference to- 
ward the high seas is helpful in establishing 
an international ocean regime. But that same 
tradition operates with terrible effectlveness 
against the belated attempt to save the en- 
vironment. 

Men have developed a fine concern for the 
&ir, and are moving to reverse its degrada- 
tion. We have discovered that some of the 
chemical blessings of science are mass killers 
in disguise, and we are phasing out the use 
of the deadly insecticides and other persist- 
ent poisons. We have awakened to the 
damage we have done to rivers and lakes, 
and have begun to legislate a program of 
reclamation. 

But we have, in a masterful denial of logic, 
clung to a primitive supposition that the 
oceans are indestructible. We have looked at 
the unmeasurable volume of the seas and 
have assumed that the total accumulation 
of all man’s refuse cannot possibly affect 
them. Armed with that assumption we have 
littered the coastal ocean beds with raw 
sewage, garbage and trash. We have disposed 
of stores of poison gas by sinking it in deep 
waters. We have poured accumulated radio- 
active wastes into the ocean. And we have 
done this with no knowledge of the conse- 
quences and no serious attempt to gain such 
knowledge. 

The scant information that is available 
about the oceans is enough, however, to make 
it clear that the assumption of their inde- 
structibility is false. The seas are vast in 
volume but delicate in composition. And 
man's reckless magic has already worked a 
measurable change on the chemistry of the 
seas. 

In addition to the refuse being dumped 
directly into the sea, most of the chemical 
poisons in the air are washed into the sea 
by rainfall. So too with the pollution of 
rivers, streams and lakes; the poison will 
reach the coastal waters, and eventually find 
its way to the unmoving regions of the deep 
waters, where it will accumulate and remain 
indefinitely. 

As yet, DDT cannot be found in ocean 
water, but it has been found in deep ocean 
fish.in concentrations twice the amount con- 
sidered safe. The use of tetraethyl lead in 
automobile gasoline means that 250 metric 
tons of lead are dumped into the waters of 
the Northern Hemisphere each year by rain- 
fall, and the lead content of the North 
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Pacific has increased more than 300 percent 
in the last 45 years. At least 5,000 tons of 
mercury, carried by the rivers, is pumped into 
the oceans every year and has produced 
several mass poisonings. One million tons 
of petroleum is leaked or pumped into the 
sea annually from tankers, with the result 
that there are increasing reports of fish 
tasting of oil, of whole catches being thrown 
back. And there is a growing concern that 
the introduction of these hydrocarbons into 
the marine food chain might have a devas- 
tating and lasting effect on the finely bal- 
anced cycle of marine life. 

Man's political disinterest in the sea is 
matched, then, by his scientific neglect and 
abuse of it. And as a result some dramatic 
readjustment in thinking and in practice is 
called for. 

President Nixon's bid for a supranational 
agency to exploit the resources of the seabed 
for the benefit of all—a proposal that was 
given short shrift in the press—is one of 
the most dramatic moves of his administra- 
tion. Coming from a major maritime nation, 
one that is in the best position to exploit 
the oceans for its own benefit, it is a proposal 
that has been taken seriously throughout 
the world. There is a good chance that it 
will form the basis of the most far-reaching 
and constructive multinational venture ever 
undertaken, 

At the same time, and with an even greater 
sense of urgency, man must abandon the 
assumptions and the myths that he has ac- 
cumulated about the oceans. This country 
spends billions on space research and years 
on the study of lunar particles. But the 
oceans, which gave us life and which offer 
a hope that the explosive increase of life may 
be sustained, remain largely unstudied and 
almost as little understood as they were at 
the turn of the century. We must learn— 
and learn quickly—whether the ocean can 
tolerate the abuse we are inflicting on it. And 
we must hope that such knowledge does not 
come too late. 


THE THREAT TO LIFE IN THE SEA 


(Man is turning the oceans into junk yards. 
Oil spills and the deliberate dumping of 
wastes may have critical long-term biologi- 
cal effects.) 


(By Gordon Rattray Taylor) 

Thor Heyerdahl, of Kon-Tiki fame, has said 
that he and his companions, in journeys 
&cross the Atlantic in their reed boat, could 
not fill their tooth mugs from the ocean, hun- 
dreds of miles from the American coast, be- 
cause of the filthy condition of the water. 

The oceans are filling up with junk and 
assorted poisons. Man is dumping into the 
oceans, or into the rivers that flow into the 
oceans, many thousands of products, the 
biological effects of which are in most in- 
stances unknown. These include oll, chemical 
effluents, heavy metals, trace elements, dry- 
cleaning fluids, radioactive wastes, chemical 
warfare gases and irritants, detergents, pes- 
ticides, and innumerable other substances, 
In fact, practically everything we throw 
away in liquid form reaches the sea, except a 
few things that decompose rapidly, while 
much of what we discharge into the air also 
descends eventually into the sea. It is reck- 
oned that we now add a half-million differ- 
ent substances to the sea. 

Lead, which is pumped into the atmos- 
phere by motor vehicles using fuels spiked 
with tetraethyl lead to raise the octane num- 
ber, is now present in the Pacific—an area 
remote from those in which cars are mostly 
used—at about ten times the natural level. 
Even in the Arctic snows, lead is present at 
seven times the natural level. These levels 
have been rising ever since tetraethyl lead 
first was introduced forty-five years ago; by 
the end of the century they may double. 

Pesticides, such as DDT and dieldrin, are 
accumulating in the sea, as are various 
curious by-products of industry, whose very 
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names are mysterious to all but the initi- 
ated-polychlorinated biphenyls, for example. 

Again, the highly poisonous substance mer- 
cury is reaching the sea in ever increasing 
quantities: About half the world's total pro- 
duction reaches the oceans. Already the 
coastal waters of the Baltic Sea are polluted 
by it, and it is accumulating in the fish to 
the point where they are uneatable, Here I 
wish only to draw attention to the way we 
are changing the composition of the shallower 
parts of the sea—areas where most fish live. 
More than half the world's population de- 
pends solely on fish for a supply of essential 
protein. 

A more serious threat may be radioactive 
wastes. Already, radioactivity can be detected 
in any fifty-gallon sample of sea water taken 
anywhere in the world. The U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC) has been mixing 
low-level wastes with cement in eighteen- 
gauge steel drums (little more than cans) 
and dropping them in the Atlantic. Recently 
Spain complained of such dumping taking 
place only 200 miles from the Spanish and 
Portuguese coastline. The British, more eco- 
nomically, run a pipeline a mere two miles 
out to sea and claim that it is safe to dis- 
charge up to 10,000 curies a month by this 
means, The basis of this claim is obscure. E. 
D. Goldberg told the American Association 
for the Advancement of Sclence meeting in 
1968: "Radioactive substances are found in 
all oceans and all organisms in the marine 
biosphere,” 

To make matters worse, it is now seriously 
proposed that mining and other industrial 
operations shall be undertaken on the ocean 
bed where the effluents and “tailings” can 
be pumped directly into the sea. Among 
other things, there are rich supplies of man- 
ganese. Apart from the fact that under- 
water workers may be exposed to radiation 
as a result of our casual attitude to radio- 
active waste disposal, the heat developed 
in mixing operations will warm the circum- 
jacent water, which will then rise and en- 
sure the mixing of deep and surface waters. 
This means that fish, Crustacea, and plank- 
ton, which live in shallow waters, will be 
exposed to the radioactive wastes dumped 
in deeper waters. The AEC has justified this 
dumping on the theory that there is little 
or no mixing of deep and shallow waters. 
But modern technology is overcoming that 
benevolent separation. 

There is also the matter of sideways move- 
ments of the water; though we do know that 
deep ocean currents, moving very slowly, 
return the water carried in a contrary di- 
rection by surface currents such as the Gulf 
Stream, the Peru Current, the North Atlantic 
Drift, the West Wind Drift, the Equatorial 
Currents, and so on. This no doubt explains 
the astonishing but little-publicized fact 
that some of the steel drums containing 
broken test tubes and other laboratory junk 
dumped in the Atlantic by the AEC were 
later trawled up by startled fishermen off 
the coast of Oregon! By what route they had 
traveled from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
remains a nagging mystery. 

As if this were not enough, in 1969 a study 
made by Dr. V. T. Bowen of Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution showed that 
radionuclides falling from the atmosphere 
after nuclear explosions penetrate the ocean 
depths “much faster than had been pre- 
dicted,” at least in the North Atlantic. 

It is often forgotten that, in addition to 
plankton, Crustacea, and fish, the ocean 
supports seaweeds, some of which are of in- 
dustrial importance. The agar jelly that 
scientists use to support bacterial cultures 
is derived from seaweed; if it were radio- 
active, it would be useless. Strangely enough, 
it turns out that sodium alginate, derived 
from seaweed, is able to purge strontium-90 
from human and animal skeletons, while 
leaving the calcium in place. It would be 
ironical if, as a result of peacetime care- 
lessness about radioactive wastes, we de- 
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troyed the only thing that could save lives 
imperiled: by fallout from nuclear weapons 
employed in war. Nor need we suppose that 
the kelp might be eliminated simply by 
direo& absorption of radioactivity. For the 
kelp forests off the coast of California have 
been degenerating for a quarter of a century 
as a result of a population explosion among 
sea urchins, which feed on kelp. The reason 
for the explosion 15 unknown, though it 
seems clear that it is not due to sewage 
outfalls. The workings of radioactive ma- 
terials in sea creatures are still mysterious. 
Thus “hot” clams were found in the Pa- 
cific two years after atomic tests—but their 
radioactivity was due to cobalt-60, a sub- 
stance not produced in such explosions. 

G. G. Polykarpov, а Russian scientist, has 
shown that quite low levels of radioactivity 
(0.2 microcurie) seriously affect the develop- 
ment of eggs of various species of fish, caus- 
ing developmental errors. Polykarpov makes 
no bones about the implications: ". . . 
further contamination of sea water 1s in- 
admissible." 

Fred Singer, an assistant secretary at the 
Department of the Interior, has calculated 
that the world-wide oil spillage from freight- 
ers, tankers, and oil rigs amounts to about 
а million tons. But to this we have to add 
another million tons of waste motor oil, ten 
million tons of gasoline that has evaporated 
and that is eventually deposited in the seas, 
plus a million tons of assorted solvents, mak- 
ing some thirteen million tons of this pol- 
lutant in all. Oil is, in some ways, the most 
damaging of all the half-million pollutants 
we put in the sea, since 1t floats on the sur- 
face and is not diluted until bacteria have 
managed to break it up. It also changes the 
evaporation rate and cuts off light and air 
from the sea below, rendering the area un- 
inhabitable; tars, of course, are even more 
persistent. 

Crude oil is a complex mixture of prod- 
ucts. The aromatic hydrocarbons are known 
to be acute poisons for man as well as for all 
other organisms. It was one of the tragedies 
of the Torrey Canyon oil-spili disaster that 
the detergents used by the British to disperse 
the oil had been dissolved in low-boiling- 
point aromatics—which multiplied the dam- 
age to marine creatures. The group of hydro- 
carbons with low boiling points until re- 
cently have been regarded as harmless to the 
marine environment. But it has now been 
demonstrated that these hydrocarbons, even 
at low concentrations, produce anesthesia 
and narcosis, and, at greater concentrations, 
cell damage and death in a wide variety of 
lower animals, They also may be especially 
damaging to larval and other young forms of 
marine life. 

Max Blumer, a senior scientist at the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, believes that 
the long-term effects of low concentrations 
of oil may be even more damaging and long- 
lasting than the obvious short-term ones. 
Many predatory fish find their prey by their 
sense of smell, while others escape predators 
by the same means; migratory fish certainly 
home by a fantastically delicate analysis of 
the smell of a particular body of water. The 
amounts of substances detected by olfactory 
means are incredibly small—a few parts per 
billion of water. The presence of oil and its 
associated aromatic fractions completely 
masks such smells—a thing as serious for the 
fish as being blinded would be to a man. The 
fish may also be misled by false cues, “This,” 
says Blumer, “may haye a disastrous effect 
on the survival of any marine species and on 
many other species to which it is tied by the 
food chain.” 

Furthermore, we know little about the ef- 
fect of oil on the creatures that inhabit the 
sea bottom. In the ordinary way, oil sinks 
very slowly, but the use of chalk to sink oil 
swills often is regarded as better than using 
detergents. We do not know whether the oil 
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stays where it is sunk, but we do know that 
it will continue to exist for a long time before 
bacteria finally consume it. As man exhausts 
landward oil supplies, he will turn increas- 
ingly to undersea sources, so that leaks (like 
tnat which caused disaster at Santa Barbara 
and which continues to flow) will become 
steadily commoner. Comments Blumer: “If 
we do not take care of the present biological 
resources In the sea, we may do irreversible 
damage to many marine organisms, to the 
marine food chain, and we may eventually 
destroy the yield and the value of the food 
which we hope to recover from the sea.” 

Blumer's complaint was sparked by a cruise 
of the Woods Hole research vessel Chain to 
the southern Sargasso Sea. The special nets 
that were towed to retrieve surface creatures 
always came up containing numerous lumps 
of oil tar as large as tennis balls. After three 
or four hours of towing, the nets were so 
encrusted with oil that they had to be 
cleaned with a strong solvent, and sometimes 
tows had to be cut short for this reason. It 
was estimated that there was three times as 
much tar as there was Sargasso weed in the 
nets. 

The emulsifers used to disperse oil spills 
only make matters worse for shore creatures, 
since they wet their surfaces enabling oil to 
penetrate them. Winkles have an inbuilt 
mechanism for escaping danger, which is to 
relax their hold and fall into a crevice or 
pool, Unhappily, when there is oil pollution, 
this is just what not to do. Detergents dis- 
perse the oil over the beaches and into the 
rock pools, and instead of floating on the sur- 
face it becomes dispersed throughout the 
water, choking the starfish, seaweeds, and 
shallow-water organisms that would other- 
wise have escaped. Many types of sea crea- 
tures of the kind known as gastropods hatch 
their young under stones on the shore or in 
the masses of jelly on the surface of sea- 
weeds. Thus, they suffer badly from an oll 
spill and may never recover. 

When the Torrey Canyon ran aground, it 
was fifteen miles from shore, and the bulk of 
the oil was lost in the Bay of Biscay. It was 
detected 250 miles from Land's End; at this 
point, where the ocean deepens rapidly, it 
vanished. What would happen if à whole 
tanker load arrived on a single shore, or, 
worse, were spilled in an enclosed area like 
the Milford Haven estuary, beggars the 
imagination. 

Dr. A. Nelson Smith of University College 
of Swansea, who makes this comment, had 
studied the Milford Haven estuary, where 
there have been three major spills since it 
was opened as an oil port some ten years ago. 
He found that many Mollusca were totally 
eliminated in some areas, and decimated in 
others. When he returned after nine months, 
some species were showing recovery, but 
others had gone further downhill. “Most of 
the seaweeds of the upper shore were simply 
no longer there,” he says. The few large 
plants which could be seen “were dry, black- 
ened, and obviously dead.” 

The effect on sea birds is too well known 
to need describing. And as Lt. Col, C. L. 
Boyle has said: “The chances of a seriously 
oiled bird making a complete recovery are 
still meager." The birds brought to the Slim- 
bridge Bird Sanctuary after the Torrey Can- 
уоп incident died of enteritis, stress, and pul- 
monary conditions, and many developed 
acute arthritis. 

With the opening up of a northwest pas- 
sage to the north shore of Alaska, where а 
huge new oil field has been found, no doubt 
some of the ecologically most serious spills 
of the next thirty years will be in this area. 
It is substantially closed in by islands—it 
even has been argued by the Canadians that 
it should be regarded as inland territorial wa- 
ter. Spills therefore will not be dispersible 
and necessarily will drift aground on islands 
and peninsulas, which are among the few 
large untouched habitats remaining on the 
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planet. Already, during the exploratory voy- 
ages in 1969, two vessels have been crushed 
in the ice and oil has been spilled. 

In theory, a system of control of oll pollu- 
tion exists. The International Convention for 
the Prevention of the Pollution of the Sea by 
Oil, set up in 1954 and amended in 1962, at- 
tempts this. The body that administers the 
convention is the Inter-Governmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization, and in 1969 
it held conferences aimed at making control 
less ineffective: It urged governments to im- 
pose stiffer penalties and take other steps to 
reduce oil pollution. But governments are 
slow to fetter the freedom of oil companies, 
as everyone knows. 

When the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion discussed ocean pollution early in 1969, 
Dr. Sidney I. Holt of the FAO staff sadly ob- 
served: "Pollutants are increasing almost 
faster than our ability to get information on 
them." So alarming was the situation re- 
vealed at this conference that the FAO has 
summoned another, more technical meeting 
at which experts will pool their information 
as to the effects of marine pollution on living 
resources and how to deal with the situa- 
tion. The meeting is called for December 
1970, and a hoped for result is the estab- 
lishment of a world monitoring system to 
spot pollution as it occurs and to give more 
precision to the scope of the problem. 

The late Dr. Lloyd Berkner, who was presi- 
dent of the Graduate Research Center of the 
Southwest, wrote a paper a few months be- 
fore his death in 1966 drawing attention to 
the fact that the world's supply of oxygen 
comes largely from the diatoms, the small 
free-floating plants which form the basic 
food of most fish. Earth's oxygen would be 
used up in 2,000 years if not replenished by 
the photosynthetic activities of plants—that 
is the process by which they make sugars 
from carbon dioxide and water in the at- 
mosphere, a reaction powered by sunlight, 
giving off oxygen which they have split from 
the carbon dioxide. Seventy per cent of the 
new oxygen comes from diatoms, the rest 
from land vegetation. “If our pesticides 
should be reducing our supply of diatoms 
or forcing evolution of less productive mu- 
tants,” he pointed out, “we might find our- 
selves running out of orygen.” (The italics 
are Berkner’s, not mine.) Since we know 
that fish are loaded with pesticides, it is ab- 
solutely certain that the diatoms are also, 
for this is how they get into the fish. 

As scientists absorbed this shattering no- 
tion, it was pointed out that herbicides are 
effective in destroying phytoplankton, and a 
little calculation suggested that it would 
take the shipwreck of only three tankers the 
size of the Torrey Canyon containing her- 
bicide to produce a catastrophe of this mag- 
nitude. At present, to be sure, we do not 
move herbicides around the world on such 
& large scale, though rather large quan- 
tities have in fact been sent to Vietnam to 
defoliate the jungle. 

However, it was not the risk of herbicidal 
action but of pesticides like DDT which 
Berkner emphasized. Charles Wurster, Jr., 
of State University of New York at Stony 
Brook, has demonstrated that DDT does in 
fact impede the photosynthesis of plankton. 
To disrupt this process is to impair the abil- 
ity of the ocean to manufacture oxygen. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA FOOD STAMP 
PROGRAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
July 1, 1970, the District of Columbia 
food stamp program marked its fifth 
anniversary. At the celebration were 
five of the original food stamp recipi- 
ents, who gave personal accounts of 
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what the food stamp program has 
meant to them. I found their remarks 
a fitting commentary on our present ef- 
forts to improve the food stamp pro- 
gram for all who are hungry and in 
need. I ask unanimous consent that the 
testimony of one of the participants be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF MARTHA PETTUS, CHAIRMAN, 
SHAW AREA WELFARE COMMITTEE AND 
CONSUMERS 
My name is Martha Pettus. I am a food 

stamp user. I am very grateful for the food 
stamp program as it enables me to buy food 
without stinting, Before I started with the 
food stamp program there were many times 
that I wanted to buy food that I could not 
afford due to limited funds. 

I have been with the program for 2 years. 
I started out on an emergency basis pay- 
ing 50€ for $23.00 worth of food stamps with 
public assistance pending. When public as- 
sistance was granted the cost for food stamps 
was raised to $38.00 for $64.00 worth of food 
stamps. That was pretty rough coming from 
& $140.00 grant as I still had to pay $70.00 
for rent in addition to paying for utilities. 
And sometimes I had to have a little outside 
help. 

But last February there was & change in 
the program. On the 1st of February, 1970 
when I received a certificate for more food 
for less money I could hardly believe it. 
It was a God send! 

Our slogan is (HHH)—Hit hunger harder 
and that is exactly what has been done and 
will be done, with His grace. 


FOOD STAMP CUSTOMERS—BENEFITS FOR 
FIVE YEARS 


Mrs. Geneva Lacewell, 140 57th St. S.E., 
East Capitol Dwellings. Mrs. Lacewell was the 
first Food Stamp customer in 1965. She has 
six children and over the five year period has 
received $2500 in bonus Food Stamps. Today 
she pays $96 for $162 worth of Food Stamps. 
In 1965 she paid $76 for $112 in Food Stamps. 

Mrs. Lacewell is a resourceful mother who 
has raised her family within the limits of the 
Public Assistance grant and the Food Stamp 
bonus. Her oldest child is a student at Fed- 
eral City College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Arminger, 4010 S. Cap- 
itol Street. Mr. and Mrs. Arminger were 
greeted by Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman and Rep. Leonor Sullivan when the 
Food Stamp Program began in 1965. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arminger live on à combina- 
tion Social Security payment and supple- 
mental Public Assistance grant. They pay 
$26 for $56 worth of Food Stamps. At the 
time the Food Stamp Program began Mr. and 
Mrs. Arminger paid $32 for $48 in Food 
Stamps. Their bonus has increased $14 a 
month and now totals $30 a month in extra 
food buying power. Over the years Mr. and 
Mrs. Arminger have received $932 in bonus 
Food Stamps. 

Mrs. Kathleen Huff, 1456 Bruce St. S.E. Mrs. 
Huff who is 36-years-old was an original Food 
Stamp customer, transferring from the com- 
modity or "surplus food" program. When her 
Six children were young, Mrs. Huff's family 
lived on the disability pay granted to her 
husband Edward. With the help of Food 
Stamps she was able to manage more food 
for their six children. 

Over the years, Mrs. Huff managed to get 
training and is now working as an assembler 
at Control Data. With two incomes the family 
is no longer eligible for Food Stamps. How- 
ever, when emergency struck the Huff house- 
hold in January 1970, Food Stamps again 
assisted in keeping the Huffs well fed. Mrs. 
Huff was forced to stop work for several 
months while she recuperated from an opera- 
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tion. During that time the family was again 
eligible for Food Stamps and the family was 
able to meet their nutritional needs in spite 
of reduced income. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FOOD STAMP AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE TO THE D.C. SOCIAL 
SERVICE ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
HUMAN RESOURCES 


1, All printed material, questionnaires and 
other literature giving important informa- 
tion on the Food Stamp Program should be 
stated in simple language accompanied by 
illustrations when д 

2. It is felt by all that there are still many 
people yet to be reached. According to cur- 
rent estimation, 85,000 more people in the 
District of Columbia are eligible for food 
stamps. Communication through written 
material is good, but unless it is legible and 
easy to understand, many people do not 
bother to read it. Some people feel that these 
programs do not necessarily apply to them 
and, therefore, do not take the time to try 
to understend their purposes. Effective com- 
munication is vital and places a responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of each community 
person. Personal attitudes and appearance, 
tone of voice and an understanding of the 
programs all go to establishing good rapport 
between client and worker. There must be 
careful screening and training of personnel 
who serve the food stamp customers. 

3. There must be more communication be- 
tween agencies that are providing related 
programs. All workers concerned with the 
food stamp program must meet regularly to 
exchange ideas and to share experiences to 
facilitate better services to clients. 

4. The Food Stamp program should be 
carefully explained to the clients by the 
worker. 

5. Better communication between staff and 
community workers must be established be- 
cause all people involved can contribute 
valuable information concerning a client. 

6. The Food Stamp program must be bet- 
ter publicized through community organi- 
zations to prevent misunderstanding of pur- 
pose and benefits that would help a client 
and discourage him from participating. 
Door-to-door canvassers should be increased 
and more effective use of the radio, press and 
television to promote the program. 

7. Regulations must be changed in order 
to take care of crisis situations. 

8. Food Stamp legislation, currently being 
prepared, should include special foods for 
dietary needs and household items for 
health and sanitation. 

9. There should be established nation- 
wide banking facilities for food stamp users 
which will allow them to use any services 
provided by the bank. 

10. Legislation should be enacted to pro- 
vide services to senior citizens who are in 
such categories as disabled, social security 
and veterans benefits. 

11. Recommendation that a self-declara- 
tion type application for non-public assist- 
ance household, which will replace an inter- 
view with a certification officer. 

12. That other outlets for dispensing food 
stamps such as, post offices, restaurants and 
branch or neighborhood housing develop- 
ments be used. 

13. Food Stamp clients be furnished iden- 
tification cards with their photographs im- 
printed for use in cashing checks and for 
other needs. 

14. Additional food services to the aged 
for Department of Agriculture and Social 
Security Administration to consider: Meals- 
on-Wheels; Low-cost Restaurant Meals and 
use of food stamps to purchase these meals: 
(Suggestion made that a sandwich in a bag 
could be provided for the person to take 
home for evening snack.) 

15. Co-op Buying by Low-Income Families; 
Emergency Food Centers in all areas of the 
city; and Priority-need of some provision for 
wide-spread educational program. This pro- 
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gram would include recipes, discussion 
groups, food demonstrations and consumer 
education. 

16. There must be some restructuring of 
Civil Service Regulations to include persons 
who are not college graduates, but have 
practical experience which qualifies them in 
interviewing. 


TRIBUTES TO MEMBERS OF AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, one of 
California’s most distinguished citizens 
and noted educators, Dr. J. E. Wallace 
Sterling, has resigned the chairman- 
ship of the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Commission after completing an 
extraordinarily successful year of work 
in bringing to fruition the organizational 
and operational structures of the Com- 
mission which is in charge of the com- 
memoration of our Nation’s 200th year of 
freedom in 1976. 

Dr. Sterling, who agreed to serve 1 
year, will now be able to devote more time 
to research and writing. He was president 
of Stanford University for 19 years. How- 
ever, the President has prevailed upon 
Dr. Sterling to still serve as Chairman 
Emeritus of the Commission. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the biography of Dr. 
Sterling be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, during 
the past year the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission has, among 
many other accomplishments, submitted 
a comprehensive report of its suggestions 
and recommendations to the President. It 
has been published as Senate Document 
91-76. The number “76,” Mr. President, 
is symbolic of the past when we declared 
our freedom in 1776, and also of the fu- 
ture, particularly, 1976. The Commission 
report, which the Congress ordered when 
it created the Commission, met wide- 
spread commendation and probably the 
least amount of criticism of any recent 
reports by Commissions. 

The Commission and its staff have been 
tremendously helpful in encouraging the 
organization of 50 State bicentennial 
commissions or similar bodies. Scores of 
local commissions also have been estab- 
lished. 

Under Dr. Sterling's chairmanship an 
executive director, M. L. Spector, has 
been named. His ability and creative 
imagination provide proper staff leader- 
ship. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that Mr. Spector's biography, 
taken from the latest edition of “Who's 
Who," be placed in the body of the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, also, 
under Dr. Sterling’s chairmanship, a 
former businessman and former head of 
the tremendously successful 200th an- 
niversary of San Diego was appointed 
as deputy director. He is Hugh A. Hall, 
and, of course, we in California are proud 
of contributions in this regard. Mr. Hall 
provides the necessary practical hand to 
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& gifted staff. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that the biography of Mr. 
Hall also be placed in the body of the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, the 
Commission staff provides a kaleidoscope 
of American citizenry from all across 
the land. Mr. Robert R. Rose of Okla- 
homa is a visual information and motion 
picture expert; from Illinois there is Mrs. 
Edith I. Scribner, assistant for research 
and international affairs; Miss Judy A. 
Moy from Washington, D.C., assistant 
executive secretary; Mrs. Marie Z. Gar- 
lock from Wisconsin, assistant to the 
deputy director; Mrs. Margie S. Baker of 
Ohio, assistant to the director of policy 
and planning; Leon Coates of Washing- 
ton, D.C., operations manager and his 
assistant, Mr. Joseph S. Harris, also of 
Washington, D.C.; Miss Jean E. Boyer, 
assistant to the administrative officer, 
from Pennsylvania and Mr. Joseph A. 
Bruno, assistant legislative information 
director. 

In conclusion, I should like to observe 
that the new Chairman, David J. 
Mahoney, just appointed by President 
Nixon, may have a New York address but 
he comes from California. It is obvious 
from my observations, Mr. President, 
that the entire Nation is to be a part of 
this Commission and also is a part of its 
small staff. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
biography of the new Chairman, Mr. 
Mahoney, also be presented in the body 
of the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

ExHIBIT 1 
BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN EDWARD WALLACE 
STERLING 

Dr. J. E. Wallace Sterling, Chairman of the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, is chancellor of Stanford University. 

Beginning his academic career in 1927 as 
& lecturer in history at Regina College, Sas- 
katchewan, he successively served and taught 
&t the University of Alberta, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, the National 
War College and Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery before being named president of 
Stanford in 1949, Dr. Sterling held the latter 
post until 1968 when he was appointed 
chancellor. 

Born 1906 in Linwood, Ontario, Canada, he 
received his A.B. degree in 1927 from the 
University of Toronto, an A.M. from the Uni- 
versity of Alberta in 1930 and a Ph.D. from 
Stanford in 1938. Dr. Sterling was natural- 
ized as a citizen of the United States in 1947. 
A former trustee of the Asia Foundation and 
а member of the Ford International Fellow- 
Ship Board, Dr. Sterling bas been decorated 
by the governments of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, France, Great Britain and Japan 
for “promoting international goodwill” and 
for his "successful efforts in promoting the 
development of educational and cultural re- 
lations" between the United States and other 
nations. 


Exuisir 2 


Spector, Melbourne Louis, fgn. service offi- 
cer; b. Pueblo, Colo., May 7, 1918; s. Joseph 
E. and Dora (Bernstein) S.; B.A. with hon- 
ors, U. N.M., 1941; student Nat. Inst. Pub. 
Affairs, 1941; m. Louise Vincent, Nov, 23, 
1948; 1 son, Stephen David. Intern, U.S. Bur. 
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Indian Affairs, 1941; personnel asst. Office 
Emergency Mgmt., 1941—42; chief classifica- 
tion div. War Relocation Authority, 1942-43; 
employment officer UNRRA, 1945-46; pvt. 
employment, 1946-47; personnel officer Dept. 
State, 1947-49; dep. dir. personnel ECA, Mar- 
shall Plan, Paris, 1949-51, dep. dir., acting 
dir. personnel Econ. Administrn., Mut. Secu- 
rity Adminstrn., FOA, 1951—54; asst., dep. dir., 
Mission to Mexico, ICA, 1954-57, acting dir., 
1957-59; chief C.A. and Caribbean div., Office 
Latin Am. Operations, 1959-61, acting dir., 
dir, Office Personnel Mgmt., 1961—62; exec. dir. 
Bur. Inter-Am. Affairs, Dept. State, 1962-64; 
counselor for adminstv. affairs Am, embassy, 
New Delhi, India, 1964—66; seminarian sr. 
Seminary Fgn. Policy. Dept, State, 1966—67, 
Mem. Am. Soc. Pub. Adminstrn., Phi Kappa 
Alpha, Phi Kappa Phi, Home: 6414 Bannock- 
burn Dr., Washington 14. Office: Fgn. Service 
Inst., Dept, State, Washington. 1967-69: Ex- 
ecutive Director, US Section US-Mexico Com- 
mission for Border Development and Friend- 
ship; 1969: Present, Executive Director, 
ARBC. 
EXHIBIT 3 
Носн А. HALL 

Born in Durham, North Carolina, Sep- 
tember 23, 1926. Served in U.S. Navy Supply 
Corps in South Pacific during World War II; 
outside sales manag>r, Motor Supply Com- 
pany, 1945-48; Executive Vice President, 
Schuler & James, Inc., of Los Angeles, Phoe- 
nix, and San Francisco, 1948-53; Marketing 
and Sales Manager, Hetzel Brothers, Los An- 
geles, 1953-54; President, San Diego Pacific, 
Inc., 1955-68; Celebration Director, San Di- 
ego 200th Anniversary, while serving also as 
an advisor and consultant to the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission, the 
California Bicentennial Commission, the 
Monterey Bicentennial Commission, the 
Wichita Centennial Celebration, and the 
Gothenberg, Sweden 350 Anniversary, 1968— 
1969; appointed Deputy Executive Director 
of the American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission, December, 1969. 

Married Elaine Hakala, February 23, 1947; 
son Stephen, 22, attending San Diego State 
College, and daughter, Linda, 19, attending 
the University of California, San Diego. 

From 1958-68 was member, Committee 
chairman, and then Vice President of the 
San Diego Chamber of Commerce, includ- 
ing Chairman of “Try San Diego First” 
Committee and Campaign; Chairman of 
the Transportation Committee; Chairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce Campaign 
for the San Diego Stadium Bond issue; Chair- 
man of the Highway Committee; Co-chair- 
man of the “Citizens for Better Buses;" Presi- 
dent of the San Diego County Highway De- 
velopment Association. 

Was campaign manager for County Sup- 
ervisor Robert C. Cozens іп 1960-62-66; 
member Republican State Central Commit- 
tee of California; charter member Repub- 
lican Associates of San Diego; Chairman 
of the Republican 76th Assembly Dis- 
trict; Chairman for northern San Diego 
campaign for Robert Finch for Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Received Chamber of Commerce's Most 
Successful Committee Chairmanship Award 
three times and also Governor Reagan's Out- 
standing Citizenship Award, 1968. 


EXHIBIT 4 
Davm J. MAHONEY 


David J. Mahoney, 47, is Chairman of the 
Board and President of Norton Simon Inc., 
а diversified company. 

Mr. Mahoney had served as president and 
chief operating officer since the consolida- 
tion of Canada Dry Corporation, Hunt Foods 
and Industries, Inc., and McCall Corporation 
into Norton Simon Inc., in July 1968. Pre- 
viously he was president and chief executive 
Officer of Canada Dry Corporation, which he 
joined on December 1, 1966. Before joining 
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Canada Dry, he was executive vice president 
and a director of the Colgate-Palmolive Com- 
pany and, earlier, president of Good Humor 
Corporation. 

Mr. Mahoney was born in New York City 
on May 17, 1923, and was graduated from 
LaSalle Military Academy. 

World War II interrupted his education at 
the University of Pennsylvania. After serv- 
ice as an infantry officer, he began a career 
in advertising in 1946 as a mail clerk with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan in New York City, and 
commuted nights to Philadelphia to com- 
plete the requirements for a degree at the 
University’s Wharton School of Business. He 
received his degree there in 1947, and became 
an agency vice president two years later. 

In 1951, Mr. Mahoney established his own 
advertising agency with such accounts as Vir- 
ginia Dare, Noxzema Chemical, White Rock 
Corporation and Good Humor Corporation. 
In 1956, he sold his agency to accept the pres- 
idency of Good Humor. Five years, later, he 
became executive vice president of Colgate- 
Palmolive. 

Mr. Mahoney is à member of the Young 
Presidents' Organization. His current direc- 
torships include Continental Airlines, Din- 
ers' Club, The May Department Stores Co., 
Metromedia, Inc. and Boys Harbor, Inc. He 
is Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
American Health Foundation; is Chairman 
of the Industry Committee of the President's 
Commission on Health, and Chairman of the 
President's Committee on Personal Inter- 
change. 

In October 1969, he was named “Market- 
ing Statesman of the Year" by the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club of New York, "for his courage 
to innovate, his emphasis on marketing 
strategy, and his willingness to accept change 
in today's business climate." In February 
1970, he was honored with the “Man of the 
Year" award of the Western States Advertis- 
ing Agencies Association, "for his outstand- 
ing leadership and achievements in the fields 
of advertising and marketing, and his dedi- 
cation and contributions to worthwhile ac- 
tivities in the community." 

Mr. Mahoney is married, has two children, 
and lives in New York City. 


STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR PHIL- 
LIPS BEFORE UNITED NATIONS 
SEABED COMMITTEE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President. I have just 
received a copy of Ambassador Phillips’ 
opening statement before the United Na- 
tions Seabed Committee, which is meet- 
ing throughout this month in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Ambassador's statement, based on 
President Nixon's announced oceans pol- 
icy of May 23, signifies the first real 
breakthrough on this issue in more than 
3 years of debate, quarreling, and down- 
right squabbling, and I think we can all 
take a good deal of pride in the fact. 
that it was the United States that came 
forward to break the log jam by putting 
all of its cards on the table in the form 
of a Draft United Nations Convention on 
the International Seabed Area. 

In presenting this proposal to the 42- 
nation U.N. Committee, Ambassador 
Phillips summed up the administration's 
intention in the following way: 

We realize that this Draft Convention rep- 
resents an essentially new and bold depar- 
ture in the law of the sea; this was in- 
tended." 

We realize that the Draft Convention for 
the first time will place the exploration of 
resources of great potential value under con-- 
tinuing and comprehensive international. 
regulation; this was intended." 
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We realize that this Draft Convention 
would, for the first time in the history of 
mankind, assure that benefits from the ex- 
ploitation of resources will be equitably 
divided, regardless of the advantages of tech- 
nology or geography. enjoyed by any State; 
this too was intended. 


Mr. President, although there have 
been a number of attempts to. raise 
doubts about tbe status of this treaty 
proposal, I think Ambassador Phillips' 
statement correctly serves to undercut 
these attempts and to dispel any doubts 
that may stil be fluttering about. 

I commend the Ambassador's state- 
ment to the Senate, and ask for unani- 
mous consent that the complete text be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR CHRISTOPHER H. 
PHILLIPS 

Mr. Chairman: 

I am very happy to address the Seabeds 
Committee today in Geneva, because I am 
optimistic that the Seabeds Committee will 
be able not only to complete successfully 
the immediate tasks before it, but that it 
will make substantial progress toward the 
fulfillment of the broad responsibilities en- 
trusted to it by the General Assembly. 

Last June in New York, and just this past 
week in Geneva, an Informal Drafting Group 
met in order to reach a consensus on draft 
principles regarding the seabed beyond the 
limits of national jurisdiction. Provisional 
agreement has already been reached on cer- 
tain principles. Furthermore, it appears that 
we are on the road to reaching agreement 
at this session on a complete and balanced 
statement of principles to be submitted to 
the General Assembly, in accordance with 
its instructions, for consideration and hope- 
fully adoption at its 25th anniversary session. 

In addition, the Committee has made 

over the last two years in the con- 
sideration of alternative forms of regime and 
machinery. It is our hope that the Commit- 
tee can begin to narrow and refine the 
choices available. In this spirit, it is our view 
that the time for detailed and comprehensive 
proposals has arrived. 

Mr. Chairman, you will recall that Pres- 
ident Nixon promised on May 23, 1970 that 
the United States would introduce at this 
session of the United Nations Seabeds Com- 
mittee specific proposals elaborating on the 
contents of his May 23 statement. It is a 
great honor for me to submit today to this 
Committee, for distribution and discussion 
as a working paper, a Draft United Nations 
Government hopes that this Draft Conven- 
tion will make a significant contribution to 
the modernization of the international law 
of the sea, that it will serve the interests 
and needs of all mankind, and that it will 
promote rational and sensible use of the 
marine environment for the future. 

We realize that this Draft Convention 
represents an essentially new and bold de- 
parture in the law of the sea; this was 
intended. 

We realize that the Draft Convention for 
the first time will place the exploitation of 
resources of great potential value under con- 
tinuing and comprehensive international 
regulation; this was intended. 

We realize that this Draft Convention 
would, for the first time in the history of 
mankind, assure that benefits from the ex- 
ploitation of resources will be equitably di- 
vided, regardless of the advantages of tech- 
nology or geography enjoyed by any State; 
this too was intended. 

This Draft Convention was prepared after 
& painstaking examination of relevant na- 
tional and international interests, with par- 
ticular reference to the work of the Com- 
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mittee. Virtually all of the Convention, both 
in concept and in detail, is based upon vari- 
ous reports of the Secretary-Genera] and 
the reports and discussions of the Commit- 
tee and its Subcommittees. 

We realize that we cannot alone judge 
whether these efforts have been successful. 
The Draft Convention deals with many 
questions which should receive further de- 
tailed examination by the Committee and its 
Subcommittees. We recognize that this Draft 
Convention is à further step in a negotiating 
process; it is our hope that the other mem- 
bers of the Committee will find it a signifi- 
cant step which enhances the prospects for 
agreement on principles, an international 
regime and international machinery. It is 
also our hope that at this session, and par- 
ticularly at future sessions, after ample op- 
portunity for reflection, the Committee will 
undertake the task of improving the Draft 
Convention in order that it may ultimately 
represent, not the work of one delegation, 
but of all. 

The Draft Convention speaks for itself. 
However, I would like to highlight some of 
its provisions: 

It provides that the International Seabed 
Area shall be the common heritage of all 
mankind. This area would begin at the 200- 
meter 1sobath. 

It provides that no state has, nor may it 
&cquire any right, title, or interest in the 
International Seabed Area or its resources 
except as provided in the Draft Convention. 
It is this provision which gives effect to Pres- 
ident Nixon's call for a treaty renouncing 
national claims beyond 200 meters, with the 
new Draft Convention replacing the Con- 
tinental Shelf Convention beyond this limit. 

It would assure that the International 
Seabed Area will be open to use by all States 
and reserve it exclusively for peaceful pur- 
poses, 

It would guarantee that revenues will be 
devoted to the economic advancement of 
developing countries and provide for some of 
these revenues to be used in the promotion 
of international knowledge and technologi- 
cal capability concerning the safe and effi- 
cient use of the marine environment. 

It would assure accommodation of the dif- 
ferent uses of the marine environment. 

It would assure that all activities will be 
conducted with strict and adequate safe- 
guards for the protection of human life and 
safety and the marine environment. A large 
number of the regulatory provisions of the 
Convention are designed to prevent pollu- 
tion; for example, all deep drilling requires 
either a license or a special international 
permit. 

It provides uniform rules of both a general 
and detailed character concerning explora- 
tion and exploitation of all seabed resources 
beyond the 200-meter boundary. Many of 
the general rules are contained in the main 
section of the Dratt Convention, and the 
Specific rules are contained in appendices 
which form an integral part of it. These 
rules are designed to ensure that on the one 
hand maximum revenues for interhational 
community purposes will be derived from 
exploitation of marine resources and, on the 
other hand, to ensure a favorable climate 
for investment. 

It would provide for a coastal State Trus- 
teeship in the area beyond the 200-meter 
boundary embracing the continental mar- 
gins, While we have not indicated a precise 
seaward limit for the area of the coastal 
State Trusteeship responsibilities, we believe 
it should be fixed taking into consideration, 
among other factors, ease of determination, 
the need to avoid dual administration over 
single resource deposits, and the avoidance 
of including excessively large areas in the In- 
ternational Trusteeship Area. The Draft Con- 
vention proposes to цве a gradient formula 
as а means for determining this boundary. 

It would establish the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the Trustee State. These include 
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assuring compliance with the rules of the 
Draft Convention as well as the applicable 
rulés of the International Seabed Resource 
Authority, and guaranteeing the Trustee full 
discretion to decide whether, how, and to 
whom licenses should be issued for the ex- 
ploration and exploitation. It would allow 
the Trustee Party to keep a portion of the 
required payments and any others it imposes 
on exploration and exploitation. A figure 
between one-third and one-half is suggested. 
The discretion of the Trustee to decide who 
may explore and exploit seabed resources in 
the International Trusteeship Area is the 
only exception to the requirement of the 
Draft Convention that the entire area be- 
yond 200 meters be open to use by all States 
on a non-discriminatory basis, 

Over half of the Articles of the Draft 
Convention are devoted to the powers and 
duties of a new international organization 
called the International Seabed Resource 
Authority. 

The International Seabed Resource Au- 
thority would have several important func- 
tions, They include comprehensive rule- 
making authority beyond the 200-meter 
boundary; functional responsibilities in- 
cluding inspection of all licensed activities 
in the same area; licensing responsibiilties 
beyond the Trusteeship Area; adjudication 
of all disputes arising under the Draft Con- 
vention, with special procedures for approv- 
ing the delimitation of all boundaries re- 
quired by the Draft Convention. 

The principal organs of the International 
Seabed Resource Authority would be an As- 
sembly composed of all Contracting Parties, 
a balanced Council composed of 24 Contract- 
ing Parties, and an independent Tribunal. 
Three Commissions have been included to 
deal with rule-making, operations such as 
licensing, and boundaries. 

The International Seabed Resource Au- 
thority would have the responsibility for 
promulgating its rules in the form of An- 
nexes to the Convention. The Annex-making 
procedure will ensure flexibility and ease of 
rule-making in order to assist the Authority 
in adapting to developing technology. 

Since there would be a renunciation of 
existing rights when. the Convention enters 
into force, rather than at present, the Draft 
Convention provides for due protection of 
the integrity of investments made prior to 
that time. In addition to protecting the 
integrity of investments, the transition 
clauses have been designed to avoid either 
discouraging exploration and exploitation 
or encouraging a speculative race for con- 
cessions and, at the same time, to assure that 
the international community will be pro- 
tected if interim licenses are issued under 
terms and conditions not in accordance with 
the provisions of the ultimate Convention. 

Mr, Chairman, I referred at the opening 
of my remarks to the progress being made on 
principles and on regime and machinery. 
Our introduction of the Draft Convention 
at the beginning of this session 1s intended 
to help the process of reaching agreement on 
principles at this session and to contribute 
to the planned discussion of regime and 
machinery at this session. In our future dis- 
cussion of the various items on the agenda 
for this session, it is our intention to draw 
upon and elaborate on the provisions of the 
Draft Convention we have submitted today. 
For example, the Draft Convention contains 
basic principles which refiect the work of 
this Committee on a Declaration of Prin- 
ciples, and of course shows how the Declara- 
tion might be applied. The principles in the 
Draft Convention are not, however, intended 
as a substitute for the principles being de- 
veloped for the Declaration. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, it is our hope 
that you and the members of the Commit- 
tee will find the submission of. this Draft 
Convention elaborating on President Nixon's 
proposals a timely and useful contribution 
to the present and future work of the Com- 
mittee. 
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VETO OF EDUCATION AND HUD 
BILLS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend President Nixon for ex- 
ercising the Executive prerogative of veto 
with regard to the Education and HUD 
appropriation bills. Excessive congres- 
sional generosity exhibited in these two 
bills exceeded budget recommendations 
by nearly $1 billion. A great deal of time, 
study, and expertise went into the deter- 
mination of the Presidential budget rec- 
ommendation, yet the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress disregarded this sound 
thinking and piled on additional appro- 
priations far in excess of this recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. President, this excessive spending 
would not have been in the best interest 
of the American people. President Nixon 
has pledged to curtail the inflationary 
spiral in which he found the economy, 
and these vetoes are examples of his at- 
tempts to live up to this pledge. 

Mr. President, during an election year 
it is very easy to go along with more and 
more spending, even though such acts 
adversely affect the Nation’s economy in 
the long run. The Democrat political 
strategy is clear. They woo their con- 
stituencies by running up high Govern- 
ment spending, then attack the Repub- 
lican administration for not stopping in- 
flation. 

Mr. President, the liberal element in 
Congress believes that every problem can 
be solved by levying higher taxes and 
spending more money. This fallacious 
reasoning has led the country into the 
serious economic difficulties we are now 
experiencing. They refuse to see the con- 
nection between ever-increasing Govern- 
ment spending and the inflation of our 
economy. It should be clear to all by now 
that excessive and unwise spending cre- 
ates more and bigger problems rather 
than it provides solutions. 

Mr. President, I wish to again com- 
mend President Nixon for this act of true 
statesmanship and responsible leader- 
ship, and I pledge to support his decision 
by voting to sustain these vetoes, should 
the opportunity arise. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article published in the 
Washington Post of August 12, 1970, de- 
scribing the President's actions, be 
printed in the Recorp. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the Presi- 
dent's veto statement, published in the 
same edition of the Washington Post, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGES CONGRESS ON OUTLAYS 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

President Nixon challenged Congress on 
the “big spending" issue yesterday with a 
sharp veto of both the $4.4 billion education 
appropriations bill and the $18-billion Hous- 
ing and Urban Development appropriation. 

The double veto, hard on the President's 
earlier veto of the hospital construction 
measure, which Congress easily overrode, em- 
phasized again the developing campaign 
issue of spending and inflation. 

Appearing before television cameras, the 
President said that if he were to sign the 
two.bils "I would be saying yes to higher 
prices, yes to higher interest rates, yes to 

higher taxes." 
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But, he said, he was vetoing the measures, 
which would add nearly $1 billion to his 
budget recommendations, and "saying no to 
bigger spending and no to higher prices in 
the interest of all the American people." 

Democrats immediately criticized the 
President's action and prepared to override 
the vetoes. They appeared to be confident 
they could override the education bill veto 
but less certain that they could override 
the veto of the HUD bill which also con- 
tains funds for NASA and other independent 
agencies. 

The House will take up the proposals to 
override both vetoes Thursday. 

The education bill won congressional ap- 
provale by a vote of 357 to 30 in the House 
and 88 to 0 in the Senate. The HUD bill was 
approved by the House on & voice vote and 
in the Senate by 70 to 8. 

Administration officials early this week 
said that the President would allow the edu- 
cation bill to become law without his signa- 
ture. 

However, White House Press Secretary 
Ronald L. Ziegler said yesterday it would 
not be proper to say that the President 
changed his mind. 

He said that after studying the two bills 
last weekend at Camp David the President 
held an extensive discussion yesterday with 
Republican congressional leaders, then met 
with his budget advisers before making a 
final decision in the afternoon. 

Mr. Nixon argued that in both bilis his 
original proposals were "generous," but he 
said that the larger appropriations Congress 
voted were "a threat to every American's 
pocketbook.” 

He said he knew it was “tempting” in an 
election year “to Say yes to every spending 
bill.” But he maintained that it was the 
responsibility of the President “to weigh the 
interests of all the people” while Congress 
“understandably is sometimes affected by 
proposals that would benefit some of the 
people.” 

The President said that his original re- 
quest for urban development was “double” 
the amount proposed in the last Johnson ad- 
ministration budget and that his request 
for Office of Education funds was 28 per cent 
higher. 

Yet Congress voted even more than he 
had asked, he said—$514 million more for 
HUD and $453 million more for education. 

In his veto message, Mr. Nixon said that 
he was “determined to hold the line against 
a dangerous budget deficit. І am determined 
to hold the line against the kind of big 
spending that would drive up prices or de- 
mand higher taxes. 

"I flatly refuse to go along with the kind 
of big spending that is wrong for all the 
American people." 

After the President's June 22 veto of the 
$2.8 billion hospital construction bill, the 
House overrode it by a vote of 279 to 98 and 
the Senate by 76 to 19, both substantially 
more than the necessary two-thirds. 

The education measure the President 
vetoed provided $551 million for federally 
impacted school districts, $1.8 billion for 
elementary and secondary education, $967 
million for higher education, $75 million for 
emergency school aid to school districts in- 
volved in desegregation moves, and other 
educational assistance. 

Congress added substantial sums to all of 
the above educational programs except for 
the emergency school aid to desegregating 
schools, which was cut in half from Mr. Nix- 
on's $150 million request. 

The HUD measure provided for a variety 
of agencies, including 83.2 billion for NASA, 
$9 billion for the Veterans Administration, 
$3.6 billion for HUD, and $513 for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, 

Congress cut slightly the President's re- 
quest for NASA and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and increased by more than half a 
billion the funds for HUD, mainly for urban 
renewal. It cut the President's request for 
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the rent supplement program. 

The President will sign the postal reform 
bil in a ceremony at 9:30 a.m. today in the 
Post Office Department. 


NIXON ON VETO: “PAINFUL, BUT NECESSARY" 

(NorE—Folowing is President Nixon’s 
message to the House of Representatives on 
the education and independent offices ap- 
propriations bills). 

To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, 
ELR. 16916, an Act appropriations of 
the Office of Education for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and for other purposes. 

To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, 
Н.Б. 17548, an Act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
offices, and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, and for other purposes. 

I am determined to hold the line against 
a dangerous budget deficit. 

І am determined to hold the line against 
the kind of big spending that would drive up 
prices or demand higher taxes. 

For that reason, I am today returning, 
without my approval, two bills the Congress 
has passed that would increase the federal 
budget deficit by nearly one billion dollars. 

1. The Independent Offices Appropriations 
bill, which includes funds for urban devel- 
opment, exceeds my budget request by $541 
million. I am mindful of the urgent needs of 
our cities, which is why my original request 
for urban renewal, water and sewer grants 
and housing subsidies was double the out- 
lays in the last fiscal year of the previous ad- 
ministration. 

Iam vetoing this bill because it would help 
drive up the cost of living, harming the 
people it is most designed to help. This kind 
of excessive spending would also help cause 
the kind of huge deficits that drive up inter- 
est rates, which would make it impossible to 
speed the recovery of the housing industry. 

2. The appropriation for the Office of Edu- 
cation is $453 million over my budget request. 

My request would have produced 28% more 
spending than in the last fiscal year of the 
previous administration. 

My budget asked $3.97 billion for the edu- 
cational purposes covered by this bill—an in- 
crease of $972 million in spending over Fiscal 
1969. In addition, I have committed myself to 
ask the Congress for an extra $350 million to 
fully fund the school desegregation program 
as soon as the Congress provides authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

This is only part of what the federal gov- 
ernment provides for education programs 
generally. Total spending on federally sup- 
ported education programs will reach nearly 
$12 billion in 1971, the highest figure in his- 
tory and substantially more than was pro- 
vided for 1969. Thus the question is not one 
of cutting the present level of school funds. 
It is not even one of whether to increase 
school funds. It simply is a question of how 
much they are to be increased—and for what 
purposes. 

Last March I stressed the urgent need for 
wide-ranging reforms in federal aid to educa- 
tion. This bill raises the spending on old ap- 
proaches that experience has proved inade- 
quate, rather than moving boldly on the new 
approaches that we need—and it cuts re- 
quested funds for such forward-looking pro- 
grams as dropout prevention, educational 
opportunity grants and research. 

My veto of these bills is painful, but neces- 
sary to hold down the rising cost of living. 

We cannot have something for nothing, 
When we spend more than our tax system 
can produce, the average American either 
has to pay for it in higher prices or in higher 
taxes. 


At election time it is tempting for people in 
politics to say "yes" to every spending bill. 
If I were to sign these bills that spend more 
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than we can now afford, I would be saying 
"yes" to a higher cost of living, “уез” to 
higher interest rates, "yes" to higher taxes. 

I fiatly refuse to go along with the kind 
of big spending that is wrong for all the 
American people, That is why I must veto 
these bills which add an extra billion dollars 
of pressure on prices. 

Taken individually, there is much that 
can be said in favor of every spending bill, 
including the ones I have vetoed. 

But a President, is not elected to see any 
one bill in isolation. He must see them as part 
of a whole, because his constituency is 200 
million Americans. 

Acting in the best interest of the nation 
as a whole, and concerned with the average 
family struggling to make their incomes 
meet rising prices, I have drawn the line 
against increased spending. 

I urge the Congress to reconsider the 
spending course it has taken, and to place 
first priority on achieving our goal: a healthy 
economy, expanding through peacetime 
activities, with reasonable price stability. 


THE ONSLAUGHT OF FOREIGN 
SHOES CONTINUES 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
figures on shoe imports for the first half 
of this year are in. The statistics contain 
no great surprises, but illustrate the 
simple fact that foreign manufacturers 
are slowly driving many of our domestic 
shoe companies out of their own national 
market and into bankruptcy. 

If this onslaught of cheaply made for- 
eign shoes is allowed to continue, one of 
this Nation's oldest and most important 
industries will soon disappear. The only 
hope for saving this vital industry is by 
passing legislation to stem the inflow of 
foreign footwear. My bill, S. 3723, does 
just that—it would protect our domestic 
manufacturers without unduly restrict- 
ing the future increase of imports. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the REconp the news release 
from the American Footwear Manufac- 
turers' Association, which spells out quite 
clearly the plight of our shoe industry. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMERICAN FOOTWEAR MANUFAC- 

TURERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
August 7, 1970. 
SHOE Imports—First HALF 1970 

The American Footwear Manufacturers As- 
sociation announced today that with half 
the year over, a total of 133,160,000 pairs of 
non-rubber footwear have been imported 


into this country—an increase of 22.9% over 
the first six months of 1969. 

The value of imports for the first six 
months in 1970 amounted to $233,155,000—a 
31.3% increase over 1969. A breakout by 
specific categories of footwear clearly shows 
the impact that imports are having on do- 
mestic production: 


LEATHER AND VINYL FOOTWEAR, BY TYPES IST 6 MONTHS 
PERCENT CHANGE 1970/1969 (PAIRS) 
[In percent) 


Domestic 
production 
(down) Imports (up) 
Men's and Boys' 
Women's and Misses" 
Children's and Infants 


Total nonrubber foot- 
wear 


AFMA’s estimate earlier this year of a total 
of 233,000,000 pairs of imported footwear for 
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1970 now appears to have been a conserva- 
tive one. 

Last March AFMA said that imports “were 
capturing more than their already unfair 
share of the market", and last month the 
association president, Mark Richardson, said 
"the bombardment of imports obviously has 
not ceased." Now that half of the year is 
over the only change AFMA sees is, not really 
a change, but rather a continuance of the 
bleak story they have been telling: 

1, Imports are not slowing down, The 
monthly average is maintaining a high 22,- 
200,000 pairs—almost 4,000,000 pairs more a 
month than in 1969. 

2. The value of imported footwear has 
increased 31.3% over the same period last 
year, which means that at the retail level 
the American consumer has paid almost 
$900,000,000 for footwear from abroad. 

3. All of this means a loss for domestic 
production, a loss of sales to the retailer, a 
loss of jobs (according to B.L.S. the first five 
months of 1970 showed a loss of more than 
8,300 jobs when compared to the same pe- 
riod in 1969), and more factory closings. 

Historically, the decade of the sixties was 
& very good one for imports. They grew from 
a mere 4.2% of total supply (domestic pro- 
duction plus imports) in 1960 to 12.3% in 
1965, and in 1969 when domestic production 
reached its nadir for the decade (581,000,000 
pairs), imports gobbled up 25.2% of the 
total market. 

Now that the U.S. is half way through 
1970, the first year of a new decade, shoe 
imports already account for 31.4% of the 
total supply. It is obvious, according to 
AFMA, that imports will capture more than 
one-third of the tota] market this year, and 
projecting to 1975, may very well capture 
50%. 


TIDAL WAVE OF COMMERCIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT THREATENS TO EN- 
GULF AMERICA’S COASTLINE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the American people are in danger of for- 
feiting their access to our Nation’s exten- 
sive seashore areas. They should awaken 
to the danger posed to this great recrea- 
tional resource by private greed. As any 
citizen of the Nation's Capital who has 
recently visited the 35-mile stretch of 
beach between Ocean City, Md. and 
Lewes, Del. can attest, our once unclut- 
tered beaches are being engulfed in a 
tidal wave of private and commercial 
development. 

As the author of the Senate version of 
the National Open Beaches Act (S. 3044), 
Ihave long advocated the preservation of 
America's coastline for the enjoyment of 
the average American citizen. Such rec- 
reational areas are becoming more des- 
perately needed every day. I am hopeful 
that hearings will soon be held on my 
bill before the Senate Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee in the interest of 
guaranteeing the public's right of access 
to our beaches. In 1962, I was successful 
in my efforts to create a national sea- 
shore at Padre Island, Tex. This is one of 
only five such areas in the entire United 
States, and could have easily become just 
another garish beach resort. Texas is 
fortunate to be one of only two States 
with an open beaches law guaranteeing 
the use of the shoreline by the public. 

The leading advocate of a National 
Open Beaches Act in the House is my 
colleague in the Texas delegation Repre- 
sentative Вов ECKHARDT, I fully support 
his efforts and agree with his assertion 
that— 
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The beaches of the United States are a 
heritage of all the people of the entire United 
States. Both the present and the future gen- 
erations of Americans should have the right 
to the enjoyment of this most important 
natural resource. 


Mr. President,I commend the editors of 
U.S. News & World Report for its publi- 
cation, and ask unanimous consent that 
the enlightening article entitled “The 
Battle for America’s Crowded Coastline,” 
published in the August 10, 1970, issue of 
U.S. News & World Report, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE BATTLE FOR AMERICA'S CROWDED 
COASTLINES 

PAWLEYS ISLAND, S.C.—This tiny resort of 
frame houses overlooking a broad Atlantic 
beach doesn't look like a battleground. 

Children build castles on the uncrowded 
strand as the surf rolls in, and egrets—grace- 
ful, long-legged birds—doze undisturbed in 
the salt mashes. 

But it is here that one of the fiercest 
fights ever waged over land use along the 
Atlantic Coast is gaining momentum. 

Arrayed against each other are land de- 
velopers and conservationists. They consid- 
er the fight the forerunner of many that may 
shape the future of 5,000 miles of coast along 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans between the 
Canadian and Mexico borders. 

Key to conflict. At issue is whether the 
growing trend toward “urbanization” of the 
coastlines—through housing tracts, high-rise 
apartments, motels and factories—will be al- 
lowed to continue at the present fast pace. 

Says Thomas W. Richards, president of the 
Washington-based Nature Conservancy, & 
conservationist group: 

“We'll wind up with a city 1,500 miles long 
and six blocks wide along the coast from 
Boston to Miami if we don't watch out. And 
the same thing is happening along the Pacific 
Coast from San Francisco to the Mexican 
border and on some parts of the Gulf Coast,” 

Concern over the rapid urbanization of 
once-wild stretches of shoreline is also being 
voiced at high levels of the U.S, Govern- 
ment. The White House-appointed Commis- 
sion on Marine Science, Engineering and Re- 
sources recently reported that pressures on 
shoreline space have mounted dramatically 
over the past 20 years and are certain to 
increase, 

This Commission says that reasons for the 
assault include “the shift of the popula- 
tion from rural areas to the cities—the na- 
tion’s seven largest metropolitan areas are 
on the Great Lakes or the seacoast—the 
spread of suburban development into coastal 
areas, and the increased affluence and leisure 
time of a large part of our population.” 

Disturbing factors. Among developments 
causing concern: 

Estimates are that 57 per cent of the U.S. 
population will live in the 21 States on the 
continental coastlines by 1985, About 40 per 
cent of U.S. factories are presently located 
in coastal counties. 

A Department of the Interior survey shows 
that most of the nation's estuaries along the 
Atlantic and in Oregon, Washington and 
California "have been modified more or less 
severely by man's activities." California's 
estuaries are considered the most drastically 
affected. 

In the past 20 years, 27 million acres of im- 
portant fish and wildlife habitat in U.S. 
estuaries have been destroyed, according to 
the Wilderness Society. 

The shoreline available to the general pub- 
lic is shrinking fast. A U.S. Government 
study indicates that ''90 per cent of this lim- 
ited, highly desirable recreation source is in 
private control, about 5 to 7 per cent is in 
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public recreation areas and about 3 per cent 
is in restricted military areas.” 

Much of the Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
coastlines and some smaller areas of the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts are still undeveloped. 
But conservationists warn that signs point to 
rapid development in some of those areas, 
too. 


Says the National Park Service: 

“Almost every attractive seashore area on 
our Atlantic and Gulf coasts has been pre- 
empted for commercial or private develop- 
ment, Only a fraction of our long seacoast is 
left for public use, and much of this small 
portion is rapidly disappearing before our 
eyes.” 

Saving the seashores. Conservationists con- 
sider the situation so alarming that they are 
taking unprecedented steps to ensure the 
right of the general public to the shoreline. 

Some groups, such as the Nature Conserv- 
ancy, have arranged through benefactors for 
the purchase of millions of dollars’ worth of 
seashore property. This privately supported 
organization devotes its entire resources to 
the preservation of undeveloped land rich in 
plant and animal life. 

Other conservation organizations, includ- 
ing the Sierra Club, encourage the protection 
of primitive areas through such means as 
lawsuits, presentation of their views before 
government bodies and massive publicity 
campaigns. 

The result is that tens of thousands of 
Americans are actively participating in the 
conservation movement, exerting pressures 
that were scarcely felt 10 years ago. 

Among the first to feel the conservation- 
ists’ bite have been landholders and devel- 
opers along the coastlines. They are discov- 
ering that zoning boards and county coun- 
clis, which once routinely approved proposals 
for landfills, apartments and factories, are 
now turning down many such requests. 

A prime example. The battle over Pawleys 
Island typifies the change that is taking place 
all along the U.S. coastline. Here the owner 
of a 90-acre tract of marshland, Dr. Harry 
Tiller, wants to dig a canal and fill in part 
of his wetlands for sale as housing lots. 

Dr. Tiller says he has invested more than 
$35,000 in this land, and believes he could 
Sell the property—if developed—for as much 
as 1 million dollars. He says the project 
would be an asset to the area, and that he 
is surprised at the furor his proposal 
aroused. 

“For some reason,” Dr. Tiller says, “all hell 
broke loose when people found out I was get- 
ting a permit to put a canal through this 
Pawleys Island marsh. Now, as far as I'm 
concerned, I've invested too much money in 
the thing to back out of it because some peo- 
ple don't like what I'm doing." 

Opponents of the project argue that filling 
the marsh would destroy breeding grounds 
for birds and fish, and would radically alter 
the character of Pawleys Island. 

“A quiet place." We don’t want to be- 
come another honky-tonk beach resort," 
says Linwood Altman, president of the Paw- 
leys Island Civic Association. “We want our 
community to stay a quiet, family-type 
place." 

Mr. Altman and other area residents—the 
association claims it is backed by “99.9 per 
cent" of the community—believe the out- 
come of the case will be a landmark. He says: 

"If this goes through, it will set the stage 
for complete development of all marshlands 
along the coast. This should be a warning to 
all Americans." 

Mr. Altman and his colleagues are waging 
the fight despite the likelihood that nearly 
al property in the area would be worth 
much more if intensive development were 
permitted. 

Says William W. Doar, Jr. an attorney 
who 1s a representative of this area in the 
Carolina State legislature: 
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"I grew up here, and I've been fishing in 
these marshes since I was a child. I hate to 
think of all that disappearing.” 

South Carolina already has approved the 
landfill proposed by Dr. Tiller, but no deci- 
sion has been made by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, which must also give its per- 
mission. 

Opponents and proponents have presented 
vigorous arguments to the Corps, and news- 
papers, lawmakers and interested parties 
have taken sides. 

“There hasn't been so much smoke around 
here since the War Between the States,” ob- 
serves one resident. 

Other similar battles are shaping up along 
much of the U.S. shoreline. 

Conservationists say many of the nation's 
best beaches are being turned into “strip 
cities.” One example given is a stretch of 
about 35, miles that extends from Ocean 
City, Md., northward to Lewes, Del. This 
area is within easy distance of three big 
cities—Washington, Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. Its summer population has doubled in 
the past 10 years, 

"Miami of the North?" Ocean City, which 
was about 40 streets long and five blocks wide 
in 1965, now extends for more than 100 
Streets. Alongside one-story frame summer 
homes built 50 years ago are new motels, gas 
stations, amusement parks, shopping centers 
and apartments rising as high as 14 stories. 

At its summer peak the community is 
teeming with as many as 100,000 people a 
day—compared with a permanent winter 
population of about 1,200. The summer total 
is expected to double or triple by 1985. 
~ Daniel С. Anderson, chairman of Ander- 
son-Stokes, Inc., a large real estate firm 
in this area, says: 

“Ocean City will some day rival Miami 
Beach because of its proximity to several 
cities. It’s really going to boom.” 

Nearby Rehoboth Beach is taking a some- 
what different course. Founded a century ago 
as a retreat for Methodists, the town 1s still 
relatively quiet—even when its beaches are 
crowded in midsummer with 50,000 sun- 
seekers. 

The community’s 1,200 permanent resi- 
dents have resisted unrestricted growth, al- 
though the right to erect eight-story build- 
ings in one area was recently approved. 

Mr. Anderson stresses that much of the 
Delaware coastline is publicly owned and 
relatively underdeveloped. Such usage, he 
says, guarantees that the area will continue 
to have balance. 

“The answer is controls,” he says. “De- 
velopers and conservationists can live very 
well together if there is basically good zoning 
providing for diversified use of the beach 
areas.” 

Interior Secretary Walter J. Hickel is one 
of many high officials urging a national land- 
use policy to establish guidelines for all con- 
cerned, In his view: 

“If we had such a policy, then we could 
recommend the best use for land and re- 
sources. The highest value for a seashore, 
for example, could be for recreation, or for 
scenery, or for marine life and fishing. 
Or perhaps that particular seashore could be 
used for economic development.” 

Factory growth. Another source of concern 
to conservationists and the U.S. Govern- 
ment is increasing industrial use of the 
shorelines. Access to both overland and ocean 
shipping and the nearness of big labor pools 
are the main reasons why more and more 
firms are trying to build their plants along 
the coastlines. 

San Francisco Bay, exemplifies this trend. 
Filling and diking has reduced the size of 
that waterway to two thirds of its natural 
size, and pollution clouds its once-clear 
waters. 

Area residents have banded together in 
recent years, and have succeeded in stop- 
ping much new development. Their efforts 
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led to creation of the San Francisco Bay 
Conservation and Development Commission, 
which has the power to permit or deny fur- 
ther alterations. 

A similar body has been proposed to regu- 
late the entire California seacoast, 

Objections by citizens’ groups also in- 
fluenced the postponement of plans to build 
& huge chemical plant on the South Caro- 
lina coast near the Hilton Head Island re- 
Sort area. Critics contended the plant might 
pollute the waters and endanger shrimp and 
oyster beds. 

Secretary Hickel warned he would oppose 
the project unless the developers provided 
"environmental safeguards.” 

The BASF Corporation, which wants to 
build the 100-million-dollar complex, has 
suspended construction at least until 1972 
pending studies of how the environment 
would be affected. 

In some regions, conservationists are buy- 
ing as much of the available coastal land 
as they can afford. 

Time running out? There isn't much time 
left," says Mrs. Charles Yarn, of Atlanta, 
& member of the board of governors of the 
Nature Conservancy, “This kind of land will 
soon be so expensive that only a few really 
rich people will be able to afford it, and we 
want to save as much as we can before 
then." 

Mrs. Yarn and other Georgians, with finan- 
cial support from philanthropists through- 
out the nation, have arranged for the pur- 
chase of various tracts along the Atlantic 
Coast. 

One of these, Wassaw Island near Savan- 
nah, is an almost completely undeveloped 
haven for birds, fish, alligators and deer. 

The island has been preserved in its natu- 
ral state ever since George Parsons of Boston 
presented the site to his bride as a honey- 
moon gift in 1866. 

In recent years, land developers and local- 
government officials became interested in the 
location, considered by them to be ideal for 
subdividing or conversion into recreation 
areas. 

The island's five and a half miles of broad 
white beach is—as one area resident de- 
scribes it—‘“one of the few places in this 
country where you can go skinny-dipping 
and not be disturbed," The site is virtually 
inaccessible except by boat. 

The Parsons family last year sold Wassaw 
Island to the Nature Conservancy, which 
turned it over to the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, The family attached one condi- 
tion to the sale: that no bridge would ever 
be built to the island, 

Plans are to maintain the island just as it 
is—except, maybe, for measures to discour- 
age the raccoons from robbing turtle's nests. 
Human visitors are allowed but they must 
get there on their own. 

Federal aid. All these efforts, however, are 
considered by many conservationists to be 
merely stopgap measures. They say a much 
more vigorous effort by the States and the 
Federal Government is necessary to acquire 
more shoreline and to regulate use of coastal 
lands. 

The Federal Government has undertaken 
several studies of the coastlines, and in recent 
years has acquired national seashores at 
Cape Cod, Mass., Point Reyes, Calif., Padre 
Island, Тех., Assateague Island in Maryland 
and Virginia, and Cape Lookout, N.C. 

Assateague, which consists mainly of sand 
dunes and marshes, was already in the proc- 
ess of being subdivided and developed when 
the U.S. Congress authorized purchase of 
the site in 1965. 

Thirty-two miles long, this island has 
camping facilities maintained by the U.S. 
Department of the Interior and the State of 
Maryland. But much of the island, includ- 
ing a large wildlife refuge, has been left un- 
developed—accessible only to boaters and 
hikers. 
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One of the area's main attractions: wild 
ponies, which, according to legend, are the 
descendants of survivors of the wreck of a 
Spanish galleon. They roam the island in 
herds of about six to eight, foraging for much 
of their food. 


Several States, such as Oregon and Texas, 
have laws guaranteeing use of the beaches 
by the public. Oregon's supreme court re- 
cently reinforced the measures in that State 


by ruling that the public has the right to 
use dry-sand areas of ocean beaches for recre- 
ational purposes, The case arose after a motel 
had fenced off part of the dry-sand area for 
the exclusive use of its customers. 

In some regions, private ownership of 
beach-front property limits or prevents non- 
owners from reaching the surf. 

Beach legislation. Among recent measures 
intended to improve public access is a bill 
before the U.S. Congress affirming that “the 
public shall have free and unrestricted right” 
to use the beaches. 

Representative Robert Eckhardt (Dem.), of 
Texas, a leading advocate of the measure, 
says: 

“The beaches of the U.S. are a heritage of 
all the people of the entire United States. 
Both the present and future generations of 
Americans should have the right to the en- 


joyment of this most important natural re- 
source." 


PROPOSED SCHOOL LUNCH 
REGULATIONS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture issued the proposed regulations for 
the national school lunch program. The 
changes in the school lunch legislation 
which was signed into law on May 14, 
1970, require considerable alteration of 
the regulations. The legislation, Public 
Law 91-248 is intended to facilitate the 
provision of free and reduced price 
lunches for all needy children. This is 
the principal purpose of the legislation. 

However, the regulations issued re- 
cently by the Department clearly do not 
serve to fulfill the intent of Congress in 
this respect. Rather than making it easier 
for school officials to provide meals to 
needy children these regulations will 
serve to hinder that effort. 

I have detailed my objections to these 
proposed regulations in a letter to Secre- 
tary Hardin dated July 28, 1970. I have 
also received copies of letters to Secre- 
tary Hardin from Miss Jean Fairfax, 
chairman of the Committee on School 
Lunch Participation, which produced the 
notable work, “Their Daily Bread," Mr. 
Ron Pollack, director of the Columbia 
University Center on Social Welfare Pol- 
icy and Law, Mrs. Marion Wright Edel- 
man of the Washington research project, 
and from Miss Ruth Ann Robson of the 
Florida School Food Service Association. 
These letters fully explain the many 
problems that will be created by the pro- 
posed regulations if they are put into 
force. Without objection, I ask that these 
letters be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 


Washington, Р:С., July 28, 1970. 
Hon. CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. SECRETARY : Thank you for send- 


ing me a copy of the proposed School Lunch 
Regulations. 
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Unfortunately, I must tell you that I am 
very disappointed with the draft regulations. 
I feel they fly in the face of the intent of 
Congress in the passage of the recently en- 
acted school lunch legislation. 

Our intent was clear: to enable the 
schools in this nation to do a better job in 
reaching its needy children with a nutritious 
meal at lunchtime and to assure every needy 
child of a free or reduced price lunch, to 
which he is entitled. The regulations pro- 
posed by your Department do not help to 
carry out this Congressional intent: rather 
they serve to impede legitimate participation 
in the program. 

The following is an outline of the objec- 
tions I must raise: 

I. (sec.) 245.1—The regulations do not de- 
fine a national income poverty guideline. 
Congress intended that a clear standard be 
set. The regulations are vague in this re- 
spect. They do not even indicate how the 
guideline will be determined. I would di- 
rect your attention to P.L. 91-248 (p. 3) 
Section 6(b) which says: “. . , by January 
1, 1971, any child who is a member of a 
household which has an annual income not 
above the applicable family size income level 
set worth in the income poverty guidelines 
should be served meals free or at reduced 
cost. The income poverty guidelines to be 
used for any fiscal year shall be those 
prescribed by the Secretary as of July 1 of 
such year.” 

II. (sec.) 245.3 "School authorities may 
include such additional criteria in their eli- 
gibility standards as they deem necessary to 
assure access to lunches by children (un- 
able) to pay the full price of the lunch.” 
(Emphasis added.) 

It was not the intent of the Congress to 
allow school authorities to add additional 
criteria as they deem necessary to their 
standards, 

First of all, by the use of “their standards” 
you imply that each school may have differ- 
ent standards. This, coupled with your fail- 
ure to define the guidelines in (sec.) 245.1, 
completely nullifies the intent of Congress in 
placing a national standard in the legisla- 
tion. 

Second, and most important, you are, in 
effect, delegating discretionary authority 
that is wholly unauthorized when you in- 
struct the school authorities to use such 
additional criteria “as they deem necessary.” 
Under no circumstances shall those unable to 
pay be charged for their lunches, This needs 
to be made clear, Such additional criteria 
should only be used if it (1) serves to in- 
crease the participation rate, and (2) does 
not exclude any child who would be eligible 
on the basis of income and family size alone. 
I would suggest the following wording in lieu 
of that in the regulations: “School author- 
ities shall include such additional criteria 
as is necessary to assure access to lunches by 
children (unable) to pay the full price of the 
lunch, 

Further, since all other provisions of the 
regulations concerning program operations 
are established on a district-wide basis, it 
would seem that consistency demands the 
use of the “school district” in this section 
relevant to eligibility standards. The legisla- 
tive history of this law makes clear that 
Congress intended to reduce the number of 
eligibility standards. This regulation tends 
to allow an increase in that number. 

III. (sec.) 245.4 I think that it would be 
appropriate for the regulations to require 
distribution of eligibility forms as. well as 
information concerning the existence of the 
program. Further, the Department could 
spell out, by example if necessary, the spe- 
cifüic form of the application. 

I think the application should simply 
require the adult signatory to attest to the 
fact that his income is under “x” dollars for 
the relevant family size. It should not, it 
seems to me, require any other informa- 
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tion. It should be made clear that the child 
will start receiving free or reduced meals im- 
mediately upon filing of his statement of 
eligibility. 

IV. (sec!) 245.5(b). In this subsection, the 
regulation suggests that school food author- 
ities need not require an application when 
"alternative methods" are available. In 
view of the fact that the right to use “al- 
ternative methods" has been consistently 
abused in the past, a clarification of this 
phrase, i.e., what practices may fall within 
its scope, is certainly in order. 

V. (Sec.) 245.7. Up to this point in the 
regulations, it seems clear that the deter- 
mination for free or reduced price meals 
will be based solely on the method approved 
by Congress, i.e., self-certification. However, 
in this section the simple procedure is con- 
fused by stating that schoo] food authorities 
can deny eligibility on appealable grounds— 
that is, for reasons apparently other than an 
income level above the established poverty 
level. 

The intent of Congress is to impose no 
other criteria than income and household 
size, and to be as clear as possible that the 
determination of eligibility “shall be made 
solely on the basis of an affidavit... .” Sec- 
tion 245.7 should refiect this intent. 

VI. (sec.) 210.7. This legislation will re- 
quire considerable capital expansion, espe- 
cially in urban areas, of existing school 
lunchroom facilities. Congress does not pro- 
hibit the use of income from the program 
for these purposes. Why do the regulations? 

VII. (sec.) 210.10. The Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs has heard 
time and again of the need for a maximum 
reimbursement rate of at least 40¢ for spe- 
cial assistance. Yet, the Department has 
chosen a rate of 30¢. I feel that this will be 
а barrier to free lunch participation. This 
should be remedied. 

These are some of the objections I raise 
to the proposed regulations. Numerous com- 
plaints and inquiries from state directors, 
and other concerned citizens have come to 
my Office in recent days. Accordingly, in the 
interest of a truly effective program, I would 
request that, due to the serious nature of 
the problems cited herein, and due to the 
profound effect these proposed regulations 
will have on the intent of Congress that 
every need child be fed in school, the De- 
partment hold public hearings on these pro- 
posals before the regulations become final. 
I would like a reply to this request before 
the regulations are issued in final form. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
Chairman. 
GROUPS INTERESTED IN IMPROVING THE 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


I. THE PROVISION OF FREE AND REDUCED PRICE 
LUNCHES—REGARDLESS OF THE INCOME POV- 
ERTY GUIDELINES 


The greatest inadequacy of the proposed 
regulations is the failure to delineate a clear 
policy for thé provision of free and reduced 
price lunches. Although it is clear that the 
Secretary's “income poverty guidelines"—not 
yet promulgated—prescribe “the minimum 
annual family income levels for establishing 
eligibility for free and reduced price lunches” 
[7 СЕВ. § 245.2(e)], many questions seem 
to be unresolved (or more confused) by the 
proposed regulations: (1) What are the re- 
sponsibilities of a school district where the 
income poverty guidelines are too low (be- 
cause of higher costs of living) and a large 
percentage of families above the Secretary's 
guidelines are still unable to purchase 
lunches? (2) What are the responsibilities of 
a school district, that has established а re- 
duced price lunch program, pursuant to the 
Secretary's guidelines, but a large percentage 
of the families cannot pay the reduced prices? 
(3) What are the responsibilities of a: school 
district where only a few families cannot 
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pay for the lunches, although the district's 
free and reduced price lunches may be gen- 
eraly adequate for most indigent families? 
In sum: Beyond the income poverty guide- 
lines, what are the school districts' respon- 
sibilities, under the Act and regulations, to 
children unable to pay for school lunches? 

Most of the confusion stems from $ 245.3 
of the proposed regulations, In particular, one 
sentence therein may cause numerous diffi- 
culties: 

School authorities may include such ad- 
ditional criteria in their eligibility stand- 
ards as they deem necessary to assure access 
to lunches by children who are not able 
to pay the full price of the lunch. [Em- 
phasis added. | 

Read in context with the entire section, 
school administrators will probably believe 
that there are only two substantive require- 
ments for free and reduced price lunch 
standards: (1) the criteria must somehow 
include (a) family income levels (including 
welfare grants) (b) size of family, and (c) 
number of children in school; and (2) the 
eligibility criteria, at a minimum, cannot 
be less than the income poverty guidelines 
prescribed by the Agriculture Secretary. Be- 
yond this, based on the proposed regula- 
tions, administrators will believe that noth- 
ing else 1s required. 

Such a reading of the National School 
Lunch Act is clearly contradictory to the 
statute's plain language as well as its clear 
legislative history. [42 U.S.C. $8 1751 et seq.] 
As set forth in section 9 [42 U.S.C. $ 1758], 
and substantiated in other sections, the 
Congressional policy of the Act is that no 
child—in a school with a lunch program 
supported by Federal lunch funds and/or 
commodities—is to be denied a mid-day 
meal because of inability to pay. The statu- 
tory purpose of section 9 was clearly stated 
in the Conference Report's Statement of 
the Managers on the Part of the House: 

While it is the intent of the managers 
that every child from an impoverished fam- 
ily shall be served meals either free or at 
reduced cost—not to exceed 20 cents per 
meal—it is also the intent that free lunches 
be provided for the poorest of ihe poor and 
under no circumstances shall those unable 
to pay be charged for their lunches.. . . 
It should be clear that, although the poverty 
guideline is the only mandatory national 
standard, children from a family meeting 
other criteria shall also be eligible for free 
or reduced-price school lunches, [Page 9] 
[Emphasis added]. 

In support of these intentions, Congress 
promised that it would—for the first time— 
assure that sufficient funds are available to 
make the School Lunch Program accessible 
to all needy children. Section 11(a) of the 
Act provides: 

There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and for each succeeding fiscal year 
such sums as.may be necessary to provide 
special assistance to assure access to the 
school lunch program under this Act by 
children of low-income families. [42 US.C. 
$ 1759a(a).] [Emphasis added.] 

The regulations should be changed to 
clearly enforce Congressional intent; at pres- 
ent, either by design or incompetent drafts- 
manship, the regulations emasculate the free 
school lunch policy of the Act, Several 
changes should be clearly made; the sen- 
tence, quoted above from $ 245.3; should 
be altered to read as follows: 

“School authorities shall include such 
additional criteria in their eligibility stand- 
ards as are necessary to assure access to 
lunches by children who are not able to pay 
the full price of the lunch.” [Italic words 
indicate proposed changes.] 

In so doing, the regulations should clearly 
state: (1) that the free and reduced price 


1 See p. 2, supra. 
CXVI——1790—Part 21 
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eligibility standards must exceed the “in- 
come poverty guidelines” where substantial 
numbers of poor families, with annual in- 
comes higher than the Secretary's guidelines, 
cannot pay for the school meals; (2) that 
free lunches must always be provided to in- 
digent children who cannot pay for a re- 
duced price lunch; and (3) that children 
from families with incomes higher than the 
eligibility standards must receive a free or 
teduced price lunch whenever they cannot 
pay for their mid-day meals (whether such 
situation is caused by an emergency, irregu- 
larly high family expenses, or other reasons) . 
Finally, the regulations should state that 
each school lunch program, supported by 
Federal funds and/or commodities, has the 
affirmative responsibility to assure that chil- 
dren are not denied a lunch because of an 
inability to pay. 


II. THE INCOME POVERTY GUIDELINES 


Although the income poverty guidelines 
are minimal requirements only after Janu- 
ary 1, 1971, it is most troublesome that the 
Secretary has refused to establish and pub- 
lish them with the proposed regulations. Ac- 
cording to the Act [42 U.S.C. $1758], the 
Secretary should have prescribed the guide- 
lines by July 1, 1970*; the failure to an- 
nounce them with the proposed regulations, 
or shortly thereafter, will make it difficult 
for many districts to comply with the na- 
tional standards by January 1971. Since 
most school administrators are unfamiliar 
with the legislative history of the May 
amendments to the Act, they cannot be ex- 
pected to know that the income poverty 
guidelines may substantially differ from pres- 
ent district criteria for free and reduced 
price lunches. 

The Secretary must set forth guidelines 
that are, at least, equivalent to the O.E.O.- 
H.E.W. poverty standards. As the Conference 
Report states on page 9: 

The conference amendment to the eligibil- 
ity standard for free and reduced-price 
lunches makes it clear that every child from 
a household with an income below the pov- 
erty level shall be served free or reduced- 
price meals. A national standard for the pov- 
erty level, as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, shall be used as the standard of 
eligibility in lieu of the multistandard as in- 
cluded in the original Senate-passed bill. 
It is expected that this will be the same as 
established by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. | Emphasis added.] 

Consequently, at a minimum, children 
from an urban family of four should be eligi- 
ble for free or reduced price lunches if their 
annual income is $3,800 or below; children 
from a rural four-person household should 
receive free or reduced price lunches if the 
family income is $3,200 or below. Efforts 
should be made to assure that the Agricul- 
ture Secretary quickly prescribes guidelines 
in compliance with the above-enunciated 
standards. 


II. UNIFORM FREE LUNCH STANDARD 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Throughout the proposed regulations there 
is evident an intent by the department that 
policies and practices, for free and reduced 
price lunches, may differ from school to 
school in the same district. Not only is this 
an unwarranted recession from the limited 
progress of the October 1968 free lunch regu- 
lations, but such differing guidelines might 
confuse parents about their children’s right 
to free lunches. More importantly, however, 
the proposed regulations will probably in- 
vidiously affect practices in schools with a 


FOR 


*Section 9 of the Act [42 U.S.C. $ 1758], 
in its relevant part, states: “The income poy- 
erty guidelines to be used for any fiscal year 
shall be those prescribed by the Secretary 
as of July 1 of such year." 
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high concentration of children from low- 
income families. In § 245.3, as an example, 
the proposed regulations state: “The school 
authorities of each school participating in 
the Program or of a commodity only school 
shall establish standards to be used in de- 
termining the eligibility of children for free 
and reduced price lunches.” [Emphasis 
added.| As а result, a school district—for fis- 
cal, political, racial, or other reasons—may 
prescribe more restrictive free lunch criteria 
in schools with larger numbers of poor 
children, 

Differing free lunch standards from school 
to school in the same district is probably 
violative of both the National School Lunch 
Act and the Constitution. In section 9 of the 
Act, the statute states: “Such determina- 
tions [of eligibility for free and reduced price 
lunches] shall be made by local school au- 
thorities in accordance with a publicly an- 
nounced policy and plan applied equitably 
..." [Emphasis added.] Query: Can free 
lunch plans be applied equitably if schools, 
with higher concentrations of children from 
low-income families, deny free lunches be- 
cause of more restrictive eligibility criteria 
based on fiscal, political, racial, or other rea- 
son? Moreover, since the administrative 
practice under the statute—prior to the May 
amendments—utilized the term “local school 
authorities" to denote school district officials 
(rather than officials in particular schools), 
it is evident that Congress contemplated the 
continued formulation of district-wide free 
lunch policies promulgated by district offi- 
cials. Congress would have changed the defi- 
nition of that term if it means otherwise. 

In addition to frustrating Congressional 
intent, the regulations may induce Constitu- 
tional violations of the Equal Protection 
Clause. Providing free lunches to some poor 
children, while denying free lunches to other 
children equally unable to pay but attending 
another school, violates our fundamental no- 
tions of fair play and equal treatment. In so 
doing, such discriminatory treatment prob- 
ably violates the dictates of the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments.* 


IV. THE HEARING PROCEDURES 


The hearing procedures delineated in 
§ 245.7 of the proposed regulations were 
poorly drafted and will undoubtedly cause 
many school lunch administrators to misread 
the requirements under the new legislation. 
The regulations fail to set out who has the 
responsibility to ask for a hearing under dif- 
ferent situations, thereby probably perpet- 
uating administrators’ impressions that the 
burden should always rest with the indigent- 
applicant. Clarification of school administra- 
tors’ responsibilities, with regard to auto- 
matic free lunch eligibility and hearing pro- 
cedures, is necessary.‘ 


*Promulgation and application of differ- 
ent standards by local officials would consti- 
tute the violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment; Department approval of, and partic- 
ipation in, such discriminatory standards 
would constitute the violation of the Fifth 
Amendment. 

*Some of the confusion is somewhat obvi- 
ated by the following language in § 245.5: 

Decisions with respect to the eligibility of 
any child for free or reduced price meals 
shall be made on the basis of the information 
supplied in the application without further 
independent verification or investigation by 
school food authorities. If school food au- 
thorities wish to subsequently challenge the 
correctness of the information contained in 
any application, they shall do so in accord- 
ance with the hearing procedure established 
under $ 245.7 of this part. 

Despite this statement, further clarifica- 
tion—on the question of automatic free 
lunch eligibility and hearing procedures— 
is necessary to clearly define administrative 
responsibilities under varying situations (as 
illustrated below in the text). 
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The following hypothetical case is illustra- 
tive of the numerous situations that will 
arise. School (district) X has promulgated a 
free and reduced price lunch schedule, for a 
family of four, that sets eligibility standards 
as follows: $0-$4,000 annual income—chil- 
dren get lunch for free; $4,000-$5,000 annual 
income—children get lunch for (reduced 
price of) 20 cents; over $5,000 annual in- 
come—children pay (full price of) 35 cents. 
Situation #1: A parent, of a four-person 
household, signs a free and reduced price 
lunch application indicating that the an- 
nual family income is $3,800. (The children 
in this family, according to the Act, are auto- 
matically eligible for free lunches as soon 
as the application is handed in; if the school 
Officials don’t want to provide free lunches 
for the children, they can appeal the decision. 
The officials must prove that the family has 
& higher income than what is stated in the 
application; until a decision is made against 
the indigent family, the children must con- 
tinue to receive a free lunch.) Situation #2: 
A parent, of a four-person household, signs 
a free and reduced price lunch application 
indicating that the annual family income 
is $4,400. (The children in this family, ac- 
cording to the Act, are automatically eli- 
gible for reduced price lunches for 20 cents 
per lunch as soon as the application is 
handed in; if the school officials don’t want 
to provide reduced price lunches for the chil- 
dren, they can appeal the decision. Once 
again, the officials must prove that the fam- 
ily has a higher income than what is stated 
in the application; until a decision is made 
against the indigent family, the children 
must continue to receive a reduced price 
lunch.) Situation #3: A parent, of a four- 
person household, signs a free and reduced 
price lunch application indicating that the 
annual family income is $4,400. The par- 
ent indicates, however, that the children are 
unable to pay 20 cents per lunch. (At the 
very least, the children in this family, accord- 
ing to the Act, are automatically eligible for 
& reduced price lunch at 20 cents per lunch 
as soon as the application is handed in; 
the indigent parent has the right to appeal 
such a determination, proving the family's 
inability to pay for the 20 cent lunches. 
If the parent can adduce such evidence, the 
children have the right to free school 
lunches.) Situation #4: A parent, of a four- 
person household, signs a free and reduced 
price lunch application indicating that the 
family income is $5,200. The parent indi- 
cates, however, that the children are unable 
to pay for the school lunches. (This family, 
at the very least, has the right to a fair hear- 
ing to prove its inability to pay for the 
lunches. If the parent can adduce such evi- 
dence, the children are entitled to reduced 
price lunches; if the parent also shows that 
the family cannot afford the 20 cent lunches, 
the children are to get their lunches for 
free.) 

The statutory support for the above- 
enumerated rights is found in section 9 of 
the Act. [42 U.S.C. § 1758] That section 
states: 

“Determination with respect to annual in- 
come of any household shall be made solely 
on the basis of an affidavit executed in such 
form as the Secretary may prescribe by an 
adult member of such household.” 

In setting forth the intent of that provi- 
sion, the Conference Report states: 

“The determination of income of an eligi- 
ble household shall be made solely on the 
basis of an affidavit and such family shall 
be judged eligible for free or reduced-in- 
price meals until it is proven otherwise in a 
proceeding subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” [Page 9.] 

Consequently; any application, signed by 
& parent ar guardian, that on its face indi- 
cates annual income within the free or re- 
duced price lunch criteria, must be auto- 
matically approved. Moreover, since all chil- 
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dren unable to pay for lunches are entitled 
to a free or reduced price lunch, children 
from families with incomes higher than the 
district’s criteria, have the right to a fair 
hearing to establish their right to a free 
meal, The regulations should articulate these 
rights more clearly so that possible confu- 
sions are minimized. 

Beyond the necessity of clarifying auto- 
matic free lunch eligibility and related 
rights to a hearing, § 245.7 should be bol- 
stered to include additional hearing safe- 
guards with the six already enumerated in 
the proposed regulations. The regulations 
should clearly state that the hearing deci- 
sion must be based solely and entirely on the 
evidence adduced at the hearing; informa- 
tion obtained from other sources cannot be 
utilized by the hearing official unless such 
information is provided at the hearing. Any 
information provided at the hearing, that 
adversely affects the indigent’s position, 
must be subject to cross-examination, In 
addition, the promptness requirements of 
the proposed regulations should be strength- 
ened to assure that a family's appeal will be 
acted upon within seven days. All of these 
rights are grounded on judicial interpreta- 
tions of the due process provisions of the 
Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments. 


V. FREE LUNCH APPLICATIONS 


Although $ 245.5 is fairly clear, its major 
failing is that no limitations are placed on 
the questions that can be asked on the ap- 
plication form. Applications should be re- 
stricted to four basic questions: (1) name, 
address, and phone number of parent or 
guardian; (2) annual income of family (in- 
cluding welfare); (3) number of people in 
the household; and (4) names and grade 
level of children in the family. An additional 
question may be asked that would invite the 
parent to answer why a free lunch should be 
provided, applicable only if the family 1s 
not automatically eligible by virtue of the 
income criteria. 

The limitation on questions to be asked 
is based on the statutory policy of section 8 
of the Act, as substantiated by the legisla- 
tive history. Since free lunch policies are 
to be based on family income and house- 
hold size, any child, who qualifies under the 
school district’s financial criteria, is auto- 
matically eligible for a free mid-day meal. 
No extraneous questions may be asked of free 
lunch applicants. 

NAACP, LEGAL AND EDUCATIONAL FUND, 

New York, N.Y., August 6, 1970. 
Hon. CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mn. SECRETARY: I have been author- 
ized by the persons listed below to present 
our comments on the proposed revision of 
the regulations of the National Schoo] Lunch 
Program which the Department of Agricul- 
Mg has prepared pursuant to Public Law 

1-248. 

May we commend you for issuing these as 
"proposed revisions", for inviting comments 
from interested parties and for assuring con- 
cerned citizens that their suggestions will 
receive full consideration before the regula- 
tions are issued in final form. If the full 
promise of P.L. 91-248 and the President's 
commitment to feed all needy children by 
Thanksgiving are to be fulfilled, then USDA 
wil surely wish to give great weight to the 
insights and experiences of agencies that 
have documented the problems of imple- 
menting child nutrition programs at the 
local level. 

As we evaluate these proposed revisions, 
our concern is whether they will promote 


5 See pp. 1-4, supra. 
*See, in particular, the quotations on p. 
10, supra. 
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maximum and afürmative compliance with 
the new law. If state and local officials are 
faithfully to carry out their obligations un- 
der this law, then the language of the Reg- 
ulation must be unequivocal in expressing 
Congressional intent, the duties imposed by 
the law must be explicit and the guidance 
provided by USDA must be timely in order 
to assure the necessary administrative reor- 
ganization and tooling up. We are co 

our comments to those sections of the pro- 
posed revisions where (1) the language is 
ambiguous or inconsistent, (2) we believe 
there is a frustration of the intent of Con- 
gress as reflected in the legislative history 
or in the law and (3) where USDA's guid- 
ance is not being provided. 

§ 245.2 Definitions 

(d) “Free lunch means a lunch for which 
neither the child nor the parent pays.” We 
urge you to add... “nor for which he or 
his parent works.” 

When we have advised USDA officials that 
some schools are reporting as.a “free lunch” 
а meal for which a child or his parent works, 
we have been assured that this practice is 
contrary to USDA regulations. In order to 
ensure uniformity in reporting, and also to 
reinforce your policy that a needy child shall 
not be required to work in exchange for a 
free meal, the Regulation should clearly 
exempt from classification as a “free lunch” 
а meal for which a child or his parent works. 
§ 210.2 Definitions 

In the revision of the regulations printed 
in the Federal Register of January 20, 1970 
(35 F.R. 753), 210.2(p) states that: “School 
Food Authority” means the governing body 
which is responsible for the administration 
of one or more schools and which has the 
legal authority to operate a lunch program 
therein. 

Over the years there has been considerable 
confusion concerning whether “‘school” refers 
to individual attendance units or to the 
"local educational agency" (school board). 
When Senator George McGovern proffered an 
amendment to clarify this matter by substi- 
tuting “local educational agency" throughout 
child nutrition laws, the Senate Agriculture 
Committee rejected his suggestion on the 
advice of USDA. The Committee noted that: 

The Amendment would not accomplish its 
objective in this respect. The Department of 
Agriculture advises that the school district 
1s already the contracting agency in every 
case, So the amendment would not reduce 
the number of contracting agencies. The De- 
partment further advises that certain pol- 
icies, such as that with respect to eligibility 
for free and reduced price meals, are already 
required to be fixed on a district wide basis. 
(Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Report No. 91-641, “School Lunch and Child 
Nutrition Amendments") 

In order to make it clear that “School Food 
Authority" means the governing body of the 
district, we recommend that USDA should: 

1. Amend the regulations by deleting the 
following sentence from 210.2(p) as it ap- 
pears in the notice of January 20, 1970: “The 
term ‘School Food Authority’ also includes 
а nonprofit agency to which such governing 
body has delegated authority for the opera- 
tion of a lunch program in a school.” The 
governing body can assign responsibility for 
implementing a policy and for operating a 
program, but it should not be permitted to 
delegate responsibility for the development of 
policies which by definition must be dis- 
trictwide. To permit “School Food Authority” 
to be an individual principal or lunchroom 
manager would wipe out the progress which 
has been made in the past 18 months. 

2. Use the term “School Food Authority” 
consistently throughout the new Regulation. 
The phrase, “school authorities of each 
school participating in the Program or of a 
community only school” is inconsistent with 
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USDA's definition of "School Food Author- 

ity.” 

§ 245.3 Eligibility standards for free and re- 
duced price lunches. 

Sec. 6 of the new law amends Sec. 9 of the 
National School Lunch Act by mandating lo- 
cal school authorities to have a publicly 
announced plan for free and reduced price 
meals, applied equitably throughout the 
district on the basis of stated minimum cri- 
teria. The “Statement of the Managers on 
the Part of the House” following the con- 
ference committee on H.R. 515 declared: 

“The conference amendment to the eligi- 
bility standard for free and reduced-price 
lunches makes it clear that every child from 
& household with an income below the pov- 
erty level shall be served free or reduced- 
price meals. A national standard for the pov- 
erty level, as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, shall be used as the standard of 
eligibility in lieu of the multi-standard as 
included in the original Senate-passed bill. 
It is expected that this will be the same as 
established by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

“While it is the intent of the managers that 
every child from an impoverished family 
shall be served meals either free or at a re- 
duced cost—not to exceed 204 per meal—it 
is also the intent that free lunches be pro- 
vided for the poorest of the poor and under 
no circumstances shall those unable to pay 
be charged for their lunches. The determina- 
tion of income of an eligible household shall 
be made solely on the basis of an affidavit 
and such a family shall be judged eligible for 
free or reduced-in-price meals until it 1s 
proved otherwise in a proceeding subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

"It should be made clear that, although 
the poverty guideline 1s the only mandatory 
national standard, children from a family 
meeting other criteria shall also be eligible 
for free or reduced price school lunches.” 

In view of this unmistakably clear state- 
ment of Congressional intent, we make the 
following comments on your proposed re- 
vision: 

1. As we stated earlier, it should be made 
explicit that it is the “School Food Authority” 
for the district and not the “school authori- 
ties of each school” that have the legal re- 
sponsibility for setting district-wide stand- 
ards 


2. To implement the Congressional intent 
that every needy child shall be fed, the Reg- 
ulation should explicitly state that whatever 
criteria a school district uses in addition to 
income and family size must in fact increase 
the participation of low-income children and 
not exclude any needy child. USDA's state- 
ment that ‘school authorities may include 
such additional criteria in their eligibility 
standards as they deem necessary to assure 
access” considerably weakens the Congres- 
sional mandate which, we believe, places an 
affirmative obligation on local school au- 
thorities to seek out needy children and feed 
them. “Under no circumstances shall those 
unable to pay be charged for their lunches 
... Children from a family meeting other cri- 
teria (than the mandatory national stand- 
ard) shall also be eligible.” (emphasis added). 
Instead of the discretionary language in the 
proposed revision, the sentence should read: 

“School authorities shall include such ad- 
ditional criteria in their eligibility standards 
as are necessary to assure access to lunches 
by children who are not able to pay the full 
price of the lunch.” 

3. We are pleased to learn that you have 
issued the Income Poverty Guidelines for 
1970-71. Although this standard will not 
become mandatory until January 1, 1971, we 
hope USDA will urge districts to use this 
standard beginning with the fall 1970 term. 
New districts entering the National School 
Lunch Program for the first time this Sep- 
tember and especially the commodity only 
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districts, which will join this fall because 
the new law provides the financial incentive 
for them to get reimbursement for the free 
meals which they have not provided in the 
past, should be strongly encouraged to 
launch their free and reduced price program 
at the January 1971 level. It would be ad- 
ministratively inefficient for these districts 
to create and implement new standards twice 
within four months. 

4. Other than restating the minimum in- 
come criteria, the proposed revised regula- 
tions do not offer any guidance to local school 
authorities concerning the nature of an equi- 
table district-wide free and reduced price 
plan which would fulfill Congressional ex- 
pectations, In the absence of any language 
which communicates the intent in the Man- 
agers' Statement, we fear that there will be 
wide variations in the quality of plans, not 
only across the country but within the 
States. USDA has an obligation to advise lo- 
cal authorities and the States which will be 
monitoring local plans that an adequate plan 
must at a minimum ensure: 

(a) Priority to the neediest children wher- 
ever they are—whether they are in poverty- 
impacted schools, in schools currently with- 
out food service or whether they are in iso- 
lated pockets in the district; 

(b) That no child is required to pay if he 
is unable to do so or is required to pay a 
price which he cannot afford; 

(c) That the maximum number of children 
are included who are above the income pov- 
erty standard but who still cannot afford to 
pay the full price of meals. 

§ 245.5 Applications for free and reduced 
price lunches. 

Sec. 6. (b) of Pl. 91-248 states that “Deter- 
mination with respect to the annual income 
of any household shall be made solely on the 
basis of an affidavit executed in such form 
as the Secretary may prescribe by an adult 
member of such household.” The Managers’ 
Statement further declares that “such a fam- 
ily shall be judged eligible for free or re- 
duced-in-price meals until it is proven other- 
wise . . ." It is clear from the above that 
Congress has mandated an application proc- 
ess involving simple self-certification, with 
needy children deemed eligible, and there- 
fore fed, until they are determined to be in- 
eligible. In view of the above it is our po- 
sition that: 

1. In order to ensure district-wide uni- 
formity it should be made clear that the 
School Food Authority, 1.e., the school board, 
should provide this form. Furthermore, we 
recommend that this form should be pro- 
vided along with the letter or notice to par- 
ents required under 245.4(a). 

2. We urge you Mr. Secretary, to prescribe 
the form of a simple affidavit, as permitted 
by the law, which should be nation-wide 
with the beginning of the fall 1970 term. Al- 
though many families might not be eligible 
for free and reduced price meals in some 
states before your new income poverty guide- 
lines are implemented in January 1971, we 
believe it is burdensome to require families 
to register twice within such a short period 
of time. Furthermore, in fulfillment of the 
Congressional intent, we believe you have 
an obligation to discourage local school dis- 
tricts from asking prying and irrelevant 
questions. It has been our experience that 
questions about the source of income, names 
of employers, color television sets in the 
home, etc., often subject poor people to 
harassment and/or reprisals. 

8. 245.5(b) states that “School food au- 
thorities need not require the submission of 
an application from a family when alterna- 
tive methods are available to determine the 
eligibility of a child for a free or reduced 
price lunch.” On the one hand this is good, 
for it could encourage school officials to 
identify as needy certain categories of chil- 
dren, such as welfare recipients, who should 
be automatically fed without waiting for ap- 
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plications from families, However, the “al- 
ternative methods” now used by some school 
districts, e.g. the use of agencies committed 
to restrictive free lunch policies, will defeat 
Congressional intent. USDA must state ex- 
plicitly that only those “alternative meth- 
ods” are acceptable which increase the par- 
ticipation of needy children. 

§ 245.7 Hearing procedure for families. 

245.7(a) The Regulation should clearly 
state that it is the School Food Authority for 
the district, Le. the school board, and not 
“the school food authority of each school” 
which has the obligation to establish the 
hearing procedure. 

The right of the child to be fed pending 
clarification of his eligibility should be clear 
and uniform. The inconsistency between (a) 
and (b) should be eliminated. In view of 
the clear Congressional intent as stated in 
the Managers’ Statement, “such a family 
shall be judged eligible jor free and reduced- 
in-price meals until it is proven otherwise,” 
children of families who have certified them- 
selves as eligible should be fed a free or re- 
duced price meal until a vaild hearing proc- 
ess has determined that they are ineligible. 
$ 210.4(a) State Plan of Child Nutrition 

Operations 

We believe that the requirement for state 
plans holds great promise. USDA has an op- 
portunity to encourage the States to assess 
the nutritional status of children and youth, 
to identify high risk segments of the child 
population, to select target communities and 
to undertake the kinds of projects (research, 
demonstration, professional development 
programs, etc.) which will ensure the imag- 
inative and qualitative implementation of 
PL 91-248. Because most of the States have 
not been engaged in comprehensive long- 
range planning and development in their 
child nutrition programs in the past, they 
are going to need considerable guidance 
from USDA. USDA must specify what com- 
prehensive planning means. As a minimum 
we recommend the addition to 210.4(c) of 
the following which should be included in 
the States’ plans: 

(4) The State’s plan for the use of Non- 
food Assistance funds available under Sec. 
2(s) of Pl 91-248; 

(5) The State’s proposals for use of funds 
available under Sec. 3(3) of the Act for 
nutritional training and education of work- 
ers, cooperators and participants in these 
programs and for necessary surveys, and 
studies of requirements for food service pro- 
grams; 

(6) The State's proposals for use of 1% 
of its apportionment for special develop- 
mental projects, authorized under Sec. 8; 

(7) The State's plan for coordination with 
other public and with private agencies in 
the assessment of the nutritional status of 
children in the state and in the develop- 
ment of effective programs and delivery sys- 
tems for meeting the nutritional needs of 
children. 

We would welcome an opportunity to dis- 
cuss our recommendations with members of 
your staff before the final version of the 
revised regulations are issued. 

Sincerely yours, 

Jean Fairfax, Director, Division of Legal 
Information and Community Service, 
NAACP Legal Defense & Educational 
Pund, 

Edward Anderson, Friends Committee on 
Compliance and Enforcement, Leader- 
ship Conference on Civil Rights, 2027 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20026. 

Charles U. Daly, President, The Chil- 
dren's Foundation, 1026 17th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

James Hamilton, Chairman, Committee 
on Compliance and Enforcement, Lead- 
ership Conference on Civil Rights, 
2027 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20026. 
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Hulbert James, Crusade Against Hunger, 
National Council of Churches, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York, New York. 

Glenn Allison National Association of 
Social Workers, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

Jack Beidler, Committee for Community 
Affairs, 1000 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

James P. Carter, M.D., Departments of 
Pediatrics and Nutrition, School of 
Medicine, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

Eleanor Eaton, Community Relations 
Division, American Friends Service 
Committee, 160 North 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Sarah Herbin, Black Women's Commu- 
nity Development Foundation, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036 

Ceronoria Johnson, National Urban 
League, 425-13th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Barbara D. McGarry, American Parents 
Committee, 20 E Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Arnold Mayer, Amalgamated Meatcutters 
and Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO) 
100 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20001 

John Kramer, National Council on 
Hunger and Malnutrition in the U.S., 
1000 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

David Ackerman, National Council of 
Churches, 110 Maryland Avenue, N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

Richard Warden, Legislative Representa- 
tive, AFL-CIO, 815-16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


FLORIDA SCHOOL SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Tallahassee, Fla. July 31, 1970. 

Mr. HERBERT D. ROREX, 

Director, Child Nutrition Division, Food. and 
and Nutrition Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

Dear Mr. Rorex: As president of the Flor- 
ida School Food Service Association I have 
Just sent the enclosed telegram to Secretary 
Hardin, The school food service personnel of 
the nation are counting on you, as Director 
of the Child Nutrition Division of the Food 
and Nutrition Services, to see that public 
hearings are held to discuss and strengthen 
the proposed regulations. 

You will be concerned, I'm sure, that a 
member of the Budget Bureau of the Florida 
State Department of Administration has pro- 
posed the elimination of the recent 2.75 mil- 
Hon dollar appropriation for feeding needy 
children just enacted by the State Legisla- 
ture, in an effort to help balance the State 
budget. 


RUTH ANN ROBSON. 
E JuLYy 31, 1970. 


Secretary CLIFFORD HARDIN, 
Department of Agriculture: 

The Florida School Food Service Associa- 
tion requests extension of time for comment- 
ing on proposed revision of the regulations 
governing the national school lunch pro- 
gram PL 91-248, and strongly urge that a 
public hearing be called for discussing and 
strengthening the proposed regulations be- 
fore they are issued in final form. We also 
urge that the new regulations clearly and 
specifically prohibit states from reducing or 
withdrawing state appropriations to feed 
needy children because of increased Federal 
assistance for free meals. 


Avcusr 6, 1970. 
Hon. CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SECRETARY HARDIN: AS a group con- 
cerned with the problems of hunger and pov- 
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erty in the United States, we of the Wash- 
ington Research Project were extremely en- 
couraged by the passage of the National 
School Lunch Act of 1970. Unfortunately, the 
proposed revisions to the School Lunch reg- 
ulations released by your Department on 
July 17, 1970, do not carry forth the high 
purpose of Congress in passing that law. By 
ignoring the statutory language and Con- 
gressional intent in several important and 
obvious ways, USDA regulations will drasti- 
cally inhibit the full and effective implemen- 
tation of the School Lunch Program. We urge 
you to redraft: these regulations in order to 
ensure that all needy children will in fact re- 
ceive the benefits of the program. 

We were pleased to learn that on August 
7, 1970 you w1l publish an income poverty 
guideline as required by the Act. It is 1m- 
perative that school districts be informed of 
the guidelines immediately, so that they will 
be able both to comply with the initial re- 
porting requirements on October 1, 1970, and 
to implement the national standards by 
January 1, 1971. In addition, you should urge 
all school districts to voluntarily adopt the 
national standards for use beginning in Sep- 
tember, in order to take advantage of the 
increased amounts of federal support avail- 
able under the 1970 Act. 

In addition, the following sections of the 
proposed revisions require clarification or 
amendment to ensure full compliance with 
the new law: 

Section 245.3—Eligibility Standards for 
Free and Reduced Price Lunches: 

First, the revised regulations will not en- 
sure that every child who cannot afford to 
pay for a lunch will receive one for free or 
at a reduced price. Eligibility criteria con- 
sisting of income level and family size are 
specified; but there is no requirement that 
additional pertinent criteria be applied to 
ensure, as Congress clearly intended, that 
children whose families exceed the poverty 
guideline are still included if they are un- 
able to pay for their lunches, Your depart- 
ment should enumerate certain required ad- 
ditional criteria, such as special medical 
bills, a recent death in the family, or sudden 
loss of earnings; and it should make ab- 
solutely clear that all other additional stand- 
ards adopted must be used to increase par- 
ticipation in the program not, as may occur 
in some places, decrease it. The discretionary 
language contained in your proposed revision 
falls far short of defining the affirmative 
obligation on local school authorties to seek 
out needy children and feed them. 

Second, the regulations should make ex- 
plicit that the eligibility standards are to be 
set by the school district, not each par- 
ticipating school, and that such standards 
are to be uniform throughout the entire 
district. The proposed revision is very con- 
fusing on this point and can be interpreted 
wrongly to allow the standards to vary from 
school to school. 

Section 245.5—Applications for Free and 
Reduced Price Lunches: 

Paragraph (a) of Section 245.5 implies 
that the applicable form from which eligi- 
bility is determined may vary from school 
to school, This too violates the Congressional 
intent that the program have a uniform pro- 
cedure throughout each school district. We 
urge you to establish a uniform national 
application form or, in lieu of this, to limit 
the questions that may be asked on the ap- 
plication form developed by each district. 
To prevent needless intimidation and inva- 
sion of privacy, only four basic questions 
should be permitted: 

(1) The name and address of the head of 
the household; 

(2) The number of people in the house- 
hold; 

(3) The annual income of the family; 

(4) The names, grades, and schools. of 
children in the family. 

Additional questions concerning unusual 
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medical expenses or other extenuating cir- 
cumstances might also be permitted that 
would invite the parent to answer why a 
free lunch should be provided where the 
family is not automatically eligible by virtue 
of the income criteria. 

Provision should also be made for the 
distribution of these forms. We suggest that 
the form be sent to the parents along with 
the letter or notice required by Section 
245.4(a) of the regulations and with an 
assurance that only the information on the 
form will be necessary. The regulations 
should also make explicit that the form need 
not be delivered personally by the applicant; 
in the past such a rule has greatly reduced 
the number of persons able to apply in 
many school districts. 

Section 245.7— Hearing Procedure for Fam- 
ilies: 

Paragraph (a) of this section is ambiguous 
and might very well undercut the worth- 
while procedures established by Section 
245.5. Under the latter provision, the infor- 
mation contained in an application must be 
accepted on its face, and the applicant's 
family must be deemed eligible immediately. 
If the school authorities believe the appli- 
cation. is erroneous, they may investigate 
and challenge the family's right to free or 
reduced price lunches at a full hearing con- 
ducted pursuant to paragraph (b) of Section 
245.7. Pending the hearing the children must 
continue being fed. 

Paragraph (a) implies, however, that 
school officials may in some cases reject. an 
application even though it meets the eligi- 
bility criteria. This ambiguity must be re- 
moved and the provision’s function limited 
to the exceptional case in which a family 
does not qualify under the ordinary criteria 
contained in the application but wishes a 
hearing to establish some Special ground of 
eligibility. (Section 245.4 suffers from this 
same confusion and its language too should 
be improved to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing.) 

We hope that you will give careful consid- 
eration to these comments and the issues 
which they raise. 

Sincerely, 
MARIAN WRIGHT EDELMAN, 
MICHAEL B. TRISTER, 
PATRICIA W. FITZPATRICK. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in the 
interest of a truly effective national 
school lunch program and due to the 
many objections which have been raised 
by myself and others to the proposed 
regulations, I have requested that Secre- 
tary Hardin instruct officials at US. 
Department of Agriculture to hold a 
public hearing on the matter at issue. 

The Congress has in the past year 
taken the first great strides in living up 
to its commitment to end hunger and 
malnutrition in America. One of those 
great strides was in the passage of the 
school lunch bill authored by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) and 
the amendments thereto. At the White 
House Conference on Food, Nutrition, 
and Health held last December, Presi- 
dent Nixon declared that his administra- 
tion had a “target of reaching every 
needy schoolchild with a free or re- 
duced-cost lunch by the end of the 
current fiscal year." If the proposed 
regulations are put into force, the US. 
Department of Agriculture will frustrate 
both the intent of Congress and the goal 
set by the administration itself. I think 
that it would clearly be appropriate, Mr. 
President, for the Department to hold 
a public hearing on the proposed school 
lunch legislation. 
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SENATOR SCOTT’S RECORD ON 
ARMED SERVICES, DEFENSE, AND 
DRAFT LEGISLATION 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, our 
esteemed Minority Leader Senator SCOTT 
of Pennsylvania has long been concerned 
with the vital national issues which face 
all of us as Senators, being active and 
vocal not only on matters from his own 
committees but in matters of national 
security, our common defense, and the 
welfare of the members of our Armed 
Services and their families. 

We may not have agreed on each and 
every vote, and that is how it should be 
in matters that are common to all Ameri- 
cans, but his flexibility, imagination, con- 
cern and balance on these crucial issues 
are evidenced plainly in his voting rec- 
ord compiled over the last 12 years. 

I ask unanimous consent that his rec- 
ord and these issues be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection the Senator’s 
record was ordered to be printed in the 
the RECORD», as follows: 

SENATOR Scort’s RECORD ON ARMED SERVICES, 
DEFENSE, AND DRAFT LEGISLATION 

The preamble of our Constitution states 
that one of the central functions of govern- 
ment is to "provide for the common de- 
fense." History has taught us that a free so- 
ciety at home does not mean very much if 
that society is vulnerable to attack from 
abroad. With that in mind, Senator Hugh 
Scott knows that the United States must 
remain a strong nation. 

There comes a time, however, when the 
defense structure, as do others, becomes 
unresponsive to the demands of economy in 
government. While still recognizing the ne- 
cessity for a strong and viable defense sys- 
tem, Senator Scott knows that there is an 
equal need to reduce unnecessary expendi- 
tures wherever possible, During the recent 
period of shocking exposures of military 
waste, the Senate has re-affirmed its tradi- 
tional Constitutional prerogatives in this 
area. 

The following summary outlines Senator 
Scott's record on national defense issues: 
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S. 781—To establish a temporary Commis- 
sion to consider the feasibility of completely 
voluntary system of enlistments. 

S. 1433—Draft Reform Act—to revise the 
provisions of the Selective Service Act relat- 
ing to priority for induction; provides for a 
random selection system. 

S. 3117—To improve the judicial machin- 
ery of military courts-martial by removing 
defense counsel and jury selection from the 
control of & military commander and to 
create an independent tria] command for 
the purpose of preventing command influ- 
ence. 

Votes 

Voted to proceed with limited deployment 
of the Safeguard anti-ballistic missile sys- 
tem. 

Voted for Schweiker-Scott amendment re- 
quiring Defense Department quarterly re- 
ports on major contracts for development 
&nd procurement of weapons systems, and 
to authorize independent audits of major 
contracts. 

Voted to control the testing of chemical 
&nd biological warfare components. 

Voted to cut military research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation programs by $45.6 
million, 

Voted to require a comprehensive study 
and investigation of costs and effectiveness 
of aircraft carriers. 
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Voted to place a monetary cutoff on mili- 
tary funds used for independent research 
and development by contractors. 

Voted to express the sense of the Senate 
favoring mutual suspension of further de- 
ployment of strategic weapons systems by 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 

Voted to repeal the Gulf of Tonkin Resolu- 
tion. 

Voted to provide that nothing in the 
Cooper-Church amendment shall be deemed 
to impugn the powers of Congress, including 
the power to declare war and to make rules 
and regulations for the Government and 
regulations of the Armed Forces of the 
United States . 

Voted for a study of profits of certain de- 
fense contracts and contracts not subject to 
competitive bidding. 

Voted to place a ceiling on the number 
of active duty armed service personnel, and 
to require that for every man withdrawn 
from Vietnam, ceiling must be reduced by 
one тап. 

Voted to reduce by $25 million, the emer- 
gency fund for research, development, test 
and evaluation programs. 

Voted to support the expressed intention 
of the President that no funds could be 
used to finance the introduction of ground 
combat troops into Laos or Thailand. 

90TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 952—To authorize research and develop- 
ment in the Coast Guard to develop effective 
electronic guidance system for use in navi- 
gation channels. 

S. 1181—To exempt sole surviving son of a 
family in Armed Forces from combat zone 
service. 

S. 2009— To prescribe uniform rules of pro- 
cedures to be followed by the Armed Forces 
in the case of administrative discharge 
boards; to establish a Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral's Corps in the Navy; to create single- 
officer general and special courts martial; to 
establish in each armed force a Court of 
Military Review. 

S. 2260—To provide compensation for 
civilian American citizens and prisoners of 
war captured during the Vietnam conflict. 


Votes 


Voted to provide that while there are in- 
voluntary inductions, they should be only 
when а voluntary system is not reasonably 
attainable because of defense commitments 
beyond resources available and such involun- 
tary inductions should be by a system of 
selection which is fair, Just, and shared gen- 
erally, with frequent and impartial reassess- 
ment by Congress toward replacing it with 
& voluntary induction system. 

Voted to prohibit expenditure of funds for 
deployment of the Sentinel anti-ballistic mis- 
Sile system, until the Secretary of Defense 
certified to Congress the system was prac- 
ticable and its cost could be determined 
with reasonable accuracy. 

Voted to reduce military procurement au- 
thorizations by $661,000. 

Voted to prohibit obligation or expendi- 
ture of funds for construction, procurement, 
or deployment of the Sentinel anti-ballistic 
missile system. 

Voted to strike $387.4 million for deploy- 
ment of the Sentinel anti-ballistic missile 
system. 

Voted to prohibit use of funds appropri- 
ated for defense grants for indirect expenses 
for any research project in excess of 25 per- 
cent of the direct cost of such research. 

89TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 2482—To prohibit obstruction of per- 
formance of duty by Armed Forces, by ob- 
struction of transportation of personnel or 
property thereof. 


S. 3169—To authorize special programs for 
mentally retarded and ill or physically handi- 
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capped spouses and children of members of 
the uniformed services. 
Votes 
Voted to bar funds for vessel procurement 
of construction in foreign shipyards. 
88TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 
8. 2432— To provide for a comprehensive 
study and investigation of the compulsory 
military training system. 
Votes 
Voted to reduce appropriations for defense 
procurement by $474,000. 
87TH CONGRESS 
Votes 
Voted to establish the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency for World Peace 
and Security. 
86TH CONGRESS 
Legíslation 
S. 1059— To provide for education of chil- 
dren of members of the Armed Forces in 
communitites in which public schools are 
closed. 
Votes 
Voted not to increase funds for procure- 
ment of equipment and missiles by the 
Army from $1.45 billion to $1.68 billion. 
Because of Senator Scott's efforts, our Na- 
tion's defense still remains strong and re- 
sponsive to any threat. But his efforts have 
also put the military on notice that exces- 
sive cost over-runs and wasteful. spending 
will no longer be tolerated. 


WRONG CURE FOR INFLATION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am sure 
that all Members of Congress are con- 
cerned about inflation. It is probably our 
most urgent domestic problem. 

Spiraling prices have been working 
hardships on all sectors of our economy— 
those on fixed income have seen their 
purchasing power decline, labor has had 
to seek higher wages to maintain parity 
of income, businessmen have had to raise 
prices to cover higher costs, and the cost 
of Government services has increased. 

In our attempt to control inflation, 
however, we must not lose sight of other 
economic goals. Unemployment is in- 
creasing and expected to go higher. Eco- 
nomic growth has been arrested, giving 
rise to numerous problems. Some of our 
most pressing national priorities are not 
being adequately met. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
this morning's New York Times dealing 
with the President's veto of two major 
appropriation bills yesterday. 

The article examines the veto in view 
of our current economic situation and 
all our national economic goals, It points 
out that no supportable case can be made 
for singling out education, housing, and 
other domestic programs as being the 
cause of inflation, and there is no reason 
why the President cannot cut wasteful 
defense spending to balance increases in 
civilian spending during our transition 
from a war oriented to a peace oriented 
economy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WRONG CURE FOR INFLATION 

President Nixon has vetoed two big Fed- 
eral appropriation bilis for education, hous- 
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ing and other domestic functions on the 
ground that they exceeded his budget request 
by nearly a billion dollars. Mr. Nixon main- 
tained that if he were to sign the bills, he 
would be saying "yes" to & higher cost of 
living, higher interest rates and higher taxes. 

The President's decision to veto these two 
measures must be seen 1n the perspective of 
other actions that his Administration favors. 
It is pressing hard for Senate approval today 
of the ABM, a project of incalculable cost 
and great peril. More broadly, Mr. Nixon in- 
sists that he sees no room for further reduc- 
tions in the $70 billion defense budget. 

In fact, he has suggested that further cuts 
in defense spending will aggravate unemploy- 
ment. Just this week, in signing the unem- 
ployment insurance У, the President 
warned that 800,000 men released from the 
armed forces and defense plants “would have 
to be absorbed into the American work force 
in the private sector and also in some Gov- 
ernment activities.” 

There is no reason why the President can- 
not balance further defense cuts with in- 
creases in civilian spending to ease this tran- 
sition. The economy has unemployed re- 
sources and can use moderate increases in 
total demand. Indeed, this 15 why the Presi- 
dent and his economic advisers have been 
pushing for an easier monetary policy. 

No supportable case can be made for iso- 
lating from all other fiscal and monetary 
policies one billion dollars needed for domes- 
tic programs as the cause of inflation. The 
economic programs of this Administration 
and its sense of national priorities require an 
over-all review—and a strong Congressional 
response. 


THE FBI 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I have 
long been a great admirer of Director 
J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. I regard the FBI as the 
most efficient law enforcement agency in 
the world. The effectiveness of the Bu- 
reau in combating crime and in protect- 
ing national security over the years is 
immeasurable. 

Unfortunately, in recent years, the FBI 
has been made the target of criticism by 
certain militant and radical groups in the 
country, along with just about every 
other symbol of authority and law and 
order. This regrettably is a symptom of 
the times in which we now live. How- 
ever, an overwhelming majority of the 
American people have confidence in the 
FBI and respect its work. Insofar as 
criticism of the FBI is concerned, I hope 
that the Bureau will consider the source 
and go on about its business in keeping 
with the integrity and tradition that 
have characterized its operation for al- 
most a half century. 

The Washington Evening Star of Au- 
gust 11 contains an excellent editorial 
written by the columnist David Law- 
rence on the FBI. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FBI THE TARGET OF SMEAR CAMPAIGN 

(By David Lawrence) 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
perhaps the most effective agency related to 
law enforcement In the world today. It is 
at the same time the victim of more barbs 
of hate and criticism from the. so-called 


“liberal” group than any other part of the 
government, 


A Gallup poll, therefore, which has just 
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been issued is significant. It shows that the 
favorable rating of the FBI by the public 
has declined from 84 percent in December 
1965 to 71 percent today. This can be at- 
tributed largely to the attitude of the 
younger respondents, and is doubtless due to 
the antiwar and youth groups which have 
made the FBI a special target in their criti- 
cisms of the “establishment.” 

As a matter of fact, the FBI carries on 
investigative work where there are vlolations 
of federal law and crimes across state lines. 
It simply gathers information and reports 
findings to the Department of Justice or to 
state or city agencies which might use them. 
Many an important criminal has been caught 
as a result of the data collected by the 
FBI. 

Interestingly enough, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, which does not operate in this 
country but investigates certain American 
interests in foreign countries, is also the 
object of attack and scorn, It has long been 
the custom for some of the people who 
would ignore the law to denounce both the 
FBI and the CIA and to give the impression, 
especially to young people, that these agen- 
cies are possessed of evil motives and are 
engaged in improper practices. 

But all the prosecuting attorneys and of- 
ficers who are familiar with what these two 
agencies do for the federal government in 
collecting data about criminals and their 
activities know that, except for the skill 
of the agents who come up with informa- 
tion that helps to catch and indict many 
& wrongdoer, a lot of guilty persons would 
have escaped punishment. 

The FBI has a considerable influence on 
the police systems of this country and plays 
an important role in the methods of training 
police officers. It collaborates often with state 
and city authorities who seek advice and 
counsel on how to improve law-enforcement 
agencies. 

The change in the Gallup poll ratings from 
1965 to 1970 is not really noteworthy except 
that 1t indicates the continuing effects of 
smear tactics. Many of the younger people 
believe the reports they are hearing about 
the FBI, Even though there is really nothing 
on which to base them. 

The FBI was established in 1908, but it was 
not until it was reorganized and J. Edgar 
Hoover became chief of the bureau that the 
agency began to be a model of efficlent oper- 
ation, The bureau maintains a total absten- 
tion from all political affiliations or entangie- 
ments, and not only follows closely the in- 
structions given by each attorney general but 
carries on a good deal of work on its own 
initiative in order to collect valuable infor- 
mation about crime and subversion in 
America. 

Hoover has been the head of the FBI since 
1924. He rarely gives interviews or makes ap- 
peárances in public. He keeps out of the 
political controversies of the day. But he is 
the object of bitter denunciation by groups 
which have iately been showing defiance of 
law and order in America. 

The FBI gathers information to guide its 
own agents in being at the right place at 
the right time in order to catch criminals 
who are fugitives from justice. It is one of the 
remarkable achievements of the bureau that, 
over the years, some of the most dangerous 
of the criminals may have for a while es- 
caped capture, but in the end found them- 
selves in the hands of the FBI. 

The police departments of states and cities 
have confidence in the FBI, cooperate with 
it and employ its help in ferreting out crim- 
inals, especially those who have fied from 
their jurisdiction. The FBI does not partici- 
pate in any of the decisions as to whether a 
‘case shall be prosecuted or abandoned, but 
leaves such: matters to the attorney general 
or the solicitor general to determine. 

All this is why the FBI has achieved its 
reputation for fairness, efficiency and non- 
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political involvement as an information- 
gathering agency for the federal government. 


REMARKS OF CHIEF JUSTICE 
BURGER 


Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, the Chief 
Justice of the United States addressed 
the American Bar Association’s conven- 
tion in St. Louis on Monday of this week. 
His remarks were, it is hoped, a first step 
toward an annual state of the judiciary 
address to Congress, a highly appropriate 
and necessary addition to our govern- 
mental procedures. 

Chief Justice Burger, in his historic 
address, raised a vivid and persuasive 
alarm over the present status of our Fed- 
eral judicial apparatus and the outlook 
for its future functioning under present 
burdens of increasing litigation, limited 
manpower, and budgetary inadequacies. 

His warnings were combined with nu- 
merous proposals, suggestions and con- 
siderations, which should stimulate con- 
siderable thought and discussion and 
hopefully wil result in meaningful re- 
forms and innovations in the adminis- 
tration of justice in this country. 

Congress was not privileged to hear 
the remarks of the Chief Justice in per- 
son, but they merit our careful attention 
and analysis. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF WARREN E. BURGER 

When President Segal'and the Board of 
Governors of this Association invited me to 
discuss the problems of the federal courts 
with you as leaders of the legal profession, 
my mind turned at once to one of the great 
statements on the problems of the admin- 
istration of justice, That was Dean Roscoe 
Pound's famous speech to this Association 
at your meeting 64 years ago. He said then 
that the work of the courts in the 20th Cen- 
tury could not be carried on with the meth- 
ods and machinery of the 19th Century. If 
you will read Pound’s speech, you will see 
at once that we did not heed his warning, 
and today, in the final third of this century, 
we are still trying to operate the courts with 
fundamentally the same basic methods, pro- 
cedures and machinery he [Pound] said were 
not good enough in 1906. In the supermarket 
age we are like a merchant trying to operate 
a cracker barrel corner grocery store with the 
methods and equipment of 1900. 

I would not be warranted in coming here 
today if I spent our very limited time re- 
minding you what is good about our courts, 
or about the splendid and dedicated judges 
and others, most of whom are overworked 
to make the system function. I wish the pub- 
lic could know what you have accomplished 
first, іп the support of public defender pro- 
grams and now more recently in providing 
free legal services for people long unrep- 
resented in civil matters. My responsibility 
today, however is to say to you frankly— 
even bluntly—what I think is wrong with 
our judicial machinery and what can and 
must be done to correct it in order to make 
the system of justice fulfill its high purpose. 

The changes and improvements we need 
are long overdue. They will call for a very 
great effort and they may cost money; but 
if there are to be higher costs they will still 
be a small fraction, for example, of the 200 
million cost of a C-5A airplane. The entire 
cost of the Federal Judicial System is 128 mil- 
lion dollars. Military aircraft are obviously 
essential In this uncertain world, but surely 
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adequate support for the Judicial Branch is 
also important. 

Wall Street experts recently estimated that 
American citizens and businesses spend more 
than 2 billion dollars a year on private se- 
curity and crime control, Aside from the 
ominous implications of this in a free so- 
clety, just think what 2 billion dollars could 
do for public programs to prevent crime and 
enforce law, That is where such support be- 
longs. 

More money and more judges alone is not 
the real solution. Some of what is wrong is 
due to the failure to apply the techniques of 
modern business to the administration or 
management of the purely mechanical op- 
eration of the courts—of modern record 
keeping, systems planning for handling the 
movement of. cases. Some is also due to anti- 
quated, rigid procedures which not only de- 
lay but often encourage it. 

Iam confident that if additional costs arise 
in the process of making needed changes and 
improvements in the management of the 
Judicial system, Congress will support the 
Courts. But judges must demonstrate the 
needs clearly. Congress is harassed with de- 
mands for more appropriations for more and 
more.new programs, each of which is labeled 
& high priority. We must first show that 
we are making the best possible use of what 
we already have and it is here that improved 
methods and skilied management techniques 
wil count. These will cost relatively little 
in relation to the whole budget. 

You know that in this brief report I can 
do no more than touch highlights and more 
detalled treatment of these problems must 
foliow. I hope we can provoke debate—and 
even controversy—to explore and test what 
I have to say. With increasing urgency every 
one of my distinguished predecessors from 
Chief Justices Taft and Hughes to Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren have pressed these mattters, 
but today I place this burden squarely on 
you, the leaders of the legal profession, in 
common with all judges. If the 144,000 law- 
yers you represent in 1,700 state and local 
bar associations will act promptly, you will 
prevent a grave deterioration in the work of 
the federal courts. And you should remem- 
ber Justice Vanderbilt's warning that these 
tasks are “not for the shortwinded.” 

In the federal courts today the problem 
areas are essentially in large cities. Here we 
find in the judicial system no more than 
a reflection of the complexities created by 
the population shift to large urban centers. 
The problems exist where the action is. 

In Maine, for example, there is only one 
federal District Judge and literally not 
enough for him to do. As a result he has, 
for 15 years or more, accepted assignments 
to go to courts all over the country where 
help was desperately needed. Many judges 
in the less busy districts have done the same. 
It is in the large centers that both civil and 
criminal cases are unreasonably delayed and 
it is there that the weaknesses of our judicial 
machinery show up. 

How did this situation come about in the 
face of numerous additional judgeships 
added by Congress in the past 30 years? 

When we look back, we can see three key 
factors that are important to our discussion: 

First the legal profession—lawyers and 
judges and Congress, with few exceptions— 
did not act on Dean Pound’s warnings to 
bring methods, machinery and personnel up 
to date. 

Second, all the problems he warned about 
have become far more serious by the increase 
in population from 76-million in 1900 to 205 
million in 1970, and with it came the growth 
of great cities and the increase in the volume 
of cases. 

Third, entirely new kinds of cases have 
been added because of new laws passed by 
Congress and decisions of the courts. 
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In this 20th Century, wars, social upheaval, 
and the inventiveness of Man have compli- 
cated individual lives and society. The auto- 
mobile, for example, did more than change 
the courting habits of American youth—it 
paved the continent with concrete and black 
top; it created the most mobile society on 
earth with all its dislocations; it led people 
from rural areas to crowd the unprepared 
cities. That same automobile which altered 
our society also maimed and killed more 
persons than all the wars combined and 
brought into the courts thousands of injury 
and death cases which did not exist in 1900. 
Today automobile cases are the largest single 
category of civil cases in the courts, 

All this ferment of wars, of increased move- 
ment of people, congestion in the cities, and 
social changes produced dislocations and un- 
rest that contributed to an enormous in- 
crease in the rate of crime. 

In a free society such as ours these social 
and economic upheavals tend to wind up 
on the doorsteps of the courts. Some of this 
is because of new laws and decisions and 
some because of a tendency that is unique 
to America to look to the courts to solve all 
problems. From time to time Congress adds 
more judges but the total judicial organiza- 
tion never quite keeps up with the caseload. 
Two recent statutes alone added thousands 
of cases relating to commitment of narcotics 
addicts and the mentally ill. These additions 
came when civil rights cases, voting cases 
and prisoner petitions were expanding by 
the thousands. 

Meanwhile criminal cases, once a stable 
figure in the federal courts, were increasing. 
The records show that in all federal district 
courts it now takes twice as long as it did 
10 years ago to dispose of criminal cases from 
indictment to sentence, 

To illustrate the changes, consider just a 
few figures: From 1940 to 1970: 

Personal injury cases multiplied 5 times; 

Petitions from state prisoners seeking fed- 
eral habeas corpus relief increased from 89 
to over 12,000; 

And during this period Congress increased 
the number of judges by 70%, while the 
total number of cases filed in the federal 
district courts nearly doubled. 

But the increase in volume of cases is not 
by any means the whole story. Experienced 
trial Judges note that the actual trial of a 
criminal case now takes twice as long as it 
did 10 years ago because of the closer 
scrutiny we now demand as to such things as 
confessions, identification witnesses, and evi- 
dence selzed by the police, before depriving 
any person of his freedom. These changes 
represent a deliberate commitment—some by 
judicial decision, and some by legislation— 
to values higher than pure efficlency when 
we are dealing with human liberty. 

The impact of all the new factors—and 
they are many and complex—has been felt 
in both state and federal courts. A few illus- 
trations as to federal courts may help. 

The Criminal Justice Act of 1964 guaran- 
teed a lawyer for criminal defendants—at 
public expense for the indigent—and along 
with 1t appeals at public expense, The Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 authorized liberal release 
before trial without the conventional bail 
bond. Each of these Acts was an improve- 
ment on the existing system, but we can now 
see what was produced by their interaction 
in а period when crime was increasing at a 
startling rate. The impact was most notice- 
able in Washington, D.C., where federal courts 
handle all felony cases. Defendants, whether 
guilty or Innocent, are human: they love 
freedom and hate punishment. With a lawyer 
provided to secure release without the need 
of a conventional bail bond, most persons 
indicted (except in capital cases) are released 
pending trial») We should not be surprised 
that a defendant on bail exerts a heavy pres- 
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sure on his court appointed lawyer to post- 
pone the trial as long as possible so as to 
remain free. These postponements—and 
sometimes there are a dozen or more—con- 
sume the time of Judges and court staffs as 
well as of lawyers. Cases are calendared and 
reset time after time while witnesses and 
jurors spend endless hour just waiting. 

If trials were promptly held and swiftly 
completed, and if appeals were heard with- 
out delay, this would be less a problem, and 
debates over preventive detention would 
probably subside. But these two Acts of Con- 
gress came in a period when other forces in- 
cluding decisions of the courts were making 
trials longer, appeals more frequent and 
retrials commonplace, We should not be 
surprised at delay when more and more de- 
fendants demand their undoubted Consti- 
tutional right to tria] by jury because we 
have provided them with lawyers and other 
needs at public expense; nor should we be 
surprised that most convicted persons seek 
& new trial when the appeal costs them 
nothing and when failure to take the appeal 
will cost them freedom. Being human a de- 
fendant plays out the line which society 
has cast him. Lawyers are competitive ani- 
mals and the American system encourages 
contention and often rewards delay; no law- 
yer wants to be called upon to defend the 
client's charge of incompetence for having 
failed to exploit all the procedural tech- 
niques which we have deliberately made 
avallable. Yet the best defense lawyers know 
that the defendant's best interests may be 
served in many cases by disposing of the 
case on & guilty plea without trial. 

A new category of case was added when 
it was decided that claims of state prisoners 
testing the validity of a state conviction 
were to be measured by federal constitu- 
tional standards. As a result federal district 
courts were obliged to review cover 12,000 
State prisoner petitions last year, as com- 
pared with 89 in 1940. 

There is a solution for the Jarge mass of 
State prisoner cases in federal courts—12,000 
in the current year. If the states will develop 
adequate post conviction procedures for 
their own state prisoners, this problem will 
largely disappear, and eliminate a major 
source of tension and irritation in State- 
Federal relations. 

But there is another factor. It is an ele- 
mentary fact, historically and statistically, 
that the system of courts—the number of 
Judges, prosecutors, and of courtrooms—has 
been based on the premise that approxi- 
mately 90% of all defendants will plead 
guilty leaving only 10%, more or less, to be 
tried. But that premise may no longer be 
& reliable yardstick of our needs, Changes 
in the laws that are part of what we lawyers 
call the “revolution in criminal justice,” 
which began as far back as the 1930's, have 
brought this about. Anyone who questions 
these changes must recognize that until re- 
cently criminal law was the neglected step- 
child of the Law. The consequence of what 
might seem on its face a small percentage 
change in the rate of guilty pleas can be 
tremendous, A reduction from 90% to 80% 
in guilty pleas requires the assignment of 
twice the judicial manpower and facilities— 
judges, court reporters, bailiffs, clerks, jurors 
and courtrooms. A reduction to 70% trebles 
this demand. 

This was graphically illustrated in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where the guilty plea rate 
dropped to 65%. In 1940 3 or 4 judges were 
able to handle all serious criminal cases. By 
1968 12 judges out of 15 in active service 
were assigned to the criminal calendar and 
could barely keep up. Fortunately few other 
federal districts experienced such a drastic 
change, but to have this occur in the na- 
tional Capital, which ought to be a model, 
was little short of disaster. : 
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There is a widespread public complaint 
reflected in the news media, in editorials and 
letters to the editor, that the present system 
of criminal justice does not deter criminal 
conduct. That 1s correct, so far as the crimes 
which trouble most Americans today. What- 
ever deterrent effect may have existed in the 
past has now virtually vanished as to such 
crimes. 

If ever the law is to have genuine deterrent 
efféct on the criminal conduct giving us im- 
mediate concern, we must make some drastic 
changes. The most simple and most obvious 
remedy is to give the courts the manpower 
and tools—including the prosecutors and de- 
fense lawyers—to try criminal cases within 
60 days after indictment and let us see what 
happens. I predict it would sharply reduce 
the crime rate. 

Efficiency must never be the controlling 
test of criminal justice but the work of the 
courts can be efficlent without jeopardizing 
basic safeguards. Indeed the delays in trials 
are often one of the gravest threats to indi- 
vidual rights. Both the accused and the pub- 
lic are entitled to a prompt trial. 

The addition of 61 new federal district 
judgeships by Congress within recent weeks 
is the result of efforts which began 5 years 
ago. Since it takes time to fill these impor- 
tant positions and new judges do not reach 
peak efficlency at once, their full impact 
will not be felt for a long time. We see there- 
fore that the additional judges, needed in 
1965, were not authorized until 1970. We 
cannot solve our problems by meeting needs 
5 or more years after they arise. The time to 
plan for 1975 and 1980 needs is now, and I 
hope this can be accomplished, not simply 
by adding more judges, but by the more 
efficient use of judicial manpower and greater 
productivity through improved methods, 


machinery, management and trained ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

Meanwhile, not a week passes without 
speeches in Congress and elsewhere and edi- 


torials demanding new laws—to control pol- 
lution, for example, and new laws allowing 
class actions by consumers to protect the 
public from greedy and unscrupulous pro- 
ducers and sellers. No one can quarrel with 
the needs, nor can we forget that large num- 
bers of people have been without the pro- 
tection which only lawyers and courts can 
give. 

The difficulty lies in our tendency to meet 
new and legitimate demands with new laws 
which are passed without adequate con- 
sideration of the consequences in terms of 
caseloads, This is dramatically illustrated in 
the current budget of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. Congress has granted that pro- 
gram 58 million dollars for legal services. 
That 58 million is a sound commitment to 
an underprotected segment of our people 
whose rights have suffered because they 
could not afford a lawyer. Few things rankle 
in the human breast like a sense of injustice. 
Whether the problem is large or small in the 
abstract it is very large to the person afflicted. 
We should applaud Congress for taking that 
step. But cases cannot always be settled by 
lawyers and the burden thus falls on the 
courts. This allowance for Office of Equal 
Opportunity legal services is almost half of 
what is allowed for the operation of all the 
courts in the federal system. Here again we 
have an example of a sound program devel- 
Oped without adequate planning for its im- 
pact on the courts. 

What this all adds up to is that for at least 
50 years the federal court system has experi- 
enced the combination of steadily increasing 
burdens while suffering deferred mainte- 
nance of the total judicial machinery—and 
added to that, much of the machinery has 
long been obsolete. The foresight of Congress 
in creating the Federal Judicial Center for 
research and study of court problems 2 years 
ago is one of the few bright spots in the past 
30 years. 
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Now we must make a choice of priorities. 
When we want to dance we must provide the 
musicians and the public may well be called 
upon to pay something more for the federal 
judicial system to increase its productivity. 
But neither costs nor the number of judges 
can be held down if the caseload is steadily 
enlarged. 

To prepare for this report to you, I asked 
every federal judge for suggestions. The hun- 
dreds of replies reflected a note of frustration 
and even anguish at the daily management 
and administrative burdens that drained 
time and energy from their primary duty to 
dispose of cases. That was the common de- 
nominator and the common complaint. Fed- 
eral judges are today in somewhat the posi- 
tion of members of Congress a generation 
ago, before the Reorganization Act which 
gave adequate staffs to the Members and to 
the important committee work of the Con- 
gress. 

The business of litigation is highly com- 
plex. To assemble all the necessary individ- 
uals is not as simple as TV shows depict. It 
actually involves the very difficult task of 
bringing together a judge, 25 or more prospec- 
tive jurors, lawyers, witnesses, court re- 
porters, bailiffs and others, at the same place 
at the same time without lost motion. The 
absence or tardiness of a single person will 
delay the entire process and waste untold 
time. Countless citizens serving as jurors 
have been irritated with the inefficiencies of 
the courts because they find themselves 
watching TV in the Jurors’ Lounge rather 
than hearing cases in court. 

Modern court management calls for care- 
ful planning, and definite systems and or- 
ganization with supervision by trained ad- 
ministrator-managers. We have at least 58 
Astronauts capable of flying to the moon, 
but not that many authentic court adminis- 
trators to serve all the courts in the state 
and federal systems. The federal courts need 
immediately a court executive or adminis- 
trator for each of the 11 circuits and for 
every busy federal trial court with more than 
6 or 7 judges. We need them to serve as the 
“traffic managers,” in a sense as hospitals 
have used administrators for 40 years to re- 
lieve doctors and nurses of management 
duties. We are almost half a century behind 
the medical profession in this respect. 

In basic principles, it is indeed essential 
that we maintain our links with the past 
and build carefully on those foundations 
because they are a result of thousands of 
years of human experience and the evolu- 
tion of the law. There is great value in 
stability, predictability and continuity. But 
the procedures of the law ought to respond 
more swiftly—as hospitals and doctors, 
farmers and food distributors have changed 
their methods. Yet the major procedural 
change of this Century was the development 
of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure -a 
generation ago. Except for those Rules, 
Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, Alexander 
Hamilton of New York and John Adams of 
Massachusetts would need only a quick brief- 
ing on modern pleading and the pre-trial 
procedures in order to step into a federal 
court today and do very well indeed. We see, 
therefore, that the judicial processes for 
resolving cases and controversies haye re- 
mained essentially static for 200 years. This 
is not necessarily bad, but when courts are 
not able to keep up with their work it sug- 
gests the need for a hard new look at our 
procedures. 

If the picture I have been painting seems 
melancholy, I must in fairness touch on a 
few brighter sides—but sadly there are only 
a few. 

In recent years the ferment stimulated 
by Roscoe Pound, Vanderbilt of New Jersey, 
Parker of North .Carolina—to name, only 
three now gone—has brought on widespread 
growth of Judicial Seminars, Institutes and 
Study Centers that have contributed much. 
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We owe a great debt to my colleague, Justice 
Tom Clark, who has worked tirelessly on 
improvements in state and federal courts. 

Perhaps one of the most significant devel- 
opments in a generation is the creation this 
year—under the leadership of this Associa- 
tion—of the Institute for Court Manage- 
ment at the University of Denver. Here for 
the first time is a place where court admin- 
istrators can be trained just as hospital ad- 
ministrators have long been trained in 
schools of business administration. 

Sadly even these bright spots emphasize 
how painfully slow we are to supply what 
courts need. The price we are now paying 
and will pay is partly because judges have 
been too timid and the bar has been too 
apathetic to make clear to the public and 
the Congress the needs of the courts. Apathy, 
more than opposition, has been the enemy, 
but I believe the days of apathy are past. 

As to the future I can do no more than 
emphasize that the federal court system 
is for a limited purpose and lawyers, the 
Congress and the public must examine care- 
fully each demand they make on that system. 
People speak glibly of putting all the prob- 
lems of pollution, of crowded cities, of con- 
sumer class actions and others in the fed- 
eral courts. We should look more to state 
courts famillar with local conditions and 
local problems, 

Let me list some major steps for the fu- 
ture—steps to begin at once: 

1. The friction in relations between state 
and federal courts presents serious problems 
in both the review of state prisoner petitions 
and other cases. I strongly urge that in each 
state there be created a State-Federal Ju- 
dicial Council to maintain continuing com- 
munication on all joint problems.Such a body 
could properly include a member of the high- 
est state court, the chief judges of the larger 
state trial courts and the chief judges of the 
federal district courts. In some states such 
bodies have already been created on an in- 
formal basis. 

2. State and federal judges should con- 
tinue their cooperation with the appropriate 
Committees of the American Bar Association 
to establish standards of conduct of lawyers 
and judges that will uphold public con- 
fidence in the integrity of the system we 
serve. 

3. We should urgently consider a recom- 
mendation to Congress to create a Judiciary 
Council consisting of perhaps 6 members, 
one-third appointed by each of the three 
branches of government, to act as a coordi- 
nating body whose function ft would be to 
report to the Congress, the President and the 
Judicial Conference on a wide range of mat- 
ters affecting the judicial branch. This Coun- 
cil could (a) report to Congress the impact 
of proposed legislation likely to enlarge fed- 
eral jurisdiction; (b) analyze and report to 
‘Congress on studies made by the Judicial 
Conference and the Federal Judicial Center 
as to increase or decrease in case loads of 
particular federal districts; (c) study exist- 
ing jurisdiction of federal courts with special 
attention to proper allocation of judicial 
functions as between state and federal 
courts; (d) develop and submit to Congress 
& proposal for creating temporary judgeships 
to meet urgent needs as they arise. (Some 
state legislatures authorize such appoint- 
ments based on a formula of population and 
caseloads in order to adjust promptly to 
population changes in rapidly developing 
areas.); (e) study whether there is a present 
need for three-judge District (trial) Courts 
and whether there is a present need for fed- 
eral courts to try automobile collision cases 
simply because of the coincidence that one 
driver, for example, lives in Kansas City, 
Kansas, and the other in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

4. The entire structure of the administra- 
tion of bankruptcy and receivership matters 
should be studied to evaluate whether they 
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could be more efficiently administered in 
some other way. (Pending studies on this 
problem should be pressed to conclusion.) 

5. Over the years various statutes and de- 
cisions of courts have altered many aspects 
of criminal procedure. Meanwhile some of 
the states have experimented with innova- 
tions and have developed new procedures to 
improve justice. Since Congress is now con- 
sidering an entirely new federal criminal code 
we should soon undertake a comprehensive 
re-examination of the structure of criminal 
procedure to establish adequate guidelines 
reflecting adjustment both to the new code 
and judicial holdings. 

6. The system of criminal] justice must be 
viewed as a process embracing every phase 
from crime prevention through the correc- 
tional system. We can no longer limit our 
responsibility to providing defense services 
for the judicial process, yet continue to be 
miserly with the needs of correctional in- 
stitutions and probation and parole 
services. 

т. The whole process of appeals must be 
re-examined. It is cumbersome and costly 
and it encourages delay. Some courts, notably 
the overworked 5th Circuit, have developed 
procedures to screen out frivolous appeals. 
Finality at some point is indispensable to 
any rational—and workable—judicial system. 

8. We made a wise choice in guaranteeing 
& lawyer in every serious criminal case but 
we must now make certain that lawyers are 
adequately trained so that the representation 
is on a high professional basis. It is profes- 
sional representation we promise to give— 
nothing more—and within accepted stand- 
ards of conduct. This Association has now 
provided lawyers for the first time with com- 
prehensive and authoritative standards and 
it is now up to the courts and the Bar to 
make sure they are followed. 

I have necessarily left some subjects un- 
touched and others undeveloped but I hope 
I have imparted a sense of urgency on the 
problems and needs of the courts. I hope 
also I have made my point that it is not 
simply a matter of more judges but primarily 
better management, better methods and 
trained administrative personnel. 

A sense of confidence in the courts is es- 
sential to maintain the fabric of ordered 
liberty for a free people. Three things could 
destroy that confidence and do incalculable 
damage to society. 

One is that people come to believe that in- 
efficiency and delay will drain even a just 
judgment of its value. 

One is that people who have long been 
exploited come to believe that courts cannot 
vindicate their legal rights from fraud and 
over-reaching in the smaller transactions of 
dally life. 

One is that people come to believe that the 
Law—in the larger sense—cannot fulfill its 
primary function to protect them and their 
families in their homes and on the public 
streets. 

I have great confidence in our basic system 
and its foundations, in the dedicated judges 
and others in the judicial system, and in the 
lawyers of America. Continuity with change 
is the genius of the American system and 
both are essential to fulfill the promise of 
equal justice under law. 

I ask your help to see to it that this is 
done. 


WHERE IS THE GENEVA 
PROTOCOL? 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, 8 months 
ago I was among the many Senators who 
lauded the President for his decision. to 
seek Senate ratification of the 1925 
Geneva protocol banning first use of 
chemical and biological weapons. 
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As of this date the President has not 
seen fit to forward the protocol to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for its 
consideration. I am sure the President 
is aware of the many measures which 
the Senate must act upon in the closing 
days of this session. If the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee is to be able to give 
adequate consideration to this excellent 
treaty I do not believe the presentation 
of the treaty to the Congress can be de- 
layed any longer. Any further delay in 
the presentation of the Geneva protocol, 
which has been ratified by 84 nations, 
will cause, I fear, an extreme embarrass- 
ment for the United States in interna- 
tional affairs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial on this subject, 
published in the New York Times of 
July 24, 1970, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

EMBARRASSING INACTION 

President Nixon earned considerable do- 
mestic and foreign applause last November 
when he announced his decision to seek 
Senate ratification of the Geneva protocol 
banning first use of chemical and biological 
weapons, The failure of the United States 
to endorse the 1925 treaty, which Ameri- 
cans helped draft, has been an international 
disgrace for 45 years. 

But eight months after Mr. Nixon made 
his promise, the White House still has not 
sent the protocol to the Senate for action. 
The apparent reason for this unconscionable 
delay is the Administration's reluctance to 
forgo the use of tear gas and herbicides. 

When the President made his original an- 
nouncement, White House aides contended 
that the protocol did not cover these agents, 
which have been widely used by United 
States forces in Indochina. But a majority 
of the 84 nations that have already ratified 
the agreement believe tear gas and herbi- 
cides are included. So do 80 members of the 
United Nations General Assembly who so 
voted last December. 

By failing to seek speedy Senate approval 
of the Geneva protocol without exceptions, 
the Nixon Administration 1s defying clearly 
expressed world opinion and, according to 
Ambassador Charles W. Yost, 1s creating pro- 
found embarrassment for its delegation at 
the United Nations. The United States Gov- 
ernment's inaction on the protocol fosters 
the impression that 1t intends to continue to 
utilize methods of warfare in Indochina that 
have been widely condemned at home and 
abroad and which should have been aban- 
doned long ago by a nation that prides itself 
on its adherence to humane standards of 
conduct, 

This failure to make good on a Presidential 
pledge is especially shocking on the part of 
&n Administration that has repeatedly em- 
phasized the importance of maintaining the 
credibility of American promises abroad. 


TRIBUTE BY SENATOR McCARTHY 
TO DAN AND DORIS FLEESON 
KIMBALL 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCanTHY) delivered a sensitive 
and moving tribute to Dan and Doris 
Fleeson Kimball on August 3 at the Navy 
Chapel. 

Dan and Doris Kimball were friends 
of many Members of this body, who I 
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am sure will appreciate the remarks of 
Senator MCCARTHY. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator's remarks be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EULOGY OF DAN KIMBALL AND Doris FLEESON 
LL 


(By SENATOR EUGENE J. MCCARTHY) 


In medieval times, the carvings on many 
doors carried these words in consideration 
of life and death: “I wonder why I am of 
such good cheer." 

While considering the lives of Dan Kimball 
and Doris Fleeson and their deaths, we might 
ask the same question and respond affirma- 
tively that we can be of some good cheer. 

To speak here today and to speak well is 
not a very serious challenge. One need make 
no apologies for their lives, One need not 
speak with reservation. The only challenge 
is to present the integrity and the purity 
and the kind of absoluteness that marked 
the lives of these two people. 

Dan Kimball was an American, made by 
America, and contributing to the making of 
America. A man of great optimism, he looked 
upon this world which God had made and 
found it good. He looked upon business and 
industry as & genuine profession, carrying 
with it personal privileges but also deep 
social obligations. 

He served his country's needs in peace and 
also its needs in time of war. And in more 
recent years, carrying that same sense of 
obligation and of profession опе step 
farther—an example I hope will be followed 
by many—he saw the special needs of this 
country: the needs of its poor and of its 
denied. He was among the first and the most 
effective of those who said we must take busi- 
ness and industry to the people. His project 
in Watts, I believe, will become a model for 
this nation. He did not stop with concern for 
domestic needs, but in another great and 
forward-looking commitment his last great 
effort was that of establishing a technical 
university to meet the needs of the people 
of Morocco, This is the public and private 
record of Dan Kimball. 

Doris Fleeson looked upon this same world 
and found it good but also judged that it 
could be made much better. And so she 
considered her calling in journalism to tell 
this world what was wrong with it and 
who was wrong and to suggest in terms that 
no one could misunderstand what she 
thought ought to be done. 

She was the master of her profession. She 
knew the craft of writing but she did not 
stop short at that mastery but studied what 
it meant to be a reporter, spurning the back- 
ground briefing, refusing to accept any special 
consideration because of her special talents or 
because she was a woman. Respect for the 
integrity of her craft and her profession 
marked her entire life. 

These are the records of two persons, sep- 
arate and in different fields, each deserving 
tribute and praise. 

There was another aspect of their lives-— 
that of their marriage and of their life to- 
gether. This living together was not a simple 
addition of two lives. It was not an arith- 
metic mátter of one plus one. A very special 
condition, almost a new kind of person, 
emerged from their marriage. They did not 
manifest toward each other just compassion 
and respect—something more than that, a 
love of a deeper kind that can best be de- 
Scribed as reverence. And I can think of no 
words that come closer to describing that 
relationship than three or four lines from a 
poem by William Butler Yeats. In one of his 
poems he wrote of the relationship of a man 
and a woman as being perfected in these man- 
ifestations: 
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"the hourly kindness, the day's common 
speech 

the habitual content of each with each 

when neither soul nor body has been 
crossed." 


Those of us who knew either of these two 
persons separately have been 1n a special way 
favored. Those of us who knew both of them, 
although separately, have been in a special 
way doubly favored. Those of us who knew 
them together have been most singularly 
blessed. 

A theologian in & recently written text 
raised these two questions. ''We do not know," 
he said, “whither we go or why we are here." 
The question of.whither we go or whither 
they go or where they go is still unanswered, 
but I think that all of us here know what 
they did know, which is why they were here. 


ADDRESS BY ADM. BEN MOREELL 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, a distin- 
guished former military engineer re- 
cently addressed the Society of Military 
Engineers at Fort Myer, Va. 

Adm. Ben Moreell is perhaps best 
known as “King Bee of the Seabees,” for 
his role in organizing and directing the 
famous fighting construction branch of 
the Navy during World War II. His naval 
career spanned two wars and 31 years. 
Following his retirement from the Navy 
in 1946, he became associated with the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp, and 
since retirement from that career, he has 
maintained an active interest in world 
and human affairs. 

He shared several observations on the 
past half century of engineering with his 
fellow military engineers at their so- 
ciety's 50th annual meeting on May 15. 
He spoke of engineering in the broadest 
sense, and of engineers in terms which 
encompass their total role in building 
and directing society. His ideas are fresh 
and stimulating, and I believe they merit 
the thoughtful attention of the Members 
of this body. 

Iask unanimous consent that Admiral 
Moreell’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
тетү YEARS oF ENGINEERING BY ADM. BEN 

MoREELL, CEC, USN (RETIRED) 

In 1844 the United States Commissioner 
of Patents declared that our economy was 
"substantialy mature" and predicted “the 
arrival of that period when human improve- 
ment must end." 

Forty-two years later, in 1886, Carroll D. 
Wright, the first U.S. Commissioner of La- 
bor, stated, "Industry has been enormously 
developed, cities have been transformed, dis- 
ances covered, and & new set of economic 
tools has been given in profusion to rich 
countries and, in a more reasonable amount, 
to poorer ones. What is strictly necessary has 
been done. There may be room for further 
intensive but not extensive development of 
industry in the present area of civilization." 

In 1933, forty-seven years later, President 
Roosevelt said: “We have enough factories 
to supply all our domestic needs, and more, 
if they are used. With these factories we can 
now make more shoes, more textiles, more 
steel, more radios, more automobiles, more 
of almost everything that we can use... 
Our industrial plant is built .. . Our task 
now... is not producing more goods... 
it is the soberer, less dramatic business of 
administering resources and plants already 
in hand.” 
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Thus spoke the cultists of the “mature 
economy,” with firm conviction and, as 
proved by later events, with maximum error. 
Even as recently as 37 years ago, it appears 
that our government officials were not aware 
that man's wants are insatiable. Man has 
certain basic needs, but once these are taken 
care of men seek the things of culture— 
goods of the mind and spirit, and the leisure 
to enjoy them. And when men are free to 
exercise their ingenuity and skills, they find 
ways to produce fantastic luxuries which 
soon become commonplace necessities. Those 
prophets of economic stagnation I have 
quoted were convinced that our sole problem 
was to devise equitable methods of “dividing 
up the pie" already on hand. They were 
wrong. The mainspring of our economic 
progress consists in making an ever larger 
pie by expanding the scope and variety of 
our technological, social and economic re- 
sources. 


THE MAKING OF THE NEW DEAL 


It is pertinent to note an important differ- 
ence between the statement of Commis- 
Sioner Wright in 1886 and that of President 
Roosevelt in 1933. The former was offered as 
&n opinion for public consideration, to be 
acted upon as individual judgments might 
dictate; the latter was derived from the Pres- 
ident's conclusion that “in our generation a 
new idea has come to dominate thought 
about government—the idea that the re- 
sources of the Nation can be made to produce 
a far higher standard of living for the 
masses if only government is intelligent and 
energetic in giving the right direction to eco- 
nomic life.” 

Here we have the key to the “New Deal” 
and to the several “deals” which have. fol- 
lowed. To the erroneous doctrine of “eco- 
nomic maturity” is joined the coercive policy 
of “government intervention.” 

All the power and prestige of the Execu- 
tive Branch and, so far as the President 
could influence them, of the Legislative and 
Judicial Branches, would be directed toward 
maximizing consumption as opposed to in- 
creasing production; encouraging widespread 
distribution as against capital formation; 
promoting dependence on government guar- 
anteed security as against freedom of com- 
petitive enterprise. 

OUR HERITAGE AND ITS FRUITION 

My subject is “Fifty Years of Engineering.” 
This might imply that one can draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between engineering de- 
velopments prior to 1920 and those which 
came later. This is an impossible task. For all 
human progress is founded on the cumulative 
achievements of countless toilers who, over 
the ages, have contributed to the vast store 
of knowledge from which we engineers draw 
our intellectual inspiration and our techno- 
logical sustenance. Were it not for the labors 
of those predecessors, our progress to date 
in science and technology, as well as in many 
other areas, would have been impossible. 
Starting with the invention of the wheel 
about 4500 years ago and proceeding through 
the long ages to our present era of sophisti- 
cated technology, the record of material 
progress constitutes an accounting of our 
debts to our scientific and technological 
forebears. 

I freely concede that during the period 
from 1920 to 1970 the cumulative efforts of 
our professional ancestry have come to 
fruition in far greater profusion than during 
all of prior recorded history. Nor would I de- 
tract from the great credit due our contem- 
poraries and those of the preceding genera- 
tion for their magnificent contribution to 
this achlevement. We are fully justifled in 
pointing with pride to such developments 
during the past half-century as the har- 
nessing of the atom; jet propulsion; greatly 
improved communication by means of tele- 
phones, satellites, radio, television, laser 
beams and others; computer science and elec- 
tronic data processing; space exploration; 
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oceanography; transportation by air, land 
and water; development of new materials 
and revolutionary improvements of old ones; 
missiles and rockets; advanced techniques in 
the design, construction, operation and 
maintenance of engineering structures; and 
vastly improved management procedures 
which make possible the effective applica- 
tions of these and many other developments. 

This has been an epoch of brilliant- ad- 
vances in science and technology. And just 
as we cannot draw a sharp line to mark its 
beginning in 1920, so should we not assume 
that it will end in 1970. 


THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


But we must be aware of certain hazards 
which accompany this progress and which 
seem to be multiplying. 

Our American productive machine is highly 
mechanized. This is true not only of the 
business and industrial sector but also of 
our agricultural production. This system 
provides livelihoods for 205 millions of our 
own people and helps support and protect 
much of the rest of the world. 

How does one account for this nation's 
amazing capacity to produce? Our people are 
no more talented than those of the countries 
whence they came. Our country is no more 
favored with natural advantages than many 
others. Furthermore, our resources lay for 
centuries relatively unused, supporting fewer 
than a million inhabitants. Now, our six 
per cent of the world’s people produce about 
fifty per cent of the world’s goods. 

Wherein do we differ from others? The 
Significant difference is that there was estab- 
lished here a governmental system whose 
mechanisms were designed to minimize co- 
ercive force and release the creative ener- 
gies of individuals. 

The fundamental of fundamentals of the 
plan for living in these United States, which 
has become known as the American Way of 
Life, was an economically independent 
citizenry supporting and controlling a 
government so limited and confined by a 
written Constitution that the age-old 
political trick of controlling people’s lives 
under the guise of a concern for their wel- 
fare could never be pulled in America. There 
was to be a new order of things in which 
men should be free. But this reckoning fail- 
ed to take into account some of the loop- 
holes in that Constitution and the ingenuity 
of demagogues in taking advantage of them. 

The resulting erosion of freedom of choice 
and productivity can be shown by a few 
brief statistics. 

If I had the power to appropriate 100% 
of the products of your labor—returning to 
you the minimum deemed n to sus- 
tain your life and productivity—you would 
be my slave, Slavery is the condition of any 
man forced to work on another's terms, 

How close to this condition have we 
come—with millions of Americans forced to 
join a union before they can hold a job, other 
millions affected by partisan legislation 
dictating the terms on which they may work, 
all of us turning over to government an 
increasing portion of our earnings? 


TRIBUTE EXACTED BY GOVERNMENT 


This Nation was founded on the principle 
of a limited government. And judging from 
the costs of government, it operated that 
way throughout all of its earlier history. But 
progressively more and more of the people's 
incomes have been taxed away by govern- 
ment, especially over the past several dec- 
ades. This reduces the area over which the 
individual can exercise his freedom of choice 
to spend his income as he pleases. An in- 
creasing percentage is spent as officialdom 
dictates. 

Prior to the Civil War the federal govern- 
ment took between) 1 and 2 cents from each 
dollar of personal income; all levels of gov- 
ernment took less than 5 cents. 

From the Civil War to World War I the 
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government took about 9 cents, consistently. 
During the twenties it took about 13 cents. 

In 1930 began the first sizable peacetime 
increase in our history which ran the figure 
up to about 25 cents—double the level of 
the twenties, triple the 1870-1916 level and 
five times the level that prevailed prior to 
the Civil War. 

By 1946 the figure had increased to 31 
cents; in 1965 it was calculated at 41 cents; 
and recent studies have placed the figure at 
42 cents. This means that the “average” in- 
dividual citizen has lost freedom of choice 
in the spending of almost half of his in- 
come. 

The growth of annual per capita taxation 
by the federal government runs a parallel 
course. The Tax Foundation has published 
these figures: 


For 1970 the Statistical Abstract estimates 
that the annual per capita federal tax will 
be approximately $1,000. 

The opposite of freedom is slayery; and 
everyone declares in favor of freedom. But 
“What is essential to the idea of a slave?" 
asked Herbert Spencer in his great book Man 
vs. The State. He goes on to answer his own 
question: “We primarily think of him [the 
slave] as one who is owned by another. To be 
more than nominal, however, the ownership 
must be shown by control of the slave's ac- 
tions—a control which is habitually for the 
benefit of the controller. That which funda- 
mentally distinguishes the slave is that he 
labors under coercion to satisfy another's de- 
sires. . . . The essential question is—how 
much is he compelled to labor for other ben- 
efit than his own and how much can he labor 
for his own benefit?" 

When our country was young its citi- 
zens worked for their own benefit. Now that 
the tax take on the average is 42 cents out 
of every dollar earned, the "average" citi- 
zen works only 58% of the time for his own 
benefit. And the trend of the figures I have 
quoted is clearly upward. 

Today the greatest threat to personal lib- 
erty everywhere arises, not from aggressions 
by other nations, but from encroachments by 
governments upon the rights of their own 
citizens. If, overnight, all governments were 
compelled by some higher power to confine 
their activities solely to the protection of the 
lives, limbs, liberties and honestly acquired 
property of their own citizens the world 
would enter upon an era of peace, produc- 
tivity and spiritual and material prosperity. 
It is when those who control governments 
induce their citizens to support ambitious 
Schemes for extension of their power on the 
international scene that controversy and 
wars result. It is clear that to avoid such dis- 
asters the constitutional limitations on the 
powers of government must be strictly en- 
forced by the weight of an informed public 
opinion. 


THE ENGINEER'S RESPONSIBILITY 


The great conflict of our day is between 
coercion of the individual and suppression 
of his creative energies by his own govern- 
ment on the one hand, as opposed to freedom 
of the individual, acting voluntarily in 
Obedience to the restrictions of God's moral 
code, on the other. 

In this conflict engineers have a unique 
responsibility because their education, train- 
ing and experience teaches them the import- 
ance of fixed principles and immutable laws 
and the dangers which fiow from ignoring 
or disobeying them. For example, the en- 
gineer knows that in electricity he is deal- 
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ing with a powerful force which operates ac- 
cording to certain laws. It is his duty to know 
those laws. He knows that electricity, uncon- 
trolled, can destroy and kill. But when con- 
trolled and directed in conformity with the 
laws of nature it can be a powerful servant 
to mankind. 

The engineer is, therefore, especially qual- 
ified to understand and to help others under- 
stand the great fundamental truth which is 
being ignored in human affairs today; that 
there are similar fixed and unchanging prin- 
ciples governing human nature and human 
relations in life on this planet. The forces 
of human nature, like those of the physical 
world, may be constructive, creative and so 
directed that they will help build a better 
life for all; or they can be destructive and 
disintegrating, even to the extent of de- 
stroying the physical as well as the spiritual 
structure of a great civilization. 

Jose Ortega y Gasset, the great contempo- 
тагу Spanish philosopher, has pointed up 
the peril of ignoring the great moral and 
spiritual laws of which I speak. He said: 

“I wish it would dawn upon engineers that 
in order to be an engineer, it is not enough to 
be an engineer. While they are minding their 
own business, history may be pulling the 
ground from under their feet. 

“People believe modern technology more 
firmly established in history than all previous 
technologies because of its scientific foun- 
dations. But this alleged security is illusory. 

“Indeed, it is just this feeling of security 
which is endangering western civilization. 
The belief in progress, the conviction that on 
this level of history a major setback can no 
longer happen, and the world will go the full 
length of prosperity, has loosened the rivets 
of human caution and flung open the gates 
for a new invasion of barbarism.” (Toward 
a Philosophy of History, pp. 103-105). 

Ortega has thus described the issue dra- 
matically. We are too sure of ourselves, too 
complacent in a time of great danger. We 
place too much reliance on our technical 
skill, our command of natural physical 
forces and energy, and our matchless ability 
to produce. Intoxicated with pride in our 
achievements, immersed in the interesting 
problems still unsolved, we have left un- 
guarded the gates through which are pouring 
those destructive hordes and forces of that 
“new invasion of barbarism” to which Ortega 
refers. 

The laws, the fixed and basic principles 
governing the deyelopment of the individual 
and his society are as old as civilization. In- 
deed, some of those principles had to be 
discovered and practiced before man could 
start on his long journey from his status 
as a predatory animal toward the still far 
distant goal of human perfection. Those un- 
changing spiritual and mora] precepts, de- 
signed by the Creator, discovered by inspired 
prophets of mankind, stated and restated for 
man’s guidance through the ages, include 
the fixed moral absolutes of the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Golden Rule. These, in turn, require that 
if a man wishes to be free to use his faculties 
as he may choose he must accept personal 
moral responsibility for the manner in which 
he uses them. 

The creative urge, implanted by God in 
all normal human beings, thrives under lib- 
erty. But liberty is possible only when in- 
dividuals are self-reliant and conduct them- 
selves toward each other in a climate of 
mutual respect and encouragement of those 
human qualities and forces which stimulate 
growth and maximum individual develop- 
ment. Dr. Felix Morley, noted political econ- 
omist and author, states the case concisely 
in his book, “The Power in the People.” He 
wrote: 

“When the American people have been 
self-reliant, mutually helpful and consider- 


ate, determined in their mistrust of political 
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authority, this nation has been ‘in form;' 
its tradition alive, its contribution to civil- 
ization outstanding." 

TO PERPETUATE OUR MATERIAL BLESSINGS 

It 1s clear from the foregoing that the 
material blessings we Americans have been 
enjoying are not self-perpetuating. They are 
premised on certain spiritual and cultural 
values which this generation did not create, 
which it inherited and, as the record clearly 
shows, which it is losing. We are living off 
our capital. That is the quickest way to go 
bankrupt in business. And I am sure the 
Stability of our social structure cannot long 
Outlast the exhaustion of our spiritual and 
cultural capital. 

I have spoken to you as an engineer. I 
have stated that the engineer’s responsibil- 
ity to the social order is magnified because 
of his education, training, experience and 
his indebtedness to his professional fore- 
bears. I have voiced my conviction that only 
as we contribute to the creation and main- 
tenance of a climate conducive to social 
progress can we discharge the responsibili- 
ties imposed upon us when we entered our 
profession. In the larger sense, when we ac- 
cept the emoluments and prerequisites of 
that profession, we enlist as servants of so- 
ciety. If we are true to our heritage we must 
discharge our obligations as engineers and as 
citizens and, by our example, show the way 
for others who cry out for moral leadership 
in this time of national peril. 

Without such dedication to the eternal 
verities of a free society, the tourist guides 
of some future generation may recount, to 
their wide-eyed charges, the story of how 
“pyramids,” of great cost and no utility, 
were built by the engineers of the 20th 
Century! 


AFL-CIO. SUPPORTS NATIONAL 
HEALTH INSURANCE; COMMITTEE 
OF 100 ADVOCATES NATIONAL 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as the cost of medical care continues to 
rise, public interest is growing in gen- 
eral medical insurance for the whole 
population. 

One such plan has been developed by 
the Committee of 100, of which I am 
& member. As chairman of the health 
subcommittee of the Senate, I support 
and am working for a national health 
insurance. 

А somewhat different one has been put 
forward by the AFL-CIO and introduced 
in legislative form by Congresswoman 
MARTHA GRIFFITHS, of Michigan, 

In an interview on Labor News Con- 
ference, a legislative representative of 
the AFL-CIO discussed these proposals. 
He is Clinton Fair, and he was inter- 
viewed by Jerome Brazda, of the Wash- 
ington Report on Medicine and Health, 
and Tom Joyce, of Newsweek magazine. 

As Mr. Fair points out, the significance 
of these two measures lies not in their 
minor differences, but in the attack both 
of them make on the staggering burden 
of health care for the uninsured family. 

Because the subject of national health 
insurance is a major public issue and 
will remain so until legislation is enacted, 
I ask unanimous consent that the inter- 
view with Mr. Fair of July 28, 1970, on 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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LABOR NEWS CONFERENCE, MUTUAL BROAD- 
CASTING SYSTEM, JULY 28, 1970 
Subject: Meeting the National Health Crisis. 
Guest: Clinton Fair, a legislative representa- 

tive, AFL-CIO. 

Reporters: Jerome Brazda, editor of Wash- 
ington Report on Medicine and Health, 
Tom Joyce, Washington correspondent 
for Newsweek magazine. 


Moderator: Frank Harden. 
MUTUAL ANNOUNCER. The following time is 


presented as a public service by this station 
and the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

HARDEN. Labor News Conference. Welcome 
to another edition of Labor News Conference, 
a public affairs program brought to you by 
the AFL-CIO. Labor News Conference brings 
together leading AFL-CIO representatives 
and ranking members of the press. Today's 
guest is Clinton Fair, a legislative repre- 
sentative for the AFL-CIO. 

In the view of the AFL-CIO, every Ameri- 
can should be guaranteed all of the best pos- 
sible health care he needs, regardless of age 
or financial circumstance. Rapidly escalating 
medical and health care costs, over-burdened 
health and hospital facilities and a short- 
age of the educated, trained and skilled per- 
sonnel needed to provide high quality health 
and medical care are some of the major 
problems that must be solved before 
America’s health care goals can be reached. 
Here to question Mr. Fair about the nation’s 
health care needs and what organized labor 
feels can and must be done to meet them, 
are Jerome Brazda, editor of Washington Re- 
port on Medicine and Health, and Tom Joyce, 
Washington correspondent for Newsweek 
magazine, our moderator, Frank Harden. 

And now, Mr. Brazda, I believe you have 
the first question? 

Brazpa. Mr. Fair, a year ago, President 
Nixon said the nation faces a health care 
crisis. During the past 12 months, what 
significant steps, in your view, have been 
taken to meet this crisis? 

Farr. Well, Mr. Brazda, the most significant 
thing was done by the Congress—and that 
was passing the Hill-Burton Act and over- 
riding the President's veto a few weeks ago. 

The 1970 Hill-Burton Act, in its concept, 
is broader now than ever before in the his- 
tory of the Hill-Burton Program. It now pro- 
vides—in addition to the rural priorities—it 
provides for the construction of various kinds 
of facilities with a priority to the urban 
ghettos. It gives a priority to the rural poor. 
It includes the type of facilities that we think 
can bring about a better system for the 
delivery of medical and health services in our 
country. 

BRAZDA. What would you say are our na- 
tional health needs? 

Farr. Well, our national health needs, I 
suspect, ought to be put into a framework. 

First, we do need additional facilities in- 
and out-patient facilities, 

We need additional programs for home 
care. 

We need high standard care beyond actual 
hospital care. 

We need to place more doctors in the 
urban areas and the poor areas. 

We need more doctors in the rural areas. 

We've had a very peculiar change in our 
country, concerning the primary physicians. 
More and more students today—medical stu- 
dents—are in the field of the specialities. As 
а result, the general practitioner, who could 
take care of probably 75 percent of all of the 
medical needs of families without putting 
them into hospitals—through out-patient 
clinics and office calls—are now in marked 
demand. 

So our system is probably as important in 
the distribution of the delivery of our health 
care systems and services, as anything. 

In addition, there are marked needs for 
para-medical personnel. According to the 
authorities, we are short of medical practi- 
tioners. Depending on who looks at it and 
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the system they use to look at the problem, 
that shortage can run as high as 50,000. 

BRAzDA. Would you say then that we're 
still in the middle of this crisis? 

Far. Indeed I would, 

Joyce. Mr. Fair, a bill providing for na- 
tional health insurance is now before the 
Congress. Could you tell us what would 
satisfy the AFL-CIO, in terms of a program 
of national health insurance? 

FAIR. Well, a program for national health 
insurance must cover first, comprehensive 
care of high quality. 

Two, it has to have—in order to get quality 
care—a marked change in the form of de- 
livery of health services. 

Three, it must be available to all persons, 
no matter whether they are poor or rich. 

We look at the bill which Congresswoman 
Griffiths (D-Mich.) has introduced—H.R. 
15779—as a bill which brings medical care 
or health care to all of our society. 

Mr. Whitney Young of the Urban League 
pointed out the other day, it's not for the 
poor, it’s not for minorities, it's for everyone, 
and this includes working people, middle- 
class people—every category—it covers all of 
them. 

That bil also provides dental care for 
young people up to the age of 16—and we 
think that is necessary. 

Joyce. Mr. Fair, the idea of national health 
insurance has been kicking around the halls 
of Congress since the 1930's. Why do you 
think that it has & chance now, when ít was 
defeated so many times before? 

Fam. There is an awareness within the 
country today that the costs of medical care 
have been increasing very rapidly. 

People are aware of the need for change. 
I have never seen as many articles on health 
care—and in as many kinds of magazines— 
as has been the case in this last year. That 
includes magazines ranging from the "New 
Republic" to "Fortune Magazine." Many 
magazines have been carrying articles on 
health care. 

And people are talking about national 
health insurance. 

Now, there are various kinds of bills in. 
But there 1s a consciousness, because of the 
rising cost—probably stemming from the 
Medicare and Medicaid laws. This awareness 
has grown—people һауе become more aware 
of the need. 

Joyce. Would you say that passage of this 
legislation will be one of your biggest legis- 
lation endeavors this year? 

Fam. Yes, and not only this year, but until 
we get it, if it doesn't pass this year. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council has 
spoken.. The last Constitutional Convention 
of the AFL-CIO has spoken on the issue. The 
directions are toward using all of the services 
of the AFL-CIO departments to bring about 
& national health insurance program. 

Brazpa, Mr. Fair, the bill that Mrs. Grif- 
fiths put in was, of course, the AFL-CIO bill. 
You are aware, I assume, that a Committee 
of 100 for National Health Insurance, which 
was founded by the late President Walter 
Reuther of the United Auto Workers, also 
has come up with a proposed bill which, Sen- 
ator Kennedy (D-Mass.) is expected to put in 
Shortly. Have you had à chance to examine 
this bill? If so, how does it compare with 
yours? 

Far. We have not had an opportunity to 
examine the bill. We understand that the bill 
has not yet been drafted. 

However, we have seen the prospectus for 
the bill, which carries the various programs 
that they intend to have in the bill. In sub- 
stance, they are not very different. A com- 
parison shows some strengths in their pro- 
gramming. Some of the strengths that we see 
in Mrs. Griffiths’ bill, we think, are better 
than those in the program projected by the 
Committee of 100. 

However, there is no philosophical differ- 
ence, and I don't see any basic difference be- 
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tween the two programs. There may be dif- 
ferences in small matters—how much money 
must be allocated here, some in program- 
ming, some in payments. 

But, the general outline of both bills is 
fairly close. 

BRAZDA. Is there а possibility then that 
these two labor groups, the AFL-CIO and the 
UAW, might get together toward the common 
goal of national health insurance? 

Farr. Oh, yes. Recently, President Wood- 
cock of the United Auto Workers, met with 
AFL-CIO President George Meany, and inso- 
far as pushing the bill on the Hill is con- 
cerned, there is an agreement to work to- 
gether. 

Joyce. Mr. Fair, critics of national health 
insurance have argued that this would fur- 
ther burden our already over-taxed medical 
facilities. How would you answer such а 
charge? 

Farr. If we think that a national health 
insurance program would deliver health serv- 
ices in the same way that they are delivered 
today, I think that would be true. 

On the other hand, let me point out to you 
that where pre-payment group practice has 
been utilized—and this is with regard to 
taking a look at Permanente and Kaiser Plan, 
&s well as the federal plan for insuring our 
federal employees—where they have used 
pre-paid practice plans, hospital days used 
are only one-half as great as under the ordi- 
nary type of plan used today. 

Mrs. Griffiths' bill includes such pre-paid 
plans. 

We can see that there 1s much to be saved 
by using a different type of delivery. 

The conclusion that we do not have ade- 
quate facilities to provide for national health 
insurance today, is not an established fact. 
The important thing is to take a look at it 
in a different framework of reference than 
they are doing. 

Joyce. Most employers, Mr. Fair, or at least 
most major employers, now pay all or part of 
private health insurance programs. Under a 
national program, do you think that employ- 
ers would be paying more or less than they 
are paying now? 

Farr. It will vary. Employers who have very 
expanded programs would not be paying 
more. But in many plants, the health care 
programs are very inadequate. In those cases, 
it would be more—more would have to be 
allocated by the employer, under Mrs. Grif- 
fiths' bill, for health care. 

Brazpa. The American Medical Association 
has put forward its own proposal, which 1s 
being reintroduced into Congress. They call 
it "Medicredit," This would rely on a system 
of tax credits to purchase health insurance 
through existing health insurance companies 
for individuals. How do you feel about this 
idea? 

Farr. Well, it falls short in a number of 
respects, 

First, it will not bring about any improve- 
ment in the delivery of health services. There 
is no way of enforcing quality in that kind 
of program. 

Secondly, there is no way to hold costs 
within line in that program. As a result, as 
to the question, for example, which Mr. Joyce 
asked just a few minutes ago, do we have 
adequate facilities? “We” would not have 
adequate facilities under that kind of pro- 
gram. 

Brazpa. Do you feel that the existing in- 
surance companies should be used, or, do you 
think that our present health insurance sys- 
tem—mainly, the use of the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield plans—has to be scrapped or 
modified? 

Farr. It depends on how they would be 
modified, 

For example, under Mrs, Griffiths’ bill, if 
three cotinties wanted to use a Blue Cross 
plan, and Blue Cross would bid to provide 
medical care on a per-capita basis—provide 
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health treatment in that area—it could con- 
tinue to exist. 

But, whether or not they can adjust to 
that kind of program, I can't say. As we know 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield today, it is not 
contemplated in Mrs. Griffüiths' plan. 

Brazpa. How important do you see the role 
of consumers in local advisory groups, and 
national advisory groups, for various health 
insurance plans? 

Fair. Obviously, there is always a place for 
the consumer on an advisory council. 

In Mrs. Griffiths’ bill, they separate the 
professionals from the consumers, on the 
grounds that they have different problems. 

The professional advisory council would be 
made up of professional people. The con- 
sumer council would be made up of an en- 
tirely different group. 

Most health planning groups, as you 
know—and especially facility planning—re- 
gional health planning groups—are made up 
of professionals, as well as consumers. 

We find that good. 

But, we do not find that it has a similarity 
to a national health insurance program. 

Joyce. Mr. Fair, under Mrs. Griffiths’ bill, 
there is a provision for payment, partly by 
the employer, partly by the worker. Do you 
think that this would figure into negotia- 
tions, should the bill become law? 

Far. Yes, I think it would. 

Under Mrs. Griffiths’ bill, as you know—as 
it’s going to be proposed next January— 
there is an employer contribution of 3% per- 
cent of payroll, there is a matching contribu- 
tion from the federal government—from gen- 
eral revenues—and a one percent contribu- 
tion from the employees—or the consumers, 
Her bill provides that if unions and man- 
agements wish to negotiate in that area, they 
can certainly do so. 

Brazpa. Mr. Pair, environmental improve- 
ments—air and water pollution, on-the-job 
safety, many other considerations—also are 
involved in the national health problem. How 
would these be met by your proposal? 

Farr. Well, in the field of occupational 
health and safety today, injuries in those 
areas are covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

Under Mrs. Griffiths’ bill, the cost of work- 
men’s compensation—medically—would be 
picked up by the program, 

Employers would save somewhere between 
$600 and $700 million, in that area alone. 

Brazpa. You spoke about the high quality 
of the recent Hill-Burton authorization 
bill—the one that President Nixon vetoed— 
which was subsequently passed over his veto. 
This is, of course, an authorization bill, which 
is fine. At the present time however, Con- 
gress is having some problems coming up 
with enough money to fund these programs. 
What are we going to do about this? 

Fam. As you know, that appropriation is 
now under consideration. An effort will be 
made on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives to restore a substantial amount of 
the money to the appropriation, in order that 
the program can go forward as quickly as 
possible. 

Joyce. Mr. Fair, as you know, the costs of 
medical care have been rising faster than any 
other single item in the Consumer Price In- 
dex. How do you explain this phenomenon? 

Farr. I would offer two explanations. 

One, with the passage of Medicare and 
Medicaid, there was a.great demand by peo- 
ple who were unable to afford the programs 
themselves—a great demand by them for the 
health care they needed. There was a back- 
log. 

This caused tremendous pressures and in- 
creased costs substantially. 

But secondly, the very nature of our de- 
livery of health care services—on the fee-for- 
service-basis—in itself, also added to the cost. 
Let me give you an illustration. 

We talk about “usual and customary” the 
doctors’ fees. Here is a doctor practicing in 
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a low-income area. His patient is now under 
the medicare program. Across the city, in a 
high-cost area, another doctor has much 
higher fees. 

Many of the doctors in the low-income 
areas just simply raise their fees, because 
they were providing the same kind of service. 

And third, of course, is that in the hospital 
area—which has been the fastest-rising cost 
in health services—workers have always been 
underpaid and there has been an improve- 
ment—not as much as there should be—in 
their salaries. 

But also, the introduction of very expensive 
equipment—sometimes over-duplicated—has 
added very substantially to the cost of a hos- 
pital room. 

Now, I think that those are the main ele- 
ments in the rising costs. 

Joyce, Basically, you are talking about the 
law of supply and demand, in terms of medi- 
cal fees. Would that not also be the case, if 
we had a program of national health insur- 
ance? 

Farr. No, in national health insurance, un- 
der Mrs. Griffiths’ bill, payments are on a per- 
capita-agreement-basis. 

By that, I mean, if there are to be a thou- 
sand patients, it’s so much for the care of 
each patient, having nothing to do with each 
individual case. 

For example, in the San Joaquin Founda- 
tion Program, they are already doing business 
on a per-capita basis. And doctors, the more 
they keep them out of the hospital, the less 
costly the procedures—except when neces- 
sary. This results in a reduction of costs. 

Brazpa. Mr. Fair, you are an experienced 
man in Washington, having spent many years 
on Capitol Hill. What's your realistic assess- 
ment of the chances of passage of national 
health insurance this year or next? 

Farr. Not this year, and maybe not next. 

But, I wil say this to you, it will come 
faster than Medicare did. And with Medicare, 
as you know—the Forand Bill— was intro- 
duced in 1957. The bill passed in 1965. I don't 
think National Health Insurance is going to 
take that long. 

Joyce. Would you buy a gradual ap- 
proach—a piece at a time—a program to be 
amended and added to later? 

Farr, I just don't know—I've not weighed 
it that way. 

Joyce. Mr. Fair, how does the U.S. health 
care rate compare with other major western 
nations? 

Farr. On the basis of individual care, I 
think ours will rate with any country in the 
world, provided you get the care. 

What's happened here, is that in many 
areas—among the rural poor and in the 
urban areas—the care has not been provided. 

Therefore, our statistical figures do not 
rank well with many other countries, 

The differences are in the availability of 
the care. If you can't afford it—if you are on 
& farm and you can't afford it—there is no 
way you can get ít. 

This is why we have a higher rate of deaths 
at birth and why we don't live as long as 
people do in other countries, where health 
care is available to everybody. 

HARDEN. Thank you, gentlemen. Today's 
Labor News Conference guest was Clinton 
Fair, a legislative representative for the 
AFL-CIO. Representing the press were Toni 
Joyce, Washington correspondent for News- 
week magazine and Jerome Brazda, editor of 
Washington Report on Medicine and Health. 
This is your moderator, Frank Harden, in- 
viting you to listen again next week. Labor 
News Conference is a public affairs produc- 
tion of the AFL-CIO, produced in cooperation 
with the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

MUTUAL ANNOUNCER. The preceding pro- 
gram time was presented as a public service 
by this station and the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. The opinions expressed are solely 
those of the participants. 
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CORDELIA MAKARIUS: A. CAREER 
OF LOYALTY AND DEDICATION 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Cordelia Makarius retired from the Sen- 
ate on July 31 after many years of loyal 
and dedicated service to the United 
States, the U.S, Senate, the Republican 
Party, and the Senate Republican Con- 
ference. 

Her retirement must surely create a 
great void in the Senate, because we have 
grown to be quite dependent upon her 
intelligence, wisdom, and energy. 

Corde's outstanding record of public 
service, spanning a total of 25 years, 7 
months, and 22 days, began during 
World War II. Prior to that conflagra- 
tion, Corde established an enviable rec- 
ord as a newspaperwoman, a magazine 
editor, and as a public relations director. 
As the males of her family went off to 
war, Corde felt she, too, must join the 
national cause. There followed distin- 
guished service with the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Transportation Corps 
which saw her rise to the position of 
chief technical editor for sorely needed 
operations manuals. 

With the cessation of hostilities, Corde 
joined the speakers bureau of the Re- 
publican National Committee. Her writ- 
ing and executive abilities gained wide- 
spread acceptance in the political world 
leading to a demand for her services on 
the Hill. She loyally served three Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives be- 
fore coming to the Senate in 1953. 

Here, she has earned renown as а 
quality writer, as an ardent worker, and 
as one who deeply understands the po- 
litical process. She has brought honor 
to the status and reputation of women, 
not only through her superlative per- 
formance of official duties, but also by 
exemplary efforts in local government, 
local politics, and social institutions vital 
to the well-being of our society. 

Corde is a compassionate person al- 
ways willing to lend a hand, and she is 
affectionately known as Miss Corde to 
the scores of Hill staffers who have 
sought her advice and help. 

Corde, we shall miss your optimism, 
your unfailing good humor, and your 
wise counsel. We salute you unon your 
well-deserved retirement. 


STATEMENT OF DISSENT BY 
JOSEPH D. KEENAN FROM PRESI- 
DENT’S TASK FORCE ON LOW- 
INCOME HOUSING 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Joseph 
D. Keenan, who served as a member of 
the President's Task Force on Low-In- 
come Housing, felt compelled to file a 
strong statement of dissent from the 
committee's report toward better hous- 
ing for low-income families. 

Mr. Keenan knows whereof he speaks. 
For many years he has represented the 
public interest in furthering sound 
housing policies and has forthrightly ad- 
vocated constructive housing plans and 
policies on behalf of organized labor. 

Mr. Keenan is a vice president and a 
member of the executive council of the 
AFL-CIO, having served in that capacity 
since 1955. He is also the chairman of 
the Housing Committee of the AFL-CIO, 
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has been active as the vice president of 
the National Housing Conference, a 
leading national public interest orga- 
nization in the field of housing and he 
has played a key part in shaping the 
housing policies of the National Urban 
Coalition. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Keenan’s statement of dissent be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of dissent was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF DISSENT 


Although the Preface to the final draft of 
the Task Force Report acknowledges the 
urgency of the nation’s housing needs, the 
substance of the Report does not convey 
as deep a sense of urgency, nor does it stress 
enough the importance of achieving the na- 
tional housing goals, as I believe it should. 

I feel that the Report falls to assign high 
enough priority to policies for meeting the 
low-income housing needs, 

My comments on the specific proposals of 
our Task Force Report follow: 


CHAPTER I—FINANCING 


I am strongly opposed to extension of the 
surtax because it compounds the inequities 
that exist in the Federal income tax sys- 
tem. 

Organized labor has strongly endorsed 
both tax reform and responsible fiscal pol- 
icy. These are not conflicting goals. 

I cannot agree with the recommendations 
that ceilings on FHA and VA home loan in- 
terest rates be removed. In my view, the 
action taken by Secretary Romney on De- 
cember 30, in raising the ceiling on FHA 
and VA home mortgages from 714 to 8% 
percent was a grave disservice to homebuy- 
ers and to residential construction. 

There is no blinking of the fact that dur- 
ing 1969 the highest level of interest rates 
in 100 years has boosted housing costs, 
priced a growing percentage of families out 
of the market for homes and depressed 
home-building. 

Home-building, which has already de- 
clined 27% since last January, will drop 
even further as a result of this action at a 
time when America needs a sharp rise in 
residential construction. 

And unemployment of construction work- 
ers, which rose from 5% in June to 5.6% 
in November, will continue to climb. Obvi- 
ously,many who will go jobless will be Ne- 
groes—at the very time the Administration 
is claiming it wants to put blacks to work 
in the construction industry. 

The new jump in the mortgage interest 
rates will result in another severe setback 
for the national goal of 26 million dwelling 
units in 10 years, established by Congres- 
sional action in the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1968. 

Another effect on the new mortgage interest 
rate rise will be that monthly payments on 
principal and interest on & 30 year $20,000 
mortgage will increase 10%, so that the cost 
of the house over the life of the mortgage 
will be $5,000 more. 

The economics department of the National 
Association of Home Bullders reports that 
monthly payments on principal and interest 
on a 25-year mortgage with 20% down pay- 
ment rose from $139.80 for & $25,000 house 
purchased in June 1968 to $156.96 for a 
similar home bought in mid-August 1969, as 
the result if soaring money costs. This is a 
rise of $17.16, or over 12% to be paid each 
and every month for 25 years. 

The Task Force Report tells us that the 
ceiling on VA and FHA mortgages must be 
eliminated, so that the interest rate would 
be permitted to rise, in order to increase the 
flow of money into the mortgage market. In 
effect, we are being told that the interest rate 
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is being held hostage, and those of us who are 
opposed to high interest rates are expected 
to surrender as the price of realizing the 
needed vast increase in residential construc- 
tion. 

If higher mortgage rates were to produce 
more dwelling units on a sustained basis, 
we might at least understand the argument. 
But, on that basis, the experience of recent 
years is sufficient proof of its falsehood. In- 
terest rates haye moved up sharply and the 
supply of funds in the mortgage market has 
dropped; and home building is moving into 
a recessionary decline. 

In 1968, we were told that the statutory 
limit on all VA and FHA mortgages must 
be eliminated to increase the flow of mort- 
gage money and boost the volume of home 
building. The mortgage rates have been in- 
creased several times since then, in an across- 
the-board upward movement—with mort- 
gage rates following the general rise of other 
interest rates. The movement has been from 
one higher plateau of interest rates to an- 
other. After several months at each plateau, 
new pressures have been generated for an- 
other rise in mortgage rates, with a repeti- 
tion of the same story, the same promises and 
the same failure of home building to rise on 
а sustained basis. Painful history has taught 
us that rises in the mortgage rate did not 
bring any appreciable flow of funds into the 
market and housing starts, if spurred at all, 
improved only for a matter of a few months. 

We are also told—as we have been told 
many times in the past number of years— 
that the increase in mortgage rates would 
eliminate discount points. We are well aware 
that discount points are a cash burden. But 
points are the leakage in the present system 
and there is no assurance that whatever the 
mortgage rate, the points will be eliminated. 
On the basis of recent concrete experience, 
we have found that the discount points re- 
ceded somwhat, only temporarily, and then 
returned, despite the sharply rising trend of 
mortgage rates from one new high plateau 
to another, 

Moreover, higher interest rates have added 
substantially to the costs of construction 
and even more greatly to the monthly oc- 
cupancy costs of the home owner and renter. 
In addition, higher interest rates have added 
to the cost of the interest rate subsidy in 
the government's housing programs and have 
reduced the total number of units that can 
be realized at any given level of government 
expenditure. As a result, home building has 
dropped. 

CHAPTER II—LAND 

The recommendation on the dual uses of 
property, though soundly conceived is ex- 
tremely vaguely stated. Also, it concentrates 
too much on the central city and does not 
identify dispersal of population as the more 
desirable goal. In addition, more emphasis 
should be placed on the impact of exclusion- 
ary local manipulations of zoning and the 
remedies needed. 


CHAPTER III— MODERN TECHNOLOGY AND THE 
PROVISION OF LOW-COST HOUSING 


I believe that the system of off-site certifi- 
cation is essential to the progress of the 
housing industry. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the guidelines governing this sys- 
tem do not make any reference to the need 
for consumer protection or for the protection 
of the public interest. 

In a free economy, the competitive ad- 
vantage of one technology against another 
should be determined by competition. 

It is not proper for the government to 
intervene to tip the competitive balance in 
favor of a particular system of technology. 
The economic power of conventional home 
builders, who have a stake in the housing 
industry and an immediate concern in the 
consumer they are serving, is no match for 
the economic power of corporate giants who 
have no experience and no history of interest 
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in the housing industry. Yet, given the ad- 
vantages offered by the "Operation Break- 
through,” the conventional homebuilder 
can, no doubt, produce as cheaply and with 
higher consumer acceptance than most of 
the large corporate finalists in the “Opera- 
tion Breakthrough” contest, 

As Dr. Heinz Umrath, the distinguished 
European trade union housing expert, has 
pointed out, the recent experience in the 
Netherlands show that the conventional resi- 
dential construction industry there when 
faced with the threat of industrialization, 
streamlined its procedures and organized 
them so well that factories can no longer 
compete with conventional construction. 

These considerations should be viewed in 
the light of the fact that there has been no 
opposition on the part of the building trades 
unions to the use of modular units, prefabri- 
cation or of other aspects of technological 
innovation in residential construction. As 
a matter of fact, a large number of projects 
utilizing prefabrication and modular con- 
struction has been sponsored by building 
trades unions in recent years. 

CHAPTER VII—INCOME MAINTENANCE 

I cannot endorse the Administration’s 
family assistance proposals. While they would 
extend some assistance to some poor people 
who now receive no aid, I cannot support 
the sub-poverty level of payments the Ad- 
ministration has recommended. 

Nor can I support the view implicit in the 
Task Force recommendation (30), on page 15, 
that simply augmenting the income of the 
poor will enable them to obtain acceptable 
housing in the market. An increase in the 
purchasing power of the low-income people 
would not, by itself, increase the supply of 
housing available to them. It will merely 
bid up the cost of the inadequate supply. 
A very large increase in the supply of good 
housing on terms bringing such housing 
within the economic reach of low-income 
families is essential to the solution of the 
housing problem and should be strongly 
recommended by the Task Force. 


PRESIDENT NIXON SIGNS POSTAL 
REFORM ACT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, President 
Nixon signed the Postal Reform Act to- 
day and made this monumental date in 
the history of American public service. 
This new law implements one of the most 
fundamental and far-reaching overhauls 
of a major Government department that 
has ever been effected. It also stands as 
one of the foremost legislative accom- 
plishments of the Nixon administration. 

By removing postal operations from 
the political arena and placing the entire 
organization on a professional and sound 
economic footing, the administration has 
achieved a major advance toward its goal 
of making all of the Federal Govern- 
ment more responsible to the needs of the 
people, 

The Post Office Department will cease 
to exist as a cabinet-level agency and will 
become instead an independent operation 
in the executive branch kown as the U.S. 
Postal Service. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral will be a professional manager 
named by an independent board, and 
postal rates will be set according to the 
economic requirements of the service. 
After an initial period of Federal sub- 
sidies, the Postal Service will be entirely 
self-supporting, thus eliminating the 
deficit operations which cost the Govern- 
ment $3.7 billion in fiscal year 1970. 

President Nixon is to be commended 
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for devising and supporting this legisla- 
tion. The new Postal Service will be & 
lasting monument to his campaign for 
better, more efficient Government. 


GREENE COUNTY AND THE APPA- 
LACHIAN REGIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on June 22, 
1970, I had the pleasure of cosponsoring 
S. 3999, introduced by the able junior 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN). The 
bill would amend the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1965 to ex- 
tend its coverage to include Greene 
County, Ala. The Appalachian Regional 
Development Act, which authorized al- 
most $1.1 billion for the development of 
Appalachia, had an overall objective of 
accelerating the economic development 
of the area in order to raise the stand- 
ards of human existence in those coun- 
ties of Appalachia and contiguous areas. 

The Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion, consisting of 11 Governors and one 
Federal representative, was created to 
prepare plans and programs for the eco- 
nomic development of the Appalachian 
States of Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Mississippi, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia and to coordinate Federal-State 
efforts in the area. Under the adminis- 
tration of the Commission, an abundance 
of programs and projects ranging from 
highways to education has been planned, 
coordinated, and organized, substan- 
tially improving the Appalachian area. 

For example, more than 720 miles of 
a 1,193-mile highway program are under 
construction or have been completed. 
The impact of this highway program has 
been overwhelming. A total of 1,149 new 
industrial plants representing 200,335 
new jobs has been reported. The unem- 
ployment rate has decreased from 10 
percent to 4.5 percent. The Appalachian 
communities, realizing the economic, so- 
cial, and educational benefit of an im- 
proved highway system have voluntarily 
raised their level of financial participa- 
tion to nearly 50 percent, even though 
the act allows Federal funding up to 70 
percent. These States are to be com- 
mended for their high degree of interest 
in the program, and their cooperation 
with the Federal Government working 
toward the fulfillment of the Appa- 
lachian regional program. 

One of the most crucial areas of need 
in Appalachia is education. In the fall 
of 1969 the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission undertook a comprehensive 
teacher survey to decide what specific 
programs might improve educational 
manpower in the region. It was found 
that 13 percent of Appalachian teachers 
lack complete certification, and less 
than 89 percent of the teachers have 
bachelor’s degrees, compared to the na- 
tional average of 94 percent. The most 
urgent concern, however, in the field of 
education is obviously the- children 
themselves. Seventy-one percent of Ap- 
palachian students who entered the first 
grade in 1948 failed to graduate from 
high school in 1960, and the dropout 
rate runs 20 to 25 percent higher than 
the national average. Under the supple- 
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mental grant program—section 214—of 
the Appalachian Regional Development 
Act, $69.9 million has been spent in edu- 
cation. 46.2 percent has been allocated 
to vocational facilities, 48.2 percent to 
higher education, and 5.6 percent to 
equipment and supplies. Over 200 voca- 
tional and technical schools have been 
funded, resulting in the training of 110,- 
000 persons. 

Mr. President, one need only look at 
the unemployment figures of Appalachia, 
and one will realize the timeliness of the 
Commission's expansive educational pro- 
gram—and manpower development ef- 
forts. The rate of unemployment in Ap- 
palachia over the 1962-68 period was 
nearly 30 percent above the national 
average. Six percent were unemployed, 
as compared to a national average of 4.6 
percent. Due to the efforts of the Com- 
mission and local citizens, 250,000 new 
jobs have been created since 1965 and 
the newly constructed highways have 
attracted 700 new industries. 

The reach of the Appalachian regional 
development program and its continuing 
success is of special importance to Indi- 
ana. I am well aware of the impact this 
program has had on Kentucky, our close 
neighbor to the south. The Appalachian 
Regional Development Act has undoubt- 
edly accelerated the economic growth of 
Kentucky and improved the health and 
welfare of its citizens, having a direct ef- 
fect on the progress of the Indiana-Ken- 
tucky region, Success of the Kentucky 
program is evidenced by the opening of a 
new. Control Data Corp. plant in Camp- 
ton, Wolfe County, Ky., employing 150 
persons; a new American Standard man- 
ufacturing plant in Paintsville, Ky., 
which wil employ 450 persons; 38 voca- 
tional schools; a 16-county demonstra- 
tion health area which has resulted in a 
$2 million general hospital at Manches- 
ter, Ку.; a $1 million hospital addition at 
Pineville Community Hospital; and a 
vaccination project which has protected 
116,000 children, It is indeed apparent that 
the Appalachian regional development 
program has substantially closed the so- 
cio-economic gap between those areas in- 
cluded in the Appalachian program and 
the rest of the country. 

Last August, Mr. President, I was in- 
vited to the city of Eutaw, in Greene 
County, Ala., to participate in the inau- 
gural of newly elected county officials. 
While there, I became acutely aware of 
Greene County’s need for financial as- 
sistance in developing broad programs in 
the areas of employment, education, 
health, housing, and overall economic de- 
velopment. 

Greene County, which has the lowest 
aggregate income of any county in the 
State of Alabama, is 81 percent black, 
and has socio-economic problems similar 
to counties now receiving assistance from 
the Appalachian regional development 
program. Of the 13,400 persons living in 
Greene County, only 17.4 percent have 
completed high school and an astonish- 
ing 38 percent have less than a 5th grade 
education. Over 50 percent of the 2,807 
families in the county are on public as- 
sistance, with 74 percent of the residents 
making incomes under $3,000. 

If Greene County is included and in- 
corporated into the Appalachian region- 
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al development program, I am convinced 
that the blacks, as well as the whites 
will benefit immensely. The program 
has been shown to be extremely suc- 
cessful in all the counties that receive 
assistance. For example, in Decatur, 
Ala., a 3.5-mile access road has per- 
mitted five new high-wage industries to 
locate there. There is no reason to be- 
lieve the program would not be equally 
successful in Greene County. 

Mr. President, the Appalachian re- 
gional development program deserves 
our continued support and increased 
financial assistance. According to the 
progress reports of John B. Waters, Jr., 
Federal Cochairman of the Appalach- 
ian Regional Commission and John D. 
Whisman, States Regional Office Repre- 
sentative, a rather impressive program 
of Federal-State coordinated efforts has 
been implemented and has unquestion- 
ably uplifted the lives and welfare of the 
people in the 13 States involved. It has 
been instrumental in creating a new rural 
environment, one that stimulated the Ap- 
palachian region and its people. 

Inasmuch as the program has helped 
so many counties in the Appalachian 
area, it is my feeling that it can and 
should benefit Greene County, Ala. As 
cosponsor of S. 3999, it is my hope that 
the Appalachian Regional Development 
Act can be expanded to include Greene 
County and thus make an even greater 
contribution to the development of the 
Appalachian region. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
DORIS FLEESON 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
recently one of the outstanding women 
in the history of the United States died 
literally of a broken heart within 36 
hours after the death of her husband. 
She was one of my best friends who ex- 
tended to me tolerance in a most gen- 
erous degree—tolerance of what she con- 
sidered to be my errant deviations from 
liberalism. 

While my votes and stands on issues 
at times disturbed her as they have other 
liberal writers, she granted me the cour- 
tesy and respect of never questioning my 
motives, my intelligence, and my sincer- 
ity in those instances with which she 
disagreed with me. For one who believed 
as fiercely as she did and who spoke her 
mind as frankly as she did, this was & 
rare experience for me that I shall never 
forget. 

I speak of the late Doris Fleeson Kim- 
ball. There is so much that I could say 
about her because of our long associa- 
tion and friendship. But I could never 
match what Mary McGrory, another 
close friend and confidant of Doris, wrote 
in a eulogy of her in a column in the 
Washington Evening Star of August 2, 
1970. I ask unanimous consent that the 
column be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Doris FLEESON: AN APPRECIATION 
(By Mary McGrory) 

Doris Fleeson made a speech to the Wom- 
&n's National Democratic Club in 1959, in 
which, having characteristically chided the 
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President and the Congress for their lapses, 
she gave her own credo: 

"But in the end there are no wonder men 
and no wonder women, There are only you 
and.me and others like us who believe in 
freedom to do these things. There are only 
those of us with vision to see the world as it 
is and the courage to try to do something 
about it." 

She was surely one of the most clear-seeing 
women ever born, and as for courage, she 
was lion-hearted. Her prose was a true blade 
which cut through the fraud, pettiness, ego- 
tism and male supremacy which were her 
daily fare during the 20 years she prowled 
the Capital, watching politics and politicians. 


NONPARTISAN LIBERAL 


She was a small, focused woman, with 
large, luminous hazel eyes and a wide smile. 
She was fierce. Fierce in her opinions, fierce 
in her affections. She called herself a “поп- 
partisan liberal" and while she could be ob- 
jective in her columns and distill her monu- 
mental rages to burnished, cogent, biting 
paragraphs, she never concealed her feelings. 
She would seek out an erring statesman and, 
with tears of indignation in her eyes, berate 
him for his folly. 

She was, decades before the Woman's Lib- 
eration Movement, a militant feminist. 
While she was incomparably the first politi- 
cal journalist of her time, she took on the 
battles of her lesser sisters, and never forgot 
& slight to her sex. 

Nor did she ever waiver in her defiance 
of the established order. 

The night of her death, she received a visit 
from the editor of The Star, Newbold Noyes. 
With heroic forbearance, she refrained from 
mentioning his recent entertainment of the 
President at the paper at a stag lunch—an 
incident which had ignited her feminist 
fires. 

He told her, “Doris, you must write a book 
So that the young reporters on The Star 
wil know that they did not invent rebellion 
at the Establishment." 

It delighted her soul. 

When, in the 50s, she was leading the 
fight for a ladies' room in the male enclave 
of the Senate press gallery, she accosted her 
dear friend and colleague Frank Kent. 

"If you laugh at us," she warned him, 
"I wil never forgive you." 

Nothing infuriated her more than to be 
told that she wrote like a man. 

"What man?" she would inquire wither- 
ingly. 

Frank Kent did not, understandably, laugh 
at her. Few did. She was formidable and the 
few who did not like her had the healthiest 
respect for her power and her pen. 


COMBATIVE 


Her happiest days, professionally, came 
during the Roosevelt era. She had known 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as governor of New 
York, and Eleanor Roosevelt was her ideal 
of womanhood ...committed, caring, inde- 
fatigable and effective. The excitement and 
enlightenment of the New Deal gave her 
opportunity for the expression of rare and 
unqualified approval. Subsequent presidents 
never measured up. She regarded Adlai 
Stevenson, whose mind and spirit, while less 
combative, matched her own, as a man to- 
tally qualified for the White House. His two 
defeats caused her to mutter bitterly about 
the “Yahoos.” 

“I hit people hard some times,” she said 
once, “but they seem to take it because they 
know I do that to everyone.” 

It was an understatement. In her prime, 
she could be disemboweling and her infre- 
quent appearances on television panels 
caused strong men to cringe in fear. But 
while she was relentless towards her peers 
—among whom she counted the world’s 
leaders—she was capable of positive tender- 
ness toward the weak and the unarrived. A 
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great professional, she cared deeply for her 
craft, and her kindness to young reporters 
was legendary and prodigious. 

HAPPY MARRIAGE 

She gloried in the achievements and 
honors of her career. But the pride of her 
later life was her triumphantly happy mar- 
riage to Dan A. Kimball, a huge, bluff, gen- 
erous business genius who shared her passion 
for Democratic politics and doted on every- 
thing about her, including her sputtering 
rages. 

To him, the scourge of statesmen was “my 
little bride,” an appellation that never failed 
to melt her. 

She was intensely feminine and brought 
the perfectionism of her writing to bear on 
her person and her household. She could 
brood over the placing of a China closet as 
heavily as over the course of the Vietnam 
War, of which she said she was a casualty. 
She suffered her first stroke in 1964. 

In 1968, no longer writing, she participated 
in the McCarthy campaign by feeding the 
volunteers of which her daughter, Doris 
O'Donnell was one. Three times a week, 
splendid trays of sandwiches, prepared by 
her own hand, were dispatched to head- 
quarters. 

MACAULEY'S WORDS 

She and Dan Kimball worried endlessly 
over each other's health, and neither could 
face the prospect of life without the other's 
devotion. When word of his death was 
brought to her bedside Thursday afternoon, 
she reached down into that beautifully ar- 
ranged- and- handsomely stocked mind and 
brought up the words to tell her grief. In a 
choking voice she recited lines from Ma- 
cauley: 

"The house that was the happiest within 
the Roman walls 
The house that envied not the wealth of 
Capua's marble halls 
Now for the brightness of thy smile must 
have eternal gloom 
And for the music of thy voice the silence 
of the tomb.” 


Thirty-six hours later, she was dead. 


THE MINORITY BUILDER 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on June 25, 
1970, I had the pleasure of addressing a 
meeting of the National Association of 
Minority Contractors. At that time I dis- 
cussed the problems of minority contrac- 
tors and the possibilities for improving 
and expanding their contract opportuni- 
ties. 

Minority contractors have tradition- 
ally been excluded from the mainstream 
of the American construction industry. 
This exclusion is attributable to the 
strict bonding requirements imposed on 
minority contractors by surety com- 
panies. Because of these tightly con- 
trolled requirements, entrance into the 
mainstream of the construction indus- 
try has been denied to minority contrac- 
tors and has resulted in a definite handi- 
cap. At the present time a very small 
number of black contractors are in the 
construction industry. Two thousand out 
of 870,000 general and specialty con- 
tractors are black; representing only 
two-tenths of 1 percent. Obviously, this 
level of participation by minority con- 
tractors is far below the desired level. 

As the sponsor of several bills to im- 
prove the position of minority contrac- 
tors, I have taken special note of an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Minority Builder,” 
written by Joseph Debro, executive direc- 
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tor of the National Association of Minor- 
ity Contractors, and chairman of 
Contractors Organized to Lobby— 
CONTROL. In the article, published in 
the Labor Law Journal for May 1970, Mr. 
Debro articulates the position of minority 
contractors, and discusses the obstacles 
and discriminatory practices experienced 
by minority contractors. He explains the 
frustrating situation in which minority 
contractors find themselves when deal- 
ing with surety companies. Mr. Debro 
states: 

The surety companies would not bond 
minority contractors because of their lack of 
construction-contact experience and lack of 
demonstrated managerial capability. Minor- 
ity contractors could not gain the required 
experience because of the lack of a contract. 
A contract could not be obtained because of 
the lack of a bond. 


Unless bonding requirements are made 
more compatible with the needs of mi- 
nority contractors, this cycle of frustra- 
tion and discrimination may never be 
broken. 

Mr. Debro emphasizes programs, proj- 
ects, and viable solutions that have been 
either proposed, considered, or imple- 
mented. Mr. President, Congress and the 
Nation should have the opportunity to 
read this excellent article. I.ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MINORITY BUILDER 
(By Joseph Debro) 

(Traditionally, minority group contractors 
have had to content themselves with the 
small, low-profit jobs while the lucrative 
contracts went to the large firms partly be- 
cause the small companies could not afford 
the necessary surety bond. Recently, how- 
ever, steps have been taken to provide money 
for interest-free revolving funds to be used 
by minority contractors to overcome the 
surety-bond problem. This type of economic 
self-help program, the author asserts, is 
singularly helpful in overcoming discrimina- 
tion in the construction industry.) 

The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968 projects the construction or rehabili- 
tation of 26 million residential units—in- 
cluding 6 million units for low- and medium- 
income families—to be built under federally 
assisted programs over the next ten years. If 
these goals are achieved and if the general 
economy maintains the rate of growth ex- 
perienced over the past decade, construction 
will be the fastest growing segment of our 
economy, The value of new construction, plus 
the maintenance and repair of existing struc- 
tures has exceeded $100 billion. By 1980, the 
volume will be close to $200 billion. 


OPPORTUNITY IN CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry has always been 
a stronghold of small business concerns. The 
larger firms will increase in number, scale 
and share of the market in a period of sus- 
tained expansion. This trend will be offset by 
continued heavy reliance on subcontractors, 
thus.permitting a significant net growth in 
the total number of firms in the industry. 

Historically, minority group construction 
contractors have been outside the main- 
stream of the construction industry. Al- 
though the nation has approximately B70,000 
general and specialty contractors, fewer than 
2,000—or 2/10 of one per cent—are black. 
While a reliable estimate of the number of 
contractors among other minorities is not 
available, it seems safe to assume that they, 
too, have very little representation. The de- 
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velopment of minority contractors becomes 
increasingly important as the nation contem- 
plates:à growth in the construction indus- 
try to $200 billion in 1980, an increase of $100 
billion over thé present decade. 

The development of minority contractors 
has not kept pace with the industry's growth 
and there 's little reason to assume that, 
without assistance, the gap between minor- 
ity contractors and other contractors will 
not continue to drastically widen. 

This gap between present opportunity and 
present capacity is the product of a number 
of factors which have inhibited the growth 
and development of minority contractors. 

These include inadequate sources of financ- 
ing and bonding, and limited entrance op- 
portunities into construction craft unions. 

As & consequence, the minority contractor 
has generally been restricted to small projects 
not requiring him to meet institutional de- 
mands for broad experience or permitting 
him opportunity for growth. 

Thus, now, when the doors to larger con- 
Struction projects may at last be opening, 
minority contractors are unable to partici- 
pate. 

An accompanying manpower problem has 
developed, in part, because of the minority 
contraetor's exclusion from the mainstream 
on construction activity. Of approximately 
435,000 minority construction workers—most 
of whom are laborers or belong to the trowel 
trades—over 60 per cent are past the age of 
35; in contrast, the median age for all black 
Americans, for instance, is 21. Among other 
things, this disparity reflects a view of the 
construction industry prevalent among 
young minority workers: without. meaning- 
ful job or advancement opportunities, the in- 
dustry is regarded as a last resort for fail- 
ures. Most often, the term “construction 
work" has been synonymous in the minds of 
the under-30 group with “laborers,” the low- 
est paid, the dirtiest, and the hardest jobs 
in the construction industry. 


NEW CAREERS FOR MINORITIES 


The rebuilding and renewing of ghetto and 
blighted areas, coupled with recent govern- 
ment “affirmative action" programs to en- 
sure equal job opportunities, offer new career 
openings for minorities in the construction 
industry and related fields. 

The 10 million units which the Kaiser 
report indicated will be needed in our core 
cities in the next decade reflect a nousing 
market unparalleled in our hisvory. 

The minority contractor situation is much 
like the weather—everybody talks about it 
but nobody does anything about it. 

There is a wealth of misinformation, mis- 
understanding and misstatements of facts. 
The unions, the sureties, the government and 
the large contractors are all defensive about 
their positions in matters relating to this 
problem. 

Civil rights groups, community organiza- 
tions, management consulting firms and gov- 
ernment agencies are all contributing to the 
problem and to the confusion. It has become 
more important to be recognized for some 
imagined contribution to this field than to 
effect real solutions to some very real prob- 
lems. 

Civil rights groups and community or- 
ganizations use their involvement in this 
area to justify their funding requirements to 
funding sources and to satisfy their need for 
relevance to their constituency. Management 
consulting firms use their involvement as a 
marketing device to lead into what appears 
to be a growing government-supported mar- 
ket. Government agencies are making inade- 
quate responses with an insufficiency of re- 
sources. Decisions are made on political 
grounds and in response to clear and present 
dangers. Visibility of support is more impor- 
tant than the viability of the program 
supported. 
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SEVERAL OBSTACLES 

The unions are still advocating pre-ap- 
prenticeship and apprenticeship programs 
while 85 per cent of their current member- 
ship acquired union cards by methods other 
than those of apprenticeship. 

The members of the Associated General 
Contractors still sign any suggested pre- 
award compliance agreement—as well as а 
union hiring hall agreement—and blame the 
union for the lack of non-whites in their 
work force. Owners and builders agree to 
any plan—the Philadelphia plan, the Chi- 
cago plan, or any combination of the two. 
They do this with the full knowledge that 
any excuse for non-performance will be ac- 
cepted once the job is underway. 

The sureties contend that what they are 
being asked to do will lower their standards. 
The minority contractor's request has always 
been for a consistent and fair evaluation of 
the experience and balance sheets submitted 
by minority contractors—not a lowering of 
standards. 

The solution to the bonding problem does 
not require, nor does it seek, a lower stand- 
ard of bonding—it seeks a consistent stand- 
ard. 

The American Insurance Association (AIA) 
defines a construction project bond as: “a 
form of security—the demand for which in- 
variably derives from the person for whom 
the work is to be performed.” The furnish- 
ing of the security as a prerequisite to bid- 
ding or to obtaining a contract for work is 
required by the owner and/or lender, or by 
the general contractor on his subcontractors. 
The bond is used to protect the owner, lender, 
general contractor and the supplier. 

The owner, as the one who pays the bond 
premium as a part of the job cost, expects 
the surety to qualify the proposed contractor 
as to his ability to perform the contract, for 
the contract price, within the time set for 
completion of the project. This involves an 
examination of the proposed contractor's 
integrity, experience, know-how, equipment 
and working capital. 

The surety must indemnify the owner for 
any reasonable costs in completing the proj- 
ect—which are in» excess of the agreed 
price—and for the work, to the extent of 
the amount fixed in the bond. 

The surety must guarantee that persons 
who furnish labor and material for the proj- 
ect to the contractors or their immediate 
subcontractors will be promptly paid. 

The AIA—in its open letter to the Small 
Business Administration—seems to labor 
under the illusion that minority contractors 
wish them to unilaterally disregard the needs 
of the owners, the lenders or the general con- 
tractors, and to adopt a radical concept of 
underwriting premised on the needs of the 
bond applicant rather than on the needs of 
the owner or his designee. 


THE MINORITY CONTRACTORS’ POSITION 


Minority contractors have no such wish. 
There is complete agreement within the 
minority-contractor community with the 
current surety concepts articulated by the 
surety industry. The disagreement is with 
the difference between the industry’s stated 
position and minority-contractor experience 
at the operational level of the surety !indus- 
try. 

The AIA calls the statement—that the 
bonding requirements are a stumbling block 
to minority group advancement in the con- 
struction economy—a commonly held mis- 
impression. 

The figures used to support this argument 
reflect a total lack of understanding of the 
problems ої minority contractors in this 
country. They do not support the Associa- 
tion's argument that it is a misimpression 
that the bonding requirements are à stum- 
bling block to minority group advancement 
in tne construction economy. There is gen- 
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eral agreement with the AIA that of the 
roughly $75 billion of annual construction 
in the United States, only in the field of 
public works is a bond a common prerequi- 
site to bidding and obtaining a contract; 
that public work involves about $15 billion 
& year; that of the remaining $60 billion of 
construction, traditionally about 20 per cent 
at most is required by owners to be bonded. 
This means $12 billion of bonded private 
work. 

The grand total of bonded work, public 
and private, therefore amounts to about $27 
billion—leaving $48 billion of normally un- 
bonded work. 

What the Association fails to point out, 
however, is that there is no requirement 
that. any construction in the private sector 
go to open, competitive bid. Even if the 
majority of the work in the private sector 
was not done through a selected bid list or 
other sweetheart arrangements, the bonding 
process is still the largest single identifiable 
constraint to access to 35 per cent of the 
construction market. 

Construction in the public sector repre- 
sents the greatest opportunity for minority 
builders since there exists the legal require- 
ment of open, competitive bids. Moreover, 
sweetheart arrangements between owner and 
builder often found in the private sector 
appear to be generally absent, 

Access to public construction projects is 
restricted by a constraint authorized by an 
Act of Congress dated July 30, 1947, as 
amended (6 U.S.C. Secs. 6-13). This con- 
straint is called the Miller Act, and it re- 
quires that sureties be used to bond all fed- 
eral construction projects. 

Best’s Insurance Reports, Property Liabil- 
ity (1960) lists 26 classes of insurance busi- 
ness. Surety is one of the classes of business 
listed The loss ratio of all 26 classes aver- 
ages 74.4 per cent. The loss of ratio of the 
surety class is 28.4 per cent. 

Only two operating ratios need be deter- 
mined to reasonably interpret the true un- 
derwriting experience of a company. These 
are: (1) ratio of combined losses; and (2) 
loss adjustment expenses incurred to earned 
premiums, If the total of the two ratios is 
under 100 per cent, the difference reflects the 
approximate profit margin. 

The combined loss and expense ratio of the 
surety business is 84.4 per cent. Therefore, 
the approximate profit margin is 15.6 per 
cent—the highest of all classes of insurance 
business. 

The United States Treasury Department 
regulates these sureties under the Depart- 
ment Circular No. 297, as supplemented. 


DISCRIMINATORY TENDENCIES 


There are 230 companies holding certifi- 
cates of authority from the Secretary of the 
Treasury—under Sections 6-13 of the United 
States Code—as acceptable sureties on fed- 
eral bonds. None of these companies have any 
non-white Americans on their boards of di- 
rectors or in their executive suites. Non- 
whites have also been generally excluded from 
employment in this industry. 

This marginally profitable, equal oppor- 
tunity employer has consistently prevented 
blacks from entering the growth phase of the 
construction industry by not issuing bid 
bonds and/or completion bonds for proposed 
projects. 

In cases where bonds are being issued the 
requirements for minority contractors are 
often twice as rigorous as those imposed on 
non-minority contractors under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Trans-Bay Engineers and Builders, Inc.— 
а new minority-owned construction firm 
formed in Oakland, California—was required 
to show $70,000 in cash on its financial state- 
ment before a bond would be issued. The job 
in question was site work on the West Oak- 
land Health Center. The contract price was 
$473,239. 
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Trans-Bay was led to believe that a bond 
would be issued if it showed $45,000 in cash 
on its statement and if all of the members 
of its board of directors signed an indemni- 
fication agreement; this was done. On the 
day the bond was to be issued, and after 
Trans-Bay had signed the contract for the 
West Oakland Health Center, the bonding 
company demanded another $30,000 in cash 
before it would issue a bond. Thirty minutes 
after the bond was issued, the surety com- 
pany tried to cancel this bond. 

This surety company represents the best 
effort of the industry. No other surety com- 
pany contacted would even respond to the 
Trans-Bay request for a bond. 

Evaluation of assets and evaluation of 
experience is the area of subjectivity in which 
bonding companies have a poor history vis-a- 
vis minority firms. 

DISPARITY IN TREATMENT 

Non-cash assets often make up a major 
fraction of the balance sheet of non-minority 
construction firms. These assets are often 
evaluated in such a way that the cash re- 
quirements are considerably less than 10 per 
cent. Real property, equipment and other 
such assets are often evaluated at the dis- 
cretion of and in accordance with the best 
information obtainable by the locally au- 
thorized process agents. 

Prior to 1967, surety companies were not 
only reluctant to bond minority contractors, 
but refused to say why. They were simply 
non-responsive to requests made by minority 
contractors. 

In late 1966, the Ford Foundation initiated 
discussions with several major surety com- 
panies. The companies acted partly in re- 
sponse to requests from minority contractors 
in various parts of the country and partly at 
the suggestion of representatives of the fed- 
eral government. 

The surety companies would not bond mi- 
nority contractors because of their lack of 
construction-contract experience and lack of 
demonstrated managerial capability. Minority 
contractors could not gain the required ex- 
perience because of the lack of a contract. A 
contract could not be obtained because of 
the lack of a bond. 

The surety companies expressed a willing- 
ness to cooperate with the Ford Foundation 
in the design of a program which would result 
in an increase in the number and size of 
surety bonds issued to minority contractors. 

The initial result of these explorations 
was a three-year demonstration program in 
Oakland, California. 

The Oakland Bonding Assistance Program 
was announced June 9, 1968. One hundred- 
fifty thousand dollars was granted to the 
General and Specialty Contractors Associa- 
tion for an interest-free revolving fund, and 
an additional $150,000 was granted to the 
same association to be used to purchase ad- 
ministrative services and technical assistance 
for contractors using the revolving fund. 
These funds were to be used over a three- 
year perlod to increase the job capacity of 
minority contractors in Oklahoma. 

Prior to funding, in order to insure the sup- 
port of the total community there was es- 
tablished a broad-base advisory board. The 
following organizations were represented: 
The Management Council for Bay Area Em- 
ployment Opportunity; Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council of Alameda County; 
Carpenters Bay Counties District Council; 
The Bank of America; Kaiser Industries Cor- 
poration; General and Specialty Contractors 
Association; The San Francisco Human 
Rights Council; and The Oakland Small Busi- 
ness Development Center. 

This advisory board recommends Policy 
and personnel. The recommendations of the 
board were always accepted, even though the 
contractors had the option of ignoring any 
recommendation of the board. 
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The Program was directed at meeting the 
growth needs of minority contractors who 
had demonstrated ability both as craftsmen 
and as businessmen; men who were small be- 
cause of the constraints placed on them by 
an unjust system and not by lack of ability 
on their part. 

THE SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 

It was estimated that the 60 general and 
specialty contractors who made up the As- 
sociation were collectively grossing less than 
2.5 million dollars per year (an average of 
$40,00C 5er contractor). A three-year pro- 
jection of five million dollars was made in 
the proposal. It was estimated that over 100 
new jobs would be developed and that an- 
other 100 minority group craftsmen—who 
were employed by the Association member- 
ship at a fraction of their work potential— 
would be upgraded to full journeyman 
status. The Association membership, 18 
months later, grossed more than 20 million 
dollars. There is currently a backlog ex- 
ceeding 25 million dollars. 

More than 200 new jobs have been gener- 
ated. The average number of hours worked, 
by community craftsmen, has risen from 970 
to 1,600. The average wage-per-hour has 
gone from three dollars to six dollars as 
the subcontractor has moved from the status 
of nonunion to union shop. 

This process has generated more non-white 
union journeymen in the high-wage crafts 
than іп the entire history of the local hiring- 
hall process. This great growth can be at- 
tributed directly to the revolving fund and 
to the funds allocated for its effective use. 

The Ford Foundation revolving-fund grant 
represented а major conceptual break- 
through. The poor and the powerless had 
never before been given both the opportunity 
and the resources with which to effectively 
use funds for their development and growth. 
The community of the poor had always been 
required to consume and/or return any funds 
received. 

This revolving-fund concept has been dis- 
covered and used, to a limited extent, in some 
model cities programs around the country. 
The first contractor to use this fund had not 
done a job larger than $130,000, although he 
had 15 years’ experience as a general con- 
tractor. His proposal was to do a job which 
was estimated to cost $250,000. He needed 
$25,000 in cash according to the sureties, 

He was able to raise $10,000 from his own 
resources. The Bonding Assistance Program, 
after careful analysis of the job and the ap- 
plicant, loaned him $15,000 interest free. The 
$25,000 was then placed in a joint account on 
which the applicant and the bonding man- 
ager signed. All progress payments were re- 
ceived into, and all disbursements were made 
from this account. The contractor had no 
other work in progress at this time. The 
bonding manager inspected the job daily and 
the critical-path method was used through- 
out the job. All discounts were taken and 
Subcontractors were promptly paid. At the 
end of the job, no funds were paid to the con- 
tractor until & lien release was obtained from 
A subcontractors and the owner released the 

nd. 


On this particular job the contractor lost 
money. In spite of that fact, the subcon- 
tractors, the suppliers and the owner were all 
satisfied. The Bonding Fund had to take back 
an interest bearing note for its $15,000. 

Because of the knowledge and experience 
gained by both the Bonding Program and the 
contractor, he was able to negotiate a $500,000 
job which the owner agreed to put on a cash 
basis. This Job is currently in progress and is 
on schedule. It appears that the contractor 
will make a profit on this job and that he will 
be able to retire his note to the Bonding Pro- 
gram. The next job that this contractor will 
не My to undertake will be at the $1 million 

vel. 
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A PROFITABLE FIRST-TIME VENTURE 


To cite an example which developed a prof- 
itable posture on the first job might be 
instructive. 

Trans-Bay Engineers and Builders wanted 
to build the West Oakland Health Center. 
This company was able to raise $20,000 from 
its own resources. The job amounted to 
$473,239. The sureties required $70,000 in 
cash. The Bonding Assistance Program ap- 
proved an interest-free loan of $50,000. 

The $70,000 was placed in a joint account 
on which Trans-Bay and the bonding man- 
ager signed. All progress payments were re- 
ceived into, and all disbursements were made 
from this account. The contractor had no 
other work in progress at this time. The 
bonding manager inspected the Job daily and 
the critical-path method was used through- 
out the job. All discounts were taken and 
subcontractors were promptly paid. At the 
end of the job, when the owner signed a bond 
release, there was $96,000 left in the account, 
This represented $26,000 in profit which 
Trans-Bay had earned on its first job—a 
four-month effort. 

Trans-Bay now has under contract $5 mil- 
lion worth of work: a Bank of America build- 
ing, Navy housing, a West Oakland elemen- 
tary school, and 126 residential units in West 
Oakland. The company's projection for 1971 
1s $12 million. 

The U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, on October 17, 1968, 1s- 
sued FHA Circular 4200.2— whose subject was 
assurance of completion of construction re- 
quirements. The circular advised of the is- 
suance of amendments to the regulations to 
establish new and uniform requirements for 
the assurance of completion of all projects 
involving the insurance of advances, except 
Title X projects: 

"For projects where FHA estimate of con- 
struction or rehabilitation is $200,000 or less, 
no corporate surety bond will henceforth be 
required, provided a personal indemnity 
agreement (Personal Undertaking, FHA Form 
No. 2459) is executed by the principal indi- 
vidual or individuals responsible for con- 
struction or rehabilitation of the project. 

“In the absence of such a personal under- 
taking the requirements set forth in this let- 
ter shall apply to such projects, except that 
no assurance of completion shall be required 
for rehabilitation projects of 11 units or less 
to be insured under Section 221(d)3 or 221 
(h), or Section 235(j) or Section 236 of the 
National Housing Act (unless more than two 
such rehabilitation projects involving the 
same mortgagor or general contractor are 
under construction at one time). 

“For walk up garden type structures where 
the estimated cost of construction or reha- 
bilitation is $2,000,000 or less, a 10 per cent 
performance bond and a 10 per cent payment 
bond shall be provided. 

"For walk up garden type structures where 
the estimated cost of construction or reha- 
bilitation exceed $2,000,000 a 25 per cent per- 
formance bond and a 25 per cent payment 
bond shall be provided. 

"For high rise elevator type structures, 
& 50 per cent performance bond and a 50 
per cent payment bond shall be provided. 

"As an exception to the foregoing require- 
ments, a cash deposit or a letter of credit 
equal to one-half of the amount of the in- 
dicated performance bond or 10% of the 
estimated cost of construction or rehabili- 
tation, which ever is greater, may be ac- 
cepted in lieu of the performance and pay- 
ment bonds. The amount of bonds, cash 
deposits or letters of credit will in each 
instance be calculated on the FHA estimate 
of construction or rehabilitation cost. 

"Also excepted from the foregoing will 
be projects within the states of California, 
Florida, Louisiana and Texas, where statutes 
are in effect requiring for adequate protec- 
tion, either a 50 per cent performance and 
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a 50 per cent payment bond. Bonds must 
comply with the local statutory require- 
ments, and cash deposits or letters of credit 
wil not be acceptable in those four states. 
Personal undertakings will be acceptable 
for projects of $200,000 or less and the spe- 
cial exemption for rehabilitation projects of 
11 units or less shall apply in those four 
States as in all other states." 

FHA Circular 4200.2 demonstrates what 
is possible under the existing legislation. 
Other departments of the government should 
examine their own posture with respect to 
this circular. 


ANOTHER VIABLE PROGRAM 


The Small Business Administration has 
also been active vis-a-vis the minority-con- 
tractor bonding problem. The 8A Program, 
which allows the Small Business Adminis- 
tration to become the prime contractor in 
small business set-aside contracts, is now 
being used in the construction industry. 
Care must be exercised, however, to insure 
that the only contracts that are set aside 
are not the ones on which agencies do not 
get bids due to lack of profitability. 

The Small Business Administration—in its 
loan-guarantee program—has begun to make 
guarantees on loans which are subordinate 
to the interest of the surety. This device 
permits the use of the Small Buisness Ad- 
ministration’s guaranteed capital to meet 
the elevated liquidity requirements of the 
surety industry. 

The usefulness of this device would be in- 
creased if lenders would make this money— 
which is guaranteed against loss—available 
at the same rate as is obtained on Treasury 
bills. Since these loans are made out of re- 
serve funds, and since these loans generate 
demand accounts which show reasonable av- 
erage balances, and since these loans gen- 
erate consumer-loan relationships in the 
communities served by this kind of effort the 
banks can hardly afford to do otherwise. 

In 1968, the Small Business Administra- 
tion convened a National Construction Task 
Force to study the minority-contractor bond- 
ing problem. It was charged with the respon- 
sibility of coordinating the previous frag- 
mented efforts of the private sector, the 
government and other interested groups. 

The National Construction Task Force 
created a field organization in a number of 
cities across the country. This organiza- 
tion—called the Action Construction Team 
(ACT)—consisted of volunteer members 
representing each of the four working task 
force committees: Financial assistance; man- 
agement and technical assistance; federal as- 
sistance; and community resources. These 
Action Construction Teams had no staff 
funds, no program money and no minority 
contractors. 

The National Construction Task Force was 
composed of many interest groups who had 
nothing to gain by the kind of change which 
the Task Force advocated. Not a single minor- 
ity contractor was a member of this Task 
Force. 

Despite the dedication of some of the 
members of this Task Force, the ACT efforts 
have been successful in very few cities. 

OTHER PROBLEM-SOLVING MEASURES 

There are currently a number of major ef- 
forts being proposed to help bring about some 
solution to the problems of minority build- 
ers. The American Assembly, in its study of 
black economic development, recommended 
that legislation might be needed which would 
permit public works construction to be put 
on a cash basis. This is a device currently in 
use in California. Payout comes to the con- 
tractor as needed. He doesn’t have to wait 
until 20 per cent of his job is complete for 
the first payout. This kind of transaction is 
handled through a builder’s control. The fee 
which the owner pays is about the same fee 
that would be charged by the surety. FHA 
projects can currently use this device, pro- 
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vided the government insurance is not re- 
quired until the final close of the escrow. 

A builder's control receives and disburses 
all construction-project related funds. It es- 
timates the job prior to funding and it in- 
spects the progress of the general contractor 
and his subcontractor prior to disbursements. 
Disbursements are made as they are needed. 

In the First Session of the 91st Congress, 
Senator Bayh introduced 8. 2609, S. 2610, and 
8.2811. 

S. 2609 was a bill "to increase the participa- 
tion of small business concerns in the con- 
struction industry by providing for a federal 
guarantee of certain construction bonds and 
authorizing the acceptance of certification of 
competency in lieu of bonding in connection 
with certain federal projects and for other 
purposes.” 

S. 2610 was a bill “to amend Section 3 of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968." It has been enacted into law. 

S. 2611 was a bill “to amend the Act of 
August 24, 1935 (commonly referred to as the 
Miller Act) to exempt construction contracts 
not exceeding $20,000 in amount from the 
bonding requirements of such act." The cur- 
rent exemption limit 1s $2,000. Congressman 
William S. Moorhead introduced similar leg- 
islation in the House of Representatives. 

The law firm of Arnold and Porter is cur- 
rently petitioning the United States Treas- 
ury as the regulatory agency which has the 
licensing responsibility for the surety indus- 
try. The petition raises the issue of the sub- 
jectivity involved in the bonding process and 
the issue of recourse and remedy. 

The National Urban Coalition and the Na- 
tional Association of Minority Contractors 
have an effort underway to establish a Na- 
tional Minority Contractors Institute. This 
effort would use the techniques developed in 
the Oakland project in some 15 cities in order 
to develop some strong minority builders. 

Finally, there seems to be a growing move- 
ment in the minority-contractor community 
to establish a minority-controlled surety 
company. The National Association of Mi- 
nority Contractors views the surety dilemma 
as they viewed the life insurance industry 
15 years ago. At that time, only black com- 
panies would issue life policies on minorities 
without rating them. Once the life insurance 
companies understood that the minority 
community was a profitable market, they 
changed their practices. They now write life 
policies on the total population without 
regard to race. There is hope that the surety 
companies may be educated in the folly of 
their current practices. 


OVERTURES BY GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


A number of large general contractors 
across the country are beginning to make 
some relevant responses to the minority- 
contractor bonding problem. 

Once a job is bonded by the general con- 
tractor, he has the option of not requiring 
his subcontractors to bond. The general con- 
tractor is in a position to negotiate a con- 
tract with a minority subcontractor—to put 
the subcontractor on a cash basis by pro- 
viding funds to suppliers as needed. The 
general contractor can then provide technical 
assistance and management help to a mi- 
nority subcontractor who is working on a 
job over which the general contractor has 
control, The trade off in such a situation 
has been market penetration and acceptable 
affirmative action in the area of minority 
employment and training. 

There is a very critical interrelationship 
between the bonding problem which we 
have defined and the problems of man- 
power, markets, Management and contract 
compliance. All of these problems must be 
defined and solutions to them sought if we 
are going to be able to build viable minority- 
contractor firms. John Gardner has said “we 
know what our problems are, but seem in- 
capable of summoning our will and re- 
sources to act. We are seized by a kind of 
paralysis of the will.” 
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The 1968 Housing Act projects the con- 
struction of six million units of low- and 
medium-income housing units. These units, 
or an equivalent amount of industrial and 
public-works construction, must be built on 
turf occupied by the community of the poor. 
Trade offs for access to this enormous con- 
struction market may provide a means by 
which the national paralysis of the will 
might be cured. 

The community of the poor has a respon- 
sibility to husband access to this enormous 
market. Trade offs must be developed be- 
tween the indigenous community and the 
building trade councils, between the indig- 
enous community and the contractors who 
propose to exploit this market. 


CULPABILITY FOR DISCRIMINATION 


In developing this marketing method, 
there must be a firm understanding of who 
creates and perpetuates the problem of un- 
deremployment and unemployment in the 
construction industry for minorities. It is 
true that some craft unions are guilty of 
discrimination. Craft unions, however, are 
not employers. They do not hire craft union 
workers. They do not train craft union work- 
ers—contractors do. The subcontractor often 
serves as a business agent for craft unions. 
The excuses which he gives for discrimina- 
tory practices are not relevant to the cause 
of minority unemployment. 

The employer, in the construction indus- 
try, is the contractor. He must be held 
accountable for his employment practices 
and for his training practices. The excuse 
most frequently used by the contractor is 
that the hiring-hall agreement which he 
signs results in non-minority group refer- 
rals. Thus, the union is at fault. However, 
contractors who work in states which have 
right-to-work laws and thus no hiring-hall 
agreements to sign, have no better record 
in employment and training than do those 
who must sign such agreements. There is 
no law which limits the number of trainees 
а contractor can train on his job; there is 
no law which compels the contractor not to 
hire skilled minority workers through the 
subcontracting process. Minority subcon- 
tractors have minority work crews; these 
crews are paid prevailing wages. These firms 
are union shops or are prepared to become 
union shops, provided the union accepts 
their work force. 

Ray Dones, the president of the National 
Association of Minority Contractors and the 
chief executive officer of Trans-Bay Engl- 
neers and Builders, said in a speech before a 
regional conference of his Association that 
“my firm is constructing an elementary 
school on one side of a street; a white con- 
struction firm is constructing some residen- 
tial housing on the other side of the street. 
The work force, on the earth moving equip- 
ment on Trans-Bay’s job is all non-white; 
the work force on the earth moving equip- 
ment, on the other company’s job site is all 
white, Our unbonded subcontractor couldn't 
find any qualified white operating engineers 
and the other company's subcontractor 
couldn't find any qualified non-white oper- 
ating engineers, Discrimination is illegal in 
California." 

THE UNIONS' SHARE OF THE BLAME 

Confusion arises regarding the leverage 
point because unions control the apprentice- 
ship program, This control is confused with 
the actual training process, Apprentices are 
trained and paid by contractors—not by 
unions. Unions add to the confusion because 
they guard their absolute power over the 
apprenticeship program very jealously. They 
have been able to sell the pre-apprenticeship 
and the pre-preapprenticeship method of 
keeping themselves free of pressure in this 
area, 

Most of the card-carrying skilled crafts- 
men (85 percent) who are now a part of the 
union hiring-hall process were not admitted 
through the apprenticeship process. Among 
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those who have been admitted through the 
apprenticeship program, many have made 
use of some form of nepotism. Minority con- 
tractors understand the nepotistic urge; they 
share it and belleve that the many other 
avenues which are currently being used for 
admission of non-minority members аге 
more productive than is the apprenticeship 
method. 

A most frequently used, non-apprentice- 
ship method of entry into the hiring-hall 
process requires that a craftsman work for 
24 months in à shop which has signed & 
union agreement, There are numerous other 
devices. Unfortunately, there has not been 
& full understanding of the various methods 
of entry into the craft unions. A full study 
of these methods might be instructive. 

The manpower goal of the minority con- 
tractor ís to develop and upgrade craftsmen 
and to enable them to become regular mem- 
bers of their local building trade unions 
within a limited time frame. This goal rec- 
ognizes the need to absorb into the con- 
struction industry those members of urban 
communities who are beyond the appren- 
ticeable age, who are partially trained in 
various crafts, and who are marginally em- 
ployed. These workers may now have only 
limited access to training programs which 
will permit them to become journeymen; 
but they could be trained by programs 
which absorb the cost of their train- 
ing. On-the-job training programs which 
pay contractors—not unions—a productivity 
differential will permit many craftsmen to 
become fully productive. 

For example, the upgrading process can 
be applied to the existing members of the 
labor unions. Many laborers have had much 
experience helping plumbers. They should be 
able to be upgraded at a very rapid rate thus 
creating more plumbers and more openings 
in the laborers’ union ranks. 


FULL IMPLEMENTATION 


Minority contractors must be trained on 
the job; they must not be expected to learn 
how to solve their business problems only 
in a classroom. We must somehow build in 
support for the cost of minority contrac- 
tors’ learning on the job. Giving technical 
assistance and management support to an 
unemployed contractor or to one who is 
only marginally employed may be acceptable 
as a part of an affirmative action program, 
but it is considered non-responsive to the 
needs of the minority-contractor commu- 
nity. 


SENATOR SCOTT'S RECORD IN JOB 
OPPORTUNITY AND REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr. ScoTr), our able and re- 
spected Republican leader, has had a 
longstanding interest and record of lead- 
ership in congressional efforts toward 
increasing job opportunities for unskilled 
and semiskilled workers and improving 
conditions in regions of impaired eco- 
nomic progress. 28 

Although the overall level of unem- 
ployment in this country has not been 
critical for many years, the plain fact 
of the matter is that the unemployment 
rate among low-income groups is alarm- 
ing. To meet this problem, Senator ScorT 
has long urged job training and job re- 
training to place unskilled or semiskilled 
workers in positions of suitable employ- 
ment. 

Regional development, such as the Ap- 
palachia program, has meant a great 
deal to Pennsylvania. As one of the 
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original sponsors of this vital legislation, 
Senator Scorr knows of its tremendous 
effect on his State. For example, the Ap- 
palachian Regional Development Act af- 
fects 57 of 67 Pennsylvania counties and 
has been responsible for the expenditure 
of more than $110 million in 5 years. 

Mr. President, Senator Scort’s efforts 
to stimulate employment opportunities 
and to further development in depressed 
areas have been tireless, and the result- 
ing benefits to his State of Pennsylvania, 
as well as the entire Nation, have been 
considerable. His remarkable and sig- 
nificant record in these fields extends 
from his first Senate service in the 86th 
Congress through the present 91st Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent that a 
summary of this aspect of the accom- 
plishments of the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY 
91ST CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 1072—To authorize funds to carry out 
purposes of Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act of 1965. 

5. 15—Rural Job Development Act—To pro- 
vide income tax incentives and other benefits 
for employers operating certain industrial 
or commercial enterprises in rural job de- 
velopment areas. 

S. 1079—To consent to the Susquehanna 
River Basin Compact. 

S. 1362— To provide Federal financial as- 
sistance to Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers to assist in job training in low- 
income areas. 

Votes 


Voted to increase appropriations for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity from $1.624 
billion to $2.048 billion. 

Voted to express the sense of the Senate 
that the aggregate of opportunities for job 
training for disadvantaged youtt shall in no 
event be less than that for fiscal year 1969. 

Voted to increase funds for the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps summer program under 
the Manpower Training and Development 
Act. 

Voted to authorize funds to extend pro- 
grams under the Economic Opportunity Act. 


90TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 


8. 2088—To provide incentives for creation 
by private industry of additional employ- 
ment opportunities for residents of urban 
poverty areas. 

S. 2134—To provide incentives for estab- 
lishment of new or expanded job producing 
industrial and commercial establishments in 
rural areas. 

S. 2572—To establish a Domestic Develop- 
ment Bank for development of employment 
and business opportunities in certain urban 
and rural areas. 

S. 3649—To provide private enterprise with 
incentives to employ and train unemployed 
and low-income unskilled persons residing 
in both urban and rural areas, and to pro- 
vide community employment and training by 
Federal and local governments as the em- 
ployer of last resort. 

S. 3876—To establish a community self- 
determination program to aid people of 
urban and rural communities in securing 
employment. 

Votes 


Voted to continue present policy of re- 
quiring at least 40 percent of assignments of 
male enrollees in the Job Corps to be pri- 
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marily directed to the conservation, develop- 
ment, or management of public natural re- 
sources or recreational areas. 

Voted to establish a $200 million program 
of grants to employers of up to 15 percent of 
the cost of training the unemployed. 

Voted not to abolish the Job Corps. 

Voted to transfer the Headstart program 
for disadvantaged pre-school children from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to the 
Office of Education so that it would be better 
administered. 

Voted not to reduce the authorizations for 
the Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1967 by $198 million. 

Voted for the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1967. 

Voted to add $25 million to the Headstart 
program under the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Voted to increase by $215 million funds 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

89TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 1766—To authorize loans for rural areas 
water supply; make grants for rural com- 
munity development planning and construc- 
tion. 

Votes 

Voted not to eliminate Appalachia pro- 
grams for land stabilization, conservation 
and erosion. 

Voted for the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act of 1965. 

Voted for the Manpower Act of 1965. 

Voted for the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965. 

Voted to retain the voluntary assistance 
program for needy children under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1965. 

Voted for the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1965. 

Voted for the Community Development 
District Act of 1966. 

Voted for the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. 

88TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 1274—To provide preference in awarding 
certain government contracts to contractors 
in areas of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment. 

S. 1832—To increase jurisdiction of the 
Delaware River Port Authority. 

S. 2782—To assist in development of the 
Appalachian Region by establishing the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission and by au- 
thorizing grants to be made to assist in en- 
couraging local industry, health and edu- 
cational facilities. 

Votes 

Voted against reducing by $100 million the 
authorization of appropriations to finance 
youth programs under the Economie Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. 

Voted for the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964. 

87TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 856—To create a regional. intergovern- 
mental Compact for the Delaware River 
Basin. 

Votes 

Voted for the Temporary Extended Un- 
employment Compensation Act of 1961. 

Voted for the Area Redevelopment Act of 
1961. 

Voted not to limit the length of time or 
the authorization for the retraining program 
of the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1961. 

B6TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 548—To grant the consent of Congress 

to the Great Lakes Basin Compact. 
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S. 942—To establish a Commission on 
Equal Job Opportunity Under Government 
Contracts. 

S. 3558—To establish program of financial 
and technical assistance to alleviate con- 
ditions of substantial and persistent un- 
employment in economically depressed 
areas. 


THE ABM: A WHITE ELEPHANT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in 
considering the proposed anti-ballistic- 
missile system, several points should be 
emphasized. 

We should recall, for example, that 
every White House science adviser since 
the creation of that office has expressed 
the gravest doubts about the feasibility 
of this system. 

Since last year there have been two 
significant developments affecting the ra- 
tional for Safeguard. The first was the 
initiation of the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Talks. The second was Secretary 
Laird’s admission, in effect, that the 
critics were right last year in pointing 
out that the system could be easily over- 
whelmed by enemy action. 

The Secretary said in his posture state- 
ment on February 20 of this year that: 

To be perfectly candid, Mr. Chairman, it 
must be recognized that the threat could 
actually turn out to be considerably larger 
than the Safeguard defense is designed to 
handle. 


In practical terms, that statement 
means, and the Secretary elaborated on 
it so there could be no mistake, that if 
there is no arms limitation agreement 
the Soviet Union can nullify this system. 
On the other hand, if there is an agree- 
ment we will not need the system. In 
either case we are buying a useless col- 
lection of machinery. 

Secretary Laird went on to argue that 
the Minuteman protection aspects of the 
system should be constructed “because 
the additional cost needed to defend a 
portion of Minuteman is small if the 
full area defense is bought.” 

But, Mr. President, the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has rejected the full area 
defense; so the multibillion dollar ABM 
parasite now stands alone and exposed. 

There is no evidence that this system 
will make any real difference in defend- 
ing the United States against nuclear 
attack or in preventing a first strike. 
All we know for certain is that it will 
severely deplete our resources and ac- 
celerate the inflationary pressures which 
so concern the President that he has 
vetoed desperately needed funds for 
schools, housing, hospitals, water sys- 
tems, and veterans programs. 

Is it not true that most Senators really 
doubt that the Safeguard system wiil 
work? I fully believe that we will regret 
its construction. 

The administration's argument seems 
to have been reduced to a single point— 
“the system may be no good, but it 
Scares the Russians." They tell us that 
even though it may be worthless on its 
own, it has value as a bargaining chip. 

But that astonishing argument defies 
both logic and history. 

It suggests that we will gain a bar- 
gaining advantage by threatening the 
Soviets with wasting billions of our own 
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dollars. It asks Senators to see merit in 
telling an adversary that if he does not 
comply with our wishes we will inflict 
injury upon ourselves. 

But beyond that, the recent history 
of our attempts to achieve limitations 
on the world's nuclear arsenals presents 
а clear lesson that any new weapons 
construction brings only escalation by 
the other side. 

How can the proponents of this sys- 
tem answer the compelling logic set 
forth in a letter to the Washington Post 
this week by such distinguished Ameri- 
cans as Averell Harriman, Karl Kaysen, 
Adrian Fisher, Franklin Long, and Her- 
bert Scoville. Mr. Harriman is the most 
experienced of all Americans in negoti- 
ations with the Soviet Union. His judg- 
ment and that of his respected col- 
leagues should be carefully weighed. 

They have reminded us that it has not 
been new weapons systems which have 
brought negotiating success. It has been 
rather, the kind of imaginative step 
President Kennedy took in announcing 
an end to nuclear testing, opening the 
door to the ban on tests in the atmos- 
phere. It has been steps like the Sen- 
ate’s unanimous passage of the Pastore 
resolution in 1966, endorsing steps to 
halt the spread of nuclear weapons and 
leading to the Nonproliferation Treaty. 

The administration suggests that the 
Safeguard is needed to advance SALT. 
I suggest that the case has become. so 
weak that they are using SALT to get 
Safeguard. The issue is not whether we 
will give the President a bargaining chip, 
it is whether we will allow the negotia- 
tions to be misused as a debating point 
here at home, to pry loose a system the 
President appears determined to build no 
matter how overwhelming the case 
against it. 

Let us not waste billions on this dread- 
ful white elephant. 

Let us not squander resources we 
urgently need to end hunger, clean up 
the cities, reduce crime, and build Amer- 
ica as a land of dignity and peace. 

Let us accept the moderate and 
thoughtful effort of Senator Cooper and 
Senator Harr to restrain the deadly nu- 
clear giant. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter by Governor Harri- 
man and his colleagues, to which I re- 
ferred, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue ABM VOTE AND THE SALT TALES 

Recently administration spokesmen have 
been insisting that unless the Congress au- 
thorizes the continued construction and ex- 
pansion of the Safeguard ABM, it will not 
be possible to negotiate an agreement with 
the Soviets at SALT to limit strategic arma- 
ments. They argue that the negotiators need 
the Safeguard bargaining chip to induce the 
Russians to halt the deployment of their 
large SS-9 ICBMs. 

This would appear to be an attempt to ex- 
ploit the desire of the Senate and the public 
to achieve success in SALT in order to res- 
cue the Safeguard program from defeat. The 
administration has always defended the 
Safeguard ABM defense of Minuteman sites 
on the basis that it was not a threat to the 
U.S.S.R. If true, why then should. the con- 
tinuation of this program be a chip to induce 
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the Soviets to agree to limit their offensive 
missile deployment? 

The major U.S. threat to Soviet security 
lies in the deployment of the U.S. MIRV sys- 
tems. On April 9, 1970, the Senate passed & 
resolution by a vote of 72 to 6 urging that 
the President propose to the U.S.S.R. an im- 
mediate suspension by both countries of fur- 
ther deployment of all offensive and defen- 
sive nuclear strategic weapons systems. Yet 
this MIRV chip has been thrown away by 
the accelerated deployment of the Minute- 
man III and Poseidon missiles with their 
MIRV warheads and by the reported pro- 
posal that any MIRV limitations must be ac- 
companied by Soviet acceptance of exten- 
sive inspection of both offensive and defen- 
sive missile sites. There is no security justi- 
fieation for such urgent MIRV deployment 
since the heavy Soviet ABM which they 
were designed to penetrate could not be de- 
ployed and become operational for many, 
many years. 

It has also been reported that the possible 
outcome of SALT would be an agreement 
that henceforth the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. will limit their ABMs to the de- 
fense of their capitals. The continued de- 
ployment of Safeguard at the Minuteman 
sites will not in any way contribute to the 
defense of Washington, and the Senate is 
being asked to endorse the expenditure of 
funds for uséless hardware if SALT is suc- 
cessful and for an admittedly at best mar- 
ginally effective system if it is unsuccessful. 
Why the U.S. should try to get the Soviets 
to agree to the deployment of ABM defenses 
for Washington and Moscow instead of & 
complete ABM ban is not clear, since the de- 
fense of Washington will not accomplish any 
of President Nixon's three objectives for an 
ABM system. A complete ban would elimi- 
nate the need for MIRVs and simplify the 
problems of verification by obviating any 
possible need for inspection. It is reported 
that the Soviets have indicated interest in 
such a complete ban. 

Finally, history has unmistakably demon- 
strated that restraints, not accelerated weap- 
ons programs, pave the road to arms control. 
Overwhelming superiority did not induce 
the Soviets to accept the Baruch plan. On 
the other hand, President Kennedy's Ameri- 
can University pledge to’ halt atmospheric 
nuclear testing as long as the Soviets did 
the same rapidly produced agreement to ne- 
gotiate the Limited Test Ban Treaty in 1963. 
Similarly, the Senate passage without dis- 
senting vote of the Pastore Resolution in 
1966 endorsing efforts to halt the spread of 
nuclear weapons broke the ice toward start- 
ing serious U.S.-U.S.S.R. negotiations on the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. 

If the Senate wishes to conserve funds 
and make a maximum contribution toward 
improving U.S. security by achieving arms 
limitations and agreement at SALT, it will 
refuse authorization of funds for the expan- 
sion of Safeguard and forbid the expendi- 
ture of additional funds for the continued 
deployment at the two Safeguard sites ap- 
proved last year until it is satisfied that 
the negotiators have not been able to per- 
suade the Soviets to agree to limitations on 
offensive and defensive missile systems, 

In our judgment, a Senate yote against 
the ABM is a vote for success in SALT. 


NUCLEAR REACTORS IN OPERA- 
TION AND PLANNED FOR CUBA 


Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, I have 
received a telegram from Mr. Edward B. 
Benjamin, of New Orleans, dated August 
10, 1970, calling attention to an article 
dated August 10, 1970, written by Mr. 
Donald Seaman, chief foreign corre- 
spondent for the London Daily Express. 

The article, a copy of which I obtained 
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from the Washington office of the Lon- 
don Daily Express, deals with the infor- 
mation on nuclear reactors in operation 
and planned for Cuba. In addition, the 
Washington Daily News printed a story 
by Mr. Seaman on August 11, 1970, deal- 
ing with the overall control of Cuban 
affairs by Soviet technicians and ad- 
visers in Cuba. 

In the London Daily Express article, 
Mr. Seaman has vividly depicted plans 
for the installation of a "critical" nu- 
clear reactor in Cuba by 1971 or 1972. 
While the reactor's purpose is said to be 
peaceful, Mr. Seaman voiced grave 
doubts as to this, due to the vast numbers 
of Russian advisers and Cuban scientists 
trained in Russia, the current policy of 
familiarization visits by Soviet missile- 
carrying naval units, and flights by long- 
range reconnaissance and transport 
planes. In the Washington Daily News 
article, Mr, Seaman gives further evi- 
dence of Soviet influence in that Carib- 
bean island. Ninety-five percent of the 
oil that runs Cuban ships, buses, trucks, 
and taxis is supplied by the Kremlin. 

Since part of the debate against the 
ABM is based on the theory that we can 
ignore the increasing offensive power of 
the Soviets and their satellites on the 
ground that “capability” has nothing to 
do with “intentions,” I believe these arti- 
cles written by a firsthand observer in 
Cuba may give them pause. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the articles and the 
telegram be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

[From the London Daily Express, 
Aug. 10, 1970] 
FrpEL'Ss NUCLEAR SECRET WORRIES UNITED 
STATES 


(By Donald Seaman) 


This weekend in Havana I learned first de- 
tails of Fidel Castro's secret experimental 
nuclear reactor, for long a worry to Amer- 
ican Intelligence services. 

The reactor, shipped complete from Russia, 
is housed in what was ex-President Batista's 
old “West Point" military academy along the 
airport road leading from the Caribbean is- 
land's capital. 

It is run by a staff of 51 scientists—all 
Cubans. The director was trained in Czecho- 
slovakia, all the rest in Russian nuclear cen- 
tres. 

PEACEFUL? 


All of them spent a minimum of five years’ 
training under Russian supervision before 
the reactor itself was shipped over. 

In scientific terms the reactor is “non-crit- 
1cal"—incapable of making the bomb. It is 
being used solely for experiments, some in 
the medical field and others in processes 
whereby the hard-up Cubans are trying to 
make paper from the pulp-like sugar cane 
residue. 

But—and this is sure to increase U.S. con- 
cern—the Cuban scientists say plans are in 
hand for the Russians to give the Cubans 
their first "critical" nuclear reactor by 1971 
or 1972. 

According to my information, there is no 
indication that the new reactor, if and when 
it comes, is intended for anything but peace- 
ful purposes. 

Its very presence, however, linked with the 
presence of vast numbers of Russian advisers 
to Cuba, the current policy of familiarisa- 
tion visits by missile-carrying Russian naval 
units, and flights by long-range reconnais- 
sance and transport plans—will certainly 
&rouse increased American fears. 
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Just why the Russians, whose foreign 
policy today is aimed at reaching an under- 
standing with the U.S., should demonstrably 
underline their strength in Cuba and con- 
tinue to pour in economic aid at the mini- 
mum, rate of a million dollars a day, is still 
the big question. 

THOUSANDS 

Exactly how many Russians there are in 
Cuba now is anyone's guess. They are never 
seen on the streets of Havana or Santiago. 
The lowest estimate I was given put the fi- 
gure at 6,000. The highest was more than 
20,000. 

But what is certain is that they are there 
in strength in every field, military, political, 
and industrial. 

In addition, there are thousands more from 
the Eastern Bloc—Bulgarian, Rumanian 
(drilling all round the coast for oil), and 
East German. 

Russia has made Cuba the strongest mili- 
tary Power in Latin America. 

Castro’s Russian-trained army is bigger 
than Britain’s, a staggering 300,000 strong. 

Cuba's population, incidentally, is 8 mil- 
lion, the same as London. Why this massive 
show of strength? To my mind Russia's re- 
turn, her “percentage” from this hugely ex- 
pensive outlay, is two-fold. 

First, she demonstrates to all Latin Amer- 
ica her power, her wealth, her boldness, 
smack in Uncle Sam's backyard. 

Second, and more practically, Russian 
aims in Cuba are strictly long-term, The 
country has a history of violence, bloodshed, 
and treachery, and popular though Castro is, 
it is by no means impossible that his political 
enemies might make an attempt on his life. 

So the presence in Cuba of an overwhelm- 
ingly powerful, Communist-indoctrinated 
army means insurance for the Russians that 
even if Fidel should go, their power and in- 
fluence will remain undiminished, 


[From the Washington Daily News, Aug. 11, 
1970] 


Tur MAN WHO CALLS THE TUNE IN CUBA 
(By Donald Seaman) 

You never see a Russian on the streets 
in Cuba, but they are there, about 30,000 
of them. 

They control all life in that tropical, croc- 
odile-shaped island that lies only 90 miles 
south of Florida. 

Their ships and planes run the American 
blockade and sustain Cuba in every sense. 
Take fuel: 95 per cent of the oll that runs 
Cuba's ships, buses, trucks, cars and taxis 
is supplied by the Kremlin. 

And the real boss of Cuba is Alexander 
Soldatov, the genial, English-speaking am- 
bassador whose last post was at the Court of 
St. James. 

LITTLE SUCCESS 

His relationship with Fidel Castro is deli- 
cate. No one orders the big, bearded revolu- 
tionary to do anything: But the Russians 
suggest and their suggestions are almost law. 

For the past two weeks I have been the only 
British journalist in Cuba. Every day I 
watched the Russian tankers enter Havana 
under the walls of Morro Castle to lie at 
anchor and pump out the lifeblood of this 
11-year-old Marxist stronghold. 

Rumanian oilmen have drilled every inch 
of the coast with little success. The two 
onshore fields they have working produce 
only 5 per cent of Cuba's needs. So, Moscow, 
via their man in Havana, Mr. Soldatov, calls 
the tune. If he stopped the oll supplies, 
Cuba would grind to a halt inside 10 days. 

The m has begun to sink thru. In 
1968, when the Russians invaded Czecho- 
slovakia, Premier Castro placed on record 
his support. 

It was a major decision. Communist states 
everywhere were shaken by the Russian bru- 
tality. But Fidel Castro, hero in revolution- 
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ary eyes the world over came to the aid of 
the party.—And Mr. Soldatov wil make 
certain he never steps out of line. 


FLAT BROKE 


But after 11 years of revolutionary glory, 
Cuba is flat broke, running up debts like a 
losing gambler, and going further into the 
red with every passing month. 

Premier Castro has gone thru $2 billion 
of U.S. investments; a half billion dollars 
of military aid from Russia; direct economic 
aid from Russia totalling a further $2 billion 
and long and short term loans from the 
capitalist world amounting to another $200 
million. 

Agreed, he pays his western debtors on 
the nose. His credit balance of payments 
from this year’s sugar harvest has given $200 
million to play with. But it still spells bank- 
ruptcy for Cuba. 

BIG PAYLOAD 

The man who knows all this, who opens 
his wallet every day to keep Cuba alive, is 
Soldatov. 

He ordered Castro to allow those missile- 
carrying naval ships to, twice in the past 
10 months, maneuver off Cuba and the U.S. 
mainland. 

He controls the intermittent but deeply 
worrying flights of the TU 95 “Bear” long 
range reconnaissance aircraft and the big 
payload Antonov transports. 

He stations the MIGs and the radar and 
military advisers; he supplies teachers for 
Havana University ànd the nuclear reactor 
and the schools and he says how many rubles 
Cuba may have each day to keep running. 

The name is Soldatov, He lives only 90 
miles off America's backyard. 

New ORLEANS, La. 
Senator PETER H. DoMINICK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This morning's London Express features 
article by its Cuban correspondent giving 
details of secret experimental nuclear reac- 
tor just installed after five years of 
of Cuban operators in Russia with critical 
nuclear reactor due in 1971 or 1972. 
Article refers to frequent visits to Cuba of 
missile carrying Russian naval units, also 
flights of long-range reconnaissance planes 
and gives estimate of three hundred thou- 
sand men in Castro's Russian trained army. 
All data add up to urgent need for Ameri- 
can ABM system. Believe our capacity for 
installation already far advanced as evi- 
denced by ground to air missile discharged 
from our air carrier off north Vietnam that 
brought down two Russian MIGS seventy 
miles away. Urge every precaution for our 
Nation's safety. 

Epwarp B. BENJAMIN. 


SCHOOL INTEGRATION—A TIME TO 
FULFILL THE COMMITMENT 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, integration 
in our Nation’s schools has become an 
issue of primary concern and utmost pri- 
ority. This issue raises not only the cru- 
cial question of racial prejudice and big- 
otry, but presents even more strongly the 
question of the future of public schools 
and quality education. Continued re- 
sistance to quality school integration and 
the delaying tactics employed by high 
officials are shocking, especially when 
one realizes the situation has reached 
the crisis point. 

The Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
MONDALE), chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Equal Educational Opportu- 
nity, recently was a guest on the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System's program 
"Face the Nation." On that show Sen- 
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ator MoNpaLE discussed the values of 
school integration, its prospects, and the 
need for national leadership in this ef- 
fort to obtain equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all children. He said at one 
point: 

My position is that the only way to achieve 
integration is to do it responsibly, to bring 
the school children together in a quality en- 
vironment in which quality education exists 
and in which everything possible is done 
to make it succeed. The present half-hearted 
system in many cases is doing great damage 
and to call it even desegration is to stress the 
meaning of the word. 


When asked about the attitudes of 
blacks in relation to integration—espe- 
cially in view of the half-hearted policy 
being pursued at present —Senator MON- 
DALE Said: 

Should . . . frustrations continue to de- 
velop and these open and acute diversions 
continue to occur, if the law of the land 
continues just to be some sort of trick as 
they see it, I can see where Black America 
wil back off the whole objective of living 
together in an integrated society, and if 
that happens, then I think the darkest pre- 
dictions of the Kerner Commission could 
well come true. 


Mr. President, in order that Members 
of Congress as well as citizens around 
the country may have the opportunity 
to read the full text of Senator MONDALE's 
excellent remarks, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the transcript of the interview 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

FACE THE NATION 


(Broadcast over the CBS Television Network 
and the CBS Radio Network, July 26, 
1970) 

Guest: Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, Dem- 
ocrat of Minnesota. 

Reporters George Herman, CBS News; 
Jesse Cook, Time Magazine; Daniel Schorr, 
CBS News. 

ANNOUNCER. Senator Mondale, the Justice 
Department says that by fall the old segre- 
gated school system of the South will have 
been wiped out. You have just returned from 
& trip through Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas. 
Is school segregation about to be dead? 

Senator MoNDALE. I doubt it very much. I 
think a good deal of the job remains ahead 
of us. Unless we get a more complete com- 
mitment out of the Justice Department and 
the President of the United States, I think 
this fall is going to be a very difficult period 
indeed. 

ANNOUNCER. From CBS, Washington, in 
color, "Face the Nation," & spontaneous and 
unrehearsed news interview with Senator 
Walter Mondale, Democrat of Minnesota. 

Senator Mondale wil be questioned by 
CBS news correspondent Daniel Schorr, Jesse 
Cook of Time Magazine and CBS News Cor- 
respondent George Herman. 

Mr. HERMAN. Senator, what did you mean 
by a difficult period? Do you mean there is 
likely to be a disruption of some kind? 

Senator MoNDALE. There could very well be 
disruption. I think there is deep remaining 
resistence to these court orders and there is 
growing concern in the black community 
among black teachers, among black leaders, 
as to the way in which it is being done. 

In addition to this, there are all kinds of 
circuitous ways in which the resistance 
movement avoiding the reach of the Court 
orders, such as the private segregation acad- 
emies and segregation within a school so that 
black children go to separate classes. In these 
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ways the hope for successful desegregation or 
integration is being frustrated and is creat- 
ing great and serious probiems that could 
well explode. 

Mr. Coox. Senator, earlier this year you 
charged that the President is tearing us 
&part on this issue and you added that his 
civil rights record was one of political ex- 
pediency which has sacrificed the cause of 
human rights. 

Since then, as you know, the Administra- 
tion has filed a host of desegregation suits, 
negotiated a number of voluntary compli- 
ances from several districts, altered its tax 
policies on segregationist academies, and you 
have called this hopeful but you don't seem 
to have basically altered your view of the 
Administration's motives or record, Why is 
that? 

Senator MoNDALE. Well, I think that what 
is really needed is a strong moral leadership 
role by the President of the United States. 
This he has refused to supply. Instead of 
that, it has been a negative, half-hearted 
appeal to the country to comply with the law. 

In addition to this, the Justice Department 
has been off and on again so many times 
that the net result is to encourage resistance 
to the enforcement of the law in the South. 
And that is why when I say I am encouraged 
by the commencement of these lawsuits and 
by the change in the tax exemption issue 
by the Justice Department that, too, depends 
upon the administration of the Justice De- 
partment, of the Internal Revenue Service, 
and I wait to see what happens there. 

Mr. ScHomR. Senator Mondale, you call it 
negative and halfhearted. Senator Strom 
Thurmond seems to think it is going much 
too far and that, as a result, President Nixon 
may have difficulty winning the South in 
the next election. 

Do you think you are performing a service 
for the cause of integration by attacking the 
Administration from one side while Senator 
Thurmond is attacking from the other side? 

Senator MonpaLe. My position is that the 
only way to achieve integration is to do it 
responsibly, to bring the school children 
together in a quality environment in which 
quality education exists and in which every- 
thing possible is done to make it succeed. 

The present half-hearted system in many 
cases is doing great damage and to call it 
even desegregation is to stress the meaning 
of the word. I don’t know what Mr. Thur- 
mond has in mind, but that it what I have 
in mind. 

Mr. ScHonR. He has in mind 100 lawyers. If 
those 100 lawyers are going down to help and 
all these court suits that have been filed and 
all the things that Jesse has just mentioned. 
They have done a lot, haven't they? 

Senator MoNDALE. Well, let's take the case 
of the so-called 100 lawyers, because I think 
this is typical of what this nation has seen 
in this Administration's policies. 

First, there was an announcement of the 
Justice Department that somewhere around 
100 Federal officials, lawyers and assistants 
would seek to monitor outstanding Federal 
Court Orders and would establish temporary 
offices to which complaints could be made by 
concerned citizens in the South. 

The next day Strom Thurmond gave his 
speech attacking it. The following day the 
Attorney General said this was only a tenta- 
tive plan, and the following day the Presi- 
dent of the United States attacked the pro- 
posal of his own Administration and called 
it a program of vigilante movements into 
the South, Now, how does anyone follow 
& course like that and come away with any 
confidence? 

Mr. ScHorr. But, I don't want to argue 
with you, but did the President attack it 
or did he merely try to reassure the South 
that these people would not be behaving 
like the vigilantes? In any words, change the 
language but go ahead with the program. 
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Senator MoNDALE. Well, he didn't say he 
was going ahead with the program. I hope 
he does, and if he does, I will commend 
him for it, But at this point it appears to 
me that he has criticized this tentative mini- 
ma! proposal of his own Justice Department 

Mr. Coox. Senator, there has been a lot 
written and said recently in the last couple 
of weeks in a report to the President from 
members of his own Administration about 
the dangerously rising frustrations among 
blue-collar workers in the $5,000 to $10,000 a 
year category, 70 million Americans among 
them. This is the group that includes, as you 
know, whites most resentful of integration 
efforts. They can’t buy their way out either 
by private schools or privileged neighbor- 
hoods. 

How do you propose to spur integration 
as you have proposed on many occasions 
without pushing them over the brink? 

Senator MoNDALE, Well, I think that the 
first essential element is strong Presidential 
leadership, leadership which in strong terms 
says that integration is important to the 
health of this country and important to the 
education of our children. 

I campaign and have campaigned for years 
with blue-collar workers. I wouldn't be in 
the United States Senate if it weren't for 
their support. I think they are a lot more 
decent and a lot more desirous of a healthy 
America than some people suppose, and if the 
President would provide the kind of leader- 
ship that this nation needs in this field and 
say: “Now, look, this country is tearing apart. 
It is becoming increasingly frustrated. The 
possibilities for civil disturbances and explo- 
sions are growing daily and millions of chil- 
dren are not getting a decent education, 
Increasingly we are living apart. And the 
curse of racism is perhaps the most serious 
social disease in America. And I say as the 
President of the United States it is time for us 
to start living together. It is time for us to 
spend the money that we need to spend for 
quality education to give these school chil- 
dren a chance, and I am asking all Americans 
to join me, I think if we heard that kind of 
talk out of the White House, we would get a 
much stronger response from the American 
people. 

Mr. Coox. Senator, isn't this talk of the 
President providing national leadership, has 
he actually provided less than several pre- 
vious Democratic Presidents? 

Senator MONDALE. Well, first of all, I think 
in & sense that 1s irrelevant. But, secondly, 
I think that one of the high points of Presi- 
dent Johnson's Administration was his con- 
sistent and strong support in these fields. 

Most of the basic legislation that we now 
have in civil rights fields, including the Vot- 
ing Rights Act, the Fair Housing Act, work 
protection clause, the basic Civil Rights Act, 
came about because of his leadership. 

In addition to that, during his period of 
the Presidency, every Attorney General and 
every civil rights Assistant Attorney General 
was strongly committed and was seen as such 
by those who believed in desegregation, Ard 
during this period the Title VI office, which 
is the HEW office designed to use the Civil 
Rights Act to enforce compliance, was very 
active and very effectively active in trying to 
bring about desegregation. 

In these and other ways, I think it was 
quite clear that that Administration was 
committed to thé objective of desegrega- 
tion, but let me say I think that is quite 
irrelevant. What really counts now is that 
Republicans and Democrats, whites and 
blacks, and all of us see the absolutely serious 
situation in which we now find ourselves and 
take those steps together. 

Now, sometimes it misses press attention, 
but I have often commended this Adminis- 
tration when it has taken steps that I 
thought were in support of successful de- 
segregation, only then to be disappointed 
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when they back off the things they have said. 
And all I am saying to this Administration, 
and I haye said it to them privately, if you 
will support desegregation and quality in- 
tegration, I will be the first to stand up and 
fight along with you to achieve that 
objective. 

Mr. Herman. Senator, last night, you re- 
leased two letters, one to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the other to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, and those letters I note were 
written July 21. That is sometime ago. And 
in your letter to the Attorney General you 
say that you talk about the Attorney Gen- 
eral's decision, rather the Assistant Attorney 
General's decision to send the task forces 
South and you say subsequent to that an- 
nouncement other Administration officials, 
including the President, has indicated the 
announcement was premature, and so forth, 
and you go on. 

Have you heard anything from the Ad- 
ministration since this letter of July 21? 

Senator MoNDALE. Mr. Thrower, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, has agreed 
to testify in early August. I have not yet 
heard from Attorney General Mitchell, 

Mr. Coox. Senator Mondale—— 

Mr. Herman. Have you heard anything 
from Jerris Leonard, the Assistant Attorney 
General in question? Is he acceptable to 
you as a witness? 

Senator MoNDALE. Well, we have already 
heard from Assistant Attorney General 

Mr. HERMAN. But on this particular ques- 
tion that you raise. 

Senator MonpDALE. Well, we are hoping to 
have Attorney General Mitchell personally 
testify before us. Mr. Leonard, in response to 
several of our questions, said that he was 
unable to speak for this Administration in 
broad public policy, and we wish that Attor- 
ney General Mitchell would come before us 
so we would have a spokesman who could, 

I feel that this is terribly important be- 
cause one thing that is happening is that 
in this half-hearted program, literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of school children are 
being put into situations which in many 
cases are more destructive than nothing at 
all. I think we need a strong program of 
quality integration in which we agree to 
work for school environments that support 
children getting together and learning bet- 
ter than they are today. And I want to hear 
that from one of these Administration lead- 
ers, and hopefully Attorney General Mitchell 
would come before us so we could find out 
what the real policy is and perhaps be on 
stronger ground. 

Mr. HERMAN. Well, as you know, the Ad- 
ministration, especially Mr. Mitchell, have 
repeatedly said, observe not what we say but 
what we do. Now, they have made this com- 
mitment, too, in their words, wipe out the 
old segregated school system by this fall. 
What do you think we are going to see by 
this fall? Will there be something that they 
can claim is, in fact, a wiping out of segre- 
gation? 

Senator MONDALE. Well, I think that is a 
total mystery, which is why I would like to 
hear from Attorney General Mitchell, and 
I think further that both what an Admin- 
istration says and what it does is terribly 
important. On both levels, it seems to me, 
there is substantial failure and I think it 
is just the sheer uncertainty of President 
policy which is contributing to the disarray 
and frustration which we see throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Ѕсновв. Senator Mondale, after your 
recent quiet one-man trip South you re- 
ported that if this massive desegregation 
goes.as it appears now to be going without 
the full elimination of discrimination, pri- 
vate academies, a lot of evasive tactics you 
said there will be difficulties, trouble. Can 
you describe what you expect to happen if 
things go as they appear now to be going? 

Senator Monpate. Well, first of all, let me 
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just comment on some of the things that 
I saw which we had earlier heard about. 

One of the biggest things happening in 
some Southern States today is the develop- 
ment of the private segregation academy 
movement. This is not just a technical 
modest movement. This is a major develop- 
ment by which private segregation academies 
are being created and expanded to permit 
white children to flee desegregation schools. 

Uniess the Administration is serious about 
the enforcement of their tax-exemption pol- 
icy, I think this movement will be encour- 
aged. 

Secondly, many of the so-called desegre- 
gated schools are desegregated only in the 
sense that the front door is one through 
which all students pass. After that, they 
never see each other again except at a dis- 
tance. They go to classrooms, in many cases, 
in separate classes. They use the hallways at 
different times. Sometimes the black children 
are stuffed into the basement or into other 
abandoned buildings. Many times the black 
teachers are demoted or fired. I heard a great 
deal of that. 

In addition, many of these segregation 
academies are being created in part through 
the transfer of public property as well. Oc- 
casionally a public school building is sold 
at a nominal price. School desks, text books, 
teaching materials, teaching equipment and 
the rest are given away or sold at nominal 
prices. And this is creating tremendous frus- 
tration in the South. 

Mr. ScHork. What consequences do you 
foresee if the schools open this way in 
September? 

Senator MONDALE. Well, I think part of that 
was disclosed by this panel of young students 
that we had before our Committee. These are 
young students in their teens who had had 
experiences with these half-hearted, so- 
called desegregation experiences and it was 
clear that they were deeply frustrated and 
terribly alienated by the process. 

Where that might take them, I don't know. 
I hope and pray that we won't have violence. 
We have had examples on the other side at 
Lamar, South Carolina, and so on, where we 
have seen violence erupt in opposition to de- 
segregation. There are other examples of 
growing tension. I think only the strong 
Presidential leadership that I have talked 
about and strong leadership of the Justice 
Department, and that kind of support, will 
achieve enforcement of the law and bring 
about the kind of environment which offers 
hope to the school ehildren. 

Mr. ScHorr. But I have heard witnesses be- 
fore your Committee say, black witnesses say, 
that if schools open with half-hearted de- 
segregation, they won't take it. It won't work. 
It will break down again. 

Senator MONDALE. Yes. 

Mr. ScHorr. I don't understand what that 
means. 

Senator MoNDaLE. Well, they many times 
spoke vaguely. Right now it is my impression 
that most black people still believe in in- 
tegration. Thev still want to make it work, 
even though ali of these frustrations are 
being visited upon them. But I am of the im- 
pression that support is beginning to wane 
as these events occur. Should this frustration 
continue to develop and these open and acute 
diversions continue to occur, if the law of 
the land continues just to be some sort of 
trick as they see it, I can see where Black 
America will back off the whole objective of 
living together in an integrated society, and 
if that happens, then I think the darkest 
predictions of the Kerner Commission could 
well come true. 

Mr. Соок. Well, Senator, on that score, you 
billed your Committee when it began its 
hearings as one which would seek to develop 
& national demand for integration. Do you 
think you haye actually made a dent, not 
just nationally, even Congressionally? 

Senator МомрАгЕ, Well, yes, In the adoption 
of the first section of the President's Emer- 
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gency Act, three amendments that largely 
came out of our work and from what we 
were able to develop in our Committee, in- 
cluding requiring that it be а national pro- 
gram, were adopted. Those are now part of 
the law. 

When the President’s full Emergency Act 
comes up, I am hopeful that much of what 
we have learned could be used to develop 
legislation before Senator Pell’s. Education 
Subcommittee and, as you know, we are now 
going to turn to the educational problems 
of segregated communities іп the North, and 
to try to explore on a national basis—we 
have had much testimony along that line 
already, but we hope to have field trips 
which permit us to explore some of these 
equally difficult and compelling problems. 

Now, one of the reasons that we have begun 
first with this field trip that I took into the 
South and some of the testimony that we 
have had in the South is that the President 
sent up an emergency bill which he had 
proposed be limited primarily to the Deep 
South States, and some of the border States. 

I would think it far better if 1t were ex- 
panded to become a national law because this 
is a national problem. I think anyone who 
tries to convert it just into a Southern prob- 
lem does great injustice to the South and 
delays tae kind of national approach that 
we need. 

Mr. Herman. Are you confident about Amer- 
ican's response to problems and challenges 
of this kind? One of your interests is the 
problems of migrant workers. Now, they were 
first reported in shocking detail in 1901 by 
an industrial commission. CBS had “A Har- 
vest of Shame" and “Hunger in America.” 
Now we have the NBC White Paper. And still 
almost nothing at all has been accomplished. 

Senator Monpats. Mr. Herman, I spend 
most of my time in the Senate on human 
problem committees. I think I am on more 
of them perbaps than any other member of 
the Senate. I have been all over this coun- 
try, in its ghettos, on its Indian Reserva- 
tions, migrant camps and pockets of rural 
poverty, white poverty, with the Eskimos 
and Aleutians and all over, and I must say 
that I am stunned and shocked by the ca- 
pacity of American society to permit human 
deprivation "when those persons lack the 
power which we have to speak up for them- 
selves. Lack political power to elect persons 
who understand and will work for the solu- 
tion of their problems, Lack economic power 
through any kind of decent share of the 
wealth or through unions. And lack the social 
power to be heard and understood. I do not 
believe that most Americans would tolerate 
these conditions to exist if they had to live 
in them themselves. 

Mr. ScHorr. With all respect, Senator 
Mondale, it is one thing to say that the 
American people wouldn't tolerate them or 
that they do seem to tolerate them, but you 
had the appropriate Subcommittee in the 
Senate, you had another week of hearings 
exposing these problems. Do you fold up, 
having gotten all the coverage, or do you in- 
troduce some legislation? What happens in 
Congress? 

Senator MONDALE. Well, one of the reasons 
I spoke as despairingly as I did is during 
these hearings concerns an amendment 
which I had led the fight on in the Senate. 
The amendment would extend unemploy- 
ment compensation to migrant workers. We 
adopted the amendment in the Senate but 
it was knocked out by the Conference Com- 
mittee and yesterday was lost on the House 
Floor, For a year now I have been carrying 
on a campaign to get the Immigration Sery- 
ice to enforce the law.at border crossings be- 
cause the real source of migrant problems. is 
the source of poor, impoverished migrants 
coming up freely from Mexico. 

We have gotten no response from them at 
all, I have been supporting and have spon- 
sored legislation for increased authorizations 
for migrant health programs, migrant edu- 
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cation programs, legal services for migrants, 
and the rest, only to find that they are not 
either properly funded or the funds somehow 
get diverted into other hands. 

Mr. Ѕсновв. So it starts in Congress. 

Senator MONDALE. It certainly starts in 
Congress. 

Mr. Зсновв. Starts in Congress with Sen- 
ators and Representatives—— 

Senator MoNDALE. That is correct. 

Mr. ScHorr.—who are more amendable to 
the pressures of the growers than to im- 
poverished peons. 

Mr. Соок. Senator, on that score—— 

Senator Момраік. If I might just respond 
to this, in no sense am I trying to deflect 
the responsibility which Congress shares. I 
think we are all responsible. But it is the 
phenomenon which I think is sometimes ig- 
nored, and that is that if you find à power- 
less people in America, they are usually des- 
perately poor people. 

Mr, Соок. On that score, Senator, Liberal 
Democrats haven't been wildly enthusiastic 
about the President's Welfare Reform. 
Wouldn't that be the direct way to help 
these people, to put $1600 a year directly into 
their pockets? 

Senator MONDALE, Yes. I am one of those 
who believes that President Nixon's best pro- 
posal has been the family assistance plan. 
I would like to see it liberalized and im- 
proved, some changes made, but I think that 
the direction indicated by that legislation is 
terribly important and I have said so on 
many occasions. 

Mr. Herman. The key to getting these bills 
that you want, this help for the poor people, 
and so forth, out of Congress 1s the election 
of people who think like yourself. You have 
а mid-term election coming up in November. 
How does it look to you? The Republicans 
seem pretty happy about their prospects. 

Senator MONDALE, I don't know. I think we 
are going to pick up strength in the House. 
I think we have a very tough fight on our 
hands holding the Senate simply because of 
the 35 Senators up for re-election, twenty- 
five are Democratic. They control the White 
House and it permits the President to do & 
certain amount of campaigning around the 
country which we are now seeing. And I 
think we are going to have a tough year. 

Mr. Herman. Do you find what the Presi- 
dent has been doing this week improper? 

Senator MoNDALE. No. I think we can just 
label it for what it is. Presidents have been 
doing it for years. I didn't mean to imply 
that. 

Mr. Cook. Let me push you just two years 
farther, Senator. There is a group of Liberal 
Democratic Senators, yourself among them, 
who might be described as the Lightning 
Could Strike Club, mentioned as Dark 
Horse Presidential possibilities, Do you con- 
sider yourself a member of that Club? 

Senator MoNpALE. No, I don't, and I have 
been impressed by how little I have been in- 
cluded in that list. 

Mr. Coox.. Impressed or depressed? 

Senator MONDALE, Impressed. Let me say 
that I think one of the things that 1s terribly 
im; t is that Liberals in the Senate and 
in the House not all run for the Presidency. 
Some of us ought to stay back there and do 
the work and I am perfectly glad to be one of 
those. 

Mr. Herman. Coming back to 1970, what do 
you see is the major problem for the Demo- 
crats or for the Republicans? Are you going 
to be helped by the state of the economy? 
Are you going to be helped by some of these 
issues like migrant workers and school segre- 
gation? Is there a national issue, in other 
words? 

Senator MoNDALE. I think the management 
of the economy is very much in issue. There 
has been a deliberate policy to slow economic 
growth. We have very high inflation. We have 
rising unemployment. We have an old eco- 
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nomics policy which has produced both ex- 
tremes and has lost us through depressed 
economic growth nearly $30 billion of wealth 
this year and perhaps $12 billion to $14 bil- 
lion of revenue. 

Mr. HERMAN, The President is sure to come 
out and say, as he has been saying all along, 
that Congress is doing the heavy spending 
while he is trying to cut. 

Senator MoNDALE. In fact, we have cut his 
budget nearly $6 billion last year. His com- 
plaint when you analyze it is not that we are 
raising his budget, because in fact we cut his 
budget last year by that amount, but that we 
are trying to increase spending in human 
problem fields of health, of nutrition, of edu- 
cation, and the other flelds while he would 
have us spend billions of dollars in such 
things as the supersonic transport, Phase 2 
of the anti-ballistic missiles, space stations 
an! shuttle programs, and things of that 
kind. 

I think we have helped to reshape this 
nation's priorities but we have got a long 
way yet to go. 

Mr. Зсновв. Senator, you gave a properly 
dignified response to the lightning-might- 
Strike question. I want to ask you a some- 
what different question because I don't think 
any man in your position would say I am 
running for President in 1972. 

Senator MONDALE. I will. 

Mr. Ѕсновв. You will? How do you mean 
that? 

Senator MONDALE. I am not running. 

Mr, 8сновв. You are not running. Well, let 
me—that is not the question I want to ask. 
I accept your announcement. 

Since the death of two Kennedys, there are 
several Senate Liberals, each of whom has 
taken over a part of fighting causes of the 
poor. Senator McGovern, there is you, and 
there are a couple of others. 

How do you see this process of acting as 
the exponent for social causes? What do you 
see as your future role? 

Senator Момрагк. I don't know but I am 
absolutely convinced that unless these causes 
are fought and won, that this country is in 
for very serious difficulties. 

In addition to that, I can’t live with what 
I have seen, the poverty, the hunger, the 
destruction of children, the disgrace of the 
conditions under which these people live. I 
just can’t live with it. And I feel a duty along 
with many others in the Congress to do all 
that I can to try to get this nation to shift 
its policies so that Americans by the millions 
who are now denied will have a decent chance 
for a full life. 

Mr, HERMAN, Senator—— 

Senator MoNDALE. We are a long way from 
that and I feel deeply about it. 

Mr. HERMAN. We have about 15 seconds left. 
In that struggle that you have just outlined, 
are you going to have as the Junior Senator 
from Minnesota to help you, Mr. Hubert 
Humphrey? 

Senator MONDALE. Yes, I am sure we will. 

Mr. HERMAN, You are sure that he is going 
to be re-elected? 

Mr. MONDALE. Yes, I am, and I am support- 
ing him. 

Mr. HERMAN. Okay. On that note, thank 
you very much for being with us today on 
Face the Nation. 

Senator MONDALE. Thank you. 


SENATOR HUGH SCOTT'S RECORD 
ON CRIME LEGISLATION 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, the Repub- 
licans in the Senate have enjoyed out- 
standing and effective leadership under 
the tutelage of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. 8сотт). 
Senator Scorr is a man of independent 
judgment, but at the same time he cou- 
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ples this with tenacious advocacy of most 
оров of our Republican administra- 
on. 

His legislative record is a model which 
most Senators should study being par- 
ticularly sound in the crime-fighting 
area. 

Many of us have long been aware of 
the efforts of our distinguished minority 
leader, HucH Scorr, in the field of anti- 
crime legislation, but it is now time for 
al Senators and the public to become 
familiar with this remarkable record. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
& compilation of Senator Scorr's legis- 
lative record in the fight against crime 
dating back to the 86th Congress be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the compila- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SENATOR HUGH Scorr’s RECORD ON CRIME 
LEGISLATION 


America’s Number One problem is crime. 
Senator Hugh Scott knows that although a 
root cause for crime is social disorder, crime 
can be controlled through better laws and 
better law enforcement. Senator Scott has 
been one of the Nation's leading advocates 
for more money to fight crime and for the 
appointment of stricter judges. 

Republican Leader Hugh Scott has cited 
organized crime as a grave threat to the se- 
curity of the United States. He says that 
organized crime is responsible for a great 
deal of corruption in government. This cor- 
ruption can only be stopped by effective 
laws designed to eliminate organized crime. 

The following summary of Senator Hugh 
Scott’s record on key crime issues illustrates 
how he has worked to fight crime: 


91ST CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S.1509—To provide for appointment of 
court executive for each judicial circuit to 
administer activities of court in order to 
facilitate smooth functioning of court and 
to ensure the defendants and the public 
prompt justice in all cases. 

8.1510—To require each judge and justice 
of the United States to file an annual finan- 
cial report in order to maintain judicial in- 
tegrity and public confidence in the courts. 

S. 1516—To establish a Commission on Ju- 
dicial Disabilities and Tenure with powers 
to investigate any judge whose good behavior 
or judicial fitness 1s in question in order to 
promote the honorable and efficient admin- 
istration of justice. 

S. 2827—To allow college president to seek 
Federal court order to prevent campus dis- 
orders at any institution assisted by Federal 
funds. 

S.3175—To establish an Institute for Con- 
tinuing Studies of Juvenile Justice to act as 
coordinating center for information in field 
of juvenile delinquency and control and to 
serve as training center for local, State and 
Federal officials. who are connected with the 
treatment and control of juvenile offenders. 

8.3289—National Court Assistance Act— 
To establish an Institute for Judicial Studies 
and Assistance to promote the development 
and adoption of improvements in the judi- 
cial system at all levels, with power to make 
grants to local and state courts for the pur- 
pose of studying and implementing changes 
to ensure speedy and efficient justice in all 
cases. 

Votes: 

Voted to ratify treaty concerning offenses 
committed on board aircraft. 

Voted for the Organized Crime Control 
Act of 1970. 

Voted for the Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs Control Act of 1970. 
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SOTH CONGRESS 
. Legislation: 


8.676—To prohibit obstruction of Federal 
criminal investigations by any person. 

8.917—Safe Streets and Crime Control 
Act—Provides for a 5-year program of plan- 
ning and program grants to States and local 
government to plan and execute programs to 
improve their police, courts, and correctional 
systems. 

8.1033—To establish within the Depart- 
ment of Justice the Office for Judicial Assist- 
ance in order to make studies and dissemi- 
nate information pertaining to improvement 
in the administration and procedure of local 
and State courts; authorizes the Office to 
make grants to courts and organizations to 
make studies and implement improvements 
in court systems. 

S. 2050—To prohibit electronic surveillance 
by persons other than duly authorized law 
enforcement officers. 

S. 3304— To authorize the Bureau of Pris- 
ons to assist State and local governments. 


Votes: 


Voted to expand Title I of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act, relating 
to the recruiting and training of community 
service officers. 

Voted to provide that a voluntary confes- 
sion be admissible in evidence in any crimi- 
nal proceeding brought by the United States. 

Voted to provide that a confession made 
while under detention shall not be inadmis- 
sible solely because of delay between arrest 
and arraignment of a person charged with an 
offense against the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Voted to allow Federal courts to reverse 
State cases involving admissions and con- 
fessions admitted as voluntarily given in 
cases where the highest court of the State 
had affirmed. 

Voted to provide that law enforcement as- 
sistance grants be made directly to the States 
(block grants). 

Voted for the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968. 

Voted to provide that an institution of 
higher education, after notice and hearing 
to & student or an employee convicted of 
certain stated crimes or who had refused 
to obey a lawful regulation or order of such 
institution, could deny payment to such in- 
dividual under Federal programs assisted 
higher education. 

89TH CONGRESS 
Legislation: 

S. 647—To provide that convicted persons 
will receive credit toward service of their sen- 
tences for time spent in custody for lack 
of bail. 

S. 1409—To authorize the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to make 
grants to public or nonprofit agencies to 
improve the effectiveness of State and local 
police forces. 

S. 1808—To facilitate rehabilitation of per- 
sons convicted of Federal offenses; to permit 
certain prisoners to work at paid employ- 
ment or undertake community training 
courses while continuing as inmates. 

S. 2113—To authorize civil commitment in 
lieu of criminal punishment for certain nar- 
cotic addicts. 

88TH CONGRESS 
Legislation: 

S. 864—To provide for right of persons to 
be represented by attorneys in matters before 
Federal agencies. 

S. 1057—To provide for representation of 
financially indigent criminals in U.S. Court 
cases, 

87TH CONGRESS 
Legislation: 


S. 403— To provide for appointment of ad- 
ditional circuit and district judges: 
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5. 2984—To establish matching grant pro- 
gram, under the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, to improve education, 
training, &nd recruitment of State and local 
police forces. 

86TH CONGRESS 
Legislation: 

S. 818— To provide for appointment of three 

&dditional district judges for eastern, and 
two for western Pennsylvania. 
Senator Hugh Scott’s fight against crime 
has been cited by our Nation’s top law en- 
forcement officials. Pennsylvania’s own fight 
against crime has been greatly aided by Sen- 
ator Scott's éfforts to bring іп more money 
and more assistance under such vital legis- 
lation as the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act. Senator Scott will con- 
tinue his work to make our society a safer 
one in which to live. 


UNJUST PUNISHMENT FOR THE AIR 
TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, as of 
today, 47 air traffic controllers have 
been dismissed by the Federal Aviation 
Agency for their part in the alleged 
sickout of controllers this past spring. 
This policy of FAA underscores a con- 
tinuing misconception as to why em- 
ployee morale is low in air traffic con- 
trol and also how best to correct this 
situation. These dismissals are a cruel 
punishment, and will only serve to re- 
duce the morale and effectiveness of the 
air traffic controller. To deprive the fiy- 
ing public of the services of these profes- 
sionals, simply to retaliate against them 
because of their organizational affilia- 
tion is clearly inequitable. 

Other Federal employees, including 
over 220,000 postal employees, partici- 
pated in an illegal strike against the Gov- 
ernment and to date, no recrimination or 
sanctions have been imposed against any 
of them. This clearly indicates duplicity 
in the application of the law and for the 
controller to comprehend this dual 
standard is rather difficult. Both the 
Corson committee report and recent Fed- 
eral court rulings on issues related to this 
dispute between FAA and the control- 
lers, clearly state that the FAA should 
share equal responsibility for the work 
stoppage in late March. U.S. Federal 
Judge Hart in Washington stated that 
the controllers acted only after “extreme 
provocation” by the FAA. However, it 
appears thus far that FAA has chosen to 
ignore its culpability and has passed the 
entire burden on a relatively few among 
the leadership of the air traffic control- 
lers. In & Wisconsin case, 2 controllers 
received virtually identical letters of 
proposed dismíssal from the FAA; how- 
ever, only one controller, the president 
of the Milwaukee chapter of Patco, 
hien dismissed. The other controller was 
not. 

Apparently new and more rational at- 
titudes have been adopted by Patco, 
and it would be logical to assume that 
every means which the Government com- 
mands should be utilized to encourage 
these new postures. The punative meas- 
ures that have been applied to the con- 
trollers are clearly a further depressant 
and @ source of constant psychological 
pressure to the controller. A reinstate- 
ment of those controllers already ter- 
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minated, and a cessation of further pun- 
ative measures would be in the best in- 
terest of the controllers, the FAA and the 
flying public. 


COMPUTER SERVICES 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, many Members of the Senate 
haye recently expressed interest in the 
development of data processing and 
computer techniques with a view to their 
application to the administrative and 
legislative functions of the Senate. 

Recently, the Subcommittee on Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Equipment of the 
Committee on House Administration of 
the House of Representatives, authorized 
by contract an in-depth study of com- 
puter adaptation to activities in that 
body. 


To keep abreast of developments in 
this important area of technology and 
specifically to study and plan for future 
&ccommodations in the Senate, I am 
glad to announce that at the regular 
meeting of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, held on August 5, 1970, 
the Committee unanimously agreed to 
the establishment of & subcommittee on 
computer services. 

The new subcommittee will consist of 
Senator Howarp W. Cannon and Sena- 
tor Cart T. Curtis and myself, as 
chairman. 

It is the subcommittee’s intention to 
employ competent and qualified staff to 
work with the subcommittee and to 
maintain appropriate liaison with Sena- 
tors, Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, officials of the Senate, related 
Congressional offices, the Library of Con- 
gress, the Government Printing Office, 
the Comptroller General, and the indus- 
try itself. 

It is the hope of the subcommittee to 
update Senate procedures wherever fea- 
sible so that we do not fall behind the 
times in the use of available technology. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, only 
lately have I begun to doubt the truth 
of Washington Irving’s maxim that the 
idol of today pushes the hero of yester- 
day out of our recollection; and will, in 
turn, be supplanted. by his successor of 
tomorrow. Over 1,400 American men are 
still held as prisoners by the North Viet- 
namese under conditions that violate the 
Geneva Convention. These men are—and 
will continue to be—heroes in anyone’s 
book, by anyone’s definition, according 
to anyone's standards. This, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the truth of the matter. 


REMINDER TO SENATE OF PRESI- 
DENTIAL ENDORSEMENT OF GEN- 
OCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
February 19, 1970, President Nixon 
broke the tragic stalemate on the Geno- 
cide Convention by requesting the Sen- 
ate to move toward speedy ratification 
of this vital testament for human rights. 
I think that it is only proper that we all 
be reminded of this initiative by the 
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President on behalf of an international 
covenant that has been languishing in 
the Foreign Relations Committee for 
over 20 years. The endorsements of the 
treaty keep mounting while the effect 
needed to wrestle this convention from 
its "resting place" seem to find little 
open encouragement, 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
apparently has decided to let it lay until 
after the elections and I can only hope 
that this will be the last detour for jus- 
tice. We have only ourselves to blame, 
Mr. President, when the cries of “hypo- 
crite” are again levied at this Nation and 
its foreign policy. Ratification of this 
convention is one of many ways that we, 
as a body, and as a Nation, can give our 
critics pause. The need is desperate and 
the time is all too painfully short. We 
must act without regard to petty partisan 
pressures, for this is an issue of human 
rights, Mr. President. I ask Senators to 
please consider when, if ever, human 
rights should be relegated to the posi- 
tion of just another political issue. 

Let us move toward a realistic joining 
of rhetoric and policy by ratification of 
this vital testament to the dignity of 
mankind and the inherent integrity of 
national and racial entities. 


SALAMANCA, N.Y. HONORS CPL, 
KEITH FRANKLIN 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I in- 
vite attention of the Senate to the es- 
tablishment of a memorial fund to honor 
the memory of Cpl. Keith K. Franklin, 
of Salamanca, N.Y., who was killed in ac- 
tion in Cambodia on May 24, 1970. With 


the donations it has received from the 
residents of 20 States and nine foreign 
countries, the memorial fund plans to 
erect a plaque in Salamanca and to in- 
stall an audio center in the Salamanca 
Library in memory of Corporal Franklin. 

Senators will recall the letter Corporal 
Franklin wrote to his parents in which he 
testified to the immorality of the Viet- 
nam war and to the lack of purpose for 
which it is fought. We who read Corporal 
Franklin’s letter, which, at nis request, 
was opened only after his death, were 
struck both by the eloquence with which 
he expressed himself and by the idealism 
his eloquence revealed. 

Clearly, it is essential that we perpetu- 
ate this idealism by insuring that proper 
recognition be given to those who have 
responded to Corporal Franklin’s last re- 
quest—namely, that we devote ourselves 
unstintingly to bring.an end to the con- 
flict that destroyed his life, and the lives 
of some 40,000 other Americans. To this 
end, I ask unanimous consent that ar- 
ticles published in the Salamanca Repub- 
lican-Press be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMORIAL PLAQUE IS PLANNED FOR WAR 

DEAD IN INDOCHINA 

Plans for a memorial plaque to honor all 
Salamanca area war dead in Indochina were 
announced today by leaders of the Keith 
Franklin Memorial Fund. 

Plans. to erect a commemorative, plaque 
in a public place were made at a conference 
Wednesday night with Mayor Ronald Yehl 
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and Mr. and Mrs, Charles B. Franklin, ac- 
cording to the co-chairmen of the fund, Dean 
Case, 113 Broad St, and James B. Weber, 
821 Front Aye. 

Also planned is the donation of a “listening 
center" for Salamanca Public Library. It 
would contain stereo record and cassette 
players with individual headphones for lis- 
tening to recordings and tapes. The equip- 
ment would enable several persons to use the 
"listening center" at one time. 

The memorial fund was organized by class- 
mates and friends of Spec. 4th Class (Cpl.) 
Keith K. Franklin, 19-year-old Army medic, 
who was killed in action in Cambodia May 12. 

So far $940 in cash was been received, the 
co-chairman said. Persons who made pledges 
&nd others wishing to make donations may 
send them to the Keith Franklin Memo- 
rial Fund, 113 Broad St. 

Detailed plans for the memorials will be 
announced as they are developed, the co- 
chairman added. 


FROM FAR AND NEAR: HUNDREDS OF LETTERS 
RECEIVED BY FRANKLINS 


In the two months since Army Spec. 4th 
Class Keith Franklin was killed in Cam- 
bodia—in a war he had denounced as “im- 
moral, unlawful and an atrocity"—over 500 
letters, telegrams and cards have come to his 
parents. 

The messages have been received by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles B. Franklin, 323 East State 
St., from residents of twenty states and nine 
foreign countries. Some have expressed sym- 
pathy. Others have given advice to the Frank- 
lins on carrying out their son's “last re- 
quest...to inform the American people... 
and help to bring an end to the war that 
brought an end to my life.” 

Keith's denunciation of the war was 
written in a letter he left with his parents 
before going to Vietnam, to be opened only 
in the event of his death.: The 19-year-old 
Army medic was killed in action May 12. 
Four days later, after they were informed of 
his death, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin read the 
letter and made it public, as their son had 
requested. 

"I have read your son's letter in our news- 
paper and the tears came to my eyes and I 
could not see,” wrote Jay Robinson, a 70- 
year-old American living in Rome, Italy. 
“Your son did not die in vain. He has given 
in the only way he knew and could, his life 
to fight and expose the immoralities, the 
hypocrisies and colossal mistakes of our mi- 
nority power groups.” Mr. Robinson is a 
former East Asia specialist in the U.S. State 
Dept. 

“I agree wholly with the ideas your son 
left to you,” wrote Lawrence Bendoski, an 
American at Anatolia College in Thessaloni- 
ki, Greece. “I intend to devote myself ever 
more completely to bringing this monstrous 
war to an end when I return to the States.” 

“Keith's death was not in vain," declared 
Dr. Kurt Kaufmann, an American economist 
in Luzern, Switzerland. “It will shorten the 
war because his letter will move many more 
Americans to speak up. Therefore the life of 
your son will help to save lives of other 
American soldiers,” 

From closer to home, Edson Hill of East 
Aurora wrote, “The letter of reality which he 
wrote has more impact and true feeling of 
the reality and existence of this war than 
much which I have ever seen or tried to cor- 
relate with our country’s endeavors in South- 
east Asia.” 

The messages to the Franklins came after 
widespread publication of their son's letter. 
The text of the letter with the news of 
Keith’s death was first published in the 
Salamanca Republican-Press. Then the As- 
sociated Press and United Press Interna- 
tional carried stories about the letter all 
over the United States, Canada апа, South 
America, The New York Post had a page one 
article about it, as did many upstate New 
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York papers. It was published in the Wash- 
ington Post, and in papers in Florida and 
California. It appeared in the European Her- 
ald-Tribune, published in Paris by the New 
York Times and the Washington Post. 

Newspaper articles with extracts from 
Keith’s letter were inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record by Sen. Philip A. Hart of Mich- 
igan, Sen. Frank Church of Idaho and Rep. 
Robert L. Leggett of California. 

The full text of the letter was placed in the 
Record by Congressman William F, Ryan of 
New York. 

Messages from congressmen and other pub- 
Hc officials also have come to members of the 
Keith Franklin Memorial Fund Commit- 
tee, organized by classmates and friends. 
They wrote personal letters to every senator 
and congressman, to cabinet officers and gov- 
ernors of all the states. Each letter included 
& copy of Keith's letter. 

"I share your bitterness and frustration," 
Sen. Charles E. Goodell declared in a telegram 
to the committee. "I pledge that I will con- 
tinue to vehemently oppose a war that brings 
suffering to the Vietnamese and to Ameri- 
cans." 

The letter-writing campaign by Keith’s 
friends drew warm praise from Rep. Patsy T. 
Mink of Hawaii, who wrote: 

“You are to be commended for your efforts 
to comply with Corp. Franklin's last request, 
that the American people be informed of the 
enormity of this atrocity. I hope you will 
disseminate the letter far and wide. 

“Corp. Franklin saw with a perception 
matched by few of our national leaders the 
utter futility and senselessness of this war. 
May his legacy of common sense and hope 
have a profound impact on our course.” 

Congressman Michael J. Harrington of 
Massachusetts wrote to Keith’s classmates: 

“Your friend was wrong when he said he 
would die in vain. His letter has insured that 
he did not die in vain. 

“By sharing his poignant letter with others, 
he will stir more people to greater opposition ` 
to a war which he accurately described as 
immoral and unlawful.” 

Meanwhile, the Keith Franklin Memorial 
Fund Committee, headed by Dean Case, 133 
Broad St., and James Weber, 821 Front Ave., 
has received nearly $1,000 in gifts. Plans de- 
veloped with the Franklin family and with 
Mayor Ronald J. Yehl, call for a plaque in 
memory of the war dead in Indochina to be 
placed in a public place, and the purchase of 
an “audio center” for Salamanca Public Li- 
brary to include record and cassette tape 
players and headphones. 

Contributions for the fund are still being 
accepted and may be sent to 113 Broad St. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE UN. 
CONFERENCE ON POLLUTION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, so 
much rhetoric has engrossed the en- 
vironmental crisis that it is difficult to 
assess just where we stand in our efforts 
to insure future survival. 

As my 13% years in the Senate 
draws to a close, I realize more than 
ever how unwieldy the legislative proc- 
ess can be in times of crisis. To crisis, 
the executive and legislative branches 
too often respond with just more 
rhetoric or the appointment of a 
Presidential commission or legislative 
committees to investigate. When and if 
legislation is enacted, it is too often too 
little and too late. 

This syndrome has its most dangerous 
manifestation in our efforts to deal with 
the human environment. Scientists and 
ecologists have been warning us for 
several years that we must take drastic 
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steps to halt the deterioration of the bio- 
sphere. Yet, the truth is that to date the 
response of our Government and its peo- 
ple has been long on words and short on 
effective action. 

That we are courting disaster with 
such feeble efforts was amply illustrated 
by the recent smog crisis along the East- 
ern Seaboard. As Denis Hayes, National 
Coordinator for Environmental Action, 
the antipollution organization that co- 
ordinated last April's Earth Day, pointed 
out: 

A blanket of poisoned air smothered the 
East Coast last week and the strongest weap- 
on any of our institutions responded with 
was rhetorlc. 


We have enacted many laws to save 
our environment, laws that constitute a 
step in the right direction. But wherever 
we are now proceeding in a slow-walk 
we must accelerate to a fast run. These 
recent events should indicate to us all 
that time could be running out. More- 
over, an unavoidable fact is that the 
problem is planetary in scope. We must 
face up to the realization that our en- 
vironment simply cannot be saved unless 
it is dealt with on a global basis. 

These are strong words, but when I 
read of the massive air pollution over 
Tokyo, I become more than ever con- 
vinced of their truth. 

That is why I have offered Senate Joint 
Resolution 156, a resolution to create an 
interagency commission to plan this Na- 
tion's participation in the 1972 United 
Nations Conference on the Human En- 
vironment. 

An article published recently in the 
Washington Post discussed the United 


Nations and its role in the battle against 
pollution. The article makes two ex- 
tremely significant points. First, as the 
author points out: 


Since no effort at planetary husbandry is 
likely to get far without the Chinese and 
the Russians, efforts to rope in our fellow 
men at the Kremlin are intensifying from 
month to month. Although not everybody 
may be prepared to believe it, the best way 
of going about this so far seems to be 
through the U.N. 


Second, although U Thant is justifi- 
ably skeptical about the ability of the 
U.N. to preside over the decisionmaking 
relative to the antipollution war and the 
enforcement of a worldwide code, still, 
as the author notes, “if the U.N. can- 
not—who could?” 

Mr. President, when it was said that 
the United Nations is the world’s “last 
great hope” the author of those words 
must have had the environmental crisis 
in mind, because surely that august body, 
though admittedly disappointingly inef- 
fective in many areas of human en- 
deavor, must be the best, and probably 
the only, vehicle through which this 
planet can save itself from the waste of 
its inhabitants. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “The U.N. 
and World Pollution” by Claire Sterling, 
published in the Washington Post of 
July 28, 1970, be printed in the Recon». 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE U.N. AND WORLD POLLUTION 
(By Claire Sterling) 

RoME.—There was quiet dismay in U.N. 
circles not long ago when U Thant, in an 
otherwise admirable speech, seemed to hint 
that a new international body might be 
needed to cope with problems of the human 
environment. Among those already engaged 
in this pursuit are six special commissions 
and five specialized agencies of the U.N. it- 
self (including FAO, WHO, UNESCO, ICSU 
and ECOSOC), a worldwide network of pri- 
vate U.N. Associations (UNA's), the Council 
of Europe (CE), the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Development (OECD), NATO, the 
Common Market's European Economic Com- 
mission (EEC), Eastern Europe’s Comecon 
(CMEA), and at least 23 other inter-govern- 
mental or private bodies bearing such im- 
penetrable acronyms as EPPO, IWSA, OFPW, 
ICPDP, CEIF, ICAO, OMCO, ECMT, IRF, 
UITP, IULA, IFHP, IATA and STICHTING 
CONCAWE. 

There is plenty of room in the field, of 
course, considering the subject’s complexity 
and the gaps in our knowledge that have 
been coming to light recently. Among other 
things we've discovered rather late in the 
day 1s the fact that scientists still aren't sure 
how much carbon dioxide we can inject into 
the atmosphere before heating it up enough 
to melt the polar icecaps, how much smog 
can cut off the sun’s rays without bringing 
а new Ice Age upon us, how many germs per 
cubic centimeter of water we can swallow 
and live, how much better or worse off the 
human race would actually be for using or 
banning DDT. 

Nevertheless our sources of pooled infor- 
mation are certainly improving. Not all the 
international bodies listed above have gotten 
past the windy stage of expostulation and 
exhortation, but several have. The OECD, 
whose member-states include most of West- 
ern Europe as well as Canada and the 
United States, is by all accounts the most 
efficient. It has already completed an exhaus- 
tive study on noise and begun another on 
the air, Its efforts are directed mainly to- 
ward standardizing data and examining pos- 
sible remedial action—how much it will cost, 
who should pay, and so on. 

The Council of Europe has also produced 
useful country studies; and others are being 
prepared for a new arm of NATO designed to 
defend the Atlantic Alliance against every- 
thing, called the Committee on the Challenge 
of Modern Society (CCMS). Insofar as the 
CCMS is meant to command governmental 
attention at the highest levels, President 
Nixon’s initiative in proposing it last au- 
tumn was commendable, especially since his 
proposal was accompanied by a very hand- 
some offer of financing. All the same, several 
of our NATO partners didn't lke it (and 
still don’t) because of a certain parochial 
quality they feel we ought to be rising above. 

It’s the Russians we're after, really. (They 
may say that “socialism, with its respect 
for nature, protects the health of all men, 
even in the capitalist world,” whereas capi- 
talism does the opposite. But the condition 
of the Baltic and Caspian Seas, not to men- 
tion the once crystal-pure Lake Baikal] in 
Siberia, scarcely confirms that.) Naturally, 
the Chinese should be in on this too. Apart 
from participating in the weather-watching 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO), 
however, they are apparently not about to 
join anything. Since no effort at planetary 
husbandry is likely to get far without the 
Chinese and the Russians, efforts to rope in 
our fellow men at the Kremlin are intensify- 
ing from month to month. Although not 
everybody may be prepared to believe it, the 
best way of going about this so far seems 
to be through the U.N. 

The U.N.’s Economic Commission for Eu- 
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rope (BCE) is in close touch with Soviet and 
other Eastern European leaders, to prepare 
for a continent-wide conference of indus- 
trialized nations on the environment in 
Prague next May. That conference will pre- 
pare in turn for a planetary summit meeting 
to be held in Stockholm under U.N. auspices 
for the following year. Theoretically, the 
thousand delegates to the Stockholm gather- 
ing will already have reached the stage of 
drawing up guidelines for planet-wide envi- 
ronmental codes. What progress may be made 
in that direction by a thousand delegates sit- 
ting in one room—all presumably having to 
refer back to their governments—may be 
open to question. It is interesting, though, 
that every step in the U.N.'s laborious prepa- 
rations for the Stockholm Conference has 
been endorsed unanimously since Sweden 
first proposed 1t two years ago. 

On the other hand, the U.N, forum is dis- 
tressingly public, something from which So- 
viet leaders tend automatically to shy. They 
are inclined therefore to be more relaxed in 
discreet encounters between their own and 
other private U.N. Associations, especially 
ours: Arthur Goldberg's visit to Moscow last 
summer under such sponsorship ended in & 
promising agreement for joint studies, if 
only in parallel. 

Still more privately, Premier Kosygin's son- 
in-law, Gherman Gvishiani, has discussed a 
projected series of computer-based systems 
anaylses with McGeorge Bundy, who has, 
since President Johnson asked him to in 
1966, been trying to “explore the state of 
international knowledge about some of the 
larger problems faced by the industrialized 
societies.” And even more privately, Gvishiani 
has been approached by an intriguing and 
almost clandestine band of 30-odd inter- 
national experts from almost as many coun- 
tries who call themselves the Club of Rome. 

The Club's prospectus is rather daunting 
semantically, speaking as it does of “heuris- 
tic approaches,” “decision-effectivity time- 
spans," ‘“diseconomies,” “metabolic rela- 
tions," and 47 planet-wide “Continuous Crit- 
ical Problems (CCP's)" which must be “cog- 
nized" before the time-spans run out. Ac- 
tually, the. Club's project is wildly ambitious 
and altogether absorbing a computer-based 
effort to build three-dimensional models of 
the 47 CCP's, measure their effects upon 
one another, and observe their effects as 
they expand with time, The fact that com- 
puters will be provided for this study by the 
august Batelle Institute in Geneva and that 
the working group will be directed by Dr. 
Hasan Ozbekhan, head of King Resources’ 
Computer Division in California, who is con- 
sidered by those who know him to be a ge- 
nius, suggests that this effort to achieve “a 
leap in inventiveness . , . surpassing conven- 
tional wisdom” is being taken quite seriously. 

One gathers from all this information col- 
lecting that we may be able to move on be- 
fore too long from the elementary study 
level to the more tormented one of decision- 
making. Maybe U Thant is right in his ex- 
quisitely delicate skepticism about the U.N.'s 
capacity to preside successfully over plane- 
tary deliberations at that stage. If the U.N. 
cannot, however, who could? 


PROXMIRE-SCHWEIKER C-5A 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement is- 
sued jointly by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) and me yes- 
terday concerning our amendment on 
the C-5A be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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PROXMIRE-SCHWEIKER STATEMENT 

Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.) and Sen. 
Richard S. Schweiker (R-Pa.) said Tuesday 
that they had sent letters to fellow Senators 
seeking co-sponsors for their amendment to 
restrict use of a requested $200 million con- 
tingency fund for the C—5A transport. 

Termed a "keep building the planes" pro- 
posal, the Proxmire-Schweiker amendment 
would do the following: 

Limit use of $200 million contingency fund 
requested in the fiscal year 1971 military 
procurement authorization bill for the C-5A 
to only two situations: (1) settlement of 
outstanding contract disputes over the C-5A 
between the prime contractor, Lockheed 
Corporation, and the U.S. Air Force in favor 
of Lockheed by the Armed Services Board of 
Contract Appeals or & Court, or (2) determi- 
nation by a court-appointed trustee, in either 
& bankruptcy or reorganization situation, 
that all or part of the $200 million fund was 
necessary to insure delivery of the 42 planes 
due under the contract by June 30, 1971. 

Require à Comptroller General report to 
Congress and the Secretary of Defense on 
Lockheed's financial capability of meeting 
fiscal year 1971 contract requirements: 

Require & second Comptroller General re- 
port on the prospects and costs for Lockheed 
to deliver the full 81 planes currently or- 
dered by the Defense Department. 

Direct the Secretary of Defense to give top 
priority to the C-5A in any legal proceed- 
ings, and to insure the government interests 
in contract performance are fully repre- 
sented. 

Proxmire said, "Initial low-bidding, and 
subsequent bad management have created 
the enormous cost-overruns on the C-5A, re- 
sulting in the current Defense Department 
request to bail-out Lockheed. Senator 
Schweiker and I are introducing this amend- 
ment to insure that the government gets the 
planes we've ordered, but to also insure that 
we don't simply reward bad management.” 

Schweiker said, “Merely handing-out $200 
million, which undoubtedly will just be the 
first in a series of give-aways to keep the C- 
5A program going, cannot be tolerated by 
Congress if we are ever going to curb defense 
procurement cost-overruns and bring busi- 
ness efficiency to our procurement process. 
Senator Proxmire and I feel strongly that 
now is the time for Congress to draw the 
line, and impose controls on corporate mis- 
management.” 

In a joint letter to Senate colleagues urg- 
ing support of this C-5A amendment, Prox- 
mire and Schweiker said: 

The bill contains $200 million in contin- 
gency funds. This request is in dispute be- 
cause: 

(1) The Air Force insists that it does not 
Owe the money, although the Defense De- 
partment estimates that an additional $800 
million, over and above the money already 
appropriated or contained in this bill, will 
be needed to complete the 81-plane program. 

(2) The Company insists that it will have 
to default on its contract if it fails to get 
the $200 million. But it also says it needs 
nearly $600 million over the contract price 
to keep solvent. We are asked to take it on 
faith. The $200 million is only the first step. 

(3) It would set an unconscionable prec- 
edent. If Congress or the Pentagon puts up 
$200 million to “bail out” Lockheed under 
these conditions, hundreds of unsupported 
claims of government contractors will fol- 
low. It would support mismanagement and 
perpetuate our bad military procurement 
policies. 

Our amendment would make certain that 
the planes were produced and the employees 
kept at work without setting any of these 
highly undesirable precedents. It provides 
that the $200 million could not be expended 
unless it is determined by the Armed Serv- 
ices Board of Contract Appeals (ASBCA) or 
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the courts that it is either owed to the Com- 
pany or is needed by the Company. 


PRESIDENTIAL VETO OF 
EDUCATION BILL 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, yester- 
day President Nixon vetoed the HUD- 
Independent Offices and the Education 
appropriation bills. With each passing 
month it becomes more obvious that the 
American people have elected a President 
who has a great deal of courage, wis- 
dom, and commonsense. In Congress, 
however, and particularly among Mem- 
bers of the opposition party, the Presi- 
dent is being ridiculed and attacked for 
his veto. 

Having inherited one of the worst 
cases of inflation in the history of the 
United States, President Nixon decided, 
wisely I believe, that to bring it under 
control was the number one domestic 
priority. He is doing that, and with a 
minimum of economic disruption for the 
country. His policies are taking effect, 
and his popularity is at an alltime high 
as shown by the latest Gallup poll. Ex- 
periencing success in his fight against 
inflation, the President realizes the great 
damage and setback that would be dealt 
to our economy if he were forced to 
accept the deficit spending continually 
imposed upon him by the Congress. 

We all know that one of the main 
causes of this inflation was the long 
series of severely unbalanced budgets of 
the previous administration. President 
Nixon has wisely rejected that course and 
has vowed to keep the budget balanced 
or as close to that as possible. His veto 
message to the House of Representatives 
should be read by every American. We 
should not forget that his request for 
education funds was 28 percent higher 
in this fiscal year than in the last fiscal 
year of the Johnson administration. This 
was & total increase of $972 million over 
fiscal year 1969. Total Federal Govern- 
ment spending in the field of education 
for fiscal year 1971 will represent $12 
billion, the highest figure in our history. 

The President's request for urban re- 
newal, water and sewage grants and 
housing subsidies was double the money 
figure spent in the last year of the John- 
son administration. 

Let there be no mistake the President 
is reorienting our domestic priorities. He 
is channeling more funds than ever be- 
fore into our critical domestic needs; and 
at the same time, he is winning the bat- 
tle against inflation. 

It took a great deal of courage to veto 
these bills; but as his courage is increas- 
ingly understood by the American people, 
his popularity among the voters and 
their support for him grows. I am sure 
his political opponents find this very ex- 
asperating, but those of us who support 
and believe in the President know that it 
stems from wise policies and responsible 
action. Many people are legitimately ask- 
ing the question what this means for 
school funds. The Congress will recon- 
sider the bills, but no one can predict at 
this point the outcome. However, I as- 
sure our education people in Utah and 
throughout the Nation that it will be re- 
sponsible and that funds will be avail- 
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able to operate long-standing and new 
education programs. 

I call upon Congress and all Americans 
to stand with the President in his effort 
to avoid an even higher cost of living, 
higher interest rates, and higher taxes. 
Certainly, Mr. President, another chap- 
ter has been written in Mr. Nixon's 
“profile of courage." 


DAIRY IMPORTS: THE NEED FOR 
AN OVERALL QUOTA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, im- 
port controls over dairy products shipped 
to this country are slowly but surely col- 
lapsing. Importers are mocking our laws. 
They are using loopholes in the individ- 
ual product quota descriptions to bring 
in tons of damaging products. These im- 
ports, which violate the spirit of our 
laws, are costing the American taxpayer 
millions of dollars. The price support 
program is having to pay for the do- 
mestic products displaced by these im- 
ports, which violate the spirit, if not the 
letter of the law. 

Recently, I submitted testimony to the 
Tariff Commission which discussed the 
current problems with our system of 
dairy import controls. I proposed to the 
Commission that it recommend to the 
President that he use his power under 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act to set an overall dairy quota. This 
quota should be based on all dairy prod- 
ucts imported for consumption during 
the 5 calendar years from 1961-65. It is 
my feeling that such an overall quota 
would eliminate the loopholes created by 
individual product designations. 

Mr. President, it is unfair for the 
American taxpayer to have to pay for 
an inept system of import controls. I 
would like to go on record once again, 
as I have so many times before, as sup- 
porting fundamental reform in our dairy 
import controls. I ask unanimous consent 
that my testimony before the Tariff 
Commission be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DAIRY IMPORT TESTIMONY OF SENATOR WIL- 
LIAM PROXMIRE, SUBMITTED TO THE TARIFF 
CoMMISSION, JULY 28, 1970 
Mr. Chairman, I am disappointed to have 

to submit this testimony to the Tariff Com- 

mission today. 

Unfortunately, the Dairy Import Control 
System of this country has turned into & 
giant game. There is no doubt the importers 
are winning this game. Even as we meet 
dairy importers are plotting their next eva- 
sion of the law. And as they win, the Ameri- 
can taxpayers lose. 

For every bilion pounds of milk equiv- 
alent the government is forced to buy under 
the price support program, the American 
taxpayer will have to pay about $55 million. 

Why are the taxpayers being taken to the 
cleaners with such ease? Well, Mr. Chair- 
man, as you know it is in part because the 
Tariff Commission and the Department of 
Agriculture have been handcuffed by cur- 
rent laws and unfortunate precedents. It is 
in part due to the failure of the Treasury 
Department to impose countervailing duties 
on export subsidies. And it has been partially 
due to disastrous misclassifications by the 
Customs Bureau. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1953 when Section 104 
of the Defense Production Act expired and 
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Section 22 proceedings. were instituted, this 
country made the mistake of setting im- 
port quotas on individual daily products in- 
stead of asking for overall limits. 

We relied on measurements of fat solids 
instead of milk solids. Today, however, it 
is possible to manipulate fat content with 
such ease so as to avoid the quota cutoff 
level by a fraction of a percent. If we set 
the quota for all cheese above, say, 0.4 per- 
cent butterfat, importers will bring in 0.39 
percent butterfat cheese. 

Today we are examining the fourth ice 
cream mix. Importers have adjusted the but- 
terfat content of their mixes so as to avoid 
the wording of the quotas each time they 
were set, 

Individual product designations have made 
& mockery of our import quotas. Nowhere 
was the inadequacy of our system of des- 
ignations so obvious as when the President 
declared the quota on Italian cheese in the 
original loaf. All the importers did was cut 
the loaves in half and put them back in the 
original boxes. They were then allowed to 
come in outside the quota. 

Mr. Chairman, when all importers have to 
do is cut loaves of cheese in half to avoid 
quotas, I say it is time for radical reorga- 
nization of our dairy import quota system. 
Individual product designations have shown 
themselves to be totally inadequate as has 
the system of divided authority. This di- 
vided authority creates conflict between the 
Customs Bureau and the Department of Agri- 
culture. We must act to move away from 
these anachronisms. 

It is crucial that two major changes be 
made in the dairy import quota situation. 
First, the power to determine which prod- 
ucts are included under the quotas should 
be shifted from the Bureau of Customs to 
the Department of Agriculture. The Bureau 
of Customs has demonstrated it has neither 
the will nor the technical expertise to pre- 
vent costly evasions of the law. The Monterey 
cheese and ice cream products we are exam- 
ing today attest to this fact. 

I have introduced a bill in the Senate 
which would allow the Department of Agri- 
culture to determine which products fall un- 
der quota designations. I ask the Tariff Com- 
mission to recommend to the President that 
he support my bill or a similar proposal. The 
system of divided authority has shown itself 
incapable of enforcing the letter or spirit of 
the law. Every day this negligence continues, 
the cost to the taxpayer goes up. We must, 
therefore, invest the responsibility in a body 
which has shown the interest and capability 
to protect the price support program. 

Second, we must act to provide overall 
rather than individual product designations. 
I ask the Tariff Commission to recommend to 
the President that he ignore the precedents 
which have been set and declare an overall 
quota. This quota should be based on all 
butterfat, nonfat milk solids, casein or casein- 
ates imported for consumption during the 
five calendar years from 1961 through 1965 
or about 844 million pounds milk equivalent. 
There is nothing in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act or any other statute that I know 
of which would prohibit such a proclamation. 
In fact, Section 22 (7 U.S.C, 624(b) ) ‘states: 
"that in designating any article or articles, 
the President may describe them by physical 
qualities, value, use or upon such other bases 
as he may determine.” Apparently the in- 
tent of the Act is to give the President the 
widest possible freedom 1n determining how 
to cope with threats to the price support or 
other programs of the government. 

It appears obvious to me that a threat to 
the price support program exists, It 1s further 
obvious that the present system of individual 
product quotas is an ineffective means of 
controlling the threat. It would seem both 
appropriate and necessary for the Tariff Com- 
mission to recommend that the President in- 
stitute overall quotas. I think such a pro- 
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posal falls well within the President's request 
for the Commission's “recommendations.” 

What І am proposing is that the President, 
by proclamation, put into effect the provi- 
sions of my Dairy Import bill. This is the bill 
that so many Congressmen have supported 
for years as the best existing possibility for 
protecting the price support program. Once 
the President had set an overall quota, the 
Secretary of Agriculture could then recom- 
mend the method and means for allocating 
the quota among individual products. 

I would hope that in his original procla- 
mation of an overall quota the President 
would provide that the quota could be in- 
creased or decreased automatically if the do- 
mestic consumption of dairy products varied 
from the 1961-65 level. 

The first Presidential proclamation of an 
overall quota should also leave some room 
for the admittance of new products in the 
market upon the recommendation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

While an overall quota appears to be the 
only sensible way of protecting the price sup- 
port and other government programs, I am 
not overly optimistic that it will be adopted. 
For several years now, strong political forces 
have blocked the clear and rational response 
to the dairy import threat. These forces are 
probably still strong enough to block the re- 
quired radical change. 

Thus, viewing the situation realistically 
but hoping the Tariff Commission will take 
& courageous stand by recommending to the 
President an overall quota, I will now address 
myself to the individual product quotas 
listed in the hearing notice. I do so viewing 
anything this Commission might do on these 
items as a stop-gap measure. In fact, if this 
Commission does not recommend an overall 
quota it might just as well begin scheduling 
the next round of dairy import hearings 
today. 

I now wish to discuss both the items listed 
in the Section 22 hearings ordered by the 
President and the Section 332 hearings 
ordered by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Hopefully, the very discussion of 
these items will emphasize the innate weak- 
nesses of the system of divided authority 
and individual product quotas. 


THE SECTION 22 HEARINGS 
Ice cream 


The evasion of the ice cream quota is a 
perfect example of the problems created by 
divided authority and of the ease with which 
importers can evade quotas by merely vary- 
ing the proportions of ingredients. 

The product we are discussing is about 24 
percent butterfat, 14 percent nonfat milk 
solids and 17 percent sugar. With such a high 
fat content, this product could not possibly 
be eaten as ice cream. Furthermore, since it 
comes from hoof and mouth disease coun- 
tries, it would be subject to stiff hoof and 
mouth regulations if it were labeled as ice 
cream, The Customs Bureau, however, has 
labeled this product as ice cream thus en- 
abling it to avoid the quotas on ice cream 
mixes, At the same time, the Department 
of Agriculture, seeing the product for what 
it is, labeled it an ice cream mix thus en- 
abling it to avoid the disease regulations. 

And who pays for this difference in opinion 
over the classification? The American tax- 
payer. Last year over 20 million pounds of 
this product entered the United States. In 
the first five months of this year another 
18 million pounds came in. One industry 
source has computed that these imports 
have thus far cost the taxpayer some $8.9 
million because of price support purchases 
made through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, This.is a travesty of our import 
laws. 

Even if the Tariff Commission acts to stop 
the imports; will we have solved the threat 
to the price support program? Well, unfor- 
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tunately, this is the fourth ice cream prod- 
uct to evade the quota. The first product 
contained over 75 percent butterfat. The 
next one avoided the quota by moving to 
45 percent butterfat content. The third 
product avoided quota by being packed in 
retail containers. Now importers have moyed 
the butterfat content down to 24 percent to 
avoid the quota, This evasion should provide 
strong evidence of the need for an overall 
quota, 

This ice cream product has no historical 
basis, It is an obvious evasion product. The 
Agriculture Department feels as I do that 
the ice cream should be included under exist- 
ing butterfat-sugar mixture dairy quotas. 
In a letter to me dated August 22, 1969, they 
stated “The Department believes that the 
classification decision by Customs was made 
in error, perhaps on the basis of insufficient 
information. We have taken up the matter 
with the Treasury Department and recom- 
mended that the product be reclassified.” 
The Tariff Commission should recommend 
such a change in the quota, a change Cus- 
toms could not ignore. 


“Skim milk” cheese 


When President Johnson made the last 
major dairy quota proclamation on Janu- 
ary 6, 1969, he worded the cheese item to 
include “cheese . . . containing no butter- 
fat or not over 0.5 percent by weight of 
butterfat.” This presented an obvious loop- 
hole. Any cheese with less than 0.5 percent 
butterfat was free to come into the United 
States in unlimited quantities. 

And importers have been taking advan- 
tage of that huge loophole. Last year they 
brought in over 2.8 million pounds. Unfortu- 
nately it seems as if the worst is yet to come. 
In the first five months of this year almost 
4.5 million pounds of the low-fat cheese has 
been brought in. 

This skim milk cheese item is blended 
with whey and milk powder to produce low 
fat cheese spreads. The product has the 
potential of driving out domestically-pro- 
duced cheese from the market. The result, 
of course, is a burden to the price support 
program. I believe these low fat cheeses are 
“practically certain to be, imported under 
such conditions and in such quantities as 
to... materially interfere with the price 
support programs,” and as such should be 
placed under the cheese quota. 


SECTION 332 ITEMS 
Lactose 


Lactose is a form of milk sugar derived 
from whey. It can be used in the production 
of items such as low fat milk, candy, baby 
foods, ice cream, and frozen dairy products. 
It has historically been used by the pharma- 
ceutical industry. 

The danger from lactose is twofold. First, 
it affects the price support program and, sec- 
ond, it endangers the domestic outlets for 
whey and thereby endangers anti-pollution 
efforts, 

The imports of lactose are rising dramati- 
cally. In 1968 they were only 374,000 pounds. 
And in the first five months of this year im- 
ports totaled 2,302,000 pounds. This repre- 
sents 515 percent of the importe during the 
same five-month period last year. Since lac- 
tose displaces a market for non-fat milk, it 
would seem that the price support program 
could be in severe danger from the increase 
in its importation, 

The price support danger, however, is no 
less than the danger to the environmental 
programs of the Agriculture Department. 
There was a time when cheese manufacturers 
dumped whey into streams and rivers cre- 
ating a source of pollution, Other manufac- 
turers clogged up sewage disposal plants 
since whey is very difficult to break down 
chemically. 

At great expense and difficulty, Agriculture 
and the manufacturers developed a method 
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of producing lactose from the whey. They 
then found and created markets for this 
lactose. However, the recent imports of lac- 
tose are now threatening those markets and 
thereby endangering the environment. 

For two reasons, the threat to those pro- 
grams providing an outlet for whey and the 
danger to the price support program, the 
Tariff Commission must move to restrict im- 
ports of this substance. Presently, lactose 1s 
classified as a chemical. It should be classi- 
fied as a dairy product and placed under 
quota, 

Chocolate crumb 

Chocolate crumb is one of the most dam- 
aging items coming into the country through 
& current dairy import loophole. The 17,000,- 
000 pound quota for chocolate crumb is out- 
rageously high. And now importers have be- 
gun to evade this outrageous quota by 
importing crumb containing less than 5.5 
percent butterfat. 

Using both low fat and normal chocolate 
crumb mixes, importers are bringing surplus 
milk solids into this country at bargain rates. 
In fact there is some evidence to suggest that 
chocolate crumb imports have ruined the 
whole milk powder industry and are jeopard- 
izing the few companies still operating. 

It should be noted that domestic chocolate 
crumb usage in the United States never ex- 
ceeded 3 million pounds per year. The im- 
ported crumb is thus obviously replacing 
roller whole milk powder. The result is a 
burden to the price support program. 

It came as a shock to us all when President 
Johnson set the quota at 17 million pounds 
especially after the Tariff Commission 
and Agriculture Department recommended 
quotas of around 10 million pounds and the 
current Chairman of the Tariff Commission 
recommended only a 2 million pound quota. 
The quota set was 170 percent higher than 
the historical usage of crumb from 1955- 
1969. This quota should be cut back to 2 
million pounds. Furthermore, the 5.5 percent 
or less butterfat-content crumbs should be 
placed under this quota. 

The chocolate crumb loopholes are hav- 
ing drastic effects on the dairy industry and 
the price support program. They must be 
closed immediately. 


The 47-cent price break 


No provision of the import quotas have 
provided a more joyous field day for the dairy 
loophole finders than the 47 cent price break. 

Under the 47 cent price break, Emmen- 
thaler, Gruyere-process, and “other” cheese 
quotas only apply to those items priced un- 
der 47 cents per pound. However, since the 
support price is now 52 cents a pound, it is 
relatively simple for importers to under- 
cut domestic cheese prices and thereby force 
the government to buy cheese under the 
price support program. 

Furthermore, as I have said many times, 
the price break is being easily bypassed by 
the use of rebates and special pricing ar- 
rangements. This spring I discovered and 
brought to the attention of the government 
the use of a special account to circumvent 
the price break by one German company. I 
have in my possession a letter from that firm 
to an American firm which proves the exist- 
ence of secret rebates. The letter reads in 
part: “Furthermore you need an import li- 
cense for cheese if the price per pound f.o.b. 
Hamburg is under U.S. 47 cents. In order to 
avoid this we will increase the price to U.S. 
48 cents per pound and the difference in 
amount will be credited to a special ac- 
count." 

The most recent tactic used by price-break 
evaders is a dehydration technique. Cheese 
that would normally cost as little as 2915 
cents per pound with normal moisture con- 
tent has a value of 47 cents per pound when 
the moisture is removed. 
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According to unofficial sources, some 1 
million pounds of dehydrated cheese have 
been imported already this year at prices 
rangtng from 47 cents to 52 cents a pound. 
If they contained a normal amount of 
moisture, these products would sell at 29:5 
to 32% cents per pound, or well below the 
price break. The Tariff Commission should 
recommend that the wording: of cheese 
quotas specify a specific moisture range. 
Hopefully the Commission will go even fur- 
ther and recommend the abolishment of 
the price break altogether. 

The 47 cent price break is one giant loop- 
hole and should be abolished. Its continued 
existence is one of the most severe threats 
to the price support program and, through 
that program to the American taxpayer. 

The New Zealand quota 


New Zealand is allowed a quota of 7.5 
million pounds for “other cheeses.” This 
makes absolutely no sense because of the fact 
that New Zealand has no historical record 
of sending these cheeses to the United States. 
Furthermore, since Section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act specifies that new 
quotas be established on the basis of im- 
ports during a base period the New Zealand 
quota would appear to contravene the lan- 
guage of the section. 

Cheese which is allowed to be imported 
which has no historical record can do noth- 
ing but increase the payments which must 
be made under the price support program. 
The Commission should recommend the 
complete elimination of the New Zealand 
“other” cheese quota. 

The quota items I have commented on 
here are probably the best available evidence 
in support of an overall quota and an end 
to the system of divided authority. The his- 
tory of dairy imports in this country since 
1953 is one of repeated failure of the import 
quotas to protect the price support system. 
It is time we acted on behalf of the tax- 
Payers to protect that system. 

The President has asked the Tariff Com- 
mission for its recommendations on а spe- 
cific list of dairy products. I hope the Com- 
mission tells the President that it feels the 
only way to protect the price support pro- 
gram with reference to these specific prod- 
ucts and all other dairy products is by 
the institution of an overall dairy quota. 

Mr. Chairman, the invasion of non-quota 
products in contradiction to the spirit of 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act is shameful. The Tariff Commission is 
in a position to help enforce that law and 
protect both the American taxpayer and 
the dairy industry. By recommending an 
overall dairy quota, the Commission can 
help halt this “invasion by evasion.” 


ROY W. HARPER 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, one 
of the great jurists of this country, Chief 
Judge Roy W. Harper, of the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Mis- 
souri, has announced his retirement as 
chief judge as of last July. 

This decision wil be deeply regretted 
by Missouri and the Nation. Not only be- 
cause he is my respected and beloved 
friend, but also because it is common 
knowledge in our State that no jurist in 
memory has been accorded more respect 
than Judge Harper. He has been an 
honor to his profession and would have 
been a worthy candidate for the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Roy Harper was born on July 26, 1905, 
in Gibson, Dunklin County, Mo. His par- 
ents were Marvin H. and Minnie Brooks 
Harper. He attended the public school 
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of Steele, Mo., where he graduated from 
high school in 1923. After graduation he 
attended the University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. There he was a member of 
the track team from 1926 through 1928 
and the cross-country team from 1926 
through 1927, which he captained in 1927 
and coached in 1928. He graduated from 
the university in 1929 with A.B. and 
LL.B. degrees. While in law school, he 
was a member of Delta Theta Phi legal 
fraternity. 

Judge Harper was admitted to the Mis- 
souri bar in 1929 and became associated 
with the Shell Petroleum Co. in St. Louis, 
Mo. In 1931 he returned to his hometown 
of Steele, Mo., to practice law. In 1934 
he moved to Caruthersville, Mo., and be- 
came a member of the firm of Ward and 
Reeves. During the 1930's Judge Harper 
gained prominence as an attorney in Mis- 
souri. He was also active in civic and po- 
litical organizations such as the Jaycees 
and Missouri Young Democrats. He be- 
came a close friend of Harry S. Truman 
of Independence, Mo. 

In 1941 Judge Hurper married Ruth 
Butt of Blytheville, Ark, They have two 
children, Katherine Brooks Harper and 
Arthur Murray Harper. 

Judge Harper served his country well 
during World War II. He entered the 
U.S. Army Air Force on January 29, 1942. 
He became a second lieutenant in Sep- 
tember of 1942. He served 31 months in 
the Southwest Pacific with the 35th 
Fighter Group. He was released from the 
service on September 30, 1945, as a major 
and served as a colonel in the Air Corps 
Reserve. While in the Pacific he was 
awarded the Bronz Star. 

After the war, Judge Harper returned 
to the practice of law in Caruthersville. 
In September 1946 he became chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee of 
Missouri and served until August of 1947. 

Judge Harper was appointed as judge 
of the district court by President Truman 
on August 7, 1947. He took the oath of 
office on August 11, 1947, and has served 
continuously since that date. During his 
years on the bench Judge Harper has 
been held in high esteem by the members 
of the bar. He has a reputation as a stern, 
but very fair judge. He is likewise held in 
high regard by fellow members of the 
bench. 

Judge Harper's accomplishments while 
on the bench are many. He has had great 
success in controlling the docket of the 
eastern district of Missouri. The judges 
in his district under his leadership have 
made an outstanding record in the 
prompt and efficient disposition of a 
very heavy caseload. The statistics sub- 
mitted by the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts show that he has done 
a remarkable job in keeping his docket 
current. There is no district of compa- 
rable size that can equal this record. 

Judge Harper has often been called 
upon to solve difficult assignments in 
districts other than his own. These as- 
signments have imposed additional and 
often heavy burdens upon him, but he 
has always responded to requests to 
serve. For example, he went to racially- 
troubled Little Rock, Ark., in 1957, to 
help handle the crowded docket, and 
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later went to Oklahoma to conduct sev- 
eral major income tax evasion trials, 
involving a judge of the supreme court 
of Oklahoma. Because of his excellent 
reputation as a trial judge, he has often 
been called upon to go to another dis- 
trict to try cases so that docket pressure 
might be reduced. 

Judge Harper has many accomplish- 
ments and has made many contribu- 
tions within the judiciary. He became 
the chief judge of the eastern district 
of Missouri in 1959. He has served as 
the district court representative to the 
Judicial Conference of the United States. 
He has also served as the program chair- 
man for the Eighth Circuit Judicial Con- 
ference. For several years he has been 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
Circuit Assignments of the Judicial Con- 
ference. 

Judge Harper has been active in many 
organizations and has received many 
honors during his distinguished career. 
He is à member of the American, Mis- 
souri, and Pemiscot County bar associa- 
tions. He was an honorary initiate into 
the Order of the Coif in 1958. He has 
been honored several times by the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Law. The 
law school has recently announced the 
creation of the Roy W. Harper Prize in 
Federal Procedure. He is a member of 
Steele Lodge 634, A.F. & A.M. of Steele, 
Mo. He is à member of the Scottish 
Rite—KCCH—Shrine—member of board 
of St. Louis Shrine Hospital—and is a 
32d degree Mason. He was the recipient 
of the DeMolay Legion of Honor in 1957, 
and is a member of the Grand Order of 
the Grand Lodge of Missouri. 

After Judge Harper's retirement is ac- 
cepted by the President, he plans to con- 
tinue working in Missouri and in other 
parts of the United States where his 
Services as a judge may be needed. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle published in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch of August 9, 1970, with respect to 
this outstanding Missourian be printed 
in the REcon». 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JUDGE HARPER PHASING OUT CAREER 
(By David R. Wallin) 


When United States District Judge Roy 
W. Harper steps down as chief judge and 
assumes the status of a senior judge of this 
district, it will mark a new phase rather 
than the end of a 23-year career on the 
federal bench. Judge Harper notified Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon on July 27 that he 
wants to retire. 

"I don't think the change will make any 
major difference from a practical viewpoint, 
at least for a few months," Judge Harper ex- 
plained. “When the President accepts my 
application I expect to continue to handle a 
regular full docket, at least until my suc- 
cessor is appointed and sworn in. 

“The caseload in the district has gone up 
substantially. About 50 per cent more cases 
have been filed in the first six months this 
year than last. Our dockets are in excellent 
shape here, but it wouldn’t take long to fall 
behind if the district was a judge short. I 
don't want that to happen.” 

Sincere concern that the court keep cur- 
rent with its work is characteristic of Judge 
Harper. His first major task when he suc- 
ceeded the late George H. Moore as chief 
judge in 1959 was to clear a backlog of 
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cases. Judge Moore’s health was failing and 
the bulk of the work fell on Judge Harper 
and Judge Randolph H. Weber. 

Two years of hard work bit into the back- 
log, but then Judge Weber, who had ap- 
peared in good health, suffered a fatal heart 
attack, and cases again began to accumulate. 
When the court returned to full strength 
with the appointment of Judges James H. 
Meredith and John К. Regan to succeed 
Judges Weber and Moore, the backlog finally 
was cleared. For several years the district 
has been among the top rated in the nation 
for currency of dockets. 

"Even after my successor is sworn in I 
don't expect just to sit around," Judge Har- 
per said. "As long as my health is good I'll 
probably be working at least two thirds of 
the time." 

As a senior judge, Harper will continue to 
receive his full $40,000 annual salary for 
life. He may have cases assigned to him, 
either in St. Louis or elsewhere, by the Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
or by chief judges of the district and appel- 
late courts. 

Judge Harper's decision to retire as a dis- 
trict judge was not unexpected. For several 
years he has been a strong proponent in the 
judicial conference of mandatory retirement 
for judges at 70, with earlier retirement 
recommended. 

Judge Harper reached 65 on July 26. In 
line with his previously expressed viewpoint, 
he sent President Nixon a letter the next 
day asking that he be retired to the status 
of senior judge immediately or at a date 
selected by the President. He also voiced 
his willingness to accept cases sent to him, 
noting the fact that his health is good. 

It can safely be predicted that Judge Har- 
per will not sidestep any cases offered, mere- 
ly because they are “hot potatoes” or long 
and involved. 

He says he holds the record for length of 
& trial in federal court here, a five-month 
hearing of charges in 1954 that five Commu- 
nists had conspired to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment. All five of the defendants were 
convicted and sentenced, but the Supreme 
Court held the statute unconstitutional in 
another case while the case was on appeal. 

A few years ago he accepted assignment 
to an Oklahoma trial in which two state 
judges were charged with income tax eva- 
sion and a former mayor of Oklahoma City 
with perjury. Three long and involved bank- 
ruptcy cases he heard included one involv- 
ing & hydroelectric firm in Iowa, the N. O. 
Nelson Co. here and the Federal Grain Co. 
at Cape Girardeau. The latter firm was op- 
erated under court trusteeship until all cred- 
itors had been paid in full except one who 
had reached a previous settlement. 

A more recent “hot potato" was a trial 
in which he held that individual directors 
of a group of insurance firms, many of them 
prominent St. Louisans, were individually 
liable for expenditures by officers of the firm. 
Judge Harper propounded a new concept, 
that directors had an obligation to know 
what the officers were doing, rather than 
merely lending their nàmes. The opinion, 
which was not appealed, had far-reaching im- 
plications, and copies were requested from 
all parts of the United States. 

Judge Harper has been criticized at times— 
off the record, of course—for the stinging 
lectures he occasionally gives lawyers who 
appear before him. He has little patience 
with attorneys who fall to prepare cases be- 
fore coming into the courtroom, and one 
such lecture usually is enough to prevent a 
recurrence. 

“I'm hoping that when my successor and 
the fourth judge recently authorized are ap- 
pointed, we can get back to the easier-going 
days that we had before the dockets got so 
heavy," Judge Harper said. “The way things 
are now, there's no time to be easy-going. 

“I have only one basic philosophy in con- 
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ducting a court: When a lawyer files a case, 
he should be willing to try it. Too often 
the courts are blamed for a backlog when the 
fault is really with lawyers who don't want 
to go to trial. 

"I've worked out one system. When a case 
is set for trial and the plaintiff’s lawyer asks 
for a continuance. I tell him. ‘Well, go back 
to your office and write your client a letter. 
Tell him the case is set for trial, the court 
is ready for trial, but you aren't ready and 
have asked for a continuance. Send it to him 
by registered mail and send me a copy and 
ГІ give you a continuance.’ 

"You'd be surprised how many lawyers 
get ready for trial instead of writing that 
letter. It won't work with defendants' at- 
torneys, of course, because usually neither 
the defendants nor the lawyer wants to go to 
trial." 

Judge Harper has been criticized at times 
for giving defendants convicted of draft eva- 
sion the maximum five-year prison sentence. 
But he has an explanation. 

"I have no sympathy with draft evaders 
but I'd like to emphasize that this doesn't 
extend to true conscientious objectors,” he 
said. "Conscientious objection 1s a basic be- 
lief, not something you develop the day you 
are notified to report to your draft board. 

“The conscientious objector is protected by 
the Constitution and should not be criticized 
for his beliefs, I have talked informally with 
many of them before they come into court, 
and 90 or 95 per cent of them have volun- 
tarily accepted assignments to duty in hos- 
pitals or elsewhere. That disposes of criminal 
charges. 

“The case of the draft evader is another 
matter. Most of them would refuse to report 
for noncombat duty even if they were clas- 
sified as conscientious objectors, If they are 
convicted I impose a five-year sentence. 

“Under normal circumstances they will be 
eligible for release in 20 months. A boy who 
goes into military service through the draft 
serves two years. I see no reason why the 
draft evader should get out sooner than the 
one who serves his country.” 

One thing Judge Harper can't be criticized 
for is preaching the obligation to serve the 
country and not meeting it himself. He, his 
five brothers and one of his two sisters 
served in the armed forces in World War II. 
The sister was a nurse on Saipan. One of his 
five brothers was badly wounded when nhit 
by а mortar shell in the landings near Cher- 
bourg. 

Judge Harper waived a marital exemption 
from military service and entered the Army 
as a draftee. He was assigned to the Air Corps 
and in short order was sent to Australia. He 
moved up through New Guinea and other 
islands, being promoted to sergeant and then 
commissioned a lieutenant. He was dis- 
charged as a major and now holds a com- 
mission as full colonel (inactive) in the Air 
Force. 

Despite the fact he was assigned to an 
administrative unit, he was under enemy 
fire for much of his service in the Pacific. In 
his den at home is a leather flight jacket 
badly cut by pieces of an antipersonnel bomb 
that exploded about 40 feet away from him 
on the island of Owi. 

"We saw the Japanese planes starting to 
come right down the line of tents," Judge 
Harper said. "I never did believe much in 
foxholes, and made a dive for the beach and 
stretched out flat. Another officer stretched 
out beside me after he found the foxhole in 
front of the tent was full. One of the bombs 
hit a tent flap and burst right over the fox- 
hole, killing most of those in it. My jacket 
was shredded by fragments, and the other 
officer and I were showered by dirt and debris 
thrown over us by the blast. But neither of 
us was hurt," 

Judge Harper was born in Gibson, in the 
Missouri Bootheel, and received his law de- 
gree from the University of Missouri in 1929. 
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After working a short time for an oil com- 
pany he set up practice in Steele, Mo., where 
his parents were then living. On Dec. 1, 1934, 
he joined the Ware and Reeves law firm in 


Caruthersville, remaining there until he was 
appointed to the bench by President Harry S. 
Truman in 1947. Harper had been active in 
politics and is a former chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee. 

At the time of Harper's appointment, Mis- 
sourl had two Republican Senators, and the 
Republican party thought that Thomas E. 
Dewey was a sure bet to defeat Truman in 
1948. Judicial appointments then would have 
gone to Republicans. Harper's appointment 
was stalled in committee, and President Tru- 
man gave Harper three interim appointments 
to carry him through 1948. 

After Truman was re-elected, the fourth 
and final Harper appointment rode through 
committee without delay, following the col- 
lapse of the opposition by Missouri's Sena- 
tors. It wasn't until February 1949, after he 
was sworn in again, that Harper received & 
check for his final six months of service as 
an interim judge. He celebrated by taking 
reporters and the United States Marshal to 
lunch. 

He had continued to work without pay 
after making certain that checks of his 
staff would not be held up by the dispute 
over his interim appointments. Two of his 
original staff members, his secretary, Miss 
Cynthia Robinson, and his court reporter, 
Miss Olive Poole, still work for him. His bailiff, 
Ray Brennecke, has been with him for 10 
years. Miss Robinson formerly was employed 
by Ware and Reeves, starting in 1935. 

Judge Harper lives with his wife and family 
at 3 Woodcliffe Road, Ladue. They have & 
daughter Kate, 19, attending Wheaton Col- 
lege at Norton, Mass., and a son, Arthur, 16, 
а junior at Horton Watkins High School in 
Ladue. His mother, Mrs. Marvin H. Harper, 
86, still lives at Steele, Mo. 

What are the pleasantest parts of being a 
Judge, so far as Harper is concerned? 

"I guess it would be presiding over natural- 
ization classes each month," Judge Harper 
said, "I feel I'm bringing in new citizens, 
citizens by choice. Many of them know more 
about the United States Government than 
the native-born do. 

"And I guess next to that would be pre- 
siding over court at Cape Girardeau. It's my 
home territory and I know most of the law- 
yers and quite a few of the jurors. I practiced 
down there for years." 


THE NEED TO BALANCE THE 
BUDGET 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I heartily 
coneur with the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. FANNIN) in his arguments earlier 
today for the need of balancing the 
budget. 

Action must be taken to restrain the 
Federal spending which is feeding in- 
flation. 

His suggested constitutional amend- 
ment would put an end to the practice 
of trying to solve current problems by 
saddling future generations with a stag- 
gering public debt. 

It would not, however, be so inflexi- 
ble that it would completely rule out the 
prudent use of credit. It would be possi- 
ble for the Federal Government to run 
at a small deficit for a single year, pro- 
viding the shortages were made up in the 
next year. 

It is time for us to realize that we must 
pay for what the Government provides. 
The constitutional amendment proposed 
today would compel Congress to face up 
to the need for fiscal responsibility. 

CXVI——1792—Part 21 
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RETIREMENT OF EDWARD E. 
MANSUR, JR. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it is 
with deep regret that I note the retire- 
ment of Ted Mansur, who has served as 
Legislative Clerk of the Senate for 23 
years. He has served the Senate capably 
and wisely, and I salute his accomplish- 
ments and years of faithful service to 
all of us. 

As Members of the Senate know, Mr. 
Mansur is a Missouri lawyer. Jefferson 
City was his home. He is a graduate of 
the University of Missouri Law School. 
He served as editor of the Missouri Law 
Review. Following his scholastic career, 
he served as law clerk to Judge Kim- 
brough Stone from 1941 to 1942 and as 
an OPA enforcement attorney in Kansas 
City. Ted Mansur also served his coun- 
try as a naval lieutenant during the war 
years. 

Subsequently he came to the Senate, 
and in 1949 he assumed the important 
post of Legislative Clerk, which he has 
occupied since then in dedicated service. 
He has made a fine contribution in help- 
ing the Senate to function smoothly. 

I join Senators in thanking him for 
his loyal and active service and wishing 
him and his family the best of health 
and happiness in the years ahead. 


PEER REVIEW WORKS IN 
NEBRASKA 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Finance is currently giv- 
ing detailed consideration to H.R. 17550, 
the social security amendments of 1970. 

Among the more important consider- 
ations in this legislation are amendments 
to make medicare and medicaid more 
effective and to control the cost of these 
programs. A great deal has been said 
about the fact that the costs in these 
programs are higher than they were es- 
timated to be several years ago. Should 
we really be too surprised that programs 
of this type, which had little or no test- 
ing and experimentation before they 
were enacted, actually cost more than 
their proponents anticipated? 

Should we be surprised that utiliza- 
tion was 20 percent more than antici- 
pated by the proponents? Indeed, per- 
haps we should be surprised that the 
costs of these programs have not been 
even higher. The report of the Fi- 
nance Committee staff on medicare 
and medicaid earlier this year caused a 
great flurry in the press about the abuse 
of the program by various suppliers and 
physicians. The staff report also pointed 
out, however, that it is the medical pro- 
fession which has the ability to control 
these costs, and that Government does 
not have the ability to do so. 

So we come to the proposition of what 
is being done by the medical profession 
in this important area. I should like to 
speak to this subject for a few minutes 
because I think it is important that we 
put this whole problem in the proper 
perspective. 

Before I begin, however, I think there 
is something else that should be put into 
the proper perspective, and that is what 
proportion of the medicaid and medi- 
care dollar goes to the various elements 
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of these programs. Accordingly, there is 
information from HEW which indicates 
how the personal health dollar is spent, 
as well as how the medicare and medic- 
aid dollar is spent. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the tables be printed at this 


point in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Personal health expenditures 

Hospital care 
Nursing homes 
Physician services 
Dentists and other professionals 
Drugs 
Administration and other 

Total expenditures for medicare 
Hospital care 
Nursing homes 
Physician services 
Other professionals 
Administration and other 

Total expenditures for medicaid 
Hospital care 
Nursing homes 
Physician services 


Ore awa-J 


оноон 


олчоо У о 


(SovRcE.—HEW 1968-69.) 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, from 
these figures it is easy to see that the 
physicians are not receiving even as 
much of the medicare and medicaid 
dollar as they do of the average health 
dollar spent for personal care. If one 
reads some of the newspaper stories that 
have appeared in recent months, he 
would think the physicians were milking 
this program and receiving much more 
than their normal share. Why do we find 
these figures the way they are? 

Mr. President, I would submit that it is 
because the physicians and the medical 
societies have seen their duty, and they 
have done it. What we are talking about 
is peer review. One of the senior members 
of the Committee on Finance, the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), recently 
spoke of the American Medical Associa- 
tion proposition for mandatory peer re- 
view of all physician charges and indi- 
cated that he would support the AMA 
plan and offer it as an amendment to the 
bill that I am discussing. I compliment 
the Senator from Utah for taking this 
proposal from the medical community 
and having the Finance Committee staff 
look into it and refine it and offer it as 
an amendment. 

In my own State of Nebraska, I am 
pleased to say that peer review has been 
active for some years, and I am advised 
it is available not only to the medicare 
and medicaid programs but has been also 
available to private insurance plans and 
individuals. 

I sought information from the Ne- 
braska State Medical Association on this 
subject, and I am advised that the house 
of delegates, the governing body of a 
State medical society, has designated the 
policy committee of the association as the 
peer review committee. This policy com- 
mittee is composed of the top leaders of 
medicine: The president, president-elect, 
and three immediate past presidents of 
the State medical society. 
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The committee has the responsibility 
and power to make final adjudication of 
cases referred to the association. How- 
ever, in order to make the program closer 
to the grass roots the policy committee 
established 12 councilor district peer re- 
view committees. The policy committee 
refers certain cases to the councilor dis- 
trict committee for review in detail, for 
recommendations and for report back to 
the policy committee. о 

The policy committee again reviews 
the case after the councilor district com- 
mittee has considered it and the findings 
of the local committee are also considered 
before final adjudication is made. 

Because the number of cases of outright 
fraud and abuse are miniscule in number, 
peer review works more often behind the 
scenes in improving techniques and set- 
ting standards of care and treatment. As 
an example, let me cite a case which was 
mentioned to me in a recent letter from 
Mr. Kenneth Neff, executive secretary of 
the Nebraska State Medical Association. 
Mr. Neff wrote: 


The State Department of Welfare, who ad- 
ministers the Medicaid program in Nebraska, 
referred to us through its Medical Director, 
в case in which the care and diagnosis and 
drugs provided to a patient created some 
doubt and concern on the part of the Medical 
Director. The Policy Committee reviewed the 
case and in turn referred it to the appro- 
priate Councilor District, The Councilor in 
investigating the case with the physician in- 
volved, was asked by the physician to re- 
quest a hearing before the Policy Committee. 
The physician was invited in by the Policy 
Committee, who also extended an invita- 
tion to the Medical Director from the Wel- 
fare Department. At the meeting it was re- 
vealed that probably the physician’s staff 
had made some incorrect bills, and there 
was also an opportunity for the physician to 
explain the pattern of care which he had 
given the patient. At the same time, he was 
able to gain a better understanding of the 
activities of the Medical Director in the Wel- 
fare Department and the methods used in 
determining what cases should be reviewed 
In the final analysis, the meeting brought 
& better understanding between the physi- 
cian providing the care, the Department of 
Welfare who was paying for the care and the 
State Medical Association which provided 
the necessary mechanisms to satisfactorily 
adjudicate the matter in question. 


Mr. President; I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to review the operation of 
peer review in my State. I commend the 
experience of Nebraska to all States and 
to the Finance Committee. I am sure that 
peer review is indeed the mechanism un- 
der which Federal health programs can 
do what they were set up to do: Provide 
care m the mainstream of the American 
system to those who cannot provide such 
care for themselves. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
SON). The bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1971 for pro- 
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curement of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
sels, and tracked combat. vehicles, and 
other weapons, and research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authorized 
personnel strength of the Selected Re- 
serve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr.. MANSFIELD. Both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll, 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess awaiting the call of the Chair, with 
the understanding that the recess not 
extend beyond 11:30 a.m. today. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
10:34 a.m. the Senate took a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 11:23 a.m. 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. FANNIN) . 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time consumed during the recess be 
equally charged against both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
time consumed in the quorum call be 
equally charged against both sides on the 
Cooper-Hart amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
able Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES) 
be recognized until he may yield to other 
Senators with respect to germane busi- 
ness without losing his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 829 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 829 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
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from Iowa (Mr. HucHES), on behalf of 

himself and other Senators, proposes an 

amendment as follows: 

On page. 2 line 2 of the Cooper-Hart 
amendment No. 819, strike out “$838,600,000” 
and insert in Heu thereof ''$381,200,000"'. 

On page 2, of the amendment, beginning 
with line 8 strike out all down through and 
including line 20 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

"TITLE IV—PROHIBITION ON USE OF 
FUNDS FOR DEPLOYMENT OF SAFE- 
GUARD SYSTEM 
"SEC. 401. None of the funds appropriated 

pursuant to this or any other Act may be 

used for the purpose of deploying a Safe- 
guard system at any site." 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I modify 
this amendment so that it is offered to 
the pending amendment now before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is this the 
amendment on which there will be 2 
hours of debate under the previous order? 

Mr. HUGHES. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, what was 
the modification proposed by the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. HUGHES. I modified the amend- 
ment so it would be germane. 

Mr. TOWER. I see. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TOWER. I have no objection. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a right to modify his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the debate is to be 
limited to 2 hours, 1 hour to be con- 
troled by the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucHES) and the other hour to be con- 
trolled by the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, at the 
outset, I should like to advise the Mem- 
bers of the Senate about the procedure 
that is made necessary by the parlia- 
mentary peculiarities with which we are 
confronted. 

This amendment, Senate amendment 
825, is designed to accomplish two goals. 

First, it would strike out all of the 
funds for procurement of missiles for 
the Safeguard system. 

Second, it would flatly prohibit the 
expenditure of any funds, appropriated 
pursuant to this or any other act, from 
being used to deploy a Safeguard ABM 
system. But it would not reduce the fund- 
ing of continued research and develop- 
ment on Safeguard. 

If my amendment were adopted, the 
Senate would have clearly expressed its 
will; this body would be on record as fa- 
voring a halt in al! deployment of Safe- 
guard at this time. 

Senators should be advised, however, 
that the pending amendment, Senate 
amendment 829, would not make any sig- 
nificant changes in section 401, whieh 
is found on page 16 of the bill as reported. 
by your Committee on Armed Services. 

Section 401 contains the provisions 
which authorize construction of Safe- 
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guard facilities and sets down the limi- 
tations on that authorization. 

As Senators will see, section 401 would 
become moot if amendment 829 is 
adopted, since the amendment would cut 
off all Safeguard deployment funds and 
prohibit any other funds being spent on 
the system. 

Therefore, in the event that Senate 
amendment 829 is adopted by the Senate, 
it would be necessary for the Senate to 
do some technical housekeeping with re- 
spect to section 401 of the bill I am 
advised that this does not involve any 
serious or difficult complications. 

I call this to the Senators' attention 
now, so that they will not continue to 
puzzle over the language of our amend- 
ment—and its apparent failure to deal 
with section 401—throughout the entire 
debate. 

To have attempted to appropriately 
amend section 401 would have required 
going beyond the scope of the Hart- 
Cooper amendment, which our amend- 
ment seeks to modify. That not being 
permitted, we are proposing to go as far 
as we can within the scope of Hart- 
Cooper, and I am sure Senators will agree 
that we go more than far enough to 
clearly establish an intent to halt all 
deployment of Safeguard, allowing only 
research and development to continue. 

I make these statements at the begin- 
ning of the debate in order that Senators 
may clearly understand that should this 
amendment be adopted, some technical 
housekeeping chores would have to be 
accomplished. 

At this stage of the long debate, we are 
all weary of the arguing among honor- 
able men who share common objectives 
but who deeply believe in different routes 
to those objectives. 

There is a temptation to sit down and 
let the vote come and, if necessary, bite 
the bullet—or in this case the missile. 

But there is too much at stake for 
either the opponents or the proponents 
to do this. 

For the ABM is & symbol and a pivotal 
point in our national policies regarding 
adequate defense, military spending, and 
the arms race. 

To its advocates, it represents minimal 
protection of our nuclear deterrent 
power. 

Once again, I would pay tribute to the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis) and my other able col- 
leagues of both parties who have made 
the case for the administration viewpoint 
with eloquence and integrity. 

To those of us who oppose the Safe- 
guard system, the ABM represents illu- 
sory defense, prodigious waste, and a 
dangerous contribution to the momentum 
of the arms race. 

To me personally, the approval of 
phase I and phase II would be a confes- 
sion of our impotency to extricate our- 
selves from the deadly treadmill of 
escalating weapons systems. 

Mr. President, last Thursday I told the 
Senate of my intention to offer an 
amendment which would go beyond the 
Hart-Cooper amendment by denying 
all funds for construction and procure- 
ment of the Safeguard system. 

I said then that I wanted to give the 
Senate a chance to vote on. this more 
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restrictive amendment before consider- 
ing the Hart-Cooper proposal, to demon- 
strate our conviction that ABM deploy- 
ment should be halted completely. 

It seems wasteful to spend the extra 
half-billion dollars provided by the Hart- 
Cooper amendment when, under the best 
circumstances, Safeguard would not be 
needed, and under the worst circum- 
stances, it would be inadequate and inef- 
fective. 

If strategic arms limitation talks re- 
sult in an agreement to restrict the ABM 
to the defense of Moscow and Washing- 
ton, our construction and deployment of 
phases I and II will have been wasted. 
If those talks fail and if the Soviet Union 
increases its offensive capability at the 
rate feared by Secretary Laird, Safe- 
guard could easily be overwhelmed—as 
Pentagon spokesmen have themselves 
admitted. 

The amendment I have proposed in 
conjunction with my distinguished col- 
leagues, the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston), the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. NELSON), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. GOODELL), the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), and the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), is a 
product of some of these convictions. 

Our amendment would reduce missile 
procurement funds by $650.4 million, 
thereby eliminating funds for phase I as 
well as for phase II. This amendment 
would also substitute a new title 4, which 
says quite simply: 

None of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to this or any other act may be used for the 
purpose of deploying a Safeguard system at 
any site. 


Let me emphasize, however, that the 
amendment would authorize the funds 
recommended for research and develop- 
ment. We believe in preserving our op- 
tion to develop an effective anti-ballistic- 
missile defense system if the strategic 
and diplomatic picture should worsen. 

Although I will support the original 
Hart-Cooper amendment if this proposal 
should fail, I believe that a complete halt 
to Safeguard is preferable. 

The arguments for Safeguard now 
seem to have been reduced to two—the 
strategic and the diplomatic. On the stra- 
tegic argument, let me cite the conclusion 
of the Defense Department's own ad hoc 
group on Safeguard: 

Tf the only purpose of Safeguard is defined 
to be to protect Minuteman—as the ad- 
ministration now argues, Mr. President— 
Phase IIa as defined in March 1969 should 
not proceed. 


If we reject phase II—as I believe a 
majority in this Chamber want to do— 
then we should accept the logic of the 
O'Neill group, which said: “Phase I alone 
is not worth its cost." 

Mr. President, I believe that the whole 
system is not worth its cost. 

In a period of even more sophisticated 
nuclear horrors, we have come up with a 
platinum-plated, electronic slingshot. 

If the ABM is a mistake, as I deeply 
believe it to be, then it is no less a 
mistake if we do all of it or do part 
of it. 

Millions of American citizens view 
this 8s I do. 
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It is essential, therefore, in my opin- 
ion, that their elected representatives in 
the Senate who share this. conviction 
should have the opportunity to express 
it in this historic debate. 

I have offered а go-the-distance 
amendment to stop all deployment of 
the Safeguard system, because the an- 
swers I get to all the major questions 
involved, after all of this and last year's 
debate, are as follows: 

Will it protect our cities? The answer 
is "No." 

Will it protect our deterrent? The 
answer is “No.” 

Granted the need for protection from 
a first strike, is it the best system avail- 
able? Again, the answer is “No.” 

Can Soviet production of the SS-9 
and SS-11—for which the Soviets are 
tooled up—make Safeguard obsolete be- 
fore it is completed? The answer is 
“Yes.” 

Has a credible case been made that 
deployment of Safeguard will abet the 
SALT negotiations? The answer is “‘No.” 

As a declaration of our intent, will 
deployment step up the momentum of 
the arms race? The answer, in my opin- 
ion, is “Yes.” 

We are now concluding the current 
round of SALT discussions at Vienna 
with the Soviet Union. The newspapers 
say that we have proposed limits on the 
total number of warheads, including 
limits on the numbers of large missiles 
like the SS—9’s. In addition, the papers 
report that we have proposed mutual 
restrictions on our rival ABM systems to 
confine them to our capital cities. That 
is the broad outline of the agreement 
which is likely to be reached in the next 
few months. 

It does not go as far as I would wish— 
especially since it permits some ABM 
construction and since it says nothing 
about MIRV's—but it seems like an im- 
portant first step toward curtailing the 
arms race. 

This projected agreement also seems 
reasonable for both sides. In return for 
stabilizing the number of our missiles 
and warheads, the Russians would do the 
same. In return for not expanding their 
ABM system, we would limit ours to the 
defense of Washington. 

But, Mr. President, I have great diffi- 
culty seeing how the ABM is a bargaining 
card in these negotiations. Right now 
the Russians face the choice of getting an 
agreement or letting the talks collapse. 
Both nations want restrictions on missile 
and bomber forces at some point of suf- 
ficiency in deterrence. 

If the Russians ask for more than we 
can allow, we can demand more missiles 
or submarines for ourselves. 

If the Russians want an agreement, 
they will have to put limits on their of- 
fensive capability and on their ABM. If 
we want an agreement, we would have to 
do likewise. 

The Russians now have powerful in- 
centives to stabilize the number of war- 
heads and to free resources for their 
many domestic problems. We face the 
same incentives. 

Thus, the Russians have a choice be- 
tween a status quo in defenses versus an 
increase in the already superior U.S. 
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forces. They would be somewhat less than 
shrewd not to agree to restrict ABM's. 

If the Russians let the talks collapse, 
they would find the consequences expen- 
sive and dangerous. They would have to 
choose between increasing their ICBM 
force or expanding their ABM system. 

In either case, I believe, Safeguard is 
irrelevant. Any appreciable increase in 
Russian offensive missile capability— 
Secretary Laird admits—would be 
enough to overwhelm Safeguard. To re- 
gain sufficiency, we would logically either 
expand our own offensive forces or de- 
velop a different, specialized missile de- 
fense system. 

If the Russians, on the other hand, ex- 
pand their ABM, we could easily and 
inexpensively increase the number of our 
missiles or warheads to overwhelm it. 
Again, Safeguard would be irrelevant. 

In fact, Safeguard is likely to be dis- 
carded, in my estimation, regardless of 
whether SALT succeeds or fails, and its 
rejection by the Senate, therefore, could 
have no bearing on the negotiations. 

Mr. President, several participants in 
this debate have called Safeguard our 
chief bargaining card in the SALT nego- 
tiations. The Senator from California 
(Mr. MunPHY) said Monday that the 
Vienna talks were like a poker game. 

In my opinion, that analogy is faulty, 
because all the cards are face up on the 
table. We know each other's strengths 
and weaknesses, and in this regard, 
Safeguard is by no means an ace. 

At best, it is only a deuce. We cannot 
bluff the Russians with it, because they 
know quite well that we have sound rea- 
sons to doubt its reliability and effective- 
ness, that we fear the exorbitant price it 
will cost us, and that we want to scrap it 
in a SALT agreement anyway. 

On the other hand, approval of the ex- 
pansion of Safeguard calls into question 
our whole negotiating position. 

Why is the escalation of a weapons 
system needed to gain strength at the 
negotiating table, when the history of 
United States-Soviet negotiations in re- 
cent years has proven the exact opposite 
to be the case? My able colleague, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. HART) 
cited these examples of history in his 
speech on Tuesday of last week. 

Some of the distinguished gentlemen 
who negotiated those agreements have 
reached the same conclusion. In a letter 
to the Washington Post on Monday, five 
men—including Averell Harriman and 
Adrian Fisher—said: 

In our judgment, a Senate vote against 
the ABM is a vote for success in SALT. 


They were drawing on their unparal- 
leled experience to indicate that, if we 
are to appear unquestionably sincere 
about reaching an agreement, it is im- 
perative that we act as if we intend to 
limit the arms race, not to expand it. 

Mr. President, time is not neutral in 
this matter. 

What we decide here today is not con- 
fined to whether we continue or discon- 
tinue the deployment of the contro- 
versial ABM. 

It is a question of whether or not we 
continue in the lock-step of the arms 
race; whether we elect to negotiate from 
restraint, where we have succeeded in 
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the past, or from threat, where we have 
failed. 

It is a misfortune, I believe, that the 
opponents of the ABM have necessarily 
been placed in a negative position in this 
debate. 

Those of us in the Senate who press 
for new initiatives for peace and for 
more stringent control over military 
spending, believe no less than any others 
in the adequate defense of our country. 

The name “Safeguard” was shrewdly 
chosen; it puts those who oppose it in 
the nominal position of opposing that 
which guards our country safely. But 
we get back to the old question—' "What's 
in a name?" With all of the evidence in, 
I am convinced that Safeguard would 
guard us no more safely than its prede- 
cessor, Sentinel, would have watched 
over our security. 

I am convinced the ABM is not a bar- 
gaining chip; it is a certainty that it is 
not a bargain. 

But if the people of this country are 
ready and willing to underwrite the 
multibillion-dollar experiment, I would 
only say that they should do it with their 
eyes open. 

If they are willing to shortchange such 
domestic priorities as education, equal 
opportunity, and the rebuilding of our 
rotting cities; if they are willing to pay 
$1.50 a pound for meat and 75 cents a 
dozen for eggs; if they are willing to 
suffer the inflationary pressures of high 
interest rates and tight money; then 
let us go ahead with this costly type of 
military speculation. 

But let us understand who is paying 
the bill—the average citizen, the average 
family in the United States. 

Mr. President, in all sincerity and with 
deep concern, let me conclude by say- 
ing that I believe the ABM is a white 
elephant that nonetheless casts a dark 
shadow on our future hopes for peace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the parts of the amendment 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my distinguished colleague for his 
leadership on this very important mat- 
ter. I only regret that there is so little 
interest shown on this floor in a mat- 
ter of such magnitude. I only hope that 
the vote will reflect greater concern on 
the part of Members of this body. 

I ask the Senator, is it not true that 
in the quest to deescalate the arms race, 
history has shown that negotiating from 
& position of superiority has never paid 
off? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. As the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart) last week, I 
believe on Tuesday, indicated in a very 
able Senate speech, we have not suc- 
ceeded in attempts to negotiate from 
that position. 

Mr. INOUYE. In fact, the only time 
we have succeeded in deescalating the 
arms race was when we exercised re- 
straint; and history notes as results the 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty and the 
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ban on atmospheric and underwater test- 
ing. Every time we have shown a desire 
to negotiate from a position of superior- 
ity, we have failed. 

We requested the Russians to take the 
Baruch plan. We were superior then, and 
they turned us down. Later оп, Пеп they 
initiated negotiations, we turned them 
down. 

I hope the Senate and Congress will 
respond to the Senator's call, and take 
one small step in bringing this escalating 
arms race to an end. I commend my col- 
league on his effort. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the Senator 
from Hawaii for his leadership in this 
area and his continuing support, because 
certainly we all recognize that he and 
the people of his State would be among 
the first to advocate an adequate defense 
for this Nation under any and all circum- 
stances, and certainly he therefore would 
support this system if it were possible for 
him to do so in good conscience. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, has the 
Senator from Iowa finished? 

Mr. HUGHES. I have finished. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I rise at 
this time, because the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Senator from Michigan 
are on the floor, to—— 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, a point 
of order. We are under controlled time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator have 
time that he can yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I control the time on 
the opposition. 

Mr. PASTORE. I want time in favor 
of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa controls time and the 
Senator from Mississippi controls time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I will yield time to the 
Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not care who yields 
me the time, so long as I have some time. 
I shall not take very much. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator can use 
time that will later be allottea to pro- 
ponents of the Hart-Cooper amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
wil have to be on the Hughes amend- 
ment. Who yields time to the Senator 
from Rhode Island? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, if I cor- 
rectly understand the Senator's request, 
he is not requesting time to speak to 
the point of my amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. HUGHES. It has to do with the 
Hart-Cooper amendment. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time being taken 
in discussion not be deducted from either 
side on this particular amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, out of 
courtesy to the Senator, I will be willing 
to yield in a few minutes, but I have re- 
ceived requests from other Senators for 
time. 

How much time does the Senator from 
Rhode Island desire? 

Mr. PASTORE. I should like more 
than 2 minutes. I might want 5 or 6 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection to the request of the Senator 
from Iowa that the time taken by the 
Senator from Rhode Island not be 
charged against either side? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
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ident, reserving the right to object, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time re- 
quired by the able Senator from Rhode 
Island—— 

Mr. PASTORE. All I am asking for is 
10 minutes on this very important sub- 
ject. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Be equally 
charged against both sides on the 
Cooper-Hart amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. PASTORE. To be charged to the 
proponents of the Cooper-Hart amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOPER. I am willing that the 
time be deducted from the time for 
the proponents of the Hart-Cooper 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I with- 
draw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest that the time be taken from the 
time allotted to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky under the agreement on the 
Cooper-Hart amendment? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
not going to rehash the history of this 
matter. Suffice for me to say that I was 
one of the first in Congress who pro- 
posed, as far back as September, 1967, 
at the launching of the nuclear sub- 
marine Narwhal, that in view of the fact 
that the Russians had already achieved 
an antiballistic missile system; namely, 
64 sites around the city of Moscow— 
and inasmuch as Kosygin had rejected 
our proposal at Glassboro in June of 
1967, and because of the situation at 
that time, America should engage in 
the development of an antiballistic mis- 
sile system. I have not changed my mind 
since then, and I stand firm on that 
today. 

I said at that time that it was incum- 
bent upon us, in view of the situation 
in the world, that we should undertake 
this effort, lest we find ourselves in the 
secondary position, vis-a-vis the Rus- 
sians. I made that argument on the floor 
of the Senate on August 6, 1969, and 
with a scant majority, it carried. It was 
unfortunate that we were so evenly di- 
vided. But that was the case. That is 
water over the dam. 

Congress is dedicated to phase I. 
When the President of the United 
States, in January of this year, sug- 
gested that possibly we should have an 
expansion into phase II, without hesi- 
tation, the Senator from Rhode Island 
stood up and said that he was not in 
favor of an extension or an expansion 
at this time, this was for the simple 
reason that we had not even begun to 
dig the holes for the first two sites that 
were selected under phase I. Because of 
my experience in this area—realizing 
that from day to day there are improve- 
ments in research and development—I 
declared that we should not at this time 
undertake an expansion. I so stated in 
February, and I still have not changed 
my mind. 

The one thing that is confusing in this 
debate—and I have studied the RECORD 
very carefully—revolves around subsec- 
tion (b) of this section of the Hart- 
Cooper amendment. The Senator from 
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Washington, a very dear friend of mine 
and one for whom I have the highest ad- 
miration, has taken the position that if 
subsection (b) remains in the law, $365 
million for research and development 
which is necessary for phase I will have 
to be redirected to some other advanced 
or dedicated type of missile-defense. 
That position has been sustained by the 
Secretary of Defense, who sent а mem- 
orandum to the Senator from Washing- 
ton, under the salutation of “Dear 
Scoop.” It is in the August 10 RECORD, 
and I am not going to burden the Senate 
by reading it. 

This is the conflict: The Senator from 
Kentucky says that his amendment does 
not deny the $365 million for research 
and development which is absolutely 
necessary, and sustains my position on 
the expansion. If we need research and 
development further on phase I, why do 
we get into phase II? 

The argument of the Senator from 
Washington is that we need this money 
in order to completely develop phase I, 
which is a good argument. The Senator 
from Washington takes the position that 
by subsection (b), this $365 million is 
denied to research and development for 
the completion of phase I; and that is 
where the conflict is. 

All I am saying to my colleagues who 
have suggested this amendment is this: 
If it is true that they do not want to 
disturb phase I in any way, and this is 
the position of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, it would be a sorrowful day if we 
were to sweep this whole thing under the 
rug at this time, in view of world de- 
velopments and in view of the SALT 
talks. If it is true that all we are trying 
to resolve here is the matter of an expan- 
sion at this time over and above phase I, 
I very kindly and respectfully suggest to 
my colleagues, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Senator from Michigan, 
that they delete subsection (b) from 
their amendment. 

That wil clarify the whole situation, 
and then we will know exactly where we 
stand—that we are all dedicated to 
phase I. 

I am not asking anyone to compromise 
his conscience. But inasmuch as this 
Congress has already dedicated itself to 
the completion of phase I—we did that 
in August of last year—I say let us mod- 
ify this amendment to clarify the posi- 
tion, and then we will know exactly 
where we stand, beyond question. That is 
the only reason I have risen to speak 
today. 

I hope my colleagues will seriously 
consider the suggestion that I have 
made. That wil purify the amendment. 
That wil clear the air, and we will say 
categorically that we do not want to dis- 
turb phase I in any way, but all we are 
against is the expansion at this time. I 
cannot say it more simply than I have. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has raised a 
timely and important question. In two 
colloquies with the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield 
himself? 

Mr, COOPER. Three minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER, The Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Harr) and I have stated that 
our amendment did not in any way pro- 
hibit the use of the $365 million for 
phase I, or restrict its use in any way. 
However, I would like to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky will state it. 

Mr. COPPER. Can the sponsors of the 
Hart-Cooper amendment modify it at 
this time by striking subsection (b) be- 
ginning at line 16? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY). The question of the Senator 
from Kentucky is as to whether he may 
modify his amendment at this time? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. COOPER. By unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, that part of the Hart-Cooper 
amendment, subsection (b) on page 2, 
beginning on line 16 and extending 
through line 20, be stricken from the 
amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS and Mr. HUGHES ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I do make the point, though, that, 
as I understand it now, it will terminate 
this matter here and we will get back on 
the appropriate amendment. I think we 
have to maintain that. I do not object. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa will state it . 

Mr. HUGHES. I should like to inquire 
of the Parliamentarian whether the mod- 
ification just requested by the Senator 
from Kentucky would affect the Hughes 
amendment as now presented? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY). This applies only to the Hart- 
Cooper amendment. It does not affect the 
Hughes amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES. It does not affect the re- 
sult of the Hughes amendment to the 
Hart-Cooper amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
would inform the Senator from Iowa that 
it press not have any substantial effect 
on it. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the Chair. I 
have no objection. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Chair announce the decision? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kentucky? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. So ordered. I thank 
the Chair. 

The language stricken in amendment 
No. 819 is as follows: 

“(b) The provisions of subsection (a) 
shall not apply to the obligation or ex- 
penditure of funds for research, develop- 
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ment, testing, and evaluation activities car- 
ried out in support of any advanced anti- 
ballistic missile program at sites heretofore 
established for such purpose.” 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a par- 
Hamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. What was the request 
just made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays were requested and granted on 
the Hughes amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes in opposition to the 
Hughes amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippl is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my re- 
marks at this time will be largely by way 
of review as to the contents and conse- 
quences of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa who, by the way, is 
very well versed in the subject matter. 
His interest in it is genuine. He makes & 
valuable contribution to this debate. I 
commend him for the very fine attitude 
and the orderly way in which he goes 
about getting his position stated and get- 
ting it reflected in his amendment. 

Mr. President, we are confronted with 
this overall situation now. We already 
have Safeguard Phase I, which was au- 
thorized last year and the money was 
appropriated for it—as is well known. 
Phase I has been moving forward with 
reasonable success within the past 12 
months and is expected to continue. 

The committee has recommended con- 
tinuation of Phase I in all its aspects, in- 
cluding deployment, actual construction, 
and further development of processes to 
perfect the missile, the site, the radars, 
and everything. 

Furthermore, the Cooper-Hart amend- 
ment really affirmed that position as to 
Phase I. It approves what was done last 
year. It approves the development of it 
for the past 12 months. It approves the 
continued development of Phase I in all 
its implications, including research and 
development, which are necessary to con- 
tinue and which will have to be continued 
year after year. There is nothing unusual 
about that. 

That is the position, as I interpret it, 
of the great majority of the member- 
ship of this body, that they want Phase 
I to move forward. There may be some 
variances in the reasons why different 
Senators want it but, at least, for one 
reason or another, we agree on that. 

Now, with reference to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa, let us 
be sure it is understood that it would cut 
out all money for further development 
and deployment of Phase I, and that it 
would cut out all money for Phase II, 
which is the addition of the Whiteman 
site and the small beginning at the War- 
ren Air Force Base site in Wyoming. 
In fact, inadvertently, funds would be 
left in the bill for military construction. 
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I judge that perhaps might be an over- 
sight, and the Senator might want to 
change his amendment in that way. That 
is something that follows along. But it 
would cut out everything in the way of 
deployment and would actually prohibit 
deployment of Safeguard in any site, 
new or old. 

That brings into full view here that 
we have the program going on, that we 
have the SALT talks going on, and that 
we are right up to the question of the 
necessity—if we are going to have a sys- 
tem—of having one that is not adequate 
in size and extent unless there are more 
than two sites. Which brings us right up 
to the question, after all, shall we move 
forward in a practical way and try to 
take care of the time element involved— 
not 1970, but 1975 to 1980? 

Let us remember that the first point 
and the last point about any argument 
on ABM involves the timetable of 1975 
to 1980. 

Let us remember, too, that everything 
in the bil is subject to control next 
year, or any year, by recommendation 
of the President, using his power to stop 
it, to cut it off subject to the will and 

the power of Congress through authoriza- 
tions or appropriations, to stop all or any 
part of it. So there is nothing being 
waived in any way by Congress in mov- 
ing forward. 

But, to strike down this whole system 
now, by depriving it of all funds except 
what might be necessary except for a 
certain amount of research and develop- 
ment, is turning around and marching in 
the opposite direction to the extent that, 
I-am sure, this body does not want to do. 

One additional point: We use the term 
"research. and development." The word 
"development" is a broad, description of 
activity in connection with a weapons 
system prior to its deployment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HOLLINGS), The time of the Senator from 
Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there is 
one precise line of demarcation as to a 
lot of these weapons concerning where 
ihe development ends and the procure- 
ment begins, In fact, one does not end 
and the other one starts. To a degree 
they blend. The items in the bill] and 
the bookkeeping are all kept separate. 

We have to remember that when ques- 
tions come up concerning what is devel- 
opment and what is procurement. 

Mr. President, that completes my 
time. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr, President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
support the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa. I do 
not see the logic of a first phase ABM, 
no matter how widely deployed. Nor do 
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I see the advantage of a first, second, 
third or, however, many more phases 
there may be in a very limited kind of 
deployment. 

What we have.seen in the arguments 
advanced in the past, that are once 
again being advanced in support of the 
ABM system, is really a kind of ad- 
vanced form of escalation. 

Mr. President, we have had almost 
every kind of strategic reason given for 
the ABM. Some have been to the effect 
that it would deter the Russians from 
making a massive attack on us. We have 
had the argument advanced that it 
would protect us from missiles that 
Te be accidentally launched by our 
allies, 

The argument has even been advanced 
that we might need it in order to pro- 
tect ourselves against the accidental 
launch of missiles by the American 
Armed Forces. 

The administration is again asking for 
&pproval of an expansion of the ABM 
program. The technical arguments 
against the Safeguard system were made 
in the Senate last year at some length 
and repeated this year. These arguments 
have not been refuted. Rather, with the 
continuing change in the stated mission 
of the system, the arguments against it 
appear even stronger. 

When Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara, on September 18, 1967, first an- 
nounced the decision to deploy the Sen- 
tinel ABM system, he prepared the way 
for the shifting justifications we have 
heard over the past 3 years for this sys- 
tem. In addition to protection against a 
possible Chinese attack, Sentinel, he said, 
“would have a number of other advan- 
tages.” He continued: 

It would provide an additional indication 
to Asians that we intend to deter China from 
nuclear blackmail, and thus would contrib- 
ute toward our goal of discouraging nuclear 


weapon proliferation among the present non- 
nuclear countries. 

Further, the Chinese-orlented АВМ de- 
ployment would enable us to add—as а con- 
current benefit—a further defense of our 
Minuteman sites against Soviet attack. 

Finally, such a reasonably reliable ABM 
system would add protection for our popu- 
lation against the improbable but possible 
accidental launch of an intercontinental mis- 
sile by any one of the nuclear powers. 


On March 14, 1969, President. Nixon 
announced his modification of the ABM, 
the Safeguard system, but many roles 
were still marked out for it. President 
Nixon said: 

It would be a safeguard against any attack 
by the Chinese Communists... а safeguard 
of our deterrent system ... a safeguard also 
against any irrational or accidental attack 
that might occur of less than massive magni- 
tude which. might be launched from the 
Soviet Union. 


The emphasis was on the defense of 
the deterrent. 

At that time, he also “overruled” the 
area defense option because, he said: 

It tends to be more provocative in terms of 
making credible a first-strlke capability 
against the Soviet Union. I want no provoca- 
tion that might deter arms talks. 


This year, the Nixon administration 
offered the system again, reinstating the 
area, defense mission it had abandoned 
last year as “provocative.” They say that 
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itis now nonprovocative and that it will 
induce Soviet agreement to arms limita- 
tion. Apparently, among the many at- 
tributes of this system is an ability to 
be merely threatening without being 
provocative. 

Last year we were told that Senate 
authorization of the ABM—by one 
vote—was such a threat to the Soviet 
Union that they agreed within 3 days 
to enter into negotiations. This claim 
Was never proved, although the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson) again 
raised the matter in his statement to 
the Senate on August 5. Actually, the 
joint U.S.-Soviet announcement had 
been the subject of discussion for some 
time prior to the Senate vote and it was 
known during the debate last year that 
the Russians were going to agree to 
negotiations. 

This year it has been stated repeatedly 
that the President needs our approval 
of the expansion of this system as & 
“bargaining chip” in Vienna. The chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
stated on television on July 26 that it 
would be a "tragedy" if we did not ap- 
prove it and “would defeat all chance 
we might have” to get an agreement 
with the Soviet Union. To fail to pass 
this expansion, he said, would be “to 
jerk the rug out from under the Pres- 
ident.” The fallacy of this “bargaining 
chip" argument is clear. 

If the administration considered that 
American possession of an ABM was 
necessary for bargaining, it should have 
waited until we had one before negoti- 
ating. But it has not. The time is ripe 
for negotiations because both sides have 
far exceeded the ability to destroy the 
other and because both sides realize that 
there is really nothing to be gained in 
the way of additional security from ad- 
ditional weaponry. 

Again we are witnessing, in the case 
made for an increase in the ABM, a dem- 
onstration of the rule that when one 
thinks defensively the threat always rises 
to the level of the deterrent and then 
surpasses it. When it was thought that 
the Soviet Union was going to install 
some 70 ABM's, even though they had not 
yet done so, we made the decision to pro- 
ceed with MIRV's which, if continued, 
wil give us some 7,000 warheads. There 
is considerable evidence in press reports 
that, as a result of our initial deployment 
of MIRV's on Minuteman missiles some 
6 weeks ago, the Soviet Union, resumed 
the deployment of their SS-9 missiles, 
which had been suspended for about 9 
months. 

In the hearings on May 28, 1970, be- 
fore Senator Gore’s subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Dr. 
Jerome Weisner stated: 

There is a persistent report circulating to 
the effect that no new 58-9 sites under con- 
struction, that is new starts of sites for bases, 
have been observed for several months. 


Now Secretary Laird is using this re- 
newed Soviet deployment, which appar- 
ently was in response to our MIRV de- 
ployment, as the justification for his 
claim that we need to expand the Safe- 
guard system. 

A further statement in the same hear- 
ing by Dr. Weisner, who served as science 
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adviser to President Kennedy, throws in- 
teresting historical light on the question 
of whether “negotiation from strength" 
is likely to help or hinder the prospects 
for reaching arms control agreements. 
Shortly after taking office in January 
1961, the Kennedy administration learned 
that the alleged missile gap probably did 
not exist and that the United States prob- 
ably had more missiles than the Soviet 
Union. Yet they rejected the opportunity 
to hold missile forces at the relatively 
low levels of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and decided in favor of nearly 1,000 
new Minuteman missiles, and a substan- 
tial increase in the Polaris submarine 
fleet. Dr. Weisner concludes: 

I believe that the failure to reach agree- 
ment on a nuclear test ban and the resump- 
tion of nuclear testing by the Soviet Union 
in the fall of 1961 were direct consequences 
of this buildup on our part. 


It is either too soon or too late to ne- 
gotiate. 

Despite this history and other ex- 
amples of Soviet unwillingness to negoti- 
ate against a situation of strength, ex- 
amples going back as far as the days of 
the Baruch plan when we alone had nu- 
clear weapons, the administration persists 
in claiming that a continued buildup on 
our part will lead to Soviet agreement in 
the SALT talks. There has never been 
any historical evidence that the Soviet 
Union could be forced to the conference 
table or to agreements by the superiority 
of our force. In fact, the contrary appears 
to be the case. 

Finally, we are faced with arguments 
both from the administration and from 
the Armed Services Committee that 
demonstrate the limitless nature of de- 
fensive thinking. Last year, Secretary 
Laird said that our military policies and 
programs should not be based on what 
our intelligence indicated the enemy is 
doing, but should be designed to offset 
their capacity to do all that they can do. 
This year, in his May 18 statement to 
Senator Gonz's subcommittee, Secretary 
Laird escalated his own estimate on what 
we must respond to: Now it is Soviet “mo- 
mentum": 

We are concerned about the future be- 
cause of the momentum in this Soviet butld- 
up. The rapid Soviet buildup in the past 
five years, has reached the point where there 
is reason to wonder what the Soviet goal 
is. . . . What gives this concern urgency is 
the momentum behind Soviet deployments 
and developments in major strategic systems 
that could carry them well beyond the cross- 
over point in & short period of time, unless 
we take major offsetting actions. 


This goes beyond what the Armed 
Services Committee has projected in its 
report on this bill, They have stated that 
we need to be concerned, not with the 
actual threat, but the potential threat; 
not with what they can do, but with 
what they could do. The report states, 
page 18: 

Even if the Soviets should not install ad- 
ditonal missile launchers, the present num- 
ber already deployed or under construction 
constitutes a delivery capability which, with 
qualitative improvements, would pose a se- 
rious threat to our land based Minuteman 
deterrent in the mid-1970's. These qualita- 
tive improvements ... . are well within So- 
viet capabilities. ... 
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Mr. President, this year Secretary 
Laird has introduced a new considera- 
tion, which is that we have to build suf- 
ficient military strength not only to 
stand against what we know they have 
or what they might have, but he has a 
new factor called momentum. 

As far as I can understand it, it means 
that our military needs are without limit. 
They are limitless. Infinity becomes the 
standard. 

If we think in these terms, it means 
that our deterrent force will always rise 
to the level of the enemy's deterrent 
force and will then surpass it. 

As & consequence, no one can deter- 
mine the limits of our necessary military 
strength. 

I am of the opinion that there is no 
better time to put a stop to this irration- 
ality beyond the irrationality of escala- 
tion, that goes out to try to build a De- 
fense Establishment which would an- 
swer to the momentum of the enemy and 
take into account, not what they have 
and not what the potential may be, but 
something projected beyond that. 

Although this “momentum” argument 
may be the most extended phase of the 
argument, and its most ridiculous, it 
does offer an echo of the manner in 
which the action-reaction phenomenon 
of the arms race proceeds almost out of 
control, guided by & kind of technologi- 
cal and bureaucratic inertia, This proc- 
ess rather than some computer-con- 
trolled mechanical device is the real 
doomsday machine. 

There is only one possible response to 
this process, to policies of specious rea- 
Soning and self fulfilling prophecy which 
seek, as this administration has sought, 
an arms control agreement by increas- 
ing the level of arms: Reasonable and 
prudent men must act to shut it off. The 
Senate can act in this direction by ap- 
proving the Hughes amendment which 
meets that point very squarely. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as the Senator from Missouri 
may require up to 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. President, I 
DK the distinguished Senator from 

owa, 

I support the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa with respect to the ABM. 

Mr. President, in my judgment the 
Department of Defense is once again 
playing games with Congress regarding 
the extent of the costs of the ABM. 

Department of Defense officials fre- 
quently explain the importance of de- 
velopment .concept papers—so-called 
DCP's—in their management process, 
however, there is no such development 
concept paper for the ABM. 

The General Accounting Office, in a 
report dated May 5, 1970, turned up a 
further increase of about $132 million 
for Phase I—over and above—the pro- 
jected costs as stated by Secretary Laird 
on March 9, 1970. 

Mr. President, this GAO report was in 
response to a letter from me dated April 
13, 1970, asking for their analysis of the 
constantly escalating costs of the ABM. 
Their report to me, is dated May 5, 1970. 
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I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port from Comptroller General Staats 
be printed in its entirety in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hor- 
LINGS). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I will 
now quote a portion of the aforemen- 


tioned GAO report which I think is of 
significant relevance. 

On page 3 of the report it states as 
follows: 


In Senate and House Committee hearings 
conducted on February 24, 1970, and March 
9, 1970, DOD officials testified that the esti- 
mated acquisition costs were $4.5 billion for 
Phase 1, $4.9 billion for the Modified Phase 
2, and $10.7 billion for the Full Phase 2. The 
Department of Defense advises us that the 
estimates for the Modified and Full Phase 
2 deployments given at these hearings still 
remain the best estimate as of this date; 
however, the Department of Defense is now 
estimating the cost of Phase 1 to be about 
$4.6 billion. This represents an increase of 
about $132 million that has been recognized 
since the DOD statement in February and 
March. 


That means, quite simply that the 
costs of Phase I escalated $132 million 
between March 9, 1970, when Secretary 
Laird testified, and May 5, 1970, when 
the GAO sent this report to me. In a 
paton of 2 months, it was up $132 mil- 

on. 

Quoting further from the GAO report, 
it states: 

Although these present estimates are the 
best estimates at this time, the Department 
of Defense believes that some efforts will 


probably be necessary in later years, al- 
though the Department of Defense does not 
believe they should be as large as they have 
been in the past. 


In short, DOD is anticipating, with- 
out specifying specific numbers, even 
further and additional cost increases. 

Mr, President, during the period be- 
tween the Senate approval of the Safe- 
guard system in August 1969—almost 
precisely à year ago today—and Secre- 
tary Packard's testimony on March 9, 
1970, the cost of the system grew 17 per- 
cent. It grew in dollar figures between 
August 1969, and March 1970, by ap- 
proximately $1.6 billion. 

Now, added to the $1.6 billion increase 
admitted by Secretary Packard, we find 
another $132 million increase from 
March 9 through May 5—a total in- 
crease of $1.732 billion. 

Mr. President, there are additional, 
reliable reports that further increased 
costs have been incurred on Phase I, but 
they have not yet been made public. 

Mr. President, hopefully even the most 
mismanaged Pentagon projects will not 
grow at the rate of 17 percent a year as 
Safeguard has in the past. However, we 
know for sure that the ABM has experi- 
enced a 17 percent-plus increase. 

And certainly there are improvements, 
either real or imagined, coming down 
the pike which will cost more. The de- 
velopment of the modified Spartan is 
still in the development phase. 'This 
means more research, more and different 
testing, and probably different parts. 
And AEC costs will probably rise. $ 
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Further, the operating costs of the ABM 
system have not been included in pre- 
vious Department of Defense estimates. 
About $71 million in operating costs are 
estimated to have been incurred from the 
start of the program in fiscal year 1968, 
through February 28, 1970. Annual op- 
erating costs once the system is deployed 
are estimated as follows: $100 milion for 
the two-site deployment; $150 million for 
the modified phase II deployment; and 
$350 million for a full phase II. 

Further, in addition to operating costs, 
there are other indirect costs included in 
other parts of the Department of Defense 
budget. These are estimated at $440 mil- 
lion for fiscal years 1968 through 1975 
for the three-site deployment and obvi- 
ously will increase if full phase II is built. 

As Secretary Packard stated in testi- 
mony earlier this year with respect to in- 
creased costs: 

The total DoD acquisition cost (of the 12 
site Safeguard system would be $10.7 billion 
(December 1969 price levels). This compares 
with a figure of $9.1 billion (December 1968 
price levels) reported to the Congress last 
year. Of the total increase (of $1.6 billion) 
$395 million ... is due to inflation; $575 mil- 
lion ... is due to the stretchout of deploy- 
ment; and $650 million .. . is due to design 
changes and more detailed estimates. 


That is his verification of the $1.6 bil- 
lion increased cost in the ABM system 
since August 1969, to March 1970, when 
he made this statement. Representative 
Mahon puts that figure in perspective. He 
stated: 

The total cost of phase II deployment has 
risen by $1.6 billion above the $9.1 billion es- 
timate given last year to a new total of $10.7 
billion. The cost of this program is increasing 
by more than $100 million per month... . At 
this rate, if the program is completed, what 
will the total cost be? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, what 
does this mean, insofar as one Sena- 
tor is concerned? My purpose in reciting 
these figures is not to indulge in an ac- 
countant's exercise. 

Only yesterday the President vetoed 
two appropriation measures because, as 
he said, they were inflationary. They 
were too expensive. He vetoed the HUD 
appropriation bill because it was $514 
million in excess of what he thought it 
should be; he vetoed the education ap- 
propriation bill because it was $453 mil- 
lion in excess of what he thought it 
should be. Both bills are only $967 mil- 
lion above the President’s requests and 
he said they were too expensive. Yet, Mr. 
President, the program before us today, 
the ABM, has already escalated since its 
inception last August by $1.73 billion—a 
rate of about $100 million a month. If we 
add in May, June, and July, we can con- 
servatively add another $300,000 to Safe- 
guard’s cost. 

If the appropriation bill for HUD and 
the appropriation bill for Education are 
inflationary and not in the public interest 
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from a fiscal point of view, I ask what 
Safeguard—a program that has already 
escalated at least $1.732 billion in 1 
calendar year, is. Why is it not inflation- 
ary and dangerous. Why is it fiscally 
prudent. Why will it not have an impact 
on our economy? Why are appropriations 
for HUD and Education inflationary and 
the ABM, in all of its sanctified glory 
not? 


Yet the Safeguard goes merrily on, 
unchecked and uncontrolled—either fis- 
cally or rationally. 

I think these things have to be placed 
in proper context. I cannot understand 
why two measures that cost $967 mil- 
lion over the President's request are 
dangerous, while Safeguard, which is al- 
ready $2 billion over estimates—in only 
1 year—is considered so pious and pru- 
dent. 

ExHIBIT 1 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1970. 
Hon. THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 
U.S. Senate, 

Dear SENATOR EAGLETON: Reference is made 
to your request dated April 13, 1970, for in- 
formation on certain aspects of the Anti- 
Ballistic Missile program. Specifically, you re- 
quested information be obtained to answer 
certain questions included in your letter. 
The questions you raised and the answers 
thereto are attached. 

You requested that this information be 
made available to you by May 1, 1970. In 
view of this extremely short deadline, we 
haye been able to include only unverified 
Information which we obtained from the De- 
partment of Defense. The answers to these 
questions are essentially as we obtained them 
from the Department. 

In view of this short deadline and in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion contained in 
your letter, we have not submitted the at- 
tached material to the Agency for comment 
which 1s our normal practice. We do not plan 
any further release of this information with- 
out your approval or unless a public an- 
nouncement is made of the contents. 

We hope that this material will satisfy your 
request. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS. 
INFORMATION WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
ASPECTS OF THE ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
PROGRAM 


1. Has DOD yet formalized final configu- 
rations for Phases 1 and 2 of the ABM sys- 
tem (Le. is there yet an official DCP)? If 
not, why not? 

DOD advises us that they have developed 
firm configurations for the Safeguard Phase 
1, Modified Phase 2, and Full Phase 2 deploy- 
ment. The configurations are those an- 
nounced by the President and elaborated 
upon by DOD officials in testimony before 
congressional committees. A Development 
Concept Paper (DCP) has not been pre- 
pared on any of these Phases. Apparently, 
the Department of Defense considers that 
the above mentioned statements served as & 
substitute. It is the Department's view that 
no major technical issues remain unre- 
solved, and therefore, the decision involved 
primarily how many and where the sub- 
systems should be deployed. Although DOD 
Officials have frequently explained the im- 
portance of DCP's in their management 
process, there is no actual requirement in 
DOD regulations that one be prepared. 

2. If the Department of Defense has for- 
malized their plans for these two Phases, 
what are the costs of each and of each com- 
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ponent (1.е., missiles, tracking radar and 
search radar, etc.)? 

The Department of Defense has a formal- 
ized plan for Phase 1 (two-site deployment) 
and the Modified Phase 2 (three-site deploy- 
ment) currently before the Congress for au- 
thorization. The DOD also has plans for Full 
Phase 2 deployment (12-site deployment) as 
described by Secretary of Defense Laird in 
his testimony before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committeee on February 24, 1970. How- 
ever, this latter deployment has not been 
recommended by the President at this time. 
Acquisition costs for these deployments are 
as shown on the following table. 


[In millions of dollars] 


Estimated 
full phase 2 


Modified 


2,891 
5, 874 
1, 967 


10,732 


We have also obtained information on the 
total cost of each component of each Phase. 
Department of Defense regulations require 
that release of classified information outside 
the Department be cleared with them. Be- 
cause of our working arrangements with you, 
we have not attempted to obtain permission 
to release this data, 

3. What has been the cost growth of each 
phase and in each component thereof in- 
cluding AEC costs? 

In discussing acquisition costs, DOD in- 
cludes only those costs financed by the Re- 
search, Development, Test and Engineering 
Appropriations (RDT&E), the Production of 
Equipment and Missiles Appropriations 
(PEMA) and the military Construction Ap- 
propriations (MCA). They do not include 
Operation and Maintenance Appropriations 
(OMA) and Military Personnel Appropria- 
tions (MPA) costs. Apparently, these latter 
are normally considered operating costs. They 
also do not include certain indirect costs of 
activities budgeted elsewhere which are dis- 
cussed more fully in the answer to question 
11, 

In Senate and House Committee hearings 
conducted on February 24, 1970, and March 9, 
1970, DOD officials testified that the esti- 
mated acquisition costs were $4.5 billion for 
Phase 1, $4.9 billion for the Modified Phase 2, 
and $10.7 billion for the Full Phase 2. The 
Department of Defense advises us that the 
estimates for the Modified and Full Phase 2 
deployments given at these hearings still 
remain the best estimate as of this date; 
however, the Department of Defense is now 
estimating the cost of Phase 1 to be about 
$4.6 billion. This represents an increase of 
about $132 million that has been recognized 
since the DOD statement in February and 
March 


The original SAR publication, prepared as 
of June 30, 1969, showed a total estimated 
acquisition cost of $4.185 billion. The SAR 
publication as of November 30, 1969, showed 
an estimated total acquisition cost of $4.462 
billion, an increase of $277 million or 634 
percent above the June estimate. This was 
the figure ($4.5 billion) used in the testi- 
mony before the two Committees mentioned 
above. The Department of Defense explains 
this increase as including $136 million caused 
by inflation, $55 million caused by a stretch- 
out which delayed the final acquisition 
readiness date from July 1974, to October 
1974, and changes in estimates or design 
which totaled about $86 million. 

The DOD reports that since the publica- 
tion of the November 30, SAR, intensive in- 
vestigations of planned construction sched- 
ules and cost estimated have continued. 
These investigations have resulted in a fur- 
ther increase in the estimated cost of about 
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$132 million mentioned earlier. This rep- 
resents an increase of slightly less than three 
percent over the $4.462 billion estimate and 
slightly more than three percent over the 
$4.185 billion estimate, and brings the total 
estimated cost for Phase I at this time to 
$4.6 billion. The Army reports that this in- 
crease is caused by the need for a further 
stretchout of approximately four months in 
the planned construction from October 1974, 
to early 1975. This stretchout is estimated to 
increase costs by $82 million primarily be- 
cause the production team and the test and 
evaluation team will have to be kept intact 
longer. In addition, an increase in the need 
for spare parts has increased the estimate by 
about $40 million and other changes about 
$10 million. 

Cost growth that occurred during fiscal 
year 1969, for the Full Phase 2 deployment is 
discussed in the answers to questions seven 
and eight. 

4. What recent changes have occurred or 
are contemplated to the components? 

The Department of Defense advises that no 
major changes in the Safeguard System com- 
ponents have been made recently (1.е., since 
the DOD testimony) or are contemplated at 
this time. The Advanced Ballistic Missile 
Defense Agency monitors research into im- 
proved components and, when the feasibil- 
ity and desirability of a new component is 
demonstrated, a decision is made as to 
whether to incorporate the item in the sys- 
tem. With respect to sub-components and 
parts of the major components, improve- 
ments are frequently suggested as the de- 
velopment program proceeds. Changes are 
made only in the interest of correcting errors, 
improving system safety, materially improv- 
ing operation and performance, or reducing 
costs. 

5. Are the figures used in the Packard 
statement still accurate reflections of the 
potential cost? What changes are contem- 
plated, if any? 

The material contained in the answer to 
question 3 contains the best DOD estimate of 
current costs of each Phase of the ABM Sys- 
tem. Although these are the best estimates 
at this time, DOD believes that some upward 
revisions will probably be necessary in later 
years; although the DOD does not believe 
that they should be as large as they have 
been in the past. Inflation will probably 
cause some increases. The Department be- 
leves that cost growth resulting from 
stretchout should be small if the full 12- 
site program proves necessary and is accom- 
plished by the late 1970's, Design and esti- 
mate changes should also be significantly 
smaller in future years since they have had 
time to accomplish intensive analysis in the 
year since the Safeguard decision was made 
and thereby improve the estimates and bet- 
ter definitize the design. There are some 
uncertainties even in this area, however. For 
example, development of the Modified Spar- 
tan is still in the program definition phase 
from which will be developed the exact con- 
figuration and a firmer basis for estimating 
the cost of deployment. 

6. What caused the stretchout mentioned 
in Mr. Packard's statement? 

The delays mentioned in Mr. Packard’s 
statement are related to Full Phase 2 and are 
said to have been caused by delays in con- 
gressional appropriations and authorization 
actions. In addition, consideration was at 
one time given to requesting authorization 
for all 12 sites during fiscal year 1971. This 
approach was abandoned apparently in fa- 
vor of the Modified Phase 2 approach which 
is now before the Congress for authoriza- 
tion. These two factors caused the deploy- 
ment completion date to slip from 1976. The 
present anticipated completion date is clas- 
sified. 

7. What are the changes to which Mr. 
Packard referred, why were they necessary 
and how much will they cost? 
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The design changes to which Mr. Pack- 
ard referred will result in an increase of 
about $650 million for Full Phase 2 de- 
ployment. Examples of what the $650 million 
would fund are: (1) increased hardness of 
radars located at sites outside the Minute- 
man fields and the national Capital area, 
(2) retention of the option for a closed-door 
operational capability for a longer period 
which would make each site fully self-sup- 
porting under prolonged attack and fallout, 
(3) increased repair parts provisioning, and 
(4) additional interceptors for operational 
testing. The increased hardness of the ra- 
dars will permit intercepts of reentry ve- 
hicles at lower altitudes if the radars out- 
side the Minuteman fields should be at- 
tacked by Soviet SLBM. Retention of the 
option for a longer period of closed-door op- 
erations will permit less costly modification 
of sites if required at a later date to enable 
the sites to operate without support of per- 
sonnel from outside. The increase for re- 
pair parts reflects the results of continuing 
reviews and more precise definition of sys- 
tem requirements. A more recent estimate 
increases the cost of non-deployed hardware 
required during the period of deployment 
for producton line testing and reliability 
and maintainability laboratory testing. 

8. Mr. Packard mentioned specific amounts 
of cost growth that were related to (a) in- 
flation, (b) stretchout, and (c) design 
changes; what is the support for these esti- 
mates? 

In accordance with the Bureau of Budget 
instruction, the DOD does not include infla- 
tion as a factor in its estimates. The fiscal 
year 1970 estimates were based on price levels 
in effect as of December 1968, and the fiscal 
year 1971, are based on price levels in effect 
as of December 1969. During this period, the 
Department estimated that inflation in- 
creased costs by a total of $395 million. This 
estimate was based on a four percent factor 
applied to RD&E and PEMA costs and is 
based on price indices provided to the Safe- 
guard program by OSD. For the Military Con- 
struction Appropriations, the increase was 
7.7 percent based directly on relative costs 
of labor and material associated with build- 
ing construction as expressed in the Engi- 
neering News Record Building Index of Cost 
Trends. 

The increases caused by stretchout ($575 
million) are based on the need to continue 
for a longer period of time certain staff ele- 
ments which would normally not be needed 
after the deployment is completed and the 
need to retain in service, production facili- 
ties and associated logistics that otherwise 
would be retired. More specifically, RDT&E 
costs are estimated to increase about $200 
million because of the need to retain a size- 
able RDT&E effort in the areas of software 
instruction and checkout and of engineer- 
ing changes for each specific site. Production 
costs are expected to increase by $355 million 
and construction costs are expected to in- 
crease about $20 million. 

9. Are any operating costs included? Have 
any been incurred for the first Phase—in the 
last year? What are the possible operating 
costs for say a 10-year period? 

Operating costs have not been included in 
the above estimates. About $71 million in 
operating costs are estimated to have been 
incurred from the start of the program in 
fiscal year 1968, through February 28, 1970. 
Annual operating costs once the system is 
deployed are estimated to be as follows: 

$100 million for a two-site deployment. 

$150 million for the Modified Phase 2 de- 
ployment. 

$350 million for a Full Phase 2. 

10. What is the basis for the $1.2 billion 
estimate for warheads? Even though there 
appears to be an increase in the number of 
interceptor missiles, there is apparently no 
contemplated increase of earlier costs. How 
can this be? 
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As reported in the testimony, the esti- 
mated warhead cost is $1.2 billion for Full 
Phase 2 deployment but this does not in- 
clude the cost of warheads for the Modified 
SPARTAN System whose costs cannot be 
estimated firmly at this time, Estimated 
costs for Phase 1 are slightly less than $900 
million (also exclusive of any costs for war- 
heads for the Modified SPARTAN). The 
DOD advises us that this information was 
provided by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
We have confirmed this information with 
the AEC, who advise us that this informa- 
tion is correct. They have also advised us 
that these figures do provide for cost growth 
and that they do not believe the AEC costs 
will exceed these amounts, AEC also ad- 
vised us that the improved SPARTAN costs 
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cannot be estimated firmly. However, the 
most recent SAR, which has not as yet been 
released, does contain an estimate of Im- 
proved SPARTAN Costs, but the document 
is classified. 

11, Mr. Packard indicated that some in- 
direct costs are not included. What are they? 
Do they include any R&D costs presently 
being incurred? 

Safeguard indirect costs are included in 
other parts of the DOD budget as shown 
below. These costs are not carried as direct 
Safeguard entities, Therefore, the amounts 
shown below represent DOD's best estimates 
of the total fiscal year '68—fiscal year "75 
indirect costs for the Modified Phase 2 
(three-site) Safeguard deployment. 


[Dollars in millions] 


Function 


Appropriation in which budgeted 


Procurement of equipment and 


Family housing operating cost 
National Range Support: 
Kwajalein Missile Range 
White Sands Missile Range... 
USAF test target support... . 
Safe omg" rig hospitalization, support of 
on-Safeguard Army (e.g., hospitali , support. 
" Army ‘raining pe CONARC IDA and other Army-wide 


activities support to Safeguard): 
OMA ws 


Family housing, Defense. .. . 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized. 

A MOMENTOUS VOTE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, we have 
endured a quarter century in the nu- 
clear age, and our bulging arsenals 
are proof that we have not yet mas- 
tered the ominous offspring—political 
and scientific—that the first A-bomb 
sired. Today, the Senate, which has 
faced its share of momentous legislative 
decisions this year, is being asked to cast 
a vote for sanity in nuclear matters. 

Before that vote is taken, I wish to call 
attention to an important letter which 
appeared in the Washington Post on Au- 
gust 10, 1970. The letter is signed by W. 
Averell Harriman, Karl Kaysen, Adrian 
S. Fisher, Franklin A. Long, and Herbert 
Scoville, Jr., all of whom are exception- 
ally qualified to reach an informed judg- 
ment on the issue before us. 

Ishall read two key paragraphs to the 
letter because they so effectively rebut 
the argument, so feverishly pressed, that 
deployment of the ABM must go forward 
to furnish us with a bargaining chip at 
the SALT talks, where we are negotiat- 
ing with the Soviet Union for an arms 
control agreement. The pertinent part 
of the letter reads: 

Finally, history has unmistakably demon- 
strated that restraints, not accelerated weap- 
ons programs, pave the road to arms control. 
Overwhelming superiority did not induce 
the Soviets to accept the Baruch plan. On 
the other hand, President Kennedy’s Ameri- 
can University pledge to halt atmospheric 
nuclear testing as long as the Soviets did 
the same rapidly produced agreement to ne- 
gotiate the Limited Test Ban Treaty in 1963. 
Similarly, the Senate passage without dis- 
senting vote of the Pastore Resolution in 


1966 endorsing efforts to halt the DR 
nuclear weapons broke the ice toward start- 
ing serious U.S.-U.S.S.R. negotiations on the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. 

If the Senate wishes to conserve funds 
and make a maximum contribution toward 
improving U.S. security by achieving arms 
limitations and agreement at SALT, it will 
refuse authorization of funds for the expan- 
sion of Safeguard and forbid the expendi- 
ture of additional funds for the continued 
deployment at the two Safeguard sites ap- 
proved last year until it is satisfied that 
the negotiators have not been able to per- 
suade the Soviets to agree to limitations on 
offensive and defensive missile systems. 


This position perfectly accords with 
the intent of the Hughes-Cranston 
amendment on which we shall shortly 
vote. The letter presents, in summary 
form, the reasons why I shall vote for 
the amendment. If it should fail, I will 
then vote for the Cooper-Hart proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of ‘the letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ABM VOTE AND THE SALT TALKS 

Recently administration spokesmen have 
been insisting that unless the Congress au- 
thorizes the continued construction and ex- 
pansion of the Safeguard ABM, it will not 
be possible to negotiate an agreement with 
the Soviets at SALT to limit strategic arma- 
ments. They argue that the negotiators need 
the Safeguard bargaining chip to induce the 
Russians to halt the deployment of their 
large SS-9 ICBMs. 

This would appear to be an attempt to ex- 
ploit the desire of the Senate and the public 
to achieve success in SALT in order to res- 
cue the Safeguard program from defeat. The 
administration has always defended the 
Safeguard ABM defense of Minuteman sites 
on the basis that it was not a threat to the 
U.S.S.R. If true, who then should the contin- 
uation of this program be a chip to induce 
the Soviets to agree to limit their offensive 
missile deployment? 

The major U.S. threat to Soviet security 
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lies in the deployment of the U.S, MIRV sys- 
tems. On April 9, 1970, the Senate passed a 
resolution by a vote of 72 to 6 urging that the 
President propose to the U.S.S.R. an im- 
mediate suspension by both countries of 
further deployment of all offensive and de- 
fensive nuclear strategic weapons systems. 
Yet the MIRV chip has been thrown away by 
the accelerated deployment of the Minute- 
man III and Poseidon missiles with their 
MIRV warheads and by the reported pro- 
posal that any MIRV limitations must be ac- 
companied by Soviet acceptance of exten- 
sive inspection of both offensive and defen- 
sive missile sites. There is no security justi- 
fication for such urgent MIRV deployment 
since the heavy Soviet ABM which they 
were designed to penetrate could not be de- 
ployed and become operational for many, 
many year&. 

It has also been reported that the possible 
outcome of SALT would be an agreement 
that henceforth the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. will limit their ABMs to the defense 
of their capitals. The continued deployment 
of Safeguard at the Minuteman sites will not 
in any way contribute to the defense of 
Washington, and the Senate is being asked 
to endorse the expenditure of funds for use- 
less hardware if SALT is successful and for 
an admittedly at best marginally effective 
system if it is unsuccessful. Why the U.S. 
should try to get the Soviets to agree to the 
deployment of ABM defenses for Washing- 
ton and Moscow instead of a complete ABM 
ban is not clear, since the defense of Wash- 
ington will not accomplish any of President 
Nixon's three objectives for an ABM system. 
A complete ban would eliminate the need for 
MIRVs and simplify the problems of verifica- 
tion by obviating any possible need for in- 
spection. It is reported that the Soviets have 
indicated interest in such a complete ban. 

Finally, history has unmistakably demon- 
strated that restraints, not accelerated weap- 
ons programs, pave the road to arms control. 
Overwhelming superiority did not induce the 
Soviets to accept the Baruch plan. On the 
other hand, President Kennedy’s American 
University pledge to halt atmospheric nu- 
clear testing as long as the Soviets did the 
same rapidly produced agreement to nego- 
tiate the Limited Test Ban Treaty in 1963. 
Similarly, the Senate passage without dis- 
senting vote of the Pastore Resolution in 
1966 endorsing efforts to halt the spread of 
nuclear weapons broke the ice toward start- 
ing serious U.S.-U.S.S.R. negotiations on the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. 

If the Senate wishes to conserve funds 
and make a maximum contribution toward 
improving U.S. security by achieving arms 
limitations and agreement at SALT, it will 
refuse authorization of funds for the expan- 
sion of Safeguard and forbid the expendi- 
ture of additional funds for the continued 
deployment at the two Safeguard sites ap- 
proved last year until it is satisfied that the 
negotiators have not been able to persuade 
the Soviets to agree to limitations on offen- 
sive and defensive missile systems. 

In our judgment, a Senate vote against 
the ABM 1s a vote for success in SALT. 

W. AVERELL HARRIMAN. 

Kart KAYSEN,. 

ADRIAN 8. FISHER. 

FRANKLIN A. LONG. 

HERBERT SCOVILLE, Jr. 
WASHINGTON. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr, President, does the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee have a speaker 
present? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am ex- 
pecting one soon, but I am sorry that I 
do not have one ready now. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes or such time up to that point 
as the distinguished Senator from. Ar- 
kansas may need. 
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Mr... FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, I 
wish to support the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Iowa. The argu- 
ments on the merits of the ABM were 
made last year. They have been made 
this year in very persuasive fashion. I 
hesitate to take the time of the Senate 
to restate the various substantive argu- 
ments. 

It seems to me that, in view of all the 
discussion, debate has now simmered 
down to a case in which the administra- 
tion has given up any argument about 
the real function of the ABM, that is, the 
function of actually protecting missile 
sites, area defense, the cities, or against 
China. All these alleged missions have 
been abandoned. Now it has come down 
to its being a “chip.” It is a conversation 
piece in the negotiations in Vienna. 

This is such a vague and unprovable 
proposition either way that I think, 
rather than being an argument on the 
substance on ABM, it is simply a politi- 
cal argument seeking to intimidate Rep- 
resentatives and Senators who do not 
feel sufficiently secure in their position 
or their knowledge and convictions about 
the ABM on the substance—that is, on 
its real merits—so that they can be in- 
fluenced to support it on the vague feel- 
ing that they will be charged with failure 
of the negotiations with the Russians. 

Since, in looking at the history of the 
negotiations in the past, the probabilities 
are that the SALT talks will not be very 
productive, naturally many Congressmen 
hesitate to take a position which would 
expose them to the charge that they con- 
tributed to those failures. Actually, 
whether or not those talks succeed is in 
control of the administration. If our 
negotiators insist on onsite inspection, 
as they have in the past, I think it is 
fairly certain that there will be no really 
significant results from the talks. I would 
hope that is not true, but up to now there 
is nothing concrete to lend any support 
to the idea that real] progress has been 
made. In fact, there is nothing tangible 
or specific one way or the other. 

The insistence on this very extrava- 
gant program following the day after the 
veto of two very important bills on edu- 
cation and urban renewal and veterans 
affairs suggests a very significant thing, 
it seems to me, about our system. It sug- 
gests that the administration now feels 
so secure in its control of the Congress 
that, in effect, it really has a contempt 
for Congress. It alleges that these two 
very important domestic bills are vetoed 
on the grounds of economy and to fight 
inflation, and yet the very next day we 
are expected to support an enormous ad- 
ministration sponsored bill which some 
very qualified authorities suggest will 
probably cost, if they go through with it, 
$50 billion, 

One of the scientists—I believe it was 
Professor York, a former adviser to two 
Presidents in the science field; it was 
either Professor York or one of his as- 
sociates, such as Dr. Kistiakowsky—said 
that if we go through with this system 
down the line, with the momentum it will 
gather as it gets larger and. larger 
amounts of money, it will probably cost 
$50 billion. 
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So it is rather ridiculous to veto two 
bills on the theory of saving money, and 
the very next day insist on & program 
that potentially will cost the figure I have 
mentioned. Even currently, we have spent 
over $5 billion in the area of anti-ballis- 
tic-missile systems, including the prede- 
cessors of the current Safeguard. 

Mr. President, yesterday the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. JACKSON) read to 
the Senate a statement from several 
scientists purporting to refute the very 
damaging analysis of the technical and 
strategic flaws of the Safeguard system 
which has been provided by Dr. Wolf- 
gang Panofsky and concurred in by many 
other of the Nation's most respected ex- 
experts on the ABM including Dr. Sidney 
D. Drell of the Stanford Linear Accel- 
erator Center. 

The attempted rebuttal sought to make 
it appear that Dr. Panofsky's analysis 
was based on unreasonable assumptions 
concerning Soviet strategic tactics. The 
arguments used in this effort were totally 
wrong and inconsistent with both the 
Pentagon’s own estimate of Safeguard’s 
effectiveness and the Soviet threat. 

This morning I received a telegram 
from Dr. Sidney D. Drell which convinc- 
ingly defiates the statement cited yester- 
day by the Senator from Washington and 
which reaffirms the proposition that even 
if Safeguard works perfectly—something 
which no one expects to happen—it 
would offer negligible protection against 
the Pentagon’s own-projections of the 
Soviet threat. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Drell’s telegram be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT: 

The statement submitted to Senator Jack- 
son by Drs. Wohlstetter, Herzfeld, Libby and 
McMillan on Aug. 10th, entitled “effective- 
ness of the Safeguard ABM system” is totally 
wrong as well as inconsistent with the Penta- 
gon's own calculations of the Safeguard effec- 
tiveness. 

The principal technical argument against 
Safeguard is that it will be effective over a 
very narrow band of threats. This is the sub- 
stance of Dr. Panofsky's testimony as well 
as mine and is true independent of whether 
we analyze Safeguard’s effectiveness in terms 
of the presumed Soviet strategic goal to de- 
stroy all but 50 Minutemen or in terms of a 
stated U.S. goal of 300 Minutemen surviv- 
ing. The Pentagon’s own calculations show 
that if we take the Soviet objective to be to 
destroy all but 50 of the Minutemen missiles, 
the development of the full phase II of Safe- 
guard at all four Minuteman sites, which is 
one site more than proposed in this year's 
authorization, will force them to add to their 
attacking force at most several hundred war- 
heads. This is considerably less than one-half 
of the number 800 claimed in Wohlstetter’s 
statement. I cannot be more precise due to 
the fact that the official Pentagon calcula- 
tions are classified, but I think it is important 
to be totally clear that, independent of any 
and all strategic assumptions, and based on 
the Pentagon's own official calculations as 
presented to the armed services committee 
the numbers in Wohlsetter's statement are 
misleading and a gross over-estimate, More- 
over, if one takes into account the vulner- 
ability of the radars (MSr's) to the smaller 
SS-11, for which 16 has been reported that 
penetration aids are now being tested, the 
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additional number required is insignificant, 
I note that the development of such pene- 
tration aids for the SS-11 is a much smaller 
technical step than the development of ac- 
curate counterforce MIRV's for the SS-9 as 
projected in the Wohlstetter analysis. 

Wohlstetter's statement also claims that we 
can protect Minuteman more cheaply than 
the Soviets can overcome the protection. This 
is not even true using their caiculations as 
to the number of additional warheads re- 
quired to overcome Safeguard. The point is 
that the smaller, cheaper SS-11 which has no 
capability to destroy Minuteman silos can 
now destroy the single vulnerable MSR radar, 
protecting an entire wing of 150 missiles 
relatively simply and inexpensively by ex- 
hausting the interceptors. Moreover, the cor- 
rect numbers show that the cost to us to 
defend a Minuteman silo with Safeguard 1s 
very much more expensive than the cost of 
Minuteman itself, as I testified on June 29, 
1970 (p. 552, hearings of the Subcommittee 
on Arms Control, International Law and Or- 
ganization) and this is true at any level of 
defense: Safeguard is very substantially more 
expensive than building more Minutemen. 

Hardsite is an effective alternative to Safe- 
guard which can be deployed if necessary. 
This can be done cheaply and rapidly against 
Soviet threats of the immediate future as I 
testified by upgrading existing air defense 
systems in known ways. An advanced dedi. 
cated hardpoint defense, if vigorously devel- 
oped during the coming year, can be available 
and can be effective if needed by the late 
1970s. 

Finally, I note that the only outside scien- 
tific and technical review made for the Pen- 
tagon of the Safeguard system (by the O'- 
Neill panel on which both Dr. McMillan, a 
signer of the statement to Senator Jackson, 
and I served and whose report we both 
signed) concluded on the basis of both the 
cost and effectiveness of Safeguard that “if 
the only purpose of Safeguard is defined to 
be to protect Minuteman Phase II-A, as de- 
fined in March, 1969, 1t should not proceed." 

Srpney D. Drett, 
Stanford Linear Accelerator Center. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
full-page advertisement appeared yester- 
day in several newspapers, entitled an 
“Open Letter to the U.S. Senate,” re- 
garding the Safeguard ABM system. The 
top one-third of the page pictured a nu- 
clear explosion. Above the mushroom 
clouds, in large letters, are the words 
“Stop the Arms Race.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this advertise- 
ment be placed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
the face of it, one would normally ex- 
pect such a format to contain a plea 
against further escalation of the arms 
race. Not so, in this instance. Employing 
some of the same “double think” for 
which the support of the ABM has be- 
come notorious, the advertisement advo- 
cates expanding the deployment of the 
Safeguard antiballistic missile systems. 
It was sponsored, not by the aerospace 
industry—as one might suppose—but 
by a group of private citizens led by the 
former Secretary of State, Mr. Dean 
Acheson, and former Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 

The text of the advertisement suggests 
that the greatest threat to an arms limi- 
tation agreement no longer comes from 
the Soviet Union—or from the Penta- 
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gon—but from the U.S. Senate. The ad- 
vertisers would have us believe that 
unless the Senate authorizes the spend- 
ing of billions of dollars to extend Safe- 
guard, the Russians wil never believe 
that we are sincerely desirous of limiting 
nuclear armaments. Having undoubtedly 
been inspired by the same source that 
brought us the now discredited "Chinese 
ABM,” such tortured logic is not 
surprising. 

What is surprising, however, is the 
clincher argument in the advertisement. 
This states that the chief US. nego- 
tiator at Vienna, Gerald C. Smith, “has 
testified that Safeguard is a vital bar- 
gaining element in his effort to bring 
about such an agreement.” 

Because the advertisement is addressed 
to the Senate, the phrase “has testified” 
must be intended to imply that Ambas- 
sador Smith has made such an assertion 
in the course of testimony before some 
congressional group. Why else would the 
word “testified” have been employed? 

Ambassador Smith has appeared be- 
fore either the full Foreign Relations 
Committee or its Subcommittee on Arms 
Control, International Law and Organi- 
zation three times in the past year and 
a half. I have reviewed the transcripts of 
his testimony on these occasions in 
search of an endorsement of Safeguard 
as a “vital bargaining chip.” I searched 
in vain. No such testimony has been 
given by Ambassador Smith, either to the 
full committee or before our subcom- 
mittee. He has had many opportunities 
to do so but he invariably backed away, 
or equivocated. 

Being unable to find any testimony 
which would support the advertisement’s 
claim, a member of the committee staff 
called the offices of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee To Safeguard America and asked 
the executive secretary of the committee, 
Mr. Charles Botsford, where such a sup- 
porting statement might be found. Mr. 
Botsford replied that the view attrib- 
uted to Ambassador Smith in the ad- 
vertisement “parallels” the position 
taken by the Ambassador before a sub- 
committee of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee on February 6 of this year, and 
appearing on page 247 of the committee’s 
printed hearings. Moreover, Mr. Bots- 
ford told our staff member that Ambas- 
sador Smith had spoken “directly” to 
the citizens’ committee expressing the 
view presented in the advertisement. 

I have the Armed Services Committee 
testimony of Ambassador Smith cited by 
Mr. Botsford, and I would like to read 
it. There is, in my opinion, no way in 
which it can be considered “parallel” to 
the assertion that Safeguard is a “vital 
bargaining element.” Here is what Am- 
bassador Smith said: 

I may be biased on this score, because I 
testified to that effect, that it would not 
cool them off at all last March, I think we 
will hear a good deal of propaganda from 
them in the coming months about the 
danger of Safeguard to SALT, but my pres- 
ent feeling, without knowing what the 
specifics of the Safeguard decision are going 
to be, is that if the general approach is not 
too different from last year's, I don't think 
it is going to dissipate the Soviet’s interest 
in the negotiation. 

I don't think I go as far as some people 
would who think that you ought to go 
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ahead faster with Safeguard to step up the 
bargaining leverage. I think that the bar- 
gaining leverage at the present, and the sort 
of approaches that I have heard about in 
connection with Safeguard, is going to be 
quite adequate. I don't think we bave to go 
out and develop completely different new 
weapons systems just to increase our bar- 
gaining power. 

I believe it would be fair to summarize 
the Ambassador's statement as follows: 

First. Safeguard will not lessen Soviet 
interest in negotiations. 

Second. It is not necessary to speed up 
Safeguard to increase our leverage. 

Third. Other new weapons systems 
would not increase our bargaining pow- 
er. 

This cautious assessment is a far cry 
from calling Safeguard a vital bargain- 
ing element. Ambassador Smith did not 
say that Safeguard, in and of itself, was 
even useful. He simply said that it would 
not hurt and that it was not necessary 
to move ahead any faster. 

The citizen's committee had best brush 
up on its semantics—and its geometry as 
well—if they believe these statements are 
parallel. In my view the committee's 
effort to bring these two statements into 
line has bent the Ambassador's views be- 
yond recognition. 

As for the committee's claim to have 
spoken directly with Ambassador Smith, 
I can only say that if the Ambassador 
made such a statement to the citizen’s 
committee it was at considerable variance 
with every other recorded instance of 
testimony by him. Given my high regard 
for Ambassador Smith's integrity, I 
frankly doubt that this was the case. 

It appears far more likely that what- 
ever Ambassador Smith told the commit- 
tee has been twisted by them to serve 
their own purposes. Anyone who could 
interpret the testimony which I have just 
read as paralleling the statement in this 
&dvertisement apparently feels free to 
deal with the English language—and 
other people's testimony—in whatever 
manner serves his purpose. 

I therefore call on the citizen's com- 
mittee to produce written evidence to 
support its contention concerning Am- 
bassador Smith's statement to it. Unless 
they are able to do so, I can only con- 
clude that, intentionally or not, the citi- 
zen's committee has come perilously close 
to attempting to deceive the Senate and 
the American people. 

In order to complete the record with 
respect to Ambassador Smith's views, I 
would like to review his testimony before 
congressional committees. 

On March 6, 1969, before the SALT 
talks had gotten underway, but at a 
time when the respective negotiating 
positions were being discussed, the Sub- 
committee on Arms Control, Interna- 
tional Law and Organization asked Am- 
bassador Smith what the Soviet reac- 
tion would be if—as is now the case fol- 
lowing the Armed Services Committee's 
action—Chinese rationale for Safeguard 
were eliminated. Here is Mr. Smith's 
answer. It has a timely quality: 

If, as а result of this review that is going 
on, there was any change in the priorities 
for which an ABM system might be intended, 
I would not think that it would have a great 
effect on the Soviet mentality. They don’t 
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seem to place as much interest in defensive 
missile systems as we do. I think that they 
originally, as I recall it, did not even want 
to consider defensive missile systems as part 
of a strategic arms limitation talk. Their 
general attitude in the past has been, “Well, 
defensive missile systems don’t threaten 
anybody. If you want to spend a lot of money 
on them, that is your business.” 

Some may argue, however, that Am- 
bassador Smith’s views have changed 
since the SALT talks began. Let me, 
therefore, read to you from Ambassador 
Smith’s testimony in March of this year 
following the initial Helsinki phase of 
the talks. In answer to a question posed 
by my able colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. Case), Am- 
bassador Smith first assured the Senator 
that Safeguard phase II “will not preju- 
dice the SALT negotiations.” The Sen- 
ator then turned his question around 
and asked specifically whether proceed- 
ing with Safeguard would help the SALT 
talks. The following exchange ensued: 

Mr. бмттн. I think it is very hard to draw 
& judgment about what will help. I think 
the best one can do in this field is to try 
to identify whether it will hurt it. 

Senator Case. I do not want to press you 
unduly. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know. I can only be 
agnostic in answering this question. 


To me, this exchange reveals two 
things. The first is that Ambassador 
Smith is an honest man. And second, 
that Safeguard had not emerged as a 
“vital bargaining element” in the Hel- 
sinki talks. 

Ambassador Smith testified before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations on one other occasion this 
year. Because this occurred in executive 
session and the transcript is classified, I 
cannot quote from it. Let me say, how- 
ever, that Ambassador Smith’s testimony 
on the impact of Safeguard on the SALT 
negotiations was entirely consistent with 
that which I have cited from his two 
public appearances before the commit- 
tee. It came no closer to supporting the 
citizens’ committee advertisement than 
any of the other testimony I have cited. 

That seems to be, in my opinion, a fair 
analysis of Mr. Smith’s attitude before 
the committee, or any committee that I 
have been able to ascertain, on numerous 
occasions. He has not stated that this is 
indispensable or even essential, or, for 
that matter, very important to the suc- 
cess of the SALT talks. 

To my knowledge Ambassador Smith 
has appeared before committees of Con- 
gress on only two other occasions since 
the SALT talks began. One of these re- 
sulted in the Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee testimony which I have already 
discussed. The other was a briefing for 
the National Security Policy Subcommit- 
tee of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. I am reliably informed that Ambas- 
sador Smith’s position on that occasion 
was also consistent with that taken in 
his other appearances. 

Thus, in every known appearance be- 
fore the Congress, we find Ambassador 
Smith to have been, at best, a reluctant 
disciple of the bargaining chip argument. 

This inspired advertisement by the 
Citizens’ Committee To Safeguard Amer- 
ica seems to represent just another ex- 
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ample of the extreme lengths to which 
the administration is being driven in its 
effort to justify the Safeguard system. 
Having failed to frighten even the Armed 
Services Committee with the ''Chinese 
threat," and having failed to convince 
anyone but its own executive branch of- 
ficials of Safeguard's effectiveness as an 
area defense, the administration now 
suggests that the jerry-built modified 
Safeguard phase II will frighten the 
Russians into an arms limitation agree- 
ment. 

The administration simply asserts that 
the continued deployment of Safeguard 
is a “vital bargaining element." Asser- 
tion alone does not make it so. 

The rationale beyond the bargaining 
chip argument has never been explained. 
Perhaps that is one reason why Ambas- 
sador Smith has been so careful not to 
go on record in supporting it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator's time has expired. Who yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator 3 additional minutes, if he 
wishes, to conclude. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate that very much. The Senator 
from Mississippi is always very generous 
in these matters. 

The Senator from Mississippi is, just 
as I am, very worried about the terrible 
condition in which this country finds its 
finances. The deficit has been growing 
weekly, by the latest estimates, and in- 
flation is rampant, as the President 
stated yesterday. 

What I cannot understand is the Pres- 
ident's sensitiveness to an expenditure 
of funds for education domestically and 
his insensitiveness to the expenditure of 
funds in the field of armament. 

I do not know how anyone could dis- 
agree with the fact that the ABM, at 
least in the present state of the art, is 
questionable. Even Dr. Foster, whom we 
might call the father of this baby, ad- 
mits that a great deal of research is 
necessary to perfect the system. They all 
recognize that the radars have to be re- 
designed, including Dr. Panofsky, who 
has been cited here several times. Sena- 
tors will recall that the first time we ever 
heard of Dr. Panofsky was when he was 
mentioned by Mr. Packard as an author- 
ity. I had never heard of him until, in 
an open hearing a year ago, I asked Mr. 
Packard who outside the Pentagon, 
among reputable scientists, had been 
consulted. 

He mentioned Dr. Panofsky as a man 
highly qualified in this field. Conse- 
quently, we have consulted Dr. Panof- 
sky—and he is recognized. He does not 
say that the ABM is not workable alto- 
gether, but he says the Safeguard con- 
cept is faulty, and it cannot achieve the 
purposes for which it is intended, that 
the whole system must be redesigned. 

What I cannot understand is this pres- 
ent administration's insistence on de- 
ployment. Last year we were told, “If 
you will give us Phase I, we can work 
the bugs out.” 

No one can say the bugs have been 
worked out in Phase I, and yet they come 
in with a request for Phase II. I cannot 
understand the insistence on deployment 
of this very expensive system which is so 
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fundamentally questionable. I am utterly 
amazed, in view of the President's sensi- 
tiveness to the budgetary requirements 
of this country, at the insistence of the 
administration on this program. I think 
it is not necessary. 
EXHIBIT 1 
STOP THE ARMS RACE 


To the U.S. SENATE: 

Not since the Cold War began, has the 
opportunity for strategic arms limitation 
been so great. We cannot afford to miss this 
opportunity. 

The U.S. Safeguard ABM program—par- 
ticularly the proposed new  phase—is 
the key to stopping the arms race. 
Our negotiators at Vienna believe Safe- 
guard is persuasive evidence to the So- 
viets that the U.S. is absolutely determined 
to press ahead with those defensive measures 
needed to protect our deterrent—unless a 
firm agreement limiting the threat can be 
reached. Congressional approval of the pro- 
gram, therefore, is a vital step leading to a 
meaningful strategic arms limitation agree- 
ment. 

Gerard Smith, Chief U.S. Negotiator at the 
current arms limitation talks in Vienna, has 
testified that Safeguard is a vital bargaining 
element in his effort to bring about such an 
agreement. 

Support strategic arms limitation by sup- 
porting “Safeguard.” 

Tue CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE To SAFE- 
GUARD AMERICA, 
DEAN ACHESON, 
Henry CABOT LODGE, 
National Cochairmen. 


FOUNDING MEMBERS 


Dr. George P. Baker, Former Dean, Harvard 
School of Business. 

Mr. Thomas Benitz, President, Student 
Government Association. 

Dr. Alexander V. Berkis, Historian. 

The Honorable Charles E. Bohlen, Former 
Ambassador to USSR and France. 

Mr. David E. Bradshaw, Attorney. 

Dr. Donald G. Brennan, Scientist. 

Mr. Myron Buker, Businessman. 

Mr. C. Douglas Cairns, Industrialist. 

Dr. W. Glenn Campbell, Economist. 

The Honorable Dr. Joseph V. Charyk, For- 
mer Undersecretary of the Air Force. 

John Dos Passos, Author. 

Mr. Thomas B. Evans, Jr. Insurance Ex- 
ecutive. 

Mr. Peter Fabbi, Miner. 

Mr. Joseph F. Fogarty, Insurance Executive. 

The Honorable Henry H. Fowler, Former 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. William France, Business Executive. 

Dr. Eugene G. Fubini, Physicist. 

Mr. Frederick Gage, Association Executive. 

The Honorable Porter Hardy, Former Con- 
gressman, Armed Services Committee. 

Dr. Charles M. Herzfeld, Physicist. 

Dr. Steadman Hines, Lawyer. 

Mr. Willam H. Hunt, Industrialist. 

The Honorable Calvin D. Johnson, Former 
Congressman. 

The Honorable J. Erik Jonsson, Mayor of 
Dallas. 

Dr. Herman Kahn, Scientist. 

The Honorable Foy Kohler, Former Am- 
bassador to USSR. 

Mr. Morris Leibman, Attorney. 

Mr. Lawrence Lewis, Jr., Industrialist. 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, Atlantic Council. 

The Honorable Harold Lovre, Former Con- 

man. 

Mr. V. D. Mason, Businessman. 

The Honorable Neil McElroy, Former Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Mr. Harry C. McKay, Businessman. 

Dr. William G. McMillan, Scientist. 

The Honorable Keith Miller, Governor of 
Alaska. 

The Honorable A. S. "Mike" Monroney, 


Former Senator, Appropriations Committee. 
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The Honorable Richard B. Ogilvie, Gov- 
ernor of Illinois. 

Dr. Lawrence H. O'Neill, Electronics Engi- 
neer. 

Dr. Howard Penniman, Political Scientist. 

Mr. Floyd Pruett, Banker. 

Mr. George Riggins, Businessman. 

Mr. Harold Rivero, Businessman. 

Dr. Harold Smith, Physicist. 

Mr. Robert Sprague, Industrialist. 

Dr. Edward Teller, Physicist. 

Mr. John Wayne, Actor. 

Dr. Albert Wheelon, Scientist. 

Dr. Eugene P. Wigner, Physicist. 

The Honorable John Bell Williams, Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi. 

Mr. Paul R. Williams, Architect. 

Mr. W. Walter Williams, Mortgage Banker. 

Mr. Alexander S, Wilner, International 
Businessman. 

The Honorable Samuel W. Yorty, Mayor of 
Los Angeles. 

Executive Secretary: Charles Boteford. 

Treasurer: Herbert V. Ladley. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Но1лмсѕ). The Chair, on behalf of the 
Vice President, and in accordance with 
Public Law 91-354, appoints the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) 
and the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Coox) to the Commission on the Bank- 
ruptcy Laws of the United States. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 17123) to au- 
thorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1971 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, and other weapons, and re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I suppose 
it was inevitable that the Presidential 
veto of the education appropriations 
would figure in this argument and this 
debate today. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
the Armed Services Committee cut the 
budget request for DOD for hardware 
procurement by almost $1.5 billion. So 
the bill we have offered here today in 
terms of an authorization represents a 
reduction; and of course what DOD sub- 
mitted to us had already been pared 
down substantially by DOD itself. The 
armed services are not getting nearly 
what they think they need. As a matter 
of fact, I think that most military opin- 
ion held that what DOD requested in 
the way of authorization was too low; 
and we have cut that, as I say, by almost 
$1.5 billion. 

I would point out further that the 
military spending part of our budget is 
actually lower, percentagewise, than it 
has been in many years, and the figures 
wil show that over the course of the 
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past decade, while military spending 
in terms of percentage of the annual 
budget has been going down, nondefense 
spending has been going up. T'he fact of 
the matter is that the bills the President 
vetoed were inflationary, and something 
had to be done to prevent additional 
infiationary pressures. 

I think we must think, too, in terms 
of priorities. We spend as much of our 
gross national product in this country 
on education as we do on defense. In- 
deed, we spend more. In 1945, we spent 
2.45 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct on education. Now we spend over 
7 percent of our gross national product 
on education, 

I really think the problems we find 
in the field of education in this country 
cannot be solved by money alone. You 
do not necessarily improve the quality 
of the educational product simply by 
paying higher salaries, although I think 
teachers should get high salaries. Indeed, 
when I was an assistant professor of 
political science at & small college, I was 
paid only $5,000 a year, and I think that 
was too low. But I think we do not 
improve the quality of the educational 
product in this country simply by spend- 
ing more money on it. We have got to 
find better ways to improve it. 

I wish these irrelevancies were not 
brought into the debate on a vital and 
critical weapons system, but it is al- 
most inevitable that such things will be 
broughí in. 

Much has been made of the Russians 
being concerned about our sincerity. 
May I say, in terms of priorities, that I 
think there is no greater priority than 
our national defense. We cannot have & 
great society, we cannot have an affluent 
Society, we cannot have a free society 
unless we first have a secure society. 
The security of the United States is the 
most important thing that we in Con- 
gress can provide for, and that, I think, 
is our first responsibility. 

As to the Russians being concerned 
about our sincerity, I do not think that 
anyone who has a sense of history and 
who understands what has been going 
on over the past 25 years, can have any 
illusion that the Russians are concerned 
that we might have some aggressive no- 
tions toward them, or that the Russians 
&re concerned that we may develop a 
first-strike capability. I do not think 
that we should worry about the Rus- 
Sians' concern over our sincerity. 

We have good cause to worry about 
theirs; time and history have given us 
adequate reason to have some concern 
about the sincerity of the Soviets. As a 
matter of fact, we cannot conduct suc- 
cessful negotiations unless we negotiate 
from a position of strength. And this is 
an important bargaining chip. 

The Senator from Arkansas stated 
that there was nothing in the testimony 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions relative to the significance of the 
ABM system as à bargaining point in the 
strategic arms limitation talks. I would 
invite him to read the testimony of Am- 
bassador Smith and Paul Nitze before 
the Preparedness Investigating Subcom- 
mittee of the Armed Services Committee. 
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Unfortunately, it is classified and we 
cannot go into it on this floor today. 

It is essential that we have the ABM. 
The Russians know we will not launch а 
first strike against them, They would like 
to have that capability, because it would 
enable them, in the foreseeable future, to 
use it for blackmail purposes. They may 
not ever have to use it, but the very pos- 
sibility of using it without any fear of 
retaliation would give them infinite 
power in this world. It would mean ulti- 
mately, I think, that many nations would 
have to seek accommodation with them, 
and they would be in a superior position, 
I think, by the end of this decade. 

The United States could very well find 
itself being a second-rate military power, 
being subjected, as are all other coun- 
tries in the world, to the blackmail threat 
of a first-strike capability without fear 
of retaliation. 

We would find ourselves economically 
isolated. We would find ourselves eco- 
nomically unable to do the things we 
would like to do to solve the socio-eco- 
nomic ills of this country, to provide bet- 
ter education, to provide better housing 
for people of low income, to provide bet- 
ter nutrition for the poor. All these 
things we would not be able to accom- 
plish if we were in serious economic con- 
ditions resulting from the fact that we 
were a second-rate power and the domi- 
nant economic force in the world was 
the Soviet Union. 

Certainly, the Soviets have no fear 
that we are going to launch any kind of 
attack against them, that we have any 
imperialistic designs on them. Our whole 
history since World War II has been one 
of divestiture of colonial possessions, of 
anti-imperialism. 

There was a time in 1948 when we 
could afford a preemptive war against 
the Soviet Union, and we had adequate 
provocation, because they broke every 
agreement they had made with us. They 
occupied Eastern Europe and helped to 
foment the revolution in China, and 
everything the Soviets did was calculated 
to extend Communist influence in this 
world; and at-the time when we had the 
power to fight a preemptive war we did 
not. They should, on that basis, be con- 
vinced of our sincerity and our desire for 
world peace. 

So I fervently hope that not only would 
the defenses of the United States not be 
weakened but also that our bargaining 
posture not be- weakened by the adoption 
of the Hughes amendment. I think this 
amendment should be rejected over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time hav I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
much time have I remaining? 

Mr. STENNIS. May I inquire how 
much time remains to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirteen 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself such 
time asI may require. 

Mr. President, I direct this thought 
primarily to the fact that the Hughes 
amendment would absolutely stop, totally 
stop, the deployment and the develop- 
ment of sites. It would stop the wheels 
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in the position they are, although the 
cost of that development is approxi- 
mately $1 billion. But that is not the 
reason I give for opposing the amend- 
ment. 

If we are going to stop all this deploy- 
ment now, absolutely stop it, on the 
Safeguard, why put in large sums of 
money for further research? This 
amendment is a determination that the 
Safeguard deployment is to be abolished. 
It seems clear to me that we would be 
traveling in opposite directions, to abol- 
ish all deployment and all reference to 
the sites, and then turn around at the 
same time and try to put research into a 
system that has in effect been killed. 

I want to point out, further, that no 
one knows now what is going to happen 
as to the SS-9. Many of us did not be- 
lieve that they would ever develop the 
SS-9 of the magnitude and proportion 
it is now. We abandoned that concept 
of the missile years ago and went over 
to the small missile, but many of them. 
This weapon now has this qualification 
for size: It has the equivalent of 25 
million tons of TNT. That is in one 
weapon or one bomb—-a single warhead. 
That is 1,250 times the equivalent of the 
bomb that we dropped on Hiroshima 25 
years ago. We all have seen pictures of 
it, and many have seen the spot where 
that happened. That bomb was the 
equivalent of 20,000 tons of TNT. The 
SS-9's are the equivalent of 25 million 
tons of TNT. 

I emphasize that to show that if one 
of those missiles landed anywhere in 
the neighborhood of one of our ICBM's, 
undiminished or without any kind of re- 
tardation—and an ICBM is an open 
target—we know that it would be gone. 

I do not have any doubt about the 
need for this system. I have lived with 
it for years, and I have no doubt about 
the need, because of the tremendous 
thrust that could be used against us as 
blaekmail or in actuality. We had better 
continue with some kind of ABM and 
not stop or reverse ourselves, move a 
little forward and then a lot back. We 
have to make up our minds. I think we 
are standing right on the brink of that 
fateful decision today, as to whether or 
not we are going to do our best; and 
if we do our best, we will have some 
kind of defense for our arsenal. 

Someone argued here the other day 
that the idea of trying to have protec- 
tion for the people has been abandoned. 
This is the system that will protect the 
people, because it will protect the peo- 
ple's arsenal. This is the kind of pro- 
tection that will go to all the people, 
because one of its main values will be 
that our adversaries wil know that we 
have something. They may not know 
how good it is. Certainly, they cannot 
ignore it. It is the best insurance we can 
get, too, against blackmail. Three hun- 
dred SS-9's are either in being or in 
process. That is from reliable evidence. 
So this is an attempt to do something 
about protecting our arsenal. Some 
say it is no good; some say it is ques- 
tionable and ought to be abandoned. 
Well, that is the history of most compli- 
cated systems. We have all come through 
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that travail. Nothing had a more dismal 
beginning than the Polaris. I recall go- 
ing down to Florida in the very early 
stages of that program, when it was just 
beginning, and viewing an object that 
looked like a stovepipe, like one of the 
mortars that the Vietcong use. That is 
about all one could see. I was never more 
disappointed than I was when I saw 
what the visible developments were in 
that program. 

It sort of broke my faith in it. It 
turned out to be one of the best weapons 
we have ever had, one of the best sys- 
tems we have ever had. That is one, too, 
that Congress pushed forward— pressure, 
pressure, pressure, appropriating money 
at times that it was not asked for, and 
finally got it spent on a large scale. 

So let us not say that it cannot be 
done, and let us not say that we do not 
need to do something. I think the pro- 
tection against blackmail and the crea- 
tion of uncertainty in the minds of our 
adversaries is where the payoff is. 
Frankly, I think if they ever turn loose 
that power on us, there is no system that 
will fully protect our people. 

The only protection we can make for 
a certainty is that which I have already 
mentioned, to keep them from ever firing 
that first fateful shot and, if it is fired, 
to reduce that damage. 

Thus, Mr. President, the idea, with all 
deference, is unthinkable to me, that we 
would actually turn our backs now on 
this deployment at this critical stage, 
when the SS-9's are still mounting, and 
the SALT talks are in a critical period, 
and say, “Well, after all, we did not mean 
what we have been saying or what we 


have been doing and we are going to 
back up and back out.” That is what 


this amendment, 
would do. 

Mr. President, on page 28270 of yes- 
terday's CONGRESSIONAL Record there is 
published a table, as provided by the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) in 
his speech, showing a comparison of So- 
viet and United States ICBM's, SLBM’s, 
and bombers in October 1962 and now— 
which means, of course, 1970. 

I invite the attention of all Senators 
to that table with the reminder that we 
are not talking in the authorization bill 
about 1970 but about 1975 to 1980. 

Now is the only time we can prepare 
for that period. We are fixed all right 
now, but that is because years ago we 
anticipated these things to the extent 
that we did, but if we stop now, the Lord 
have mercy on us in 1975 to 1930 if our 
adversaries continue as they have done 
since 1962. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Montena 
(Mr. METCALF). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I have 
consistently opposed this legislation. I 
feel that before we can build the ABM 
Sites, they will become obsolete. 

Today, however, I want to talk about 
its impact on the State of Montana and 


with all deference, 
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what wil happen to Montana as a site 
for the anti-ballistic-missile system. 

I have made several speeches and 
placed extensions in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to show that we will be deprived 
of & great deal of our opportunity to 
develop in the State of Montana. 

Montana will be forced to pay for a 
great deal of the anti-ballistic-missile 
system that will be for the entire national 
interest. 

Why? Just yesterday, President Nixon 
vetoed the education bill, a bill that 
would help us to develop our school sys- 
tem and build a better education system 
in Montana as a result of the impact of 
the anti-ballistic-missile system there. 

For instance, in the town of Conrad, 
Montana, which is a small town right in 
the middle of this development, its 
population will be doubled. We do not 
have any Federal help for hospitals. We 
do not have any Federal help for roads. 
We do not have any Federal help for 
education, 

Why should the people of Montana be 
saddled with this sort of system? Why 
should Montana in addition to its regu- 
lar taxpaying—believe me, we in Mon- 
tana want to support the national de- 
fense and we want to continue to support 
it, and we pay taxes to support it—but 
why should the Congress of the United 
States saddle upon the people of Mon- 
tana a special regulation so that it will 
have to support additional schools, more 
roads, more sewers, and all the other 
situations that will evolve as a result of 
the anti-ballistic-missile system? 

So far as Iam concerned, and so far as 
my constituents are concerned, we think 
that we should end this thing right away. 

Having the ABM system in Montana 
means that the radar will be built right 
above the land, which means that the 
first attack will be upon that radar. Thus, 
we are not only a target for today, out 
there in Montana, we are not only a tar- 
get for any initial attack, but we have-to 
pay, along with all the other people of 
America, additional taxes for education, 
for roads, for sewers, and all the other 
things that will result from the impact 
of this system. The President of the 
United States has already vetoed bills 
that would take care of these auxiliary 
situations. 

I think, that in comity with all the 
States in the Union, we should think 
about what we are doing to Montana, as 
well as North Dakota, when it. means 
that we will have to supply more schools, 
more sewers, and more roads for all the 
people that will be brought into our 
State. 

In addition, we are to be made the 
prime target of an atomic attack. 

Mr. President, as a Senator from Mon- 
tana I plead with the Senate not to do 
this to my constituents. ^ 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from. Texas 
(Mr. TOWER). 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized for 4 min- 
utes. 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am very 
much unimpressed by the arguments 
that suggest we defer defense expendi- 
tures and spend that money for other 
things such as education, social, and oth- 
er economic problems. 

A moment ago, I noted that we are 
spending a smaller percentage of our 
budget, and a smaller percentage of our 
gross national product on national de- 
fense than we have in 10 years. 

In fiscal 1961, we spent 44.5 percent of 
our budget on defense, and we spent 8.8 
percent on the gross national product. 

At the peak of the war in Southeast 
Asia, fiscal 1968, we spent 42.5 percent 
of our budget and 9.5 percent of our 
gross national product. 

Last year, we spent 8 percent of our 
gross national product and 37.7 percent 
of our budget on national defense, 

This year, we are down to 7 percent 
of our gross national product and 34.6 
percent of our budget. 

Thus, spending on other matters such 
as education, roads, housing, welfare, 
and all the other expenditures, is going 
up, while defense spending is going 
down. 

If we are going to carry some of the 
arguments we have heard today to their 
logical conclusions, it would mean that 
we should spend nothing on national de- 
fense, but should take all the money and 
spend it on education, welfare, and pub- 
lic works. 

If we are going to defend our coun- 
try, let us spend what is necessary to do 
it adequately. 

If we are not going to defend our coun- 
try, there is no point in spending any 
money at all on national defense. 

I think we should proceed to do what 
is necessary to make sure that we main- 
tain at least strategic parity in terms of 
nuclear weapons and not fall into a po- 
sition of military inferiority to the So- 
viet Union. We can be sure if we fall 
into a position of inferiority that the 
Soviets will not agree to any limitations 
that do not fit the status quo and leave 
the Soviets in a superior position to that 
of the United States. 

We cannot be so shortsighted that we 
would withdraw support from our Armed 
Forces so that we would be in an inferior 
position to that of the Soviet Union. We 
would then be only a second-rate power 
at best. We would not be able to afford 
education, welfare, roads, or any of the 
other programs. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask unan- 
imous consent that the time be charged 
equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Iowa? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 30 
seconds to the Senator from Arkansas 
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PRESS RELEASE FROM THAI REP- 
RESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS PUBLISHING UNFAVOR- 
ABLE CRITICISM OF U.S. SENA- 
TORS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a letter I have 
just addressed to Secretary Rogers, to- 
gether with its enclosure, a press release 
from the Thai Mission to the United 
Nations, reproducing letters alleged to 
have been sent to U.S. Senators and a 
report by an unnamed “special corre- 
spondent." 

Mr. President, I have looked in vain 
among the press releases of the U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations for re- 
productions of letters written by Thai 
citizens critical of their elected officials 
and I am beginning to suspect that such 
liberties are frowned upon in Thailand. 
I submit, Mr. President, that it is un- 
usual for foreign governments, overtly 
and publicly to intervene in the domestic 
affairs of the host government. This 
should be especially obnoxious in the 
case of representatives to the United 
Nations. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Толу 31, 1970. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mg. SECRETARY; I enclose some in- 
triguing press releases from the Permanent 
Mission of Thailand to the United Nations on 
which I would appreciate having your com- 
ments. 

Are the provisions of Article 2(7) of the 
United Nations Charter which state that 
"Nothing in the present Charter shall au- 
thorize the United Nations to intervene in 
matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state . .." equally 
applicable to resident representatives of the 
United Nations? 

Are the activities represented by these 
press releases considered to be in the normal 
discharge of duties of such resident repre- 
sentatives under the Convention on the 
Privileges and Immunities of the United Na- 
tions and the International Organizations 
Immunities Act? 

More generally, what are your views on the 
propriety of these press releases? 

Your early reply will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
J, W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 
THE MISGUIDED AND DISGRACEFUL U.S. SENA- 
TORIAL DEBATE 
(By a special correspondent) 

Thailand has been following closely the 
rather degrading debate in the U.S. Senate 
on US. commitments in Asia, and recently 
those relating to Thailand. 

There is no desire in this country to inter- 
vene in the matter as it is clear beyond any 
possible doubt that what the said American 
legislative body aims at is to gain certain 
power of control over the executive branch 
of the U.S. Government, particularly the 
power of the President. However, since the 
debate conducted by certain Senators has 
exceeded the limits of normal decency by 
seeking not only to undermine the power of 
the U.S. President but also by dragging Thai- 
land into the unwholesome dispute and cast- 
ing aspersion on its good name, this state- 
ment of facts has become necessary to set the 
record straight. 
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In 1967, President Johnson sent Mr. Clark 
Clifford, then U.S. Secretary of Defense, to- 
gether with General Taylor to Thailand to 
urge the Thai Government to send & con- 
tingent of Thai troops for combat duty in 
Vietnam, The Thai Government listened with 
careful attention to the promptings of the 
U.S. Government in this matter and agreed in 
principle to the U.S.'s request (a fact which 
Mr. Clifford later on twisted to make it ap- 
pear as Thailand "turning deaf ears" to his 
entreaties).It was explained to him, however, 
that because Thailand had to bear not only 
the burden of economic and social develop- 
ment but also the heavy expenditures of 
fighting communist activities conducted by 
North Vietnam and the Peking regime against 
Thailand, it will not be able to bear the ad- 
ditional costs of sending Thai troops abroad. 
The United States Government then offered 
to defray the overseas expenditures of Thai 
troops while the Thai Government assumed 
the responsibility for the basic salary as well 
as many other items of the expenses, Fur- 
thermore, since the commitment of the Thai 
troops exposed Thailand to increased threats 
and dangers from nearby communist coun- 
tries, the U.S., at Thailand’s request, accepted 
to provide necessary means to strengthen 
Thailand's request, accepted to provide nec- 
essary means to strengthen Thailand's own 
defense, Such was & contractual agreement 
reached between two sovereign countries and 
there was nothing dishonourable in it. The 
provision of support for overseas expendi- 
tures has been an American practice for many 
long years and was adopted in Europe as well 
as in the Korean War. In fact the deployment 
of foreign troops represented a substantial 
savings for the U.S. since the use of Ameri- 
can soldiers would have cost many times 
more for the U.S. Treasury. Now the slant 
taken by certain U.S. Senators to make this 
practice look disreputable by using such 
terms as ‘Mercenaries,’ ‘Hessians’ and 'Green- 
backing’ only revealed the malicious inten- 
tion of those U.S. Senators to malign and 
crucify Thailand because, in their eyes, this 
country has committed the unpardonable 
crime of supporting the policy of resisting 
communist aggression in Vietnam. Indeed 
if such a practice is to be considered as dis- 
honourable, this dishonor should fall on the 
U.S. even more than on Thailand, for hav- 
ing introduced it. 

As regards the sum of 200 million dollars 
which has allegedly been expended for sup- 
porting the Thai troops in Vietnam as well 
as for strengthening Thalland's defence and 
out of which those senators had been mak- 
ing great capital, it represents a modest 
counterpart of Thailand’s own contribution 
to the cause of peace in South East Asia. 
Indeed by allowing the US. forces to use 
many military installations, facilities and air 
bases on Thai territory free of charge with 
clear risks to ourselyes, Thailand has en- 
abled the U.S. to make considerable sayings 
on American taxpayers’ money. Such a co- 
operation on the part of Thailand also saved 
countless thousands of American and allied 
soldiers’ lives which may count for very lit- 
tle, if anything at all, for those U.S. sena- 
tors engrossed with the political struggle 
with their President. Thailand also ex- 
empted the U.S. forces from payment of 
various taxes and duties which deprived the 
Treasury of Thailand of considerable reve- 
nue. The Thai Treasury also lost an impor- 
tant revenue due to the fact that Ameri- 
can P.X. goods under U.S. administration 
supposedly for military use only have found 
their way into the market in Thai cities 
and towns. If all these contributions and 
losses incurred are added up together, they 
will represent an impressive sum, many times 
greater than the afore-mentioned U.S, $200 
million. All these facts have been passed over 
in silence by those irresponsible senators. 
The disregard of these facts certainly did 
not redound to their credit nor to that of 
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the U.S. It reveals a sad lack of good faith, 
of the sense of fairness and a deplorable 
deterioration of the normal fiber of those un- 
worthy politicians betraying the mandate 
of a generous people. 
— 
Text or LETTER WRITTEN TO SENATOR J. WIL- 
LIAM FULBRIGHT BY WILLIAM J. HALLIGAN OF 
CHICAGO ON 4 JUNE 1970 


I have just come from a three-week trip 
to the orient. One of the highlights, of course, 
was & visit to 'Expo 70. After seeing the 
American exhibit and the Russian exhibit, 
another American traveling with me said 
they must have been put together by the 
same man. 

I thought about this for a while and then 
in a flash the answer came . . . Senator Ful- 
bright. . . . It just had to be because nobody 
seems to try so hard to muddy up the image 
of America and by this action make the image 
of Russia look good. 

It's a shocking thing to go through these 
Asian countries, all of which are trying to 
keep out of the Communist maw and learn 
that the most hated man is Senator Ful- 
bright. 

Obviously, I am not talking about the man 
on the street, but Prime Ministers, the for- 
eign military and various other hard-working 
people who appear to hold you in very low 
esteem. 

In one of the countries I asked a dignitary 
whether you had visited his country. He said 
you had about 8 or 10 years ago, and after 
they spent an hour or more explaining the 
local picture to you, you excused yourself 
and said you were sorry but you had quite a 
long shopping list. I presume your gifts were 
paid for by counter-part funds. 

I know you and McGovern and Gore and 
& few others have made some offensive re- 
marks about the President's decision to go 
into Cambodia. I got over there right after 
we moved into Cambodia and these people 
say our President's decision was a brilliant 
one and most courageous. The improvement 
in morale is amazing. 

I have written to you once before and re- 
ceived no answer, and presume there will be 
no answer to this either, but 1f I can do no 
more than urge you to go over there and see 
what is going on, not only you but the other 
recalcitrants, my letter will not have been in 
vain. 

Text or LETTER From Miss Berry DUMAINE 
To SENATOR SYMINGTON 
Prnenurst, N.C. 
June 9, 1970, 


Dear Mr. SvMINGTON:; What kind of states- 
man are you? Your outrageous insistence 
on publicizing the costs of equipment and 
training of 16,000 Thai troops to help the 
United States fight in Vietnam, at this point 
in the history of the Vietnam War, only aids 
and abets the enemy with added propaganda 
to increase unintelligent unrest in America. 

These troops were demanded of the That 
Prime Minister by President Johnson in 1967. 

Your remarks as quoted this week on radio 
are the most stupid you have yet made! 

Who made Thailand vulnerable to the 
Chinese Communists? 

Answer; The Americans, by putting seven 
enormous U.S. air bases there. 

Have you forgotten that the War in Viet- 
nam is not a Thai war? 

Have you forgotten that Thailand has not 
fought in 200 years? 

Have you no knowledge of what it takes, 
in time and money, to train and equip men 
who have never used a gun in their lives? 

Have you forgotten that these volunteer 
troops (not conscripted men), when ready 
and trained from scratch, in their first en- 
countered battle in Vietnam (to help us) 
did a better job, in body-count-killed, than 
any American unit in any single similar 
American encounter since the Vietnam War 
began? 
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Don't you know that you and others of 
your Committee pressured through regula- 
tions, so that these splendid troops (the 
Thai Black Panthers) are not allowed to come 
home and help reinforce their own borders 
against infiltration, to help clear out the 
mountain-jungle nests of imbedded Com- 
munist installations already there, many of 
them for over two years? 

Surely, all you (and many other Senators 
and Congressmen like you) are doing is to 
try to tie the hands and paralyze the power 
of our President, given to him by the Con- 
stitution as Commander-in-Chief. 

We can all agree that the Vietnamese have 
been too long and badly handled. 

Common sense tells me... and, if you are 
honest, it also tells you . . . that a complex 
problem such as this one, that has baffled the 
best efforts of our leaders for years, requires 
time and patience and wholehearted sup- 
port to solve. Our President deserves a fair 
chance for his new policies in trying to end 
this war. 

Back President Nixon and give his new war 
policies a chance to work. 

Don't you know that you and the other 
influential men of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, by your tactless, loud, undignified 
public flaunting of accusations of the mis- 
handling of U.S. funds (for equipping Thal 
troops) are alienating relations and the help- 
ful friendliness of the military-man-assist- 
ance of our Number One Southeast Asian 
ally, Thailand? 

It’s people like you, in powerful positions, 
that are destroying our American foreign 
relations with your reckless, self-serving, in- 
opportune (I want to say “damnable”) indis- 
cretions at such a time. (And this goes for 
Fulbright too.) 

You have other means to combat the mís- 
handling (if that is what it 1s) of American 
Assistance funds. 

These public accusations at this time seem 
to most of us taxpaying citizens to be a 
deliberate exhibition on your part (and on 
the part of your colleagues of similar persua- 
sion) to bring attention to yourself for... 
personal power-prestige! 

Or... are you un-American? 

Or... are you stupid? 

You and other government officials are 
directly responsible for the poor over- 
weighted-table-of-organization in Foreign 
Aid and Army Assistance within our diplo- 
matic missions. 

You've handicapped these programs dis- 
gracefully . . . by short-changing the prog- 
ress of commitments to equip adequately 
and train enough Thai Border Patrol Police 
and other border security troops to be able 
to help themselves sufficiently. 

(Half measures, not followed up intelli- 
gently, are worse than no measures at all.) 

This is shocking! 

Also you have Nowhere, in your table-of- 
organizations of the various program of gov- 
ernment assistance for these purposes, pro- 
vided any authority or machinery for im- 
mediate corrective measures in the provision 
and administration of assistance ... or any 
corrective measures at all. 

For shame! 

(If these people are worthy to be our al- 
lies they are worthy of our best assistance 
and support.) 

You and your associates are directly to 
blame. 

For one example: the 16 3-seater Fair- 
child helicopters (never inspected on ar- 
rival or made operational . . . a fact ad- 
mitted by Army Assistance) should never 
have been ordered in the first place because 
they were unsuitable in size for carrying sup- 
plies and replacements to jungle mountain 
&reas and Thai border platoons ...for which 
they were intended. 

Don't give me any more government ex- 
cuses and arguments . . . Гуе heard them 
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all... that the eleven HUE 1 helicopters 
sent to Thailand this year are to take the 
place of the sixteen unsuitable Fairchilds! 
Nonsense! 

These eleven can only help to replace 
what's left of the eight worn out and wear- 
ing out HUE 1's... most of them 8 or 10 
years old! 

There are now nineteen helicopters (eleven 
new and eight old) .. . not enough to do 
the job adequately of carrying supplies and 
replacements to mountain-jungle Border Pa- 
trol Police platoons in a country the size 
of France. 

A helicopter 15 only operational for 60 hours 
flying time. 

The average reservicing time 1s three days. 

What kind of short-changing assistance to 
our Number One Southeast Asian ally do you 
call this? 

It has been going on for the last four years. 

Where are your corrective measures? 

(Would you spend your own money 50 
pointlessly, so foolishly, and with so little 
safeguard?) 

Are these people worthy to be our allies? 

(Do we not demean ourselves when we de- 
mean the people we ask to help us?) 

Mr. Symington. ... citizens and taxpayers 
like myself who have seen the Thai situa- 
tion and know of the American failure to 
back up our promised assistance, adequately, 
and our last few years of stupid, unjustifi- 
able, indeed ruinous, enlargement of the new 
unworkable bureaucratic-table-of-organiza- 
tion hocus-pocus, totally without provisions 
for quick authoritative and effective correc- 
tive measures allowed within the framework 
of our Diplomatic Mission, look on this as a 
national disgrace. 

We are ashamed of YOU and your short- 
sighted Congressional committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Berry DuMAINE. 

P.S.—The television report I heard men- 
tioned that you are questioning the Thai’s 
base pay (something like 80¢ a day!). How 
can you expect the Thais to fight alongside 
our boys without comparable compensation? 
This is not a Tha! War. 

These men have volunteered (were not 
drafted) to assist American troops at the 
request of President Johnson. They should 
have pay equivalent to that of their counter- 
part G.I's ... If this is not your thinking 
then your understanding of the psychology 
of foreign soldiers and of good foreign rela- 
tions is unsound. 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask unani- 
mous consent that the time consumed 
be charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. He has been 
more than generous in yielding of his 
own time in this 2 hours allotted for this 
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debate for those who oppose this system 
entirely to have an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views. 

In the time that remains I wish to re- 
fresh Senators precisely as to what this 
amendment would do. I would like to ad- 
vise Members of the Senate again about 
the procedure made necessary for alter- 
ing this amendment to its present state. 

This amendment, Senate Amendment 
829, is designed to accomplish two 
goals. First, it would strike out all of 
the funds for procurement of missiles 
for the Safeguard system. Second, it 
would flatly prohibit the expenditure of 
any funds, appropriated pursuant to this 
or any other act, from being used to de- 
ploy a Safeguard ABM system. But it 
would not reduce the funding of con- 
tinued research and development on 
Safeguard. 

If my amendment were adopted, the 
Senate would have clearly expressed its 
will, and this body would be on record 
as favoring a halt in all deployment of 
Safeguard at this time. My amendment 
would not make any significant changes 
in section 401, which is found on page 
16 of the bill as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. Section 401 
contains the provisions which authorize 
construction of Safeguard facilities and 
sets down the limitations on that author- 
ization. Section 401 would become moot 
if amendment 829 were agreed to, since 
it would cut off all Safeguard deploy- 
ment funds and prohibit any other funds 
from being spent on the system. 

Therefore, in the event amendment 
829 is agreed to by the Senate it would 
be necessary for the Senate to do some 
technical housekeeping with respect to 
section 401 of the bill. I am advised that 
this does not involve any serious or dif- 
ficult complications. 

I wanted to call this to the attention 
of Senators before we proceed to the 
conclusion of the debate. 

Mr. President, this has been, I believe, 
an historic debate. We have had an op- 
portunity to make the Nation aware of 
the dangers from a continued nuclear 
arms race. Although we may disagree 
on the best way to secure an agreement 
with the Soviet Union to limit these 
terrible weapons, I am pleased that we 
are united on the objective of limitations 
in strategic arms, and that we are work- 
ing toward those goals. 

The amendment on which we are 
about to vote is intended to eliminate all 
funds for deployment of phases I and II 
of Safeguard. It thus goes beyond the 
Hart-Cooper amendment, which would 
preserve phase I but delete funds for 
phase II. 

My amendment would also add a sim- 
ple prohibition on the use of any funds 
to deploy a Safeguard system at any site. 
However, it would permit research and 
development to continue. 

If we were to eliminate from this bill 
al funds for Safeguard, other than 
R. & D., we would save a total of $984 
million. The Armed Services Committee 
has already reduced the administration's 
request by $10 million. 

As others have called to the attention 
of the Senate, that adds up to $994 mil- 
lion—precisely the amount by which the 
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Housing and. Urban Development and 
the Office of Education appropriations 
bills exceeded the President's request 
and precisely the. amount which the 
President said motivated him to veto the 
two crucial appropriations bills yester- 
day. 

Mr. President, there are those of us 
who believe this is the appropriate place 
to make that cut rather than the one the 
President chose, and I think the Senate 
has the opportunity to save that $994 
million. 

Here, if ever, Mr. President, we have 
а clear choice in our national priorities. 
Do we want to build the weapons of war, 
or do we want to save our cities and our 
children? 

The President says that we cannot 
afford an extra $994 million in the budget. 
He say that this kind of excessive spend- 
ing helps drive up the cost of living, drive 
up interest rates, and necessitate tax in- 
creases. 

If that is so, the Senate has a great 
opportunity to save that excessive $994 
million. We can deny funds for phase I 
and II of Safeguard. 

In doing that, we would still allow in- 
creased funds to help veterans, increased 
funds for school systems facing special 
problems, and increased funds for re- 
newing our troubled cities. 

That is our real choice, Mr. President: 
To move backward into the dark horror 
of the arms race or to move forward to 
help our people live better and more pro- 
ductive lives. 

I hope, for the sake of our country and 
for the sake of world peace, that we make 
the right choice. 

Mr. President, in conclusion there has 
never been any doubt in my mind of the 
common belief of all Senators that we 
have an adequate defense system. We 
differ in what we feel is adequate and 
the methods by which we achieve it. I 
believe we are agreed on a cessation of 
the arms race. We should not lose sight 
of the basic agreements that unite us 
although we may differ on the facts be- 
fore us, and we have the right to differ 
on the facts before us on the best way 
to make this approach. There has been 
adequately displayed in debate the com- 
mon interest of the United States. In this 
goal I have chosen to believe and I do 
believe the evidence supports the posi- 
tion that we should limit this to nothing 
more than research and development 
phases in the time just ahead. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. TOWER). 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, at the risk 
of being redundant, I would like to re- 
peat a statement I made on the floor last 
evening, and that is that the committee 
provision on ABM is the minimum that 
the administration wil accept. The ad- 
ministration, indeed, asked for more. We 
gave it less. What came out of the com- 
mittee is itself a compromise. The ad- 
ministration is, therefore, opposed to all 
known amendments that have been ad- 
dressed to the ABM portion of the bill. 
That includes the Brooke amendment. 

I have heard rumors to the effect that 
the Brooke amendment has gained some 
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degree of acceptability at the White 
House. I have talked with the White 


‘House. It is not so. The White House 


is opposed to all known amendments 
that may be addressed to the ABM. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes to reiterate one point. 
As far as I know, no other Senator wants 
to speak. 

I think the Senator from Iowa has 
very clearly and correctly stated just 
what his amendment does. It absolutely 
cuts out all of the money for procure- 
ment under phase I, approved last year, 
and phase II, proposed this year. It cuts 
ali that goes toward procuring the items 
that might go into the sites that are not 
part of military construction. It elimi- 
nates all of that. Then it eliminates the 
construction money. Although I believe 
the language is not quite broad enouzh, 
it would certainly, in effect, eliminate it, 
because it leaves nothing to build on. 

My point is this: We may as well take 
out the whole thing, because we are 
knocking it in the head. We are killing 
it. The Safeguard already has largely 
reached the point where, if we are not 
going to permit items that go with pro- 
curement and research that goes into 
procurement, we are totally killing Safe- 
guard. It has already reached the design 
stage. There is appreciably no research 
to be done prior to and up to the de- 
sign period. So the money that is sought 
to be taken out of the bill relates to all 
the things that are necessary to con- 
tinue the research that is really in the 
nature of development and that goes 
with deployment. 

So I think it is fair to say that this 
amendment, if adopted and if it becomes 
law, will kill the program. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, adop- 
tion of the Hughes amendment ending 
the Safeguard program would be the 
height of folly. Such an action would 
make the United States vulnerable to & 
Soviet attack in the mid-1970's if not 
sooner; it would cut the legs out from 
under our negotiators at the SALT meet- 
ing in Vienna and would throw down the 
drain about $2 billion the United States 
has already committed on this program. 

Mr. President, the Soviets have already 
surpassed this country in Intercontinen- 
tal Ballistic Missiles. Any delay in the de- 
fense of the U.S. Minuteman deterrent is 
unacceptable in the light of this buildup 
by the Russians. The Soviets have con- 
ducted tests of their ICBM's and U.S. ob- 
servation of these tests show the disper- 
sion of the Soviet shots fit exactly on the 
layout of our Minuteman silos, It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the Soviets have 
the capability to launch an attack on our 
Minuteman bases in the western part of 
this country. 

The Senate and the Congress have an 
obligation, along with the President, to 
provide a proper defense for this country. 
The ABM is a vital part of that defense. 
It is not an offensive system and it does 
not constitute an escalation of the arms 
race as the Russians already have their 
own ABM. In fact, they are improving 
and expanding their ABM daily. 

Mr. President, I urge defeat of the 
Hughes amendment; 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, in the 
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heated debate over the future of the 
Safeguard antiballistic system all of us 
have had to rely on the judgments: of 
eminent scientists because of the very 
complex and sophisticated nature of the 
weapon system we are required to eval- 
uate responsibly. 

On August 7 and August 11 supporters 
of the present effort to expand the Safe- 
guard system made reference on the floor 
of the Senate to a distinguished scientific 
organization known as the Federation of 
American Scientists, It was stated that 
this group had continually refused to 
recognize the growing Soviet advances 
in strategic strength and that the leading 
members of FAS did not fully endorse 
the Federation's press statement in oppo- 
sition to Safeguard. 

I would like to clarify for my col- 
leagues the position of the Federation of 
American Scientists. 

FAS is a national, nonpartisan orga- 
nization concerned with the impact of 
Science on national and international 
affairs. It was founded in February 1946. 
As it is about to celebrate its 25th anni- 
versary, FAS has a current membership 
of over 1,500 scientists and engineers 
with & national office in Washington. 

The present national chairman of 
FAS is Dr. Herbert York. Dr. York is 
chancellor and dean of the University 
of California at San Diego. He was the 
first director of defense research and 
engineering in the Department of De- 
fense and served under both Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kennedy. He was an 
adviser to President Johnson. 

The executive director of FAS is Dr. 
Jeremy J. Stone who is an expert on 
arms control and the author of “Con- 
taining the Arms Race.” 

The Board of Sponsors of the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists includes Dr. 
Hans Bethe, Dr. Owen Chamberlain, Dr. 
Harlow Shapley, Dr. Harold C. Urey, Dr. 
Robert R. Wilson, Dr. Jerome Wiesner, 
and Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky. 

On August 3, 1970, FAS issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The protection offered by Safeguard for 
the Minuteman force is negligible. Even if 
Safeguard functions perfectly it offers sig- 
nificant protection to Minuteman only over 
а very narrow band of threats; if the threat 
continues to grow as rapidly as it is at pres- 
ent, Safeguard 1s obsolete before deployed; 
if the threat levels off, Safeguard is not 
needed. For Safeguard to have any signifi- 
cant effectiveness at all in protecting Minute- 
man, the Soviets would have to "tatlor" their 
threat to correspond to 1t. 


This statement was specifically en- 
dorsed by the following distinguished 
members of the Federation of American 
Scientists: Dr. Jerome Wiesner, Dr. 
Wolfgang K. H. Panofsky, Dr. Marvin 
L. Goldberger, Dr. Herbert York, and 
Mr. Herbert Scoville, Jr. 

Proponents of the Safeguard system 
have criticized these men and FAS for 
their long-standing opposition to ABM 
saying that they have said nothing new 
in arguments against development and 
deployment of Safeguard. 

I contend that the past and present 
opposition of these scientists to Safe- 
guard is based on strong and convincing 
scientific evidence that this system can- 
not perform the job it has been designed 
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for. To fault these scientists for their 
“continued opposition" to Safeguard only 
points out how consistent these men have 
been in their technical evaluation of 
Safeguard's reliability. 

Proponents of Safeguard also criticized 
FAS for digging through the public rec- 
ord and producing conflicting and con- 
tradictory statements made by officials 
concerning the reliability and role of 
Safeguard. In doing this the Federation 
of American Scientists has performed a 
vital service of providing the public with 
information and demonstrating how the 
administration has been seeking a strate- 
gic mission for Safeguard. 

I believe that the Federation of Amer- 
ican Scientists has ably provided the 
Congress with the type of information 
it needs to thoughtfully evaluate a com- 
plex issue. Their expertise has been in- 
valuable in the Safeguard debate. 

Their judgment has been one of the 
factors leading to my judgment that to 
proceed with ABM deployment is folly, 
and for that reason I support the Hughes 
amendment. 

Mr. DODD; Mr. President, today’s de- 
bate on the ABM is, essentially, a con- 
tinuation of the historic debate which 
took place in the Senate over the summer 
months of last year. 

At that time, I supported the deploy- 
ment of the Safeguard ABM system, on 
three basic grounds. 

I said that the commitment was nec- 
essary for political reasons because the 
entire course of Soviet conduct since 
World War II, including the masssive 
buildup of ICBM's in recent years, points 
to the conclusion that we are entering a 
period of continuing crisis, in which the 
lack of any kind of ABM system could 
only serve to encourage Soviet aggres- 
siveness. 

I also supported the deployment on 
moral grounds because I believed that it 
is infinitely better to build defensive 
weapons designed to discourage nuclear 
aggression, than it is to build aggressive 
weapons capable of wiping out entire 
cities. 

Finally, I argued that the commitment 
to the Safeguard ABM would be condu- 
cive to an early arms control agreement 
with the Soviet Union because it would 
make the Kremlin weigh the cost of a 
continuing technological race with the 
United States. 

At the time, some of the critics of 
the Safeguard system made dire warn- 
ings that the approval of the system 
would sabotage, or even eompletely nul- 
lify, the possibility of serious negotia- 
tions on arms limitation. They said that 
if Safeguard were approved, the Rus- 
sians would bave nothing to do with the 
SALT talks. But the fact is that Safe- 
guard was approved; and not only have 
the Russians participated in the SALT 
talks, but there is solid reason for be- 
lieving that an agreement of major sig- 
nificance, limiting the deployment of nu- 
clear weapons, wil emerge from these 
talks. 

If the progress made in the SALT talks 
to date is any criterion, then those who 
argued that Safeguard would be condu- 
cive to arms limitation were demonstra- 
bly right, and those who argued the con- 
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trary have been proved completely 
wrong. 

Our national defense must be geared to 
international realities. Had there been a 
genuine reduction of tensions between 
ourselves and the Soviet Union over the 
past year, had there been any evidence, 
for example, of Soviet willingness to call 
off the war in Vietnam, then an argu- 
ment could be made for further uni- 
lateral restrictions on our defense tech- 
nology. 

But the fact is that there has been ab- 
solutely no letup in the massive Soviet 
military buildup which has, year after 
year, confounded the estimates of our 
intelligence community. In certain crit- 
ical areas, the Soviets already have a 
marked superiority over the United 
States, while in other areas they are 
forging ahead at a frightening pace. 

Without Soviet support the Vietnam 
war could not continue for another 
ол. But this war continues nonethe- 

ess. 

The Brezhnev doctrine remains on the 
books, reinforced by the Soviet inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia only 2 years ago. 

Under the circumstances, I believe 
that the administration and the Armed 
Services Committee have acted pru- 
dently in recommending the limited ex- 
pansion of the Safeguard ABM system. 
The recommendation of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee does not completely 
grant the administration's request. But 
it goes a long way toward meeting this 
request by approving funds for a Safe- 
guard site at Whiteman Air Force Base 
in Missouri and advanced preparation 
for another site at Warren Air Force 
Base. 

I am opposed to the Cooper-Hart 
&mendment, and I am also opposed to 
the amendment offered by my able 
friend, the junior Senator from Iowa, 
because these amendments, in complete- 
ly rejecting the administration’s request, 
fail to take account of the grave dangers 
that confront us over the coming period. 

I cannot blame anyone who would 
like to believe that the world is a some- 
what better and more hopeful place than 
it really is, but we invite destruction as 
a nation if we continue to play the game 
of ostrich. 

Perhaps more than ever today, it is 
necessary for us to recall the warning 
which President John F. Kennedy was 
about to speak in Dallas when he was cut 
down by an assassin’s bullet on Novem- 
ber 22, 1963: 

Our adversaries have not abandoned their 
ambitions, our dangers have not diminished, 
our vigil cannot be relaxed. 


It is my hope that we will be able in 
the course of the SALT talks to achieve 
properly safeguarded agreements limit- 
ing the manufacture and deployment of 
nuclear weapons. 

But since even a successful agreement 
will leave large arsenals of nuclear weap- 
ons on both sides, we must at the same 
time seek to devise measures that will 
make nuclear war completely unthinkable 
even for the most reckless adversaries, 

No matter what some of the critics 
may say about the possible ineffective- 
ness of Safeguard, it is bound to intro- 
duce still further question marks into the 
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calculations of. those who might be 
thinking of nuclear aggression. And to 
this extent, it will serve to make a nuclear 
holocaust even more unthinkable than 
it is today. 

This is the essential justification for 
the expansion of the Safeguard ABM 
system requested by the administration. 

It is pointless to argue that the ABM 
may become outdated. There are no 
measures and no systems that are good 
for all time: In the area of defense, we 
have to plan a decade at a time. 

Looking toward the future there are 
still further measures that can be taken 
to enhance our national security and to 
make nuclear war unthinkable. Among 
other things, we might consider the ad- 
visability of putting the major part of 
our deterrent missile force at sea in Po- 
laris submarines. This would involve no 
increase in the actual number of mis- 
siles in our arsenal. But in the long run 
it would give us a missile force less 
vulnerable to Soviet surprise attack, and 
one which does not invite Soviet missiles 
to target against points on the American 
mainland. 

I was encouraged to learn that some 
thought is being given to this possibil- 
ity in the Pentagon. 

The transition would not be an easy 
one to make, and certainly it would be 
time consuming. The proposal, however, 
deserves our serious consideration, and 
I intend to deal with the matter in 
greater detail in a later statement. 

Meanwhile, in order to protect our- 
selves over the coming critical period, I 
believe that the moderate expansion of 
our Safeguard system proposed in this 
legislation is one of the cheapest forms 
of insurance we can buy. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, when 
President Nixon vetced the Education 
Appropriation bill and the HUD and In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation bill, he 
stressed the need to stem inflation. I 
concur with this need, and I stressed the 
rise in inflation when I campaigned as 
& surrogate candidate for Mr. Nixon in 
the 1968 presidential campaign. 

We in Congress should listen hard to 
what the President said: 

We cannot have something for nothing. 
When we spend more than our tax system 
can produce, the average American either 
has to pay for it in higher prices or in higher 
taxes. 


The Senate faces a situation where we 
will ask ourselves if we want to fuel the 
fires of inflation by approving an addi- 
tion of nearly $1 billion in Federal 
spending. 

The President said we cannot have 
something for nothing. I believe that the 
ABM represents nothing for something. 
In fact, a vote for the ABM says yes 
to & higher cost of living, yes to higher 
interest rates, and yes to higher taxes. 

Investment of an additional $1 billion 
for the ABM is a dubious bargaining 
chip to convince the Russians to dis- 
arm, and a waste of tax money. I con- 
tend such spending: is unnecessary and 
inflationary and that the Indochina war 
and wasteful defense spending are the 
principal causes of rising inflation rath- 
er than domestic spending programs. 

Between 1958 .and 1965. consumer 
prices rose an average of only 1.3 per- 
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cent per year. Since 1965 when the war 
was escalated, there has been & steady 
rise to an annual rate of 6 to 7 percent— 
with a corresponding rise in interest 
rates which has been damaging to Ore- 
gon's forest products industry. 

Inflation will continue to rise when we 
spend $72 billion for military budgets 
and it will not be halted by vetoing addi- 
tional funds for education, urban renew- 
al for basic water and sewer programs 
and veterans. We must reduce total Fed- 
eral spending, I agree, but education and 
housing should not be made to bear the 
brunt of these reductions. 

This entire question involves more 
than & preference over whether to cut 
the military or the civilian expenditures 
in order to stop inflation. If we are seri- 
ously concerned about stemming infla- 
tion, and want to cut the spending that 
contributes mostly to inflation, then it 
is military spending which should re- 
ceive the highest priority for reductions. 

Defense dollars do little to stimulate 
overall economic growth and develop- 
ment. A large portion of the budget, in- 
cluding items such as the ABM, are 
principally expenditures for the procure- 
ment and production of materials, rather 
than the teaching of skills. Aside from a 
few jobs in the immediate area, the ABM 
wil provide no stimulus to the growth 
of the economy. Expenditures of this 
sort are “dead end,” and have few posi- 
tive economic consequences. Thus, they 
are far more inflationary than the edu- 
cation expenditure which the President 
has vetoed. Education expenditures cre- 
ate skills and, therefore, enable more 
Americans to become productive citi- 
zens—contributing positively to the 
economy. 

A historical review also illustrates 
these points. For instance, in “What Price 
Vigilance,” the economist Bruce Russett 
calculated that for each dollar increase 
in defense spending from 1939 to 1968, 
there was a consequent decrease of $.42 
in personal consumption. Even more to 
the point, however, is that investment 
suffers far more than consumption by 
military spending. Of all the areas of in- 
vestment, his figures demonstrate that 
housing suffers the greatest. Yet the 
President has claimed that the housing 
appropriation must be vetoed because it 
is inflationary. In my opinion, high de- 
fense expenditures are a far greater 
cause of inflation, and they also have a 
crippling effect upon our ability to pro- 
vide housing for Americans. Vetoing 
needed funds for housing will not solve 
the inflation problem—it will only 
worsen our housing conditions. 

Mr. President, I will vote to override 
the President’s veto of these two appro- 
priations bills. 

Education needs must not be put aside 
in the name of fiscal economy, when this 
is countered with inflationary military 
budget requests. 

Items such as increases in medical care 
for veterans in the VA program, urban 
renewal efforts, and water and sewer 
treatment facilities cannot be scrapped 
in the name of fiscal economy, when this 
is coupled with support for military 
spending that far exceeds what this 
country needs to remain strong. 
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In May, Oregon voters approved a 
massive State program to fight air and 
water pollution. They dug into their 
pockets at a time when our State unem- 
ployment far exceeds the national aver- 
age. Following the vote, I pledged to the 
voters of my State that I would vote to 
insure adequate Federal funding for 
control of water pollution. The Hughes 


amendment would save an amount al- 
most equal to the sum of the two vetoed 
appropriations bills. 

The Cooper-Hart amendment would 
save about $322 million this year. The 
vetoed HUD appropriations included an 
increase of $350 million for water and 
sewer facilities. 

To me, this presents a simple equa- 
tion. I will vote to save $322 million to- 
day and to spend $350 million tomorrow. 

I certainly realize that inflation will 
not be stopped completely by taking 
money from one account—in this case 
the military budget—and spending it 
elsewhere—in this case education and 
housing. 

Those of us who seek to halt waste in 
military spending have examined the de- 
fense budget closely, and have come up 
with cuts that total nearly $15 billion. 
Even if all these cuts were made, our 
country still would be strong and our de- 
fenses would be more than ample. 

These cuts would do much to halt in- 
flation. They would assist in implement- 
ing the Nixon doctrine, and assist the 
President in his efforts to stem inflation. 
I agree with him when he says that if 
we spend more than we receive, the 
American taxpayer pays the price—ei- 
ther in higher prices or higher taxes. 

I share the President’s concern for the 
average family, and I, too, draw a line 
against increased spending. I ask myself, 
which does this average family want, is 
it the new strategic bomber or is it better 
sewers? Is it an ABM, or is it better 
medical facilities for our veterans and 
better cities in which to live? 

To me, the answer is clear. The people 
of this country oppose wasteful defense 
spending. They want reductions in Fed- 
eral spending, and the ABM is an ex- 
ample of where these cuts must take 
place. 

Today, we have seen in a dramatic 
way how decisions on military spending 
involve choices over our Nation’s pri- 
orities. 

I will make that choice for an America 
that is economically strong and a Nation 
that invests in the future of its people. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time. I understand the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE) has a 
matter. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a privileged matter that 
will take only a minute and which is 
going to be announced? I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate temporarily lay 
aside the pending matter until we take 
action on the privileged matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator state the parliamentary inquiry? 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I may 
inform the Senator that I am going to 
handle it. It will take only 1 minute. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 1708) to amend 
title I of the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 897), 
and for other purposes, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 3637) to 
amend section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 with respect to equal- 
time requirements for candidates for 
public office, and for other purposes, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate; that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill, asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon and that Mr. STAGGERS, 
Mr. MacpowaLD of Massachusetts, Mr. 
VAN DEERLIN, Mr. SPRINGER, and Mr. 
Ввоүнпі of North Carolina were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bil (H.R. 
14956) to extend for 3 years the pe- 
riod during which certain dyeing and 
tanning materials may be imported free 
of duty. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 18619) to 
establish the offices of Delegate from the 
District of Columbia to the Senate and 
Delegate to the House of Representatives, 
to amend the District of Columbia Elec- 
tion Act, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H.R. 17711) to amend 
the District of Columbia Cooperative 
Association Act, and for other purposes, 
&nd it was signed by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. бсотт). 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 18619) to establish the 
office of Delegate from the District of 
Columbia to the Senate and Delegate to 
the House of Representatives, to amend 
the District of Columbia Election Act, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO 
EQUAL-TIME REQUIREMENTS FOR 
CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 3637. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3637) to amend section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 with respect to 
equal-time requirements for candidates 
for public office, and for other purposes, 
which was to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause, and insert: 

That (a) the first sentence of section 315 
(a) of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 
U.S.C. 315(a)) is amended by inserting be- 
fore the colon the following: “, except that 
the foregoing requirement shall not apply to 
the use of a broadcasting station by a legally 
qualified candidate for the office of Presi- 
dent or Vice President of the United States 
in a genera) election”. 

(b) Section 315(b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) The charges made for the use of any 
broadcasting station by any person who is a 
legally qualified candidate for any public 
office shall not exceed the lowest unit charge 
of the station for the same amount of time in 
the same time period.” 

Sec. 2. Section 315 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 is further amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (c) as subsection (f) and 
by inserting immediately before such sub- 
section the following new subsections: 

"(c)(1) For purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘major elective office’ means the 
office of President, United States Senator or 
Representative, or Governor or Lieutenant 
Governor of a State. 

“(2) (А) No legally qualified candidate in 
an election (other than a primary election) 
for a major elective office may spend for the 
use of broadcasting stations on behalf of his 
candidacy in such election a total amount in 
excess of — 

“(i) 7 cents multiplied by the number of 
votes cast for all legally qualified candidates 
for such office in the last preceding general 
election for such office; or 

"(11) $20,000, if greater than the amount 
determined under clause (i) (or if clause 
(1) is inapplicable) . 

“(B) In the case of a candidate for United 
States Senator in a State in which the total 
number of votes cast for all legally qualified 
candidates for Senator in the last preceding 
election for Senator was less than the great- 
est total number of votes cast for all legally 
qualified candidates in any election (held 
after such preceding senatorial election) for 
a statewide office in such State, the amount 
determined under subparagraph (A) (i) shall 
be 7 cents multiplied by such greatest total 
number of votes for statewide office, 

"(3) No legally qualified candidate in a 
primary election for nomination to a major 
elective office, other than President, may 
spend for the use of broadcasting stations on 
behalf of his candidacy in such election a 
total amount in excess of 50 per centum of 
the amount determined under paragraph (2) 
labem respect to the general election for such 
office. 

"(4) Amounts spent for the use of broad- 
casting stations on behalf of any legally 
qualified candidate for major elective office 
(or for nomination to such office) shall, for 
the purposes of this subsection, be deemed 
to have been spent by such candidate. 
Amounts spent for the use of broadcasting 
stations by or on behalf of any legally quali- 
fied candidate for the office of Vice President 
of the United States shall, for the purposes 
of this subsection, be deemed to have been 
spent by the candidate for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States with whom he is 
running. 

"(5) No station licensee may make any 
charge for the use of such station by or on 
behalf of any candidate for major elective 
office (or for nomination to such office) un- 
less such candidate, or & person specifically 
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authorized by such candidate in writing to 
do so, certifies to such licensee in writing 
that the payment of such charge will not 
violate paragraph (2) or (3), whichever is 
applicable. 

“(d) If the Commission determines that— 

“(1) a State by law— 

“(A) has provided that a primary or other 
election for any office of such State (other 
than Governor or Lieutenant Governor) or 
of a political subdivision thereof is subject 
to this subsection, and 

“(B) has specified a limitation upon total 
expenditures for the use of broadcasting sta- 
tions on behalf of the candidacy of each 
legally qualified candidate in such election, 
and 


“(2) the amount of such limitation does 
not exceed the amount which would be de- 
termined for such election under subsection 
(c) had such election been an election for 
a major elective office, or nomination thereto, 
then no station licensee may make any charge 
for the use of such station by or on behalf 
of any legally qualified candidate in such 
election unless such candidate, or a person 
specifically authorized by such candidate in 
writing to do so, certifies to such licensee 
in writing that the payment of such charge 
will not violate such limitation upon total 
expenditures. 

“(e) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘broadcasting station’ includes a com- 
munity antenna television system, and the 
terms ‘licensee’ and ‘station licensee’ when 
used with respect to a community antenna 
television system, mean the operator of such 
system.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on January 1, 1971. 


Amend the title so as to read: “An 
Act to revise the provisions of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 which relate to 
political broadcasting." 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House and request a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
the Chair be authorized to appoint con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MacNv- 
SON, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. SCOTT, 
and Mr. BAKER conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I merely 
want to announce that there will be a 
conference at 4:15 o'clock this afternoon. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1971 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehi- 
cles, and other weapons, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength of the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, assum- 
ing that all time has been yielded back, 
what is the parliamentary situation? 
What is the pending question? And if all 
time has been yielded back, will we come 
to a vote immediately? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question before the Senate is on 
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agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa (Mr. HucHES), amend- 
ment No. 829, to amendment 819, the 
Cooper-Hart amendment. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. And this will be a direct 
vote on the amendment—yes or no? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment having been yielded 
back, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa to 
the Cooper-Hart amendment. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk called the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. On this 
vote I have a live pair with the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. McCartuy). If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
"yea." If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote "nay." I therefore, withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lona), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mc- 
CarTHy), and the Senator from Mary- 
ec (Mr. Typrncs) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Muwnpt) is absent because of illness, and, 
if present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 62, as follows: 

[No. 255 Leg.] 
YEAS—33 


Bayh 
Brooke 
Case 


Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Holland 
Hollings 
Hruska 


Ellender 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED—1 
Byrd of West Virginia, against. 
NOT VOTING—4 


Long Mundt Tydings 


McCarthy 

So Mr. Носнеѕ’ amendment (No. 829) 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield 15 
minutes to the Senator from Missouri. 


THE SAFEGUARD SYSTEM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, last 
year the issue of the deployment of the 
Safeguard anti-ballistic- missile system 
resulted in one of the longest and most 
far-reaching debates in the history of 
the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we cannot hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senate please be in order? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair enforce the 
rules of the Senate, and, under the rules, 
in order to assure order in the Senate, 
that the Chair clear the floor of aides to 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri will suspend. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may I 
inquire what the request is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest of the Senator from West Virginia 
is that the Chair enforce the rules and 
order the Sergeant at Arms to clear the 
Chamber of all unauthorized personnel. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, & parli- 
amentary inauiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thought the rules of 
the Senate provide that a Senator may 
have an aide on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
rules, aides are not prohibited on the 
floor, but the Chair, in its discretion, has 
the right to order from the floor unau- 
thorized personnel, for the maintenance 
of order. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have & 
member of my staff remain on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I make the 
same request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I make the 
same request. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
а parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. When the Chair 
permits attachés to remain in the Cham- 
ber at the request of their Senator, are 
not those attachés obligated to be seated 
on a small chair beside the Senator? I do 
object to their standing up anywhere in 
this Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator object to the specific request of 
the Senator from New Jersey that his 
aide be permitted to remain in the 
Chamber and to be seated on the couch 
in the rear of the Chamber? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I have no objec- 
tion to that, of course. That is where they 
should be seated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I make the same request. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a member of 
my staff, Mr. William Miller, be permit- 
ted to remain in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I make the 
same request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I make 
the same request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
make the same request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
make the same request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Without objection, it is so ordered also 
as to the Senator from Oregon, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, the Senator 
from Michigan, the Senator from Ne- 
braska, and the Senator from California. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think the Senate is making a spectacle 
of itself, After all, Senators are here to 
look after their own business. There are 
occasions when an aide is needed, but 
the way it is going now, it looks as 
though every Senator, with a few excep- 
tions, is standing up and asking whether 
he can have his aide on the floor. There 
just is not room enough. We have to 
hear one another. I would hope that all 
Senators except those with real reasons, 
such as the distinguished Senator from 
Maine, for example, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky and 
others, would keep that fact in mind. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I make a 
similar request, for a short time, any- 


way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
consumed by the recent discussion be- 
tween the Chair and the distinguished 
Member of this body not be taken out of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair now recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Missouri for 15 minutes, the 
time to be charged to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. During the debate 
on Safeguard—which constituted. per- 
haps the most thorough review ever 
made by the Congress of a military 
weapons system—many technical issues 
were raised with respect to the actual 
operation of the Safeguard system as 
designed, the extent of the threat, and 
how the system would handle such a 
threat. 

The Senate even went into closed ses- 
sion in order to discuss the classified sta- 
tistics on which the Pentagon had based 
its case in support of deployment of 
Safeguard. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senate is not in order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) . The Senate will be in order. 
The Chair observes that the Senators 
themselves are causing more noise than 
the attachés. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. I thank the Chair. 

Many Senators, plus a number of emi- 
nent scientists and engineers, were not 
satisfied that the technical operations of 
this ABM system had been adequately 
researched to warrant authorization of 
deployment at that time; and therefore 
recommended continued research and 
deployment on the various components 
before placing them in the field. 

As we all know, last year 50 Senators 
supported this position; and this year, 
there are many of us who are still quite 
skeptical of the effectiveness and relia- 
bility as well as the “high cost," of this 
weapons system. Facts brought to light 
in the intervening year have made it even 
clearer than before that more intensive 
research and development should be un- 
dertaken before proceeding with deplay- 
ment of the entire system. 

I wil not take time now to reiterate 
the many technical arguments which 
have developed in recent months during 
hearings and in debate on the floor, but 
would point out one particularly inter- 
esting development; namely, that the 
concern of many Senators last year with 
respect to the vulnerability of the MSR 
radar has been borne out by the fact the 
Defense Department is now actively 
studying the possible deployment of & 
number of smaller, less expensive radars 
in the Minuteman fields, This is exactly 
what a number of prominent scientists, 
including Dr. Panofsky, recommended 
last year. 

It is also interesting to note, in con- 
trast with last year's presentation, the 
Defense Department is now strongly em- 
phasizing research and development on a 
number of alternative systems, such as 
ULMS—Undersea  Longrange Missile 
System—hard-rock silos and mobile 
Minutemen. 

As Senators will remember, last year 
the Defense Department supported de- 
ployment at the two phase I sites— 
Malmstrom and Grand Forks—because 
“such deployment was necessary to pro- 
vide for early shakedown of the in- 
tegrated operational components.” 

Although the Defense Department lists 
what they term “significant Safeguard 
research and development milestones” 
since May 1969, in support of further de- 
ployment of Safeguard this year, in my 
opinion there are still many questions 
left unanswered, as well as Many new 
ones raised, as to the operation of this 
highly complex system. 

As an example, how much do we really 
know about the effect of nuclear explo- 
sions on the operation of either the Safe- 
guard defensive missiles or the firing of 
the offensive Minuteman? And has de- 
velopment of the software—the com- 
puter—of this system advanced to the 
stage that we can be confident of the 
“effective linkage" of the major com- 
ponents? 

Because of these and other lingering 
questions, I believe that Senators Hart 
and Cooper are prudent in recommend- 
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ing that funds for Safeguard be limited which the Senate has recently appropri- 


to those requested for the two sites au- 
thorized last year. It would seem far 
better to try to work out the “bugs” in 
the system at two sites, than to prolifer- 
ate a possible ineffective or outmoded 
system to other Minuteman fields, and 
this especially because the ultimate cost 
of the complete system only this week 
was estimated by one of our foremost 
scientists, Dr. Herbert York, former Di- 
rector, Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing, to be between $50 and $100 billion. 

In addition, it is well known that when 
the "area" defense system was the pri- 
mary reason for this ABM, there was 
"a major uproar from such cities as 
Boston, Chicago, and Seattle, after they 
found it was planned to place ABM units 
close to those towns. 

Not only because of the possibility of a 
slight error in functioning, therefore, 
which could mean the certain destruction 
of Kansas City—possibly even St. Louis— 
аз well as the other smaller towns which 
lie between those two cities, but also be- 
cause no one yet has analyzed accurately 
the tremendous increase in lethal effect 
from the dust which would be thrown 
into the atmosphere from either a suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful explosion on the 
ground, I would hope that further con- 
sideration be given to putting ABM units 
so close to a great city until the possibil- 
ity of such lethal effects could be more 
carefully examined. 

I might say, in passing, that we know 
how they felt around Boston, Chicago, 
and Seattle. I assume they feel the same 
way around the large cities in my State, 
and not only because of the possibility of 
@ slight error in functioning. 

One bomb only was dropped on Hiro- 
shima, and one bomb only on Nagasaki; 
and the incredible destruction which re- 
sulted, as so well illustrated in a recent 
issue of Life magazine, would be nothing 
as compared to what could happen in 
case there was a full “nuclear exchange” 
of offensive and defensive nuclear explo- 
sions but a few miles away from one of 
our major cities. 

Testing has already resulted in con- 
templated changes in Safeguard as orig- 
inally proposed; and I am convinced 
that if failure at the strategic arms 
limitation talks makes it necessary to 
deploy an extensive ABM, further re- 
search and development—both at Grand 
Forks and Malmstrom and in advanced 
ABM programs—would result in an ef- 
fective defense of our deterrent which 
would have only “slight resemblance” to 
the Safeguard ABM as we now know it. 

In addition to limiting deployment to 
Malmstron and Grand Forks at this 
time, and thereby prohibiting the author- 
ization for construction of an entire sys- 
tem which many of us do not believe is 
the right design for the job, this Hart- 
Cooper amendment will also result in a 
saving of $322.2 million. In view of recent 
chiding by the administration of Con- 
gress for appropriating more for certain 
domestic programs than was requested, it 
should be noted that this $322 million re- 
duction in Defense spending alone would 
offset approximately 80 percent of the 
amount over the President's request 


ated for education. 

Surely the Senate should have a role 
in the determination of spending priori- 
ties for the Nation; and it is just such a 
role which I believe the Senate can play 
in seeking this reasonable limitation on 
ABM expenditures—particularly at a 
time when so many vital domestic pro- 
grams are forced to "limp along" or be- 
come stagnant for lack of sufficient 
funds. 

It is my fervent hope, however, that 
negotiations now being conducted with 
respect to a Strategic Arms Limitation 
Agreement between the United States 
and the Soviet Union will eliminate any 
requirement for an ABM system. 

These SALT negotiations are probably 
the most important talks ever entered 
into by the United States, as they can 
hold the key to the end of the arms race 
between two powerful nuclear giants. 
'Thus, because the outcome of these talks 
is so vital to the future security of the 
world, the situation with respect to said 
talks is more delicate than at the time of 
the ABM debate last year, I believe it im- 
portant the Senate weigh carefully its 
role in the negotiations as it pertains to 
this vote. 

The administration has argued, and 
vigorously, that the Safeguard ABM pro- 
gram as requested by the President is es- 
sential as a so-called "bargaining chip" 
at the SALT negotiations. It is difficult 
for me personally, however, to under- 
stand why this system, which, as now 
designed, the Soviets know they could 
easily overwhelm, could be such a strong 
bargaining chip in reaching an agree- 
ment on arms limitations. 

If the Safeguard ABM is, in fact, such 
a bargaining chip, has not that chip al- 
ready been weakened by the action of 
those on the Armed Services Committee 
who voted to deny funds for the area de- 
fense concept? 

Would not the prospect of àn area de- 
fense, which could develop into a thick 
System, and thus weaken the retaliatory 
capability of the Soviet Union, be more of 
& threat than defense of our deterrent 
capability? 

Is not the threat of a more tech- 
nologically advanced ABM system, which 
could result from continued R. & D., 
more of a bargaining chip than the threat 
of deployment of a system which has only 
a marginal period of value against con- 
tinued Soviet deployment of such weap- 
onry with the purported performance of 
the SS-9? 

Finally, is it not actually the tech- 
nological capability and expansive nu- 
clear arsenal on both sides which brought 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
to the negotiating table in effort to limit 
what they both now realize is not only 
an expensive arms race, but also one 
which holds the seed for the insane de- 
struction of mankind. 

In my opinion, therefore, the ABM bar- 
gaining chip theory has little validity 
so far as a threat to the Soviet Union is 
concerned; however, at this juncture, it 
would appear to matter little what one 
Senator believes or for that matter even 
what the Soviet negotiators believe. The 
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crucial determinant is what our own 
negotiators believe and in turn what the 
latter think the Soviets believe. 

In other words, if the U.S. negotiators 
believe the ABM is a bargaining chip 
and, in constant discussion with his ne- 
gotiators, the President has emphasized 
it as such, then the Senate is in a diffi- 
cult position indeed to deny all funds 
for any ABM deployment this year. 

With that premise, I believe the Sen- 
&tor from Michigan and the Senator 
from Kentucky have, in the presentation 
of their amendment, taken a truly re- 
sponsible position in striking a reason- 
able balance between authorization of 
funds only for research and development 
and the administration's request for au- 
thorization of nine sites leading toward 
а full 12-site deployment; therefore I 
wil support the Cooper-Hart amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN) 
such time as he may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
feel that it is necessary to approve an- 
other large expansion of the ABM for 
this year. 

Work on the two sites already author- 
ized will continue, and research and de- 
velopment work will go on. 

I am certain that approval of the 
Cooper-Hart amendment will not have 
an adverse affect on the SALT talks now 
being held between the United States and 
Russia at Vienna. 

However, I would not want my vote to 
be misinterpreted by any other nation. 

I wil support any effective means to 
protect the security of the United States, 
including  deterrent and  retaliatory 
weapons to the extent necessary, but ex- 
pansion of ABM installations at this 
time does not seem advisable. 

The world is sick of war and the con- 
stant threats of war. 

That is why I am very hopeful that 
some kind of agreement can be reached 
at the SALT talks with Russia. 

The United States should be prepared 
to meet any other country halfway in any 
serious attempt to prevent future war. 

But if Russia will not agree to a limita- 
tion of nuclear weapons and wants to en- 
gage in an arms race which impoverishes 
both countries, then I will do whatever 
is necessary to insure the survival of 
our own people. 

Let there be no mistake about that. 

Should the SALT talks fail, the United 
States will take no chances on survival. 

Therefore, I urge the Senate to adopt 
the Cooper-Hart amendment, knowing 
full well that this is not a sign of inter- 
nal weakness, but a symbol of strength 
and a sign of confidence in the success of 
the SALT talks. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a member 
of my staff be granted the privilege of 
the floor during the debate on the pend- 
ing bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Mississippi for yield- 
ing to me so that I might address these 
remarks to the Senate and particularly 
to the remarks of the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

I think that the Senator from Mis- 
souri made some points that might bear 
elaboration from the standpoint of the 
perspective that confronts the Senate. 

It ought to be clearly understood— 
and I believe we do understand—that 
the choice of alternatives are not be- 
tween the good and the bad, or between 
war and peace, but rather between the 
best way in which to preserve a basic 
stability such as we can find in a nu- 
clear age and the viability, independence, 
and sovereignty of the United States as 
a great nation. 

Mr. President, we are all concerned 
with this same fundamental question. 
The Senator from Missouri and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee are equally con- 
cerned about it. I believe that is the real 
basis for the debate in the U.S. Senate 
at this time. 

The question is how to accomplish 
this. As with other important, prolonged, 
and complex subjects, we often lose sight 
of the fact that we are really talking 
about the technique rather than the ob- 
jective. 

The question is how do we preserve 
that tenuous stability, that illusive peace 
that we have been able to gain for Amer- 
ica since the advent of the nuclear age 
and since we first gained the ability to 
incinerate ourselves. 

There are many—including some of 
those who oppose the ABM, I believe— 
who continue to believe that the policy of 
defense of the United States ought to be 
based on the offensive hostage theory. I 
mean this in no way to be derogatory. But 
they are in effect extending the doctrine 
of the ICBM mentality—that is that the 
United States can preserve peace, main- 
tain its own independence and viability 
only by building bigger and a greater 
number of thermonuclear tipped ICBM’s 
and pointing them at Moscow or Peking 
or some place else and, in effect, holding 
100 million Russian citizens hostage to 
the American nuclear capability. At the 
same time Russia holds about 100 million 
Americans hostage to their nuclear capa- 
bility. 

This is an era of mutual terror. Frank- 
ly, I am tired of being a nuclear hostage. 

I have an idea that my counterpart, 
whoever he may be, in Russia—if I have 
one—is tired of being hostage, too. 

I have an idea that in this day and age 
when we are blessed—or cursed, depend- 
ing on the viewpoint we take— by the ad- 
vances of science and technology, man- 
kind demands that we find something 
better than a foreign policy dominated 
by a hostage mentality which is just as 
barbaric and as outrageous as the hos- 
tage mentality that prevailed in the mid- 
dle centuries after the time of Christ. 

If we have the courage to discard the 
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ICBM mentality and the idea of building 
bigger and more accurate weapons and 
pointing them at Moscow then we can 
find something new and better. That is 
the ABM—and thus the choice between 
the old and the new. 

I believe that the courage and the 
morality of our great Nation, the United 
States of America, dictates nothing else 
than that we proceed on a foreign policy 
of something other than our ability to 
incinerate the Russians or the Chinese— 
and later, the French, the Colombians, 
the Africans, the Indians, or the Israelis. 

I believe that the time has come when 
we owe an obligation to ourselves and to 
mankind to cast aside the theory that 
we are better because the ability of the 
United States is greater and the United 
States can burn up another nation quick- 
er than it can burn us up. 

That is exactly what we have been 
doing since World War II. That is ex- 
actly what the Russians have been doing. 
The Chinese will be doing it shortly. 

I am tired of sitting around and won- 
dering whether my children and my 
grandchildren yet unborn will have a 
chance to eke out an existence under this 
sort of philosophy. 

We ought to turn to something else. 
And there is something else. The ABM; 
an active defense system instead of hos- 
tile retaliation. 

Talk about a bargaining chip, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri indicates that it was 
not a bargaining chip—the ABM. I do 
not know. However, I am afraid it is. I 
hope it is not. 

We ought to try to make it possible for 
the survival of nations to depend on de- 
fense instead of offensive. retaliatory 
capability. 

Visualize the principle of the military 
might of Russia and the United States 
being based upon a defensive complex. 
The ABM system as presently conceived 
and designed—or any that I have ever 
heard of—does not have the ability to 
enter or injure the Russian airspace or a 
single Russian city. 

It has a range that is measured in 
hundreds of miles and not thousands of 
miles. 

It is technologically impossible for the 
ABM system to constitute a threat to the 
Russian nation or its people. 

I do not care how many ABM’s the 
Russians build or how effective they are. 
I do not care how many ABM’s we build 
or how effective they are. If we are both 
dedicated to peace and not concerned 
with the invasion of the other man’s air 
space or his effort to survive as a sov- 
ereign nation, then it seems to me that 
we can verify that concern for peace very 
adequately and very genuinely by saying, 
“Friends, we will step away from this 
posture of offensive mentality or threat 
and take up instead the strategic de- 
fense of our country.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, that is 
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what the ABM is all about. It may not 
work, but who knows how it will work? 

The Senator from Missouri and I do 
not know. No one is really sure now 
either the ABM system or the ICBM 
would work after the first strike because 
the ionization of the atmosphere may be 
such that the guidance system or even 
the structural integrity of the nuclear de- 
vice itself would be rendered impotent 
or ineffective. 

Bear in mind, too, that the Senator 
from Missouri pointed out that the dan- 
ger of a ground explosion on the ABM 
site is an argument against it. I wonder 
about the effect of a ground explosion 
of an incoming ICBM on St. Louis or 
Kansas City. I wonder about the effect 
of that nuclear explosion. 

It is a question of whether we have 
the guts and the courage to lead the 
way from an offensive ICBM mentality 
into a brand new era. 

Mr. President, the first time the Rus- 
sian nation and its government offered 
to talk about disarmament was 3 days 
after the Senate authorized the first 
Sentinel system. The ABM has been the 
only matter the SALT talks have been 
genuinely concerned about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
these matters are not coincidental. They 
verify the fact that the whole world 
is looking toward America and other 
great powers to find something better 
than a mutual hostage theory. 

Building more Poseidons or Minute- 
man missiles because they are cheaper 
and pointing them at Moscow is another 
way to expand the hostage theory. The 
only way to stop the arms spiral is to 
develop defensive weaponry. We can do 
it and we should hope the world will, 
too. 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, within 
these 24 hours, we are seeing three events 
which, I believe, describe very well the 
priorities of this administration. 

Yesterday, President Nixon vetoed a 
housing bill and an education bill. He 
said the bills were too expensive and 
they would promote inflation. 

Yesterday, too, the House Ways and 
Means Committee reported out a foreign. 
trade bill. Included in the bill was the 
President’s own DISC. proposal, a gi- 
gantic program of tax relief for large 
corporations. If this proposal ever got 
into full operation it would turn back 
more than $550 million a year to 125 
large corporations. 

Finally, today, we have the Senate 
vote on the ABM. This is a weapon sys- 
tem which many careful observers doubt 
will work at all. Yet, we are being asked 
to spend billions of dollars for its con- 
struction. 

Let us understand this. 
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The President says we can afford bil- 
lions for a weapon system which may not 
work. 

The President says we can afford to 
give 125 large corporations a $550 mil- 
lion tax break. 

But the President says we cannot af- 
ford to spend an extra $1 billion for 
housing and education. 

What possible priorities can the Pres- 
ident have in mind? 

The President says we must hold down 
spending to fight inflation. 

Last week the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers issued its first infla- 
tion alert. Can anyone remember what 
it said? I doubt it. It was issued in such 
a soft voice that it was hardly heard. 

On Friday, the Labor Department an- 
nounced that national unemployment 
was up 5 percent. It must now be clear 
to everybody that if we are still suffering 
from inflation, it is not the inflation of 
excess demand. 

The President should lay down wage 
and price guidelines. And he should point 
the spotlight of public attention on those 
who transgress them. Then we could 
more effectively deal with the problems 
of high interest rates and high unem- 
ployment which are affecting so many of 
our citizens. 

But such a vigorous policy may be too 
much to hope for from this administra- 
tion. 

The President wil not risk his own 
prestige to set down guidelines to halt 
inflation. 

The President wil not move against 
tax favoritism to large corporations to 
halt inflation. 

The President will not reconsider ex- 
cessive spending on ABM to halt infla- 
tion. 

The only way the President sees to stop 
inflation is to cut money for housing and 
hospitals and schools. 

In the President's fight against infla- 
tion, the workingman is the foot soldier. 
The rich man hardly knows a war is go- 
ing on. 

Mr. President, I speak today on behalf 
of the pending amendment to limit de- 
ployment of the Safeguard ABM to only 
those two sites authorized last year, after 
previously supporting the Hughes 
amendment to limit expenditures to re- 
search and development only. 

I have long expressed my doubts as to 
the value of an ABM. I am convinced 
that it would be a tragic mistake if we 
fail this year to halt the forward momen- 
tum of the Safeguard anti-ballistic- 
missile system—a system whose purpose, 
need and workability have yet to be dem- 
onstrated. 

Last year, Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird told the American people: 

So to those who are concerned about 
whether the Safeguard system will work, I 
would say let us deploy phase I and find out. 
Only in this way can we be sure to uncover 
all of the operating problems that are bound 
to arise when a major weapon system is first 
deployed. ... 


Yet, before construction had actually 
begun on either of the two prototype 
Safeguard bases, the Secretary of De- 
fense requested an additional six sites— 
this well before any resolution of the 
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technical difficulties plaguing the Safe- 
guard system. 

Let us realize that these technical 
problems are immense. For example, the 
Spartan missiles at each Minuteman site 
are controlled by a single, large, highly 
vulnerable, radar—the MSR. Only one 
of the hundreds of incoming warheads 
has to penetrate the antimissile defense 
in order to destroy the MSR and in- 
capacitate the entire Safeguard system. 
Whereas, the Soviet Union presently can- 
not destroy hardened Minuteman silos 
with their SS-11, that very same SS-11 
is fully capable of destroying the ABM 
radar. 

Additionally, reasonable doubts exist 
as to the workability of Safeguard’s com- 
plex computer apparatus and as to Safe- 
guard’s ability to function in the face of 
the degrading effect of nuclear bursts. 
So many objections have been raised that 
I believe prudence dictates that we not 
consider authorization of further deploy- 
ment until current technical problems 
are resolved. 

During the past few years we have 
spent many billions of dollars procuring 
weapon systems which were not first 
properly tested. Confronted by pressing 
domestic needs, we cannot afford such a 
policy in this instance. 

My fellow Oklahomans remember well 
the installations constructed in the 
southwest section of our State for the 
Atlas missile. Barely completed and dedi- 
cated, they were abandoned. They are 
now for the most part empty—waiting 
for the ingenuity of man to devise other 
uses for these multimillion-dollar holes 
in the ground. 

Recognizing this, the Fitzhugh com- 
mittee report released last week recom- 
mended a "fly before you buy” policy. I 
think most Americans would agree with 
that policy, and I see no reason to ex- 
empt Safeguard from that standard. 

Yet, even if the ABM is in the future 
proven to be technically sound, we still 
must ask whether or not deployment will 
augment our national security. Too often, 
we have invested large sums of money in 
military armaments which have added 
not one iota to the defense and security 
of our country. We must determine 
whether or not Safeguard is the most ef- 
fective, efficient, and prudent means of 
defending Minuteman. I think it is not. 

Testimony given before the Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees indicates that Safeguard could be 
overwhelmed by penetration devices 
such as decoys, chaff, balloons, or even 
MIRV’s which the Soviet Union now 
possesses and which the Chinese Com- 
munists will eventually develop. As Prof. 
W. K. H. Panofsky stated on April 13, 
1970: 

Even if Safeguard functions perfectly it 
offers significant protection only over a very 
narrow band of threats; if the threat con- 
tinues to grow as rapidly as it is at present, 
Safeguard is obsolete before deployed; if the 
threat levels off Safeguard is not needed. 


The administration’s own witnesses 
noted the likelihood that the Safeguard 
system would be ineffectual against in- 
creased Soviet threats. Chief of research 
and development for the Pentagon, Lt. 
Gen. A. W. Betts said: 
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The reason that we have a considerable 


increase this year (in research funds) is that 
а decision has been made that we should pro- 
tect our options for the future possibility 
that the Soviet threat to Minuteman will 
continue to advance beyond that which 
could be handled by the Safeguard system. 


Dr. Panofsky later added: 

If one combines this fact (the narrow pro- 
tection offered by Safeguard) with the likeli- 
hood of catastrophic failure of the single ra- 
dar and computer controlling the system, 
and the fact that a less failure prone and 
more effective system to defend Minuteman 
can be produced in the same time scale for 
less money, Safeguard looks like a very poor 
use of the shrinking defense dollar indeed. 


I feel that there are more effective, 
less costly, more prudent means of de- 
fending our deterrent. These options in- 
clude: 

Increased emphasis on the power of 
our seaborne retaliatory capability; 

ростэ hardening of Minuteman 


mend the duum mobile; and 
on of potential threats 
SALT agreement. Б 

More significant than either technical 
considerations or the cost effectiveness 
of Safeguard as an alternative system is 
the incalculable damage which results 
from the vicious arms race spurred by 
the ABM and engaged in by the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

American survival in the nuclear age 
is predicated on the theory of mutual de- 
lerrence, Simply stated, mutual deter- 
rence requires that each country have 
the capability to inflict unacceptable 
damage on the other even after having 
been subjected to attack. So long as the 
Russians know that America has the 
ability to absorb an attack and still de- 
Stroy Soviet society, the Soviet Union 
will be deterred from attacking. 

But, if either country can withstand 
or destroy the retaliatory power of the 
other, then that country is not deterred 
from launching a first strike. Deterrence 
is no longer mutual. 

When the Russians first deployed the 
ABM around Moscow, the United States 
feared that they might develop the capa- 
bility to withstand our retaliatory force. 
We built MIRV's capable of penetrating 
their ABM. The Russians then feared 
that the United States might achieve the 
capablity to destroy the Soviet Union's 
retaliatory force; the Russians increased 
their offensive force, particularly the 
SS-9 and SS-11 missiles. We then began 
to construct our own ABM and so forth 
and so forth. 

The preceding is tortuous in analysis, 
if only because it describes the vicious 
circle which results in a higher overall 
level of armaments with neither side 
making a relative gain. After the expend- 
iture of billions of dollars for nuclear 
overkill, neither we nor the Russians 
have increased our security in relation 
to the other. In fact, with the tremen- 
dous increase in the number and avail- 
ability of nuclear weapons, both coun- 
tries find themselves less secure now 
than they were before the ABM-inspired 
arms spiral. 

Some assert that, since the ABM is 
merely defensive, it will not fuel the 
arms race. However, it is clear that the 
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administration intends a system of area 
defense the outcome of which could be 
another round of the arms race, and 
increasing insecurity and instability for 
all mankind. 

Currently, we are engaged in what is 
probably the most delicate, but also po- 
tentialNy the most significant negotia- 
tions in history. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that the future of our civili- 
zation may be at stake in the success 
or failure of the strategic arms limita- 
tion talks now proceeding in Vienna. 

It has been claimed that the President 
needs the ABM as a bargaining chip at 
SALT in order to negotiate from a posi- 
tion of strength. I disagree with that 
claim. 

First, we already have a more than 
adequate bargaining position. We have 
the sufficiency of which President Nixon 
has spoken. Our retaliatory capability 
rests not just with our 1,200 Minuteman 
missiles but also with 550 SAC bombers 
and 41 Polaris submarines, for example. 
In order for the Russians effectively to 
neutralize our deterrent—that is, in or- 
der for them to attack us and escape their 
own destruction—they would have to 
simultaneously and totally destroy these 
three weapon systems—an impossibility. 
Our submarines are presently invulnera- 
ble, our strategic bombers are airborne 
now and at a moment’s notice, and 
enough Minuteman missiles are assured 
of survival so as to devastate the Soviet 
Union. 

Second, the Cooper-Hart amendment 
would not remove from the President the 
bargaining chip it is claimed he must 
have. All Safeguard research and devel- 
opment, as well as phase I deployment, 
would continue under this amendment. 
Phase I, alone, gives the United States 
an ABM system far stronger than the 
Russian’s ABM. Thus, the Cooper-Hart 
amendment would allow the President 
to maintain a bargaining chip, while at 
the same time we in the Senate take a 
first important step toward ending the 
armaments race. 

Finally, I must question the notion 
that we can achieve agreement only by 
bargaining always from a position of 
extra strength. Our inability to sell the 
Baruch ‘plan in 1947, when we were the 
only nuclear power, is a case in point. 
Only after Russia achieved nuclear suf- 
ficiency was she willing to sign agree- 
ments such as the test ban and nuclear 
proliferation: treaties. 

Our strength is relative to Russia’s 
weakness. It is clear that the Soviet 
Union—no more than the United States 
would—is not going to lock itself into an 
inferior nuclear position so long as it has 
the capability to achieve or exceed parity 
at some future date. To imagine that 
we can negotiate a treaty which leaves 
either side in а position of weakness is 
wishful thinking, inconsistent with our 
own theory of nuclear deterrence. 

Mr. President, many of us have been 
working over the past years to reorient 
America's priorities. Last year, the Con- 
gress passed incréased appropriations 
for health, education, and employment 
which President Nixon promptly vetoed 
as inflationary, This year the Congress 
approved increased funds for needed 
hospital construction; education and 
housing which the President also vetoed 
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as inflationary. In both instances, the 
President moved under the name of 
inflationay constraints, to frustrate 
the efforts of the Congress to meet the 
peoples’ basic needs, 

At the same time, the President calls 
increased money for health and educa- 
tion inflationary, why does he not also 
point to the billions to be spent for the 
ABM system as inflationary? I believe the 
Congress must continue to take the steps 
necessary for the establishment of new 
priorities, and the limitation of the ABM 
is a big step in this direction. 

Let us make this clear—the choice 
today is not a choice between our se- 
curity. and our domestic needs. The 
choice is between those weapons which 
are unproyen and may even be detri- 
mental to national security, and those 
which truly add to our defense. 

It is equally clear that Safeguard is 
presently technologically unproved; that 
Safeguard is not the best alternative for 
the defense of our deterrent; that Safe- 
guard may escalate the arms race; that 
Safeguard does not enhance the possibil- 
ities for a SALT agreement; and that 
Safeguard presents yet another obstacle 
to the establishment of new priorities at 
home. For these reasons, I urge the Sen- 
ate to halt the forward momentum of the 
arms race by rejecting construction of 
additional Safeguard sites. I hope the 
Cooper-Hart amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I shall vote 
for the Cooper-Hart amendment. 

I believe the ABM, whether it be Pres- 
ident Johnson’s Sentinel or President 
Nixon's Safeguard, to be a. costly, un- 
necessary; unworkable, and possibly.dan- 
gerous mistake. Because of this belief I 
have found it necessary to vote against 
the ABM under both Presidents, a Demo- 
crat and a Republican; 

Last year, however, phase I of the ABM 
was authorized for two sites. Although 
it barely passed in a 50—50 tie, I am will- 
ing to let that decision stand mainly 
because limited deployment of phase I 
will allow us to see if even this relatively 
simple phase of the ABM will work. 

Leaving aside all the strategic and po- 
litical arguments against the Safeguard, 
there are profound doubts about whether 
the Safeguard can ever work. But today, 
a year later we know nothing more about 
the workability of even phase I. No equip- 
mení is in place, no parts of the system 
are in place, no missiles or radars have 
even been produced, and its operational 
capability is-stiH under study. None of 
the research and development has im- 
proved the case for the ABM. In fact, 
research has exposed even greater weak- 
nesses in the vulnerable radar and the 
complicated computer systems than were 
previously admitted. 

Rather than spending more to expand 
an untested system, we ought to follow 
President Nixon’s newly announced 
weapons procurement policy of “Пу be- 
fore you buy." 

The $332 million this amendment 
would save is particularly poignant on 
the day after President Nixon vetoed the 
education and housing appropriation 
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bills. No better case for reordering our 
national priorities could be made than 
to compare the proven need for more 
schools and more housing with the ques- 
tionable, at best, need for stil another 
weapons system. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. PEARSON). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against the Cooper-Hart amend- 
ment. 

When the anti-ballistic-missile system 
was authorized last year, I held serious 
doubts as to its necessity, its reliability, 
the effect of its deployment upon the 
nuclear arms race, and the cost involved. 
Known facts and present circumstances 
indicate, at least to me, that those ob- 
jections were sound. And I continue to 
believe, Mr. President, that had produc- 
tion and deployment of the ABM not 
been authorized, our priorities would be 
in better order, our nationalsecurity just 
as safe, and the arms race would be pro- 
ceeding at a slower pace. 

Nor can one fail to see and to under- 
stand in a most dramatic way that to- 
day we are asked to spend millions more 
for ABM and millions less for education 
and housing. 

But, Mr. President, last year I also op- 
posed the deployment of an ABM System 
because I felt that such a deployment 
would prohibit or inhibit a strategic 
arms limitation agreement. To date, that 
objection has not proved to be accurate. 
The fact is that the SALT talks are un- 
derway and are proceeding in a serious 
and hopeful manner. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I have had 
the opportunity, as have many other 
Senators, of being briefed on the stra- 
tegic arms limitation proposals of the 
United States, and whatever may be the 
outcome of the SALT talks, this adminis- 
tration has made a sincere, honest, and 
good faith proposal of daring proportions 
to achieve a nuclear arms limitation 
agreement and to.provide for a safer and 
saner world. 

The point is, Mr. President, that if one 
doubts the wisdom of the administra- 
tion in proposing first the deployment 
and then the expansion of the ABM, one 
cannot question that, at this time, we 
have finally gathered at the conference 
table seeking to limit strategic arms, and 
there is evidence of a real hope of suc- 
cess. Indeed, opponents of the ABM may, 
I suggest, find their best hope to halt 
the deployment of this questionable and 
costly weapons system in an arms lim- 
itation agreement, rather than by con- 
gressional action. 

Mr. President, considering the might, 
the wealth, and the industrial capacity 
of this Nation, and further considering 
the size, diversity, and power of our 
arms, I have trouble accepting the “‘bar- 
gaining chip" argument. 

The Soviets know that the ABM was 
authorized by only a single vote last year. 
The men in the Kremlin understand how 
close is today's decision. The Russian 
negotiators are well aware that the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee made 
substantial modifications in the Presi- 
dent's proposal. 
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Yet, President Nixon, Ambassador 
Smith, and the other U.S. negotiators 
assert, in the strongest terms, that con- 
gressional approval of the committee 
proposal is needed and is, in fact, essen- 
tial; and that such congressional action 
offers the greatest chance for success 
of the SALT talks. It is against that as- 
sertion by the highest authority that I 
judge the path of my responsibility to be 
a resolution of whatever doubts I have in 
their behalf and to act in support of 
their position. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. CASE). 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, over the past 
several years it has been urged that the 
United States needs an antiballistic- 
missile system for each of the following 
four reasons: 

First. To protect our land-based 
ICBM's—Minutemen—against destruc- 
tion by a growing Russian missile force. 

Second. To protect our strategic 
bombers against Russian submarine- 
launched missiles. 

Third. To protect our cities and people 
against a Chinese ICBM attack. 

Fourth. To protect our cities and peo- 
ple against an accidentally launched bal- 
listic missile. 

It now seems clear that the third and 
fourth objectives have been abandoned. 

Widely circulated news reports have 
stated that the United States has offered 
Russia a "package" in the strategic arms 
limitation talks—SALT—which includes 
a mutual reduction of antiballistic mis- 
siles to zero, in one case, or, in another 


case, mutual limitation of antiballistic 
missiles to the defense of one city in each 
country, presumably Washington and 
Moscow. 

These reports have never been chal- 
lenged so far as I know. Clearly we would 
not be offering the U.S.S.R. a mutual 


abandonment of  antiballistic-missile 
systems or a limitation of such systems 
to the defense of one city in each country 
if we needed them as a defense against 
& Chinese threat or an accidental launch. 

Itis clear that the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee takes the same view. It 
wouid limit the deployment of Safeguard 
to three or four Minutemen bases. Ob- 
viously this would provide no cover for 
most of our population against a Chinese 
missile attack or an accidental launch: 

Moreover, the Safeguard deployment 
recommended by the Armed Services 
Committee is irrelevant to the defense 
of our SAC bombers—second referred to 
objective. There are only a few bomber 
bases within the areas covered by the 
Safeguards whose deployment the com- 
mittee recommends. Furthermore, other 
measures. of defense of our bombers— 
better radar warning, aircraft dispersal, 
and an improved alert status—can be 
and are being put into effect so that an 
ABM defense for this purpose is not 
necessary. 

We are left then with but a single 
justification for the deployment of Safe- 
guard—the defense of our Minutemen 
missiles against a Soviet attack. 

There are those who assert that there 
is ho conceivable need for an ABM de- 
fense of Minuteman. That is not my 
position. 
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It is. certainly conceivable that the 
Russians could build an intercontinental 
missile force directed to the virtual de- 
struction of our land-based ICBM's and 
that an effective. anti-ballistic-missile 
system could in the future be a useful 
defense against such an attack. 

But all the evidence I have been able 
to gather over several years has con- 
vinced me that Safeguard is not an effec- 
tive system and should not be deployed 
in its present form. 

Out of the welter of rhetoric, opinion 
and assertion, I believe that two truths 
have emerged: 

First. That the protection which Safe- 
guard would offer Minuteman is limited 
at best to а very narrow band of threats 
and that if the Soviet missile buildup re- 
turned to its leyel of some time ago, Safe- 
guard would be obsolete before it could 
be deployed. 

Second. That the cost of Safeguard is 
all out ef proportion to any benefits it 
might provide. 

The weight of scientific opinion on the 
ineffectiveness of Safeguard as a defense 
for Minuteman is so overwhelming it has 
become difficult to see how anyone can 
justify its deployment in its present form. 
These are not men who oppose the de- 
fense of Minuteman, They believe a bet- 
ter defense is required and can be pro- 
vided, more cheaply and in time. 

Merely as illustrative of the virtually 
unanimous opposition. in the scientific 
community to the deployment of Safe- 
guard in its present form, I quote the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The protection offered by Safeguard for the 
Minuteman force is negligible. Even 1f Safe- 
guard functions perfectly 1t offers significant 
protection to Minuteman only over a very 
narrow band of threats; if the threat con- 
tinues to grow as rapidly as it is at present, 
Safeguard is obsolete before deployed; if the 
threat levels off, Safeguard is not needed. For 
Safeguard to have any significant effective- 
ness at ail in protection of Minuteman, the 
Soviets would have to 'tailor' their threat to 
correspond to 1t. 

Jerome B. Wiesner, Presidential Science 
Adviser to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. 

Wolfgang K. H. Panofsky, Director, Stan- 
ford.Linear Accelerator. 

Marvin І, Goldberger, Former Chairman, 
Jason Division of IDA, Member, O'Neill panel 
on Safeguard. 

Herbert F. York, Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering for President Eisen- 
hower. 

Herbert Scoville, Jr., Former Deputy Di- 
rector for Research, CIA, and Former Assist- 
ant Director for Science and Technology, 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 


Even from our own Military Establish- 
ment comes highly significant testimony. 

Secretary of Defense Laird at the hear- 
ings before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee on February 20 of this year 
said: 

To be perfectly candid, Mr. Chairman, it 
must be recognized that the threat could 
actually turn out to be considerably larger 
than the Safeguard defense is designed to 
handle. That is one reason we have decided 
to pursue several courses which should lead 
to less expensive options for the solution to 
this problem than expanding Safeguard to 
meet the highest threat level. We have fur- 
ther decided to continue deployment of 
Safeguard because the additional cost needed 
to defend a portion of Minuteman is small 
1f the full area defense 1s bought. 
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In other words, the cost of Safeguard 
to defend a portion of Minuteman is 
not justified unless it is designed to serve 
the other objectives; that is, Chinese de- 
fense and accidental launch, which have 
already been abandoned. 

General Betts, Army Chief of Research 
and Development, testified before the 
House Appropriations Committee on 
April 23 of this year: 

We postulate that if the Soviet chooses 
to put smaller reentry vehicles on its boost- 
ers, he can put more—and that means big 
numbers—and in the process of making them 
smaller, he also makes them so they come 
into the atmosphere much faster and with 
& much smaller radar image. When you get 
to that kind of threat, then the Safeguard 
is not the way to defend. 


Assistant Secretary of the Army R. C. 
Johnson stated at the same hearings: 

It (a defense specifically designed to pro- 
tect the Minuteman) would be less expen- 
sive than Safeguard to defend the Minute- 
man, 


Further, the Army’s testimony before 
the House Appropriations Committee in- 
dicates that to build an ABM specifically 
designed for defense of Minuteman would 
not involve the delays that have been 
claimed. Dr. Gilstein, Army. Director of 
Advanced Ballistic - Missile Defense, 
testified: 

It (a defense specifically designed to pro- 
tect the Minuteman) is in operating condi- 
tion in various facilities. The data processors 
exist. The software for the processors is being 
written. The processes are starting to be 
demonstrated. The technology for much of 
the radars, the phased array antennas, the 
crossfield antenna tubes, modulators, and so 
on, also exist as components. They exist in 
full scale right now and have been demon- 
strated, An integrated radar has not been 
made. 


The matter was summed up by Prof. 
Sidney Drell, deputy director of the 
Stanford University Linear Accelerator 
Center, before the Subcommittee on 
Arms Control of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in June of this year: 

All analyses of which І ат aware make it 
clear that if defense of Minuteman is the 
principal or sole mission of Safeguard, its 
further deployment cannot be justified 
(italics in original). 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is my under- 
standing that the present justification is 
based not on the substantive capacity of 
the system but simply because it is 
alleged that Mr. Sevard Smith and 
others have said that it would be sig- 
nificant in persuading the Russians to 
make an agreement at Vienna. 

We have searched the records, cer- 
tainly in both Houses, and there is no 
evidence I can find that Mr. Smith has 
made any such statement that would 
justify us in believing the Russians will 
be influenced in any substantial way by 
our building more ABM’s. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the chairman, I 
would add only that I have not heard 
such a statement made to me, and there- 
fore, while I cannot say it has not been 
said, І do not know of any evidence of 
it, myself. 

Mr. COOPER: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 
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Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the Senator has 
made a very effective point. In the last 
2 or 3 days it has been rumored that the 
chief negotiator of the United States has 
made some statements about the ABM 
as & bargaining chip. If he has made 
such a statement, I think, in candor, 
someone should come to the Congress 
and tell us in this Chamber today, and 
not let а message be passed around 
by rumor, leaving impressions which may 
be true or untrue. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That was the point 
Imade. 

Mr. CASE. Will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield me 2 more minutes to con- 
tinue this colloquy, in addition to the 
time already yielded? 

Mr. COOPER, Yes, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is the point I 
was seeking to raise. It is just within 
the last few days that it is rumored that 
so-and-so has been informed of the fact 
that Gerard Smith, our chief negotiator, 
said this will give much greater leverage. 

I had the staff of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations look every conceivable 
place where any such testimony has been 
given before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee or the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of either House. They have not 
been able to find anything that could 
reasonably be interpreted to mean that. 
This morning there was an item in the 
paper asserting that he testified thus. 
But we can find no such testimony. 

Of course, coming the last day before 
the vote, as in so many elections, the 
allegations made the last day are sup- 
posed to influence a vote or two, and 
then we find, after the election is over, 
that there is nothing to it. I think that 
is the case here. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I agree with 
both Senators in the positions they 
have taken. I should like to use my 
remaining time to develop that point. It 
has been asserted in some quarters that 
this further deployment is important to 
the success of SALT. Mr. President, if 
that were so, we would take this very se- 
riously, because the very Senators who 
have traditionally opposed ABM are 
those who have traditionally supported 
arms limitation negotiations. This was 
our deep concern last year, when the 
question came up in a somewhat differ- 
ent form, as to whether deployment of 
the ABM might prevent the beginning of 
our SALT talks and their successfully 
getting underway. 

Mr. President, I am absolutely con- 
vinced that there is nothing whatever 
to the argument that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky 
and the Senator from Michigan would 
in any way adversely affect the outcome 
of the SALT talks. I am convinced that 
that is not so. 

There are some who, though they con- 
cede all the weaknesses and wasteful- 
ness which have been charged against 
Safeguard, still argue that its deploy- 
ment should proceed because of its effect 
on SALT. 

They claim that Russia has shown 
more interest in eliminating or limiting 
the antiballistic-missile system than 
she has in any other area of possible 
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arms control. From this it is argued that 
if we voluntarily limit or delay our de- 
ployment of Safeguard we shall be giv- 
ing Russia something she wants without 
exacting anything in return and we will 


not be getting as good a deal at SALT as 
we otherwise might. 

I do not lightly dismiss this argument. 
If the Cooper-Hart amendment or any 
other with similar purpose would in any 
significant way diminish the chances for 
successful arms limitation at Vienna or 
Helsinki, I would certainly oppose it. 
So, I am sure, would every other Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

Having considered the matter as care- 
fully as I can, I am convinced that none 
of the amendments which have been 
proposed would in any way endanger 
SALT. Nor do I believe that the amend- 
ment already accepted by the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate limit- 
ing Safeguard deployment to the defense 
of Minuteman sites would have this 
effect. 

Let us assume that Russia would like 
to prevent us from getting an effective 
antiballistic-missile system. How in the 
world can it be claimed that we are 
giving her what she wants in this regard 
by failing to deploy an ineffective, highly 
costly system such as Safeguard? 

Those of us who oppose deployment 
of Safeguard in its present form all sup- 
port continued research and develop- 
ment in the effort to find an antiballis- 
tic-missile system which will work and 
we support the authorization and ap- 
propriation of funds for this purpose, 

How it can be seriously claimed that 
we are giving Russia anything when we 
decide not to deploy a system that serves 
no purpose but to waste great chunks of 
the taxpayers’ money? 

Moreover, the history of arms limita- 
tion is entirely against the proposition 
that it is necessary to deploy a weapons 
system in order to obtain an agreement 
for its limitation. 

In a brilliant and persuasive paper on 
this point Dr. Adrian S. Fisher, dean of 
Georgetown University Law School and 
until recently Deputy Director of U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
has pointed out that things have worked 
just the opposite way. 

I ask unanimous consent that, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, if it has not 
already been done so by another of my 
colleagues, Dr. Fisher’s paper be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CASE. When President Eisenhower 
negotiated the agreement to keep the 
Antarctic free of weapons of mass de- 
struction he did not first introduce or 
even threaten to introduce such weapons 
into the Antarctic waste. 

When President Kennedy negotiated 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty he had pre- 
ceded this discussion by a voluntary ces- 
sation of atmospheric tests. 

President Johnson succeeded in nego- 
tiating the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty and was not hindered in doing 
so but rather helped by the Pastore reso- 
lution (S. Res. 179), 89th Congress, with 
which we are all so familiar, and which 
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we passed by such an overwhelming vote 
in this body. This resolution made it 
clear in the light of its legislative history 
that the United States had no intention 
of transferring nuclear weapons to any 
country. 

On the other hand, in the world's most 
notable effort to "negotiate from 
strength," the United States failed com- 
pletely. We failed to gain acceptance of 
the Baruch plan at a time when we had 
a monopoly on nuclear weapons for over 
а year and were to maintain that monop- 
oly for 3 years more. The Russian reac- 
tion was not to negotiate on the Baruch 
plan. It was to press on with the de- 
velopment of their own nuclear weapons. 

And the same reaction by the United 
States occurred when Russia launched 
Sputnik and Chairman Khrushchev tried 
negotiation from strength. Our reaction 
was to engage in a buildup of Minute- 
men ICBM's, more than enough to over- 
come any real or imagined missile gap. 

And so it seems clear to me that the 
argument that we must deploy Safeguard 
or endanger the success of SALT fails 
utterly to withstand scrutiny. With it 
falls the last shred of justification for 
Safeguard's deployment. I urge the Sen- 
ate to oppose it. 

EXHIBIT 1 


THE FALLACY OF BARGAINING FROM 
STRENGTH 


(By Adrian Fisher) 


Defeat of Phase II of the Safeguard ABM 
system (and the recision or escrowing of the 
funds already appropriated for Phase I) will 
serve our national interest by keeping open 
an option to negotiate a comprehensive 
agreement in the SALT talks now being con- 
ducted in Vienna. It will preserve this option 
because of the self-evident truth that it is 
more feasible to negotiate an agreement to 
prevent a dangerous build-up of nuclear 
armaments than it is to try to negotiate an 
agreement to dismantle those nuclear weap- 
ons systems once they have been manufac- 
tured and deployed. 

This is the principle on which President 
Eisenhower negotiated the agreement to keep 
the Antarctic free of weapons of mass de- 
struction. This is the principle on which 
President Kennedy negotiated the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty. This is the principle on 
which President Johnson negotiated the 
Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons. This is the principle on which 
President Nixon is now working to negotiate 
& treaty to prevent the emplacement of such 
weapons on the seabed. It is a principle 
which should be followed—not abandoned— 
in the most important Strategic Arms Lim- 
itation Talks in Vienna. 

Adherence to this principle by the defeat 
of Phase II of the Safeguard ABM System 
(and the recision or escrowing of the funds 
for Phase I of that system) will make it 
clear that the United States really is inter- 
ested in negotiating an agreement which 
limits and reduces offensive’ and defensive 
Strategic nuclear systems. It will avoid paint- 
ing the Soviets into a corner where they will 
find 1t necessary to match our decision to 
deploy an increased ABM system with an in- 
creased ABM system of their own. It will 
avoid putting the U.S. in a position in which 
we feel we have to react to this increased 
Soviet ABM with possible Phases III, IV and 
V of our own Safeguard ABM, together with 
& substantial increase in offensive nuclear 
systems, including the dangerous Hydra- 
headed MIRVs. It will avoid putting the 
world in a situation in which the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R., in the name of national secu- 
rity, will spend hundreds of billions of dol- 
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lars—money which we could both use else- 
where—only to find that the security of both 
of our countries—and that of the world— 
has E ud been increased but has been dimin- 
ished. 

Iam aware that the point of view has been 
expressed that it is necessary to go ahead 
with the deployment of the ABM and MIRV 
systems in order to make it possible for us to 
negotiate an agreement to restrict the de- 
ployment of these systems at the SALT ne- 
gotiations in Vienna. In fact the Washington 
Post edition of Friday, July 24, tells us that 
Dr. Kissinger is expressing the opinion that 
continued Soviet deployment of their large 
S8-9—which he sees as designed as a first- 
strike weapon against the U.S. Minuteman 
force—makes the authorization and con- 
tinued deployment of Phase II of the Safe- 
guard ABM system essential if we are to 
have any chance of success in the SALT talks 
at all. 

This observation is truly frightening. In 
the first place it indicates that what the Ad- 
ministration has in mind in the ABM field 
is not Safeguard Phase I supplemented by 
Phase II (as modified by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee) but something much, 
much larger and much, much more expen- 
sive. 

No one really believes, for example, that 
the Soviet SS-9 can be developed into an ef- 
fective counter-force system against our 
Minuteman forces unless it is equipped with 
MIRVs. Therefore Dr. Kissinger's statement 
that the SS-9 is being developed as a 
counter-force against our Minutemen makes 
sense only if he believes that the SS-9 will 
be equipped with MIRVs. But the statement 
of Secretary Laird before the Senate Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees 
made this February 20th, makes it clear that 
if the Soviet SS-9s are equipped with MIRVs, 
this would be “a threat which is much too 
large to be handled by the level of defense 
envisaged by the Safeguard system with- 
out substantial improvement or modifica- 
tion.” (p. 48) 

In the second place—and this may be even 
more important—this observation about the 
necessity of authorizing and deploying Phase 
II of the Safeguard system as a help to the 
SALT talks proceeds on the outmoded as- 
sumption that the way to obtain an agree- 
ment for the control and reduction of nu- 
clear armaments is to deploy these arma- 
ments in an ever-increasing number. This 
assumption is that only if we prove to the 
Soviets that we are determined to achieve an 
overwhelming nuclear superiority can we per- 
suade them to negotiate seriously at Vienna. 

This assumption is just plain wrong—no 
matter what Dr. Kissinger or anyone else 
says. That it is wrong is shown not only by 
common sense but by experience. Two times 
both we and the Soviets have proceeded on 
this outmoded assumption that the only way 
to achieve agreements on arms control and 
disarmament was to achieve overwhelming 
strength. Both times we failed. Three times 
we proceeded on the opposite assumption— 
that the way to achieve agreements on arms 
control and disarmament was to show re- 
straint with respect to the arms we sought to 
control. All three times we succeeded. 

The first time the United States attempted 
to negotiate an agreement on the basis of 
overwhelming strength was during the nego- 
tiations on the Baruch plan beginning in 
June 1946. If there was ever a time when the 
doctrine of negotiating from superior 
strength should have worked—if it had any 
validity at all—this was certainly it. The 
United States had had a monopoly on nu- 
clear weapons for over a year. We were 
to maintain it for over three more years. 
Under the arguments now put forth to 
sustain the ABM authorization, this shouid 
have put great pressure on the Soviets to 
&ccept out proposal. As that astute re- 
porter Chalmers Roberts pointed out in 
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his recent book “The Nuclear Years," it 
had exactly the opposite effect. The Soviets 
were persuaded that we intended to per- 
petuate this monopoly and relegate the So- 
viets to the status of a second-class . 
Their reaction was not to negotiate on the 
Baruch plan. It was to press on with their 
plans for developing their own nuclear 
weapons. 

The second time that the principle of 
negotiation from overwhelming strength was 
tried—and failed—the shoe was on the other 
foot. In October of 1957 the U.S.S.R., after 
having announced that it had attained an 
ICBM capability gave this announcement 
credibility by launching Sputnik. Chairman 
Khrushchev seized the opportunity thus 
presented by engaging in rocket-rattling nu- 
clear diplomacy. Soviet advocates of the 
theory of negotiating from overwhelming 
strength doubtless argued that these boasts 
&nd threats would put pressure on the U.S. 
tto negotiate a restriction on strategic nuclear 
delivery systems. We &ll know that our reac- 
tion was quite different. Our reaction was to 
engage in a build-up of Minuteman ICBMs 
that was far greater than that necessary to 
overcome any real or imagined missile gap. 

Let us now examine the instances in which 
arms control and disarmanent negotiations 
have been successful. In none of these in- 
stances were the successful negotiations pre- 
ceded by an announcement that we were 
determined to proceed on а massive program 
of development or deployment of the very 
arms we were seeking to limit. In each of 
these instances the successful negotiations 
were preceded by an attitude of restraint 
with respect to the arms we sought to con- 
trol. 

The first instance is the Antarctic Treaty— 
& great accomplishment of President Eisen- 
hower. This treaty provided for maintaining 
the Antarctic as a zone free from nuclear 
weapons. This treaty was the result of hard, 
serious negotiations, At no time did Presi- 
dent Eisenhower feel that it was necessary 
to embark on a program of deploying nuclear 
weapons in the Antarctic as a means of put- 
ting pressure on the Soviets to negotiate seri- 
ously on this subject. 

The second instance is the Test Ban 
Treaty—a great accomplishment of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. According to the 
arguments now advanced by the supporters 
of the ABM authorization, the successful 
negotiation of this treaty would have to have 
been preceded by a statement by President 
Kennedy that the U.S. proposed to engage in 
& massive series of atmospheric nuclear tests. 
This, according to the arguments we have 
been hearing, is the only way President Ken- 
nedy could have persuaded the Soviets to 
negotiate seriously about the cessation of 
atmospheric tests. What President Kennedy 
did was just the opposite. In his magnificent 
American University speech on June 10, 1963, 
after announcing agreement on the begin- 
ning of high level discussions in Moscow on 
a nuclear test ban treaty, he made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

"Second: To make clear our good faith and 
solemn conviction on this matter, I now 
declare that the United States does not pro- 
pose to conduct nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere so long as other States do not do so. 
We wil not be the first to resume. Such & 
declaration is no substitute for a formal 
binding treaty, but I hope it will help us 
achieve one." 

His hope was fulfilled. Within less than 
two months the U.S., the U.K., and the 
U.S.S.R. had agreed on a nuclear test ban 
treaty. Will any of those Senators who are 
now supporting the authorization of the ABM 
care to defend the proposition that the ne- 
gotiation of the test ban treaty would have 
been his swift, and this positive, had Presi- 
dent Kennedy announced the intention of 
the U.S. to embark on a massive series of at- 
mospheric nuclear tests? 
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The third instance is the Treaty on the 
Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons—a great 
accomplishment of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. This instance should be most per- 
suasive to the Senate because of the direct 
relationship between the negotiation of this 
treaty and the passage of the Pastore Reso- 
lution, S. Res. 179, 89th Congress. Under this 
Treaty the nuclear-weapon states agree not 
to transfer nuclear weapons to others and 
the non-nuclear weapon states agree not to 
acquire such weapons. 

The negotiation of this Treaty took a long 
time—from 1964 to 1968. The greatest part of 
the delay was caused by the concern of the 
Soviet Union that the United States—under 
the guise of the Multilateral Nuclear Force or 
under some other guise—intended to transfer 
nuclear weapons to the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Any such transfer would have 
been prohibited by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Act. The Soviets continued to express the 
concern that the U.S. intended to make such 
а transfer by amending Its own law which, 
after all, was within its power to do. The 
Pastore Resolution commended the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to negotiate a treaty to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons. The passage 
of this resolution, particularly in the light 
of its legislative history, made it clear that 
the U.S. had no intention of transferring 
nuclear weapons to the Federal Republic of 
Germany or to any other country, The way 
was then cleared to the negotiation of the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. 

Under the arguments set forth today, the 
Pastore Resolution should never have been 
passed. Instead, according to those who now 
urge approval of Safeguard Phase II as an 
aid to negotiating an agreement at Vienna, 
the Senate should have passed an amendment 
to the Atomic Energy Act authorizing the 
transfer of nuclear weapons to other states. 
The Senate adopted the other course. It ap- 
proved the Pastore Resolution without a dis- 
senting vote. 

I am informed that only one Senator—who 
did not vote—did not indicate that he fa- 
vored this wise resolution. I would ask those 
Senators who supported the Pastore resolu- 
tion to consider the fact that, under the ar- 
guments now put forth to justify the author- 
ization of Phase II of the Safeguard ABM in 
order to help the SALT talks, the unanimous 
vote in favor of the Pastore Resolution should 
have made the negotiation of a Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty impossible. Exactly the opposite 
was the case. The Pastore Resolution made 
the Nonproliferation Treaty possible. 

I hope we will soon have a fourth—and 
then a fifth—example to prove that arms 
control negotiations based on restraint work 
better than those based on the theory that 
overwhelming superiority is necessary. The 
Administration is now conducting the fourth 
such negotiation. Under President Nixon’s 
authority our representatives at Geneva are 
now engaged in negotiating a treaty to pre- 
vent the emplacement on the seabed of nu- 
clear weapons and other weapons of mass 
destruction. They are very close to success, 
They have achieved this position without it 
having been thought necessary to obtain sup- 
port for the negotiations by obtaining Con- 
gressional action authorizing the beginning 
of the emplacement of nuclear weapons on 
the seabed. 

Why is the Administration taking a differ- 
ent view with respect to the SALT talks—the 
fifth example where it could be proved that 
arms control negotiations based on restraint 
work better than those based on the theory 
of overwhelming superiority? Why are they 
insisting that the best way to help the nego- 
tiation of restrictions on offensive and de- 
fensive strategic nuclear delivery systems is 
to rush ahead with the deployment of the 
very systems that it is sought to restrict? 

I do not know the answer to this question 
but I hope every member of the Senate will 
search his own heart and mind for the answer 
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that will be in the best interest of our na- 
tional security and the cause of peace. I 
would urge only one thing. Do not let the 
fact that a White House representative has 
said that approval of Safeguard Phase II is 
necessary for the success of the SALT talks 
Keep you from making up your own mind on 
this issue. 

Abraham Lincoln once dealt with a similar 
problem when he put the question: “If we 
call a dog's tall a leg, how many legs will the 
dog have?" His answer: “Four—calling а tail 
& leg does not make it one." The Senate 
Should follow this example. The fact that an 
Administration representative calls out that 
we must approve and deploy ABMs and 
MIRVs in order to limit and restrict them 
does not make it so. The Senate should 
make this clear by íts vote. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, could 
I have half a minute to respond? 

Mr. CASE, If I have any time remain- 
ing, Iam happy to yield it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I only wish to com- 
pliment the Senator. He has brought 
together conclusive arguments and state- 
ments in rebuttal to this last-minute 
plea about the SALT talks. Last year 
none of this was said, It was altogether 
on a different basis. This is a new justi- 
fication, and I think the Senator from 
New Jersey has done a magnificent job in 
putting it in proper perspective. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes, after which I propose 
to yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. President, a year ago, when we 
were debating at this point, the argument 
by those in favor of the amendment was 
that we would kill the SALT talks if we 
passed the ABM proposal, that it would 
put the whole thing on the shelf, and we 
could have lost & golden opportunity. 

Now, today, those talks are in pro- 
gress. There has been no hesitation by 
the Soviets, and so now the argument is 
that the ABM has nothing to do with 
the SALT talks, and Ambassador Smith 
has not said anything. 

Ithink it would have been greatly out 
of place for Ambasador Smith to have 
said anything, certainly, on the record. 
But anyway, things everyone already 
knows do not have to be said. You do not 
have to have testimony on the obvious. 
This thing is inescapable from a com- 
monsense standpoint. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, may 
Iask the Senator a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. It simply comes up in 
our minds. Of course it would be detri- 
mental. Of course the ABM is a part of 
this situation so far as the President of 
the United States is concerned. Of course 
it is one of the cards in his hand. Of 
course it is a major card, and in all good 
faith, there was speculation as to what 
form this amendment would finally take. 

I respectfully say that I. believe the 
amendment itself recognizes the impor- 
tance of the SALT talks, and it is phrased 
in a way to try to make it look as though 
it will not matter to the President of the 
United States and his position one way 
or the other. So I think it is just com- 
monsense we are talking about. I feel 
that we know it is bound to have an 
effect. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield very briefly, if 
I may. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, All I want to make 
certain of is that, on the authority of 
the distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, Mr. Gerard Smith 
has not made a statement that this gives 
him more leverage in assuring the suc- 
cess of the talks. 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, Mr. President, he 
has not made it to me, that I know of, 
and I would think less of him if he had. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would, too. I trust 
his good sense also. ж 

Mr. STENNIS. The Ambassador tes- 
tified before the subcommittee headed 
by the Senator from Washington, and I 
could not attend all those hearings. They 
were classified, anyway. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, last year 
I spoke out against the authorization for 
Safeguard and joined my distinguished 
colleague Senator Stuart SYMINGTON in 
the Senate Armed Services Committee in 
dissenting from the majority views of 
that committee. I wish to reiterate my 
belief that deployment of the Safeguard 
ABM system is unwise and contrary to 
the best interests of the United States. 
Therefore, I have no other alternative 
but to oppose the decision of the commit- 
tee to authorize full deployment at 
Whiteman Air Force Base and advanced 
preparation at Warren Air Force Base. 

While I would prefer that all funds 
for deployment be deleted, I shall sup- 
port the amendment offered by Senator 
Hart and Senator Cooper, which I be- 
lieve to be eminently fair and reasonable. 
It provides ample opportunity for re- 
search, development, testing, and evalua- 
tion at two sites. If these activities do 
indeed provide a Minuteman defense and 
if the SALT talks break down, then no 
leadtime will have been lost. However, 
if the talks succeed and/or the Safeguard 
as it is presently conceived cannot be 
developed to perform its limited mis- 
sions, then we shall have at least saved 
on the expenditure of badly needed and 
limited defense funds. 

The administration has planned three 
missions for the Safeguard; first, block- 
ing a Chinese nuclear attack; second, 
protection of the Minuteman; and third, 
protection against an accidental launch. 
In recent months, moreover, we have 
been informed that the ABM will also be 
а "bargaining chip" at the strategic arms 
limitation talks in Vienna. The report of 
the Armed Services Committee alleged 
that “Safeguard is essential to their suc- 
cessful conclusion." Even if one were to 
accept this argument; it can in no way 
justify additional deployment of another 
site. However, not only do I not accept 
it, I believe further deployment will seri- 
ously undermine any chance for a nego- 
tiated arms limitation. This is the as- 
pect of the Safeguard deployment which 
I find most frustrating, and I shall re- 
an shortly to speak at greater length 
on it. 

The Armed Services Committee wisely 
discarded the threat of a Chinese Com- 
munist attack as a rationale for the sys- 
tem. This administration claim has little 
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justification in fact. First, the Chinese 
nuclear missile arsenal is small and can- 
not pose a massive threat to the United 
States in the foreseeable future. Belief 
in a possible Chinese attack must also be 
predicated on the assumption that the 
Chinese leadership is mad and suicidal— 
an assumption that cannot be sustained 
by our experiences—since our deterrent 
force would destroy Communist China as 
a viable society within hours. Even if we 
assume the Chinese military to be so 
reckless, nothing could stop & determined 
and concentrated effort by Peking. Be- 
cause Safeguard is, at best, only rela- 
tively reliable and not foolproof. Any 
single ICBM that escapes destruction 
will be sufficient to insure the destruction 
of a city. Hence the Chinese need only 
target more missiles at the selected un- 
defended cities to insure total success. 
The administration has been less than 
candid in not telling the American peo- 
ple that it has adopted the rationale of 
the discredited Sentinel system and that 
the defense it plans is a massive areawide 
defense which will cost tens of billions of 
dollars. Perhaps it does not believe that 
the American people are mature enough 
to accept the fact that security in a nu- 
clear age is an ephemeral illusion. Al- 
though the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee was wise enough to reject this ill- 
conceived scheme, I am disturbed by this 
reversion to a plan that has been dis- 
credited by virtually every independent 
analyst not in the employ of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Nor is the Safeguard adequate to per- 
form its mission as a defense for Minute- 
man. In his fiseal year 1971 defense pro- 
gram and budget statement, Secretary 
Laird admitted that: 

The threat could actually turn out to be 
considerably larger than the Safeguard de- 
fense is designed to handle. 


Moreover, Lt. Gen. A. W. Betts, Army 
Chief of Research and Development, tes- 
tified before the House Appropriations 
Committee on April 23, 1970, that small 
and more numerous warheads can over- 
whelm the Safeguard as it is now 
planned. 

Where is the new threat which justi- 
fies an additional site? While the threat 
&ppears to grow, it is not substantially 
any different from that which could have 
been foreseen last year. If we accept the 
possibility that the Soviets will acquire 
the capability of destroying our entire 
force by the mid-1970's, the Safeguard 
does not offer any reliable hedge. The 
Soviet Union need only increase the num- 
ber of warheads. Moreover, upgrading 
the SS-11 and giving the SS-9 MIRV 
capability eliminate any substantive de- 
fensive value of the Safeguard. Only a 
few months missile production will more 
than offset a fully deployed Safeguard 
system. Indeed, the Soviets could have 
the capability of overwhelming the Min- 
uteman before the Safeguard could be 
deployed in the mid-1970’s. Even if three 
or four site deployment were authorized 
by the Congress, only a fraction of the 
Minuteman force will be defended. As 
Dr. Wolfgang Panoísky pointed out in 
his testimony before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee: 
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Even if Safeguard functions perfectly it 
offers significant protection to. Minuteman 
only over а very narrow band of threats; if 


the threat continues to grow as rapidly as it 
is at present, Safeguard is obsolete before 
deployed; if the threat levels off, Safeguard 
is not needed. 


To believe that the Soviet Union will 
tailor its offensive capability to the De- 
partment of Defense’s wishes would be 
foolhardy in the extreme. 

Last year we were assured by Dr. John 
Foster, Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, that Safeguard could 
handle anything the Soviets could launch 
at us. This year we are informed that 
smaller versions of the missile site 
radar—MSR—are necessary to supple- 
ment the highly vulnerable and expen- 
sive single MSR unit originally planned, 
These are subject to the same deficiencies 
as the large unit and could be easily 
rendered useless by a massive S-11 at- 
tack aimed specifically at this portion of 
the system. The perimeter acquisition 
radar—could be similarly made useless. 
Nuclear bursts can degrade the perform- 
ance of the PAR to such an extent that 
its distorted information will be valueless. 
These technical deficiencies were de- 
scribed by critics in depth last year but 
were dismissed by the Department of De- 
fense. The admission by the Department 
that this package of components must be 
altered is, in my opinion, a serious ad- 
mission that its technical forecasting was 
erroneous and that new problems can 
easily develop. 

The Department of Defense likewise 
has not given enough consideration to 
alternatives such as & cheaper specialized 
hard site defense. Superhardening Min- 
uteman sites also offers & temporary ex- 
pedient. Both of these can develop before 
an effective Safeguard system. We could 
also disperse the Minuteman more widely 
or build additional missiles. As & long- 
range deterrent solution, we can develop 
mobile forces or, better still, increase the 
Polaris/Poseidon fleet. Dr. Foster has 
conceded that the Polaris/Poseidon fleet 
is invulnerable in the foreseeable future 
and will remain so during the so-called 
danger period in the mid and late 1970's 
for which the Safeguard is designed. To- 
gether with our strategic bomber force, 
there will be an adequate nuclear deter- 
rence even if the Minuteman is over- 
whelmed. The Polaris/Poseidon fleet is 
our trump card, but the ABM proponents 
are all too eager to ignore its effective- 
ness in this mad rush for the Safeguard. 
While an effective antisubmarine weapon 
may be developed, it does not follow that 
а porous, weak Minuteman defense an- 
swers our security needs. 

The third mission—to protect against 
an. accidental launch—likewise fails be- 
fore rigorous analysis. Since an acci- 
dentally launched missile may have a full 
range of penetration aids, only a point- 
defense ABM system will be effective. I 
am -certain the Safeguard system will 
successfully destroy a single accidentally 
launched unfriendly ICBM but if it is a 
full-anti-Minuteman launch with SS-9 
and SS-11 missiles, Safeguard will not 
adequately protect our Minuteman. Such 
being the case, I doubt if our President 
or his military advisers will stand by si- 
lently and watch our ICBM's destroyed. 
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Notwithstanding the assurance that the 
firing was accidental, under the circum- 
stances of a massive firing of unfriendly 
ICBM's, I am certain our President will 
order the immediate firing of retaliatory 
ICBM’s. This will be the beginning of 
the end. If it is a partial accidental 
launch aimed at our cities, nothing will 
save our population centers which will 
remain undefended under the Safeguard 
system. The possibility of an accidental 
attack is the deadly price of the nuclear 
capability both superpowers presently 
maintain. 

Thus far, I have concentrated on the 
technical aspect of the Safeguard. I do 
not pretend to be technically capable of 
answering every question, but I believe 
that the overwhelming weight of the evi- 
dence militates against the system. I am 
much more concerned about the diplo- 
matic and political implications of de- 
ployment, The ABM and MIRV form an 
unbroken. chain of action and reaction. 
The original Galosh system around Mos- 
cow in the early and mid-1960’s precipi- 
tated the development of the MIRV by 
American planners, who feared that the 
ABM system would block an American 
nuclear response to a Soviet attack. This 
development in turn encouraged the So- 
viets to construct their own MIRV. This 
in turn disturbed our defense planners, 
who then conceived of the Sentinel and 
then Safeguard. The result of this series 
of moves has left Moscow, with its esti- 
mated 64 launchers, more vulnerable 
than it was prior to its ABM deployment. 
We in turn have likewise gained nothing. 
Indeed the danger posed by Soviet 
MIRV’s have made our security more 
precarious than at any time in our 
history. 

The procedure we see here is one that 
has characterized all arms races since 
the late 1890's. Each new move or weap- 
ons development is interpreted as an of- 
fensive action that must be met by a 
countermove and superiority if possible. 
This upward spiral means that there can 
never be a firm peace or security. Each 
move, especially one of enormous conse- 
quence, has а destabilizing effect that 
feeds on itself. One proponent of the 
Safeguard testified before the Armed 
Services Committee that the “worst case” 
policy is purely hypothetical and that 
governments do not react in this man- 
ner. However, we have seen that the 
United States and Soviet Union have re- 
acted in precisely this fashion when con- 
fronted with a new technological devel- 
opment that conceivably could make pos- 
sible a first strike. 

These activities bear directly on the 
SALT talks now being held in Vienna. 
The existence of a multitude of weapons 
and defenses enormously complicates the 
negotiations, for it means that an en- 
tire system must be dismantled or fro- 
zen rather than merely halting research 
and development. It is always more dif- 
ficult to stop the momentum and to di- 
vest self-interested elements than to pre- 
vent an arms buildup. This is a self- 
evident principle that has not convinced 
Safeguard proponents. No one yet has 
explained why three or four sites as op- 
posed to the two which would be au- 
thorized by the Cooper-Hart amendment 
wil make the Soviets more eager to 
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negotiate an arms limitation. Nor has 
anyone yet explained how three or four 
sites are essential to the success of the 
talks. It is apparently assumed by ad- 
ministration strategists that deployment 
is necessary to counter a first-strike 58-9 
buildup. This is indeed tortured and dis- 
turbing reasoning, for it implies that the 
administration has no intention of stop- 
ping at phases I and II but rather only 
after a massive buildup costing tens of 
billions of dollars. 

Second, the administration appar- 
ently believes that only if we bar- 
gain from a position of superiority can 
we convince’ the Soviets to agree to a 
limitation. Such a doctrine runs con- 
trary to our experience that restraint is 
the key to serious arms negotiation. In 
1946 the United States, from a position 
of overwhelming strength and a nuclear 
monopoly, was unable to convince the 
Soviets to agree to the Baruch plan. In 
1957 with a demonstrable delivery ca- 
pacity, the Soviet Union was unable to 
induce the United States to accept a re- 
striction on strategic nuclear delivery 
systems. On three occasions when both 
the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion did exercise restraint, the Nonpro- 
liferation, Antarctic, and Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaties were the results. 

In view of these historical examples, 
I cannot understand why the adminis- 
tration has chosen to pursue the theory 
that only overwhelming superiority in 
ABM systems can provide the necessary 
leverage to conclude an agreement. Since 
we have professed that the Safeguard 
is not a threat to the Soviets, how can it 
possibly be a bargaining chip? How 
can we possibly further negotiations by 
rushing ahead with deployment of the 
very systems we wish to restrict? The 
answers, I fear, are locked in the minds 
of those who approved the decisions to go 
ahead with Safeguard. 

The real bargaining chip is MIRV, 
which is by far more dangerous and de- 
stabilizing than Safeguard. Its value lies 
in the fact that we are in a position to 
restrain our advanced development in 
return for Soviet concessions. Potential 
deployment of both the ABM and MIRV's 
can be just as effective as actual deploy- 
ment as long as we continue research 
and development. Yet the administration 
appears intent on throwing this bar- 
gaining chip away by moving forward 
with deployment of Minuteman III and 
Poseidon. 

Reports emanating from Vienna are 
vaguely optimistic. In spite of this fact, 
the administration insists that we should 
authorize further deployment. It has ex- 
ploited the eagerness of the American 
people to secure a strategic arms limita- 
tion by hinting that an expansion of the 
ABM is necessary. History—not the base- 
less apprehensions of White House strat- 
egists—should be our guide. We shall do 
a favor for the American people if we 
vote for & responsible restraint on the 
further expansion of the ABM. 

ANTI-MONTANA BALLISTICS (AMB'S) —PART III 
(EDUCATION) 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I have 
previously discussed in general the great 
burdens to be thrust upon Montana com- 
munities with the construction and de- 
ployment of Safeguard. Today, I wish to 
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discuss in some detail the education fa- 
cilities in these communities as I know 
them, the costs of expanding them to ac- 
commodate several thousand additional 
students and the current posture of Fed- 
eral programs as “potential sources of 
outside assistance." 

The Community Impact Report on the 
Malmstrom area offered by the Safeguard 
System Command as it relates to educa- 
tion is a frequently fanciful, thinly re- 
searched document that cannot bear the 
weight of its assumptions. Like all good 
satire, however, it evokes reality. In the 
spirit that prompted it, therefore, it 
should be accepted as a means of focus- 
ing attention on the realities of Safe- 
guard construction for the affected com- 
munities. 

The report recommends that the com- 
munities seek assistance for their schools 
through Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874 funds. 

A simple inquiry to the Office of Edu- 
cation, however, reveals a variety of for- 
midable obstacles to the obtainment of 
these funds. Moreover, the Senate is well 
aware that in accord with recent prior- 
ities, one of the most drastic reductions 
in our Federal budget for the last 3 
years has occurred in appropriations for 
school construction under Public Law 
815. The Office of Education informs me 
that applications for impact construction 
assistance now total $236 million. Pend- 
ing Montana applications now total more 
than $11 million. For the third year, only 
$15 million has been appropriated of $80 
million authorized per year. 

Public Law 874 funds were already be- 
ing prorated because of insufficient 
funds, before the President’s veto. Mr. 
Nixon has expressed his opposition spe- 
cifically to Public Law 874 assistance to 
“B students,” children of those who either 
live or work on Federal property. Now 
the whole program is thrown into a state 
of confusion making assistance to the 
Malmstrom impact area even more un- 
likely. 

No funds are available under section 5 
of Public Law 815, which relates to the 
permanent impact of children whose 
parents both work and reside on Federal 
property or who reside on and work off 
Federal property. 

Assuming the veto is overridden, the 
Office of Education will formulate a dis- 
tribution of the appropriations among 
four sections of the act; they are sec- 
tions 9, 10, 14 (a) and (b) and 16, which 
provide assistance to school districts that 
have temporary Federal impact in States 
which prohibit the use of State funds 
for school construction on Federal prop- 
erty, Indian pupil enrollment, or major 
disasters. 

Pending in Montana’s department of 
public instruction at this time are ap- 
plications for a total of $5 million in 
Federal funds to assist in the construc- 
tion of classrooms under authority of 
section 14 which provides assistance for 
Indian children. Another application is 
pending for school construction money 
for the children whose parents are em- 
ployed at a radar installation. All appli- 
cations have been pending since 30 June 
1968 and the Office of Education has thus 
far reserved less than $700,000 for these 
needed facilities. 
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It is hardly likely that the school dis- 
tricts in Lodge Grass, Heart Butte, 
Browning, Hays, Harlem, Lame Deer, and 
Rocky Boy’s Reservation will receive a 
third of the amount appropriated for 
the entire Nation. 

The President's message on Indians 
declared a new policy and cited the low 
quality of Indian education as “one of 
the saddest aspects of Indian life in the 
United States.” Calling for Indian con- 
trol of schools for Indian children, the 
message is silent on the question of a 
special authorization or a special appro- 
priation to construct schools, a seeming 
first necessity. 

Of Senate Joint Resolution 144, ap- 
proved by the Senate on May 19, author- 
izing construction of school facilities for 
Indian children, Commissioner Bruce of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs told the 
Interior Committee: 

Having expressed my view that there 15 
а serious need for which S.J. Res. 144 is 
intended to provide a source of relief, I now 
find myself in the uncomfortable position 
of not recommending that it be enacted. 


Thus, the administration has declined 
to fund existing applications to construct 
classrooms for Indian children. Now 
standing in line behind them are the 
children of those who will construct and 
operate Safeguard. They too will be com- 
peting for money that has not been ap- 
propriated in order to build the anti- 
ballistic missile systems. The military 
hardware is 100-percent federally fund- 
ed. But even if there were Federal funds 
to build schools available under Public 
Law 815, the most the communities 
could expect would be 50 percent. 

Mr. President, Safeguard command 
acknowledged in its report that “most” 
of the schools in the surrounding com- 
munities "are experiencing financial 
difficulties which preclude the addition 
of significant numbers of students." 

Yet the report goes on to suggest that 
the Town of Brady, for example, might 
expand its schools to accommodate 469 
students beyond its present capacity and 
over twice the present enrollment, and 
estimates the cost at $196,400. The Brady 
School is & combined elementary and 
high school where students in each group 
alternate classroom. use. School officials 
estimate their costs will be $244,000 for 
elementary and high school facilities. 

The report also suggests that Cut 
Bank, though likely to "experience a 
permanent population increase" is not 
likely to "require corresponding expan- 
sion of permanent facilities," and says, 
among other things, that the capacity 
of Cut Bank High School is 568 with a 
current enrollment of 533. 

Mr. President, this reminds me force- 
fully of the young reporter who handed 
his editor a fake review of a play that 
could not be given because the theatre 
burned. 

Cut Bank High School, which is also 
& junior high, lost 13 classrooms in its 
gymnasium fire on the 20th of May. Its 
losses, after depreciation, include all of 
the physics equipment, $26,000 worth of 
band instruments and other contents 
with a value of $109,000 and $998,000 
worth of gymnasium. This fire occurred 
before the Safeguard command report 
was put in final form but, though Safe- 
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guard was advised of the loss, it was 
not mentioned in the analysis of Cut 
Bank's facilities. Five classrooms are 
being rebuilt and two may be ready after 
the first of the year. The Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs has agreed to lend Cut Bank 
some trailer homes that will be turned 
into classrooms. New students destined 
for Cut Bank better bring their own 
classrooms. 

Predicting a possible increase in per- 
manent population in Conrad of nearly 
twice, from 2,767 to 5,000, the report 
says that expanded facilities for addi- 
tional pupils would cost $600,000. School 
officials in Conrad have informed the 
Department of Public Instruction that 
they will require $1,772,000 for elemen- 
tary classrooms and $3,681,000 for high 
school classrooms. 

Following, for example, are estimates 
of school authorities in Brady, Conrad, 
Shelby, and Valier of the needs that will 
result from the new population: 


ESTIMATES THROUGH JUNE 30, 1971 


Elementary 
schoo! 


High school 


classrooms classrooms 


$137, 000 
3, 681, 000 
324, 800 
65, 000 


Mr. METCALF. The communities 
about to be impacted in Montana are in 
no position to raise the revenue that will 
be required to expand their schools. Yes- 
terday, I discussed financing in detail, 
but as it is so critical to education, it is 
appropriate to speak of it again here. 

The Safeguard command report ad- 
mits that some of the communities have 
“financial difficulties” that make un- 
likely their ability to handle the ex- 
pected influx. But in a way-out flight of 
fancy, the report suggests: 

By financing capital expansion of school 
facilities through bond issues amortized in 
ten years at an interest rate of 614 per cent, 
the estimated annual equivalent costs would 
be approximately $592,400. 


By statute, the interest rate on mu- 
nicipal bonds in Montana is fixed at 6 
percent, and amortization is usually 
20 years. 

It may be that the legislature will 
raise this limit but it is a serious omis- 
sion by Safeguard to ignore or gloss over 
Montana law. 

Let us take another example. 

I have already referred to Conrad, 
Mont. This town of just under 3,000 is 
located in the Pondera County School 
District No. 10. Safeguard’s report sug- 
gests that the school district expand its 
facilities and local officials have esti- 
mated the cost at over $5 million. Pon- 
dera County officials have already 
pointed out that its new hospital, now 
under construction, would be inadequate 
to serve nearly twice its present popula- 
tion. To finance the hospital, the resi- 
dents have bonded themselves to the full 
amount allowed under the Montana con- 
Stitution in this category. 

Just last year a bond issue for land 
acquisition for schools was badly de- 
feated by the citizens of Pondera 
County. 

Unfortunately, those in the Defense 
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Department suggesting such bond issues 
are not the ones who vote on them. 

Not mentioned, either, is the fact that 
a number of special mill levies have re- 
cently failed in this area in Montana. 
Several were for the purpose of improv- 
ing the operations of educational pro- 
grams. 

The reluctance of Montanans further 
to tax themselves or to borrow can best 
be understood in light of the fact that in 
1967-68 Montana and Wyoming ranked 
firstin the Nation in the magnitude of 
State and local property tax collections 
as & percent of personal income. It was 
6.5 percent. Montana was eighth in the 
Nation in amount of per capita local tax 
collections and seventh in the amount of 
per capital property tax revenue of local 
governments. 

Expansion of school operations in these 
communities, even if we could ignore 
construction costs, will place them in 
the position of the community sur- 
rounding Grand Forks Air Force Base in 
North Dakota which, earlier this year, 
came perilously close to school closure 
because Public Law 874 funds had been 
so drastically curtailed by White House 
insistence. A special appropriation bailed 
them out. If the administration next 
year prorates these impact funds at 77 
percent as has been threatened, the 
Malmstrom area communities will sim- 
ply not be able to operate their schools 
properly. They could lose their accredi- 
tation because of overcrowding, or if the 
School year is curtailed due to shortage 
of funds. 

Thus, Mr. President, we have the final 
irony. 

This is truly impact without aid, for 
the sources to which the President's mili- 
tary advisers blandly direct Montana 
communities for help have long since 
been dried up by virtue of the fact that 
military expenditures have taken pri- 
ority over education expenditures. 

To construct schools is inflationary; 
to construct Safeguard is not. The man 
whose priorities dictated the veto of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priation bill as inflationary and who re- 
served his special opprobrium for im- 
pact aid is not only placing the citizens 
of the Malmstrom area on target by his 
location there of Safeguard, he is treble 
taxing them for the privilege. They are 
taxed at the Federal level. They will be 
taxed by more inflation. And they will 
be taxed more at the local level to ex- 
pand facilities unless there is a drastic 
change in current policy. 

It is imperative that the Congress face 
this issue. 

It is a mockery of justice to build a 
complex in a community which had lit- 
tle to say about its selection and then re- 
quire the community to pay the bill. The 
expanded facilities that will be required 
in the Malmstrom area are an integral 
part of the defense construction cost. 
Defense Department appropriations 
should be increased accordingly. The ac- 
tual price tag of Safeguard is not just 
$12 billion. It is $12 billion plus a few 
million for capital expenditures and op- 
erations required to support the con- 
struction. 


CXVI——1794—Part 21 
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Mr. President, Senator MANSFIELD 
and I propose to offer an amendment to 
the military construction authorization 
bill for fiscal 1971 to authorize of such 
sums for such purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in a major program action, the 
Armed Services Committee, in reporting 
the pending bill, deleted the President's 
request for a start on a nationwide area 
defense and limited the Safeguard op- 
erations instead to defense of Minute- 
man. missile sites. This was approved by 
a vote of 11-6 in the committee, and it is 
understood that the majority of com- 
mittee members voting for such restric- 
tion had supported the ABM program in 
prior years. 

This action of the committee thus ap- 
proved continuation of the phase 1 sites 
at Malmstrom Air Force Base, Mont., 
and Grand Forks Air Force Base, N. 
Dak., full deployment at Whiteman Air 
Force Base, Mo., and advanced prepara- 
tion at Warren Air Force Base, Wyo. 

The amendment proposed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan and 
Kentucky (Messrs. Hart and COOPER) 
"would, on the other hand, limit the 
&uthorization in the bill to expendi- 
tures for the two original ABM sites ap- 
proved in 1969—Malmstrom and Grand 
Forks—and would reduce the committee 
approved recommendations by $322 mil- 
lion. I shall vote against the amendment. 

It is obvious to me that the basis for 
the committee's action in reporting this 
bill is that the United States cannot per- 
mit the threat posed by the continued 
expansion of Soviet strategic forces to 
develop without taking suitable counter- 
measures in defense—measures which 
wil insure the provision of sufficient 
strategic weapons for credible retalia- 
tion and confident deterrence. Indeed, 
this is stated in precisely these terms, 
in the committee's report, No. 91-1016. 

In my opinion, the issué before us is 
simply that we must, first, take all pos- 
sible steps to prevent any nuclear ex- 
change or war; and, second, should, by 
some horrible misadventure, such a war 
or exchange occur, then we want the 
United States to be in a position to limit 
the exchange and survive it. Thus, at the 
heart and soul of the question before us 
is the two-fold issue of credible retalia- 
tion and confident deterrence, both of 
which are especially needed and neces- 
sary at this particular time, not only 
because of the SALT talks which have 
been pursued so far at Helsinki and Vi- 
enna, but also because of the present ten- 
sion in the Middle Bast and the possi- 
bility there of some sort of nuclear con- 
frontation between our forces and those 
of the Soviet Union. 

Let us recall that the Soviets, even 
should they not install additional mis- 
sile launchers, already have a sufficient 
number that, with qualitative improve- 
ments, would pose a very serious threat 
to our land-based Minuteman deterrent 
in the mid-1970’s. It is precisely to pre- 
vent that sort of development that it is so 
necessary to maintain the momentum of 
the Minuteman program. The relation- 
ship here with the SALT talks is direct 
and immediate: It is to assure the USSR 
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that this Nation has a continuing, on- 
going program that constitutes a major 
asset—or “bargaining chip,” if one 
wishes to use the vernacular—in these 
talks, Surely, no one can deny that the 
Soviets would find their position in- 
finitely preferable if the United States 
abandoned or failed to maintain the for- 
ward momentum of the Safeguard sys- 
tem. If we maintain this momentum it 
wil give this Nation a major asset in 
reaching an agreement with the Soviets. 
The Vienna talks so far have indicated 
the truth of this proposition—that our 
ABM system is indeed a meaningful as- 
set to our country in the SALT talks. 

Thus, we have before us the practical 
problem of keeping momentum in the 
present Safeguard program—with all 
that is involved in the way of R. & D; 
engineers, scientists, contractors, assem- 
blylines, and so forth—and thus indi- 
cating clearly to the Soviets that we do 
not intend to stop in midstream and take 
chances with the security of the United 
States. 

We must guarantee the survival of our 
own retaliatory capacity; this is all that 
the present proposal intends or foresees. 
It is purely defensive, not offensive, in 
nature. 

There is general agreement that the 
only real defense against a Soviet nu- 
clear missile attack is our own nuclear 
deterrent. To assure that continued de- 
terrent, we must have an ABM system, 
for, otherwise, our so-called deterrence 
loses credibility..The same thing goes as 
to our diplomatic credibility—the two 
are tied together—as illustrated by the 
SALT talks now underway. If our nu- 
clear deterrent is insufficient, it may as 
well not exist at all. The Soviets are well 
aware of this, and one may be sure that 
they are watching with interest to see 
whether we in the Senate take steps to 
halt the momentum of an ongoing ABM 
program. If we do this, our resultant 
vulnerability can produce instability in 
the strategic balance, with attendant 
dangerous, even perilous consequences to 
our country. In a word, if our strategic 
deterrent is degraded, this might in- 
crease the risk of a Soviet nuclear missile 
attack. 

The President has promised to review 
the ABM program continuously in light 
of progress in the Strategic Arms Lim- 
itation Talks. It is still some years before 
even the first elements of the Safeguard 
system will be operational. And, indeed, 
it will be more than a year before the 
bulk of the funds proposed in the present 
bill, if appropriated, would be expended. 
Thus, there will be ample time and am- 
ple opportunity to modify or dismantle 
the system or not spend the funds, if that 
be called for as a result of an arms lim- 
itation agreement. 

The SALT negotiations are far more 
complex than any we have entered into 
with the Soviet Union in the past. It 
would be most imprudent for us to stand 
still, while the talks proceed, purely on 
the hope that an agreement will be 
achieved at some time in the future. In- 
deed, for us to hold up our strategic 
weapons program unilaterally would al- 
most certainly encourage the Soviets to 
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believe they could gain all the advantages 
of arms control without the necessity of 
making concessions. Even a delay of one 
year in ABM deployment would leave the 
United States with critical vulnerabilities 
in the mid-1970's if the Soviets continue 
to deploy and improve their SS-9 '*mis- 
sile killers." 

Safeguard is designed to achieve a 
number of U.S. strategic objectives in the 
absence of a SALT agreement. Until 
agreement is reached, we must go ahead 
with such essential strategic programs, 
just. as the Soviets are doing. Cutting 
back Safeguard would mean the inter- 
ruption of orderly and timely prosecution 
of the program, which includes several 
elements which have very long lead times. 
As I have indicated, it would also signal 
to the Soviets the prospect of their fur- 
ther delaying or blocking the program by 
protracted negotiation—while their own 
missile construction and testing continue 
apace. 

The specific design of Safeguard—and 
particularly the defense of Minuteman— 
are intended to deal with the threat of 
continued buildup of a potential Soviet 
first-strike capability. In the absence of 
a SALT agreement, this protection would 
be essential to our Nation's security. A 
SALT agreement, if reached, would deal 
with the Soviet first-strike threat in a 
different way—by stopping construction 
of SS-9's and also limiting the number 
of other Soviet missiles such as the SS-11 
which, through increased accuracy, 
might contribute to a first-strike Soviet 
capability. If the Soviet offensive first- 
strike capability is constrained by a 
sound SALT agreement, we will have 
made a significant contribution to the 
survivability of Minuteman as well as our 
bombers. Under these circumstances, we 
could then forego Minuteman defense 
and accept a limit on ABM's to low levels 
&nd to a geographically restricted area. 
If SALT is not successful—which no one 
can assure—we will need Safeguard and 
perhaps have to take other measures to 
insure survivability of Minuteman. 

Safeguard constitutes our principal 
leverage to obtain a halt in the build-up 
of Soviet offensive missiles. Safeguard 
is the major on-going U.S. strategic pro- 
gram which the Soviets are interested in 
restricting. While they have put out feel- 
ers as to the possibility of an ABM only 
SALT agreement, they recognize that a 
SALT agreement must cover both offen- 
sive and defensive systems. Their own 
statements haye expressed clearly the 
inter-relationship between strategic of- 
fensive and defensive systems, and the 
U.S.-Soviet agreement to begin SALT 
negotiations specified that SALT would 
deal with both offensive and defensive 
systems. In the hard bargaining as to 
what specific offensive systems shall be 
covered, and particularly in achieving 
our objective of stopping the construc- 
tion of large SS-9 missiles, Safeguard is 
our principal bargaining card. 

If the funds for the ABM were to be 
put in escrow or otherwise restricted, and 
the ABM system made an obvious hos- 
tage to SALT, this would be a clear sig- 
nal to the Soviets of an essential flaw in 
the U.S. negotiating position and that 
flaw would be exploited accordingly. The 
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essential value to the system as a nego- 
tiating advantage is continuing develop- 
ment; the program must go forward if 
it is to have value. Any restriction upon 
it removes the essential factor of a con- 
tinuing program. The Soviets could not 
do otherwise than view a restriction upon 
phase II as a direct failure of congres- 
sional and popular support for the pro- 
gram. 

We must not fetter the hand of the 
President if we are to charge him with 
responsibility for achieving a meaningful 
arms agreement with a determined ad- 
versary. I urge Senators to reject the 
Cooper-Hart amendment. 

ABM—BOONDOGGLE OR NECESSITY? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, we 
have before us a critical issue that has 
profound implications for the future of 
our Nation. The administration seeks 
funds with which to expand the Safe- 
guard or ABM missile defense system. 
On the first go-round in this Chamber, 
this weapons system was approved by a 
margin of one vote. Now we are asked 
to extend a vote of confidence to the 
work already undertaken. Now we are 
requested to approve more funding for 
phase II. 

Yet it is just this present undertaking 
which is in question. Technical argu- 
ments fill the air. The American public 
sees a vast cloud of rhetorical - dust, 
within which the combatants thrash out 
their bitter differences. I believe it is time 
for plain talk. 

The finest scientific minds in our Na- 
tion have stated again and again that 
the present state of the antimissile art 
is primitive. Antimissile defense as we 
now know it is years away from a point 
where it could justify the expenses we 
are today asked to approve. To say that 
technical arguments advanced by the 
Defense Department are weak is to use 
classic understatement. 

I do not quéstion the sincerity of our 
military people and their scientific ad- 
visers. Nor do I in any way question the 
intentions of the Secretary of Defense 
and the administration. They honestly 
feel. this commitment should be made, 
the money spent, the chance taken. I 
disagree most respectfully with their po- 
sition, Last year, we were told that the 
security of our Minuteman ICBM mis- 
siles depended upon development and in- 
stallation of Safeguard. Now we are told 
it is a useful, expendable chip at the 
bargaining table where the SALT talks 
on disarmament are being held. The 
most recent phase of those talks ended 
yesterday. I do. not place great credence 
in the “bargaining chip” argument. Last 
year the Defense Department was cer- 
tain ABM was an effective defense 
against possible. Soviet ICBM assault. 
This year their answers are far less glib 
and confident in this respect. 

Each weapons system possesses an 
Achilles heel. In this case, it is the ra- 
dars—in soft sites. Large or small, they 
are vulnerable. Once knocked out, the 
missile system we know as ABM becomes 
а blinded giant, unable to seek out its 
quarry in order to destroy it. Pentagon 
moves in recent months favoring smaller 
radars, dispersed more widely, are in- 
dicative of the truth of the argument 
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that the radar is vulnerable. The Defense 
Department’s moves and admissions 
along these lines confirm my worst 
suspicions. 

Originally, ABM was to protect us 
against a Chinese threat while also pro- 
tecting our ICBM force. If it could do 
only one, perhaps we could find grounds 
for approving it. It is impossible to be- 
lieve the flimsy arguments put forth on 
its behalf. The argument that it would 
be aimed at preventing a modest strike 
by Red China’s growing nuclear strike 
capability is unpalatable and unaccept- 
able to me. What good does it to be im- 
mune to a left jab, if we are helpless 
against a right hook? 

The feasibility of the proposed ex- 
pansion of Safeguard to me rests upon 
whether or not it would work against the 
Soviet Union's thermonuclear strike 
capability. Further, we must bear in 
mind the fact that Russia is now engaged 
in putting a fleet of Polaris-type sub- 
marine to sea. 

It is a fact that today there is no ef- 
fective defense against ICBM attack. 
Only the ultimate in self-delusion could 
lead us to feel that such an impossibility 
was reality. The best scientific testimony 
says that even if the Safeguard system 
was completely installed today, and able 
to do all its proponents claim for it, the 
system would be ineffective. 

It is no secret that the Soviet Union is 
expanding its overall military capacity. 
It seeks and will not be denied military 
parity with our Nation. Our own military 
people readily admit this, conceding that 
it is impossible to curb their thrust. This 
is a fact of geopolitical life, and we must 
live with it. 

It is also historically accurate that the 
offense almost always stays several years 
ahead of the defense. Periodically, a 
breakthrough is achieved by the defense. 
This was the case for a short time in 
World War I, when the machinegun 
ruled supreme over infantry rushes that 
characterized trench warfare. 

Technology, however, swiftly devel- 
oped the armored tank to once again give 
the offense an advantage. The antitank 
gun was the defensive response, retaining 
preeminence for only a short while be- 
fore advent of the attack plane rendered 
it helpless in a good many situations. 

Today the offense remains supreme. In 
fact, it may be in such a commanding 
position for a good many years to come. 
No defense has been proposed since 
World War I to prevent the onslaught of 
masses of artillery-supported infantry, 
used in conjunction with armor and air, 
in conventional warfare. 

Let us translate this into thermonu- 
clear warfare terms. How can you stop 
а swarm of supersonic aircraft? How do 
you prevent a.fleet of Polaris-type vessels 
from incinerating your land? How is one 
to cope with incoming ICBM warheads? 
How does one stop a bullet in midair? It 
cannot be done today. 

When an officer manning the: radar 
screen. sees one incoming blip turning 
into hundreds, when each. warhead 
throws out 20.decoys appearing on ra- 
dar screens as the real thing, what will 
he do? When each warhead is. multi- 
headed, when MIRV is accomplished, as 
it wil soon be, what will we do? The 
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ABM argument turns into a debate over 
what seems to me a moot point today. 

I am far more apprehensive over the 
growth of the Soviet fleet and its Polaris- 
type, nuclear powered, missile-carrying 
submarines than over whether or not we 
can construct an ABM system. I would 
far rather see ABM money invested in a 
counter to this growing and very real 
threat. We are now digging holes in the 
ground—vast pits—into which we are 
heaving staggering quantities of cash. 
Today it is proposed that we increase the 
amount of money we are dumping into 
these holes and even increase the num- 
ber of holes. Mr. President, I have in 
mind the national priorities of this so- 
ciety of ours. We can ignore them or 
place them out of true order for only 
so long. 

It is utterly essential that we get our- 
selves out of the sideshows and get back 
to the main tent where the circus is 
really going on. If we seek to do justice 
to national defense, let us not attempt 
it by investing in what could be the most 
costly military hardware mistake in his- 
tory. 

If research and development work 
holds promise, as I believe it does, then 
by all means let us invest in it, Further, 
I see no reason why we should not al- 
low work on Phase I of ABM to con- 
tinue. Let us not cut off this effort, for 
it could possibly bear some fruit. But by 
no means should we allow any expan- 
sion of this system beyond work already 
underway. 

Mr. President, this debate has at times 
been too acrimonious for my taste. Too 
many harsh words and accusations have 
been hurled. It saddens me to see such 
divisiveness. Such bitterness as has been 
evidenced here has not added to the qual- 
ity of discussion or affected the final de- 
cisions in the minds of any Senators. 

I believe it is possible for us to under- 
take such a debate and decision in the fu- 
ture without a repetition of some of the 
(озан; which have recently passed 

ere. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 29 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 


TO SECURE STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATIONS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, as do 
most of the people of the world, our peo- 
ple want peace; and they know that the 
key to obtaining a lasting peace is a 
reduction in the tools of war. 

At this crucial moment in history, the 
two major powers are engaged in vital 
deliberations in Vienna—the strategic 
arms limitation talks—failure of which 
could escalate the arms race; success of 
which could mark a giant step on the 
path to world peace. 

It has become increasingly clear that 
the current arms posture of the United 
States wil have enormous influence on 
the success or failure of the SALT. 

I feel that these talks could be endan- 
gered by moving in either of two opposite 
directions on the Safeguard ABM system. 

On the one hand, expansion of the sys- 
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tem to an area defense concept is dan- 
gerously escalatory, and I was quite 
pleased when the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, agreed 
with my opposition to this part of the 
Safeguard system. I further feel that 
geographic expansion of this system pre- 
judges some unsettled questions about 
the evolving technologies of the ABM 
system, and it also locks us into an ex- 
pensive commitment beyond the needs 
of either diplomacy or defense at this 
time. 

On the other hand, I have been most 
concerned with the so-called bargain- 
ing chip argument which holds that our 
search for a strategic arms limitations 
agreement might be endangered if we re- 
main entirely static with Safeguard. 

To evaluate that argument, I talked 
yesterday with a highly placed American 
source in Vienna, specifically asking him 
for an authoritative judgment. 

This source made it very clear that the 
success of the SALT negotiations rests 
almost exclusively on our not remaining 
*static" in our ABM posture. 

So in order to maximize our pursuit 
of peace at SALT: 

First. I will oppose any attempt to 
restore the area defense concept which 
was rejected by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Second. I will oppose any geographic 
expansion of the system this year. 

Third, And I will oppose any amend- 
ment which would not provide sufficient 
momentum to support our negotiators in 
Vienna. This includes the Cooper-Hart 
amendment. 

Over the last several months I have 
sought with my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, Senator BROOKE, and others, a 
solution. which would give us enough 
dynamic to impress the Soviets with our 
support of our SALT negotiators, and 
with our will to meet whatever threat 
they may pose to our land-based deter- 
rent;.a solution which, at the same time, 
would avoid locking us into an untried 
or escalatory system. 

І am satisfied that this amendment 
would achieve this: 

First. It would provide a comparable 
degree of protection of the Minuteman 
force to that which would be achieved 
through the administration's proposed 
deployment of an additional Safeguard 
site at Whiteman Air Force Base; 

Second. It would maintain sufficient 
momentum in the ABM program to sus- 
tain it during the intricate SALT nego- 
tiations; 

Third. It would limit the Safeguard de- 
ployment specifically to the two bases 
already approved by the Congress; and 

Fourth. Since it would take some time 
before additional radars could be started 
at those two sites, it would increase the 
likelihood that progress on more ad- 
vanced technology might permit deploy- 
ment of improved radars. 

I intend to vote against the Cooper- 
Hart amendment, and I will, if the oppor- 
tunity is presented, vote for the Brooke 
amendment. 

Ithank the distinguished chairman for 
yielding time to me at this particular 
time in the deliberations. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, Gov. 
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Averell Harriman, who has served this 
country long and well, has among his 
many accomplishments a distinguished 
professional career in negotiating with 
the Soviet Union in his capacity as Am- 
bassador to Moscow and as a member of 
many administrations. On August 10, 
Governor Harriman and Dr. Adrian 
Fisher, who was our chief negotiator in 
Geneva with the Soviet Union on the 
Nonproliferation Treaty, Dr. Franklin A. 
Long of Cornell University and Dr. Her- 
bert Scoville, Jr., who served this Gov- 
ernment as high officials of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency 
charged with the responsibility of moni- 
toring Soviet scientific activities, sent a 
letter to the Washington Post concerning 
the relation between the ABM vote and 
the SALT talks. Governor Harriman and 
Dr. Fisher have negotiated with the Rus- 
sians more perhaps than any other Amer- 
icans. Their judgment about how to ne- 
gotiate with the Soviet Union is based on 
experience. and competence. Because of 
the importance of their views and the 
great weight that should be given their 
judgment, I ask unanimous consent that 
their letter be placed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue ABM VOTE AND THE SALT TALKS 

Recently administration spokesmen have 
been insisting that unless the Congress au- 
thorizes the continued construction and ex- 
pansion of the Safeguard ABM, it will not 
be possible to negotiate an agreement with 
the Soviets at SALT to limit strategic arma- 
ments. They argue that the negotiators need 
the Safeguard bargaining chip to induce the 
Russians to halt the deployment of their 
large SS-9 ICBMs. 

This would appear to be an attempt to ex- 
ploit the desire of the Senate and the public 
to achieve success in SALT in order to res- 
cue the Safeguard program from defeat. The 
administration has always defended the 
Safeguard ABM defense of Minuteman sites 
on the basis that it was not a threat to the 
U.S,S.R. If true, why then should the con- 
tinuation of this program be a chip to induce 
the Soviets to agree to limit their offensive 
missile deployment? 

The major U.S. threat to Soviet security 
lies in the deployment of the U.S. MIRV sys- 
tems. On April 9, 1970, the Senate passed & 
resolution by a vote of 72 to 6 urging that 
the President propose to the U.S.S.R. an im- 
mediate suspension by both countries of 
further deployment of all offensive and de- 
fensive nuclear strategic weapons systems. 
Yet this MIRV chip has been thrown away 
by the accelerated deployment of the Min- 
uteman III and Poseidon missiles with their 
MIRV warheads and by the reported proposal 
that any MIRV limitations must be accom- 
panied by Soviet acceptance of extensive in- 
spection of both offensive and defensive mis- 
Sile sites, There is no security justification for 
such urgent MIRV deployment since the 
heavy Soviet ABM which they were designed 
to penetrate could not be deployed and be- 
come operational for many, many years. 

It has also been reported that the possible 
outcome of SALT would be an agreement 
that henceforth the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. will limit their ABMs to the de- 
fense of their capitals. The continued de- 
ployment of Safeguard at the Minuteman 
sites wil not in any way contribute to the 
defense of Washington, and the Senate is 
being asked to endorse the expenditure of 
funds for useless hardware if SALT is suc- 
cessful and for an admittedly at best mar- 
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ginally effective system if it is unsuccess- 
ful. Why the U.S. should try to get the So- 
viets to agree to the deployment of ABM 
defense for Washington and Moscow instead 
of a complete ABM ban is not clear, since 
the defense of Washington will not accom- 
plish any of President Nixon’s three objec- 
tives for an ABM system. A complete ban 
would eliminate the need for MIRVs and 
simplify the problems of verification by ob- 
viating any possible need for inspection. It 
is reported that the Soviets have indicated 
interest in such a complete ban. 

Finally, history his unmistakably demon- 
strated that restraints, not accelerated weap- 
ons programs, pave the road to arms control. 
Overwhelming superiority did not induce 
the Soviets to accept the Baruch plan. On 
the other hand, President Kennedy’s Ameri- 
can University pledge to halt atmospheric 
nuclear testing as long as the Soviets did 
the same rapidly produced agreement to ne- 
gotiate the Limited Test Ban Treaty in 1963. 
Similarly, the Senate passage without dis- 
senting vote of the Pastore Resolution in 
1966 endorsing efforts to halt the spread of 
nuclear weapons broke the ice toward start- 
ing serious U.S.-U.S.S.R. negotiations on the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. 

If the Senate wishes to conserve funds 
and make a maximum contribution toward 
improving U.S. security by achieving arms 
limitations and agreement at SALT, it will 
refuse authorization of funds for the expan- 
sion of Safeguard and forbid the expendi- 
ture of additional funds for the continued 
deployment at the two Safeguard sites ap- 
proved last year until it is satisfied that 
the negotiators have not been able to per- 
suade the Soviets to agree to limitations on 
offensive and defensive missile systems. 

In our judgment, a Senate vote against 
the ABM 1s à vote for success in SALT. 

W. AVERELL HARRIMAN. 

KARL KAYSEN. 

ADRIAN 8. FISHER. 

FRANKLIN A. LONG. 

HERBERT SCOVILLE, Jr. 
WASHINGTON. 


SAFEGUARD PHASE II; A WASTE OF THE TAXPAYERS 
MONEY 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, again 
this year the Senate is being asked to 
vote enormous sums of money for an 
antiballistic -missile——ABM-—system that 
only can diminish U.S. national security. 
And again, after carefully reviewing the 
facts, I am compelled to vote “пау.” 

In addition to more than $1 billion re- 
quested to continue work on phase I of 
the Safeguard system, which was au- 
thorized by a narrow vote margin last 
year, $404 million is being requested to 
initiate phase II. Phase I authorized the 
construction and deployment of two 
ABM launch sites at Malmstrom Air 
Force Base, Mont., and Grand Forks Air 
Force Base, N. Dak. Phase II would per- 
mit the construction of a third such site 
at Whiteman Air Force Base, Mo., and 
the acquisition of five additional sites, 
including one in the Greater Washing- 
ton, D.C., area. 

Pentagon rhetoric to the contrary, the 
factors dictating against approval of 
phase II of the ABM are fundamentally 
the same as those that made phase I 
а dangerous waste of scarce tax dollars. 
None of the major objections to phase I 
raised by the scientific and diplomatic 
community last year have been answered 
satisfactorily. And, as we shall see, the 
current case for phase II is even weaker. 

Since phase II is simply an expansion 
of phase I, let us begin a consideration of 
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this second step with a thorough review 
of the major arguments presented in 
support of and in opposition to the Safe- 
guard system as & whole. 

Though the justifications for deploying 
an ABM have shifted with the political 
winds both during this administration 
and during the last, Secretary of De- 
fense Laird offered three principal rea- 
sons last year for constructing the 
Safeguard system during congressional 
hearings: 

First, to defend against a possible Chi- 
nese nuclear missile attack ; 

Second, to defend against a “light” ir- 
rational or accidental attack by the So- 
viet Union; and 

Third, to protect & portion of our of- 
fensive missile forces for a second-strike 
capability against a possible Soviet at- 
tempt to develop potential to wipe out 
our offensive force through a massive 
preemptive nuclear attack. 

At the same time, spokesmen for the 
Defense Department indicated what the 
ABM. was not supposed to do: 

First, it was not to be a defense of our 
cities against an allout attack, for this 
was deemed beyond our present techno- 
logical capabilities; 

Second, it was not to provoke the So- 
viets into reacting, thereby setting off 
another extensive round in the arms 
race; and 

Third, it was not to undermine in any 
way our chances of reaching agreements 
with Soviets on arms control and limita- 
tion. 

These arguments for the ABM simply 
do not hold water. To begin with, the 
case made by the Pentagon for the de- 


ployment of ABM installations around 
our Minuteman sites in Malmstrom, 
Mont., and Grand Forks, N. Dak., is rife 
with inconsistencies and contradictions. 

If the Chinese ever chose irrationally 
to attack—and it should be remembered 
they still do not possess & deliverable 


nuclear attack  capability—it would 
surely consist of a suicidal nuclear bom- 
bardment of our cities, and not a strike 
against our missile basés. For the Chi- 
nese will not have a sufficient number of 
warheads in the foreseeable future to at- 
tempt to destory our second-strike capa- 
bility, that is, our ability to absorb a nu- 
clear attack with enough of our missiles 
intaet to devastate China in response. 

The Safeguard system is simply not 
designed to defend cities. The Safeguard 
consists of two different types of mis- 
siles: The Spartan missile which is de- 
signed to intercept enemy missiles be- 
fore they reenter the earth's atmosphere 
and which has a range of approximately 
400 miles; and the smaller Sprint mis- 
sile, with a range of 25-30 miles, which 
is supposed to pick up enemy projectiles 
that penetrate the Spartan defense and 
disarm them 100,000 feet above their 
targets. 

Given the location of the two ABM in- 
stallations authorized in phase I, the 
only one of the Nation's 25 largest cities 
that would receive even theoretical pro- 
tection against a Chinese attack would 
be Minneapolis. The rest of our urban 
population would remain as vulnerable 
as before. 

Would this situation be remedied by 
deploying in the 10 additional sites the 
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Pentagon is reportedly contemplating? 
I think not. According to scientists both 
in and out of Government, it is rela- 
tively easy to deceive the radars which 
guide the Spartan missiles with decoys 
and other deception devices. It is not 
until objects actually reenter the at- 
mosphere that radars can reliably differ- 
entiate the decoys from the real thing. 
At this point, it falls to the Sprint to 
provide the ultimate protection. 

But the Pentagon has announced its 
intention to place its ABM sites a con- 
siderable distance from our cities, which 
would place our major population cen- 
ters outside the range of the Sprints. 
Thus, with a little ingenuity and the 
technical proficiency which the Soviets 
now have and the Chinese will likely 
soon possess, they could penetrate our 
Spartan defense and devastate our cities. 

Why do we not move our Sprints 
closer to the cities? Because then we 
would have the “damage-limiting” sys- 
tem the Pentagon claims is impractical 
and which it believes will provoke the 
Soviets into increasing their own offen- 
sive capacity. 

In other words, the justification of 
the ABM as protection against a Chi- 
nese nuclear attack simply defies the 
facts. 

The argument that the ABM would 
provide useful protection against a less 
than “all-out” irrational or accidental 
attack by the Soviets is hardly more 
convincing. 

The “irrationality” of a Soviet missile 
attack on the United States would be ir- 
rational because it would be suicidal. Re- 
gardless of the destruction wreaked on 
the United States, the U.S.S.R. would 
also be obliterated in the process. How- 
ever, to assume that such a Soviet attack 
might also be irrational enough to be 
less than all-out defies reason. Why 
should any Soviet leader send only a few 
missiles over when he knows the United 
States will retaliate with its full second- 
strike force? Even men as mad as Hitler 
were never guilty of such thoughtless ac- 
commodation to their enemies, If the So- 
viets did attack, it would certainly be 
with full force, which by the Pentagon’s 
own reckoning would render the pro- 
posed Safeguard system useless. 

As for accidental attack, I assume it 
would consist of one or two missiles that 
unintentionally got away. Since all mis- 
siles are preprogramed to specific desti- 
nations, it is clear that such a missile 
would either be directed toward a large 
city or toward a missile site. 

If the former were the case, the Safe- 
guard system would only protect Min- 
neapolis theoretically, and might even 
prove inadequate here owing to the fact 
that this city is beyond the range of our 
Sprints. If this enemy missile were tar- 
geted at a missile site, we would at most 
simply lose a few of our 1,000 ICBM’s, 
and few lives would be lost. It is hardly 
worth the vast expense of an ABM sys- 
tem to insure against loss of a few drasti- 
cally less expensive ICBM’s. 

The final justification offered by the 
Pentagon in support of the Safeguard is 
the most serious. It is based on the claim 
that our second-strike capability is being 
threatened by the Soviets and that meas- 
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ures must be taken to protect portions 
of our second-strike force. 

If in fact our retaliatory capability is 
in question, we must act immediately to 
restore it. The Soviets must never doubt 
our ability to inflict unacceptable dam- 
age to their society in response to a 
preemptive attack. This is the very sub- 
stance of our deterrent strategy. If our 
retaliatory capability is in question, ad- 
ditions to our offensive forces, not dubi- 
ous defensive missiles, ought to be our 
strategy. 

However, there is no evidence that our 
second-strike capability is being threat- 
ened or that Moscow doubts its effective- 
ness. 

Last year, before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee on Disarma- 
ment, Secretary of Defense  Laird 
declared: 

The Russians are going for a first strike 
capability—there is no question about that. 


This came as a shock to those of us in 
Congress who are acutely interested in 
this Nation's defense posture. Only 2 
months before, outgoing Defense Secre- 
tary, Clark Clifford, had announced: 

The U.S. shall continue to have, as far 
into the future as we can now discern, a very 
substantial qualitative lead and a distinct 
superiority in numbers... and overall 
combat effectiveness of our strategic offensive 
forces. 


He added that the most pessimistic 
military estimates credit the United 
States with the ability to destroy 40 per- 
cent of the Soviet population and 75 per- 
cent of their industry even after an all- 
out-attack by the highest expected threat 


the Soviet could launch in the future. 
And presumably by future, he meant 
more than 8 weeks. 

The national intelligence estimate— 
the consensus view of the Defense In- 
telligence Agency, the State Department, 
and the Central Intelligence Agency— 
denies the existence of any first-strike 
plans on the part of the Kremlin or any 
signs that such plans are in the making. 
In addition, Secretary of State Rogers 
reconfirmed this view in a press confer- 
ence shortly after Secretary Laird’s 
statement declaring that he was not 
aware of any Soviet intentions to develop 
a first-strike capability. 

The arithmetic of the situation casts 
further doubts on Mr. Laird’s conten- 
tion. Both the Soviets and we have 
slightly in excess of 1,000 operational 
ICBM’s. Let us suppose Moscow initiated 
а preemptive strike against the United 
States and destroyed every one of our 
Minuteman in their hardened and dis- 
persed sites—a virtual impossibility 
given what we know about the launch 
probabilities, megatonnage and accuracy 
of Soviet missiles. This hypothetical exer- 
cise also requires the further doubtful 
assumption that we chose not to launch 
our ICBM's during the grace period after 
our radars detected this massive Soviet 
assault and before the enemy missiles 
actually struck. 

Our retaliatory forces would still con- 
tain 656 submarine-launched Polaris 
missiles that are invulnerable to enemy 
attack, and 480 B-52 bombers each car- 
rying four nuclear bombs and a nuclear- 
tipped Hound Dog missile with a range 
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of 700 miles once it is launched from the 
parent plane. This is a total of 2,400 nu- 
clear missiles, each armed with one or 
more nuclear warheads. According to 
former Secretary of Defense McNamara's 
estimates, it would take no more than 
400 nuclear warheads to damage the So- 
viet Union beyond recognition and re- 
pair. 

Mr. Laird based his claims about So- 
viet intentions to develop a first-strike 
capability on the deployment of 200— 
plus Russian SS-9 missiles. We have 
known about these missiles with large 
warheads for several years, and our in- 
telligence evaluations have considered 
them part of the Soviet second-strike 
force designed to destroy our cities in a 
retaliatory attack. Suddenly, without ex- 
planation the Secretary of Defense has 
decreed that they are now first-strike 
weapons. 

Even accepting this questionable 
turnabout, the SS-9 provides no reason 
for deploying an ABM in this country. 
Assuming these missiles possess the ac- 
curacy and launch probability estimated 
for our own Minuteman missiles, all 200 
SS-9’s with huge multimegaton war- 
heads would destroy only 90 of our 1,000 
landbased ICBM’s. The Soviet would re- 
quire more than 2,000 of these SS-9's 
armed with 20 megaton warheads to de- 


"stroy our entire Minuteman force—and 


this would still leave us with 656 subma- 
rine-launched missiles and our intercon- 
tinental bombers with which to retaliate. 

Finally the credibility of Mr. Laird's 
contention that Moscow has first-strike 
designs was undermined by his recom- 
mended response. He called for a limited 
ABM system that would not provoke 
the Soviets. If, in fact, the Soviets are 
intent on developing the capability to de- 
stroy us and our ability to retaliate, and 
if the ABM is a workable defense, should 
we not proceed immediately with a 
heavy system to protect our people 
and all our missiles? And why are we 
worried about provoking a nation which 
supposedly already has decided to go 
all out to annihilate the United States? 
How can they be further provoked? 

In addition, spokesmen for the admin- 
istration have indicated U.S. readiness to 
abandon the Safeguard if the Russians 
wil give up their limited ABM deploy- 
ment around Moscow. Anticipating the 
SALT talks, Secretary of State Rogers 
informed the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee last summer: 

Suppose we started our talks in a few 
months and the first thing that's said by the 
Soviet Union is, "Let's do away with defen- 
sive missiles." We'd have no problem. We'd 
be delighted. 


If we truly believed the Soviets were 
forging ahead with the development of a 
first-strike capability, such a concession 
would be suicidal. We would be playing 
directly into Moscow's hands. One is 
forced to conclude that Mr. Laird does 
not take his own cries of “wolf” as seri- 
ously as he would have us accept them. 

In summary, the Pentagon's claim that 
the Safeguard is necessary to preserve 
our second-strike capability is uncon- 
vincing. 

Thus, a careful examination of the 
three principal justifications for an ABM 
system offered by the administration— 
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to protect us against a Chinese attack, to 
defend against a light irrational or acci- 
dental Soviet attack, and to counter 
Kremlin designs to develop a first-strike 
capability yields little reason to support 
deployment. Indeed, the Pentagon’s own 
contradictory and inconsistent defense 
of the system provides a persuasive case 
for its rejection. It appears the Safeguard 
will not do that for which it is intended 
while doing that which is not needed. 

However, it is conceivable that a pro- 
posal may possess merit though it will 
not do what its proponents claim. There- 
fore, I believe there are several other 
questions that must be raised before a 
responsible decision on deployment can 
be reached. 

The most obvious is whether or not the 
Safeguard system will actually disarm 
enemy missiles before they destroy their 
targets. That is, will it work? The weight 
of the scientific evidence presented be- 
fore the Congress to date indicates the 
ABM will not work. 

Safeguard’s technology is essentially 
the same as that of Nike X which was 
rejected as inadequate when it was de- 
veloped. The last five science advisers to 
the President, the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee, and hundreds of 
scientists across the country have enter- 
tained serious questions about the tech- 
nical difficulties an ABM system would 
encounter. Most of their questions, such 
as those concerning radar blackout, com- 
puter programing, saturation, fallout, 
and command and control links, remain 
unanswered. In fact, many can only be 
answered with confidence under actual 
combat conditions, when it is too late to 
correct system failures. 

There is also the problem of early ob- 
Solescence. Our scientists are confident 
we could render a Soviet ABM system in- 
effective by relatively simple counter- 
measures, Enemy radar could be de- 
ceived or debilitated with devices such as 
large numbers of lightweight decoys, nu- 
clear explosions, electronic jammers, and 
widely dispersed metal chaff. 

There is every reason to believe the 
Soviets and Chinese would develop these 
deception techniques, leaving us with & 
multi-billion-dollar missile system that 
might be totally obsolete even before it 
is fully developed. Would we consider 
funding a poverty program with similar 
prospects? 

Finally, the argument has been ad- 
vanced forcefully this year that the mis- 
sile site radar—MSR—that serve as a 
Safeguard's eyes are extremely vulner- 
able to enemy attack. As Dr. Wolfgang 
K. H. Panofsky, director of the Stanford 
Linear Accelerator, testified before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
April 13 of this year: 

My criticism is aggravated by a second ob- 
Jection never answered by the Defense De- 
partment. The Soviet SS-11 missiles (which 
now exist in much larger quantities than the 
SS-9's) are at present of sufficient accuracy 
and explosive power to destroy the missile 
site radar, although they do not endanger 
the Minuteman silos. Thus, in effect a Safe- 
guard defense to protect Minuteman against 
the SS-9 could be totally negated by the So- 
viets even if the system were deployed today. 


So far we have focused on what the 
Safeguard's proponents say it wil do— 
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on its potential benefits. A balanced ap- 
praisal dictates an evaluation of possible 
costs resulting from deployment. 

First, we must consider the impact of 
constructing an ABM system on the arms 
race and international stability. 

The President contends that because 
the Safeguard system is "thin" and its 
avowed purpose is defensive, deployment 
will not provoke the Soviets into expand- 
ing their own missile forces, While the 
absence of a Soviet reaction would be 
welcome, it seems highly unlikely. 

Why should the Russians, with their 
obsession for defense conditioned by two 
world wars, exercise more restraint than 
we, ourselves, have managed? After all, 
the Pentagon’s decision to proceed with 
the Safeguard was partially in response 
to the Kremlin's deployment of a very 
limited system around Moscow. In addi- 
tion this small Soviet ABM system “pro- 
voked us into developing multiple inde- 
pendently targeted reentry vehicles— 
MIRV's—for our own missiles to insure 
our capacity to penetrate antimissile de- 
fenses. 

At a minimum, the Soviets could be 
expected to increase their offensive forces 
sufficiently to saturate our Safeguard de- 
fenses in Montana and North Dakota, 
thereby preserving their ability to strike 
our missile bases. More likely, given the 
action-overreaction pattern that has 
characterized the arms race, they would 
feel compelled to increase their offensive 
missile forces, to expand their ABM sys- 
tem, and to begin to develop their own 
MIRV’s: 

Once both nations actually begin. to 
deploy ABM systems and MIRV’s, the 
history of the strategic arms race will 
have entered a disastrous new phase from 
which there might be no escape. Massive 
new leyels of expenditure and danger will 
be imposed on both peoples with no gain 
of security for either. 

The key to the current strategic bal- 
ance and hopes for eventual arms control 
is the ability of each nation to accurately 
caiculate the missile strength of the 
other. For only with such information 
can we and the Soviets be certain that 
our second-strike capabilities are ade- 
quate. 

A combination of MIRV's and ABM's 
destroys such certainty. The MIRV is a 
weapon system which permits the in- 
dependent firing of a number of nuclear 
warheads from a single missile. Since 
these warheads are concealed in the nose 
cones of the missiles from which they 
are fired, there is no way of knowing 
how many warheads another nation 
could unleash in time of war. 

The ABM merely increased this un- 
certainty. Since it is impossible to know 
how effective an antimissile system would 
be during an actual nuclear exchange, 
it is impossible to ascertain with any 


certainty how many of your own mis- ' 


siles would be needed to penetrate it. 
Since we and the Soviets could no 
longer accurately estimate either the of- 
fensive or defensive capabilities of the 
othér, both nations would be condemned 
to add continuously to their armaments 
to guarantee that neither could attain a 
first-strike potential. In addition to being 
incredibly expensive, this endless arms 
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race would produce a permanent stra- 
tegic instability that would invite mis- 
calculation and a heightened possibility 
of nuclear exchange. 

In other words, deployment of the 
ABM and its antidote, the MIRV, would 
place us in the paradoxical position of 
purchasing insecurity at a very dear 
price. All we would have to show for our 
hundreds of billions in defense appro- 
priations would be considerably less na- 
tional security than we currently enjoy. 

Furthermore, the opportunity to ne- 
gotiate meaningful arms controls with 
the Soviets would be lost. The only way 
to determine the number of MIRV's in 
a missile is to open the nose cone and 
count them. Given the longstanding So- 
viet opposition on onsite inspection, no 
workable arrangement with Moscow to 
limit or decrease nuclear warheads would 
be possible. We would become the perma- 
nent prisoners of our own ingenious 
technology. 

Next, there is the matter of opportu- 
nity costs. Every government, business, 
and household must weigh intended 
spending against the benefits that would 
be derived from alternative uses of the 
money. 

Determining how much the Safeguard 
system would cost is difficult. The Pen- 
tagon has provided an estimate of $7 bil- 
lion. However, according to a recent 
Brookings Institution study, U.S. weap- 
ons systems consistently cost taxpayers 
300 to 700 percent more than initial De- 
fense Department estimates. Therefore, 
at a minimum we are contemplating an 
expenditure of between $21 and $49 bil- 
lion. 

If we assume Soviet reactions to the 
Safeguard will cause us to expand it into 
a heavy system, we find ourselves com- 
mitted to a military bill ranging in the 
hundreds of billions of dollars. Senator 
Symington estimated that the cost of a 
heavy anti-Soviet ABM system could con- 
ceivably run over $400 billion—which is 
more than double our entire Federal 
budget. 

A tripling of the Federal budget over 
& short period would obviously triple 
Federal taxes and exacerbate the dan- 
gerous inflation we are fighting. Given 
that per capita taxation in this country 
is already in excess of $1,000 and that 
our dollar is currently losing 6 cents in 
buying power each year, a radical in- 
crease in Federal spending hardly would 
be a welcome development. 

More importantly, increases in military 
spending would render impossible the 
needed reordering of the national agenda. 
Though we are the most affluent of na- 
tions, resources in. the public sector re- 
main limited. In reality, we have not been 
able to afford both guns and butter. The 
war in Vietnam and a burgeoning de- 
fense budget have compelled us to ignore 
pressing domestic problems. 

Our central cities are in an advanced 
Stage of deterioration. Slums spread and 
businesses providing jobs and service flee 
to the more inviting suburbs. 

The poverty that grips these blighted 
areas shatters families and breaks men's 
spirits. Adults and children are driven to 
drugs and Crime. Failure and frustration 
explode into riots апа bitter disillusion- 
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ment with the American dream. Millions 
of Americans in our urban slums and 
rural shantytowns continue to struggle 
for survival ill-housed, ill-clothed, ill-fed. 
Our war on poverty has turned into a 
decidedly dovish affair for lack of funds. 

A situation that places the solution of 
such problems at the bottom of the list 
of national priorities is unacceptable. We 
must not become so preoccupied with de- 
fense that we lose sight of what is being 
defended. 

A budget that devotes two-thirds of 
all Federal funds to military and defense- 
related items threatens to militarize our 
foreign policy, our economy, our entire 
culture. Without weakening our ability 
to deter war, we must find ways to cut 
defense spending, not increase it. 

For if we fail to reorder our priorities 
and restore some balance to Federal ac- 
tivities, we will no longer need to worry 
about the balance of power and enemy 
first-strike capabilities; we will meet 
devastating disorders at home. 

The evidence against deploying the 
Safeguard system is as compelling today 
as it was a year ago. It will not defend 
us against a Chinese or Soviet attack on 
our cities; the Soviets will still be able 
to strike our missile sites by means of 
deception devices or by simply saturating 
our defenses with more missiles than we 
can handle; there is strong reason to 
doubt the Safeguard will actually work; 
the Soviet response to deployment will 
likely trigger an incredibly expensive 
new round in the arms.race that could 
destroy any hopes for disarmament о 
arms control; the development of ABM's 
and MIRV’s will destabilize the curren 
strategic balance of power and introduce| 
uncertainties that will leave us less secure 
than we are today; Safeguard migh 
cost as much as $400 billion at a time 
when taxes are rising and inflation is 
reducing the value of the American dol 
lar; an assessment of opportunity costs 
suggests that tax dollars would be bette 
invested in solving urgent domestic prob 
lems instead of more military hardwarg 
that is unneeded to preserve our nationa 
security. 

Phase II makes absolutely no sens 
even if we accept, for the sake of argu 
ment, all of the supporting claims foy 
phase I advanced by the Pentagon. 

Last year, in urging approval of fund4 
for phase I, Secretary Laird stressed thd 
experimental nature of this first phase 

Let us deploy Phase I. Let us complete 1 
Let us finish it. Let us see how 1t works and 
after that decide whether to go ahead. 


Nothing yet exists at the Malmstro 
and Grand Forks sites except bulldozers 
and mounds of earth. Yet, suddenly 
Secretary Laird has abandoned his ow 
advice. Now he wants to go ahead and 
spend another half-billion scarce ta 
dollars before phase I has been deployed 
before it has been completed; before w 
can determine whether this much-ques 
tioned system works or not. 

The Pentagon cannot have it Бой 
ways. Last year it got phase I—by 
Senate margin of two votes—on th 
grounds that it was an experiment aime 
at answering the doubts of the system' 
critics. Today, with those doubts not ye 
dispelled, it argues that phase I alway| 
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was envisioned as the initial stage in an 
area-defense system. 

In addition, the administration is rest- 
ing its case for deployment of phase II 
on the hollow grounds that an expansion 
of the Safeguard system is essential to 
the success of the strategic arms limita- 
tion talks—SALT-—with the Soviets. 
But there is no way to support this as- 
sertion with logic. 

If Safeguard is not viewed as a stra- 
tegic threat by the Soviets, as the ad- 
ministration contends, it could not be a 
critical chip in the current negotiations 
in Vienna. On the other hand, if it is re- 
garded as a force capable of upsetting the 
strategic balance of power, we already 
have authorized an ABM system with 
more interceptors than the system cur- 
rently deployed by the Soviets around 
Moscow. Either way, the progress of 
phase II has no bearing on SALT unless 
it is to convince the Soviets that we are 
intent on developing a heavy ABM sys- 
tem and are not really interested in arms 
limitation. 

Therefore, to preserve U.S. security 
and save the American taxpayer from 
further wasted Federal spending, I in- 
tend to vote for the Hart-Cooper amend- 
ment to strike phase II of the Safeguard 
system from the military procurement 
authorization bill. 

SENATE SHOULD RESTRICT EXPANSION OF 

ABM SYSTEM 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Senate will very shortly be voting 
upon the proposed limitation of the 
Safeguard anti-ballistic-missile system. 
As а cosponsor of the Cooper-Hart 
amendment, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this measure as a step toward the 
goal of slowing down the catastrophic 
nuclear arms race. As we examine the 
record of arguments offered in support 
of the ABM, it becomes clear that this 
weapon is similar in some respects to 
the chameleon. Just as the skin color of 
this lizard changes in accordance with 
the surrounding conditions, the justifi- 
cation for the ABM similarity seems to 
shift under the pressure of critical exam- 
ination. In 1967, we were told that the 
Sentinel-ABM system would serve to 
protect American cities against the pos- 
Sibility of an attack by Chinese ballistic 
missiles, Last year, the primary justifica- 
tion given the deployment of the Safe- 
guard-ABM system was the necessity of 
protecting our retaliatory Minuteman 
ICBM strike force froma possible Soviet 
onslaught, Now we hear that phase II 
of ABM deployment is an. essential 
“bargaining chip” at the SALT talks in 
Vienna. The-chameleonic character of 
this multibillion-dollar weapons system 
makes one wonder what the true justifi- 
cation for the ABM really is. The ra- 
tionale for this system may be merely 
elusive, but then again perhaps we are 
seeking a justification where none exists. 
In any event, I think that it is imper- 
ative that we decide exactly what it is 
the ABM is designed to do before we 
pour many more billions into the ex- 
pansion of the program. The continued 
promulgation of spurious rationales can 
only further damage the already scant 
credibility of the Safeguard system. 
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We face a domestic crisis in this coun- 
try which precludes the frivolous luxury 
of wasting our resources on military 
boondoggles. Our people are victimized 
by decaying inner city schools, the soar- 
ing cost of medical care, housing short- 
ages, noxious air and water, and inade- 
quate transportation systems. It is time 
that we stopped lamenting these prob- 
lems and start taking immediate reme- 
dial action. Earlier this year we witnessed 
a veto of appropriations for health, edu- 
cation, and hospital construction. For- 
tunately, the Congress was successful in 
overriding a veto for the first time in 10 
years when it refused to sustain the Pres- 
ident's action with regard to the hospital 
construction funds. 

Yesterday, the President struck down 
two more appropriations bills designed 
to meet the needs of America's people 
when he vetoed the Office of Education 
and independent offices-HUD appropria- 
tions bills. The President speaks out for 
the ABM and other military expendi- 
tures, but shows a callous disregard for 
the needs of our people. It is said that 
due to serious inflationary pressure Con- 
gress must cut expenditures in order to 
stabilize the economy. Why is it that 
money destined to improve the health, 
education and general quality of life for 
our people is considered inflationary, 
whereas, extravagant military adven- 
tures escape unscathed? 

Is the Nation's security really en- 
hanced by spending billions on a weapon 
that is likely to be obsolete in a few 
short years, rather than spending the 
money on programs for health care, edu- 
cation, mass transportation, pollution 
control, and the like? It would be help- 
ful if those who worry incessantly about 
our defense posture would devote equal 
efforts toward meeting these critical do- 
mestic needs. It is my belief that if these 
problems remain unresolved, the internal 
decay of our social fabric will pose the 
greatest threat to the security of this 
Nation. 

The Cooper-Hart amendment is a rea- 
sonable compromise offered by men of 
reason. It would provide over $1 billion 
for the continued deployment of the 
ABM at Malmstrom and Grand Forks. 
Included in the authorization would be 
$365 million for additional research and 
development which could eventually 
lead to a system designed to really pro- 
tect our Minuteman ICBM force. This 
proposal in no way jeopardizes the role 
of Safeguard as a so-called bargaining 
chip at the SALT talks. Indeed, the 
adoption of this amendment would en- 
hance the legitimacy of our stated de- 
sire to limit the further deployment of 
such weapons. 

In last year's debate on phase I of the 
ABM system, I stated that— 

We would be wasting our money were we 
to spend it on the Safeguard. We would be 
spending to protect ourselves from imaginary 
threats beyond our borders, and ignoring 
the very real enemies—hunger, poverty, ig- 
norance, and physical suffering— here in this 
Nation. 


My commitment to this principle re- 
mains.steadfast, and I again reiterate 
my support for the Cooper-Hart amend- 
ment of which I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor. 
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EXPANSION OF ABM SYSTEM 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, when I voted last year for ini- 
tial deployment of the Safeguard anti- 
ballistic-missile system, I took the posi- 
tion that the move was necessary as a 
deterrent measure until this country 
could get a firm agreement with Russia 
for specific limitation of strategic arms, 

Istressed at the time, however, my fer- 
vent hope that such an agreement could 
be reached and that it would eventually 
serve as the basis for extension of the 
disarmament move to embrace other na- 
tions. 

That is still my hope, because I think 
such disarmament offers the only pros- 
pect for easing of international tensions 
and an era of peace which we all seek. 

The road to arms limitation, however, 
cannot be a one-way street and I think 
would be a perilous one if traveled alone. 

I find it significant that Russia entered 
into SALT discussions only after this 
country's decision for limited deployment 
of the Safeguard system and that the 
ABM has figured prominently in those 
talks up to this point. 

If I were convinced that the steps we 
have already taken were sufficient to in- 
sure a moratorium on further develop- 
ment of both offensive and defensive mis- 
siles until a limitation formula can be 
found, I would be the first to agree that 
we ought not to expand further the Safe- 
guard concept. 

Unfortunately, that does not seem to 
be the case. 

Evidence developed by the Defense De- 
partment and the Senate Armed Services 
Committee clearly indicates that the So- 
viet threat to our land-based missiles has 
substantially increased during the past 
year. 

The most disturbing development. is 
the significant boost in production of 
the SS-9, Russia's largest ballistic mis- 
sile, designed for use against hardened 
missile installations. 

Because the Safeguard's primary mis- 
sion is protection of such ICBM sites, I 
seriously question the wisdom of decid- 
ing now against affording that protec- 
tion for our retaliatory force. 

Such a decision, it seems to me, would 
both weaken our stand in the strategic 
arms limitation talks—SALT—and prej- 
udice our security if the talks fail 

For that reason, I am supporting the 
recommendation of the Armed Services 
Committee for expansion of Safeguard 
deployment to additional Minuteman 
sites. 

This in no sense detracts from my 
strong desire for peace in Southeast Asia 
and for ending the conflict in the rest of 
the world. 

I deeply want that peace. 

I also want to preserve the freedom 
and security of this country against any 
danger which would make that search 
for peace a futile and meaningless ges- 
ture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, we have 
used all our time except approximately 
5 minutes. I think it would be proper for 
the opponents to use part of their time 
now. 
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I would say that in every debate on 
ABM on the closing day or the day be- 
fore, or in a closed session, as we had 
last year, we have been given informa- 
tion whieh we cannot refute in the time 
available, or about which we cannot 
speak publicly. I want to repeat the re- 
quest I made a few minutes ago: If any- 
one in this body has a message from the 
chief negotiator, Mr. Smith, in Vienna, 
I think it would be the fair thing to do, 
the honorable thing to do, to present it 
to the Senate, if it can be presented, so 
that all of us wil have the benefit of 
what he said. It may be that different 
judgments would be made about such a 
message. But if the rumors continue, and 
if there is such a paper being shown, and 
if any Senator can produce it, I hope he 
will do so for the benefit of all Members 
of the Senate and for the good of the 
country, in fairness to all of us. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, more 
than a year ago—on June 14, 1969, to be 
exact—I said that I had decided to sup- 
port the President's Safeguard program 
because: 

I hope we can come to an arms control 
arrangement with the Soviet Union, and I am 
convinced that this is the best way to do it. 


Itake the same position today in sup- 
port of the committee's proposal for es- 
sentially the same reason. 

I repeat that statement because of 
assertions made earlier in the debate 
today by the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) —assertions 
to the effect that arms control negotia- 
tions were not a factor in the delibera- 
tions a year ago. As I have indicated, the 
arms -control negotiations were very 
much a factor last year in the decision 
of the junior Senator from Michigan, 
and I recall that many other Senators 
indicated a similar concern. 

Several months ago, the columnists 
Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, wrote 
as follows: 

Hard new intelligence on Soviet construc- 
tion of SS-9 long range missile sites not only 
eonfirms Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird's 
warning last March against a possible Soviet 
“first strike" capability but shows he actually 
underestimated Soviet progress. 


And then the“ columnists concluded 
that— 

The new estimates of Soviet production of 
the SS—9 strongly hint that Moscow is doing 
one of two things: Using the weapon to in- 
crease its bargaining power at the arms con- 
trol talks . .. or using the arms talks to lull 
the United States into false hopes while the 
Soviets radically increase their first-strike 
capability. 


Whether or not this assessment is cor- 
rect in all respects, it is quite correct, I 
submit, in stressing the importance of 
bargaining tools for arms control nego- 
tiations. 

In assessing the arguments against de- 
ployment of phase II, we must ask our- 
selves the question: What negotiating 
leverage will be provided by approval of 
phase II as modified by the committee? 
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With respect to that question it is 
useful to focus on the positions that have 
been reflected at SALT. In a recent news 
analysis in the Washington Post 
Columnist Chalmers Roberts noted that 
several points have emerged from the 
Soviet-American discussions at Vienna 
and Helsinki indicating that— 

The chief compulsion (given a rough 
parity in nuclear arms between the two 
countries) that has produced indications 
that Moscow will accept an agreement has 
been the Kremlin’s fear that the American 
Safeguard anti-ballistic missile (ABM) sys- 
tem would be expanded into an area defense 
system for the entire United States. 


Although the Armed Services Com- 
mittee decided to strike from the bill 
all funds for area defense sites, which 
I believe was a wise decision, at least 
for the time being, any further cutback 
to phase I alone would not provide the 
flexible position necessary with respect 
to our intentions on area defense. It is 
important to remember that the Warren 
site would offer some area protection and 
that the committee’s action was predi- 
cated on the grounds “that there is no 
compelling need to move now to the 
deployment of an area defense." 

It seems to me that approval of phase 
II inserts a desirable degree of uncer- 
tainty into the negotiating picture as to 
possible future action by the United 
States on area defense, without taking 
the additional and potentially provoca- 
tive step of commencing deployment of 
such a defense. 

Mr. President, it is inconceivable to 
me that the Senate would now vote to 
weaken our position at the SALT talks 
by indicating a lack of confidence in our 
most important bargaining point, espe- 
cially when that bargaining point is 
stronger now than it was a year ago. 

The decision we shall make this after- 
noon is a vital and historic decision that 
wil have far-reaching consequences in 
terms of our national security. 

Although we may differ in our con- 
clusions, each Senator will be voting in 
accordance with his own conscience and 
convictions. He will be acting in the best 
interest of our Nation, as he sees it. 

Mr. President, of course, I do not 
know how the SALT talks will ultimately 
come out. Perhaps the talks will fail. I 
do know one thing: if this amendment 
should carry and if the SALT talks 
should thereafter collapse, I would not 
want to be in the position of those who 
will vote today against the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I hope that the pend- 
ing amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND). I am very sorry that I 
have only 3 minutes to yield to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Mississippi for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. President, my remarks will be brief 
and, I hope, practical. 

In my 54 professional years I have 
spent much time in trying to reach set- 
tlements which were fair and favorable 
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to my clients. That is exactly the position 
the present administration's representa- 
tives are in, in the SALT talks and the 
disarmament talks, as our advocates, in 
arguing for those positions favorable to 
the people in the United States in these 
two very vital confrontations, 

Mr. President, we here in Congress 
represent the people of the United States 
in supplying or withholding values 
which our advocates feel are of impor- 
tance. 

Insofar as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he thinks that is the essence 
of this matter, and he would not, for 
anything, vote for this amendment 
which, in effect, as he sees it, will help 
destroy the morale of our negotiators 
and, what is worse, will give notice to 
those who confront us on the other side 
of the table and to the world that the 
legislative branch of the Government is 
not backing the executive branch of the 
Government, which is our exclusive ad- 
vocate at these two vital confrontations. 

Ishall certainly vote against the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
12 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Washington (Mr. JACKSON). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized for 
12 minutes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, both 
sides on the issues in controversy have 
had a full opportunity to state their 
cases. It has, I believe, been a most useful 
debate, marked by sincerity and convic- 
tion and a deep concern for the security 
of the United States and the peace of the 
world. 

As I have reflected on the views and 
opinions that have been expressed on 
both sides, an important, central agree- 
ment has clearly emerged. Every Senator 
who has spoken has emphasized the im- 
portance—indeed the necessity—of 
maintaining a reliable deterrent capabil- 
ity; at the same time, every Senator 
who has spoken has emphasized the im- 
portance of acting in such a way as to 
maximize the chances of reaching agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on the limi- 
tation of strategic arms. 

Not surprisingly, for the issues are 
complex and difficult, there'is not una- 
nimity among us on the policy which will 
best contribute to the accomplishment 
of these two purposes. The decisions we 
take here today will be studied with 
great interest far beyond this Chamber 
and this moment, and it seems to me to 
be important, therefore, to state the 
fact of our central agreement clearly 
and ‘unambiguously. There should be no 
doubt whatever that the Senate of the 
United States is dedicated to the main- 
tenance of a reliable strategic deterrent 
and that it is equally dedicated to sup- 
port our national effort to reach agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on measures 
for the limitation of strategic arms. 

At this stage of our debate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will surprise no one that in my 
considered judgment these two central 
objectives, which we all share, can best 
be served by approving without amend- 
ment the recommendation of the Armed 
Services Committee. 
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I wish to take but a few minutes of 
the Senate's time, as we approach the 
voting, to recapitulate the arguments 
that have led me to this conclusion. 

First, I believe that Safeguard will 
provide an effective defense of our land- 
based deterrent, and that defensive 
measures are essential to the preserva- 
tion of an adequate strategic retaliatory 
force. I have concluded, on the basis of 
the most careful examination of the 
growth and nature of the Soviet threat to 
our strategic forces, that failing now to 
provide for a defense of our deterrent 
would entail unacceptable risks to our 
national security—and, in consequence, 
to the peace of the world. 

It has been argued by several of my 
distinguished colleagues that the Safe- 
guard system will not work, or, more 
often, that even if it works perfectly, it 
will provide only ‘negligible protection" 
to our Minuteman missiles over “a very 
narrow band of threats.” While I wish 
to be brief, Mr. President, I think the 
Senate should clearly appreciate that this 
argument, supported by a number of 
scientists, has been shown to rest upon an 
error of striking proportions. I spoke at 
some length on this matter yesterday, 
and interested Senators may wish to con- 
sult a statement I included in my re- 
marks at that time, The statement, signed 
by four eminent scientists with long ex- 
perience in strategic analysis, clearly 
demonstrated that the “negligible de- 
fense" argument rests on the outlandish 
assumption that the Soviets would de- 
sign an attack against our Minuteman 
force with the express intention of leav- 
ing us with 300 surviving missiles—a 
number stated by the holders of this view 
to constitute an adequate retaliatory 
force. In other words, Mr. President, the 
crucial assumption upon which is based 
the view that Safeguard offers negligible 
protection to the Minuteman force, is 
that the Russians, in attacking our Min- 
uteman force, “would take as their ob- 
jective the preservation of our ability to 
retaliate adequately." 

As I pointed out yesterday, a more 
sensible assumption—that the Soviets 
would only strike with the intention of 
destroying as many Minuteman as pos- 
sible, leaving, say, 50 surviving missiles— 
leads to the conclusion that Safeguard 
offers very considerable protection over 
an extremely wide band of threats. 
Moreover, Safeguard provides a base 
upon which we can offset increases to the 
Soviet offense, thereby assuring our se- 
curity in the face of an increasing 
threat. 

I would point out—and I would hope 
that those of my colleagues who have 
relied on the view that Safeguard offers 
negligible protection would agree—that 
this crucial error. should be acknowl- 
edged, and positions based upon it re- 
considered. 

I can assure the Senate that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services was fully 
aware of the questions about Safeguard's 
effectiveness and of possible alternatives 
to the Safeguard program and that the 
committee made its recommendation to 
proceed with Safeguard only after satis- 
fying itself that the Safeguard system 
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can be effective and will do the job that 
needs to be done. It was only after ex- 
tensive hearings and careful deliberation 
that the committee recommended the 
approval of the additional site at White- 
man and advanced preparation at War- 
ren Air Force Base, in the conviction that 
such approval is prudent, necessary, and 
responsive to our needs. 

I turn now to what is, in my judgment, 
the most critical issue of this debate— 
the relation of Safeguard to the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks. As I have 
said, success in these talks is a goal we 
all share; there is not one among us who 
does not profoundly hope that a satisfac- 
tory agreement will be reached. 

Mr. President, in hearings before the 
subcommittee on the SALT talks, in pri- 
vate communications with responsible 
officials, and in official messages, there 
is virtual unanimity that the success of 
the SALT talks is vitally dependent on 
maintaining the forward momentum of 
the Safeguard system. 

I wish to dwell on this point à moment 
longer, because I believe that the sense 
in which Safeguard is important to SALT 
has not been fully appreciated by many 
Senators. In addressing this issue, I 
should like to explain why I believe that 
the mere continuation of Phase I is in- 
sufficient for the purpose of securing an 
agreement at SALT. 

The description of Safeguard as a 
"bargaining chip" betrays a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the complex rela- 
tionship between Safeguard and success 
at SALT. The term—like all clichés—is 
profoundly misleading. Drawn as it is 
from poker or some other idle pastime, 
the analogy obscures the central role of 
our effort to offset Soviet offensive weap- 
ons in providing an incentive to them to 
restrict furtLer increases in those forces. 

In the context of the SALT talks Safe- 
guard is, above all, a demonstration that 
we are determined to nullify any effort 
by the Soviets to achieve a first-strike 
capability. At present such a Soviet 
effort appears to take the form of costly 
additions. to their strategic offensive 
forces, particularly their large and grow- 
ing force of SS-9 missiles. By making it 
absolutely clear that we will nullify their 
investment in offensive weapons, we dem- 
onstrate the futility of any such invest- 
ment. Once having accomplished this— 
once having shown their effort to be 
wasteful of scarce resources—we are in 
а strong position to urge mutual limita- 
tions. Safeguard, understood in this stra- 
tegic context, speaks more loudly than 
words of the wisdom of mutual limita- 
tion. *Is it not senseless," we might ask 
the Soviets, “for you to deploy SS-9's at 
great cost and for us to deploy Safe- 
guard to offset them? Would it not be 
better to arrive at an agreement in which 
you make Safeguard unnecessary by 
freezing the threat to Minuteman and 
we, no longer needing Safeguard pro- 
tection, abandon it?" This, I submit, is 
the logic underlying my conviction that 
Safeguard is central to an agreement. 

I believe, Mr. President, that it will 
be readily seen that from this point of 
view phase I is not enough. It is not 
enough because it does not demonstrate 
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that we are in fact prepared to offset 
increases to the Soviet strategic force. 
Only a dynamic and responsive Safe- 
guard program can make that clear. 

Now, there have been those who have 
argued that, because Safeguard does not 
threaten the Soviet deterrent, it has no 
utility in the SALT talks. This view, it 
seems to me, assumes that only the 
“stick” in the carrot and stick partner- 
ship can provide an incentive to accom- 
modation. All of us, but especially those 
Senators who are sensitive to the need 
for restraint in these matters, should 
appreciate the unfortunate and confus- 
ing error in this view. I certainly have 
never proposed that Safeguard be used 
as a “stick” to bludgeon the Soviets into 
an agreement. I have never argued that 
negotiating from strength means or 
should mean the senseless pursuit of 
“strategic superiority.” I would be the 
first to agree that threats and intimida- 
tion are likely to be met, not by accom- 
modation, but by intransigence. But the 
great significance of Safeguard, Mr. 
President, lies in its capacity to make 
mutual agreement more attractive to the 
Soviets than the prospect of continuing 
deployment—their offense versus our de- 
fense—on both sides. Safeguard, then, is 
а reason for agreement, an incentive to 
accommodation—a carrot and not a 
Stick. 

Mr. President, I yield back the balance 
of туте. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I judge 
that the proponents of the amendment 
would wish to use some time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? If no Senator yields, the time will 
be charged equally against both sides. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan has 5 minutes remaining. 
The other side has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas is recognized. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT'S SPEECH AT THE AIR FORCE 
ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have already stated my position on the 
amendment. I shall support it. 

I would like to take this opportunity, 
however, to congratulate the illustrious 
and distinguished President of the Sen- 
ate upon his most recent contribution to 
ihe folklore of American politics. 

At noon today, before 2,000 members 
of an Air Force Association, the distin- 
guished President of the Senate demon- 
strated once again his complete mastery 
of the art of character assassination. 

On the third page of the transcript. 
which was handed me a short while ago, 
the President of the Senate had this to 
say. I may say that he was addressing 
his remarks to this great association as 
a tribute to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Forces of the other House. 

I quote the distinguished President of 
the Senate: 

Mendel Rivers has worked tirelessly, since 
coming to the Congress in 1940 to make the 
world & more peaceful place. For example, 
he has supported every effort to get Commu- 
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nism out of Southeast Asia, to get Russia 
out of the Middle East, and to get Senator 
Fulbright out of Washington. Many of the 
defense problems his committee copes with 
result from policies that came out of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


There are 15 members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and I thought 
they all would be very much interested 
in this great compliment from the dis- 
tinguished President of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's 
2 minutes have expired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the entire speech printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


I am proud and honored to take part today 
in this salute to the distinguished and in- 
comparable Chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, L. Mendel Rivers. From 
personal observation, I can say that he is 
hardly effete. 

I commend all of you who have come here 
today to honor Chairman Rivers. I don't 
know how they got à hall big enough for the 
Occasion, because if they just invited one 
representative of all of the organizations of 
which he is an honorary member, we could 
fill the biggest hotel in town. He is the only 
man I know who has an honorary degree from 
the International College of Dentistry. 

I told him one time, “You're never going 
to practice dentistry on me." 

And he replied, “That’s all right. I’m never 
going to play golf with you." 

But the Chairman and I do have a com- 
mon interest in the press. In fact, we both 
have to stay in public ofüce for the sake of 
the national economy. The country could not 
afford the unemployment that would result 
among columnists and editorial writers if 
Mr. Rivers and I both left Washington. 

Before proceeding any further, I would like 
to lay to rest the ugly, vicious, dastardly 
rumor that he is trying to move the Pen- 
tagon piecemeal to South Carolina. I have 
been to Charleston several times, and I have 
had it clearly explained to me that the mili- 
tary facilities so evident in that area are a 
testament of Mendel Rivers’ unselfish will- 
ingness to allow his own First District of 
South Carolina to accept in the national in- 
terest military installations which just had 
to be put someplace. If there are any paro- 
chial interests involved, at least they do not 
encourage the North Vietnamese to con- 
tinue their fruitless aggression. 

When the Navy was desperate to find some 
place to put a Polaris repair facility, I am 
told, Mendel Rivers stepped forth and graci- 
ously volunteered Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. 

When the Air Force simply had to find a 
place to put some of its C-141 airlift air- 
planes, Mendel Rivers again volunteered his 
home area. 

When a home port was needed for the 
Atlantic Mine Force, again he came forward. 
While other Congressmen were fighting be- 
hind the scenes to prevent Congressional 
committees from cluttering up their districts 
with military installations, Mendel Rivers re- 
fused to lift a finger to block the construc- 
tion of additional facilities in Charleston. 

Even when it looked like Charleston might 
sink into the sea from the burden, Mendel 
Rivers’ patriotic resporise was: “I regret that 
I have but one Congressional district to give 
my country to—I mean to give to my coun- 
try.” 

Now who can ask more of a Congressman 
than that? ; 

On the serious side, the Chairman has even 
been credited by some commentators with 
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getting the Navy shipyard established at 
Charleston and with having the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot placed at Parris Island, 
South Carolina. I'm sure this doesn't bother 
him—especially around election time—but 
historically accuracy requires us to note that 
the Navy Shipyard was established in 1901, 
four years before Mendel Rivers was born. 
Parris Island was established in 1891, 14 
years before the burst upon the southern 
scene. I have great faith in the Navy and 
the Marine Corps, but I don't think they 
were clairvoyant about the birth of the fu- 
ture Chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

And in fairness to the Chairman, who has 
heard many jokes about his alleged aggressive 
attention to his home district, a check of 
the records will reveal that there are other 
congressional districts in the U.S. with more 
and larger facilities. The stories just read 
better when they're about a chairman. It is 
of such stuff that myths are made. 

What is not a myth about this man we are 
honoring today is his deep sense of patri- 
otism his sincere dedication to the national 
defense of this country. I know of no one 
who stands more firmly behind the need for 
а strong American defense establishment or 
who is more determined to see that the 
guard we now maintain will not be dropped. 

This is particularly important at a time 
when we are disengaging from a war in 
Southeast Asia and attempting to adjust our 
defense budget to a peacetime economy 
without sacrificing the ability to meet our 
worldwide obligations. We must strike & rea- 
sonable balance of requirements for our na- 
tional security, pressing domestic needs, and 
the tolerance of our taxpayers in shoulder- 
ing both burdens. The assistance of Mendel 
Rivers and those who follow his leadership 
in the Congress, is essential to the solution 
of this delicate problem. 

Although the non-defense growth of our 
budget for the current fiscal year amounts to 
& 55 per cent increase since 1964—compared 
with a mere 7 per cent growth in the defense 
budget over 1964—there are sizeable and in- 
fluential elements in both houses of Congress 
who feel we have not gone far enough in re- 
ordering priorities. Fortunately, we have lead- 
ers like Mendel Rivers in the House and John 
Stennis in the Senate who will stand with the 
Administration and declare, "That's as far 
as we go. America's security demands we do 
no less.” 

Mendel Rivers has worked tirelessly, since 
coming to the Congress in 1940 to make the 
world & more peaceful place. For example, 
he has supported every effort to get Com- 
munism out of Southeast Asia, to get Russia 
out of the Middle East, and to get Senator 
Fulbright out of Washington. Many of the 
defense problems his committee copes with 
result from policies that came out of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Chairman Rivers is accused of being a hawk 
on Vietnam and he doesn’t deny it. He is al- 
ways reférred to as the “powerful” chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee. It's 
not an inappropriate adjective, but his com- 
mittee members say he runs a democratic 
organization—with a small “‘d” of course. 

Mr. Rivers is one who invariably watches 
the sunrise from his desk in the Rayburn 
Building and, by the time he gets home in 
the evening, the lights are on. 

As a committee chairman, he sometimes 
Grives aircraft technicians crazy. Airplanes 
are his hobby and when the Chairman starts 
talking about engine designations, thrust, 
aerodynamics, ranges, speed, lift capability, 
and drag effects, the witnesses who appear 
before his committee quickly realize they had 
better know the facts. The air mobility of our 
Armed Forces today is a living memorial to 
the efforts of Mendel Rivers. 

Mendel Rivers knows that legislation is the 
art of compromise, and we in the Nixon Ad- 
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ministration have sometimes felt the pres- 
sure of his bargaining. He has been well 
trained. He traces his training to three great 
universitles—the College of Charleston, the 
University of South Carolina, and Vinson 
College. He served on the House Armed 
Services Committee with the late Carl Vin- 
son, along with a number of others who later 
&chieved varying degrees of national promi- 
nence. 

One of the names I recall is Lyndon John- 
son, who was elected to & high office. At 
least I think he was elected to high office. 
If I read a few more memoirs of Kennedy 
aides, I may find out he never existed at 
all. 

One of the things that I admire so much 
about Mendel Rivers is his willingness to 
go to bat for the so-called Military-Indus- 
trial Complex. He has always had the cour- 
age to remind people that defense-oriented 
industry helped win World War II and that 
without it we would be in a real pickle 
today. 

No man in Congress has done more to im- 
prove the Defense establishment and the 
people in it. Improved food, pay, clothing, 
shelter, medical care, promotions, equip- 
ment and bases have all received his per- 
sonal attention. Every man in the armed 
forces is obligated to him for the automatic 
pay raises he receives. 

Undoubtedly, of all the titles and honors 
he has received in a distinguished career, 
the one of which he is most proud is ''Cham- 
pion of the GL” And the GI's know he 
deserves it. 

I wil close with a true story that 11- 
lustrates the point. Some of the troops re- 
turning from Vietnam recently under the 
Nixon Administration’s withdrawal program 
were being interviewed. 

“What did you pray for most when you 
were in Vietnam?” a young man was asked. 

“I prayed that Mendel Rivers would live 
to be 150 years old because he is the one 
who really cares about us," said the GI. 

Chairman Rivers, it sort of sums up а 
feeling of the 2,000 of us in this room. We 
salute you, Sir. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I rise to 
say, first of all, that I support the com- 
mittee in this measure. I believe that 
what the committee has done is judicious 
and careful, and represents the striking 
of a median position. It is a position 
which takes into account the concerns 
for the defense of the United States but 
does not undertake to go so far as to 
cause alarm in other countries; but serves 
notice that the United States expects to 
defend itself and to defend itself ade- 
quately. 

If I may avert for a moment to the 
comment of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), I can 
only say that we hold our Presiding Of- 
ficer in the highest regard. We think 
very highly of him, indeed; and the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights preserve 
to him the same privilege to be heard, 
to express himself in language which is 
liable to be noted and quoted and com- 
mented upon, but language which is fully 
within the boundaries of debate and dis- 
course. 

I am pleased that the Senator from 
Arkansas was entertained and &mused. 1 
shall volunteer to continue that amuse- 
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ment on my own between the Senator 
from Arkansas and me from time to time 
as the occasion dictates or he gives me 
further opportunity. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 1 minute? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HART. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, on a 
number of different occasions the propo- 
nents of the Cooper-Hart amendment 
have outlined in considerable and persu- 
asive detail the reasons for voting for 
that amendment. But in the final hours 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington and others are raising the vital 
question of whether we who are support- 
ing this amendment are hindering the 
effort being made to halt the arms race. 

The Senator from Kentucky made a 
persuasive point when he said if there is 
a request by our negotiators at the SALT 
talks to vote against the Cooper-Hart 
amendment, that request should be made 
available to all Senators and all Ameri- 
cans so that they might know about it. 
But there has been no such request. 

The claim that Safeguard is required 
as a bargaining chip at the SALT talks 
is unfounded. The United States already 
has ample bargaining chips in unques- 
tioned capacity to continue and even ac- 
celerate the arms race. It is this capacity 
which the Russians are concerned with, 
not an unbuilt ABM system of dubious 
efficacy. The Russians recognize that if 
no agreement is reached at SALT, we 
can eventually build far more effective 
ABM systems than Safeguard can mas- 
sively increase our offensive strength. 
This is their incentive to negotiate 
meaningfully at Vienna and Helsinki. 

I do not think, therefore, that we need 
Safeguard as a bargaining chip. But, in 
any event, the Cooper-Hart amendment 
does not deprive us of this chip. It per- 
mits phase I to go ahead at a cost of al- 
most $1 billion for next year alone. 
Surely the planned deployment of phase 
I, which. is far more extensive than the 
Russian ABM system, is sufficient to con- 
vince the Soviets that the United States 
will not allow its deterrent capabilites to 
be impaired. 

The administration decision to go be- 
yond phase I is remarkable in light of 
last year's ABM debates. Then we were 
told that phase I was a prototype system 
to be tested and proved out. Secretary 
Laird stated: 

To those who are concerned about whether 
the Safeguard system. wil work, I would 
only say let us deploy phase I and find out. 
Only in this way can we be sure to uncover 
all of the operating problems that are bound 
to arise when a major weapon system is first 
deployed. 

So far we have found out nothing 
about phase I. Nevertheless the adminis- 
tration now insists on phase II. This is 
not “Пу before you buy." This is the old 
Pentagon policy of “buy it, try it and, if 
lucky, fly it." 

'The technical defects of Safeguard are 
becóniing clearer and clearer. It ‘now ap- 
pears that the Russians could almost cer- 
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tainly destroy the system's Missile Site 
Radars—MSR's—and thereby render the 
entire defense system completely useless. 
The MSR's are relatively soft targets 
which are difficult to protect from enemy 
missiles. Furthermore, they are so ex- 
pensive—as much as $200 million for one 
radar and the associated data processing 
equipment that we cannot simply employ 
a number of redundant radars at each 
Minuteman complex. In short, Safe- 
guard's most crucial link is its weakest 
link. 

At recent hearings, Defense Depart- 
ment officials conceded that the MSR's 
expense and vulnerability pose serious 
problems. They admitted the need for re- 
search into smaller and cheaper radars 
which would be adequate for dedicated 
hard-point defense. But they insist on 
pressing ahead with Safeguard—phases 
I and II—before the required research 
has been completed. 

It is not surprising that Safeguard is 
an ineffective system for the protection 
of our land-based missiles. Safeguard 
was not originally designed for that task. 
It is an adaptation of the former Sen- 
tinel and Nike X systems which were 
primarily designed as  area-defense 
ABM's. Its mission has been altered by 
Pentagon decree: But this does not make 
the system effective. 

Safeguard has been aptly termed a 
weapon in search of a mission. Vast sci- 
entific and technical resources have been 
dedicated to building a system even the 
Pentagon is not sure how to employ. It is 
tragic that we have not used these re- 
sources to accomplish such missions as 
the preservation of our environment and 
the improvement of our health care 
facilities. 

It is particularly ironic that the Senate 
is being asked to vote in favor of a waste- 
ful weapons system just 1 day after the 
President has vetoed the edueation and 
the housing bills on the grounds that 
they are too inflationary. The fact of the 
matter is: Military spending is the most 
inflationary of all Government expendi- 
tures because it does not provide any of 
the goods and services our citizens de- 
mand? Let us not make increased sup- 
port for education and housing the 
scapegoat for an inflation caused largely 
by the continuation of the Indochina war 
and unnecessary weapon system in the 
defense budget. 

Today the Senate can move the world 
a little further on the road to sanity. 
With one vote we can help halt the 
momentum of the arms race and help re- 
order our national priorities. We should 
not fail to take advantage of this op- 
portunity. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require, and 
that will leave the remainder of the time 
to the proponents of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to answer one question that has come 
to me from a number of Senators and I 


-know it is an. honest question. That ques- 


tion is this: After all, with phase I and 
our present two sites, is that not enough? 
We are already in a war that several 


years ago high officials told our Pre- 
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paredness Subcommittee was not likely 
to happen. They did not want another 
show of rifies; they did not want to make 
another strike for conventional bombs. 

My humble opinion is that the pro- 
tected silos and the Minuteman, and 
phase I with the two installations, are 
just not enough to carry out the purpose 
of protecting our ICBM's. It is just not 
enough to do the job. These figures are 
all classified but I find there has already 
been given the fact that Whiteman will 
add 40 percent to the number of pro- 
tected silos we will have. 

So I think we have to bear in mind 
that in just a few minutes we will reach 
a climactic vote, the key vote for this 
entire year’s decision on the ABM. We 
have recognized by this amendment itself 
that we need an ABM and that we need 
to go forward. Of course, you do not 
touch phase I. The truth is we need 
phase I and we also need phase II. One 
stroke of the pen here will increase the 
capacity by 40 percent. I know everyone 
is most serious about this matter, but let 
us remember we cannot have a second 
chance insofar as time is concerned. 

I believe we are going to go forward 
in the next 12 months with the same 
degree of development, which has been 
substantial, as we have in the last 12 
months. In addition, we all know the 
SALT talks disturb the proponents of 
the amendment. Certainly that is part 
of the picture, as everyone knows. 

I yield back such time as I have re- 
maining. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished Senator from 
Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I am against spending a cent for the 
defective Safeguard system. But since 
the Hughes amendment has been de- 
feated, I shall, with great reluctance, 
vote for the Cooper-Hart amendment be- 
cause it does at least limit spending for 
Safeguard. 

In doing so, my vote should not be 
interpreted in any respect as approval of 
spending any money for Safeguard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as a 
Senator representing a State where the 
ABM is in the eye of the storm, so to 
speak, I support the Cooper-Hart amend- 
ment because I think it goes at least 
90 percent of the way toward what the 
President wants. He asked for a “blue 
chip" to help out our negotiators in 
Vienna. He is getting a diamond en- 
crusted chip, in my opinion. The Cooper- 
Hart amendment seeks to agree to the 
ful amount for phase I at Malmstrom, 
Mont., and Grand Forks, N. Dak.; and in 
addition to allow the approximately $350 
million for continued research and de- 
velopment outside of the work going on 
in North Dakota and Montana. 

It seems à little odd that every time 
we discuss the ABM, just before the vote 
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is taken some sort of secret telegram is 
made public surreptitiously, or some se- 
cret information is made available. I do 
not see why what has been said or writ- 
ten could not have been told to all Mem- 
bers of this body in time for all of them 
to understand. 

So I would hope that the Cooper-Hart 
amendment will be carried, because I 
think it is in the best interests of the 
country, it will fund the full amount for 
phase I in North Dakota and Montana, 
and wil carry on all the research and 
development that the administration 
needs. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the Cooper-Hart 
amendment, as modified. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MuNDnT) is absent because of illness, and 
if present and voting would note “nay.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will remind visitors in the galleries that, 
under the rules of the Senate, there may 
not be manifestations of approval or 
disapproval. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 52, as follows: 

[ No, 256 Leg.] 
YEAS—47 


Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits 
Kennedy 


Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 
Percy 
Proxmire 


Schweiker 
Smith, Maine 
Symington 
Tydings 
Williams, N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young, Ohio 


Murphy 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Prouty 
Russell 


g 
Goldwater 
Grifin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Holand 
Hollings 
Hruska 


Scott 

Smith, Ill. 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wiliams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 


Bennett 
Bible 
Boggs 


Jackson 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Long 
McClellan 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Miller 

NOT VOTING—1 


Mundt 


So the Cooper-Hart amendment, No. 
819, was rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TOWER. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, yester- 
day the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr, Jackson) made a statement on 
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the floor of the Senate calling into ques- 
tion the views of a number of distin- 
guished scientists who have testified on 
the ABM. Senator Jackson based his 
statement on a letter he received on 
August 10 from Drs. Wohlstetter, Herz- 
feld, Libby, and McMillan. On the basis 
of this letter Senator JACKSON concluded 
that such respected scientists as Dr. 
Panofsky and the former science ad- 
visers to Presidents Johnson, Kennedy, 
and Eisenhower, had made an absurd 
error. I have already received telegrams 
from Dr. Herbert York, former head of 
research and engineering under Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy, Dr. 
Marvin Goldberger of Princeton, who 
until recently was head of the Presi- 
dent’s Scientific Advisory Panel on Stra- 
tegic Weapons, and Dr. Sidney Drell of 
Stanford University, who was also a 
member of the President's Panel on 
Strategic Weapons. I ask unanimous 
consent that their statements be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks because they authori- 
tatively repute the assertions made by 
Drs. Wohlstetter, Herzfeld, Libby, and 
McMillan and put the weaknesses of the 
Safeguard ABM system in proper per- 
spective. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be: printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

La JOLLA, Caurr., August 11, 1970. 
SenatorJoHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In the debate on the ABM Senator Jack- 
son quoted a statement by Wohlstetter, Herz- 
feld, Libby and McMillan which supposedly 
contributed an earlier statement on ABM 
made by me and others familiar with this 
problem. The Wohlstetter calculations are 
misleading and irrelevant. The plain fact is 
that Safeguard is easily attacked and over- 
whelmed by a combination of SS9 and SS11 
missiles. The phase 1 and phase 2 Safeguard 
deployments-make very little, if any, differ- 
ence in the number of Soviet SS-9 missiles 
needed to achieve any rational level of de- 
struction of our Minuteman force in the 
event of an attack on it. 

HERBERT F. YORK., 
San DIEGO, CALIF., August 11, 1970. 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The statement submitted to Senator Henry 
Jackson on 10 August 1970 by Wohlstetter, 
Herzfeld, Libby, and McMillan is technically 
wrong and extremely misleading. Its criticism 
of a statement prepared under the auspices 
of the Federation of American Scientists 
which I and several others signed is based 
оп a serious misconception. 

Our statement asserts that quote even if 
Safeguard functions perfectly it offers sig- 
nificant protection to Minuteman only over 
& very narrow band of threats unquote. This 
point is unmistakably illustrated by the so- 
called Panofsky graph described in the Drell 
testimony before the Gore committee on 29 
June 1970, Its correctness is in no way repeat 
in no way contingent on the assumption that 
the Soviet want to destroy only 700 U.S. 
Minutemen. In that graph the goal of pre- 
Serving 300 Minutemen was chosen simply 
because the DOD position outlined in the 
Foster testimony before the Gore committee 
on 4 June 1970 was that quote it is impor- 
tant that a few hundred of the total one 
thousand survive and form a deterrent un- 
quote. Whether the goal is to protect 300 
Minutemen or only fifty our statement 
stands. No detailed technical analysis of 
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projected Safeguard performance carried out 
in the Pentagon or by outside review com- 
mittees supports the Wohlstetter contention 
that to destroy 950 Minutemen requires 800 
more Soviet warheads than to destroy 700 
Minutemen. Wohlstetter et al say that the 
FAS statement is careless. The Wohlstetter 
Statement is not careless. It is purposefully 
misleading. I repeat the assertion in our 
FAS statement quote the protection offered 
by Safeguard for the Minutemen force is 
negligible. 
Marvin L. GOLDBERGER, 
Professor of physics, 
Princeton University. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., August 11, 1970. 
Senator JOHN S. COOPER, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The statement submitted to Senator Jack- 
son by Drs. Wohlstetter, Herzfeld, Libby and 
McMillan on Aug. 10th, entitled "Effective- 
ness of the Safeguard ABM System” is totally 
wrong as well as inconsistent with the Penta- 
gon's own calculations of the Safeguard ef- 
fectiveness. 

The principal technical argument against 
Safeguard is that it will be effective over a 
very narrow band of threats. This is the sub- 
stance of Dr. Panofsky's testimony as well 
as mine and is true independent of whether 
we analyze Safeguard's effectiveness in terms 
of the presumed Soviet strategic goal to 
destroy all but * * * in terms of a 
stated U.S. goal of 300 Minutemen sur- 
viving. The Pentagon's own calculations 
show that if we take the Soviet objective to 
be to destroy all but 50 of the Minutemen 
missiles, the development of the full phase II 
of Safeguard at all four Minutemen sites, 
which is one site more than proposed in this 
year’s authorization, will force them to add 
to their attacking force at most several hun- 
dred warheads. This is considerably less than 
one-half of the number 800 claimed in Wohl- 
Stetter's statement. I cannot be more pre- 
cise due to the fact that the official Pentagon 
calculations are classified, but I think it is 
important to be totally clear that, inde- 
pendent of any and all strategic assumptions, 
and based on the Pentagon's own official cal- 
culations as presented to the armed services 
committee in numbers in  Wohlstetter's 
statement are misleading and a gross over- 
estimate. Moreover, if one takes into account 
the vulnerability of the radars (MSR's) to 
the smaller SS-11, for which it has been re- 
ported that penetration aids are now being 
tested, the additional number required is 
insignificant. I note that the development of 
such penaids for the SS-11 is a much smaller 
technical step than the development of ac- 
curate counterforce MIRV's for the SS-9 as 
projected in the Wohlstetter analysis. 

Wohlstetter’s statement also claims that 
we can protect Minuteman more cheaply 
than the Soviets can overcome the protec- 
tion. This is not even true using their cal- 
culations as to the number of additional war- 
heads required to overcome Safeguard. The 
point is that the smaller, cheaper SS—11 
which has no capability to destroy Min- 
uteman silos can now destroy the single vul- 
nerable MSR radar, protecting an entire wing 
of 150 missiles relatively simply and inex- 
pensively by exhausting the. interceptors. 
Moreover, the correct numbers show that the 
cost to us to defend a Mintueman silo with 
Safeguard is very much more expensive than 
the cost of Minuteman itself, as I testified 
on June 29, 1970 (p. 552, hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Arms Control, Interna- 
tional Law and Organization) and this is 
true at any level of defense: Safeguard is very 
substantially more expensive than building 
more Minutemen. 

Hardsite is an effective alternative to Safe- 
guard which can be deployed if necessary. 
This can be done cheaply and rapidly against 
Soviet threats of the immediate future as I 
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testifled by upgrading existing air defense 
systems in known ways. An advanced dedi- 
cated hardpoint defense, if vigorously de- 
veloped during the coming year, can be avail- 
able and can be effective if needed by the late 
1970's. 

Finally, I note that the only outside scien- 
tific and technical review made for the Pen- 
tagon of the Safeguard System (by the 
O'Neill panel on which both Dr. McMillan, a 
signer of the statement to Senator Jackson, 
and I served and whose report we both 
signed) concluded on the basis of both the 
cost and effectiveness of Safeguard that “if 
the only purpose of Safeguard is defined to 
be to protect Minuteman phase II-A, as de- 
fined in March 1969, it should not proceed.” 

Srpney D. DRELL, 
Stanford. Linear Accelerator Center. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. Fannin) is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, we would like to make 
an announcement that may be of in- 
terest to the Senate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. May we have order, 
Mr. President? 

Mr. STENNIS. May we have it quiet? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. The Senator from Ari- 
zona has the floor. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the majority leader. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona for 
ylelding to the distinguished majority 
leader. I would like to inquire of the ma- 
jority leader now as to the continuing 
order of business. Is any amendment 
pending. and ready, or what does the 
majority leader plan for today and the 
rest of the week? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in re- 
Sponse to the question raised by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, it is my un- 
derstanding that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE) 
has an amendment which he will offer, 
and on which he would agree to an 
hour's limitation, if that would be satis- 
factory to the manager of the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. STENNIS. On an amendment 
right on this subject—and the Senator 
from Massachusetts has one that has 
this subject right at the heart of it— 
for myself, I could safely agree to an 
hour of debate on each side right now, 
and then vote. I think that would be 
ample time. 

Mr. JACKSON. One hour altogether? 

Mr. BROOKE. One hour on each side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Мг. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I dis- 


like making this request, but I would ap- 
preciate it if the Chamber could be 


cleared of unauthorized personnel; and I 
would hope that the Senate as an in- 
stitution and Senators individually would 
take that in the right spirit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms is directed to clear the 
Senate Chamber of all unauthorized 
personnel. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there is 
so much disorder in the Chamber that I 
can scarely hear the majority leader, al- 
though I am closer to him physically than 
any other Member of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Unauthorized per- 
sonnel will please leave the Chamber. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, it had 
been hoped that it would be possible to 
reach an agreement on the amendment to 
be offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE) ; but, 
unfortunately, because of factors over 
which no one has any control, it seems 
not possible to do so at this time. I antici- 
pate, therefore, that the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) 
will call up an amendment which will 
become the pending business after the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
FaNNIN) and the distinguished Senator 
from California (Mr. MunPHY) complete 
their remarks, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Before Senators leave, 
we have such a magnificent attendance 
that I wish we could vote on any amend- 
ment concerning the ABM; but if we 
cannot, we will have to move on with 
the rest of the bill. There are many 
amendments, most of which can be dis- 
posed of in relatively short time, I be- 
lieve, if we have a good attendance. Per- 
haps we can agree to an hour on a side 
on some amendments and 30 minutes to 
a side on other amendments. Then will 
come the McGovern amendment, on 
which I think there is the prospect of a 
very reasonable agreement as to time. 
If we do not get started on the shorter 
amendments, we will be here week after 
week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
who himself has been most patient, most 
considerate, and most gracious. Too 
often has delay been occasioned by ac- 
tions of many individual Senators. It is 
too bad that that is the case. 

I intend to leave the city tomorrow. I 
will be gone over the weekend. I want it 
thoroughly understood that during my 
absence no votes be held up or delayed 
in any way. I think we all should take 
our chances, and no Senator should ask 
for any special consideration for any 
purpose. The business of the Senate 
comes first. If we are not here, it is up to 
us to take our chances. 

I have some further comments to 
make. 

Mr. SCOTT. Before the Senator does, 
wil the distinguished majority leader 
yield? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I want to concur and in- 
dicate that a great deal is being said 
about the desirability to adjourn Con- 
gress, the importance of getting the busi- 
ness done, and then every time the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader try 
to work out some amendment, somebody 
has a different idea, which of course we 
must respect. If this is to continue, I sus- 
pect that we will be here, to use the 
British phrase, until “the 17th of never." 

I think it is really high time that we 
buckle down, get to work, get these 
amendments out of the way, and have 
some mutual concern for the problems of 
each other so that we can be here. I in- 
tend to be here, and I intend to take my 
chances if I am not here. 

I think it is important that we get 
down to business and give a better im- 
pression to the country, if we want to do 
something around here except talk in- 
terminably and forever. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the House will 
tomorrow take up the bills which have 
been vetoed by the President of the 
United States. At least one, I understand, 
wil be taken up, perhaps both. If the 
President's veto is sustained, of course, 
there wil be nothing for the Senate to 
do in respect to either bill. But if the 
President's veto is overridden on either 
or both of these bills, it would be the in- 
tention of the joint leadership, in con- 
junction with and with the approval of 
the chairmen of the committees con- 
cerned and the ranking minority mem- 
bers, to call up such a measure or such 
measures as may be available on Tues- 
day next and, if need be, on the Wednes- 
day following. 

These are privileged matters. The Sen- 
ate should be informed. Agreement has 
been reached. Everybody is on notice 
accordingly. 

Furthermore, I would like to comment 
on the equal rights amendment, which 
Iunderstand was considered in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary this morning. An 
informal understanding was reached pro- 
viding that there would be public hear- 
ings—three, I believe—on this joint reso- 
lution, which passed the House yester- 
day, but that it would not be reported 
until September 19. Speaking personally, 
I think this is too long a delay. I wish it 
could be reported the day after Labor 
Day or 2 days after that. That should be 
plenty of time. The public hearings can 
be held in the meantime and questions 
can be threshed out. 

The Senate has passed this joint reso- 
lution twice already. So when anybody 
refers to 47 years, I wish he would 
absolve the Senate, because we did face 
up to this problem. 

I hope it would be possible for the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to report 
the measure before the 18th of Septem- 
ber—and have it available on the 8th or 
9th of September, so that on our return 
from the Labor Day recess we could take 
it up. It could not be considered before 
that time because all time will be devoted 
to the pending business and on the ap- 
propriation bills which will be fortheom- 
ing. 
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That is the legislative situation as I 
see it at the moment. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator has ex- 
pressed my views, also. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I haye heard the ma- 
jority leader's announcement about the 
intention of the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin to call up an amend- 
ment. Is it the majority leader's thought 
that we will vote on that amendment this 
evening? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator en- 
lighten the Senate? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would prefer to 
vote on this amendment at a time certain 
tomorrow, if that is acceptable to the 
majority leader. I think this is an im- 
portant amendment, and it should be 
fully discussed. I suspect that the Sen- 
ator from Arizona and the Senator from 
California are going to speak at some 
length tonight. It might be rather late. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, are 
any Senators scheduled to speak tomor- 
row after the two Senators, who will take 
about an hour? 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of the 
speeches by the two Senators, ending at 
approximately 11 a.m. tomorrow, there 
be a 1-hour time limitation, the time to 
be equally divided, and that at 12 noon 
the vote come on the amendment which 
will be pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed to vote 
at 12 o'clock noon, August 13 on the Prox- 
mire amendment (No.808) with the time 
(1 hour) before the vote to be equally di- 
vided between the proponent of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS). 


Mr. MANSFIELD. That is the situa- 
tion as I see it. The Senate is on notice. 

Mr. SCOTT. Therefore, we do not ex- 
pect any votes between now and noon 
tomorrow. Is that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R.17123) to 
authorize appropriations during the 
fisca] year 1971 for procurement of 
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aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and other 
weapons, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authorized 
personnel strength of the Selected Re- 
serve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 808 and ask unani- 
mous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. I shall 
explain it when I get the floor at a 
later time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, further reading of the amend- 
ment wil] be dispensed with, and the 
amendment will be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The text of the amendment is as 
follows: 

SEC. 507. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this or any other Act 
to or for the use of the Armed Forces of 
the United States may be obligated or ex- 
pended for any project or activity described 
in this section which is carried out by or 
for the Armed Forces of the United States, 
unless and until the Department of Defense 
has, in the case of such project or activity, 
complied with the provisions of sections 102 
(1) and (2)(C) of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969. Projects or activi- 
ties of the Armed Forces subject to this 
section shall include, but not be limited to, 
the following: 

(1) The development, construction, test- 
ing, and operation of any weapon system 
which significantly affects the quality f 
the human environment, except when main- 
tained and used in warfare. 

(2) The transportation or transfer of dan- 
gerous substances or devices. 

(3) The use of herbicides or other chemical 
or biological warfare agents. 

(4) All projects or activities carried out 
under contracts amounting to more than 
$100,000,000 and all other contracts whose 
completion will have results significantly af- 
fecting the quality of the human environ- 
ment. 

(5) All military construction projects 
which will significantly affect the quality of 
the human environment. 

(6) The sale or disposal of dangerous sub- 
stances or devices whose use could signifi- 
cantly affect the quality of the human en- 
vironment. 


ESTABLISHMENT WITHIN THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE OF A 
NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, after 
4 years of study both inside and outside 
of Government, a proposal is now before 
the Congress which would establish with- 
in the Department of Commerce a Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration. After careful review of the 
Reorganization Plan No. 4 submitted by 
the President on. July 9, 1970, I wish to 
state both my support for the proposal 
and the hope that my colleagues in the 
Senate will join in allowing this agency 
to be created so that the Nation can move 
ahead with the exploration and develop- 
ment urgently needed for the intelligent 
use of our marine resources. 

As a result of the Marine Resources 
and Engineering: Development Act of 
1966 a study of all aspects of marine 
science was undertaken by a Commission 
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on Marine Sciences, Engineering, and Re- 
sources, headed by Dr. Julius Stratton. I 
was privileged, together with the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire, to serve 
as а congressional adviser to this Com- 
mission, and I know of the dedication 
and skills of those men from the aca- 
demic and business community as well as 
from Government. The final report of 
the Commission, “Our Nation and the 
Sea,” which was issued in January 1969, 
focused national attention on the marine 
environment and recommended the es- 
tablishment of a new independent agency 
dealing with oceanography and the at- 
mosphere. Subsequently, a great deal of 
attention was given to this issue by Sen- 
ator HoLLINGS’ Subcommittee on Ocean- 
ography and by the Oceanography Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Similar 
studies were carried out by the admin- 
istration. Of the various alternatives sug- 
gested, the President's decision was to 
recommend the creation of NOAA within 
the Department of Commerce. 

The reorganization plan before the 
Congress differs from the recommenda- 
tions of the Stratton Commission in only 
two major aspects. It does not call for an 
independent agency and it does not in- 
corporate the Coast Guard. 

I do not believe these two exceptions 
should be allowed to detract from the 
other merits of the proposal and I do not 
think we can afford the further delays 
that would surely result from a rejection 
of the plan. 

The major element of NOAA, the En- 
vironmental Science Services Adminis- 
tration, is already located in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This agency would 
comprise 73 percent of NOAA's budget 
and 83 percent of its personnel. It pro- 
vides as well the solid base of science and 
technology which the Stratton Commis- 
sion emphasized must serve as the com- 
mon denominator for accomplishment in 
these areas. The national data buoy pro- 
gram would be transferred from the 
Coast Guard and with respect to the need 
for other Coast Guard components there 
is an excellent background of coopera- 
tion between ESSA and the Coast Guard. 

Approval of this plan will provide an 
important first step in enabling this Na- 
tion fully and wisely to use and under- 
stand the oceans and the atmosphere. 
Wisely administered, NOAA will greatly 
enhance the quality of our environment, 
our security, our economy and our abil- 
ity to meet increased demands for food 
and raw materials. Senator HOLLINGS 
has already testified before this Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations in support of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 4 and I am pleased 
today to join in that support. I am con- 
fident the Secretary of Commerce will 
give to NOAA the support and backing 
which are absolutely essential if the vi- 
sions and hopes of the Stratton Com- 
mission are to become a reality for the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, here are some answers 
to questions and some of the charges 
that have. been made regarding this 
matter: 

What would be the basic function of 
NOAA? 
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To describe, predict, explore, develop 
technology, and generate greater under- 
standing of the oceans and atmosphere. 
ESSA, which would comprise over 80 
percent of NOAA and which is already 
in the Department of Commerce, was as- 
signed many of these tasks when Presi- 
dent Johnson submitted Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 in 1965. At that time he said: 

ESSA will then provide a single national 
focus for our efforts to describe, understand 
and predict the state of the oceans, the state 
of the lower and upper atmosphere and the 
size and shape.of the earth . . . Establish- 
ment of the Administration (ESSA) will 
mark a significant step forward in the con- 
tinual search by the Federal government for 
better ways to meet the needs of the nation 
for environmental sclence services. The or- 
ganization improvements will permit us to 
provide better environmental information to 
vital segments of the nation's economy... 
to agriculture, communications and indus- 
try, which continually require information 
&bout the physical environment. They will 
mean better services to other Federal de- 
partments and agencies . . . to those that 
are concerned with ... the management of 
our mineral and water resources, the protec- 
tion of the public health against environ- 
mental pollution, and the preservation of 
our wilderness and recreation areas. 


In establishing the component agen- 
cies of NOAA, the administration has 
come very close to meeting the recom- 
mendations of the Marine Science Com- 
mission headed by Dr. Julius Stratton 
and established incidentally by President 
Johnson. The only basic differences are 
the omission of the Coast Guard from 
the new agency, and placing it in Com- 
merce instead of making it an independ- 
ent agency. Mr. Stratton and other key 
officials of the Marine Science Commis- 
sion have endorsed the reorganization 
plan. 

Charge: The Department of Commerce 
is not an agency to be entrusted with 
protecting the oceans and atmosphere 
from pollution. 

Answer: The Department of Commerce 
is, and has been for some time, a multi- 
service agency with general purpose re- 
sponsibilities in science and technology. 
Examples are the National Bureau of 
Standards, whose services extend across 
lines to all Federal agencies, the Census 
Bureau whose activities contribute to the 
programs of virtually every department 
of Government, and the Weather Bureau 
whose services serve a much larger con- 
stituency than just Commerce, By the 
same token there are many interests with 
vital stakes in the oceans and atmos- 
phere: transportation, agriculture, con- 
servation, resource development, and, of 
course, protection of environment. The 
latter is one of many concerns, albeit a 
most important one. There are already 
certain environmental responsibilities in 
the Commerce Department. ESSA, for ex- 
ample, works very closely with HEW in 
monitoring and measuring air pollution. 
In fact, there are bills before the Con- 
gress which would make air pollution re- 
porting a daily required function of the 
Weather Bureau. 

To suggest that the Commerce De- 
partment will exploit marine resources 
without regard to long range interest in 
conservation is to accept an earlier im- 
age of the Department which is not ac- 
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curate today. Secretary Stans has pointed 
out that the Department regards eco- 
nomic development in a much more so- 
phisticated manner than merely to ex- 
ploit today and forget tomorrow. 

Charge: Is Commerce not generally 
thought of as the agency of exploitation 
of resources, while Interior, for example, 
is thought of as the agency of conserva- 
tion? 

Answer: That may be true from a cer- 
tain historical perspective, but by the 
same token was not this agency of conser- 
vation the same agency that issued the 
oil leases at Santa Barbara, Calif., which 
resulted in disastrous oil spills? 

Charge: Yes, but I also recall that Sec- 
retary Hickel moved swiftly to make 
those oil leases subject to intensive scru- 
tiny in an effort to protect the ecology 
of the area. 

Answer: So you are saying that an 
earlier image of a department, any de- 
partment, should not be locked in con- 
crete, that, in effect, there can be a more 
enlightened policy. If this can happen in 
Interior can it not also happen in Com- 
merce with the increasing recognition 
today that economic development cannot 
proceed without long-range consideration 
of the impact on environment. 

Charge: We should reject the reorgani- 
zation plan putting NOAA in Commerce 
and develop new legislation which will in- 
sure that the agency responsible for the 
ocean and atmospheric environment will 
protect and not exploit that environ- 
ment. 

Answer: Let us be realistic. Both the 
Congress and the Executive Branch have 
been working for 4 years to develop a 
comprehensive program for the oceans. 
Beginning with the formation of the 
Stratton Commission, its. recommenda- 
tions, intensive hearings and considera- 
tion on the oceanographic subcommit- 
tees of both House and Senate, studies 
within the executive branch and, final- 
ly, culminating in. the. President's sub- 
mission of a reorganization plan creat- 
ing NOAA in the Department of Com- 
merce, To reject this proposal, endorsed 
by every major study group commis- 
sioned by the Congress, is to wipe out 
any chance for significant progress with- 
in the foreseeable future. Let us be real- 
istic. There is no utopian organizational 
chart which will satisfy all the competing 
demands of various groups and special 
interests. There is only one ocean and 
one atmosphere. We have before us a plan 
which for the first time will give us the 
tools to deal with a significant challenge. 
If we reject this proposal we will lose 
years of work, and in effect be right back 
where we started. 

Charge: Since EPA has been proposed 
as the new super Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, protection of the ocean en- 
vironment and atmosphere from pollu- 
tion should be assigned to that agency. 

Answer: This ignores the- basic dif- 
ferences between EPA and NOAA. EPA 
is basically a standard setting and en- 
forcement agency, period, and it will 
have basic authority in both areas over 
land and sea. But to achieve these ob- 
jectives it will have to draw heavitly on 
NOAA, whos responsibilities include de- 
veloping technology for measuring, pre- 
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dicting and monitoring but also for the 
development of marine resources. Before 
EPA can be effective in its standard set- 
ting and enforcement task, it must first 
have & good information base. We have 
to first understand, for example, what 
materials are being dumped in the 
oceans, what alternatives there are for 
those materials, what materials are 
harmful, and what the ocean can absorb 
which are not harmful. We have to learn 
what the diffusing characteristics of the 
ocean streams are, and what the toler- 
ance is of various life forms to the var- 
ious things that man puts into the ocean. 
Then we can and must develop standards 
for what the ocean can tolerate and here, 
after NOAA has contributed to our in- 
formation base, is where EPA will be ex- 
pected to set standards and enforce 
them. But EPA is a regulatory body and 
as such it should not be concerned with 
resource development. NOAA will have 
this operational responsibility. It would 
make no sense at all to put the same 
agency, EPA, for example, both the op- 
erating and regulating responsibilities. 
'To do so would be to have EPA regulating 
its own developmental programs. These 
functions are clearly separated in the 
two reorganization plans. 

Charge: When you say resource devel- 
opment, do you not really mean exploi- 
tation for the profit of the few against 
the benefits for the many? 

Answer: I do not quite understand 
your use of the term "resource develop- 
ment." To me resource development can 
apply very well to our food-from-the-sea 
program, to new sources of nourishment 
for the poor, a program which has long- 
range potential of providing long-range 
sources of food for an ever-increasing 
population. 

Question No. 6: In his fact sheet on 
the reorganization plans, President 
Nixon said that one of the major rea- 
sons for EPA is that it “will insulate 
pollution-abatement standard setting 
from the promotional interests of other 
departments" Why should this same 
reasoning not apply to our Federal re- 
sponsibilities in the sea? What will the 
relationships and delineations be be- 
tween NOAA and EPA? What environ- 
mental. functions wil NOAA perform? 

Answer: The reasoning that pollution- 
abatement standard setting should be 
insulated from the promotional interests 
of other departments is consistent with 
the concept of NOAA being placed in the 
Department of Commerce. We would ex- 
pect EPA within its authority to set nec- 
essary pollution-abatement standards 
for the seas. NOAA will monitor, observe, 
try to understand and predict the physi- 
cal environment of the air, oceans, and 
the live resources of the seas. NOAA in- 
tends to work closely with EPA in the 
same fashion that ESSA does today with 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on air-pollution problems. 
ESSA monitors and predicts air-pollu- 
tion potential for the air-quality control 
regions which in turn implement control 
actions. 

Question No. 7: As I read the basic 
statutory authority of the Secretary of 
Commerce, it directs the Department to 
promote economic development of re- 
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sources. Yet on page 7 of your statement 
you say that an NOAA in Commerce will 
permit the development of the resources 
of the sea “while guarding against the 
thoughtless exploitation that in the past 
laid waste to so many of our precious nat- 
ural assets." Specfically how will NOAA 
perform the environmental function? 
Would you not need new legislative au- 
thorities to do this job? Will you seek 
them? 

Answer: The Department regards the 
protection of our oceanic and atmos- 
pheric environment as essentially a two- 
step process. For example, we must first 
understand what types of materials are 
being dumped into the ocean, whether 
or not they are harmful, and what mate- 
rials the ocean can absorb which are not 
harmful. Once we have acquired accurate 
data on what man is doing to the ocean 
and what his alternatives are, we then 
can develop pollution abatement stand- 
ards. We regard the collection of data as 
primarily the task of NOAA and the set- 
ting of pollution standards based upon 
such data as primarily the task of EPA, 
At present we have sufficient legislative 
authority for the mission assigned to 
NOAA. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). The Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. FANNIN) is now recognized for 30 
minutes. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
ON A BALANCED BUDGET 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, just as it 
has for decades, the debate continues 
over whether it is the President of the 
United States or the Congress that is re- 
sponsible for the chronic imbalance of 
the Federal budget. Again this year the 
administration has proposed what it esti- 
mates to be a responsible and balanced 
budget. Here in these Chambers we have 
added, and subtracted, juggled, and re- 
arranged the administration proposals. 
Citizens have reason to be confused as 
Congress adds millions to various ap- 
propriations bills while claiming to cut 
the President's budget. 

After several decades of deficit fi- 
nancing, it is evident the only certain 
method of ending this confusion is 
through a constitutional amendment 
such as the one I discussed on the floor 
2 weeks ago. This amendment would re- 
quire that Congress approve budgets 
which, over a period of 2 years, would 
be in balance. 

This amendment should have the sup- 
port of both those who back the Presi- 
dent’s position and those Members of 
Congress who contend they have done a 
responsible job in revamping the Presi- 
dent’s requests. 

My comments 2 weeks ago certainly 
did not. mark the first time such a con- 
stitutional amendment has been dis- 
cussed in the Senate. 

In the 1950’s a constitutional amend- 
ment along these lines was proposed by 
Senators Harry F. Byrd, Sr., of Virginia, 
William Langer, of North Dakota, CARL 
T. Curtis, of Nebraska, and H. Styles 
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Bridges, of New Hampshire, who at the 
time was chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. Senator Curtis continued to 
pursue the issue in the 1960's. 

The amendment was.needed then; it is 
even more desperately needed now. 

Three objections have been . raised 
against previous proposals. First, it was 
argued that previous amendments had 
technical faults that made them unwork- 
able. Second, there was the contention 
that such a measure would not be en- 
forceable. And, finally, some officials 
feared a constitutional amendment 
would impose procedures that would be 
relatively inflexible. 

These objections can be overcome. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield at that point? 

Mr. FANNIN. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to commend the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona for 
taking the lead in this matter. It is evi- 
dent that the country will not go on a 
pay-as-you-go basis until, through a 
constitutional amendment or otherwise, 
we are forced to such a system. 

Throughout the years that I have been 
interested in this subject, I have found 
no one opposed to a balanced budget, but 
they always said, “Not now. Wait until 
next year.” 

Certainly, if we believe in the pro- 
grams for which we vote, we should be- 
lieve in them to the extent that we are 
willing to pay for them. 

I think it is just as wrong to charge 
the current costs of running the Govern- 
ment to our children and grandchildren 
as it is for us to refuse to pay our grocery 
bills, to skip out on a hotel bill, or to beat 
any other bill. It is just plain dishonest. 

I commend the Senator from Arizona 
for bringing this subject to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. Throughout the 
months and years since I came to the 
Senate, I have known many meetings 
going on to advocate this-and that kind 
of program, Dut I have never heard of the 
leadership of the Senate calling a meet- 
ing to discuss how we could balance the 
budget or how we could stop this terrible 
trend toward deficit spending. 

This year, the interest on the national 
debt will reach $20 billion. 

Thus, I heartily commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona for what 
he is doing. He is doing something that 
is for the good of all the people of this 
great country. 

Mr. FANNIN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska. I know there is 
not a person in the body who has greater 
expertise in this field than he. His ac- 
complishments over the years are well 
known in the field of fiscal responsibil- 
ity. Certainly his timing on the different 
programs has been commendable. I ap- 
preciate very much what the Senator 
from Nebraska has just said. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. FANNIN. I yield. 

Mr. BELLMON. I have read the speech 
of the Senator from Arizona and have 
discussed this matter with him. I agree 
wholeheartedly with the objective the 
Senator is striving to achieve. 
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I came to the Senate after having 
served as Governor of Oklahoma, just 
as the Senator from Arizona has served 
as Governor. of Arizona, and I was 
amazed to realize that the handling of 
financial matters by State governments 
is much more responsible when com- 
pared to the system, rather, the lack of 
system, as used at the national level. 

In Oklahoma, we know very well that 
any time we vote to spend more money, 
we must immediately find the source for 
that money. That seems to temper the 
desire of the legislature or of the Gov- 
ernor to spend more money, because we 
recognize that unless a program is 
worthy and meets the desire of the voters 
of the State, our actions will not be 
popular. 

But here in the Nation’s Capital, to my 
great surprise and amazement, there 
seems never to be any discipline, just 
merely voting for all these good things 
and giving little or no consideration to 
the money that will be needed to pay 
for them, so that at the end of the year 
we go into debt and no one who voted for 
this or that program feels any pain. 

As the Senator knows, some months 
ago, I introduced S. 4056, a bill to develop 
& system of fiscal stabilization for the 
Federal Government, which hopes to ac- 
complish a similar objective to the one 
the Senator from Arizona has in mind. I 
am therefore very proud to join the Sen- 
ator in this effort and to work with him 
to try to get the U.S. Government on a 
sound fiscal basis, and end the policy of 
borrowing to pay for the cost of Gov- 
ernment operations. 

Once more, I commend the Senator 
from Arizona and say to him that I will 
do all Ican to help. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa. I know of his splendid record as 
Governor of the great State of Oklahoma 
and that he used his expertise and ability 
in this field very well in bringing about 
balanced budgets in his State. Of course, 
that is a necessity so far as any State is 
concerned. It is a requirement in my 
State of Arizona as well. 

Thus, I appreciate his remarks and will 
welcome his support of my amendment. 
Icalled upon him for assistance in writ- 
ing the amendment, to be sure that we 
had the right language. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. FANNIN. I am very pleased to 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. It was my privilege to 
know the distinguished Senator first 
when he served as Governor of the great 
State of Arizona. 

I think that those Senators who have 
served as Governors of their respective 
States will agree with me that that ex- 
perience is, indeed, a most useful one to 
have, because most States, unlike the 
Federal Government, have to present 
balanced budgets. 

In my State of Wyoming, we have laws 
which absolutely prohibit the operation 
of the State government on a deficit. With 
that sort of background it is not unex- 
pected that the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona would be the strong cham- 
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pion he has been, and is now, for a system 
of fiscal responsibility. 

As a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee, I have noted and highly approved the 
actions he has taken from time to time in 
order to see that this Government, inso- 
far as he is able to do so, will be operated 
on a balanced budget. That is not an easy 
course to take. It is not an easy position 
to maintain. But it is one that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona has 
staked out, with no inconsiderable cour- 
age, for all of us who choose to follow in 
this remarkable fashion in Congress. 

Iam pleased to join with my colleagues 
in paying tribute to the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. President, I compliment my good 
friend and distinguished colleague from 
Arizona for the leadership he has shown 
ir this matter. I support him in his pro- 
posal and hope that the Congress will 
pursue this matter and face up once and 
for all to its monetary and fiscal respon- 
sibility. 

The proposal which has been sug- 
gested here today, would put an end to 
the practice by Congress in the last 40 
years of financing its expenditures 
throuzh the medium of an interest- 
bearing charge account that is never 
paid. 

There are those who say that the 
United. States has -never faced as 
many problems of a domestic or national 
nature as we do today. Perhaps this is 
a valid statement; however, there can 
be little doubt that many of the prob- 
lems which we face today are directly or 
indirectly related to fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity which has been this Government's 
course of action for many years, previ- 
ous to this administration. 

Inflation is said to be the No. 1 problem 
facing the United States and this Con- 
gress. Despite this fact, the Congress per- 
sists in pursuing its annual practice of 
spending more money than it receives. 

One of the many things that Amer- 
icans could always be proud of is that 
America, more than any other country, 
historically had the reputation for not 
spending more than it could pay for. As 
a result, for almost 150 years we had a 
reasonably stable dollar, which in turn, 
contributed to the maintenance of & sta- 
ble government. 

But during the 35-year period which 
has passed since the Federal Government 
opened its multi-billion-dollar interest- 
bearing charge account, the value of the 
American dollar has been cut dramati- 
cally. 

Recently, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on which I serve held hearings 
on H.R. 17802 which later passed the 
Senate and was signed into law. 'This 
bill authorized raising the national debt 
ceiling from $365 billion to $380 billion. 

It was pointed out that from 1966 to 
1969, actual Federal funds expended ex- 
ceeded actual Federal funds received by 
$44 billion. The Federal deficit for 1970 
alone is about $11 billion. 

Since 1947 we have seen the national 
debt ceiling raised from $275 billion to 
the current limit of $395 billion. Since 
1960, the ceiling has been raised from 
$295 billion. These, Mr. President are 
sobering figures. 
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I share the belief of my good friend 
from Arizona that the time has come 
to take steps to halt the unlimited spend- 
ing by Congress. The time has come to 
take a look at just what course we, as 
Members of Congress, are leading the Na- 
tion. The time has come for the United 
States to once again adopt a policy of 
fiscal responsibility. 

It is my belief that our domestic as 
well as our international iterests demand 
that we adopt a system to provide for a 
"pay as you go" government rather than 
a "pay as we went many years ago" gov- 
ernment. 

It is my pleasure to support my friend 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona, 
in this proposal and I commend him for 
the initiative he has taken in thís regard. 

Mr. President, because of its applicabi- 
lity, I commend the most recent bulletin 
of the Council on State Chamber of 
Commerce—dated today, August 12, 
1970—and entitled “Progress Report on 
fiscal 1971 Budget Actions,” to the atten- 
tion of my Senate colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a bulletin from the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce entitled 
“Federal Spending Facts” be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS REPORT ON FISCAL 1971 BUDGET 

ACTIONS 

In completing action on the Second Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Bill for 1970, the 
Congress on June 29 enacted a phony limita- 
tion on spending in the 1971 fiscal year. 
Under this limitation the ceiling on 1971 
budget outlays was set at $200.8 billion, 
which is the amount provided in the original 
1971 budget submitted to Congress by Presi- 
dent Nixon last February. This ceiling, how- 
ever, grants flexibility to the President to the 
extent of $4.5 billion unanticipated outlay 
increases for uncontrollable items. Moreover, 
it places no constraints on the budget deci- 
sions of the Congress itself. 

The limitation on 1971 spending provides 
that whenever any action or inaction by the 
Congress on budget proposals affects budget 
outlays, the spending ceiling shall be ad- 
justed accordingly. Thus the present limita- 
tion is quite similar to the limitation enacted 
a year ago which proved to be completely in- 
effective in controlling fiscal 1970 spending. 
That ceiling started at $191.9 billion plus $2.0 
billion additional for uncontrollable items, 
but it was eventually adjusted to a ceiling of 
$199.9 billion. 

That the present spending limitation will 
be just as ineffective as the one enacted last 
year is clearly evident from Congressional 
budget decisions to date. These decisions in- 
clude actions on 1971 appropriation requests, 
action on legislative bills with “backdoor” or 
mandatory spending authorizations, and in- 
action on legislative proposals in the budget 
that are intended to reduce spending. 
RESULTS OF APPROPRIATIONS ACTIONS TO DATE 

The House has passed all of its regular ap- 
propriation bills for 1971 except for the De- 
fense bill. In acting on these 14 bills the 
House considered appropriation requests in 
the aggregate amount of $68,393 million and 
approved $67,821 million for an apparent re- 
duction of $572 million. Actually, however, 
the effective House cut was only $322 million 
because the reductions included a $250 mil- 
lion meaningless cut as noted below. 

Senate actions on six of the House- 
approved appropriation bills resulted in a 
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net increase of $2,718 million above the $31,- 
554 milion budget requests considered in 
these bills. In these same bills the House ap- 
proved $651 million above the requests if the 
$250 million meaningless cut is not counted. 

In five appropriation bills which have 
cleared Senate-House conference action and 
have been sent to the President for his sig- 
nature, the Congress voted $990 million 
above the aggregate requests of $23,805 mil- 
lion in these bills. A summary of the major 
appropriations changes made so far by the 
House and Senate follows: 

Education.—The House approved $320 mil- 
lion more than the President requested in 
the Education bill and the Senate voted $816 
million above the requests. Senate-House 
conference agreements resulted in a net over- 
all increase of $453 million above the total 
request of $3,967 million. Major increases 
included $232 million for elementary and 
secondary schools, $126 million for the Fed- 
eral-impact programs, and $110 million for 
higher education programs. 

Independent Offices-HUD.—In this bill, 
covering numerous independent agencies and 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, the House voted a net increase of 
$173 million and the Senate approved $1,187 
million more than the President requested. 
After conference action, the total appropri- 
ation provided in the bill was $18,655 million 
which is $541 million above the amount re- 
quested. Increases included $350 million ad- 
ditional for urban renewal programs, another 
$350 million increase for basic water and 
sewer facilities grants, and $105 million more 
for veterans medical care programs. These 
and some lesser increases were partially off- 
set by reductions in other items. 

Agriculture—An apparent net reduction 
of $82 million was effected by the House in 
the Agriculture bill. This is misleading, how- 
ever, because the House action included a 
cut of $250 million in appropriations to re- 
imburse the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for prior year losses on farm price support 
operations. It will not affect C.C.C. opera- 
tions or outlays and is virtually meaning- 
less. Thus, in reality, the House approved 
$168 million more than was requested rather 
than having cut the request by $82 million. 

The Senate restored the $250 million House 
cut in C.C.C. funds and voted $727 million 
above the $7,748 million requested by the 
President in this bill. A major part of this 
increase resulted from Senate approval 
of $1,750 million for the food stamp program 
as compared to the 1971 request of $1,250 
million and the 1970 appropriation of $610 
million. Conference action on this bill is 
still pending. 

Other bills passed by both Houses.—In ad- 
dition to the foregoing appropriation bills, 
the Senate as well as the House has passed 
the Interior Department, the Legislative, and 
the District of Columbia appropriation bilis 
for 1971. The budget requests in these three 
bills total $2,370 million from which the 
Congress cut $11 million. 

Senate floor action was pending at time 
of this writing on two other House-passed 
bills—Treasury-Post Office and Public Works- 
AEC. In these bills the House considered ap- 
propriation requests aggregating $8,308 mil- 
lion and made a net reduction of $100 million. 
This cut will probably be less after comple- 
tion of Senate and conference action on the 
bills. 

Foreign assistíance.—The House considered 
appropriation. requests totaling $2,877 mil- 
lion of which $1,813 million was for economic 
aid grants and loans. It cut $575 million from 
the bill, including a reduction of $537 million 
in economic assistance. An $80 million appro- 
priation recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee for the Peace Corps was stricken 
from the bill on a technicality during House 
debate, but it or a slightly changed amount 
will be restored by Senate and conference 
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action, Senate debate on this bil is not 
expected for some weeks. 

Military construction.—House action on 
$2,135 million requests in this bill resulted 
in a reduction of $138 million. Senate action 
on the bill is unlikely before September. 

State-Justice-Commerce.—The House con- 
sidered approximately 100 line items in this 
bill and made modest cuts in more than half 
of them. These cuts from aggregate requests 
of $3,244 million totaled $137 million, Senate 
action at an early date 1s expected. 

Labor-HEW.—1n acting on requests in this 
bill totaling $18,732 million, the House ap- 
proved a net increase of $93 million. A larger 
increase by the Senate 1s likely. 


ACTION ON LEGISLATIVE BILLS EXCEEDING THE 
BUDGET і 

The House and Senate have taken action 
on a number of legislative bills which provide 
for spending that cannot be controlled by 
the appropriation process. Some of these bills 
provide for so-called backdoor spending 
which is subject to control of the President, 
and others result in mandatory expenditures 
which cannot be controlled by either the 
Congress or the President without amending 
or repealing the legislation. 

As of July 28 Congress had enacted two 
bills with backdoor spending authorizations 
of $780 million in excess of the budget. One 
is the emergency home financing bill for 
which the President requested $250 million 
and Congress approved $1,000 million of 
backdoor financing. Another is a land and 
water conservation bill which the President 
did not request and which authorizes $30 
million for 1971. 

In the mandatory spending category Con- 
gress has enacted two veterans benefits bills 
which authorize $230 million above the budg- 
et for education assistance and additional 
life insurance. A third mandatory spending 
bill providing increased compensation bene- 
fits for veterans was approved by the House 
and Senate and sent to the President on 
July 30. This bill will add $226 million to the 
1971 budget. Also, Congress voted postal em- 
Ployees pay increases as a part of the postal 
reform bill which will cost $108 million above 
the budget in 1971. 

The Social Security revision bill, H.R. 17550, 
which passed the House in May and is pend- 
ing in the Senate Finance Committee, would 
result in $1,500 million more cost to the 
Social Security program in 1971 than the 
budget estimate. Senate action is unlikely to 
reduce this additional cost, 


ACTION ON LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS TO REDUCE 
SPENDING ? 


One of the major proposals in the 1971 
budget for holding down budget expeditures 
was an increase in postal rates effective by 
July 1, 1970. This would increase postal rev- 
enues which are offset against postal expend- 
itures in determining the budget cost of 
postal operations. Congress did not enact sep- 
arate postal rate legislation, but in the postal 
reform bill it provided for approval of future 
rate adjustments by the Board of Governors 
of the Postal Service. It is not expected, how- 
ever, that rate adjustments will be made 
effective before January 1, 1971. The Presi- 
dent's proposed rate increases would pro- 
duce $1,568 million in 1971, so if his proposals 
are made effective next January 1, the rev- 
enue gain in 1971 would be only one-half 
that amount or $784 million. Thus net budget 
expenditures would be increased $784 million. 

In addition to the postal rate increases, 
the President proposed a number of other 
legislative measures in his 1971 budget for 
reducing spending. If none of these measures 


‘Data from 1971 Budget Scorekeeping Re- 
port of the Staff of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Federal Expenditures— Report 
No. 8 as of July 28, 1970. 

* Ibid. 
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were enacted, the budget would be increased 
more than $600 million. So far the Congress 
has acted on only one of the proposals— 
authorizing the sale of surplus strategic and 
critical materials in the amount of $180 mil- 
lion. The proceeds from these sales are re- 
corded as offsets against expenditures. If no 
further action is taken on the President's 
economy proposals, the budget will be in- 
creased by well over $400 million. 
EFFECTIVE SPENDING LIMITATION NEEDED 
TO PREVENT LARGE DEFICIT 


From this review and analysis of Congres- 
sional budget actions in the current session 
1t 1s apparent that the President's budget for 
1971 will be substantially exceeded unless 
strong spending restraints are applied in the 
weeks ahead. 

Some Congressional leaders, including Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Mansfield, have ex- 
pressed the view that Defense appropriations 
would be reduced enough to offset increases 
in popular domestic programs. President 
Nixon and Defense Secretary Laird argue, 
however, that further reductions in the De- 
fense budget beyond those already made by 
the Administration could only be made by 
cutting essential military needs. Chairman 
Mahon of the House Appropriations Com- 
mitte has also expressed doubts that large 
sums can be cut from requested Defense ap- 
propriations. 

On May 19 last, the Administration released 
revised budget estimates for 1971 showing 
outlays at $205.6 billion—an increase of $4.8 
billion from the February 1970 budget esti- 
mate, This revised estimate took into ac- 
count only a small part of the budget in- 
creases reflected in this analysis. Indications 
now are that Congressional budget actions 
and inactions on economy proposals could 
bring the 1971 outlay total to $208 billion. 
Also, increases of as much as $2 billion above 
current estimates for uncontrollable items 
could raise outlays to about $210 billion. 

The Treasury's latest estimates of 1971 
receipts is $204.3 billion. This total includes 
$3.1 billion from new tax proposals—a tax 
on lead used in gasoline and a speedup in 
payment of estate and gift taxes—which were 
not contemplated in the original 1971 budget. 
Staff experts of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, however, estimate 
1971 receipts at only $201.1 billion if all of 
the President’s revenue proposals were en- 
acted on schedule. If just the two new pro- 
posals were rejected by Congress, as now 
looks probable, the receipts total according to 
the Joint Committee staff estimate would be 
only $198 billion. 

On the basis of the above figures—$208- 
$210 billion outlays and $198 billion re- 
ceipts—a 1971 deficit of $10-$12 billion is a 
distinct possibility. At this late stage of the 
session the only practical means of sharply 
reducing this prospective deficit from the 
spending side of the budget would be an ef- 
fective expenditure limitation. That would 
be a limitation applicable to both the Con- 
gress and the President, and with exceptions 
for only the. clearly uncontrollable items. 
Such a spending ceiling was enacted by Con- 
gress in 1968 with respect to 1969 expendi- 
tures and it helped to produce the first and 
only budget surplus since 1960. 

President Nixon has called on Congress to 
enact an expenditure limitation of this type 
to bring spending under control. It is now 
up to the Congress. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, all of us 
are most grateful to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arizona. I for one, 
along with others I know, will be sup- 
porting him and helping him as he seeks 
to achieve this most laudable objective. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly thank the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming. He has a splendid record 
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as Governor of his State. I know that he 
lived under the same restrictions that we 
should live under in the U.S. Congress. 

There are restrictions in his State, as 
there are in many of the other States 
of the Nation. 

One of the technical problems has been 
the fact that it is difficult to make ac- 
curate forecasts about the revenue pic- 
ture for a fiscal year which will not end 
until some 18 months after the President 
submits his budget to Congress. 

Critics say that because of economic 
uncertainties, it is virtually impossible 
to guarantee that a budget will be in bal- 
ance each and every year. 

One way to remedy this is to require 
that the President and Congress strive 
for balanced spending and revenue over 
& 2-year period. By using Budget Bureau 
reports along the route, Congress could 
trim programs or increase revenues to 
balance out each 2-year period. 

What would happen if at the end of a 
2-year period the Budget Bureau were 
to report a deficit? Then, Congress would 
be required to take action to make up the 
deficit before it could pass any further 
appropriations bills. This provides an en- 
forcement feature while adding to flexi- 
bility. Of course, the amendment should 
enforce itself through the psychological 
effect. This is one reason I am proposing 
it as an amendment rather than as a 
bill which Congress could repeal at any 
time. 

The amendment would be a mandate 
from the people since it not only would 
be passed by Congress but ratified by the 
State legislatures. I feel certain the peo- 
ple want their government to practice 
fiscal responsibility—just as individual 
citizens and businesses must. Putting this 
issue before the legislatures would pro- 
vide the people a chance to reaffirm this 
belief. 

Most Governors and legislatures live 
under fiscal restraints much, much more 
rigid than what we are suggesting for 
the Congress and President. Along these 
lines, I am sending letters to Governors 
of the States asking for their counsel on 
this matter. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to place in the Recor the text 
of this letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows : 

DEAR GOVERNOR: Your thoughts would be 
appreciated on a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States I will in- 
troduce shortly that would provide for a 
balanced budget in the aggregate over a 
period of two years. 

The &mendment I am proposing would 
require the Federal government expendi- 
tures in a period over two fiscal years be 
limited in the aggregate to the Federal gov- 
ernment's income. At the end of the first 
fiscal year, the Bureau of the Budget would 
report on the budget, and, if not in balance, 
the Congress would be obligated to raise 
revenues or decrease expenditures in the 
following fiscal year 1n order to bring the 
aggregate of both years in balance. 

Two exceptions are provided: first, in the 
case of & declared war, and second, in event 
of a presidentially-declared emergency. 

The need for such an amendment is amply 
demonstrated by the record. Deficit spend- 
ing which was inaugurated in an effort to 
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overcome the 1929 depression and was fur- 
ther accelerated during World War II and 
the Korean conflict has continued over the 
years. The Congress invariably has failed 
to balance appropriations with tax revenue 
and there has been deficit spending con- 
tinuously since fiscal 1960. For fiscal 1970, 
the budget deficit was $2.9 billion and 
trends in business and actions in Congress 
point to a substantial increase of the deficit 
in the year ending next June. 

There is almost unanimous agreement 
that uncontrolled Federal spending sus- 
tained by deficit financing is the major cause 
of the inflation threatening our economic 
Stability today. In addition, the rapid de- 
cline in the purchasing power of the dollar 
endangers the United States as the financial 
leader of the free world. 

The amendment I propose would not mean 
an end to those needed social programs 
which presently consume such a large per- 
centage of governmental income nor would 
it cripple our ability to provide for the na- 
tional defense. Rather, such an amendment 
would mandate an exacting appraisal of 
the appropriation bills as they are pre- 
sented. 

The Congress would be compelled to hold 
their appropriations and the executive de- 
partment its expenditures within the 
amount of revenue produced, К 

The future of our nation depends upo: 
our ability to meet our fiscal responsibility. 

Governor, I will appreciate your comments 
on this constitutional amendment, especial- 
ly since eventual success of the amendment 
would require ratification by three-fourths 
of the states. 

Cordially yours, 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Wyoming for his re- 
marks. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, wil the 
Senator yieid? 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I commend 
the Senator from Arizona for his initia- 
tive in what I consider to be a very vital 
area. 

Congress from time to time, of course, 
is largely responsible for deficit financ- 
ing and deficit spending. 

In my State of Kansas we have what 
is known as a cash basis law. We are not 
permitted to.spend money if we have a 
budget that does not balance. 

I would say, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator has said, that this idea has been 
considered before. It has met with wide- 
Spread approval. 

I believe it is the height of responsi- 
bility that Congress in a period of deficit 
financing consider a constitutional 
amendment that would require that over 
two fiscal years that expenditures of the 
Federal Government be limited in the 
aggregate to the Federal Government 
income. 

I would imagine that many Members 
of Congress make speeches in their 
States about spending and the need to 
stay within our income. From time to 
time we find, particularly in the last de- 
cade, a long, sustained period of deficit 
financing. 

I am pleased to join with the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, one of the 
great strengths of the American people 
over the years has been an almost uni- 
versal thriftiness and recognition of the 
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need to match personal expenditures to 
personal income. Living within one’s 
means has been à principal tenet of 
American life. It would not be an exag- 
geration to say that the American com- 
mercial empire, which is the envy and 
model of the rest of the world, had its 
foundations in the households where 
prudent spending with a careful eye on 
the bank balance was the rule. Not only 
did such households instill these habits 
in their children, who grew up to be 
businessmen and managers, but the sav- 
ings they accumulated and put into 
stocks helped build the giant corpora- 
tions which created our economy. In 
business, just as in personal affairs, the 
limits of incomes and spending have 
been recognized and heeded. 

With all this tradition of thrift and 
sensible spending in American life, it 
has been mystifying and troublesome to 
millions of citizens that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has totally ignored a balanced 
budget and the perils of deficit spending 
for the greater part of the past 40 years. 

Responsibility for Federal spending in 
the red has passed back and forth and 
been shared by the executive and legisla- 
tive branches. Currently, it is the Con- 
gress which is seeking to increase Federal 
expenditures beyond expected revenues, 
but for most of the past decade both 
Capitol Hill and the White House were 
drafting budgets from the same red ink- 
well. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) has called atten- 
tion to this dangerous and irresponsible 
practice repeatedly during Senate de- 
bates. His proposal today is made even 
more timely by recent congressional ac- 
tions which have ballooned appropria- 
tions measures to such dimensions that 
the President has been forced to veto 
them in the interests of economic sta- 
bility and responsible Government. It 
should be noted that before the Congress 
began slashing Federal revenues and ex- 
panding appropriations, President Nixon 
had proposed and submitted a balanced 
budget for the coming fiscal year. A 
modest surplus was even forecast. Now, 
however, all hopes for retaining that bal- 
anced budget have been dashed by the 
Congress, and only such severe measures 
as the veto have any hope of curtailing 
the deficit which is now inevitable. 

A constitutional requirement for a bal- 
anced budget would be a great service to 
the public, and Senator FANNIN is to be 
commended for proposing it. The legis- 
lative history of such a measure in the 
1950's and 1960's indicates that a work- 
able and responsible amendment can be 
drafted, and I urge swift action to pre- 
pare such a draft and submit it to the 
Congress and the American people. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I express 
my appreciation to the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas for his remarks 
in support of this fiscal responsibility 
program. 

The Senator from Kansas has a great 
record in both the House of Representa- 
tives and in the Senate for following the 
same principles that he has stated here. 

The Senator has worked for fiscal] re- 
sponsibility and very successfully so in 
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both Houses of the Congress, I appre- 
ciate his support of the program which 
I think is very necessary. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FANNIN. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Arizona for sub- 
mitting this constitutional amendment 
which would require a balanced budget. 

Everybody talks about fiscal responsi- 
bility, but no one does anything about it. 
Certainly this year, above all years, when 
we have galloping inflation on our hands 
everywhere and when everyone knows 
that the inflation has been caused by 
expenditures on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and especially because of Congress 
spending more money than the Govern- 
ment takes in. 

There could not be a more appropriate 
time at which to do this. 

We have seen this year in bill after 
bill that has come from the executive 
departments, the appropriation of hun- 
dreds of million of dollars more being 
added to the bill in this very Chamber. 

I do not think that we will ever get 
fiscal responsibility unless we are forced 
into it. 

The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) 
would require that Congress live re- 
sponsibly. It would prevent them from 
spending more money than the Govern- 
ment takes in. It would require a bal- 
anced Federal budget. 

I certainly think that it is long overdue 
and much needed. 

I commend the Senator for offering 
his amendment at this time. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I express 
my appreciation to the Senator from 
Florida. І am very thankful that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida does 
support this type of fiscal responsibility. 

Certainly the record of the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida would in- 
dicate that his convictions have been 
carried through in this-respect. 

I have been proud to observe the work 
of the Senator from Florida both in the 
House and in the Senate. He has cer- 
tainly devoted much time and effort to 
the carrying out of his convictions. I am 
very pleased that he has seen fit to speak 
in favor of this program. 

Mr. MURPHY, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FANNIN. I am very glad to yield to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
California. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I, too, 
would like to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona for bringing for- 
ward this amendment. I think in the 
light of the important actions taken here 
today that 2 of the most important 
things that have taken place, certainly 
in the last decade, for the future security 
of this Nation have occurred today in 
this Chamber. 

We have just had a vote on an amend- 
ment and on a military basis we have 
decided to continue the Safeguard mis- 
sile to provide what we believe is a very 
much needed system with which to pro- 
tect the security of America. 

Now on a different, but just as impor- 
tant, front I think that the Senator from 
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Arizona has brought forth an amend- 
ment that is certainly just as important 
in maintaining the security of our 
economy. 

Many of us talk about stopping infla- 
tion and balancing the budget and re- 
storing the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. I have talked about this matter end- 
lessly. 

I think that the Senator's amendment 
wil do more to restore the permanent 
value and the purchasing power of the 
American dollar than anything that has 
happened, certainly since I have been a 
Member of the Senate. 

Icompliment him most highly and join 
with him enthusiastically and offer my 
support for whatever it is worth on the 
passage of the amendment. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Califor- 
nia, one of the largest States in our Na- 
tion, is very much aware of the problems 
of Government and the financial prob- 
lems that come about from the unre- 
stricted spending of money. 

Of course, as a very successful busi- 
nessman over the years, he knows that 
we must not spend more than we take 
in. This is exactly what we propose to 
stop by this amendment. 

I am very proud to have the distin- 
guished Senator from California join 
with me in this program. 

Mr, President, we are putting the nec- 
essary flexibility into the amendment we 
are working on. During the Eisenhower 
administration, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey praised the purposes of 
the amendment proposed at that time, 
although he said the resolution had 


shortcomings. 

Here is what the Treasury Secretary 
said in a letter to the House Committee 
on Government Operations on April 13, 
1953; 


My Dear Mn. CHAIRMAN: Further reference 
is made to your requests for the views of 
the Treasury Department on House Resolu- 
tion 2 and House Joint Resolution 22. 

The former would provide that Federal 
expenditures shall not exceed Federal reve- 
nues, except in time of war or grave national 
emergency declared by the Congress. The 
latter would impose an expenditure limita- 
tion of $65 billion for the fiscal year 1954. 

The Treasury Department is in sympathy 
with the principle of statutory guidelines for 
bringing expenditures and revenues into bal- 
ance. The Department would, however, rec- 
ommend against the relatively inflexible ex- 
penditure ceiling provided for in these bills. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this report to your 
committee. 

Very truly yours, 
С. M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. President, the amendment we are 
working on would not set any expendi- 
ture ceiling such as the one Secretary 
Humphrey found objectionable. 

It would provide an “escape clause" 
which would rest in the hands of the 
President rather than Congress. Suspen- 
sion of the mandatory budget balancing 
would be allowed in the event of a war 
or when the President certifies there is 
а grave national emergency. This escape 
clause will have to be tight enough to 
prevent uncalled-for use by any spend- 
thrift administration, but loose enough 
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to deal with a bona fide national crisis. 
In addition, the certification of a na- 
tional emergency would have to be re- 
newed each year by the President to 
remain valid. 

Thus we overcome many of the objec- 
tions to previous proposals which were 
called too restrictive. 

Yet, Mr. President, we must place some 
restrictions on Federal spending. Our 
Founding Fathers could not have con- 
ceived that our Nation would reach the 
point where deficit financing had become 
almost a way of life, or at least a way 
of government. 

In the early days of our Nation it was 
relatively easy to figure out how much 
money would be coming into the Federal 
Treasury. And there was not the myriad 
of appropriations measures to compli- 
cate any attempt to total up proposed 
expenditures. 

The issue of balancing the budget has 
not been and is not now a partisan mat- 
ter. The late Senator Harry F. Byrd, Sr., 
for years advocated a single appropria- 
tions bill. Three times this proposal was 
approved by the Senate, only to die in 
the House. While the new constitutional 
amendment I envision would not require 
Congress to use a single appropriations 
bill the effect would be the same. It 
should put an end to the helter-skelter 
process of breaking requests for new ap- 
propriations into a dozen or more unre- 
lated bills which may be acted on sepa- 
rately over a period of 6 months or more. 
Congress would have to look at the cost 
of all Federal programs and compare the 
grand total with realistic projections of 
revenue. 

It would not necessarily mean that 
Federal programs would be dropped or 
cut back. Congress would have the op- 
tion of raising taxes to produce the reve- 
nue to continue or expand Federal pro- 
grams, 

Members of Congress would weigh 
carefully whether their constituents 
want more Federal programs and higher 
taxes, or fewer Government programs 
and lower taxes. Federal spending would 
come under the close public scrutiny it 
should have. This, truly, would put our 
national priorities in perspective. 

Unbridled spending undermines con- 
fidence in the U.S. dollar abroad. At 
home, runaway spending by Govern- 
ment feeds an infiation that robs the in- 
dustrious and responsible citizen. Infia- 
tion rips at the fabric of our Nation 
and aids that very, very small but deadly 
minority who would see our Nation slide 
into anarchy under an avalanche of eco- 
nomic chaos. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is recognized for not to exceed 
30 minutes. 


S. 4233—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO MOBILIZE INTERNATIONAL EF- 
FORTS TO STOP THE NARCOTIC 
TRAFFIC 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a bill on behalf of Mr. PACK- 
woop and myself. A similar but not iden- 
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tical measure was introduced in the 
House by Congressman BILL MAILLIARD 
of California. Our bill will provide for a 
needed program of international coop- 
eration to deal with the worldwide drug 
problem. 

Last year 950 people died from nar- 
cotics abuse in New York City alone. 
One-fourth of these deaths occurred 
among youngsters less than 20 years old. 
More than one-half of all narcotics 
deaths occurred among young people less 
than 25 years of age. In fact, narcotics 
abuse in New York City is now the lead- 
ing killer of people in the 15- to 35-year- 
age bracket—ahead of accidents—ex- 
cluding car accidents—murders, suicides, 
and cancer. These 950 deaths are double 
the figure for 10 years ago. 

In September of last year, the New 
York Times did a study of the narcotics 
problem. 'This disturbing article esti- 
mated that there were over 100,000 her- 
oin users in New York and estimated that 
addicts might be stealing as much as 
$2.6 billion a year since in property to 
support their habit. 

Is New York City a unique case? Un- 
fortunately not. An estimate, believed 
murk too low, reports a 30-percent in- 
crease in drug addiction over the last 10 
years, and more people are becoming ad- 
dicts at an earlier age. Drug arrests in 
1960 numbered 1,583. By 1967, the num- 
ber of arrests totaled 13,904. FBI reports 
indicate that arrests for heroin viola- 
tions alone have risen 120 percent in the 
last 4 years. Mr. John Ingersoll, of the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, has indicated that there has been 
a 300-percent increase in heroin seizures 
between 1965 and 1968 and a 250-percent 
increase in seizures of hallucinogens 
since 1965. 

The seriousness of the drug problem 
in the United States prompted me in 
testimony before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Alcoholism and Narcotics field 
hearings in Los Angeles to warn that the 
drug problem has reached “epidemic 
proportions” and that drug abuse repre- 
sents a clear and present danger to the 
country. At that time I cited California 
statistics which indicated the seriousness 
of the problem in my State. In California, 
the magnitude of the drug problem can 
be seen by the growing number of drug 
arrests. In 1968—6,400 adults were ar- 
rested—a figure representing a 65 per- 
cent increase over 1967—and a 200-per- 
cent increase over 1960. Juvenile arrests 
totaled 29,947 in 1968—a figure repre- 
senting a 115-percent increase over 1967 
and a 2,000-percent increase over 1960. 
In California in 1967 there were over 
2,000 more arrests for marihuana viola- 
tions than in the previous 6 years com- 
bined. The drug abuse phenomenon is 
not only a problem in the major cities. 
Foz example, Bakersfield, Calif., reported 
10 cases of heroin overdose in the last 2 
weeks of May. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my testimony 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, the 
problem of drug addiction and illegal 
drug traffic, and accompanying increases 
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in related crimes, are not unique to the 
United States or even to North Amer- 
ica. It has reached "epidemic propor- 
tions" worldwide. A leading Italian 
psychologist claims that 30 percent of 
the young people between 14 and 22 in 
Rome are using some kind of drug. Au- 
thorities in Sweden and Czechoslovakia 
report that drug abuse has reached 
*alarming proportions." Vladimir Kuse- 
vic, Director of the Division of Narcotic 
Drugs of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, reported in 
May 1969 that narcotic drug abuse “соп- 
tinues to spread throughout all con- 
tinents and in certain regions had begun 
to assume epidemic proportions." 

We in the United States are dealing 
with what & top U.S. narcotics agent 
calls the bane of our national existence. 
It is a scourge shared by much of the 
world. What can we do about it? Presi- 
dent Nixon has initiated and urged that 
an all-out effort be launched to combat 
the flow of illegal narcotics into the 
United States. 

The administration launched Opera- 
tion Intercept, now called Operation 
Cooperation, a massive crackdown on 
drug traffic coming across United States’ 
borders. The administration has sub- 
mitted to the Congress legislation to fur- 
ther accelerate our country’s battle 
against drugs and to protect the public 
from the illicit diversion of drugs from 
legitimate channels and to make certain 
that there is greater accountability of 
drugs from the Nation’s pharmaceutical 
companies. This measure, the Controlled 
Dangerous Substances Act, was passed 
by the Senate on January 28, 1970, and 
is now pending in the House. This is 
priority legislation dealing with a pri- 
ority problem, and I would hope that 
early and favorable action will be taken 
by the other body on this measure. This 
legislation is a needed tool for a suc- 
cessful national effort. It is also impor- 
tant that we give the administration the 
needed manpower to stop this drug traf- 
fic, particularly the manpower demands 
resulting from Operation Intercept. The 
administration requested only 357 new 
positions, and these were needed to help 
the Bureau of Customs to keep abreast 
of its continued workload increases. Even 
including the new numbers of positions 
requested, the customs employment will 
only equal approximately its employ- 
ment level under the Coolidge adminis- 
tration. 

It is admitted that there has been ne- 
glect in this area for many, many years. 

Unfortunately, the House is acting on 
the 1971 appropriations bill for the 
Treasury Department eliminated 170, or 
nearly one-half, of the administration’s 
requests for new manpower. On May 10, 
I wrote to Senator YARBOROUGH, chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee on the Departments of the 
Treasury and Post Office, urging restora- 
tion of the $1.6 million cut by the House 
for the Bureau of Customs. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that my let- 
ter to Senator YaAnBoROoUGH be printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration is doing more than just add- 
ing new manpower; it is using modern 
technology and transportation. For ex- 
ample, the Bureau of Customs will make 
more extensive use of planes. In 1969, 
the Bureau used its one plane to make 25 
arrests, seize over 4,000 pounds of mari- 
huana, 12 pounds of heroin, 2 pounds of 
cocaine, 11 vehicles, and three aircraft. 
Air smuggling is just one area of rapidly 
increasing modernization of smuggling 
techniques. Other smuggling is done by 
ship, and the Bureau will increase its use 
of ships in surveillance of our coastal 
waterways. 

But the Customs Bureau has the re- 
sponsibility for policing hundreds of bor- 
der crossing points and literally thou- 
sands of miles of docks, wharves, and 
seaport coastal areas, as well as many in- 
ternational airports. The number of per- 
sons passing through these checkpoints, 
the fantastic quantities of goods, and the 
expertise of those attempting to do the 
smuggling makes this an almost impos- 
sible task. More than increased customs 
personnel is needed to remedy this threat 
to the national safety and well being. It 
is important, and the most effective 
method is to eliminate drugs at their 
source. For this reason, the administra- 
tion has spent considerable time, money, 
and expertise at all levels to encourage 
the suppliers of these drugs to cut back 
or eliminate the production of opium, 
marihuana, cocaine, and other dangerous 
drugs. The sources of the drugs are fair- 
ly well known. For example, 80 percent of 
the illicit heroin sold in this country is 
grown in Turkey and processed in 
France. Most of the rest comes from 
Mexico, with only a small percentage 
originating in the Burma, Thailand, Laos 
area. 

The U.S. Government, through diplo- 
matic channels, has attempted to reach 
bilateral agreements with the countries 
who are the suppliers of narcotics. We 
should continue these efforts. The drug 
problem, of course, is a multifaceted 
problem. Often the producers of illegal 
narcotics are also producing narcotics 
for the legal market. Oftentimes they 
can earn more from the illegal sale than 
they can from the legal marketplace. 
Many times opium production is their 
only livelihood, and often they know 
nothing but opium production. So, a way 
must be found not only to stop the illegal 
production of narcotics but also to find 
& substitute income for those who raise 
it. For if we can solve the problems of the 
small farmers who earn their living from 
opium crops, we will have taken a giant 
step toward curtailing the illegal inter- 
national supply. 

Similarly, the United States is once 
again faced with problems in attempting 
to obtain local enforcement of narcotics 
control agreements in foreign countries. 
The major illegal narcotics dealers are 
often wealthy and important citizens. 
Often they have their own police forces. 
In any case, they usually have more 
money than the local governments, 
either to buy off the government inspec- 
tors, or to buy a safe route out for their 
products. Sometimes major government 
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figures are involved. In the case of some 
Middle Eastern countries, safe passage 
for drug dealers reportedly is assured in 
return for intelligence information on 
enemy states. 

This is an area in which bilateral ar- 
rangements between the United States 
and various countries frequently are not 
enough. A bilateral agreement, for ex- 
ample, with a nation to stop drugs com- 
ing into the United States is of little value 
if such nation continues to allow the nar- 
cotic drugs to reach a third country from 
which such drugs flow freely into the 
United States. Thus, this is an interna- 
tional problem run by an international 
criminal element, with an effect on the 
people of all countries, and having a 
multinational origin. It is an area re- 
quiring additional international coopera- 
tion and reinforced efforts by interna- 
tional organizations. 

We have an international organiza- 
tion, the United Nations, and that in- 
ternational organization has a bureau to 
watch over and control narcotic traffic, 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
and the International Narcotics Control 
Board. And we have en international 
treaty on narcotic drugs, the Conven- 
tion on Narcotic Drugs of 1961. In de- 
scribing the value of the convention in 
its report to the Congress of May 3, 1967, 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee stated: 

The 1961 single convention is the culmina- 
tion of more than 55 years of effort and 
progress in the fleld of international nar- 
cotics control. It embodies the fundamental 
principles of control which have evolved 
during this time; namely, that the produc- 
tion and use of narcotic drugs should be 
restricted to medical and scientific purposes, 
that their manufacture and import should 
be limited to quantities necessary for such 
purposes, and that every step from the cul- 
tivation of the basic raw materials to the 
final retail distribution of the manufactured 
drug should be carefully regulated and super- 
vised. Mutual obligations among States based 
on these principles have been undertaken in 
the past and are evidenced by a series of 
separate multilateral agreements. These var- 
ious agreements bind states to establish na- 
tional control agencies, to license persons and 
establishments engaged in handling narcotic 
drugs, to submit periodic reports to interna- 
tional agencies, to control exports and im- 
ports by authorizations, and to do many 
other things. The single convention, however, 
for the first time brought these obligations 
together in one instrument commanding 
wide acceptance among states, and this is a 
fundamental reason for &ccession, 


While this international convention 
outlines the methods which ought to be 
followed in the production, exportation, 
importation, storage, and packaging of 
narcotics, its strength lies in the coopera- 
lion of the signatory powers. I think 
worldwide conditions today indicate that 
it has just not been implemented, and is 
not working the way it should. The 
United States has ratified this interna- 
tional agreement, as have 79 other na- 
tions including France, Turkey, Mexico, 
Burma, and others. Unfortunately, paper 
support and active support are two en- 
tirely different and unrelated matters. It 
is for this reason that I have chosen to 
introduce this measure which promises 
to increase the active support of the 
United States in the international con- 
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trolof drug traffic, and hopefully will in- 
spire other nations to cooperate in this 
needed activity. 

This bill pledges that not less than 10 
percent of the U.S. fiscal 1971 appropri- 
ations for voluntary contributions to 
the U.N. development program be 
spent to establish a multilateral fund 
to be used to support activities designed 
to bring an end to the illegal interna- 
tional traffic in narcotics. It directs the 
President to support effective multilat- 
eral undertakings aimed at the eradica- 
tion of illegal production and traffic in 
narcotics through U.S. representatives 
to international organizations, including 
the United Nations. It directs the Presi- 
dent to support the strengthening of 
those powers presently given to the 
United Nations concerning narcotics, to 
include investigation and publication of 
information relating to illegal produc- 
tion and traffic in narcotics, and a fur- 
ther convention concerning production 
and traffic in synthetic drugs, the so- 
called psychotropics. 

Finally, this bill directs the President 
to withhold U.S. assistance to nations 
which refuse to cooperate with the U.N. 
programs or with the United States 
aimed in the suppressing of illegal 
narcotic traffic. The bill requires that— 

The President shall withhold assistance 
from any country which the President deter- 
mines has refused (A) to cooperate with the 
United Nations or its agencies in carrying 
out programs to suppress international traf- 
fic in narcotics or (B) to take appropriate 
Steps to prevent narcotic drugs produced in 
such country from entering the United 
States unlawfully. 


The President, however, if he deter- 
mines the furnishing of U.S. assistance 
to such countries is in our national in- 
terest, is not required to suspend such 
assistance. 

This flexibility: is provided in Ше bill 
for obvious ‘reasons. Obviously, Mr. 
President, there is an urgent need for a 
more stringent control of the interna- 
tional production of and trade in nar- 
cotics and psychotropics. There is an ur- 
gent need to increase the powers of the 
international organization best suited to 
control the narcotic trade—the United 
Nations. This would seem to be an area 
where the United Nations could do a 
great deal of good in the world, and by 
so doing, gain considerable stature. 

Mr. President, there is urgent need for 
this bill, and I hope the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee wil accept it and take 
early and favorable action on it. 

We are in a situation of epidemic 
proportions, not only in the United 
States but in many other nations. The 
physical health, the moral stamina, and 
the well-being of our Nation are being 
destroyed, and I urge the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to accept the bill and 
act on it posthaste. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
wil be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bil (5. 4233) to amend chapter 
3 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
relating to U.S. contributions to inter- 
national organizations and programs, to 
provide for à program to control illegal 
international traffic in narcotics, and to 
provide for withholding of U.S. assist- 
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ance to nations refusing to cooperate 
with such international organizations, 
or refusing to take appropriate steps to 
control illegal international traffic in 
narcotics, and for other. purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. MunPHv (for himself, 
Mr. PACKWOOD, and Mr. FANNIN); was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “Deaths Attributed to Narcotics, 
Mainly Heroin, Increase Here,” written 
by Lawrence K. Altman and published in 
the New York Times of June 21, 1970, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEATHS ATTRIBUTED TO NARCOTICS, MAINLY 
HEROIN, INCREASE HERE 


(By Lawrence K, Altman) 


Deaths from the epidemic of narcotics 
abuse are still rising from the highest levels 
in the city's history—with no abatement in 
sight. 

Narcotics, chiefly heroin, now 1s the lead- 
ing killer here in the 15-to-35 age group, ac- 
cording to statistics provided by the office 
of the Chief Medical Examiner. 

About one-fourth of the 950 narcotics 
deaths in 1969 occurred among teen-agers 
and 53 per cent among those under 25 years 
of age. These percentages are about double 
what they were 10 years ago—meaning that 
more addicts are now dying at younger ages. 

Through last Friday, at least 377 persons 
of all ages have died here this year from nar- 
cotics abuse. Pathologists at the medical 
ex&miner's office say they suspect this total 
will increase substantially ufter autopsy ma- 
terial is analyzed in greater detail. At this 
time last year, about 315 deaths were re- 
ported but subsequent analysis increased the 
total by 100. 

Because narcotics death totals include not 
only those who died from “overdoses” but 
those who succumbed to medical complica- 
tions directly related to drug abuse, some 
people here wondered whether this rise has 
been a statistical phenomenon reflecting a 
new reporting system, 

However, pathologists in. the medical ex- 
aminer’s office emphasize the sharp rise in 
heroin deaths is real. These pathologists 
said that heroin deaths, which have occurred 
among ali socio-economic classes, do not rep- 
resent а new phenomenon here or in this 
country. Rather, they represent an exacer- 
bation of a chronic problem. 

Doctors at the medical examiner's office, 
which has an international reputation for 
its contributions to medicine and society, 
said that in reporting narcotic deaths they 
applied the same criteria they had used in 
the last two decades. Since 1950, these pa- 
thologists have performed ‘autopsies on all 
narcotics deaths, Previously—and particu- 
larly earlier in the century—many cases were 
not investigated as thoroughly. 

Though these doctors say, and others agree, 
that identification of narcotics deaths here 
probably is the best of any city in the coun- 
try, they appreciate that not every addict 
death gets reported and that some narcotics 
deaths escape diagnosis. 

Not only must these experts in forensic, 
or legal, medicine find evidence of substan- 
tiating the use of narcotics in the deceased 
but these pathologists must also exclude 
other diseases before certifying narcotics as 
the cause of death. The doctors say they do 
not tabulate cases in which the diagnosis of 
narcotics abuse is unclear. 

Some of the key points on heroin deaths 
made in interviews with Dr. Milton Hel- 
pern, chief medical examiner, and his dep- 
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uty, Dr. Michael M. Baden, and by other 
physicians in medical journal articles are 
the following: 

Among people 15 to 35 years of age in New 
York City, preliminary data for 1969 show 
that the 770 deaths from narcotics exceeded 
those from accidents (570), homicides (525), 
suicides (345) and cancer (420). 

A total of 4,203 individuals died from nar- 
cotics abuse in the nineteen-sixtles com- 
pared with 1,067 deaths from this cause in 
the previous decade. 

About 42 per cent of the deaths in 1969 
occurred in Manhattan. A decade ago, 75 per 
cent of the city's narcotic deaths occurred 
in that borough. Health officials interpret 
this change as a reflection of the spread of 
narcotics abuse in all socio-economic groups. 

The heroin problem is endemic to New 
York City residents. Victims are not visitors 
or transients. About 55 per cent of the vic- 
tims are Negro, 25 per cent white and 20 per 
cent Puerto Rican. 

Of the total heroin deaths in 1969, males 
outnumbered female victims about 5 to 1. 

The vast majority of deaths result from 
"overdose," though doctors do not have a 
clear understanding in each case of the mech- 
anisms that cause this fatal reaction soon 
after injection. Medical complications from 
unsterile injections of heroin—such as teta- 
nus, heart infections, hepatitis and brain 
damage—account for most of the other cases. 

Although heroin deaths have become a 
major and growing problem for health offi- 
cials, thelr involvement with the con- 
sequences of heroin addiction dates back at 
least four decades. 

During heroin’s infancy as an addiction 
problem here, Dr. Helpern uncovered an 
epidemic of 136 cases of malaria among the 
patients he autopsied from 1933 to 1943. Fur- 
ther investigations determined that these 
malaria cases occurred among heroin addicts 
who, by sharing needles, had transmitted this 
parasitic infection to each other. 

Not only did recognition of the epidemic 
allow physicians to save the lives of many 
other addicts, but, Dr. Helpern said, “addicts 
and those who prepared the drug mixtures 
soon learned that quinine was a cure and 
preventive of malaria and began adding it 
as a diluent of the heroin mixtures.” 

The bitter-tasting quinine stopped the 
malaria outbreak in the heroin addicts. At 
the same time, city health officials learned 
that heroin had replaced morphine as the 
chief narcotic used by addicts. 

By 1950, heroin had reached high school 
students here. 

“With the opening of schools in September, 
1950, the School Health Service was soon 
forced to wage a totally unprepared for, 
but full-scale, war," the late Dr. Harold 
Jacobziner wrote in 1953 in the American 
Journal of Public Health, “against the prob- 
lem of teenage narcotic usage in the school 
population," 


PEAK INCIDENCE AT 16 


During a two-year period, doctors vertified 
167 student users of narcotics among all races 
and socio-economic groups. Highest incidence 
was at age of 16 years. 

"The rate among vocational high school 
students was 17.74 per 10,000 of the school 
population," Dr. Jacobziner wrote, "as com- 
pared with a- corresponding rate of 2.28 in 
academic high schools and an overall school 
population rate of 1.53." He estimated these 
cases to represent one-fourth of the true in- 
cidence at that time. 

Now, reports indicate that heroin is being 
used not just among high school students in 
New York City, but among young people 
throughout the country. 

Drug abuse, an editorial in the current 
Science magazine said, “is now a plague that 
is spreading to the suburbs.” 

Wherever it 15 used and whatever the age 
of the user, heroin can kill—elther by over- 
dose or through a medical complication from 
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the unsterile method by which the drug is 
taken. 

"Each shot is potentially fatal and each 
could be the last," Dr. Baden said, because 
the bags of heroin are distributed by so many 
different middlemen that the individual may 
get à varying quantity each time he uses it. 
If the next dose contains larger doses of 
heroin than the user has customarily taken, 
it can be his last—as the death statistics 
demonstrate vividly. 

When the user injects contaminated heroin 
or uses a dirty needle, he sets himself up 
for infection such as with bacteria or viruses. 
Bacteria, for example, may cause an abscess 
where the abuser has "skin-popped" and 
leave a circular scar. Bacteria may spread 
from such abscesses or, if “mainlined,” go 
directly to any of the body's organs such as 
the heart. 

There, bacteria may destroy any of the 
heart's four valves that are vital for normal 
cardiac function. Destruction of a valve can 
lead to acute heart failure and quick death 
unless treated properly with. antibiotics and, 
as is often necessary, by open-heart surgery. 

Such heart infections, called bacteria] en- 
docarditis, may occur in persons who are 
not drug abusers. But in 1968, for example, 
Dr. Baden reported that 12 of the 32 deaths 
from this cause here occurred among addicts. 
Doctors successfully treated many other pa- 
tients with this same condition. 

Tetanus, now а preventabie disease, has 
been a complication of narcotics abusers 
since.the first such case. was reported in 
1876. Tetanus as a killer of addicts has 
dropped from 8 to 2 per cent over the last 20 
years. Yet the vast majority of tetanus cases 
here are among addicts, 

Most tetanus victims, Dr. Charles E. Cheru- 
bin of Harlem Hospital has reported, are Har- 
lem females. Because women’s veins often 
are. not prominent and therefore are inac- 
eessible for intravenous injections, females 
are more apt to “skin-pop”—a practice more 
likely to produce a tetanus-prone-wound 
than intravenous “mainlining.” 

Dr. Cherubin said he suspected that the 
quinine, added to heroin to prevent malaria, 
facilitated growth of tetanus bacteria and 
their production of the lethal tetanus toxin. 
This toxin, not the bacteria, causes "lock- 
jaw.” 

Dr. Cherubin, accordingly, has stressed the 
need for preventive tetanus immunization 
programs in all institutions treating nar- 
cotics abusers. 

Among other complications are emboli, or 
clumps бї clotted blood or bacteria, which 
can break away from the veins or heart valves 
where they form and then lodge in organs, 
such ав the brain, causing paralysis and 
death—in effect, “strokes” at a very early 
age. 

Now, some doctors haye discovered that 
nerve and spinal damage may result from 
heroin abuse. 

The list of complications reflects a medical 
textbook, and the costs of treatment can be 
enormous for society, if not for the indi- 
vidual. 

In diagnosing narcotism as the cause of 
death, the medical examiner's office consid- 
ers the over-all picture—history of the pa- 
tient's past medical illnesses and drug use 
if any; & physician's examination of the 
scene of the death and the ‘circum- 
stances surrounding it; the autopsy examina- 
tion, with particular attention devoted to 
& search for scars left from needle punctures; 
and, as an aid but not an absolute criterton, 
toxicologic studies for evidence of the nar- 
cotic in the victim's blood or organs, 

Inscribed at Dr. Helpern's office is a quo- 
tation that, translated from Latin, reads: 

"Let conversation cease, let laughter flee. 
This is the place where death delights to 
help the living." 
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EXHIBIT 1 
TESTIMONY OF SENATOR MURPHY BEFORE SEN- 

ATE LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE SUBCOMMIT- 

TEE ON ALCOHOLISM AND NaRcCOTICS, Los 

ANGELES, CALIF. SEPTEMBER 27, 1969 

Mr, Chairman, first I want to welcome the 
Subcommittee to California. Earlier this 
year—I wrote to Senator Yarborough—the 
Chairman of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee—and after the new Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Alcoholism and Nar- 
cotics was created—to Senator Hughes urging 
that hearings be held in California on the 
drug problem. I therefore appreciate very 
much the Subcommittee coming to Cali- 
fornia. 

The hearing today focuses on a subject 
which has reached epidemic proportions and 
which is foremost on the minds of Cali- 
fornians—the growing use and abuse of 
drugs. Frankly, Californians are deeply 
alarmed and—rightfully angry—over this 
probiem, 

In California the magnitude of the drug 
problem can be seen by the growing number 
of drug arrests. 

In 1968—6,400 adults were arrested—a 
figure representing a 65 per cent increase 
over 1967—and a two hundred per cent in- 
crease over 1960. 

Juvenile arrests totaled 29,947 in 1968—a 
figure representing a 115 per cent increase 
over 1967 and a two thousand per cent in- 
crease over 1960. 

In California in 1967—there were over two 
thousand more arrests for marihuana viola- 
tions than in the previous six years combined. 

These statistics dramatically demonstrate 
the drug problem has reached. the crisis 
stage. Even more alarming than the numbers 
is tne fact that the average median age for 
drug arrests keeps getting lower and lower. 

At one time, marihuana, for example, was 
а phenomenon of citizens in the ghetto areas 
and certain jazz musicians. More recently, 
there has been a growing concern in Califor- 
nia and in the country over drug abuse by 
our college students. As bad as this was— 
and is—we now know that drug use is spread- 
ing to our high schools’ and junior high 
schools. This Special Subcommittee has 
heard testimony that the drug problem has 
reached the elementary grade levels. Recently 
reported in the press was & story claiming 
that a third grader made $40,000 trafficking 
in drugs. That drugs have reached the ele- 
mentary level is frightening—but corre- 
spondence that I have received confirms this 
invasion. For example, I received a letter from 
Mr. Arthur H. Suddjian—Coordinator—Drug 
Abuse Information Center of the Fresno Uni- 
fied School District—and I quote: “I can 
assure you that drug abuse has not decreased 
in our high schools—it has increased tre- 
mendously at junior high levels—and has 
extended into the fifth and sixth grades.” 

On July 17—the San Diego Union in a lead 
editorial pointed out the need for action now 
in, the drug battle. The cartoon on the edi- 
torial page for the same day depicted the 
drug and dope problem as “The Fifth Horse- 
man” galloping destructively across our 
country with a hypodermic gun labeled 
"Dope." This is an apt description as evi- 
denced by the frightening possibilities raised 
in the editorial's conclusion. which states: 
“Time as well as vigor is of the essence. Un- 
less something is done quickly parents may 
not be able to send their children to play- 
grounds- without exposing them to nar- 
cotics.” 

On September 16, 1968—then Presidential 
candidate Richard Nixon made an important 
speech to the American people in Anaheim, 
California. In this speech—Mr. Nixon made a 
pledge to the American people that he—if 
elected—would act on the urgent national 
drug abuse problem. President Nixon did 
act—appointing in  February—a Special 
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Presidential Task Force on  Narcotics— 
Marihuana—and Dangerous Drugs. The Task 
Force began its work in March and on June 
6, the Task Force report was sent to the Pres- 
ident. On September 1, 1969, the first imple- 
mentation of President Nixon’s Task Force 
took place under the name “Operation In- 
tercept." The FAA regulations were amended 
to provide, among other things, that all 
flights from Mexico into the United States 
must henceforth be made on a flight-plan 
basis. The regulations further provided for 
revocation of the license of any pilot con- 
victed of a drug abuse offense and—where a 
private aircraft is used to smuggle drugs in- 
to the United States—the certificate of air- 
worthiness for the plane may be revoked so 
that the plane may no longer be legally flown 
by anyone. 

So less than a year after he took office, 
President Nixon launched what I called 
D-day in the nation's war against illegal 
drugs and narcotics. 

A study of this Task Force report reveals 
that it represents a virtual battle plan of 
sweeping proportions. The entire US-Mex- 
ico border is under surveillance in an effort 
to cut off and control illicit narcotic and 
drug traffic. Mexico is estimated to supply 
about 85 to 90 percent of marihuana in the 
United States and is also a source of a sub- 
stantial amount of other drugs. President 
Nixon thus has launched the crackdown of 
drugs and narcotics that he promised he 
would do in Anaheim, California, in 1968. 
Certainly “Operation Intercept” will have 
the overwhelming support of the American 
people. 

I was pleased that many of the recom- 
mendations in the Task Force report followed 
recommendations and suggestions that I have 
submitted to the President and to the Ad- 
ministration: I do wish to comment on some 
areas that seem to me most pressing. 

I believe it is essential that we increase 
research іп “the whole drug and—particu- 
larly—the marihuana area for it’s quite clear 
that although—for example—we have known 
of marihuana for some time—we have in 
the words of the President’s Task Force 
“comparatively little sound research on the 
drug.” Therefore, I believe that research is 
necessary to provide us with the soundest 
possible facts on the causes and effects of 
marihuana. 

In addition, we must step up our educa- 
tion programs and give our citizens and our 
young people scientifically accurate infor- 
mation regarding the dangers of drugs. A 
crash anti-drug program comparable to the 
anti-smoking campaign should be under- 
taken. In addition—we must work within the 
schools and the communities to make drugs 
the "out thing" rather than the “in thing". 

We must enact legislation as proposed 
by the Administration to protect the gen- 
eral public from the illicit diversion of drugs 
from legitimate channels and to make cer- 
tain that there is a greater accountability 
of drugs from the nation's pharmaceutical 
companies. The President's Task Force report 
and testimony before committees of Congress 
have indicated that there are considerable 
quantities of drugs being legally manufac- 
tured in the United States—sold and ex- 
ported to Mexico—and then smuggled back 
to this country. Action in this area is partic- 
ularly critical for the 1968 report of the Jus- 
tice Department of the State of California 
shows a decrease in the percentage of drug 
arrests for marihuana in both the adult and 
Juvenile categories—but an increase in the 
percentage of dangerous drug use. Therefore, 
I strongly wrge that the Administration's 
recommendations to curb and regulate dan- 
gerous drugs be acted upon immediately. 

No one likes the situation resulting from 
the border checks. It is harmful to business 
on both sides of the border—inconveniences 
the tourist and our citizens—and it is po- 
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tentially harmful to the good relationship 

enjoyed by our governments and our peo- 

ples. 

I have introduced in the Senate S.J. Res. 
142, which urges the creation of an Inter- 
national Drug Commission to get interna- 
tional coordination, cooperation, and unified 
action with respect to the drug problem. 
In the past, the Mexican government has 
resisted such an international body, but I 
still believe that we should keep working 
and pushing the Mexican government on 
this. 

We have often said that our young peo- 
ple represent the nation's greatest national 
resource. This expression may be trite—but 
it is nevertheless true. I strongly believe it. 
Therefore, we are not about to allow drugs 
to continue their insidious endangering of 
the mental and physical health of our young 
people and the undermining of the moral 
fibre of this great nation. 

In short—the American people are angry 
over the drug problem and are demanding 
that action be taken to stop the drug traffic 
which only profits those who don't care how 
they make a buck. 

This rightful anger and demand for ac- 
tion can be seen in the approximately one 
hundred cities in California who passed res- 
olutions urging the closing of the Mexico- 
US border to minors unless accompanied by 
their parents. 

This rightful anger and demand for ac- 
tion can be seen by the action of the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature in enacting legisla- 
tion restricting the border-crossing of resi- 
dent minors to occasions when they are ac- 
companied by & parent, have parental writ- 
ten consent, or have a passport. 

This rightful anger and demand for action 
can be seen in New York where in a study 
this week by the New York Times it was 
reported that addict victims were turning 
vigilante and that residents in areas with 
large numbers of addicts now “regard retri- 
bution preferable to promises of protection 
and plans for therapeutic programs never 
seem big enough, prompt enough or work- 
able.” This disturbing article went on to 
estimate that there are one hundred thou- 
sand heroin users in New York and that 
they figure the addicts might be stealing 
as much as $2.6 billion a year in property 
to support their habits. The article also 
told of the United States Post Office pay- 
ing $360,000.00 in overtime pay just to pro- 
vide additional postmen for safety reasons 
in some of the heavy drug areas. It seems 
these added postmen are needed twice a 
month when welfare checks are mailed since 
narcotics addicts have come to regard these 
checks as a potential source of money with 
which to buy heroin. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the drug problem represents a clear and 
present danger to our citizens and our coun- 
try and I certainly am pleased that you 
have come to California. I am hopeful that 
as a result of these hearings and as a re- 
sult of the vigorous action taken and rec- 
ommendations made by the Administration, 
we might begin to put an end to this ter- 
rible problem. 

EXHIBIT 2 
May 10, 1970. 

Hon, RALPH YARBOROUGH, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of 
Treasury and Post Office, Committee on 
Appropriations, U. S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The 1971 Appropria- 
tions bill for the Treasury Department and 
Post Office is now before your Subcommittee. 
Because of my deep concern over the drug 
abuse problem in this country, and because 
the House in the Treasury Appropriations 
bill reduced the amount to be provided for 
the Bureau of Customs, I am writing to urge 
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that the Senate restore the $1.6 million cut 
by the House. 

As you are well aware, drug abuse in this 
country has reached epidemic proportions. 
Your intimate knowledge of the operations 
across the Texas portion of the Mexican bor- 
der makes you aware that Customs is a key 
weapon in our fight against illicit drug traffic. 

You are undoubtedly aware also that more 
than 80 per cent of Customs arrests for nar- 
cotics violations involve smuggling across the 
Mexican border, and that almost all the mari- 
juana reaching the U. S. market originates 
there. In addition, there are considerable 
quantities of dangerous drugs that are 
legally manufactured in the United States 
that are sold and exported to Mexico and 
subsequently turn up in California’s illicit 
drug traffic. In 1969, there were six tons, or 
approximately 15 million pills and capsules 
seized in California by government officials. 
It is believed that the major part of these 
captured drugs originated in export ship- 
ments to border towns along the California- 
Mexico border. Having a major port of entry 
from Mexico located in our State, we in 
California are seriously concerned about the 
drug problem on a local basis, as well as rec- 
ognizing it is as national in dimension. I am 
certain that you are no less concerned. 

Customs faces ever-increasing volumes of 
people, cargo, and carriers reaching our 
shores or crossing our borders. Every day the 
equivalent of the entire population of Wash- 
ington, D.C. enters this country. It is my 
understanding that only a minimal number 
of new jobs were requested, and even this 
amount will only bring the customs employ- 
ment total up to approximately the level 
under the Coolidge Administration: Most of 
the increase in funds, requested is needed to 
finance the recently approved narcotics con- 
trol supplemental for the full fiscal year 
1971. Only 357 new average positions were 
requested, and these are to help customs 
keep abreast of its continuing workload in- 
creases in the processing of incoming mail 
and cargo. The House action eliminates 170 
of these new jobs, or nearly half of them. 

It is not enough for us in Congress to 
simply talk about the drug problem. We 
must give the Administration the tools and 
the manpower that they need and that they 
are seeking. I sincerely hope your subcom- 
mittee will agree with me and restore this 
$1.6 million reduction in full so that the 
Bureau of Customs can accelerate its battle 
against this illicit drug traffic during this 
coming fiscal year. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MURPHY. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, the 
time has come for an all-out war against 
illegal production and trafficking of nar- 
cotics. The alarming increase in drug 
abuse in the United States has reached 
crisis proportions. Between the years 1968 
and 1969, the percentage increase in drug 
arrests across the Nation was 45 percent. 
During this same period in my State of 
Oregon, the increase was 58 percent. In 
a recent survey in the District of Co- 
lumbia, the number of heroin addicts 
was estimated at 10,400 people, or about 
one addict out of every 80 residents of 
the Nation's Capital. Most tragic is the 
realization that the great majority of 
our drug victims are our young people. 
In fact, statistics show that next to auto- 
mobile accidents, drug abuse is the lead- 
ing killer of persons between 15 and 35. 

Certainly this growing menace to hu- 
man health and social order does not 
affect the United States alone. Noting the 
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global magnitude of this grave problem, 
Mr. John Ingersoll, director of the U.S. 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, recently announced a dramatic 
300 percent increase in worldwide heroin 
seizures during the period 1965-68. How- 
ever, despite these seizures, it is believed 
that at least 1,200 tons of illicit opium 
went undetected with much of it entering 
our larger coastal cities such as New 
York and San Francisco. Moreover, ap- 
pearance of huge amounts of synthetic 
and semisynthetic drugs on the interna- 
tional scene has compounded an already 
complex problem for our narcotics 
agents. Because of the international 
character of illegal production and traf- 
ficking of dangerous drugs, it becomes 
clear that it is impossible for any single 
nation to solve the problem of drug abuse 
within its borders. Since the problem af- 
fects the entire world community, global 
cooperation is required if we are to al- 
leviate a worsening situation. 

In order to broaden international co- 
operation in the area of curbing illegal 
drug traffic, today I am jointly intro- 
ducing with Senator Murphy, a bill de- 
signed to strengthen the United Nations 
ability to control and regulate illicit 
production of hard narcotics and danger- 
ous drugs around the world. Specifically, 
the bill recommends that not less than 
10 percent of the fiscal 1971 appropria- 
tions for voluntary contributions to the 
United Nations development program be 
earmarked for the establishment of a 
multilateral fund which would finance 
the collection. Investigation and publica- 
tion of information relating to illicit 
drugs. Under the bill, the President is di- 
rected to instruct our permanent rep- 
resentative to the United Nations to call 
for a new international convention to 
regulate the production and trafficking 
of synthetic drugs. To encourage member 
countries to cooperate with United Na- 
tions action, the bill also directs that 
the President shall withhold assistance 
from any country refusing to take appro- 
priate steps to comply with United Na- 
tions programs aimed at the suppression 
of illegal narcotic traffic. This action 
would be taken, “unless the President de- 
termines that the furnishing of assist- 
ance to that country is in the national 
interest.” 

I would like to add that this approach 
has already gained considerable support 
in the House of Representatives and in 
the administration. In testimony before 
the House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
on International Organizations and 
Movements, Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers announced that a major thrust 
of our United Nations policy is to 
strengthen that organization’s capacity 
to deal with the epidemic in drug abuse. 
The Secretary added that he would wel- 
come congressional initiatives such as 
this bill. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that this 
bill will receive prompt and favorable 
action by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. I firmly believe this legisla- 
tion is a big step in the right direction 
in combating this terrible scourge which 
is infecting our communities, our coun- 
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try, and our world. Surely a war on il- 
legal drugs is a war worth fighting. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR GOODELL TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the vote tomorrow on 
the amendment offered by the able Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) — 
which is presently scheduled for 12 
o'clock noon, I believe—the able Senator 
from New York (Mr. GOODELL) be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 3302) to amend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the re- 
port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 10, 1970, pp. 28098- 
28099, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a con- 
ference committee between the House 
and Senate met on Thursday, August 6, 
to resolve the differences between the 
House and Senate versions of S. 3302. 

The Senate version of S. 3302 author- 
ized the establishment of uniform cost 
&ccounting standards to be applied to all 
defense contracts in excess of $100,000. 
The standards would be developed by a 
five-man Accounting Principles Board 
headed by the Comptroller General. 

The House bill established a similar Ac- 
counting Principles Board; however, the 
accounting standards could not have been 
put into effect unless Congress enacted 
subsequent legislation. 

The conference committee agreed to 
accept the Senate version with two 
amendments. The first amendment re- 
quired that one of the accounting mem- 
bers of the Board have a background in 
the accounting problems of small busi- 
ness firms. The second amendment re- 
quires that Congress be notified in ad- 
vance of all standards and regulations 
promulgated by the Board and be given 
a 60-day opportunity to rescind these 
standards or regulations by concurrent 
resolution of both Houses of Congress. 
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The requirement for congressional no- 
tification would not, however, apply to 
modifications of standards or regulations 
already promulgated. 

The Senate bill also contained a provi- 
sion limiting the loan guarantee author- 
ity under the Defense Production Act to 
$20 million and preventing any guaran- 
tees from being used primarily for the 
purpose of preventing the insolvency or 
bankruptcy of a firm unless the President 
certified defense production would be di- 
rectly and substantially affected. The 
House conferees agreed to accept the 
Senate language. 

Finally, Mr. President, the House bill 
contained a provision giving the Presi- 
dent standby authority to control wages, 
salaries, prices and rents. This authority 
would expire on February 28, 1971. This 
provision was agreed to by the Senate 
conferees. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, al- 
though I was a conferee on the bill, I 
was unable to attend the conference; but 
had I been there, I would not have signed 
the report. 

Title II, which was in the House bill, 
to which the chairman referred last, 
gives the President the power to impose 
wage and price controls for a period of 
6 months, That reminds me of giving a 
fireman authority to use a water sup- 
ply for only 30 minutes in case of a 
three-alarm fire. To me, that provision is 
entirely political, and it is interesting 
that it will expire as soon as the 1970 
elections are over. 

The President has made it perfectly 
clear that he does not believe that the use 
of price, wage, and rent controls is the 
way to solve the inflation problem which 
he inherited. He has made it perfectly 
clear that he does not intend to use this 
power which the bill forces on him. So 
it is obvious to me, at least, that the 
purpose of writing this into the law is 
so that the President's political oppo- 
nents can say, “We gave you the power; 
inflation is not solved; therefore, you are 
responsible for the inflation." 

I am certain that the President has 
courage enough to survive that kind of 
attack, but I am disturbed that we would 
write what to me is a completely political 
feature into a bill so far removed, whose 
purpose is to extend the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

Also, I am one of those who have not 
agreed with the method contained in the 
bill to set up the accounting standards 
board. I think it is a serious mistake, a 
compromise of sound constitutional 
government and the separation of 
powers. 

When this matter was before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I offered an amendment which 
would have set up a cost accounting 
board consisting of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and four members to be appointed by 
the President, subject to the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

My amendment was defeated in the 
committee by a tie vote and, conse- 
quently, when it was offered in the Sen- 
ate, it was also rejected, very largely 
on party grounds. 

I think that a review of contract cost 
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performance should be performed by an 
independent body. By placing this au- 
thority in the Board, to be approved by 
the Senate, I think we would have guar- 
anteed that independence. The provision 
in the pending bill, in my opinion, fails 
because the independence of its members 
will have already been compromised 
by their very appointment. While the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States remains chairman under both 
approaches, under the approach ap- 
proved in the bill he himself will appoint 
the members of the Board and, there- 
fore, they are subject to his pressure. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States, Mr. Elmer Staats, in testimony 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, opposed the provision which 
the bill finally contained. He argued that 
members of the Board should have been 
independently appointed by the Presi- 
dent to represent the accounting pro- 
fession, small business, as well as indus- 
try and government. But, by rejecting 
the position taken by the President, the 
Comptroller General—and, incidentally, 
by himself—the bill has now set up a 
board which has no real independence. 

Mr. President, I realize that under 
the circumstances, these comments and 
criticisms of mine are more or less 
meaninglesss because we have gone too 
far down the legislative path to change 
that path. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. With reference to 
setting up the Board, of course, the Sen- 
ator will remember that we discussed it 
at length in the committee. I had some 
sympathy with his viewpoint, but the 
Senator will recall that the Comptroller 
General particularly requested this kind 
of setup. 

But, so far as the conference itself was 
concerned, I do not recall that we had 
any choice, because the House had set 
up practically the same language. About 
the only change that was made in the 
conference was that they had, I believe, 
@ provision in there that one of the ac- 
counting members had to be a man who 
had experience in small business. We 
accepted that. That is about the only 
difference that prevailed between the 
two Houses so far as setting up the board 
was concerned. 

Mr. BENNETT. I recognize that this 
is a kind of expression of frustration on 
my part, but I cannot let the conference 
report be approved without expressing 
my disappointment in these two fea- 
tures; namely, the feature with respect 
to which we picked up from the House 
setting up the 6-month system, under 
which the President may impose wage 
and price controls which, I think, is for 
the purpose of embarrassing him politi- 
cally; and then the feature—— 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 
from Utah yield there further? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So far as the Sen- 
ate is concerned, I think that I can say 
we did not feel it was a political matter. 
I think the Senator has heard me say 
many times that I hoped we would never 
have to have wage and price controls. It 
is unsatisfactory from the standpoint of 
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setting it up, and also unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of administering 
the program. 

I therefore certainly hope that the 
President wil not have to set up wage 
and price controls. I hope that inflation 
wil start a downward turn so that we 


can get out of that problem. But that 
was the situation, and it was a practical 


situation that we were met with. We did 
not consider that in the Senate at all. 

Mr. BENNETT. No. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We did not consider 
it at all. We did pass, a couple of years 
ago, & provision that gave the President 
the option to use credit controls, either 
voluntarily or mandatorily. The Senator 
wil remember that. But we were faced 
with a realistic situation, The rollcall in 
the House, which appears on pages 
26841-26842 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of July 31, 1970, shows that the 
vote was 257 for it and only 19 against. 

Only 19 Representatives voted against 
it. About a dozen of those 19 were Re- 
publicans, but nearly all the other Re- 
publicans joined in. I have forgotten 
what the total was, but the Republican 
leader over there voted for it, and the 
assistant leader over there voted for 
it—practically every one of the Repub- 
licans. 

Several of the 19 were Democrats. As 
I say, the majority leader and the assist- 
ant majority leader voted for it. So, who 
were we to question this being a political 
matter? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield on that point, I should like to point 
out, furthermore, that of the three Re- 
publicans in the conference committee, 
two of them voted for the price-wage 
controls in the House vote, including the 
distinguished ranking member of the 
House Banking Committee, Representa- 
tive WIDNALL, and Representative MIZE, 
so that we were in a position in that con- 
ference where the House was overwhelm- 
ingly united on this particular position. 

Mr. BENNETT. That still does not pre- 
vent me from claiming the privilege of 
expressing my disappointment in the re- 
sults of the conference. 

I have talked at some length about this 
problem at other times. I have talked 
about it before the committee. I was try- 
ing to manage a business during World 
War II and part of the Korean war, try- 
ing to wrestle from that point of view 
with the wage and price control problem. 
I discovered, and the record will bear 
me out, that wage and price controls do 
not control inflation; that there are so 
many ways to get around it, and that the 
rate of inflation during World War II, 
when those controls were in effect, was 
at exactly the same rate 5 years after 
the controls had been lifted. Thus, it is 
a delusion and a snare. 

Well, Mr. President, I have had the 
opportunity to express my disappoint- 
ment. I shall have nothing more to say 
about the report except to say that I 
should like to be recorded as opposing it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I 
want to commend the fine work of the 
chairman of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, Senator SPARKMAN, and the chair- 
man of its Subcommittee on Production 
and Stabilization, Senator MONDALE, for 
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their leadership on the extension of the 
Defense Production Act and the provi- 
sion dealing with uniform cost account- 
ing standards. I was most gratified that 
the House-Senate conference committee 
agreed to adopt substantially the Senate 
provisions concerning uniform cost ac- 
counting standards. 

The bill passed by the Senate by an 
overwhelming vote of 69 to 1 would have 
required the adoption of uniform cost 
accounting standards on all Government 
contracts in excess of $100,000. These 
standards would have been promulgated 
by a five-man accounting board ap- 
pointed by the Comptroller General who 
would serve as its chairman. 

While the House bill established a 
similar accounting board, the regulations 
could not have been put into effect unless 
Congress enacted subsequent legislation. 
In my view, this provision would have 
completely negated the intent of the 
Comptroller General’s report which con- 
cluded that uniform cost accounting 
standards on Government contracts were 
both feasible and desirable. In view of 
the billions of dollars a year being wasted 
by the Defense Department, it is time we 
put these standards into effect without 
further delay. 

In that connection, the bill agreed to 
by the House-Senate conference com- 
mittee authorizes the Accounting Prin- 
ciples Board to promulgate regulations 
without the need for coming back to Con- 
gress for additional legislation. The bill 
also requires the Board to report to Con- 
gress within 2 years concerning their 
progress in promulgating cost account- 
ing standards. In view of the urgent need 
to put these standards into effect as soon 
as possible, I would hope that the bulk 
of these regulations would be completed 
and issued within the 2-year period. 
No doubt, these regulations can be sub- 
sequently refined, modified and amended 
on a continuing basis; however, it seems 
entirely reasonable to assume that the 
major task of the accounting board can 
be completed within the initial 2-year 
period. 

Mr. President, again I wish to thank 
the distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee and the able chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Production and Stabiliza- 
tion for their excellent cooperation and 
assistance in getting this long overdue 
reform enacted into law. 

Mr. TOWER, Mr, President, I must 
express my objections to the uniform 
cost accounting bill which we are voting 
on today. This measure has been char- 
acterized as totally impractical as a 
matter of accounting science because of 
the diversity of products, firms, and cost 
factors involved in defense contracting. 
I am not opposed to tightening up the 
procedures by which the Defense De- 
partment and the General Accounting 
Office assess the effectiveness of the ex- 
penditure of our tax dollars for defense 
procurement. But to require the General 
Accounting Office and the accounting 
board created in this bill to work out 
uniform standards for all defense con- 
tractors seems to be entirely impractical. 

The Associate Director of the Defense 
Division of the General Accounting Of- 
fice testified that in 99 percent of the 
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cases the GAO can determine costs 
adequately from their knowledge of the 
accounting practices of various types of 
contractors and product lines. To cause 
all of these contractors to change over 
their accounting systems to some “uni- 
form” system would be tremendously ex- 
pensive, and would cost the firms more 
than the system could save, therefore re- 
sulting in higher prices for defense 
products. 

Of the two versions of this bill, the 
House bill was much preferable because 
it gave Congress a chance to assess what- 
ever standards are arrived at by the 
Board, and to determine whether they 
were too detailed to be feasible to im- 
plement. The Senate version, which was 
adopted in conference, does not give 
Congress the chance to review these 
standards. I think this is a mistake. 

I intend to watch the developments 
that arise from this legislation closely 
in the coming months, and I hope that 
Congress will reconsider the wisdom of 
this measure at the beginning of the 
next Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the conference report was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay the motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR MILITARY PRO- 
CUREMENT AND OTHER PUR- 
POSES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1971 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, and other weapons, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength of the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 

THE C-5A 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. PRoxMIRE) was kind enough 
to send to my office an amendment which 
he proposes to offer to the Military Pro- 
curement Act which relates to the C-5A. 
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A preliminary analysis of this amend- 
ment leads me to make several comments 
about it. 

The proposed amendment sets up only 
two conditions under which the $200 mil- 
lion contingency fund could be spent to 
continue C-5A production beyond the 
end of 1970. Neither of these conditions 
is a very happy choice. 

The first condition is impossible to 
meet and the second is bankruptcy for 
Lockheed, the C-5 contractor. 

Conspicuous by its absence is a con- 
dition which wouid allow the contingency 
fund to be spent following a negotiated 
settlement of the legal dispute between 
the DOD and Lockheed. The fact that 
this condition is absent, and the fact 
that the first condition is impossible, can 
only lead to the conclusion that the 
amendment is deliberately designed to 
force the contractor to bankruptcy. 

So that is the real question that will 
face the Senate as we consider this latest 
C-5 amendment. Do we or do we not wish 
to drive Lockheed to bankruptcy—de- 
liberately, knowingly drive them to bank- 
rupicy— without any opportunity for 
them to seek redress on their legal claim 
either through the courts or through 
negotiation toward a compromise agree- 
ment on the contract? 

To adopt this amendment does in- 
deed provide us with the opportunity to 
assume the roles of prosecutor, judge, 
and jury all at the same time. It does 
give us the opportunity to decide this 
legal case unilaterally, right here on the 
Senate floor. It certainly gives us the op- 
portunity to violate every basic concept 
of justice—and equity—and fair play 
that have been developed tortuously over 
the years of American jurisprudence. 

It is incredible to me that we could 
even consider such a step seriously. But 
let me quickly outline the reasons why 
this amendment is not what it may seem 
to be at first blush. 

First let us talk about the missing 
condition under which the money could 
be spent—the condition that is not there. 
This, of course, is a condition of negoti- 
ated settlement of the contract dispute. 
As has been widely publicized, the DOD 
and Lockheed have been working for 
months in an effort to reach a compro- 
mise agreement. Although such an 
agreement would certainly be very pun- 
ishing to Lockheed financially, it also 
would allow them to continue normally 
in business to complete their various mil- 
itary product deliveries—some of which 
&re vital to our Nation's security. One 
example is the Polaris-Poseidon pro- 
gram. Assumedly, such & compromise 
also would recognize that Government 
contract procedures—such as the total 
package procurement contract which 
was the only type of contract offered to 
the competitors in this case—would have 
to assume a big share of the blame for 
the current legal dispute. 

But regardless of the merit or de- 
merit of the legal cases—and regardless 
of the consideration that a now aban- 
doned contract form may have contrib- 
uted materially to the problem—and 
regardless of the highly inflationary con- 
dition that played such à major role in 
the C-5 overruns—the real point in 
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seeking a negotiated settlement was to 
seek a fair compromise without having 
the long delay inherent in having the 
dispute settled through normal legal 
processes. 

It has been estimated that a decision 
on the C—5 case from the Armed Services 
Board of Contract Appeals would be 
highly unlikely until the middle or lat- 
ter part of 1971, even though the formal 
complaint to that board was filed early 
this year. Further, it is recognized that 
an appeal from the Board's decision is 
possible and would be made to the Court 
of Claims. This would add a further time 
lapse—the probable minimum being 2 
years—or until mid-1973 or later before 
the appeal could be ruled on. And, even 
then, under some circumstances it is pos- 
sible for à case like this one to be taken 
all the way to the Supreme Court for 
final judicial review. 

Thus the whole purpose of arriving at 
а negotiated settlement is to avoid these 
long delays—and to allow instead an ex- 
peditious compromise settlement—and 
to provide in this way for an orderly pro- 
cedure in completing the production of 
the C-5A. 

As has been explained to us many 
times, the $200 million is needed at the 
end of calendar year 1970 if C-5 pro- 
duction is to be continued without a 
costly, wasteful production gap. 

It should be noted here that Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Packard is required 
by the committee bill to seek clearance 
from the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees on terms of a negotiated settle- 
ment, before he would spend the $200 
million contingency fund. 

Now, since this amendment would not 
allow C-5 production to proceed under 
the terms of a negotiated settlement, let 
us examine the two conditions for con- 
tinuance that are included in the amend- 
ment. Here, we should note that the 
amendment states clearly that the con- 
tingency fund could only be spent under 
one or both of these two conditions. 

The first condition would be if the 
Armed Services Board of Contract Ap- 
peals has made a decision as to the 
amount, if any, owed to the contractor 
from the contingency fund, and if a 
judicial review of the Board's decision 
has also been completed. In simple terms, 
this means that the $200 million could 
not be spent until both the ASBCA and 
an appellate court—in this case, the 
Court of Claims—have made their deci- 
sions about this legal dispute. 

As I have already explained, such deci- 
sions would appear to be impossible be- 
fore mid or late 1971 in one case and 1973 
in the other. 

Thus, condition number one in the 
amendment is totally useless as a vehicle 
to allow the expenditure of the $200 mil- 
lion, since it simply cannot be accom- 
plished in time to be useful. 

This takes us to my final comment, 
which is that the only condition left un- 
der which the money could be spent 
would be the condition wherein Lockheed 
is in bankruptcy. 

Obviously, to adopt this amendment 
would put the U.S. Senate on record as 
saying that we have prejudged the Lock- 
heed legal case and have found it to be 
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worthless. Certainly this is so if we deny 
Lockheed the right to achieve а ne- 
gotiated settlement, and if we deny them 
the time to seek normal court decisions. 
I do not believe it is fair or proper for 
the U.S. Senate to take such a position. 
Such an action would deny legal rights 
we provide to the citizens of the United 
States and would tend to force the con- 
tractor into bankruptcy whether he de- 
serves it or not. 

More importantly, action such as that 
contemplated by the Proxmire-Schwei- 
ker amendment would deny the planes. 
These aircraft must be built because 
they are needed. A total of 81 planes is 
considered the minimum number essen- 
tial for an effective military capability. 
This is the required capability for trans- 
porting extremely heavy equipment of 
combat divisions that nothing else in the 
world can do. 

No other aircraft or ship can match 
the unique role of the C—5. This aircraft 
gives the United States an airlift capa- 
bility superior to that of any nation in 
the world, friend or foe, to rapidly re- 
spond to military crises or threats to our 
national security anywhere on the earth. 

The President of the United States has 
carefully studied and analyzed the need 
for the C-5. 

The Secretary of Defense, who has 
utilized all the military expertise at his 
command, determined the aircraft vital 
for national defense. 

The Deputy Secretary of Defense has 
strongly testified to this fact. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff say the 
planes are required for national security. 

The Armed Services Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and the House 
itself, voted overwhelmingly for produc- 
tion of the C-5 as a prime defense item. 

The Armed Services Committee re- 
ported to the full Senate that the C—5 
program is essential. 

The sponsors of this amendment are 
selling it as the "keep building the 
planes" amendment. They have stated 
that their amendment would: First, keep 
the Lockheed employees at work; second, 
insure that the planes would be pro- 
duced; and, third, protect the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayers' interest. How- 
ever, by forcing Lockheed into bank- 
ruptcy, the amendment would have ex- 
actly the opposite effect. Under this 
amendment the production of the C-5A 
aircraft would be subjected to the uncer- 
tainties and delays of bankruptcy and 
reorganization proceedings. 

Whether to proceed with the produc- 
tion of the C-5A aircraft would be a 
matter left to the discretion of the ref- 
eree in bankruptcy rather than Congress 
and the Government. This latest amend- 
ment is an attempt to do indirectly what 
its sponsors have previously attempted 
to do directly by seeking to eliminate 
the $200 million contingency fund for 
the C-5A aircraft. However, both the 
original amendment and this new 
amendment would have the same im- 
pact. Both would bring chaos to the 
C-5A program, both would waste mil- 
lions of dollars of taxpayers money and 
both would deny the American people 
an airplane which is vital to our defense. 

I hope that the Senate will not gam- 
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ble with the future of this vitally needed 
program. 


S. 4234—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE FOR RELOCATION OF 
THE VILLAGE OF  NIOBRARA, 
NEBR., ACQUISITION OF NIO- 
BRARA STATE PARK AND THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN SUB- 


STITUTE FACILITIES 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, on behalf of myself and the junior 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS), a 
bill which would provide for the reloca- 
tion of the village of Niobrara, Nebr., the 
acquisition of Niobrara State Park, and 
the construction of certain substitute 
facilities. 

Mr. President, prior to 1952, the Nio- 
brara River, with its steep slope and 
heavy sediment, continually deposited a 
large amount of silt into the slower 
moving Missouri River in the vicinity of 
Niobrara, Nebr, This created a delta for- 
mation which encroached on the main 
stem channel near the junction of the 
two streams. When the runoff conditions 
reached a sufficient magnitude, portions 
of the delta were distributed further 
downstream. Occasionally, these condi- 
tions would reach major flood propor- 
tions. Then a large part of this forma- 
tion would be removed from the area, 
and the process would repeat itself. 

Since 1952, when the Missouri River 
system of dams went into operations, the 
chances of floods of such proportions 
again occurring in the reach of the Mis- 
souri River, have been virtually elim- 
inated. 

For the vast majority of citizens living 
in the Missouri River Valley, the dam 
system provides security and economic 
advantage. However, the consequences 
for Niobrara are quite the opposite. 

The operations of the Fort Randall 
and Gavins Point Dams have caused 
periodic flooding by surface waters and 
a rising ground water table, Based on 
the experience of the 15 years since the 
completed project went into operation, 
these effects will continue to encroach on 
adjacent private and public lands. The 
park and village will then be untenable. 

Without immediate and vigorous ac- 
tion, the residents of the village will suf- 
fer irréparable financial loss. The effects 
of periodic flooding and slowly rising 
ground water are creeping and insidious 
in nature, and many of the residents will 
be unable to cope with the situation. 

During the period of April 18 to 28, 
1970, petitions were circulated to all the 
legal voters of the village of Niobrara 
outlining three courses of action that 
could be taken with respect to the future 
of the village. 'The courses of action pres- 
ented were: 

First. Relocation of the village to 
another site. 

Second. Abandonment of the village. 

Third. Protection of the village by dike 
and pumping systems. 

Fourth. Did not wish to comment. 

The results of the inquiry were as fol- 
lows: 

Persons: 

For relocation, 298 

For abandonment, 22 

For protection, 13 

No comment, 18 
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A resolution was subsequently drawn 
up and signed by the board of trustees 
of the village requesting that the Gov- 
ernment relocate the village of Niobrara. 

As a result of the vote for the reloca- 
tion of the village, a determination was 
made as to the number of households 
and businesses planning to relocate to a 
new townsite. One hundred eighty-five 
households and 45 business proprietors 
indicated plans to reestablish themselves 
at the new site. The president of the Nio- 
brara Housing Authority also indicated 
the authority desired to relocate its 21 
units. 

The Nebraska Game and Parks Com- 
mission favors the acquisition of the 
park and its facilities by the Federal 
Government rather than attempts to 
preserve it in its present form. The cost 
of future maintenance of the park is 
uncertain due to the extensive protection 
devices which would be needed. 

Mr. President, I quote from an article 
appearing in the Omaha World-Herald 
on September 7, 1969, written by a native 
of Niobrara: 

We who live in or near this northeastern 
Nebraskan community know that the Nio- 
brara River is ceaselessly piling silt at the 
edge of town and that the water level is 
creeping ever higher in village basements, We 
know that some day the townsite must give 
way to marsh and swamp. 

On this we all agree. .. . 


Mr. President, the legislation provid- 
ing for the construction of the Missouri 
River dams provided for reparations to 
persons adversely affected by the build- 
ing of the dams. Clearly, the people of 
Niobrara are suffering greatly from the 
effects of the Missouri River dams. 

It is up to the Congress to make 
amends for the destruction of this 
town—to allow it to go on living—be- 
cause, in the words of its citizens: 

Niobrara is a place where babies are born, 
where fathers work, where children learn, 
where people die. It is a community of 700 
people; it 15 a way of life. 


Mr. President, we must not allow that 
way of life to be ended. The bill we offer 
today will help to avoid that unhappy 
consequence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bil (S. 4234) relating to the re- 
location of the village of Niobrara, Nebr., 
the acquisition of Niobrara State Park, 
and the construction of certain substitute 
facilities, introduced by Mr. HRUSKA (for 
himself and Mr. Curtis), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4234 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to remedy the adverse effects of the high 
ground water conditions caused by the 
Gavins Point Dam and the Lewis and Clark 
Lake project, Nebraska and South Dakota, 
the Secretary of the Army is authorized to 
acquire for inclusion in the Gavins Point 
Dam and Lewis and Clark Lake project— 
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(1) such lands and interests therein with- 
in the corporate limits of the Village of 
Niobrara, Knox County, Nebraska, as he may 
deem necessary; and 

(2) Niobrara State Park, Knox County, 
Nebraska. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Army is 
authorized to provide for the layout, design, 
and construction, on sites approved by him, 
and selected and made available by the Vil- 
lage of Niobrara at no cost to the United 
States, of substitute facilities, at a cost not 
to exceed $7,000,000, to replace existing mu- 
nicipally owned streets, utilities, and other 
improvements. Such facilities may be con- 
structed to modern-day design standards for 
the type and kind of facilities to be replaced. 
In no event shall the scope of the substitute 
facilities so constructed be greater than that 
necessary to accommodate (A) the number 
of businesses and residents who relocate at 
such new village site, and (B) the future 
growth potential of the Village as it existed 
prior to such adverse effects referred to in 
the first section of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of the Army is further 
authorized to provide for the design and con- 
struction, on a site selected and made avail- 
able by School District 1-R at no cost to the 
United States, of a substitute facility to re- 
place the existing School District No. 1-R 
School at the Village of Niobrara, at a cost 
not to exceed $800,000. In no event shall the 
Secretary of the Army be authorized to pro- 
vide such design and construction unless he, 
or his authorized representative, first deter- 
mines that the relocation of the Village of 
Niobrara at & new site will result in undue 
hardship to the School District unless a sub- 
stitute school facility is provided at such site, 
and that there is a continuing need for such 
substitute school facility at such site. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to 
make such expenditures as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act out of 
funds available to him, or hereafter ap- 
propriated to him, for water resources proj- 
ects. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 17123) to au- 
thorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1971 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, and other weapons, and re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, before 
I speak on the pending amendment I 
would like to say briefly that I expect 
to reply in some detail to the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE), who spoke so feelingly and 
strongly in connection with the C-5A 
amendment which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEIKER) and I 
have introduced. 

The thrust of the speech by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia was that our proposal 
would in effect mandate a bankruptcy 
for Lockheed. This conclusion can only 
be supported on the assumption that 
Lockheed has this $200 million coming. 
That the Federal Government owes it. 
This of course is not true. The Air Force 
insists the Federal Government does not 
owe this money. All the proposal would 
do would be to provide that the $200 mil- 
lion would only be given to Lockheed 
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provided there was either a showing the 
money was legally due it by court find- 
ing, an Air Force board; or if a trustee 
in bankruptcy decided the money was 
needed to continue aircraft production. 
To proceed otherwise by a Government 
bailout means we are asking for real 
trouble. The committee is not limiting 
this to $200 million. The committee re- 
port makes it clear that the cost of com- 
pleting the remainder of the 81-plane 
program will be approximately an addi- 
tional $800 million over and above the 
total contract price for 120 planes. 

Mr. President, the C-5A has been 
called many things but it is getting so 
expensive we could probably call it a 
“flying Rayburn Building." 

We have the confession in the report 
that the cost of this plane will be $56 
million each, even if we complete all 81 
planes. If we only complete 17 the com- 
mittee report says the cost will be $200 
million per aircraft. The original con- 
tract promised us a plane at only about 
$27 million a copy. 

As I have stated, I shall discuss this 
matter in some detail at a later time. 
I vigorously disagree with the conclu- 
sions of the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia that this would prejudge the 
Lockheed case. All we are saying is that 
the taxpayers should not be dunned 
$200 million or $800 million for some- 
thing they do not owe. Such a generous 
giveaway should only be provided to a 
defense contractor if a court specifies it 
is owing or if a trustee in bankruptcy 
or referee in bankruptcy states it is re- 
quired to fill the contract and make 


sure the planes are built. 
ENFORCEMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY ACT 


FOR MILITARY LEGISLATION AND ACTION 

Earlier today my amendment No. 808 
was made the pending business. 

The amendment requires that the De- 
fense Department comply with the En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969. The vote 
on it will test whether Senators mean 
business about saving the environment 
from pollution or whether they do not. 

The Federal Government must set the 
example in the environmental field. And 
of all environmental pollution by the 
Federal Government it is authoritatively 
estimated the Defense Department is 
responsible for 80 percent. But it has 
failed to comply with the law. 

If we allow this state of affairs to con- 
tinue, we should be honest with ourselves, 
repeal the Environmental Policy Act, 
and admit it is only rhetoric. 

If the Federal Government is unwilling 
to set the example, then how can we ask 
the States to stop the erosion of our en- 
vironment, require that cities and towns 
clean up the air and water, demand that 
private industry stop polluting the lakes 
and rivers of the land, or halt private 
citizens from bulldozing the land or de- 
stroying our heritage? 

This amendment will test whether we 
mean business in stopping pollution or 
just want to pass laws that sound im- 
pressive but do nothing. 

PURPOSE TO ENFORCE ACT 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
make certain that the Defense Depart- 
ment complies with the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969 and spe- 
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cifically with section 102 of that act. To 
date, the Department has essentially 
failed to comply with the act. My amend- 
ment does not change or amend the act 
itself. It merely withholds funds for 
specific projects or actions by the De- 
fense Department until the Depart- 
ment has complied with section 102 of 
the act. 

Section 102 of the act requires that— 

All agencies of the Federal Government 
shall... include in every recommendation 
or report on proposals for legislation and 
other major federal actions significantly af- 
fecting the quality of the environment, à 
detailed statement by the responsible official 
on the environmental impact of the proposed 
action. 

CLEAR LANGUAGE 

That language is very clear. Under the 
law the Defense Department, as must 
every other department, must file a de- 
tailed report on every proposal for legis- 
lation or major Federal action stating 
what effects the action or proposal will 
have on the environment. That is the 
law. 

But the Defense Department, as well 
as most other departments, has not been 
complying with the law. Defense has not 
filed a single report for any legislative 
proposal or major action authorized in 
this bill. 

WITHHOLDS FUNDS 

My amendment would withhold the 
funds authorized in this and other acts 
until the Defense Department complies 
with the requirements of section 102 of 
the Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 
All they need do in order to free the 
funds is to file a report, already required 
by law. That is certainly not an onerous 
or difficult action. All the amendment re- 
quires is that the Defense Department 
obey the law before it can spend its 
funds. What possible objections can 
there be to that requirement? 

FAILURE TO COMPLY 

So far as we are able to determine, 
the Defense Department has filed only 
one major report under the act; namely, 
on the environmental effects the dump- 
ing of nerve gas in the Atlantic Ocean 
might have on the environment. They 
did this, I am told, both belatedly and 
reluctantly. But that action clearly 
should come under the act. It may be 
that they have filed one or two other re- 
ports on minor actions. 

A few weeks ago, when I was holding 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Economy in Government of the Joint 
Economic Committee, I asked a repre- 
sentative of the Defense Department 
whether or not they had made reports. 
The witness replied that reports on leg- 
islation and major actions affecting the 
environment were “in the pipeline.” I 
think it is clear that the Defense De- 
partment has the longest pipeline in the 
world. 

SUMMARY POINTS 

The following is therefore true: 

First. The law requires the Defense 
Department to file a report on every ma- 
jor legislative proposal or major action 
significantly affecting the quality of the 
environment. 

Second. With minor exceptions, the 
Defense Department has not complied 
with the law. No report has been filed on 
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any legislative proposal authorized by 
this bill. While a report has reluctantly 
been filed, or will be filed, on the envi- 
ronmental effects of the SST, there is no 
report on the environmental effects of 
the proposed supersonic B-1 bomber 
which this bill funds. 

Third. This amendment would with- 
hold funds until the law had been com- 
plied with. The amendment does not 
change the law. The amendment would 
merely help enforce the law. 

Fourth. Funds could be freed by a very 
simple act; namely, that the Defense De- 
partment file a report. That is all that is 
required. 

POINTS NOT IN DISPUTE 

Before I spell out in more detail both 
why it is important that the Defense De- 
partment comply with the act as well as 
the specific requirements of my amend- 
ment, let me clear up a few points. Let 
me answer some specific questions which 
have been raised about the amendment. 

First, if all this amendment does is to 
require the Defense Department to com- 
ply with existing law, why is it needed at 
all? Obviously, there is no point in 
merely duplicating existing law. 

The answer is simple. The Department 
of Defense has almost completely failed 
to comply with the National Environ- 
ment Policy Act. According to the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality, the De- 
partment has submitted just one report 
since the act became law last January. 
This report on the disposal of the VX 
nerve gas in the Atlantic Ocean was sub- 
mitted by the Department only after con- 
siderable pressure from the public had 
been placed on the Department. No other 
reports have been submitted by the De- 
partment in the 8 months since pas- 
sage of the act. 

The problem is very simple. Under the 
act, the agencies are given the author- 
ity to establish their own guidelines as 
to which projects are reportable under 
section 102. The guidelines, of course, are 
an administrative method of carrying out 
the intent of the act. They should not 
be used to gut the act. While the act 
clearly states that all major recommen- 
dations or proposals must have reports 
submitted on them, the Department of 
Defense has been very reluctant to re- 
port on a wide variety of projects which 
are clearly covered by the law. The 
amendment I am proposing will make 
sure that these reports are submitted. It 
will force compliance with the clear pro- 
visions of the act. Under the amend- 
ment, no funds authorized or appropri- 
ated for any project may be obligated or 
expended until the report has been sub- 
mitted. The amendment will make sure 
that the act is enforced. 

REFUSED REPORT ON NERVE GAS 
TRANSPORTATION 

Last week, for example, the Pentagon 
refused to submit a report on the trans- 
portation of nerve gas. While such ship- 
ment represented a clear environmental 
hazard, the Department of Defense uni- 
laterally decided that it did not have to 
report on it under the act. But surely 
that was a major Federal action signif- 
icantly affecting the quality of the hu- 
man environment. No one could rea- 
sonably deny that. My amendment would 
guarantee that such a report would be 
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submitted. That is why the amendment is 
needed. It will help enforce the law. 

Another question which has been 
raised concerning the amendment is 
whether it would apply to the activities of 
ihe Defense Department abroad. This 
question has nothing to do with the 
amendment itself. It involves an inter- 
pretation of the National Environmental 
Policy Act. It is clear that this amend- 
ment does not set policy in this area. It 
applies to only one agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. Only a uniform inter- 
pretation of the National Environmental 
Policy Act as it applies to all agencies 
with operations abroad can settle this 
question, Thus, the question of whether 
the amendment affects operations of the 
Department abroad is beyond our con- 
cern. That issue will be resolved by the 
interpretation of the act itself. If the 
Justice Department or other legal officers 
in the Government determine that the 
act applies to actions by Government 
agencies outside the continental limits 
of the United States, then this amend- 
ment would apply to those actions. If the 
&ct does not apply outside the United 
States, the amendment contains no pro- 
vision which would change that. The 
amendment is neutral on that issue. It 
depends on the act itself. 

EXCLUDES WEAPONS IN WARFARE 

Another important question is wheth- 
er the amendment would require reports 
on the destructive capability of weapons 
when used in open warfare. The answer 
to this question is absolutely “No.” The 
amendment clearly exempts the opera- 
tion and maintenance of weapons when 
used in warfare. The destruction of the 
environment is an unfortunate con- 
sequence of any type of warfare. Such de- 
struction is unavoidable. While such de- 
struction is not to be condoned, it is not 
what we are concerned with in this 
amendment. 

What we are concerned with here is 
the operation, testing, and maintenance 
of major weapons systems in peacetime 
We are concerned with the air and noise 
pollution caused by military aircraft. We 
are concerned with the oil pollution 
created by naval warships. This is the 
type of environmental damage which we 
are trying to prevent under this amend- 
ment. 

Having answered these questions, let 
me give some examples of major projects 
on which no reports have been filed. 

B-1 BOMBER 

To be specific, no report has been filed 
on the environmental effects of the B-1 
bomber. The $50 million in this bill could 
not be spent until such a report has been 
filed if my amendment is adopted. What 
is wrong about that? Why should not we 
know what effects it will have? 

NERVE GAS DUMPING 

Let me give one more example. Under 
great pressure the Defense Department 
did file a report on the possible environ- 
mental effects of dumping the dangerous 
VX nerve gas 16,000 feet into the Atlan- 
tic. As I say, they did this reluctantly. 
But they refused to report on the en- 
vironmental, or possible environmental 
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effects of transporting that gas across a 
large part of the Nation. 

They refused to do so even though the 
Environmental Policy Act specifically re- 
quires them to file a detailed statement 
on major Federal actions significantly af- 
fecting the human environment. Under 
the provisions of my amendment, the 
funds could not be spent to transport 
that nerve gas until the Department had 
filed a report outlining the effects or 
potential effects of that major action. 
That is exactly the kind of situation con- 
templated by the act and one in which 
the Defense Department had failed to 
comply with the law. 

The effect of my amendment would be 
to make certain that the law was com- 
plied with. The Defense Department, like 
any other department, is not above the 
law. 

Now let me turn to the general issue of 
why this amendment is needed and why 
the Defense Department, especially, 
should comply with the act. 

The Department of Defense is involved 
in a wider range of projects and activities 
than any other department in the Gov- 
ernment. This year it wil spend about 
$75 billion, which is vastly more than any 
other department spends. 

Furthermore, the nature of those ex- 
penditures differs widely from the checks 
that the Social Security Administration 
or Veterans' Administration send out, or 
the amount in the overall budget which 
finances the national debt. 'Thus, in both 
the quantity of the funds it spends and 
the quality or nature of the activities it 
undertakes, it has more effect on the 
total environment than any other agency 
in the Government. It has been esti- 
mated by a spokesman for the Council 
on Environmental Quality that about 80 
percent of the pollution caused by the ac- 
tivities of the U.S. Government can be 
attributed to the Defense Department. 
This is not a condemnation of the De- 
fense Department. It is merely a state- 
ment of fact. Collectively, the Depart- 
ment is responsible for millions of gal- 
lons of sewage, tons of garbage, and a 
great deal of air pollution each year. 

Another major source of environmen- 
tal damage is the day-to-day operation 
of our military aircraft, or naval vessels, 
and other defense-related equipment. 
The Navy owns and operates about 940 
ships. The military forces operate a com- 
bined total of 26,000 aircraft. The pollu- 
tion from these two sources alone is sub- 
stantial. Naval vessels can create oil pol- 
lution when they flush their fuel tanks at 
sea. While this is now prohibited, it is 
sometimes difficult to enforce. Some 
naval vessels still dump their garbage 
overboard. 

MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


Military aircraft create both air and 
noise pollution. Like commercial jets, 
they spew forth clouds of unburned kero- 
sene and other high-octane fuel. Each 
year military aircraft are responsible for 
many sonic booms across the country 
which cause untold property damage. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Defense Department owns and op- 
erates tens of thousands of motor ve- 
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hicles. These give off carbon monoxide 
and other pollutants, as we know. 
WEAPONS SYSTEMS 

The construction of major weapons 
systems can have a significant effect on 
the environment. When а hundred mil- 
lion dollar contract for the production of 
a weapons system is let, it can create ma- 
jor environmental problems, It can affect 
land use, urbanization, waste disposal, air 
pollution, and a variety of other issues, 
for hundreds of families may be at- 
tracted into the area for the defense 
work. 

CONSTRUCTION 

The same is true when any major de- 
fense installations is constructed. There 
are many examples. 

At one time the Navy wanted to fill in 
95 acres of San Francisco Bay. That 
would merely have added to the problem 
of inversion, which has already changed 
the nature of the San Francisco area 
environment. 

Project Sanguine in my own State is 
a project which can have a major en- 
vironmental effect on the State. It is a 
huge communications grid which may be 
constructed in Northern Wisconsin cov- 
ering 26 counties—about a quarter of the 
State—and would affect the ecology of 
the area. It is very important that we 
know what the environmental effects will 
be before that project is constructed, if 
it is to be constructed. That is exactly 
why my amendment is needed. 

The problem in the past has been that 
the environmental effects of military 
construction, supersonic planes, the pur- 
chase of motor vehicles, the location of 
military air bases, the letting of a major 
contract, the testing of military weapons 
or the transportation of lethal gas have 
rarely if ever been considered when these 
actions are taken or when legislation is 
proposed. 

Mr. President, we have been asking the 
question, as we should have, “What is 
the cost in money of these weapons?" 
That is certainly one cost we should weigh 
in determining whether or not to go 
ahead. We have not been asking the ques- 
tion as to the cost in environmental 
waste, and in damaging seriously, and 
perhaps irrevocably, precious and limited 
resources. This question seems to me to 
be more important than the money cost. 
All I am asking is that we get that en- 
vironmental cost, systematically and reg- 
ularly, from the military officials, and if 
we do not get it, they do not get their 
money. 

TESTING OF WEAPONS 

Let me emphasize the environmental 
effects of weapons testing. This can pose 
a very serious threat to the environment. 
It is also true of the transportation of 
weapons. The transfer of chemical and 
biological warfare agents across the 
United States represents a severe hazard. 
An accident could imperil the lives of 
thousands of people. There are other 
examples. 

It has been reported that radiation 
levels far in excess of AEC standards have 
been found near major underground test 
sites in Nevada. We all remember that 
several years ago some 5,000 sheep were 
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killed as a result of exposure of VX nerve 
gas which had escaped accidentally from 
testing grounds in Utah. Another ex- 
ample involves the island of Culebra off 
the Puerto Rico coast where the Navy is 
shelling the island in carrying out its 
routine target practice. This has had a 
considerable environmental effect on the 
island. 
SIZE ALONE AFFECTS ENVIRONMENT 

These are just a few of the activities 
carried on by the Department of Defense 
which contribute to the degradation of 
the environment. It would be virtually 
impossible to catalog all of the projects 
undertaken by the Department which af- 
fect the environment in one way or an- 
other. 

In view of this, it is essential that every 
major Defense proposal for legislation 
or action be carefully scrutinized to 
determine its environmental impact. 
Every proposal for a major weapons sys- 
tem should be studied to determine what 
effect its development, construction, and 
operation will have on the environment. 

WHAT WILL THE AMENDMENT DO? 


What programs and activities of the 
Defense Department does the amend- 
ment cover? Essentially six types of ac- 
tivities are identified in the amendment. 
While this list is not meant to be all in- 
clusive, it covers the major projects and 
activities of the Department for which 
a full environmental report is required 
under section 102(2) (c) of the National 
Environmental Policy Act. All of these 
are clearly required by any responsible 
reading of the law. 

The first area covered is the construc- 
tion, testing and operation of any weap- 
on system which would significantly af- 
fect the environment, except when used 
in warfare. This provision would require 
the Department of Defense, when it pro- 
poses a new weapon, to make a full re- 
port on such effect as air pollution caused 
by the weapon, excessive noise during 
operation, and other environmental ef- 
fects. This provision would also cover 
testing and construction of the weapon 
and the effects each of these would have 
on the environment. What is not required 
by this amendment is a report on the 
destructive capability as such of such 
weapons in actual warfare situations. 
This destruction of the environment is 
an unfortunate consequence of any type 
of warfare, and thus can be controlled 
only by efforts to keep the peace. 

The second major activity covered un- 
der the amendment is the transportation 
or disposal of dangerous substances or 
devices. This provision is designed to 
cover the transfer of deadly nerve gases, 
for example, across the United States or 
to other parts of the world if that is 
covered by the basic act. It would also 
cover the disposal of such agents. This 
will prevent the Department from dis- 
posing of dangerous substances before 
the full environmental hazards of such 
disposal are known. 

REPORT ON HERBICIDES AND CBW AGENTS 

The third activity covered is the use 
of herbicides or other chemical or biolog- 
ical warfare agents. Recently, it has 
been reported that widespread use of 
herbicides in Vietnam has resulted in 
massive, possibly irreparable damage to 
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the ecology of South Vietnam. The pur- 
pose. of this provision. is to understand 
the effects of such agents and their per- 
manent impact on an area. The damage 
done by some of these substances may 
far outweigh the damage done to the en- 
vironment in actual warfare. The need 
for knowledge before they are authorized 
is only too obvious. 

The fourth provision requires that a 
report be submitted on all projects or 
activities carried out under contracts 
amounting to more than $100 million or 
under other contracts which, in the 
judgment of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, will have results signif- 
icantly affecting the environment. The 
purpose of this provision is to insure that 
before the Department of Defense 
awards a major contract for the con- 
struction of a major weapon system, 
for example, a consideration has been 
given to the effect the completion of 
such contract will have on such factors 
as increased urbanization, land use, sew- 
age treatment and other changes 
brought about by the infusion of large 
sums of money into a particular area. 
Too many times, huge contracts have 
been awarded to areas which may have 
been totally unprepared to deal with the 
economic and social and environmental 
consequences of large-scale military de- 
velopment. This provision will insure 
that a report detailing such potential 
effects wil be made before construction 
gets underway. 

Mr. President, I might point out in 
this connection that, of course, we would 
anticipate that in few, if any, of these 
cases, the contract would not be let. 
What would result, in my view, from 
this kind of report is that effective plan- 
ning would be provided, so that environ- 
mental damage would be minimized or 
eliminated. 

The fifth provision which is closely re- 
lated to the preceding one, requires that 
reports be submitted on the environmen- 
tal effects of all proposals for military 
construction projects which will have а 
significant impact on the human en- 
vironment. The need for this has already 
been examined—the cases cited show 
the tremendous impact which military 
construction can have on the environ- 
ment. Certainly, construction is one of 
the most important activities carried on 
by the Department of Defense which 
affects the environment. 

COVERS DISPOSAL OF DANGEROUS SUBSTANCES 


The final provision requires that re- 
ports be submitted on the sale or dis- 
posal of dangerous substances or de- 
vices whose use could significantly af- 
fect the environment. The need for this 
requirement was brought sharply to pub- 
lic attention over a week ago, when the 
Evening Star reported that the Defense 
Department had offered for sale 94,000 
pounds of the deadly pesticide, dieldrin, 
without notifying the Department of 
Agriculture which is responsible for con- 
trolover such pesticides. Despite the fact 
that Interior has already banned the use 
of the pesticide, the Defense Department 
was offering for sale a quantity of the 
pesticide which was three times the 
amount the Department of Agriculture 
had approved for nationwide use in this 
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year. This type of practice should be 
stopped. Submission of an environmen- 
tal report on such major actions will al- 
low time for Congress or the appropriate 
ES, agency to head off such ac- 

on. 

DOD SHOULD COMPLY WITH LAW 

Mr. President, we can no longer con- 
done damage done to the environment 
by military activities as well as other 
agencies merely due to the lack of 
knowledge. The amendment I am offer- 
ing today will not give the Council on 
Environment Quality any new power to 
get a report. It merely requires that the 
Defense Department comply with the 
law. The National Environmental Policy 
Act does not exempt the Department of 
Defense from compliance. It specifically 
states: 

Al federal agencies shall be required to 
comply with the provisions of this section. 


Up to this time, the Department has 
not significantly complied with the law. 

This act has been on the books for 
many months, and it would seem that, 
in view of the many activities by the 
Department of Defense, we should have 
reports on file, but we do not have them. 
This amendment is one way to make 
sure we will get those reports. If the De- 
fense Department is to get the money 
for its projects, it will have to file the 
reports. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
make certain that there is a submission 
of an environmental report before we 
fund major projects and activities. This 
is all the law requires—that a report be 
submitted. This is the very least we can 
do to protect the environment. Congress 
has a right to know before it authorizes 
or funds a new project what the environ- 
Lo cipe consequences of such a project 


POLLUTION THREATENS SECURITY 

We must accept the fact that our na- 
tional security is also threatened by the 
pollution of our environment—from 
whatever source. The projects of the De- 
partment of Defense are no exception, In 
fact they constitute, because of their 
numbers alone, one of the most serious 
threats. Of course every other agency 
must comply with the law, and I intend 
to introduce a similar amendment to 
other bills if that is necessary. 

There is no justification for exempting 
the activities of the Department of De- 
fense and every reason to make certain 
it complies, The amendment I am pro- 
posing today will insure that every ma- 
jor military program or project is sub- 
jected to a thorough review to determine 
in advance its probable impact on the 
environment. Hopefully, such studies will 
enable us to avoid many of the problems 
which such: programs have created in 
the past. With some careful planning, 
many of these problems can be solved 
and extensive environmental damage 
can be avoided. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment must set the example. Its actions, 
and particularly those of the Defense 
Department, have a greater effect on our 
environment than any other single group. 

But if we fail to pass this amend- 
ment—if we fail to follow the timeless 
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adage, “physician, heal thyself,” how 
can the Federal Government demand ac- 
tion in good faith from the States, the 
counties and cities, from private indus- 
try, and from the rank and file citizens of 
this country? 

If we say we favor effective Federal ac- 
tion to stop pollution, but vote against 
this amendment, we are hypocrites. 

Can we in good faith demand that 
private commercial planes put suppres- 
sors on their jet engines while military 
jets do not? 

Can we bring action against a giant 
steel company for polluting the air and 
water of the Nation if a huge military 
base is allowed to spew poison chemicals 
into the atmosphere? 

Can we in good faith take land 
through Federal action in order to pre- 
serve our priceless seashores, our moun- 
tain slopes, and irreplaceable forests, if 
the military can bulldoze a unique en- 
vironmental area without even a report 
to Congress telling us what it is doing? 

The vote on this amendment is the 
acid test. If the largest Department in 
the Government can continue to flout the 
law, then, neither as Federal officials 
or as men, can we expect to be respected 
when we require others to clean up the 
environment. 

The Defense Department is not above 
the law. It should set the example. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that one of the objections to the amend- 
ment I have offered, which may be pro- 
posed tomorrow, is that we should not 
proceed with this amendment because at 
long last, after seven and a half months, 
or nearly 8 months, the Defense Depart- 
ment is coming down with some guide- 
lines. I have heard that just this morning 
Secretary Packard sent a letter specity- 
ing guidelines. I hope that the submis- 
sion of my amendment had something to 
do with that. It is welcome. 

But I think it is a long way from guide- 
lines to compliance with this law. I will 
be interested in seeing what the guide- 
lines will include. It is my understanding 
that they may exclude some important 
actions by the Defense Department that 
could have a seriously adverse effect on 
the environment. 

At any rate, the amendment I have 
offered, it seems to me, is a mild and 
moderate amendment. All it requires is 
that the Defense Department comply 
with the law, and until they do comply 
with the law itself, they will not be 
funded by Congress. Certainly, in a body 
which above all should believe in law and 
order and compliance with the law and 
prosecution of those who do not comply 
with the law, the least we should do is to 
say, "If you don't comply, you don't get 
the money." 

So I do hope that when this amend- 
ment is considered tomorrow—and I ex- 
pect that the vote will come at 12 noon— 
the Members of the Senate will keep in 
mind that although the Defense Depart- 
ment at long last has come down with 
something like guidelines, it is a long, 
long way from any effective compliance 
with a law that has been on the books 
since January 1 of this year. 
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S. 4235—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO JURISDICTION OF 
THE U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF PUERTO RICO 
OVER CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in June 
of this year, President Nixon signed the 
omnibus district judgeship bill, S. 952— 
Public Law 91-272; 84 Stat. 294. One sec- 
tion of that bill repealed 48 United States 
Code 863, which granted special jurisdic- 
tion to the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Puerto Rico over certain cases. 
Cases which had been filed pursuant to 
that section were to now come under the 
jurisdiction of the Puerto Rican local 
courts. 

Apparently, the drafters of S. 952 were 
under the impression that there were no 
cases currently pending in the Federal 
court pursuant to that section. It now 
appears that some 400 cases were on the 
docket of the U.S. district court under 
the authority of Section 863. There was 
no savings clause in the judgeship bill so 
that the repeal became effective immedi- 
ately. This terminated the jurisdiction 
of the Federal court over these cases. 
This bill would restore Federal court jur- 
isdiction for the purpose of completing 
those cases. Rather than require the liti- 
gants to institute suit in the local courts, 
which would require the translation of 
all documents from English to Spanish 
and work other hardships such as delay 
and additional expense, I am today intro- 
ducing this bill to continue the special 
Federal jurisdiction over these 400-odd 
pending cases. A similar bill, H.R. 18761, 
has been introduced in the other body by 
the Resident Commissioner of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico (Mr. CÓRDOVA). 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor the text of 
a letter I received from Mr. CÓRDOVA ex- 
plaining the need for this legislation, to- 
gether with the text of the bill, 

I send the bill to the desk, with the 
request that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and material will be 
printed in the Recorp, as requested by 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

The bill (S. 235) to continue the juris- 
diction of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Puerto Rico over certain cases 
pending in that court on June 2, 1970, 
introduced by Mr. HRUSKA, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4235 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
13 of the Act entitled "An Act to provide for 
the appointment of additional district 
Judges, and for other purposes", approved 
June 2, 1970 (Public Law 91-272; 84 Stat. 
294), is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting in neu 
thereof the following: “; however, nothing 
in this section shall impair the jurisdiction 
of the United States District Court for the 
District of Puerto Rico to hear and deter- 
mine any action or matter begun in the 
court on or before June 2, 1970." 
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The letter, presented by Mr. Hruska, is 

as follows: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 11, 1970. 
Hon. Roman L. Hruska, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hruska: On June 2, 1970, 
Public Law 91-272 was enacted. Among other 
things, it repealed 48 U.S.C. 863, a particular 
section which granted special jurisdiction 
to the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Puerto Rico over certain cases. This juris- 
diction was broader than the ordinary di- 
versity jurisdiction of 28 U.S.C. 1332. 

However, no savings clause was put into 
Public Law 91-272 so that the repeal of 
Section 863 became effective immediately. 
This affects over 400 cases which had been 
filed in that court in which jurisdiction was 
invoked under Section 863. Even though 
many of the litigants will have the local 
courts available as a forum, they will have 
to start their proceedings all over again, and 
this will cause substantial additional ex- 
penses and delays. In addition, the litigation 
will be in Spanish so that all documents will 
have to be translated. 

I understand that a savings clause such as 
proposed in my bill would have been put 
into Public Law 91-272 except for the fact 
that the proponents of the bills felt that 
Section 863 was never used and therefore 
they did not consider the possible effect on 
pending cases. Certainly there was no urgent 
reason for repealing Section 863, which has 
been on the books, and in use, for some 70 
years, hence no reason for throwing out of 
the Federal Court all cases fiüled under Sec- 
tion 863 and pending when it was repealed. 

Because of the uncertainty that this has 
brought to the parties involved, I would like 
to see prompt action on my bill. If you agree 
with me that my bill is the only equitable 
solution to the problem created for affected 
parties, I hope you will favorably consider 
sponsoring it yourself on the Senate side. 

With warm regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
JORGE L. CÓRDOVA, 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, August 13, 1970, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 12, 1970: 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Miles W. Kirkpatrick, of Pennsylvania, to 
be & Federal Trade Commissioner for the 
unexpired term of 7 years from September 
26, 1969, vice Caspar W. Weinberger. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Rev. Jack Lowndes, Memorial Baptist 


Church, Arlington, Va., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


My God shall supply all your needs.— 
Philippians 4:19. 

Let us see anew, O God, Your offer to 
supply our needs and those of our trou- 
bled world. Help us to receive Your help 
with humility. Be with the Members of 
this Congress and the Speaker of this 
House. Supply them with wisdom and 
protection. May they have the strength 
and power of God as they seek to find 
and follow the will of the God of all na- 
tions for our Nation. 

Lord, we need Your help as we seek 
to provide for the needs of our people and 
all the people of our world. Forgive what 
is wrong in our past, strengthen us for 
today, and make us the kind of people 
who help others without pride or con- 
descension. 

We pray in the name of Jesus Christ 
who said give to government the things 
that belong to government and to God 
the things that belong to God. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a resolution 
of the following title: 

S. Res 441 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. G. Robert Watkins, late a 
Representative from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sen- 
ators be appointed by the Presiding Officer 
to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit en enrolled copy thereof 
to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now recess. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3835. An act to provide a comprehensive 
Federal program for the prevention and 
treatment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 
and 

S. 4083. An act to modify and enlarge the 
authority of Gallaudet College to maintain 
and operate the Kendall School as a demon- 
stration elementary school for the deaf to 
serve primarily the National Capital region, 
and for other purposes. 


ATROCITIES AGAINST DIPLOMATS 
AND RELATED PERSONNEL IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


(Mr. DE LA GARZA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent kidnapings, assaults, and atroci- 
ties against diplomats and related per- 
sonnel in Latin America must be con- 
demned by all nations. 

The most recent, of course, has been 
the wanton and cowardly murder of 
Dan A. Mitrione. 

We as a nation and all mankind abhor 
and detest this so inhumane action of 
this criminal group in Uruguay. I say 
criminal because by violating the laws 
of God and the laws of man, they 
have placed themselves in this position. 
Whether their grievances are just or not 
is now immaterial. They have forever 
lost any claim to be considered a re- 
sponsible entity within any type of gov- 
ernment, especially in Uruguay, where 
to my complete satisfaction there exists 
& climate for democratic endeavors. 

We grieve for the family of Dan A. 
Mitrione and we extend them our sin- 
cere sympathy, but above all our pledge 
of action to do everything possible to 
stop these cowardly criminal actions. 

I am satisfied that the Government 
and the people of Uruguay, both our 
friends, would join us in this. We can- 
not, we must not let this continue. I am 
satisfied that the Government and the 
people, the decent law-abiding people 
of Uruguay, have done, and are doing 
everything possible to find the criminals 
and prevent future similar actions. 

But the matter does not remain with 
each individual nation, but with all na- 
tions. We must insist that all interna- 
tional bodies immediately condemn such 
actions, and further insist that all na- 
tions of the world enter into an agree- 
ment to deny asylum to any person who 
is іп any way, form, or manner, con- 
nected to an act of international black- 
mail such as has been used by the groups 
responsible for the kidnapings of inno- 
cent persons. 


THE PRESIDENT'S VETO 
MESSAGES 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, despite the 
fact that some Members on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle had begun some- 
what prematurely their recess, we have 
asked them all to return tomorrow to 
vote to override the President's two 
vetoes. 

The country has been shocked by this 
double veto of two bills that are vital to 
the health and welfare of this country. 
Both of the measures were duly and se- 
riously considered by the elected Repre- 
sentatives of the American people. Both 
measures were passed by an overwhelm- 
ing majority in both the House and the 
Senate. Both Democrats and Republi- 
cans strongly supported each measure. 
Both provided for slightly more funds 
than the President had requested in his 


budget. But there was nothing extrava- 
gant about either bill. 

The increased spending voted by Con- 
gress is modest in comparison with the 
needs in these fields. Yet the President 
in his veto message or messages on yes- 
terday suggested that Congress was act- 
ing irresponsibly, and he is attempting 
to put a “big spending-inflation" label 
upon the Members of this body. He pre- 
sents himself as the sole guardian of the 
interests of the American people against 
the follies of a “spendthrift Congress." 

I do not think the American people 
are going to be fooled by this rhetoric. 
They will not be frightened by this bug- 
aboo in an election year when Republi- 
cans are seeking to win more seats in the 
Congress. 

They know that it is irresponsible to 
deny more money for education, for 
housing, for urban renewal, for pollu- 
tion control, and for the veterans. 

I hope that on tomorrow we will have 
a full turnout on both sides of the aisle, 
and I am very hopeful that both of these 
vetoes will be overridden. 


SAVING MONEY IN THE 
GOVERNMENT 


(Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I was inter- 
ested in the President's veto messages 
yesterday and his stressing of economies 
in Government. I have a couple of sug- 
gestions for him where he can start right 
close to the White House. 

According to the local press, the Post 
Office Department spent between $4,000 
and $5,000 in sending telegrams to vari- 
ous Members of the Congress and others 
inviting them to attend a signing at the 
White House this morning. 

I would have suggested that with the 
number of telephone operators they have 
down there, they could have called all 
those people and spent nothing. Maybe 
they could even have used the mail. 

'The second economy move that I would 
suggest to the President would be to 
bring home from the United Nations 
Mrs, Hauser, whose chief function at the 
moment seems to be going around the 
country promoting homosexuals and les- 
bians. Fire her and save her salary. 

Those would be two places the White 
House could economize right close to 
home and not have to economize on 
items of education for the children and 
care of veterans in hospitals. 


NO TO EDUCATION; YES TO OTHER 
SPENDING 


(Mr. SISK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
passed appropriations bills for education 
and for housing and urban develop- 
ment by overwhelming votes in both 
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Houses. Now Mr. Nixon has vetoed these 
measures, In doing so, he claims he is 
saying no to bigger spending and no to 
higher prices. 

He is also saying no to educational 
opportunities for our children. He is say- 
ing no to the housing and urban re- 
newal programs that are urgently 
needed to help relieve the plight of 
Americans living in impossible condi- 
tions in our overcrowded cities. He is 
saying no to human needs. 

It was only a short time ago that the 
President was called upon to come to 
the rescue of the moneyed interests in- 
volved in the bankrupt Penn Central 
conglomerate. But he did not say no to 
the big money men. He wanted almost 
$1 billion in their interests. 

Now he rejects an equal amount which 
Congress has added to the budget re- 
quest to meet the needs of our cities and 
our schools. And in doing so, he has the 
consummate nerve to lecture the Con- 
gress on big spending programs, ignor- 
ing congressional cuts last year in his 
own budget appropriations requests. 

It seems that big spending, in the eyes 
of Mr. Nixon, is only for big people, big 
banks, big corporations. Congress has 
demonstrated, in passing the education 
&nd HUD bills, that it is responsive to 
the needs of all the people. It is not 
spending more than the President wants, 
it is spending it where it is needed most. 
In the interests of all the people, Con- 
gress will override the President's vetoes. 


IS EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND 
HOUSING INFLATIONARY? 


(Mr. COHELAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it is diffi- 
cult to assess the motives of the Presi- 
dent in vetoing the education and HUD 
appropriations bills which Congress 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 

He suggests—without using the term— 
that he regards these measures as infla- 
tionary, the excuse he used in his HEW 
veto which Congress subsequently over- 
rode. He would have us believe that he 
is protecting the American people from 
“higher prices, higher interest rates, 
higher taxes.” 

It is appropriate for the President to 
be concerned about these matters. After 
all, his administration has brought the 
Nation the highest interest rates in a 
century, along with steadily rising prices, 
in spite of his promises to curb inflation. 
So he should be concerned. The increase 
cost to taxpayers in increased interest 
rates on the national debt alone since Mr. 
Nixon became President is $3.5 billion. 

But if he shows his concern by with- 
holding funds for the education of our 
children and desperately needed funds to 
alleviate the pressures of our urban prob- 
lems, he shows a distorted sense of 
values. The amounts involved would 
make a significant difference in meeting 
the needs of our people, but they would 
not make a significant difference in the 
national budget. The amounts involved 
in the additional funds voted by Congress 
are less than we are spending each 
month in Vietnam, and about what the 
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oe is secretly spending on Spanish 


э view of all this, it is tempting to 
reach the conclusion that President 
Nixon has chosen, for partisan purposes, 
to downgrade human needs and give 
priorities to less important spending. 


UNEMPLOYMENT GOES UP UNDER 
REPUBLICANS 


(Mr. GIBBONS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, it is dis- 
tressing to see the unemployment rate 
back up to 5 percent. Today, 442 million 
Americans are jobless, More than 1% 
million have joined the jobless ranks 
since the beginning of the Republican 
administration. Would that Mr. Nixon 
be as concerned about these millions of 
jobless Americans as he is about playing 
politics with congressional appropria- 
tions. 

We Democrats have always stressed 
full employment, for human as well as 
economic reasons. We know that every- 
one loses when a man it out of work. 
He loses not only his income, but his 
skills and contacts and self-confidence. 
His family loses a sense of security and 
faith in our economic system. Society 
loses the benefits of the services the un- 
employed man was prepared to provide, 
or the goods he was trained to produce. 
And the Government loses income tax 
revenue, while paying out more in un- 
employment compensation. As a result, 
the average citizen pays higher taxes for 
lower productivity. 

It is a matter of historical record that 
employment is high under Democratic 
administrations and low under the Re- 
publicans. 

When President Truman left office, 
the unemployment rate was a low 2.6 
percent. One year of Republican policies 
doubled that rate to 5.2 percent—and 8 
years of Republican policies brought it 
to a high of 7 percent. Within 1 year, the 
Kennedy administration reduced it to 
5.5 percent, and 8 years under the Demo- 
crats brought unemployment to a low of 
3.3 percent. 

And now history is repeating itself. A 
Republican administration that has not 
learned the lessons of history is respon- 
sible for putting more Americans on the 
unemployment rolls. T 

Apparently the elephant never forgets 
the old tricks—and never learns new 
ones. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1970 


(Mr. SCHWENGEL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1l minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Monday edition of the Washington Post 
contained an excellent article on the lack 
of action with respect to the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970. The article 
indicates concern that the lack of action 
on the bill may result in the death of it. 
This justifiable concern is prompted by 
recent stories that the Senate plans to 
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complete all of its legislation action 
prior to adjournment for the elections. 
If this is to be accomplished, the Senate 
must have our version of the Reorgani- 
zation Act at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Speaker, let us give this legisla- 
tion the priority which it deserves. Top 
priority. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL VETO OF TWO 
APPROPRIATION BILLS 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois Mr. 
Speaker, the opening salvos have just 
been fired in this Chamber against the 
President of the United States for the 
courageous action he took on yesterday 
in vetoing two appropriation bills. 

I was interested to note the standard 
employed by the distinguished majority 
whip when he spoke of these two bills 
as representing only a slight increase in 
the President's budget. I believe that 
the country and the American people are 
going to look at appropriation bills that 
are more than a billion dollars over the 
budget as something more than slightly 
in excess of that budget. 

It has been said that to govern is to 
choose. It is true that the President had 
a choice to make on yesterday. He could 
choose between that which was politi- 
cally expedient and that which was fis- 
cally responsible. He made the latter 
choice, and I believe the country will not 
only thank him but support him; and I 
hope the Congress will do likewise. 


THE PRESIDENT'S VETO OF BIG 
SPENDING, BUDGET-BUSTING BILL 


(Mr. TALCOTT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
disappointed to see the majority leader 
line up on the left side of the line yes- 
terday—with the other big spenders. 

It is too bad that in political years too 
many people put votes ahead of fiscal 
responsibility. 

It is too bad that the big spenders still 
think they can buy votes with the public's 
money. 

Fortunately for the Nation, President 
Nixon had the courage yesterday to do 
what had to be done by vetoing the big 
spending budget-busting independent of- 
fices and HUD appropriations bill. 

I am hopeful those in the legislative 
branch will also face up to their re- 
sponsibilities to help defeat inflation by 
sustaining this veto. That kind of politi- 
cal coursge would go a long way toward 
keeping the big spenders in line. 


THE FAILURE TO SUPPORT BUDGET 
REDUCTIONS FOR NAVAL SHIP 
CONSTRUCTION 


(Mr. PIKE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
heard the distinguished gentleman from 
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Illinois refer to “the opening salvos" on 
the question of the President's vetoes and 
spending. Salvos, as we all know, are 
fired by naval vessels. 

I should like to point out that in this 
Congress I have offered amendments 
totaling over $1 billion to cut authoriza- 
tions which were over the President's 
budget for naval ship construction. 
The amendments cut only those items 
which were over the President's budget 
for naval ship construction. The total 
was over $1 billion, and we got no sup- 
port at all in those cuts from the leader- 
ship on the other side of the aisle. They 
were happy, at that time, to authorize 
over a bilion dollars more than the 
President had requested. 


RECOMMENDED APPOINTMENTS TO 
NEW POSTAL SERVICE 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, now that the 
so-called postal reform legislation has 
been signed into law and politics—sweet 
politics—have allegedly been stricken 
from the operation of the postal service, 
I am compelled to take this means of 
recommending to President Nixon the 
appointment of two highly qualified indi- 
viduals, one a Republican and the other 
a Democrat, to the bipartisan Board of 
Governors and/or the Postal Rate Com- 
mission. 

For the new hierarchy in the Postal 
Service I recommend the appointment of 
Mr. George Moore, a Republican, and Mr. 
Fred Belen, à Democrat. Both are former 
staff directors of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, and both 
have served as high ranking officials in 
the Post Office Department. Both are 
professionals of many years standing in 
the feld of postal operations. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interests of im- 
proving the badly abused Postal Service, 
and since I am prohibited from commu- 
nicating directly, I trust that the Presi- 
dent will read this issue of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and act promptly and 
favorably on the recommendations here 
submitted. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to my 
friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I certainly want to 
agree that Fred Belen and George Moore 
are highly qualified and should be con- 
sidered for appointment to the new 
system. 

Mr. GROSS.I thank the gentleman. 


EXTENDING PERIOD DURING WHICH 
DYEING AND TANNING MATERI- 
ALS MAY BE IMPORTED DUTY 
FREE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
desk the bill (H.R. 14956) to extend for 
3 years the period during which certain 
dyeing and tanning materials may be 
imported free of duty, with a Senate 
amendment thereto and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment as follows: 

Page 2, after line 12, insert: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The proviso in the second 
sentence of section 22(b)(1) of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
757¢c(b)(1)), is amended by striking out ‘5 
per centum' and inserting in lieu thereof 
'5!5 per centum’. 

"(b) Section 22(b) of the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, as amended (31 U.S.C. 757c 
(b)), is further amended by adding a new 
paragraph (3) reading as follows: 

"'(3) The Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the President, may increase 
the interest rates and the investment yields 
on any offerings of United States savings 
bonds by not more than one-half of one 
percent for any interest accrual period that 
begins on or after June 1, 1970, and for any 
interest accrual period thereafter, to be paid 
as & bonus either on redemption or at ma- 
turity as the Secretary shall specify at the 
time the increase is provided.’” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject. I take this opportunity to ask the 
distinguished chairman as to the effect 
of the bill on the rate of interest on 
series E bonds. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BETTS. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as Members 
of the House will recall, on December 22, 
1969, the House passed H.R. 14956, a 
bill to extend for 3 years the period dur- 
ing which certain dyeing and tanning 
materials may be imported free of duty. 
The Senate added an amendment spon- 
sored by Senator Williams of Delaware 
which would authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to increase yields on U.S. 
savings bonds. 

The present rate of interest on series 
E savings bonds, which became effective 
for all bonds issued after June 1, 1969, 
is 5 percent. This rate also applied 
to outstanding savings bonds for inter- 
est periods beginning on or after June 1, 
1969. The Senate amendment authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to raise 
this rate to 5% percent on all series E 
bonds sold June 1, 1970, and thereafter. 
Thus, new issues of series E bonds sold 
on that date and thereafter could have 
a one-half of 1 percent bonus payable 
at maturity raising the yield to 5% per- 
cent from date of sale to maturity. Bonds 
now outstanding which have not yet 
reached first maturity could receive a 
bonus payable at maturity sufficient to 
raise their present yield to maturity 
from the start of the first full interest 
crediting period beginning on or after 
June 1, 1970, by one-half percent. That 
also applies to those which have matured 
which are being held, and which are in 
the second or third maturity period. 

Mr. Speaker, because this matter is of 
some importance and because it also is 
not, under the House rules, germane to 
the subject matter of the bil that the 
House passed, we discussed the matter 
in the committee this morning &nd the 
committee was unanimous in its opinion 
that this amendment should be agreed to. 
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The Treasury has asked us as well as 
the Senate to concur in it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been advised by 
the Secretary of the Treasury that if this 
amendment is agreed to they wil make 
the changes in the yields on savings 
bonds as set forth in the following letter: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, August 5, 1970. 

Hon. WiLBUR D. MILLS, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: We have noted that 
the Senate has passed H.R. 14956 with an 
amendment which would authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to increase yields on 
United States savings bonds. 

If the amendment is enacted the Treasury 
will make the following changes in the yields 
on savings bonds: 

1. New issues sold beginning June 1, 1970, 
and after would һауе a %% bonus payable 
at maturity raising the yield to 5:5 % from 
date of sale to maturity. 

2. Outstanding bonds, which have not yet 
reached first maturity, would receive a bonus 
payable at maturity sufficient to raise their 
present yield to maturity from the start of 
the first full Interest crediting period, begin- 
ning on or after June 1, 1970, by % of 1%. 

3. Issues entering an extension period on 
or after June 1, 1970, would be given flat 
515,95 yields through their next maturity, 
whenever redeemed, 

4. Bonds now in an extension period would 
have their yields increased by approximately 
% of 1% per annum to next maturity, when- 
ever redeemed. 

The Treasury will also review the entire 
savings bond program to determine whether 
any longer-range changes should be made 
in the program. 

The Senate has requested the concurrence 
of the House іп the amendment. The Treas- 
ury recommends that the House concur. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davi» M. KENNEDY. 


We have a situation that none of us 
like, because any time we proceed month 
by month to have more redemptions of 
these Series E savings bonds than we 
sell in that particular month the Treas- 
ury has to go to the banks or somewhere 
else to get the money. As long as the 
Treasury can siphon the debt into the 
hands of individuals it is certainly less 
inflationary than it is to put more and 
more of it into the banking stream. We 
are trying to reverse this situation of 
more redemptions than sales that we 
are in now. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, we are doing it 
on the basis that I can assure the mem- 
bership does not put us into a better 
position than the banks are in or the 
savings and loan institutions are in with 
respect to their rate of interest, bearing 
in mind that the savings and loan in- 
stitutions.are permitted to pay interest 
on deposits of 2.or more years in amounts 
in excess of 5.5 percent, as are the banks. 

These bonds would be for a longer 
maturity than 2 years, so there is no 
question that we are not depriving the 
savings and loan institutions of accounts 
that they have which are so essential to 
the development of more housing in 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I would urge the House 
to unanimously accept the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BETTS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman from Ohio for 
yielding, and to thank the gentleman 
from Arkansas (Mr. Миз) for his ex- 
planation of what is here proposed, and 
to say to the gentleman that I think the 
situation demands passage of this 
amendment; otherwise I certainly would 
object to the consideration under unani- 
mous consent of any ungermane amend- 
ment if it was not as meritorious as 
І feel this amendment is. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will yield 
further, Mr. Speaker, there is a whole 
lot in the position taken by the gentle- 
man from Iowa with respect to these 
nongermane amendments that are of 
this degree of importance in that there 
is some degree of difference when the 
committee itself has considered the 
amendment, and unanimously agrees to 
the amendment. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE SER- 
GEANT AT ARMS OF THE HOUSE— 
SUBPENA SERVED ON ZEAKE 
JOHNSON, JR. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Sergeant at Arms of the House of Rep- 
resentatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.O., 
August 10, 1970. 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I have in my official ca- 
pacity as Sergeant at Arms of the House of 
Representatives been served in a civil action 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia (Civil action file num- 
ber 2296-70) . Having in mind that the privi- 
leges of the House of Representatives may be 
involved, I am bringing this matter to your 
attention. 

I did, on August 10, 1970, address a let- 
ter to the Honorable Thomas A. Flannery, 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Columbia, requesting assignment of counsel 
to represent the Sergeant at Arms as pro- 
vided for in 2 United States Code 118. A copy 
of that letter is attached hereto. 

Sincerely, 
ZEAKE W. JOHNSON, Jr., 
Sergeant at Arms. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 10, 1970. 
Hon. THOMAS A. FLANNERY, 
U.S. Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
U.S. Courthouse, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. FLANNERY: I respectfully request 
that you assign counsel to represent the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the House of Representa- 
tives, Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., in a civil action 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia (Civil Action File Num- 
ber 2296-70) pursuant to 2 United States 
Code 118. I was served in my official capacity, 
on August 5, 1970, with instructions to an- 
swer the complaint within sixty days after 
service. 
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I am enclosing herewith a copy of the 
summons which was served on me. I may 
add that I will be available at any time to 
confer with any counsel that you may as- 
sign to this case. 

Very truly yours, 
ZEAKE W. JOHNSON, Jr., 
Sergeant at Arms. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE ACT- 
ING ARCHITECT OF THE CAPI- 
TOL—SUBPENA SERVED ON MARIO 
E. CAMPIOLI 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Acting Architect of the Capitol: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 7, 1970. 
Hon. Јонм W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mv DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: Yesterday I was 
served with a Summons upon a complaint for 
declaratory judgment and for injunctive 
relief filed in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, relative to the 
display, in the Crypt of the Capitol, of the 
exhibit showing the treatment of American 
prisoners of war in North Viet Nam. 

The complaint prays for a declaratory judg- 
ment that the denial to the plaintiffs of 
access to the Crypt for their display of anti- 
war propaganda material is unconstitutional 
and for an injunction enjoining the Acting 
Architect of the Capitol, the Chief of the 
Capitol Police, the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House and the Sergeant at Arms of the Sen- 
ate, from interfering with the erection of the 
plaintiff's display in the Crypt of the Capitol. 

A copy of the Summons, Complaint, Motion 
with Preliminary Injunction and Affidavits 
pertaining thereto is enclosed herewith. 

I have this date requested the Attorney 
General of the United States to have the 
Department of Justice represent me in this 
litigation, A copy of my letter to the Attorney 
General is enclosed herewith. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mario E. CAMPIOLI, 
Acting Architect of the Capitol. 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1970. 
Hon. JOHN NEWTON MITCHELL, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: On Au- 
gust 6, 1970, I was served with a Summons 
in Civil Action No. 2296-70 in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia upon a complaint for declaratory 
judgment and injunctive relief. 

А copy of the Summons, Complaint, Motion 
for a Preliminary Injunction and Affidavits 
pertaining thereto are enclosed herewith. 

In view of the provisions of Title 28, Sec- 
tion 516 of the United States Code, I do 
hereby respectfully request to be represented 
by your Department in this litigation. 

Respectfully yours, 
MARIO E. CAMPIOLI, 
Acting Architect of the Capitol. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT TO FILE CERTAIN PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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HEART DISEASE, CANCER, STROKE, 
AND KIDNEY DISEASE AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1970 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules and on behalf 
of my colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER), I call up the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 1180) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1180 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 17570) 
to amend title IX of the Public Health Service 
Act so as to extend and improve the existing 
program relating to education, research, 
training, and demonstrations in the fields 
of heart disease, cancer, stroke, and other 
major diseases and conditions, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
recommended by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce now printed in 
the bill as an original bill for the purpose 
of amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of such consideration, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may de- 
mand a separate vote in the House on amend- 
ments adopted in Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or to the committee amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. The previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
California (Mr. Sisk) is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Martin), pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1180 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
17570, & bill to amend title IX of the 
Public Health Service Act. The resolution 
also makes it in order to consider the 
committee substitute as an original bill 
for the purpose of amendment. 

H.R. 17570, as reported, would extend 
for 3 years the existing program, known 
as regional medical programs, under 
which grants are made for local based 
programs designed to improve the diag- 
nosis, care, and treatment of heart dis- 
ease, cancer, and stroke. The bill also 
would expand the coverage of the pro- 
gram to cover kidney disease, and would 
make a number of relatively minor modi- 
fications in the program which are de- 
sirable. 

The substantive authorization for re- 
gional medical programs expired on 
June 30. Accomplishments of the pro- 
gram since its initial establishment 5 
years ago, it is thought, justify its con- 
tinuation. 
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The bill will strengthen and expand re- 
gional medical programs in those éreas 
where needed. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule in order that the bil may be 
considercd. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is 
to extend for 3 years existing regional 
medical programs designed to improve 
the diagnosis, care, and treatment of 
heart disease, cancer, and stroke, The 
bill also expands these programs to in- 
clude kidney disease. 

The original act, the Heart, Cancer, 
and Stroke Amendments of 1965, sets up 
grant-in-aid programs to promote the 
development of regional cooperative ar- 
rangements among the Nation's health 
professions and institutions for improved 
regional organization of health resources 
and services, improvement of the capa- 
bilities for care at the local community 
level for persons threatened by heart 
disease, cancer, stroke, and related 
diseases. 

The bill retains these features of the 
act, strengthens several areas in tech- 
nical matters, and expands the program 
to now include chronic kidney diseases. 

The legislation makes clear that pre- 
vention and rehabilitation as well as 
diagnosis and treatment are within the 
scope of the program. 

Authorizations are contained in the 
bill for & 3-year period: For fiscal year 
1971, $125,000,000; for fiscal year 1972, 
$150,000,000; and for fiscal year 1973, 
$200,000,000. 

Additionally, during fiscal year 1971, 
up to $15,000,000 of the sums appropri- 
ated may be earmarked for activities in 
the field of kidney disease. 

Finally, the bill expands the National 
Advisory Council for regional medical 
programs for 16 to 20 members so as to 
include experts in kidney disease and in 
prevention of all the diseases covered 
by the bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

'The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
Iy, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 272] 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 


Berry 
Bevill 


Abbitt 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 


Biaggi 

Biester 
Boland 
Tenn. Bray 


Ashbrook 
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Brock 

Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 


Randall 


Philbin 
Pirnie 
Pollock 
Powell 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 293 
Members answered to their names, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ar under the call were dispensed 
with. 


NASSA MAKES NEW APPOINTMENT 


(Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I was pleased to learn recently 
that a most capable legislative represent- 
ative for the National AeroSpace Serv- 
ices Association, Mr. Hall Sisson, has 
been named acting executive director and 
secretary-treasurer, In this capacity Mr. 
Sisson will run the day-to-day operations 
of NASSA, and he will also continue to 
direct legislative activities of the associa- 
tion. 

I want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate Hall Sisson and extend him 
every good wish on his new assignment. 
He is well-qualified to assume these new 
duties, and I am certain he will be emi- 
nently successful. 


HEART DISEASE, CANCER, STROKE, 
AND KIDNEY DISEASE AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1970 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17570) to amend title IX 
of the Public Health Service Act so as to 
extend and improve the existing pro- 
gram relating to education, research, 
training, and demonstrations in the fields 
of heart disease, cancer, stroke, and other 
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major diseases and conditions, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 17570, with Mr. 
Pree in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
STAGGERS) will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SPRINGER) will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, this bil is a 3-year 
extension of the existing program known 
as regional medical programs, which was 
ordered reported by the full Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
unanimously. 

In addition to extending the program 
for 3 years, the bill broadens the pro- 
gram to include kidney disease, specifi- 
cally, and a number of other improve- 
ments are made in its operation. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is a 3-year ex- 
tension of the existing programs under 
title IX of the Public Health Service Act 
known as regional medical programs. 
This bill was considered in hearings be- 
fore the committee on public health and 
welfare, which unanimously ordered the 
bill reported to the full committee. The 
full committee was unanimous in rec- 
ommending the bill to the house, and I 
know of no controversy as to the objec- 
tives of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this program was ini- 
tially established by the Congress in 1965, 
and provides for the establishment of 
programs throughout the United States 
designed to improve the diagnosis, care, 
and treatment of heart disease, stroke, 
cancer, and related diseases. Local plan- 
ning groups are established under this 
legislation, and if they meet the criteria 
established in the law they receive fund- 
ing by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for the preparation 
of more detailed plans covering the area 
which they are designed to serve. 

After grants for plans have been ap- 
proved the local group prepares specific 
project proposals which are then sub- 
mitted to & national advisory council 
here in Washington. If the national ad- 
visory council approves the project as 
submitted, the council recommends to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that the project be funded, and 
in the event such a recommendation is 
made, the Secretary is authorized, but 
not required, to provide funding for the 
project. 

Since this legislation was initially en- 
&cted in 1965, 55 regional medical pro- 
grams have been established, which 
cover 100 percent of the population of 
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the United States within their service 
areas. These regions vary widely in pop- 
ulation and geographic coverage. The 
largest in terms of population is Califor- 
nia with about 20 million persons while 
the smallest is the northern New Eng- 
land RMP, covering about 425,000 per- 
sons. The intermountain regional medi- 
cal program covers four Western States, 
and part of a fifth, whereas the smallest 
in geographic size covers the District of 
Columbia. In general, this program has 
worked extremely well although funding 
has been somewhat limited in recent 
years. For that reason, the legislation 
presently being considered is primarily 
an extension of existing law, with au- 
thorization of $125 million for fiscal 
1971, $150 million for 1972, and $200 mil- 
lion for 1973. In addition, a number of 
thanges are made in the program, but its 
Jasic structure remains intact. 

The principal modification in the pro- 
gram proposed by the bill is the expan- 
sion of the program to include specifi- 
cally kidney diseases among the category 
of diseases covered. Under the existing 
program, a few projects have been funded 
to provide improved care for persons suf- 
fering from kidney disease. The justifica- 
tion for each of these projects has had 
to be that the kidney disease being dealt 
with was directly related to heart dis- 
ease, stroke, or cancer. 

Broadening the scope of considerations 
of the legislation as proposed would mean 
that it would no longer be necessary to 
tie in Kidney disease with other diseases. 
For fiscal 1971, the bill earmarks not to 
exceed $15 million for kidney disease 
programs, but for future fiscal years the 
amount available for such programs will 
not be subject to this type of limitation. 

The bill makes a number of other im- 
provements in the overall operation of 
the program. The bill requires appropri- 
ate coordination between the RMP ad- 
visory council and State and local coun- 
cils and areawide health agencies. It 
also increases the size of the National 
Advisory Council from 16 members to 20 
in order to include an additional mem- 
ber outstanding in the study and care of 
kidney disease, and to provide for at least 
two members outstanding in the field of 
preyention of heart disease, stroke, can- 
cer, or kidney disease. The legislation in- 
cludes specific contract authority, which 
should be of aid in the conduct of field 
trials and demonstrations, manpower 
training, research and special projects 
for improving and developing new means 
for the delivery of health services. 

Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned, the 
committee was unanimous in recom- 
mending the bil to the House, and we 
urge its passage. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
as well as the committee on the excellent 
preparation of this legislation. This leg- 
islation is necessary, and it is for the 
good of everyone in America. In fact, be- 
ing this year the Pennsylvania chairman 
of the 1970 Heart Fund Drive of many 
thousand volunteers for the Pennsyl- 
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vania State Heart Association, I have 
checked into the records and have found 
that research on heart and vascular dis- 
ease since 1958, has reduced the death 
rate by 22 percent. This research has 
been showing real results and should be 
emphasized. 

We all in both parties in Congress, as 
well as the average American citizen, of 
every age, owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to President Lyndon Johnson for his 
leadership after his heart attack, and his 
foresight in proposing and working for 
the successful outcome of this legisla- 
tion, which provides funds for research 
in these four major health fields. We in 
Congress should provide adequate re- 
search funds every year, to keep these 
programs actively moving ahead. 

Research under this legislation has 
been making substantial progress. I be- 
lieve that every one of us on the House 
floor today has had friends and relatives 
who have had strokes, or heart disease, 
kidney disease, or Cancer, which are cer- 
tainly our United States great “killer 
diseases.” When the Congress has the 
opportunity to advance and to conquer 
these major diseases, these killers, by 
research, I feel we Members should take 
the responsibility and provide the funds 
and sinews in this war against disease, 
and for longer life with reduced dis- 
abilities for every American, young and 
old. Therefore, I compliment the commit- 
tee particularly on this fine legislation. 

Mr, STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
Certainly he knows, having had first- 
hand experience with some recent ail- 
ments of the heart, how important this 
program is. Those of us who have had 
some such experience personally or in 
our families also know the importance 
of this. These are the great killer diseases 
of our land. We want to do everything 
we can to eliminate them. 

We recommend this bil wholeheart- 
edly to the Members. It passed the sub- 
committee and the ful committee 
unanimously. I recommend passage of it 
to the Congress. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the original program 
suggested to deal with heart disease, 
cancer and stroke was a highly ambitious 
proposal which would have cost many 
billions of dollars and duplicated or re- 
placed many of the facilities and insti- 
tutions for health care already in being. 
The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee did not see fit to recommend 
а program of that kind to the Congress. 
Instead it came forth with a far more 
modest and realistic proposal aimed at 
encouraging the private sector in the 
health field to band together in groups of 
its own choosing for the purpose of 
brainstorming the problem. What was 
needed were new ideas on delivering the 
services and skills available and those 
which might become available to the 
vietims of heart disease, cancer, and 
stroke, 

Since the entire effort rested on the 
voluntary organization of many diverse 
organizations and individuals, it neces- 
sarily started off at a slow pace and at a 
low key. In each area of the country it 
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was necessary that one institution or 
organization take the initiative for 
bringing together all of the elements nec- 
essary for successful planning. In many 
instances the major medical schools 
served this purpose. In some cases it was 
the State medical association. But how- 
ever it started there are now 55 such 
organizations which cover all the United 
States involved in this planning, and in 
these arrangements for providing serv- 
ice are most of the hospitals, medical 
groups, allied health professions and vol- 
untary health organizations. In addition, 
State and local governments are coop- 
erating. Some of these organizations cov- 
er a part of a county while some cover 
several States. 

Because the program has been strictly 
voluntary and based upon the industry 
and enthusiasm of the health fraternity 
itself, it is, I believe, being built upon a 
solid base. Experiments and demonstra- 
tion of new method and novel and imag- 
inative use of communications are bring- 
ing to patients in all areas the advan- 
tages of the best medical care available 
in these important fields. 

Another very useful device which has 
emerged from this program has been the 
organization of regional advisory com- 
mittees and regional task forces. This has 
brought together at the operational level, 
rather than merely the planning level, all 
of the various elements involved in health 
care. Individuals on these task forces rep- 
represent about 6,300 health and health- 
related institutions. This is useful in 
breaking down some of the rivalries and 
mutual suspicions which have tradi- 
tionally plagued the health care field. 

The bill:before us today would extend 
for an additional 3 years the authoriza- 
tions for this effort in the amounts of 
$125 million for fiscal year 1971, $150 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1972, and $200 million 
for fiscal year 1973. The budget request 
for this program is $96.5 million. In fiscal 
year 1970 the authorization was $120 mil- 
lion and the appropriation was $73.5 mil- 
lion. Somewhat more than this appro- 
priated figure was spent due to carryover 
money which was available. 

In addition to extending the program 
in its present form the bill adds kidney 
disease. There is a limitation of $15 mil- 
lion to be used in this area. It might 
sound to someone unfamiliar with the 
program that we were gradually expand- 
ing the legislation to cover too much 
territory. Actually the machinery for 
both planning and operation is already in 
existence. Undoubtedly the problem of 
kidney disease has been considered. Any 
additional effort required will be in the 
areas of providing proper kinds of medi- 
cal manpower and the proper kinds of in- 
strumentation to the arrangements al- 
ready in being or in the making. 

The accomplishments of organization 
and the advancements in the delivery of 
health services which are brought about 
by this program may very likely be ex- 
tended to many other areas in the entire 
field of health care and the delivery of 
health services. 

Because other legislation closely re- 
lated to regional medical programs, 
known as comprehensive health plan- 
ning is also before the House for exten- 
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sion, I think it is best to say a word here 
about the connection. Comprehensive 
health planning is a Government effort 
at State and local levels. It looks to the 
role of Government in health care and 
to the coordination and cooperation 
among governmental units. It is obvious 
that there is a very real connection be- 
tween these two programs. They should, 
as time goes on, become closer and closer 
allies in the war on disease. Where area- 
wide comprehensive planning groups ex- 
ist, it will be required under this bill that 
applications for grants under the re- 
gional medical program be considered by 
the areawide planning group. Although 
there is no veto power here, it is the pur- 
pose to avoid duplications and conflicts. 
At the same time it is provided that rep- 
resentatives of the comprehensive health 
planning groups participate in the ad- 
visory groups set up within the regional 
medical program. These efforts and these 
requirements should, more than anything 
else we have done heretofore, minimize 
fractionalization and overlapping in 
medical services and the use of med- 
ical facilities and manpower. 

I feel that the heart disease, cancer, 
stroke, and kidney disease amendments 
provide support for one of the most im- 
portant of our health programs and I 
recommend them to the House for favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Does this Federal money require 
matching funds from the States? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; it does require 
matching funds. 

Mr. GROSS. On this new kidney pro- 
gram, how much is allocated? 
ден. SPRINGER. Fifteen million dol- 

Mr. GROSS. That is for 1 fiscal year. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is for 1 fiscal 
year. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it & part of the funds 
otherwise authorized, the total funds for 
each fiscal year? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is not a sepa- 
rate amount. 

Mr. GROSS, It is not an add-on? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is correct. It 
is in the total. 

Mr. GROSS. It would be appropri- 
ated at the rate of $15 million in each 
of the years for which advance fiscal year 
appropriations are authorized? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I 
strongly favor this medical research leg- 
islation. Could Congress broaden íhe 
program, if not now, in the future, to 
include various conditions which cause 
paralysis? For example, multiple scle- 
rosis is one of the great incurable and 
disabling paralyzers of young people. It 
is a slow and lingering progressive dis- 
ease in many cases, other cases so 
devastatingly swift as in the case of 
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famous ballplayer, Lou Gehrig. In addi- 
tion to that, we have many veterans who 
have been paralyzed through war, and 
young people paralyzed through infec- 
tions, and accidents with automobiles, 
and injuries of various kinds, to the 
brain and spinal cord. 

Would it be possible, when Congress 
looks to the future, that the committee 
could include not only disabling and 
paralyzing strokes but also any other 
conditions causing paralysis? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can say that we 
will include them as we believe the evi- 
dence indicates we ought to. This is not 
a broad, cover-all program for every 
disease. 

We did believe there was an associa- 
tion close enough in the kidney area that 
we should put it in the bill. We do not 
want to come in here with a whole lot 
of things. 

May I say, as to multiple sclerosis, 
the NIH is doing a marvelous job. I hap- 
pen to have had a niece who suffered 
from that, and Iam somewhat acquaint- 
ed with what they do there. The advice 
given to her in all instances I thought 
was excellent, and the kind of treatment 
they are giving is good. They have excel- 
lent multiple sclerosis programs under- 
way now. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
point I am making is I should like to 
emphasize research on paralysis from 
whatever cause, I do realize the National 
Institutes of Health have fine programs 
to alleviate the disease of multiple 
sclerosis, by palliative treatments. But 
there is not, of course, a known cure 
for multiple sclerosis. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say that a great 
deal of experimenting is being done in 
that field at the present time. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I am 
just recommending in the future we 
broaden the base to include other causes 
of paralysis. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think I can assure 
the gentleman that we will expand the 
program as the need is shown for it, and 
we will do it through this kind of a bill. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I 
strongly support the legislation and com- 
pliment the committee again for its ex- 
cellent work in this bil] authorizing Fed- 
eral matching funds in research on the 
four great killers, strokes, heart disease, 
kidney disease, and cancer. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS, Can the gentleman give 
us any idea of the total amount of money 
now being expended for these purposes? 
Is this money being spent through the 
NIH? 

Mr. SPRINGER. This money is spent 
through the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare in the form of grants. 
NIH comes under that, of course. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But actually NIH has 
а separate appropriation of its own. This 
is in the form of grants to States on a 
matching basis in order to have an in- 
centive on the local level to pursue the 
program. We do not want to do it all at 
the Federal level. 
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Mr. GROSS. The total expenditures for 
the purposes of this bill are what? 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentieman that there are mil- 
lions of dollars being spent by private 
sources in all three of these fields. 

Mr. GROSS. Some of the funds are 
coming into private research through 
the Federal Government, also, I assume. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. Under this con- 
tractual authority we certainly have a 
right to do that, but I do not want the 
gentleman to be under the misapprehen- 
sion that this is all the money that is be- 
ing spent. That is not true. A great deal 
of private money is being spent, also. 

Mr. GROSS. I take it that other Fed- 
eral funds are being spent, too, in large 
amounts. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is true. 

Mr. GROSS. For the same general pur- 
poses. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is right. But 
may Isay they are not overlapping. That 
is the one point I want to make clear to 
the gentleman. This is in the form of 
grants in the areas where we think the 
persons can get treatment. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear that 
they are not overlapping. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that people have 
been approaching me here with a gigan- 
tic program of $600 million to conquer 
cancer. I will support that type of pro- 
gram if I have any reasonable evidence 
that $600 million will do it. I can remem- 
ber back in the days when the great John 
Fogarty was here and they persuaded 
him to give $300 million for what they 
said would be a program to conquer can- 
cerin an effort to make a breakthrough 
on it. They had to come back at the end 
of that year with $150 million or $200 
million that they could not spend. The 
Government agency had said that they 
could not spend this amount of money. 

These things are not easy to conquer. 
Money alone will not do the job, because 
it takes time and expertise to get it done. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. CARTER). 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. 

Actually, in relation to what we are 
spending on. various other. projects it is 
really minuscule. Only one-eighth of the 
amount spent each month on the war in 
Vietnam will be spent on this program, or 
less even than that. This goes to improve 
the health of the people of this coun- 
try. I think it is a much more worthy 
cause. 

The purposes of this bill, as my distin- 
guished colleague has stated, are to pro- 
mote research in heart disease, cancer, 
and stroke and to provide the communi- 
cation of such findings to physicians 
throughout the country and the trans- 
mission of this learning to physicians as 
quickly as possible. As a result of the 
bill 55 regional medical programs have 
been initiated. They usually centered 
about a university. They provide infor- 
mation and assistance to communities in 
their neighborhood. Not only that, but 
physicians from the universities go out 
toneighboring communities and lecture 
to the physicians there. 

This year kidney disease was added to 
this program. For those of us who have 
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read about kidney disease, we know that 
8,000 people die each year because of the 
lack of a kidney machine which would 
clear certain poisons from their blood. 
We feel that more research should be 
done in the field of kidney disease. Ac- 
tually we feel that more of these kidney 
machines should be provided for medi- 
cal institutions throughout our country. 

The 8,000 people who die neediessly 
each year should not die, and we hope 
that in this program we will be able to 
prevent such deaths. 

By means of this program, physicians 
in small communities can connect their 
electrocardiograms to a telephone and 
get an immediate diagnosis of heart dis- 
ease or myocardial infarction, or what- 
ever it might be, from a specialist in a 
distant city. Not only that, in other seri- 
ous cases they also can receive such aid. 

Mr. Chairman, I say that this is a good 
program, it is a worthwhile program, 
and it should be funded and it should 
be supported. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. e 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to respond to the remarks of 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. CARTER). 

Mr. Chairman, we are indeed fortunate 
to have a medical doctor on our com- 
mittee. The gentleman from Kentucky, 
Dr. CARTER, deserves very great com- 
mendation for his work on our commit- 
tee, and for the medical information and 
advice that he gives us. He is not only a 
distinguished medical man, with a great 
deal of knowledge of all the different 
diseases that afflict our Nation but he is 
extremely sympathetic and helpful in 
the committee's efforts to pass legisla- 
tion to cure these diseases. 

Iam sure the committee is grateful to 
him, and will agree that he has done a 
great job. 

I would also wish to commend the 
members of the Subcommittee on Public 
Health and Welfare. They have done so 
much work and they have a great deal 
more to do, and so again I commend 
the gentleman from Kentucky, and all 
of the members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I wil now yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. JARMAN). 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 17570, the Heart Dis- 
ease, Cancer, Stroke, and Kidney Dis- 
ease Amendments of 1970, which was 
unanimously reported by both the 
Health Subcommittee and its parent 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H.R. 17570 would extend for 
3 years and amend the present legis- 
lative authorization for the regional 
medical programs, title IX of the PHS 
Act, which expires this June 30. 

Initially established in October 1965, 
with the enactment of Public Law 80- 
239, and extended for 2 years in Oc- 
tober 1968 by Public Law 90-574, re- 
gional medical programs seeks through 
grants to develop regional cooperative 
arrangements among medical centers, 
hospitals, practicing physicians, volun- 
tary and official health agencies, and 
other health interests and groups for 
the purpose of improving the quality of 
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care provided those suffering from, and 
threatened by, heart disease, cancer, and 
stroke. During the hearings on H.R. 
17570, the subcommittee was provided 
with evidence of substantial progress in 
implementing the concept and achiev- 
ing the goals of regional medical pro- 
grams. And in ways perhaps not fully 
envisaged originally. For we heard from 
an impressive array of publie witnesses 
testifying on behalf of the program that 
it also has begun to influence, through 
the broad range of continuing education 
and training, patient care demonstra- 
tion, planning, and other activities initi- 
ated by the 55 regional medical pro- 
grams, the current arrangements for 
health services more generally in a man- 
ner which will improve their quality, ac- 
cessibility, and efficiency. 

Of the 55 regional medical programs 
established for planning programs dur- 
ing the first 2 years of the program, 54 
are now operational. These 55 programs 
cover the entire country and all its peo- 
ple. The regions range in population 
from a few hundred thousand to as many 
as 20 million; they vary in area from 
several counties to several States; and 
the 55 reflect great differences, as well 
as similarities, in the nature and magni- 
tude of their health resources and needs. 
All, however, are characterized by a de- 
gree of local autonomy and decision- 
making that is rather unique among 
Federal grant programs. Thus, each pro- 
gram has been able to integrate itself 
into the various social and political as 
well as health forces and traditions 
within its own region. 

The fact that these programs are now 
viable elements of each region's health 
community is in itself a major accom- 
plishment. What made this possible was 
the flexibility of the original law, the 
concept of regionalization it represented, 
the wisdom and restraint with which it 
has been administered at the national 
level, and, in the final analysis, the skill 
and motivation and good judgment of 
those who chose to implement it locally 
in the 55 regions. 

To achieve this, virtually all elements 
of the health care system—medical 
schools, hospitals, academic and practic- 
ing physicians, dentists, members of all 
of the allied health professions, volun- 
tary and public health organizations and 
agencies, and national, regional, State, 
and local government agencies—which 
historically were reticent to join together 
in such cooperative arrangements, had to 
be reached and convinced of both the 
unique concept of regional medical pro- 
grams and the need for the implementa- 
tion of that concept. The extent to which 
this joining together under regional 
medical programs has been accomplished 
can be illustrated by the numbers of 
individuals and institutions involved. 
Over and above the working staffs of the 
55 programs, which now number some 
2,500, collectively nearly 3,000 individuals 
are serving on their regional advisory 
groups. In addition, over 10,000 hospital 
administrators and trustees, practicing 
physicians, medical center and medical 
school officials and faculty, and repre- 
sentatives of public and private agencies 
serve the regional advisory group as 
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members of regional planning commit- 
tees and regional task forces and 330 
local action groups. These individuals 
represent a total of some 6,300 health 
and health-related institutions, includ- 
ing all of the Nation’s medical schools, 
hospitals, every State medical society, 
State and city health departments, vol- 
untary health associations, other private 
and public agencies, and consumer 
groups. 

We now can see that, generally, the 
following objectives of the regional med- 
ical programs are being realized in that 
they are— 

Developing a base for effective regional 
planning and decisionmaking through 
broad representation and participation 
of health institutions and professions; 

Through the professional and in- 
Stitutional linkages of regionalization, 
achieving the ever-increasing effective 
use of modern methods and techniques 
for diagnosis and treatment of heart 
disease, cancer, stroke, and related dis- 
eases; 

Through training of new types of per- 
sonnel, the continuing education of per- 
sonnel already in the health field, and 
demonstrations of patient care, improv- 
ing the distribution and gaining better 
utilization of the available resources of 
health manpower; 

Increasing and improving facilities 
and resources for conducting demonstra- 
tions of patient care and diagnostic tech- 
niques, while simultaneously promoting 
the regionalization of those health re- 
sources and services; 

Developing and testing new methods 
and approaches for improving existing 
medical care delivery systems, including 
coordinated approaches with other Fed- 
eral planning efforts such as comprehen- 
sive health planning agencies; and 

Becoming the focus for all provider- 
oriented health planning, the organiza- 
tion for resolving differences of needs 
among institutions, the resources for de- 
veloping and testing new ideas, and the 
change element through which these 
actions can be implemented. 

It is against the background of this 
legislative history and program accom- 
plishments to date that H.R. 17570 has 
been drawn up. This bill, in addition to 
extending regional medical programs 
through June 30, 1973, and authorizing 
appropriations of $125, $150, and $200 
millions respectively in each of the next 
3 years, would include the following 
changes in the enabling legislation: 

Make explicit that prevention and re- 
habilitation, as well as diagnosis and 
treatment, are clearly within the scope 
of the program. It also emphasizes that 
regional medical programs must be con- 
cerned with strengthening and improv- 
ing primary care and the relationship 
between specialized and primary care; 
and improving health services for per- 
sons residing in areas with limited 
health services. 

Promotes increased cooperation and 
coordination with CHP by providing for 
representation of official health and 
Planning agencies on the regional ad- 
visory groups and, at the same time, 
RMP representation at the State and 
areawide comprehensive health plan- 
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ning councils. It also provides that be- 
fore a regional advisory group may rec- 
ommend approval of an operational 
grant, the opportunity must be provided 
for consideration of the application by 
the appropriate areawide comprehensive 
health planning agency so as to insure 
greater coordination of health planning 
and programing efforts at the local 
level and adherence to community es- 
tablished priorities. These changes are 
designed to encourage and accelerate the 
development of a close working relation- 
ship between these programs along the 
lines that already have emerged in some 
regions and localities. 

Providing explicit contract, as well as 
grant authority, to regional medical pro- 
grams. This is especially important in 
relation to the expanded multiprogram 
services that would be permitted under 
H.R. 17570. For not only would the au- 
thorization for those interregional sup- 
port activities of use to two or more re- 
gional medical programs be continued, 
but it would allow, for example, the con- 
duct of cooperative clinical field trials 
and demonstrations relating to the de- 
velopment of improved methods for con- 
trol of heart disease, cancer, stroke, kid- 
ney disease, and other related diseases, 
activities for which contracts sometimes 
are a far more suitable mechanism than 
grants. 

In short, these and the other changes 
contained in H.R. 17570, would 
strengthen and expand the regional 
medical programs in those areas where 
this seems to be clearly indicated; and 
at the same time retain the major fea- 
tures of the present legislation. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would in 
conclusion urge my colleagues in the 
House to support the Heart Disease, 
Cancer, Stroke, and Kidney Disease 
Amendments of 1970, and after due con- 
sideration join with me and my fellow 
members of the Interstate and Foreign 
Committee, and its Health Subcommit- 
tee, in insuring its speedy passage. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Florida, a member of 
the committee (Mr. ROGERS). 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 17570, a 
bill to extend and improve the existing 
program relating to the education, re- 
search, training, and demonstrations in 
the field of heart disease, cancer, stroke, 
and other major ailments, The purpose 
is to bring the latest knowledge and tech- 
niques to the American people as quickly 
as possible. 

In 1965 we in the Congress passed the 
Heart, Cancer, and Stroke Amendments 
to the Public Health Service Act, thereby 
bringing into existence the regional medi- 
cal programs. The aim of the original 
legislation was to bring to every section 
of the country the latest medical knowl- 
edge and expertise in the diagnosis and 
treatment of heart disease, cancer, 
stroke, and related afflictions. 

During the course of the hearings on 
the bill mow before us I became con- 
vinced that the original act was, in 
retrospect, one of the most important 
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and most successful pieces of health leg- 
islation produced by the 89th Congress. 
The regional medical programs estab- 
lished by that legislation have moved 
from the planning stages to the opera- 
tional phases. 

H.R. 17570 would extend the authori- 
zations of the program for 3 years at a 
level of $125 million for fiscal 1971, $150 
million for fiscal 1972, and $200 million 
for fiscal 1973 for a total of $475 mil- 
lion. Of these sums $15 million will be 
available for activities in the field of kid- 
ney disease for fiscal 1971. It was the 
committee’s belief that kidney disease 
should be specifically included within 
the regional medical program because of 
its close medical relation to heart and 
stroke ailments. Inclusion of kidney 
disease within the program will promote 
the testing and evaluation of methods for 
its prevention and control at the com- 
munity level and the organization of kid- 
ney disease programs on an interregional 
basis across the Nation. 

The regional medical program will be 
broadened by this legislation to promote 
improvements in essential communica- 
tion and transportation mechanisms of 
data exchange and manpower allocation. 
The kidney transplant program will be 
readily adaptable to a data exchange ap- 
proach, which will enable more individ- 
uals suffering from kidney disease to re- 
ceive immediate transplants and on-the- 
spot medical expertise. 

The regional medical program, as 
amended by H.R. 17570, will emphasize 
the need for increasing the quantity and 
quality of medical manpower and facili- 
ties. Of utmost importance is the reallo- 
cation of medical manpower and facili- 
ties to critical urban and rural areas 
where services are limited or nonexist- 
ent. Emphasis on prevention and rehabil- 
itation is called for in this legislation, 
and I urge administrators of this pro- 
gram to see that such emphasis is 
given. 

Under this legislation there will be a 
more coordinated effort between regional 
medical programs and comprehensive 
health planning agencies. To further 
promote the cooperation now existing be- 
tween these programs H.R. 17570 requires 
representation on the regional advisory 
groups of official health and health plan- 
ning agencies, and also provides that be- 
fore a regional advisory group may rec- 
ommend approval of an operational 
grant the opportunity must be provided 
for consideration of the application by 
the appropriate areawide comprehensive 
health planning agency. 

The national advisory council on re- 
gional medical programs’ membership 
will be increased from 16 to 20 mem- 
bers in order to give representation to in- 
dividuals in the field of kidney disease 
and to accommodate representatives of 
the field of preventative medicine. 

Mr. Chairman, I would again like to 
emphasize to my colleagues that the 
regional medical program is a valuable 
asset to our legislative package with 
which we are fighting to bring quality 
health care to the people of our Na- 
tion. Therefore, I urge that passage of 
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this legislation receive our immediate at- 
tention, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Florida has consumed 2 minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr, ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. STrAGGERS) for yield- 
ing and I commend him, and his col- 
leagues on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, for their diligent 
work in behalf of the American people. 

I am proud to rise in support of the 
Heart Disease, Cancer, Stroke, and Kid- 
ney Disease Amendments of 1970, H.R. 
17570. This legislation will strengthen 
and expand regional medical programs 
which provide specialized services for the 
diseases to the physicians and hospitals 
which deal with patients directly. At the 
same time, these amendments include, 
for the first time, kidney disease in the 
regional medical programs. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a most unfortunate 
situation when we have people dying in 
America solely because they cannot gain 
the use of a kidney machine. One of the 
major problems is the lack of trained 
personnel, available facilities, research, 
and equipment for the diagnosis, evalua- 
tion, treatment, and prevention of kidney 
disease. No parallel situation exists where 
techniques have been developed for the 
diagnosis and prevention of diseases 
which would save lives; and yet, at the 
same time, 8 million people contract kid- 
ney disease, of which 60,000 progress to 
a terminal disease condition and die each 
year if life-sustaining treatment is not 
available. Diseases of the urinary tract 
rank fourth among causes of death from 
chronic disease. 

We desperately need basic research 
into the nature of disease of the kidney, 
and the problems of kidney transplanta- 
tion, and in developing mass testing pro- 
cedures for the early detection of kidney 
disease. 

Mr. Chairman, I must say that Ihavea 
parochial interest in this act, Iam proud 
of the fact that I was instrumental in the 
formation of the Harbor chapter of the 
Kidney Foundation of Southern Cali- 
fornia. I am honored to be a member of 
the Harbor chapter's board of directors 
and, in addition, I am an honorary lay 
director of the Kidney Foundation of 
Southern California. 

I feel that through the public support 
illustrated by the success of these volun- 
teer organizations and through the ef- 
forts of the Federal Government, we will 
make great strides toward meeting the 
urgent need for the implementation of & 
comprehensive program to combat kid- 
ney disease. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. PEPPER). 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the able chairman of the committee for 
his kindness in yielding to me. 
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Mr. Chairman, this measure means life 
to a lot of people who otherwise would 
pass away. 

As one of the authors of the bill in tbe 
other body in 1937 setting up the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, and later in the 
1940's, as one of the authors of the bill 
setting up the National Heart Institute, 
I have been very much gratified in the 
intervening years to see how Congress 
with the encouragement and support of 
the country has provided increased funds 
to carry out the great research programs 
in heart and cancer. 

About one out of three of all our peo- 
ple who die, die from heart or circula- 
tory diseases. About one out of seven of 
our citizens who die, die from some form 
of cancer. 

I have been pleased that this commit- 
tee has added kidney disease as a sub- 
ject also of the beneficial provisions of 
this program, because the fourth highest 
cause of death from chronic disease is at- 
tributable to kidney diseases of one sort 
or another. 

These programs of research have 
saved many, many lives of people of our 
country. They have been very worth- 
while and very meaningful programs be- 
ginning in 1965 when President John- 
son recommended the setting up of this 
regional program. to apply primarily the 
knowledge gained by these great research 
programs in the national institutes to 
the regional and the local levels so that 
the doctors and the hospitals actually 
treating people would have the benefit 
of the knowledge which has been de- 
veloped by these great research programs. 
The research programs have become im- 
mensely more meaningful to the people 
of the country. 

I am sure the Congress will continue 
increasing the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram so that more and more lives of 
our people may be saved. 

Especially, I want to commend the 
committee on putting $15 million in this 
program to provide, as I understand it, 
the machines which aid the functioning 
of the kidneys. These machines are so 
expensive and are so few in number that 
most of the people who have serious kid- 
ney ailments requiring the use of these 
machines are not able to get them. 

I have been in veterans' hospitals 
as well as in other hospitals and they 
tell me they only have one or at the 
most two of these machines while there 
is a great demand in the community for 
these machines, which demand is very 
much in excess of the number of ma- 
chines they have. 

While $15 million is not going to pro- 
vide all the machines which are neces- 
sary to many people who could live 
through their use, the increased number 
these funds will provide will prolong the 
lives of many of our people. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CARTER. I compliment the dis- 
tinguished gentleman on his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to say that no 
money is provided for these machines. 

This bill includes research on kidney 
diseases but it does not include the 
money, as I understand, for the ma- 
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chines. I regret that and I hope that at 
some future time, and perhaps this year, 
we can get an appropriation to provide 
such kidney machines as are necessary. 

Mr. PEPPER. I ardently share the 
gentleman's hope. But I was led to be- 
lieve that there was money in this bili to 
aid in providing of these necessary ma- 
chines. But if it is not provided for or 
authorized here, I do hope that funds 
may be provided later this year because 
it is a matter of life or death to many of 
the people of the country who do not 
have the money to pay the thousands of 
dollars that are required to have access 
to one of these machines. 

Mr. CARTER. May I suggest to the 
gentleman that working together, per- 
haps we can get the money for them so 
they can be treated too. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the gentleman 
and I hope so too. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, we often 
have to establish priorities in the Con- 
gress for the country. When we are deal- 
ing with a matter that affects the lives of 
the people of our country, I hope that we 
always will err if we err at all n the sido 
of adequacy and not of inadequacy in 
protecting and prolonging the lives of our 
people, because the thing that most mat- 
ters in this country is our people, This 
committee deserves the commendation of 
the Congress and the country for pro- 
viding the means by which more of our 
people will enjoy health and life than 
otherwise might be able to do so but for 
these programs. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
MICHEL) such time as he may consume. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I also 
want to rise in support of this author- 
izing legislation to extend the life and 
broaden the scope of the activities of the 
so-called regional medical program, 

As you will recall several weeks ago 
when the heaith and welfare appropri- 
ations bill was on the floor of this House, 
we had included in our bill $96,502,000. 

Our Subcommittee on Appropriations 
has been quite concerned that it took so 
long to get. this program underway, and 
we said so with some pretty spicy lan- 
guage in our report. Testimony before 
our subcommittee indicated that 53 of 
the prospective 55 programs were in op- 
eration. These programs are helping 
hospitals, other medical service pro- 
viders, and communities to identify and 
address specific and broad health prob- 
lems and needs; they are mobilizing hu- 
man and physical resources required to 
meet those problems and needs and are 
extending professional expertise and 
leadership to provide maximum assur- 
ance that improvements will be mean- 
ingful and lasting. 

It would seem that at long last the pro- 
gram is in the process of doing what 
Congress intended when the original leg- 
islation was passed. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
full support of H.R. 17570, the Heart 
Disease, Cancer, Stroke and Kidney Dis- 
ease Amendments of 1970. The author- 
ization for the regional medical programs 
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under which grants have been made for 
programs designed to improve the diag- 
nosis, care, and treatment of heart dis- 
ease, cancer, and stroke expired on June 
$0, 1970. It is highly important that these 
regional medical programs be extended. 
This is accomplished by the present bill, 
which would extend the regional medical 
programs for 3 years. These programs 
have been very successful in their coop- 
erative arrangements and voluntary link- 
ages, and have had a real impact. 

I am particularly pleased that H.R. 
17570 as reported by the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
Specifically extends these programs to 
include. kidney disease. I have long 
shared the growing concern over the na- 
tional status of this major chronic dis- 
ease, particularly tragic because of its 
tendency to strike in the middle, most 
productive years of life and among the 
young. Nearly 8 million persons in the 
United States are afflicted with kidney 
disease, of which about 60,000 progress 
to a terminal disease condition and death 
each year if life-sustaining treatment is 
not available. During the last decade or 
so tremendous strides have been made in 
the diagnosis and treatment of kidney 
diseases. I am particularly proud of the 
great accomplishments in the field of 
kidney transplants by. Dr. Thomas 
Starzl, a native of LeMars, Iowa, from 
the Sixth Congressional District which 
I have the honor of representing in this 
Congress. 

On December 4, 1969, it was my honor 
and privilege to cosponsor, with the dis- 
tinguished .Member from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Brester) and 21 other colleagues, 
the introduction of Н.В. 15108, the Na- 
tional Kidney Disease Act of 1969, which 
was referred to the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The committee has taken a little dif- 
ferent approach in the bill now before the 
House with regard to grants for regional 
medical programs designed to improve 
ihe diagnosis, cure, and treatment of 
kidney disease, but I am pleased to join 
in supporting the legislation, and would 
ask all my colleagues to lend their 
support. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 17570. This measure 
would extend regional medical programs 
for 3 years. Under the program, grants 
are made for local based programs in 
order to improve the diagnosis, care, and 
treatment of heart disease, cancer, and 
stroke. Moreover, the bill we are consid- 
ering today would expand coverage of the 
program to cover kidney disease. 

Inclusion of kidney disease in this pro- 
gram is deserved. Kidney disease is a ma- 
jor chronic disease, afflicting nearly 8 
million people in our country. About 
60,000 of its victims progress to a termi- 
nal condition. In fact, diseases of the 
urinary tract rank fourth among causes 
of death from chronic disease. 

Placing kidney disease within the re- 
gional medical program will permit a 
coordinated and systematic approach to 
the problem. I believe it provides a sound 
basis for mitigating the debilitating ill- 
ness caused by kidney failure and dys- 
function. 
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H.R. 17570 expressly provides for pre- 
vention and rehabilitation within the re- 
gional medical program, in addition to 
diagnosis and treatment. Although pre- 
vention and rehabilitation were included 
in the original provision of the program, 
it is important at this time to reiterate 
the intent of Congress to insure that ade- 
quate attention is given to primary pre- 
vention of chronic disease. 

Regional medical programs present a 
potential effective method of improv- 
ing health care, which has become an 
important national goal. In many areas, 
activities supported by a regional medi- 
cal program have benefited another Fed- 
eral program. 

In the State of New Jersey, the regional 
medical program has had full-time urban 
health coordinators assigned to the model 
cities’ offices in Newark and elsewhere. 
These coordinators work with citizens' 
panels, serving to identify health service 
priorities. This in turn leads to the de- 
velopment of useful proposals to include 
in model cities plans. 

Although our knowledge has increased 
substantially in the areas of heart dis- 
ease, cancer, and stroke, we have not 
made the breakthroughs necessary to 
successfully combat these diseases. The 
regional medical health program would 
extend and improve the existing pro- 
grams relating to health education, re- 
search, training, and demonstration in 
these areas. 

H.R. 17570 provides access to improved 
heaith care. I ürge its passage. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
an increasingly effective method for 


achieving order within a group of people 


is to ask: Who among you has not suf- 
fered the direct or indirect effects of 
heart disease, cancer, or stroke? This 
question will inevitably be answered with 
silence, for heart disease, cancer, and 
stroke are the leading killer diseases in 
America today. Progress in research and 
treatment is painfully slow, but hope- 
fully certain. Of course I support the con- 
tinuing efforts to combat these diseases. 
What knowledgeable, responsible legis- 
lator and citizen would not? 

Today, I am pleased to note the spe- 
cific—and significant—inclusion of kid- 
ney disease among the beneficiaries of 
the pending legislation. I say “signifi- 
cant" because this chronic disorder has 
grown over the years so that it now takes 
its place among the major medical 
scourges of the century. Approximately 
8 million Americans are afflicted with this 
crippler. Fatalities wrought by kidney 
disease are all the more tragic because 
the typical victim is an adult in his or 
her most productive period, and hence 
prone to be struck down at an age that 
will probably grieve the greatest number 
in the severest manner. Furthermore, al- 
though the disease is treatable to such a 
degree that victims could normally be 
expected to live full and productive lives, 
the cost of such treatment is expensive— 
so expensive that the average citizen 
cannot be expected to afford it. Artificial 
kidney machines are few and costly to 
build and operate. It is heart rending to 
watch a victim’s decline when treatment 
is physically so near, but financially out 
of reach. The increased funding to the 
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alleviating the tight treatment situation 
and aiding the search for a cure through 
medication, possibly, as well as through 
improvement with the transplant pro- 
cedure. 

I urge my colleagues to offer hope to 
the millions of Americans afflicted with 
kidney disease as well as heart disease, 
cancer, and.stroke by voting for this 
legislation. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 17570, the Heart 
Disease, Cancer, Stroke, and Kidney Dis- 
ease Amendments of 1970. I am pleased 
that the legislation which I sponsored, 
H.R. 13970, is now incorporated into this 
bill, making these regional medical fa- 
cilities available to people suffering from 
kidney disease. Inclusion of kidney dis- 
ease wil accelerate improvement in 
treatment of the disease, wil promote 
the testing and evaluation of methods 
for its prevention and control at the 
community level, and will support the 
organization of kidney disease programs 
on an interregional basis across the Na- 
tion, such regional programs are partic- 
ularly valuable in effectively and effi- 
ciently dealing with these problems in ur- 
ban areas such as the Washington Met- 
ropolitan area which comprises parts of 
two States and a third jurisdiction—the 
District of Columbia. 

Each of these diseases strikes down 
thousands of Americans every year. Only 
through legislation as this can we bring 
the forces together to end this needless 
waste of life. With this legislation we 
take a big step in implementing a com- 
prehensive program to combat kidney 
disease through the combined efforts of 
the Federal Government, State and local 
governments, medicine, universities, non- 
profit organizations, and individuals. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I believe this bill is a 
substantive step ahead in providing 
quality medical care for every American 
and I strongly support H.R. 17550. I 
consider it essential that we continually 
endeavor to expand our programs of ed- 
ucation, research and training related to 
heart disease, cancer, stroke, and kidney 
disease and that, particularly, we seek 
to fully involve the public and private 
resources of every community in these 
efforts as well as in basic biochemical 
research. 

This bill, I think, attests to the great 
success of the regional medical program 
concept which Congress approved in 
1965 as a means of coordinating the at- 
tack on these diseases. The bill expands 
and extends the program for another 3 
years, There are now 55 regional pro- 
grams involving physicians, hospitals, 
medical schools, research institutions, 
and other private and public health 
agencies in programs to maximize the 
care available to victims of the diseases, 
and to extend services to those who 
presently lack adequate health care, The 
bill focuses new attention on the need 
for early detection, prevention, and re- 
habilitation services. 

I &m grateful that the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee saw fit to 
add kidney disease under the regional 
medical programs. I joined last year in 
introducing a bill directed at achieving 
a larger capacity—which has been sorely 
lacking—to prevent and control kidney 
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disease. Some 8 million Americans suffer 
urinary tract attacks each year. Some 
56,000 of these progress to terminal 
uremia, and die. Many could have been 
saved by artificial kidney machine treat- 
ment or kidney transplants. 

The tristate regional medical program, 
which covers Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire, offers many 
examples of the kind of innovative ef- 
ids which this bill seeks to sustain and 

oster. 


For example, it operates a compre- 
hensive cardiovascular project at Bos- 
ton City Hospital as а model program for 
multi-university hospitals. The project 
is devising organization and training 
techniques for providing cardiovascular 
services, especially for the disadvan- 
taged. The Boston University Medical 
Center is developing a demonstration 
cancer project centered on new train- 
ing and treatment methods. In New 
Hampshire, the Dartmouth Medical 
School runs a coronary care training 
program for nurses. In Rhode Island, 
there is a special regional diet counsel- 
De or for nonhospitalized pa- 

ents. 


In Fall River, Mass., in my district, I 
am told that talks are in. progress. to 
coordinate local hospital services to com- 
bine essential services and to avoid over- 
lapping of these services for maximum 
efficiency. St. Luke’s Hospital, in New 
Bedford, a city adjacent to my district, 
has a stroke program for the tristate 
area to train community hospitals and 
home health care agencies in the re- 
habilitation of stroke patients. 


These basic efforts to coordinate local 
health-care services to offer broader lo- 
cal services are urgently needed. Essen- 
tially, all the programs seek to channel 
local resources to meet specific local 
needs and to provide previously nonex- 
istent services for the poor and disad- 
taged. 

In view of rising medical-care costs, 
personnel shortages, and the critical lack 
of services in many urban and rural 
areas, I suggest that the interaction be- 
tween local and regional medical-care 
agencies and institutions offers a sound 
approach to meeting a high priority 
need: to provide comprehensive medical 
care at the lowest possible cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the substi- 
tute committee amendment printed in 
the reported bil as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 17570 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Heart Disease, Cancer, Stroke, and Kidney 
Disease Amendments of 1970". 

Sec. 2. Section 900 of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended to read as follows: 

“PURPOSES 

“Бес. 900. The purposes of this title are— 

“(a) through grants and contracts, to en- 
courage and assist in the establishment of 
regional cooperative arrangements among 
medical schools, research institutions, and 
hospitals for research and training (including 
continuing education), for medical data ex- 
change, and for demonstrations of patient 
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care in the fields of heart disease, cancer, 
stroke, and kidney disease, and other related 
diseases; 

"(b) to afford to the medical profession 
and the medical institutions of the Nation, 
through such cooperative arrangements, the 
opportunity of making available to their pa- 
tients the latest advances in the prevention, 
diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilitation of 
these diseases; 

"(c) to promote and foster regional link- 
ages among health care institutions and pro- 
viders so as to strengthen and improve pri- 
mary care and the relationship between 
specialized and primary care; and 

“(d) by these means, to improve generally 
the quality and enhance the capacity of the 
health manpower and facilities available to 
the Nation and to improve health services 
for persons residing in areas with limited 
health services, and to accomplish these ends 
without interfering with the patterns, or the 
methods of financing, of patient care or pro- 
fessional practice, or with the administration 
of hospitals, and in cooperation with practic- 
ing physicians, medical center officials, hos- 
pital administrators, and representatives 
from appropriate voluntary health agencies.” 

Sec. 3. (a) (1) The first sentence of section 
901(a) of such Act is amended by striking 
out “and” immediately after “June 30, 1969,”, 
and by inserting immediately before “, for 
grants" the following: '', $125,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, $150,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and $200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973”. 

(2) Such first sentence is further amended 
by striking out the period after “title” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and for contracts 
to otherwise carry out the purposes of this 
title.” 

(3) The second sentence of such section 
901(a) is amended to read as follows: “Of 
the sums appropriated under this section for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, not more 
than $15,000,000 shall be available for activi- 
ties in the field of kidney disease.” 

(b) Section 901 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) At the request of any recipient of a 
grant under this title, the payments to such 
recipient may be reduced by the fair market 
value of any equipment, supplies, or services 
furnished to such recipient and by the 
amount of the pay, allowance, traveling ex- 
penses, and any other costs in connection 
with the detail of an officer or employee to 
the recipient when such furnishing or such 
detail, as the case may be, is for the con- 
venience of and at the request of such recip- 
ient and for the purpose of carrying out the 
regional medical program to which the grant 
under this title is made.” 

Sec. 4. Section 902(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “training, diagnosis, and 
treatment relating to heart disease, cancer, 
or stroke, and, at the option of the appli- 
cant, related disease or diseases” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “training, prevention, 
diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilitation re- 
lating to heart disease, cancer, stroke, or 
kidney disease, and, at the option of the 
applicant, other related diseases". 

SEC. 5. Section 903(b)(4) of such Act 1s 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “voluntary health 
agencies, and" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"voluntary or official healtn agencies, health 
planning agencies, and"; and 

(2) by striking out “need for the services 
provided under the program" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “need for and financing of the 
services provided under the program, and 
which advisory group shall be sufficient in 
number to insure adequate community 
orientation". 

SEC. 6. That part of the second sentence 
of section 904(b) of such Act preceding para- 
graph (1) is amended by striking out ''sec- 
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tion 903(b)(4) and" and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “section 903(b) (4), 
if opportunity has been provided, prior to 
such recommendation, for consideration of 
the application by each public or nonprofit 
private agency or organization which has 
developed a comprehensive regional, metro- 
politan area, or other local area plan referred 
to in section 314(b) covering any area in 
which the regional medical program for 
which the application із made will be located, 
and if the application”. 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 905(a) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

"SEC. 905, (a) The Secretary may appoint, 
without regard to the civil service laws, a 
National Advisory Council on Regional Medi- 
cal Programs. The Council shall consist of 
the Assistant Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for Health and Scientific 
Affairs, who shall be the Chairman, and 
twenty members, not otherwise in the reg- 
ular full-time employ of the United States, 
who are leaders in the fields of the funda- 
mental sciences, the medical sciences, health 
care administration, or public affairs. At 
least two of the appointed members shall 
be practicing physicians, one shall be out- 
standing in the study or care of heart disease, 
one shall be outstanding in the study or care 
of cancer, one shall be outstanding in the 
study or care of stroke, one shall be outstand- 
ing in the study or care of kidney disease, 
two shall be outstanding in the field of pre- 
vention of heart disease, cancer, stroke, or 
kidney disease, and four shall be members 
of the public.” 

(b) Of the persons first appointed under 
section 905(a) of the Public Health Service 
Act to serve as the four additional members 
of the National Advisory Council on Regional 
Medical Programs authorized by the amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) one shall serve for a term of one year, 

(2) one shall serve for a term of two years, 

(3) one shall serve for à term of three 
years, and 

(4) one shall serve for a term of four years, 


as designated by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare at the time of ap- 
pointment, 

(c) Members of the National Advisory 
Council on Regional Medical Programs (other 
than the Surgeon General) in office on the 
date of enactment of this Act shall con- 
tinue in office in accordance with the term 
of office for which they were last appointed 
to the Council. 

Sec. 8. Section 907 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “or stroke," and inserting 
in Heu thereof "stroke, or kidney disease,". 

Sec. 9. Section 909(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “or contract" after 
"grant" each place it appears therein. 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 910 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 


"MULTIPROGRAM SERVICES 


"SEC. 910. (a) To facilitate interregional 
cooperation, and develop improved national 
capability for delivery of health services, the 
Secretary is authorized to utilize funds ap- 
propriated under this title to make grants 
to public or nonprofit private agencies or in- 
stitutions or combinations thereof and to 
contract for— 

"(1) programs, services, and activities of 
substantial use to two or more regional med- 
ical programs; 

“(2) development, trial, or demonstration 
of methods for control of heart disease, can- 
cer, stroke, kidney disease, or other related 
disease; 

"(3) the collection and study of epidemio- 
logic data related to any of the diseases re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2); 

"(4) development of training specifically 
related to the prevention, diagnosis, or treat- 
ment of any of the diseases referred to in 
paragraph (2), or to the rehabilitation of 
persons suffering from any of such diseases; 
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and for continuing programs of such train- 
ing where shortage of trained personnel 
would otherwise limit application of knowl- 
edge and skills important to the control of 
any such diseases; and 

“(5) the conduct of cooperative clinical 
field trials. 

"(b) The Secretary is authorized to assist 
in meeting the costs of special projects for 
improving and developing new means for 
the delivery of health services concerned with 
the diseases with which this title 1s con- 
cerned. 

"(c) The Secretary is authorized to sup- 
port research, studies, investigations, train- 
ing, and demonstrations designed to maxi- 
mize the utilization of manpower in the de- 
livery of health services." 

SEC. 11. (a) The heading to title LX of such 
Act is amended by striking out "STROKE, 
AND RELATED DISEASES" and inserting in 
lieu thereof "STROKE, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
AND OTHER RELATED DISEASES", 

“(b) Sections 902(a), 903(a), 903(b), 904 
(a), 904(b), 905(b), 905(d), 906, 907, and 
909(a) of such Act (as amended by the pre- 
ceding provisions of this Act) are each fur- 
ther amended by striking out "Surgeon Gen- 
eral", each place it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. PIKE, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee having had 
under consideration the bill H.R. 17570, 
to amend title IX of the Public Health 
Service Act so as to extend and improve 
the existing program relating to educa- 
tion, research, training, and demonstra- 
tions in the fields of heart disease, can- 
cer, stroke, and other major diseases and 
conditions, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 1180, he re- 
ported the bil back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 
'The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bil was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
"ayes" appeared to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

I ask unanimous consent in view of 
the fact that there are Members attend- 
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ing the funeral of our deceased colleague, 
Mr. G. Robert Watkins, that the vote be 
taken on this measure at a time not 
earlier than 4 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The vote 
wil be put over until not sooner than 
4 o'clock. 


WATER CARRIER MIXING RULE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8298) to amend section 
303(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to modernize certain restrictions upon 
the application and scope of the exemp- 
tion provided therein. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8298, with Mr. 
Gray in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
STAGGERS) will be recognized for 1 hour, 
and the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SPRINGER) will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. $8298 would 
amend section 303(b) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to modernize restrictions 
upon the application and scope of the 
1940 exemption provided in that section 
for the transportation by water of bulk 
commodities. 

This modernization is necessary be- 
cause of two things: 

First, there has been a great growth in 
the size of the barges, the towboats,, and 
the tows on our rivers since the act was 
passed in 1940; and 

Second, the courts have now upheld 
an Interstate Commerce Commerce 
Commission ruling that would make it 
impossible for barge operators any longer 
to operate these efficient tows. This ruling 
will go into effect October 1, 1970. 

The amendments proposed by the bill 
do three things: 

First, the operators will be permitted 
to mix in the same tows, barges, con- 
taining regulated nonbulk commodities 
with barges of nonregulated bulk com- 
modities without losing the exemptions 
from regulation; 

Second, all operators of barges carry- 
ing nonregulated bulk commodities will 
be required to publish and file with the 
Commission their rates, but the rates 
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themselves will not be regulated by the 
Commission, and 

Third, these changes will be in effect 
for a 2-year period, before the end of 
which the Commission will have to re- 
port on their effect to the Congress. 

The bill does not propose any change 
in self-propelled vessels, like the Great 
Lakes carriers. It was not intended, 
either, to make a change in any coast- 
wise water transportation in oceangoing 
vessels, and at the appropriate time, I 
will offer a committee amendment in this 
regard. 

The bill is the result of many years of 
consideration by the committee of the 
subject of these mixed tows on the 
river, and of the Commission rulings on 
them. We had it in 1962, 1964, 1967, and 
again this year. The result very frankly 
is à compromise, which obviously means 
that everyone is not fully satisfied with 
the result. Further consideration has 
been urged upon us, primarily in con- 
nection with some full-scale revision of 
an overall transportation policy—but 
this proposed revision is not yet at hand. 
The committee believes that it is only 
proper and equitable to dispose of this 
issue so that the operators will know 
definitely what is before them and so 
that the shippers may continue to have 
the benefits of this efficient type of trans- 
portation service. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The barge mixing rule has been posing 
problems for the industry and for Con- 
gress for many years. The issues do not 
lend themselves readily to lucid explana- 
tion. The reason for this lies to a great 
extent in the nature of the barge business 
and to some extent with the interrela- 
tionships between the various modes of 
transportation. 

The barge line industry is made up of 
several basically different kinds of car- 
riers. Some are certificated by and regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Some are entirely exempt from 
ICC regulation by reason of section 303 
(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Some barges operate under contract with 
shippers over long periods of time, and 
some of the large shippers operate their 
own fleets. 

Shippers of bulk commodities have 
found it convenient over the years to 
have available barge companies exempt 
from regulation with which they could 
make contracts for the movement of cer- 
tain bulk products on short notice at any 
charge which could be agreed upon. 

Under section 303(b) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act the so-called exempt 
barges can carry any three bulk products 
so defined by the customs of the trade in 
1939 in one tow. The law says that these 
products must be in one vessel but specif- 
ically defines a vessel as a combination 
of barges if being pushed as a unit. Over 
the years it became customary for ex- 
empt carriers to make agreements from 
time to time with certificated barge lines 
to push those toward their final destina- 
tion to be picked up again by the exempt 
carrier and taken to final destination. 
The Interstate Conimerce Commission 
ruled that this was illegal on the ground 
that placing exempt products with regu- 
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lated products made everything in that 
tow subject to regulation. The barge lines 
fought this ruling through the courts and 
eventually it was decided that the inter- 
pretation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was correct and that such 
mixing of exempt with fully regulated 
commodities should not be done. Ob- 
viously the regulated barge lines wished 
to continue this practice and the exempt 
barge lines, having found it at least con- 
venient if not vital, also preferred to have 
the court ruling overturned. This is 
the basic issue in the mixing rule 
controversy. 

For many years exempt bargelines 
have been hoping to have the restrictions 
as to the number of bulk commodities 
which could be carried and the definition 
of a vessel as now defined in the law 
changed so that any number of bulk 
commodities might be carried and a 
single barge could be considered as a ves- 
sel. This would greatly enhance the usa- 
bility of exempt bargelines. 

As could probably be expected there 
has been a great lack of agreement 
among the various elements of the barge 
industry on this point and nearly any 
legislative suggestion by one such ele- 
ment has automatically brought forth 
total disagreement by the rest of the in- 
dustry. Consequently, legislation of any 
kind concerning barges has been vir- 
tually impossible. 

The court decision on the mixing rule 
and the indication of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that it would en- 
force its original interpretation pre- 
sented the first opportunity for agree- 
ment within the industry. Regulated 
barge carriers were willing apparently to 
back a revision of section 303(b) if the 
other water carriers would back legisla- 
tion which would undo the court deci- 
sion, and thus the matter was presented 
to Congress. 

If the proposal had been merely to 
undo the results of the court case and 
allow practices which had, in fact, been 
carried on for 8 to 10 years, it is very 
possible that it could have been accom- 
plished. By overhauling section 303(b), 
however, the legislation would change all 
of the rules of the game in the water 
carrier industry and also to a great ex- 
tent its relationships with other modes. 
Despite the fact that the various ele- 
ments of the barge industry were united 
for the first time, the proposal engen- 
dered antagonism in other parts of the 
transportation industry, and this caused 
it to blow up. The railroad industry, 
which had been trying for many years to 
make some progress toward deregulation 
of water rates, made such action the 
price of its concurrence. Since such 
changes were not apt to happen, the 
whole matter stood on dead center for a 
considerable time. 

Eventually some tenuous compromises 
were worked out, and the result was the 
bill which came from the committee. This 
would allow mixing to take place, would 
not change the definitions in 303(b) and 
would require all carriers, whether ex- 
empt or regulated to publish rates on 
bulk products. This does not mean th?’ 
they would be fully regulated by.” 
Commission but such rates must be » 
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with the ICC and maintained for at least 
30 days. The shippers who use exempt 
water carriers contend that this provi- 
sion for publication will ruin the useful- 
ness of the exempt carriers for their pur- 
poses. 

The bill recognizes that there are some 
imponderables and therefore put a 2- 
year limitation on this requirement to 
see what actually developed. 

There have been many suggestions for 
alternative solutions ranging as far as 
complete regulation for all water car- 
riers. There wil undoubtedly be amend- 
ments proposed on the floor, but I will 
be surprised if the effect of any of these 
will be fully understood. If this legisla- 
tion were not before us and the mixing 
rule were to be enforced, it is possible 
that the industry could get along. There 
certainly is testimony and opinion on 
both sides of that question. I do not pro- 
fess to know the very best answer to 
this problem or whether in fact there is 
an answer. 

The proposal before the House this 
afternoon is highly controversial and not 
a matter which has come from our com- 
mittee with general agreement. My only 
purpose here is to inform the members of 
the history of the situation for whatever 
guidance it may afford. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN). 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is perhaps one of the most important 
pieces of legislation as far as the inland 
waterways are concerned and the trans- 
portation of 15 percent of the intercity 
traffic in the United States. 

I was not on the subcommittee which 
dealt with this measure, but after it 
came to the full committee I was con- 
tacted by some of the people back home 
who move our grain to market pointing 
out the hazards of this bill. 

May I say that in the Midwest today 
we are unable to get last year's grain to 
market because of the shortage of box- 
cars. We are hopeful of moving our last 
year's crop in order to accommodate this 
year's crop. The trucks are going day and 
night to deliver the grain to the barges 
hoping to move it out to population cen- 
ters before the new crop comes in. Three 
million tons are moving out of our State 
from Savage, Minn. They are destined 
from Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
North Dakota grain markets to be loaded 
on the barges and on to population cen- 
ters. That is 3 million tons and 2.5 mil- 
lion of those tons are grain. 

I want to tell you that in the Midwest 
we do not want to have our transporta- 
tion damaged by legislation that is stim- 
ulated by the desire of some to stifle 
opposition and competition in a manner 
that I think is unfair. 

I want to point out first that this is a 
field that I have not been in, but believe 
me, I have studied it since it came up in 
our committee. 

We have two kinds of carriers on the 
water, the exempt carrier, which is lim- 
ited to three bulk commodities—I say 
limited; they are not certificated, they 
have no protection of right of entry, they 
have no protection under Reed-Bulwin- 
kle if their rate structure must be ad- 
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justed. And competition is wide open— 
everybody hauling on the river, bringing 
our grain to market. 

We then have the regulated carriers 
who can haul anything they want to. 
They have right of entry protection by a 
certificate of convenience and necessity. 
They have a monopoly in their business, 
really, because no one can freely enter 
this field without going before the ICC 
for a permit. So they do have a com- 
petitive situation similar to the railroads. 

Now, originally a plan was worked out 
between the water carriers where a bill 
was proposed that came before our com- 
mittee. It had wide support. And if you 
look at the list of witnesses that ap- 
peared before the committee, every one 
of the witnesses spoke to the mixing rule 
need, and you find no testimony in the 
hearings that supports the bill that is be- 
fore us today as recommended by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

I want to say that I believe there has 
been a good deal of misunderstanding. I 
do believe that there are many who really 
do not understand the implications of 
this. 

You know, as I think of it, out on the 
farm you go out in the pasture and there 
the little old meadowlark has a nest, and 
along comes a cowbird, and lays eggs in 
the meadowlark’s nest, and then the 
mother meadowlark, when these eggs 
hatch, to her surprise has some cow- 
birds. 

Now, this bill started out to do one 
thing, but it turned out that it is giving 
us cowbirds instead of meadowlarks. I 
just want to call that to your attention, 
and I sought carefully to try to meet 
what has been seemingly the recom- 
mendations of the witnesses who ap- 
peared before our committee, at the 
same time to try to work it out in such 
а manner that the unregulated carriers 
can continue to serve the farm people of 
our great country. 

Now, then, all of the witnesses that 
appeared indicated that they were con- 
cerned about the mixing rule. I am con- 
cerned about it. I think it is good eco- 
nomics, but I would like to again call 
your attention to the fact that the bill 
that is before us puts the unregulated 
carriers under regulation. They cannot 
change their rate without a 30-day no- 
tice. They can haul only three commodi- 
ties. And if the regulated carriers are 
going to make that kind of a deal with 
the railroads to get their goal, they have 
violated their own agreement with the 
other part of the water carriers trans- 
portation system of our country. 

What they did, they made the agree- 
ment so that “If you will support us in 
mixing our tow, we will go along with 
levying this burden on the unregulated 
carriers.” At the same time, the unregu- 
lated carriers got nothing as far as the 
original plan was concerned, or the orig- 
inal bill was concerned. 

If the unregulated carriers are to come 
under regulation, then why should they 
not haul anything they want? Why 
should they not haul what the regulated 
carriers do, if you are going to regulate 
them? They have no protection of right 
of entry, and they have no Reed-Bul- 
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winkle protection which the railroads 
have as far as antitrust is concerned. 

So this bill gives no relief of any kind 
to unregulated carriers but gives the 
regulated carriers everything they want. 

My bill will permit the regulated car- 
rier to mix his tow. My bill will require 
that he post a minimum rate only. The 
bill that is before us is a regulated rate. 
But the regulated carriers would only 
have a minimum rate, which can be a 
floor or which can be negotiated above 
it. Really, it is no rate at all. But it 
does provide a floor. It then would ex- 
empt the unregulated carriers and keep 
them in the same position that they are 
in 


I want to say that we have about 1,700 
carriers in the United States. Eight per- 
cent have certificates. Sixty-eight per- 
cent are unregulated carriers, Twenty- 
four percent are those who have their 
own carrier and haul their own com- 
modity and are not for hire. 

But, my friends, I hope there will be 
no other amendment other than my own 
amendment. I want to say I was on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce when the railroads appeared 
there in support of the regulation of the 
railroads. I supported the consideration 
of that kind of proposition. 

I have here statements by Mr. Loomis, 
where he says he thinks there should be 
less regulation rather than more regula- 
tion. This is a testimony of the railroads. 
All through the statements, you will find 
Mr. Loomis, Mr. Brosnan of the Southern 
Railway System, and Mr. Heineman of 
the board of Chicago Northwestern Rail- 
road all supporting the theory that we 
need to move in the direction of deregu- 
lation rather than more regulation. 

So in my bill I am not disturbing and 
I am not touching the deal that the reg- 
ulated carriers made with railroads. 
They made the deal—I did not. 

I made the statement that I will not 
disturb the deal that the regulated car- 
riers made because they say in their own 
statement that this is no problem. The 
letter you have in your office and the 
letter I have in my office from Mr. Creedy 
said it is no problem to publish a rate. 
So I did not touch the regulated carriers 
in any way. 

But my bill will permit the mixing of 
the two, which is an economic contri- 
bution. My bill will exempt the unregu- 
lated carriers and let them continue as 
they have in the past to serve rural Amer- 
ica in a manner that I think is very 
important. 

I do not hold that this substitute bill 
I have put together has all the answers, 
but I can assure you that we will be going 
to conference and there will be things 
that can be worked out. 

But I want to say that I am completely 
convinced that the bill I have offered has 
greater merit than the one that has been 
reported out of the committee and the 
one that the Committee on Rules has 
reported. 

I would like to point out that I ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules, 
after I studied the situation, having in 
mind the farmers of my area and the 
farmers of your area, and I took a posi- 
tion in opposition to the bill in the Com- 
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mittee on Rules and the Committee on 
Rules supported my position. 

The bill lay dormant for a considerable 
length of time. It came up a second time. 
I appeared the second time, and the bill 
was laid over. Finally, the bill came out. 

I think we all agree that something 
needs to be done. I have done my best 
to try to find some kind of answer. I am 
sure that there are areas where there 
can be disagreement, but I can also as- 
sure you that the major part of what we 
wanted in the original bill still remains 
in my bill to a much greater degree than 
the bill that came out of the committee, 
which is on the floor today as reported 
by our subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT). 

Mr, ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a bill around which a great deal of 
confusion has been built. One might say 
that this is similar to Mark Twain’s 
story of “The Tempest in the Erie 
Canal,” a very dramatic poem. But the 
situation is not nearly so complex as it 
has been made out. Most of the difficulty 
concerning the bill is not related to the 
economics and the law of the bill but, 
rather, to the history of the bill. I wish 
to leave the history aside and point out 
what the situation is in the industry and 
what the bill does. I think if you under- 
stand that, you will all agree that the 
bill should be passed as it came out of 
the committee. 

The situation which occurred after 
1940 was exactly the situation that is 
sought to be protected in large part by 
the bill today. I think in order to under- 
stand what this bill does, you need to 
understand the situation as it exists in 
fact; let me give an example. 

Let us suppose that a barge tow com- 
mences on the Ohio River drawing barges 
from Pittsburgh with steel, which is a 
regulated commodity, and with bulk 
coal, which is not a regulated commod- 
ity, and starts down the Ohio River. 
Presently such a barge tow will carry 
with it some 35 barges by the time it gets 
well on the way. It may pick up barges 
at Cairo containing grain, perhaps. It 
may pick up other barges along the line 
which may contain & bulk commodity 
like salt. 

The importance of permitting the 
mixing of the coal and the grain at 
Cairo and perhaps salt somewhere down 
the line with the regulated commodities 
is that today it is not economically fea- 
sible to move relatively small groups of 
barges which have been collected, all of 
one commodity. It is far more economical 
and, in the long run, far better for the 
shippers and far better for the pricing 
structure and, indeed, for the farmers 
who have experienced a shortage of rail- 
road cars to carry their grain, if large 
barge tows can move. This is perfectly 
obvious as an economic proposition. If 
the large power unit that pushes the 
barges can push, say, 39 barges at about 
the same price it would, say, push 20, 
the total price of haulage is reduced. So 
it is quite necessary that both the bulk 
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cargo and the regulated cargoes move in 
the same barge tow, and that there not 
be any artificial means by which they 
must be separated. 

When the long tow gets down to, say, 
Baton Rouge, a part of these steel barges 
wil go on, say, to New Orleans. Let us 
say that the coal barge goes on from 
Baton Rouge toward the Houston ship 
channel, through the  Intercoastal 
Canal; and, let us say, the grain goes in 
that direction. The big tow divides up 
at Baton Rouge, and frequently the un- 
regulated carriers carry the bulk from 
that point. 

Ultimately, when the grain and the 
coal reach the port of Houston, it will 
have been unregulated in its whole route 
under the practice that existed before 
the case which upset this practice, which 
was the American Barge Line case, and 
which culminated in Gulf Canal Lines in 
the district court in Houston. 

What was decided in these cases was 
that the addition of the bulk barges to 
the large regulated tow tainted, in effect, 
the entire haulage, so that the coal and 
the wheat moving down with the large 
tow had to be subject not only to posting 
of rates but to full regulation. Of course, 
this creates an artificial economic pres- 
sure, requiring a division of those tows 
into bulk cargo tows on the one hand, 
and into the regulated tows that are car- 
ried by the regulated carriers on the 
other. 

This, if enforced, would create a tre- 
mendous, artificial inefficiency in the 
business. All in the world that was at- 
tempted by the bill that was introduced 
by the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
KUYKENDALL) on the other side of the 
aisle, and by myself on this side of the 
aisle, the original bill, was to permit a 
continuation of the practice which 
existed from about 1940 up to the Amer- 
ican Canal case and subsequently by 
more or less tacit recognition of the 
economic exigencies of the case by the 
ICC. We are just trying to continue 
this status quo. 

But in the process of hearings on the 
bills that were drafted by myself and 
the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
KUYKENDALL), the ICC noted that great- 
er advantages than those provided by 
the bulk exemption as it had operated 
in practice could be gained from the bills 
as they were drawn. More than three 
bulk commodities could be hauled in the 
tow. Therefore, the ICC recommended 
certain language which limited the bills 
to simply permit the continuation of the 
practice in the industry as it existed 
before these cases and the continuation 
of the practice that exists today. 

In the course of the development of 
the bills in the subcommittee and in the 
main committee, it was argued by some 
of the carriers and it was sustained by, 
I think, rather persuasive arguments 
that no one could complain if all of 
the barging companies, both the regu- 
lated and the unregulated, were required 
to post rates. Remember, the require- 
ment of posting rates permits a change 
of that rate in a period of as little as 30 
days. 

It seems to me that requirement was 
reasonable. It seems to me the bill that 
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came out of the committee has an ab- 
solute minimum effect on the status quo 
in the industry necessary to accomplish 
the objective maintaining efficient haul- 
age and not upsetting equities between 
competing modes of transportation. 

I want to expend a little time in point- 
ing out what would happen if the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN) were passed. 
I think it would be disastrous to the 
bill.I will explain why. 

We can do one of two things. Either 
we can have no posting of minimum rates 
by any of the persons in the industry, 
as the original bill provided, and as I un- 
derstood the gentleman from 'Tennessee 
(Mr. KUYKENDALL) is going to offer be- 
fore this Committee. We can do either 
that, or we can require posting of min- 
imum rates by both the regulated and the 
unregulated carriers. 

But let me point out why we cannot 
do what the distinguished Member, the 
gentleman from Minnesota, is suggest- 
ing that we do. Under the amendment of 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. NEL- 
SEN), the regulated carrier, the one that 
is moving the 39-barge tow, for instance, 
would have to post his minimum rate 
with respect to the bulk cargo carried 
down the river in the 39-barge tow. But if 
someone segregates unregulated cargo, 
that is just the bulk cargo like the coal 
and the wheat I described, and moves 
it down the river separately from other 
commodities, then he moves it without 
posting any rates. 

It is exactly like this as between the 
two competitors. Remember, they are 
both moving the wheat and the coal. It 
is exactly as if the Government con- 
tracted out the building of a building 
or a highway and required sealed bids, 
but permitted one of the bidders to open 
the sealed bids before he made his final 
bid. The thing is, we require one of the 
competitors to expose his hand as to 
what his minimum rate is with respect 
to the coal and the wheat that is hauled, 
and we permit the other competitor the 
opportunity of cutting below the first 
one by a nickel and never post his rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I thank the gentle- 
man, because I am almost concluded. 

I should like to wind up by saying that 
the bil which has been devised within 
the committee has taken into account 
these questions of balance between car- 
riers, between transportation facilities. 
The committee has come out with a bill 
which was supported by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the committee. It was 
something like six to 16. I cannot recall 
the exact figure, but it was in that neigh- 
borhood. 

I submit to the Members that if we 
rewrite this bill on the floor, and if we 
upset the considerations of the commit- 
tee and of the subcommittee, we may do 
tremendous harm with respect to the bal- 
ance between the various industries. 

I submit further that it is most impor- 
tant that we do something to permit the 
continuation of the status quo that per- 
mits a very important segment of our 
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transportation system to continue to 
operate in the way it is now operating. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall be 
glad to yield the' gentleman another 
minute from our time. 

So long as the gentleman has referred 
to my bill, I am sure he would not want 
the record to leave any misinformation. 
Under my proposal there is nothing 
standing in the way of mixing of tows. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I do not believe I 
have said so, and I do not so contend. 

Мт. NELSEN. That is the implication 
I would gather from the debate, but I am 
sure the gentleman did not intend to do 
that. 

I should like to point out further that 
the gentleman is making comparisons 
between regulated and unregulated car- 
riers, but they are not equal in any re- 
spect. The unregulated carrier can haul 
only three bulk commodities. When it is 
suggested that they be put under regu- 
lation, with the three commodity loads, 
there will be a tremendous advantage to 
the regulated carriers which was not in 
the original bill. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. This is on a slightly 
different point. Do I not correctly under- 
stand that the Ancher Nelsen amend- 
ment also strikes out the limited period 
of 2 years in which this bill creates an 
exemption and gives a permanent au- 
thority to the unregulated carriers to 
continue to haul, say, bulk cargoes like 
coal and wheat, without any posting, 
whereas the regulated carriers would be 
permanently required under this bill to 
post minimum rates? 

Mr. NELSEN. They would be perma- 
nently permitted to mix their cargo, 
which they cannot do under present 
law, which is a tremendous advantage 
to them. And they will be given a mini- 
mum rate, not a rate as provided in this 
bill, which is not a minimum rate. We 
have been sold a bill of goods so far as 
the rate is concerned, as a minimum 
rate, which it is not in the bill before us. 

My bill makes it very clear that it is 
a minimum rate above which they can 
negotiate. 

I have here a letter from Mr. Creedy, 
who says: 


Shippers wil not find the publication of 
rates burdensome. 


This is a letter from the regulated 
carriers. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PICKLE). 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
intend to use my full time, but I do rise 
in support of the bill as passed by the 
committee, H.R. 8298. I believe it is a 
good bill and that the controversial is- 
sues have been wisely compromised. 

I believe that every possible safeguard 
and reasonable exemption has been in- 
cluded in this bill. I should like to stress 
that this is a bill intended to strengthen 
the common carriers and to increase 
competition, and not decrease it. I am 
impressed by the fact that this measure 
has the support of the common carrier 
water carriers, of the common carrier 
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railroads, and of the common carrier 
truckers. 

We should not deceive ourselves on 
the importance of the common carrier 
system. The bil wil permit the regu- 
lated bargelines to mix as many as 
three dry bulk commodities with any 
number of nonbulk commodities with- 
out losing the exemption from regula- 
tion on the bulk. This will allow the 
bargelines to continue present operat- 
ing processes, making full use of modern 
technology. 

The bil will also require the water 
carriers to publish their rates on exempt 
dry bulk commodities for a period of 2 
years, The rates will be posted, but not 
regulated. The ICC will have no author- 
ity to investigate, suspend, modify, re- 
voke, or otherwise regulate these rates. 

After lengthy hearings this rate pub- 
lication provision was included in the 
bill by a bipartisan majority vote of the 
committee. I believe the committee de- 
cision is a wise and proper one. Publica- 
tion of these rates will make available 
for the first time information regarding 
water carrier rates on bulk commodities 
as they relate to shipper benefits and to 
regulated modes of transportation, There 
Should be no legitimate objection to the 
requirement merely that the rates be 
posted, particularly when the commit- 
tee has worked out a reasonable recon- 
ciliation of interests and concerns of the 
various carriers and shippers in the in- 
dustry. Any published rate may be 
changed with 30 days' notice to the ICC. 

Therefore, I respectfully urge you to 
oppose any attempts to remove this im- 
portant provision by floor amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill does not in- 
crease the cost of water transportation. 
That has been charged, and that is not 
correct. I think perhaps the most impor- 
tant part of this bill is the fact that we 
are requiring published rates for the first 
time. We debated at length in the com- 
mittee what commodities could be 
exempt or included and how many of 
them there were and who was shipping 
them. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission testified before our committee 
that they did not have any information 
ready to make a comprehensive recom- 
mendation on this overall project. They 
had no records of what non-regulated 
commodities were being shipped now and 
in what manner and by whom and in 
what total. Therefore, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recommended 
this two-year published rate and study, 
which would extend to all and which is 
not a regulation. It is merely a published 
rate. Therefore, I think that this require- 
ment is perhaps the most important part 
of the bill and ат hopeful that the com- 
mittee will pass the bill as recommended 
by the committee without any substantial 
amendment. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL). 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before this body is a bad bill. It reflects 
vigorous lobbying endeavors by a small 
group of vested interests which seek to 
abolish what has been well-settled law 
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for many years. The most remarkable 
thing about the bil before this body is 
that it has been pushed through with so 
little concern for the genuine interests 
of consumers and with so little concern 
for the real facts of the case. 

The real facts of the matter are that 
what the bill seeks to undo has been the 
law for a long time. Back in 1955 or pos- 
sibly in 1957 it was first held that an 
unregulated carrier towing bulk exempt 
barges including in its tow nonbulk 
loaded barges lost the exemption. 

What this bill really does is to over- 
ride and to change that particular provi- 
sion of law. 

The situation before this body today 
is going to resolve down to three choices 
for the membership: 

First, to vote down the whole inequi- 
tous mess, and leave the law as it has 
been settled, and let the ICC regulate the 
industry as in fact it should. This I be- 
lieve is the best choice, since in effect 
what we wil then be doing will be as- 
suring that the ruthless, brutal, cut- 
throat kind of competition that is en- 
gaged in by the unregulated carriers will 
not be permitted, and that we will have 
in a highly monopolistic situation fair 
rules of competition, established by an 
impartial regulatory, the ICC. 

The second alternative is the commit- 
tee bill, and the committee bill has cer- 
tain virtues, the first of which is that it 
has the limitation of 2 years; the second 
that it enables us for the first time to get 
a clear understanding of what the sit- 
uation is in this shadow world of brutal, 
ruthless, cutthroat competition, and to 
actually find out what the set of cir- 
cumstances are, the factual situations 
that would either justify or fail to jus- 
tify legislative action of the kind that we 
have here before us today. 

There is one other thing that the com- 
mittee bill would do, and that is that it 
would require a filing of rates. Now, this 
does not mean that we are going to reg- 
ulate these unregulated carriers, but it 
means that for the first time, at least, 
they are going to have to tell what they 
are charging, and make that information 
available to all of the consumers and to 
all of the persons who use this type of 
transportation. And this, I believe, is a 
highly desirable thing, since it enables 
everybody to at least understand what 
is going on inside this industry. 

And of course, last of all, the bill re- 
quires a study to be completed in con- 
formity with the recommendations of the 
ICC by that agency, and to find out what 
the real, underlying facts are; what the 
competitive situations are; what the cut- 
throat competition is in its precise scope 
and detail, so that we will have a clear 
understanding of all of the facts. And in 
this particular the committee bill is good. 

But the best option, I wish to again 
stress to this body, is that we should 
simply vote down the whole mess, and 
allow the ICC to continue to regulate the 
industry in their well-settled fashion, 
and in accordance with what everybody 
has known to be the law for a long time, 
something which has been staved off by 
the manipulation and connivances of the 
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regulated and unregulated carriers who 
have sought to escape control by the ICC. 

The last option this body is going to 
have before it today is that change which 
my good friend, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. NELSON), has expounded 
upon at great length, the results of which 
I wish to comment upon. 

First of all, it will not let us have any 
filing with regard to what the un- 
regulated carriers wil charge with 
regard to rates and, secondly, it will 
not allow for the ICC to either have the 
factual basis or the legislative direction 
to carry out a study which really is going 
to be the key of finding out what the real 
circumstances are. And last of all the 
amendment offered by my good friend, 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
NELSON), will not impose a 2-year limita- 
tion on this, something which everybody 
in the subcommittee was personally 
agreed was necessary so that we could 
have a fresh look at this when the study 
is concluded. 

My recommendations to this body are 
very simply put on the back of the minor- 
ity views which are available to all of the 
Members of this body, pointing out that 
the bill simply seeks to undo 29 years of 
established and settled law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to my good friend, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT) for a question. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I have been very im- 
pressed by my friend’s discussion. The 
question relates to posting rates—that 
is not regulating rates, but posting rates. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. As I understand, if 
the Ancher Nelsen amendment were 
passed, then there would be no need to 
post any kind of rates by these carriers 
that are unregulated. 

Mr. DINGELL. That is as to those that 
are unregulated. But the regulated car- 
riers would have to post rates, but they 
would have to do that anyhow. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Here is the thing 
that troubles me about that. It seems 
that there are some carriers that are 
captive carriers—captive carriers of a 
company—like a coal manufacturing 
company. In that instance these are 
profits made both from the production 
of coal and from the haulage of coal by 
the same concern. 

The price of coal at the mine deter- 
mines the depletion allowance on the 
coal. Now if the rates need not be pub- 
lished, is there anything that my friend 
knows which would prevent coal com- 
panies from placing the absolute mini- 
mum rate on the transportation—and 
the maximum on production, and thus 
control their own depletion allowance? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. In effect, the coal com- 
pany, by so doing, by charging zero or 
$1 or 50 cents per ton or something 
of that kind to move its coal could 
not only control his depletion allowance 
but could maximize it at the expense of 
the taxpayers and would thereby be 
getting a subsidy from the taxpayers by 
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maximizing its depletion allowance by 
increasing the cost of coal and thereby 
increasing its depletion allowance to a 
maximum degree, applying it not only 
to coal oil and sulphur but also to any 
other bulk commodity that is hauled. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. KUYKENDALL) . 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure that some people on the floor 
have noticed that several members of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce were late to get here for the 
handling of this bill, including its author. 

I do not know the customs of this 
House in the past, but it does seem a little 
bit strange that during the funeral of a 
member of this committee, a bill offered 
by a member of this committee would be 
taken up in his absence and in the ab- 
sence of seven members of this commit- 
tee. 
Mr. Chairman, H.R. 8298, the so-called 
mixing rule bill which I introduced in 
the first session of this Congress was 
prompted by three separate but com- 
pelling and uniting reasons to preserve 
the regulated water carrier industry as 
a necessary and viable part of our trans- 
portation system. 

The first of these was a U.S. Supreme 
Court decision affirming a U.S. district 
court which had held that if the ICC in- 
terpretation of section 303(b) of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act brought about 
transportation inefficiencies which dis- 
criminated against regulated carriers, 
the remedy is to be with Congress. 

The second reason was the enormous 
growth in operating efficiencies resulting 
from improved barge technology over the 
years since the water common carriers 
became regulated. Improved technology 
which made the wording of Section 303 
(b) archaic and unduly restrictive. 

Let me illustrate quickly how far this 
technology advanced. A typical 1940 
barge tow with towboats of 300 to 1,500 
horsepower had capacity for 5,000 to 10,- 
000 tons of cargo. Beginning in 1955 a 
revolution in power resulted in towboats 
of 6,000 to 9,000 horsepower and capacity 
for 40,000 tons of cargo. In the last 15 
years productivity of towboats has more 
than tripled. 

The third reason was to continue low- 
cost water transportation resulting from 
the above described improved productiv- 
ity. Testimony before our committee 
showed that the average per ton revenues 
of the five principal water common car- 
riers were reduced 10 percent from $2.56 
in 1960 to $2.31 in 1966. In terms of per 
ton-mile, these average revenues show 
even greater reductions to the point that 
today it is below 3 mills, or to put it an- 
other way, barge rates today are at the 
same level of rates charged 50 years ago. 
This is a remarkable triumpl. over the 
pressures of rising labor—material costs 
and inflation. 

Let me state briefly what section 303 
(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act pro- 
vides: It is an exemption from regulation 
of the transportation, by water carriers, 
of commodities, in bulk, when not more 
than three such are transported in the 
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cargo space of a vessel. This exemption 
had two pertinent limitations. One de- 
fined bulk commodities in terms of the 
trade as of June 1, 1939. The other stated 
that two or more vessels while navigated 
as a unit were a single vessel. 

It was my intention to so rephrase 
section 303(b) that it would meet today’s 
needs by preserving the principle of mix- 
ing regulated and nonregulated—bulk— 
commodities, eliminate the archaic 1939 
date, and omit the unduly restrictive 
language of calling two or more vessels 
when operated together a single vessel. 

Unless this Congress preserves the 
right of mixing, which was my original 
purpose in sponsoring this legislation, 
you do two things which ere unthinkable 
today. First, you deny the fruits of im- 
proved technology and cancel the effi- 
ciencies of the present large tows by re- 
quiring the breaking up of these tows into 
smaller units which carry regulated and 
exempt commodities separately; second, 
you will cause an increase, which has 
been estimated as much as 15 percent, in 
water transportation costs to the detri- 
ment of the public. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to get to the poli- 
tics of the matter. When H.R. 8298 was 
introduced, and during the time that 
hearings were held, it was assumed that 
its purpose was to simply give legislative 
approval to the existing practices of the 
barge industry, practices that have been 
developed over a period of two decades 
and had been put in question by court de- 
cisions. This simply meant the allowing 
of a regulated barge line to carry regu- 
lated and nonregulated items in the 
same tow. 

Under this existing practice up to 
three nonregulated bulk items, such as 
grain, coal, chemicals, and so forth, could 
be hauled in individual barges in the 
same tow without a published and regu- 
lated rate. Under the same ruling, the 
noncertified carriers who carried nothing 
but nonregulated items could also carry 
up to three of these items and not come 
under regulation. 

Of course, the railroads, who seem to 
have spent their time in the last few 
years fighting such progressive legisla- 
tion as this, instead of keeping their own 
house in order, opposed the original con- 
cept of allowing this progressive opera- 
tion in the barge industry. 

Granted, there is lots of room for 
change in the regulations and practices 
in the barge industry. As an example, at 
the earliest possible time I shall try to 
develop some sort of user charge for the 
barge lines to contribute to the upkeep 
of the navigable waterways. This is an 
area that I think has been overlooked 
and I think is definitely just. 

During the markup session of the sub- 
committee there suddenly appeared an 
almost completely new bill with several 
provisions, a bill incidentally, written 
outright by the railroads. One included 
the requirement that all barge lines pub- 
lish a minimum rate on nonregulated 
cargo. This so-called compromise, which 
was not agreed to by the author of the 
bill, was presented in the subcommittee 
and passed over my strenuous objec- 
tion. The same thing happened in the full 
committee. 
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At the proper time, the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN) will intro- 
duce an amendment removing the regu- 
lation that the noncertified carriers pub- 
lish rates on nonregulated cargo. I shall 
introduce an amendment to Mr. NELSEN'S 
amendment which states that no non- 
regulated cargo shall require publica- 
tion of rates. These two amendments 
will put the barge line bill back into the 
condition of simply allowing mixing, 
which was its first intent, and will not 
allow the railroads to make a deal with 
a part of the barge industry to use this 
bil as & vehicle to require published 
rates. The language offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan requiring a two- 
year study is most welcome. 

I think it is a required thing. The part 
of the bill that also limits this legisla- 
tion to 2 years is a desired thing, be- 
cause it would require that the barge 
industry give their help in writing what- 
ever comprehensive total transportation 
legislation may come up, There may or 
may not be a time when we will require a 
publication of rates by the barge in- 
dustry. The Commerce Committee and 
the Congress will decide that in the 
proper time. 

However, I feel very strongly that we 
should not allow the railroads to dictate 
the practices of the most progressive 
form of freight transportation in this 
country. It seems to me they have done 
& good enough job of fouling up their 
own industry, without allowing them to 
dictate the practices of a competitor. 

I strongly urge the adoption of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. NELSEN), as amended by my 
amendment, and then the adoption of 
the bill. If the Nelsen amendment is not 
adopted, I regretfully cannot support this 
bill, and I will urge its defeat. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, did 
I understand correctly the able gentle- 
man in the well to say that his amend- 
ment would require posting or exemp- 
tion from posting with respect to cargo, 
that is everyone engaged in carrying the 
same cargo would be treated the same, 
whereas the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN) 
would apply the exemption with respect 
to the type of carrier? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. That is correct. 
In other words, whenever a nonregu- 
lated cargo is carried by anyone, it should 
not have a rate published. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman knows, this was a very diffi- 
cult. bill to compromise between the 
positions as stated by the gentleman 
from Michigan, that everything ought to 
be regulated, and those who felt nothing 
in the nonregulated field should be reg- 
ulated, So my question to the gentleman 
is this. Suppose the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is not carried—I shall probably 
support the gentleman on his amend- 
ment—but if it does not carry, and the 
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Nelsen amendment carries, so we are left 
with the situation then that the regu- 
lated carriers publish and the unregu- 
lated do not publish or post, and the bill 
is then in that form, will the gentleman 
support the bill then? 

That is an unfair question. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I will answer the 
gentleman's question. The regulated 
barge carriers, against my very strong 
admonition and advice, went to the rail- 
roads and made a deal, and the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. NELSEN) take that into considera- 
tion. He says they made their bed; they 
should lie in it. That is his attitude and 
there may be some justice in it. But I 
have a little more concern for the over- 
all industry than to think about some- 
body going behind my back, so without 
their approval I am offering this for the 
good of the whole industry, instead of 
playing ball with a few lobbyists. 

My point is this, If my amendment 
fails and the Nelsen amendment passes, 
I shall support the bill. But if my amend- 
ment fails, and the Nelsen amendment 
fails, I simply cannot go along with this 
kind of action against the nonregulated 
barge carriers who had nothing to do 
with this compromise and had no part 
in it and were the innocent victims of 
the deal made. I shall.not go along with 
the bill unless they are taken care of. 

Mr. ADAMS. Would that not result in 
the situation then that everybody was 
regulated and everybody would have not 
only to publish their rates but go into 
approval of the ICC for their rates, be- 
cause, as I understand it, on the three 
bulk items of cargo, it is that you end 
up with the others—in other words, it 
goes from regulated and nonregulated, 
and finally ends up being a regulated 
tow, and then the unregulated would 
have to file too. Is that not correct? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. To answer the 
gentleman's question, if no bill at all is 
passed, the nonregulated carriers will be 
operated exactly as they are today. They 
stand to gain nothing and lose every- 
thing in this legislation. If no bill at all 
is passed, the nonregulated carriers may 
carry three bulk items just as they are 
today. If 303(b), which grants exemp- 
tion, is not repealed, and if this bill does 
not pass, that is it, 

Mr. ADAMS. I want to be correct. It is 
my understanding then that as the un- 
regulated carriers go up the river, and 
as their cargo is later combined into a 
regulated tow, then just what happens 
with most of these commodities? Are 
they under regulation and the whole 
rate for the whole tow must be published 
including the unregulated part? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. This is in a cloud. 
This is one of the reasons why this 
whole business of publishing rates is so 
ridiculous. 

Mr. ADAMS, Will that not happen? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. The ICC cannot 
tell us any more than you can tell us 
what this minimum rate really means. 

Mr. ADAMS. That was my understand- 
ing. That is why I thought we had to 
have it, for the benefits for the unregu- 
lated carriers up river, by passing the 
bill. 
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Mr. KUYKENDALL. The nonregulated 
carrier is helped in no way whatsoever 
by passing this bill. The nonregulated 
carrier is only hurt by it. He has been 
the victim of the so-called compromises. 

Mr. ADAMS. When I have some time 
we wil continue the colloquy, because I 
believe this is very important. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. On the amend- 
ments we will continue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes, and 
ask the gentleman to yield. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I am hàppy to 
yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I have heard the gen- 
tleman make a comment about a deal 
being made. I attended all of the hear- 
ings. I did not know of any deal. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. The deal was 
made after the hearings. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I know we accepted in 
amendment that they all publish their 
rates. The railroads were bitterly opposed 
to the bill. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Right. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. And they came in and 
fought the proposal, saying they would 
be hurt tremendously. They said, “We 
will withdraw our objections provided 
they publish the rates.” 

Is that what they call a deal? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I ask the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. FRIEDEL), is it 
not true, on the day that the substitute 
bil—it was not an amendment—was 
considered—it is my recollection—it was 
still on railroad paper, after using their 
mimeograph machine? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. In effect they said they 
would not object provided they published 
the rates. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. So we let the rail- 
roads write the bill. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. They certainly did not 
write the bill. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Other than the 
two amendments added by the gentle- 
man from Michigan they wrote every 
word that we passed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is not true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

That is a bad statement to make. I 
sat in on the consideration of the bill, 
and they did not write the bill. The rail- 
roads did not write the bill. The commit- 
tee wrote the bill. They came in, with 
their right to be opposed to the bill, but 
they did not write the bill. 

Mr, KUYKENDALL. Sir, I am the au- 
thor of the original bill, and there is 
nothing in this bill I wrote; and there 
is nothing in the bill written by the 
committee except the two amendments 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I should like to go 
back for just a moment to the question 
asked by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. ApAMS) to give an example. 
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Let us suppose that wheat and corn 
and salt go up in barges from the Port of 
Houston, and that this is carried by an 
unregulated carrier, but that the com- 
pletion of the haul is, let us say, Cin- 
cinnati. If the unregulated carrier turns 
over these three barges, say, at Baton 
Rouge, to a regulated carrier, who car- 
ries the load on up to Cincinnati, as- 
suming that the present determination 
of law is permitted to stand, is it not true 
that both the unregulated carrier haul- 
ing from Houston to New Orleans, and 
the carrier hauling from New Orleans 
to Cincinnati would be subject to regu- 
lated rates; and therefore the original 
haul would be illegal under those cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I believe the gen- 
tleman from Texas knows there have not 
been any final rulings on this part, but I 
believe the gentleman from Texas. also 
knows that allin the world that would 
happen, immediately upon the passage 
of the Nelsen amendment, or immed- 
iately upon the passage of no bill at all, 
is that every single regulated barge line 
in this country will have a nonregulated 
subsidiary. This is what will happen, be- 
cause they will not allow this to happen. 

According to the rules of the ICC, yes, 
the gentleman is right, and this makes 
the subject of this bill more important, 
and it makes it ridiculous to have this 
minimum rate publication. It makes it 
even more ridiculous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. We wil have 
plenty of time for colloquy on the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BROOKS). 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, the leg- 
islation that we are considering today is 
vital to the Ninth District of Texas which 
I represent and to all of the United 
States. 

Barge traffic carries vast quantities of 
material to and from the plants of the 
industrial complex in the east Texas area 
of my district and to many other such 
areas throughout our Nation. This traf- 
fic represents the most economical mode 
of transportation available and therefore 
results in savings to every American. 

What we are attempting to do today is 
to provide for more efficient and eco- 
nomical utilization of our waterways. 

The problem that we seek to relieve is 
one which has been imposed by admin- 
istrative regulation. If relief is not given 
the great technological advances in 
waterway traffic—the greater tow capac- 
ity, the widening and deepening of the 
channels—will in large part be wasted. 
The cost of this lack of efficiency would 
eventually be passed on ultimately to the 
consumer. 

We are not seeking to exempt com- 
modities from regulation but merely to 
provide that where already exempted 
bulk commodities are transported along 
with regulated commodities, the higher 
rates would not then be imposed on the 
exempt material. 

Mr. Chairman, while the industries 
throughout the country will benefit orig- 
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inally from this bill the ultimate bene- 
ficiary will be the American consumer. 
I sincerely urge favorably consideration 
of this bill as by the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I am delighted to yield 
to my good friend from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Can the gentleman 
tell me a consumer group nationally 
recognized that is supporting this bill? 

Mr. BROOKS. No. I do not think there 
are any, in my judgment, unless you 
consider the big coal operators and grain 
traders, who are apparently very inter- 
ested in this legislation. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Does the gentle- 
man know any consumer group? He says 
this is a big consumer benefit bill. Do 
you know of any consumer group that is 
backing it? 

Mr. BROOKS. No; I do not. But it is 
quite obvious to anybody that the cost of 
transportation is ultimately borne by the 
consumer of the commodity moved. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. FULTON). 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to thank the gentleman 
for yielding me this time. 

I rise in strong support of this legisla- 
tion, H.R. 8298, to amend section 303(b) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to mod- 
ernize certain restrictions upon the ap- 
plication and scope of the exemption pro- 
vided therein for the transportation by 
water of bulk commodities. 

Actually section 303(b) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act of 1940 is so general 
that it restricts the ability of bargelines 
to mix regulated and unregulated in a 
single tow and prevents the accumulation 
of a sufficient volume of barges to take 
advantage of the capacity of larger and 
more powerful towboats. 

I might say in answer to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma that the rates of 
the bargelines are so low that they have 
hardly gone up since the 1920’s. The in- 
creased technological advances and 
larger tows are great economic advances 
and have been brought about by research 
and engineering, and a large part of it 
has been done in the upper Ohio River 
area, which I represent. 

From 1930 to 1940, river operations of 
barge transportation changed basically— 
diesel engines replaced steam-powered 
boats, and propellers replaced the his- 
toric stern wheels. By 1940, the average 
towboat had 360 horsepower, and a tow- 
ing capacity of 1,600 tons, in an average 
of two barges towed. 

There has been a great increase in 
horsepower of riverboats since World 
War II. In 1955, the average river tow- 
boat has three times as much horsepower 
as in 1940. This.1955 average towboat 
had 1,169 horsepower, and towed around 
10 barges. By great technical and engi- 
neering advances, in 1966 the average 
towboat had 2,931 horsepower, towing 
24 barges at once. 

The Dravo Corp. of Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has made an outstand- 
ing record of progress much above U.S. 
average. L. P. Struble, an officer of that 
company, stated at the hearings: 
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More horsepower was desirable, but the 
direct-connected, reversing, slow-speed die- 
sel engine was so cumbersome and heavy 
that hull size limitations dictated a maxi- 
mum horsepower of about 2,000. The break- 
through to a higher power came with the 
development of the reversing reduction gear 
which allowed the use of higher speed diesel 
engines, which decreased the physical di- 
mensions of the power unit and also so re- 
duced the weight that more horsepower could 
be put into a normal size towboat hull. 
Perfection of the supercharger added even 
more horsepower for a given weight and 
today we have twin-screw towboats with 
6,400 horsepower and triple and quadruple 
screw towboats with horsepower ranging up 
to 9,000. However, it was not until late 1955 
that the first of these modern powerful tow- 
boats appeared on the rivers. (P. 64.): 

At the same time the rivers and canals 
have been improved and longer and larger 
locks have been installed. An example of such 
improvement was given by Mr. Struble: 

"Wnhen the Ohio was originally canalized, 
it had 53 locks with chambers 110 feet by 
600 feet. A double-locking tow consisted of 
& towboat and & maximum of twenty 175- 
by 26-foot barges. Assuming 800 tons per 
barge, this made a 16,000-ton tow. In the 
late 1930's, it was clear that it would be 
necessary to replace and enlarge the locks 
on the Ohio River system. Construction be- 
gan shortly after the war and by the late 
1970's the replacement program will be com- 
pleted. Each dam will have a lock of 110 
by 1,200 feet. Hence a double-locking tow 
could then consist of 34 barges of 1,200-ton 
to 1,400-ton capacity, or about 40,000 tons. 
Couple this increase in capacity with the 
fact that the redevelopment of the Ohio will 
make possible a 12-foot instead of a 9-foot 
channel and the potential for further im- 
proved efficiency in the future is tremen- 
dous." (P. 64.) 


The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee took action as follows: 
COMMITTEE ACTION 


The principal issue before us as set out in 
the billis that of whether the statutory lim- 
itations of 1940 now are to be removed so 
that bargelines may have an exemption from 
regulation in the carriage of bulk commodi- 
ties without regard to the mixture of these 
bulk commodities with nonbulk (regulated) 
commodities in the same tow. This is the 
issue of the “mixing rule." The bill as in- 
troduced also would eliminate the 1939 cut- 
off date and apply the three-commodity lim- 
itation to each barge, rather than the tow, 
so that a tow of 20 barges, for example, 
might contain as many as 60 different bulk 
commodities. 

In the hearings on this bill, it developed 
that this issue was tied in by many witnesses 
to that of whether other modes of trans- 
portation should have an equalized oppor- 
tunity for competitive traffic. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission took 
the position that equalization of oppor- 
tunity for the various modes to compete for 
this traffic should be attained through elim- 
ination of the exemption. 

The water interests who testified presented 
a united front on the bill as it was intro- 
duced, that is, the removal of the statutory 
limitations so that the exemption from reg- 
ulation of bulk commodities would pertain 
regardless of the number of such commodi- 
ties and regardless of the “mixing” of regu- 
lated nonbulk and nonregulated bulk com- 
modities in the same tow. 


*Page numbers in parentheses refer to 


printed hearings “Water Carrier Mixing 
Rule,” held before the Subcommittee on 
Transportation and Aeronautics of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
91st Cong., 15% sess. (Serial No. 91-16). 
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At the hearings, I submitted a state- 
ment favoring this legislation as well as 
testimony which I read into the record 
in part, with some changes to bring my 
testimony up to date: 

STATEMENT BY Mr, FULTON OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The committee is of the opinion that the 
simple issue of whether the exemption from 
regulation of the transportation by water of 
bulk commodities should be lost by reason 
of mixing this transportation with that of 
regulated nonbulk commodities should be 
met head-on. The issue has been before us 
too long. It was heard in 1962, again in 1963- 
64 in connection with a broader bill, in 1967, 
and again this year. 

Suggestions have been made that the con- 
sideration of this issue should await the con- 
sideration of a broad revision of our overall 
national transportation policy. The commit- 
tee is mindful of the attention which has 
been given to the equalization of the oppor- 
tunity for the various modes to compete for 
certain traffic. It also is cognizant that pro- 
posals have been made for less rather than 
more regulation and for greater reliance upon 
competition and other forms of statutory 
restraints, The committee also cannot over- 
look the fact that it has been the Nation's 
policy to spend vast sums upon the improve- 
ments of these waterways for the purpose, 
among others, of permitting water transpor- 
tation. There have been many improvements 
since 1940 and many are now in process and 
contemplated. 

We are aware of the merit in these sug- 
gestions but we recognize that in the past 
few years there has been a fallure to arrive 
at any such overall proposed revision, and it 
is not likely that one quickly can be attained. 

We beleve that this one issue should be 
treated of now and no longer delayed. If we 
do not affirmatively arrive at a legislative 
conclusion, the matter will become moot be- 
cause the order of the Commission enforcing 
the 1940 provisions will become effective. 

Accordingly, in the bill as here reported, 
the committtee has resolved the issue first 
by adopting the alternate language which 
was suggested by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission during the hearings on this bill. 
The Commission substitute would permit the 
mixing in one tow of barges carrying regulat- 
ed and nonregulated commodities without 
the exemption from rate regulation being 
lost as to the bulk commodities. This would 
permit the carriers to do what they have 
been doing. 

STATEMENT AND TESTIMONY OF HON. JAMES G. 

FULTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 

FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Futon, I am glad to appear before 
this committee. Our United States rivers are 
one of the greatest assets we have in the 
United States because they open up the 
whole center of the country and put every 
one of these cities that are inland cities on 
fine transportation routes just as the Great 
Lakes have been opened up by the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

This is one of the few industries I know 
of where in the statute it says that it is 
frozen in cement with the paragraph like 
this under section 303(b): 

This subsection shall apply only in the 
case of commodities and bulk which are, 
In accordance with existing custom of the 
trade in the handling and transportation of 
such commodities as of June 1, 1939. 

That is freezing for 30 years. This is 1969. 
We are getting to be much more consumer 
minded, we producing States and industries. 
Of course, the consumer wants the most 
efficient industry and, therefore, the lower 
price. 

So that actually we people that are speak- 
ing for this bill are testifying for freeing 
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American industry, encouraging it be effi- 
cient, give the consumer the advantage of 
the reduced price, We should not have this 
Government by arbitrary rules increase costs, 
expenses, and living prices. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to ap- 
pear in behalf of H.R. 8398 sponsored by Mr. 
Kuykendall of Tennessee and H.R. 8376 by 
Mr. Eckhardt of Texas. 

When we think of the increases in labor 
costs, the increases in material costs and the 
increases of inflation which have taken place 
in the past 40 years, the simple fact that 
technological advances have been able to 
contain these pressures із a remarkable trib- 
ute to the engineering capacity of such U.S. 
shipyards. 

As a direct result of increased productivity, 
average barge rates have been lowered in 
recent years. It is good to know that the 
average river transportation barge rates to- 
day are at about the same level they were in 
the 1920's. So that nobody but nobody can 
complain that these people engaged in this 
industry are outrageously charging the con- 
sumers any more than they should be 
charged. 

There is no attempt here to make other 
than a legitimate profit. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and both the House and 
Senate committees of Congress have wisely 
postponed the application of an order that 
would result in the breaking of efficient sized 
tows. 

In my opinion, the United States cannot 
afford 1n the present state of progress to lose 
the benefit of any engineering advance which 
results in greater productivity, better effi- 
ciency, lower costs and lower prices to the 
consumer. 

Our job in Congress 1s to raise the sights 
of U.S. industry, research and development, so 
that we have & better technological advance 
and a lower system of costs as well as trans- 
portation costs than any other nation. 
Through this bill I believe we will achieve 
& tremendous savings and keep the costs of 
transportation down to the great bulk of the 
population of this country. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES G. FULTON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to appear this morning in support 
of H.R. 8298 by Mr. Kuykendall of Tennessee 
and H.R, 8376 by Mr. Eckhardt of Texas, bills 
to modernize section 303 (b) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, 

My Congressional district has a special in- 
terest in the success of these bills. Within my 
district are the engineering works of the 
Dravo Corporation which is the inland water- 
way industry’s leader in the pioneering of 
technological advances. These advances have 
dramatically increased the productivity of 
the inland barge industry over the past few 
decades. As a direct result of that increased 
productivity, average barge rates have been 
lowered in recent years. It is good to know 
that average river transportation barge rates 
today are at about the same level they were in 
the 1920's. 

When we think of the increases in labor 
costs, the increases in material costs and the 
increases of inflation which have taken place 
in the past 40 years, the simple fact that 
technological advances have been able to 
contain these pressures is a remarkable trib- 
ute to the engineering capacity of such 
United States shipyards. 

The technological improvements have 
rendered obsolete the present wording of the 
dry-bulk exemption, Section 303 (b) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Under this word- 
ing, as interpreted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it would be impossible for 
the barge lines to make effective and efficient 
use of the capacities of the large towboats 
such as are now being built. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission and 
both the House and the Senate Committees 
of Congress have very wisely postponed the 
application of an order that would result in 
the breaking up of the efficient sized tows. 
The U.S. cannot afford, in the present state 
of progress, to lose the benefit of any engi- 
neering advance which results in greater pro- 
ductivity, better efficiency, lower costs and 
lower prices to the consumer. 

The inland waterways handle nine percent 
of United States inter-city freight, but so 
low cost are these services that they cost 
only one half of one percent of the total 
revenue for freight transportation in the 
nation. 

Congress certainly should give the United 
States consumer the benefits of improved 
technology. I therefore urge this Committee 
to report H.R. 8298 favorably and authorize 
the mixing of regulated and non-regulated 
commodities in a single tow. Such action 
will enable United States barge lines to ac- 
cumulate enough barge cargoes to make effi- 
cient use of the present capacity of towboats. 
Important to the future welfare of our people 
living in the Mississippi-Ohio Valley is the 
encouragement that the passage of this bill 
will give to engineers of U.S. shipyards to 
develop more efficiencies for the benefit of the 
U.S. consumers, There must be no artificial 
legislative bar to increased technology effi- 
ciency. 

I am aware that competitors of the barge 
lines may well provide opposition to this 
bill not on the grounds that it is a bad bill, 
but on the grounds that they also want con- 
sideration. It is the duty of Congress to judge 
every bill on its own merits. H.R. 8298 and 
H.R. 8376 are clearly in the public interest, 
I urge their prompt passage. 


Mr. Chairman, the point I want to 
make especially is this: This bill as re- 
ported by the committee requires publi- 
cation but it does not require regulation 
of rates. The amendment that will be 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. NELSEN), is purported to allow 
a continuatior of mixing but will strike 
publication of the rates requirement as it 
affects nonregulated carriers. So for the 
consumers we can say by the publication 
of rates for everyone that this could be 
called a “truth in barging” bill. I believe 
it would be very unwise to have the regu- 
lated carriers have to publish their rates 
and only be allowed to change them on 
30 days notice while unregulated carriers 
can secretly change their rates at will 
without notice. This is obviously not just, 
and would result in unfair competitive 
advantage. 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce by a bipartisan 
vote of 3 to 1 gave us this bill after much 
study which takes into account com- 
petitive problems arising from a change 
in the present law. 

I can say to the members that the peo- 
ple in the railroad industry, and in the 
trucking industry, and a large part of 
the people in the barge industry favor 
this bill as being reasonable, and fair to 
each type of transportation and, there- 
fore, I strongly recommend its passage. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Your opposition 
to the partial wording of the Nelsen 
amendment—does that mean you would 
support my amendment, which will 
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broaden it to cover all nonregulated 
cargo? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Yes, I 
would support you, but as you know I 
have previously committed myself to 
support as adequate the bill in the form 
reported out by the large majority of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. As you know, I have 
opposed, and still oppose the original 
Nelsen amendment as leading to unfair 
competitive advantage, which I believe 
to be unjust. 

It is my understanding that the Nelsen 
amendment offered to the bill is pur- 
ported to allow for the continuation of 
mixing, but would strike the publication 
of rates requirement, as it effects non- 
regulated carriers. Let me assure you 
that if that additional amendment is 
adopted, its effect will be to kill mixing, 
just the opposite of its avowed purpose. 

The regulated carriers, under the 
amendment, would be the only ones that 
would be required to publish. If, they 
alone had to publish to mix they would 
be forced to stop mixing because their 
exempt competition could cut the pub- 
lished rate by a slightly lower secret 
rate, thus effectively stifling competition. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
the Nelsen amendment and support the 
bill, which is really a “truth in barging 
bill,” as reported by the committee in 
the interest of a strong common carrier 
system for our river transportation. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. ADAMS). 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
concerned about some of the statements 
that have been made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee and the gentleman from 
Minnesota with regard to the effect of 
this bill and what will happen if it is not 
passed. 

I would say to the gentleman from 
Minnesota, my very good friend—and 
he is my very good friend—that if you 
will refer to page 19 in the report to the 
W-C-5 decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and in the middle of 
the page they give the example that I 
was going into with the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. KUYKENDALL) about the 
fact that the unregulated carriers, if we 
do not pass this bill before October 1, 
could go out of business, because here 
is the example that was given, and here 
is precisely how the ICC has passed on 
it. 

The example is that you have a carrier 
that is unregulated, we will say, carrying 
wheat from Minnesota down one branch 
of the Mississippi to the Mississippi River, 
or coming out of Tennessee with coal, 
or coming with wheat out of the North- 
west, any of these areas, and they are not 
regulated, they are carrying less than 
three bulk commodities. They do not 
have to file rates, they are not under 
economic regulations at the present time, 
and they are very happy. 

Now, the ICC decision grasps at this 
point. These tows are gathered together 
at a point on the Mississippi River, and 
at that point on the Mississippi River a 
big tow carrying 40 or 50 barges behind 
it hooks on the two or three barges that 
have come down by the unregulated car- 
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rier, and carries them on down the river 
to New Orleans, and maybe into gulf 


ports, and so on. 
What the ICC has said is that if that 


regulated carrier on the Mississippi has 
already got on it three commodities, and 
you hook in these three bulk commodi- 
ties onto the end of that tow, then the 
whole barge transaction from the first 
point up the river in Minnesota clear to 
New Orleans comes under the economic 
regulations of the ICC. It does not just 
mean posted rates, but means that the 
rates have to be approved by the ICC; in 
order to change them you have to go 
through the specified procedure, and so 
оп. 

Now, this will mean that the big regu- 
lated carriers on the Mississippi—and I 
use that example because that is the 
one in the report on page 19, and was the 
basis of the ICC decision—they are going 
to have to say to the unregulated carrier 
as he comes down, “I cannot take your 
tow," because at the end of the first 
paragraph on page 19 it says: 

If carrier A— 


Which is the little one up there in 
Minnesota— 
has no authority to perform the transporta- 
tion which it contracts to do— 


In other words, to take it down to New 
Orleans— 
it must perform the transportation pursu- 
ant to the limitations of the exemption in 
order to be within its purview, otherwise it 
should discontinue such practices, or 1t sub- 
jects itself to prosecution for operating 
without authority. 


So it cannot carry more than three. 

Then if you go down to the next para- 
graph, it says that the carrier that picks 
it up, the big carrier on the Mississippi, 
that the conclusion then is: 

Clearly if the bulk-commodity exemption 
is to be applicable, the limitations thereof 
must be observed for the entire continuous 
movement. 


Thus, from Minneapolis clear down to 
New Orleans. 

And it concludes by saying: 

With the limitations imposed in connec- 
tion with exemption provisions, such entire 
transportation is not within the exemption 
claimed. 


So here is what I am afraid of, and I 
would say the gentleman from Minnesota 
is, that if we lose this bill entirely, and 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
DINGELL) has stated it very well when he 
said that we ought to regulate all of them 
all the way, all places, that was one posi- 
tion of the committee, if we lose the bill 
entirely, that is what is going to happen, 
or else the little unregulated carrier is 
going to have to carry it in no more than 
three bulk commodities from Minnesota 
to New Orleans, which they cannot do, 
because it is uneconomical. 

The other alternative which we tried to 
do, which was a compromise between the 
two, was to say, “Okay, little carriers, we 
will not regulate you, but for 2 years let 
us look at this thing and for 2 years you 
tell us what you are doing, and we will 
try to see whether there should be a rate 
structure overall, or there ought to be an 
overall exemption.” And that is why we 
put the 2-year limitation on it. 
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We did not want to hurt anybody, but 
we felt if we did not pass this bill bulk 
carriage on the major rivers of America 
was going to be decimated. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Is it not true that 
the problems you stated in the beginning, 
which was the goal shared by you and 
me, when we jointly introduced legisla- 
tion, was the purpose of this original bill? 
But your idea is an excellent idea. But, 
for goodness sake, why do we have to 
throw in this phoney publication of so- 
called minimum rate, when the nonregu- 
lated carriers do not even have the au- 
thority under this bill to use the rate 
bureau without being called antitrust. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ADAMS. What we are trying to do, 
and the reason we did that, was to try to 
develop for the ICC a pattern of what 
was occurring on these upriver branches 
by having them publish their rates. 

Because, as the gentleman knows, this 
bill came up before and went nowhere. 
Now everybody is saying we are going 
to regulate them. We are not. We are try- 
ing to allow mixing. That is the reason 
we passed out the bill. It was not to hurt 
anybody. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Is it not true 
though that the rate we asked to publish 
is nothing but a minimum rate? It would 
not do very much or try to add anything. 

Mr. ADAMS. No, the rate we are ask- 
ing to be published is the rate they are 
charging each of those, and if they want 
to change them, they can change them. 

Mr. ALL. The ICC is say- 
ing that only the minimum rate—they 
could not go below. 

Mr. ADAMS. No. Of course, any time 
you post a rate, if you can get some- 
body to pay more than that, that is all 
right and that is true throughout the 
whole regulated industry—they can pay 
more if they want to. But it does not 
usually happen. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. But the difference 
is in the so-called contract rate and the 
actual regulated rate; is it not? 

Mr. ADAMS. There is, and if the gen- 
tleman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, wil the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NELSEN. You mentioned that the 
unregulated carriers would go out of 
business. It would seem to me that the 
unregulated carriers would be the better 
judge of what this legislation would do 
as compared to my bill or anyone else's. 

But the horrible example that you 
cite as to what happens when a tow be- 
comes mixed is the very thing I am try- 
ing to correct in my way. 

It was mentioned earlier in the debate 
that my position was that they made 
their bed and let them sleep in it. I do 
not remember that I ever said that. 
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Ido not want to disturb the agreement 
made by one section of the barge lines. I 
was concerned mainly in getting an area 
where I think an injustice was being 
done. 

Iam sure the gentleman would agree 
I have always attempted to be fair. I 
would point out that the American 
Cyanamid Corp. the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association, the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, the 
Midland Cooperatives, Inc., the Fertilizer 
Institute, the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federal, the Upper Mississippi Waterway 
Association, the Farmland Industries, 
Inc, the Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change, Inc. and the Cargill, Inc.—and 
the REA systems back home—all of them 
endorse the approach that I am taking. 

Mr. ADAMS. If the gentleman will 
yield, I am concerned about that too, but 
we are concerned about whether certain 
very large shippers are forcing rates 
upon the unregulated carriers as well as 
on everybody else where they combine at 
& point on the Mississippi River, and 
might well be less. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 8298 as it was approved 
by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

I oppose amendments which would 
have a discriminatory effect on the 
shippers of some commodities. 

The objective of H.R. 8298, to update 
the Interstate Commerce Act with respect 
to bulk shipments by water, is commend- 
able, Since restrictions on the scope of 
regulatory exemptions for this trans- 
portation were adopted in 1940, the na- 
ture of this type of transportation has 
been changed dramatically by the ad- 
vent of new technology. Modernization 
of the Act would also offset a regulatory 
agency decision that works against water 
carrier efficiency. 

In any action taken in the heavily 
regulated transportation field, however, 
care must be taken that such changes do 
not unfairly affect the delicate competi- 
tive balance which has developed among 
industries which utilize the various 
transportation modes. I am convinced 
that the committee-approved bill deal- 
ing with the water carrier mixing rule 
does achieve an equitable balance with 
respect to all transportation modes, in- 
cluding railroads, that are affected. 

I am opposed to the Nelsen amend- 
ment or other amendments to weaken 
the committee bill. The Nelson amend- 
ment would remove barge operators who 
do not mix their tows from the rate- 
filing requirement contained in the 
measure. The rate-filing provision was 
included so that for the first time there 
will be an opportunity to study the tar- 
iffs being charged on dry-bulk com- 
modities by nonregulated bargelines, in 
relation to the present published tariffs 
charged by regulated bargelines, rail- 
roads, and other elements of the trans- 
portation system. At a time when our 
entire transportation system and na- 
tional transportation policy are under 
review, rational decisionmaking requires 
such data, and it would be made avail- 
able for the next 2 years under the com- 
mittee bill. 

To remove certain carriers from this 
requirement would unfairly discriminate 
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against barge operators who move mixed 
tows by depriving them of the flexibil- 
ity of charging rates unrestricted by the 
30-day publication requirement. The 
proposal would permit mixing only un- 
der condition that regular common car- 
riers file and publish minimum rates on 
dry bulk cargoes. No regulated common 
carrier barge company, however, will file 
such rates on exempt cargo if unregu- 
lated barge carriers of bulk freight are 
not subject to the same requirement. 
Thus, the Nelsen proposal would seri- 
ously impair the data-gathering pur- 
poses of this legislation. 

As presently written, H.R.8298 will 
permit shippers of regulated freight to 
continue to secure the advantages of 
barging without penalizing bulk carriers 
or intruding on the competitive relation- 
ships between shippers using regulated 
barge shipments and those using other 
transportation modes. 

Because of the workable and equitable 
provisions of the committee bill, I urge 
that it be approved without weakening 
amendments. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule the Clerk will now read the substi- 
tute committee amendment printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 8298 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
303(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended (49 U.S.C. 903(b)), is amended to 
read as follows: 

"(b) Nothing in this report, except the 
provisions of section 306 and, in case of any 
violation therof or of any rule, regulation, 
requirements or order thereunder, or of fail- 
ure to comply therewith, the provisions of 
sections 316 and 317, shall apply to the 
transportation by & water carrier of com- 
modities in bulk when the cargo space of 
the vessel in which such commodities are 
transported is being used for the carrying 
of not more than three such commodities. 
This subsection shall apply only in the case 
of commodities in bulk which are (in ac- 
cordance with the existing custom of the 
trade in the handling and transportation of 
such commodities as of June 1, 1939) loaded 
and carried without wrappers or containers 
and received and delivered by the carrier 
without transportation mark or count. The 
transportation, subject to the provisons of 
this part, of commodities not in bulk, or 
commodities in bulk at rates lawfully filed 
and subject to the provisions of section 307, 
or both, shall not prevent the application 
of the provisions of this subsection to the 
concurrent transportation in the same vessel 
of commodities in bulk moving under the 
exemption provided in this subsection, For 
the purposes of this subsection two or more 
vessels while navigated as a unit shall be 
considered to be a single vessel. This sub- 
section shall not apply to tranportation sub- 
ject, at the time this part takes effect, to the 
provisions of the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 
1933, as amended. The provisions of this 
subsection are not intended to alter existing 
law, as in effect on the day before the date 
of enactment of this sentence, with respect 
to water carriers operating solely within & 
harbor or within the Great Lakes." 
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Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall expire at the end 
of the two-year period beginning on the date 
of its enactment. Not less than ninety days 
before the expiration of such two-year pe- 
riod the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall report to the Congress on the effects of 
such amendment on transportation opera- 
tions under section 303(b) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

Sec, 3. In carrying out its functions under 
section 2 of this Act, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may require water car- 
riers operating under the exemption con- 
tained in section 303(b) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to file such reports contain- 
ing such information as the Commission may 
prescribe, 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the substitute committee amend- 
ment be considered as read, printed in 
the RECORD, and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. NELSEN 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. NELSEN: Strike 
out everything after the enacting clause and 
Insert : 

“That section 303(b) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended (49 U.S.C. $ 903 
(b)), 1s amended by deleting the first sen- 
tence thereof and substituting in lieu thereof 
the following new sentence: ‘Nothing in this 
part shall apply to the transportation by a 
water carrier of commodities in bulk when 
the cargo space of the vessel in which such 
commodities are transported is being used 
for the carrying of not more than three such 
commodities, except that, when a water car- 
rier transports commodities in bulk (as de- 
fined in this subsection) concurrently and in 
the same vessel with commodities moving at 
rates otherwise lawfully filed under this part, 
it shall establish and observe, subject to the 
penalties provided in sections 316 and 317, 
schedules of minimum rates and charges for 
transportation of the commodities in bulk, 
which schedules shall be filed with the Com- 
mission in accordance with the procedures 
specified in section 306(e), but such sched- 
ules shall not be subject to suspension or in- 
vestigation by the Commission upon protest, 
complaint or upon the initiative of the Com- 
mission,’ ” 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count, 
Sixty-nine Members are present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 273] 


Abbitt Celler 


Alexander 


Gilbert 


Kastenmeier 
King 
Long, La. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 

. McCulloch 
Mailliard 
Meskill 
Moss 
O'Hara 
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O'Neal, Ga. 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Pepper 
Pollock 
Powell 

Pryor, Ark. 


Reid, N.Y. 
Reifel 


Sikes 

Skubitz 

Riegie Stuckey 

Rivers Sullivan 
Rogers, Colo. Thompson, N.J. 
Rooney,N.Y. Tunney 
Rostenkowskl  Weicker 
Roudebush Young 

Rarick Ryan Zion 

Rees Scheuer 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having assumed the chair, 
Mr. Gray, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
Н.Б. 8298, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 353 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed is sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, the Clerk had reported the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN). 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota for 5 minutes in support 
of his amendment. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, as I 
pointed out in the debate earlier, this 
bill was introduced with the express pur- 
pose of permitting the mixing of tow by 
the regulated carriers, which was okayed 
by the Members of the Committee in 
what we sought to do by the staying of 
action of the court as upheld by the Su- 
preme Court. But the bill as it came out 
and as reported by the subcommittee and 
the full committee and as reported by 
the Rules Committee goes much further 
than the original intent. 

I would say that the bill started out to 
give the regulated carriers the right to 
mix their tows but the regulated carriers 
made a deal with the railroads to get 
what they wanted by putting a burden on 
the backs of the unregulated carriers. 

So under the amendment I am offering 
there will be nothing that bars the regu- 
lated carriers from mixing their tow, 
which I think makes sense. The regulated 
carriers in their own agreement before 
the committee and before the Rules 
Committee recommended the posting of 
a rate. This has been clarified in my 
amendment, which is only a minimum 
rate. Under the other bill it is not. It is 
а regulated rate. But under my amend- 
ment the unregulated carriers will con- 
tinue as they have in the past in the 80 
percent of the traffic on the rivers of our 
inland waterways which carried by the 
unregulated carriers. 

Three million tons of produce goes 
out of my little district down the water- 
ways to the population centers, and we 
cannot move our grain and our corn in 
adequate amounts now. We cannot get 
boxcars. Now we put a burden on the 
only modern way that has been saving 
our farm communities. I think it would 
be a tragedy. 

So under my amendment the unregu- 
lated carriers would continue to operate 
as they have in the past, without the 
posting, and under this deal the regu- 
lated carriers would live under a deal 
they made themselves, mixing their bulk 
commodities with regulated, which was 
an economic advantage. 
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The amendment that has been pro- 
posed by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Tennessee, I am not sure I fully 
understand, and I am not sure the in- 
terpretation as given on the floor is ex- 
actly right. I am not a lawyer, but I 
have had this amendment checked, and 
my only comment relative to amend- 
ments that may be offered is this. My 
proposal has been widely examined by 
the unregulated carriers. They have 
agreed on the proposal that I am sub- 
mitting. It has wide support with farm 
groups all over the country as well as 
industrial groups. 

I may say that if I were to change my 
position at this time, I would be fearful 
of confusion in what we are doing un- 
der this bill. I am fully convinced that 
my bill will serve the regulated carriers 
and the unregulated carriers in a very 
competent and sufficient way. 

We have noted my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. KUYKEN- 
DALL), in his statement yesterday said 
he would support my amendment, and 
I do thank him. I wish I fully under- 
stood exactly what the language in his 
amendment would do. But I also must 
say this. I have no quarrel with the rail- 
roads for trying to defend their position 
as far as competition is concerned. 

I have no quarrel with the regulated 
carriers or the unregulated carriers. I 
am trying to find an answer which I be- 
lieve will save the possibility of the dev- 
astation will occur if nothing is done. 

I believe my proposal can be so, by 
the amendment I have offered. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY МЕ. KUYKENDALL TO 

THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. NELSEN 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. NELSEN). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KUYKENDALL 
to the amendment offered by Mr. NELSEN: 
Restore the matter proposed to be stricken, 
delete the matter proposed to be inserted, 
and in the matter restored, on page 2, begin- 
ning in line 4, strike out “, except the pro- 
visions of section 306 and, in case of any 
violation thereof or of any rule, regulation, 
requirement or order thereunder, or of fail- 
ure to comply therewith, the provisions of 
sections 316 and 317,". 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Chairman, 
if any Member on the floor believes he 
can read this amendment and tell what 
it means without reading a couple of 
other things basically my amendment 
will do two things. 

In our committee there was an at- 
tempt made by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr, DINGELL) sticking with 
what his philosophy has been on this 
subject all along, to repeal section 303 
(b), which is the exemption on bulk 
commodities, and cause them to be reg- 
ulated. 

In my opinion, if somebody wants to 
get rates published they should not go 
through the charade of a published 
nonregulated rate. If they want pub- 
lished regulated rates someone should 
offer an amendment on this floor to re- 
peal section 303(b) and just regulate 
everybody. The idea that the publication 
of a minimum rate—even the opinions 
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from the ICC do not agree as to what 
it means—of a rate that most people 
agree is only a minimum rate and does 
not really mean the rate, should be ac- 
cepted from the railroads as a compro- 
mise is, in my opinion, ridiculous. 

I have nothing aga-nst the railroads, 
either. I spend about 90 percent of my 
committee time trying to rescue the rail- 
roads from the trouble they are in, and 
I hope we shall succeed, but I have no 
feeling that I owe the railroads any part 
in writing this legislation. We are going 
to take care of them, hopefully, some 
way or other, if they will help us by tak- 
ing care of themselves. 

The point I want to make is this: The 
Nelsen amendment relieves the nonreg- 
ulated carrier from the publication of 
rates on nonregulated cargo. 

My amendment provides that no non- 
regulated cargo shall have a published 
rate. In other words, what is fair for one 
part of the industry is fair for the other. 

Now, Members might ask me, “Why 
not have regulated rates for everybody?” 
If we want to do that, someone can 
simply offer an amendment to repeal 
section 303 (b) and regulate everyone. 

But that was not the purpose of this 
bill, regulation or deregulation. The pur- 
pose of this bill was to allow the efficient 
water carrier to pass its savings on to 
the American consumer. 

The second thing my bill would do is 
to restore in the Nelsen amendment a 
part of the bill that was added by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) 
which I believe is quite essential. 

One of the problems we have, and that 
the ICC and DOT also have, is with re- 
spect to doing anything about the water 
carrier industry for lack of any statistics 
that mean anything as to most barge 
carriers. We get figures from the Corps of 
Engineers that guess about the number 
of barges that pass their stations, and 
that is about as accurate as we have it. 

So this bill, in the part that would be 
restored by my amendment, would re- 
quire the ICC to give us a study in 2 
years, and would give them authority to 
get the figures for their study. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Do I hear the gentle- 
man correctly when he says that this 
amendment would help the bill? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I say to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. FRIEDEL) the 
Nelsen amendment strikes the two sec- 
tions on the study. My amendment to his 
amendment puts them back in. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. How are they going to 
make a study? They will not have pub- 
lished rates before them. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. The section that 
gives the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the right to get information has 
nothing to do with the filing of rates. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
get the actual rates charged and not the 
minimum rate. The section which has to 
do with the study which gives the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the au- 
thority to get the figures for the study is 
not the section that requires the publi- 
cation of rates. 
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Mr. FRIEDEL. But your amendment 
would take it out. Where would the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission get the 
figures? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I wil put them 
back in. The gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. NELSEN) takes them out. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. My understanding, then, 
is you are putting them back in? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL, Yes. I think it is 
essential. I think what the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) asked for 
in this bill is essential. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. As I read your amend- 
ment, it does not read that way. You 
say you are taking them out. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Believe me, I say 
to the gentleman—and he can ask coun- 
sel, because they prepared it—my amend- 
ment restores the section that allows for 
the study and simply strikes the part that 
requires publication by nonregulated 
carriers. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. You restore the study 
but you take out the figures. What will 
they make the study on? 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. In my amendment 
we give authority to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to ask for any figures 
which they need in order to carry out 
the study. I say to the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. FRIEDEL) the rate we are 
requiring will be useless, anyway, because 
the rate that they will require is not the 
rate that he actually charges but is only a 
minimum rate. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make myself 
very clear on this proposition. I am for 
the Kuykendall amendment, because the 
Kuykendall amendment is far preferable 
to the Nelsen amendment. Also if you 
adopted the Kuykendall amendment, it 
would work and it would accomplish the 
purposes which we originally set out to 
do. 

Iam primarily for the bill as it came 
out of the committee. Therefore I will 
support the Kuykendal amendment, 
which essentially substitutes its provi- 
sions for the Nelsen amendment. If it 
should be so substituted, I would still 
prefer the bill as it came out of the com- 
mittee and therefore would vote for it, 
but I want to urge my colleagues that it 
is absolutely essential to put something 
in this bill that will work to accomplish 
the purpose that the bill was originally 
written for. 

The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
KUYKENDALL) and I introduced idential 
bills. We are both concerned with and 
interested in providing for a continued 
healthy industry in water transportation. 

I want to point out to you that the 
motivation or at least the purpose of the 
Nelsen amendment for which this would 
be substituted is entirely different than 
the purpose of Mr. KUYKENDALL's orig- 
inal bill or my bill or the committee 
amendment. What it seeks to do is to 
permit one segment of that industry 
which hauls bulk cargo to operate under 
secret rates. If this were to happen, there 
are two things that could occur. A min- 
ute ago I pointed out in my colloquy 
with the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
DINGELL) that that would permit the 
captive barge lines of coal companies to 
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shift the cost of haulage to the cost of 
production at the mine. That is very bad 
to permit the producer to affect the price 
on which the depletion allowance on coal 
is based. The only other group which can 
seriously claim & need for or an advan- 
tage under the Nelsen amendment are 
those very large shippers who would like 
to deal under the table to obtain favor- 
able rates for themselves. 

The total result of their obtaining 
favorable rates for themselves of course 
is to raise the rate for the middle sized 
or small shipper. And of course what 
happens is that Cargill, for example, 
wants to haul its grain by its captive 
barges; it does not want to have to main- 
tain enough barges to haul in peak loads, 
so it utilizes common carriers, and wants 
to beat the rate down as low as it can. 
At times when it is not moving it barges 
fully in off season it hauls other com- 
modities like coal, sulfur, or salt, and 
it would have the advantage of knowing 
what the minimum rate of the common 
carrier is, so that it could cut its rate a 
few cents below. 

Now, it simply is not fair in the total 
industry with respect to the haulage of 
bulk cargo to require one person to sub- 
mit sealed bids, and not see the bids of 
another, and in effect let the other group 
first see the bids and then make its con- 
tract for the haulage of that commodity. 
That is not fair. It is no more fair than if 
we issued contracts by the Government 
on that basis. And in the long run we 
do not keep prices down for shippers, but 
by creating an advantage for one group 
of shippers we actually make the prices 
go up. For instance, you may cut your 
rate a cent or so knowing what the bid 
of your competitor is. But you do not 
come in with an honest bid that reflects 
the cost of hauling the goods plus a rea- 
sonable profit. You simply look into the 
man's hand of cards standing face up 
and you bid a little better. Now, that does 
not help shippers, that does not create 
real competition in pricing, that simply 
gives a competitive advantage to one 
element of the industry. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ECKHARDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask the gentleman if it is not true 
that in the letters that we have received 
from the ICC concerning the actual 
meaning of what this publication of con- 
tract rate means, that the bargeman in 
publishing the contract rate does not 
have to publish his actual working rate, 
all he has to publish is some rate, as long 
as it is above cost, and that he operates 
wherever he wants to above that figure. 

Is that true? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. That is true, and I 
think what should be taken into con- 
sideration and what should be said about 
it is that either these are an absolutely 
meaningless fiction and a minimum rate 
means nothing, and therefore you are 
not doing anything by this measure, or 
else the minimum rate automatically be- 
comes the rate, because once you publish 
it you have almost got to stick with it, 
but either way it is bad. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. If the gentleman 
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will yield further, I agree that either way 
is bad, that if we are going into this thing 
we ought to repeal section 303(b), or 
have a minimum rate which really means 
something, I think the gentleman would 
agree that it would be meaningless, and 
if it is nothing but meaningless language 
you might as well, if you are going to 
make him publish his rate, it ought to 
be regulated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. And rise to oppose both the Nel- 
sen and Kuykendall amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no disagree- 
ment among the members of the com- 
mittee over the fact that some bill on 
this subject area must be approved in 
order to continue to permit barge lines 
and shippers to obtain relief from the 
court-sustained ICC order prohibiting 
shipping of exempt bulk commodities in 
the same tow as regulated nonbulk com- 
modities. 

As a result of developing barge ship- 
ping technology, such combinations, if 
possible, are economically efficient and 
desirable. 

The Nelsen and Kuykendall amend- 
ments, if I understand them properly, 
have no effect on the major objective of 
this legislation. However, I have consid- 
erable objection to the Nelsen amend- 
ment. And I am not sure of the effect 
of the Kuykendall amendment on 
whether or not nonregulated barge lines 
would be required to list the minimum 
charges which they require their cus- 
tomers to pay for the carrying nonregu- 
lated commodities and mixed nonregu- 
lated and regulated commodities. 

It seems to me, at a time when we 
are giving consideration to possible radi- 
cal changes in our whole transportation 
policy and changes in our transportation 
system, that all the information we can 
obtain on all of the costs and inputs that 
affect our transportation systems would 
be very helpful. 

Currently we are having the govern- 
ment build interstate highway systems, 
which certainly have had a great im- 
pact on the economic operation and ef- 
ficiency of the trucklines and railroads 
of our country. 

We have had vast investments of pub- 
lic funds in the improvement of rivers 
and harbors and lakes in our country. 
That also has had a great impact on the 
transportation system in our society— 
bargelines, railroads, pipelines, and so 
forth. 

Now there is legislation before this 
body suggesting that the Federal Gov- 
ernment take over the rights-of-way of 
the railroads so as to make it possible 
for the railroads to operate more ef- 
ficiently and economically than they 
have in the past. 

Whether or not we do that, we have 
had proposed railroad safety legislation 
up for consideration that will require 
closer supervision of rights-of-way by 
Government in order to assure greater 
safety in the operation of railroads. Such 
things effect rates. 

So, I see nothing wrong with making 
public the tariffs being charged on dry 
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bulk commodities by nonregulated barge- 
lines for the next 2 years so that we can 
get that information and have it available 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Department of Transportation 
on which to base national transportation 
policies in the future. 

Basically, that is what the subcom- 
mittee felt when they reported out this 
legislation. There has now been some re- 
thinking about the legislation on the 
question of whether or not it would be 
disadvantageous to the nonregulated in 
their ability to compete in an economic 
sense with regulated bargelines and rail- 
roads for this business. 

Mr. Chairman, I see nothing wrong 
with leaving the legislation as it is. I 
think that the amendment that the gen- 
tleman: from Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN) 
has proposed merely goes back to the old 
system where we wil have no informa- 
tion on this subject and nonregulated 
carriers wil be able to compete with 
regulated carriers for shipment of non- 
regulated commodities without any in- 
formation available. 

The Kuykendall amendment, I must 
admit, leaves me somewhat confused as 
to what the objective is and to how it 
will accomplish that objective. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we not 
make any change in the legislation re- 
ported out by the subcommittee and by 
the full committee and that we support 
the legislation as it came from the 
committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I can see by looking 
around at the expressions of quandary 
on the faces of my colleagues that there 
is a great deal of confusion—and I can 
understand that. 

I said in the beginning that this is 
an extremely technical matter. I just 
want to go through three steps and see 
if I can simplify it. 

Now for a long time—and let us just 
take the Mississippi River which is the 
biggest waterway in the country—for 
years the regulated barges, the ones that 
had to publish rates and are regulated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
could mix regulated with nonregulated 
products in the same tow. That is the 
first one. They could take regulated and 
nonregulated and put them in the same 
tow. That is the first instance. 

The ICC claimed, “No, you can’t do 
that.” They said, “You can’t put non- 
regulated with regulated in the same tow 
without publishing rates.” 

That was the first step. It went up to 
Ше courts, апа the courts affirmed the 

єс. 

What happened? Some of the barge 
lines said, “We cannot live with this." 

So the ICC went along, 6 months at a 
time, for almost 215 years to see if this 
body would come up with some kind of 
legislation saying to the ICC, “We are 
going to overrule the Court by statute 
and enact something which will over- 
come the decision of the Supreme Court 
with reference to mixing regulated with 
nonregulated." 

We could not come up with a bill. 
About every 6 months we got to this 
point. We wrestled with it. We could not 
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do anything with it. We could not get a 
bil on which we could get agreement. 
So that is where we stood. 

Finally we came to the conclusion that 
we might as well bring it out here and 
let the regulated and unregulated carri- 
ers have their cases presented, and you 
fellows decide what you want done. That 
is about where we are. I think I have 
stated it in as simple terms as I can. 

Now I want to come to what the bill 
does. What does the bil do with ref- 
erence to mixing regulated and unregu- 
lated in the same tow? It simply provides 
that regulated barges can mix. They can 
mix regulated and unregulated cargo. 
But the regulated and unregulated must 
publish their rates. Before this the un- 
regulated did not have to publish any 
rates. 

Who uses the unregulated carriers, 
which are included in this bill? 

The biggest one would be the agricul- 
tural producers. That is not the only one. 
Coal is one, but I would say that agricul- 
ture is the biggest. Along the river banks, 
if you live on a river, the ordinary fel- 
low who wanted to get his grain carried 
down to New Orleans, or St. Louis, went 
to some little carrier and made a bargain 
with the operator: “Will you carry it for 
so much a ton.” This was not a regular 
carrier. He did not publish any rates. The 
farmer or farm organization made the 
best contract he or they could make with 
the little fellow. It has always been 
recognized in all past history up until 
now that the little fellow along the river 
bank could make that kind of contract 
without the regulation or the publishing 
of a rate. 

This bill changes that and says that 
both regulated and unregulated barges 
must publish, 

What does the Nelsen amendment do? 
This is the third step. To simplify this 
question, what it does allow as a com- 
promise is to allow regulated and unreg- 
ulated cargo to be carried in the same 
tow. The amendment would overcome 
the decision of the Supreme Court and 
the ICC to this extent, that it would 
allow the regulated and the unregulated 
cargoes to be mixed. It would allow the 
big fellow to go ahead and mix regulated 
and unregulated cargo, as he always has. 
It overcomes the decision to that extent, 
and the Ancher Nelsen amendment also 
relieves the unregulated barge from pub- 
lishing any rates, which would leave the 
little guy in the same position that he 
has always been. So this is a compromise 
which would allow the big fellow to mix 
regulated and unregulated cargoes, and 
overcomes the Supreme Court decision 
and the ICC to that extent. 

But the Nelsen amendment comes 
along and relieves the unregulated 
barges from publishing rates and allows 
them not to do that. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SPRINGER 
was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, these 
are the three matters I mentioned that 
I think simplify this as much as I can. 
I will have to say without any prejudice 
whatever to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. KUYKENDALL) that I do not 
understand his amendment, and I am 
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not attempting to. I am for this Nelsen 
amendment for the reason that I think 
the Nelsen amendment finally gets us 
to what I would call a reasonable com- 
promise which allows the big fellows to 
mix unregulated and regulated, and it 
gives them that advantage, but it still 
gives the little fellow the right to go 
ahead and bargain along the banks of 
the river without having to go and pub- 
lish a rate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, is what 
the gentleman is saying in a sense that 
we are talking about freedom of having 
competition for the unregulated carriers 
or little fellows? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The little fellows. 

Mr. BLANTON. In other words, we are 
talking about free competition, with the 
freedom of dealing with the consumer, 
and they have a chance to have their 
products bid for at the cheapest price, 
especially the farmers. Their situation 
under the Nelsen amendment is that 
they would be able to have their product 
bid for, and they can bargain for the 
cheapest price. It is not a matter of hav- 
ing the product regulated at a certain 
price. The man can bargain with the 
small barge line owner and get the 
cheapest price. This is what has been 
happening over the years. This is one of 
the reasons that water freight on the 
Tennessee and Mississippi and Ohio Riv- 
ers has been able to provide one of the 
best services for agricultural products. 
That is why it is very important to pass 
this Nelson amendment. It allows the 
people with the large bulk items, the 
agricultural products, to be able to have 
the small barge owners provide for their 
products, and they get the service at the 
cheapest price. That is why I think the 
Nelsen amendment is very important. 

If we incorporate this other amend- 
ment, it puts this story on a different 
basis, and it will bring the railroads back 
into the situation, and then we can put 
the whole thing under a regulated sit- 
uation. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to both the Kuykendall and 
the Nelsen amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had a great 
many red herrings drawn across the trail 
today. Everybody would have us believe 
there has been some startling change in 
the law which has taken place in the law 
in the last few years which will regulate 
all the little fellows and let all the big 
fellows off. That is not so. 

I do not arise as a friend to the legis- 
lation now before this body. As Mem- 
bers will remember, my minority views 
will show I have castigated this legisla- 
tion. But I am smart enough to know 
one thing, that as between a bad bill 
which is before us, and two worse 
amendments, this body should very 
clearly consider the bill and should sup- 
port the bill and should vote down these 
two amendments. 

What do these two amendments do? 
Let us take them in order: First, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. KuyKENDALL) would 
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say that there is no need for any filing 
of rates under this. What is the difficulty 
of eliminating the filing of rates? First 
of all it is this. As of this minute and 
when the committee considered the reso- 
lution thatis now before us, we could not 
find one scintilla of evidence as to what 
the rates were that were charged by 
these water carrier operators. We tried 
to find out what the rates were so we 
could make some judgment as to 
whether there was cost cutting or fair 
pricing or as to whether it would bene- 
fit the big or the little. There was no 
way on earth to get that information. 
The Corps of Engineers gave us a little 
information as to tonnage and kinds of 
commodities carried. That was the only 
place we could get any information. The 
ICC, which is supposed to regulate mat- 
ters of this kind, had to say they could 
not help us. 

As a result, the committee came for- 
ward with a compromise which embodies 
& number of things. Filing—it more or 
less protects the predacious interest of 
the barge industry by allowing them to 
mix regulated and nonregulated just so 
long as they do file their rates and ad- 
here to them. 

Now, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. KUYKENDALL) 
does keep something which is desirable. 
It says it is going to be a 2-year pro- 
posal, and that at the end of that time 
it will expire and then the Congress will 
have to act on the matter again. We will 
be acting, I can assure my colleagues, 
with a bucket on our heads, since we 
will not have any information on which 
to predicate our judgment, since we can- 
not compel the production or the filing 
of rates. 

In addition to this, the ICC, which is 
supposed to conduct the study, will be 
able to get no information, because there 
will be no filing of rates. 

So much for the Kuykendall amend- 
ment. 

What does the Nelsen amendment do? 
The Nelsen amendment involves the same 
sort of operation, but it is a little dif- 
ferent. 

The Nelsen amendment says that only 
the regulated operators are going to file, 
and that they will file minimum rates, 
but they can proceed from those mini- 
mum rates to then dicker and to get 
such higher prices and charges as they 
can extract, which means the mini- 
mum rate that they file will be as phony 
as а $3 bill and there will be no way of 
protecting the small competitor, which 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
NELSEN) says he wants to protect, from 
predation by the big ones, who essen- 
tially will be filing under the amendment, 
if it should carry, a group of spurious 
rates. 

The amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN) does a little 
more, and we ought to have this in mind. 
The gentleman’s amendment would make 
this permanent legislation. 

It would do something else. It would 
strike out, as I have indicated, both sec- 
tion 2 and section 3; section 2 is the 
2-year limitation and section 3 says 
that the ICC is going to make а study 
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and give us a response as to what the 
legislation really does. 

So the Members can see that we really 
do not have a really good bill here, and 
I urge the Members to vote against it. 

If we have to have a bill, for the love 
of Mike, take the bill that the committee 
gives us, rather than the two amend- 
ments sponsored by the two gentlemen. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. Since I mentioned the 
name of my friend from Tennessee, I 
yield. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I know that my 
good friend would not want to get the 
record out of kilter here. 

Is it not true that my amendment not 
only would restore the request for a study 
but also, on page 3, would restore section 
3, the language which says in so many 
words that the ICC may require any in- 
formation it wishes for the purpose of 
the study? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; but there is still not going to be 
any filing of rates, so obviously the agen- 
cy is not going to get a very good response 
as to what is the real situation in the 
industry. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Is it not true that 
the filing of rates required by the non- 
regulated carrier, under this bill, is only 
@ minimum rate and is not an actual 
rate; is that not true? 

Mr. DINGELL. No; that is not true. It 
is a filing which is a factual filing of rates 
as opposed to the kind of thing I was 
discussing. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Is it not true that 
the contract rate would be required of 
the nonregulated carrier but the actual 
rate of the regulated carrier? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DINGELL 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Is it not true that 
under the bill, the way it is written, the 
regulated carrier would be required to file 
an actual rate? 

Mr. DINGELL. That is right. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. And the con- 
tract carrier would be required to file 
only a contract rate? 

Mr. DINGELL. He would file his con- 
tract rate. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Which is a mini- 
mum rate and means nothing. 

Mr. DINGELL. I cannot tell whether it 
is a minimum rate, but he will say what 
he is charging that particular individual 
so that everybody in the industry will 
know what the market price is. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to my friend 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KARTH.Ithank the distinguished 
gentleman for yielding. Let me say that 
I have an extremely high regard for 
the gentleman. I consider him to be one 
of the finest Members of this body: 

Let me ask the gentleman whether or 
not his rationale in this particular in- 
stance makes a great deal of good sense? 

First of all, my distinguished friend in 
the well suggested that two of the prop- 
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ositions we are talking about are unex- 
ceptable and the other is extremely bad, 
and then on that basis that we ought 
to turn down two and accept the other. 
I am not sure that is a-proper conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would urge that the 
whole matter be terminated by voting 
the whole business down, but since I did 
not choose my brand of poison and since 
I expect that this place will accept some 
kind of bill, I suggested the least ob- 
noxious of the alternatives. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to my friend 
from Tennessee. 

Mr, BLANTON. I thank my friend for 
yielding. I, too, want to agree that we do 
have three bad propositions before us, 

I would like to remind the gentleman 
in the well that, he being a very forth- 
right advocate of the consumer, I would 
hope he would look 2t the proposition of 
allowing free competition of our small 
barge owners that we have on the Ten- 
nessee River and the Mississippi River 
to allow them to compete for the prod- 
ucts and give the consumers the cheaper 
rates. That is one thing that the Nelsen 
amendment does do and that the rail- 
road people have not written into the 
whole bil. We know that the railroad 
people wrote this bill before us, and it 
is a bad bill for the barge owners. 

Mr. DINGELL. Let me decline to yield 
further and answer the gentleman. 

First of all, this is not a railroad bill 
that is before you. This is a subcommittee 
bill. Second, I would like to point out to 
my good friend that I have opposed the 
railroads often enough in my history 
that he knows full well when I speak I 
do not speak for the railroads. 

Furthermore I want to point out in 
this business of the little barge operators 
that they are not really little barge op- 
erators in the first place, but in the sec- 
ond place these people are servants of 
very large vested interests. 

Third, I want to point out that this 
is not a nice, clean world in which every- 
body does right because it is right. This 
is one of the most competitive operations 
in the whole of the American transpor- 
tation industry. There is more rascality 
and cut-throat competition than you 
could ever imagine. 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DINGELL. One of the reasons why 
the so-called little barge operators rushed 
in to get this special relief and why 
they are opposed to have this filing of 
rates is that they represent one of the 
most cut-throat industries you will find 
and one in which there is more eco- 
o crisis than you could ever imag- 

e. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do not 
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think I will object, I would like to get an 
assurance from the committee that 
somebody other than committee mem- 
bers will get a chance to speak before 
they move to cut off the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I will take а couple of 
minutes, and then I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma (Mr. EDMOND- 
SON) to say whatever it is he would like 
to. 


The problem that exists with the Nel- 
sen amendment and the Kuykendall 
amendment and the committee bill is 
just like the problem of the little girl. 
Is everybody going to tell, is nobody go- 
ing to tell, or are some going to tell and 
some not? 

What we have tried to do in the com- 
mittee bill is to have everybody tell so 
that the consumer, the shipper, knew 
what he was getting. The whole pur- 
pose of regulation is this: There may be 
& lot of people who do not believe in any 
regulation at all. I want to tell you what 
the railroad position was, since they 
were brought in. This is not a railroad 
bill. The position that I and the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) have 
taken and several others have taken with 
regard to railroad legislation indicates 
that we are not here to try to carry the 
railroads’ or the truckers’ or the barge 
lines' water or anyone else's water. The 
railroads wanted us to have no regula- 
tion of bulk commodities at all. “Let 
us-have absolutely free competition and 
watch us cut the boys up." They did 
not say that, but that was the implica- 
tion of it. In other words, no one will tell 
anything. At the present time regula- 
tion of the railroads requires that their 
bulk rates be filed. So, if you are the far- 
mer on the river, nobody can come down 
on the railroad line and say, “Mr. Brown, 
you get it for 10 cents a bushel and, Mr. 
Adams, we will charge you 15 cents a 
bushel” or anything like that. They have 
to pay one established rate. That is the 
whole purpose of regulation. What we 
tried to do here is to say, “Look. We will 
not go to the unregulated barge people 
and say, 'OK. You have to come under 
regulation and publish your rates and 
adhere to them just like everybody 
else." We backed off and said, “Look. 
Let us try to find out what is going on on 
that river. Let us have everybody tell," 
just like in the case of the little girl. 

Second, it provides for 2 years to 
tell us what you are doing with it. Then 
we will come back and look at the whole 
bill. If you fellows are in trouble, then 
perhaps we will deregulate everything; 
if you are not in trouble then, perhaps 
we will go in with some kind of publica- 
tion of rates. That was the compromise 
position. 

When you talk about the little man 
out on the river, remember that the 
barge owner out there on the river gets 
leaned on very heavily by very large 
shippers. Every time he is leaned on heav- 
ily by the large shipper, the farmer that 
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you are talking about who has no spe- 
cial deal has his price go up. 

In other words, if he had it hauled the 
year before for 15 cents a bushel, and 
the large people had to cut their rate 
to service the major person they were 
hauling in order to stay in business, then 
the large owners have to raise the rate. 
This is a nasty business out there. That 
is what we have been trying to bring in 
order, trying to develop a method that 
provides that everybody had to tell. 

The problem with the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. NELSEN) is that you are going to 
make the regulated tell and the unregu- 
lated not tell, and the railroads publish, 
and when you get out there on the river 
you are going to get a lot of very sticky 
areas. And that is the reason for this 
bill, It was needed for the interest of the 
public. We have had the bill up for 4 
years. The Supreme Court told the Con- 
gress to try to pass something, that the 
barge people have to have some kind of 
& bill, or all their technology of the last 
20 years will go out the window. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. I have talked enough about 
this, and I want everyone have a chance 
to talk. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman, but I shall have 
my own time. 

Mr. ADAMS, Then I will yield to the 
gentleman from Texas, and then to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a lot of 
discussion about the small shippers, and 
I would like to speak just briefly on that 
subject. 

If you wish to santify the conditions 
of the kind precisely that we have seen 
on the rivers over the last 2 years, you 
can do so by the adoption of either the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. KUYKENDALL) Or 
that offered by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr, NELSEN) and you are really 
going to hurt the little shippers because 
the little shippers wil be the ones that 
will be affected, just as in the old days of 
the long-haul, short-haul, and you are 
going to subsidize the big guys because 
the big guys will raise their rates, and 
the little guys will get it put to them, 
but good, because the economic advan- 
tage with respect to the large operators 
is all in favor of guaranteeing the big 
shippers and all against the little ship- 
pers. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman from Washington has 
made his points very well. The gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. SPRINGER), the 
ranking minority member on the com- 
mittee, pointed out that this bill took 
a long time to come out of the subcom- 
mittee and out of the full committee. 
The subcommittee and the full commit- 
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tee finally hammered out a bill on which 
various interests would agree and on 
which the various members of the sub- 
committee and the full committee by a 
large majority agreed. 

It.seems to: me that what the gentle- 
man has said here is let us not muddy 
up the waters by now amending the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. I think it has been 
muddied up enough already without 
confusing it any further. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. As the gentle- 
man knows, this is a complicated issue, 
and it ought to be left where it is. I think 
it has been pretty well settled there. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield, the point is 
these cutthroat price practices or rate 
practices that the gentleman from 
Michigan mentioned, if you will look at 
the financial statements of the barge 
industry you will find that they make 
money. In fact, I wish the railroads made 
that much money. We would not have 
the problems we have here in this Con- 
gress. And the fact is that the so-called 
little guys are really not that small, they 
own and operate very expensive equip- 
ment. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I just 
would like to say to the gentleman that 
I really do not know the answer to that 
because the unregulated carriers do not 
file, do not publish, and are not under 
any kind of economic regulation, so I do 
not know what their condition is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Nelsen amendment, 
and I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of 10 Mem- 
bers who sent a love letter to every col- 
league in the last few days. I join the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. NEL- 
SEN), the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. FRASER), the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. Kartu), the gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. ABERNETHY) , the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr, THOMSON), 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
(Mr. BLANTON), and some others, in writ- 
ing to you in support of the Nelsen 
amendment because we believe, and be- 
lieve very firmly, that the Nelsen amend- 
ment is absolutely indispensable if we are 
going to preserve the traditional system 
of our waterways that has enabled the 
great waterways of our Nation to develop. 

Now I wil admit to some personal 
prejudice on this subject. I am from a 
district that is at the brink of getting 
the benefit of waterway commerce. We 
have been working for it for 50 years in 
Oklahoma and as we stand at the thresh- 
old of getting the benefits of water rates, 
here comes the great Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and 
seeks to change the ground rules under 
which the Ohio was developed, the Ten- 
nessee was developed, the Mississippi was 
developed, and the Columbia was devel- 
oped and they want to have a new set of 
rules. 

Frankly, we do not think much of 
changing ihe rules, Uncle Sam has in- 
vested about $1 billion-plus in this water- 
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way on the theory that the rules are 
going to be continued as they are and 
the benefits from these waterways have 
been figured on the basis of the rules 
being continued. 

The biggest fairy story that has been 
told on this floor today has been the 
fairy story that this bill is in the in- 
terest of the consumer. This is pure 
fantasy. It is as far from fact as you 
can get. 

There is no consumer group in the 
United States supporting this bill today. 
As a matter of fact, the only organiza- 
tions identifiable as consumer organiza- 
tions are supporting the Nelsen amend- 
ment. 

If you want to see rates go up on coal 
that your homeowner buys, then sup- 
port the committee bill. 

If you want to see rates go up on 
fertilizer that your farmers buy, then 
support the committee bill. 

If you want to see rates go up on the 
grain that goes into the bread that the 
housewife in your district buys, then 
you support the committee bill. 

Do not tell me that this bill wil not 
raise rates because we would not have 
the enthusiasm for it from the railroad 
industry if it were not designed to raise 
rates on the waterways. 

If you want to pass an inflationary 
bill so far as the prices that the Ameri- 
can people must pay are concerned, then 
you vote for the committee bill. 

If you want to continue the present 
low rates that we have on the waterways 
with the benefits of low-cost fuels and 
low-cost grain for your bread and low- 
cost commodities of all kinds, then sup- 
port the Nelsen amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Oklahoma 
for yielding and commend him for bring- 
ing out the most important point in the 
whole argument. This is raising costs to 
the consumers. This is exactly what the 
bill does. Nobody who is shipping sand 
or gravel or wheat or oats or any other 
product which at the present time is up 
for bids, or the coal that the consumer 
has to buy, will benefit from this. They 
are going to go to the ICC and present 
these false figures like they always do, 
and they will say: “We want our rates 
regulated upward because of these costs 
that are involved." 

There is some competition because 
everybody does it at the same price. At 
the present time they can bid for this. 
Here you get the cheapest rate possible 
to transfer these products because they 
are in free competition. This is exactly 
what the Nelsen amendment does, and 
this is to allow these people freedom to 
bid competitively for your products. 

You talk about consumer protection? 
This is one of the best consumer protec- 
tions you have seen. This is why the 
railroads do not want competition. They 
have had this over a long period of 
time. This is what has made our water- 
ways famous in Tennessee, Ohio, and 
Mississippi, because they have free com- 
petition. 
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Mr. DOWNING, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to say that I completely agree with the 
statement made by the gentleman from 


Oklahoma and associate myself with his 
remarks. 


If you want to impose higher prices on 
the consumer, you £o ahead and pass this 
bill without the Nelsen amendment. For 
the life of me, I do not know why we 
Should seek to impose regulations on an 
industry that has handled itself so well 
over the years, and which is a perfect 
example of the free enterprise system. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just a few tow- 
boat operators in my area, and they are 
understandably concerned. But the peo- 
ple who are really up in arms about H.R. 
8298 are the users themselves—the very 
ones the bill alleges it seeks to protect. 
The fertilizer industry, the chemical in- 
dustry, the coal industry, the farm bu- 
reaus, the farm cooperatives, the farmers 
themselves are opposed to the noxious 
regulation which this bill would impose. 

For 29 years it has been the accepted 
practice to mix unregulated bulk and 
regulated nonbulk commodities in a 
single tow on our waterways. Then a 
decision by the ICC later upheld by the 
Supreme Court made the practice un- 
lawful. 

H.R. 8298, as originally introduced 
was intended to mitigate the effect of the 
ICC's decision by providing statutory 
authority for this long established prac- 
tice of water transportation to continue. 
Somewhere along the legislative path 
however, the original purpose was 
aborted and a monster has emerged. 

H.R. 8298 can best be characterized 
as another chapter in the long and bitter 
history of railroads versus water car- 
riers, 

I am very definitely convinced that 
if this bill becomes law, barge transpor- 
tation costs on bulk commodities will be 
increased and will ultimately result in 
higher consumer prices. 

There is such a delicate balance now 
as between farm prices, transportation 
charges, and distribution, that this ver- 
sion of H.R. 8298, now on the floor, will 
disrupt this balance to the injury of the 
farmer, processor, and consumer. 

In one sense, legislation such as this 
tends to stifle the full enterprise system. 

Heretofore, the dry bulk carrier and 
the shipper or user have dealt at arm’s 
length trying to get the best agreement 
possible under our competitive system. 
This system needs no regulation be- 
cause past experience has proven it 
good. It has provided good transporta- 
tion at the lowest rate possible. The 
moment you require these people to file 
these tariffs the listed price immediately 
becomes a floor on which subsequent 
rate increases will be built. 

The Nelsen amendment will pressure 
the status quo so far as the dry bulk 
carriers are concerned, and I urge your 
support for it. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. I would merely like to 
say to the gentleman who has just spoken 
that if we do not pass this bill in some 
form, the barge business will be just 
about over in terms of the consumer hav- 
ing a better price. Is that not correct? 

Mr. PICKLE. That is exactly correct. 
That is the purpose of the legislation be- 
fore us. Throughout the debate there 
have been constant references to the 
idea that the little man is now going to 
be regulated, that he is going to have to 
publish and appear before the ICC, and 
therefore he would be regulated. 

That is not the case. It is not the fact, 
and if anyone says there is any language 
in this bill that says he would be regu- 
lated, I would be glad to yield time to him 
right now. That is not the fact. 

We do require that he publish rates. 
They -have constantly said—and the 
gentleman from Tennessee, who is seek- 
ing to question me now, just got through 
Saying this will increase costs—they 
simply make a statement without any 
facts to support it. Just the opposite can 
take place. If we know what rates are 
going to be and if they are published, 
then everyone knows. We do away with 
secret rates. That is the situation we have 
now. 

Perhaps 30 years ago, when this bill 
was first put on the books, there was rea- 
son to have given some of the small car- 
riers, the little men, an exemption or ex- 
ception or additional assistance. But the 
ICC has testified to us that that time 
probably has passed in view of the in- 
crease in barge technology. Therefore we 
need to make a new study. 

The ICC wanted to make a new study. 
They wanted to make a new recom- 
mendation. But they had to say, “In non- 
regulated commodities, we cannot tell 
you about cost, what kind of tow, what 
kind of commodities, and what dis- 
tances.” They do not know. There is no 
regulation, no facts available, and if any- 
body in this House can tell me there are 
facts available, I would like to know, and 
would yield time to him. 

You can say, “Go back. We will not 
do anything. We will let the ICC take 
over." If you let the ICC take over, as 
the gentleman from Tennessee wanted to 
do, and ask them to furnish all the in- 
formation they asked for, I simply say to 
you the ICC could say to any carrier, 
big or little, “Give us this information," 
and they would say, “We have no in- 
formation to give you. We did not keep 
any recommendations. We do not have 
any papers." 

The purpose of the bill before us is to 
say to everyone, "Publish your rates." 
We are not going to regulate the little 
man. We can, indeed, by publishing 
rates, lower the rates, not increase them. 
In that sense it is a consumer bill. It is 
just as easy to stand in the well and say 
that the rates are going to go down as 
it is to say that they are going to go up. 
Isay to you there is a good chance that 
they can go down, because everybody 
wil know what everybody else is charg- 
ing, and that is & fair proposition. If 
we do not do this, if we do not set up 
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this temporary legislation for 2 years, 
then we will have chaos on our hands. 

The courts have said we must act. 
And so I say to you that this bill is in 
the public interest. It is not for any 
one industry. It is in the public in- 
terest. If you want cheaper rates, or at 
least to have some kind of collection of 
information to arrive at a sensible pro- 
posal 2 years from now, you have got to 
have this kind of information as re- 
quired by this particular bill. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I thank the gentle- 
man from Texas for yielding. I wish to 
state that I think the gentleman's state- 
ment on this point hits the nail right on 
the head. There is no provision in the 
bill that fixes rates. It permits competi- 
tion, but it does it on a fair basis, with 
the cards on the table, so that everybody 
knows what the rates are, and it does 
not let one side play the hand face down 
while the other side has to play the hand 
up. 

Mr. PICKLE. That is certainly the in- 
tent of the subcommittee and the full 
committee, which reported out the bill 
by an 18-to-6 vote when we recom- 
mended it to the House. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Is it your posi- 
tion that you would prefer the Nelsen 
amendment to be amended by an 
amendment or not, regardless of your 
position on the Nelsen amendment? 

Mr. PICKLE. My position is to sup- 
port the committee recommendation to 
this House, and not your amendment, 
which does away with all publication, 
period. It just writes it off. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. But you would 
rather have the Nelsen amendment as 
amended by my amendment or not? 

Mr. PICKLE. I wil say again, as I 
said before, that I support the committee 
bill and not the Nelsen amendment. Do 
you want me to answer it differently? 
That is as clear as I can possibly make 
it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question, since he is talk- 
ing about the committee bill. 

Supposing the barge line is then tak- 
ing & tow of gravel on the river up to 
Cairo, Ill., and he has a chance to take 
& coal barge back down the river, but he 
has no published rate. Then is this in the 
consumer's advantage, that the barge 
owner cannot take this coal back—and 
he can by this bill? 

Mr. PICKLE. We have to make these 
things apply to all. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it eliminates this 
competition. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number to words. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was supported 
by the committee 18 to 6. We know it is 
& controversial bill, but it is the best 
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that could be brought out. The bill will 
save the barge lines and it may help the 
farmers. They have been living under a 
cloud. They have been in the courts for 
15 to 20 years. Finally, the courts ruled 
they were operating illegally. 

The committee met. We asked the ICC 
not to invoke the law until we could 
&ct. We did that two or three different 
times. Finally we got a bill. 

It has been said on the floor that this 
is a railroad bill. It is not a railroad bill 
in any sense of the word. The railroads 
used to fight the bill. 

There is no 100 percent support for 
the bill. It is & controversial bill. 

But when we speak of the little man 
that is going to be hurt—they are mil- 
lionaires, the little men they are fighting 
for here. They are coal mine owners and 
sugarmill owners. These are the unreg- 
ulated carriers. 

But what we are asking to do is to 
have all carriers publish their rates—all 
of them. We are not asking the unregu- 
lated to be regulated. They do not want 
to be regulated. Now they do not want 
to publish. They do not want to do any- 
thing. 

We are trying to bring out the best 
bill for the American public and to keep 
water traffic alive. The railroads are in 
trouble. If they do what they all want 
us to do, it will undermine all the rail- 
roads and ruin all the railroads' shipping 
of wheat along the waterways. 

The amendment goes too far, and I 
am utterly opposed and bitterly opposed 
to both amendments. I would like to see 
the bill as brought out by the subcom- 
mittee and as passed by the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on these two amend- 
ments close at 5 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The . Members standing 
at the time the limitation was agreed to 
will be recognized for approximately 174 
minutes each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. THOMSON). 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in enthusiastic support 
of the Nelsen amendment. We do not 
need to fool anybody on this barge mix- 
ing bill. The purpose of the bill is to per- 
mit the regulated carriers to mix their 
tows, and that is what the Nelsen amend- 
ment does. 

The unregulated carriers did not ask 
to file rates, and the Nelsen amendment 
does not require them to file rates. 

We have had too much worry here 
about the consumers and shippers who 
might be injured by this. Let me tell the 
Members that every consumer and every 
shipper on the upper Mississippi River 
wants the Nelsen substitute for this bill, 
and no other amendment to the bill. The 
consumers and the shippers know what 
they have had, and they want to con- 
tinue it in the same manner. 

I have some 250 miles of the Mississip- 
pi River as the west boundary of my dis- 
trict. In my district we have the biggest 
cooperative generating plant in the 
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United States, the Dairyland Power Co., 
that furnishes electricity to all the farm 
families in Wisconsin, northern Illinois, 
Iowa, and Minnesota. They want the 
Nelsen amendment to this bill. They gen- 
erate electricity with coal brought by 
barge. 

The Farmers Union wants the Nelsen 
amendment to this bill. 

The Members talk about the great 
grain shippers, The Farmers Union, at 
its Grain Terminal Association in Min- 
neapolis, is one of the biggest shippers 
of grain that there is in America. They 
want the Nelsen amendment. 

The Nelsen amendment is a consum- 
er’s bill as well as a shippers’ bill. The 
shippers want it. The consumers want it. 
The Congress should give it to them. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDER- 
SON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I join my friend from Wisconsin 
who just addressed the Committee in 
reaffirming my enthusiastic support for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN). 

I have listened to a great deal of this 
debate this afternoon, and I share the 
feelings of others, I believe it is unfor- 
tunate that the wholly desirable objec- 
tive of mixing had to be encumbered 
with this extraneous issue of posting 
tariffs. 

I am a little bemused by the fact that 
some of the very same people who spoke 
here who are customarily railing against 
price-administered industries in this 
country now stand before us and warn 
us against cut-throat competition. I had 
been led to believe that competition was 
а very healthy thing, that this was what 
kept down rates for shippers and there- 
fore prices for consumers in this country. 

I happen to represent two counties 
which lie along the Mississippi River, 
and I have some interest in the inland 
waterway system of our country. I find 
no demand whatever for the suggestion 
principally coming from the Democratic 
side of the aisle that to have fairness 
and equity we have to introduce the 
posting of rates or the posting of tariffs 
by the shippers. 

I find that the farm organizations 
which represent the farmers in my dis- 
trict want the Nelsen amendment, 

The bulk transportation exemption 
has played a vital role in reducing trans- 
portation costs on farm products, ferti- 
lizers, coal, and other bulk commodities. 
Competition under this exemption has 
led to lower costs of food, electricity 
and other vital consumer items. 

In the Rules Committee I voted 
against a rule for the committee version 
of H.R. 8298. The committee had not 
held any hearings on the regulatory fea- 
tures of the bill as amended, and the 
original bill did not contain these regu- 
latory features. Such a fundamental 
change in policy should not be consid- 
ered without a full opportunity for hear- 
ings. The Nelsen amendment properly 
limits the bill to the orignal purpose of 
the bill; namely, to solve the mixing 
problem, If the Nelsen substitute is 
adopted, it will be my intention to sup- 
port the bill. 
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It is incumbent on this body not to in- 
crease the cost of bulk transportation, 
Unless the Nelsen amendment is adopted 
the benefits of mixing will be more than 
offset by the increased costs incident to 
régulation of the small carriers and the 
elimination of unregulated carriage as & 
vital competitive factor. 

The Nelsen amendment in the form of 
a substitute to H.R. 8298 will provide a 
fair and equitable solution to the barge 
mixing problem. The Nelsen amendment 
will preserve the status quo with respect 
to the vigorous water carrier competition 
which exists today. It will serve the best 
interests of consumer transportation 
services by water. It will preserve the op- 
portunity for communities along the 
river to continue to profit from low- 
cost barge transportation. It will not 
change the competitive situation among 
modes of transportation which is an im- 
portant factor in today’s uncertain sit- 
uation with respect to certain segments 
of some of our modes. 

I urge your support of the Nelsen 
amendment offered for H.R. 8298. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Brooks). 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
both these amendments are undesirable. 

The large and insurmountable objec- 
tion to the Nelsen amendment is that it 
does nothing at all. The Nelsen substi- 
tute says, in effect, let those who mix 
regulated and unregulated commodities 
publish minimum rates. Those who mix 
can do that today and have not done so 
and will never, under the present law, do 
So because they would be placed in a 
completely impossible position versus 
their bulk exempt competitors for the 
bulk exempt traffic. 

Assume for a minute that you are an 
exempt barge operator, Your rates are 
secret under the present law and under 
the Nelsen amendment. You can change 
your rates at a moment's notice under 
the present law and under the Nelsen 
amendment. 

Now suppose you compete against a 
carrier which is forced by the present 
interpretation of the law, now tempo- 
rarily suspended by the ICC, and under 
the Nelsen amendment to publish all his 
rates and is unable to change them ex- 
cept on 30 days' notice. As an exempt 
carrier you would have an overwhelming 
and unfair advantage. The certificated 
competition would be a "sitting duck." 
All you would need to do is reduce your 
rate a few pennies and run off with the 
traffic. The certificated carrier would 
never know what your rate actually was, 
So he could never successfully match 
you and, in addition, he would always be 
30 days behind. 

In 1940, when some of the water car- 
riers were brought under regulation, that 
unfair advantage was duly noted and the 
exemption applied so that both exempt 
and regulated carriers could compete on 
an even basis. 

The Nelsen amendment is equivalent 
of leaving the law as it is and killing 
mixing. 

The committee’s. recommendation, 
adopted by an overwhelming bipartisan 
vote, is one that makes sense. It preserves 
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mixing. It goes a step further and creates 
a fair climate for railroad competition 
for this traffic by requiring the publica- 
tion of ratos on dry bulk commodities by 
all carriers? Clearly all water carriers 
must publish or none can. 

If we are to tell the railroads that we 
cannot bring them a step closer to equity 
in competitive opportunity, then the only 
way to save mixing is by eliminating the 
publication provision altogether. The Nel- 
sen amendment is a nullity. 

Secret rates on federally financed wa- 
terways are totally inconsistent with any 
fair evaluation of benefits to the public 
from the expenditure of millions and 
millions of dollars in waterway improve- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. DE- 
VINE). 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Xentucky (Mr. 
SNYDER), for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the committee bill and against 
the amendments to the bill. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, in order 
to add to the confusion here, I intend 
to vote against the Kuykendall amend- 
ment and for the Nelsen amendment and, 
if it prevails, for the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
BLANTON). 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, it is 
rather amazing, the difference between 
the bill introduced by myself and some 
other people to allow a simple commod- 
ity mixing of regulated and unregulated 
freight. I want to say to this House that 
I am very proud my name is not on the 
present bill. I would accept it if we had 
the Nelsen amendment passed. I was 
amazed at the position of thé distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. I 
know he is a champion of all the Mem- 
bers of the House and a great gentleman, 
and I appreciate him very much. But I 
was amazed by his statement that the 
railroads object to this bill. They did 
object to it in its original form, but 
they are not objecting to it now. 

I want to set the record straight. When 
we talk about little barge owners we 
are not talking about people who own 
sugar mills or coal mines, Tennessee 
barge owners wear overalls and work on 
tugboats and manage these things them- 
selves. They work on their little 2- or 3- 
barge operations. They do not own sugar 
mills or coal mines. But they are being 
put in a position of having to publish 
rates that bind them for 30 days. They 
cannot change prices to bring a product 
back and cannot give the consumer 
the advantage of this procedure. 

Mr, Chairman, I urge adoption of the 
Nelsen amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The,Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
KUYKENDALL). 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr, PICKLE). 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
does not regulate the small shipper. It 
simply requires the publication of.a rate. 
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Within 30 days’ time, if he wants to raise 
rates up or down, he can change that 
rate. The reason why this bill is not in 
the exact form it was when it was in- 
troduced is that it is just as normal as 
any bill that comes before the Congress. 
'The bill before you now is the recommen- 
dation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Let me remind you, if you let either 
one of these two amendments prevail or 
specifically if you do not take any action, 
then I must tell you all exemptions that 
these little fellows have been enjoying 
over the years will be lost. Everybody, 
regulated and nonregulated, will be regu- 
lated. Do you want that? I do not think 
you do, because the intent of the bill was 
to allow the mixing of the commodities. 
We provide that in this bill. What we are 
doing here in addition is doing away with 
these secret rates, Up and down the riv- 
ers, different Members of the House want 
to have secret or hidden rates. I can un- 
derstand that, but it is not in the public 
interest. That is why the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asked us to have the 
2-year temporary bill put in to continue 
the exemptions, allow the mixing of com- 
modities, and the publication of rates. At 
the end of that time let us see what the 
ICC will recommend. " 

I ask you to vote against the amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
FULTON). 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I favor the bill H.R. 8298 as 
reported out of the Interstate and. For- 
eign Commerce Committee by an over- 
whelming majority оп а bipartisan basis. 
This committee has given months of 
study to this controversy and has come 
up with a fair and equitable solution, 
which the House should adopt. 

The truth of the matter is that many 
people would rather have secret barge 
rates that do not have to be published. 
That is the real argument here. We 
should call this bill the “truth in barg- 
ing" bill, because it makes public the 
minimum rates to be charged. We used 
to have in the old days secret and pref- 
erential rates, and secret rebates on the 
railroads where certain people got pref- 
erences and low rates, while others paid 
higher rates for the same service. 

I represent a river district, a producer 
district, and a consumer district. As is 
well known around the House, I vote to 
protect the consumers and working peo- 
ple. This bill will keep low prices on our 
river barge lines by. encouraging fair 
competition. Modern technology has in- 
creased the size of the tows and increased 
the size and power of the riverboats that 
power the barge flotilla. Therefore, Con- 
gress should not limit the size of these 
barge flotillas, by putting into effect the 
Nelsen amendment. 

It is more economical to have the 
large barge flotillas that operate on our 
US. river systems from up in Pittsburgh 
clear down to Louisiana and then over 
to Texas. The greatest economy and 
best.effieiency means lower costs. for 
transportation, and lower prices for the 
consumer. 
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This bil wil permit the mixing of 
various products and commodities in 
barge flotilias, which will actually help 
the smaller barge operator, by having his 
barges added on to larger barge flotillas 
already making the trip in the river di- 
rection that he wants his cargo to be 
carried. Let me emphasize again, that 
this bill is not a regulatory bill, and 
prices for barge transport can be pub- 
lished and changed at the choice of the 
owner, on 30 days' notice. 

We should remember that this bill 
provides a 2-year-time limit, so that the 
situation can be checked as to how this 
legislation is working out. In contrast, 
the Nelsen amendment has no time limit, 
and is a final commitment forever for 
the method proposed. I strongly oppose 
the Nelsen amendment as a well inten- 
tioned but mistaken approach, both in 
its method and results. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
ADAIR). 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
NELSEN). 

The complexities of the legislation be- 
fore us—H.R. 8298—have been discussed 
in detail, and the difüculties it creates 
are obvious. 

In my opinion, Mr. NELSEN'S amend- 
ment performs an invaluable service to 
both producers and consumers in this 
period when low-cost, efficient transport 
is so essential in the fight against infla- 
tion. 

His amendment would promote the 
efficiency of barge transportation by rec- 
ognizing the right of regulated carriers 
to mix in a single tow both regulated 
and unregulated commodities. 

It would preserve the vital flexibility 
of movement for unregulated carriers 
that now exists, enabling products to 
move from point to point at less cost 
than would be the case if 30 days’ notice 
for rate changes were required as is the 
case with barge transportation of regu- 
lated commodities. 

And, Mr. NELSEN’s amendment would 
enable carriers and shippers to continue 
to negotiate rates in the best interests 
of both producers and consumers. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that this 
amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr, NELSEN). 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
FRIEDEL) will give me the names of those 
millionaire bargeline operators in Min- 
nesota that he referred to earlier. 

But may I say that the ICC did not 
recommend this bill that is before us 
today. If you will read the hearings, you 
wil find a statement by counsel that 
they did not recommend the bill as pre- 
sented by the committee. 

Now, it may be that the impression has 
been left that the unregulated carriers 
are getting something new under the 
provisions of this bill. The unregulated 
carriers have operated in the manner 
that they now operate since 1940, and 
what we are trying to do is save that 
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transportation system, or mode of trans- 
portation, that has served the agricul- 
tural areas of the United States of Amer- 
ica. And I have no objection if the regu- 
lated carriers get the right to mix, they 
have that right under my bill, and they 
are required only to post a minimum 
rate above which they can negotiate. And 
they themselves have agreed to that type 
of an approach in their own statement, 
in their own letter to all Members of the 
Congress, and I took them in good faith, 
and I assume that they meant what 
they said. But now they have been mov- 
ing in to change this bill. 

I have had no interference, as far as 
my amendment is concerned, with the 
railroads. They have not interfered in 
any way. But I may say that we have 
talked with the unregulated carriers. I 
hope the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. KUYKEN- 
DALL) will be set aside, and that my 
amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. KARTR). 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
join in support of Representative ANCHER 
NELSEN's substitute amendment to the 
water carrier mixing rule bill, H.R. 8298. 

Because my district is on the Missis- 
sippi River, inland water transportation 
is of special concern and interest to me. 
Many businesses in my district utilize 
the. Mississippi River for receiving and 
shipping commodities. The St. Paul port 
in 1969 handled 1,908,150 tons of coal, 
902,685 tons of grain, 150,000 tons of 
fertilizer and 30,000 tons of salt. The 
river has been of great benefit to my dis- 
trict because of the inherent economic 
advantages of low cost water transpor- 
tation. 

The basic purpose of H.R. 8298 is to 
obtain relief from an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which was 
upheld by the Supreme Court in 1967 
whereby water carriers can no longer 
haul both. regulated. and nonregulated 
commodities in the same tow. 

The entire water carrier industry, 
both the carriers themselves as well as 
shippers, were in agreement that mixed 
tows were in the best interest of the in- 
dustry, and certainly in the best interest 
of the country as it permitted lower cost 
shipping on the inland waterway system. 
For this reason both regulated and non- 
regulated carriers and the shippers 
themselves joined in supporting H.R. 
8298 as originally introduced which 
would amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to permit mixed tows. 

However, as my colleagues well know, 
what started out as a noncontroversial 
proposal has become a highly controver- 
sial piece of legislation that is vigorously 
opposed by the vast majority of inland 
water carriers, practically all shippers 
by water, various farm organizations, 
and by the Department of Transporta- 
tion itself. H.R. 8298 was amended by the 
Subcommittee on Transportaticn and 
Aeronautics to require that all water 
carriers transporting dry bulk commod- 
ities must file rates on such commodi- 
ties with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The amended bill also provides 
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that such rates cannot be changed ex- 
cept upon 30 days' notice to the ICC. 

So what happened was that a 5ill de- 
signed to permit the continuation of 
mixed tows, and it should be noted that 
only 14 water carriers of the some 1,700 
inland water carriers in the United 
States use mixed tows to any extent, has 
become à bil which for the first time 
subjects to & form of rate regulation 
carriers of bulk commodities. 

I think it is significant that outside 
of the regulated water carriers them- 
selves who benefit by mixed tows, and, as 
I say, this is only 14 large regulated com- 
mon carriers, the railroads are the only 
ones supporting H.R. 8298 in its present 
form. 

Most significant is the fact that not 
only the overwhelming majority of the 
inland water carriers vigorously oppose 
this bill, but shippers who use the water- 
ways have joined in the opposition to it. 
They share the definite opinion that 
H.R. 8298 as amended will impair the 
flexibility of barge line transportation 
and barge service to shippers—shippers 
of grain, chemicals, coal, fertilizers, and 
ores. 

My colleague from Minnesota, Rep- 
resentative ANCHER NELSEN, a member of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, has taken the lead in 
seeking to arrive at a fair solution where- 
by mixed tows may be continued, but 
not at the expense of the shipping pub- 
lic and of the hundreds of inland water 
carriers who only haul bulk commodi- 
ties. Mr. NELSEN's substitute amendment 
will preserve the status quo with respect 
to the transportation of dry bulk com- 
modities and permit the regulated com- 
mon carriers to have mixed tows. The 
Nelsen amendment has the unqualified 
support of a wide spectrum of organiza- 
tions máde up of water carriers, ship- 
pers, and farm groups. To name but a 
few who support the Nelsen amend- 
ment, the American Waterways Opera- 
tors, the National Coal Association, the 
Fertilizer Institute, the Grain Terminal 
Association, the American Farm Bureau, 
the National Industrial Traffic League, 
Pilisbury Co., Archer Daniels Midland 
Co. Cargil, the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, and the National 
Association of Wheat Growers. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to support the Nelsen amendment as a 
fair and equitable way of resolving what 
has become a very volatile and contro- 
versial issue. The Nelsen amendment will 
permit mixed tows, but it will not penal- 
ize the vast majority of water carriers 
who do not even have the right to haul 
mixed tows, and more importantly it 
will not work & hardship on the shipping 
public. The Nelsen amendment is a fair 
and practical solution and I urge that 
it be approved. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
full support of the amendment offered 
by my able colleague from Minnesota, 
ANCHER NELSEN. 

The producers in my district are cur- 
rently facing the problem of moving 
grain to make room for this year's crop. 
With the shortage of boxcars, this is a 
grave problem. 
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The interest of farmers in this issue is 
substantial since grain is the most im- 
portant agricultural commodity trans- 
ported by barge. Competition in the in- 
land waterway industry provides a much 
more effective protection of shippers' in- 
terests than regulation. Comprehensive 
rate regulations would impose unneces- 
sary costs, restrictions and inefficiencies 
on barge operators. Since such a huge 
volume of grain moves by barge in bulk, 
farmers want strong competition rather 
than regulation for setting rates on bulk 
commodities. This will permit farmers to 
enjoy the benefits of low-cost water 
transportation on the inland waterways. 

Under the Nelsen amendment, all that 
the certificated common carriers would 
be required to do in order to transport 
all commodities at the same time is to 
file minimum rates on the nonregulated 
commodities—the so-called dry bulk 
commodities. This amendment properly 
puts the requirement for barge mixing 
where is belongs, on the regulated 10 per- 
cent of the carriers who can mix and 
transport all commodities at the same 
time. H.R. 8298, as amended, puts the 
reporting and rate-filing requirement in 
the wrong place—on the unregulated 
water carriers who cannot transport all 
commodities and therefore cannot mix 
anyway. 

The Nelsen amendment is a fair and 
equitable solution to the barge mixing 
problem and I urge my colleagues to ac- 
cept this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair now rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr, FRIEDEL) to close debate. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to both the Kuykendall and 
the Nelsen amendment. 

I am asking all Members to vote for 
the committee amendment. 

This is a bill that is in the public in- 
terest. 

We have included language that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission asked 
us to insert. We conferred with the ICC 
and we have language in the bill which 
was suggested by the ICC. 

As I said earlier, this is in the public 
interest. T'his bill will benefit the shippers 
and if the shippers benefit, then the 
consumers benefit. 

Iam sure all of my colleagues are very 
well aware of the way that transportation 
rates on all other modes of transporta- 
tion have gone up and are going up. But 
the rates on bargelines have been held 
down. With their new technology, they 
can tow 50 or 60 barges and can haul 
them much cheaper, 

All the committee is asking is that 
they publish their rates. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very good bill 
and I hope the amendments are defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. KUYKENDALL) to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
NELSEN). 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN). 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. NELSEN and 
Mr. FRIEDEL. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 87, noes 
61. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 

Mr. Gray, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(Н.Н. 8298) to amend section 303(b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to modern- 
ize certain restrictions upon the applica- 
tion and scope of the exemption provided 
therein, pursuant to House Resolution 
930, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the so-called Nelsen 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment: Strike out everything after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

"That section 303(b) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended (49 U.S.C. $ 903 
(b)), is amended by deleting the first sen- 
tence thereof and substituting in lieu thereof 
the following new sentence: 'Nothing in this 
part shall apply to the transportation by & 
water carrier of commodities in bulk when 
the cargo space of the vessel in which such 
commodities are transported is being used 
for the carrying of not more than three such 
commodities, except that, when a water car- 
rier transports commodities in bulk (as de- 
fined in this subsection) concurrently and in 
the same vessel with commodities moving at 
rates otherwise lawfully filed under this part, 
it shall establish and observe, subject to the 
penalties provided in sections 316 and 317, 
schedules of minimum rates and charges for 
transportation of the commodities in bulk, 
which schedules shall be filed with the Com- 
mission in accordance with the procedures 
specified in section 306(e), but such sched- 
ules shall not be subject to suspension or in- 
vestigation by the Commission upon protest, 
complaint or upon the initiative of the Com- 
mission.’ " 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 181, nays 194, not voting 54, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 274] 


Abernethy 
Adair 


Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
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Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Erlenborn 


Esch 

Evins, Tenn, 
Findley 
Flowers 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Foreman 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 


Fulton, Tenn. 
Gibbons 

Gray 

Griffin 


Broyhill, N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke, Mass. 

Burleson, Tex. 

Burton, Calif. 
ush 
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Steiger, Wis. 
Stubblefield 


Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Vander Jagt 


Miller, Ohio 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
NAYS—194 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif, 


Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kyros 


Evans, Colo. 
Farbstein 


Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 


Mize 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 

. Murphy, N.Y. 


Holifield 
Howard 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
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Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Shipley 
Smith, Iowa 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 

ft 


Abbitt 
Baring 
Barrett 
Berry 
Bevill 
Bray 
Brock 
Caffery 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Dawson 


Roudebush 


Ryan 
Satterfield 
Skubitz 
Sullivan 
Tunney 
Waggonner 
Diggs Weicker 
Edwards, La. Ottinger Young 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Rooney of New 
York against. 

Mr. Flynt for, with Mr. Fallon against. 


Until further notice: 

. Rostenkowski with Mr. Mailliard. 

. Waggonner with Mr. Reifel. 

. Hull with Mr, Fish. 

. Daddario with Mr. Meskill, 

. Bevill with Mr. Goodling. 

.Caffery with Mr. Cunningham. 

.Passman with Mr. Cramer. 

. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Pollock, 

. Barrett with Mr. Skubitz. 

. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Brock. 

. Rarick with Mr. Berry. 

. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. McCulloch. 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bray. 


Mr. Ottinger with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Lukens. 
Mr. McMillan with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Weicker. 

Mr, Young with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Satterfield. 

Mr. Conyers with Mrs, Chisholm. 


Mr. ROYBAL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “пау.” 

Mr. FLOWERS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

CXVI——1798—Part 21 


The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. NELSEN. I am in its present form, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. NELSEN moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 8298 to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The question is on the motion to 
recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 141, nays 230, not voting 58, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 275] 
YEAS—141 


Minshall 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Mo; 


Abernethy 


isk 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stubblefield 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Vander Jagt 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 


Dingell 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 
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Teague, Tex. 
Tiernan 
Udall 


Ullman 
Van Deerlin 


Abbitt 
Baring 
Barrett 


Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 


Ryan 
Satterfield 
Skubitz 
Sullivan 
Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tunney 
Waggonner 
Weicker 


Ottinger Young 


Passman 
Pollock 
So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Rooney of New 


York against. 
Mr. Flynt for, with Mr. Fallon against, 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Mailliard. 
Mr. Waggonner with Mr. Reifel. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Fish. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Meskill. 

Mr. Bevill with Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Caffery with Mr. Cunningham. 
Mr. Passman with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Pollock. 
Mr. Barrett with Mr. Skubitz. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Brock. 
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Mr. Rarick with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bray. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. King. 

Mr. Ryan with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr, Dawson. 

Mr. Ottinger with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Welcker. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Satterfield. 

Mr. Conyers with Mr, Byrne of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Teague of California. 

Мг. Ichord with Mr. Hagan. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr, Dowdy. 


Mr. DINGELL changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Messrs. BOLLING, VAN DEERLIN, 
WIDNALL, WYATT, CHAPPELL, and 
BENNETT changed their votes from 
“yeg” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

‘ s motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THE DAY 


(Mr. ALBERT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, following 
the disposition of the bill which is still 
pending on which the vote was put over, 
we will call up the conference report on 
the Defense Production Act, which will 
be the last order of business today. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 3302) entitled “An act to amend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, and 
for other purposes." ы 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3637) entitled 
“An act to amend section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 with respect to 
equal-time requirements for candidates 
for public office, and for other purposes," 
agrees to a conference requested by the 
House on' the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
Scorr, and Mr. BAKER to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 3547, 
THE NARROWS UNIT, MISSOURI 
RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. ASPINALL submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (S. 3547) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Narrows unit, Missouri 
River Basin project, Colorado, and for 
other purposes: 
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CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 91-1415) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (8. 
3547) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Narrows unit, Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect, Colorado, and for other purposes, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
&greed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: That the 
Senate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House to the text of 
the bil, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 

That the Narrows unit, heretofore auth- 
orized as an integral part of the Missouri 
River Basin profect by section 9 of the Flood 
Control Act of December 22, 1944, as amend- 
ed and supplemented, is hereby reauthorized 
as а unit of that project for the purposes 
of providing irrigation water for one hundred 
and sixty-six thousand acres of land, flood 
control, fish and wildlife conservation and 
development, public outdoor recreation, po- 
tential future municipal and industrial sup- 
plies, and for other purposes. The construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Narrows unit shall be subject to the Federal 
reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 32 
Stat. 388, and Acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto), The principal fea- 
tures of the Narrows unit shall include the 
Narrows Dam and Reservoir, fish hatchery 
and rearing ponds, acquisition and develop- 
ment of the existing Jackson Lake Reser- 
voir, including some rehabilitation of Jack- 
son Lake Dam, for public outdoor recreation 
and fish and wildlife enhancement, and 
other necessary works and facilities to effect 
its purpose. 

The Narrows unit shall be operated in such 
manner that identifiable return flows of wa- 
ter will not cause the South Platte River to 
be in violation of water quality standards 
established by the State of Colorado and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior 
pursuant to the Water Quality Act of 1965 
(79 Stat. 903). 

Sec. 2. The conservation and development 
of the fish and wildlife resources and the 
enhancement of recreation opportunities in 
connection with the Narrows unit shall be 
in accordance with provisions of the Fed- 
om Water Project Recreation Act (79 Stat. 

Sec. 3. The Narrows unit shall be inte- 
grated physically and financially with the 
other Federal works constructed under the 
comprehensive plan approved by section 9 
of the Flood Control Act of December 22, 
1944, as amended and supplemented: Pro- 
vided, That repayment contracts for the 
return of construction costs allocated to 
irrigation will be based on the irrigator's 
ability to repay, as determined by the Secre- 
tary: Provided further, That the terms of 
such contracts shall not exceed 50 years, 

Sec. 4. Por à period of ten years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, no water from 
the unit authorized by this Act shall be de- 
livered to any water user for the production 
on newly irrigated lands of any basic agri- 
cultural commodity, as defined in the Agri- 
cultural: Act of 1949, or any amendment 
thereof, if the tofal supply of such coms 
modity for the marketing year in which the 
bulk of the crop would normally be market- 
ed is in excess of the normal supply as de- 
fined.in section 301(b)(10) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
unless the Secretary of Agriculture ‘calls for 
an increase in production of such commod- 
ity in the interest of national security. 

Sec. б. To the extent that project water 
constitutes a supplemental irrigation sup- 
ply, the provisions of the Act of June 16, 
1938, relating to the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son project in Colorado: аге hereby made 
equally applicable to the Narrows unit. 
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Sec. 6. The interest rate used for purposes 
of computing interest during construction 
and interest on the unpaid balance of the 
capital costs allocated to interest-bearing 
features of the project shall be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, as of the 
beginning of the fiscal year in which con- 
struction is initiated, on the basis of the 
computed average interest rate payable by 
the Treasury upon its outstanding market- 
able public obligations, which are neither 
due nor callable for redemption for fifteen 
years from date of issue. 

Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the Narrows 
unit as authorized in this Act the sum of 
$68,050,000 (based upon January 1969 prices). 
plus or minus such amounts, if any, as may 
be justified by reason of ordinary fluctuations 
in construction costs as indicated by en- 
gineering costs indexes applicable to the 
types of construction involved herein. There 
are also authorized to be appropriated such 
additional sums as may be required for 
operation and maintenance of the unit. 

And the House agree to the same. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
JAMES A, HALEY, 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 

Managers on the Part о] the House. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
FRANK CHURCH, 

QUENTIN BURDICK, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
LEN B. JORDAN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3547) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain the Narrows unit, Mis- 
souri River Basin project, Colorado, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

SUMMARY EXPLANATION 

The Senate conferees agreed to recede from 
disagreement with language in the House 
amendment concerning pollution abatement 
and water quality enhancement and agreed 
to the same with an amendment in the na- 
ture of substitute language. 

The Senate conferees agreed to recede from 
disagreement with language in the House 
amendment clarifying the repayment period 
for the return of reimbursable irrigation 
costs, 

The House conferees agreed to accept lan- 
guage in the Senate version of the bill with 
respect to applicability of acreage limitation 
provisions of Reclamation law. 


DETAILED EXPLANATION 


The House version of the bill, which is in 
the nature of'an amendment to S. 3547, con- 
tains a proviso to Section 1 requiring that 
all identifiable return flows of water from the 
project be treated to abate pollution and en- 
hance water quality as determined by the 
Secretary. The substitute language adopted 
by the conferees requires that the project 
be operated in such manner as to not cause 
the South Platte River to be in violation of 
applicable wáter quality standards. 'The 
agreed upon language has the effect of intro- 
ducing and setting forth precise water qual- 
ity standards within which the Secretary 
of the Interior must, operate the project, as 
such standards have been proposed by the 
State of Colorado for the South Platte River 
pursuant to the Water Quality Act of 1965 
(79 Stat. 903), апа have been approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

The House version of 5, 3547 also contains 
& provision requiring that water user con- 
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tracts extend for & full term of 50 years 1f 
necessary to accomplish irrigation repay- 
ment. The Senate conferees accepted this 
provision. 

The House version does not contain lan- 
guage that is in the Senate bill which would 
apply the same criteria for administration of 
the acreage provisions of Reclamation law to 
the Narrows unit as now pertain to the ad- 
jacent Colorado-Big Thompson project. The 
House conferees agreed to accept the Senate 
language which provides that, to the extent 
that Narrows unit water supplies are used 
for only supplemental service to presently 
irrigated lands, acreage limitation statutes of 
existing law will not apply. The agreed upon 
language thus allows equality of treatment 
among all water users of the Northeastern 
Colorado Water Conservancy District. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
JAMES A, HALEY, 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 

Managers on the Part of the House, 


HEART DISEASE, CANCER, STROKE, 
AND KIDNEY DISEASE AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1970 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question on the passage of the 
bill Н.В. 17570. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 365, nays 0, not voting 64, 
as follows: 
[Roll No. 276] 
YEAS—365 
Burton, Utah 
Bush 


Button 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 

Camp 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 


Abernethy 
Ad 


Erlenborn 
Esch 


Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Findley 
Flood 
Flowers 


Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 

Ford, 
William.D. 


Foreman 
Fountain 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J, 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
de 1а Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 


Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Fr 


Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 


Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 


Ball 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen, Idaho 

Harrington 

Harsha 


y 
Hechler, W. Va. Montgomery 
Heckler, Mass. Moorhead 
Helstoski Morgan 
Henderson 
Hicks 


Hogan 
Holifield 


о 
Johnson, Calif, 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Kluczynski 
Koch 


Kuykendall 
Kyl 

Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lloyd 

Long, Md. 
Lowenstein 


Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 


Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
May 


Abbitt 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Baring 
Barrett 
Berry 
Bevill 
Bray 
Brock 
Byrne, Pa, 
Caffery 
Clay 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Dawson 
Denney 
Diggs 


Lukens 
McCarthy 
McCulloch 
McMillan 
Mailliard 
Mathias 
Meskill 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Dowdy O'Neal, Ga. 
Edwards, La, Ottinger 
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St.Germain 
Sandman 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 


Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 


Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 


Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 


y 
Satterfield 
Skubitz 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, NJ. 
Tunney 
Waggonner 
Weicker 
Young 


Burke, Mass 


Burleson, Tex, 


urlison, Mo. 
urton, Calif. 


Downing 
ulski 


Duncan 
Dwyer 


Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: : 
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Mr. Colmer with Mr. Goodling. 
Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr, Fish. 
Mr. Fallon with Мг. Mailliard. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. Reifel. 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Cunningham. 
Mr, Daddario with Mr. Meskill. 
Mr. Hull with Mr. Cramer. 
Mr. Bevill with Mr. Pollock. 
Mr. Waggonner with Mr. Skubitz. 
Mr. Caffery with Mr. Brock. 
Mr. Passman with Mr. Berry. 
Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. McCulloch. 
Barrett with Mr. Bray. 
Rostenkowski with Mr. King. 
Ryan with Mr. Diggs. 
McCarthy with Mr. Clay. 
Tunney with Mr. Stuckey. 
Ottinger with Mr. Powell. 
Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Con- 
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Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Lukens. 
Rarick with Mr. Roudebush. 
Rogers of Colorado with Wr. Weicker. 
Hébert with Mr. Teague of California. 

Mrs, Sullivan with Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Anderson 
of Tennessee. 

Mr, McMillan with Mr. Satterfield. 

Mr, Abbitt with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Ichord. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. O'Neal of Georgia. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr, Denney. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Mathias. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Mur- 


phy. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend title ІХ of the Public 
Health Service Act as to extend and 
improve the existing program relating 
to education, research, training, and 
demonstrations in the fields of heart dis- 
ease, cancer, stroke, and other related 
diseases, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the two bills 
just passed, H.R. 17570 and НЇН. 8298. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON 8. 3302, 
AMENDMENTS TO THE DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bil (S. 
3302) to amend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? $ 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, máy I inquire as to when 
permission was gained to file this re- 
port on August 8? 

"Mr. PATMAN. Last Thursday, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, was that'per- 
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mission gained after the House had gone 
into special orders and was it by unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr. PATMAN. It was by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I renew my 
query. Was it after the general business 
of the House was done and other busi- 
ness heretofore entered into in the form 
of special orders? 

Mr. PATMAN. It was during the ses- 
sion of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I insist on 
an answer to the question, if the gentle- 
man can answer. When was the unani- 
mous consent granted? 

Mr. PATMAN. I beg the gentleman's 
pardon? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Missouri withhold his objection? 
The gentleman is making a serious in- 
quiry and the Chair wants to cooperate 
I am sure the gentleman from Texas 
wants to cooperate. 

Mr. HALL. That is correct, Mr. Speak- 
er, but I did not get a serious reply. 

The SPEAKER. We will not go into 
that. 

Mr. HALL. We will. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is seeking 
information. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I will be glad 
to withhold the objection at the request 
of the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stands from the information that has 
been given to him that the gentlewoman 
from Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN) asked 
unanimous consent and that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL), 
and this is the information that has been 
given to the Chair, called on the minority 
leader and informed him. My further in- 
formation is the request was made after 
special orders had been entered into. 

Mr. HALL. That is the information I 
sought, Mr. Speaker. I appreciate the 
forthrightness of the Chair. 

I will say for the Speaker's informa- 
tion that prior to departing from the 
floor that day, I had inquired of the re- 
sponsible leadership, in my opinion, as 
to whether or not there was any fur- 
ther business. I was told that there would 
be no further legislative business, and for 
that reason I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Missouri reserve the right to object? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I further re- 
serve the right to object, and will yield 
to the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Let me clarify 
and amplify the statement made by the 
Chair. 

At the conclusion of the regular busi- 
ness that day, which I believe was on 
Thursday, I went to my office. We were 
in the special order period. 

While in the office, I received a call, 
I believe, from the gentleman from New 
Jersey or from someone on his behalf 
asking me whether I had any objection 
to the filing of the conference report. On 
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the basis of the request that was made, 
I indicated that I had no objection. I be- 
lieve that is the full story so far as I 
know. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
confirm what has already been said by 
the Speaker—that the House was in the 
process of the special orders and, ac- 
tually, the regular order of the House 
had finished when the gentlewoman from 
Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN) came over with 
the conference report and wanted to get 
permission to file the conference report. 

I personally saw no objection to filing 
the conference report and stated that it 
was necessary to have the leadership 
notified in cases like this. The minority 
leader, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, GERALD R. Forn) was notified and 
he agreed to the filing of the report. 

That is the situation so far as I know 
of it. I believe the same permission had 
been received from the leadership on the 
other side of the aisle. 

Mr. HALL. There is no question in my 
mind, Mr. Speaker, but what permission 
was given. But the fact remains that this 
is an unusual request to file on a day 
when the House was not in session. The 
fact further remains that I had made 
inquiry as to whether there would be 
further legislative business. I understand 
it was not cleared with the majority 
leader, who ordinarily schedules such 
things as that. It shows in the RECORD 
that it was one of the last items of busi- 
ness prior to the extensions of remarks, 
August 6, 1970, page 27675. The principle 
involved here is that we are not going to 
be able to depend on when legislative 
business is concluded and special orders 
start within the House, and we are all 
going to have to stay here the rest of the 
session until all business is completed at 
the end of day and we adjourn until the 
next day at the appointed hour. 

For this reason I still object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 
The Clerk will read the conference 


report. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the state- 
ment. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of August 
10, 1970.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conference 
report be considered as read and that 
further proceedings on it be postponed 
until after consideration of the veto mes- 
sages tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PRESIDENT MADE CHOICE IN HIS 
VETOES 


(Mr. STEPHENS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day President Nixon vetoed the inde- 
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pendent offices and housing appropria- 
tion bill. 

In the veto message delivered to Con- 
gress, he declared that he exercised the 
veto power because the bill included 
funds for urban development which ex- 
ceeded his budget request by $541 mil- 
lion. He failed to mention that the vetoed 
bill included, under housing, $500 mil- 
lion for aid in obtaining water and sewer 
lines by local, small communities which 
cannot afford them. It reached this sum 
because I added by amendment an in- 
crease of $350 million for those purposes, 
It was approved by both Houses. 

In the same message the President 
announced that he had also vetoed the 
appropriation bill for the Office of Edu- 
cation passed by both the House and Sen- 
ate because it was $453 million over his 
budget request. He stated further: 

In addition, I have committed myself to 
ask the Congress for an extra $350 million to 
fully fund the school desegregation program 
as soon as the Congress provides authorizing 
legislation. 


My amendment was overwhelmingly 
adopted. It added $350 million to the 
bill. My amendment provided that from 
the “Cradle of Liberty” at Concord and 
Lexington to the new White House at 
San Clemente, Americans would have an 
additional sum of $350 million for 50- 
percent grants to their local governments 
for a simple project: pipelines for pure 
water and pipelines for adequate sew- 
age disposal. 

I need not point out that these facts 
focus a spotlight on the conclusion that 
President Nixon has made a fateful 
choice of priorities. 

In this choice Mr. Nixon has decided 
that the $350 million I added for water 
and sewer lines should not be spent on 
these essentials but should be spent in- 
stead ‘о fully fund the school desegre- 
gation program." 

This decision means that unwittingly, 
but undoubtedly, the President has 
chosen as follows: 

Rather than spend $350 million to try 
and save the lives of countless numbers 
of American children of all races who 
die from polluted water, he would prefer 
that the survivors of our polluted en- 
vironment go to a desegregated school. 

Can such a conclusion be escaped when 
to the very penny the $350 million I 
added for water and sewer lines is pro- 
posed by Mr. Nixon to be spent “to fully 
fund the school desegregation program"? 

Keeping the President's own words in 
mind as to how he would use the $350 
million, we, as Members of the House, 
cannot help but know that when voting 
to sustain or override the vetoes of these 
bills that we are really voting on this 
choice: 

Shall your child go to a desegregated 
school or shall your child be one who may 
die of drinking polluted water? 

Or, the choice might be explained to a 
parent this way: 

Your child may be dead at age 13 from 
polluted water but by then he will have 
had this privilege of attending a desegre- 
gated school before he died. 

As a final thought, remember this re- 
mark made Tuesday night on television 
by the President in support of his veto. 
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He said he had made the veto because it 
affected everybody's pocketbook. 

That is true. I do not dispute it. But, 
when legislation affords a choice be- 
tween the possible death of children and 
pocketbooks, I choose children. 

As I explained these bills are bound 
together so I will vote to override the 
President in his vetoes of both bills. He 
has his priorities mixed up. I urge my 
colleagues to vote also to override the 
vetoes. 


PROPOSED SELECT COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE ACTIVITIES OF AS- 
SOCIATE JUSTICE WILLIAM О. 
DOUGLAS 


(Mr. WYMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
requesting the distinguished chairman 
of the Rules Committee (Mr. COLMER) 
to grant a rule on House Resolution 922 
and companion resolutions, to establish 
a select committee to investigate the 
activities of Associate Justice William O. 
Douglas. 

This matter has languished in the 
tender hands of Chairman EMANUEL CEL- 
LER for more than 3 months, not in re- 
sponse to the more than one-quarter of 
the Members of this body, but pursuant 
to a resolution of impeachment intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Jacoss) which was a notorious sub- 
terfuge in the first instance, Mr, JACOBS 
having introduced this resolution while 
I was speaking on the floor in support of 
House Resolution 922 which calls for a 
bipartisan select committee. 

The Celler subcommittee has not called 
а single witness, nor held a single hear- 
ing, nor taken a single word of testimony 
under oath. To call its work an investi- 
gation of these serious complaints is to 
make a joke of the solemn responsibili- 
ties of this House. 

I include in the Recor at this point 
my request to the chairman of the Rules 
Committee: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1970. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. COLMER, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I respectfully request 
that a Rule be granted on referenced resolu- 
tions. 

It is now more than three months since 
the Celler Subcommittee purportedly inves- 
tigating the activities of Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas was activated and I am 
informed that this Subcommittee has not 
yet called a single witness, nor taken a single 
word of testimony under oath, nor held a 
single hearing. Further, I strongly suspect 
the Subcommittee will not request a further 
extension of time, which means it will expire 
on August 20th which is while this Body is 
in Recess, 

I think it can fairly be concluded that the 
necessary objective investigatory policy to 
discharge the responsibilities of the House 
of Representatives in these circumstances 
has not prevailed in the Celler Subcommit- 
tee, which is confirmatory of the recorded 
fact that it was conceived in subterfuge in 
the first place. 
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It is difficult to see how any member of 
the House could call the work of the Celler 
Subcommittee an investigation in any mean- 
ingful sense of the word. 

In these extraordinary circumstances there 
is a continuing responsibility of the House 
to conduct a thorough and complete investi- 
gation of the serious charges contained in 
referenced resolutions. I sincerely hope that 
you will act promptly and favorably on this 
request, including a directive that all the 
books, papers, records, documents and in- 
formation heretofore assembled by the Celler 
Subcommittee be transferred to the Select 
Committee provided for by H. Res. 922, upon 
its establishment. 

Cordially, 
Louis C. WYMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


MEAT IMPORTS 


(Mr. ST GERMAIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extends his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
meat import quota law of 1964 is causing 
most unreasonable restrictions on meat 
imports, with the result that prices for 
hamburgers and frankfurters have 
jumped at a time when all consumers 
are deeply concerned about inflation. 

With all that, we find some cattle in- 
terest in the United States still pressing 
and manipulating to further restrict im- 
ports of meat. 

The most recent effort is to use the 
appeal of health and sanitation to try 
to make imports of cheap lean meat 
impossible. 

Every consumer should be aware of 
this gigantic, phony effort. All of us 
should oppose the patent attempts to 
drive up prices for the profit of a few. 

Instead of devising devious routes to 
restrict this supply of needed meat, Con- 
gress should ask the President of the 
United States—and he has the fullest 
authority to act—to insure a continuing 
supply of imported lean meat. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial commentary written for the 
Christian Science Monitor by Roscoe 
Drummond. Mr. Drummond’s comments 
are a serious disclosure about the devious 
means being used to try to satisfy the 
greed of a few at the expense of the 
many—the consumers, 

The editorial follows: 

POLITICS AND PROTECTIONISM 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—The extent to which pro- 
tectionist policies in an election year are 
pushing Congress to extreme and indefensi- 
ble measures is almost unbelievable. 

The most vivid example is the Senate bill 
which uses a health and sanitation coverup 
as a device to bar processed and canned meat 
products from the American market. 

The Mansfield-Hruska measure doesn’t 
even breathe a word about closing off the 
United States market to benefit the livestock 
producers. With all the innocence of being 
against sin, the bill simply directs the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to take special steps, 
carefully stipulated in the legislation, “to 
prevent the entry of any disease or the dis- 
tribution of any unwholesome products.” 

Fair enough? 

No. It’s a fake. It’s a deception. 

Here is the testimony of Raymond А. 
Ioanes, administrator of the Foreign Agricul- 
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tural Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture: "Inspection procedures for im- 
ported meats are comparable to those pro- 
vided for meat produced domestically." 

Here is the supporting testimony of Dr. 
H. M. Steinmetz, assistant deputy adminis- 
trator for Consumer and Marketing Service 
of the Department of Agriculture: 

"Meat prepared in foreign countries for 
importation into the United States 1s equiv- 
alent to that produced under federal inspec- 
tion in our country with respect to whole- 
someness, sanitary quality, and freedom 
from disease and adulteration,” 

But Senators Mansfield and Hruska and 
their allies do not want the same inspection 
of imported food products which the U.S, 
applies to its own food products. They want 
something additional, and that is the pur- 
poseful catch. They want all imported meat 
products—including frozen and chilled— 
thawed and reinspected piece by piece at 
the port of entry. 

There’s no mystery as to what Mansfield 
and Hruska and some others are up to. By 
requiring that imported meats be inspected 
piece-by-piece—which is not the way the 
U.S. Government inspects domestic meats— 
they want to set up inspection requirements 
that are so onerous that no one could com- 
ply with them and offer their products at a 
price consumers would pay. And it would be 
the American consumer in the lowest income 
brackets who would be most penalized, be- 
cause the imports the Mansfield-Hruska bill 
are trying to keep out are mainly ingredients 
for hamburger and sausage. 

And what of the effect of such a discrimi- 
natory measure on the mounting sales of U.S. 
agricultural products abroad? This bill, as 
Mr. Ioanes testified for the administration, 
“would introduce a clear-cut risk in U.S. agri- 
cultural exports, which are now at an all- 
time high in terms of commercial sales.” 

The risk would be great because U.S. farm- 
ers exported a near record $6.6 billion in farm 
commodities, an outlet essential to maintain 
our agricultural plant at its present level. Of 
this total, at least $5.6 billion were commer- 
cial exports for dollars—a new all-time high. 

If we start to choke off the food imports 
from our trading partners, understandably 
they will do the same to their imports from 
the U.S.—and both will suffer. 

As to the vigor of our own livestock indus- 
try, these are the words of Aled P. Davies, 
vice-president of the American Meat Insti- 
tute: 

“The meat industry now finds a market 
in foreign countries of a half billion dollars 
yearly for its meat and livestock products. 
While the advocates of protection for U.S. 
livestock producers are endeavoring to build 
а fence around this country to keep foreign 
products out, they will discover that fences 
stop trade in both directions.” 

The need today is to keep expanding trade 
in both directions as the U.S. and most of 
the free world have been doing for the past 
35 years. 


THE TRUTH PRESERVATION ACT: 
A RIGHT OF ACCESS TO THE PRESS 


(Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

“Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
with six cosponsors, I have introduced 
H.R. 18941, the Truth Preservation Act, 
a bill which would impose upon news- 
papers of general circulation an obliga- 
tion to afford certain members of the 
public an opportunity to publish edi- 
torial advertisements and to reply to edi- 
torial comment. 
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The first amendment has been cate- 
gorized as the cornerstone of democracy. 
This amendment is predicated upon the 
belief that the members of a free society 
can make judgments that direct the path 
of society and assure the viability of the 
democratic process only by the Supreme 
Court: 

It is the purpose of the First Amendment 
to preserve an uninhibited marketplace of 
ideas in which truth will ultimately prevail. 


(Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. F.C.C., 395 U.S. 
367, 390 (1969) ). 


The framers of the first amendment 
were clearly of the opinion that a free 
marketplace of ideas could be guaranteed 
merely by prohibiting governmental re- 
straint. However, it has become apparent 
that the laissez faire approach to free- 
dom of expression no longer can assure 
the maximum dissemination of informa- 
tion to the public. The first amendment 
must be viewed as providing a forum for 
free expression as well as protecting it 
from infringement once in the public 
domain. 

Regulations by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission serve to impose upon 
the broadcast industry certain obliga- 
tions. No such obligations are imposed 
upon the press. The press may personally 
attack the reputation or character of an 
individual, even if libelous, without af- 
fording an opportunity for reply. News- 
papers can charge disproportionately 
high rates for editorial advertisements 
or can refuse to print editorial advertise- 
ments with which they disagree. More- 
over, the press may editorially present a 
completely distorted view of an individ- 
ual or organization with impunity. 

The sharp decline in competition in 
the newspaper industry has significantly 
increased the necessity for increased so- 
cial responsibility. By the beginning of 
1968, only 45 cities of approximately 
5,000 cities having populations of at 
least 2,500, had two or more competing 
newspapers. Twenty-two cities had sep- 
arate newspapers which were jointly 
operated. 

The broadcast industry has certain 
statutory obligations primarily because 
the supply of airwaves is limited. Eco- 
nomic and technological factors reduc- 
ing the number of newspapers have re- 
sulted in rendering the press even less 
competitive than the broadcast media. 
The newspaper industry is just as much 
a limited access media as the broadcast 
industry. 

The proposed bill is limited in scope 
and merely gives to members of the pub- 
lic the right of access to the press—the 
positive dimension of the first amend- 
ment. The Supreme Court has recently 
observed the FCC’s fairness doctrine and 
personal attack rules enhance this 
Amendment (395 U.S. at 375). This bill 
would enhance the freedom of the press 
and speech protected by the first amend- 
ment in the same manner. 

In summary, the bill would impose 
three obligations upon each newspaper 
of general circulation: 

First, to publish all editorial advertise- 
ments; 

Second, to publish editorial advertise- 
ments at rates not exceeding those for 
commercial advertising; and 

Third, to provide a right of reply to 
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any organization or individual that is 
the subject of a comment of an editorial 
nature. 

I believe. that enactment of this bill 
will help to make the first amendment a 
truly dynamic document; 


TREATY BETWEEN GERMANY AND 
THE SOVIET UNION 


(Mr. MINSHALL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 6 West Germany and the Soviet 
Union agreed on a draft treaty renounc- 
ing the use of force and affirming the 
inviolability -of the present European 
borders. As a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Defense Appropriations, I feel 
that this treaty could lead to a reduction 
in the numbers of U.S. troops in Ger- 
many and a subsequent reduction in the 
defense budget. 

It would appear that the treaty reflects 
а lessening of tensions in Western Eu- 
rope. Certainly, the treaty marks a 
change in the overall political situation 
in Western Europe. The extent of the 
change remains to be seen. 

We have more than 330,000 personnel 
in Europe. It costs approximately $2.9 
billion in annual operating costs to main- 
tain these forces in Europe. Other re- 
lated costs add substantially to the total 
cost. The spending of U.S. dollars in 
Germany adversely affects our balance 
of payments and "'goldflow." I hope that 
this administration wil make an im- 
mediate and thorough evaluation of the 
possibilities for troop reductions in Eu- 
rope resulting from the new treaty. 


MR, CLAUDE L. FLY, A HOSTAGE 
IN URUGUAY 


(Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr, HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have all been highly distressed 
over these past few days by a series of 
tragic events in Uruguay. 

First, on July 31, there was the news 
01 the kidnaping of an American official, 
Mr. Dan A. Mitrione, an AID public 
safety officer assigned to the American 
Embassy in Montevideo. On the same 
day, a Brazilian diplomat, Aloysio Mares 
Dias Gomide, was also kidnaped. On 
August 7, a second American citizen 
working in Montevideo, Dr. Claude L. 
Fly, was kidnaped by the same band of 
terrorists. And then, on August 10, the 
hemisphere was stunned by reports of 
the brutal murder of Mr. Mitrione. Pub- 
lic opinion here in Uruguay and around 
the world has reacted strongly against 
this tragic violence, but Dr. Fly and the 
Brazilian remain captive. 

Dr. Claude Fly's brother, Mr. William 
A. Fly, of Lockesburg, Ark., resides in 
my district. Numerous Arkansans share 
Bil Fly's pride in and admiration for 
Claude Fly, who has dedicated his whole 
life to the development of agricultural 
science. 
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Dr. Fly was awarded his Ph. D. degree 
at Iowa State University in 1931, nearly 
40 years ago, and throughout his long 
career in the field of agriculture, he has 
continuously sought to upgrade his own 
vast knowledge as well as devoting his 
efforts during this period to impart that 
knowledge to others. He has always been 
one of our country's finest examples of 
& technician, using those talents and 
skills not only at home but abroad as 
well. 

After completing his doctorate, Dr. 
Fly became Oklahoma State soil sci- 
entist for the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in the Soil Conservation Service 
for nearly 20 years. He later served as 
Agricultural Administrator and Re- 
search Soil Scientist, USDA Agricultural 
Research Service, Soil and Water Con- 
servation—Research Division, at Fort 
Collins, Colo. Since 1963, he has worked 
as a private consultant and contractor 
in agricultural development of soil and 
water resources. His service during these 
years included assignments with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, a 
United Nations agency, that took him to 
nearly every continent. When he was 
kidnaped this month in Uruguay, he was 
working on a soil implementation project 
in Montevideo under a contract signed 
between the International Development 
Services, Inc, and the Uruguayan Min- 
istry of Livestock and Agriculture on 
December 9, 1969. The contract is fi- 
nanced from an AID agricultural sector 
loan signed in 1968. 

Indeed, Dr. Fly is a specialist in soil 
and water resources. He has been & 
teacher of this science and a practitioner 
who often has gone into the field to work 
as a counselor and instructor on spe- 
cific tasks, The talents of Dr. Fly were 
also brought to bear on many special 
water conservation projects and flood 
control in the United States. 

During his long career, Mr. Fly au- 
thored more than 60 professional papers 
on a wide range of subjects including 
plantology, irrigation, soils, and land 
and water resources development. He has 
been a member of numerous national 
boards and commisisons, such as the Nat- 
ural Resources Board in 1936, the Soil 
Conservation Committee in 1964, and the 
Soils Land Use and Economy Surveys in 
1950, to name only a few of many. 

Among the numerous scientific publi- 
cations which carry Dr. Fly's biography 
are “American Men of Science," “Lead- 
ers in American Science,” and the 
“American Society of Agronomy.” 

Mr. Speaker, here is a man who has 
given much of himself in the cause of 
dedicated service, not only for this Na- 
tion but for others as well. He has a 
distinguished record of constant and 
vigorous pursuit of excellence in agricul- 
ture for the good of his fellow man. 

I am sure that all the Members of the 
House prayerfully join his family and 
friends in the hope that he will be re- 
leased unharmed and returned to us, 


DISCLOSURE OF FINANCIAL 
INTERESTS 


(Mr. BEALL of Maryland asked ‘and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
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tend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr. BEALL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my belief that the people who hold 
or seek public office should make the 
public aware of their financial inter- 
ests. Consistent with this belief, I am 
disclosing herewith my assets and lia- 
bilities as of December 31, 1969. A listing 
of these follows: 

ASSETS 


Cash in banks: 


Cash surrender value of life in- 
surance 
Share of Beall, Garner, and Geare 
profit-sharing retirement plan. 
Becurities: 
279 First National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Western Mary- 


Gas 
50 Fidelity Bank 
17 Kaiser Aluminum (Com- 
mon) 
8 Kaiser Aluminum (Pfd.)... 
5 Cumberland Fair Assoc.... 


2888 88 $8 


S Б 


108, 521. 


8 


Equity in Beall, Garner & Geare 
Realty Co. (co-Partnership)..- 

Home and furnishings—Frost- 
burg, Md 

1969 Oldsmobile 


Е 
e 


Mortgage on home. 
Note payable First National 


27, 514. 08 


Net worth, Dec. 31, 1969... 184, 694. 08 


As important.as the total amount of 
an individual's assets is the source of 
his annual income. It is necessary if we 
are going to really disclose our financial 
interests that officeholders make pub- 
lie the amounts of their annual income 
as well as the sources. Such action en- 
courages the confidence of the voters in 
the integrity of their elected officials. 

The following is a list of my income 
for the calendar year 1969: 

INCOME 
US. Government 
Beall, Garner and Geare and 
other business interests in.Al- 
legany County, Md 


I also paid the following income taxes 
for 1969: 


Federal, Income, Tax. 
State and Local Income Tax.... 


$16, 305. 00 
3, 289..00 


19, 594. 00 
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FLAG OFFICER OR GENERAL OFFI- 
CER RANK NEEDED FOR DIREC- 
TOR OF ARMED FORCES INSTI- 
TUTE OF PATHOLOGY 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology is one of 
the outstanding scientific institutes of 
its kind in the world. Its research efforts 
reach not only the military of this coun- 
try, but are spread internationally 
throughout the entire spectrum of gov- 
ernment, civilian medical practice, and 
academic medicine. 

The position of director of this in- 
stitute was created over 100 years ago 
by the U.S. Army. At certain intervals 
during this time span several U.S. Army 
Medical Corps officers have served as 
the institute's director with the rank of 
brigadier general or with the rank of 
major general. U.S. Naval and Air Force 
medical officers have also served as di- 
rector of the institute, 

Mr. Speaker, I think it would greatly 
enhance not only the position of director, 
but the institute itself, if Congress 
would establish a Navy flag officer or 
Army and Air Force general officer po- 
sition for the director. This proposal is 
supported by the scientific advisory 
board of the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology and I am today introducing 
а bill that would do just this. I hope that 
the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices wil expedite this proposed legisla- 
tion as soon as possible. 


REALISTIC CONSUMER PROTEC- 
TION 


(Mr. PURCELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
field of consumer legislation, much as in 
the consumer marketplace itself, attrac- 
tive labels often cover inferior merchan- 
dise. The hurried housewife who buys 
the label but does not examine the 
package is often disappointed in her 
purchase. The same can be said of a leg- 
islative body that acts in haste in con- 
sidering proposals which will affect mil- 
lions of American consumers. 

There is a difference, of course. When 
the individual housewife makes a mis- 
take in a purchase, she has several reme- 
dies. In the case of some products, she 
may even take advantage of a money- 
back guarantee. But a lawmaking body 
which approves a legislative package 
that does not live up to its label cannot 
rectify its error so easily. Legislation 
once enacted, good or bad, assumes a life 
of its own. And when it has raised public 
expectations in a given area of public 
concern, but does not deliver what it has 
promised, the inevitable result is in- 
creased public disillusionment in the sys- 
tem. 

It is, therefore, vitally important that 
in considering consumer legislation Con- 
gress should carefully examine the con- 
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tents of the package béneath the legis- 
lative label. Attractive titles are not 
enough. We must ask ourselves: 

What does this legislation really do? 
Will it help-remedy the problem? Or will 
it simply create greater problems for the 
consumer, while failing to achieve its 
stated objective? 

As we know, the growth of the con- 
sumer movement in recent years has 
focused attention on and helped to rem- 
edy & number of ills in our complex, 
modern consumer economy. Consumer- 
ism today is therefore accepted on all 
sides as a significant force in our society, 
a movement that has made for increased 
industry sensitivity and responsiveness 
to the wants and needs of our consum- 
ing public. 

Much has been accomplished by way of 
strengthening and benefiting consumer 
rights and interests in the marketplace. 
More needs to be done in this area. This 
job will not be completed overnight, how- 
ever, for the issues and problems which 
fall into the consumer category are not 
of a kind to be solved easily or quickly. 

We are dealing, after all, with the 
problems of an ever-changing consumer 
economy. The very success of that econ- 
omy—the development and seemingly in- 
finite variety of products and services 
being offered our people—render im- 
possible any fixed and absolute legislative 
or regulative answers to consumer prob- 
lems. 

There are those critics, of course, who 
argue that the country has neglected 
problems in the consumer area. for too 
many years. These critics call for whole- 
sale action, legislation-by-the-bushel, so 
to speak, to make up what they believe to 
be lost time. 

Thus, as often happens when the leg- 
islative pace quickens in a particular area 
of social or economic concern, there is 
now the danger that we may try to make 
up for alleged lost time by striving for 
quantity rather than quality in enacting 
consumer legislation, 

Let me phrase this another way: We 
must move, energetically and efficiently, 
to develop and implement remedies for 
the ills of the consumer marketplace. But 
it will hardly benefit the consumer if, out 
of misdirected zeal or for any imagined 
short-range political advantage, the Con- 
gress should rush into the pharmacy of 
legislative proposals to buy, without 
examining the contents beneath the label, 
any and all panaceas and nostrums that 
may be placed on the shelves. 

In my opinion, many bills now pending 
before the Congress which bear the label 
“consumer interest legislation” fall into 
the category I refer to—that of inferior 
merchandise covered up by attractive 
labels. 

My purpose today is to discuss the 
contents inside one of these legislative 
packages—the proposal that bears the 
attractive label “consumer class action." 

At the outset, let me say that I agree 
with the sponsors of this legislation as to 
the need to strengthen consumer rights 
and protection against fraud. and decep- 
tion in the marketplace. I agree with 
their stated objective of developing im- 
proved methods by which consumers can 
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find redress against fraudulent and de- 
ceptive operators and practices in the 
marketplace. 

The question, however, is whether the 
remedy proposed by class action legisla- 
tion would be an effective means of help- 
ing the American consumer—or would 
it, if enacted, do more harm than good? 

According to its sponsors, the osten- 
sible purpose of class action legislation is 
to provide individual consumers the right 
to band together as a legal class in order 
to bring suit collecitvely for any damages 
suffered as a result of fraud and decep- 
tion in the marketplace. 

By way of making their case in the 
court of public opinion, supporters of the 
bill have held out the promise that under 
its provisions—to cite their examples— 
the housewife whose washing machine, 
toaster, or oven does not work properly 
would be able to collect legal damages 
for the cost of the equipment and any 
loss incurred as a result of the purchase, 
All that would be necessary, claim class 
action supporters, is for proof to be sup- 
plied that fraudulent, deceptive practices 
were involved in the promotion and sale 
of the merchandise. 

So goes the theory of consumer class 
action legislation. It sounds easy enough, 
and attractive enough. But unfortu- 
nately, like the very consumer problem 
it purports to cure, class action is being 
sold to the public in a way that can only 
result in consumer disappointment and 
dissatisfaction with the product, should 
it be enacted into law. 

For like the washing machine, toaster, 
and oven that class action advocates use 
in illustrating their case, the legislation 
they propose will simply not perform as 
advertised. Worse yet, it will create un- 
told new problems, not only in the con- 
sumer field, but in our judicial system— 
& judicial system already strained to the 
crisis point as a consequence of a heavy 
backlog of pending cases. 

The enactment of consumer class ac- 
tion legislation would, of course, result 
in a tremendous new caseload for our 
courts. In this respect, it would shift a 
major part of responsibility for action in 
the consumer fleld from the executive 
and legislative branches of Government 
to the judicial. Were such a shift to re- 
sult in the expeditious remedy of con- 
sumer ills, it would be justified by the 
benefits it might bring to consumers. 
However, considering the heavy current 
case backlog in Federal courts through- 
out the country—in some districts the 
median time between the filing of com- 
plaints and the actual opening of a trial 
runs from 40 to 77 months—it is hard to 
see how the individual consumer can re- 
ceive the quick, easy remedy promised by 
class action advocates. 

As a lawyer and a former judge, I ap- 
preciate full well the difficulties encom- 
passed in the forming and the filing of 
& class action suit. The theory of class 
action in itself is not new, of course. But 
the application of Federal class action 
procedures as a solution to problems of 
the consumer marketplace is an ap- 
proach that embraces a multitude of un- 
answered questions. 

I do not propose here to go into the 
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many and complex questions of judicial 
procedure which remain unanswered by 
class action proponents. Nevertheless, 
these unanswered questions bear directly 
upon the inadequacy of class action as a 
solution to individual consumer problems 
and complaints concerning products or 
services. 

In this regard, I would recommend that 
those concerned about the constitutional 
ramifications of class action legislation 
carefully read the testimony submitted 
to the Senate Commerce Committee by 
Prof. Charles Alan Wright of the Uni- 
versity of Texas School of Law. Provi- 
sions of pending class action legislation 
would force State courts to apply Federal 
law or procedure to class action cases 
filed under State laws—even if such Fed- 
erallaw or procedure is contrary to 
State public policy. In Professor Wright's 
opinion, these provisions are unconstitu- 
tional infringements on State jurisdic- 
tions. 

Apart from its procedural difficulties, 
however, there is the problem of costs 
to the consumer. Class action supporters 
have also failed to point out the potential 
cost of filing of class action suits. 

According to Richard McLaren, Chief 
of the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the complexity and 
length of class action litigation could 
result in preliminary court costs of $1 
million—even before a class action case 
came to court for trial. And in the event 
the consumer class group that files a suit 
should lose its case, Mr. McLaren esti- 
mates that the costs to consumer liti- 
gants would be at least $25,000, not in- 
cluding lawyers' fees. 

Although this information is not on the 
class action legislative label, it is never- 
theless very much a part of the class 
action package. Those who are promot- 
ing and advertising this legislative pack- 
age without full disclosure of its negative 
aspects are therefore doing the consumer 
cause a great disservice. 

Who then would benefit from enact- 
ment of this legislation? In a recent ar- 
ticle published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, syndicated columnist James 
J. Kilpatrick makes the point that con- 
sumer class actions, however little they 
may accomplish for litigant consumers, 
would—and I quote—"open a happy 
hunting preserve to ambitious lawyers 
with a quick eye for the plump bird." 

I do not believe that Mr. Kilpatrick 
means to reflect on the overwhelming 
majority of lawyers throughout the 
country. There is no denying however, 
that class action suits are an invitation 
to possible abuse of the judicial process 
by some few practitioners. Yet another 
critic of the consumer class action con- 
cept, Caspar W. Weinberger, has been 
outspoken on the possibility of such 
abuse. Mr. Weinberger speaks from a po- 
sition of experience and responsibility in 
the consumer interest area, inasmuch as 
he was formerly Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission and is now a White 
House economic adviser. In & recent 
speech on the subject of class action and 
general consumer legislation, Mr. Wein- 
berger had this to say—and again I 
quote: 

There is currently a fad in Washington 
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that the one thing that is absolutely required 
to protect the consumer is the class action 
legislation. 


Mr. Weinberger also said: 

Well, this bill, in one sense, is a rather 
technical, legal, formal procedure. In another 
sense, it is quite a far-ranging and rather 
awe-inspiring technique. 

What it involves is that if one individual 
or two or three come up with a product that 
is not up to standard, or has some serious 
defect, or is not safe, they can sue. But they 
can sue not only for themselves—for their 
own $75 or $100 damages—they can join, in- 
voluntarily, everyone in the country that 
happens to be in the same position. 

If they do so and recover damages, theo- 
retically such damages are payable to every- 
one in the country that suffered similarly 
from what might have been a bad produc- 
tion run or some other kind of honest mis- 
take on the part of a manufacturer. 


The former Federal Trade Chairman 
then concludes that this kind of legal 
process would inevitably lead to—and. I 
quote: 

An invitation to somewhat less than re- 
sponsible practitioners to try to put together 
other groups of this kind because of the 
tremendous vulnerability of anyone who 
happens to be named a defendant. 


So again, we ask: Who will benefit 
from enactment of a Federal class action 
law? 

We do not have to speculate on this 
subject, but instead can refer to the ex- 
perience of consumers in States which 
have previously enacted their own con- 
sumer class action remedies. 

Mr. Weinberger, in fact, cites a most 
interesting case involving a particular 
consumer class action suit filed against 
the Playboy Clubs. After years of litiga- 
tion, the case was resolved in favor of 
the complaining consumers. The con- 
sumer litigants won their case—but the 
plaintiffs each received credit slips in the 
amount of $8.75—for use at any Playboy 
Club. To quote Mr. Weinberger: 

The lawyers got a comparatively modest 
fee of $275,000. 


There are many similar examples of 
consumer class action suits, filed under 
State law, which brought no tangible re- 
sults to consumer litigants. From these 
examples, it is fair and reasonable to 
infer that the enactment of this legisla- 
tion on a national level would more likely 
prove a boon to what Mr, Kilpatrick 
terms “ambitious lawyers" than to mil- 
lions of American consumers, with legit- 
imate complaints, who seek and deserve 
protection and redress against fraudu- 
lent, deceptive operators and practices 
in the marketplace. 

Toward this objective, what is needed, 
in my opinion, is a strengthening of the 
arm of the Federal Trade Commission to 
fulfill the function of consumer protec- 
tor for which it was originally created. 
This can be achieved in two ways: 

First, the FTC should be granted power 
by Congress to seek preliminary injunc- 
tions against deceptive practices in the 
marketplace. Furnishing the Commis- 
sion with this authority wil mean that 
consumers will be afforded quick and ef- 
fective protection against the fraudulent, 
fly-by-night kind of operator who preys 
on those consumers most in need of 
protection—the poor person of limited 
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education who is lured by unscrupulous 
means into purchasing inferior merchan- 
dise. 

Second, F'TC's operations should be ex- 
panded and improved at the regional, 
grassroots level. Congress should take 
whatever action is necessary to make the 
Commission a true protector of consumer 
interests at the local, community level. 

Let us remember that the original con- 
cept of the Federal Trade Commission 
was to provide individual consumers a 
means of governmental action against 
fraud in the marketplace other than the 
cumbersome method afforded by the 
courts. It would seem, therefore, that ad- 
vocates of consumer class action, rather 
than moving forward, are in fact turning 
back the clock in this area. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
therefore urge that Members of Con- 
gress, in considering class action and the 
many other consumer proposals now 
pending, take care not to be guilty of the 
very abuses which we seek to protect 
against in the economic marketplace. 

We must not mislead—or be misled — 
by attractive legislative labels. 

We must not promise the American 
consumer that which cannot be delivered. 
We must not ourselves accept, contents 
of the package unexamined, any legisla- 
tion which would radically affect the Na- 
tion’s consumer marketplace simply to 
benefit a small, favored few, be they a 
handful of attorneys or advocates of a 
special interest. 


REPORT OF THE VOLUNTEERS FOR 
VIETN. 


AM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. ScHWENGEL) is recognized for 45 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day Congressman WILLIAM COWGER and 
I have taken this time to present the 
report of the Volunteers for Vietnam 
made upon its return from a June 1970, 
trip to Vietnam. 

The trip was not made at Government 
expense, but at private expense. All of 
the team members who went to Vietnam 
in 1970 made the same trip in 1967. 

The trip in 1970 was made at the sug- 
gestion of President Nixon. Yesterday 
at the White House, the report of the 
Volunteers for Vietnam was given to the 
President for his consideration. This fol- 
lowed the pattern set in 1967, when the 
team's report was given to President 
Johnson. 

Mr. Speaker, we present the report 
to the Congress today with the hope that 
it will help the Congress and all Ameri- 
cans better understand the situation. It 
is also presented with the hope that its 
recommendations will be carefully and 
seriously considered by this administra- 
tion. 

We feel strongly that while the situa- 
tion is much improved over 2 years ago, 
there are serious problems remaining. 
We feel the recommendations made in 
the report can help overcome the most 
significant of these problems. 

With these words of introduction, we 
present the report: 
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PRoLocuE: WHAT Is Past 
(By Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL) 

The war in Vietnam is the longest war in 
our nation's history. The Revolutionary War 
lasted &bout eight years and five months, 
from April 1775 to September 1783. It has 
been more than eight and a half years since 
the first American soldier was killed in open 
combat in Vietnam, in December 1961. 

Next to World War II—and that, let us 
remember, was a global war in which the fu- 
ture of all that we call civilization was at 
stake—it is the most expensive war in our 
history. The $100 billion which it is esti- 
mated to have cost as of mid-1970 is more 
than the combined costs of the Revolution- 
ary, 1812, Mexican, Civil, Spanish-American, 
and First World Wars all together. 

It has divided our nation as no other event 
or circumstance has divided it since the 
tragic Civil War. To many Americans our wat 
aims have never been clear. Honest and pa- 
triotic citizens of all political persuasions, 
seeing the casualty figures mounting—about 
43,000 Americans killed and 284,000 wounded 
in Indochina fighting to this date—ask what 
these sacrifices are for. 

While the United States has been making 
such & heavy investment of blood and mate- 
rial resources in this small corner of Asia, 
the Soviet Union and Communist China, the 
two powerful nations which have been as- 
sumed all along to be the real threats to U.S. 
security, have had the satisfaction of watch- 
ing us get bogged down at relatively modest 
expense and no damage to themselves. (The 
USSR's Vietnam War costs were $1,600 mil- 
lion and China's were $620 million for the 
three years 1967-1969; our costs for this pe- 
riod totaled $80 billion.) 

Much more could be said about the price 
we've. paid—material, moral, political, and 
psychological—for our Vietnam involvement. 
But the aim of this report is to examine 
what can be done to improve our present 
prospects in Vietnam, not to dwell on past 
mistakes. 

Nevertheless, a quick look at certain too- 
often-forgotten events of the past may 
serve both to explain some of our national 
confusion and to lend perspective to this 
study of the present. To borrow briefly from 
а detailed background study, “The War in 
Vietnam," which was published in the Con- 
gressional Record for May 9, 1967: 

The 30 million inhabitants of North and 
South Vietnam are an ancient people who— 
having been invaded by the Mongols, the 
Chinese, the Thais, the French, and the 
Japanese—have a strong common tradition 
of fighting outsiders. 

From the Vietnamese viewpoint, the most 
oppressive occupation was that of France— 
& white, western, Christian, capitalist, co- 
lonial power. Regardless of motives—of 
whether we genuinely seek self-determina- 
tion for the Vietnamese, or a balance of 
power which will insure peace in Asia, or 
both—America is inescapably associated in 
the Vietnamese mind with French colonial 
domination. 

Both the U.S. and Nationalist China rec- 
ognized Ho Chi Minh as leader of the free 
Indochina movement during World War II; 
we supplied the Vietminh with arms and 
advisors. Because of the Atlantic Charter 
&nd outspoken U.S. opposition to colonial- 
ism, the Vietminh—who had, after all, fought 
on our side against both Japan and Vichy 
France—had reason to expect U.S. support 
for their claim to independence following 
World War II. Instead, in the words of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, the United States acquiesced 
in “the most ignoble kind of betrayal"—the 
use by the British and French in 1945 of 
defeated Japanese troops to reestablish 
French colonialism in Vietnam and “to re- 
conquer the little people we promised to 
liberate.” 


In 1946 the French recognized the Re- 
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public of Vietnam as a “free state" within 
the French Union, with a government headed 
by Ho Chi Minh and a capital at Hanoi, and 
agreed to permit a referendum to determine 
whether all of Vietnam should become a 
unified, independent state within the Union; 
following disagreements with Hanoi about 
these arrangements, the French in 1949 es- 
tablished in Vietnam and recognized a pup- 
pet government headed by Bao Dai. 

In February 1950, in a world atmosphere 
of increasing cold war polarization, the U.S. 
recognized the Bao Dal government of Viet- 
nam and announced that aid would be pro- 
vided to restore "security" and develop 
"genuine nationalism" in Indochina. U.S. 
aid was stepped up with the outbreak of 
the Korean War in June 1950. Thus for the 
first time we were officially committing 
American arms, money, and military ad- 
visors to a colonial war on the side of a 
colonial power. It is true that during this 
period and earlier we did urge France to 
grant independence to the Indochinese peo- 
ple, as we had to the Filipinos, but since 
France was vital to the success of NATO 
and was a permanent member of the United 
Nations Security Council, we found it in- 
appropriate to press the matter very hard. 

By 1954 our aid program had totaled over 
$1 billion. As the French military collapse 
accelerated, we were underwriting a high 
percentage of the cost of their war, However, 
when the U.S. could not get satisfactory as- 
surances from France that it would grant 
independence to the peoples of Indochina, the 
U.S. Government refused to intervene mili- 
tarily to save the French colonial regime. The 
collapse of the latter, signalled by the mili- 
tary disaster of Dien Bien Phu, came on the 
eve of the Geneva Conference, which resulted 
in the internationally recognized partition- 
ing of Vietnam and the formalization of 
French withdrawal. 

The rest is more recent and slightly more 
familiar history. When the new government 
of South Vietnam, under President Diem, 
formally requested U.S. assistance, President 
Eisenhower responded affirmatively but with 
Strong emphasis on the self-help principle. 
Our greatest and most costly mistake was to 
depart from that principle later on and to 
take over the burden of fighting the war for 
the South Vietnamese. We did not so, of 
course, aS a result of a simple decision; 
many historical circumstances contributed, 
and so, doubtless, did the American char- 
acter itself, As the perceptive and sym- 
pathetic student of that subject, D. W. 
Brogan, writes in the introduction to his 
book entitled “The American Character": 

"The hopeful American plunges rather 
than strides forward. After all, said Cromwell, 
no man goes as far as the man who does not 
know where he is going." 

In Vietnam, despite the monstrous pro- 
portions which our military buildup and 
actions eventually assumed, it is not really 
fair to say that we plunged—many agonizing 
appraisals and much restraint were involved 
along the way—but it does seem clear enough 
that we did not really know where we were 
going. 

We know somewhat better now. Under the 
Vietnamization program, formally instituted 
as of July 1, 1969, the South Vietnamese are 
gradually taking over the management of 
their own military as well as political and 
economic affairs, and steady progress is being 
made in the phased withdrawal of U.S. mili- 
tary forces. 

But how the South Vietnamese are taking 
over is both a matter for skeptical concern 
and a question of critical importance. It is 
to this question that the present report is 
addressed. 

INTRODUCTION 

It is a very difficult task to write a compre- 
hensive, yet comprehensible report on the 
situation in Vietnam, Almost every part of 
any one effort is closely related and affects 
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any other one or more projects or programs. 
It is not easy to draw lines for analytical pur- 
poses, or even to fit everything into even the 
broadest outline or framework. 

In this report, the team has done its best 
to organize the material in a logical and 
readable format. Recommendations and con- 
clusions are scattered throughout the report. 
We have tried to summarize them as briefly 
as possible at the end. 

In the report, we examine the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam, politics and election, 
and its administration. We discuss pacifica- 
tion and the military situation, Finally we 
examine the American involvement. 

The report is not exhaustive. It attempts 
to cover those areas on which the team was 
able to concentrate to become familiar with 
the problems. 

Much of this report will reveal real progress 
and improvement. 

Much of it will point up remaining prob- 
lems that are difficult and will require the 
best of our intelligence and much patience. 

Much of the report is given over to sug- 
gestions on what should be done to aid and 
abet our objective and goals for Vietnam. 


BACKGROUND NOTE ON THE VOLUNTEERS FOR 
VIETNAM AND THE PRESENT REPORT 


In 1967, when the debate over United 
States involvement in Vietnam was increas- 
ingly taking the form of highly emotional 
demonstrations and counter-demonstrations, 
inflammatory speeches, and draft-card burn- 
ings, the Volunteers for Vietnam Association 
was formed to try to bring a greater degree 
of rationality to the discussion of the war 
and American involvement in it. 

The Volunteers are a group of people repre- 
senting the broad spectrum of American life. 
They have sought to study the war and the 
political, economic, and social problems of 
Vietnam objectivity and in some depth. 

To this end, a team assembled by Con- 
gressman Fred Schwengel, organizer of the 
Association, went to Vietnam in November 
1967 for an on-the-spot look at the situa- 
tion, Upon their return they recommended a 
change in military strategy from search and 
destroy * to one which they described in their 
report as “clear and hold.” They also called 
for implementation of an effective land re- 
form program, Especially important was their 
call for a change in American policy which 
would increase the responsibility of the 
South Vietnamese people and government in 
the war effort. 

It is a matter for deep satisfaction that 
these major recommendations are being car- 
ried out now. 

Two and a half years later it was apparent 
that a need still existed to bring a greater 
degree of rationality and objectivity to the 
Vietnam debate. Acting on the suggestion of 
President Richard Nixon, Congressman 
Schwengel reactivated the 1967 team for a 
return visit. 

Underlying the decision to respond to the 
President’s suggestion was the brief that a 
sufficient time had elapsed since November 
1967 to make possible a realistic evaluation 
of changes in the situation and in U.S. policy. 
We went back to try to measure those 
changes and to determine whether the situa- 
tion had in fact improved, as often claimed, 
or whether there was more truth In the coun- 
ter-allegations that no real progress was 
being made in the war effort, 

As in 1967, the Volunteers for Vietnam 
went at non-government expense. However, 
we gratefully acknowledge the help and co- 
operation received from U.S. and Vietnamese 
officials while we were in Vietnam. 

Team members who went to Vietnam in 
1970—all of whom had made the 1967 trip— 
are as follows: 

Congressman Fred Schwengel, serving 7th 


1 Аз far as the inhabited hamlets and vil- 
lages were concerned. 
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term in U.S. Congress from the First District 
of Iowa. Organized Volunteers for Vietnam 
in 1967. 

Congressman William Cowger, serving 2nd 
term in U.S. Congress representing the Third 
District of Kentucky. 

Dr. Ernest Griffith, Washington, D.C. Re- 
tired Dean of School of International Service 
American University. Served 18 years as Di- 
rector of Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress. 

Robert Henry, Springfield, Ohio. Former 
Mayor of Springfield. 

Rev. Heinz Grabia, Davenport, Iowa. Pastor 
of the First Baptist Church; past President of 
Scott County Ministerial Association. 

Vernon Shepard, Muscatine, Iowa. Farmer. 
Has traveled to Japan as member of trade 
mission. Chairman of Muscatine County 
Board of Supervisors. 

Mrs, Harold Day, Des Moines, Iowa. Service 
officer for Veterans Administration. 

Allan Schimmel, Washington, D.C. Admin- 
istrative Assistant to Congressman Fred 
Schwengel. 

The Volunteers for Vietnam left San Fran- 
cisco on the evening of June 8 and arrived at 
Saigon on the morning of June 10. They left 
on June 19 after spending ten days making 
exhaustive studies and traveling extensively 
throughout South Vietnam. 

They prepared themselves for the trip as 
they did in 1967. Extensive reading about 
Vietnam was done before leaving. Some mem- 
bers of the team were briefed in Washing- 
ton by the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, the Department of Defense, and the 
National Security Council as well as Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth Bunker. Upon arrival in 
Saigon the team was given up-to-date brief- 
ings before spreading out in the countryside 
of South Vietnam. 

All four Corps areas were visited by team 
members. In the Delta or IV Corps the team 
was in An Gian, Kien Hos, Kien Phong, and 
Phong Dinh Provinces. In III Corps team 
cisco on the evening of June 8 and arrived in 
members were in Tay Ninh, Gia Dinh, Bien 
Hoa, and Long Khanh. In II Corps team 
members were in Phu Yen. In I Corps, just 
south of the DMZ, team members visited 
Thua Thien and Quang Nam Provinces, Prin- 
cipal cities visited by team members, other 
than Saigon, were Hue, Da Nang, Vung Tau, 
Tay Ninh, Can Tho, Long Xuyen, Bien Hoa, 
and Nha Trang. Three members of the team 
also visited the famed “Street Without Joy” 
in Thua Thien Province. 

Among the ‘high-ranking Vietnamese of- 
ficials who met with the tedm were Ministers 
of Social Welfare, Veterans Affairs, Informa- 
tion and Chieu Hoi. Deputy Ministers of the 
Foreign. Ministry and Agriculture also met 
with team members, as did the Mayor of 
Saigon. 

Members of South Vietnam's House and 
Senate also met with the team. The presid- 
ing officers of both bodies and the chairmen 
of most major committees discussed the sit- 
uation in Vietnam with team members. 

More significant, perhaps, is the fact that 
team members met with a large number of 
Vietnamese province, village, and hamlet offi- 
cials and many Vietnamese people outside 
the government, including Buddhist and 
Catholic leaders and student leaders. 

The team also met with Ambassadors 
Bunker and Colby and with USAID Director 
Dan McDonald, as well as with members of 
their Saigon staffs. Here again, the team felt 
that at least as important were the discus- 
sions and visits with the “working-level” 
people—American advisory personnel at the 
province, district, and corps levels. 

From the outset it was the aim of the 
Volunteers both to evaluate where we stand 
in Vietnam now and to try to project the 
wisest courses for American policy to follow 
in the future. We.went as compassionate 
skeptics—compassionate in the sense that 
we were moved by the human tragedies of 
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the war and also by the tremendous respon- 
sibility involved in bringing it to a construc- 
tive end; skeptical in that we were deter- 
mined to put to the test, in the fleld, every 
statement of purpose made by the briefers 
in Washington and Saigon. Thus the team 
actively sought information from a wide di- 
versity of people with different outlooks, In- 
ternational volunteer groups in Vietnam 
were consulted as well as Vietnamese and 
Americans, Newspaper correspondents also 
were contacted for their views. 

The Volunteers for Vietnam were not con- 
tent to accept the usual briefings as the 
whole story. We were there to see for 
ourselves, 


THE GOVERNMENT OF SOUTH VIETNAM 

In 1967 we posed the questions; Can Viet- 
nam become a stable nation and does the 
Government of Vietnam have the ability to 
win the confidence of its people? 

We answered these questions by pointing 
to important “ifs”, if quality leadership is 
found, if corruption is controlled, if province 
chiefs are elected, and so on. 

We can report that some of the “ifs” can 
be removed from the list, having been real- 
ized. Others remain, however, and new ones 
must be added. 

Generally, the situation in South Vietnam 
is more stable. It is obvious that more peo- 
ple have confidence in the Government of 
South Vietnam (GVN), and virtually every- 
one assumes it will succeed in maintaining 
its independence. However, we cannot state 
with finality that South Vietnam is a stable 
nation and that the GVN has now acquired 
the degree of confidence of the people needed 
to remain stable. There has been progress, 
but serious problems remain. As the United 
States military presence continues to de- 
cline there will be Increased pressure on the 
GVN. As the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
continue to regroup and return to the “pro- 
tracted war" strategy, the GVN’s ability to 
maintain internal security and the confi- 
dence of the people will be severely tested. 
The extent to which it succeeds in enlisting 
popular cooperation, including the recruit- 
ing for the retention of the Regional and 
Provincial Forces and the Peoples Self- 
Defense Forces is crucial. 

For analytical purposes we will first ex- 
amine the Government of South Vietnam 
as an institution, including the matters of 
politics and elections, and administration 
and operation. We will also comment on 
economic and social development pacification 
and the military situation. Finally, we will 
try to answer the question: Is Vietnam a 
nation? 


GVN—POLITICS AND ELECTIONS 


When the Volunteers for Vietnam made 
their first trip in November, 1967, the first 
elections provided for under the new consti- 
tution promulgated on April 1, 1967, had 
just been held. 

The first series of elections ‘for village 
councils had been held in 984 villages. Addi- 
tional elections were to be carried out as 
security permitted. As of May 1, 1970, over 
2,000 out of a total of 2,552 villages have 
elected governments in place. In 1970 there 
have been elections for the first time 1n over 
60 additional villages. Re-elections were 
scheduled for 1,043 villages this year. Over 
909 of the re-elections have already been 
held. 

South Vietnam has; 13,821 hamlets, of 
which 10,552 are so-called "active", hamlets, 
As of now almost 9,800 hamlets today have 
elected governments in place. Re-elections 
are scheduled in 3,762 hamlets during 1970. 
Elections will be held for the first time this 
year in 229 hamlets. In May and June of 
1967 when hamlet chiefs were first elected 
under the new constitution, 4,476 were 
chosen. Here too, Other elections were held 
as security permitted. 

The story of elections at the village and 
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hamlet levels is encouraging. One measure 
of the increased security in South Vietnam 
is the increased number of villages and ham- 
lets which now have elected their own offi- 
cials and the much larger average popula- 
tion of those under GVN control as compared 
to the contested and VC controlled units. 

It is interesting to note that nearly 50% 
of the Officials elected in the village and ham- 
let re-elections are new people. There is a 
public awareness of local political personali- 
ties and of local issues, 

Before elections were held at the village 
and hamlet levels, local officlals were ap- 
pointed by, and took their orders from, Sai- 
gon. Under President Diem, in particular, a 
great effort was made to centralize control 
over local government. The French tradition 
was all pervading. 

Recently, the GVN, with U.S, prodding, has 
started to reverse the situation, A conscious 
effort based on the recognition that the sta- 
bility of the GVN itself depends in no small 
measure on the strength of its local govern- 
ment is under way to broaden the authority 
of local officials and to give them more 
responsibility. The New England town meet- 
ing and U.S. village government are proto- 
types 

The Village Self-Development Program 
gives considerable autonomy to village coun- 
cils, Depending on the size of a village, funds 
are made available to each village to spend 
on local development projects. In succeeding 
years, the subsidy from the GVN will be 
reduced and village councils will be required 
to raise more funds from local taxes. At the 
present time, there is. virtually no central 
taxation of rural areas, nor is any presently 
contemplated for central government pur- 
poses. Present programing calls for giving 
villages more control over revenues they can 
raise locally. Obviously, the objective is that 
of developing a tradition of self-support and 
self-government, 

The Team observed several Village Self- 
Development projects. It was impressed with 
the obvious pride in the projects held by 
local village officials. There are to be sure 
weaknesses in this program. First is its cur- 
rent dependence on the United States for 
funding. Secondly, while theoretically each 
village can set its own priorities, there are 
a myriad of GVN restrictions which inhibit 
true flexibility. Projects costing over a cer- 
tain amount must be approved by province 
officials, projects costing still more require 
approval by officials in Saigon. 

Basic to the program to reestablish popu- 
lar local government is the effort to make 
it self-sustaining. The Local Revenue Im- 
provement Project could be the most sig- 
nificant development in local government, 
next to the elections. It is our understand- 
ing that this project, which potentially can 
produce a 10 billion piaster increase in local 
revenue by 1975, is now in the process of 
being implemented. 

It is especially significant in relation to 
the current proposals to turn the elementary 
school system over to local government. Tra- 
ditionally, control over all education has 
been in Saigon. However, if village govern- 
ment can generate the tax revenue needed, 
they may be able to control of the 
elementary schools within their boundaries. 

It is clear that local government in Viet- 
nam in 1970 is more viable than it was in 
1967. In no small measure it is the backbone 
of the GVN; however, it doesn’t appear that 
the GVN fully appreciates this. A proposed 
piece of legislation once called Lower House 
Bill 84, does lay out the duties and responsi- 
bilities of village councils, village chiefs, and 
hamlet chiefs. It formalizes the power of the 
village council. However, numerous loopholes 
appear in the draft of the bill and give the 
GVN in Saigon sufficient veto authority over 
local government activity to make improb- 
able the great increase in local government 
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autonomy from this bill as some have pre- 
dicted. 

The Volunteers for Vietnam Team strongly 
supports present efforts to strengthen local 
government. More should be done. The 
emphasis on developing local revenue must 
continue and even be stepped up. We should 
do what we can to free the villages from 
the excessive restrictions on their activity 
imposed upon them by Saigon. As it is, the 
bureaucracy slow things down, sometimes to 
a halt. Getting a response on a project pro- 
posal can take months. 

Elections for positions on 44 province coun- 
cils and six city councils were held on 
June 28, shorty after the team left Vietnam. 
Originally, scheduled for 1968, they were 
postponed as the result of Tet offensive. 
Provincial councilors and city councilmen 
holding office prior to the June 28, 1970, 
elections had been in office since elected in 
1965. So the elections this year are the first 
for province and city councils under the 
1967 constitution. 

The province council elections were 
heralded by Vietnamese and Americans alike 
as a major step toward democratizing Viet- 
nam. No doubt they are significant, but this 
enthusiasm should be tempered with the 
knowledge that the Viet Minh held similar 
elections in 1945 and 1946. To at least part 
of the Vietnamese, the GVN is still playing 
& “catch-up” game with what others had 
done long ago. Nevertheless, the Team does 
consider the provincial council elections as an 
important step, particularly if they are fol- 
lowed soon by the election of province chiefs. 
It is worthy of note that province council 
members were elected from regions within the 
province in order to lessen the near-monop- 
olistic control of the council by capital cities 
which would have resulted from at large 
elections. 

Vietnamese and Americans at the province 
level placed great emphasis on the impor- 
tance of electing province chiefs at the ear- 
liest possible date. At the present time, all 
province chiefs are still appointed and all 
are military officers. As such, they serve two 
masters. They fall in the military line of 
command under the ARVN CORPS command- 
ers. In addition, they are responsible for the 
civilian operations in their province and 
therefore also serve the various ministries in 
Saigon. 

In November of 1967 we were informed that 
elections for some province chiefs would be 
held within 3 or 4 months. The 1968 Tet of- 
fensive, of course, changed that. However, it 
is now two years after Tet and elections still 
have not been held. It was obvious, too, that 
American and Vietnamese officials in Saigon 
were not as convinced as their counterparts 
at the provincial level that province chiefs 
should be elected at this time, The Constitu- 
tion of the Republic of Vietnam states that 
the President may appoint province chiefs 
during his first term in office. This means 
that the Constitution clearly intends that 
province chiefs are to be elected after the 
Presidential election is held in 1971. It was 
disturbing to note that officials in Saigon 
were talking about delaying these elections 
past this point. The Team feels it is im- 
perative that province chiefs be elected soon. 
We strongly feel that the province level of 
government must be made more responsive 
to the people. Given the present power struc- 
ture in which province chiefs now find them- 
selves, it is difficult for them to be as truly 
responsive as they would be if their con- 
stituency was the people of the province in- 
stead of the GVN and the ARVN. Such elec- 
tions should also greatly inhibit the cor- 
ruption attendant upon the existing ap- 
pointment system. 

The draft bill which defines the powers, 
authority’ and responsibility of province 
councils and province chiefs also calls for 
the popular election of province chiefs; 
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however, no time table is established for 
these elections. 

As is the case for village councils, the draft 
law, while appearing to give substantial au- 
thority to province councils contains the 
same “loopholes” allowing stringent GVN 
control from Saigon. For instance, decisions 
concerning the “construction plans and pro- 
grams of public interest, the level and value 
of which will be fixed by a Prime Minister 
decree” must be approved by the Prime 
Minister before they can be executed. There 
are 13 additional specific areas where a pro- 
vincial council decision must be approved by 
the Prime Minister or a GVN minister before 
it can be executed. 

It appears to the team that too much 
power and authority is left to the GVN in 
Saigon under the new draft law. It is our 
hope that the Vietnamese National Assembly 
will tighten some’ of these loopholes before 
the draft bill, drawn by the GVN Ministry of 
the Interior, is adopted. If decentralization 
of government power and authority really is 
the goal, the new draft bill does not go far 
enough towards meeting it. 

City government is also covered in the new 
draft law. The provisions for city government 
are quite similar to those proposed for vil- 
lage and province councils. The Capitol City 
of Saigon is given special status as a prefec- 
ture. There are five additional autonomous 
cities, Da Lat, Hue, Vung Tau, Da Nang, and 
Nha Thrang. Autonomous city councils are 
directly responsible to the GVN in Saigon. 
They have the same status as provincial 
councils, Other cities have status similar to 
that of village councils and are responsible 
to the province chief as well. Can Tho, the 
largest ‘city’ in the Delta is divided into three 
villages with little or no coordination be- 
tween them. 

Again, the point must be made that too 
great a potential remains for stringent GVN 
control of these units of government. In our 
view these units of government should have 
more real power rather than having so many 
of their decisions subject to either ratifica- 
tion or disapproval by the GVN in Saigon. 
Commensurate taxing power may be a 
corollary. 

At the national level of government, half 
of the Senate seats are up for election. Next 
year all of the Lower House seats will be up 
for election and, of course, there will be an 
election for the Presidency as well. 

In order to avoid what happened last time 
when he found himself a minority president 
even though he had 35% of the vote, Presi- 
dent Thieu is proposing that there be a run- 
off election between the two top candidates 
in the first go round. This is probably very 
important in the eyent that the National 
Liberation Front decides to negotiate a way 
of contesting these elections. Because of the 
unity and organizing ability of the Commu- 
nists, they might find themselves first in 
the field of 15 candidates! As yet, the progress 
toward a system of political parties leaves 
much to be desired, Potentially, at least some 
of the non-Communist opposition elements 
might get together and form a ticket which 
would profit from popular discontent, es- 
pecially in cities and in some of the prov- 
inces where the chiefs are particularly cor- 
rupt. The farmer-laborer party has a certain 
potential. It is fairly clear that President 
Thieu plans to base his campaign largely 
upon the civil service, the army, and the 
rural areas. If, as seems likely, the Paris 
negotiations get nowhere, it is probable that 
the quality and results of the presidential 
election will be crucial in the eyes of the 
world as regards the legitimacy of the gov- 
ernment which emerges from them. 

President Thieu has made a definite at- 
tempt to broaden the base of his govern- 
ment through the appointment of a more 
representative cabinet. In this his success 
was: distinctly limited, Two leaders of other 
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parties who were offered cabinet positions 
each insisted upon being appointed. prime 
minister, and a third insisted on the part of 
minister of the interior because of the pa- 
tronage it would make possible for him, As 
matters stand, the cabinet is predominantly 
& one of reasonably competent men, broadly 
representative of different regions of the 
country. Many of its members are not too 
well known but seem to be competent and 
honest. Unlike the members. of the Loc gov- 
ernment under President Ky, they are pre- 
dominantly of southern origin. Of the thirty 
present members, twenty-three are from the 
South, and seven are refugees from the 
North. Of the twenty-three from the South, 
seven are from the Saigon area and its sub- 
urbs, while sixteen are from the other prov- 
inces. Two are Montagnards. 

President Thieu seems to be making some 
effort to operate constitutionally, although 
in certain instances he has placed interpre- 
tation on the constitution contrary to that 
of the Supreme Court. In these instances, 
he has either obtained legislative sanction 
or modified his subsequent behavior. 

The National Assembly appears to be oper- 
ating in a substantive sort of way. It clearly 
has factions, both pro and anti-Thieu. It has 
forced the Government to back down on pro- 
posals when it felt strongly about them. The 
Khiem Government apparently has & much 
better rapport with the National Assembly 
than did its predecessor. 

Some general observations about political 
development may be in order. As yet, there 
are no real national political parties as 
yet. This fact reflects & lack of national 
consciousness in Vietnam. The loyalty of a 
Vietnamese goes first to his family and then 
to his village. Elections for provincial council 
and chiefs will help broaden political per- 
spectives, Another round of Senate and 
National Assembly elections and another 
Presidential election will have the same 
effect. However, a caveat should be expressed. 
A broadened political perspective can be a 
two-edged sword. It will help create a greater 
national consciousness and cohesiveness, but 
it also will create a greater awareness of 
where real power lies and should the GVN 
not be as responsive as it ought to be, it 
might well find itself overthrown. 

The team noted with interest that some 
candidates for province and city council 
places seemed to be jostling to be in a posi- 
tion to run for the Senate or Lower House in 
the forthcoming national elections. 

It is likely that political parties will be- 
come more prevelant in the years to come. 
Undoubtedly they will be in large measure 
religiously oriented. The Buddists, even with 
all of their factions, are powerful. Of course, 
the Catholics have strength out of proportion 
to the numbers because of their rather tight 
organization and cohesiveness. Also inter- 
esting were reports of attempts to form a 
coalition among segments of Buddists, the 
Cao Dai and Hoa Hao. Temporary coalitions 
may well precede the development of firm 
national political parties. 

The team found itself uneasy by the not 
infrequent references by some of the most 
perceptive Americans to the ARVN as “an 
Army of occupation.” So far as we could 
judge the inference was that power, however 

; was chiefly with the military, a 
coterie of generals and other officers who 
shuffle in and out of military and civilian as- 
signments. Thieu and Ky belong to this 
group as does General Cao Van Vien, the 
head of the Armed Forces, whose wife takes 
advantage of his power to engage in shame- 
ful monopolistic economic practices. Thieu's 
power structure rests in part on the group of 
Army officers whom he has appointed pro- 
vincial and district chiefs to exercise largely 
civil functions, which contain numerous 
lucrative opportunities. General Tri, the hero 
of Cambodia, had just been caught in fiag- 
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rant graft when his military exploits saved 
him. 

Will those of this group who use their 
office for private profit give up without a 
struggle if and when peace comes or elected 
civilians take over most of the civil affairs 
decision? This is a major crisis for tomor- 
row, 

GVN ADMINISTRATION 

One of the most difficult problems faced in 
Vietnam is that of the administrative effi- 
ciency of the Government of South Vietnam. 
In 1967 it was atrociously bad. In 1970 it is 
stil very bad. 

It is not hard to ascertain why the situ- 
ation has not improved very much. Salaries 
of civil servants remain outrageously low 
and are cut more each day by inflation. Many 
of the brightest and most able civil servants 
have been drafted and are serving in the 
army. The bulk of the Vietnamese civil serv- 
ice is still French-educated and French- 
trained. Unless they are strongly prodded 
their perspective seldom goes beyond the city 
limits of Saigon. But another and more dis- 
turbing reason for a noticeable lack of im- 
provement is the organization of our own 
advisory effort. This will be dealt with in 
more detail later on in the report. 

There are some developments which are 
encouraging. However, there is no doubt that 
time is of the essence. 

One of the most hopeful aspects is the 
series of training programs for the village 
Officials and the civil servants, The persons 
in charge of these, Dr. Bong and Colonel Be, 
respectively, are really first-class. 

The training of middle and upper levels of 
the civil service is conducted by the National 
Institute of Administration under Doctor 
Bong. Programs exist here at the university 
level, at the post-university or experienced 
level, and as in-service, training. There are 
also evening classes for those who may wish 
to take them. The principal program is a 
three-year one at the university level. About 
80 students complete the course each year 
out of & hundred that are very carefully 
selected to undertake it. 

The second year of the training is spent 
in internships in the rural areas. The first 
placement of almost all of the 80 is as a 
deputy district or province chief and a few 
assigned to corresponding positions in Sai- 
gon. These young men and women are of 
very high caliber. 

In 1970, as in 1967, we visited the train- 
ing center at Vung Tau under the direction 
of Colonel Be. He is one of the most inspir- 
ing people we met among the Vietnamese. 
Whereas his earlier function was to train 
revolutionary development cadres for the 
hamlets and villages—people were assigned 
to other than their own. The present assign- 
ment is much better built into the structure 
of the society and government. His principal 
task now is to train the village officials, the 
hamlet and village chiefs and councils, and 
any others who may be officials of the vil- 
lage. In addition, he trains a small group 
to go into the villages to help organize co- 
operative projects, security, etc. President 
Thieu speaks at the graduate exercises of 
each group about their nation and their 
responsibilities. 

The program at Vung Tau recently has 
been expanded. Classes are now being held 
at Vung Tau for civil servants working in 
the Ministries in Saigon. Obviously, it is 
thought that the Vung Tau experience will 
give civil servants a better knowledge of and 
appreciation for the nature of the rural 
development program. 

As mentioned earlier one of the problems 
the GVN has today is the lack of trained 
and highly motivated civil service officials. 
This problem has been exacerbated by the 
drafting of many of the young and better 
trained civil servants into the army. The 
procedures do exist for returning these peo- 
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ple back to their civil posts, but they are 
infinitely difficult. It appears there would be 
some merit in making this transfer less 
difficult. 

Inflation has created much unrest among 
civil servants. It certainly is understandable. 
Underpaid to begin with they see their wages 
are cut daily by inflation. Most civil servants 
must hold two jobs in order to support their 
families. This situation also greatly increases 
the problem of corruption which tradition- 
ally has plagued Vietnam. While in Viet- 
nam we were told that it now would be con- 
sidered inflationary to raise the pay of gov- 
ernment employees at this time. This may be, 
but on the other hand, the CVN cannot 
afford to do otherwise. For its own stability, 
it badly needs a higher quality, better 
trained and more seriously motivated civil 
service. Present policy militates again this 
important development. 

Corruption, though perhaps less in 1970 
than in 1967, remains a serious problem. It 
is encouraged not only by low salaries of civil 
servants, but also by the present develop- 
ment programs which deal in the commodity 
business, i.e., cement building material, etc. 
The powers glven the military hierarchy as 
province and district chief also fuel the 
corruption problem. 

Corruption has long been assumed to be a 
way of life in Asia. Corruption appears in 
Vietnam to become an issue only when an 
official takes more than a polite amount— 
Le., makes a business of it. Efforts are “under 
way" to deal with the problem—but they 
have been "under way" for well over three 
years. 

Corruption at the village and hamlet level 
appears to be minimal. Receipts and expendi- 
tures at these levels are posted for all to see. 

At the province and district level, the prob- 
lem is more serious. As long as commodities 
are furnished by the GVN in Saigon to the 
lesser levels of government and routed by 
way of the provinces and district the amount 
of corruption will remain high. A realistic 
approach to the problem is to make direct 
money grants to the villages and then allow 
them to purchase the supplies they need on 
the open market. 

It is our understanding that the U.S. gov- 
ernment last year was about to end its com- 
modity grant program, but that it was finally 
deferred again on the premise that direct 
money grants would aggravate the inflation 
problem. Nevertheless, it would be advisable 
to end the commodity program as soon as 
possible. Corruption would not disappear, but 
it could be markedly reduced. 

The District level of government is trou- 
bling to us. It has no standing as far as the 
Constitution is concerned. It is purported to 
be an administrative unit. The district chief 
is always a military officer, appointed to that 
position. He is theoretically responsible to 
the province chief. As does the province 
chief, he has both civil and military re- 
sponsibilities. 

The proposed legislation concerning the or- 
ganization of province and village govern- 
ment does contain provisions concerning dis- 
trict government. It is termed an adminis- 
trative unit. District chiefs are to be se- 
lected from a list of public officials experi- 
enced in local administration. However, the 
appointment is to be made by the Prime Min- 
ister in consultation with the province chief. 

The team is wary of this arrangement. 
While termed as administrative unit, the 
district is a very important link in the GVN 
governmental structure. Presently it is 
& level where much of the corruption takes 
place because all commodities for villages 
must pass through district headquarters. It 
has, even under the draft bill, a large meas- 
ure of power over village affairs. 

Consideration should be given to elimi- 
nating the district level of government as 
far as civil operations are concerned. It could 
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remain as an internal security level in a mili- 
tary chain of command. However, it seems 
unlikely that this step will be taken. There- 
fore, we feel that district chiefs should be 
appointed by elected province chiefs in con- 
sultation with village and hamlet officials in 
the district concerned. 

Of crucial importance to the team is de- 
centralization of power within the GVN 
and the separation of civil from military 
affairs, The election of province chiefs will 
be most helpful, taking that office out of 
CORPS chain of command. However, the 
provisions concerning the district are not 
comparably reassuring. 

The GVN Ministry of Interior has insti- 
tuted a local government training program 
to augment the training received at Vung 
Tau. The training is organized at the pro- 
vincial level as well as in four of the cities. 
Xn 1969 over 37,000 village and hamlet of- 
ficials were trained in Province Training 
Centers. In 1970 over 39,000 such officials 
wil be trained. This is an important pro- 
gram that should be emphasized. It is neces- 
sary to raise a pertinent point here. Better 
trained and educated village and hamlet 
Officials will increase the quality of local 
government; however, if the GVN in Saigon 
refuses to give these newly-elected and re- 
rently-trained officials the power and re- 
sponsibility needed to be effective, all the 
нар programs in the world will not 

elp. 

Before we leave our discussion of the GVN 
Administration, tax collection must be men- 
tioned, Given the condition in Vietnam, it 
is not surprising that tax collection is woe- 
fully inadequate. However, significant prog- 
ress is being made. Internal tax collections 
have grown from 6.2 billion piasters in 1964 
to 27.3 billion piasters in 1969. There was 
а 50% increase in 1969 over 1968. The Di- 
rectorate General of Taxation has been 
especialy hard hit by the drafting of many 
Of its best employees. There still is wide- 
spread tax evasion and considerable corrup- 
tion in tax collection. Again, increased sal- 
aries for civil servants would help, as would 
the return from the army of more specialized 
and skilled people. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The war in Vietnam is complex. To the 
dismay of many it has been and is being 
fought without any front lines, In the type 
of war being fought in Vietnam one cannot so 
easily segment the military, economic, polit- 
ical and social aspects. They are inexorably 
intertwined. 

We have discussed the political situation, 
including the GVN administrative structure. 
Now we propose to examine substantive 
topics such as the economy, agriculture and 
the rural areas, the cities, education, refugees, 
industrial development, public health and 
the like. Obviously, pacification (a misleading 
and inadequate term) relates to all of these 
areas together. While each topic area will be 
examined separately, we shall attempt to pull 
things together in a final discussion on 
pacification. 

In 1967 the team stated it was concerned 
that insufficient attention was being paid to 
the economic and social development in 
Vietnam. Generally, the situation in these 
areas has vastly improved since 1967. This 
fact is due in no small measure to better 
US. understanding the nature of the war. 


a. The Vietnamese economy 


There is universel agreement among Viet- 
namese and Americans that the problems 
with the Vietnamese economy are now more 
critical than those associated with security. 
Inflation is a striking example. Its effect on 
the morale of civil servants has been dis- 
cussed. 

It should be borne in mind that approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 of the South Vietnamese 
men in their most productive years, are or 
will shortly be, in uniform and serving full 
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time in either the Army, the Regional, and 
Provincial Forces, or the police. 

Proportionately, this number would be the 
equivalent of some 18,000,000 under arms in 
the United States. However, Vietnam has no 
margin of manufacturing or export with 
which it can pay for the luxury of the war. 
When the Americans withdraw, the amount 
of money which they are presently bringing 
in through the expenditure of the troops and 
other personnel, will of course, be lacking in 
terms of potential foreign exchange. As mat- 
ters stand, Vietnam 1s importing about 
$800,000,000 a year and exporting only about 
$20,000,000. There is no possibility of closing 
the gap of this magnitude in the immediate 
future. It can, however, be lessened consider- 
ably. Meanwhile, inflation continues with all 
its disrupting aftermath. 

Manufacturing is actually declining, but 
the time is approaching at which it can be 
resumed and developed. 'The immediate prob- 
lems are twofold—labor shortage and insecu- 
rity for investment. The labor shortage 
should be at an end or at least alleviated with 
the withdrawal of the Americans, but as long 
as the Vietnamese have to maintain the num- 
ber of men under arms which they do, this 
will remain an inhibiting factor. 

The security problem in factories being 
blown up, etc., is likely to remain as long as 
the Communists continue to rely upon ter- 
ror of one sort or another. We feel that there 
is only one possible answer to this, pending 
the restoration of complete security. This is 
for the government to insure the investor 
against risks of this type. Domestic and for- 
eign capital should be available for the in- 
vestment itself, and 1% is quite possible that 
the country of the Investing foreign nation- 
als might be ready to assume some or all of 
the costs of the insurance. As matters stand 
at present, these would be largely Japan, 
Australia, the United States, and western 
Europe. 

The Lilienthal Report has been very thor- 
ough in its projection of the post war poten- 
tial of Vietnam. In general, it would seem 
that the development of industries should be 
such as to lessen imports and increase ex- 
ports. Under the first heading examples 
would be sugar refining and textiles, Under 
the second heading would be plywood, paper 
and pulp. 

It should be borne in mind that Vietnam, 
because of the war and because of the aid of 
the States, will be entering a postwar period 
with its infra-structure virtually complete 
in the form of highways, harbors, and com- 
munications. Moreover, it will have a very 
considerable supply of skilled labor, carpen- 
ters, plumbers, mechanics, etc.—all largely 
& byproduct of the war and the American 
presence. Were it not for the war, it would 
be much nearer the takeoff point for self- 
support than almost any other developing 
nation. 

In addition to manufacturing, it should be 
borne in mind that the fisheries are poten- 
tially a very great economic asset, as regards 
both domestic consumption and export. 
Timber supplies are ample for export pur- 
poses, and the Japanese would take any 
amount of timber that might be harvested. 
The problem is security, inasmuch as the 
forests are a principal base of Communist 
terror activities. It may be a long time before 
these are actually cleared and exploited on 
& sustained yield basis. As regards agricul- 
ture, the potentials on the side of the ex- 
ports of rubber are considerable. The pos- 
sibilities for producing to replace imports 
for increased domestic consumption are also 
considerable. Coconuts and sugar will serve 
as examples. Furthermore the Vietnamese 
like chickens and pork, and the production 
of both of these is going ahead rather rapidly. 
This would imply also an increased growth of 
sorghum. 

The position of organized labor is encour- 
aging. The CVT, the largest of the federa- 
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tions of unions, claims 600,000 members. Its 
leader, Mr. Buu, is a responsible, democratic 
trade unionist. What has happened to the 
unions in South Vietnam seems to be ade- 
quate in general to keep organized labor in 
the democratic tradition. In addition to the 
normal labor functions, they have taken & 
considerable lead in social welfare among 
their own members and in organizing self- 
help projects. The largest single component 
group is that of the tenant farmer; what will 
happen when there are no more tenant farm- 
ers is uncertain. Mr. Buu is engaged in form- 
ing a farmer labor party which seems to be 
one of the few political parties that has any 
real chance of a national constituency. 

A great economic crisis will emerge as the 
Americans withdraw. As the Vietnamese take 
over their defense, their cost will go up, al- 
though it is only a small fraction of our cost 
perhaps only 1/15 of ours. On the other hand, 
it is perfectly evident that if a major crisis 
with widespread disorder, employment and 
chaos is to be avoided there must continue 
to be very considerable financial aid to the 
nation so long as such a large fraction of its 
population is preempted by defense needs. 
That these will remain considerable is sug- 
gested by the fact that it takes from five to 
ten regulars to contain one guerrilla. 


b. Agriculture 


Agriculture is and will continue to be the 
most important part of the Vietnamese econ- 
omy. While over 40% of the population now 
lives in communities of 20,000 or more, at 
least 70% of the population depends on agri- 
culture to make a living. 

The “Green Revolution" is underway in 
Vietnam. The new miracle rice strains, IR-8, 
IR-5, IR-20, IR-22, are being used in Viet- 
nam. IR-8 is used more than the others. It 
is expected that over 500,000 hectares of IR-8 
rice will be planted in 1970. This planting 
will almost double that of IR-8 rice in 1969. 

Next year South Vietnam will again achieve 
self-sufficiency in rice. This will be a mixed 
blessing for the Vietnamese. The export mar- 
ket it once had for rice no longer exists to 
the extent it once did. Diversification is, 
therefore, of utmost importance. Sorghum, 
fruits, and vegetables, and sugar cane appear 
to be some of the best prospects for diversi- 
fication. Livestock production must also be 
increased. 

Poultry and swine industries are being ex- 
panded. Several swine and poultry farms were 
visited by the team. There is considerable 
promise for increased activity in these areas. 

Problems such as adequate feed mills, 
technical expertise, and capital must be over- 
come. 

The question of marketing is crucial. We 
witnessed the rivers teeming with commerce 
and the highways with trucks loaded with 
produce for the markets. This is a dramatic 
change from two and a half years ago. 

The rural economy is healthy. Farmers are 
prosperous. As a result, mechanization is in- 
creasing. Pumps, roto-tillers and even trac- 
tors are not uncommon. Mechanization must 
be watched carefully. If pushed too hard and 
too fast, it can create severe displacement 
problems in the economy. 

Perhaps the single most important need in 
agriculture is the development of more 
technical expertise and research capability. 
The Vietnamese have demonstrated an amaz- 
ing aptitude for picking up new develop- 
ments. They suffer greatly from a lack of 
trained agriculture experts. Programs in this 
area must be accelerated. Disturbing to the 
team was the news that the American ad- 
visory effort in agriculture is being reduced. 
The opposite should be true. We do possess 
the capacity to train and educate the Viet- 
namese in agriculture. As agriculture be- 
comes more sophisticaed, a higher degree of 
expertise will be needed. IR-8 rice needs care- 
ful fertilization. Diversification requires 
planning assistance. Feed mill development 
means that technical knowledge is essential. 
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An expanded agriculture education pro- 
gram is under way, though it is not as ex- 
tensive as it might be. Continued emphasis 
on agricultural education is of the utmost 
importance. More about this wil be found 
in the part of this report dealing with edu- 
cation. 

Research is the other indispensable com- 
ponent of &dvancement of agriculture in 
Vietnam. Agricultural research is virtually 
non-existent in South Vietnam. We feel it 
is imperative that a national research center, 
located out of Saigon, be created. The need 
is clear. Diversification will require data on 
what crops can be grown where and with 
what kind of results. Fertilizer testing under 
& variety of conditions is needed. Research 
on new uses of rice should be undertaken, 

Ideally, à new ogricultural university and 
research center would perform long range 
planning. It could help anticipate future 
problems and make plans to deal with them. 

Land reform is closely tied to agricul- 
ture. Today Vietnam has one of the highest 
rates of absentee land ownership of any 
country in the world. But at long last land 
reform is nearing reality. Almost all of the 
French expropriated land has been distrib- 
uted. The new Land-to-Tiller law has been 
passed and early in June the implementing 
decree was issued. Under this decree, now 
being circulated in rural areas, farmers no 
longer need to pay rent. Rather than wait 
until chaotic land titles are cleared up be- 
fore giving the tenant his land, he can con- 
tinue to farm rent-free until this is ac- 
complished. 

Under the land reform law, a landlord 
may retain 15 hectares of land, provided he 
cultivates it himself. The government pur- 
chases the other land with payment to be 
made over a specified period of time. 

It is expected that the new land reform 
law will become operational’ by fall. Within 
three years 900,000 hectares out of 1.3 mil- 
lion hectares will be distributed. 

The war has facilitated land reform. The 
main purpose is primarily political and sec- 
ondarily economic. It is closely tied to paci- 
fication and the appeal to the countryside. 
Nothing must stand in its way. With the 
farmers no longer forced to pay rent, they 
will be in a position to tax themselves for 
local improvements, schools, etc., in their 
self-government. 

c. Cities 


The prospect in the cities is not as en- 
couraging as In the rural areas, About 250,000 
people are employed directly or indirectly 
by the Americans who are leaving. The cities 
are terribly crowded, In Saigon, probably 
5075 of the dwellings are shacks and make- 
shifts. The re-housing which is taking place 
is pitifully slow and entirely inadequate to 
meet the continued growth in the popula- 
tion. The municipal services of Saigon are 
materially improved from what they were 
two and a half years ago. Garbage is being 
collected, streets at least the main ones are 
fairly well paved. Cooperative projects for the 
minor streets and alleys are progressing 
Slowly, with the government issuing the 
necessary materials and the people in the 
area doing much of the work. The Saigon 
Water Purification and Pumping Station is 
& four year old facility as modern as could 
be found anywhere. Approximately two and 
& half milion people in the greater Saigon 
area now receive potable water on a 24-hour 
basis as a result of the service provided by 
the Saigon Metropolitan Water Service, 
Formerly, as many as 20 families often shared 
water from. one metered source, with the 
meter owner -often charging his neighbors 
excessive rates, Requests for individual house 
connection are being received at & rate four 
times greater than that of a year ago. The 
average connection cost is 13,000 pilasters. 
An engineering study to develop a master 
Sewerage and drainage plan for the Saigon 
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Area is scheduled for completion in Novem- 
ber 1970. Both water and sewer projects were 
accomplished with USAID assistance. 

The nation as a whole, and the cities in 
particular, have a full employment economy, 
and the average family has at least two 
people working. Many of the men hold down 
two jobs, moonlighting to supplement their 
incomes. Women and children are of course 
working, although the great majority of the 
children of elementary school age are in 
school for part of the day. While unemploy- 
ment, especially in the Greater Saigon area, 
is virtually non-existent, underemployment 
is chronic, There is marginal employment 
particularly among ex-refugees, especially 
those too old for job retraining. There is 
much unrest in the cities, although, this 
will he more dangerous In the future than it 
is at the present moment, because of the 
rather drastic economic readjustments which 
sooner or later must take place. 

The governing machinery of the city of 
Saigon, on the surface, seems somewhat akin 
to that of our own Washington, D.C. The 
Mayor is an appointee of the National Gov- 
ernment, Operating funds for the city budget 
comes from the National level. The simple 
act of hiring additional street sweepers or 
any other city employees must be approved 
and funded by the National Government be- 
fore being accomplished. Four or five weeks 
is usually considered speedy action. The City 
of Saigon has a fire department composed of 
about 250 men operating out of one location. 
Area volunteer brigades are being organized 
to augment the inadequate fire department. 

The situation in other large cities such as 
Da Nang is similar to that of Saigon. Pub- 
lic utilities remain the biggest problem. Most 
of the people who have moved to the cities 
are not classified as refugees and do not get 
the provision given to other refugees. De- 
velopment programs have been aimed at the 
rural areas because they have provided the 
base for VC opposition. No training program 
exists for urban development cadre. 

In the process, however, the problems of 
the cities have been overlooked. A deter- 
mined effort must be made to provide as- 
sistance to the cities. Our own advisory ef- 
fort for urban areas is pitifully weak. We 
have fine people as urban advisors, but they 
are too few in number. We have no advisory 
effort on urban problems at the national 
level that is worth talking about. 

The most serious political problems faced 
by the GVN today lie in urban areas. Cer- 
tainly the upgrading of the quality of life in 
the cities would help mitigate these prob- 
lems. 

To sum up, urban problems have béen 
very seriously neglected in Vietnam, by both 
the Vietnamese and Americans, No time 
should be lost in correcting this mistake. 
The glamour of development ‘work in the 
cities is not nearly as great as in the coun- 
tryside, but today it is of more importance. 
Housing is the number one priority. 

d. Education 


Elementary, secondary, technical, and uni- 
versity education are all increasing, but the 
picture is a ragged one. Dropouts in the 
elementary and secondary schools are a seri- 
ous problem. This is partly a product of the 
poor teaching, which. is in itself a, product 
of a hastily put together program. The heavy 
concentration of American aid in the field 
of education has in fact resulted in very ex- 
tensive American influence, counterbalanc- 
ing the old. French system. In the end the 
Vietnamese are likely to pick and choose, 
and introduce elements of their own culture 
as they are already doing. 

Figures alone tell a tremendous story. 
Over 2.3 million children, 83% of the total, 
attend elementary schools. Over 500,000 
youngsters attend secondary schools, ten 
times the number in 1955. In 1955 there was 
one university with only 2,900 students, To- 
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day there are five universities with 40,000 
students. 

The development of a sound education sys- 
tem does not come overnight. The training 
of teachers, strengthening of curriculum, 
textbook production and the like take time. 
This is one area where it appears the Viet- 
namese are moving with determination, 

Vocational education is still largely lack- 
ing. Because of the influence of the French 
classical educational program, vocational 
education stil is not held in very high re- 
gard. Changing this attitude is not easy. But 
progress is being made. However, emphasis 
must continue. New skills will be essential 
as the war ends, industrialization begins in 
greater earnest, and agriculture diversifies. 

Training of teachers should be stepped up, 
if possible. The quality of instruction, espe- 
cially at the elementary level, leaves much to 
be desired. 

Agricultural education must be accelerated. 
The number of secondary schools of agri- 
culture has grown. The number of voca- 
tional and agricultural teachers is increas- 
ing. But the Directorate of Agriculture in the 
GVN Ministry of Education is allotted 1.3% 
of the budget. Not nearly enough is being 
done to produce skilled and trained manpow- 
er for the rural sector of the economy. We 
have mentioned about the changes needed 
in agriculture—changes essential to economic 
prosperity and well-being. Those changes 
will occur only if a sufficient number of 
trained agriculturalists are available to lead 
the way. 

e, Refugees 

An indication of the improved situation 
in Vietnam is the progress being made in 
resettling refugees. The number of refugees 
has been reduced to about 325,000, Of some 
alarm, however, is the indication that new 
refugees chiefly from Cambodia are belng 
generated at a higher rate in 1970 than 
was the case in 1969. 

Nevertheless, large numbers of refugees 
are being resettled. No better example of this 
development is the.resettlement taking place 
on the “Street Without Joy" near Hue. Thou- 
sands of refugees are moving back into vil- 
lages and hamlets which some of them left 
as long as five years ago. 

Problems of resettlement are great. Ele- 
phant grass, untillable with water buffalo or 
roto-tillers, can be turned over only with a 
powerful tractor and disc. Not enough of 
these tractors are available to till the ground 
fast enough. 

The Cambodian operation has generated 
a large number of new refugees, many of 
them families of Viet Cong. For the most 
part, the task of caring for the refugees 
was done expeditiously, and. primarily by 
the Vietnamese. 

So far as the effort with people defined as 
refugees 15. concerned, the program hus been 
reasonably successful. As mentioned earlier, 
there are thousands of people who do not 
meet the definition of refugees, but who in 
fact are refugees. 

They are clogging the cities, living in 
shanties and are barely able to get by. Many 
are older and have no skill which is market- 
&ble in an urban community. Adult educa- 
tion is not widespread, so retraining or even 
education itself is not readily available. 

It would be advisable to recognize officially 
the refugee status of thousands of the urban 
poor who have left the insecurity of the 
countryside for the havens of the cities. Pro- 
grams should be established to provide de- 
cent housing. Job training and other social 
welfare programs must be instituted. It may 
be possible to persuade some of these refu- 
gees to move back to their villages. To our 
knowledge, however, no resettlement pro+ 
gram for unofficial refugees exists. 

1. Industrial development 


Industrial development was discussed 
earlier in connection with the Vietnamese 
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economy. However, mention must be made 
of the Bien Hoa Industrial Park, located on 
Route 1 about & half-hour drive northeast 
of Saigon. Over twenty plants are in opera- 
tion. Others are being planned. 

Long range planning for. industry is needed. 
As farmers become more efficient and mecha- 
mized, a large segment of the present work 
force wil have to be utilized away from the 
farm. By planning now for the location of 
agriculture-related industries, feed mills, fer- 
tiizer plants, etc. near principal farming 
&reas, another wave of migration to the al- 
ready overpopulated cities can be reduced. 

Rubber is one of the most likely exporta- 
ble items for Vietnam, and a rubber indus- 
try can be developed. Many of the rubber 
plantations are in contested areas, making 
production difücult. A shortage of manpower 
also hinders operation. In addition, most 
rubber plantations are French owned, which 
means that the Vietnamese do not benefit 
&s much from this operation as might be the 
case. The fishing industry needs more en- 
couragement, since 1t holds great potential 
for export. Emphasis on new technology is 
badly needed. New equipment should be made 
available. Even the crudest refrigeration 
equipment -would be extremely helpful. 

‘The lumber industry is running at only a 
fraction of its potential. Given the present 
security conditions, this is not surprising. The 
areas still unsecure are generally the forest 
areas. Until that situation changes, it is 
unlikely that lumber, timber, and related in- 
dustries will experience much growth. Ap- 
parently there are three paper mills now 
owned by the government which are not be- 
ing operated. We were led to understand 
that the natural resources are available to 
make these plants operational. However, the 
GVN has not moved. The best alternative 
would seem to be for the GVN to sell the 
plants to private entrepreneurs who might 
then be able to get them going: 

One pressing need is for a more complete 
inventory of the natural resources of Viet- 
nam. At Hue, for instance, we found there 
are ore and lime deposits which hold great 
industrial potential, but officials in Saigon 
apparently were not aware of their magni- 
tude or importance, Other minerals such as 
tungsten may well exist in quantity. 

M a pene will be slow. Skilled 

ower is not available in large numbers. 
Investment of private capital will remain 
at a low level until the security situation be- 
comes more stable. However, careful planning 
will help avoid some of the mistakes other 
nations, including our own, have made while 
in the process of industrializing. 


9. Public health 


Dramatic improvement in public health is 
apparent. There is no apparent undernour- 
ishment. A severe Shortage of trained per- 
sonnel prevents more progress, but new 
schools for medical Schools and increased en- 
rollment will help overcome this handi- 
cap. 

We have been able to shift our effort from 
one of augmentation to advisory although 
we continue to participate heavily in a con- 
Struction program for health facilities. 

One of the most ericouraging developments 
is the joint utilization program. Under this 
program GVN military and ciyilian hospitals 
and medical personnel háve been merged. 
This has resulted in more efficient use of per- 
sonnel and facilities. Joint utilization is in 
effect in about one-half of the provinces 
in Vietnam. In some of the areas Visited by 
the team, officials were not overly optimistic 
about joint utilization being acconiplished 
on schedule. The problems of merging civil- 
ian and military are not easily overcome. 

There are two great difficulties with the 
public health program, First is the procure- 
ment and maintenance of equipment. Since 
personnel are stretched thin it is difficult 
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to keep facilities and equipment in good 
shape. 

The second problem is that of high enough 
salaries for medical personnel, particularly 
doctors and nurses, Most can do much better 
in the private sector of the economy. Salaries 
must be raised if the public health program 
1s going to stay on its feet. 

PACIFICATION 


So far we have discussed different aspects 
of economic and social development. When 
put together along with political and secu- 
rity developments, you have what is termed 
pacification. 

Before going further, it is our strong feel- 
ing that the use of the word pacification is 
ill-advised. In 1967, we said pacification could 
be more aptly described as “stability and 
progress for people.” Another term, “self- 
sufficiency” would also be preferable to paci- 
fication. However, since pacification has be- 
come so deeply embedded in our Vietnam 
vocabulary, we will reluctantly use the term 
as well, 

Pacification is said to be built on a base 
of political support and combined with secu- 
rity and development. That is why we feel 
that while the pacification program looks 
very good from the surface, we are still not 
sure of the foundation. 

Political support is something that cannot 
be easily measured. We sensed a greater 
loyalty to something other than the Viet 
Cong as compared with 214 years ago. But 
that is distinct from support for the GVN. 
Our impression is that while the support for 
the Viet Cong has decreased, firm support for 
the GVN has not increased markedly. As a 
result you have a larger “middle group” now 
than was true in 1967. 

This is an improvement and in no small 
measure due to the accelerated pacification 
effort last year. The 1968 Tet offensive se- 
riously impaired the ability of the Viet Cong 
to wage its war in South Vietnam. This along 
with the realization that our commitment 
was not open-ended, spurred the GVN to take 
the initiative in pacifying the countryside. 

Of crucial importance to the pacification is 
security. As noted, Viet Cong strength was 
drastically reduced in the Tet offensive, 1968. 
This made it possible for the GVN to extend 
security Over the countryside to the highest 
level since Diem. By the end of 1968, the 
Hamlet Evaluation System showed 92.7% 
of the population of South Vietnam to be in 
reasonably secure areas. 

The Hamlet Evaluation System (HES) has 
been subject to considerable ridicule, Its 
accuracy has been challenged. Presently, the 
input is completely American; however, the 
Vietnamese accept the ratings as reasonably 
accurate. The team. was pleased to learn that 
soon the input will include data and infor- 
mation from the Vietnamese as well. Theo- 
retically, at least, this should improve 
accuracy. 

In any case, HES standards were revised 
earlier this year. In essence, higher standards 
were ‘set for rating ‘hamlets. This caused a 
drop im the overall HES ratings, but un- 
doubtedly resulted in a more accurate pic- 
ture of the situation. 

If 1969 was a year of great advances, 1970 
is a year for consolidation. In our opinion 
this will be more difficult. 

First, the efforts in 1969 did in some areas 
lead to over-extension. We probably went 
further than we could reasonably expect to 
hold. 

Second, the Viet Cong and the North Viet- 
nam Army have had a chance to regroup and 
map new strategy. It is clear that they have 
returned to the strategy of ‘Protracted war.” 
This means small unit attacks, kidnappings, 
assassinations, terrorism, and the like. Here 
is where the real battle will be fought. And 
here is where the responsibility lies most 
directly on the Vietnamese. Territorial se- 
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curity is in their hands. They must be able 
to identify and ferret out the Viet Cong. 
They must be able to provide the security 
for the development work underway. 

While a more complete discussion of the 
GVN's military forces comes later in the re- 
port, it should be said now that we found & 
greatly improved situation in this area às 
compared in 1967. 

In 1967 the Regional and Popular Forces 
were treated as something of a joke when it 
came to evaluating their effectiveness as & 
fighting force. This is no longer true. They 
have shown dramatic improvement and are 
primarily responsible for territorial security 
in the provinces for pacification, Equipping 
them with improved weapons is an impor- 
tant factor. 

The Peoples Self Defense Forces (PSDF) 
is a relatively new force. While it, too, will 
be mentioned later in the report, it should 
be noted that it does play a role in pacifica- 
tion. Essentially, it means the creation of an 
indigenous village self defense force made up 
of older men, women, and young boys to 
whom weapons are given to defend their vil- 
lages. The VC view this as important enough 
of a threat to have begun assassinating PSDF 
leaders. 

Terrorist incidents in Vietnam, however, 
are at their highest level since 1968. Rumors 
abound about a Viet Cong and NVA offen- 
sive in late summer or early fall. The testing 
has begun. It is too early to evaluate the re- 
sults. 

Of course, the quality of the development 
effort also plays an important role. If the 
“breather,” which existed during 1969, really 
did produce meaningful development work, 
then the Viet Cong should no longer be able 
to depend on support or help from the local 
population. 

The new land reform law, progress in agri- 
culture, an increase in educational opportu- 
nities, improved opportunities to market 
products, the growth and maturing of local 
government, refugee resettlement, better 
public health facilities, etc., have had their 
effect. One of the greatest difficulties, how- 
ever, is projecting to the Vietnamese in the 
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this possible. The information program is the 
weakest link in the pacification program, 
and probably one of the most important. 

As stated earlier, the Vietmamese have a 
traditional loyalty to their family and vil- 
lage. There is a traditional antipathy towards 
the big cities, especially Saigon. Since the 
GVN is considered so largely synonymous 
with Saigon, this makes the task of the VIS 
(Vietnam Information Service) difficult. 

Nevertheless; it is our opinion that not 
enough stress has been placed on informing 
the rural population in Vietnam of the devel- 
opment efforts which are underway. One of 
the main weaknesses of the 1969 pacification 
program was the inability or lack of will 
on the part of GVN officials in Saigon to ex- 
plain the program to lower level officials. 

There should be a closer relationship be- 
tween the province and the village. This 1s 
why the district administrative unit of gov- 
ernment, without any electing constituency, 
is troubling. It is also the reason why prov- 
ince chiefs should be elected as soon as 
possible. Elected province chiefs si!mply.are 
going to feel а stronger responsibility to be 
responsive to their people and are going to 
be more aggressive and demanding of the 
GVN.in Saigon in obtaining needed assist- 
ance for their people. 

As an interim step we strongly recommend 
& higher priority be given to information 
dissemination. Basically, it appears to us 
there are two ways to do this. First of all, 
provide more resources and technical assist- 
ance to the VIS. The GVN should be strongly 
advised to upgrade this program. Here is one 
area where we found American ‘advisors still 
im an operational rather than advisory role, 
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simply because their counterparts were re- 
ceiving so little assistance from Saigon. 

One thing which the VIS has done which 1s 
having impact is the distribution of tele- 
vision sets. 'The aim is to have one operating 
in each hamlet. These are popular and ef- 
fective. But it can only be a part of an over- 
all information program. Radio broadcast- 
ing is probably more important because there 
&re thousands of radios for every TV set. 
Again, the situation here can be improved. 
The strongest and most accessible radio wave 
length in South Vietnam is Radio Hanoi. 

The impact of the revolution in com- 
munications in this country caused by elec- 
tronic mass communication has been the 
subject of considerable discussion and de- 
bate. However, its impact has never been 
denied. Vietnam 1s also experiencing great 
changes in this area. We cannot afford to be 
insensitive to the changes, especially when 
such a great potential exists for the use of 
electronic mass communícations in inform- 
ing the people of what is being done. 

Secondly, the GVN could do more to em- 
phasize the importance of information dis- 
semination to its own officials, especially the 
province chiefs and service officers. Since 
these are the people administering the de- 
velopment programs they should be en- 
couraged to explain them. We could not 
help but feel that the GVN in Saigon was 
not pressing its people in the provinces hard 
enough on this point. 

Our recommendations in the other sub- 
stantive parts of pacification are found ear- 
Mer in this section. Since the pacification pro- 
gram is largely our creation, we will discuss 
its organization and efficiency when talking 
about the American role in Vietnam. Suf- 
fice it to say now, there still are considerable 
problems. 

One last goal of pacification which has 
not been mentioned up to now is reconcilia- 
tion. The Chieu Hoi program is aimed at 
encouraging the Viet Cong to “rally” to the 
Side of the GVN. In 1969 the number of ral- 
liers was 47,023, one and a half times the 
number in 1968, The rate this year, while 
ahead of 1968, is considerably behind that of 
last year. However, the Cambodian operation 
did cause a spurt in the number of Chieu 
Hol. Closely allied with the Chieu Hoi pro- 
gram is the controversial Phoenix program. 
This program is aimed at neutralizing the 
Viet Cong Infrastructure (VCI). It has had 
limited success. There is difficulty in making 
positive identification of the members of the 
VCI and finding them is even more difficult. 
Each province is given a monthly quota for 
neutralization. There are grounds for the 
statement that significant numbers of the 
VCI reported as killed are in fact not part 
of the VCI. Too often, when there is the op- 
portunity, civilians or other war victims are 
identified as VCI. One American advisor is 
known to be pressing for a change in the 
criteria for neutralization. He would count 
only the captured VCI or those who rallied 
as true neutralizations. It would be advis- 
able In our view to make this change. It 
Should also be noted that responsibility for 
the Phoenix program is being shifted from 
the military to the GVN national police. 

On the whole, the pacification picture is 
much better than it was in 1967. Perhaps, 
the most important change is that the gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam is now & func- 
tioning government for over 90% of the pop- 
ulation, Another 9% is contested, and 1% 
only, remains under the immediate VC con- 
trol. On the military front, the action in 
South Vietnam has changed from occasional 
mass attacks to a campaign of terror. In oth- 
er words, the Communists have slipped back 
from stage three to stage two in their pro- 
posed takeover. But if we have learned any- 
thing from Vietnam, it is the danger of being 
too optimistic. There are problems, consider- 
able in number and serious in nature. 
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Very serious is the fact that the fabric of 
culture of the people has broken loose, in- 
volving what many consider to be a disas- 
trous decay in morals and in the lack of re- 
spect of children for parents, etc. This is 
part of the process of modernization of any 
developing nation, but it is tremendously in- 
creased by the war and by some of the less 
fortunate aspects of the American presence. 

There is no doubt that the nation suffers 
from excessive bureaucracy, but it is not 
alone in this. On the other hand, Vietnam 
can afford this less well than most any nation 
in the world, involving as it does almost in- 
tolerable delays in making decisions, many of 
which are used as a basis for receiving “speed 
money”. 

Most serious of all is the question as to 
the extent to which a war weary nation can 
sustain the levels of terror which are imposed 
by the present strategy of the Communists. 
The geography of the country is such that 
the prevalence of relatively inaccessible 
sanctuaries, both within and outside the 
nation create a presumption that terror will 
continue for a long time to come. The clean- 
ing out of the sanctuaries in Cambodia will 
help greatly in the lower half of the nation 
which holds 75% of the population, but Laos 
and the demilitarized zone remain, and even 
if these backfire, there will be the forest and 
the mountains in Vietnam itself. At the pres- 
ent time, the civilians suffer an average of 
4,000 killed, wounded or abducted a month, 
the majority of which are the upshot of this 
terror. About 800 of these on an average are 
assassinations or senseless killings through 
rocket attacks or otherwise. 

This fragility may be summarized by say- 
ing that South Vietnam is still a long dis- 
tance from becoming a unified nation. Vil- 
lage culture and village life are being re- 
stored and hopefully this will make for larger 
loyalties and larger inter-relationships, or at 
least for hostility toward the Viet Cong. 
Meanwhile, an economic crisis of the first 
magnitude is facing the nation, together with 
the campaign of terror. Add to this the po- 
litical problem of the students and the vet- 
erans and guarded optimism is the best you 
can do. 

What all this points to is the inevitable 
truth, that regardless of our best laid plans, 
our well-intentioned assistance, it is still up 
to the Vietnamese to make the substantive 
progress, If their bureaucracy continues to be 
relatively unresponsive; if they cannot cope 
with increased Communist terror; if they 
cannot maintain territorial security; if they 
do not possess the will to carry out the de- 
velopment programs, our efforts will not and 
can never be effective. 

Does South Vietnam have the will and de- 
termination to get the job done? To a greater 
extent than it did in 1967? To the extent 
where success is in sight? We can not say. 

THE MILITARY SITUATION 


When the team went to Vietnam it dis- 
claimed any great expertise in the military 
area, However, the team did make cer- 
tain recommendations regarding military 
Strategy. We did call for stepped-up efforts 
In equipping and training the armed forces 
of South Vietnam. And this is the single 
most important development  militarily 
since we were in Vietnam in 1967. 

In retrospect, it is clear that our initial 
military strategy failed miserably. In 1965 
the United States, in effect, told South Viet- 
nam's armed forces to “stand aside" and we 
would show them “how to win the war.” 
This policy collapsed in ruins at the time of 
the Tet Offensive. 

At that time Americans in command final- 
ly came to the realization that Americans 
could not win the war. Finally, we realized 
that the Vietnamese alone could accomplish 
this objective. Another aspect of military 
strategy was also changed along the lines 
the team suggested. Search and destroy, a 
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policy which relied on the use of large 
American troop units, was finally discarded. 
It should never have been used, Our team 
recommended what we termed “clear and 
hold", the securing of areas and the main- 
taining of these areas. This was also imple- 
mented. 

In any case, major policy changes took 
place. The dramatic results, it seems to us, 
vindicate the criticism of earlier policies. 

There is no doubt that the ARVN (Army of 
the Republic of Vietnam) is considerably 
stronger than it was two and one-half years 
ago. It is better equipped and better trained. 
It performed well in the Cambodian opera- 
tion. However, the quality of the ARVN units 
still varies greatly as does the competency 
and honesty of its officer corps. There are a 
significant number of ARVN main force units 
which are not “battle-tested”. 

Nevertheless, it does appear that Ameri- 
can ground troops withdrawals can not only 
remain on schedule, but be accelerated. 
ARVN and GVN leadership seemingly re- 
sponds best when made to realize that 
something we have been doing no longer may 
be done. The pressure of the knowledge that 
U.S. troop withdrawals will be accelerated 
should have the effect of spurring the ARVN 
to ready itself more quickly to take combat 
responsibility. 

It does appear that the South Vietnamese 
Navy will be the first part of GVN armed 
forces to “be on its own." Steady progress 
is being made in turning over all responsi- 
bility within Vietnam to their own Navy. 

One concern to the team is the fact 
that it does not appear that the Vietnamese 
Air Force is being up-graded fast enough. 
Unless training is accelerated, the U.S. Air 
Force will be in Vietnam longer than is de- 
sirable. The GVN should not be in a position 
of dependence on the U.S. for air power. 

De-Americanization (a word much pre- 
ferred by the Vietnamese to Vietnamization) 
is on schedule. As stated earlier, we feel it 
can and should be accelerated. A reluctance 
publicly to set a time table for complete 
withdrawal can be understood and defended. 
However, it is our opinion that a timetable 
for complete withdrawal should be presented 
to the GVN 1n confidence, emphasizing our 
determination to maintain the timetable. 

The view of the team 1s that on the basis 
of existing trends and programs in prospect, 
complete withdrawal could take place by the 
end of 1972, with no combat units needed 
after the middle of 19712 

Too often overlooked in discussions of de- 
Americanization are other essential elements 
of Vietnam's armed forces. Earlier when 
talking about pacification, we noted that the 
quality of Regional and Popular Forces has 
improved significantly. 

Efforts to continue to up-grade these units 
should be intensified. If the RF and PF can 
become wholly responsible for territorial se- 
curity in the provinces, it will allow the 
ARVN more mobility in meeting enemy main 
force units. It will also make {it possible for 
the ARVN to respond more quickly if enemy 
concentration appears in any one area. 

Total strength of the RF-PF units is 
slightly over one-half million men. Almost all 
units still rely heavily on American advisors. 
This is why it is so important to intensify 
our efforts to make these units self-suf- 
ficient. 

A relatively new unit in Vietnam is called 
the “People’s Self-Defense Force" (PSDF). 
To date almost 2.1 million people are mem- 
bers of the PSDF. Slightly over a million have 
received some training. It is village-based. 
Composed of villagers of all ages, it is sup- 
posed to act as a patrol unit on the periphery 
of the village. Its efficacy is still questionable. 
No one considered it an effective fighting 


*One team member questions this con- 
clusion. 
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force, nor was it designed as such. Chiefly, it 
is supposed to deal with small scale terror 
and do patroling. 

The organization of the PSDF was prompted 
by political considerations as much as any- 
thing else. 

Over 350,000 weapons, most of them older 
models, have been distributed. Plans call for 
distribution of another 350,000 weapons by 
the end of 1970. 

The purpose of the program is obvious: to 
try to instill in the villagers a loyalty and 
allegiance to the GVN. In no small measure, 
the distribution of weapons indicates the de- 
gree of confidence the GVN has in its position 
in the countryside. 

The PSDF are under the control of the vil- 
lage chief. 

One other aspect of internal security which 
has not been discussed is the National Police. 
In the past, it would have been proper to in- 
clude it as part of a discussion on the mili- 
tary situation. Today, it is questionable 
whether it fits in this sort of framework. 
Nevertheless, we will make our observations 
on the National Police at this point. 

Traditionally, national police in a situation 
such as Vietnam, perform not only what 
might be described as “normal” police ac- 
tivitles, but also act as an important arm 
of the government in the maintenance of its 
political position. The National Police in 
Vietnam do not deviate from this tradition. 
While efforts were made to convince us that 
this is not the case, too much evidence to the 
contrary is available. Police control of the 
Phoenix program could make the situation 
even more dangerous unless its activities are 
closely monitored. The Phoenix program can 
and has on occasion been used as a means of 
oppressing political non-Communist opposi- 
tion to the government. 

Two things are important here. First, that 
only VCI captured alive and convicted be 
counted against province VCI quotas. This 
should discourage some abuse. Secondly, that 


those accused of being members of the VCI 
be tried in civil courts. 

It must be mentioned that it was obvious 
to the team that National Police are taking 


positions in the countryside to a far greater 
extent than was true in 1967. At that time, 
most National Police were huddled in prov- 
ince capitols. Americans responsible for ad- 
vising the National Police in the provinces 
reported to us that their efforts to change 
the role of the National Police were succeed- 
ing. It was felt that, at least at provincial 
levels, considerable stress was being placed 
on “normal” police activities as we know 
them, i.e., traffic control, investigation of 
robberies, identification of draft evaders, etc. 

It is important that this trend continue 
and the team urges that we press our efforts 
in that direction. 

A word about American units. As was the 
case in 1967, the team was greatly impressed 
with the high caliber of American fighting 
forces in Vietnam. Our young men are doing 
a tremendous job. 

There are innumerable examples of how 
American soldiers, individually or by units, 
have taken on projects,to help the Vietnam- 
ese. Orphanages have been built and sup- 
ported. Furnishings for schools have been 
constructed. These are just a few of the 
things which American soldiers have done. 

It should also be noted that the team no- 
ticed a distinct difference in attitude among 
high-ranking American officers in 1970 as 
compared to 1967. 

To put it simply, the arrogance of power 
was gone. In 1967, it seemed it was an error 
of the highest order to admit that there 
were many problems. The attitude about 
future prospects was almost euphoric. Then 
came Tet, 1968. Apparently, it prompted a 
“new realism” on the part of our military 
leaders. 
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In 1970 the team found high ranking ofi- 
cers to be more responsive and more realistic 
in their appraisal of the situation. Optimism 
was guarded in nature. Problems were ad- 
mitted, even pointed out. 

As noted earlier the team strongly en- 
dorses the change in policy which discarded 
"search and destroy" as regards inhabited 
areas and instituted “clear and hold." The 
new policy has been successful and should 
be kept. There are, however, still some areas 
of concern. Bombing in South Vietnam still 
continues in some areas. There are indica- 
tions that it is still done too indiscrimi- 
nately. The results of saturation bombing 
are clearly evident when flying over Vietnam. 
Pot holes mar the countryside. Today there 
is no program to repair this sort of damage. 
One should be instituted. 

Another concern is what still appears to be 
an indiscriminate use of artillery. As is the 
case with bombing, artillery attacks for the 
most part now are directed at VC areas, quite 
often forest land. On more than one occasion 
it was reported to the team that artillery 
units fire their guns needlessly in an effort 
to use up their monthly quota of ammuni- 
tion. This should be investigated. 

The effect of artillery on the forest areas 
is serious. At a lumber mill the team observed 
the problems of trying to cut up trees filled 
with shrapnel. Since the lumber industry is 
one touted as possessing great post-war 
potential it would seem we could be more 
judicious about how we abuse it. 

To sum up, the military situation is im- 
proved over 1967. The ARVN, RF, and PF 
are more capable fighting units. De- 
Americanization is well-underway, on sched- 
ule, but can be accelerated. The U.S. military 
strategy now reflects the realities of the situa- 
tion. Concerns over bombings and use of 
artillery remain. 

One final point, the military strategy now 
employed in South Vietnam is now com- 
patible with development programs, Perhaps, 
this is attributable in part to CORDS. This 
is largely responsible for the success over the 
past year and one-half. It took far too long 
for the United States to recognize the closer 
inter-relationship between the two. 


NATION BUILDING IN VIETNAM—THE AMERICAN 
INVOLVEMENT 


In 1967 the team said: “опе of the major 
&reas of interest of the Volunteers for Viet- 
nam team was to determine the effect of 
American aid, and the organization of our 
efforts for its effective administration." 

This remained an objective of the team in 
1970. 

There are four major components of our 
development effort in Vietnam: the U.S. 
Embassy, the Agency for International De- 
velopment (USAID), Civil Operations for 
Rural Support (CORDS), and Military As- 
sistance Command Vietnam (MACV). 

Theoretically, Ambassador Bunker “runs” 
the entire mission, the Director of USAID is 
part of the Mission Council as is the tcp 
executive of CORDS and, of course, the Com- 
manding Office of MACV 1s also a member. 
Organizationally, however, CORDS is part of 
MACV. 

CORDS 

The field advisory effort is known as 
CORDS. It utilizes both civilian and military 
personnel, Administered from Saigon, it 
maintains advisory staffs for the GVN at the 
Corps, province and district level. The top 
CORDS person in each Corps area is a 
civilian, however, half of all province senior 
advisors (PSA) are military personnel, most 
holding the rank of Colonel. Most District 
Senior Advisors (DSA) are military. 

The great debate over the formation of 
CORDS, underway two and one-half years 
ago, has subsided, although it still flares on 
occasion. Before CORDS, the development 
advisory effort was under complete civilian 
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control. The advent of CORDS brought MACV 
control. In 1967, strong feelings were ex- 
pressed by most civilians against MACV con- 
trol. The incompatibility of development 
goals and military strategy at that time un- 
doubtedly heightened the tension. In 1967, 
it was apparent that our military goals and 
development goals conflicted, military con- 
sideration were always paramount, reflect- 
ing the attitude at that time, that we were 
waging primarily a military war in Viet- 
nam. The realization that a political, eco- 
nomic and social battle was also necessary 
changed this situation. The change in mili- 
tary strategy, now in basic harmony with a 
development program along with the strong 
leadership of Ambassador William Colby, 
Deputy for CORDS, has resulted in a much 
better situation than existed in 1967. 

When returning from Vietnam, we strongly 
recommended that all PSA's be civilians, We 
repeat that recommendation. The best de- 
velopment work is still done in provinces with 
civilian PSA's. Our military personnel are 
capable and experienced, but they simply 
have not had the training and background 
which gives them the expertise needed for 
PSA positions. 

Obviously, CORDS is now well-established. 
Nevertheless, we feel it should be removed 
from under the egis of MACV. One of the 
salient reasons is the fact we are encouraging 
the GVN to “civilize” itself. The least we 
can do is make sure our advisory effort is 
also under civilian control. The organiza- 
tional chart, so to speak, should show CORDS 
as being directly responsible to the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Vietnam. In this situation, a 
military deputy would be appropriate. How- 
ever, the U.S. Ambassador should make it 
clear that CORDS is to continue to have 
available to it the resources of MACV it has 
presently. 

The principle of civilian control of civil and 
development work, is in the team’s opinion 
of utmost importance. It should be the de- 
cisive factor in determining the nature of our 
organization in Vietnam. CORDS was cre- 
ated to promote better cooperation and co- 
ordination among all United States agencies, 
civilian and military, working іп, advisory 
roles in the field. The team does not argue 
with the single manager concept (as will be 
noted more extensively later). The team 
strongly feels that the single manager should 
be a civilian, and one who is not part of a 
military chairman of command. 

The team was greatly impressed with the 
dedication and effectiveness of CORDS per- 
sonnel. Working under many handicaps, they 
are doing an exceptional job. Given present 
conditions, the success which has been 
achieved is remarkable. 

CORDS teams contain representatives from 
many government agencies, The USIA, 
USAID, Foreign Service Officer, and other 
State Department personnel along with 
MACV officers are part of CORDS. 

In essence, American advisors act as coun- 
terparts to GVN officials. The CORDS agricul- 
ture advisor, for instance, many have two or 
more counterparts such as a one in animal 
husbandry, land reform, etc. CORDS per- 
sonnel no longer are performing an opera- 
tional role to the extent that was true in 
1967. Reports on the increasing quality of 
GVN counterparts of CORDS personnel are 
encouraging. 

CORDS personnel were very responsive to 
questions of the team. Answers were forth- 
right and to the point, 

One of the questions asked of CORDS per- 
sonnel was "How soon can you work yourself 
out of a job?" The answers varied a good deal. 
But there are certain areas where the CORDS 
advisory team can be reduced. When coun- 
terparts have reached a level of competence 
which eliminates the necessity of an Ameri- 
can advisor, thé American advisor should be 
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withdrawn. This must be done carefully, and 
on а case by case basis. 

It must be pointed out that there also are 
areas where the advisory effort needs addi- 
tional personnel. Agriculture, education, and 
area development officers who work primarily 
at the district level, are in short supply. Of 
concern to the team is that reductions in 
these areas are taking place in advance of 
the situation where advisory assistance is no 
longer needed. 

It should be kept in mind that the devel- 
opment challénge becomes even greater as 
security increases. What is also disturbing is 
that it appears a higher proportion of civilian 
advisory slots are being reduced as compared 
to military positions. To the team, this is 
going backwards full speed. If the military 
and security situation is improving as al- 
leged, the need for more civilian advisors for 
development work should be obvious, Appar- 
ently it is not. A final note of concern. In 
talking to many advisors, it became apparent 
that one of their key roles remains that of 
asking through American channels that pres- 
sure be put on the GVN in Saigon to respond 
to its own people at the province and district 
level. This is worrisome. The GVN should be 
responding because it’s the right thing to do, 
not because we are there to use our leverage. 


Agency for International Development 
(USAID) 


USAID has a long history in Vietnam. It 
was there long before American troops were 
present. The creation of CORDS was a blow 
to USAID's pride and prestige. It still smarts 
from the reorganization which cut USAID 
field personnel from USAID operational 
control. 

About 950 USAID personnel are assigned to 
CORDS/MACV. The function of USAID in 
Saigon is to provide advisory assistance to 
GVN ministries in the Nation's Capitol. In 
theory, its plans and programs are coor- 
dinated with those of CORDS. The team 
is not confident that this, in fact, is reality. 
CORDS provides the advisory personnel to 
the Ministry of Rural Development which 
is the GVN Ministry which has charge of 
its pacification program. The advisory assist- 
ance provided to the GVN's Central Pacifi- 
cation and Development Council (CPDC) is 
also provided by CORDS. 

The effect of this arrangement 1s obvious. 
USAID's impact on pacification under CORDS 
is seriously diminished. It provides people 
and money for CORDS. It provides advisory 
assistance to “main line" GVN Ministries. 

Since the CPDO consists of all GVN Min- 
istries, the contention is that there is har- 
mony between the work of CPDC and the 
Ministries. As a result, no conflict between 
CORDS and USAID exists. In reality, this 
is not true. Conflicts do arise and the mech- 
anism to resolve such conflicts is weak. 
(More about this later). 

Communication between USAID personnel 
working in CORDS and USAID personnel in 
Saigon is weak by design. Contact between 
the two is discouraged. However, USAID per- 
sonnel in Saigon are too isolated from what 
is going on in the countryside..'This makes 
1t more difücult competently to advise the 
GVN Ministries. 

1t is the team's belief that travel restric- 
tions on USAID people in Saigon shou!d 
be relaxed. USAID program directors and 
other technical advisors should be encour- 
aged to travel, even if it is just staying 
overnight at a district or province head- 
quarters, It seems to us that USAID advisory 
personnel in Saigon would be in a better 
position to give effective counsel if they 
had more of an appreciation of what their 
counterpart agency was doing at the prov- 
ince level. 

Now that security has increased, the num- 
ber of wives of U.S. advisory. personnel al- 
lowed in Vietnam should be inereased. A 
program to do this is underway and can be 
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accelerated. Ав noted in our report in 1967, 
the length of a tour of duty for ‘advisory 
personnel has not been long enough to give 
these people the opportunity to be as’ effec- 
tive as they might be. By granting permis- 
sion to wives to join their husbands, the 
duty tour can be extended, increasing the 
overall quality of our effort. 

Overdue is a buildup of the urban advisory 
effort. While CORDS has SCAG (Saigon 
Civil Assistance Group), and does have ad- 
visors to the mayors of Vietnam's larger 
cities, the problems of the cities have been 
neglected The emphasis has been on de- 
velopment in the countryside. This was 
needed, but/in the process we seemingly for- 
got &bout urban problenis. It is our under- 
standing that USAID has only one urban 
advisor in Saigon. There is a need for tech- 
nical expertise and city manager types. The 
urban advisory effort wil] be curtalled even 
more when some of the personnel from civil 
affairs military units are withdrawn. 

The team recommends that а review of 
our urban advisory effort be made immedi- 
ately. It will be clear that it 15 ihadequate 
and steps should be taken to correct the 
situation. With over 40% of South Viet- 
nam’s population in the cities, more atten- 
tion must be directed at development work 
there. Add to this the political problems the 
GVN has in the cities, and you find а crisis 
already upon us. 


The American effort —coordinated? 


In 1967 we reported: 

"At the highest leve] on the American side, 
there seems literally no advance planning 
between the principal groups Military, State, 
USIA, CIA, AID, and now CORDS, Repre- 
sentatives of each of these groups should, 
at the very least, be able to sit down with 
the others at the formative planning stage 
of programs generated in any one of them. 
This is such an elementary practice in any 
good administration that even to ask if it 
is being done should be an insult—except 
for the reason it isn't being done." 

After returning from Vietnam in 1967, we 
recommended that a person with the rank of 
Deputy Ambassador be assigned the task 
of assuring maximum coordination of ef- 
forts. 

In the time which passed since our last 
visit the situation has improved, but only 
slightly. Perhaps, the very nature of our 
organization itself prohibits further improve- 
ment. If that is the case, we should be 
thinking about how our organizational struc- 
ture can be improved. 

Today with CORDS having field responsi- 
bility, but little ministry advisory obligation 
апа“ with USAID and others carying the 
major responsibility for "ministry advising" 
but with no field obligation, poor coordina- 
tion is built into the system. Our overall 
development effort is too fragmented. It con- 
fuses the GVN, It leads to waste and inertia. 

Effective long range planning is outra- 
geously difficult because of the fragmented 
responsibilities. 

The organization of our development effort 
did not result from careful planning. The 
only hard organizational decision made in 
Vietnam was the creation of CORDS. In one 
respect, it did not go far enough, in another 
respect it went in the wrong direction. 

Earlier we discussed the merits of a single 
manager system and its application in 
CORDS, The single manager concept should 
be extended to Saigon. A better link must 
exist between the ministry and provincial 
advisory systems. They should not be sepa- 
rate, but part of one organizational structure. 

There are several obvious advantages. First, 
improved coordination. of efforts and more 
effective planning. Another, not so obvious, 
is more leverage on the GVN. The lack of a 
solid organizational structure now seriously 
limits our influence with the GVN. Because 
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our efforts are so divided, we do not affect 
GVN policy as effectively as we should. 

Above all, however, the lack of a well- 
organized effort has left a serlous deficiency 
in the area of comprehensive advance plan- 
ning, Again, this results from the split ad- 
visory responsibility of CORDS and USAID. 

If a single organization encompassed the 
field and ministerial advisory effort, meaning- 
ful advance planning for development would 
be possible. Today, USAID in Saigon fs pre- 
occupied with the challenge of stabilizing 
and reform of the GVN. It has neglected the 
area of technical assistance at the field level. 
It is not doing the kind of job it should in 
pushing GVN ministries to pursue develop- 
ment programs in the countryside or the 
cities. Again, given the nature of the orga- 
nization of our effort this is not surprising. 

On the other hand, CORDS does not have 
the appreciation of the problems encoun- 
tered at the ministerial level. Seemingly it 
discourages contact between those who give 
advice at the provincial level and those who 
give advice at the ministerial level. 

The team recommends that the President 
reorganize our advisory effort in develop- 
ment along the following lines: 

1. Name a single agency, forming a new 
one if necessary which would be responsible 
for all American programs, personnel and 
financing of economic, political and social 
developmient in Vietnam, 

2. Make it clear that all advisory personnel, 
at the ministerial and field levels are part 
of this agency. 

3. Name a person with a good development 
background and solid administrative ex- 
perience. to run the program. 

4. Remove all parts of the civil advisory 
program from MACV control but making 
clear to MACY that it is to provide whatever 
support assistance. may be required by the 
new agency, 

It can be argued that it is “late in the 
game” to undertake this sort of change in 
Vietnam. However, if development 1s going 
to come as soon as possible, it is important 
that the changes: outlined above be made. 

An overall development plan must be 
formulated. Priorities must be set, province 
by province, area by area. Coordination be- 
tween Saigon and the field is essential. Max- 
imum use of leverage with the GVN is im- 
perative. 

Yet, today this is not occurring. It is not 
because we don’t have dedicated and com- 
petent people. It is because we have a weak 
organizational structure. 

There is still time to improve. There is 
still time to make the changes necessary. 
We should act before time finally runs out. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND MAJOR 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Overall the team can report an improved 
situation in Vietnam in comparison with 
that of 1967, The Government of South Viet- 
nam has become a more viable institution. 
The local government component is the most 
politically credible unit of the GVN. As re- 
elections occur at other levels, a higher de- 
gree of credibility will be reached at those 
levels as well. 

The Thieu-Ky Government does have 
many serious problems. Inflation is the most 
serious domestic problem, out-ranking secu- 
rity. Problems with students and veterans 
are So explosive. Dissatisfaction among civil 
servants and army officers will.become a crit- 
ical problem unless salaries are raised or in- 
flation is controlled. With. the growth of 
genuine democracy, army officers who are 
dishonest may find their prerequisites so 
curtailed as to attempt a coup d'etat. 

Land reform, increased educational oppor- 
tunities, the prospect of self-sufficiency, in 
rice, better health services, and the local 
village economic development projects offer 
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encouragement for the future. There must be 
70 faltering 

It is clear that more attention must be 
paid to economic and. social development 
programs now that & higher degree of secu- 
rity has been achieved. The problems of the 
cities are of particular concern to the team. 
Urbanization in Vietnam has been stimu- 
lated by the flow of large numbers of refu- 
gees to the cities. The refusal of the GVN 
to recognize the economic and social conse- 
quences of this migration is beginning to 
plague it now and will loom as an even more 
critical problem unless the present attitude 
is changed. 

Comprehensive planning and the setting 
of development priorities is of the. utmost 
importance. Both are lacking now, & fact due 
in no small measure to our lack of action in 
this area, Now that security has improved 
so that real development work can take 
place, it appears that we are ill-prepared to 
take full advantage of the Situation. Pacifi- 
cation as we have known it in the past is 
not an adequate framework for & real de- 
velopment program. It is time to look be- 
yond а program that helps establish govern- 
ment services in & recently secured area, 
builds schools, and helps local officials un- 
dertake a few self-help projects. 

Pacification can sow the seeds of economic 
development and recovery, but the two are 
not synonymous, To consider them as such 
is & grave mistake and will hinder develop- 
ment progress. As one American advisor 
stated: "I wonder if having won the battle 
for security and emerging political participa- 
tion, we may not lose the battle for the 
hearts and minds of the Vietnamese people 
by failing to keep their stomachs filled." 
This statement sums up what economic and 
social development is all about. 

In the team's view, our development pro- 
gram now is a "glorified" pacification pro- 
gram that has no sense of true purpose. What 
are the goals of development? What are the 
priorities? What plans have been formulated 
that spell out our goals, the priority in which 
they are ranked and the steps which should 
be followed to reach them? 

One of the most formidable obstacles to 
meeting the development challenge is the 
organization of the American advisory effort. 
Overly fragmented and unmanageable, it by 
its very nature discourages the kind of co- 
ordination and cooperation needed among 
Americans to help the GVN wage a more ef- 
fective development campaign. Progress is 
taking place under the present program 
structure. However, it will take longer to ex- 
ploit the progress potential, and risk the 
loss of valuable momentum, unless à reor- 
ganization of our own efforts is undertaken. 
The team does not believe we can afford un- 
necessary delay of our own making. 

As noted in the prologue, recommenda- 
tions have been made throughout the report. 
The major recommendations are listed here, 


Concerning the Government of South 
Vietnam 

1, Local government should be strength- 
ened, 

2. Loopholes in draft bill on local govern- 
ment which allows GVN excessive authority 
over local. affairs should be closed. 

3. Local government should be given more 
assistance in developing local tax revenue. 

4. Province chiefs should be elected as soon 
as possible and separated from the military 
chain of command. 

b. Training programs at Vung Tau for civil 
servants from GVN ministries should be ac- 
celerated. 

6. The GVN should end its commodity pro- 
gram which breeds corruption. 

7. The District unit of government should 
be abolished, or at a minimum district chiefs 
should be appointed by elected province 
chiefs, not the prime minister. 

8. Training programs for elected village 
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and hamliet officials should be continued and 
strengthened. 

9. Salaries of civil servants must be in- 
creased. 

10. More emphasis on effective GVN tax 


collection is needed. 


Concerning economic and social 
development 

1. Long range economic planning done by 
the Lilienthal Task Force should be imple- 
mented as soon as possible. 

2. Preparation must be made now for di- 
versification in agriculture, for South Viet- 
nam soon will have a rice surplus when the 
world rice market is diminishing. 

3. A Closer relationship between villages 
and the province would be desirable. 


Concerning the American involvement 


1. CORDS should be removed from the 
MACV chain of command. 

2. All Senior Province Advisors should be 
civilians. 

8. Civil development advisory positions 
should not be indiscriminately reduced. 

4. Travel restrictions on USAID people in 
Saigon should be eased. 

5. Advisory assistance on urban problems 
should be increased markedly. 

6. Advance joint planning must be im- 
proved. 

7. A single manager system should be em- 
ployed in administering entire development 
and advisory program. 

8. All development and civil advisory pro- 
grams should be removed from MACV con- 
trol. 

9. It should be made clear to all con- 
cerned that eventually economic aid for the 
United States will be gravely jeopardized if 
army control of government administration 
is not progressively integrated into normal 
civilian democratic mechanisms. We have no 
desire to bolster a corrupt military dictator- 
ship, if such ever seems to be developing. 


Concerning the military situation 


1, American troop withdrawals can be ac- 
celerated. 

2. The GVN Air Force must be up-graded 
at a faster rate. 

3. Efforts to up-grade Regional and Popu- 
lar Forces should be accelerated. 

4. Activities of the National Police should 
be directed more toward performing peace- 
time police functions, 

5. Only Vietnamese captured and convicted 
should be counted toward Phoenix program 
quotas, 

EPILOGUE 

As in 1967, the team did not address it- 
self to the question of whether or not the 
United States should have become involved 
in Vietnam. This is a legitimate question for 
historians and those concerned with foreign 
policy formulation. We, however, took as our 
starting position the circumstance that we 
were in fact deeply involved in Vietnam. The 
purpose in 1967 and again in 1970 was to 
assess the overall quality of the American 
and Vietnamese effort and to make recom- 
mendations on how it could be improved. 
In 1970, to a greater degree than in 1967, we 
tried to evaluate how long American assist- 
ance, both military and economic, will be 
necessary. 

And this is the question on the minds of 
Americans today. It would be easy to give a 
glib answer, but the situation in Vietnam 
and Southeast Asia is complex. The answers 
are not easy. 

,In the report, we state that we believe 
complete American withdrawal militarily is 
possible by the end of 1972 and that use of 
U.S. ground combat units could be termi- 
nated by the middle of 19712 

It is much more difficult to put a timetable 


з One team member questions this conclu- 
sion. 
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on the phase-out of economíe and technical 
assistance. Estimates range from five to ten 
years, From what we were led to believe in 
Saigon, many plans to infiuence the future 
situation are focused on 1973 as a key year. 

Many variables must be considered in mak- 
ing a determination on the amount of de- 
velopment assistance which will be needed 
and the length of tíme over which it should 
be:$pread. The team does not feel competent 
to formulate even an intelligent guess, 

If & political settlement should be reached, 
the situation would be radically changed. 
Probably nobody can accurately predict 
what our development role would be in 
such an event. 

If the GVN should attempt to maintain 
itself without undertaking the necessary in- 
ternal reforms to insure security along with’ 
the loyalty, tacit or otherwise, of the popu- 
lation, our efforts would be in need of reas- 
sessment. 

Assuming that the GVN doés make prog- 
ress at an acceptable rate—assuming that it 
is willing to make the sacrifices needed to 
become truly stable and viable—then the 
team believes that development assistance 
should be continued or even intensified. At 
this point it is appropriate to recall the 
words of the late President Eisenhower as 
recorded in 1954 in a letter to the then 
President of Vietnam, Ngo Dinh Diem: “The 
Government of the United States expects 
that this aid will be met by performance 
on the part of the Government of Vietnam 
In undertaking needec reforms." 

The United States sl.ould make clear that 
continued assistance 1з conditional on the 
GVN's meeting the standards set by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. It is our billions of dol- 
lars that have been spent; it is not just 
Vietnamese young mei, but over 40,000 of 
ours, who have lost their lives in Vietnam. 
We have an obligation to see that the Viet- 
namese effort in response to our further as- 
sistance has a seriousness and intensity 
worthy of the sacrifice of those young 
Americans, 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL) for assembling 
this team, which I was a part of, first 
in 1967 in November of that year—and 
then again in June of 1970, and for the 
hard work that he has done not only 
during both of those tours of Southeast 
Asia, but since our return in assembling 
this report. 

The report is some 60 pages long and 
it wil appear in the Recorp. I particu- 
larly commend to my colleagues in the 
Congress the last four pages having to 
do with our recommendations and our 
findings. 

Ithink it might be well, Mr. Speaker, 
to review very briefly our first trip in 
November of 1967, at which time we 
made a report to then President Lyndon 
Johnson and to the Congress. I think 
it was particularly surprising to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa and also to myself 
while we were in Southeast Asia, and. 
particularly in Saigon, as to the number 
of Vietnamese and United States officials 
who had read that report and who were 
aware of our 1967 visit on that tour, and 
aware of our recommendations. - 

Iknow оп several occasions, and I am 
sure the gentleman remembers, U.S. of- 
ficials and Vietnamese officials said, “Oh, 
yes, we remember your report and your 
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recommendations in this particular field 
have been accomplished at this time." 

I would also like to recall the hour we 
spent yesterday with the President at the 
White House. As the gentleman knows, 
we were allowed a half hour in the oval 
office of the President of the United 
States to make a verbal report as well 
as the written report that we submitted 
to him. He kept us there for ar. hour dis- 
cussing our recommendations, many of 
them not in writing, some of them rather 
sensitive in nature that we felt we must 
make verbally. 

In my opinion, this report is the most 
comprehensive study made of our in- 
volvement in our effort in Southeast Asia 
that I have read, and I have read, I think, 
all of them from returning colleagues 
over the last 3 or 4 years. 

I would like to point out that the rec- 
ommendations are not exactly a unani- 
mous viewpoint, because the first time 
there were 10 of us, and the second time 
there were 8 of us. However, I do think 
this, that all of those who joined in the 
original report and the one that was sub- 
mitted to the President yesterday can 
live with those recommendations, even 
though in each sentence some of them 
might have changed something. 

I think it might be well also to recall 
the interest on the part of President 
Nixon yesterday during our hour with 
him. Having been there himself on, I 
believe, three different occasions—as I 
recall, he visited Southeast Asia in 1954, 
again in 1956 and 1957, and then in 
1960—he is, of course, well aware of the 
leadership of the nations involved. One 
of the questions I was very much inter- 
ested in was the question of our appraisal 
of the Vietnamese people, and his asking 
us what we thought of them after two 
tours there, and whether their nation 
and these people were worth saving. I 
think he felt, as we did, that they are 
fine people, that they have a background 
for democracy that can work, perhaps 
not like the democracy we have in the 
gue States, but one that they can live 

He questioned us, too, about official 
corruption in the government and all 
over Asia, He asked us, too, about the 
popularity of the Thieu-Ky government, 
and he also was very much interested in 
the economic outlook for the nation. 

I feel that most of us who were there 
saw a great improvement in the last 2% 
years, particularly in their military, and 
that the big problem confronting us in 
the future is how much economic aid this 
nation is ready and willing to provide for 
the continuation of that small Southeast 
Asian nation, 

If the gentleman will further yield, 
I would just like to, for a moment, speak 
of the value of this report. I think our 
original report in 1967 really had more 
value than we realized with regard to 
some of our recommendations, particu- 
larly in pacification, in discontinuing the 
search-and-destroy efforts of the mili- 
tary, changing them to a clear-and-hold 
System, which is prevalent now with the 
military, the fact that 212 years ago we 
recommended to McVey and to the mili- 
tary and we discussed the problem of 
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the demechanization of the war. It is 
now called Vietnamization by the ad- 
ministration. 

I can recall one of the very first meet- 
ings we had with McVey in Saigon when 
the question was why we have not inte- 
grated the South Vietnamese into the 
American forces as we had so success- 
fully in Korea, and we did not get a good 
answer. I think in the last 2 years 
militarily the situation has cleared con- 
siderably. 

I did have an opportunity to visit all 
the I Corps area—Hue and Danang, and 
almost all the way over to the Ashau 
Valley. I did also visit the jumping off 
place in western South Vietnam, where 
our troops made their incursion into 
Cambodia, in the area of the Parrot's 
Beak, into the Cambodian mainland, 
into the eastern part of Cambodia. 

I did have the opportunity to and I 
think I was the only Congressman or 
Senator who visited Phnom Penh dur- 
ing a time of great crisis when we could 
hear shelling on the outskirts of the 
city. 

This was a great experience for me 
and I think the true value of this report 
we, perhaps, will not know for some time. 

We did not spend as much of our time 
in making recommendations in the mili- 
tary field as we did in the previous re- 
port. We spent most of our time in mak- 
ing recommendations in the social, eco- 
nomic, and political fields. These are 
the things I think we must address our- 
selves to in the immediate future. 

Mr, Speaker, I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding to me. I join him in his 
remarks. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman very much. I 
should like to say at this point, Mr. 
Speaker, that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. CowGER) was a very distin- 
guished and very valued member of our 
team. This was so, because he is a man 
of broad experience, a former mayor of 
Louisville, Ky., a successful businessman, 
and a public servant. He could look at the 
situation through the eyes of a legisla- 
tor and administrator. 

I recall very well that 2%Ь years ago, 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
CowcER) and we sat down with the 
mayor and the public works officials and 
others in Saigon. I remember very well 
the gentleman telling them, after we 
made the tour, that what they needed is 
а good water system and an improve- 
ment of the sewer system and housing. 

It must have been rewarding to the 
gentleman from Kentucky to know that 
there was great progress since that time 
in these two specific areas. I recall also 
the gentleman's counsel, when he said, 
"I think that here is a spot where maybe 
we can help them and take a look at it. 
This is how it looks to me,” and I think 
those were the exact words the gentle- 
man used. 

We had one other member of the team, 
Mr. Bob Henry, who was a former Mem- 
ber, who joined us. This had great im- 
pact, and something over there that had 
great value. I am sure our observations 
and the gentleman’s prestige and back- 
ground and understanding were needed 
there and noted. 
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Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add to those comments the fact 
that on both trips, in 1967 and in 1970, 
we did have a local government expert 
with us in the person of Mr. Bob Henry, 
the former mayor of Springfield, Ohio. 
Bob, I think, was the first Negro mayor 
of any large city of Ohio. He, too, took 
part in these question and answer pe- 
riods we had in Saigon in 1967. Bob and 
I noticed immediate visual changes in 
Saigon in June of this year. I think he 
made a real contribution. 

I also was very much impressed by the 
new mayor of Saigon and his local Amer- 
ican counterpart there and their in- 
terest in affairs of local government and 
the problem of urban areas. Here we 
had a city of originally, I think, ap- 
proximately 400,000 that has now mush- 
roomed to over 3 million people, so we 
can imagine the problems of the local 
government in Saigon. I think Bob Henry. 
made a real contribution in this field. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I am sure that is 
true. 

Mr. Speaker, this affords me an op- 
portunity to say something about our 
team. 

There were two Congressmen 
CowcER) and myself. 

There was also a minister who is a 
very broadly and based man, Reverend 
Heinz Grabia of Davenport, Iowa. It was 
his business to work on the moral aspects 
of the problem. He spent much time with 
the religious leaders there, the Bud- 
dhists. He worked on the social prob- 
lems. He had a great interest in the 
refugee program and had some very 
worthwhile recommendations to make 
2 years ago. 

We had a distinguished lady from 
Iowa, Mrs. Harold Day of Des Moines, a 
mother who was widely acclaimed, who 
was received with open arms, especially 
in the hospitals, when the boys saw this 
American lady. She had a special inter- 
est in the veterans and made a very 
fine contribution. 

I should like to dwell at some length 
about a farmer who was a part of our 
team, Vernon Shepard, from Muscatine, 
Iowa, who had been in that area before. 
He went on the first trip and again on 
the second trip. He had great insight 
from his observations, and his contribu- 
tions to the report were very valuable. 
He was appreciated over there very 
much, because it seemed that even 
though he did not know the language he 
could speak the language. He seemed to 
get on with those people well and he 
got through to those people in what we 
call the rice roots better than anybody 
else. 

Another very distinguished member of 
our team was a man many Members of 
Congress know, Dr. Ernest Griffith, who 
for 18 years headed the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress, 
who is & writer of note and a recognized 
authority on political science and espe- 
cially on the Far East question. His con- 
tributions were magnificent. 


(Mr. 
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One of the top aides, from a congres- 
sional office, was Mr. Allan Schimmel, 
my administrative assistant, a young po- 
litical scientist, & graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and a college in north- 
west Iowa, Northwestern. He was a Work 
horse. He acted as a sort of “boss” of 
the team, and helped to direct us and to 
manage our schedules, to make the ap- 
pointments and so forth. He was one of 
the principal authors of the report 
finally. 

This group, as Members can see, was 
broadly based and came from differing 
backgrounds. 

I should like also to say that they were 
very well read on the problem there and 
had a great understanding before we 
went there the first time. Of course, since 
that time they have maintained a con- 
tinuing interest, which qualified them 
further. 

I join with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky in saying that I hope what we 
have done here in this report and our 
discussions that can come from it will 
help us to a better understanding of our 
problems, here in America, and will help 
those who are in leadership positions to 
gain an insight from an independent 
group which has a genuine interest, our 
volunteers, in a very real sense. 

I am proud of this group. It has been 
& wonderful experience to be with them. 
Together we share the hope that we have 
made a solid contribution to, hopefully, 
&n earlier solution of the problems plagu- 
ing us in that area of the world. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Speaker. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. CowGcER) is 
recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back my time. 


THE REAL CAUSE OF INFLATION IS 
PRESIDENT NIXON'S MONETARY 
POLICIES—NOT CONGRESSIONAL 
SPENDING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. HOLIFIELD) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Nixon vetoed two appropriation 
bills passed by the Congress by substan- 
tial majorities. These bills were impor- 
tant bills as they contained funds for 
assistance to people in the form of edu- 
cational funds, antipollution funds and 
housing and urban development, among 
other items. 

President Nixon in his message to the 
Congress said: 

I flatly refuse to go along with the kind of 
big spending that is wrong for all the Amer- 
ican people. That is why I must veto these 
bills which add an extra billion dollars of 
pressure on prices. 


It is time to analyze the causes of in- 
flation and place the Federal expendi- 
ture of a billion dollars in proper per- 
spective. We in Congress and the Ameri- 
can people should judge as to whether 
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the appropriations of Congress cause the 
inflation the President claims to be fight- 
ing, or whether the blame lies in the 
monetary policies of President Nixon and 
the Republican administration. 

On both sides of the aisle, we hear that 
this or that expenditure is inflationary. 
There is much speculation to the effect 
that we are financially unable to provide 
for an adequate national defense—that 
suddenly we are too poor to provide edu- 
cation for our children, health facilities 
for the sick, and assistance to the poor 
and aged. 

From the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue we hear of inflation alerts, and 
commissions established to study the 
causes of our simultaneous recession and 
inflation. 

Isay that there is no need for further 
study and speculation to find the source 
of our economic woes. This information 
is readily available to everyone who 
wants to take the time and trouble to 
read it. 'There is no need for an inflation 
alert—we have been conscious of its 
symptoms for 18 months. What we need 
now is an inflation alarm, for this eco- 
nomic disease is beginning to feed upon 
itself. Inflation threatens to materially 
damage the economy before another 
year is out. 

Inflation, like a physical disease, may 
be caused by one of several conditions, or 
by several unhealthy economic conditions 
acting in unison. Also like à disease, in- 
flation can become crippling unless the 
true cause is recognized and treated 
properly. 

In the aftermath of the two World 
Wars, inflation was caused by too much 
money in search of scarce consumer 
goods. In the late 1920's and early 1930's, 
inflation was caused by an overly expan- 
sive stock market, faulty distribution of 
some goods, excessive profits in some 
areas, and productivity far below con- 
sumer demand in others. 

Inflation can be caused by an over- 
supply of money, and an oversupply of 
credit which is money in another form. 

Inflation can also be caused by so- 
called wage-price competition in which 
wages are forced upward without regard 
to the increased production of goods, and 
prices are forced upward without regard 
to reasonable margins of profit. 

Another cause of inflation may be ex- 
cessive interest charges. Here, lenders 
through various devices charge usurious 
or unnecessary excessive interest on 
loans and purchases. 

We are now in this situation where 
producers of goods, the workingman 
and lenders of money are producing a 
wage-price-interest spiral. Each blames 
the other, but collectively they produce 
inflationary factors which are unrelated 
to the present existence of a plentiful 
supply of goods and a reasonably high 
satisfaction of demand. 

I hope to more clearly define the prob- 
lem of inflation. Once definea and un- 
derstood clearly, perhaps we can act 
more effectively. 

FEDERAL VERSUS PRIVATE SPENDING 


There is à myth that most of our cur- 
rent inflation is caused by Federal spend- 
ing; consequently, if Federal spending is 
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reduced, inflation will end. This myth 
persists for several reasons: the Federal 
budget is highly visible; it is an excellent 
political issue; and it is difficult to under- 
stand. 

As controllers of the Federal purse 
strings, we, in Congress tend to become 
myopic in our vision, and therefore, fail 
to consider vigorous non-Federal forces 
and pressures which far outweigh Fed- 
eral economic forces and pressures. 

We also tend to forget the purposes of 
the Federal budget. This purpose is to 
allocate sufficient resources to public use 
to adequately meet public needs. The 
Federal budget was never intended to be 
an instrument for the manipulation of 
the entire economy. 

To blame Federal spending for our 
economic ills may be convenient, but this 
is to ignore other things which make up 
80 to 90 percent of the economy. For ex- 
ample, the Federal Government is now 
spending approximately $100 billion per 
year for goods and services, including 
goods and services for defense. But an- 
nual consumer spending is now $614 bil- 
lion. Private investors are spending over 
$133 billion more, and State and local 
governments are spending over $118 bil- 
lion each year. This comes to a grand 
total of $865 billion in annual spending 
over which the Federal Government ex- 
ercises little, if any, control. Due to the 
relative size of these spending figures— 
$865 to $100 billion—one wonders why 
the larger one is not considered infla- 
tionary by critics of the Federal budget. 

In 1969, consumer, corporate, and 
State and local government spending in- 
creased by $41.7 billion—23 times faster 
than the increase in Federal spending, 
including defense spending of $1.8 bil- 
lion during the same period. In 1970, 
after we have had a recession for 9 
months, and over a million more people 
unemployed, private spending increased 
by 5 percent to $36.7 billion, while Fed- 
ives spending has decreased by $400 mil- 

on. 

FEDERAL VERSUS PRIVATE DEBT 

Another popular myth holds that Fed- 
eral debt is the cause of inflation. This 
also ignores the vast remainder of the 
economy. 

At the end of 1969, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was paying interest to the pub- 
lic on a debt of $279 billion—another 
$88 billion was owed to Federal trust 
funds, for a total Federal debt of $367 
billion, Now, let us look at the private 
debt. 

Total private debt—individual and 
corporate—at the end of 1969 stood at 
$1,247,000,000,000. Of this, $692 billion 
was corporate debt, and $555 billion was 
individual consumer debt. To these fig- 
ures, we may add $132 billion in State 
and local government debt. This comes 
to a grand total of $1,379,000,000,000— 
almost four times the total Federal debt. 
The Federal Government has little or 
no control over this tremendous and over- 
weighting factor in our inflation. 

While the Federal debt increased 
$23.5 billion during 1968 and 1969, pri- 
vate debt increased 10 times faster—by 
$224 billion. Of this total increase, cor- 
porate debt increased by $151 billion and 
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individual debt by $73 billion. In the 
same 2 years, State and local government 
debt increased by $15 billion for a total 
increase of $239 billion in the area out- 
side of Federal control. Is it any wonder 
that the Consumer Price Index has in- 
creased by 15 percent since the begin- 
ning of 1968, and that general inflation 
is increasing at an increasing rate? 
THE ADMINISTRATION'S INFLATION CURE 


In January 1969, administration money 
planners decided that our current infia- 
tion is caused by too much money and 
too much demand for consumer goods. 
They came to this conclusion despite the 
fact that our economy was producing all 
of the hardware and consumer goods 
which could possibly be sold, stored, or 
exported. To cure this, they said, we 
must increase interest rates. This they 
have done, by about 42 percent over 1968 
levels. No other effective alternative 
remedy has been tried during the past 18 
months of our current inflation. 

The results of this Republican policy 
was inevitable: 1,700,000 additional per- 
sons unemployed; a decrease in tax reve- 
nues, creating pressures for additional 
taxes; an increased drain on welfare and 
unemployment insurance funds; and 
fewer goods purchased at higher prices. 
THE INFLATIONARY FIGHT AGAINST INFLATION 


Instead of slowing inflation, the un- 
necessary and unrestrained imposition of 
high interest rates, and the resulting 
tightness in money, have brought on new 
inflationary pressures. In response to the 
new Republican monetary policy, making 
money scarce and interest high, Ameri- 
can business and consumers simply cre- 
ated money in other forms through the 
unprecedented use of credit—credit at 
the highest interest costs in over 100 
years. 

Installment credit rose from a rate of 
$90 to $105 billion per year, at interest 
rates ranging from 12 to 18 percent, or 
more. Most installment credit bears in- 
terest at 18 percent and higher. New 
cars are financed at the rate of $20 
billion per year, at interest rates of 12 
percent, or more. Credit card distribution 
and use increased to unprecedented 
levels at equally high interest charges. 

Banks found an expanding use for 
commercial certificates, which became, in 
effect, an important base for credit ex- 
pansion. The banks also imported Euro- 
dollars, а new source for credit expan- 
sion at interest costs of 10 or 11 percent, 
and then reloaned the Euro-dollars at 
profitable margins, They used the Euro- 
dollar rate of interest cost as an excuse 
for raising rates on all loans, even though 
the proportion of Euro-doliars to domes- 
tic funds loaned was small. Most bank 
loans were actually based on domestic 
bank deposits at interest fixed by law at 
5 to 6 percent. By these devices, the fi- 
nancial statements of banks, as reported 
in the Wall Street Journal, show fan- 
tastic profit increases ranging from 16 
to 62 percent over the past 2 years. 

Corporations made profits of $180 bil- 
lion in 1968 and 1969. They paid out $48 
billion in dividends and retained $49 bil- 
lion in undistributed profits. While div- 
idends were being paid in an attempt to 
maintain the market value of their 
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stocks, these corporations piled up $151 
billion in additional debt in the same 2 
years, and passed the excess interest 
costs on to the consumer in the form of 
inflated prices. Excessive and unneces- 
sary expansion of industrial capital in- 
vestment, due to tax adyantages, ab- 
sorbed normal construction funds and 
the homebuilding industry sharply de- 
clined. This, in turn, caused inflation in 


the prices of existing housing. 
THE IMPERSONAL DOLLAR 

Federal spending and debt are factors 
in overall inflation, of course, but rela- 
tively small factors in relation to vastly 
greater spending and the interest bur- 
den on debt in the total individual, cor- 
porate, and State and local picture. 

To see this, all we have to do is to 
compare the increase of $23.5 billion in 
Federal debt, in the 2 years of 1968 and 
1969, with the increase in private—in- 
dividual and corporate—and the State 
and local debt, during the same 2 years of 
$239 billion. And I have included in the 
2-year comparison the year 1968, when 
we had an unusually high Federal def- 
icit of $25 billion. 

The total national economy cannot 
discriminate between a billion dollars 
spent or borrowed by the Federal Goy- 
ment, and the same amount spent or bor- 
rowed by persons or corporations, Neither 
can the total economy discriminate be- 
tween dollars spent for goods and those 
spent for interest. All spending and bor- 
rowing becomes a part of the whole— 
the total demand for goods, services, and 
money. Interest paid on the Federal and 
non-Federal debt is an inflationary fac- 
tor which shows up in the price of every- 
thing which we buy. 

We have seen that Federal spending 
accounted for only about 10 percent of 
total spending for goods and services, 
and that Federal borrowing accounted 
for only about 10 percent of total bor- 
rowing during 1968 and 1969. We have 
also seen that increases in Federal spend- 
ing and Federal debt have been a much 
smaller percentage of total spending and 
debt. The conclusion is inescapable— 
Federal spending and borrowing has con- 
tributed only 10 percent, or less, to in- 
flationary pressures in these areas, but 
Federal spending and debt have received 
100 percent of the administration's at- 
tention. 

We also have seen that total Federal 
debt owed to the public amounts to only 
18.3 percent of the total Federal, private, 
State, and local debt of $1,536,000,000,000. 

A 1-percent increase in Federal spend- 
ing would amount to an increase of $1 
billion. On the other hand, a similar 
1-percent increase in the present rate of 
private, State, and local spending would 
increase the total by about $8.7 billion. 
Private spending has actually increased 
by over 13 percent, or by almost $104 
billion since January 1969. 

The same situation exists where bor- 
rowing is concerned. Interest rates on 
Federal obligations have increased by 
about 2% percent since the beginning 
of 1968. This increase when applied to 
the present Federal debt owed to the 
public, causes an increase in annual 
interest cost of about $7 billion. Interest 
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costs on the Federal debt held by Fed- 
eral trust funds has increased in excess 
of $1 billion since 1968. 

Interest rates on corporate borrowing 
have increased by about 3 percent. This 
increase when applied to the present 
total corporate debt adds about $21 bil- 
lion of additional annual expense which 
is passed on to consumers. 

I was unable to find reliable figures 
showing the increase in interest rates 
charged to consumers. But assuming a 
modest increase of only 3 percent, this 
would add another $17 billion in annual 
interest cost. 

Interest rates on high grade municipal 
bonds also increased by about 3 percent. 
If this is applied to existing State and 
local debt, another $4 billion in addi- 
tional annual interest costs results. 

Thus, increasing interest rates have 
done nothing to cure inflation, but those 
increases alone now contribute an addi- 
tional $49 billion annually to inflation- 
ary pressures. These increases can be di- 
rectly correlated with the increase in 
overall inflation by 4 percent in 1968, by 
4.7 percent in 1969, Thése increases have 
caused a decrease in purchasing power 
for the average factory worker of $2 per 
week during the past 12 months. They 
also relate to increases in the price in- 
dex of 5.4 percent in 1969 and 5.9 per- 
cent in 1970, and to the current unem- 
ployment rate of 5 percent. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Private spending—corporate and indi- 
vidual—for goods and services is about 
nine times greater than Federal spend- 
ing and is increasing at a much greater 
rate. Private spending is uncontrolled by 
present monetary policies. 

Private debt is about four times larger 
than the total Federal debt and about 
five times larger than the Federal debt 
held by the public. Private debt is in- 
creasing at a rate 10 times faster than 
the Federal debt. This private debt is 
untouched by present monetary policies 
except to enlarge it through higher in- 
terest rates. 

High interest rates and tight money 
policies have been effectively circum- 
vented by American business through 
various credit) devices. For this reason, 
the administration’s monetary policies 
have actually added fuel to the inflation 
fire. 

Administration monetary policies have 
resulted in increasing consumption ex- 
penditures at higher prices, reduced pro- 
duction and higher unemployment rates, 
increased interest costs to government 
at all levels and lower buying power for 
the tax dollar. The stockbrokers: and 
some of our largest corporations are now 
appealing to the Federal Government for 
help. Federal, State, and local budgets 
are running into deficits due to increas- 
ing costs and decreasing tax revenues. 
No part of the economy is left untouched 
except the largest lending institutions, 
and their good fortunes will soon be on 
the wane. 

Production has decreased and unem- 
ployment stands at the highest level—5 
percent—since 1964, with higher rates 
predicted by the administration. These 
factors have combined to cause tax reve- 
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nue losses which, in turn, bring on pres- 
sures for tax increases at all levels of 
government. 

It is obvious that the wrong remedy 
has been applied. As in the case of a 
serious physical disease, administration 
planners have treated the localized sore- 
ness while overlooking the cause and 
proper treatment of the total disease. 
They have concentrated on Federal 
spending and the money supply, but the 
great cause of inflation lies elsewhere— 
in the private sector of the economy. The 
burden of this policy has fallen upon the 
aged, the middle-income wage earner, 
the young home buyer, and all of those 
not in a position to pass price and in- 
terest increases on to others. While these 
citizens lose, the wealth of our Nation 
is again being concentrated in the finan- 
cial community. 

Some have urged reductions in essen- 
tial health, education, housing, research, 
and national defense programs. They 
have said that the Federal budget must 
be balanced at any cost—at the cost of 
our ability to defend ourselves, to care for 
the poor, and to educate our children. 

'The real problem has been ignored and 
the public's attention steered away from 
it. That is the problem of uncontrolied 
private credit, uncontrolled private 
spending and uncontrolled interest rates. 
Congress has given the President a 
method for controlling credit—it has not 
been used. The House of Representatives 
recently passed a provision giving him 
control over the price-wage spiral and 
over interest rates. I hope that this man- 
date will provide the incentive for him 
to chart a new course. This is not a 
classical economy, nor is this a classical 
case of inflation. For in the classical case, 
inflation and recession do not occur at 
the same time. Therefore, when classical 
remedies do not work as well as they did 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, no one 
should be too surprised or unwilling to 
try a different remedy. 

I have given a great amount of time, 
research, and study to the problems of 
inflation. I believe it is a problem that 
must be solved if we are to retain a sol- 
vent, stable economy. Unless we provide 
& solvent, stable economy, we will not be 
able to maintain a viable, stable political 
government. I do not believe that the 
Congress should accept the blame for the 
present economic situation, Neither 
should we concur in the myth that the 
current inflation and recession are 
caused by Federal spending and deficits 
alone. We must consider the whole na- 
tional picture, and include all inflation- 
ary factors, and then seek remedies for 
the 90 percent of non-Federal inflation- 
ary pressures as well as the 10 percent of 
Federal pressures. 

To succeed in this fight against infia- 
tion we must admit that most prices and 
interest rates are not set in the market 
place in accordance with the simple laws 
of supply and demand. 

We must also admit that the adjust- 
able portion of the Federal budget is too 
small to use as a lever to manipulate a 
юа annual economy of almost $1 tril- 

on. 

We must realize that what the Federal 
Government spends is not nearly as im- 
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portant as the practices it encourages, 
such as administered interest rates and 
prices, or the psychology it engenders in 
the expectation of never-ending inflation 
and continuing recession. 


IMMIGRATION NATIONALITY ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1970 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. MESKILL) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come the opportunity to outline the 
major features of legislation introduced 
today at the request of the administra- 
tion designed to resolve some of the 
difficulties that have arisen in the im- 
migration field since the act of October 
3, 1965. 

This is very far-ranging legislation but 
I shall limit my remarks today to just 
& few of the provisions—those which 
modify the Eastern Hemisphere immi- 
gration selection system enacted into 
law 5 years ago. The distribution of the 
visa numbers among the various pref- 
erence classes has not been particularly 
consistent with the demands for immi- 
gration within those classes. This bill 
would remedy some of these deficiencies. 
For example, by reducing the percentage 
of immigration presently available to the 
first preference class, which now uses 
only about 4 percent of the visa numbers 
attributable to that class, additional visa 
numbers will be made available to the 
heavily oversubscribed third and sixth 
preference classes. 

We have, since World War II, exhibited 
rather ambivalent attitudes toward the 
immigration of those with needed skills. 
In the 1952 legislation we accorded first 
preference—50 percent of each quota—to 
those highly skilled aliens who were 
needed in this country. In the 1965 
amendment we redefined this class to 
include only members of the professions 
and scientists and artists of exceptional 
ability. More important, perhaps, we not 
only reduced it to third preference, we 
also reduced this third preference share 
of total Eastern Hemisphere immigra- 
tion to 10 percent. This simply proved to 
be not adequate. Fortunately, there have 
been enough nonpreference visa num- 
bers available so that many potential 
third preference immigrants have been 
permitted to use nonpreference visas and 
immigrate despite the low percentage al- 
located to third preference. Yet, it seems 
to me to be somewhat unrealistic to have 
to rely on nonpreference visas to fill our 
need for people of a class to which we at- 
tach sufficient importance to accord third 
preference status. 

This administration bill would attack 
this problem in two ways: It would raise 
the third preference percentage limita- 
tion from 10 to 15 percent; it would also 
permit fall-down of visa numbers un- 
used by applicants in the higher prefer- 
ences to be available for third prefer- 
ence applicants. 

The sixth preference category, which 
is for workers found needed by Ameri- 
can employers, is similarly too small now 
for our needs. It too is entitled to only 
10 percent of the total Eastern Hemis- 
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phere immigration at present. Under 
this proposed legislation, the sixth pref- 
erence would be raised in the same man- 
ner as the third preference, to 15 per- 
cent plus fall-down of visa numbers not 
required for immigrants in the higher 
preferences. 

A third area in which there has been 
shown to be a need for a greater share 
of the visa numbers relates to refugees. 
When the 1965 amendments were en- 
acted, there was no major refugee prob- 
lem before us, and the 10,200 visa num- 
bers allocated for this class of alien were 
more than sufficient. Unfortunately, 
they do not suffice today. We have, in 
the interim, been faced with such situ- 
ations as the Czech crisis, which sub- 
stantially increased the volume of people 
for whom resettlement opportunities are 
required. Given the tradition of this 
country for compassionate, humanitar- 
ian response to the tragedies of life, we 
must provide. more room for flexibility 
in the refugee provision. This bill would 
increase the maximum refugee share of 
immigration from 6 to 10 percent which, 
it is believed, will give the Attorney Gen- 
eral the additional needed elasticity. 

This proposed legislation will also 
apply the same preference system in the 
Western Hemisphere as in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. This will permit the oper- 
ation of the same principles of selection 
as we have had for the past half century 
in regard to Eastern Hemisphere immi- 
gration. Moreover, it will have particular 
import with respect to Cuban refugees 
who have sought temporary sanctuary 
in third countries, such as Spain and 
Mexico. At present they must await the 
availability of a visa number, under the 
badly backlogged Western Hemisphere 
numerical ceiling, because the seventh 
preference classification for refugees 
does not apply to the aliens born in the 
Western Hemisphere. Under this bill, 
10 percent of the Western Hemisphere 
visa numbers will be available for such 
victims of oppression. 

As I indicated at the beginning of my 
remarks, the administration bill includes 
а great many other needed improve- 
ments in our immigration and national- 
ity legislation. The few I have outlined 
are just a sample of the practicality of 
the measures proposed. I would hope 
that it wil be possible for the Congress 
to move promptly on this matter, which 
is of such importance both to our coun- 
try and to the aliens who wish to make 
it their home. 


OIL SHORTAGES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Buss) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, earlier today 
I, along with Senators Tower and HAN- 
SEN, held a press conference on the crit- 
ical power shortages facing this country. 
Senator Tower addressed his remarks 
to the gas shortages. Senator HANSEN 
commented on the problems involved in 
producing coal and nuclear energy. And, 
I spoke on energy produced by oil. At 
this time, I insert my statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The remarks of 
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Senators TowER and HANSEN will also 
appear in today's RECORD. 
The statement follows: 


REMARKS OF GEORGE BUSH 


My remarks are directed to the oil short- 
ages facing this country. 

The demand for oil is increasing. The 
reasons for this are closely associated with 
the increased demand for natural gas. Our 
population is increasing. We are consuming 
more and more energy. Anti-pollution laws 
have made natural gas extremely attrac- 
tive as a fuel. This demand for natural gas 
cannot be met. Thus, industrial consumers, 
especially the utilities, are trying to secure 
supplies of low sulfur fuel oil. 

Fuel oil sales represent only a small per- 
centage of the total oil consumed in the 
United States. However, the increased de- 
mand for this product is critical in view of 
the dependence of the East Coast upon it. 

At the same time as we have this increased 
demand for residual fuel oll, domestic sup- 
plies are decreasing. Why? 

(1) Residual fuel oil is one of the least 
profitable products obtained from refining 
crude oil. In the past, adequate supplies have 
been imported to the East Coast at a price 
lower than was attractive to domestic com- 
panies to produce it. Hence, domestic refin- 
eries specialized in producing more profitable 
products—such as jet and diesel fuels and 
motor gasolines. And domestic refineries were 
constructed with only a limited ability to 
produce residual fuel oil. So, imports of 
fuel into the eastern United States markets 
increased. 

(2) The substantial imports of residual 
fuel oll to the East Coast acted to further 
discourage producers from seeking new re- 
serves of oil. From 1959 to the present, im- 
ports of foreign oil have doubled to around 
24 percent of domestic consumption. 

So, with the sudden increase in demand for 
residual fuel oil, the nation looked to the 
Southwest for increased supplies. However, 
the transmission lines, storage and terminal 
facilities were already operating at, or very 
near, peak capacity. 

Tankers were sought to trensport the oll. 
However, on the international front tank- 
ers were already in short supply. They were 
being used to haul oil from Middle Eastern 
countries around the Cape of Good Hope 
to Mediterranean refineries. This was neces- 
sitated by the closing of the Suez Canal and 
various ruptures, acts of sabotage and de- 
creases in production. These greater hauling 
distances require six tankers where in the 
past one has done the job. 

I for one do not feel that this nation 
should be dependent upon foreign oil. Were 
we so dependent, the risk of supply inter- 
ruption would be traumatic. In addition, 
what effect would it have upon our interna- 
tional diplomacy? 

A good look at the world’s oil reserves 
will indicate that the only area that could 
possibly satisfy the demands of the Amer- 
ican market is the Middle East. And we know 
from the record the implications of resting 
our national security upon the petroleum 
supplies of this part of the world. The rec- 
ord is: 

(1) In 1948, Iraq shut down the pipeline 
to the Mediterranean and prohibited com- 
pletion of other lines—lines which remain 
unfinished, 

(2) In 1951, Iran seized the properties 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and pro- 
duction was shut down for 3 years. 

(3) In 1956-57, the Suez Canal was closed 
and the pipeline from Iraq to the Mediter- 
ranean was sabotaged. 

(4) In 1961, Iraq seized a giant, unde- 
veloped oil field. This issue remains unre- 
solved. 

(5) In 1966, Syria shut down the Iraq 
Petroleum Company pipelines which cross 
its territory. 
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(6) In 1967, at the start of the Arab- 
Israeli war, Arab producers temporarily 
halted production. The  Trans-Arabian 
pipeline was shut down, and the Suez Canal 
was closed and remains closed. 

(7) In 1969, the Trans-Arabian pipeline 
was sabotaged by Arab guerrillas on several 
occasions. 

(8) In 1970, the Trans-Arabian pipeline 
was shut down because Syria has refused to 
panis repairs of an accidental break in the 

ne, 

(9) The Lybian government has reduced 
production by over 500,000 barrels per day. 

The folley of relying too heavily upon 
"cheaper" foreign oil has been proven. Prices 
of "cheaper oil" on the East Coast have 
soared to well above domestic prices. But, 
more importantly, many users are unable to 
secure supplies at any price. 

The outlook for an improved situation is 
not bright. 

Estimates indicate that the immediate 
short-term supply of domestic oll is only 
800,000 barrels per day at best. Given enough 
time and capital expenditure, production 
could only be increased by 400,000 barrels per 
day. 

We could seek increased imports of oil from 
Canada. However, the imports from this part 
of the world were recently reduced from 600,- 
000 barrels per day to 395,000 barrels per 
day. Perhaps, the Canadian government 
might find it in their best Interests to again 
permit exports of this magnitude. 

In the intermediate-term, sales of federal 
off-shore leases should be resumed. I have 
urged the Secretary of the Interior to hold 
the lease sales for Offshore Western Louisiana 
at an early date. 

If additional tankers become available, im- 
ports of residual fuel oll could be temporarily 
de-controlled in all districts of the United 
States. 

For the long term, the North Slope of 
Alaska will provide additional supplies. This 
has been estimated at a maximum of 2 mil- 
lion barrels per day. 

Federal leases on the deep Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf should provide additional sup- 
plies, The drill ship, Challenger, has scored 
shows of oil and gas in 11,700 feet of water 
in the Gulf of Mexico. As Senator Tower 
mentioned, the effects of the pending Seabed 
Treaty are not known and they provide one 
more disincentive to increased oil explora- 
tion. 

We should accelerate technological research 
into economical methods of extracting oil 
from shale. The United States government 
owns vast reserves of this oll shale in the 
West. 

Finally, and most importantly, we need to 
restore the confidence of the oil and gas ex- 
ploration industry. A large amount of future 
U.S. production must come from reserves yet 
to be found. The amount needed equals 40 
percent as much oil as has already been dis- 
covered in the United States in the entire 
history of the oil business. We need adequate 
economic and tax incentives to encourage 
this amount of exploration in this high risk 
business. Remember, only one well out of 
fifty drilled pays for itself. And last year only 
30,800 wells were drilled as compared to 46,- 
800 in 1961. 

Long overdue increases in the price of oil 
would aid in restoring confidence. 

In addition, restoring tax incentives would 
speed exploration. 

There can be no doubt that for national 
security purposes and for purposes of main- 
taining our high standard of living, we must 
maintain a strong, viable domestic producing 
capacity. We must not again fall subject to 
the whims of fate. 


оп, 
Reasons for increased demand 


1. Shortages of natural gas. 
2. Anti-pollution laws. 
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3. Population increase. 

4. Increase in per capita consumption, 
Reasons for decreased supply 
National 

1. Limited domestic refining capacity for 
fuel oll. 

2. Deliverability system operating at or 
near capacity (wells, pipelines, storage and 
terminal facilities). 

3. Increased imports dampened past ex- 
ploration activity, 

s Uncertainty of future import policies. 

5. Restricted sales of federal offshore oll 
and gas leases. 

6. More restrictive tax laws. 

7. Low price of crude. 

International 
. Buez Canal closed. 
. Trans-Arablan pipeline closed. 
. Lybia reduced production. 
. Shortage of tankers. 
Sources of additional supply 
Short-Term 
. Increase production in Texas and Louisi- 


E Increase imports from Canada. 
Intermediate-Term 
. Build additional tankers. 
. Decontrol residual fuel oil imports. 
. Conduct sales of onshore federal lands. 
Long-Term 
. North Slope of Alaska. 
. Offshore Texas and Louisiana federal 
leases. 
3. Onshore lower 48 production. 
4. Oil shale. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES: THE ROOT 
CAUSE OF PRESIDENT NIXON'S 
PROBLEMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PATMAN), is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in two in- 
stances yesterday the President, in his 
attempt to fight inflation, has thwarted 
the will of the Congress by vetoing the 
Housing and Urban Development and the 
Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priation bills. If the President would 
concern himself with the root cause of 
the problem and not take actions which 
will unalterably and detrimentally affect 
the people of this country, he will not 
only provide a great service to the people, 
but would have the necessary Federal 
funds needed for education, health, water 
and sewers, housing, and veterans bene- 
fits. 

If one studies the interest rate and cost 
trends on our Federal debt alone, it is 
easy to determine what the basic prob- 
lem is. Under President Eisenhower, the 
interest cost on the public debt during 
his 8 years in office increased by 57 per- 
cent—from $5.9 to $9.2 billion—whereas 
the total public debt outstanding in- 
creased by only 10.4 percent. Similar ex- 
perience occurred under the Kennedy- 
Johnson 8 years, as indicated in table 1 
below. 

But it is most unfortunate and star- 
tling to see what has happened to the in- 
terest cost figure on the public debt dur- 
ing the years that President Nixon has 
been in office. The public debt has in- 
creased by 6.7 percent, but already during 
the Nixon years in office, the interest on 
the public debt has increased by 32 per- 
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cent—from $14.6 billion to an alltime 
historic high of approaching $20 billion in 
less than a 2-year period. If this same 
trend continues, in just 4 years the in- 
terest cost—under President Nixon—on 
the public debt will have increased almost 
60 percent, as compared to less than 60 
percent for the 8-year period under the 
Kennedy-Johnson years. 

Mr. Speaker, if interest rates on the 
public debt were kept at levels that were 
in effect during the Truman years, or 
even during the Eisenhower years, the 
more than $19 billion in interest costs 
on the Federal debt which this Nation 
had to pay out of the Federal budget 
under Mr. Nixon would only be about 
half this amount. Just think what could 
be done with $10 billion of Federal funds 
available in our Federal budget for needy 
projects—for housing, water and sewers, 
pollution, and all of the other great social 
and economic needs we have in this Na- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, we are, in fact, seeing a 
repeat—a replay—of the utter permis- 
siveness of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, when our interest rate troubles 
really began. 

When the Republicans took over in 
1953, President Eisenhower claimed that 
the Federal Reserve System was some- 
how independent from the rest of the 
Government. President Eisenhower was 
totally and sadly mistaken about the law, 
but his support of the “independence” 
myth let the Federal Reserve and the 
bankers loose to prey on the American 
public. 

As a result, in 1953—with William Mc- 
Chesney Martin in charge of the Federal 
Reserve—the interest rates started sky- 
rocketing. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD. a 
table showing how the Democratic ad- 
ministrations kept the interest rates 
down between 1939 and early 1953, a 
period of depression, war, and inflation— 
а period of good times and bad times. 
The table shows how interest started 
climbing in 1953 after the Federal Re- 
serve was allowed to claim its “inde- 
pendence." 

Mr. Speaker, table 2 clearly points out 
what has happened. 

When Mr. Truman left office, yields on 
long-term Government bonds were still 
below 3 percent—2.68 percent, as table 2 
indicates. But we find, as the table indi- 
cates, that by 1966 yields on long-term 
Government bonds had reached 4.65 per- 
cent, an increase of over 50 percent. 

Of course, under President Nixon, the 
rates have continued to climb, reaching 
5.26 percent in 1968; 6.8 percent in 1969; 
and over 7 percent at the beginning of 
this year. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts of history speak 
for themselves. During World War II and 
under President Truman, during the Ko- 
rean war, interest rates were, as a result 
of the premeditated action and deter- 
mination, on long-term Government 
bonds kept at 2.5 percent and below. Mr. 
Nixon can duplicate the same perform- 
ance, as did President Roosevelt and 
President Truman. I repeat, Mr. Speak- 
er, it takes only the will and determina- 
tion of President Nixon to do it. 
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Mr. Speaker, as we vote tomorrow on 
the two appropriation bills which the 
President has, in my opinion, unfortu- 
nately vetoed and which I hope the Con- 
gress will override, we should keep this 
fact in mind. Let us attack the root cause 
of the problem, get interest rates down to 
where they are not exorbitant, and Fed- 
eral funds wil then become available 
to meet these needs. 

The tables follow: 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGE INCREASES DURING PRESIDENTIAL 
ADMINISTRATIONS ON TOTAL PUBLIC DEBT OUTSTAND- 
ING AND TOTAL PUBLIC DEBT INTEREST COST 


Total 

Total public 
public _ debt 
debtout- Percent- interest 
standing e cost 


Percent- 
agi age 
(billions) increase (millions) 


Administration 


and year increase 


Eisenhower: 
1952... 


21.4 14,573 
14,573 


7776,77. 19,257 


! Estimated figure. 


Note: The above figures indicate the following: (1) During 
the 8 Eisenhower years, the total public debt outstanding 
increased by 10.4 prout while the interest cost of that pue 
debt increased by 57 percent; (2) during the 8 Kennedy-Johnson 
years, the public debt increased 21.4 percent, whereas the 
interest cost on the public debt increased by 59 percent; (3) dur- 
ing the 2 Nixon years, the public debt increased by 6.7 percent, 
whereas the interest on the public debt increased by 32 percent. 
If the same Nixon trend continues, in just 4 years, based on the 
above figures, the interest cost on the public debt under Nixon 
will have increased by more than 60 percent, whereas it took 
twice that long or 8 years under Eisenhower and 8 years under 
Kennedy-Johnson to exhibit an increase in interest cost ap- 
proaching 60 percent. 


Source: Data compiled from official U.S. Government reports” 


There is nothing wrong with the pres- 
ent budget that $5 billion in revenue 
or savings would not cure. Yet, President 
Nixon could have saved more than $5 
billion since he has been in office on in- 
terest paid on the Federal debt alone. 

On June 9, 1969, a Wall Street banker, 
without any authority except the big 
banks behind him, announced a rise in 
the prime interest rate of 1 percent— 
from 7.5 to 8.5 percent—without a mur- 
mur of dissent from President Nixon. 
This was a rise in interest rates on the 
Government and all of the people of $15 
billion a year on our total public and 
private debts when at the time the total 
public and private debt was estimated at 
$1,500 billion. This 1-percent rise in the 
prime rate represents a potential $15 bil- 
lion increase in the cost of interest an- 
nually. The rollback on what is provided 
in the Federal budget and by the Con- 
gress should be on the cost of interest, 
not on severely needed social and eco- 
nomic programs such as provided in the 
HEW and HUD appropriation bills which 
the President has just vetoed. 

High, extortionate, usurious, and ex- 
cessive interest rates represent the whole 
cause of our plight in the Nation today. 

TABLE 2. Yields on long-term Government 
bonds 1939 to present 
[Percent per annum] 
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(NorE.—For 14 years, seven under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and seven years under Presi- 
dent Truman, the Interest rates on long-term 
Government bonds never reached an aver- 
age annual rate of 2.5 percent. These figures 
are important because they disclose that the 
monetary managers can keep interest rates 
reasonable 1f they desire to do so.) 


"STATE OF THE JUDICIARY" 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. McCULLOCH) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 10, I introduced legislation re- 
questing the Chief Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court to address a joint session 
of Congress on the “State of the Judi- 
ciary.” My very able colleague from 
Illinois (Mr. McCLonY) is a cosponsor 
and coauthor of this bill. 

Members of Congress are well aware 
of the criticism and controversy that sur- 
round the courts of our country. We have 
all heard or said the truism that “justice 
delayed is justice denied,” but delay and 
congestion in our Federal courts con- 
tinue to grow. 

The number of cases commenced in 
the Federal courts are at an all-time 
high. During the first half of fiscal year 
1970—July 1 through December 31, 
1969—the 11 U.S. Courts of Appeals re- 
corded 5,600 filings, an increase of 14 
percent over last year. The number of 
filings during the 6-month period 
marked another record high. The 5,600 
filings can be compared to 4,908 filed a 
year ago and 4,392 filed 2 years ago. 

In fiscal year 1969, 110,778 civil and 
criminal cases were commenced in the 
district courts, an increase of 8.4 percent 
over the previous year. During the first 
6 months of fiscal year 1970, the over- 
all increase in civil and criminal cases 
filed in the U.S. district courts rose 
by 14 percent—civil cases increased 
by 15 percent and criminal cases com- 
menced increased by 12 percent. The 
number of civil and criminal cases pend- 
ing in our Federal district courts in fiscal 
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1969 rose to 104,091, the highest pending 
case figure on record. The median time 
interval from issue to trial for civil cases 
was 13 months, an increase of 1 month 
over 1968. 

Delay and backlog have most undesir- 
able effects: witnesses give up in frustra- 
tion after numerous canceled court ap- 
pearances; jurors despair waiting end- 
less hours only to go home without hav- 
ing fulfilled their civic duty; litigants 
often give up in frustration or settle for 
less because they cannot wait for the 
court to act. Too often, congestion and 
delay become excuses for inaction rather 
than focal points for reform. It is the 
duty of Congress not only to improve 
and expedite Federal justice, but also 
initiate innovative procedures to assist 
the courts in handling their problems. 
Our overall purpose must be to quicken 
the pace of justice without impairing the 
quality of judicial output. 

For these reasons I introduced legisla- 
tion requiring the Chief Justice of the 
United States, from time to time, to 
present to the Congress and the country 
& realistic appraisal of the state of the 
judiciary. This, I believe, would spotlight 
current and long-range problems and 
motivate the Congress to effective 
action. 

I am of the opinion that the time has 
arrived when the problems of our judicial 
system should be presented to the Con- 
gress and to the country by our high- 
est ranking judicial official. Such an ad- 
dress would be a dignified approach from 
the head of one of the coordinate 
branches of the Government to the 
branch responsible for its legislation and 
appropriations. 

The intent and purpose of this legisla- 
tion is not to demand that the Chief Jus- 
tice appear before the joint session of 
Congress annually, but rather require the 
head of our judicial branch of Govern- 
ment, with all the prestige and wisdom 
of that office, to address Congress and the 
Nation, at his discretion, on the needs 
and problems of our courts. I am of the 
opinion that such information is of para- 
mount importance and should come from 
the highest level. 

І see no constitutional problem with the 
separation of powers between the legis- 
lative and judicial branches of Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, article IIT of the 
Constitution confers on Congress the 
authority to “ordain and establish” the 
lower Federal courts and each year the 
appropriation committees of Congress 
consider legislation to fund all the Fed- 
eral courts. On June 2 of this year, our 
President signed into law legislation cre- 
ating 61 new judgeships. Presently, the 
House Judiciary Committee is consider- 
ing legislation, which I introduced, that 
would establish throughout our Federal 
judiciary a system of court executives 
to assist our judges with their nonjudi- 
cial responsibilities. 

The Congress has created by statute 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, 28 U.S.C. 331, wherein we require 
the Chief Justice of the United States to 
summon annually lower court judges to 
a conference. In this same law we require 
the Chief Justice to submit to Congress 
an annual report of the proceedings of 
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the Judicial Conference and its recom- 
mendations for legislation. No one has 
suggested that this section of the United 
States Code is in violation of the “separa- 
tion of powers” doctrine. Indeed, anyone 
familiar with the function of this par- 
ticular body realizes its importance to 
the Congress and to the effective opera- 
tion of our judicial system. My bill would 
not, in any way, change what is presently 
being done under title 28, U.S.C., 331, 
it would merely require the Chief Justice, 
from time to time, at his discretion, to 
address a joint session of Congress. 

This legislation, which has the support 
of the American Bar Association, is not 
entirely new. I believe it was first dis- 
cussed publicly by our present Secretary 
of State, William P. Rogers, in 1953, when 
he was Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States. Mr. Rogers later served 
with great distinction as Attorney Gen- 
eral under President Eisenhower. 

On Monday of this week, Chief Justice 
Burger delivered a very worthwhile and 
informative address to the American Bar 
Association on the “State of the Judi- 
ciary,” which was carried live on national 
television. I believe it would be entirely 
appropriate and most beneficial to have 
future addresses of this type to a joint 
session of Congress. 


THE NATIONAL CATASTROPHIC ILL- 
NESS PROTECTION ACT OF 1970 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Hocan) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr, HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, the plight 
of thousands of American families who 
are brought to financial bankruptcy as 
a result of catastrophic illness has been 
of great concern to me and is the focus 
pe bill which I introduced on June 10, 

0. 

My bill, the National Catastrophic Ill- 
ness Protection Act of 1970, would, if en- 
acted, allow our Nation's families to pro- 
tect themselves against the financial 
scourge of catastrophic illness. 

Catastrophic illness does not refer to 
а specific or rare disease. It is any dis- 
order—from the exotic calamity to the 
common coronary. It is the fall from a 
stepladder in a home, a highway acci- 
dent, or even the untimely sting of a bee. 
By definition, catastrophic illness could 
comprise those illnesses which require 
health care expenses in excess of what 
normal basic medical or major medical 
coverage provides protection for, Once 
a family finds itself faced with having to 
pay for health care costs of an extended 
nature, they are saddled with a finan- 
cia] burden that is staggering to com- 
prehend. The result of catastrophic ill- 
ness is instant poverty. 

In the weeks following my introduc- 
tion of this legislation, I have received 
many letters and phone calls from indi- 
viduals and families who are presently 
coping with the financial burden of this 
kind of tragedy. These cases are, how- 
ever, beyond the scope of my bill. Those 
families who are already experiencing 
such a devastating burden can, at this 
point, only serve as ample testimony to 
the dire need for this type of legisla- 
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tion. Until the complex problems of ris- 
ing medical costs are resolved, most fam- 
ilies faced with extended illness or seri- 
ous injury will continue to be financially 
wiped out. 

I have from time to time called the 
attention of my colleagues to instances 
where this legislation would have pro- 
vided some form of financial security 
had it been the law at the time. I would 
like, today, to submit for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues an article about 
Michael Berg, the 19-year-old son of 
Mrs. Grace Sauter of Camp Springs, Md., 
in my congressional district: 

PvriL'S ACCIDENT SPURS MARYLAND To 

EXAMINE IMMUNITY LAW 
(By Richard M. Cohen) 

Michael Berg thrust himself up from the 
trampoline, arching his 5-foot, 8-inch body 
into & backward somersault that ended a 
split second too soon. His head hit the mat, 
snapping his chin into his chest with & 
crunching sound. 

Berg's neck had been broken, his spinal 
cord severed. He became quadriplegic, never 
to walk again, his doctor says. 

That was Oct, 8, 1968. Berg, then 18 years 
old and a senior at Crossland High Schoo! in 
Prince Georges County, was whisked from 
his gym class to Cafritz Hospital. When he 
emerged 14 months later—and then only to 
enter another hospital—his mother was 
billed $33,447.25. 

NO LIABILITY 

Last month, a recapitulation of what hap- 
pened to Berg was matter-of-factly read to a 
shocked Maryland State Board of Education. 
The Prince Georges school system, the board 
was told, is uninsured. And, the report went 
on, neither the State of Maryland nor the 
school system can be sued either for the hos- 
pital bills or for the permanent damage. 

Under the doctrine of sovereign immunity, 
based on the common law principle that the 
state—like the king—‘“can do no wrong," 
Maryland cannot be sued by its residents. 

The citizen’s only course of action against 
the state is to persuade the General Assembly 
to pass а specific law in an individual case 
authorizing compensation. This rarely hap- 
pens. 

Furthermore, the immunity shield, incor- 
porated in Maryland's Constitution, covers 
the government at all levels, from the gover- 
nor to the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission to the Prince Georges County 
school system. 

In fact, some lawyers say, so broad is the 
shield that the county school system could 
not be sued even if it had insurance, 

INDIVIDUAL POLICIES 

According to a spokesman for the State 
Board of Education, none of the state's 24 
School districts carries liability insurance. 
Most of them, the spokesman said, made in- 
surance coverage avallable to pupils on an 
individual basis. 

The parent pays the premium and the 
pupil is insured for the school year. 

In 1968, Berg's mother, Grace Sauter, 
looked at the policy, found the coverage in- 
adequate and decided not to enroll her son. 
She thought he had ample protection under 
his step-father’s group hospitalization cov- 
erage. 

“You don’t think such a thing could hap- 
pen” Mrs. Sauter said. “It happens to other 
kids.” Berg, she said, had exercised on the 
trampoline many times before. 

MORE BILLS 

On Dec. 19, 1969, Berg, who had graduated 
from Crossland in his wheelchair, was trans- 
ferred to Western Maryland State Hospital 
in Hagerstown, The bill for that care, which 
Mrs. Sauter estimates will be about $5,000, 
has not yet arrived. 
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On June 10 of this year, Berg was trans- 
ferred to George Washington University Med- 
ical Center where he is still à patient. 

A portion of the bilis wil be taken care 
of by the family's group hospitalization pol- 
icy. Of the $33,447 owed Cafritz Hospital, for 
example, Mrs. Sauter, an editor-writer for 
the Army, and her husband, an industrial 
engineer for the Navy will pay about $8,000. 
Mrs. Sauter estimated the total hospital bills 
at “more than $50,000." 

But there have been other expenses not 
covered at all by insurance of any sort, she 
said. Berg can now come home for weekend 
visits. The Sauters have put ramps for his 
wheelchair in their Camp Springs home and 
widened doorways so it can roll through. 
They have put in a second medicine cabinet 
and placed it low on the wall so their son, 
aided by orthopedic devices, can reach it. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 

Hand rails have been placed on the toilet. 
the family bought a special toothbrush he 
can grip. They purchased an especially firm 
mattress and some padding. They now have 
acquired a $323 hoist that can place Berg in 
his bed or take him out of it. 

Last month, after hearing the report on 
Berg's accident, the State Board of Edu- 
cation asked its staff to investigate whether 
the state could offer protection to its pupils 
under an insurance system similar to work- 
men’s compensation. 

Under such an arrangement, liability—the 
determination of negligence or fault—would 
not be a factor. The state would simply pay 
the bills resulting from an accident regard- 
less of who is at fault and a law suit against 
the state—now impossible under the pro- 
tection of sovereign immunity—would not 
be required. 

That is the route suggested to the board by 
two of its members, Richard Schifter, of 
Montgomery County, and Mrs. William F. 
Robie, of Prince George's County. 

RESPONSIBILITY ISSUE 

"My stand," said Mrs. Robie, “is that if 
by law children must be in school and must 
folow the program, I feel that we are re- 
sponsible for them while they are in school." 

“Our most pressing need," she said, “is to 
get the school system to take out insurance." 

Mrs. Sauter said her only present recourse 
1s to sue Crossland's teachers and attempt to 
prove negligence. That was the course fol- 
lowed in Montgomery County last year by a 
parent whose daughter lost two teeth while 
performing an exercise. 

Most teachers, Mrs. Sauter said, carry in- 
surance coverage. The school system does not. 

The proposed state constitution drafted by 
& constitutional convention in 1968 would 
have eliminated sovereign immunity as a de- 
fense against many lawsuits for negligence 
or other damages. The proposed constitution 
was rejected by Maryland voters. 

The sovereign immunity doctrine still ap- 
plies in most instances in Virginia. In the 
District of Columbia, recent federal court 
decisions have broadened the circumstances 
under which city agencies may be sued for 
damages. Congress has provided for damage 
suits against the federal government in the 
Federal Tort Claims Act. 


Mike Berg’s case is particularly tragic 
because his family must somehow cope 
with these enormous medical expenses, 
amounting to more than $50,000 the 
first year, for the rest of Mike's life. 
Because the Maryland constitution still 
embraces the doctrine of sovereign im- 
munity—Maryland is one of only 13 
States which continue to embrace this 
concept—Michael Berg's family cannot 
sue the State of Maryland or any of its 
agencies. 
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The legislation which I am proposing 
will go a long way toward mitigating 
against the problems of catastrophic ill- 
ness because it will stimulate our insur- 
ance industry to provide coverage that 
will allow any family to protect itself 
fully against the costs of catastrophic 
iliness. The legislation would foster the 
creation of catastrophic illness—or ex- 
tended care—insurance pools similar to 
those that have been successful in mak- 
ing flood insurance and riot insurance 
feasible. 

Because all participating insurance 
companies would be required to promote 
the plan aggressively, and because we 
would be dealing, statistically, with a 
small minority of all claims, the cost 
per policy should be low. As more people 
buy this new protection as part of their 
health care program, thereby spreading 
the risk, the cost should drop even more. 
The Federal role would be limited to re- 
insuring against losses in those instances 
where insurance companies paid out more 
in benefits than they took in in 
premiums. 

To help individuals such as Mike Berg 
and other victims of catastrophic illness 
or injury, I think it is imperative that 
Congress enact legislation such as I have 
proposed and that State legislatures, 
particularly in those 13 States still em- 
bracing sovereign immunity, examine 
the loopholes in the legal structure which 
permit citizens to be so victimized. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America's 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as & nation. 
Two Americans, Dr. Jonas Salk and Dr. 
Albert Sabin culminated years of re- 
search with the introduction of vaccines 
to prevent paralytic polio. With these 
vaccines polio cases in the United States 
dropped from 14,000 in 1955 to 34 in 1967. 


THE RIVER REVISITED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECK- 
LER) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, industry is leading the battle 
against water pollution in many in- 
stances. I think the L. G. Balfour Co., of 
Attleboro, Mass., deserves special recog- 
nition. Much publicity has been given 
to efforts to clean up Ten Mile River, 
which is located in my district, the 10th 
Congressional District of Massachusetts. 
Three years ago the Balfour Craftsman, 
company publication of the L. G. Balfour 
Co. & major jewelry manufacturer, ran 
а unique pictorial essay describing the 
remarkable efforts by that firm and other 
industries in the Greater Attleboro area 
“to restore the Ten Mile River to a sem- 
blance of cleanliness and aesthetic 
value.” Hundreds of requests for reprints 
of the river study, and for information 
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relating to industrial pollution, have 
been received by the company from stu- 
dents and others. 

In 1968 the International Council of 
Industrial Editors awarded the Crafts- 
man top national honors, competing 
against all company publications in the 
Nation, for its coverage of the river story. 
“The River Revisited,” in its summer 
1970 issue, carries the story up to the 
present time. 

This is a fascinating article. It ex- 
plores both the frustration and satisfac- 
tion derived by industry in meeting the 
costly pollution abatement requirements 
of the Massachusetts Clean Water Act 
of 1966. 

It challenges the validity of a “preva- 
lent" public view: “Manufacturing in- 
dustry created this mess—let manufac- 
turers pay to clean it up." 

The questions it raises have national 
implications, I think, as they apply to 
the national effort to improve the en- 
vironment, The article does not single 
out industry's efforts for praise, but 
shares credit where it is due with the 
unsung individuals, the government 
agencies, and others who really cared 
enough to take action to clean up Ten 
Mile River. It is harsh, at the same time, 
on the polluters and those who give only 
lipservice to the tasks of environmental 
improvement. 

I believe the L. G. Balfour Co. has 
performed a fine public service in pub- 
lishing these articles, and I personally 
take great pride in the accomplishments 
of many manufacturers in the Attleboros 
who have very clearly demonstrated their 
desire to assist in the environmental 
cause. I think “The River Revisited" will 
also be of particular interest to students. 

I am pleased to insert the Craftsman 
article in the Recor», with the hope that 
it will inspire my colleagues in Congress 
and all other readers to renewed efforts in 
this urgent cause. The text follows: 

THE RIVER REVISITED 

It is proper to inquire why, over a period 
of three years, The Balfour Craftsman has 
devoted major attention to the subject of 
pollution in the Ten Mile River. There are 
Several reasons, of which the most con- 
spicuous is “selfish.” Every Balfour Company 
employee is now presumably aware of the 
enormous cost to the company of the pol- 
lution abatement program. We do not yet 
know what our pollution control system will 
cost, but the final bill will almost certainly 
exceed $150,000. For the most part, this is 
money out of pocket. The company receives 
only minor tax concessions for its outlay 
and will probably realize few production 
benefits. In substance, the outlay repre- 
sents a significant shrinkage in funds 
that otherwise would have gone to the em- 
ployees in the form of Profit Sharing. High 
operating and maintenance costs of the 
pollution abatement units in our Attleboro 
plants will be a permanent annual drain on 
operating income, Thus pollution of the Ten 
Mile River is a subject that touches the 
pocketbook of each one of us. 

Beyond this stretches à range of far, far 
broader considerations. Balfour people, a 
large percentage of whom live in the Greater 
Attleboro Area, have always been deeply con- 
cerned in the general well-being of their com- 
munities, Many of them are ardent con- 
servationists. Most of them have given freely 
of their time and money to make their com- 
munities better places to work and live and 
raise their families. To them, the Balfour 
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Company's commitment to environmental 
improvement has been a subject of high 
interest and of considerable pride. 

That commitment began long before the 
present very stern laws were enacted—long 
before the community at large or even most 
of the activist conservation groups began to 
call for specific improvements. Our plants 
and property have been kept immaculate, 
up-graded constantly and as rapidly as profits 
permitted. For years we have processed our 
liquid effluents before discharging into the 
river. Although our factory discharge proved 
to have contaminants in excess of the very 
strict Massachusetts standards that began 
to be applied after 1967, we were never a 
serious polluter. 

On March 25, 1967, Balfour president C. 
R. Yeager put the company on record, It was 
one of the first and most positive policy 
statements to be issued by any prominent 
industrialist in the Commonwealth. In it, he 
pledged strong support for the pollution 
abatement program and advocated a water 
quality goal that actually was higher than 
the one proposed by the State. He also 
warned, with prophetic accuracy, of the 
enormous cost and difficulty that would be 
incurred in any attempt to restore the Ten 
Mile River to a semblance of cleanliness and 
aesthetic value. Following this strong pro- 
nouncement, the Balfour Company played a 
major continuing role in endeavoring to 
arouse the local manufacturing community 
to action and to explore possibilities for co- 
operation in pollution abatement, none of 
which, unfortunately, proved feasible. Our 
company also played a leading role in pub- 
licizing the pollution problem generally— 
in telling the community what was involved 
and what was being done. 

For three years Balfour and seventy other 
manufacturing firms in the Greater Attle- 
boro Area have been planning, working, and 
spending to build pollution abatement sys- 
tems. Total cost will run into millions of 
dollars—no one knows for sure how many. 
If expended executive time could be price- 
tagged, total cost would almost certainly in- 
crease by at least one-fourth. Progress has 
been seriously handicapped by the complex- 
ity of the job and by shortages of equip- 
ment and experienced consultants. As of 
April 1, fifty-two firms had submitted the 
required Preliminary Plan, forty-two of them 
had submitted their Final Plans, twenty- 
four had started construction, eight had 
completed their pollution control installa- 
tions, According to one high-level State Wa- 
ter Resources Commission official, the pollu- 
tion abatement program in the Attleboro 
area is “coming along beautifully.” 

The figures cited above are already ob- 
solete. Momentum is picking up. In mid- 
April, Texas Instruments, largest firm in the 
region, activated its quarter-million-dollar 
pollution control system Balfour most re- 
cently delayed by the Midwest trucking 
strike, is still waiting for tanks and some 
hardware—should have its units operational 
by Autumn, A majority of other firms appear 
to be on a similar timetable, give or take a 
few weeks. 


STATE OFFICIALS “EXCEPTIONAL” 


Most local manufacturers characterize per- 
formance by State Water Resource Commis- 
sion people as “expert” and their attitude 
as “tough but exceptionally cooperative”. 
The Commission itself apparently has suf- 
fered growing pains and been forced to deal 
with enormous technical, legal, and admin- 
istrative problems. Political interference and 
obstruction appear to have been virtually 
nil. There was initial, and valid, criticism 
that the Commonwealth regulatory agency 
had imposed unrealistic deadlines on local 
manufacturers, with resulting demoraliza- 
tion and possibly some waste of time and 
money. The state officials, however, were— 
and continue to be—under heavy federal 
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pressure, Attleboro was one of the very first 
areas to be programmed. Much has been 
learned here that presumably will benefit 
other manufacturing communities. 
COMPANIES REPORT THEIR EXPERIENCE 

The Balfour Craftsman conducted an in- 
formal survey in late May, contacting repre- 
sentative Attleboro Area firms involved in a 
major way with pollution abatement pro- 
grams. There were many surprises. In 1967, 
few firms expected any benefits from pollu- 
tion control—an opinion informally shared 
at the time by state officials and some con- 
sulting engineers. Today, a quite different 
story is being recorded. 

A number of manufacturers report “fringe 
benefits” ranging in scope from minor to sub- 
stantial. Faced with the necessity for treat- 
ing their liquid effluent, a number of com- 
panies have introduced process changes that 
promise not only cost savings but also prod- 
uct quality up-grading. One company pro- 
duction head points with pride to his “beau- 
tiful new boilers”. Another is jubilant over 
being forced to replace an obsolete piping 
system that otherwise would not have been 
modernized because of the high cost involved. 
Still another reports the elimination of an 
antiquated acid-dip finishing process and the 
installation of atmospheric furnaces that 
have greatly improved the quality of work 
done. An experienced and widely respected 
local plant engineer states unequivocally 
that modernization of jewelry finishing proc- 
esses in the Attleboro Area factories will be 
greatly expedited by the pollution control 
regulations. Confirming this observation, a 
plant superintendent in a large local firm 
reports that, with the equipment required 
for pollution control, he is able to utilize 
new plating solutions and obtain colors and 
finishes impossible with his old set-up. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the fact 
that a majority of companies contacted ex- 
pect to realize improved recovery of precious 
metals from their waste effluent. Said one 
plant engineer, “The recovery phase on our 
new pollution control system is the first one 
I've seen that really works." The head of one 
of the smaller Attleboro factories went so far 
as to state that over a period of years the 
improved precious metal recovery from his 
system would actually pay for the cost of the 
pollution control installation. No one else, 
however, would go this far. Most were cau- 
tious in their prognostications. “I don’t want 
to get management’s hopes up until we get 
our first returns,” remarked the plant pro- 
duction boss of one major local company, 
“but confidentially I am excited about the 
possibilities.” 

Some quantitative savings are also in- 
volved. One company—a big one—expects to 
Save $10,000 or more on its annual water bill 
alone. A number of others are reducing the 
effluent volume to be treated—hence the cost 
of the treating system—by installing check 
valves and by diverting biologically treatable 
process and wash-up water to the city sani- 
tary sewage system. This could be bad news 
for already overloaded municipal systems in 
the area, but there seems no practical alter- 
native and so far the added load burden does 
not seem to have reached critical propor- 
tions. Improved water quality was cited by & 
number of firms as being another potential 
source of production savings and quality im- 
provement. One company discovered that its 
extremely ancient sanitary-facility plumbing 
was not connected to the city's sewage sys- 
tem at all but was going into cesspools. The 
city-system tie-in was made and cesspool 
maintenance costs were eliminated. 

Unfortunately, the overall picture is not 
all bright. Three or four firms, including one 
of the area’s largest, reported flatly that they 
would realize absolutely nothing in the way 
of payback from their water pollution con- 
trol installations. “In our case,” stated one 
plant engineer, “it’s a helluva lot of money 
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for a helluva little pollution!” In one ex- 
treme-hardship case, a major Attleboro firm 
found its pollution problem so costly to 
remedy that it suspended acid finishing op- 
erations entirely and has to send work out to 
be finished, thereby incurring a serious com- 
petitive hardship. Everyone, without excep- 
tion, is aghast at the costs involved in pollu- 
tion control, “See that little valve?” one plant 
engineer plaintively asked, “It cost us 
seventy-five dollars!” 

Few firms are willing to predict what op- 
erating problems will be posed by the new 
pollution control systems. Some—for the 
most part the smaller companies—foresee few 
difficulties. Others are less hopeful. One top- 
level executive who has recently completed 
installation of a highly automated and so- 
phisticated unit, reports that system start- 
up has been “a pain in the neck,” requiring 
close and lengthy supervision by expensive 
technical personnel. Once shake-down instru- 
mentation problems are licked, however, it 
appears that pollution control units in large 
firms as well as small can be operated on an 
efficient routine basis, "It won't require an 
МІТ. graduate to run it," declared one plant 
head. However, cautioned another highly 
qualified observer, "despite all the built-in 
controls, these systems will only work if they 
are operated by people who care!" 


INDUSTRY HAS CARRIED THE BALL—ALONE 


Pollution abatement, in our area at least, 
has ironical undertones. The prevalent public 
attitude appears to be, "Manufacturing in- 
dustry created this mess—let manufacturers 
pay to clean it up!” To date, and in our area, 
the entire burden of this aspect of environ- 
mental improvement has indeed fallen on 
the manufacturing community. Manufac- 
turers are paying the bill, largely unassisted 
by federal, state, or municipal participation. 
Almost incredibly, by the end of 1970 indus- 
trial pollution of the upper Ten Mile River 
basin—prevalent for at least a century-and- 
a-half—should virtually cease. The job will 
have taken approximately forty months. 
What, then, will this multi-million-dollar 
outlay have purchased for the communities 
involved? 


The industrial pollution control bill—Attle- 
boro-North, Attleboro-Plainville 


For basic installations: 

5 companies will spend an aver- 
age of $200,000 each 

10 companies will spend an 
average of $100,000 each.... 

20 companies will spend an 
average of $50,000 each 

36 companies will spend an 
average of $15,000 each. 


1, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 


Total out-of-pocket cost 
for installations. 

Plus estimated engineering/exe- 
cutive time expended 


Total estimated cost 
(minimum) 


Annual estimated operating and 
maintenance cost 


Note.—These figures are based оп a sur- 
vey by The Balfour Craftsman. An official of 
the state Water Resources Commission be- 
lieves the installation cost estimates are ac- 
curate, but feels the annual operating cost 
estimate is high. Plant engineers, however, 
fear rapid physical depreciation of pollution 
control hardware. 

The blunt fact is that when industrial pol- 
lution ceases, the Ten Mile River will be 
better than it was before, and still contami- 
nated and in biologically deplorable condi- 
tion. One regional planning expert concedes 
that Class C water, which was the standard 
set for Attleboro industry to achieve and to- 
ward which goal millions of dollars are being 
spent, may be impossible to maintain be- 
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cause of a projected population increase of 
forty percent in the Ten Mile River water- 
shed over the next twenty years. 

Here is the irony. The river was not ruined 
by industrial pollution alone, although there 
was plenty of that. It was destroyed by the 
total march of civilization. Many of the con- 
cerned groups—conservationists, state agen- 
cies, local boards, politicians, dedicated in- 
dividual protagonists—have been remarkably 
reticent to admit the fact and the general 
public seems completely oblivious to ít. Sur- 
prisingly few among those who have spon- 
sored the agitation for environmental im- 
provement have evidenced fundamental un- 
derstanding of all the issues involved. Many 
well-intentioned but ill-informed people 
have climbed on the ecological bandwagon 
because today pollution, like Sin, is some- 
thing it is best to be against. 

Industrial pollution will soon be eliminat- 
ed. Municipal pollution of the river from 
inadequate sanitary sewage disposal systems 
will continue, perhaps for years. Attleboro’s 
sewage disposal system study is complete. So 
is North Attleboro's. Nevertheless, ahead lie 
months—years—of effort to take the recom- 
mended remedial action. Bureaucratic red 
tape, says a local official, will require at least 
thirty-six months to cut through in order to 
obtain federal funds and start construction. 
Attleboro taxpayers, already groaning under 
the burden of school expansion programs, 
may eventually have to be asked to ante up 
roughly sixty percent of the $19,000,000 cost. 
It is not a pleasant political prospect for 
any municipal governing body or chief ex- 
ecutive to face. 

Unfortunately, this is not the whole story. 
Highway wash-off, at times lethally packed 
with chlorides, is going into the river. One 
explanation offered by a State official, pos- 
sibly valid but challenged by some, is that 
this dose of poison comes only in periods of 
heavy precipitation and is rapidly dissipated. 
Not so easily explained away, however, are 
the cumulative effects of garden and farm 
fertilizer wash-off, domestic cesspool seep- 
age, cutting away of natural shade cover 
from literally miles and miles of riverbank, 
walling in of the river throughout much of 
its passage through North Attleboro, massive 
accumulations of silt that impede flowage 
and raise water temperatures through much 
of the riverbed in North Attleboro and At- 
tleboro, and the catastrophic destruction of 
floodplains. 

To see the impact of non-industrial forces, 
one has only to look at the Bungay River, 
tributary to the Ten Mile. Above Bank Street 
in Attleboro, the Bungay has no encroach- 
ing industry whatsoever, yet is said by state 
people to be slowly dying from “natural” 
causes—silt, raised water temperature, ex- 
cessive weed infestation. Oxygen content in 
this virgin water may be reaching the dan- 
ger point. Trout may disappear from the 
stream, once acclaimed as one of the finest 
natural trout breeding waters in the Com- 
monwealth 

POLLUTION NOT NOW THE MAJOR PROBLEM 

If up-grading the Ten Mile River is the 
goal, the multi-millions being spent by At- 
tleboro manufacturers is money down the 
drain unless related problems, noted above, 
are attacked. Some seem almost insurmount- 
able. The most grievous problem—fioodplain 
destruction—could be solved, but solutions 
are presently bogged down in legalities and 
politics. More than eighteen months ago 
Balfour president C. Б. Yeager warned that 
the Ten Mile River would become “a rag- 
ing monster in our midst.” No one appears 
to have listened to him. The March, 1968, 
flood was the worst in recorded history, but 
there will be worse still. 

Floodplains, which to the casual observer 
seem no more than useless swamps, serve 
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as a sponge. In periods of heavy precipita- 
tion they sop up the spate of water. If they 
are filled, black-topped, built upon, they no 
longer serve their natural purpose. The wa- 
ter is funneled into a constricted channel, 
builds up, rushes down—an awesome de- 
structive force. 

Local zoning ordinances have no clauses 
to restrict commercial development of flood- 
plain areas as such. If they had, it is 
doubtful if such clauses could be made to 
stand up in court. The courts have been 
highly sensitive to the “rights” of private 
individual property-owners. Laws, however, 
are on the books, The Hatch Act of 1965 and 
the Inland Wetlands Act of 1968 are in- 
tended to control the destruction of flood- 
plains. Neither has sharp teeth. Both are be- 
ing ignored or circumvented in Attleboro 
almost daily. Most often, it should be said 
in all fairness, the guilty parties have no 
knowledge of their guilt, nor any compre- 
hension of the gravity of their transgression. 
The municipal official in charge has recently 
issued seven or eight “cease and desist” or- 
ders which have stopped some land-fill op- 
erations. Nevertheless, a knowledgeable, per- 
sistent developer can with complete legality 
obtain official municipal and state sanction 
to eradicate green areas that have defied the 
march of civilization since the first settlers 
appeared in Attleboro almost three and 
one-half centuries ago. Needless to say, once 
gone, the floodplains are gone forever. And 
they are going fast. 

THE RIGHT HAND KNOWETH NOT WHAT THE 
LEFT HAND DOETH 


Ignorance, the curse of pollution abate- 
ment, threatens the huge investment in en- 
vironmental improvement being made today 
by the manufacturing community. Locally 
and statewide, lack of goal coordination has 
been responsible for costly blundering. The 
State Department of Public Works, responsi- 
ble for the Route 95/295 interchange in Attle- 
boro, apparently had no comprehension of 
the fact that the State Water Resources Com- 
mission was endeavoring to upgrade the Ten 
Mile River from garbage to Class C water. The 
DPW stripped the river bare and left it merci- 
lessly exposed to the sun for a full quarter- 
mile. The City of Attleboro itself has so far 
done little in the cause of environmental im- 
provement. There is no money—no overall 
plan. The Attleboro Conservation Commis- 
sion knows what could and should be done— 
has a meagre $24,000 to put on the line to save 
existing green areas. North Attleboro, perhaps 
wisely ignoring its hopeless streamsides, has 
launched a daring and potentially invaluable 
project in its Falls Pond reclamation program, 
but the regional potentialities of this large 
impoundment have not yet successfully been 
probed. Plainville, blessed with the richest 
of all Ten Mile River Basin natural resources, 
faces bitter problems of balancing industrial 
development against environmental preser- 
vation. In every community along this po- 
tentially beautiful river basin, lack of an 
overall coordinating plan threatens to pro- 
duce waste, immobility, and irredeemable 
natural resource disaster. In the way of such 
з plan stand a fantastic barricade of red tape, 
a frustrating tangle of overlapping local, re- 
gional, state, and federal authorities, and, in 
the individual communities themselves, a 
deep-rooted Yankee determination not to sur- 
render to “The State” or to “The Feds” any 
authority over the control of local resources. 

And yet, amidst the confusion spawned of 
ignorance and apathy and bureaucracy, 
there is a flickering candle of hope, Some- 
thing very, very important has been done. 
The manufacturers have done it, working in 
harmony with a single state agency having 
clear-cut authority and specific goals. Manu- 
facturers, the only ones so far to put their 
money where their mouths are, may perhaps 
be pardoned for asking—who goes next? 
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POLLUTION CONTROL IS NOT ENOUGH 

“You were two years ahead of the times!” 
These are the words of a State Water Re- 
sources Commission official, commenting on 
the Balfour Company’s unprecedented model 
river restoration project, That project grew 
out of the hearts of Balfour people. When 
the challenge was issued, they responded 
from every level of the organization. Vice 
presidents donned rubber boots and slogged 
garbage out of the river mud side-by-side 
with office girls, artists, die-cutters, and 
bench hands. It all grew out of a simple real- 
ization. “What good is clean water, flowing 
over two centuries’ accumulation of trash?" 

What was projected as a one-day job 
turned into a two year chore. One Balfour 
employee summed up the experience of many 
others, “Му wife got sore as hell," he stated, 
"I had started painting my house in the 
summer of 1967 and never got a chance to 
get back to it until the fall of 1969!" Balfour 
people contributed funds. The company 
matched them, dollar for dollar. The City of 
Attleboro volunteered vital material; the 
municipal DPW spared no effort to cooperate. 
It was partly inspirational and also partly 
dismaying, The job—modest by any stand- 
ard—was done. Cost, even with most labor 
and material and equipment volunteered, 
ran up to roughly a dollar a riverbank foot. 
It very soon became obvious that river im- 
provement was not a one-shot affair. Weeds, 
painfully grubbed out one year, appeared 
again the next. River trash continued to 
wash down and accumulate. But, a job was 
done, and done well, The “Balfour River 
Rats” received eminent citations from the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society and the 
Massachusetts-National Wildlife Federation. 

Then there was a long, discouraging si- 
lence. The model river restoration program 
inspired no one. It looked as though nobody 
would follow the example. It took two 
years... 

In early April of 1970 a Balfour River Rat, 
driving early to work on a bitter cold morn- 
ing, stopped his car on lower Hayward Street, 
just upstream from the Balfour Riverbank 
Memorial Park Project. What caused him to 
pause was the sight of a nondescript truck 
loaded with brush, pulled up beside the river. 
A lean individual in mud-spattered clothes 
climbed up the riverbank. “Well, don’t just 
sit there and stare—get out and pitch in!” 

Suddenly, the hope of river restoration 
flared again. One man, Dr. Vincent O’Don- 
nell, changed discouragement into elation. 
Aside from his joking salutation, he had 
asked for no help—courted no publicity. 
Single-handed, he tackled the stretch of river 
upstream from Balfour property—did the 
clean-up job himself on a full hundred 
yards of river, both banks. 

Almost at the same time, the Balfour Com- 
pany received a phone call from Dr. Fiore 
R. Rullo, owner of the ‘picnic area” that the 
Balfour River Rats had laboriously converted 
from utter jungle to a highly attractive 
neighborhood asset. The company had made 
an unsuccessful bid to buy the plot; its 
eventual disposition under new ownership 
was uncertain. Dr. Rullo, speaking for him- 
self and his associate Dr. Richard W. Shea, 
was calling to say that Balfour employees 
could continue to use the area. Their house- 
keeping and general behavior, he reported, 
were exceptional. The doctors, for their part, 
landscaped the area immediately above the 
picnic plot. 

Today, the combined effort of company 
people and abutting property owners have 
produced а model riverbank development of 
high aesthetic and utilitarian value. 

The next heartening circumstance came 
unannounced, We should have been fore- 
warned, because the Editorial Office had been 
bombarded with student requests for pic- 
tures and data to support various papers 
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and projects inspired by the April 22 Earth 
Day observance. Only by accident, however, 
did we learn of a massive assault on local 
trash accumulations by a large group of At- 
tieboro High School students, organized by 
biology instructor Matthew McConeghy. On 
a drizzly Friday morning, with the drizzle 
fast changing into a downpour, they turned 
out by the scores. What they accomplished 
was almost unbelievable. They had a few 
axes and grub-hoes, their bare hands, and 
one utterly devastating tool—youthful en- 
thusiasm. Dr. O'Donnell, again without fan- 
fare, was present with his old red truck to 
direct and assist the Ten Mile River phase of 
the student clean-up program. 

The effort was devoid of any regional, 
state, or federal assistance or notice. The 
Attleboro Sun gave the project a splendid 
front page coverage. But there were no med- 
als, no citations, no congratulatory speeches. 
The kids went home that afternoon soaking 
wet, scratched by briars, and caked with mud 
from head to foot. Certainly they were aware 
that this constituted “involvement”, but 
possibly they wondered what they had really 
proved and accomplished. It is not improb- 
able that they have kindled a fire. Who will 
Keep it burning? Who's next? 


CRIMINAL VIOLENCE MUST BE 
CURBED IF WE ARE TO SURVIVE 
AS A NATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. War- 
SON), is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this ‘week South Carolinians were 


shocked to learn that an elderly couple 
who were among the most prominent 
citizens in the city of Orangeburg, S.C., 
were brutally and senselessly killed in 


their home. These dear people never 
harmed anyone. They reared a wonder- 
ful family, and in the golden years of 
their lives had been able to look back 
with great pride and satisfaction on a 
life of dedication and hard work in be- 
half of their children and people in the 
community. Now their noble lives have 
been snuffed out in the foulest and most 
dastardly way. 

As always in the aftermath of such a 
tragedy, citizens grope to find out why 
such a thing could happen and what 
can be done to put an end to the seem- 
ingly unrestrained . criminal violence 
that has plagued our land in recent 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, if the slaying of this 
couple were an isolated incident, it 
would no doubt have garnered national 
headlines, as indeed it would have 20 
years ago. But the American people have 
become so saturated with a flurry of un- 
mitigated violence in the past few years 
that we have all become almost inured 
to its presence in our lives. Long ago, I 
warned this Congress that a very strange 
and horrible phenomenon was taking 
place in the area of American criminal 
justice; namely, that social do-gooders 
had established a new  witchdoctor 
philosophy which, stripped of its rhet- 
oric, simply means that a citizen is only 
required to obey those laws with which 
he. agrees. If he happens to disagree, 
then to break the law is socially and 
morally justifiable, especially if he has 
been a so-called victim of society. 

Then too, with a helping hand from the 
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Supreme Court, liberal thinkers have 
rushed to protect the rights of a crimi- 
nal at the expense of the lives, fortunes, 
and safety of society itself. An excellent 
case in point is the recent statement by 
the President concerning violence in 
America. He very forthrightly voiced the 
real concern of all of us, and yet the great 
advice that he offered the American peo- 
ple was buried in a blitz of adverse pub- 
licity regarding an indiscreet remark he 
made concerning the Manson trial in 
California. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an indictment of 
our times. Since when does a criminal 
have superior rights to those of our law- 
abiding ‘citizens? Never in history has a 
law violator enjoyed such protection and 
virtual immunity from punishment as 
today. 

There was a time in this country when 
the wrongdoer was apprehended, tried, 
and sentenced without delay. The law- 
abiding citizens of this country want to 
return to those days. We have coddled 
criminals and criminal types for too long. 
We have discussed the rights of criminals 
for too long. We have debated such. is- 
sues as the abolishment of capital pun- 
ishment while crime runs rampant. We 
have sat back and failed to support our 
law enforcement officers for too long. We 
have sat back and watched as others were 
victimized by thugs and prayed that it 
would not happen to us. We have sat back 
too long and kowtowed to black mili- 
tants, the white new left, hippie types, 
drug users, drug pushers, and the whole 
crowd of society's misfits—and said they 
were only “doing their thing." We no 
longer have a deterrent to crime in this 
country because we have looked the other 
way and sought excuses when crimes 
have been committed. 

History has proven that when a nation 
can no longer protect itself against law- 
less elements, it wil cease to exist. We 
are rapidly approaching this situation in 
America. The time has come for war, 
all-out war, on crime in America. 

How many more innocent, elderly 
couples must be brutally slain? How 
many Manson-type mass murders ac- 
complished, how many store owners shot 
in their shops? How many more rapes 
must be committed, how. much more 
criminal looting, unrestrained drug use, 
hippie revelry, and filthy pornography 
used to exploit our youth, before we a!l 
resolve to put an end to the rampage of 
criminal activity? Time is growing short; 
history is not on our side. 

Mr. Speaker, unless something is done 
immediately to combat the lawlessness 
that permeates our society, America is 
going to be on the threshold of national 
suicide. The day of coddling the criminal 
is past and we either get tough or get 
ready to be victimized by the rampant 
crime which borders on anarchy in this 
country. 


LEGISLATION TO EXTEND THE 
FAIRNESS DOCTRINE TO NEWS- 
PAPERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. FARBSTEIN) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr, Speaker, I have 
today introduced H.R. 18927 and H.R. 
18928, two bills which would extend the 
Federal Communication Commission's 
fairness doctrine to newspapers. The leg- 
islation is designed to insure a greater 
diversity of conflicting views in most of 
the Nation's newspapers. 

The fairness doctrine, which requires 
the presentation of conflicting views and 
the airing of important issues, would be 
extended to cover newspapers which fall 
under the recently passed Newspaper 
Preservation Act and other dailies, in 
communities of 25,000 or over, which do 
not have two separately owned papers. 

The Newspaper Preservation Act pro- 
vides for an exemption of newspaper 
joint operating agreements from the 
antitrust laws. 

The first amendment is a guarantee 
of an uninhibited marketplace of ideas. 
Fifty or even 25 years ago, that right 
could best be preserved by government 
exercising a totally hands off policy with 
respect to newspapers. In the America of 
1970 that right, unfortunately, can no 
longer be so maintained. 

The disappearance of newspaper com- 
petition has made many newspapers 
merely unthinking instruments for the 
presentation of their publishers' view- 
points. 

Where in 1945 there were 81 cities 
with a population over 25,000 with at 
least two separately owned daily papers, 
by 1968, there were only 38. Over 95 per- 
cent of the communities in this country 
have newspapers that are controlled by 
a single owner. 

The public under such circumstances is 
left totally at the mercy of the publishers' 
whims. While they can turn to television 
and radio for spot news coverage, for any 
degree of indepth reporting, they are left 
with no place to go. 

Divergent points of view are not being 
heard not just because of monopoly 
ownership of newspapers, but because of 
the development. of two other trends, 
which taken together have denied the 
citizen his right to an uninhibited mar- 
ketplace of ideas. 

The first is the growth of a virtual mo- 
nopoly over the facility to attract news 
attention on a regular basis by certain 
persons and institutions. Whenever the 
President chooses, he can be on the front 
page of every newspaper in the country. 
Such potential which has come about 
only in recent years, exposes the reader 
to a far greater degree to the views of the 
President, or the Department of Defense, 
or wherever the official line is coming 
from, than it does to views that tend to 
diverge from these. Senator WILLIAM 
FuLBRIGHT has spoken at length and with 
a great deal of insight into the potential 
of government in this respect and the re- 
sources it can command to achieve this. 

The other trend is the concentration of 
capital which permits advertisers to in- 
fluence the type of coverage they receive. 
When one of the 100 largest corporate 
advertisers—who together represent al- 
most $2 billion in revenue to the news 
media—do not like the type of coverage 
the media is providing them or a given 
issue of interest to them, the presence 
they can bring rarely goes unheeded, 
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Recently, I discussed the case of five 
California dailies which acquiesced to 
supermarket pressure to boycott news 
coverage of the grape boycott. It is in- 
teresting that all five of the papers with 
the exception of the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner were the only daily newspapers 
published in their cities. At that time I 
asked the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to investigate food advertiser 
pressure on broadcast media coverage of 
consumer questions. The FCC is cur- 
rently looking into this matter. 

The trend toward monopoly of owner- 
ship, automatic front page coverage of 
certain persons and institutions, and the 
concentration of advertising capital have 
brought about a significant decrease in 
the publication of divergent points of 
view in the daily press. 

My two bills are meant to redress the 
imbalance caused by these trends by pro- 
viding for the right to access of divergent 
points of view. 

Under one bill, the FCC would have 
the authority to revoke the antitrust ex- 
emption of newspapers operating under 
joint operating agreements for failure to 
present divergent points of view. 

The Congress by legislative fiat has 
contributed to this trend toward limita- 
tion of access to newsprint by granting 
the 22 joint operating agreement exemp- 
tion from the antitrust laws. This has 
made it more difficult for new news- 
papers to develop and existing news- 
papers to compete with papers operating 
under such arrangements. Under my 
legislation this exemption would be 
treated as a privilege rather than a birth- 
right. It would be continued so long as 
the papers complied with the criteria of 
the fairness doctrine. 

Under the other bill, the FCC could 
seek a court injunction against dailies in 
communities of 25,000 or over, which did 
not have two separately owned papers, 
for noncompliance with the doctrine. 

Under both bills, the FCC would have 
absolutely no authority over the con- 
tents of any article or editorial. If an 
individual citizen complaint were filed, 
the FCC would examine the newspaper 
as a whole to see if over time, on the par- 
ticular issue raised, divergent points of 
view had been raised. While the editorial 
page might reflect only one point of view, 
the coverage of divergent views in the 
news articles, by columnists or in ad- 
vertising would permit the reader to read 
divergent view points in that paper. 

I have introduced these two bills be- 
cause I am troubled by the three 
pronged-trend toward limitation of-ac- 
cess to the news media; and believe that 
the creation of a right of access is neces- 
sary if we are to restore the traditional 
free play of divergent ideas which has 
made American journalism so exciting 
during so much of our history. 

Iinsert at this point in the Recorp the 
text of the two bills: 

H.R. 18927 
A bill to require certain newspapers to pro- 
vide a balanced and substantially complete 
presentation of issues of public importance 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
newspaper of general circulation published 
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in a city the population of which according 
to the 1970 decennial census is greater than 
25,000, and in which are published fewer 
than two separately owned newspapers of 
general circulation, shall provide a reason- 
able opportunity for a balanced presentation 
of conflicting views on issues of public im- 
portance, and shall operate in the public 
interest by providing substantially complete 
reporting of issues of public importance. 

Sec. 2. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, after receiving a complaint from any 
person who has been denied & reasonable 
opportunity to present a conflicting view on 
an issue of public importance, or who be- 
lieves that a newspaper described in the first 
section of this Act is not providing sub- 
stantially complete reporting of issues of 
public importance, or upon its own motion, 
may obtain an appropriate order requiring 
such newspaper to comply with such section, 
In addition punitive damages up to $1,000 
a day for every day that such newspaper 
fails to comply with such section may be 
assessed. The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction over any action 
brought under this Act. 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act, the term “news- 
paper of general circulation” means any pub- 
lication which is printed on newsprint which, 
is published in one or more issues daily, in 
which & substantial portion of the content 
is devoted to the dissemination of news and 
editorial opinion, and which is intended to 
be read by the general public of the locality 
in which it is published. 
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A bill to amend section 4 of the Newspaper 
Preservation Act to require newspapers 
which are parties to joint newspapers op- 
erating arrangements to provide a balanced 
and substantially complete presentation of 
issues of public importance 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 'That section 

4 of the Newspaper Preservation Act is 

amended by adding at the end thereof a new 

subsection to read as follows: 

“(d) (1) If any newspaper publication is a 
party to a joint newspaper operating arrange- 
ment that has been exempted from the anti- 
trust laws pursuant to this section, and fails 
to provide a reasonable opportunity for a 
balanced presentation of conflicting views on 
issues of public importance, or fails to ful- 
fill its affirmative obligation to operate in the 
public interest by providing substantially 
complete reporting of issues of public im- 
portance, such newspaper publication shall 
no longer be eligible to continue in such 
joint newspaper operating arrangement, or 
such newspaper publication shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 for each day such fall- 
ure to comply with the standards expressed 
in this subsection occur, or both. 

*(2) The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, in accordance with subchapter II of 
chapter 5 of title 5 of the United States Code, 
and with such regulations and procedures 
(similar to the extent feasible to those regu- 
lations and procedures applicable under the 
Radio Act of 1927, as amended) as it may 
establish, shall implement and enforce the 
provisions of paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion.” 


EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR 
AMERICAN TRADE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. DENT), is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the time has 
come to expose the real interest of the 
so-called Emergency Committee for 
American Trade. 
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The following full-page ad in the 
Washington Post July 13 was signed by 
the representatives of 51 American en- 
terprises. 

Their interests are shown in the fol- 
lowing partiallistings of their ownerships 
and working arrangements with foreign 
corporations and organizations in 108 
foreign countries. 

Are we to continue to depreciate the 
American economy and to completely 
destroy our job opportunities at the be- 
hest of these self-serving groups on non- 
American—American based firms. 

Every job in their foreign affiliates 
or wholly owned plants takes a job 
from an American production worker 
and at least three jobs from service and 
supplier industries—from the barber, the 
baker, and the candlestick maker. 

If these corporations are not curtailed 
the decade may well spell the end of the 
U.S. independence as we have known it. 

Already today we are at the mercy of 
foreign countries for many of our daily 
needs. 

The best financed lobby the world has 
ever seen is represented by these huge 
multinational corporations. and their 
counterparts in foreign couniries. 

The import-export lobby cannot be 
outbid, it must be outsmarted and out- 
voted. 

Are we to ignore the challenge to our 
present economy and even our future 
existence. 

How can any of their officials write 
such blatant and deliberate out and out 
false statements in defense of their self- 
ish—self-servicing position. 

The day must come and soon, when 
we either reduce our standards of living 
or do what has to be done to protect it. 

I am happy to report that much of the 
information on thesé companies and 
their Jekyll and Hyde nationalism came 
from the former Member of Congress and 
presently director of legislative activi- 
ties of the AFL-CIO. 

This plainly shows the awakening 
awareness of this great body of Ameri- 
can workers to the grave dangers the 
U.S. job economy faces from the illogi- 
cal and antiquated trade policies of our 
State Department and the Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States. 

Before exposing the many faces of the 
so-called Committee for American 
Trade, I wish the House would hear this 
appeal from the distressed communities 
of my district and their injured workers: 

IMPORTS OF STEEL THREAT TO VALLEY 
To the Editor: 

I am enclosing herein a copy of a letter, 
the original of which was forwarded to U.S. 
Sens. Hugh Scott and Richard Schweiker. I 
am requesting that you print this and urge 


all citizens and people who are employed by 
steel plants and other industries also to write 
a letter to their respective senators to com- 
plain about the market being flooded by im- 
ports and jobs are slowly being terminated 
due to this condition. The letter 1s self- 
explanatory. Thank you! 
EDWARD J. SIEMANSKI. 
New KENSINGTON. 


DEAR SENATOR Scott: I am writing to you 
in regard to the import situation in stain- 
less and other specialty steels. If action is not 
taken immediately to stop steel imports, the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation in 
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Brackenridge and other steel plants all over 
the United States will be laying off its em- 
ployes. We would like Congress to support 
legislation that will help assure a balance 
of fair trade for steel products shipped be- 
tween nations. 

The communities of Brackenridge, Taren- 
tum, Arnold, New Kensington and vicinity 
have already been hard hit with the closing 
of American Saint Gobain Glass in Arnold 
and the phasing out of the Alcoa Industry 
in New Kensington. Many in the above com- 
munities haye spent considerable sums of 
money for their homes and businesses and 
their only concern is for them to be able 
to live, work and trade here. 

The people in these communities are very 
concerned now about the build up of im- 
ported steel. If this situation continues, many 
in the valley and outlying communities will 
be out of work and in jeopardy of losing their 
homes which they bought by hard work and 
toll. Please support laws and raise tariffs on 
imports so that our position in the world 
steel market does not decline and save our 
Jobs and give the employes back their enthu- 
siasm for working and saving toward a better 
and more secure future. 


The full page advertisement in the 
Washington Post of July 13, 1970, urged 
Congress not to enact a trade bill that 
would place quotas on imports that have 
recently cost 700,000 American workers’ 
jobs and threaten tens of thousands 
more. The advertisement gave the im- 
pression that all the group of 51 cor- 
porations named as the “Emergency 
Committee for American Trade” oppose 
quotas solely to preserve their role as 
U.S. companies engaged in world trade. 

In the interest of fair play—if not fair 
trade—we believe that Congress should 
be aware of these companies’ non-Ameri- 
can interests, particularly that many of 
these companies have large foreign op- 
erations and export goods to the United 
States. Thus, any import restriction leg- 
islation would have a direct effect on 
their foreign-made products. These com- 
panies are not American firms in the 
textbook sense. In matters of U.S. im- 
ports, they are no different from any 
other foreign corporations which ship 
foreign-made products—often made at 
pitifully low wages—into the United 
States to compete with U.S.-made goods 
at the same or only slightly lower prices. 

The companies in the advertisement 
have foreign affiliates in 108 countries, 
and 32 of the companies have ownership 
in Japanese firms, many producing the 
same goods abroad they once produced 
in the United States. Would not it be 
fairer to the reader and to the Congress, 
for example, if Xerox had identified 
itself as Fugi-Xerox and Caterpillar 
Tractor had identified itself as Caterpil- 
lar Mitsubishi, Ltd.? Would not it have 
been fairer if Singer Sewing Machine had 
identified its affiliation with Pine Sew- 
ing Machine Co. of Japan and its full 
ownership of Matsumoto Mokko, Ltd. of 
Japan? 

A full list of the foreign ownerships, 
patent arrangements, jointly ventures 
and marketing agreements of these 
companies is unobtainable, but some 
public records show a high degree of 
financial involvement abroad, particu- 
larly in Japan. Similar ties exist in Can- 
ada, England, and the European Eco- 
nomic Community, Sweden, Mexico, Tai- 
wan, Hong Kong, Korea, and elsewhere. 
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The corporations that paid for the 
advertisement should level with Congress 
and the American public by using their 
real names. It would then be clear that 
these “American” companies in ECAT 
seek more investment abroad, more 
manufacturing abroad, and thus more 
goods to be shipped into the United 
States. That is not foreign trade. That 
is intracorporate transfers, and the 
losers are American citizens who lose 
their jobs in machinery, electronic 
plants, sewing machine plants, and many 
more. Eventually, the loser is the entire 
American standard of living. 

The materials follow: 


CONGRESS: PLEASE Do Мот DECLARE A WORLD 
TRADE WAR 

We're talking about the kind of trade war 
that may well result if protectionist quota 
legislation now pending in Congress before 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives is passed. 

After 36 years of trade expansion, Congress 
now is considering the enactment of protec- 
tionist quota proposals that run contrary to 
our traditional trade policy contrary to the 
needs of most American business and agri- 
culture, contrary to the budget of every 
American household and contrary to our 
vital, immediate interests in international 
negotiations. If passed, this legislation could 
touch off a chain reaction of retaliatory 
measures by our trading partners around the 
world. 

This threat of a global trade war is one of 
the reasons the Emergency Committee for 
American Trade is concerned about the pro- 
posed protectionist legislation. But there are 
other close-to-home reasons. Enacting such 
protectionist legislation would: 

Gravely jeopardize foreign markets for 
American business, labor and agriculture 
that now total some $37 billion. 

Create further harmful inflationary pres- 
sures to the detriment of the consumer by 
arbitrarily limiting foreign sources of supply. 

Weaken the U.S. balance of payments po- 
sition by reducing the U.S. balance of trade 
surplus. Government experts currently ex- 
pect that, under present circumstances, the 
1970 trade surplus will be double that of 
1969's $1.3 billion. A trade war will drastically 
alter these circumstances. 

Blunt domestic incentives to modernize, 
to cut costs, to increase productivity and 
output by erecting shields of government re- 
strictions about certain industries. 

Jeopardize jobs of American workers now 
employed in foreign trade, a labor force of 
some 4 million. 

We urge Congressmen, the Administra- 
tion and every American to think of these 
things when considering the import quota 
legislation. After all, who wants to start a 
trade war which nobody wants—and nobody 
wins? 


EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR AMERICAN TRADE 
(1211 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 


D.C. 20036—799 Broadway, New York, New 
York 10003) 


William M. Allen, Chairman of the Board, 
The Boeing Company. 

Lee S. Rickmore, Chairman, National Bis- 
cuit Company. 

James H. Binger, Chairman of the Board, 
Honeywell Inc. 

William Blackie, Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpiller Tractor Co, 

W. Michael Blumenthal, Vice Chairman, 
The Bendix Corporation. 

Roy D. Chapin, Jr. Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer, American Motor Corpora- 
tion. 

Donald W. Douglas, Jr. Corporate Vice 
President—Administration, McDonnell Doug- 
las Corporation. 


August 12, 1970 


Shelton Fisher, President, McGraw-Hill, 
Inc. 

Henry Ford, II, Chairman of the Board, 
Ford Motor Company. 

Frank Forster, President, Sperry Rand Cor- 
poration, 

Richard L. Gelb, President, Bristol-Myers 
Company. 

Peter Grace, President, W. R. Grace & Co. 

W. P. Gwinn, Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation. 

Patrick E. Haggerty, Chairman, Texas In- 
struments Incorporated. 

R. V. Hansberger, President, Rouse Cascade 
Corporation. 

H. C. Harder, Chairman of the Board, CPC 
International Inc. 

D. J. Haughton, Chairman of the Board, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

Ellison L. Hazard, Chairman of the Board 
and President, Continental Can Company, 
Inc. 

н. J. Heinz, II, Chairman of the Board, 
H. J. Heinz Company. 

Wiliam A. Hewett, Chairman, Deere & 
Company. 

William R. Hewlett, President, Hewlett- 
Packard Company. 

Edward B. Hinman, President, Internation- 
al Paper Company. 

Melvin C. Holm, Chairman of the Board, 
Carrier Corporation, 

Robert 8. Ingersoll, Chairman, Borg-War- 
ner Corporation. 

J. К. Jamieson, Chairman and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, Standard Oil Company (N.J.). 

Gilbert E. Jones, Chairman, IBM World 
Trade Corporation. 

*Donald M. Kendall, President and Chief 
Executive Officer, Pepsi Co., Inc. 

John R. Kimberly, Chairman, Finance 
Committee, Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 

Donald P. Kircher, President, The Singer 
Company. 

James A. Linen, Chairman of the Execue 
tive Committee, Time Incorporated. 

Ian MacGregor, Chairman, American Metal 
Climax, Inc. 

J, I. Miller, Chairman, Cummins Engine 
Company, Inc. 

Milton C. Mumford, Chairman of the 
Board, Lever Brothers Company. 

James A. Newman, President, Booz, Allen 
& Hamilton International. 

Peter G. Peterson, Chairman of the Board, 
Bell & Howell Company. 

Rudolph A. Peterson, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Back to America, N.T. & 
S.A. 
John J. Powers, Jr., Chairman and Presi- 
dent, Pfizer, Inc. 

T. J. Ready, Jr, President, Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Corporation. 

C. W. Robinson, President, Marcona Corpo- 
ration. 

James M. Roche, Chairman of the Board, 
General Motors Corporation. 

David Rockefeller, Chairman of the Board, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. 

W. E. Schirmer, Chairman and President, 
Clark Equipment Company, 

Fred M. Seed, President, Cargill, Inc. 

Robert D. Stuart, Jr., President, The Quak- 
er Oats Company. 

Charles E. Swanson, President, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 

A. Thomas Taylor, Chairman, Deltec Inter- 
national Ltd. 

Charles B. Thornton, Chairman, Litton In- 
dustries, Inc, 

Lynn Townsend, Chairman, Chrysler Cor- 
poration. 

John M. Will, Chairman of the Board, 
American Export Isbrandtsen Lines. 

Joseph C. Wilson, Chairman of the Board, 
Xerox Corporation. 

Walter B. Wriston, Chairman, First Na- 
tional City Bank. 


* Chairman of ECAT. 


August 12, 1970 


Partial summary of foreign holdings 
of multinational companies listed in ad- 
vertisement paid for by "Emergency 
Committee for American Trade": 

SUMMARY OF FOREIGN HOLDINGS 
BOEING CO, 

1. Wholly owns Boeing of Canada Ltd.; en- 
gaged in overhaul, modification, field service 
and spare part support for Vertol helicopters 
in Canada. 

2. Is affiliated with and owns 10% of the 
largest aerospace company in Germany Mes- 
serschmidt Bolkow—Blohm GmbH. 

3. Company planning to construct a $3.5 
million structural fiberglass factory near 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


1. Company has world-wide operations. 

2. Some of the company's subsidiaries are: 

Christis, Brown & Co. Ltd. (Canada). 

Nabisco, Ltd (England). 

Fireside Food Products Co, Ltd (Canada). 

Grifün & Sons, Ltd. (New Zealand). 

Nabisco—La Favorita C.A. (Caracas, Vene- 
zuela) 60% owned. 

Kut-as-Sayyid Estate, Ltd. (Iraq). 

Saiua Biscotti ed. affini S.p.A. (Italy). 

Reid Milling Ltd. (Canada). 

Nabisco-Fomosa, S.A. (Mexico). 

National Biscut (France). 

Oxford Biscuit Factory Ltd. (Denmark). 

Industries Nabisco-Cristal, S.A. (Nicara- 
gua). 

HONEYWELL, 

1. Some subsidiaries are: 

Honeywell Controls, Ltd. (Toronto). 

Honeywell, A.B. (Stockholm, Sweden). 

Honeywell, N.V. (Amsterdam, The Nether- 
lands). 

Honeywell Europe, 
gium). 

Honeywell, S.A.I.C. (Argentina). 

Honeywell GmbH. (Frankfurt, Germany). 

Honeywell Defense Products Europe, S.A. 
R.L. 

Oy Honeywell A.B. (Helsinki, Finland). 

2. Affiliates: 

Yamatake-Honeywell Keiki Co, Ltd. (Ja- 
pan) 507, owned. 

Yamatake-Honeywell Co. Ltd. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO, 


1. Wholly owns: 

Caterpillar of Australia Ltd. 

Caterpillar of Belgium S.A. 

Caterpillar of Brasil S.A. 

Caterpillar of Canada Ltd. 

Caterpillar Mexicana, S.A. de C.V. 

Caterpillar Overseas Credit Corp. S.A. 

Caterpillar France S.A, 

Caterpillar (Africa) (Pty) Ltd. Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 

Caterpillar FarEast Ltd. Hong Kong. 

2. Affiliates: 

Caterpillar Mitsubishi Ltd. Tokyo, equally 
owned with Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Ltd., 
Segami, Japan. 

BENDIX CORP. 


1. Some subsidiaries are: 

Akebono Brake Industry Co, Ltd., (Tokyo) 
10.3% owned. 

Jidosha Kiki (Tokyo) 18% owned. 

Bendix Taiwan Ltd. (Taiwan) 

Ducellier et Cie (Paris, France) 60% 
owned. 

Jurid Werke Gmbh (Hamburg, Germany) 


49% owned. 
Bendix Mintex (Pty.) (Australia) 
(Essex, Eng- 


INC. 


Inc. (Brussels, Bel- 


(Taiwan). 


Ltd. 
51% owned. 
Greenpar Engineering Ltd. 
land). 
AMERICAN MOTORS 
1. Some subsidiaries are: 
American Motors (Canada) Ltd. 
Canadian Fabricated Products Ltd. 
American Motors of South Africa (Pty.) 
Ltd. 
American Motors del Peru, 
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A.M.C. de Venezuela, C.A. 

2. Affiliates: 

IKA-Renault S.A. 

Vehiculos Automotors Mexicanos, S.A. 
MCDONNELL DOUGLAS. CORP. 


Some subsidiaries are: 

Douglas Aircraft Co. of Canada Ltd. 

McDonnell Douglas Japan Ltd, (Tokyo). 
MC GRAW-HILL, INC. 


1. Some major subsidiaries are: 

McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. (South Africa) 
(Pty.) Ltd. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Ltd. 
land). 

McGraw-Hill Book Cd., GmbH, Dusseldorf, 
Germany. 

Libros McGraw-Hill de Mexico S.A. de C.V. 

2: Affiliates: 

Technic Union, Paris, France (49% inter- 
est). 

New Medical Journals Ltd. London, Eng- 
land (50% interest) . 

World Medical Publications S.A. Brussels, 
Belgium (50% interest). 

(49% 


Nikkei-McGraw-Hill 
owned). 

Tatu-McGraw-Hill Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 
India (40% owned). 

Penguin Publishing Co, Ltd. (Great Brit- 
ain) 10% owned. 


FORD MOTOR CO. 


1, Ford Motor Company, Ltd., Britain, pro- 
duces cars, trucks, commercia] vans and Ford 
tractors, and is the 2nd largest producer of 
such items in the British Isles. 

2. Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd. 
(81% owned) is the 2nd largest producer of 
passenger cars and the largest producer of 
trucks in Canada. 

3. Ford-Werke A/G produces Ford cars, 
light buses, pickups and vans, and is the 3rd 
largest producer of such vehicles in Ger- 
many. 

Subsidiaries and branches: 

4. Ford also has affiliates in many coun- 
tries: 

Ford Motor Co, S.A. Mexico. 

Ford Motor Argentina. 

Ford (Uruguay) S.A. 

Ford Motor Co. Del Peru S.A. 

Ford Motor Co. A/S Denmark 78% owned. 

Willys Overland do Brazil S.A. Industria 
E Comercio (Brazil) 52% owned. 


SPERRY-RAND CO. 


1. Main subsidiaries are: 

Sperry Rand Canada. 

Sperry Rand Ltd. (England). 

Sperry Rand Italia, S.P.A. (Italy). 
Vickers (Germany) G. mbH. 

Sperry Rand Australia Ltd. 

2. Affiliates: 

Tokyo Keiki Seizosho Co. Ltd. 
Nippon Univac Kaisha Ltd, (Japan). 
Oki Univac Kabushiki Kaisha (Japan). 
West & de Toit (S. Africa). 


BRISTOL MYERS CO. 


1. Subsidiaries: 

Bristol Banyu Research Institute Ltd. 
(Japan). 

Bristol Laboratories (Japan) Ltd., Bristol 
industries Ltd. (Taiwan). 

Bristol Laboratories of Canada Ltd. 

Bristol-Myers Co. Ltd, (England). 

Deutsch-Drackett Inc. 

Bristol-Myers, Canada Ltd. 

Bristol-Myers (Japan) Ltd. 

Clairol (Japan) Ltd., Hair Coloring Indus- 
tries (Japan) Ltd. 

W. В. GRACE AND CO. 


1. Some subsidiaries are: 

Dearborn Chemical Co. Ltd. (Canada). 
Dubois Chemicals of Canada, Ltd. 
Golding Bros. Canadian Ltd. 

Howard & Sons (Canada) Ltd. 

Leaf Confections Ltd. 

Willard Chemical of Canada Ltd. 


(Eng- 


Inc, Tokyo 
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Leaf Belgium N.V. 

S. A. Rene Weil, France 85% owned. 

Hughes Bros. Ltd., Ireland. 

N.V. Cacaofabriek de zoan (The Nether- 
lands). 

UNITED AIRCRAFT 

1. Subsidiaries: 

United Aircraft of Canada Ltd. 90.6%. 

2. Affiliates: 

Ratier-Forest S.A. France (15% owned) 
makes aircraft and missile components. 

Precilec S.A. (France) 20% owned makes 
electronic components. 

Orenda Ltd. (Ontario) 40% owned. 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


1. Texas Instruments Japan Ltd (owned 
equally by Co. and Sony Corporation). 

2. Some subsidiaries are: 

Geophysical Service International Ltd. 

Texas Instrumentos and Electronicos do 
Brazil Ltda. 

Texas Instruments Ltd. (England). 

Indonesia Surveys S.A. 

G.S.I. de Mexico, S.A. de C.V. 


BOISE CASCADE CORP. 


1. Company has foreign utility operations, 
mainly sale of electricity, conducted through 
subsidiaries in Ecuador, Guatemala and 
Panama—the subsidiaries are: 

Empresa Electrica del Ecuador Inc. 

Empresa Electrica de Guatemala, S.A. 

Cia. Panamena de Fuerza y Luz. 

2. Company has subsidiaries including: 

Boise-Cascade International, Inc. which 
owns Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper 
Company, Ltd. 

Mobile home and recreational vehicle 
plants in British Columbia, France, England, 
and The Netherlands. 


CPC INTERNATIONAL 


Principal Subsidiaries: 

Clifford Love & Co., Ltd. (Australia). 

Refineries de Maiz, S.A.LyC. (Argentina). 

Refinacoes de Milho, Brazil Ltda. (Brazil). 

Canada Starch Co. Ltd. 

Brown & Polson Ltd. (England). 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT 


1. Among the companies principal subsidi- 
arles, wholly-owned, are: 

Lockheed Aircraft Int'l A. G. 
land). 

Lockheed Aircraft Int'l.Ltd. (Hong Kong). 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation of Canada, 
Ltd. 

Lockheed Offshore Petroleum Services Ltd. 
Canada. 

Lockheed S.A. de C.U. (Mexico). 
Lockheed Aircraft (Australia) Pty., Ltd. 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO., ІМС, 

1. Principal subsidiary: 
Continental Can Company of Canada Ltd. 
H. J. HEINZ CO. 


1. Subsidiaries: 

H. J. Heinz of Canada Ltd. 

H. J. Heinz Co, Ltd, (91.16% owned) British 
Isles. 

Nichiro-Heinz Co. Ltd. (80% owned) to 
make and market Heinz products in Japan 
also in Australia, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Holland, Portugal, Venezuela, Switzerland, 
Italy, Pago Pago, etc. 

DEERE AND CO. 


1. Subsidiaries: 

John Deere Ltd. (Canada). 

John Deere Intercontinental Ltd. 
tario, Canada). 

John Deere (France). 

2. John Deere S.A. Mexico 75% owned. 

John Deere-Lanz Ver waltungs A.G. Ger- 
many (99% owned). 

John Deere, Ltd. South Africa, 75% 
owned. 


(Switzer- 


(On- 


HEWLETT-PACKARD CO. 


1. Company’s European operations are 
handled by wholly-owned Hewlett-Packard 
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Б.А. (Switzerland). This company has 2 
manufacturing subsidiaries and 9 marketing 
subsidiaries. 

2. Affiliates: 

Yokogawa-Hewlett-Packard, Ltd. (49% 
owned) makes electronic measuring instru- 
ments in a plant at Hachoti, Japan. The 
affiliate also handles companies marketing 
operations in Japan. Also in Canada, Mexico, 
Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela, Australia. 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 


1. Subsidiaries: 

Canadian International Paper Company. 

British International Paper Ltd. 

Canadian International Pulp Sales Ltd. 

International Paper, Company (Europe) 
Ltd. 

International Paper (France). 

CARRIER CORP. 

1. Subsidiaries: 

Carrier Air Conditioning (Canada) Ltd. 

Camwell of Canada Ltd. 

Toyo Carrier Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha 
(Japan) 75% owned. 

Carrier International Sdn. Malaysia. 

Carlyle Air Conditioning Co. Ltd., United 
Kingdom. 

Carrier GmbH Germany. 

BORG-WARNER CORP. 

1. Wholly-owned subsidiaries Include: 

Arpic N. V. (Holland). 

Borg-Warner Investments Pty Ltd. Borg- 
Warner (Canada) Ltd. 

Borg-Warner Ltd. (England) which owns 
Marbon, Australia Pty. Ltd. (55%) Borg- 
Warner. 

Australia Ltd. (75%) etc. 

2. Affiliates (jointly owned). 

Ube Cycon Ltd. (Japan). 

Nsk-Warner KK (Japan). 

Alsin-Warner KK. 

York, India Ltd. New Delhi, India. 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 


1. Company owns 70% of Imperial Oil Ltd. 


(Canada). 

Company owns 23% of Introprovincial Pipe 
Line Co. (Canada). 

Company owns all of Esso Eastern Chemi- 
cals, Inc., which coordinates chemical inter- 
ests in Japan. 

Southeast Asia, etc. 

Company has extensive European, Latin 
American, Middle East and Far East holdings 
in Norway, Denmark, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, Chile 
etc. 

IBM 

Has 17 mfg. plants in 15 nations, including 
Japan, 

IBM World Trade Corp. & its subsidiaries 
operate facilities in 108 countries in 1969. 


PEPSI CO. 


1. Subsidiaries: 

Paso de los Torros, S. A. (Uruguay). 

Shani Bottling Co. (Pty) Ltd. S. (Africa). 
Pepsi-Cola Italia S.P.A. 

Pepsi Co. Overseas Corp. 

Food Enterprises Ltd. (Japan). 

Mike Popcorn K. K. (Japan). 

Pepsi-Cola (Japan) Ltd. 

Pepsi-Cola (Pakistan). 

Pepsi-Cola Ltd. (England). 

Pepsi-Cola Refrigerantes Ltd. (Brazil). 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 

1. Subsidiaries: 

Kimberly-Clark of Canada Ltd. 

Kimberly-Clark Pulp & Paper Co. Ltd. 
(Canada). 

Kimberly-Clark Lumber (Canada) Ltd. 
(inactive). 

Kimberly-Clark de Mexico S.A. (60% 
owned). 

Kimberly-Clark Far East Ltd. (Singapore) 


60% owned. 
(England) 6624 % 


Kimberly-Clark Ltd. 
2. Co. Nas property in Japan. 


owned. 
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SINGER CO. 

1. Subsidiaries: 

Commercial Controls Canada Ltd. (Can- 
ada). 

Friden (Holland) N.V. (Netherlands). 

Friden S. A. (France) —88 percent. 

Singer Co. of Canada Ltd. 

Singer-Cobbie Ltd. (Great Britain). 

Singer Industries Ltd. Nigeria. 

2. Affillates: 

Pine Sewing Machine Mfg. Co. (50 percent 
owned) which makes sewing machines in a 
plant in Utsunomiya Japan. 

Wholly owns Matsumoto Mokko Ltd. which 
makes cabinetware. 

Owns 50 percent of Pine Transportation 
Ltd. 

Owns 45 percent of Controls Co. of Japan. 

TIME, INC. 

Company publishes 6 international edi- 
tions of Time Magazine Subsidiaries: 

Time-Life International de Mexico, S.A. 

Time-Life International (Nederland) N. V. 
(with subsidiaries in England, France, Swit- 
zerland &nd Curacao). 

Time International of Canada Ltd. 

Little Brown & Co. (Canada) Ltd. 60 per- 
cent owned. 

AMERICAN METAL CLIMAX 

1. Some subsidiaries are: 

Climax Molybdenum N. V. (Netherlands) 

Amax Exploration Quebec Ltd. 

Amax of Canada Inc. 

Kawneer Co. Canada Ltd. 

Northwest Amax Ltd. (Canada) 75 percent 
owned—the Climax Molybdenum Co. of 
Michigan owns the Climax Molybdenum De- 
velopment Co. (Japan) Ltd. 

CUMMINS ENGINE CO., INC. 

1. Subsidiaries (wholly owned) : 

Cummins Diesel of Canada Ltd. 

Komatsu-Cummins Sales Co. Ltd. (Tokyo- 
Japan) 51 percent owned. 

2. Foreign Licensees, etc. : 

Komatsu Mfg. Co. Ltd. Tokyo, Fried's 
Krupp (Germany), Diesel, Nacional S.A. 
(Mexico) etc., Mexico City. 

LEVER BROS. CO. (UNILEVER LTD.) 

Has interests all over the world, including 
Japan—subsidiaries and affiliates are not 
listed separately. 


BOOZ, ALLEN & HAMILTON, INC. 


International consultant firm in Canada, 

West Germany, France, Mexico, etc. 
BELL & HOWELL CO. 

1, Markets in U.S. a line of cameras pro- 
duced by Canon Camera Co. Inc., Tokyo and 
sold as Bell & Howell—camera equipment. 

2. Owns 90 percent of Japan Cine Equip- 
ment & Mfg. Co. 

3. Wholly owned subsidiaries include: 

Ditto of Canada Ltd. Toronto. 

Bell & Howell Canada Ltd. Toronto. 

Bell & Howell H. B., Sweden. 

Bell & Howell France S. A. Paris. 

Devry Institute of Technology of Canada, 
Ltd. and other subsidiaries in Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, etc. 


PFIZER, INC. 

Produces in Japan—owns Pfizer Int. Corp. 
(Panama) owns 80% of Pfizer Taho Co. Ltd. 
(Japan). 

KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORP. 

Company has world wide foreign affiliates 
in Japan, England, Canada, Germany, Italy, 
etc. 

MARCONA CORPORATION—SUBSIDIARY OF CYPRUS 
MINES 

Has some world wide affiliates—has $250 
million contract to provide Japanese Steel 
Makers with 4.2 million tons of lump ore. 

GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 


Has world wide holdings such as: 
General Motors of Canáda, Ltd. 
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Motors Holding of Canada Ltd. 

Vauxhall Motors Ltd. (England). 

Adam Opel (Aktienogesellschaft  (Ger- 
many) General Motors Holden's Ptg. Ltd. 
(Australia) etc.) 

CLARK EQUIPMENT 


Company's products made world wide by 
licensees, some of whom are in Japan—Sub- 
sidiaries include: 

Canadian Tyler Refrigeration Ltd. 

Clark Equipment of Canada Ltd. 

Clark Equipment Ltd. (Great Britain). 

Also in Switzerland, France, Venezuela, 
West Germany, Belgium, Brazil, Argentina, 
Mexico, Spain, etc. 


QUAKER OATS 

Subsidiaries: 

Quaker Oats Co. of Canada Ltd. 

Quaker Oats Ltd. (England). 

Quaker Oats Co. (Germany). 

Quaker Oats Co. (New Zealand). 

Also in Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Sweden, etc. 


DELTEC INTERNATIONAL LTD. 


1. Company is in investment banking busi- 
ness primarily in Latin America and Europe. 


LITTON INDUSTRIES, INC. 
1. Has plants world wide, including Japan. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


1. Subsidiaries include: 

Chrysler Antemp Ltd. (England). 

Chrysler Australia Ltd. 

Chrysler Canada Outboard Ltd. (Canada). 

Chrysler Canada Ltd. 

Chrysler Antemp S.A. (France). 

Rootes Motors Ltd. (England) owns 73.3%. 

(Company entering into agreement with 
Mitsubishi Healy Industries Ltd, subject to 
Japanese government approval to form joint 
auto venture in Japan, (65% Japanese 
owned.) 


Colombia, 


AMERICAN EXPORT 
1. American Export Industries owns 97.49% 
American Export Isbrandtsen Lines, Inc. 
2. Owns 95% of Premium Iron Ores Ltd. 
(Toronto) Owns American Export Inter- 
national, Inc. 
XEROX CORPORATION 
1. Company is world-wide, some principal 
subsidiaries include: 
Universal Microfilms Ltd. (England). 
Xerox of Canada Ltd. 
2. Company affiliates include: 
Rank Xerox Ltd. (England) owned 50%. 
Owns 50% of Fugi-Xerox (Japan). 
CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 
Has branches in many countries. 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
Has branches in many countries. 
BANK OF AMERICA 


Has branches in many countries. 


GAINESVILLE DESERVES TO BE 
ALL-AMERICAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Fuqua) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, Gainesville, 
Fla., is one of 22 cities chosen from across 
the Nation as finalists in the All-Ameri- 
can Cities Awards Competition. 

Approximately 100 entries were re- 
ceived in the competition which is co- 
sponsored by the National Municipal 
League and Look magazine. The finalists 
were recently announced by William W. 
Scranton, president of the League, and 
former Governor of Pennsylvania. 

A spokesman for the league said that 
the finalists this year had stressed ac- 
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complishments in the areas of social and 
race relations and community develop- 
ment. 

Gainesvilles entry was sponsored by 
the Gainesville Area Chamber of Com- 
merce which cited 12 community orga- 
nizations and 20 University of Florida 
fraternities as participants in community 
programs. 

Particularly cited by the chamber were 
projects such as “Project Samson” in 
which University of Florida students 
worked in liaison with local anti-poverty 
agencies and students. Through this pro- 
gram they have tutored thousands of cul- 
turally deprived children and worked in 
adult and day-care centers as well as 
many other projects. 

"Corner Drug Store" is an original 
concept of drug counseling. “Operation 
Outreach" was cited as & work-study 
program for disadvantaged youth, and 
“Come Together Day" was a fraternity- 
sponsored program to bridge the com- 
munications gap between diverse groups. 

Concerned citizens combined their 
efforts through “Classroom ’68” to re- 
vitalize a once defeated schoolbuilding 
bond issue. The issue was passed 3 to 1 
after a concerned effort on the part of 
citizens of the community. 

Gainesville is a progressive city which 
has grown from a small agricultural 
community following World War II into 
а modern cosmopolitan university city. 

As the city grew, so did its problems. 
With the development of the Univer- 
sity of Florida Medical Center came a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, and 
Gainesville became a national center for 
medical research. 

The University of Florida has grown 
by leaps and bounds, and is today one 
of America’s foremost educational in- 
stitutions. 

The story of Gainesville cannot be 
told in numbers of members of organi- 
zations or in projects, but only in the 
individual efforts of so many citizens 
who were genuinely concerned about the 
problems facing their community and a 
determination to do something about it. 

Let me cite particularly the Gaines- 
ville Area Chamber of Commerce which 
is recognized as one of the most out- 
standing of such organizations in our 
State. They were an integral part of the 
Gainesville story which is the story of 
people concerned about the problems of 
modern society and a community willing 
to make the sacrifices necessary to do 
something about them. 

There are problems which remain to 
be solved. But I submit that an aggres- 
sive and dedicated community has made 
forward strides far beyond those made by 
most cities its size. 

In my opinion, Gainesville is an All- 
American City, and its story an inspi- 
ration for a nation so beset by urban 
problems. This country can well look to 
Gainesville as an example of what can 
be done when people care. 

When the final selection of All-Ameri- 
can Cities is made, I feel certain that 
Gainesville will be in that select number. 
It would be à well-deserved tribute. 
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LET US USE NASA'S EXPERIENCE TO 
FIGHT POLLUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. CHARLES Н. 
WiLSON) is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I attended the Cali- 
fornia Congressional Delegation Confer- 
ence on Federal Air Pollution Control 
Legislation organized by the American 
Broadcasting Co. I would at this time like 
to express my appreciation to ABC for 
sponsoring that worthwhile meeting and 
to encourage them and other public serv- 
ice minded organizations to increase par- 
ticipation in and support of such activi- 
ties. 

As Members of Congress we are all 
painfully aware of the threat pollution 
poses to our environment and health. We 
are also cognizant of the immensity of 
the task before us; the task of saving 
man from himself and protecting our 
ecological niche, President Nixon in his 
1970 state of the Union speech and in his 
February 10 environmental message 
vowed to make the quality of life in rural 
and urban America a major concern of 
his administration. Many of us have spo- 
ken out here on the floor of the House 
and introduced numerous pieces of pro- 
posed legislation to combat the problem. 
Newspapers, radio, and television have all 
devoted special attention to this blight. 
But progress has been slow in coming 
while the time remaining to solve the 
problem is rapidly running out. 

In the April 24, 1970, issue of Con- 
gressional Quarterly, it was pointed out 
that a number of Federal agencies have 
been reorganized to stress environmental 
activities. The Water Quality Improve- 
ment Act of 1970 changed the name of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration to the Federal Water Qual- 
ity Administration. In the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, a re- 
organization plan which became effective 
February 1 renamed the former Con- 
sumer Protection and Environmental 
Health Service. On January 13, the State 
Department announced the formation of 
а new Office of Environmental Affairs the 
purpose of which is to consider interna- 
tional pollution efforts. The Federal 
Power Commission has recently estab- 
lished an office of adviser on environ- 
mental quality and Congress created the 
National Water Commission to report by 
1973 on various aspects of water pro- 
grams including meeting future needs, 
pollution abatement, technological ad- 
vances and the like. 

In addition, the Interior Department 
has created an environmental planning 
staff, the Bureau of Mines was reorga- 
nized to separate its health and safety 
enforcement functions from its mineral 
resources and environmental functions, 
the Department of Transportation 
created the post of Assistant Secretary 
for environment and urban affairs and 
the White House has established its own 
proliferation of environmental groups. 

As asked in the Congressional Quar- 
terly article: 

Does all the activity on Capitol Hill and 
in government agencies just represent a 1970 
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fad? Or have the problems of man's effect on 
land and atmosphere finally caught on 
enough to sustain concerns for finding solu- 
tions? 


I hope that the answer to the latter 
question is in the affirmative. 

In an effort to insure continuation of 
the struggle to clean our surroundings I 
propose to utilize a work force consisting 
of the most expert scientists and engi- 
neers in the world. The resolution I in- 
troduce today calls for the reorienting 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration into the environmental 
area. With funds for space activities 
being cut by the Congress and domestic 
and environmental programs receiving 
greater and greater priority, I felt it 
would be a tremendous loss to our Na- 
tion to allow the scientists and engineers 
now employed by NASA who constitute 
& unified, coordinated, and extremely 
competent work force to be disbanded. 
Accordingly, I feel these individuals can 
lend their expertise into antipollution 
undertakings and I am calling for the 
President to direct NASA programs into 
this area and for the Congress to take 
cognizance of NASA's expanded role. 

As an advocate of economic conversion 
who has particularly been concerned 
with the problems faced by the aero- 
space industry in southern California, I 
feel the personnel of NASA can adapt 
to the change in roles that I call for and 
work effectively in combating the prob- 
lem. Needless to say, I envision similar 
roles available for members of the aero- 
space industry many of whom, at the 
present time, are not needed by firms in 
that field. Every effort must be made to 
utilize the skills of these individuals as 
well and I intend to continue in my 
efforts to utilize their talents for the 
national good. 

I now intend to contact my distin- 
guished colleague from my home State 
(Mr. MILLER) who chairs the Science 
and Astronautics Committee and Mr. 
TeacuEe of Texas who chairs the NASA 
Oversight Subcommittee to determine 
their reactions to my resolution. Hope- 
fully, with their support, we will be able 
to utilize the assistance of the men who 
safely landed Americans on the moon. 
With their help in the environmental 
fight our success will be assured and man 
wil survive so that someday the stars 
may be ours. 

For my colleagues' information, I now 
include the text of my concurrent reso- 
lution and the agenda, list of invitees and 
participants, and suggestions put for- 
ward at the conference: 

H. Cow. Res. 710 
A concurrent resolution to utilize more effec- 
tively the expertise and abilities of the 
scientists and engineers associated with 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration in the fight against environ- 
mental pollution 

Whereas due to the technological and in- 
dustrial breakthroughs of the twentieth cen- 
tury the environment has been steadily pol- 
luted; and 

Whereas both state and Federal govern- 
ments have taken cognizance of the immedi- 
ate need to combat this pollution; and 

Whereas the cost of effectively curtailing 
all forms of pollution presently afflicting the 
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United States and every other nation on 
earth is extremely high; and 

Whereas the necessity of combatting the 
pollution that is contaminating the air we 
breathe, the water we drink and the food we 
eat is immediate; and 

Whereas the destruction of life forms that 
play а vital role in maintaining man's eco- 
logical niche must also be immediately 
halted; and 

Whereas environmental responsibilities of 
major federal agencies are quite dispersed 
and uncoordinated; and 

Whereas efforts to date to unify federal 
activities have not been effective; and 

Whereas there exists under one federal 
agency at this time, a unified work force of 
such scientific and technical competence as 
to be unsurpassed in the history of mankind; 
and 

Whereas this body of men and women are 
employed by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration; and 

Whereas due to the environmental crisis 
and pressing domestic needs, the space pro- 
gram is being curtailed; and 

Whereas due to this curtailment many sci- 
entists and engineers will out of necessity 
be forced to leave the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration; and 

Whereas the loss of these individuals 
would represent a loss to the nation of an 
experienced and coordinated team which 
should not be allowed to be disbanded; and 

Whereas the need for technological break- 
throughs aimed at saving our environment is 
extremely pressing: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That it is the sense 
of Congress that: (1) That the President 
should take those steps necessary to insure 
the continued utilization of employees of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration and treat them as a source of unlim- 
ited expertise and accordingly as a national 
resource; and (2) direct an increase in the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion’s present anti-pollution activities in 
the fields of energy and fuels, and science, 
research and technology; and that the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
assign such funds as necessary from its Con- 
gressional appropriations as to insure that a 
top priority is given to environmental activi- 
ties of that Administration. 


THE CALIFORNIA CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION 
CONFERENCE ON FEDERAL AIR POLLUTION 
CONTROL LEGISLATION 


AGENDA 


1. 11:30 a.m.—Welcoming remarks by Ben 
Hoberman, Vice President, American Broad- 
casting Company, and General Manager, 
KABC Radio, Los Angeles. 

2. Introductory remarks by Dr. Michael 
Sommer, Director of Community Relations, 
KABC Radio, Los Angeles. 

3. Morning work session. 

4. 1:00 p.m.—Lunch. 

5. Afternoon work session. 

6. 2:30 p.m.—Adjournment. 


INVITEES TO CONFERENCE 


1. Congressmen: Anderson, Bell, Brown, 
Burton, Clausen, Clawson, Cohelan, Corman, 
Edwards, Goldwater, Gubser, Hanna, Hawk- 
ins, Holifield, Hosmer, Johnson, Leggett, Mc- 
Closkey, McFall, Mailliard, Mathias, Miller, 
Moss, Pettis, Rees, Rousselot, Roybal, Sisk, 
Schmitz, Smith, Talcott, Teague, Tunney, 
Van Deerlin, Waldie, Wiggins, Bob Wilson, 
Charles Wilson. 

2. Senators: Cranston, Murphy, Muskie. 

3. Executive: Secretary Volpe, Secretary 
Richardson. 

4. Governors: Reagan. 

5. Mayors: Alioto, Yorty. 

6. Supervisors: Debs, Dorn, Hahn, Fein- 
stein. 
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7. State Senators: Nejedly, Petris. 

8. State Assemblymen: Sieroty, 
rum. 

9. Broadcasting Associations: Smiley. 

10. Automobile Industry: Ford, Townsend, 
Roche, Chapin, Mann. 

11. Air Pollution Control Experts: Chass, 
Feldstein. 

12. Scientists: Dr. Haagen-Smit, Dr. Stark- 
man, Dr. Libby, Dr. Beard, Dr. Pitts. 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TOPICS. OF DISCUSSION 

BY CONFERENCE 

(Suggested by the following participants 
at a pre-conference meeting August 5, 1970, 
at the California Institute of Technology:) 

Dr. A. J. Haagen-Smit, Chairman, Califor- 
nia Air Resources Board and Professor, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology; 

Mr. Robert Bush, Deputy to Los Angeles 
County Supervisor Kenneth Hahn; 

Mr. Robert Lunche, Chief Deputy Air Pol- 
lution Control Officer, Los Angeles County 
Air Pollution Control District; 

Mr. Walter J. Hamming, Chief Air Pollu- 
tion Analyst; Los Angeles County Air Pollu- 
tion Control District; 

Additional suggestions were made upon a 
review of these recommendations by Mr. 
Robert Chass, Air Pollution Control Officer, 
Los Angeles County Air Pollution Control 
District. 


I. General topics recommended for discussion 
by preconference participants 


1. The desirability of Federal assistance to 
and cooperation with the States, private and 
public power sources in smog prevention and 
control, 

2. The desirability of additional Federal 
air pollution controls and legislation affect- 
ing the States. 

3. The desirability of resolutions by the 
California Congressional Delegation urging 
additional Federal air pollution controls and 
iegislation for all States. 

4. The desirability for Federal strict com- 
pliance with air pollution control standards. 


1. Specific topics recommended for discus- 
sion by preconference participants 

1. The desirability of Federal financial 
support for full-scale application of air pol- 
lution control techniques by States and local 
agencies, including Federal financial sup- 
port for State and local inspection, moni- 
toring, measurement, etc. 

2. The desirability of Federal income tax 
exemptions for individuals wishing to in- 
stall State-approved emission control devices 
on pre-1966 automobiles. 

3. The desirability of Federal legislation 
requiring automobile manufacturers to 
guarantee emission control systems on new 
automobiles for a minimum of 10,000 miles 
of car usage, and preferably for 20,000 or 
50,000 miles of car usage. 

4. The desirability of Federal time sched- 
ules for the phasedout removal of lead from 
gasolines. 

5. The desirability of Federal require- 
ments and time schedules for the lowering 
of octane levels in gasolines. 

6. The desirability of the creation by Con- 
gress of a Federal Power Plant Commission 
whose determinations regarding the sites of 
power plant locations should be coordinated 
with similar State commissions. 

7. The desirability of Federal financial 
support for the creation and operation of 
additional local and State pollution control 
agencies, including the providing of Federal 
technical assistance in personnel and equip- 
ment, 

8. The desirability of Federal encourage- 
ment and financial incentives for the build- 
ing of nuclear power plants. 

9. The desirability of Federal financial as- 
sistance to State and local agencies for solid 
waste disposal. 

10. The desirability of Federal research 
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funds to State and local agencies for the 
improvement of pollution control technol- 


ogy. 

11. The desirability of Federal compliance 
with local pollution control regulations and 
permits. 

12. The desirability of Federal post-assem- 
bly line inspection of emission control de- 
vices on new automobiles. 

13. The desirability of the substitution of 
1973 automobile exhaust emission standards 
with 1975 standards, and the substitution 
of 1975 standards with 1980 standards. 

14. The desirability of the increased al- 
lotment of natural gas supplies by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

15. The desirability of Federal tariffs and 
quotas on low sulfer oil imports. 

16. The desirability of firm Congressional 
support of the Murphy Amendment to the 
Clean Air Act. 


TRADE RESTRICTIONS 
ILL-ADVISED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. HANNA) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the issue of 
textile import restrictions, although the 
subject of much high sounding and mag- 
nanimous rhetoric, is, after all, simply 
one of participation in a market. To put 
it plainly, a market is created when peo- 
ple have money to spend. This money 
comes from jobs. If and when jobs are 
denied or decreased, so likewise goes the 
market. This, then, is the substance of 
the issue over imports. In the prevailing 
environment of a downturn in business 
and an upturn in unemployment, many 
are focusing on imports as the culprit. 
Although merely a short-term outlook, 
this viewpoint is fast becoming, if it has 
not already become, the dominant politi- 
cal one. 

I feel justified in seeing this point of 
view as being dominant for four specific 
reasons: First, over 200 of my colleagues 
have joined Chairman Mitts in sup- 
porting legislated trade restrictions, and 
that ultimately over 300 will be behind 
such legislation; second, through vigor- 
ous efforts, the textile industry has made 
great strides in minority employment, 
thus garnering support from minority 
groups for restrictive legislation; third, 
the labor unions have now taken a pro- 
tectionist turn and have added their 
support for trade restrictions; and 
fourth, the President has indicated his 
clear support for definitive steps to 
rectify the problem. I feel I must also 
point out that this commitment is, how- 
ever, in no wise unattached from cam- 
paign promises made by Mr. Nixon in 
the early stages of his southern strat- 
tegy, moves which were directed to pro- 
tect and improve the conditions of the 
southern textile industries. 

These, then, are the politica] realities 
which must be taken into account. How- 
ever, I also feel that we should seriously 
examine the premises behind these 
political facts of life. 

The specific argument being made by 
those urging imposition of textile import 
quotas is that the domestic textile in- 
dustry is being severely damaged by 
competition from imported textiles. I 
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find little substance to this argument, 
as indicated by the figures in the at- 
tached information: the textile indus- 
try as a whole has seen marked advances 
in both net and gross income over the 
past five years. As for those few that 
have not managed so well, given the gen- 
eral picture, I would suggest that rea- 
sons other than textile imports are 
behind such failures. No other explana- 
tion can logically account for the differ- 
ences between the accomplishments of 
Indian Head, Inc., and the dismal show- 
ing of Spring Mills, Inc. As the figures 
indicate, Indian Head has doubled its 
gross income and almost tripled its net 
income while Spring Mills was experi- 
encing a significant decline in gross 
income and what must be almost a 
debilitating reduction in net income. 
Such erratic performance cannot be 
attributed to increased competition from 
imports unless the entire industry is 
equally affected, which is obviously not 
the case. I submit that a more plausible 
cause lies in the quality of management 
and administration—in this area there 
can be contrasting indices of perform- 
ance as these inputs are isolated from 
the market processes, which the effect 
of imports quite obviously is not. 

I am further disappointed by the ap- 
parent conviction held by the textile in- 
dustry that it should escape the conse- 
quences of the Nixon administration’s 
ineptness in fighting this Nation’s infla- 
tion problems. By its arguments, it seems 
that the textile industry expects to ex- 
perience no increase in unemployment 
and no decline in business activity when 
these very same conditions are afflicting 
the entire business community in this 
country. I have not been apprised of any 
statistics which indicate that the Ameri- 
can textile manufacturers are suffering 
any more in these areas thar any other 
comparable business sector in the econ- 
omy. As a matter of fact, the loss of jobs 
in the aerospace industry alone far out- 
numbers the positions lost in the textile 
industry. The unemployment and under- 
employment in this Nation’s vital hous- 
ing industry reveals but another obvious 
error in emphasis by this administration. 

Another aspect of the domestic textile 
market deserves mention at this time. I 
refer specifically to the composition of 
the domestic market. One small fact 
which is ignored by the supporters of 
restrictive quotas as citations of the great 
quantity of imports flooding the market 
are produced is the actual percentage of 
the supply provided by imports. I believe 
this figure is vital as it gives the relative 
position of imports to the domestic sup- 
ply. In dollar value, all textile imports 
supply only 4 percent of the domestic 
consumption. This figure is for total im- 
ports and I think as I now turn to spe- 
cifics of certain supplying countries the 
need for a selective approach to the prob- 
lem of textile import restrictions will be- 
come clear. 

Other data which I am appending to 
this statement relates to Pacific Ocean 
countries which serve as significant sup- 
pliers of textile imports to the United 
States and the role played by the textile 
industry in the domestic economies of 
thosé countries. I draw attention to the 
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figures dealing with the Republic of 
Korea (ROK) and the Republic of 
China—ROC—Taiwan, as against the 
situation elsewhere, particularly pertain- 
ing to Japan. As the figures show, the 
balance of trade between the United 
States and Korea and China has placed 
both of these countries deeply in debt to 
the United States. Such is obviously not 
the.case with Japan. 

A strong case can be made for these 
two countries as being developing coun- 
tries, especially in the field of textiles. 
I am fully aware that most of the discus- 
sion relative to Pacific Ocean textile sup- 
plying countries has centered about 
Japan, I would point out, however, that 
Japan does not speak with a common 
voice for all of these countries. Given 
this clarification, I think it important to 
consider fully the implications any gen- 
eral restrictive quotas might have for the 
separate and quite distinct economies of 
this area. 

As can be seen in the attached in- 
formation, ROC provides but 2.6 percent 
of all cotton textile imports. ROC and 
ROK combines provide only 3.3 percent 
of all wool imports. A special case arises 
in the field of manmade textiles, of which 
ROC and ROK together supply 22.7 per- 
cent of all imports, the circumstances 
of which I will return to later. In any 
event, it seems quite clear that these per- 
centages can not play-a significant role 
in the alleged problem with import com- 
petition against domestic production, a 
competition which, if you will recall, 
comprises but 4 percent of the total 
domestic market. 

An entirely different picture emerges, 
however, upon examination of the role 
played by the textile industry in the 
domestic economies of the exporting 
countries, particularly relative to the ex- 
port facet of the economies. In ROC, tex- 
tile exports comprise almost 25 percent 
of all exports, in ROK, almost 40 percent. 
Of these percentages, the United States 
absorbs almost 40 percent of the textile 
exports of ROC and almost 50 percent 
of the textile exports of ROK. It should 
be quite apparent the impact restrictive 
quotas would have on these economies. 

This destructive impact would not be 
limited to the domestic economies of the 
supplying countries. We must not for- 
get that U.S. aid investments of hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been directed 
to making the people of these two coun- 
tries consumers. With one stroke of the 
pen, we will in effect deny the United 
States this market. Ultimately, the trade 
balance will be the final arbiter of this 
action. For, if we deny these countries 
the U.S. dollars needed to purchase U.S. 
exports by restricting imports, then there 
will follow predictable offsetting export 
losses. These countries will be forced to 
develop new trading partners and new 
markets and the U.S. economy and con- 
sumer will lose. 

An interesting sidelight to this eco- 
nomic backfire has been ignored, to date, 
by the proponents of this bill. The initial, 
short term benefits will fall in the main 
on the east coast, as the West and Mid- 
west are deprived of their primary sour- 
ces of supply, the Pacific Ocean nations. 
As these suppliers deplete their supply 
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of U.S. dollars, their purchases of U.S. 
exported foods and foodstuffs, grains and 
fiber—items produced by the West and 
Midwest—will fall. This will endanger 
many of those employed in these activi- 
ties, and no protection has been con- 
sidered for these jobs as well as numer- 
ous positions in other export industries 
whose markets will be restricted—ma- 
chinery, aircraft, computers; these jobs 
need protecting as much as those in the 
textile industries. 

One last item before closing deals with 
а subject mentioned earlier, that of man- 
made textiles. This industry shows great 
promise for developing countries due to 
its high potential differential in costs 
which permit high profit. For a mini- 
mum outlay for crude chemicals, these 
industries, after minimal processing, can 
achieve a high net profit, a margin es- 
sential to developing countries. 

A detailed consideration of other as- 
pects of this bill reveal further signifi- 
cant impacts, The “trigger” date, 1967, 
is particularly beneficial to Japan as it 
seriously affects the competition facing 
the Republic of Korea and the Republic 
of China. In 1967, the Japanese exports 
were at their peak and Korea and China 
were only just beginning to compete in 
the world market. Thus, the provisions 
of this bill are not equitably applied, as 
has been argued by many. Japan’s posi- 
tion is carefully safeguarded as the sole 
source of these imports at the expense 
of other suppliers. This may well develop 
into a statistical progression increas- 
ingly in favor of Japan as Japan will re- 
ceive more and more of the consumer's 
purchasing dollar as prices increase. To 
my mind, it seems strange and unpro- 
ductive to turn our public trade policy 
against free trade and against the con- 
sumer with special legislation for spe- 
cial people. 

If my colleagues will recall, yesterday 
I urged the Rules Committee to provide 
this body with the opportunity to con- 
sider in some detail the provisions of 
this far-reaching bill. I reiterate now 
this plea and implore the Rules Commit- 
tee to provide, if not an open rule, then 
atleast a modified closed rule which will 
permit an up-or-down vote on the sepa- 
rate titles of the bill. 

As I understand the proposed bill, it 
will consist of three titles. The first, deal- 
ing with Presidential authority to adjust 
tariffs on imported goods on labor-cost 
ratios is, at best ill-timed, although cer- 
tain portions might be acceptable. The 
second title provides totally unjustifiable 
protection to one segment of our econ- 
omy, and, as I have pointed out earlier, a 
segment not realistically in need of such 
protection. Totally ignored in this re- 
gard are the numerous small businesses 
which do deserve some form of protec- 
tion from Japanese competition, such 
as musical instrument manufacturers. 
There are a plethora of small businesses 
which are literally being run out of busi- 
ness and whose cases are considered only 
to a severely limited degree, if at all, in 
this title. 

The major portions of the third title 
I have little quarrel with. I am, however, 
upset over the provisions, as I understand 
them, dealing with domestic internation- 
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al sales corporations. In my opinion, 
DISC will place a needless burden on the 
Treasury and, ultimately, on the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. I am not impressed that 
this is a program which will improve the 
performance of export industries in the 
international market. 

In & letter to the President, I have 
urged the formulation of what I con- 
sider to be viable alternatives to this dis- 
turbing piece of legislation. The text of 
this letter follows as does the information 
which I mentioned earlier. I urge my col- 
leagues to give careful and detailed at- 
tention to this information as I feel it 
provides a significant insight into the al- 
legations and myths surrounding this 
issue. 

The material referred to follows: 

AUGUST 7, 1970. 
President RICHARD NIXON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PnESIDENT: It is encouraging to 
note your recent statements on the probable 
destructive impact of the trade restriction 
legislation now being considered by the Ways 
and Means Committee. I share your concern 
that these proposals do not offer what is re- 
quired to provide the necessary amelioration 
for the diverse domestic economic activities 
which are not competitive with today's im- 
ports. 

To my mind, there exist more constructive 
means of dealing with this problem, means 
which will not have the precipitate and del- 
eterious effect on our international trade 
relations as those now under consideration. 
I would urge the immediate formulation of 
proposals as follows: 

(1) A program to provide government 
assistance to individual firms and workers 
injured by import competition; 

(2) A program supported by the Federal 
government to improve and support the 
competitive position of the affected indus- 
tries; and 

(3) A program supported by the Federal 
government to retrain and redirect those em- 
ployees irretrievably damaged by import 
competition. 

These approaches, in my opinion, are more 
intelligent and rational and ‘less negative 
than the approach now being considered. For 
these reasons, I feel there would be wide 
support in the Congress for such programs. 

Of course, my full support will be forth- 
coming for any effective anti-dumping meas- 
ures. Likewise, I encourage strong and effec- 
tive actions, whether taken unilaterally or 
multilaterally, against unfair competition 
from our international trade partners. 

I hope you can understand and share my 
deep concern for the future of the principles 
of free trade and healthy international com- 
petition. These have been the historical hall- 
mark of America’s international economic 
and trade policies. Any actions, whether leg- 
islative or executive, which serve to tarnish 
these policies must be avoided. 

you in advance for your con- 
sideration of this matter, I remain 
Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD T. Hanna, 
U.S. Congressman. 
GENERAL EXPLANATORY OUTLINE OF THE DATA 
PRESENTED BELOW 

I. Domestic textile industry (Exhibit A). 

A. Market standings. 

B. Economic condition. 

II. Long Term interests and history re in- 
ternational trade (Exhibit B). 

A. Percentage of textile imports re domes- 
tic consumption. 

ПІ. Contribution to “problem” 
C). 


(Exhibit 
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IV. Impact of Restrictions on Foreign 
Economies (Exhibit D). 

A. Japan. 

B. Hong Kong. 

C. China. 


D. Korea. 
EXHIBIT A 


BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, INC, 

Operates 127 plants in 90 U.S. Commu- 

nities: 75, North Carolina; 52, 14 other states. 
A. Stock activities 

1. Trading prices (high and low): 1968, 
5014, 2514; 1967, 433%, 27715; 1968, 5114, 38%; 
1969, 4634, 3214. 

2. Dividends paid (stock split 2 for 1, 
July 1965): 


$77, 094, 019 


78, 135, 000 


Operates 16 plants in 8 U.S. Communities: 
14, North Carolina; 2, South Carolina. 
A. Stock activities 
1. Trading prices (high and low): 1965, 
128, 91; 1966, 128, 76; 1967, 100, 75; 1968, 89, 
75. 
2. Dividends paid: 


B. Earnings and volume 
1. Earnings: 
a. Net income: 


$58,930, 203 
46, 982, 977 
37, 574, 656 
50, 127, 399 


COLLINGS & AIKMAN CORP. 


Operates 22 plants in 20 U.S. and Canadian 
communities: 11, North Carolina; 2, Penn- 
sylvania; 3, Quebec; 4, Georgia; 1, South 
Carolina; 1, Ontario. 

A. Stock activities 

1. Trading prices (high and low): 1966, 
353g, 18; 1967, 32, 19; 1968, 49%, 2715; 1969, 
30%, 20. 

2. Dividends paid: 


B. Earnings and volume 


1. Earnings: 
a. Net income: 


August 12, 1970 


b. Gross income: 
$169, 907, 000 
180, 259, 000 
195, 952, 000 
232, 422, 000 
CONE MILLS CORP. 

Operates 25 plants in 5 states: 16, North 
Carolina; 1, Alabama; 1, New Jersey; 6, South 
Carolina; 1, Texas. 

A. Stock activities 

1. Trading prices (high and low): 1965, 32, 
2034; 1966, 3215, 20; 1967, 28%, 20%; 1968, 
25%, 19565; 1969, 2455, 1314. 

2. Dividends paid: 


B. Earnings and volume 
1. Earnings: 


&. Net income: 


281, 022, 000 
DAN RIVER MILLS, INC. 

Operates plants in 18 U.S. communities: 9, 
South Carolina; 2, Virginia; 1, Georgia; 5, 
Alabama; 1, North Carolina. 

A. Stock activities 

1. Trading prices (high and low): 1965, 
3414, 20%; 1966, 3755, 20; 1967, 26, 20%; 1968, 
2734, 21. 

2. Dividends paid: 


B. Earnings and volume 
1. Earnings: 
a. Net income: 


$13, 742, 329 
15,311, 834 


FIELDCREST MILLS, INC. 
Operates plants in 12 U.S. communities: 
10, North Carolina; 1, Virginia; 1, Georgia. 
A. Stock activities 


1. Trading prices (high and low): 1965, 
3756, 2975; 1966, 3334, 19; 1967, 2915, 20; 1968, 
4515, 2515, 

2. Dividends paid: 


B. Earnings and volume 


1. Earnings: 
а, Net income: 


* 


August 12, 1970 


INDIAN HEAD, INC. 


Operates 64 plants in 22 states and 2 for- 
eign countries: New York, Virginia, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Colorado, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Mississippi, Indiana, Wash- 
ington, Massachusetts, Kansas, Kentucky, 
South Carolina, Connecticut, Alabama, Dela- 
ware, Michigan, Arkansas, California, Louisi- 
ana, and Ontario and The Netherlands. 

A. Stock activities 


1. Trading prices (high and low) : 1965, 21, 
1534; 1966, 2634, 1634; 1967, 4244, 1854; 1968, 
4615, 2944. 

2. Dividends paid: 


B. Earnings and volume 


1. Earnings: 
a. Net income: 


9, 746, 731 
12, 071, 782 


-——— --- 


-- $204, 049, 000 


409, 151, 000 
KENDALL COMPANY 
Textile division operates 14 plants in 9 
U.S. communities: 8, South Carolina; 4 Ala- 
bama; 2, North Carolina. 
A. Stock activities 
1. Trading prices (high and low): 1965, 
50%, 3514; 1966, 50%, 30; 1967, 69%4, 35; 
1968, 66, 4514. 
2. Dividends paid: 


B. Earnings and volume 


1. Earnings: 
&. Net income: 


$20, 442, 926 
22, 973, 000 
22, 275, 000 
24, 526, 000 
LOWENSTEIN & SONS, INC. 


Operates 25 plants in 18 U.S. communities: 
19, South Carolina; 2, Alabama; 2, North 
Carolina; 2, Massachusetts. 

A. Stock activities 

1. Trading prices (high and low): 1965, 
26%, 16; 1966, 27, 1454; 1967, 20%, 15; 1968, 
323%, 17. 

2. Dividends paid: 


B. Earnings and volume 


1. Earnings: 
a, Net income: 


$309, 356, 000 
324, 151, 000 


311, 477, 000 
366, 688, 000 
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RIEGEL TEXTILE CORP. 

Operates plants in 14 U.S. and Canadian 
communities: 8, South Carolina; 1, Maine; 
2, Ontario; 2, Georgia; 1, Massachusetts. 

A. Stock activities 

1. Тг prices (high and low): 1965, 25, 
2034; 1966, 2615, 1634; 1967, 47, 18; 1968, 4954, 
27%. 

2. Dividends paid: 


B. Earnings and volume 


1, Earnings: 
a. Net income: 


Operates 20 plants in 2 States: 14 South 
Carolina; 6, North Carolina. 


A. Stock activities 
1. Trading prices (high and low): 1966, 
18%, 164; 1967, 26, 17; 1968, 26%, 1834; 1969, 
23%, 16. 
2. Dividends paid: 


B. Earnings and. volume 


1. Earnings: 
a. Net income: 


$21,341,519 


1, 898, 611 


$302, 156, 000 


267, 975, 000 


Operates 82 plants in 10 States: 33 South 
Carolina; 9, Georgia; 6, Virginia; 1, Califor- 
nia; 1, Tennessee; 21, North Carolina; 7, 
Massachusetts; 1, Alabama; 1, Connecticut. 

A. Stock activities 

1. Trading prices (high and low): 1965, 
7358, 4214; 1966, 8014, 3714; 1967, 57%, 3934; 
1968, 67, 52. 

2. Dividends paid: 


B. Earnings and volume 


1. Earnings: 
&. Net income: 


$29, 413, 823 
32, 661, 076 
24, 756, 612 
80, 427,666 


891, 471, 000 

923, 637, 000 
1, 064, 315, 000 
UNITED MERCHANTS & MANUFACTRERS, INC. 


Operates 22 plants in 7 States: 7 North 
Carolina; 4, Georgia; 1, New York; 1, West 
Virginia; 6, South Carolina; 2, Massachu- 
setts; 1, Tennessee. 
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A. Stock activities 
1. Trading prices (high and low): 1966, 
3615, 2234; 1967, 2975, 22; 1968, 41, 2655; 1969, 


3714, 26%. 
2. Dividends paid: 


B. Earnings and volume 


1, Earnings: 
a. Net income: 


$24, 100, 236 
17, 364, 900 
21, 031, 248 
23, 747, 739 


$68, 726, 771 
64, 187, T71 


Operates 33 plants in 22 U.S. communi- 
ties: 15, Alabama; 3, Massachusetts; 2, South 
Carolina; 10, Georgia; 2, North Carolina; 1, 
Maine. 

A. Stock activities 


1. Trading prices (high and low): 1966, 
6315, 3514; 1967, 64, 3744; 1968, 54%, 40%; 
1969, 515%, 2214. 

2. Dividends paid: 


B. Earnings and volume 


1. Earnings: 
a. Net income: 
$21, 716, 700 
19, 697, 137 
14, 767, 699 
12, 091, 615 


$51, 280, 700 
40, 985, 837 


MEMORANDUM ON THE TEXTILE QUOTA ISSUE 


Enclosed is a series of tables, taken from 
U.S. government statistics, analyzing the 
U.S. textile and apparel industries in terms 
of sales and profits, employment, relation- 
ship of imports to domestic consumption 
and origin of imports. The data, which is 
relevant to the current textile issue, show 
clearly that the U.S. textile industry as a 
whole is not suffering from imports. 

Whatever resolution emerges from the 
current textile controversy must take into 
&ccount the foregoing basic fact. Before 
there can be any sensible resolution there 
must be в willingness to examine, and tailor 
remedies to, the problems of specific sectors 
of the industry. A comprehensive system of 
across-the-board quotas would be detri- 
niental to American consumers and Ameri- 
can exporters, lead to a contraction of world 
trade, and reverse the sustained pace of 
worldwide industrial growth and prosperity 
which has resuited from the enlightened 
foreign trade policies of the last 35 years. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS ON TEXTILE 
PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


The attached statistical information, all 
from U.S. government sources for the year 
1969, shows the following: 

1. Sales of the domestic textile and apparel 
industries have risen steadily and substan- 
tially from $27.7 billion in 1961 to $44.5. bil- 
Hon їп 1969. Profits of both industries rose 
very sharply from 1961 through 1968; textile 
profits were static in 1969, but apparel profits 
showed a large increase. 

2. Imports of all textiles and textile prod- 
ucts, made of synthetic (man-made) fibers, 
cotton and wool, amounted to 8.5 percent of 
domestic consumption in bulk (pounds). 
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They accounted for 4 percent of the US. 
market in dollar volume. Imports of syn- 
thetic textiles and textile imports supplied 
5.5 percent of the U.S. market in bulk and 
about 3 percent in dollar volume. 

3. Employment in both the textile and ap- 
parel industry has risen steadily from 1961 
through 1968, despite substantial automa- 
tion. It remained static in the apparel indus- 
try in 1969 and the first quarter of 1970, and 
declined fractionally in the textile industry 
in the same period. There is no evidence of 
serious unemployment, despite the business 
slowdown, cut-back of war-related orders, 
and automation. Given these factors, em- 
ployment remains surprisingly high. 

4. Substantial amounts of textiles and 
textile products are sold to the U.S. by 10 
countries in the Western Hemisphere, 14 in 
Europe, 2 in the Middle East, and 10 in the 
Far East—36 countries in all. Some 46 per- 
cent of all textile imports come from under- 
developed countries, while 26 percent come 
from Japan and 25 percent from Western 
Europe. The percentage originating in under- 
developed countries has been rising steadily 
in recent years, notably from Korea, Taiwan 
and Hong Kong. 

5. In summary, the U.S. textile and apparel 
industries are continuing to enjoy a high 
level of sales, profits and employment. Im- 
ports from some 36 foreign countries, while 
important to the economies of many of them, 
supply only a small fraction of the huge $44.5 
billion U.S. market for textiles and textile 
products. Contrary to popular myth, the 
“flood” of textile imports is substantially un- 
der 10 percent of the U.S. market, and the 
U.S. industry is patently not endangered 
thereby. 


SALES AND PROFITS OF U.S. TEXTILE, APPAREL 
INDUSTRIES 
[In millions of dollars] 


1968 


Textile industry sales 20, 800 
Apparel industry sales 2,300 20,000 


40, 800 


44,500 
1,276 1,145 


Total 
Textile industry profits 
Apparel industry profits 856 953 


920 2,132 2,198 


, Summary: Sales of the domestic textile industry and apparel 
industry have increased steadily since 1961, even showing an 
increase in 1969 over their record performance in 1968. Profits 
of both industries rose very substantially from 1961 to 1968. 
In 1969, textile profits remained static (at a record level), while 
apparel profits continued to rise sharply. 


Source: Federal Trade Commission—Securities and Exchange 
— quarterly financial report for manufacturing cor- 
porations. 


Manmade 
textiles 


65, 549 
16, 370 


Portugal 
Ireland 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN TEXTILE AND 
APPAREL INDUSTRIES 
AVERAGE ANNUAL EMPLOYMENT 
[In thousands} 


1961 1968 1969 


Textile industry 893.4 990.6 987.2 
Apparel industry 1,214.0 1,407.9 1,417.5 
2,107.4 2,398.5. 2,404.7 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


Textile industry 


4.2 
Apparel industry 5.9 


Note: No current study seems to be available to analyze the 
numerous factors affecting employment and unemployment in 
the textile and apparel industries But several factors enter into 
play: а) the slowdown of business activity since mid-1969; 
(2) a cutback in war-related orders in the last year; (3) a con- 
stantly increasing level of automation, resulting from a high 
level of investment in new plant and equipment; (4) import 
competition in some specific products, such as men's shirts. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics" 
“Employment and Earnings '* 


Relationship of textile imports to domestic 
consumption (1969) 
[Value in million pounds] 
Manmade fiber textiles and manufactures: 


Apparent consumption 


Imports as percent of Consumption: 5.5 
percent. 

Cotton textiles and manufactures: 
U.S. production (mill consumption) 
Plus imports. 


3, 926 


Apparent consumption 


Imports as percent of Consumption: 11.7 
percent. 

Wool textiles and manufactures: 
U.S. production (shipments) .. 
Plus imports 


315 
105 


420 


August 12, 1970 


Less U.S. exports 


Apparent consumption 


Imports as percent of Consumption: 25 
percent. 

Total cotton, Manmades, wool textiles and 
Manufactures: 
U.S. production 
Plus imports. 


Apparent consumption 


Imports as percent of Consumption: 8.5 
percent. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Office of Textiles 

Textile imports as a percentage of 
domestic consumption 
[Value in millions of dollars] 

Imports of consumer textile prod- 

ucts 
Imports of finished textile mate- 

rials (including $232,000,000 of 

jute, burlap and twine prod- 


1, 099.6 


U.S. textile industry sales 
U.S. apparel industry sales 


Total domestic sales 


U.S. textile exports 
U.S. apparel exports 


Total exports. 


Domestic textile and apparel sales... 
Plus total imports 


Imports as Percent of Domestic Consump- 
tion: 4.2 percent. 

Nore: If imports of such products as jute, 
burlap and twine are eliminated, the percent- 
age of imports is reduced to 3.8 percent of 
domestic consumption. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, FT 
990 FTC-SEC Study previously cited. 


SOURCES OF TEXTILE AND TEXTILE PRODUCTS IMPORTS, 1969 


[Figures in thousands of square yards] 


Cotton 


textiles Wool textiles 


Philippines... 
Singapore. . . 
Taiwan 


Cotton 
textiles 


Manmade 


textiles Wool textiles 


413,177 
111,516 


1 Note: The very large number of foreign countries which supply textiles to the United States of some countries shown here is small, textiles represent for them a significant part of their manu- 


gives considerable insight into the worldwide impact of proposed textile quotas; it also suggests. 
the tremendous administrative difficulty in applying such quotas. Though the volume of shipments 


factured exports (such as Costa Rica, Haiti, Singapore, Ireland). 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, TQ 2010, 2210, 2310. 
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IMPORTS OF CONSUMER TEXTILE PRODUCTS (EXCEPT RUGS) 
[Value in millions of dollars] 


Western i ing Western E | ing 
Europe Asia America countries Total Europe Japan Asia America countries 


502.4 26.4 503.7 IMPORTS OF FINISHED TEXTILE MATERIAL 
(45) 


716.4 208.3 217.3 
27) 28 
Cotton cloth 
Percent. _.. 
Wool cloth and 2 
Other apparel and house- Percent. . . 89) 
hold goods (mostly 
synthetic) 536. 82.5 $ 267. : k (maya dos S) 
rcent = E ( . 
Silk cloth and fabrics... ... . ` 11.3 
Burlaps, jute and twine 
manufacturers 
Total, consumer textile prod- 
ucts and finished textile 


CD 


1, 876.0 463.2 
(25) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, FT-990, December 1969. 
ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN ORIGIN OF TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Major suppliers! Substantial suppliers 2 Smaller suppliers Major suppliers! Substantial suppliers ? Smaller suppliers 


Western Hemisphere.. Mexico and Canada.... Brazil and Colombia... Barbados, Costa Rica, Near East Israel and Egypt 
Haiti, Jamaica, Far East India, Hong Kong, Singapore Australia and 
Trinidad, and Korea, Japan, Malaysia. 
У Uruguay. Pakistan, Philip- 
Europe Belgium, Italy, France, Netherlands, Austria, roland, pines, and Taiwan 
United Kingdom, Portugal, Spain, Rumania, an 
and West Germany Switzerland, , and Yugoslavia. 
relan 


1 Over 50,000,000 square yards yearly. Near East liers... 

2 Over 25, 000,000 square yards yearly. Far Past SUDANS. 

? Less than 25,000,000 square yards yearly. Suppliers from developed countries. 
Note: See table below: Suppliers from underdeveloped countries 


Mejor suppliers 13 There are numerous other countries which ship over 1,000,000 square yards of textiles annually 


Substantial suppliers... -- li to the United States, including: Tunisia, Hungary, Sweden, and Norway ‘‘Smaller suppliers’ 


li 
— Hemisphere suppliers. 16 listed above average 8, 000,000 to 10,000, 000 square yards annually. 


European suppliers 3 Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, TQ-2010, TQ-2210, TQ-2310. 
EXHIBIT C 
PACIFIC TEXTILE SUPPLIERS—VALUE AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 


1967 1968 1969 
Total Percent Total Percent Total Percent 
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MISCELLANEOUS TEXTILE SUPPLIERS—VALUE AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
[Dollar amounts in thousands] 


Percent Percent 


Italy 
United Kingdom... 
Ireland 
West Germany. 
Australia ! 
Man made: 
West Germany. 
Italy 


Italy 

United Kingd: 
Ireland... 
Australia 1... 


Man made: 
Germany 
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SQUARE YARDS (THOUSANDS) AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


81, 894 
58, 703 
152, 713 
10, 741 
516, 154 
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45, 074 
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WESTERN EUROPE TEXTILE SUPPLIERS—VALUE AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
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REPUBLIC OF CHINA TEXTILE ACTIVITIES 


1966 


Textile production as percent of СМР. . _ 
Tete exports as percent of total 


Balance of trade with United States 
(millions of U.S. dollars) 
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JAPAN TEXTILE ACTIVITIES 


1967 1968 1969 


8.83 8.64 9.75 


Textile production as percent of GNP. 


Textile exports as percent of total ex 


17.9 21.7 24.1 | Textile exports to 


exports to United Sta 
19.6 
—157.3 


25.9 
—258.8 


25.4 


—358.1 Textile export 


Southeast 
West Asia. 


Percent 
1.5 Western Europe 


ports. 
-— States as Percent of total 
Balance of trade Wi United States (millions of 
U.S. dollars) 


North А o" States, 22 percent)... 


Communist bloc. . 
Oth 


Textile production as percent of GNP. 

Textile exports to United States as percent of total 
export to United States. 

Balance of trade with United States (millions of 
U.S. dollars). 


Textile export by market area (1969): 
United States. . . 
United Kingdom. 
Other. . 


+166 4-190 


1967 


Textile production as percent of GNP... 
Textile exports as percent of total 


rts. 
Textile exports to United States as 
pue of total exports to United 


+293 


Southeast Asia... 


Note: West Germany is the "Een a gang ey! receives more than 5 percent of Hong 


Kong's textile exports, absorbing 15 percent of the total export. 


WAR IS AN UGLY THING, BUT NOT 
THE UGLIEST OF THINGS—CWO 
DENNIS JAMES BRAULT’S LAST 
REQUEST 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was given 
permission to extend hís remarks at this 
point іп the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more disheartening aspects of the 
war in Southeast Asia is that while giving 
exhaustive coverage to its critics the na- 
tional news media have given hardly any 
coverage to the real heroes of the con- 
flict. In doing so they have done a great 
disservice to the vast majority of our 
youth who haye answered our country's 
call and have served with distinction. 

An outstanding example of how fine 
most of our youth really are has recently 
come to my attention. In a brief letter to 
the editor of the Colebrook, N.H., News 
and Sentinel, Dr. Clement E. Brault of 
Colebrook paid an eloquent tribute to his 
son Dennis, who had been killed in com- 
bat in Cambodia, by reprinting a quote 
from John Stuart Mill whieh Dennis 
Brault had requested be inscribed on his 
casket should he be killed in service. 
These words express a feeling shared by 
most patriotic Americans, yet rarely are 
so eloquently expressed. 

To appreciate the meaning of these 
words, it is helpful to know something 
about CWO Dennis Brault. Before 
volunteering for helicopter pilot service 
with the Army in 1967, he attended Holy 
Cross College in Worcester, Mass. Dur- 
ing his first tour of duty, from June 
1968 until late 1969, Dennis Brault had 
received the Purple Heart for wounds re- 
ceived in action, the Air Medal for com- 
bat heroism, the Silver Star for gallantry 
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in action, and during his second tour, 
for which he volunteered after spending 
a leave at home in January, he had re- 
ceived the Army Commendation with 
“V” for valor. He had survived two pre- 
vious helicopter crashes before being 
killed in combat in Cambodia on June 26 
when his helicopter was hit by hostile 
fire and crashed. 

Dennis Brault’s record in service 
proves that he was a hero. His selection 
of the John Stuart Mill quote proves 
that he knew why he was in Southeast 
Asia and what he was fighting for. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clement E. Brault can 
be proud of having raised a good son. 
'They deserve our respect. 

The letter follows: 


A FATHER'S MESSAGE 


To Colebrook News & Sentinel: 

In memory of CWO Dennis James Brault. 
Helicopter Pilot, 1st Air Cavalry Division, 
Vietnam. Killed in Action, June 26, 1970. 

Yesterday I buried my son. He, in expecta- 
tion of his own death in action, had left in 
his personal effects but one request. This 
"was that a copy of the following words by 
John Stuart Mill be placed on his casket: 

“War is an ugly thing, but not the ugliest 
of things. The decayed and degraded state 
of moral and patriotic feeling which thinks 
nothing is worth & war is worse. 

A man who has nothing which he cares 
about more than his personal safety is a 
miserable creature and has no chance of 
being free, unless made and kept so by the 
exertions of better men than himself.” 

No words of mine or anyone else can add 
to the ultimate testimony of a flag draped 
coffin. His and the thousands and thousands 
of others that preceded him in our history 
surely must have found the core of what 
made the United States of America a great 
country. 

Dr. CLEMENT E. BRAULT. 

CoLzBROOK, N.H. 


5.6 
20.6 


28.3 


—157.3 —258.8 


PRESIDENT'S VETO STRIKES AT 
THE HEART OF THE FIGHT 
AGAINST POLLUTION IN EVERY 
STATE 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s veto of appropriations for Hous- 
ing and Urban Development activities is 
& clear rejection of the Nation's fight 
against pollution. 

One of the main items added to the 
President's request was additional fund- 
ing for badly needed water and sewer 
facilities. These funds were added in 
keeping with the President's own state- 
ments calling for urgent action on en- 
vironmental problems. 

Now the President vetoes a program 
which would prevent the dumping of 
raw sewage into the Nation's streams 
and which would provide local commu- 
nities with the means of constructing 
water treatment plants. 

On Monday, the President sent the 
Congress an urgent message on the en- 
vironment in which he said: 

Although recognition of the danger has 
come late, it has come forcefully . . . Much 
...has already been begun, and much more 
can be started quickly if we act now. 


The President's veto of Tuesday is & 
direct contradiction of his message on 
the environment delivered to the Con- 
gress Monday. The President's message 
Tuesday is an effective veto of his own 
words of Monday. 

In his message on the environment 
Monday, the President warned of com- 
placency and stated: 
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If the Government sits idly by these... 
ecological problems will become a permanent 
affliction. 


It is impossible to square Tuesday’s 
veto with the statements of Monday. 

The President, in vetoing the Housing 
and Urban Development Department ap- 
propriations failed to tell the American 
people the full truth about the crisis that 
local communities face in providing 
water and sewer facilities. 

The President is well aware that there 
is a backlog of applications by local com- 
munities aggregating more than $5 bil- 
lion. Yet, the President is willing to veto 
a $500 million appropriation which would 
just begin to touch the surface of this 
mounting problem. 

Surely the President’s advisers do not 
believe that it is proper to fight inflation 
by stopping the construction of water 
treatment plants. Mr. Nixon is playing 
politics with the health of the Nation. 

The Congress raised the funds for 
water and sewer grants from President 
Nixon’s budget proposals of $150 million 
to $500 million—an increase of $350 mil- 
lion. 

Testimony before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee indicates that 
there is a backlog of $2.5 billion in appli- 
cations by local communities seeking as- 
sistance in the construction of water and 
sewer facilities. Including the local con- 
tribution for these facilities, the backlog 
represents more than $5.5 billion of water 
and sewer plants. 

A State-by-State breakdown of the 
backlog: 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT GRANT APPLICATIONS FOR WATER 
AND SEWER ASSISTANCE NOT FUNDED BY DEPARTMENT 
OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Grant 
applica- 
tions 
amount 
(millions) 


Total 
project 


,,,,COSt 
(millions) 


Number 
of grant 
applica- 


State tions 


$15. 68 
7.27 


Colorado... =? 
Connecticut 


Maryland 
Massachusetts... 
Michigan... 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi... 
Missouri... 
Montana... 
Nebraska.. 
Nevada... . 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey. 

New Mexico... 
New York-.... 


Oregon... 
Pennsylvania . 
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Grant 
applica- 
tions 
amount 
(millions) 


Number 
of grant 
applica- 


State tions 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington. . 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming. 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands. 


National total. _ 4,308 2, 496.75 5, 538. 22 


PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSIONS—A 
WASTE OF MONEY AND A THREAT 
TO DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, if Presi- 
dent Nixon desires to hold down the Fed- 
eral budget, I have a suggestion for him— 
eliminate the nearly 1,600 advisory com- 
mittees and commissions proliferating 
the executive branch. 

As Comptroller General Elmer Staats 
has testified, no one really knows how 
many of these commissions—ranging 
from interagency committees to full- 
blown Presidential commissions—actu- 
ally exist in the catacombs of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Special Studies Subcommittee of 
the Government Operations Committee, 
headed by the Honorable JOHN 8. 
Mownacan, of Connecticut, has done an 
excellent job of ferretting out the facts 
on these commissions. Appearing be- 
fore this subcommittee earlier this year, 
officials of the General Accounting Of- 
fice identified almost 1,600 different ad- 
visory and interagency committees float- 
ing around the executive branch. The 
figures include nearly 200 Presidential 
commissions of various shapes and sizes, 

Mr. Speaker, I have every reason to 
feel that these figures are well on the 
conservative side. I suspect that there are 
several dozen more commissions buried 
deep in the recesses of the administra- 
tion. 

However, just taking those 1,600 com- 
mittees and commissions identified by 
the GAO, it appears that the Federal 
Treasury is being tapped for at least $100 
million annually just to keep these advi- 
sory groups afloat. In addition, there are 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of printing costs required to immortalize 
the findings of these commissions. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is safe to as- 
sume that President Nixon could save 
the Nation between $100 and $150 million 
annually if he would issue an Executive 
order today eliminating these unneces- 
sary commissions and advisory commit- 
tees. 

Some of the purely interagency com- 
mittees are needed to provide coordina- 
tion, but what I am talking about here 
today are the growing number of “out- 
side" advisory groups. And most of the 
abuse has been in the willy-nilly ap- 
pointment of Presidential commissions, 
advisory committees, and task forces. 

This would be a great savings but the 
benefits to the American people would 
far outstrip the monetary saving. The 
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elimination of this sad practice of ap- 
pointing a Presidential commission for 
every problem might also result in a bad- 
ly needed commodity—good Govern- 
ment. 

With rare exceptions, Presidential 
commissions are used to dodge the is- 
sues, to circumvent the democratic proc- 
esses of the Federal Government, and to 
elevate special interests to positions of 
power inside the structure of Govern- 
ment. Presidential commissions invari- 
ably are loaded with representatives of 
special interests who have created the 
problems the commission is appointed to 
study. 

At best, Presidential commissions are 
costly, time consuming, worthless bodies. 
At the worst, they are the promoters— 
the inside lobbyists—of special interests. 

A witness before a major Presidential 
commission recently stated: 

I must again in candor say to you members 
of this commission—it is a kind of Alice in 
Wonderland. It is the same moving picture 
reshown over and over again, the same analy- 
sis, the same recommendations, and the 
same inaction. 


That, Mr. Speaker, describes the work- 
ings of most of these commissions. But 
it does leave out the more sinister nature 
of many of these commissions which are 
appointed solely for the purpose of mov- 
ing the legislative and executive branch 
further away from the people and to get 
around the democratic processes of an 
open government. 

Often these Presidential commissions 
are set up as mixed bodies with a hand- 
ful of public officials—at times, Members 
of Congress—thrown in with a covey of 
representatives of the industry being 
studied. Usually these public officials are 
loaded down with their normal day-to- 
day duties and have little or no time to 
participate in the active work of the 
commission. But the special interest 
members—usually with millions of dol- 
lars at stake—are careful to attend each 
and every meeting and to participate 
fully in every aspect of the commission's 
activities. In the end, these outside mem- 
bers usually control the commission and 
its final product. 

Many of these "industry" representa- 
tives contend that they are named to the 
commissions as "private citizens." They 
claim to put their private businesses be- 
hind them and to operate as objective 
members of the commission, Frankly, I 
find this contention difficult to accept. 
These outside members usually draw 
full-time salaries from their business or- 
ganization and most of them have their 
entire lifetime career at stake. 

Even accepting these members’ claims 
of objectivity, the placing of special in- 
terest representatives on commissions to 
study their own problems is scarcely ben- 
eficial to anyone. What new ideas does a 
bank official bring to à commission ap- 
pointed to study the problems and short- 
comings of the banking industry? At 
best, this banker representative will come 
up with the same old tired ideas that 
helped create the very problems the 
commission was designed to study. 

When commissions are not loaded 
down with special interests, they become 
prestige plums to be passed out among 
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the President's political favorites. On 
June 21, 1970, the New York Times, in 
an article by Robert Semple, detailed 
President Nixon's use of the commis- 
sions as a device to reward political 
friends. I quote from Mr. Semple's 
article: 

Charles W. Colson, the President's liaison 
with specia] interest groups around the Capi- 
tal... he keeps a sharp eye on appoint- 
ments to Presidential Commissions to make 
certain that interest groups favorable to the 
Administration receive their share of prestig- 
ious appointments, 


President Nixon has created plenty of 
vacancies for his political pals. Haynes 
Johnson, writing in the Washington Post 
on June 28, estimated that President 
Nixon has named no less than 40 sepa- 
rate commissions in the first 18 months 
of his administration. 

Down in Texas there used to be a rich 
little town filled with millionaires. They 
used to say the town was so affluent that 
every flea had its own dog. Here in the 
Nixon administration it is obvious that 
every problem is going to have its own 
Presidential commission. 

Earlier this year, we had an example 
of the Nixon concept of Presidential 
commissions. After many months of de- 
lay, the President named, on June 16, 
& Commission on Financial Structure 
and Regulation with the high-sounding 
purpose of recommending proposals 
"which will advance our basic goal of 
shaping the financial system so as to 
meet the credit needs of the U.S. econ- 
omy and its people in the decades ahead." 

To carry out this high-sounding 
phraseology, the President named 15 
members to the Commission, 11 of whom 
had close ties to banking and other fi- 
nancial interests. 

One of the people named to the Com- 
mission is Alan Greenspan, who was a 
Nixon adviser in the 1968 presidential 
campaign. Mr. Greenspan was involved 
in the now-famous Nixon letter which 
was secretly passed to the securities in- 
dustry in the fall of 1968. 'The letter was 
intended to reassure the securities in- 
dustry that they would face easier regu- 
lation if Nixon were elected President. 

Mr. Greenspan's views are well known 
and I suspect that they will be a domi- 
nant force within the Commission. He 
is President Nixon's man on the Com- 
mission. In 1968, Mr. Greenspan wrote 
an article entitled “The Assault on In- 
tegrity," in which he blasted the concept 
of regulation and claimed that con- 
sumers are better protected without Fed- 
eral regulation. 

In outlining his views on regulation, 
Mr. Greenspan wrote: 

A fly-by-night securities operator can 
quickly meet all the S.E.C. requirements, 
gain the inference of respectability, and pro- 
ceed to fleece the public. 

In an unregulated economy, the operator 
would have had to spend a number of years 
in reputable dealings before he could earn 
& position of trust sufficient to induce a 
number of investors to place funds with 
him. 

Protection of the consumer by regulation 
is thus illusory. . . . 


These remarks should be a firm indi- 
cation of the direction that President 
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Nixon plans to push his new Commission 
on Financial Structure and Regulation. 

Amidst the many bankers on the Com- 
mission is one K. A. Randall, who is listed 
on the White House press release as vice 
chairman, United Virginia BankShares, 
Inc, Richmond, Va. This is the same 
К. A. Randall who served as Chairman 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration until March of this year. Mr. Ran- 
dall's Government career was marked by 
weak regulation, poor administration, 
and an outlandish probank attitude. Mr. 
Randall constantly flew around the Na- 
tion, acting not so much as a Federal 
regulator as a lobbyist for the banks. He 
reserved some of his most bitter com- 
ments to denounce efforts to bring one- 
bank holding companies under regula- 
tion. 

At one time, his opposition became so 
frenzied that he announced that he 
would personally go to the White House 
and ask President Nixon to veto the one- 
bank holding company bill. 

Like Mr. Greenspan, Mr. Randall 
seems to prefer no regulation. 

Mr. Nixon has probably done the Na- 
tion a favor by loading up this Commis- 
sion with people from the financial com- 
munity.It makes the bias of the Commis- 
sion very easy to spot and I do not think 
that the press, the public, or the Congress 
will be fooled by any of the recommenda- 
tions from this Commission. Mr. Nixon 
was not subtle in the appointments to the 
Commission. 

Later, to correct the obvious overbal- 
ance of the Commission, President Nixon 
rushed forward five new names expand- 
ing the Commission to 20. But the intent 
of Mr. Nixon's Commission on Financial 
Structure and Regulation is patently 
obvious. 

To further emphasize the banker bias 
of the Commission, the American Bank- 
ers Association announced Monday that 
it had appointed a special seven-member 
committee to furnish information and 
advice to the Presidential Commission on 
Financial Structure and Regulation. 

In announcing the Committee, the 
ABA stated: 

We hope creation of this special bankers' 
committee may help facilitate the Presiden- 
tial Commission's work by making available 
an avenue for tapping the resources of the 
ABA and through it, the commercial banking 
industry. 


The Financial Commission follows the 
same tired pattern which was recently 
described in the Washington Post as 
“sending goats to guard the cabbage.” 

In that article, which appeared in the 
Washington Post of April 27, 1970, Col- 
man McCarthy wrote: 

Earlier this month, President Nixon ap- 
pointed 55 industrialists to what is called the 
New National Industrial Pollution Control 
Council. The President said the group, un- 
salaried, would advise the government "on 
programs of industry relating to the quality 
of the environment.” In particular, it would 
survey and evaluate the plans and actions of 
industry in the field of pollution control, 
as well as “encourage” the business commu- 
nity to improve the quality of the environ- 
ment. 

On the council are the board chairman or 
presidents of major oil, automobile, coal, tim- 
ber, electric and power, airline and manufac- 
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turing companies In short, Mr. Nixon 
has searched among some of the nation’s 
leading polluters to find men to keep an eye 
on the pollution problem. 


Mr. McCarthy also included the fol- 
lowing paragraph which could be applied 
to any commission concerning any prob- 
lem: 

The importance of advisory councils de- 
pends on the subject about which they offer 
advice. In this case, American industry has 
billions of dollars at stake in how strongly 
or weakly the government enforces the count- 
less anti-pollution laws. Who is to judge 
whether this advice is sound or partial, since 
no conservationists or consumers are repre- 
sented? Who is to challenge the industrial- 
ists, whose natural concerns are production 
and profits, not ecology? Who is to know what 
zealous government officials are put under 
pressure and kept in place when they take 
a little too seriously their enforcement role? 


When these commissions are so loaded 
with “industry” representatives, the best 
the public can hope for is that their re- 
ports will be quickly forgotten, gathering 
dust in the Archives. But the public in- 
terest is seriously endangered when these 
reports become a springboard for lobby- 
ing activity. 

Many times, the finished report is de- 
signed to place a “respectable” veneer on 
proposals which might have difficulty 
being accepted in an open forum of full 
congressional hearings. In these cases, 
the commission reports become a weapon 
used to rush bad legislation—special in- 
terest legislation—through congressional 
committees without full hearings. In 
other cases, the report becomes an ex- 
cuse for administrative and regulatory 
agencies to issue edicts which carry the 
force of law. 

These administrative decisions, backed 
by the learned phrases of a Presidential 
commission report, can often change the 
basic course of an entire sector of the 
economy. When the administration offi- 
cials are questioned about these rulings, 
they are able to fall back on the findings 
of the Presidential Commission. Thus, 
they are protected even though the orig- 
inal recommendations stemmed from a 
commission loaded with special interest 
advocates. 

All of this points up the fact that 
Presidential commissions do not follow 
set procedures in carrying out their work. 
Invariably, the work of Presidential com- 
missions is carried on behind closed 
doors. There is no requirement that the 
commission hear from opposing parties 
or that they hear any witnesses at all. 
In the end, the publie has only the 
vaguest notion of where the commissions 
have gathered their facts on which they 
base conclusions. 

In most cases, the Washington press 
corps is never informed of the meeting 
dates or even the site of the commission 
meetings. Only a handful of commis- 
sions—and I commend these in the high- 
est terms—have conducted full-scale 
hearings open to the press and the pub- 
lic. Most of these commissions ignore 
every precept of the democratic proc- 
esses. 

I served on the Commission on Mort- 
gage Interest Rates which issued its re- 
port last year. Along with my colleague, 
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the gentlewoman from Missouri (Mrs. 
SULLIVAN), I was forced to dissent from 
the findings of this Commission because 
of its emphasis on higher interest rates 
as a solution to our homebuilding prob- 
lems. While I do not want to attack any 
of the individual members of this com- 
mission, it is a fact that the lending in- 
dustry was very heavily represented on 
this body. It was impossible for the mort- 
gage bankers and others from the finance 
industry to view the question of mort- 
gage interest rates with objectivity. 

Likewise, today, I serve on the Na- 
tional Commission on Consumer Finance, 
and here again, Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has loaded this Commission with a 
number of people who have had close 
contacts with finance and related in- 
dustries. At my request, these gentlemen 
have made their employment background 
available to the other Commission mem- 
bers, but I am still concerned that the 
final recommendations of this group will 
be tainted in the public’s mind by their 
past and present associations with the 
finance industry. 

In my opinion, these two Commis- 
sions—which were given the responsi- 
bility of dealing with very important 
subjects—were essentially rendered in- 
effective by the President’s decision to 
name people with obvious conflicts of 
interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize my remarks are 
highly negative on the role of Presiden- 
tial commissions and I want to empha- 
size that there have been some good 
commissions that met the public inter- 
est test. But these have been too rare and 
in too many cases, the good commissions 
have been rendered ineffective when 
their opinions were contrary to the 
position of the President. 

Even recognizing the good commis- 
Sions that have existed, it is obvious that 
the role of these bodies could be carried 
out equally well by existing branches of 
the Federal Government. The huge bu- 
reaucracy of the executive branch is 
quite capable of sending forward its rec- 
ommendations to the Congress without 
the intervention of unelected Presiden- 
tial commissions. Likewise, the elected 
representatives in the Congress are quite 
capable of carrying out studies, investi- 
gations, and hearings on these issues. 

It is far superior to consider these 
issues in open hearings in the commit- 
tees of Congress with all parties given an 
opportunity to appear and make their 
case. In all candor, it must be conceded 
that many of these Presidential commis- 
sions have come into being simply as an 
end-run around Congress. Often Presi- 
dential commissions are blatant at- 
tempts to wipe out the basic role of 
congressional committees and to impose 
the will of the executive branch on Con- 
gress. 

In carrying out these functions, it is 
always possible for the committees and 
the entire Congress to make mistakes 
just as it is possible for the Presidential 
commissions to make mistakes. But 
when a Member of Congress makes a 
mistake, the people have a chance to 
remedy the situation. When a Member of 
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Congress improperly deals with one of 
these subjects, the people have a remedy 
at the next election. 

But this is not the case with the ap- 
pointed Presidential commissions. The 
members of these commissions are not 
accountable to anyone but the industry 
from which they come. The American 
people have no recourse against the 
whims or the improper conduct of mem- 
bers of Presidential commissions. 

In addition, the Presidential commis- 
sions are an easy out for public officials 
both in the legislative and executive 
branches. They are a convenient means 
for a President to avoid responsibility, 
to pass the buck, and dodge the key is- 
sues of the day. Congress, likewise, can 
be guilty of relying on a commission 
rather than facing the tough issues. 

William D. Carey, senior consultant 
for Arthur D. Little, Inc., and a former 
official in the Bureau of the Budget, de- 
scribes the problem in this manner: 

In my experience, nothing was simpler 
than to set up an advisory group. It started 
wheels turning, it bought time, it was a sur- 
rogate for action, and it produced a kind of 
structural grandeur, It implied that some- 
body was taking charge of a problem, and 
perhaps things would work out. This is the 
way of governments. I would point out, how- 
ever, that the advisory committee system 
has its own laws of inertia and there exists 
no satisfactory mechanism of insuring its 
productivity or its accountability. 


As I stated earlier, the very best thing 
that could happen would be an elimina- 
tion of these commissions and advisory 
committees. However, I am realistic 
enough to realize that this isn't about to 
happen; the idea is too deeply ingrained 
in the governmental structure. 

Nonetheless, I think that basic reform 
can be enacted which would make these 
commissions much more relevant and 
much more useful, perhaps justifying 
some of the expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend that steps 
be taken to require the following: 

First. That no Presidential commission 
be appointed to make recommendations 
on issues which the Congress has under 
active consideration at that moment. 

Second, That no Presidential commis- 
sion shall become effective until ap- 
proved by concurrent resolution of the 
Congress. 

Third. That no member of a commis- 
sion be appointed from a trade associa- 
tion, industry, or business which might 
fall under the jurisdiction of the stu- 
dies to be carried out by the commission. 

Fourth. That any member appointed to 
a commission agree not to become an ac- 
tive lobbyist for a period of 2 years on 
any legislation touching on the subject 
matter of the Commission’s studies and 
recommendations. 

Fifth. That all Presidential commis- 
sions shall be required publicly to an- 
nounce the time and place of all meetings 
and that all such meetings shall be open 
to the press. 

Sixth. That all Presidential commis- 
sions shall conduct public hearings with 
sufficient notice for all interested parties 
to appear. That all such commissions 
shall be prohibited from. interviewing 
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witnesses in closed sessions with the ex- 
ception of issues involving the national 
security. 

Seventh. That all Presidential commis- 
sions shall submit studies and recom- 
mendations no later than 12 months 
after their appointment. 

Eighth. That no Presidential commis- 
sion shall remain in effect for longer than 
12 calendar months. 


HEARINGS ON SAFE BANKING ACT 
IN 92D CONGRESS 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Banking and Currency Committee will 
hold hearings early in the 92d Congress 
on the Safe Banking Act—H.R. 18676— 
a bill to outlaw a series of questionable 
and unsound banking practices. 

The legislation would: First, prohibit 
brokered deposits; second, prohibit give- 
aways to attract deposits; third, prohibit 
lenders from acquiring equity participa- 
tions. 

The legislation is being put over until 
the next Congress to allow for the full 
hearings necessary for this type of 
measure. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY NO. 7— 
CANADA’S EXAMPLE 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the consequences of the public apathy 
toward the problem of highway safety 
is that the various agencies involved in 
fighting this problem often do not hear 
about what is being done elsewhere. This 
is true from State to State and from 
community to community. Sometimes it 
is true from agency to agency within a 
State or community. But above all there 
is very little communication between 
agencies in this country and those 
abroad. It often seems that we ignore 
what other countries are doing, in spite 
of the fact that many of them could give 
us valuable assistance. 

The perfect example of this situation 
is to be found in Canada. As I know all 
too well from my experience with my own 
district, which borders on Canada, there 
is very little coordination with Canadian 
programs and officials. We seem to oper- 
ate in a vacuum, as if our problems are 
unique to the United States, or as if we 
have all of the answers. Yet the fact is 
that in programs to handle the drunk 
driver, Canada has a generally far- 
sighted approach which is better than 
most in our country. 

As well detailed in the latest Christian 
Science. Monitor article on highway 
safety, Canada has combined tough laws 
toughly enforced with alcoholic rehabili- 
tation programs. The programs are rela- 
tively new, but already have shown that 
the number of deaths caused by drunk 
drivers can be cut. In Ontario during the 
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first 5 months of the year, the death 
toll fell from 566 to 519. How many of 
our States can claim that their rate is 
faling? I know that my own State can- 
not. Since the program is just getting 
underway and is not yet fully imple- 
mented, this is especially dramatic. As 
drunk drivers are further identified and 
isolated the death toll can be expected to 
fall even further. 

Canada is not alone in being able to 
show us how to deal with this problem. 
The Scandinavian countries have some 
of the toughest laws in the world. For 
example, Norway has a presumptive level 
of 0.05 percent as the test of intoxication. 
Canada has a level of 0.08 percent. But 
most States in our country have the very 
loose 0.15 percent level. Some of our 
States even have no presumptive level. 
As would be expected, the death and in- 
jury toll correlates with the relative 
strictness of laws and enforcement. In 
fact, in Scandinavia the common situa- 
tion is for a person not to drive after 
drinking even limited amounts because 
of the knowledge that the penalties are 
very severe. 

There is no question that the United 
States has a problem. An estimated 
28,000 people a year are being killed by 
drunk drivers. One out of every 5U cars 
on the highway is being driven by a 
drunk driver. And the problem is getting 
worse, not better. We should learn from 
countries who are dealing successfully 
with the problem including our neighbor 
Canada. 

This constructive article follows: 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
6, 1970] 

How To Stop THE DRUNK DRIVER—IN CANADA 
(By Guy Halverson) 

Toronto.—The Ontario Provincial patrol- 
man suddenly spins his white and black 
patrol car out onto the nearly empty high- 
way. Ahead, an older model automobile trav- 
els slowly, almost hesistantly, along the dark 
roadway. 

Racing abreast of the slow-moving vehicle, 
the patrolman edges the car, driven by a 
middle-aged businessman, to the side of the 
road, After inspecting his driver's license and 
talking with him for several minutes, the of- 
ficer requests the motorist to accompany him 
to a station house for a police breathalyzer 
test. 

The driver’s zealous overcautiousness had 
given him away: as the breath test indicated, 
he was drunk. 

This incident along the MacDonald-Cartier 
Highway between Detroit and Toronto could, 
in fact, be duplicated almost any night along 
Canada’s rapidly expanding roadway system. 

Like the United States, Canada is waging 
a desperate, grim, yet little-publicized war 
against the drunk driver. Thousands of 
Canadians, many of them in key governmen- 
tal posts at both the national and provincial 
levels, are involved. 

DOUBLE PUNCH PROVIDED 

Under way only the past year or so, the 
campaign carries a stiff one-two punch: ef- 
fective legislation and alcohol rehabilitation. 

Many U.S. specialists already believe that 
the program, which varies considerably from 
province to province, is far out in front of the 
U.S. in the area of legislation. 

Late last year the Canadian criminal code 
was amended so that: 

An officer who has reason to believe a driver 
is drunk can ask him to take a station-house 
breathalyzer test. 
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An .08 percent blood-alcohol level defines 
drunkenness. 

Punishment applies for a refusal to take 
the test as well as for failing the test. 

Either of the above means loss of driving 
privileges in Canada for up to three years. 

Fines range from between $50 and $1,000 
and up to six months in jail—or both. 

The  strict—but realistic—.08 percent 
blood-alcohol level provision in the national 
law is the steel frame upon which the ex- 
cellent Ontario program is built. This pro- 
vincial program could well be a model for the 
U.S. federal government or state govern- 
ments, 

The provincial program includes: 

Stiff enforcement 

Speedy identification of problem drinkers 

A government educational campaign 
against drinking while driving 

A well-enforced point system to record 
driving errors 

Computerization of license and driver 
records (with vehicle records expected to 
be computerized within the next few years) 

Stiff licensing reexamination for problem 
drivers 

A well-funded rehabilitation program 

Ontario provincial safety officials are ad- 
mittedly delighted with the new national 
legislation. Prior to the law the province had 
no statutory definition of intoxication, al- 
though many jurists informally had settled 
on .10 percent blood-alcohol level as the cut- 
off point for defining drunkenness. 


U.S. AVERAGE LOOSER 


About half of the American states are at 
the loose .15 percent level. Only one, Utah, 
has adopted the realistic .08 level. 

The Ontario government, however, is 
known to be impressed with the new alco- 
hol countermeasures program of the U.S. 
Department of Transportation. 

Fatalities from auto accidents throughout 
Ontario for the first five months of this year 
dropped sharply to 519 from 566 in the same 
period in 1969. Injuries dropped from 27,065 
to 25,885. “Though we have had no definitive 
studies on the results of the .08 legislation, 
I'm personally convinced that the statute 
has gone far toward reducing our accident 
rate,” says Walter B. G. Reynolds, Commis- 
sioner for Highway Safety for the province. 

Mr. Reynolds, who personally would wel- 
come even a stiffer level, such as the Nor- 
wegian .05 level, believes that there is still 
& tremendous public apathy toward the drunk 
driver in Ontario. The new legislation is as 
much an educational tool to alert the public, 
he feels, as it is a control measure itself. 

WELCOMED BY POLICE 

Most police agree. Inspector T. H. Craig of 
the traffic safety division of the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police (OPP) is also delighted with 
the new .08 cutoff for defining impaired driv- 
ing. Any higher level, he feels, would be 
dangerous for safe driving. 

During one classroom experiment, he re- 
lated, he drank moderate amounts of liq- 
uor. He tested out a breathalyzer at .10 
percent. Many ofücers and others who en- 
tered the classroom after he drank the liq- 
uor, however, had no idea that he was at 
a level considered unsafe for driving. “The 
liquor just wasn't observable," he says, “and 
yet, at that level my reflexes would have 
been greatly inhibited." 


ACCIDENT PREDICTIONS BARRED 


The Canadían Government and most pro- 
vincial governments have mounted broad 
publicity campaigns to acquaint motorists 
with the new legislation. The Center for 
Forensic Sciences at the Ontario Department 
of Justice has also cooperated with several 
private agencies in producing a film called— 
appropriately enough—‘.08.” 

It shows what happens to professional rac- 
ing drivers after a few drinks. “We were 
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quite shocked at the change in attitudes of 
these drivers after reaching the .08 level,” 
says David Hall of the Foresic Sciences staff. 
“We had assumed that being professionals, 
their impairment would be quite slight. It 
turned out to be substantial.” 

The film has been shown over a number 
of Canadian television stations. 

Despite the publicity campaigns and other 
information programs, the province—unlike 
many American states and the National 
Safety Council in the U.S.—"flatly refuses 
to make accident toll predictions," says 
Highway Safety Commissioner Reynolds. 

There is no prearrest breath testing in 
Ontario along the lines of the British pro- 
gram or the Baton Rouge, La., experiment. 
But many police officials with whom I talked 
expected such testing to eventually be legal- 
ized, despite strong constitutional doubts of 
some. Most departments, as is true south of 
the border, use intensive patrolling in their 
war against drinking drivers. Thus, the 3,800- 
man OPP heavily patrols the MacDonald- 
Cartier Highway in the Greater Toronto 
area, a high-density, high-mishap area. The 
Toronto police also use intensive patrols on 
key roadways. 

The Ontario Provincial Government is one 
of the few jurisdictions in North America to 
require that medical practitioners and op- 
tometrists report to the Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles any patient who may be medically 
unfit to drive. Some safety experts believe 
the provincial laws have gone far toward 
pinpointing problem drinkers, who consti- 
tute a large percentage of liquor-related ac- 
cidents. 

Under medical laws, a nongovernmental 
advisory committee evaluates case findings 
on individuals believed unfit to drive. Rea- 
sons include alcoholism. The committee rec- 
ommends appropriate licensing action, but 
the final decision, of course, is left to the 
registrar. The driver has the right to a hear- 
ing as well as examination by an outside 
physician. 

POINT SYSTEM HELPS 

The provincial government's point system 
(based on driving errors) is also quite ef- 
fective in identifying the problem drinking 
driver. He tends to score points more regu- 
larly than most nondrinking drivers. The 
State of Michigan has a similar program. 

In Ontario, if an individual accumulates 
6 points for driving errors, he receives a 
warning letter from the government. At 9 
points he is brought in for an interview. At 
15 points he loses his license for a month. 

Reduction of alcohol-related fatalities in 
Ontario, however, is widely attributed to a 
highly professional rehabilitation program. 
“The criminal justice system just isn’t de- 
signed to handle the alcoholic, whether he 
be arrested for public drunkenness or driv- 
ing while impaired,” says one top Toronto 
police official. 

“Fine him or jail him and he'll still be 
back impaired in another week.” 

Some 10 million Canadians are believed 
to drink, of which about 275,000 are classi- 
fied as alcoholics. Here in Ontario, there are 
at least 125,000 alcoholics and another 125,- 
000 people who are considered problem 
drinkers. 

While social and occasional drinkers con- 
tribute a significant percentage of all liquor- 
related highway accidents, alcoholics and 
chronic drinkers with excessively high blood- 
alcohol levels contribute perhaps the most 
important share. 

REHABILITATION WELL FUNDED 

The main channel for alcoholism rehabili- 
tation in the province is the Alcoholism and 
Drug Addiction Research -Foundation 
(ADARF), an autonomous agency of the 
provincial government. Budgeted at around 
$9.5 million annualiy, the foundation under- 
takes. clinical research and education pro- 
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grams and seeks to develop model pilot treat- 
ment programs that can be adopted by other 
nongovernmental agencies. 

United States safety experts delight in 
comparing the foundation's $9.5 million 
budget to the $4 million budget of the main 
alcoholism program in the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for the entire United States. 

ADARF maintains some 26 centers through- 
out the province that provide counseling and 
clinical support ranging from detoxification 
to long-term treatment programs. 

ADARF is now planning a new 100-bed 
hospital for alcoholics and drug users in 
the Toronto area that is expected to be 
completed sometime next year. At present 
the foundation operates a temporary 22- 
bed detoxification clinic, a rehabilitation 
farm for more intensive care, and an imag- 
inative now industrial program at a multi- 
story structure in one of the city’s resi- 
dential areas. 

The latter program—dubbed the May 
Street program after the address of the 
building—has drawn special attention from 
many treatment experts, who believe that it 
clearly proves that recovery rates from alco- 
holism are higher when industry, labor, and 
other employment agencies quickly inter- 
vene in an employee's drinking patterns at 
an early stage. 


MAY STREET CENTER VISITED 


I drove out to May Street in the spring of 
this year. At first glance the building re- 
minds one of the gracious decor of the type 
of Ivy-covered residence occupied by a dip- 
lomatic staff or a college dean. The patients 
represent a cross section of industry. Dressed 
in suits or robes, some were seated in pri- 
vate rooms or conference rooms reading or 
watching television. A special conference 
room—empty on my visit—utilizing a closed 
circuit television hook-up can be used in 
group therapy. As I walked through the 
building I didn't get the closed or confined 
feeling of a clinical or hospital atmosphere 
so common in most North American detoxi- 
fication or treatment centers. The mood was 
low-keyed and nonthreatening. 

H. David Archibald, executive director of 
the foundation, believes that the detoxifica- 
tion halfway house approach to treating al- 
coholism will prove to be merely a '"tempo- 
rary solution" and that the alcoholic must 
eventually be integrated into a total, com- 
prehensive therapeutic and clinical pro- 
gram, such as the foundation's program. 

Most jurists in Toronto and other com- 
munities throughout Ontario still have only 
& limited number of facilitles for rehabili- 
tation of the drunk driver. Few drinking 
drivers, in actual numbers, are believed to 
be channeled into rehabilitation programs 
in lieu of fines or more traditional punish- 
ments at this time, except for the most 
obvious cases of chronic alcoholism. 

But the significant factor is that a dual 
approach—stiff laws and rehabilitation—is 
gradually being hammered into shape here. 

Realists admit that it will take years to 
stitch together the two programs. But the 
final results may be among the most promis- 
ing governmental-citizen experiments on the 
North American continent. 


DR. FISHER’S LETTER TO PRESI- 
DENT NIXON 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the letter 
to President Nixon, which will follow my 
remarks, was written by Dr. John J. 
Fisher, a Jacksonville, Fla., physician. 
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Dr. Fisher’s comments are particularly 
pertinent because he is able to draw on 
his pubiic experience in the Florida State 
Senate as well as his private practice. 

I have learned as chairman of the 
Select Committee on Crime that “law 
and order" depends as much on public 
confidence and cooperation as it does on 
police power. It is for this reason that I 
find Dr. Fisher’s commentary so germane. 

I would hope that the specific incident 
to which Dr. Fisher refers will be fully 
investigated by the executive branch. 
More important for us and for the peo- 
ple we represent is the lesson to which 
Dr. Fisher alludes: namely, to put into 
real practice the tolerance in which our 
Nation has always believed. 


[From the Miami Herald, Aug. 3, 1970] 
Dr, FisHER'S LETTER TO NIXON 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am forty-seven years 
of age and, although a practicing physician, 
have twice been elected to the Florida Sen- 
ate as a member of the Republican Party. 

This summer I rented a large camper and 
my wife and I took off with seven of our chil- 
dren for a month’s tour of this nation. We 
believed that such a trip would provide an 
excellent opportunity for all to see our great 
land from coast to coast, and would allow us 
to discuss together, against such a back- 
ground, some of the problems which seem to 
be besetting it today. We hoped also to de- 
velop a better understanding between our 
generation and theirs ... with many of our 
campfire and after dinner discussions con- 
cerning the state of law and order in our 
country. 

Time and again we older two tried to ex- 
plain to our children that laws are to be 
upheld until, if they are unfair, they are 
repealed. We pointed out that there are 
acceptable means embodied within our Con- 
Stitution too effect the correction of any 
wrong within our system. We argued that 
law enforcement officers exist for their pro- 
tection and benefit, and that the alternative 
to law and order is lawlessness and anarchy. 
Truly, Mr. President, the relation of the po- 
lice to our younger generation is, to use one 
of their own expressions, one of their biggest 
“hangups.” 

We stopped to spend a week at Yosemite 
National Park. .. . Since it happened to be 
the week preceding the Fourth of July week- 
end, the choice of camping sites was limited. 
I admit I was dismayed to find ourselves as- 
signed to one in which we were surrounded 
by those youth whom we have, in our Amer- 
ican way, labelled “hippies.” 

Such apprehension was soon dispelled, 
however, as we found these long-haired, 
oddly-dressed children to be more polite 
than most of my youngsters’ college friends 
who visit our home. The campground was 
neat and orderly, and altogether one of the 
most friendly and pleasant that we visited. 
Curfew was observed, and we were very im- 
pressed indeed by the spirit of brotherhood 
that abounded. ... 

We were at the extreme end, bordering a 
large meadow that stretched beyond. The 
grassy clearing was surrounded on all sides 
in the near distance by Yosemite’s granite 
mountains and provided à beautiful natural 
gathering place for the youngsters, whose 
transportation and entertainment resources 
are necessarily limited. In the evenings be- 
fore supper I would take my two-year-old 
son over to the meadow and we would watch 
them throw Frisbees, run foot races, and sing 
songs. 

One afternoon two of my sons, aged six- 
teen and thirteen, and I took a playball to 
kick around, and subsequently found our- 
selves engaged in a pick-up soccer game with 
some of the oddest looking players on any 
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athletic field. I have never seen the game 
played more cleanly or in à more friendly 
spirit, however, and was indeed sorry to see 
it end. 

On Friday, July 3 I heard that the meadow 
was to be closed at 7 p.m., two hours before 
darkness comes at Yosemite, and three be- 
fore park curfew. No reason for such action 
was given, but there were rumors that the 
concessioneers at the Park, such as the Curry 
Company, were fearful of the young people 
congregating. This held some ring of plausi- 
bility to me since I had observed that the 
stores employ uniformed guards to keep 
barefoot children out of their establish- 
ments. 

At 7 p.m. I was taking a predinner stroll 
with my twenty-one-year old married daugh- 
ter, who had joined us in San Francisco, 
when it happened. First came the trucks 
from one side, with bullhorns ordering all 
off the meadow and back to their campsites. 
Before one could comply with this order, 
mounted troops wearing helmets and 
brandishing clubs, some twelve to fifteen 
in number, rode in from the other direc- 
tion. 

Before my very eyes we watched these 
children stampeded, several being clubbed, 
and two thrown to the ground, handcuffed, 
and led off to jail. Their crime I could not 
see, except that one, a David Vassar who was 
at Yosemite making a documentary, had a 
camera. This was knocked from his grasp as 
he was beaten. 

Can this be America, I thought, the Amer- 
ica we were telling our children still existed? 
Where have I been? What must my teen- 
agers think? 

My daughter, who had become separated 
from me in the attack was led up to me 
roughly held by a ranger who said, “This girl 
has no identification on her but claims she’s 
your daughter.” If I hadn’t been there, it 
would have been off to the enclosure with 
INED hs 

The children were driven to the edge of 
the campground by the rangers, who stood 
menacingly on their mounts, flanked by the 
ground troops. The harsh expletives that 
resulted from the charge soon turned to song 
as surprisingly cooler heads among them 
began to prevail. 


"Come along people now, 
Smile on your brother 
Everybody get together, 
Try to love one another, 
Right now!" 


I asked a nearby ranger how I might con- 
tact the superintendent of the park, since 
I felt a riot threatened, one which could 
be averted by action on his part: either a 
satisfactory explanation to all of us for the 
early curfew on the meadow, or a rescinding 
of his order for such. I was told that he was 
unavailable until Monday morning at 8:30 
a.m., almost three days later. 

I finally met the assistant superintendent, 
a Mr. Russ Olsen, as he arrived on the scene. 
When I asked him the reason for the police 
action I had witnessed, he said the hippies 
were littering the meadow. When I volun- 
teered that I had been at Yosemite five days 
and never even seen a candy wrapper in the 
field, he replied that the hippies disturbed 
the peace. When I answered that I had 
camped next to this area for five days and 
heard no disturbance until the rangers came, 
and that I had elicited similar opinions from 
other older ones in the campground, he said 
it was bad for the hippies to congregate, 
Would he limit the size of our church edi- 
fices, Mr. President, on such reasoning? 

Despite the urging, subconscious or not on 
their part, of the rangers for the youth to 
riot by such announcements over their loud- 
speakers as “You are a disorderly mob,” the 
youngsters slowly returned to their camp- 
sites, the more radical ones being quieted by 
their friends. 
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The next day many of the long-haired 
jean-clad cult quietly departed. ... 

When we returned to our campsite late 
that afternoon from our daily hike, the usual 
meadow games were in progress, but with a 
few changes. There seemed to more con- 
cern with the hour as seven approached, and 
& national television crew was on hand. A 
small new sign stating the new curfew hour 
for the meadow had been placed by the 
rangers, and a curious crowd was already 
lining the highway that bordered the 
meadow. 

Promptly at seven the public address warn- 
ing sounded, Helmeted rangers grouped at 
one side, clubs and Mace at the ready. A 
string of armed horsemen filed in from a new 
direction, into the area between the meadow 
and the campground. ... They took a posi- 
tion where they were relatively screened from 
view by those standing at the edge of the 
field. The young people in the meadow did 
not see them. Moreover, they had decided 
that their intentions would appear more 
peaceful if they sat, and had formed a huge 
circle of several hundred on the grass. 

Even the veteran news crew was unpre- 
pared for what happened next. Without any 
warning, the horsemen suddenly burst forth 
in & pack, riding their iron-shod steeds di- 
rectly into the midst of the seated assembly, 
at full gallop, scattering those who were for- 
tunate enough not to be run over... . The 
foot troops then moved in with their clubs, 
while the horsemen circled about and re- 
turned swinging lariats and belts. In one 
moment the peaceful meadow had been 
changed into a sickening spectacle by these 
“peace” officers. 

I wonder, Mr. President, if you have ever 
been charged by & horseman? I can tel] you 
now by experience that it makes you want 
to pick up anything you can, stick or stone, 
to ward off his charge. I threw my cigar, the 
only thing I had at hand, at the one that 
came directly at me, his horse already out 
of control. Through no effort on his part, 
he narrowly brushed me and went riding 
down into the campsites before he was able 
to rein in. If my infant son had been playing 
outside the camper, he might have been 
trampled to death. 

Their escape route purposely cut off, the 
young people did the only thing they could, 
they fought back. I found myself cheering 
as with their bare hands and the few missiles 
they were able to find in the field, they drove 
the rangers from the meadow. One girl 
planted a hastily lettered sign “People’s 
Park” in the place of the one announcing 
the new curfew, and they rushed to the in- 
tersection and put up a road block at that 
point from which reinforcements might be 
expected. The park service and its rangers 
had the riot they wanted at last. 

Even so, the large and noisy crowd re- 
frained from taking the large store that stood 
unprotected nearby, The only violence I wit- 
nessed at the intersection was when a sheriff 
attempted to drive his car into the crowd 
and almost ran down a middle-aged woman 
on her bicycle as she tried to get out of his 
way. Fireworks were set off and a celebration 
party ensued. We noted no rangers in the 
campgrounds that evening as we sat eating 
supper, The young people had won their 
park, at least for the evening. 

I was awakened in the middle of the night, 
sometime between three and four o’clock, by 
the blood-chilling screams of a human being 
beaten. I slipped out of bed and into the cab 
of the camper to see what was happening. 
At first all was quiet again, and then an- 
other shout of agony, this time nearer by. 
A short time later the nearest raiding party 
came into view. 

Flashing strong electric beams, they moved 
quietly from campsite to campsite, waking 
the sleeping occupants up, thrusting them 
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against trees for search, scattering their be- 
longings, If any objected, even verbally, he 
was beaten, 1 subsequently learned there 
were ten to fifteen in these patrols, some 
rangers, some highway patrolmen, and some 
United States marshals, They carried riot 
guns, sidearms, and clubs. Now they enjoyed 
superiority in numbers as well as weapons, 
as they singled out each campsite. 

They would have spared our camper as 
they were limiting their efforts to the chil- 
dren, except they saw me watching them. The 
raiding party came up to my open window, 
six lights in my face. I was ordered by а 
voice behind one of these to produce my 
registration. I asked if I might see their cre- 
dentials, and received the reply, “I don’t need 
credentials.” 

I replied that it was the middle of a black 
night, they had come up to my camper, on 
my campsite, and they should identify them- 
Selves at least. “We can take him in for 
delaying a peace officer,” another flashlight 
holder growled. 

Recognizing their brand of law and order, 
I pointed out my registration, taped to the 
lower left windshield as recommended. 

I learned from & newspaper account later 
forwarded me that over one hundred of these 
young people were arrested “for resisting a 
law Officer.” The following morning as we left 
the park after a shorter stay than we had 
planned, I heard two rangers bragging about 
beating up some of their prisoners. 

Imagine, over a hundred of our next gen- 
eration now carry permanent emotional scars 
against our type of law enforcement... . 
And let's go further, if this came about in 
the peace of one of our national parks, how 
soon shall we dread the middle-of-the-night 
knock on the door at home? 

President Nixon, tell me what words I can 
find to tell my own children now that will 
counteract the spectacle of law and order 
which they have personally witnessed on 
federal property. 

Please explain to me how this, which now 
seems like an awful dream, can happen in 
our place, in our time. And tell me how you 
and I can make this nation the America you 
say it is, and until now, I thought it was. 

Until you can do this, I shall be ashamed 
to be a Republican, and for the first time in 
my life, be less proud of being an American. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. FISHER, M.D. 


RESOLUTION PROPOSED FOR FCC 
TO INVESTIGATE RULES GOVERN- 
ING CITIZENS RADIO SERVICE 


(Mr. MIZELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to introduce a resolution calling for the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
make a thorough review of the rules 
governing the citizens radio service, with 
regard to standing regulations affecting 
that service, distribution of radio fre- 
quencies, and the possibility of expanding 
that distribution, and the establishment 
of & personal-use division augmenting 
the present service. 

Citizens-band radio operators have tra- 
ditionally been restricted in their activ- 
ities to a much greater extent than other 
communications media. Their effective- 
ness in times of crisis has been proven 
time and time again, yet they continue 
to be discriminated against in various 
ways. 

For example, license fees were recently 
raised by the Federal Communications 
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Commission from $8 to $20 for citizens- 
band operators. Beyond the fact Е that 
many of these operators consider this fee 


hike disproportionate with the increases 
imposed on other communications media, 


citizens-band operators find they are re- 
ceiving no more consideration of their 
needs and no more outlay of funds for 
develoment of their system than they 
received before the license fee was in- 
creased. This is obviously an unaccept- 
able arrangement for all concerned, and 
one that calls for extensive review. 

These citizens-band operators are mak- 
ing no unreasonable demands. Instead, 
they seek only the assistance and consid- 
eration now afforded other media. They 
want a larger portion of time, money 
and consideration for their problems. 
This should come with the larger license 
fee, but apparently such considera- 
has not been forthcoming. 

They want a change in the 1965 regu- 
lations prohibiting the long-established 
practice of personal use of stations in the 
citizens-band service, and a relaxation of 
stringent restrictions on  interstation 
communication. 

As I said before, these operators have 
proven their effectiveness and provided 
significant service to this Nation in some 
of its darkest moments. 

I believe we owe them at very least 
an official review of their grievances. 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN 
WAYNE ASPINALL CONCERNING 
USE OF MILL TAILINGS 


(Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make a few remarks which would 
be intended to bring my colleagues up 
to date on a situation which exists in 
some portions of Colorado relative to 
the use of uranium mill tailings for fill 
material and road construction purposes. 

I am pleased to note that the U.S. 
Public Health Service has provided our 
Colorado State Department of Health 
with guidance to utilize in the assess- 
ment of any potential problems related 
to exposure of members of the public 
to radioactivity from mill pile tailings 
used as fill material near homes and 
public buildings. A press release on this 
matter was issued yesterday by the Colo- 
rado State Department of Health. It will 
be reproduced in the Record following 
these remarks. U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice and AEC representatives met with 
Colorado Health Department people last 
week for detailed discussion of the rec- 
ommended guides upon which agree- 
ment has been reached. 

There has been uncertainty for some 
time now whether the mill tailings would 
prove to be suitable material for fill and 
other purposes. On & number of occa- 
sions during the past several years, I 
have specifically encouraged the AEC 
and U.S. Public Health Service to speed 
up their study of the potential problems 
associated with the use of this material 
and present their recommendations to 
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our State Health Department in order 
that appropriate precautions, if neces- 
sary, could be undertaken. 

To review this whole situation in a lit- 
tle more detail: 

During the late 1950's and early 1960's 
there had been accumulated large vol- 
umes of mill tailings in the vicinity of 
uranium mills operating in Colorado and 
other Western States. It was suggested 
that these tailings could be used for fill 
material and uses related to road con- 
struction. There was some recognition 
that & radiation risk might be associated 
with the use of these tailings, and since 
the Atomic Energy Commission had 
regulatory control over the uranium 
millers, the advice of the Commission 
was sought relative to the use of these 
tailings for construction and other pur- 
poses. Unfortunately, in large part, the 
Commission's response to inquiries was 
tempered by the fact that the materials 
technically did not contain sufficient 
uranium or thorium to qualify as a type 
of radioactive material over which the 
AEC had legal jurisdiction with respect 
to offsite uses. I have always believed 
that the Commission should not hide 
behind this technicality, but should have 
assumed early leadership in understand- 
ing possible public health implications 
since operation of these mills was clearly 
associated with the development of the 
nuclear energy industry. 

I say this because it is clear that the 
Commission possesses the knowledge and 
technical expertise to analyze and un- 
derstand the risks which may be associ- 
ated with the use of this material where 
there could be long-term exposure of the 
general public to the emanations asso- 
ciated with the radium content of the 
tailings materials. In fairness to the 
Commission, it should be pointed out that 
as early as 1961 in a letter written to 
the State health officers of Colorado and 
the other Western States, the Commis- 
sion said: 

The radium content of the tailings may 
be such as to warrant control by appropriate 
State authorities over particular uses of 
tailings having a significant radium content. 


My earlier comment, of course, is 
pertinent here. Although in some sense 
the Commission discharged its legal re- 
sponsibility by stating that it was with- 
out full jurisdiction and by recommend- 
ing that potential uses of the material 
be scrutinized by State public health of- 
ficials, in my view, the Commission 
should have pursued a more vigorous 
program and provided leadership in as- 
sessing the potential risks that are as- 
sociated with the use of this material. 
If this had been done, it is my belief 
that at this point in time we, that is the 
Commission, the U.S. Public Health 
Service, and the Colorado State Health 
Department—would have a better under- 
standing of what risks, if any, are con- 
nected with the continued occupancy of 
the residences and public buildings 
which have been constructed on mill 
tailings or have utilized mill tailings for 
land fill material. 

I do not. believe there is any present 
cause for alarm. On the other hand, I 
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believe that the necessary answer should 
be secured as soon as humanly possible. 
It is my understanding that the prelimi- 
nary measurements of radon concentra- 
tions and gamma exposure rates are in 
some cases close to or slightly in excess 
of guidelines for nonoccupational radi- 
ation exposure. 

Although the study and disposition of 
this matter has not moved as rapidly as 
I would have hoped. I am confident that 
our Colorado State Health Department. 
headed by Dr. Cleere, now that they have 
obtained the sought-after guidance from 
the Federal authorities—and, with the 
promised assistance of instruments and 
supplemental technical manpower—will 
be able to define the nature of the pub- 
lic health problem and, where appropri- 
ate, devise necessary countermeasures or 
remedial action. 

The press release issued by the Colo- 
rado State Department of Health on 
August 11, 1970, follows: 

Press RELEASE 


The Surgeon General has recommended 
the radon daughter and gamma radiation 
levels at which remedial action should be 
indicated in Grand Junction buildings 
where uranium mill tailings were used as 
fill during construction. 

Any such remedial action, however, is at 
least a year away, pending completion of the 
Colorado Department of Health in-depth 
study now underway in the Western Slope 
City and the development of feasible control 
methods. 

The additional exposure from this time 
lapse should not result in a significant 
health risk, according to health officials. Dr. 
Roy L, Cleere, State Health Director, said he 
has asked the Surgeon General to provide 
additional manpower and equipment to Col- 
orado so that the Grand Junction study can 
be accelerated and, hopefully, completed 
within 18 months. 

Dr. Jesse L. Steinfeld, Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service 
(PHS) recommended to the State Health De- 
partment that corrective measures are indi- 
cated in those dwellings where external 
gamma radiation levels consistently exceed 
0.1 milliroentgens (mR) per hour, or the in- 
door radon daughter products level is greater 
than a 0.05 working level (WL), above exist- 
ing background levels. 

(A miliiroentgen is а term used to describe 
X-ray or gamma radiation from the tailings 
themselves. A working level is the term used 
to describe a radon daughter product’s ac- 
tivities in air, Radon daughters are the solid 
particles into which radon gas decays. If de- 
posited in the lungs in sufficient quantity, 
they can result in an increased risk of lung 
cancer. Excessive exposure to gamma radia- 
tion can result in an increased risk of leu- 
kemia.) 

The recommendations just released were 
reviewed in Denver last week at a two-day 
session of top-level officials of the United 
States Public Health Service (PHS), the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC), and the State Health Department. 

The Surgeon General noted in a covering 
letter to Dr. Cleere, State Health Director, 
that the recommendations were forwarded to 
the Colorado agency in advance of the re- 
ceipt of the AEC's official views and com- 
ments, “because of the urgency attached to 
your receiving the recommendations as soon 
as possible." 

The Surgeon General's recommendations 
for action were developed within the frame- 
work of existing Federal Radiation Council 
and International Commission on Radiologi- 
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cal Protection guidelines for occupational 
exposure to airborne concentration of radon 
and its daughters. 

Dr. Cleere said the State Health Depart- 
ment presently has the capability for in- 
depth sampling of a maximum of 170 lo- 
cations per year. It has identified 534 Grand 
Junction locations where tailings were used 
and wants to screen another 3,500 locations 
where tailings may have been used. Each 
building designated for in-depth sampling 
will be sampled continuously for a two-week 
period every two months for a year. The 
sampling is done with a special instrument 
designed and fabricated at Colorado State 
University (CSU) at Fort Collins. 

Already radiation physicists have noted 
considerable variations in radon levels from 
quarter to quarter, depending upon the 
amount of ventilation in the building, the 
movement of its occupants, climatic condi- 
tions, and other factors as yet unknown. A 
full year’s data are considered vital before 
any of the recommendations is implemented. 

“It is suggested that remedial action be 
taken only after an adequate number of 
measurements taken under & diversity of 
temporal and climatic conditions have 
clearly established that the average exposure 
is in excess of 0.1 mR/hr. or 0.05 WL,” the 
Surgeon General wrote. As soon as more de- 
finitive information is available, Dr. Cleere 
said a public meeting will be held in Grand 
Junction to explain the findings and an- 
swer the residents’ questions. “AEC and 
PHS officials have pledged their cooperation 
and presence at the public meeting,” he 
said. 

The Surgeon General recommended three 
levels for action—one at which remedial ac- 
tion is indicated, another at which remedial 
action may be suggested, and the third at 
which no action is indicated. 

The levels proposed represent exposures 
which are in addition to the natural back- 
ground levels found within Grand Junction 
dwellings where uranium tailings were not 
used. These background levels are approxi- 
mately 0.01 mR/hr. and 0.004 WL. 

In commenting on the 0.1 mR/hr. and 
0.05 WL at which corrective measures are in- 
dicated, the Surgeon General said: “Under 
conditions of continuous exposure, these 
levels would result in minimum annual ex- 
posures of 900 mR and 2.5 cumulative work- 
ing level months (CWLM), All values above 
these would indicate the necessity for re- 
medial action, since at these levels the maxi- 
mum annual exposure recommended by the 
Federal Radiation Council (FRC) and the 
International Commission on Radiological 
Protection (ICRP) for an individual member 
of the public is exceeded. 

Of the 534 Grand Junction locations al- 
ready sampled, 65 exceeded 0.05 WL in pre- 
liminary grab samples, and 30 were higher 
than the 0.1 mR/hr. in measurements made 
with portable instruments. 

The Surgeon General also said remedial 
action may be suggested 1n the case of exter- 
nal gamma exposure rates of 0.05-0.10 mR/ 
hr. or radon daughter products activities of 
0.01-0.05 WL, "since under conditions of con- 
tinuous exposure, these levels would result 
in-a maximum annual exposures of approxi- 
mately 400-900 mR and 0.5-2.5 CWLM." 

Dr. Cleere said health officials 1n their ulti- 
mate recommendations will follow which- 
ever level is higher—the external gamma ra- 
diation level or the radon daughter products 
concentration. The State Health Dept. hopes 
Soon to have additional instrumentation 
available for the Grand Junction sampling. 
It hopes to obtain several hundred thermo- 
luminescent dosimeters from the PHS for 
gamma radiation sampling. These particular 
units will be left in dwellings a month at a 
time, one in each room. 
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In releasing the Surgeon General's recom- 
mendations today, Dr. Cleere emphasized 
that the preliminary findings are not cause 
for anyone to become unduly alarmed over 
the health implications from the radiation 
leveis in Grand Junction. 

The Surgeon General pointed out that the 
ICRP has stated “that very low levels of risk 
are implied in the dose limits for members 
of the public, and it is likely to be of minor 
consequence to their health if the dose limits 
are marginally or even substantially ex- 
ceeded.” 

“We have recognized the existence of a po- 
tential health problem,” Dr. Cleere said, “We 
are evaluating it as rapidly as resources per- 
mit, and we are trying to keep the people of 
Grand Junction informed.” 

Colorado State University has started work 
on & $159,000 Public Health Service funded 
project to evaluate diffusion of radon 
through buildings erected on uranium tail- 
ings fill and to develop measures to reduce 
the indoor concentrations of radioactive gas. 

The Public Health Service's Southwestern 
Radiological Health Laboratory, Las Vegas, 
Nevada, also is investigating temporary con- 
trol measures. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas (at the request 
of Mr. Muus) for balance of week on 
account of illness in family. 

Mr. BrviLL for Wednesday, August 12, 
1970, for balance of week on account of 
official business. 

Mr. McCartHy (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) for today on account of illness. 

Mrs. SurLLIVAN (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) for August 12, 13, and 14, on 
account of funeral. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Parman for 30 minutes today and 
tomorrow, August 12 and 13, and to revise 
and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCuLLocH (at the request of 
Mr. McCtory), today, for 15 minutes, 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

CThe following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Scorr) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HarPERN for 5 minutes today. 

Mr. Hocan for 60 minutes on August 
14. 

Mr. HocaN for 15 minutes today. 

x Mr. MILLER of Ohio for 5 minutes to- 
ay. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts for 5 
minutes today. 

Mr. WarsoN for 10 minutes today. 

(The following. Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of Tennessee) and to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Farsstern for 20 minutes today. 

Mr. DENT for 60 minutes today. 

Mr. FuQua for 10 minutes today. 

Mr. CHARLES Н. WILSON for 10 minutes 
today. 
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Mr. Hanna for 30 minutes today. 
Mr. PowELL for 60 minutes on August 
13, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Extensions of Re- 
marks of the Recorp; or to revise and 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. HOoLIFIELD to revise and extend his 
remarks on his special order today and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. НАСАМ and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Отре, during general debate on 
H.R. 17570 today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Scorr) and to include ex- 
traneous matter) : 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. ROBISON. 

Mr. SPRINGER in two instances. 

Mr. ScHADEBERG in three instances. 

Mr. Duncan in two instances. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. ZWACH. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. MATHIAS. 

Mr. McDonatp of Michigan. 

Mr. PELLY in two instances. 

Mr. WHALEN. 

Mr. HOSMER, 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. 

Mr. Tart in five instances. 

Mr. ADAIR. 

Mr. GOLDWATER in two instances. 

Mr. BUSE. 

Mr. HARVEY. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of Tennessee) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. OTTINGER in two instances. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey in five 
instances. 

Mr. Рарравто in two instances. 

Mr. Sikes in six instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. Mrxva in eight instances. 

Mr, CHARLES Н. WILSON. 

Mr. Cutver in four instances. 

Mr. ROYBAL. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. DE LA Garza in six instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in three instances. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. CAREY. 

Mr. Dantets of New Jersey in three 
instances. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN in two instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 

Mr. COHELAN. 

Mr. Burton of California. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN in two instances. 
Mr. НАСАМ in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's ta- 
ble and, under the rule, referred as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3835. An act to provide a comprehensive 
Federal program for the prevention and treat- 
ment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 4083. An act to modify and enlarge the 
authority of Gallaudet College to maintain 
and operate the Kendall School as a demon- 
stration elementary school for the deaf to 
serye primarily the National Capital region, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 51 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, August 13, 1970, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


2300. A letter from the Chairman and 
members, Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
transmitting the 1969 annual report of the 
Board, pursuant to section 17(b) of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

2301. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the 
third annual report of the Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology concerning the estab- 
lishment and operation of the National Tech- 
nical Institute for the Deaf for the year 
ended December 31, 1969, pursuant to sec- 
tion 5(b)(3) of Public Law 89-36; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

2302. A letter from the Commissioner of 
Social Security, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting a report on 
the administration of the black lung benefit 
provisions of the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

2304. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the opportunity for the Coast Guard 
to reduce the cost of vessel construction by 
not requiring shipbuilders to buy insurance 
and performance and payment bonds; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

2303. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on construction costs for certain fed- 
erally financed housing projects increased 
due to inappropriate minimum wage rate 
determinations, Department of Labor; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Rules. House Resolution 1192. Reso- 
lution for consideration of H.R. 10634, a bill 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act and 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 in order to 
exempt certain wages and salary of employ- 
ees from withholding for tax purposes under 
the laws of States or subdivisions thereof 
other than the State or subdivision of the 
employee's residence (Rept. No. 91-1412). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1193, Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 17333, a bill to amend the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940 and the In- 
vestment Advisers Act of 1940 to define the 
equitable standards governing relationships 
between investment companies and their 
investment advisers and principal under- 
writers, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
91-1413). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1194. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 17982, a bill to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to provide for a 1- 
year extension of financing for the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting (Rept. No. 
91-1414). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 3547; (Rept. No. 91- 
1415). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R.18920. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of an older worker community 
service program; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H.R. 18921. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a 5 per- 
cent and cost of living increases in annu- 
ities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 18922. A bill to establish the Juan 
Manuel de Ayala National Recreation Area 
at the Golden Gate Headlands in California; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 18923. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH (for himself, Mr. 
MacGrecor, Mr. MESKILL, Mr. DEN- 
NIS, and Mr, MAYNE): 

Н.В. 18924. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN (for himself and Mr. 
ROYBAL): 

H.R. 18925. A bill to authorize special ap- 
propriations for training teachers for bi- 
lingual education programs; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN (for himself, Mr. 
Moss, and Mr. Burton of Cali- 
fornia) : 

Н.В. 18926. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to require a packaged 
perishable food to bear a label specifying the 
date after which it is not to be sold for 
consumption as food; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

Н.Е. 18927. A bill to require certain news- 
papers to provide a balanced and substan- 
tially complete presentation of issues of 
public importance; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Н.Н. 18928. A bill to amend section 4 of 
the Newspaper Preservation Act to require 
newspapers which are parties to joint news- 
paper operating arrangements to provide a 
balanced and substantially complete presen- 
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tation of issues of public importance; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN (for himself and 
Mr. CÓRDOVA) : 

H.R. 18929. A bill to amend title 10 to re- 
quire that enlisted members of the Armed 
Forces be given, upon request, certain exam- 
inations in Spanish; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. LANDRUM: 

H.R.18930. A bill to amend the Soclal Se- 
curity Act to provide for medica] and hos- 
pital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance financed in whole for low- 
income groups, through issuance of certifi- 
cates, and in part for all other persons 
through allowance of tax credits, and to 
provide a system of peer review of utiliza- 
tion, charges and quality of medical service; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOWENSTEIN: 

Н.В. 18931. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to establish a procedure by which 
postal patrons may be relieved of the burden 
of receiving commercial advertisements 
transmitted in the mails, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 18932. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax credit 
for investments in certain economically lag- 
ging regions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MIKVA: 

H.R. 18933. A bill to establish a Commis- 
slon on Fuels and Energy to recommend 
programs and policies intended to insure, 
through maximum use of indigenous re- 
sources, that the U.S. requirements for low- 
cost energy be met, and to reconcile environ- 
mental quality requirements with future 
energy needs; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 18934. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Metropolitan Drug Addiction 
Commission to coordinate and make more 
effective in the New York metropolitan area 
the various Federal, State, and local pro- 
grams for the control, treatment, and preven- 
tion of drug addiction; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H.R.18935. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to encourage physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, and other medical 
personnel to practice in areas where short- 
ages of such personnel exist, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 18936. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Services Act and other laws to provide 
increased research into, and prevention of, 
drug abuse and drug dependence; to provide 
for treatment and rehabilitation of drug 
abusers and drug dependent persons; and to 
strengthen existing law enforcement author- 
ity in the field of drug abuse; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SPRINGER (for himself, Mr. 
GERALD R. Forn, Mr. MORTON, and 
BROYHILL of North Carolina) : 

H.R. 18937. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to provide for television 
broadcasting of certain evening proceedings 
of the Houses of Congress; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 18938. A bill to limit membership on 
national securities exchanges; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 18939. A bill to amerid section 7275 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as 
added by the Airport and Airway Revenue 
Act of 1970) to require that airline tickets, 
with respect to the transportation of persons 
by air which is subject to Federal tax, show 
the amount of such tax separately from the 
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cost of the transportation involved; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. YATES: 

Н.Б. 18940. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to remove the require- 
ment that the widow of a veteran must have 
been married to such veteran for or within 
& certain period of time ín order to qualify 
for widows' benefits; to the Committee on 
Veterans' Affairs, 

By Mr. FEIGHAN (for himself, Mr. 
CARTER, Mr. CowcER, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. 
Nix, Mr. PowELL, and Mr. THOMPSON 
of Georgia): 

H.R. 18941. A bill to impose on newspapers 
of general circulation an obligation to afford 
certain members of the public an opportu- 
nity to publish editorial advertisements and 
to reply to editorial comment; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 18942. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for the pay- 
ment of widow's or widower's insurance ben- 
efits at age 50 in the case of a widow or 
widower whose spouse was entitled to old- 
age or disability insurance benefits at the 
time of his or her death and who had already 
attained such age at that time; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 18943. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the construction of economic growth 
center development highways, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CAREY (for himself, Mr. 
BIAGGI, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. HATHAWAY, 
Mr. Hawkins, Mr, MugPHY of New 
York, Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts, 
Mr. PODELL, Mr. PUCINSKI, and Mr. 
CHARLES H. WILSON): 

H.R. 18944. A bill National Public Employee 
Relations Act; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. CONABLE (for himself and Mr, 
Brown of Ohio): 

H.R. 18945. A bill to provide emergency au- 
thority for the guarantee of loans to aid 
business enterprises to meet temporary and 
urgent financial needs; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CRAMER (for himself, Mr. 
FREY, and Mr. BURKE of Florida): 

H.R. 18946. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to impose certain limita- 
tions on the disposal of and contracts for 
the acquisition of chemical, biological, and 
radiological warfare agents; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. AYRES, Mr. BOLAND, 
Mr. Brasco, Mr. BURKE of Florida, 
Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr, 
FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. GALI- 
FIANAKIS, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. HANLEY, 
Mr. HELsTOSKI, Mrs. May, Mr. Mr- 
CHEL, Mr. MooRHEAD, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PODELL, 
Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. TUNNEY, and Mr. 
ZABLOCKI): 

H.R.1894/. A bil to require the Depart- 
ment of Defense to determine disposal dates 
and methods for disposing of certain mili- 
tary material; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. AYRES, Mr. BOLAND, 
Mr. Brasco, Mr. Burke of Florida, 
Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. 
FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. GALI- 
FIANAKIS, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. HANLEY, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mrs. May, Mr. MI- 
CHEL, Mr. MooRHEAD, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
OrTINGER, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PODELL, 
Mr. TrERNAN, Mr. TUNNEY, and Mr. 
ZABLOCKI): 

H.R.18948. A bill to require the Council 
on Environmental Quality to make a full and 
complete investigation and study of national 
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policy with respect to the discharging of 
material into the oceans; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. AYRES, Mr. BOLAND, 
Mr. Brasco, Mr. BURKE of Florida, 
Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr, DONOHUE, Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. 
FuLTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. GALI- 
FIANAKIS, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. HANLEY, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mrs. May, Mr. Mi- 
CHEL, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PODELL, 
Mr. TrERNAN, Mr. TUNNEY, and Mr. 
ZABLOCKI): 

H.R. 18949. A bill to prohibit the discharge 
into any of the navigable waters of the 
United States or into international waters of 
any military material without a certification 
by the Council on Environmental Quality 
approving such discharge; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. 
SIKES, and Mr. HALEY): 

H.R. 18950. A bill to require the Council on 
Environmental Quality to make a full and 
complete investigation and study of national 
policy with respect to the discharging of 
material into the oceans; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 18951. A bill to authorize the naming 
of the reservoir to be created by the Little 
Goose lock and dam, Snake River, Wash., in 
honor of the late Dr, Enoch A. Bryan; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HAGAN: 

Н.В. 18952. A bill to provide a comprehen- 
sive Federal program for the prevention and 
treatment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R.18953. A bill to provide that an of- 
ficer of the Army, Air Force, or Navy as- 
signed to serve as Director of the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology shall hold the 
rank of not less than brigadier general or 
rear admiral, as the case may be, while so 
serving; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KYL (for himself, Mr. MCCLURE, 
Mr. MIZELL, Mr. SaàvLomg, and. Mr. 
PIRNIE) : 

H.R. 18954. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the construction of economic 
growth center development highways, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 18955. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to authorize 
the sale of tobacco acreage allotments un- 
der certain conditions; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H.R. 18956. A bill to extend unemployment 
insurance coverage to employers of agricul- 
tural workers on the same basis as all other 
employers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 18957. A bill to extend unemployment 
insurance coverage to employers employing 
four or more agricultural workers for each 
of 20 or more weeks; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POLLOCK: 

Н.Б. 18958. A bill to amend the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.18959. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to encourage physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, and other medical per- 
sonnel to practice in areas where shortages 
of such personnel exist, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R.18960. A bill to amend the National 
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Environmental Policy Act of 1969 to provide 
& program for honoring industry and other 
private efforts to contribute to the main- 
tenance and enhancement of environmental 
quality; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 18961. A bil to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 respecting licensing of customs 
brokers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TIERNAN (for himself, Mr. 
Burke, of Massachusetts, Mr. Em- 
BERG, Mr. Kyros, and Mr. Sr GER- 
MAIN): 

H.R. 18962. A bill National Public Em- 
ployee Relations Act; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. 
Burton of California, Mr. Fuqua, 
Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. Nix, Mr. 
O'NEILL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
RoprNo, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Ror- 
BAL, Mr. WarpIE, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. 
ВілссІ, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. EILBERG, 
Mr. McFALL, and Mr. BROOKS) : 

H.R. 18963. A bill to require the Depart- 
ment of Defense to determine disposal dates 
and methods for disposing of certain military 
material; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. 
BURTON of California, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. Nix, Mr. O'NEILL 
of Massachusetts, Mr. RODINO, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr, ROYBAL, Mr. WALDIE, 
Mr. FINDLEY, Mr, Bracci, Мг. HATH- 
AWAY, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. McFALL, and 
Mr. BROOKS) : 

H.R. 18964. A bill to require the Council 
on Environmental Quality to make a full 
and complete investigation and study of na- 
tional policy with respect to the discharging 
of material into the oceans; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. 
Fuqua, Mr. Hanna, Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, 
Mr. Nix, Mr, O'NEILL of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. RoDINO, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. RoYBAL, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. FIND- 
LEY, Mr. Brace, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
EILBERG, Mr. McFALL, and Mr. 
BROOKS) : 

H.R. 18965. A bill to prohibit the discharge 
into any of the navigable waters of the 
United States or into international waters 
of any military material without a certifi- 
cation by the Council on Environmental 
Quality approving such discharge; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

HJ. Res. 1351. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the third week in 
November of each year as “National Good 
Grooming Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POLLOCK: 

H.J. Res. 1352. Joint resolution in opposi- 
tion to vesting title to the seabed in the 
United Nations or an international regime; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TUNNEY (for himself and Mr. 
MCPALL): 

H.J. Res. 1353. Joint resolution designating 
the first Sunday in each month a special day 
of prayer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. AYRES, Mr. BOLAND, 
Mr. Brasco, Mr. BURKE of Florida, 
Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. 
FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. GALIFI- 
ANAKIS, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. HANLEY, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mrs. May, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
PopELL, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. TUNNEY, 
and Mr. ZABLOCKI) : 
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H. Con. Res. 706. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the pollution of waters all over the 
world and the necessity for coordinated in- 
ternational action to prevent such pollution; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD (for himself, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. Moss, and Mr. 
PICKLE): 

H. Con. Res, 707. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to an international conference on the 
creation of an International Environmental 
Agency; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MIZELL: 

H. Con. Res. 708. Current resolution rela- 
tive to Citizens Radio Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. Con. Res. 709. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress relating to 
the furnishing of relief assistance to persons 
&ffected by the Nigerian Civil War; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H. Con. Res. 710. Concurrent resolution to 
utilize more effectively the expertise and 
&bilities of the sclentists and engineers asso- 
ciated with the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration in the fight against 
environmental pollution; to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. 
Burton of California, Mr. Fuqua, 
Mr. HANNA, Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. 
Nix, Mr. О’'Мепл, of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Roprno, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
ROYBAL, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. FINDLEY, 
Mr. Bracer, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. EIL- 
BERG, Mr. McFALL, and Mr. BROOKS) : 

H. Con. Res. 711. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the pollution of waters all over the 
world and the necessity for coordinated in- 
ternational action to prevent such pollution; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H. Res.1195. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of prices of coal; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. POLLOCK: 

H. Res. 1196. Resolution relating to the 
protection of consumer supply of natural 
gas; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 18966. A bill for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Eugene J. Mikulenka, U.S. Army (Retired); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PIKE: 

H.R. 18967. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vancement in grade of a certain officer in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 18968. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Hayden A. Moore; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


568. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the 26th Annual Convention, AMVETS De- 
partment of Massachusetts, relative to the 
effect of the reassessment of real estate on 
disabled veterans and their dependents, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Veterans' Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


SENATOR SCOTT'S RECORD ON 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


HON. JAMES B. PEARSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, as sec- 
ond ranking Republican on the Commit- 
tee on Commerce and on its Subcommit- 
tee on Transportation, the senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr) has 
compiled a very impressive record dur- 
ing his nearly 12 years in the U.S, Sen- 
ate regarding the problems of transpor- 
tation in our country. 

These problems are now reaching 
crisis proportions, and I feel that the 
country is indeed fortunate to have & 
man such as Senator Scorr working dili- 
gently for solutions. Since I, too, am a 
member of both the Commerce Commit- 
tee and its Transportation Subcommit- 
tee, I am quite familiar with the dedica- 
tion that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has shown in this area and invite the 
attention of Senators to his fine record 
on transportation legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that Sena- 
tor Scorr’s record on transportation be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, Senator 
Scorr's record was ordered to be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks, as follows: 
Senator Scotr’s RECORD ON TRANSPORTATION 

LEGISLATION 

Transportation systems in the United States 
have reached crisis proportions, With the 
increase in population in urban metropoli- 
tan areas, we have deluged our highways 
with automobiles and have funneled them 
into our cities, thus creating the greatest 
bottlenecks in history. Senator Hugh Scott 
knows that our Nation depends on a bal- 
anced transportation system, and he has 
consistently worked toward that goal. 

Senator Scott was instrumental in bring- 
ing about the popular and successful Metro- 
liner high-speed train in the crowded north- 
east corridor. At present, this train makes 
stops in Philadelphia, but high-speed intra- 
city transit may be possible with the devel- 
opment of the tracked air cushion vehicle, 
now being researched and tested in Erie. 

As the Republican Leader, Senator Scott 
played an important role in expanding and 
improving our Nation's airport and airways 
system. More Federal assistance will be 
needed to keep up with the increased de- 
mands on air travel. 

The following summary outlines Senator 
Scott’s record on key transportation issues: 
91ST CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 961—To provide Federal jurisdiction and 
uniform law for cases arising from aviation 
and space activities. 

S. 1070—To establish a Commission on Air 
Traffic Control. 

S. 1179—To authorize the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to extend half-price airfares on a 
standby basis during off-peak hours to 
young people, elderly people, military per- 
sonnel and the handicapped. 

S. 2050—Airways Safety Development Act— 
To authorize the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to use amounts in the Airways Safety 
Trust Fund for acquiring and improving air 


navigation facilities; to establish such an 
Airways Safety Trust Fund. 

BS. 2518—To authorize funds for the reduc- 
tion or elimination of hazards at rail high- 
way grade crossings along the Metroliner 
route, 

S. 2939—Intercity Rail Passenger Service 
Act—to authorize the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to purchase and rehabilitate or to 
buy new, equipment on railroad common 
carriers where railroad is unable to provide 
this equipment. 

Votes 

Voted to provide long-term financing for 
transportation programs. 

Voted for the Airport and Airway Develop- 
ment Act of 1969. 

Voted for the Rail Passenger Service Act 
of 1970. 

90TH CONGRESS 
Votes 

Voted against reducing funds for airport 
facilities and equipment from $65.4 million 
to $28.4 million, 

89TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

8.1588—To authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to undertake research and devel- 
opment in high-speed ground transportation. 

Votes 


Voted for the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1966. 

Voted against reducing authorizations for 
each of fiscal years 1968 and 1969 from $225 
to $150 million, for urban mass transporta- 
tion. 

Voted for the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act amendments. 

88TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 


S. 6—To provide assistance for development 
of mass transportation systems in metro- 
politan and other urban areas. 

S. 2796—To authorize the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to enter into cooperative 
agreements with the State to enforce State 
and Federal economic and safety laws and 
regulations relating to highway transporta- 
tion. 

Votes 


Voted for the Urban Transportation Act 
of 1963. 

Voted not to reduce by one-third the au- 
thorization for airport grant appropriations. 
87TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S.2392—To prohibit forceful seizure of 
aircraft in air commerce. 

S. 3122—To encourage formation of re- 
gional agencies to develop plans for meet- 
ing urban transportation needs. 

86TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 


S. 423— To provide additional highway con- 
struction funds in labor surplus areas. 


Votes 


Voted for the Federal Airport Act Amend- 
ments of 1959. 

Voted for the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1959. 

ed for the Federal Highway Act of 
1960. 

Senator Hugh Scott's efforts with respect 
to our Nation's transportation policy should 
make travelling from one place to another 
less of a chore and more of an event. The 
future of transportation is exciting, and 
Senator Scott intends to involve government 
and private industry to newer and higher 
levels. He will continue to work for Penn- 
sylvania's best transportation interests. 


ONE YEAR LATER 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in retrospect, 
the Nixon doctrine, which was formu- 
lated a year ago, stands out as a corner 
stone of the Nixon administration, That 
we would become involved in no future 
land war in Asia was initially considered 
the main tenant. While this is still of 
prime importance, the year's passing has 
witnessed implementation of other as- 
pects of the doctrine, among which is the 
reduction of our troops in Asian coun- 
tries. 

The Honolulu Star, in an editorial en- 
titled “Опе Year Later," takes a look at 
the Nixon doctrine a year after its incep- 
tion. I believe this is a very lucid review 
of our defense policy as it relates to the 
doctrine and, therefore, request that it 
be printed in the RECORD, 

The editorial follows: 

ONE YEAR LATER 


It was just a year ago Saturday, that Presi- 
dent Nixon visited Guam and enunciated 
what since has been called “The Nixon Doc- 
trine." 

The occasion was a press briefing and di- 
rect quotation was forbidden—thus giving 
& major U.S. policy pronouncment a certain 
obscurity and ambiguity, perhaps desired. 

The President himself put the doctrine on 
the record in these words in a Nov. 3 televised 
address to the nation: 

"Before any troops were committted to 
Vietnam," he said, “a leader of another Asian 
country expressed this opinion to me when 
I was traveling in Asia as a private citizen.” 
He said, “When you are trying to assist an- 
other nation defend its freedom, U.S. policy 
should be to help them fight the war but not 
to fight the war for them.” 

“Well, in accordance with this wise counsel, 
I laid down on Guam three principles as 
guidelines for future American policy toward 
Asia: 

“First, the United States will keep all of 
its treaty commitments. 

“Second, we shall provide a shield if a 
nuclear power threatens the freedom of a 
nation allied with us or a nation whose 
survival we consider vital to our security. 

“Third, in cases involving other types of 
aggression, we shall furnish military and 
economic assistance when requested in ac- 
cordance with our treaty commitments. But 
we shall look to the nation directly threat- 
ened to assume the primary responsibility 
of providing the manpower for its defense.” 

It has become apparent since then that this 
Guam Doctrine or Nixon Doctrine is a major 
milestone in American foreign policy and 
is fundamental to the day-by-day decisions 
being made by the President. 

It represents a retreat from our role as 
world policeman but is in no sense a 
“Fortress America" concept. 

While the doctrine may seem reasonable 
to Americans we can see in current headlines 
that its application is far from simple. 

Many Americans think it is not being ap- 
plied fast enough in the case of Vietnam. 

The Republic of Korea is resisting bitterly 
its application to reduce our forces there 
from 60,000 to 40,000. 

The Republic of the Philippines has just 
learned it will mean a rollback of American 
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forces there from 24,000 to 18,000. Thailand 
finds it means a cut in U.S. defense spending 
in that nation. 

Taiwan and Japan are sure to feel its 
effect as well. 

Okinawa is both demanding that we leave 
and protesting our work force cutbacks. 

In 1946, when the U.S. and Russia were 
just about the only nations in the world with 
real strength, the “world policeman” role 
fell naturally and necessarily on U.S. shoul- 
ders. 

In the changed circumstances of 1970 
when Europe and Japan have been revital- 
ized and other nations are growing in 
strength that former U.S. role seems neither 
desirable nor necessary. 

This is what the year-old Nixon Doctrine 
recognizes. 

It is alive and well on its first birthday— 
and we should hold to it despite the “Yankee, 
Stay Here” outcries that may be heard in 
affected corners of the globe. 


SENATOR SCOTT’S RECORD ON LEG- 
ISLATION DEALING WITH ELEC- 
TIONS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, democ- 
racy's most useful tool is the vote. With- 
out it, we would be governed by authori- 
ties other than those chosen by the 
people. That is why Senator HUGH SCOTT 
has pressed for reform of our elections 
laws so that they are conducted fairly 
and without irregularities. 

Senator Scorr has argued for reform- 
ing campaign financing practices be- 
cause, under the present system, there is 
too great of an opportunity for misusing 
funds. As the ranking member of the 
Senate Commerce Subcommittee on 
Communications, he is sponsoring legis- 
lation to provide low-cost television time 
to all candidates for Federal office. Sena- 
tor Scorr is also a member of the Senate 
Rules Committee and Judiciary Commit- 
tee, both of which play an important role 
in determining the overall conduct of 
elections, thus insuring that our right to 
vote is never abridged. 

The following summary outlines Sen- 
ator Hucu Scorr's recorc on election and 
campaign reforms. 

Iask unanimous consent that the sum- 
mary be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, Senator 
Scorr’s record was ordered to be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks, as follows: 

SENATOR ScoTrT'S RECORD ON LEGISLATION 

DEALING WITH ÉLECTIONS 
91ST CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S.J. Res. 59—To amend the Constitution of 
the U.S. to provide that U.S. citizens shall 
be entitled to vote nationally without ex- 
cessive residence or physical presence re- 
quirements. 

S.J. Res. 147—To amend the Constitution 
of the U.S. to extend the voting right to citi- 
zens age 18 or older. 

S. 2876—To provide Congressional candi- 
dates with opponents the opportunity to pur- 
chase communications broadcast time at low 
cost. 
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Votes 

Voted to abolish restrictive residency re- 
quirements as & precondition to voting for 
President and Vice President, and to estab- 
lish uniform nationwide standards relative 
to absentee registration and voting in presi- 
dential elections. 

Voted to reduce the voting age from 21 
to 18 years of age, effective January 1, 1971. 

90TH CONGRESS 
Votes 

Voted to broaden the prohibition against 
soliciting political contributions from Fed- 
eral employees, under the Election Reform 
Act of 1967. 

Voted to require disclosure of gifts and 
certain compensation by any Senator or by 
any candidate seeking nomination or elec- 
tion as Senator. 

89TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 3435—Election Reform Act—To require 
all candidates and all committees support- 
ing candidates to fully disclose details of all 
contributions and expenses over $100; to 
limit to $5,000 the total amount that can 
come from any single source to the cam- 
paigning of any candidate; to provide for 
special tax deduction of up to $100 for con- 
tributions to candidates. 

Votes 

Voted for pro constitutional amend- 
ment regarding Presidential succession and 
inability. 

Voted for proposed constitutional amend- 
ment permitting apportionment of one house 
of a bicameral State legislature using popu- 
lation, geography, and political subdivisions 
as factors. 

87TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 480—To prohibit application of unrea- 
sonable literacy requirements to right to vote. 

S. Res. 311—To authorize the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee to examine and investi- 
gate the establishment of congressional and 
State election districts to ensure against any 
unfair practices. 

86TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 957—To provide for retention and pres- 
ervation of Federal election records. 

S. 2868— To eliminate pol! tax as prerequi- 
site to voting in national elections. 

Votes 

Voted to make Federal election laws appli- 
cable to primary elections. 

Voted to revise the Federal election laws. 

Voted to provide that the right to vote in 
national elections shall not be denied because 
of failure to pay poll tax. 

As the Senate Republican Leader, Senator 
Hugh Scott will continue to fight for clean 
elections and fair campaign practices. Penn- 
sylvanians can always be assured of their 
right to vote because of Senator Scott’s 
efforts. 


NEW SUPPORT FOR S. 30, THE “OR- 
GANIZED CRIME CONTROL ACT OF 
1969” 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to announce significant new 
support for S. 30, the “Organized Crime 
Control Act of 1969." Mr. Robert D. Pelo- 
quin, president of International Intel- 
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ligence, Inc.—Intertel—made available 

to me a copy of his letter to Chair- 

man CELLER of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee which expressed the support. of 

his organization for title IX of S. 30 

which prohibits the use of illegally 

acquired income to infiltrate legitimate 
businesses. 

Intertel is a private organization 
which has as one of its principal objec- 
tives the aiding of businesses to protect 
themselves from the scourge of organized 
crime. Mr. Peloquin, himself, is no 
stranger to the field of organized crime, 
having served as chief of the first De- 
partment of Justice Strike Force and 
senior special attorney in the Justice De- 
partment's Organized Crime and Rack- 
eteering section. I consider significant 
his conclusion that the new tools for law 
enforcement found in S. 30 are both 
"needed" and “fairly limited to protect 
civil liberties.” It is a pleasure to find 
that Mr. Peloquin, no longer associated 
with the Federal Government, continues 
in the struggle against organized crime 
and now volunteers the benefit of his ex- 
perience and that of his organization. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call fur- 
ther attention of the House to the fact 
that Intertel supports, as does the 
American Bar Association, an amend- 
ment to title IX which would provide the 
additional remedy of private suits based 
upon section 4 of the Clayton Antitrust 
Act. I am pleased to note that this idea 
which I suggested some time ago on this 
floor has been so well received. 

The letter of support for title IX of 
S. 30 from Intertel follows: 

INTERNATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1970. 

Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, House Judiciary Committee, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I write as President 
of INTERTEL, a private organization, one of 
the principal objectives of which is to aid 
businesses in protecting themselves from 
the hidden virus of vulnerability to organ- 
ized crime. My purpose is to make known to 
the House Judiciary Committee the support 
of my organization for S. 30, the "Organized 
Crime Control Act of 1969," and most par- 
ticularly Title IX of that measure, which pro- 
hibits the use of illegally acquired income or 
racketeering methods to infiltrate legitimate 
organizations. As investigators and attorneys 
formerly associated with the investigation 
and prosecution of organized crime, we can 
attest to the pressing need for the new tools 
S. 30 would provide to law enforcement. It 
is also our judgment, however, that proper 
and constitutional safeguards for individual 
rights have been built into the bill. We 
strenuously urge its prompt processing and 
early passage. 

Well known facts highlight the degree of 
infiltration of the business world by orga- 
nized crime figures. The Internal Revenue 
Service indicates that of 113 major organized 
crime figures in this country, 98 are involved 
in 159 businesses. The President’s Crime 
Commission in 1967 reported that racketeers 
control nationwide manufacturing and serv- 
ice industries with known and respected 
names. Organized crime incursions into the 
hotel industry, the banking industry, the 
laundry industry, the recording industry, the 
drug industry, the grocery industry, as well 
as into the advertising, chemicals, insurance, 
oil and gas, public relations and real estate 
fields have been documented. 
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Title IX of 5. 30, the title of our particular 
concern, would bar the use of income from 
organized crime or racketeering methods to 
acquire, operate or set up an otherwise legiti- 
mate commercial operation. Persons violating 
this law would be subject to criminal and 
civil-type sanctions. Law enforcement ex- 
perience has shown that it is insufficient 
merely to remove and imprison individual 
mob members to break an organized crime 
stronghold on a business. Title IX attacks the 
problem by providing a means of wholesale 
removal of organized crime from all orga- 
nizations, prevention of its return, and, 
where possible, forfeiture of its illicit gains. 
The legal devices used to achieve these ends 
are: criminal forfeiture, civil remedies of an 
antitrust nature, and a number of civil in- 
vestigative procedures. These remedies are 
badly needed, 1) to prevent the use of busi- 
ness to legitimize a source of income for 
racketeers and, 2) to prevent the pirating of 
resources from legitimate business, the bilk- 
ing of creditors and the terrorizing of owners 
and employees. 

Though my organization supports Title IX 
as is, we also voice our warm approval of the 
two amendments recommended by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association when it announced its 
approval of S. 30. The two recommended 
amendments would, 1) give the court dis- 
cretion to decide which proceedings relating 
to racketeer influence and corrupt organiza- 
tions shall be open to the public and, 2) to 
provide the additional remedy of private suit 
based upon Section 4 of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act. 

I request that this letter and its attach- 
ments expressing Intertel support for S. 30 
be included in the record of your hearings. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
RoBERT D. PELOQUIN. 


SENATOR SCOTT'S RECORD ON 
HEALTH CARE LEGISLATION 


HON. WILLIAM B. SAXBE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, with an 
ever-increasing population, Government 
services must keep pace with that growth. 
Health care is one of these services that 
must not be allowed to backslide. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Зсотт) 
knows that good health care is essen- 
tial to a healthy society, and he has con- 
sistently supported greater Federal par- 
ticipation in health matters. 

As the Republican leader, Senator 
Scorr is working very closely with the 
administration to provide greater health 
care coverage to more of our citizens. 
Medicare and medicaid are good pro- 
grams, but they need improvements. 
Mental health activity should also be 
given greater attention. These are but a 
few areas in which Senator Зсотт in- 
tends to place greater Federal emphasis. 

The following summary outlines Sen- 
ator Scorr’s position with respect to 
health care: 

SENATOR Scorr's RECORD ON HEALTH CARE 
LEGISLATION 
918T CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 1300— To improve the health and safety 
conditions of persons working in U.S. coal 
mining industry. 

S. 1865—To establish programs to find 
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causes and effects of malnutrition and to fa- 
cilitate detection and treatment. 

S. 1997—To provide for more effective pre- 
vention and treatment of alcoholism by pro- 
viding grants for education and training pro- 
grams and by establishing regional centers 
for research in alcoholism and alcohol-related 
problems. 

S. 2809—To extend authority to make for- 
mula grants to schools of public health. 

S. Res. 68—To authorize funding of the 
Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs, 

Votes 


Voted for the Public Health Cigarette 
Smoking Act. 

Voted to provide interim emergency coal 
mine disability benefits. 

Voted for the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969. 

Voted for the Hospital and Medical Fa- 
cilities Construction and Modernization 
Amendments of 1969 (Hill-Burton). 

89TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 3094—To provide for inspections of 

mines and quarries to obtain information 


relating to health and safety conditions, ac- 
cidents and occupational diseases. 


88TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 


S. 2751—To provide additional funds for 
special milk program for children. 


Votes 


Voted for the Mental Health Act of 1963. 
Voted for the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act of 1963. 


86TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 


S. 3350—To provide program of Federal 
matching grants to States for over-65 health 
insurance. 

Votes 


Voted for the International Health and 
Medical Research Act of 1959. 

Voted to provide a health benefits pro- 
gram for government employees. 

Senator Scott's efforts in the field of health 
care continue to mean that Pennsylvanians 
are getting better health care than ever be- 
fore. Advanced techniques and prescriptions, 
avallable only through the expenditure of 
additional funds, can now be made available 
to all citizens. Senator Scott will continue 
to urge a greater Federal role in health care. 


LET US STOP THE WAR 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
gust 6, 1970, issue of the Kettering-Oak- 
wood Times, a biweekly newspaper cir- 
culating in suburban Dayton, contained 
an editorial supporting the Amendment 
To End the War. As one of the original 
House sponsors of this proposal, I am 
very pleased to report this endorsement. 

The fact on which the editorial bases 
its conclusion is the recent report by 
Bishop Paul Moore that the Vietnamese 
people do not want our presence to linger 
indefinitely in their country. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the editorial at 
this point in the RECORD: 

Let Us STOP THE WAR 

Sometime this month, the Senate is ex- 

pected to vote on an amendment to a $19.2 
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billion military procurement the 
“Amendment to End the War.” 

More than two million signatures on peti- 
tions supporting this amendment have been 
collected in an effort to show support for this 
bipartisan measure, sponsored by Senators 
George McGovern (D-South Dakota) and 
Mark Hatfield (R-Oregon). 

In light of this, a recent report from Viet- 
nam by Bishop Paul Moore, Episcopal bishop 
coadjuter of New York, formerly suffragan 
bishop of Washington, is significant. 

Bishop Moore and aides, a team of 20 
religious leaders and students, interviewed 
more than 200 Vietnamese of all walks of life. 

Every single South Vietnamese interviewed 
wants the United States to get out of the 
country—some tomorrow, some over a period 
of months. Not one single person wanted this 
country's presence to remain long. 

But even stronger than this feeling, the 
bishop found, was bitterness toward the cor- 
rupt and repressive Thieu-Ky government, 

The attitudes shown in this survey indi- 
cate that we can do no greater service to 
South Vietnam than to leave her. 

We can do nothing for all the Americans 
that have already died there. 

But we can do something to help the 
Americans who are fighting there now—some 
of whom were eight years old when the first 
Americans went to Vietnam to fight—and 
that is get out as rapidly as possible. 

The amendment's aim is simply to end out 
involvement in military conflict in Indochina 
after December 31, 1970, by ending appro- 
priations for it at that time. It would also 
provide, unless later needs dictate otherwise, 
that all American troops be out of Vietnam 
by June 30, 1971. 

It would provide funds, as needed, for ''safe 
and systematic withdrawal of all United 
States military personnel"; termination of 
United States military operations; assistance 
to South Vietnam as authorized by Congress; 
exchange of prisoners; and arrangement of 
asylum to Vietnamese who might be endan- 
gered by our withdrawal. 

We support this amendment. We solicit the 
support of all of our readers for this effort to 
help restore peace to the world. 


bill, 


THE PRESIDENT'S "DOUBLE 
STANDARD" 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we have again seen an amazing 
*double standard" in the President's ac- 
tion yesterday in vetoing the two bills 
making appropriations for the Office of 
Education and for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and 
the other miscellaneous executive 
agencies. 

His irresponsible “double standard" 
would turn down funds that are essen- 
tial in meeting the highest national pri- 
ority areas of education of our children 
and young people and the massive needs 
of our urban areas on the false grounds 
that somehow these programs are re- 
sponsible for inflation, rising interest 
rates, and high taxes. 

At the same time, the President does 
not apply the same standard to inflated 
profits of war contractors, to his pro- 
posed Federal subsidies to bail out pri- 
vate corporations such as Lockheed or 
the Penn Central Railroad, or the ex- 
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penditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars to subsidize the private develop- 
ment of the supersonic transport plane. 

The President does not even lift his 
voice in protest as price increases are 
announced in steel, copper, autos, and 
other basic industries—increases that 
push the cost of livng even higher. Mean- 
while, White House economic policies 
have pushed interest rates to their high- 
est levels since the Civil War and unem- 
ployment has again reached the 5-per- 
cent mark and the buying power of the 
average worker's paycheck has dropped 
below its 1965 level. 

No, Mr. Speaker, it is not appropria- 
tions for education or housing that has 
driven prices or interest rates up to their 
record high levels. It is the Republican 
administration’s own failures in the 
economic field and its misdirected pri- 
orities that give blank checks to multi- 
billion dollar Pentagon weapons sys- 
tems. The real culprits are not children 
or slum dwellers but the ABM, MIRV, 
the C-5A cargo plane and the “wild 
spenders" in the Pentagon who continue 
to waste our resources and manpower in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the responsiblity of 
Congress to seize the initiative and to 
re-allocate public funds to meet our 
pressing national priority requirements. 
We have done so in increasing the Office 
of Education budget by $453 million and 
by providing $514 million more for HUD 
programs. We will certainly be able to 
cut many times this amount of $967 mil- 
lion from the bloated and wasteful mili- 
tary budget alone. 


Both these appropriation bills passed 
the House and Senate by overwhelming 
margins. I urge my colleagues to over- 
ride both these ill-considered Presiden- 
tial vetoes by equally large margins. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS NOTED IN 
WAR ON INFLATION 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


ОР TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, spiraling 
inflation was one of the most pressing 
problems President Nixon inherited when 
he assumed office. It is now apparent that 
the President's approach to the problem 
is a sound one, and one which the people 
increasingly respect and support. 

In an editorial entitled "Signs of Pro- 
gress Noted in War on Inflation," the 
Nashville Banner delves into some of the 
more visable aspects of the President's 
economic policy. I believe these observa- 
tions will benefit my colleagues and I in- 
sert the editorial in the RECORD: 

SIGNS OF PROGRESS NOTED IN WAR 
ON INFLATION 

The inflation pace—boiling under pre- 
decessor policies of fiscal recklessness— was 
mounting when Richard М. Nixon took office. 
Along with uncontrolled federal spending, 
the cost of living was in the ascendancy year 
by year; the consequences of it another in- 
herited problem with which the new ad- 
ministration has had to cope. And for the 
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most part, thinking constituents knew that 
there was no economic or political wonder 
drug to heal this disease overnight. 

The President did promise to act as ele- 
mentary economic principles decreed—to 
treat and reduce the infections that were 
causing this fever; and this he had been do- 
ing, notwithstanding the screams of anguish 
every time a saving move touched a political 
nerve; or liberals in either camp needled him 
because infiationary winds didn't instantly 
cease. 

It has been one of the issues they have 
pushed with increasing sound and fury in 
this congressional election year. Along with 
the favorite text of the Doves, it has been the 
big hue and cry on that side. "See," they 
say, "Mr. Nixon has been in office now for 
more than a year and the war isn't over, and 
inflation still is with us." They overlook the 
fact that two predecessors, in office eight 
years, settled neither of these problems—but 
actually left both in a situation of deepening 
crisis. 

They overlook the fact, too, that President 
Nixon has reversed the trend of that war. He 
has reduced by 119,000 the almost half- 
million figure of U.S. troops in Vietnam who 
were there when he assumed the office, and 
has definitely scheduled the withdrawal of 
another 150,000 within a year. 

Try as they will, his critics can't fault 
the President on that—for the people know 
the facts in the case. But they keep trying— 
and even more strenuously as they see new 
polls attesting to the substantial margin of 
his public support. 

Circumstances are about to disarm them, 
too, of those dead cats they have been throw- 
ing on the economic issue. The Commerce 
Department shows that the second quarter 
of this year show total output of goods and 
services stabilized after a six-month decline. 

The Gross National Product is up—in terms 
of real meaning, not in measurement by 
inflated dollars. In this same interval, the 
pace of rising costs was definitely checked. 
And related statistics are demonstrably on 
the side of national economic strength. 

That has taken time—and by no means is 
the nation as yet over the hump for any 
easy sledding. The President knows that. His 
advisers know it. The significant thing is that 
the administration is continuing to push for 
those adjustments—in tax policies and spend- 
ing formulae—that will bring the recovery 
that every responsible citizen wants. 

As this newspaper has observed, Mr. Nixon 
doesn’t operate with a panic button—in the 
area either of foreign or domestic policy. 
Neither does he act with his eyes closed. 
Rather than the problem-making approach of 
wage and price controls, to put an artificial 
lid on the inflationary factors, he proposed 
and adopted yolunteer action on the part of 
responsible labor and management leader- 
ship. 

At this point there are signs that his poli- 
cies, thus carefully pursued, and involving 
mutual trust, are paying off. 

Disarming the panic element is a plus on 
the nation’s side. 


NO DEADLINE NEEDED 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon, as much and perhaps more than 
anyone, wants to bring the war in Viet- 
nam to an honorable end and bring our 
soldiers home. To set an arbitrary time 
limit on our involvement in Vietnam 
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would be folly in view of the new peace 
initiatives at the Paris talks, the Presi- 
dent’s planned troop withdrawals, and 
the Vietnamization program. 

Because of the time spent and the lives 
lost in Vietnam, I know my colleagues 
will continue to work with the President 
as he seeks to bring this conflict to a just 
close. In an editorial entitled *No Dead- 
line Needed," the Dallas Morning News 
reasons why the President deserves 
maximum flexibility and support. I in- 
clude the editorial in the Recor at this 
point: 

No DEADLINE NEEDED 

There are some Americans who urge that 
the President either set a firm deadline for 
getting out of Vietnam or have such a fixed 
time limit set for him, 

The reasoning for this sort of dictated time 
limit is difficult to understand. Those who 
advocate imposing it seem to imply that the 
President gets a secret kick out of continuing 
the U.S. presence in Southeast Asia. 

From the manner in which such deadlines 
are discussed, you’d get the impression that, 
for presidents, giving up the war in Vietnam 
is something like giving up smoking or des- 
serts—they really know they shouldn't stay, 
but just do not have the willpower to do what 
has to be done. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
In fact, no American wants to get the Ameri- 
can forces out of Vietnam more than the 
President, Like his predecessor in office, Rich- 
ard Nixon knows what the war is costing the 
nation and his administration—in lives, in 
money, in the state of the economy. 

But, also like his predecessor, Mr. Nixon 
does not want to withdraw in such haste 
that all that previous sacrifice will go for 
nothing. And if this country pulis out of 
South Vietnam before that country is able 
to stand on its own, all of the cost in blood 
and treasure will have been paid 1n vain. 

Can anyone seriously believe that Richard 
Nixon would keep American troops in com- 
bat for one day longer than he thinks their 
presence is necessary? 

Can anyone seriously believe that he is let- 
ting this nation suffer the losses in lives and 
in social unrest simply because he enjoys 
it? 

From the political standpoint, the Presi- 
dent's administration and his party have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
achieving peace tomorrow, But if he achieved 
it at the price of a communist Southeast 
Asia, this peace could not last. 


CONCERN OVER PRESIDENT NIX- 
ON'S VETO OF THE 1971 EDUCA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my concern over President Nix- 
on's veto of the Office of Education's 
fiscal 1971 appropriations bill. 

President Nixon cites the inflationary 
impact that the increased appropriations 
for education would have on the country. 
But how can we “hold the line against 
big spending" when the administration 
squanders billions of dollars on the Viet- 
nam war and military projects like the 
Safeguard ABM? These dollars go to 
causes of highly dubious merit. What 
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more meritorious commodity do we have 
than our youth? 

The future of the United States de- 
pends on its youth—its educated youth. 
The high standard of living that the 
United States enjoys cannot be main- 
tained if the education of our children is 
threatened. To jeopardize the financial 
stability of our educational institutions 
is to jeopardize the Nation itself. 

The administration's budget request 
sought only a modest increase in spend- 
ing—indeed, an almost niggardly in- 
crease—over the last fiscal year. How 
many more children would this increase 
benefit? The answer: Too few. 

The budget requested by the adminis- 
tration for educational purposes is pain- 
fully inadequate. Less than ample fund- 
ing for the Office of Education in fis- 
cal 1971 threatens to breed mediocrity— 
if not inferiority—in school systems 
across the country. 

Let me cite just one example. School 
districts in all our States—Chicopee, 
Mass., а community in my congressional 
district, is one such school district—are 
approaching major financial difficulties 
because of legislation revising the allo- 
cation formula for aid to impacted 
school areas. Faced with rapidly rising 
enrollment rates, and as rapidly dwin- 
dling revenue sources, impacted school 
districts will need more Federal aid if 
they are to maintain high-quality educa- 
tion for the children of military person- 
nel and Federal employees. 

Mr. Nixon says that his veto of this 
bill is painful to him, but it is not nearly 
as painful to him as it would be to the 
country’s school systems—and more im- 
portant, the youth—of our Nation. 

Needless to say, I will support the ex- 
pected effort to override the President's 
veto. 


VIET VICTORY IS SO NEAR YOU 
CAN ALMOST TOUCH IT 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, an arti- 
cle by Col. R. D. Heinl, Jr., which ap- 
peared in the Orange County, Calif., 
Register of July 26, demonstrates not 
only the success of the Vietnamization 
program to date, but also the need for 
continued implementation of the public 
safety programs currently underway in 
South Vietnam, to cope with the resur- 
gence of wide-spread terrorist activity. 

Colonel Heinl points out that from 
January to May 31 of this year, aside 
from 816 individually fingered political 
assassinations, there have been more 
than 13,000 South Vietnamese killed, 
assaulted, or abducted. Many of the vic- 
tims have been children. 

Since the beginning of the Communist 
drive to conquer South Vietnam, there 
have been 50,000 South Vietnamese 
cadres, including schoolteachers, revolu- 
tionary development workers, and vil- 
lage chiefs, murdered. In proportion, this 
would be equivalent to well over 500,000 
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Americans. Just as organized butchery of 
this magnitude would never be tolerated 
in the United States, if we had the power 
to stop it, so is it necessary that we 
Congressmen support the efforts of the 
South Vietnamese government to bring 
an end to this horror. 

Preventive detention laws have played 
а major role in stemming Communist 
terrorist activities in those nations which 
have been fortunate enough to overcome 
this type of threat to their existence. 
When it is a question of either isolating 
the enemy for the protection of the pop- 
ulation or allowing the population to be 
systematically decimated there can be 
only one choice. 


The article by Colonel Heinl follows: 


View FROM THE Front: Vier Vicrory Is So 
Near You Can ALMOST TOUCH IT 
(By Col. R. D. Heinl, Jr.) 
Saicon 'Nana).—Are we winning? 

How nearly is the war over? 

When and how can we get out of Vietnam? 

What does the future hold? 

The answers to these big questions are 
what the country needs to know about the 
war in Indochina—a war which, in every 
dimension and aspect, has changed dramat- 
ically since this reporter last left Vietnam, 
18 months ago. 

The computers and the analysts can come 
up with endless statistics and quantifications 
in this war of numbers (so hyper-quantified 
that former Army Chief of Staff Harold K. 
Johnson used to call it “The Scoreboard 
War”). 

They can tell you how many weapons we 
capture, how many bodies we tally (the 
"step-on count," the GIs say), the B-52 
bomb-tonnages, the rice captured, the in- 
country troop strength, the indirect-fire at- 
tacks, the Chieu-Hoi ralliers, the junks inter- 
cepted, the night ambushes, and so on. 


IMPRESSIONS 


These are the trees. But the shape of the 
forest comes through more clearly in terms 
of impressions perceptions and hunches—the 
kind of signals no computer can quantify. 

For example, 18 months ago, the night- 
sounds of Saigon were those of the battle- 
field: artillery outgoing, thunderous B-52 
strikes rattling the windows, occasional 
spurts of small-arms fire somewhere or other 
inside the city. 

Now, the nights are quiet, with not even 
the sight of a distant flare on the horizon. 
Only twice while in Saigon did this reporter 
hear any artillery at all, and that random 
and far away, when the wind was right. 

The Hondas that choke the city streets and 
even the new good roads in the country ... 
the bridges everywhere that are intact rather 
than crumpled and demolished ... the tin 
and aluminum roofs that signal prosperous 
villages . . . the freedom of movement along 
roads and into villages that used to be solid 
VC... bumper corps of “miracle rice" in 
every paddy ... 

These impressions are among those that 
predominate, and in their way they tella 
great deal. Behind them, and behind the big 
questions about the future of war, the piv- 
otal factors that will determine the course of 
events—narrowly in Vietnam and broadly in 
Indochina—are perhaps four in number. 

Pacification—The struggle to win the en- 
tire countryside from the government and 
away from the Viet Cong. 


VIETNAMIZATION 

The development and vitalization of & 
South Vietnamese Army (ARVN) sufficiently 
battleworthy to withstand the tough Com- 
munist regulars of Hanot. 
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Beside Vietnamization stands its first 
cousin, Nixonization, or implementation of 
the "Nixon Doctrine," whereby Asian coun- 
tries fight their own wars with their own 
troops. 

Political viability—Evolution of the Thieu- 
Ky regime and Hanoi's capabilities and pos- 
sible intentions, 


HAND IN HAND 

Pacification and Vietnamization ultimately 
go hand in hand. Without successful Viet- 
namization—1.e., without an ARVN able to 
shield. the populated areas against devasta- 
tion and invasion by the 130 North Vietnam- 
ese Army (NVA) Battalions still in the 
field and mainly inside, though only just 
inside South Vietnam—pacification can 
never succeed. 

Today, pacification is shielded both by the 
ARVN and by the remaining American com- 
bat units in Vietnam. Tomorrow, it will be 
up to the ARVN alone. 

The status of pacification is roughly as 
follows. 

The big war inside South Vietnam has 
clearly receded. The Communists may be 
rampaging inside thinly populated, barely 
defended, remote northwest Cambodia, but 
they are no longer rampaging inside South 
Vietnam. 

The VC are now waging a broken-backed 
effort to maintain themselves, using so-called 
VC “main force" units manned 90 per cent, 
not by authentic South Vietnamese, but 
by fillers from the north. In retrospect, it 
can be seen the VC virtually destroyed itself 
as a fighting force during the 1968 Tet 
Offensive. 

TET VICTORY 

Tet deserves a backward look, if only be- 
cause it was hailed by our own doomsayers 
and copperheads as final proof the war was 
unwinnable. 

The Communists did not attain a single 
one of their stated objectives during Tet. 
The people of South Vietnam did not join 
in the proclaimed “general uprising”; the 
ARVN did not fold but fought; no province, 
region, or major population center was taken 
and held by the Communists; and our Ma- 
rines at Khe Sanh broke the siege that was 
to have been General Giap’s American Dien 
Bien Phu, 

During three weeks of Tet, more than 
43,000 Communists (mainly the flower of 
the VC's political and military cadres) were 
killed. Tet can now be perceived as the first 
great turning point of the war. 

The only defeat inflicted by the Commu- 
nists during Tet was in the United States, 
engineered by elements of the press and TV 
and by New Left politicians (mainly in the 
Senate) who have staked careers on an 
American defeat and humiliation. 

Returning to pacification, the people of 
South Vietnam now seem to have committed 
themselves in great majority to the govern- 
ment. This does not mean that the govern- 
ment is perfect, or is во considered by the 
villagers. What it does mean is that the 
villagers now apparently believe the govern- 
ment will win. 

ODDS-ON FAVORITE 


The turning point in an insurgency comes 
when people make up their minds as to who 
will come out on top. Every indicator sug- 
gests the government is now the odds-on 
favorite. 

The people and the Communists are now 
being separated as never before. More than 
three million South Vietnamese men (and 
200,000 women volunteers) have taken arms 
under the government banner in the regienal 
and popular forces and village militia. 

In this contest for people rather than 
territory, 89.7 per cent of the population of 
South Vietnam now lives in government- 
controlled villages or hamlets. In only eight 
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provinces out of South Vietnam's 45 are 
there any mobile VC military units still alive, 
and these, as noted above, are mainly manned 
&nd led by North Vietnamese officers and 
men. 

Terror is now the main recourse of the 
VC. Not counting 816 individually fingered 
political assassinations so far this year, Com- 
munist terrorists, as of May 31, had killed, 
assaulted, or abducted 13,009 South Viet- 
namese (including a large number of chil- 
dren), 

SHADOW WAR 

Terror will remain the principal VC capa- 
bility for some time, at least until the 
Phoenix or “Phung Hoang” long-haul cam- 
paign to uproot the hardcore VC infrastruc- 
ture (VCI) progresses further. 

CIA-authored, the Phoenix program is in 
some respects our most important and least 
obviously successful effort in the field of 
pacification, It is aimed at individually iden- 
tifying, the killing, apprehending, sentenc- 
ing, or converting the 71,000 members of 
the Mafia-like VCI—the Communist politi- 
cal cadres who have been operating under 
deep cover inside South Vietnam since the 
days of the Viet Minh and even before. This 
is a shadow war by police and intelligence 
against the guts of the VC. 

Phung Hoang has so far only scratched 
the surface, but it is no more designed for 
or capable of instant success than our own 
war on the Mafia. However, if Phung Hoang 
does not succeed in the long run, the whole 
success of pacification wil be jeopardized. 

Ever since the ARVN showed its mettle 
during the Cambodian incursions, Vietnami- 
zation has looked like a winner. Actually 
(even before the term was coined), Vietnami- 
zation passed its first test during Tet by vir- 
tue of the ARVN's surprising ability to hold 
together and fight for its life. Now that the 
Thieu regime has really accepted the fact and 
imminence of American withdrawal, Vietna- 
mization is progressing well. 

ASTONISHING PROWESS 


The ARVN is now composed of basically 
well-trained soldiers with an increasingly 
capable corps of junior and mid-level officers 
being systematically brought forward. 

The once scandalous top leadership of the 
ARVN is being upgraded, and as a result, once 
scandalous ARVN divisions are fighting. One 
has only to recall the astonishing recent 
prowess in Cambodia of the 7th and 25th 
ARVN Divisions, once rated by U.S. advisers 
as among the worst in the Free World. 

With the surge of self-confidence and the 
time earned by devastation of the Cambo- 
dian sanctuaries, Vietnamization ought to 
progress well. Top American commanders be- 
lieve the ARVN will be able to stand com- 
pletely on its own feet as a fighting army 
against the NVA by mid-1972. 

Paradoxically, as the ARVN improves, many 
observers feel the U.S. Army is slipping. Sen- 
lor American commanders deny this em- 
phatically. But those (like this reporter) 
who have spent time in the field with Amer- 
ican divisions get strong impressions that 
the national malaise—borne by college-edu- 
cated, middle-class, resentful draftee vec- 
tors—has reached Vietnam. 

The shaggy-haired perfunctory, yakking, 
near-seditious U.S. units with fat, idle head- 
quarters, crummy camps and dirty weapons 
cannot compare to the professional, keen, 
hard-charging Army, say, of 1967, which was 
in fact one of the finest our country has ever 
fielded. 

Tragic as this is—if true—the fact remains 
it is now more important, far more impor- 
tant, for the ARVN to be on the upgrade 
than for our own army, In a sense, the latter 
has spent itself (or been moraliy spent) in 
order to buy time for the ARVN. 


INTERNAL POLITICS 


If Vietnamization and pacification, inter- 
locked, represent one side of the coin, the 
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other side is the internal political situation 
within South Vietnam. 

The dominant political act in South Viet- 
nam is there has not been a coup since 1965, 
and there appears to be no Hkelihood of one. 
Ambassador Elisworth Bunker, in his steely 
way (which seems so little perceived by de- 
tractors at home; he is assuredly no puppet 
of President Thieu), has reportedly told the 
Vietnamese the next coup will be the last 
€ Por se E they believe him. 

ons have been progressively hel 
throughout the south (village and Selous 
elections just last month came off in orderly 
and decent fashion). The Thieu regime itself 
entered office on a plurality of about 35 per 
cent of the eligible voters (nearly the equiva- 
lent to those of New York's Mayor Lindsay 
and President Nixon), and has at least main- 
tained if not somewhat broadened this base. 

In the recent village elections, candidacies 
have been contested: Government nominees 
have been defeated. South Vietnam is cer- 
tainly no more of a democracy, say, than 
Jersey City or Placquemines Parish, La., but 
by e rime of a developing Asian coun- 

ting for its 
quod VAN life, the results are 


FAR MORE DEMOCRATIC 

Certainly, South Vietnam's imperfect 
mocracy ís infinitely more бно сан en 
anything the Communists would ever permit. 
South Vietnam is developing * * * told the 
Vietnamese the next Supreme Court has over- 
ruled the government in a number of im- 
portant cases and forced corrective action or 
legislation. which has Pinched President 
emper To his ‘Shen and the court’s, the lat- 

nevertheless contin 
она impediment. LM 
nomically, the short-term health of 
South Vietnam is good. With greatly im- 
proved security, development is gaining 
Wied ан. Crops of “miracle rice” have 
ou e country’ - 

bh pen try’s million-ton wartime 

Compared to past years, little of + 
is reaching the VC. Rice has, in liek Gone 
in so well that farmers are now playing 
the market and withholding their crops so 
аз to take advantage of price fluctuations. 

In other words, here as elsewhere in the 
economy, the rules of a free market are work- 
ing. Inflation remains a danger, but this, to 
some extent, will be countered by further 
American troop withdrawals, and consequent 
reductions in U.S, soft-goods spending. 


STAGE II 
Set against the foregoing conditions an 
d 
Nee: ag cH in South Vietnam, the Com- 
munis ve two main capabili 
combination of both. are 
One, which they have.alread 
y begun to im- 
plement in many parts of the country, is 
to fall back into what experts 1n their jargon 
call "Stage IL" which means a low-level, 
ае relatively passive guerrilla effort 
without big battles, aimed at su 
коа la А rvival rather 
The second capabllity is to hit hard across 
or just around the Laotian flank of the 
DMZ. у 
Along and around the DMZ the NVA has 
more than three divisions and a host of sup- 
porting units and enormous logistic instal- 
lations, all poised for & possible blow against 
the relatively thin forces in the north, where 
the two best ARVN divisions, the 1st and 
таа on, line with backup from our 101st 
rne Division and 5th Mechani - 
alry Brigade. "98,997 
А z E blow across the DMZ would be 
ogical enemy way to try to shatter the to 
ARVN divisions and thus to set back Viet- 
namization as well as gain a new foothold in 
the once embattled four northern provinces. 
What may perhaps deter such a stroke is 
fear it would provoke renewed bombing of 
the massive base complex the Communists 
have now developed north of the DMZ. 
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CAMBODIA 


No discussion of enemy capabilities would 
be complete without mention of Cambodia. 
Communist operations in that country 
present a good example of the psychological 
warfare with which the Communists have 
often succeeded in sapping the will of our 
home front. 

Despite widespread attacks and high-visi- 
bility military presence here, there, and 
seemingly everywhere in Cambodia, the Com- 
munists enjoy few significant new military 
advantages in that country. 

They still hold the area east of the Me- 
kong, which has been captured Communist 
territory for nearly a decade. They also are 
able to operate more or less at will in north- 
west Cambodia, but the region is remote from 
Vietnam and of little importance to the 
Vietnam war. 

The vital areas of Cambodia (especially to 
the U.S.) are Phnom Penh and Kompong Som 
(Sihanoukville). Phnom Penh has been vir- 
tually guaranteed by the South Vietnamese: 
they have stationed marine battalions in 
easy striking distance of the capital, and 
much of their armor is in support for a push 
along Route 1 from the Parrot’s Beak. 

Kompong Som, it can be stated on high 
authority, will be kept closed to Communist 
shipping, no matter what happens inside 
Cambodia (just as the border sanctuaries 
will be cleaned out again, whether by U.S. or 
ARVN troops, when the need arises). 


INTO THE VORTEX 


It was the deposal of Sihanouk in March— 
not our raids into the border sanctuaries in 
May—that brought Cambodia into the vor- 
tex and off the tightrope. What is happening 
is hard on Cambodia, admittedly, but not 
gravely hazardous to American vital interests. 
Cambodia has belately but finally and inevi- 
tably been pulled into the war which Ho Chi 
Minh proclaimed 24 years ago as a war for 
a Communist Indochina. 

And so, at length we return to the initial 
big questions. 

Are we winning? Yes. 

When and how can we get out of Viet- 
nam? By next May, our army will be down 
to about 280,000. From that point on, it 
will be a supporting rather than a fighting 
army and it can probably become a volun- 
teer army. 

The signs now point to a Korean solu- 
tion—i.e., token U.S. presence for years 
ahead, but few casualties and diminishing 
financial cost. 

The imponderable is not what the Com- 
munists do, for they can now do little. That 
is one reason for their adamant position in 
Paris. As the war now stands, any settlement 
short of forced unification of the two Viet- 
nams under a Communist dictatorship would 
be a crushing defeat for Hanoi’s costly, bitter 
and protracted struggle. 

The North Vietnamese, in short, cannot 
afford serious negotiations, which would of 
course entail compromise. 

The imponderable instead is what the 
American home front will stand for. If our 
upper-middle-class, left-wing-intellectual 
opponents of the war, who emotionally feel 
it is hopeless and unwinnable, can exert their 
powerful infiuence to break off our effort 
(and virtually sue for peace), the war can 
yet be lost. 

This is what Hanoi banks on as it draws 
aid and comfort from our copperheads and 
doomsayers. (It is perhaps significant that, 
among some units in Vietnam, the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail is nicknamed “The Fulbright- 
McGovern Memorial Highway,” or just “Ful- 
bright-McGovern.”) 

Will President Nixon be allowed to com- 
plete successfully what Stewart Alsop in 
Newsweek has so presciently described as 
his “Great Retreat"? 

The answer. lies within ourselves. As Foch 
said, “no one is defeated who will not ad- 
mit that he is defeated.” 
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HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nixon administration has loudly pro- 
claimed its concern over the rising rate 
of crime, yet in terms of systematic 
planning to meet this situation there has 
been little tangible progress. The ad- 
ministration seems content to fight 
crime by advancing the use of proce- 
durally and constitutionally questionable 
methods such as the “no knock" and 
"preventive detention" procedures. 

It is disappointing that this self-pro- 
claimed “law and order" administration 
has not effectively utilized existing pro- 
grams to assist in modernizing the crimi- 
nal justice system. The recent study of 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration—LEAA-—by the National 
Urban Coalition is the latest item detail- 
ing the administration’s failure in this 
area. 

Under the justification of State re- 
sponsibility, the administration has not 
taken upon itself the responsibility to 
effecting changes in the criminal justice 
system. The report of the Urban Coali- 
tion is inadvertently a stinging indict- 
ment of the bloc grant approach, but its 
central significance is that it pinpoints 
areas that continue to be neglected. 

The lack of emphasis on corrections 
and rehabilitation has been recognized 
by criminologists as one of the weakest 
links in our criminal justice system. Yet 
this knowledge has not motivated the 
LEAA or the States to move in these 
areas. The stress on new equipment has 
been a standard goal for most police 
units—but most of the studies show that 
the criminals might not be so much de- 
terred by a shining new patrol car as 
by the knowledge that if he is caught 
he will be speedily brought to trial. 

It is discouraging to see that LEAA has 
not moved forcefully in these areas, but 
I am hopeful that the wide circulation 
of the Urban Coalition’s report and its 
recommendations will provide the impe- 
tus. to move in these necessary direc- 
tions. 

I urge my colleagues to study the fol- 
lowing report entitled, "Law and Dis- 
order II": 

Law AND DISORDER II 
(Prepared by the National Urban Coalition) 

Crime is gripping our cities with fear de- 
stroying lives and property, consuming fis- 
cal and human resources, Urban systems of 
criminal justice—including the police, the 
courts, and corrections institutions—are in- 
capable of halting rising crime rates and un- 
responsive to the needs of the communities 
they serve. For decades these agencies have 
operated beyond public scrutiny, lacking 
either adequate support or constructive crit- 
icism. The public has refused to make the 
financial commitment necessary for the sys- 
tem to work. Few basic questions have been 
asked about crime, criminals, or the opera- 
tion of the agencies set up to deal with them. 
Fewer answers have been found. 

Title I of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, the grant program 
administered by the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration (LEAA) of the De- 
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partment of Justice, is the only existing ma- 
jor federal program which has the potential 
to stop the rise in crime and to modernize 
the agencies of the criminal justice system. 
In 1969, $63 million in block grants were 
made available to the states for the creation 
of state planning agencies and the funding 
of action programs to improve the operation 
of both state and local criminal justice 
agencies; in 1970, appropriations under the 
Act were increased to $268 million; and fund- 
ing proposals for fiscal 1971 range from $480 
million to over $1 billion. Once the billion 
mark is reached the federal investment in 
the operation of the nation’s criminal justice 
agencies will represent one-sixth of the total 
natoional expenditure in this area. 

Because of the great potential of the Safe 
Streets Act program for dealing construc- 
tively with one of the most frightening and 
costly of all urban problems, the National 
Urban Coalition has followed its develop- 
ments with great expectations. In June, 1969, 
the Coalition published a report, "Law and 
Disorder: State Planning Under the Safe 
Streets Act of 1968," which pointed out that 
evolving patterns in the state planning proc- 
ess threatened to impair the effectiveness of 
the federal grant program. 

Based on an examination of 12 urbanized 
states (California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas) the report observed that: Par- 
ticipation in the planning process was limited 
to a narrow group of officials, criminal jus- 
tice professionals, and local government 
representatives—the same people who ad- 
ministered the system in need of reform. No 
effort was being made to provide linkages to 
the many private and public agencies con- 
cerned with the development of human re- 
sources that are essential to the prevention 
of crime or the rehabilitation of criminals. 
Nor were the insights of those who have 
been “processed” by the system being sought. 
Many states had created, at the suggestion of 
LEAA’s guidelines, a regional substructure 
under the state agency that was not func- 
tionally relevant to the problems of the 
criminal justice system and that was either 
inoperative or ineffective in serving its in- 
tended purpose as a conduit for local par- 
ticipation. 

Partly because of the regional structures 
and partly because of the structure of the 
state agencies, the planning process was re- 
inforcing rather than overcoming the tradi- 
tional fragmentation of the criminal justice 
system so that none of the agencies in- 
volved was taking into consideration its rela- 
tionship to the others. 

With few exceptions, planning efforts were 
suffering from a lack of know-how, both in 
terms of structuring a state operation and in 
terms of creating substantive programming 
goals. The report found that the Justice De- 
partment.was doing little to overcome this 
deficlency. 

This report is an updating of the June, 
1969, findings, prepared from data gathered 
&t federal, state, and local levels. It focuses 
on the Title I planning process developed by 
the states and on the action programs funded 
by LEAA under the state plans. It does not 
include an analysis of the academic assist- 
ance program established by Title I or a de- 
talled discussion of the programs of the Na- 
tional Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice. 

SUMMARY 

Despite one full year of operation under 
the Act, many state programs have not gotten 
off the ground. There is evidence that in 
many cases the planning process is & paper 
exercise, unrelated to the actual distribution 
of action funds. Planning funds are not 
reaching local governments but are going 
to regional entities which in most cases have 
no operational responsibilities, State agen- 
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cles—the final repositories of decision-mak- 
ing power—are dominated by officials of the 
criminal justice agencies and representatives 
of general units of state and local govern- 
ment. There is little or no representation 
from “citizen and community interests” (as 
stated in LEAA’s guidelines) or from social 
service agencies having rehabilitative re- 
sources, Where there is minority representa- 
tion, it does not adequately reflect inner-city 
interests. For the most part, these state- 
level deficiencies are not corrected by the 
composition of regional or local boards. 

Program grants are being dissipated—geo- 
graphically and programmatically—in part 
because of the structural difficulties which 
were outlined in “Law and Disorder,” in 
part because of a lack of leadership by both 
federal and state agencies, and in part be- 
cause of a lack of public commitment. The 
broad dissipation of action funds has meant 
that the money is not being focused on major 
impact programs, has little likelihood of 
preventing or reducing crime, and in some 
cases is not going to the urban population 
centers—where the crime is. The National 
League of Cities, in a report issued in Feb- 
ruary, 1970, showed that such cities as Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Scranton, Houston, San Fran- 
cisco, and Albany have recelved none or only 
smal amounts of their states' fiscal 1969 
funds, Our survey supported that picture. 

Almost all of the 1969 action money went 
for police expenditures—usually communi- 
cations equipment or other hardware—while 
only negligible attention was given to such 
areas as corrections, juvenile treatment, nar- 
cotics control, or court reform. This heavy 
emphasis on police, if continued, could cause 
@ serious dislocation in the entire system of 
criminal justice, Little evidence has been 
produced to show that more sophisticated 
police equipment produces measurable re- 
sults in preventing crime. On the other 
hand, it has been shown that meaningful 
treatment in corrections institutions brings 
down recidivism rates, that controlling nar- 
cotics addiction does away with those crimes 
of violence caused by the compulsion for 
drugs, and that effective juvenile programs 
halt rising crime rates in that segment of 
the population where crime has been in- 
creasing most rapidly. Applying simple cost- 
effectiveness standards, it would seem that 
investments in these latter areas should re- 
ceive priority over the former. Yet, to date, 
they have been largely ignored. 

As of March, 1970, only $1,109,776 had 
been committed to corrections in the 12 
states surveyed, while $11,563,738—more 
than 10 times as much—had gone for police 
projects, and approximately 58 per cent of 
this latter amount for equipment expendi- 
tures, A total of $1,140,708 had been spent 
on court reform. A look at the specific states 
reveals that, in Ohio, 92 per cent of fiscal 
1969 state expenditures were in the police 
category; in Indiana, 81 per cent; in Illi- 
nois, 78 per cent; and in Pennsylvania, 80 
per cent, 

The President's Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence and the U.S, 
Conference of Mayors have shown that cities 
and states alone cannot halt the rising crime 
rates, and that substantial increases are 
needed in federal expenditures for crime 
control. The Violence Commission recom- 
mended a doubling of the nation’s invest- 
ment in the administration of justice and 
the prevention of crime, with the lion’s share 
to be carried by the federal government. Be- 
cause of its present administrative and struc- 
tural inadequacies, the Title I program can- 
not effectively handle greatly increased 
levels of funding. Until measures are taken 
to insure that planning and action funds 
will be used effectively, LEAA funding should 
be held at its present level or restricted to 
$480 million, as the Attorney General recom- 
mended on March 12, 1970. 
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A FAILURE OF FEDERAL AND STATE LEADERSHIP 

The Justice Department played only a 
minimal supervisory role in handing out the 
$63 million in grant money appropriated 
for Title I in 1969. Although LEAA's annual 
report points to an impressive structure of 
regional assistance offices and contain nu- 
merical tabulations of technical assistance, 
telephone responses, and meetings, the 
Administration in fact provided little leader- 
ship in the establishment of priorities, the 
proper structuring of regional and local plan- 
ning mechanisms, or the development of 
sound action programs. Nor did LEAA set up 
a clearinghouse operation to disseminate 
among the states the limited information 
that does exist about the effectiveness of 
various anticrime programs. 

This lack of direction has resulted in great 
confusion among the states on such impor- 
tant questions as whether the division of 
& state into regions is optional or manda- 
tory; whether private agencies active in such 
fields as juvenile treatment and corrections 
can be the recipients of action grants; or 
whether juvenile programs are restricted to 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare funds, or can be supported by LEAA 
grants. On another level, that of substan- 
tive impact, the lack of standards and guide- 
lines has resulted in a tremendous dupli- 
cation of effort among states and localities 
attacking similar problems. It has also pro- 
duced such undesirable developments as the 
Investment of “riot control” funds in small, 
even rural, municipalities or townships, and 
financial support to obsolete, irrationally 
constituted police departments which would 
either consolidate or go out of existence 
without the federal funding. 

In many instances state agencies are look- 
ing for meaningful goals, measurements, and 
guidance. This year's Coalition survey showed 
that at least one state-agency chairman had 
had no contact with his regional LEAA rep- 
resentative. A state-agency executive direc- 
tor, when asked the extent of his contact 
with LEAA, said he would like to "get on 
their mailing list." And several agencies com- 
plained that the Justice Department had 
not even provided them with informa- 
tion * * * own being developed in other 
states or cities. For some states, the 
highest compliment paid LEAA was, “They 
haven't told us how to run our shop." 
The problem was particularly acute in 
the Midwest where the directorship of the 
LEAA regional office in Chicago remained 
vacant for several months: 

LEAA has attempted to justify its limited 
leadership role by asserting that crime is a 
“state and local problem" and that Congress 
did not intend LEAA to direct the states in 
their program efforts. However, the lan- 
guage of Title I, Sections 515(b) and 515(c), 
authorizes LEAA to play a leadership role by 
evaluating “the programs and activities as- 
sisted under this title" and by rendering 
“technical assistance to states, units of gen- 
eral local government, combinations of such 
states or units, or other . . . agencies in 
matters relating to law enforcement." Re- 
cently, the Attorney General acknowledged 
that LEAA was “designed to provide leader- 
ship . . . and technical assistance to help 
the states and cities,” but there is no indica- 
tion to date that this has, in fact, become 
Departmental policy. 

The chief mechanism provided in Title I for 
Justice Department direction and evaluation 
of the state programs is the annual plan. To 
obtain its action funds, each state must an- 
nually submit a comprehensive plan analyz- 
ing the problems of its criminal justice sys- 
tem and describing the ways in which it 
proposes to invest the federal money to meet 
those problems. LEAA is authorized by Title 
I to fund only those states which have sub- 
mitted “comprehensive plans" that encom- 
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pass the activities of all agencies of the crim- 
inal justice system. Among other require- 
ments, the plans must "incorporate innova- 
tions and advanced techniques," must show 
that federal funds are not being used to sup- 
plant state or local funds, and must show 
that 75 per cent of federal action funds are 
going to local governments for crime-con- 
trol programs. 

LEAA effectively cut itself off from a mean- 
ingful review of fiscal 1969 plans by failing 
to require states to show where the action 
money would be spent geographically or for 
what specific purposes. Instead, pians, de- 
Scribed general categories such as ''crime 
prevention" without including sufficient in- 
formation with which to gauge the nature 
or impact of the program, A consultant hired 
by LEAA to assess the state plans concluded 
that the vagueness and lack of comprehen- 
siveness in action-grant proposals made 
meaningful evaluation impossible. 

Even if the plans had been more reflective 
of the proposed distribution of action funds, 
there is no reason to believe that LEAA would 
have played a stronger role in setting and en- 
couraging priorities. Where the 1969 plans 
omitted or showed an insubstantial com- 
mitment to major elements of the criminal 
justice system, such as the courts or correc- 
tions, LEAA still distributed the action 
money—along with a weak warning that fu- 
ture plans should be more comprehensive.? 

In fact, LEAA’s acceptance of the heavy 
emphasis on police programs at the expense 
of other areas of the criminal justice system 
raises serious questions about the Justice De- 
partment's interpretation of the term ‘‘com- 
prehensive.” Moreover, LEAA has not been 
willing to use the leverage provided in the 
other. Title I plan requirements discussed 
above. 

Although changes made by LEAA in its 
guidelines for fiscal 1970 require that state 
plans provide more specifics in regard to the 
geographical and categorical distribution of 
action money, this improvement was offset 
by the Administration’s agreement, an- 
nounced in early February, to make 50 per 
cent of fiscal 1970 funds available to the 
states on the basis of the 1969 plans. 

Not all of the blame for the low level of 
performance in 1969 rests with the Justice 
Department. Neither public interest nor gov- 
ernment commitment was high at state and 
local levels. One state consultant working on 
this survey reported that the operation of his 
state agency has gone “largely unnoticed and 
unreported.” Another commented, “The pró- 
gram has not received attention among the 
public at large. There is no thoughtful 
middle-ground dialect on the issue.” A third 
stated, “The fact that money is available un- 
der the Safe Streets Act is still a fairly well- 
kept secret.” 

The states generally did not succeed in pro- 
viding the leadership which the LEAA was so 
willing to transfer to them. As of April 1, 
1970, several states had fallen far behind in 
the distribution of 1969 action funds. A 
number complained that they had no appli- 
cants for the money. These states had not 
generated a sufficient volume of project pro- 
posals because they had either failed to get 
information about the program out to the 
cities and localities or had transmitted con- 
flicting information which made it difficult, 
if not impossible, for local governments to 
respond. Local governments in California, for 
example, complained that frequent changes 
in directives from the state agency made it 
virtually impossible to complete project ap- 
plications. 

Other states set inadequate guidelines or 
failed to enforce guidelines, once established. 
For example, Indiana set forth 14 objectives 
for local planning agencies, only three of 
which could be interpreted as encompassing 
purchases of equipment. Yet, as of March, 
1970, over 55 per cent of the state’s com- 
mitted action money for fiscal 1969 had gone 
for equipment. Other states allowed funds to 
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go for routine expenditures—lighting, police 
uniforms, basic office equipment—which had 
been neglected before the federal dollars be- 
came available.’ 

Some governors failed to support the im- 
plementation of the program. Indiana, as 
part of an overall cost reduction effort, had 
& staff of two professionals (with an execu- 
tive director earning $15,000) administering 
the fiscal 1969 action program of over $715,- 
000. In Florida, the agency administrator 
claimed that he could not take steps to 
broaden his regional planning units to end 
police domination of the program because, 
without the law-enforcement lobby at the 
state level, he would be unable to obtain the 
matching funds necessary to trigger the fed- 
eral grants. Although some state legislatures, 
such as Illinois' and North Carolina's, have 
exceeded the matching funds required for 
LEAA grants * a number of state agencies are 
experiencing difficulty in getting legislative 
support. This represents a serious threat to 
the program, particularly since many local 
governments are finding it extremely difficult 
to come up with the required match for ac- 
tion grants. 

Finally, some of the blame rests with the 
cities. Participation at the city level has in 
many cases been deficient, in part because of 
the restricted role which the Act itself and 
the state administrators have carved out for 
the cities, and in part because many city 
officials have not placed a high priority on 
the program. A few mayors reached in the 
Coalition survey were not even aware of how 
much money had been committed to agencies 
within their cities or who had participated 
in the planning process, The Act itself does 
not require support to citywide planning en- 
tities, but it is clear that unless such mecha- 
nisms are established by the mayors on their 
own initiative, the role of the cities in the 
program will continue to be restricted. 


OPERATION OF THE STATE AGENCIES 


Each state was required by Title I to estab- 
lish a state planning agency under the gov- 
ernor—supported by staff—to be responsible 
for the development of the annual compre- 
hensive plan and for administering the grants 
made by LEAA after the submission of the 
plan, All of the 12 states surveyed by the 
Coalition had planning agencies—ranging in 
size from 8 to 41, and supported by staff 
ranging from 6 to 56. 

Some of the states have also created task 
forces or panels of experts to advise the state 
boards and staff in such specific substantive 
areas as court reform, juvenile delinquency, 
and community relations. In addition, all but 
one of the states—New Jersey—have been 
divided into regions, each with its own board, 
staff, and, in some cáses, advisory committee. 
This apparatus serves as an intermediate 
level between the cities and the states, devel- 
oping plans and screening program proposals. 


A. Who does the planning? 


State planning agencies suffer from an 
across-the-board shortage of representatives 
from public and private social service agen- 
cies or from “citizen and community inter- 
ests." For fiscal 1969, in the 12 states sur- 
veyed, 302 persons served on state planning 
agencies, of which 62 per cent were criminal 
justice officials, 26 per cent represented gen- 
eral units of state and local government, 
7 per cent were from public and private social 
service agencies, and only 5 per cent repre- 
sented citizen and community interests.’ 

New Jersey’s 14-man board and North Caro- 
lina’s 26-member board had no representa- 
tives other than criminal justice profession- 
als; Florida’s 29-member board had only 
three persons outside this category, and 
Michigan’s 28-member board had only two. 
New York was an exception to the general 
pattern of limited board representation: that 
state’s agency, after careful planning, suc- 
ceeded in including some minority persons 
with strong community ties. 
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Many states assert that representation at 
the state level can be limited to the “pro- 
fessionals” and need not be broadly diversi- 
fied. Diversification, they say, can be achieved 
at the regional and local levels. Our review 
of regional structures, however, showed that 
in many states a heavy emphasis on criminal 
Justice personnel was carried over to the 
regions. In Florida, for example, each of the 
seven regions is composed of four sheriffs, 
four police chiefs, a fiscal officer, and. а hired 
planner. In North Carolina, 233 of the 383 
members of the 22 regional policy boards are 
criminal justice officials, 130 represent gen- 
eral units of local government, and only 20 
represent social service agencles or citizen 
interests5 In Ohio and Indiana, a sampling 
of regional boards and advisory committees 
indicated a similar imbalance in favor of 
professionals and government officials. 

Those states, such as Pennsylvania, which 
have attempted to broaden planning and 
programming participation through addi- 
tions to their regional boards have failed to 
alter the decision-making process which 
places final responsibility for deciding where 
state funds should go at the state-board 
level. Despite Justice Department assertions 
that participation in the planning process 
would be broadened during fiscal 1969, the 
domination of criminal justice officials has 
continued.’ 

LEAA has claimed that there is substan- 
tial minority participation on the planning 
agencies. But our figures show that, although 
they are some minority participants, almost 
all of them are either local government rep- 
resentatives or criminal justice officials. 

Before April, 1970, Massachusetts had no 
minority members on its state board (it has 
since added blacks and Puerto Ricans). Mis- 
sissippi is being challenged in court under 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 be- 
cause of the composition of its board. The 
allegations in that case are that the narrow 
composition of the board is having a detri- 
mental effect on the kinds of programs funded 
by the state, with little or no emphasis being 
given to programs that strengthen ties be- 
tween criminal justice agencies and the com- 
munity. To date, the Justice Department has 
failed to develop clear Title VI policy guide- 
lines for the LEAA program. The Civil Rights 
Commission has reported that the Admin- 
istration has no mechanism for measuring 
performance in this area and no staff person 
with responsibility for determining whether 
the program is in conformance with civil 
rights laws. 

Officials of the Community Relations Serv- 
ice of the Department of Justice have re- 
ported that LEAA has not tried to alert 
community groups to the program nor to 
work with them, and that state agencies 
have provided no machinery to prompt mi- 
nority interests. Even where mechanisms 
already provide for such participation, they 
are apparently being ignored. 

The state agencies have not provided ade- 
quately for the participation of persons who 
have links to community groups and com- 
munity problems. Nor have they included 
private interests which possess important re- 
sources for treatment, rehabilitation, and 
crime prevention, such as business, labor, and 
social service agencies.“ Without the in- 
clusion of these interests, the program will 
continue to lack both the resources and the 
commitment necessary to make it work. The 
lack of adequate participation on the plan- 
ning boards, resulting in the closed nature 
of the planning process, has already had a 
negative impact on the Title I program, It 
explains in large part the striking lack of 
innovative programming in the states and 
the tendency to “buy more of the same old 
stuff.” It also accounts for the over-emphasis 
of law enforcement programs during 1969. 
And, at least two states reported that a num- 
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ber of community-based programs were re- 
jected at the regional level because law en- 
forcement officials dominated the regional 
boards. 

The isolation of the criminal justice sys- 
tem from other influences and resources in 
society is a major cause of the system's back- 
wardness. Until linkages are made with pri- 
vate agencies, civic organizations, volun- 
teer groups, and grass-roots organizations, it 
will be difficult to develop effective crime 
prevention programis or improved community 
relations. 

Most states have not yet begun to think 
of the valuable resources that could be 
tapped by extending the planning process 
beyond criminal justice professionals. 

B. The regional structures 


With the exception of New Jersey, which 
scrapped an ineffective regional network in 
order to deal directly with its cities and 
counties, all the states surveyed by the Coa- 
lition have created regional substructures 
under the state agency with responsibility 
for developing a regional contribution to the 
state plan, and assisting with and approving 
action-grant applications from localities sit- 
uated within the region. Most states super- 
imposed. the criminal justice planning func- 
tion on preexisting state planning districts, 
regional planning commissions, or councils 
of government; & few created new regional 
entities. 

In some states, major citles—such as New 
York City and Philadelphia—constitute re- 
gional entities in themselves. In Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey, the cities relate di- 
rectly to the state agency. Only less urban- 
ized areas are combined into regions in Mas- 
sachusetts. In New York, cities with a pop- 
ulation of 500,000 or more are allowed to 
become separate planning and programming 
entities. In the majority of states, however, 
local governments participate in the Title I 
program only through regional structures 
which are often the result of arbitrary geo- 
graphic carving up of the states. 

Many regional structures have failed to 
give adequate representation to major cities 
within their borders. Detroit and Wayne 
County, for example, with 40 per cent of 
Michigan’s population and half of its serious 
crime, are grouped together with six other 
counties into one region, while less populous 
cities such as Lansing are in regions with 
only two or three counties. The City of 
Cleveland has only 6 per cent representa- 
tion in Ohio’s Region IV, yet it contains 25 
per cent of the region’s population. (The 
mayor has filed suit against the regional 
council challenging the regional composi- 
tion.) Similarly, Gary, Indiana, has only two 
representatives in Indiana’s Region I and no 
representation on the state planning agency. 

In at least one state, Texas, major cities 
have veto powers over those parts of their 
regional plan which directly affect them." 
Other states, such as Michigan, require that 
regional plans show two sets of priorities— 
one for the region, the other for localities 
within the region, By far the majority of 
states, however, submerge the interests and 
needs of their cities within the regional 
structure, 

The major failing of the regional networks 
is that most of them are artificial structures 
devoid of legal or political powers. The pre- 
existent state planning regions were notori- 
ous because of their lack of authority and 
resources to carry out the lengthy complex 
plans which their staffs produced. The crim- 
inal justice planning regions suffer from 
from the same problem. The regions are not 
governing entities having tax powers and 
funding available to them other than the 
money granted by the state planning agency. 
In many cases that money is distributed 
with little or no relation to the regional 
plan. 

Most states require the regions to develop 
comprehensive plans which are financed up 
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to 90 per cent by the LEAA grant, each region 
receiving a grant based.on a formula which 
usually takes into account either population 
or crime rates, or both. Most states surveyed 
do not provide planning funds to local units 
of government even though p at the 
local level would unquestionably have a 
greater impact on action programs; the re- 
gional grant is viewed as fulfiling the Act's 
provision that 40 per cent of the planning 
money must be made available to units of 
local government to enable them to partic- 
ipate in the formation of the state plan. 

Although it is too late to prevent the for- 
mation of regions, there is a serious question 
whether the regional structures imposed by 
some of the states are authorized under title 
I. The language of the Act authorizes state 
plans to "encourage units of local govern- 
ment to combine or provide for cooperative 
arrangements." It does not suggest compul- 
sory joinder. Reglonal units should be au- 
thorized only if they serve a functional pur- 
pose, if they are voluntary, and if they ac- 
commodate the fundamental planning needs 
of the cities. 


THE PLANNING PROCESS 


In most of the states surveyed, the develop- 
ment of the annual comprehensive plan was 
a lengthy, time-consuming process which fre- 
quently did little to improve the distribution 
of the action funds or to make the program 
more effective, While the process in some 
states helped to bring the various elements 
of the criminal justice system together in a 
coordinated effort, it is doubtful whether 
that alone was worth the cost. 

Title I allows for a diversity of planning 
levels to meet a range of operational needs. 
State planning should deal with those prob- 
lems dependent on the state for resolution, 
including reform of the criminal law and the 
laws pertaining to the operation of local 
criminal justice agencies, upgrading the 
many state law enforcement agencies, and 
coordination of statewide problems. The state 
should also provide guidance and innovative 
ideas for localities with major crime prob- 
lems. Regional structures should be used to 
maximize the limited resources of small ju- 
risdictions through sharing and joint invest- 
ments, and to overcome jurisdictional limita- 
tions which prevent localities from effectively 
dealing with crime and criminals. Cities, as 
the Violence Commission and others have 
pointed out, should engage in citywide or 
metropolitanwide comprehensive planning 
for the reform of locally based agencies of 
criminal justice. Of the three levels, planning 
at the city level is the most important for 
improving the operation of criminal justice 
agencies and controlling the incidence of 
crime. 

This is not the way Title I is working. In 
most states no planning funds are reaching 
those cities wihch do not constitute regions 
to assist them in the development of local 
plans or to enhance their participation at 
the regional level. In some cities police chiefs, 
prosecutors, and other criminal justice of- 
ficials serve on regional boards, or lobby 
directly for state funds without citywide 
clearance. 

Generally each of the regional units with- 
in the state prepares its own comprehensive 
plan, which is then submitted to the state 
agency for “consideration” in the develop- 
ment of the state plan. The scope of the 
regional plans in 1969 exceeded the resources 
available to the regions to such an extent 
that many critics called the entire process a 
paper exercise. This conclusion is reinforced 
by the fact that many regions relied on out- 
side consultants to prepare the plans. In 
Michigan, for example, four out of 11 regional 
plans were developed by consultants, Re- 
gional planning in Texas was similarly char- 
acterized by heavy use of consultants. 

Few regions were operational—developing 
plans and receiving funds for those programs 
which should appropriately be conducted on 
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а regional basis. Many regions were either like 
California's Los Angeles subregion—generat- 
ing complex regional plans which had little 
impact on the state plan and no relationship 
to action funds—or like Indiana's and Il- 
linois’ regions which did little more than sign 
the regions' applications to the state agency 

In 1969, the states, like the regions, engaged 
in a planning exercise that was totally un- 
related to the action resources avaliable or 
to the general level of knowledge about crime 
in the states. A critic of the process has com- 
mented: “The state that can include the 
longest shopping list, decorated with the 
most impressive narrative—which usually 
means language mixing science with sociology 
in large doses—wins the prize.” The Mas- 
sachusetts plan, for example, was 1,600 pages 
long, and California’s totaled 5,896 pages 
and weighed 48 pounds, But neither con- 
veyed adequately the nature of the action 
programs proposed for funding, their rela- 
tionship to the problems described in the 
plan, or their likelihood for reducing crime. 

The states tended to go to two extremes. 
Some developed overly detailed plans which 
in effect precluded localities from developing 
their own priorities by requiring them to fit 
into one of the state's preferred categories. 
Others avoided planning responsibilities en- 
tirely by filing plans which were so general 
in nature that almost any subsequently sub- 
mitted proposal could be tailored to fall 
within the plan. To illustrate the former, 
Illinois submitted a list of 24 program areas 
in its 1969 plan, but as of March, 1970, funds 
had not been granted in 12 of those areas be- 
cause no request had been made for the desig- 
nated programs. States suffering from the lat- 
ter problem tended, as did Ohio, to fund 
numerous, scattered, small-impact programs. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE ACTION FUNDS 


By June 30, 1969, the states had all received 
their allotted action funds.” By law, 75 per 
cent of these funds were required to go to 
units of local government or to combinations 
of such units. The remaining 25 per cent 
could be used for expenditures by state agen- 
cies, such as the highway patrol or the state 
prison; for statewide programs which would 
benefit a range of local agencies within the 
state, such as crime information systems; or 
for additional distribution to local govern- 
ments. New Jersey, for example, distributed 
88.9 per cent of its action funds to local gov- 
ernments. 

Some states, such as Massachusetts, dis- 
tributed the 75-per-cent local funding di- 
rectly to local units of government for proj- 
ects that had been cleared through the re- 
gional and state. planning mechanisms. 
Others, such as North Carolina, distributed 
all the action funds to the regions for re- 
gional programs or for redistribution to local 
programs which had been approved by the 
state agency. Some states, such as Illinois, 
Indiana, and Massachusetts, had developed 
at the state level programs which they felt 
to be appropriate for local agencies but which 
had not been cleared by those agencies; these 
states were required to go out and look for 
participants in the designated programs. As 
late as April, 1970, at least two of these states 
were still looking for willing candidates for 
some of their programs. Many states re- 
quested lump sums for general categories of 
program activity; instead of obtaining project 
proposals through the planning process, they 
first obtained the federal grant and then 
opened their doors for program applicants 
who could tailor their needs to the broad 
program categories. 

Title I provides federal funding on a match- 
ing scale, ranging from 3374 per cent for sala- 
ries to 75 per cent for riot control or organized 
crime programs. Construction expenditures 
receive only a 50-per-cent match, all other 
programs get 60 per cent. The sliding scale 
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has produced а number of rather strange 
distortions. For example, the high funding 
for riot control has in some states led to 
grants to small communities which have no 
campuses or significant minority popula- 
tions, and which probably will never be faced 
with a situation justifying the use of the 
equipment. In other states, planners have at- 
tempted to fund police-community relations 
programs with riot-control money in order to 
get the favorable match. 

The restricted one-third match for salaries 
and the prohibition against funding to pri- 
vate entities have both been major hurdles to 
innovative program development. In such 
areas as crime prevention, rehabilitation, and 
community involvement, private organiza- 
tions have far greater capabilities than do 
public agencies. A number of private agen- 
cies, such as the Vera Institute of Justice in 
New York City, have a demonstrated capacity 
for developing new operational models for the 
police or the courts, The major cost to these 
groups—or to planning or research units of 
public agencies seeking to develop new pro- 
grams—is salaries, 

In most states, fiscal 1969 action funds 
were widely scattered geographically and 
focused primarily on alleviating long-stand- 
ing resource deficiencies within the criminal 
justice agencies. For the most part, there 
was little effort to develop major impact 
programs, the preference being to “show 
we're In operation by reaching a broad num- 
ber of grantees.” Michigan, for example, gave 
& local grant of $600 for training; Pennsyl- 
vania $509 for equipment; Indiana $60 for 
the purchase of a narcotics detection kit; and 
Ohio $94.80 for training. A minority of states 
did not fall into this category. Examples of 
major impact programs are Michigan’s 
juvenile court and probation staff training 
program; Massachusetts' comprehensive re- 
forms of the criminal and juvenile codes and 
its Youth Resources program; Illinois' police 
management studies program aimed at con- 
solidation of small, ineffective departments; 
and the efforts of California and other states 
to develop meaningful data on the charac- 
teristics of crime, criminals, and the agencies 
which deal with them. 

Many states failed to pose fundamental 
operational questions in defining priorities 
for the various agencies which submitted 
grant requests. As a result, the programs to 
reform criminal law or to restructure crim- 
inal justice agencies were few 1n number and 
small in scale. The tendency was to ask the 
operating agencies for their list of priority 
expenditures without determining whether 
performance would be better improved by 
altering the whole method of operation so 
that the expenditures would be unnecessary. 
One priority list submitted by a state correc- 
tions department contained 19 items ranging 
from increased salaries to a dishwasher for 
a prison dining room to plumbing renovation, 
with no reference to training, treatment, or 
other aids for inmates. 

Police programs clearly dominated the first 
year of grants, This, in part, reflected the fact 
that Title I as presently written— particularly 
Section 301(b)(1) through (7), suggesting 
appropriate action grants—focuses almost 
exclusively on the police. In addition, police 
tended to be better prepared in pulling to- 
gether proposals, to have substantial political 
backing, and to be viewed as the prime actors 
for reducing crime and bringing about crim- 
inal justice reform. The largest single funding 
category was equipment, representing 58 per 
cent of the police expenditures. Generally, 
police equipment expenditures varied in 
sophistication, reflecting existing funding 
levels for local departments within the states; 
lower-funded departments such as those in 
Indiana, Florida, and Ohio received such 
basic equipments as cameras, radios, and cars, 
while better-funded department such as 
those in Michigan and California received 
sophisticated communications systems, man- 
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agement systems, and training. A large num- 
ber. of grants were so small in size and so 
insignificant in purpose as to insure little 
improvement in present operation. This was 
particularly true of some of Indiana's, North 
Carolina's and Pennsylvania's police grants. 

By and large, police expenditures went to 
support present practices and methods of 
operation. There was little Innovation, func- 
tional reform, or alterations in the relation- 
ship of police departments to the neighbor- 
hoods they serve, even though these catego- 
ries of expenditure tend to cost less than 
equipment. Although great emphasis was 
placed on sophisticated intelligence systems 
and on increased efficiency in apprehending 
offenders and processing them through the 
system, relatively little attention was given 
to prevention or to building community 
structures to help reduce the incidence of 
crime. Eight per cent of the police funds 
went to police-community relations programs 
which tended to focus on educating the com- 
munity about the police or on assigning func- 
tions to the police which could better be 
performed by City Hall. There were few new 
“grievance resolution mechanisms," “сот- 
munity patrols,” or “neighborhood partici- 
pation” programs as suggested by Section 
301(b) (7) of Title I. 

Expenditures on court reform in the 12 
States constituted 7 per cent of the total, 
with major emphasis given to studies of pres- 
ent court procedures and some to building 
prosecution and defense resources. 

Professor Harry I. Subin of the New York 
University School of Iaw, an LEAA consultant 
on state proposals for court reform, has 
pointed out that much of the money was 
going for studies—in many cases, for prob- 
lems or programs such as bail reform that 
had already been extensively studied, sug- 
gesting that the states needed information 
more than money. Professor Subin deplored 
the lack of action programs and of new ap- 
proaches to court reform. The Coalition sur- 
vey reinforces Professor Subin's findings. 

Despite verified statistics on the failure of 
present corrections institutions to provide the 
treatment and training necessary to enable 
their inmates to return to play a construc- 
tive role in society, and despite rising recid- 
ivism rates, corrections programs received 
only 7 per cent of the total action money in 
the 12 states surveyed. In two major states, 
California and Texas, only 1 per cent of local 
action funds went to corrections. Of the 
total corrections expenditures, the largest 
investment went to training programs for 
corrections personnel. An LEAA consultant 
evaluating the state training proposals de- 
scribed them as conveying “a picture of con- 
fusion—a picture that may cost a great deal 
of money and produce very little." 

It is essential that expenditures in the 
corrections area be increased and that link- 
ages be established between existing correc- 
tions institutions and public, private, and 
community groups possessing education, job 
training, counseling, and other supportive 
resources. 

Two other fields with a proved relationship 
to rising crime rates—juvenile programs and 
narcotics control—received less than 6 per 
cent and 2 per cent respectively of the 12- 
state funding. This is particularly low in 
view of the fact that the Coalition survey 
focused on urban states where juvenile de- 
linquency and drug addition are major prob- 
lems. Effective programs in either of these 
areas could unquestionably have a major im- 
pact in the reduction of crime. In some 
states, planning agencies seem to be confused 
over the division of responsibility between 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Justice Department in the 
juvenile area, even though most states have 
attempted to combine the planning mecha- 
nisms for both programs. Although increased 
HEW funding, with related resources in 
health, education, and other supportive serve 
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ices, would probably be the best way for 
financing juvenile programs, past patterns 
of funding indicate that LEAA has far better 
chances than does HEW for obtaining sub- 
stantial program funds. If this is correct, 
it is imperative that LEAA direct the states 
to make a more substantial commitment to 
tnis important area of the criminal justice 
system. 

The task of reducing crime and reforming 
the institutions of our criminal justice sys- 
tem is an extremely difficult one, but one 
that is essential to our survival as a nation. 
The time has come to translate unceasing 
rhetoric about the crime problem into tangi- 
ble reform programs that confront the prob- 
lems seriously and realistically, The first two 
years of operation of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration and the action pro- 
gram created under Title I of the Safe Streets 
Act have been beset with problems; but they 
have succeeded in raising many important 
questions about crime and about the opera- 
tion of the police, the courts, and correc- 
tions institutions. Further, the beginnings of 
& national planning and reform network have 
been created. The next few years will deter- 
mine whether the Title I program is simply 
а new and cumbersome bureaucracy handing 
out money in a fashion that reinforces the 
existing problems of the criminal justice sys- 
tem, or whether it is in fact a serious effort 
to achieve institutional reform. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING THE TITLE 
I PROGRAM 

1. The Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration has failed to assume an effective 
leadership role in the Title I program. Yet 
Title I and the funds available under it pro- 
vide substantial leverage for federal encour- 
agement of excellence in programming at the 
local level. The problem of crime is too seri- 
ous not to use that leverage while at the 
same time encourage local innovation. 
Therefore LEAA should begin immediately 
to implement the following activities. 

a. Provide technical assistance for substan- 
tive planning and programming, including 
the establishment of priorities; 

b. Utilize fully the review power provided 
In the Act of determining whether state 
plans and program objectives are truly com- 
prehensive, “innovative,” and consistent 
with the requirements of the Act; 

c. Develop effective program evaluation 
procedures, 

2. LEAA's guidelines for plan requirements 
are overly detailed, confusing, and lacking 
in focus. LEAA should change these guide- 
lines to tailor plans to the resources avail- 
able, to focus less on lengthy descriptions 
of the problems and more on the solutions 
proposed to address those problems, and 
to provide sufficient data on the proposed 
programs to indicate where action money 
will go and how it will be spent. 

8. A vital and necessary prerequisite to re- 
form of the criminal justice system is the 
development of comprehensive citywide or 
metropolitanwide programs. The cities must 
take the Initiative to create offices of crim- 
inal justice (as recommended by the Violence 
Commission) or criminal justice coordinat- 
ing council (as recommended by the Crime 
Commission). The states must be willing 
to make planning funds available to such 
entities once they have been created. And 
both the states and LEAA should provide as- 
sistance in program development, particu- 
larly in such areas as courts, corrections, and 
narcotics control, which are not now re- 
ceiving adequate attention. 

4, Most regional networks, as they are pres- 
ently constituted, add nothing to criminal 
justice programs except an unnecessary ad- 
ditional layer of bureaucracy. These regional 
networks should be abolished unless they 
are operational, are cutting out problems 
which require a regional body, and consti- 
tute voluntary combinations of units of local 
government. Major cities whose interests 
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cannot be properly addressed when sub- 
merged in a regional organization should be 
allowed to deal directly with state agencies. 

5. Many states require from their regions 
lengthy comprehensive plans that bear little 
relation to the distribution of action funds. 
These requirements should be eliminated. 
Regional planning should either relate to 
operations to be conducted on the regional 
level or should be abolished in favor of 
data collection and project development. 
Where regional plans affect cities within 
their borders, the approval of these cities 
should be required, as is done in Texas. 

6. The sliding scale of matching funds 
gives preferential treatment to programs for 
riot control and organized crime, and places 
negative restrictions on salaries—restrictions 
which are particularly harmful in demon- 
stration programs, The sliding scale should 
be abolished. 

7. The present restriction against direct- 
action grants to private entities prevents 
the program from tapping valuable resources 
for seeking solutions to problems of crimi- 
nal justice. This restriction should be abol- 
ished. 

8. Almost all of the Title I action money 
is being spent on police expenditures, while 
only negligible amounts are going for pro- 
grams that could help to reverse the rising 
crime rate, Therefore, LEAA and state guide- 
lines should impose a ceiling on police ex- 
penditures or specify minimal expendi- 
tures—that are enforced—for court reform, 
corrections, juvenile programs, and drug 
abuse, Further, the states should be required 
to earmark a defined percentage of state ap- 
propriations for much-needed experimenta- 
tion at the neighborhood level for commu- 
nity-based or administered criminal justice 
reform programs. A similar earmarking 
should be required for efforts to reform state 
criminal laws and the laws pertaining to the 
agencies of the criminal justice system. 

9. The entire planning process, from the 
local to the federal level, suffers from an 
across-the-board shortage of representatives 
from public and private social service agen- 
cies or from “citizen community interests.” 
The process should be opened up to broader 
participation. At the federal level, a national 
advisory committee of private citizens should 
be created to advise LEAA on overall pro- 
gram goals, to assess long-range planning 
and short-run programming, and to report 
to the Congress on an annual basis with 
recommendations for strengthening the per- 
formance of the government in achieving re- 
form of the criminal justice system. Finally, 
the states should include on their planning 
boards—and should require inclusion on re- 
gional and local planning entities—greater 
representation from social service, civic, and 
community organizations. 

10. So little is known about what actually 
works in the crime control area that most 
states have few criteria for deciding how to 
spend their money effectively. While this 
report does not analyze the operations of 
the National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice, it is clear that the 
Institute has the power to engage in far- 
reaching research and program development 
and has projected ambitious goals. There- 
fore, greatly increased appropriations should 
be provided to the Institute to expand its 
efforts in researching the causes of crime and 
the most effective ways of treating these 
causes Some of the answers should be 
found—through the vehicle provided by the 
Institute—before LEAA funding levels are 
increased greatly. 


FOOTNOTES 


1In general, criticisms of Justice Depart- 
ment performance did not extend to the Na- 
tional Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice. Indeed, many state agency 
Officials singled out the Institute's work as 
particularly effective. 

? Of the 12 states surveyed by the Coalition, 
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Ohio was censured for insufficlent attention 
to court reform, and Texas for lack of pro- 
gramming in the corrections and organized 
crime categories, A number of states not in 
the survey, such as Wisconsin, Nevada, Iowa, 
and Rhode Island, were told to include à 
court component in their next year's plan: 
South Carolina, Nevada, and Wisconsin were 
required to plan for corrections reform in 
1970. Despite these insufficiencies, no action 
was taken to hold up or reduce the 1969 ac- 
tion funds for these states. 

*Many of these expenditures are clearly 
outstanding obligations of the local govern- 
ment and appear to violate the Section 303 
(10) requirement that federal funds not be 
used to supplant local funds. However, 
neither LEAA nor the states have interpreted 
them in that way. 

1Ilinois has also provided the required 
matching funds for economically depressed 
areas such as Cairo and East St. Louis. The 
House Judiciary Subcommittee No. 5, which 
held hearings on LEAA funding in the spring 
of 1970, has recommended that the states be 
required to absorb 25 percent of the match- 
ing funds for local action grants. 

5 The Act simply requires that 40 per cent 
of planning funds be made available to units 
of local government or combinations of such 
units to enable them to participate in the 
development of the state plan. As is shown 
later, most states have fulfilled this require- 
ment by making planning grants to regional 
units within the state. 

"Several of the states surveyed were not 
yet fully staffed. Staff sizes as of the end of 
1969 were: 


Clerical 


Professional 


California 
Florida. 


New Jersey. 4 
New York.......... 
North Carolina 

Ohio 


'These figures have changed in recent 
months. As of May, 1970, 278 persons were 
serving on state planning agencies, with 60 
per cent from criminal justice agencies, 28 
per cent from local and state government, 
8 per cent from social service agencies, and 
4 per cent from "citizen and community 
interests," 

8 The last figure may be high: nine of the 
individuals listed were in one region —Cum- 
berland. Individuals who could not be iden- 
tified also were placed in this category. 

* Charles Rogovin, LEAA Administrator un- 
til June 1, 1970, made clear his intention 
that “planning participation should be 
broad.” In a May 2, 1969, speech before the 
Stark County Bar Association in Canton, 
Ohio, he said the boards should have “repre- 
sentation from the general community. That 
is, representatives from many diverse groups, 
who have no professional ties to the criminal 
justice system, also should be included on 
advisory boards. Some of them should be Ne- 
groes and members of other minority groups. 
And it further means that all the community 
representatives be given a meaningful role to 
advise, consult, express their concern, give 
their judgments, help shape the best pro- 
grams possible, This process should occur not 
only at the state level, but also at the local 
level, where cities and counties develop advis- 
ory boards to help draft programs for mean- 
ingful local law enforcement improvements.” 
LEAA has not used its power to achieve this 
goal. 

1 One exception is the planning board for 
New York City—the Criminal Justice Coor- 
dinating Council—which includes both pri- 
vate and public groups that have rehabilita- 
tive resources. 
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и Texas’ “Policies and Procedures Govern- 
ing Grants for Comprehensive Law Enforce- 
ment Planning” specifies that “regional plan- 
ning grant applicants must provide evidence 
that will satisfy the governor and the Crim- 
inal Justice Council that (a) the central city 
(or cities) in the regional planning agency 
concurs that the application for a planning 
grant will meet its planning require- 
ments...” 
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ACTION-GRANT AWARDS BY STATE 


[Amounts in parenthesis are the special grants awarded in 
August 1968, for riot prevention and control] 
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м Notable exceptions were New York's 
Youth Patrol for Harlem and North Caro- 
lina's "Public Grievance Officer” for Cumber- 
land-Hake County. 

25 This is higher than the national average: 
at least 35 per cent of all 54 plans had no 
court programs. 

1 Last year the Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation under the Juvenile 
Delinquencies Program Act was $5 million; 
in fiscal 1970, it will reach $10 million. 
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DEALINGS WITH COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, since he 
first came to Senate a dozen years ago, 
Senator HvcH Scorr, our distinguished 
minority leader, has compiled an im- 
pressive record in legislation dealing with 
commerce and industry. 

Having served with him for years on 
the Commerce Comittee I can testify 
that his leadership in the committee as 
well as on the Senate floor has been a 
powerful influence in promoting this 
type of legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Бсотт°ѕ legislative accomplishments in 
commerce and industry be printed in the 
RECORD. 

CXVI——1802—Part 21 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SENATOR Нусн Scorr's RECORD—COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY LEGISLATION 

Pennsylvania ranks among the largest in- 
dustrial states in the Nation. To retain its 
pre-eminent position, Senator Hugh Scott 
has always favored legislation designed to 
promote the expansion of commerce and in- 
dustry in Pennsylvania. 

The ports of Philadelphia, Chester and 
Erie are essential to the continuation of 
Pennsylvania's industrial growth. As such, 
Senator Scott has always supported legisla- 
tion dealing with maritime and merchant 
marine activity. 

The Senate's Republican Leader has also 
been concerned for many of Pennsylvania's 
industries which have been adversely affected 
by the rising level of foreign imports. In- 
dustries such as steel, shoes, flat glass and 
electronics have been hard-hit in recent 
years, and Senator Scott has taken an ac- 
tive role in securing relief for them. 

The following is a summary of Senator 
Scott's activities with respect to commerce 
and industry: 


91ST CONGRESS 
Legislation 


S. 766—Unfair Competition Act of 1969— 
to provide for registration and protection of 
trademarks, etc. 

S. 864—Orderly Trade Expansion Act—to 
authorize the President to enter into trade 
agreements with foreign countries, etc. 

S. 1164—Iron Ore, and Iron and Steel Or- 
derly Trade Act—to limit the amount of iron 
ore, pig iron and steel mill products which 
may be imported into the United States by 
giving the President authority to negotiate 
agreements establishing import quotas. 

S. 2143—To authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to develop a national travel pol- 
icy, to encourage and improve domestic travel 
facilities, and to coordinate and act as the 
Federal Government's liaison with State and 
private tourist organizations, Provides funds 
for new activities of the U.S. Travel Service. 


Votes 


Voted against the nomination of Carl J. 
Gilbert to be Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations because of his total commit- 
ment to free trade at the expense of some 
of our hard-pressed domestic industries. 

Voted to authorize the President to im- 
pose tariffs, and other import restrictions as 
he deems n. , and requiring the Presi- 
dent to reciprocate when other countries re- 
move import quotas on U.S. goods. 

90TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 612—To regulate imports of milk and 
dairy products, etc. 

S. 1796—To impose quotas on importation 
of various manmade or natural articles of 
textile fibers. 

B. 3335— To apply an acceptable credit risk 
standard for loans to small business concerns 
in certain high-risk areas. 


Votes 


Voted to suspend foreign aid to any coun- 
try which seize or penalized a U.S. fishing 
vessel until that country reimbursed the 
United States for its payments to owners of 
such vessels. 

Voted not to reduce by 122 million the 
authorizations for U.S. Maritime programs. 
89TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 949—To promote State and regional 
centers to place finding of science usefully 
in hands of American enterprise. 

S. 1858—To promote the expansion and 
replacement of U.S. nonsubsidized merchant 
and fishing fleets. 
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8. 2022—Orderly Marketing Act: to afford 
foreign supplying nations a fair share of the 
growth or change in U.S: market. 

S. 3530— To create Federal Maritime Board- 
Administration. 

Votes 

Voted to exempt Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration-financed cooperatives from 
Federal Power Commission jurisdiction. 

Voted to authorize a qualified State to 
administer the safety standards contained 
in Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Act. 

88TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 


S. Res. 30—To grant legislative authority 
to the Select Committee on Small Business. 

S. 627—To promote State commercial fish- 
ery research and development. 

S.1773—To provide construction subsidies 
for merchant fleets. 


Votes 


Voted for the Commercial Fisheries Re- 
search and Development Act of 1963. 

Voted not to reduce by 2124 percent the 
proposed subsidy for fishing vessel construc- 
tion. 

Voted for the United States Fishing Fleet 
Improvement Act. 

87TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 610—To establish an Office of Inter- 
national Travel and a Travel Advisory Board 
within the Commerce Department. 

S. 852—To encourage and promote the ex- 
pansion through private enterprise of domes- 
tic exports in world markets. 

5. 1722—To protect and equalize rights in 
distribution of merchandise identified by a 
trade-mark, brand or trade name. 


Votes 


Voted to strengthen and pass the Com- 
munications Satellite Act of 1962. 

Voted to restore the “peril-point” provi- 
sions of existing law into the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962. 

Voted to provide for financial assistance to 
firms and workers adyersely affected by the 
above Act, 

Voted not to limit payments to displaced 
workers in affected industries to amounts 
they would receive under regular State un- 
employment compensation programs. 

Voted to require the President to transmit 
to Congress a copy of each trade agreement 
entered into, with a statement of his rea- 
sons therefore. 

Voted for the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

Voted not to cut by $14.2 million funds for 
ship construction, Maritime Administra- 
tion. 

86TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 2663—To provide for equalizing condi- 
tions of competition between domestic in- 
dustries and foreign industries with respect 
to level of wages and working conditions in 
the production of articles imported into the 
US. 

S. 2692—To provide for a ten year pro- 
gram of research, construction, etc., to ad- 
vance the marine sciences. 

S. 1862—To encourage and stimulate pro- 
duction of conservation for coal; authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to contract for 
coal research. 

Votes 

Voted to provide a program of assistance 
to correct inequities in the construction of 
fishing vessels. 

Pennsylvania's industry should continue to 
grow because of Senator Scott's efforts in 
Washington to encourage that growth 
through effective legislation. Senator Scott 
will support additional legislation to assist 
Pennsylvania industries that have been hurt 
by imports. 
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THE NINTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, August 17, 
1970, commemorates the ninth anniver- 
sary of the Alliance for Progress. The 
Charter of Punta del Este signed on that 
date by delegates of the American repub- 
lics represented the blueprint for a plan 
of action to attack the complex problems 
of development in the hemisphere. We 
accepted the challenge and joined with 
our neighbors in an undertaking with 
broad objectives in the areas of economic 
growth, education, health, agriculture, 
and the general well-being of all the peo- 
ple of the Americas. 

The labor of the past stirred a conti- 
nent to action and commenced a peace- 
ful revolution in progress. Those count- 
less people who have become involved 
and committed to the development proc- 
ess can take pride in the new growth and 
achievement which marks these past 
years of the Alliance for Progress. The 
hopes and aspirations of President John 
F. Kennedy for hemispheric strength 
and stability are, indeed, attainable. The 
pace of the task at hand is steadily 
quickening and his ringing call in 1961 
to the governments and peoples to join in 
a “vast cooperative effort” is vividly 
brought to mind on this anniversary 
date. 

In years past, there have been unfair 
comparisons between the Marshall Plan 
and the Alliance for Progress. These 
comparisons were, indeed, unfair because 
the circumstances involved in each are 
entirely different. 

In Europe, the economic base was 
there as were the skilled technicians and 
management. In that great massive in- 
put of capital investment to rejuvenate 
a continent, the rebuilding of their 
shattered economies was certain given a 
reasonable amount of time. And the time 
that it took to bring Europe to her feet 
was an impressive lesson in applying the 
right ingredients in the correct meas- 
urements to insure success. 

In Latin America, on the other hand, 
the circumstances were quite different. 
The needed skills and infrastructure so 
necessary to the development process 
were for the most part lacking. It has 
taken time to mount effective govern- 
ment-to-government programs to do the 
job of training and institution building 
essential to achieve growth in less devel- 
oped countries. 

Look at our own country. It took time 
to develop our institutions to the point 
that the benefits of a strong economy 
could reach the people. It took time for 
a strong labor movement to develop and 
bring better working conditions to the 
working man and woman in this Nation. 
It took time to bring rural electrification 
to the small farms of America. It took 
time to develop educational facilities 
throughout this great land to train and 
to reach our youth. It did not take 9 nor 
19 nor 90 years. Even now, in our Nation, 
we see much that remains to be done in 
the cities, in the rural areas, in the fields 
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of health, education, and welfare for all 
the people. 

And so in Latin America it will surely 
take time to institute an extension serv- 
ice to rural areas; it will take time to 
train doctors and nurses to wage their 
battle against disease; it will take time 
to gear up to reach through education 
the young; and it will take time to assist 
in the formation of cooperatives and 
making credit available to all who 
need it. 

On the ninth anniversary of the Alli- 
ance for Progress, we should take great 
pride in the progress we have shared 
with our Latin American friends. In the 
boldest and most important multilateral 
undertaking in the history of the hemi- 
sphere, we are partners in development. 
It has involved governments and peoples 
with a common focus on the element of 
change. The Latin Americans, with ini- 
tiatives and supplying most of the re- 
sources needed, will attain their revolu- 
tion under the Alliance for Progress. 
With their work and sacrifice and will- 
ingness to develop new institutions, our 
help can be extremely important. Our 
contributions, in the form of capital in- 
vestment and technical assistance, will 
help give the Latin Americans the tools 
they need in their struggle against 
poverty and misery. 

Looking back on 9 years of the Alliance 
for Progress, there has been a strength- 
ening of democratic institutions, growth 
in economic and social development, bet- 
ter working conditions, homes built, 
schools constructed, teachers trained, 
water systems installed, techniques im- 
proved and a multitude of related devel- 
opment activities underway. As we enter 
the 10th year of the Alliance, we should 
note some rather startling accomplish- 
ments. Percentage increases today, over 
1960, reveal: 

Annual average growth of GNP up 5 
percent. 

Gross investment up 53 percent. 

БРЕТ school enrollment up 61.6 per- 
cent. 

Teacher training enrollment up 122.4 
percent. 

Classrooms construction up 121.5 per- 
cent. 

Food production up 38.1 percent. 

Secondary agricultural school enroll- 
ment up 212 percent. 

Number of practicing physicians up 
51.1 percent. 

What we must remember, and perhaps 
the most important of all, is that it takes 
time, Given the time to see the task 
through, this hemisphere will be stronger 
and happier in the days ahead. Who can 
say what the accomplishment list will 
reveal next year or in 10 years—given a 
little time? 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1970 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr, Speaker, the 
following article appeared in the Wash- 
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ington Post on Monday, August 10. The 
article indicates concern over the lack of 
action on the reorganization bill, and is 
the article to which I referred in my 1 
minute speech earlier today. 

The article follows: 

Lac IN HOUSE ENDANGERS HILL REFORMS 

(By Spencer Rich) 

Uniess the House speeds up action on the 
legislative reorganization bill, the first major 
overhaul of congressional procedures in 24 
years wil die in the Senate adjournment 
rush, 

The House has been debating the bill 
sporadically for nearly a month, putting it 
aside repeatedly to take up other legislation. 
Many controversial provisions are still to be 
discussed on the floor. 

Senate leaders—miffed because the House 
killed a similar bill three years ago on which 
the Senate had spent six weeks of debate— 
have made clear they will not take floor ac- 
tion until the House sends over a bill. 

Time, meanwhile, ts beginning to run out. 
Although the Senate Government Opera- 
tions Committee approved a bill last year al- 
most identical to the measure passed by the 
Senate three years ago, it has been held from 
the floor to await completion of House ac- 
tion, 

Many Senate leaders believe there will be 
time to send that measure to the floor before 
adjournment if the House finishes its bill 
soon, But the House did nothing on the 
measure last week, may well do nothing on 
it this week and is taking a summer recess 
Friday from which it will not return until 
Sept. 9. 

Aides to Rep. B. F, Sisk (D-Calif.), floor 
manager of the measure, say passage by the 
House probably cannot be expected before 
mid-September at the earliest. 

By then, the Senate may be driving to ad- 
journ before the elections, with time only for 
top-priority bills like Social Security bene- 
fits, welfare reform, direct presidential elec- 
tion, and the remaining appropriations 
measures, including the massive defense bill. 
The lower-priority congressional reform bill 
could easily be lost in the shuffle. 

If the Senate should decide to come back 
after election, the reform bill would have a 
much better chance. But even then the 
higher-priority bills would take most of 
the time. 

If the Senate bill should reach the floor, 
1t would have a good chance of rapid passage, 
because many once-controversial provisions 
were revised in the great debate of three 
years ago. 

The bil does not eliminate the seniority 
system or weaken the right to filibuster. In- 
stead, it makes a series of changes in pro- 
cedures which, while individually undra- 
matic, will add up to swifter, more demo- 
cratic and more efficient ways of doing things. 

Thus one provision applying to both House 
and Senate (which many committee chair- 
men may not like too well) permits the 
majority of a committee to call special meet- 
ings and force the filing of a report on leg- 
islation approved by the committee, even if 
the chairman is balky. All roll-call votes on 
any measure or amendment in committee 
would have to be shown in the committee 
report, а gesture to the public's right to 
know something of the innercommittee de- 
liberations. 

The use of general proxies (proxies given 
without specific instructions) would be for- 
bidden in reporting bills. 

OTHER FEATURES 

The Senate reform measure also would: 

Create a separate Senate Veterans Affairs 
Committee, giving it the jurisdiction now 
exercised by the Finance and the Labor and 
Public Welfare committees over veterans 
affairs. The chairman of those committees 
may not be happy with this. 
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Give the Banking and Currency commit- 
tees in House and Senate general jurisdiction 
over urban affairs. 

End the practice by which any single sen- 
ator can block all committees from meeting 
during hours when the Senate is in session. 

Establish better legislative review of fed- 
eral programs and better mechanisms for 
looking ‘at the federal budget, restrict sena- 
tors to service on only two major committees 
(17 now serve on three, producing a huge 
work overload which often results in neglect 
of one assignment), and limit a senator to 
serving as chairman of no more than one 
standing, select or special committee. (These 
limits on committee assignment and chair- 
manships would not apply to senators now 
enjoying these positions, a "grandfather 
clause" which would reduce opposition to 
these provisions.) 

Guarantee the minority at least two new 
professional staffers on each standing com- 
mittee, and require each senator to have at 
least one legislative assistant. 

At present, the Republican minority on 
some committees has only one or two staff 
members, with Democrats appointing all the 
rest on staffs that may have & dozen persons 
or more. 

Another feature of the bill enlarges the 
Legislative Reference Service and seeks to 
transform it into a much-needed professional 
research service for members. 


CHANGES MORE RADICAL 


The House, in acting on its version of the 
bil, has been making more radical changes. 
Some observers believe that if enough of 
these are added to the bil on the House 
floor, the whole measure may be defeated 
when the vote comes on final passage, as 
opponents of different portions of the bill 
gang up on it. 

In addition to changes in committee pro- 
cedures paralleling some of those in the Sen- 
ate bil, the House bill às amended so far 
requires committees to allow radio and tele- 
vision coverage of meetings, provides for the 
recording of teller votes, authorizes 10 min- 
utes of debate on all amendments, flatly bans 
all proxy voting and provides for one-third 
minority staffing. 

A highly controversial provision of the 
House bill calls for creation of a joint com- 
mittee on data processing to have sole juris- 
diction over the growing use of computers for 
keeping congressiona] payroll and committee 
records and other information retrieval. 

Sisk considers this one of the key reforms 
in his bill but Rep. Joe D, Waggonner, Jr. 
(D-La.) is strongly opposed to the provision 
because he wants jurisdiction retained by a 
House Administration Subcommittee of 
which he is chairman. 

One House provision which the Senate 
surely will not accept, if the bill ever gets 
to conference, would require a two-thirds 
House vote for adoption of non-germane Sen- 
ate amendments added to House bilis. The 
controversy over addition of such amend- 
ments to House bills has been going on for 
years, and senators would probably let the 
bill die before accepting this provision. 

An aide to one of the top Senate leaders 
said that, should time appear to be running 
out, it might be possible at the last minute 
to separate out all noncontroversial amend- 
ments and pass them, leaving disputed pro- 
visions for action in the future. 

At least one senator, Robert C. Byrd (D- 
W. Va.), said last week it may already be too 
late for the reform bill “because of the time 
element.” And Rep, Thomas M. Rees (D- 
Calif.), supporter of the bill, said in his news- 
letter that he had never seen such stalling. 
"If this bill is a priority item for the leader- 
ship," wrote Rees, "then it's about time to 
figure out a new definition of the word 
priority." 
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EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AND THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day,I was one of many Congressmen who 
signed a discharge petition to get a bill 
to the floor which, if passed, would guar- 
antee equality of opportunity to both 
sexes. 

We like to think that equality of op- 
portunity exists in this country, but in 
fact, and in practice, it does not. 

Editor Don Olson of the Marshall 
Messenger, whose newspaper won first 
place in Minnesota for editorial excel- 
lence, points out that there is not equal- 
ity of opportunity in countryside 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Mr. Olson's edi- 
torial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
urge its reading by my colleagues: 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 


The American people are the most mobile 
in the world. We seem to be constantly on 
the move, traveling modern highways here 
and there, from one end of the country to 
the other. Since there seems to be no re- 
striction on travel, it seems to follow that 
Americans have the freedom . . . or oppor- 
tunity ... to live anywhere they choose. 

But it doesn't work out in quite that way. 

The hundreds of thousands of Negroes who 
left the South during the past decade had 
no góod opportunity to stay there. They were 
pushed out by economic and social pressures 
in addition to racial discrimination. 

They arrived as refugees in northern cities 
utterly frustrated and angry, ripe for the 
fiery oratory of an emerging leadership. 

Elsewhere in the countryside young peo- 
ple left the towns and farms to seek employ- 
ment in the large cities. They had no oppor- 
tunity ... no free choice ... . to stay in the 
countryside. The “pull factor" in the migra- 
tion was mainly better jobs, not bright lights 
and culture. The "push factor" was lack of 
opportunity back home. 

Recently released federal census figures 
show the migration to the big city has not 
slowed much, if at all. And with the built- 
in premise, "the greater good for the greater 
number" in our political philosophy, the 
American countryside right now stands in 
jeopardy. 

Declining populations may be construed by 
some as justification for cutting state and 
federal spending in rural areas. This could 
result in a mass writing-off of thousands of 
countryside communities. 

This type of socio-economic “jawboning” 
would not be predicting the future of the 
countryside as much as making it come true. 

So what's the alternative? 

We'll probably have to stop preoccupying 
ourselves with population figures and meas- 
uring our progress in terms of numbers of 
people, and take a different tack. 

One such tack perhaps should be to push 
for equal opportunity for all people in the 
country. The school child at Lynd and Ruth- 
ton and Cottonwood should have as good an 
educational opportunity as the school child 
in Edina. 

The retired couple in Minnesota or Mar- 
shall or Tracy should have as good a recrea- 
tional opportunity as retired people in 
Bloomington. 

The farmer in Lyon county should have 
as good an income opportunity as the small 
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manufacturers in St. Louis Park. We should 
no longer accept the false impression that 
since it costs less to live in the countryside, 
we should be willing to work for less. 

If equal opportunities were to exist 
throughout the nation, freedom of choice to 
live where one wants to live would exist. And 
there is reason to believe that the out-migra- 
tion from the countryside not only would be 
stopped, but would be reversed. 

The task, if we choose this route to coun- 
tryside rediscovery and development, is a 
monumental one . . “all the more reason 
why we should start now. And since there 
is little argument that all children are en- 
titled to equal educational opportunities, 
perhaps that is one area that should be 
stressed early in the game. 

The Minnesota State Legislature, almost a 
decade ago, was trying to equalize op- 
portunity in the field of higher education 
when it created Southwest State College. 
And since that time the legislature has fol- 
lowed the same high-minded philosophy in 
appropriating for plant, facility and curric- 
ulum at the college. 

That the legislature’s motives were, sound 
can be seen in figures that prove more 
Southwestern Minnesota youths are getting 
& higher education today. More equal educa- 
tional opportunity, in other words, was 
created by the legislature and others, and 
the young people responded. 

The list of new opportunities and a 
strong response to them is growing longer. 
Some 2,500 men, women and children heard 
the Minnesota Orchestra at Pipestone Thurs- 
day evening. It was a cultural opportunity 
that did not go unnoticed or unappreciated. 

Let’s strive for more equal opportunities 
in the countryside. 


SIMPLE JUSTICE FOR INDIANS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, in 
our effort to right the wrongs our various 
minorities may have suffered, we have 
too often overlooked one particular 
group—the American Indian. 

President Nixon, however, has seen the 
injustices quietly endured by this people 
and has presented to Congress and thus 
to the Nation proposals which will make 
the life of the American Indian more 
equitable. 

Reaction to the President’s recom- 
mendations has been overwhelmingly 
favorable. As we will soon be considering 
legislation enacting these proposals, I 
request that the following sampling of 
editorial response be printed in the 
Record for the edification of my col- 
leagues: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, July 10, 1970] 
SIMPLE JUSTICE FOR INDIANS 

“The utmost good faith shall always be ob- 
seryed toward the Indians; their land and 
property shall never be taken from them 
without their consent . . . laws founded in 
justice and humanity shall from time to 
time be made for preventing wrongs being 
done to them...” 

So declared the Northwest Territory Or- 
dinance of 1787, the first full statement of 
U.S. Indian policy. But few, if any, national 
pledges have been so poorly honored. 

Instead, the American Indians “have been 
oppressed and brutalized, deprived of their 
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ancestral lands and denied the opportunity 
to control their own destiny," said President 
Nixon this week as he announced a sweeping 
new program of assistance and self-determi- 
nation. 

The less than à million Indians now living 
on reservations or in urban slums are indeed 
the country's "most deprived and isolated 
minority group," as the President described 
them in his message to Congress. 

Unemployment among Indians 1s 10 times 
the national average; 80% of reservation In- 
dians have incomes that fall below the pov- 
erty line. Average schooling for all Indians 
totals only six years, Their infant death rate 
is 70% higher than that of the general popu- 
lation, and the first Americans rank last by 
almost every other health standard. 

Because of the wretched condition of the 
Indian population, the Administration wisely 
chose to ask Congress to continue the trustee 
role of the federal government in providing 
special education, health and economic im- 
provement programs, 

But the President also properly insisted 
that Indians as tribes and individuals be 
given a significantly larger share of control 
and responsibility im programs affecting 
them so as to break a “suffocating pattern of 
paternalism.” 

More than $400 million a year would be 
involved in new and existing programs for 
the Indians. Mr. Nixon specifically asked 
for a $10 million increase in the $126 mil- 
lion already budgeted for health programs 
and for a total of $75 million for economic 
development projects, plus $200 million in 
loan guarantees. 

No less significant is the Administration 
proposal that funds allocated for education 
go directly to Indian tribes and communities 
rather than to school districts, where their 
influence is minimal. 

Despite the greedy efforts of latter-day 
Americans, the Indians did not lose all of 
their land. More than 50 million acres are 
still in their hands but can only be leased 
for a maximum of 10 years. The Administra- 
tion proposes tribal leases of up to 99 years, 
which Congress should authorize, as well 
as the restoration of 48,000 acres of sacred 
land to the Taos Pueblo tribe. 

Half of the U.S. Indians have left the 
reservations for cities, where they also fare 
badly. The President would set up special 
centers in Los Angeles and six other cities 
to help ease their adjustment to urban life. 

Finally, to assure that Indians are fairly 
dealt with by the government, independent 
counsel staffs would be created and Indian 
affairs would be elevated to higher status 
within the Interior Department. 

The President's message thus represents 
an impressive, if much belated, start on un- 
doing the "neglect of centuries." Every pos- 
sible effort should be undertaken to make 
the first Americans more than second- or 
third-class citizens. 


[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 
July 10, 1970] 

Hope FOR First AMERICANS: NIXON'S PROPOSAL 
FOR INDIANS 


The proposal President Nixon announced 
Wednesday to improve the plight of Amer- 
ican Indians is a promising one that deserves 
Congressional support. 

President Nixon proposed that Indians be 
allowed to administer federal programs af- 
fecting them. He stressed that Indian con- 
trol of Indian programs would be a volun- 
tary matter. 

In a special message to Congress, President 
Nixon said the Indians are the most deprived 
and most isolated minority in the nation. On 
virtually every scale of measure—employ- 
ment, income, education, health—the condi- 
tion of the Indian people ranks at the bot- 
tom, he said. 
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The President’s portrayal of the dismal 
conditions under which Indians live is 
shocking—but correct. 

The indicators of Indian suffering are ap- 
palling. Their life expectancy is 44 years, 
compared with 71 for white Americans, The 
average income for each Indian family liv- 
ing on or near a reservation—and more than 
half do—is only $1,500. The average years of 
Schooling is 5.5, well behind that of both 
the black and Mexican American. About 90 
per cent of reservation housing is substand- 
ard, Unemployment ranges from a low of 20 
per cent on the richer reservations to 80 per 
cent on the poorest ones. 

President Nixon's proposal endorses the 
principle of self-determination for Indians. 
It wil mean less control of Indian life by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

There's not much doubt that the pres- 
ent system is not doing a good job for 
Indians. The federal policy of institutional- 
ized paternalism has stifled Indian creativ- 
ity and stands convicted by the shocking 
standards of Indian life. 

If Congress approves the President's pro- 
gram, Indians certainly will make some mis- 
takes. That should be expected. Every other 
ethnic group in the nation has made mis- 
takes and learned by those mistakes. 

President Nixon’s proposal offers hope to 
the nation’s 650,000 Indians—about 30,000 of 
whom live in Montana. 


[From the Wichita Eagle, July 14, 1970] 
Мосн To GAIN 


President Nixon told Congress the other 
day that "the time has come to break deci- 
sively with the past" and welcome Indians to 
assume greater control of federal programs 
that affect them. 

The time is long overdue. The federal bu- 
reaucracy's benevolent-protector role in In- 
dian affairs has not produced the desired re- 
sults, and American Indians, the original 
residents of this land, are this nation's most 
neglected minority. 

If Congress agrees with the President, and 
legislation will be needed in some cases, more 
than $400 million & year in federal spending 
wil be thrown open to control by Indians 
rather than by government bureaucrats. 

It is amazing that the Indians have man- 
aged to hang on to racial pride in the face 
of the perpetual insult of living on handouts 
and existing on programs more often than 
not unsuited to their way of life. 

As the President says, it is time to break 
with the past. 

Since the white man hasn't done so well 
running the Indians' affairs, there 1s nothing 
to lose and probably much to gain from let- 
ting the Indians themselves have a go at it. 


[From the Sacramento Bee, July 10, 1970] 


NATION SHOULD RESPOND TO NIXON'S URGING 
To GIVE JUSTICE TO INDIAN 


For too many years the American Indian 
has been treated as a second-class citizen. 
The lands where he once hunted buffalo 
were taken from him by the white man and 
he was confined to reservations administered 
by government agents, many of them un- 
serupulous and dishonest. Solemn treaties 
between the government and the various 
tribes have been either fractured or violated, 
not by the Indians but by the government. 

So it is like a fresh spring breeze that Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon has promised the In- 
dians a new deal and will prod Congress for 
its approval. 

The President never was more accurate 
than when he said the condition of the In- 
dian is a “heritage of injustice,” that the 
white man has been guilty of “aggression” 
and that the Indian “surely is our most 
exploited minority.” 

“We must assure the Indian,” he said, 
“that he can assume control of his own life 
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without being separated involuntarily from 
the tribal groups. And we must make it clear 
Indians can become independent of federal 
control without being cut off from federal 
concern and federal support. Every Indian 
community should be able to control its own 
school boards by setting up school boards 
like those in other communities." 

Under the President's plan Indian tribes 
would take over control of all federally fi- 
nanced programs for their benefit rather 
than their being administered by the Great 
White Father from Washington, D.C. 

Federal funds would be increased for a 
number of aid programs and a new position 
of assistant interior department secretary 
for Indian and territorial affairs created, thus 
giving the office "little cabinet” status. 

The President wants to increase the re- 
volving loan fund which allows Indians to 
finance economic development programs. 

And he would put up $200 million in the 
form of loan guarantees, loan insurance and 
interest subsidies to encourage private lend- 
ers to loan money for Indian projects, 

An additional $10 million for Indian health 
projects would be appropriated in the current 
fiscal year. 

The President is to be highly commended 
for pressing a program which would make 
retribution for the injustices imposed on the 
original owners of America. 

Congress should back him without any 
undue delay. 


[From the Arizona Republic, July 10, 1970] 
OUR DEPRIVED MINORITY 


Congress has an opportunity to rectify 
America's historic mistreatment of its In- 
dians by adopting the program recently pro- 
posed by President Nixon. 

The American Indian has not suffered 
from neglect so much as from contradictory 
programs and bureaucratic paternalism. The 
nine-point program proposed by Mr. Nixon, 
outlined in & special message to the House 
and Senate, realistically seeks to reconcile 
the various viewpoints over what the gov- 
ernment should or should not do. 

Not surprisingly, the Indian themselves 
disagree as to what should be done, and 
how. Some, particularly the articulate young 
Indians, seem to want as little to do with 
Washington as possible. 

But most Indians apparently favor having 
the federal government provide financing 
and technological assistance, while they 
themselves establish educational, occupa- 
tional, and other priorities. 

Indians, perhaps more than any other 
large group in the U.S., are caught between 
two contradictory and oftentimes hostile 
cultures. Two embrace the one at the ex- 
pense of the other—the pastoral or the 
technological—has usually resulted in eco- 
nomic stagnation, with all the woes that 
financial poverty brings, or social malad- 
justment, with all the woes (high incidences 
of alcoholism and suicide) that accompany 
spiritual poverty. 

The President proposed allowing Indians 
freedom from government control without 
depriving them of federal concern and sup- 
port. 

Thus Washington would encourage greater 
local control of Indian education, even to 
the point of transferring school control to 
local Indian school boards ... a process that 
has proven highly successful in Arizona at 
the Rough Rock Demonstration School and 
the Navajo Community College. 

It would provide loan funds for Indian 
economic development, in hopes of encour- 
aging the commercial, industrial, and recrea- 
tional development that is underway in this 
state on the Apache, Pima, Hopi, and Navajo 
reservations. 

It means helping Indians who leave res- 
ervations and flock to such urban areas as 
Phoenix, Flagstaff and Gallup, only to find 
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themselves in a strange and often hostile 
environment. 

And it means improving Indian health 
programs, in order to reduce infant mortal- 
ity, TB and other sickness and disease that 
haye doomed the Indian to a life expectancy 
one-third less than the national average. 

For too long the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has served as the whipping boy for our neg- 
lect of what the President described as “the 
most deprived and the most isolated minor- 
ity group in our nation." In fact, the entire 
nation is to blame. Therefore the entire na- 
tion, through Congress, must see that the 
Indian is accorded equal opportunity in his 
native land. 


[From the Fargo Forum, July 20, 1970] 

NixoN'S MESSAGE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS CON- 
TAINS PROPOSALS WHICH SHOULD BE ACTED 
UPON 


President Nixon's message to Congress on 
Indian affairs contained recommendations 
which we hope are enacted into law. 

Mr. Nixon's program can best be described 
as one of self-determination for the Indian. 
It condemns both paternalism and neglect 
in government policies. Mr. Nixon stated that 
Indians are "the most deprived and most 
isolated minority group in our nation." The 
chief executive stated that even the federal 
programs which are intended to meet the 
needs of Indians “have frequently proven 
to be ineffective and demeaning." 

One of the nation's leading spokesmen on 
behalf of the Indian, Democratic Sen. Walter 
Mondale of Minnesota, had praise for the 
President's message. Mondale, a member of 
the Senate subcommittee on Indian educa- 
tion, has long been a champion of many of 
the reforms Mr. Nixon recommends. 

The President asked Congress to renounce 
its previous endorsement of the “termina- 
tion" policy which promoted the weakening 
and ultimate finish of the reservation sys- 
tem. Instead, Mr. Nixon would affirm that, 
"the historic relationship" between Indians 
and the government cannot be abridged 
without Indian consent ... 

"Even as we reject the goal of forced ter- 
mination, so must we reject the suffocating 
pattern of paternalism. We must assure the 
Indian that he can assume control of his 
own life without being separated involun- 
tarily from the tribal group," said the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Nixon proposed that Indian trlbes be 
empowered to take over the control or opera- 
tion of present federally run programs if they 
choose without loss of federal funds. 

For example, Johnson-O'Malley school aid 
would go directly to Indian tribes and com- 
munities as well as to public schools in order 
to prevent misuse of these funds. Many 
school districts, after receiving the Johnson- 
O'Malley Act federal funds for Indian educa- 
tion, have turned the money into the general 
fund, with Indians getting little benefit. 

President Nixon, in his message, recog- 
nized the fact that many Indians are turning 
from rural to urban life, going to the cities 
where they are meeting special problems of 
unemployment and lack of social interaction. 
Mr. Nixon proposes to expand the operation 
of urban Indian centers, such as exist on a 
limited basis in Minneapolis and other large 
cities. 

The President presented an impressive list 
of other measures which would help the In- 
dian meet social, economic, education and 
health needs. 

Throughout the message, the emphasis 
was on self-determination, giving the Indian 
the opportunity to live in dignity whether 
he chooses the reservation system or wants 
to enter the mainstream of American life. 

The Indian himself has become more and 
more vocal for self-determination and par- 
ticipation. He wants some of the decision 
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making power which too long has been in 
the hands of an impersonal bureaucracy. 

With favorable action by Congress and 
new and eager leadership among the Indian 
population, perhaps we will see some strides 
which will help both the Indian who chooses 
to retain his tribal way of life, and the Indian 
who would rather integrate into the larger 
society of American life. 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, 
July 18, 1970] 
AMERICAN INDIAN DESERVES ROLE IN 
SHAPING DESTINY 

Assistance instead of paternalism will be a 
new experience for the American Indian in 
his relationship with the federal government, 
but that is the commendable direction in 
which President Nixon would point govern- 
ment policy. 

It is à welcome development. Few things 
the U.S. government has done redound 1ess to 
its credit than what it has done to the Ameri- 
can Indian, These proud descendants of what 
Mr. Nixon called "the first Americans" have 
been defrauded, brutalized and herded in a 
North American adaptation of the patroniza- 
tion embodied in “the white man's burden." 

Self-determination was shelved in favor of 
direction from the “great white father” in 
Washington. Education involved separating 
Indian children from the influence of their 
parents and tribal leaders for boarding-school 
courses in how to be like and liked by the 
white man, 

Government assistance too often involved 
help in moving from one “permanent” reser- 
vation to another when the original turned 
out to have an economic potential too great 
to leave to a tribe of poor Indians. 

The importance of land and water rights, 
to which Mr. Nixon alluded in his message on 
Indian affairs, cannot be overemphasized. “In 
many of these legal confrontations (over land 
and water rights) the federal government is 
faced with an inherent conflict of interest,” 
said the President. “The secretary of the in- 
terior and the attorney general must at the 
same time advance both the national interest 
in the use of land and water and the private 
interests of Indians in land which the gov- 
ernment holds as trustee.” 

The record has not been particularly praise- 
worthy. Dr. Monroe E. Price, professor of law 
at UCLA and deputy director of California 
Indian Legal Services, gives Just one example 
of the results of such conflict of interest. "In 
Southern California," he wrote recently, “the 
San Luis Rey, which used to water the reser- 
vations of the Pauma Valley, now bypasses 
them to serve white-owned citrus and avo- 
cado groves and the gleaming subdivisions of 
Escondido ...In the San Luis Rey case, the 
federal government had been ‘considering’ 
how to fulfil its trust duty for almost 45 
years as valuable water was lost each year." 

There is now a new militancy among the 
young American Indians who have seen other 
assertive American minorities begin to win 
their rights. But the American Indian still 
has a long way to go to escape the despair of 
his condition, hideously documented by the 
extreme rates of alcoholism among adults and 
the appalling number of suicides among the 
young. 

President Nixon has wisely decided to re- 
verse the federal policy of eventual termi- 
nation, in its interest, of its trusteeship 
obligations with the Indians. If such termi- 
nation is desired by given Indian tribes, it 
would be possible on their instigation. 

Instead, the President would continue to 
honor the nation's general obligations to the 
Indians and begin to undo the wrongs com- 
mitted by violating or dishonoring specific 
obligations solemnly pledged in the past. 

Greater self-determination, locally op- 
erated public schools and genuine economic 
incentive cannot help but make the Ameri- 
can Indian’s tomorrow better than today. 
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From that standpoint, Mr. Nixon’s policies 
are as much in the national interest as they 
are in the interests of the American Indian. 
But if there were any question about the sin- 
cerity of the latest presidential pledge to im- 
prove the lot of the Indian, it should be 
answered in the Indian Trust Council Au- 
thority proposed by the President. 

That authority would be responsible for 
providing "independent legal representation 
for the Indians' natural resource rights," rep- 
resentation previously so  unsatisfactorily 
provided by the government and its "inher- 
ent conflict of interest." 

That same government, in Mr. Nixon's 
plan, would now waive its sovereign im- 
munity from suit whenever à dispute over 
natural resources pitted the federal plans 
against the private interests of the Indians. 

The tragic history of the Indian's treat- 
ment by the federal government argues 
against unbridled optimism. But there is 
hope that the American Indian may finally 
begin to enjoy the privileges and obligations 
that are supposed to be synonymous with 
the word American. 


[From the Louisvile Courier Journal, 
July 12, 1970] 
THE PRESIDENT'S PROPOSALS FOR THE NATIVE 
AMERICANS 


If there is such a thing as a national guilt 
feeling we should have one over our treat- 
ment of the American Indian. It is a shame- 
ful chapter in our history. Not so very long 
ago it was a folk saying in the West that the 
only “good Indian is a dead Indian,” and we 
in fact virtually exterminated the Indians in 
the 19th Century. 

We treated the Indians first as savages and 
then as incompetents, and today, even with 
the past intentions, we don’t quite know what 
to do about these native Americans in our 
midst, 

Yet today the Indians have reason to hope 
for an improvement in their lot. We are at 
least thinking about and agonizing over the 
Indian problem. President Nixon has ad- 
dressed himself to it, and his recommenda- 
tions have much to commend them. In 1968, 
President Johnson became the first Presi- 
dent to make Indian affairs the subject of 
а special message to Congress. 

President Nixon acknowledges that the 
American Indians are “the most deprived and 
most isolated minority group in our nation.” 
This coincides with what McGeorge Bundy 
of the Ford Foundation said in announcing a 
grant to help Indians in 1968. “The Ameri- 
can Indians,” he said, “beset with stagger- 
ing problems of unemployment, education, 
health and housing, are by any measure, save 
cultural heritage, the country’s most disad- 
vantaged minority group.” 


A COMPLEX PROBLEM 


No matter that the problem is one of our 
own making and of generations past, it is a 
real problem, and a complex one, and there 
are no simple solutions, We are groping to 
find a path between the policy of pater- 
nalism, which hasn't worked, and forced as- 
similation into our society that would de- 
prive many Indians of the few benefits and 
limited sense of security they now have. 

Stated simply, President Nixon proposes 
to give Indians more federal help than they 
are now getting and at the same time give 
them greater control over their affairs, Only 
of the worst features of our paternalistic 
policy has been the great power it placed in 
the hands of a few bureaucrats over thou- 
sands of Indians, The late Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy condemned the educational sys- 
tem provided for Indians as "barbarous." 

President Nixon plans to send to Congress 
an array of legislation that would enable 
tribal groups to assume operational control 
over their destiny. "As a matter of justice 
and as a matter of enlightened Social policy, 
it is time," the President said, “for the 462,- 
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000 Indians living on reservations and per- 
haps as many more in urban slums to de- 
termine how best to use the federal help 
made available to them." 

Thus, if Congress adopts the President's 
proposals, Indian groups would have the au- 
thority to assume control over federally ad- 
ministered. programs dealing with schools, 
housing, medical services, economic develop- 
ment and public works. To show his good 
faith, the President endorsed the 64-year-old 
legal effort. of the Taos Pueblo to have re- 
turned to them the 48,000 acres surrounding 
Blue Lake in New Mexico, which the govern- 
ment appropriated in 1906 for a national 
forest. 

Mr. Nixon also called for more federal 
money for Indian aid. While the additional 
funds are justified and needed they would 
not be enough to do what should be done for 
Indian education and health aid. The Presi- 
dent was silent about the demands that 
Eskimos, Indians and Aleuts in Alaska be 
granted title to ancestral lands and receive 
compensation for property taken from them. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Nixon's pro- 
posals for American Indians are humane and 
sensible and would, if carried out, permit 
American Indians a choice between preserv- 
ing their tribal culture and the benefits that 
go with it and assimilation—and would pro- 
yide help for those who choose to leave the 
reservation and enter the mainstream of 
American society. 


REPORT ON PROPRIETARY 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


HON. JOHN DELLENBACK 


OF.OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Republican Task Force on Educa- 
tion and Training has, this summer, 
taken a look at private, profitmaking 
vocational schools and the job they are 
doing. Today, we are making public our 
report on proprietary vocational schools. 
This report includes several recommen- 
dations regarding proprietary vocational 
Schools which, we feel, would contribute 
toward meeting both national manpower 
needs and the needs of individuals pre- 
paring for specific occupations. 

The value of occupational training 
cannot be overemphasized. We know, for 
example, that some 80 percent of our 
young people do not graduate from col- 
lege. Yet, only one student in 10, leaving 
the education system without a bach- 
elor's degree, has some specific occupa- 
tional preparation. This is occurring, 
furthermore, at a time when the Nation's 
economy demands more trained, skilled 
workers than ever before. The Labor De- 
partment, forecasting the employment 
situation for the 1970's, estimated that 
the demand for technical workers will 
increase by about 45 percent—twice as 
fast as demand for all workers; that the 
demand for white-collar workers will in- 
crease by about 50 percent—technolog- 
ical advances and computers will not 
solve clerical shortages, and that short- 
ages of engineering graduates will require 
continued upgrading of skilled techni- 
cians. While we will be short on the 
trained, skilled workers we need, we will 
have a rough overall balance between the 
supply and demand for college-educated 
personnel, Clearly, therefore, our most 
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pressing manpower needs in the 1970's 
will come in the subbaccalaureate skilled, 
technical, clerical, and paraprofessional 
occupations. 

The 1969 annual report of the National 
Advisory Council of Vocational Educa- 
tion underlined this. situation: 

At the very heart of our problem is з 
natural attitude that says vocational educa- 
tion is designed for somebody else's chil- 
dren, ... We have promoted the idea that 
the only good education is an education 
capped by four years of college. This idea, 
transmitted by our values, our aspirations 
and our silent support, is snobbish, undemo- 
cratic and a revelation of why schools fail so 
many students. The attitude infects Federal 
Government which invests $14 1n nation’s 
universities for every $1 it invests in the 
nation's vocational-education programs. . . 
The attitude must change. The number of 
jobs which the unskilled can fill 1s declining 
rapidly. The number requiring & liberal-arts 
college education, while growing, is increas- 
ing far less rapidly than the number de- 
manding a technical skill. In the 1980's, it 
will still be true that fewer than 20 percent 
of our job opportunities will require a four- 
year college degree. 


As our report shows, the Education 
and Training Task Force feels that the 
more than 7,000 proprietary vocational 
Schools are doing a great deal to heip 
meet these national needs. Of the more 
than 1.5 million students enrolling each 
year, 70 percent complete their train- 
ing—as compared with only 30 to 40 
percent of community college entrants 
and 60 percent of college entrants. 

We hear a great deal about the need 
for diversity in American education; this 
is a concept we value as much as we fear 
the idea of a single monolithic system 
controlling the entire educational sys- 
tem. Yet. too often, diversity receives 
only lipservice while every action is 
taken to strengthen the already existing 
institutions, whether or not they are 
not adequately fulfilling the roles that 
have been set out for them. Excerpts 
from monograph by Stanley Moses elab- 
orating on the point are included be- 
low. The institutions that comprise the 
“core” of our educational system receive 
most or all of the attention, while we 
find that the other institutions—those 
at the '"periphery"—are neglected. Pro- 
prietary vocational schools are too often 
part of the educational periphery, and 
the importance of the contribution that 
they can make is not realized or recog- 
nized. We feel that there is both room 
for and a need for many kinds of educa- 
tional institutions in this country and 
that to overlook these schools as we con- 
sider Federal legislation is doing the 
Nation a great disservice. 

I hope that the task force report on 
proprietary vocational schools will help 
in some small way to bridge the gap in 
information and attitudes which is all 
too prevalent regarding these schools, 
and that our colleagues will find our 
efforts in this area of value. I would also 
commend to my colleagues the very fine 
address made by the Honorable GERALD 
R. Fon», the minority leader of the House 
of Representatives, on June 19, 1970, be- 
fore the National Association of Trade 
and Technical Schools in which he con- 
gratulated these schools on the very fine 
job they have been doing, and I insert it 
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into the Record. Finally, I would also 
like to insert excerpts from the paper by 
Stanley Moses which I referred to a mo- 
ment ago, and an article by Lloyd H. 
Elliott, the president of George Wash- 
ington University, which very eloquently 
makes the case for proprietary education 
as a competitive alternative to an en- 
tirely-public system: 
REPORT ON PROPRIETARY VOCATIONAL BCHOOLS 
(By the House Republican Task Force on 
Education and , House Republi- 
can Conference, August 12, 1970) 


(Nore.—Members: John Dellenback, Ore- 
gon, Chairman; James M. Collins, Texas; 
John N, Erlenborn, Illinois; Orval Hansen, 
Idaho; Margaret M. Heckler, Massachusetts; 
Earl F, Landgrebe, Indiana; Robert Н. Michel, 
Illinois; John T. Myers, Indiana; Albert H. 
Quie, Minnesota; Earl B. Ruth, North Caro- 
lina; Fred Schwengel, Iowa; William A. 
Steiger, Wisconsin; Fletcher Thompson, Geor- 
gia; Albert W. Watson, South Carolina, and 
John W. Wydler, New York.) 

The House Republican Task Force on Edu- 
cation and Training conducted a series of 
visits to proprietary vocational schools dur- 
ing June and July, 1970. The six schools 
visited offered a wide range of programs— 
medical technology, dental technology, hotel 
management, dry cleaning operations, elec- 
tronies engineering technology, investment 
operations, broadcasting. Although we real- 
ize that visiting these six schools does not 
represent an extensive study, our research 
and discussions with representatives of. the 
proprietary school movement contributed to 
a further understanding of the role and pur- 
poses of these schools. 


OVERVIEW OF PROPRIETARY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


A 1966 study reports a total of 7,071 pri- 
vate vocational schools serving 1,563,556 stu- 
dents. About 80% of these students attended 
trade, technical and business schools; the 
remainder were concentrated in cosmetology 
and barber schools. The students are drawn 
largely from the lower socio-economic back- 
ground level, but the rank in the upper 
three-fourths of their high school graduat- 
ing classes for the most part. 75% of the 
students at trade and technical schools come 
from more than 100 miles away from the 
School; less than half of business school stu- 
dents live at home. About 70% of those en- 
tering proprietary vocational schools com- 
plete their training, as compared with only 
30% to 40% of community college students.* 

The average enrollment is rather small in 
each school. Business schools enrolled fewer 
than 350 students on an average while trade 
and technical schools averaged 20% smaller. 
‘The small size is partly due to the importance 
of small classrooms for practical work, the 
wide geographic distribution of these schools 
and their primary focus on specialized oc- 
cupations. According to a survey of the Na- 
tional Association of Trade and Technical 
Schools, however, these schools are operating 
at only 60% of their capacity. Consequently, 
it is estimated that trade and technical 
schools could accommodate one-half million 
more students without expansion of their 
facilities. 

Proprietary vocational schools offer a wide 
variety of courses in practically every imagin- 
able occupational category—the total num- 
ber of separate courses is about 1500. Tuition 
charges range anywhere from $100 to $4500 
per course; the average tuition is approxi- 
mately $850 to $900 annually. 

COURSE CONTENT 

A heavy emphasis on the job being trained 
for characterizes most proprietary programs. 
The instruction is specialized and concen- 
trates on the employment goal—students 
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study only what they will need to know on 
the job. The theoretical implications of their 
jobs are dealt with only lightly, and liberal 
arts is almost nonexistent. As a result of the 
employment emphasis, these schools main- 
tain close contact with industry so that they 
can revise their curriculum in response to 
technological improvements and changes in 
labor market demands. (Because it is not 
necessary to get approval from large admin- 
istrative bureaucracies or school boards, even 
major curriculum changes can be instituted 
in very short periods of time.) Training is 
provided by practical experlence, and little 
formal education is required for entrance 
into these schools. 
Instruction 

Instructors consider their students as cli- 
ents; a considerable number of failures in 
one instructor's course 1з an indication of 
the instructor's failure, Teaching capability 
is the main criterion for reward and advance- 
ment; tenure is usually not given. Small 
classes and individualized instruction are 
the norm—the average class size is 19 stu- 
dents. Teachers often assume the role of 
counselors since there is a significant lack 
of adequate counseling both at the second- 
ary and post-secondary level. 


Students 


The average age of day students is 20 years 
while it is 26 or older for night. students. 
The general age range is 17 to 48 years. The 
advantage of these private vocational schools 
is their extreme flexibility in accepting stu- 
dents, There are no stringent requirements; 
Consequently, people of varying backgrounds 
and levels of education are able to attend— 
this provides a special opportunity for poor 
and minority groups. The average course 
length is 40 weeks; courses are begun as soon 
as there is a sufficient number of students 
who are interested in one field. Students are 
usually able to pay for their education by 
means of installments rather than lump- 
sum payments. The major challenge for stu- 
dents in private vocational schools is secur- 
ing adequate funds to finance its expenses. 
Only a small minority of students attending 
technical schools can rely upon their par- 
ents or personal savings to pay for their en- 
tire schooling—most students work full or 
part time to finance educational costs. 

Student bodies include: 

1. High school dropouts with no occupa- 
tional training. 

2. High school graduates of a general edu- 
cation program who lack any specific prepa- 
ration for employment. 

3. High school graduates who fail to pass 
the private schools’ aptitude tests in algebra 
or even arithmetic. 

4. Persons preparing for a licensable occu- 
pation. 

5. College dropouts or even college stu- 
dents and graduates, desiring an otherwise 
unavailable course, such as computer pro- 
gramming. 

6. Persons for whom the formal educa- 
tion requirement is eased because they have 
had several years of employment experience 
but are currently unemployed or finding it 
difficult, for physical reasons, to гейаіп in 
their present occupations. 


Accreditation 


Licensing of proprietary technical schools 
amounts.to merely a permit to do business 
in а given state. It signifies that safety and 
commercial standards have been met but 
makes no implications as to the educational 
content of the schools' activities. Certifica- 
tion is related to curriculum, staff, facilities 
and the like and may require the approval 
of the State Department of Education. Ac- 
creditation, however, signifies a thorough in- 
spection and evaluation at least every five 
years by a U.S. Office of Education recognized 
accrediting agency. Accrediting agencies for 
proprietary vocational schools include 
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the Accrediting Commission for Business 
Schools, the Accrediting Commission of the 
National Home Study Council, the Accredit- 
ing Commission of the National Association 
of Trade and Technical Schools, the Accred- 
iting Bureau for Medical Laboratory Schools, 
the Cosmetology Accrediting Commission, 
and the National Association for Practical 
Nurse Education and Service, Inc. 
Administration 

Proprietary vocational schools are organ- 
ized as business enterprises, in one of three 
ways: аз sole proprietorships, аз partner- 
ships, or as business corporations. 

In 1962, some 66 percent were corpora- 
tions, Another recent development has c- 
curred as large publicly held corporations 
have purchased proprietary vocational 
schools to operate them as subsidiaries. Ex- 
amples are the Rochester Business Institute 
now owned by Lear-Siegler Corporation and 
the DeVry Technical Institute owned by Bell 
and Howell Corporation. A properly run pro- 
prietary school can yield an estimated return 
of 9-15% of gross annual income after taxes. 


COMPARISON WITH COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


It is often asked why students are willing 
to pay such high fees ($900 average), often 
at great personal and family sacrifice, to 
attend proprietary vocational schools when 
similar courses are available at no or low 
cost at local community colleges. Students 
interviewed by the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute and by the task Force‘ gave three rea- 
sons: 

1. Time: First, course length in proprie- 
tary schools is very short, usually falling 
between four months to a year, The same 
program in a community college would take 
two years and mean a loss of possible earn- 
ings during the additional period. Second, 
frequent registration for classes permits en- 
try every few weeks in contrast to waiting 
for a new semester in a public institution. 

2. Course content: Proprietary schools’ 
courses concentrate on teaching only. the 
job skills necessary to specific job goals, 
whereas the public school philosophy re- 
quires concurrent study of non-vocational 
subjects, often the very subjects in which 
students were unsuccessful in high school. 

3. Placement service: The schools, with 
apparent considerable success, assist their 
graduates in obtaining job interviews and 
employment since continuation of the 
School as a business enterprise depends upon 
successful placement. Most schools offer a 
lifetime placement service. 


PARTICIPATION IN FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Present public policy in federal legisla- 
tion on education (as distinguished from 
transportation, defense and agriculture) 
limits grants and subsidies to public and 
non-profit institutions. However, ald to stu- 
dents, either directly or through “under 
contract training" is permitted. 

Student aid: 

1, Guaranteed Loan Program (Part B) of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965; as 
amended; P.L. 90-575. 

2, College Work Study Program (Part C) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965; as 
amended; P.L. 90-575. 

3. National Defense Student Loan Program 
(Title II) of the NDEA; as amended; P.L. 
90-575. 

4. Income Tax Deducation for Student De- 
pendents; 26 USC 151 (e) (4). 

5. Cuban Refugee Student Loan Program; 
22 USC 2601-04. 

6. Social Security Student Dependents; 
P.L. 89-97; see Sec, 202(d) (8) (C). 

7. F.E.C.A. Student Dependents; P.L. 89- 
488; See Sec 10(M). 

8. Rallroad Retirement Student Depend- 
ents; P.L. 89—700, See Sec. 5(1) (1). 

9. Student Dependency and Indemnity 
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Compensation for Veterans' Children; 38 
USC 104, 414 (c). 

10. Civil Service Retirement Student De- 
pendents; P.L. 89-504; 5 U.S.C. 2251-2268; 
See Sec. 2251(j) and Sec. 2260, and P.L. 89- 
554; Sec. 8341. 

11. War Orphans Educational Assistance; 
38 U.S.C. 1701 et seq. 

12. Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966; P.L. 89-358; See Sec. 1652(c). 

13. War Widows Educational Assistance; 
P.L. 90-631. 

14. Vocational Loans to Indians; 25 U.S.C. 
471. 

15. Vocational Loans to Eskimos; 25 U.S.C. 
479. 

Under contract training: 

1. Vocational Rehabilitation Act; 29 U.S.C, 
31 et seq. 

2. Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962; 24 U.S.C. 2571 et seq. 

3. Indian Adult Vocational Education; 25 
U.S.C. 309, 452, 823(c). 

4. Economic Opportunity Act of 1964; P.L. 
89—794. 

5. Government Employee's Training Pro- 
gram; 5 U.S.C. 4101-4118. 

6. Economic Development Administration; 
42 U.S.C, 2583. 

7. Veterans' Vocational Rehabilitation; 38 
U.S.C. 1501-1511. 

8. Vocational Education Act of 1963; P.L. 
88-210, Sec. 8(1). 

9. Social Security Title II, Public Welfare 
Work Training Programs (AFDC); P.L. 90- 
248. 


ISSUES AND CONCERNS AFFECTING PRIVATE 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


The growing need for more skilled, trained 
manpower in industry and services, even 
during periods of high employment, has been 
pointed out time and time again, Tradi- 
tional public education, however, has done 
little to meet this national need; few stu- 
dents leave school with an entry-level job 
skill. 35% of all high school students do not 
graduate, 45% of high school graduates do 
not go on to higher education, and 40% of 
colege entrants do not stay long enough 
to take & degree. Added up, this means that 
at least 80% of our young people do not 
graduate from college. Of those in high 
school only one-fourth are enrolled in a vo- 
cational education program, and only one 
student in ten leaving the educational sys- 
tem without a bachelor’s degree has some 
specific occupational preparation.’ 

Private vocational schools have demon- 
strated a capacity to meet the needs of many 
of these students who want to develop voca- 
tional qualifications that will enable them 
to meet specific occupational objectives. 
However, educators, school counselors, and 
to some extent the Federal Government, have 
been cool, and sometimes even antagonistic 
to the proprietary vocational schools,’ 
Many have voiced doubts that institutions 
organized аз business-seeking enterprises 
can provide a quality program. Others con- 
tinue to put strong emphasis on the value 
of getting a four-year degree. The Federal 
Government is wary of appearing to provide 
special aid to profit-making institutions, 

Yet after investigating the accredited pro- 
prietary business, trade and technical schools, 
the Task Force must conclude that these 
schools are making a major contribution 
both in terms of meeting the needs of in- 
dividuals seeking to prepare for careers and 
in terms of helping to supply the reservoir 
of skilled manpower that is increasingly in 
demand. These institutions should be en- 
couraged to continue the fine job they are 
now doing. 

Several special advantages are offered: by 
proprietary vocational schools. These in- 
clude— 

1. ability to respond quickly to changes in 
the manpower needs of local business and 
industry—courses can be added as soon as 
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they can be organized, without months of 
red tape and procedural delays. 

2. ability to respond quickly to specific 
needs of students—courses can also quickly 
be tailored to meet the needs of non-English 
speaking students, handicapped students, or 
students with other special requirements. 

3. ability to concentrate on the needs of 
each student—marginal students who have 
never experienced academic successes can 
proceed at their own pace and successfully 
complete courses which are aimed at devel- 
oping practical techniques rather than 
theoretical knowledge; faculty members are 
chosen more on the basis of practical exper- 
іепсе and consequently act as excellent 
teachers for such training. 

4. Special introductory courses have been 
set up in many schools to help educational- 
ly disadvantaged students meet entrance 
standards. 

5. As compared with public institutions 
seeking to fulfil] the same role, the proprie- 
tary institutions' courses are significantly 
Shorter in duration—students can complete 
their training and begin working in a much 
shorter time, thus, providing an opportunity 
for poor students who do not have the time 
or money necessary for a four year college 
program. 

6. Proprietary institutions tend to have 
much more equipment, and more up-to-date 
equipment or the kind that students are 
likely to encounter on the job than do pub- 
lic institutions. 

7. Proprietary institutions have incorpo- 
rated such programs as loans, installment 
payments for tuition fees, and work place- 
ment in nearby business and industry to 
help disadvantaged students. 

Despite these successful and commend- 
able things that the proprietary vocational 
Schools are doing, there do appear to be 
some problems— 

1. Relatively high charges prevent many 
students from getting the training that pro- 
prietary institutions offer. The average cost 
of attending a year-long course in a proprie- 
tary school is between $850 and $900 annu- 
ally. In contrast, the average cost of attend- 
ing public two-year colleges, which often 
offer similar courses, averaged $148 per year 
in 1969-70. Public vocational schools are usu- 
ally free. 

2. Most of the students who have to drop 
out of private vocational schools must do so 
because they can not afford the high tuition 
costs. Students at proprietary schools are not 
eligible for equal opportunity grants, and the 
student loan situation is extremely difficult 
in today’s tight economy. Part of full-time 
jobs are about the only alternatives avail- 
able in the absence of loans. 

8. Not all private vocational schools are ac- 
credited or eligible for accreditation. This 
makes it difficult for students, their parents 
and others to assess the quality of the pro- 
grams provided by unaccredited institutions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Students attending proprietary voca- 
tional schools should receive the same treat- 
ment in terms of eligibility for student aid 
as students attending two- and four-year 
colleges and universities. 

We recommend that all student aid legis- 
lation which is enacted be extended to in- 
clude students pursuing occupational prepa- 
ration progams, including programs operated 
by proprietary vocational schools. A specific 
case in point is the Education Opportunity 
Grant program which now excludes students 
at proprietary institutions. This exclusion 
works a particular hardship on disadvantaged 
students who seek technical, trade or busi- 
ness courses at these institutions, and we 
therefore recommend that Education Op- 
portunity Grants be made available to stu- 
dents attending proprietary vocational 
schools. 

Proprietary vocational schools can parti- 
cipate in the NDEA Student Loan Program 
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only when the appropriation for that pro- 
gram exceeds $190 million (FY 1971 will be 
the first year that proprietary schools can 
participate.) We feel that this restriction 
should be liberalized by deleting the $190 mil- 
lion triggering devices and by funding appli- 
cations from proprietary schools at the same 
level in relation to applications as other eli- 
gible institutions. 

Some confusion has resulted as to the 
eligibility of proprietary school students un- 
der existing and proposed student aid pro- 
grams. To eliminate this difficulty in the fu- 
ture as to the eligibility of students. to par- 
ticipate in such programs, we recommend 
that a single, simplified working definition of 
“eligible institution” be adopted to pertain 
to all programs of student aid. 

2. The U.S. Office of Education should col- 
lect and make public data concerning pro- 
prietary vocational schools. 

These schools are performing a valuable 
and needed function, yet it is not possible 
to secure information concerning the num- 
bers of students helped, the amount of aid 
provided, or the numbers and types of in- 
stitutions involved—information needed if 
Congress is to make wise decisions regarding 
the relationship of federal programs to these 
institutions, Furthermore, objective, factual 
information concerning individual proprie- 
tary vocational schools—both accredited and 
non-accredited—is not readily available, and 
the consumer may suffer from this lack of 
information by choosing a poor quality 
school or one which does not meet his par- 
ticular needs. 

We recommend that the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation begin immediately to collect and make 
public both kinds of data, and that efforts 
be started to develop effective means of dis- 
seminating information regarding proprie- 
tary schools to prospective students, high 
school and college counselors and vocational 
rehabilitation and manpower agency admin- 
istrators. 
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ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R, Forp 


Henry Adams once wrote: “Nothing in 
education is so astonishing as the amount of 
ignorance it accumulates in the form of inert 
facts.” 

Whatever prompted Adams’ remark, he 
could not have been talking about trade and 
technical schools because the tools of that 
business are lively facts, facts that can be 
put to good use. 

I have long been a critic of our nation's 
public schools because I have never felt that 
they were achieving even a reasonable degree 
of their potential. 

One reason for this failure is lack of com- 
petition. Another is a philosophy of educa- 
tion which insists upon treating every stu- 
dent as though he were college material and 
tends to hold the blue collar worker in con- 
tempt. 

I am happy to see the growing emergence 
of high quality private trade and technical 
schools in this country. This is a response to 
a definite need. Such schools are filling a 
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void left by the public schools. Private trade 
and technical schools are a natural develop- 
ment in a private enterprise economy which 
is demanding the personnel needed to fill 
certain jobs in growth fields and is insisting 
upon excellence. 

It was former Health-Education-and-Wel- 
fare Secretary John W. Gardner who said: 
“The society which scorns excellence in 
plumbing because plumbing is a humble 
activity and tolerates shoddiness in philoso- 
phy because it is an exalted activity will 
have neither good plumbing nor good philos- 
ophy. Neither its pipes nor its theories will 
hold water.” 

I think one theory that will hold water is 
that private trade and technical schools are 
helping us approach excellence in education 
and make progress toward our national goal 
of equality of educational opportunity. 

It is an inert fact of the kind Henry 
Adams spoke of—and yet a most startling 
one—that 75 per cent of America’s young 
people do not graduate from a four-year 
college or university. 

From that inert fact we must proceed to 
the inevitable conclusion that far more em- 
phasis should be placed upon vocational edu- 
cation than is now the case. 

Instead of an almost exclusive concentra- 
tion on college preparatory programs in high 
schools, the goal should be to meet every 
student’s needs. That goal should translate 
itself into just one objective—excellence— 
whether the individual involved is destined 
to become a doctor of medicine or a plumber. 

There is another conclusion that follows 
from the inert fact that 75 per cent of our 
young people do not graduate from a four- 
year college. This conclusion is that the pri- 
vate trade and technical schools are them- 
selves a growth field. 

The private trade and technical schools are 
ignored by some educators and fought by 
others. 

I personally see the private trade and tech- 
nical schools as a great resource for training 
millions of Americans, both the disadvan- 
taged and others. 

I believe that those educators and public 
officials who ignore the private trade and 
technical schools simply are not aware of the 
high quality of schooling offered by accred- 
ited proprietary schools and the unique abil- 
ity they have to meet special educational 
needs. 

As for those who are fighting the propri- 
etary schools, I think they are afraid of the 
competition. 

In. my view, competition is an ingredient 
that leads to excellence. It is essential to 
success, both among organizations and indi- 
viduals. 

I mentioned earlier that private trade and 
technical schools are themselves a growth 
field. I say this because the number of per- 
sons who could benefit from occupational 
training in America is virtually unlimited. 

Despite the neglect of vocational educa- 
tion, there are nearly as many students en- 
rolled in proprietary and home study courses 
as there are enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning—some 6.5 million versus 7 million. 

We are also told that in the Seventies 50 
per cent of all jobs will require education 
beyond high school but less than a bacca- 
laureate degree. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics projects the 
largest proportional employment increase in 
the Seventies among professional and tech- 
nical workers. That projection shows an in- 
crease of almost 40 per cent for this group 
over the figures for the 1960s. In fact, job 
openings for technicians are expected to ex- 
ceed 100,000 a year in the next decade. 

Consequently, it seems quite obvious that 
vocational education should be assigned 
greater importance in our scale of spending 
priorities at all levels of government, 

It also appears quite clear that the role of 
the proprietary trade and technical school is 
vital to the success of vocational education 
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as a whole and to the success of the individ- 
ual in a rapidly changing society. 

It strikes me as exceedingly strange, there- 
fore, that the capabilities of the private vo- 
cational school for motivating and training 
individuals, including the disadvantaged, are 
to so large an extent neglected. 

I personally believe private trade and tech- 
nical schools should be given a far greater 
role in government training programs and 
should be used actively by the states under 
provisions of the Vocational Education Act. 

Every effort should be made—at the Fed- 
eral, state and local levels—to improve op- 
portunities for students to attend private 
vocational schools if they choose. 

One plan that could be used to aid stu- 
dents enrolling in private schools would be 
the combination loan and grant, amounting 
to at least $2,000 annually. 

I favor Federal grants each year to a sub- 
stantial number of disadvantaged persons 
enrolling in private vocational schools. 

Serious consideration should be given to 
legislation that would provide for vocational 
education opportunity grants, of an account 
and duration sufficient to do the job. 

If equality of educational opportunity is 
not to be written off as a myth, we must ex- 
pand the scope of vocational education and 
make full use of private vocational schools 
as a resource for training the disadvantaged. 

In that connection, I am pleased to report 
to you that the Administration's Higher Edu- 
cation Opportunity Act is being reshaped to 
eliminate some of the discrimiation against 
students attending proprietary vocational 
and technical schools. 

For instance, such students will be eligible 
for insured subsidized loans under the Ad- 
ministration bill. HEW officials have clarified 
this matter before a House Education Sub- 
committee. Where it initially appeared that 
private school students would be excluded, 
we are now assured they will be covered. 

HEW officials also say they are seeking ways 
to make students attending proprietary 
schools eligible for work-study assistance 
under the existing arrangement of work done 
for an agency other than the school. 

I am disappointed, however, that students 
at proprietary trade and technical schools 
would not be eligible for educational oppor- 
tunity grants under the Administration bill. 

I firmly believe that students planning to 
attend such schools should be afforded the 
same benefits as those intent on enrolling in 
four-year colleges and universities. 

Those who are shaping our educational 
policies must rearrange theii thinking if 
their philosophy is such that students 
choosing to attend proprietary schools are 
being discriminated against. 

The interest and concern of the Federal 
Government should be broadened to include 
all education. Unfortunately, today that 
interest appears to exclude proprietary 
schools as far as the U.S. Office of Education 
is concerned. 

Perhaps the only way we will bring about 
& proper concern for vocational education 
and the proprietary schools in the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education is to split off education 
from the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare and combine it with the man- 
power training functions of the Labor De- 
partment to form a new Department of Edu- 
cation and Manpower, 

This appears to be a most natural marriage 
and perhaps the best possible way to bring 
educators into the manpower training func- 
tion. 

Of course there are many other reasons 
why the creation of a new Department of 
Education and Manpower would seem bene- 
ficial to the Nation. 

Perhaps the most compelling reason is that 
the present Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare has become so huge and 
unwieldy as to be virtually unmanageable. 

This would appear to be a most propitious 
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time for sucn a change, a time when the 
President has already put sweeping Execu- 
tive Branch reorganizational plans into mo- 
tion with his creation of the new and power- 
ful Office of Management and Budget to 
monitor existing programs and bring effi- 
ciency to the operations of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy. 

As I view a new Department of Education 
and Manpower, the combining of these func- 
tions under a single agency would produce 
the. broadest possible approach to equality 
of educational opportunity. 

In creating the new department, we would 
indicate that we are just as concerned about 
the training of skilled workers and sub- 
professional technicians as we are about 
turning out scientists, engineers and pro- 
fessional people. 

A new Department of Education and Man- 
power would be single-mindedly concerned 
with our total educational and manpower 
needs and would therefore be concerned with 
all of the national resources required to 
meet those needs—including the proprietary 
schools. 

The proprietary schools have not been ask- 
ing the Federal Government for assistance 
for themselves but for equal treatment of 
their students. I agree with this approach. 

Tam pleased that the Congress has amended 
the student aid programs to make students 
attending accredited proprietary schools 
eligible for National Defense Education Act 
student loans, insured student loans, and 
work-study programs. 

At this point, I think it appropriate to 
look at the Comprehensive Manpower Act 
currently before the Congress. 

The Act is intended to attack basic prob- 
lems that hamper all Federal job training 
and job placement programs—the fact that 
various combinations of Federal, state and 
local agencies often compete with each other 
to serve the same people, the fact that pro- 
grams and facilities are often duplicated and 
not fully utilized, the fact that administra- 
tion of particular programs is confused due 
to overlapping, and the fact that the less 
adept grant-seekers fail to get their fair 
share of available federal support. 

The Comprehensive Manpower Act is de- 
signed to develop a systematic national man- 
power policy and to effectively deliver job 
training services to the people who need 
them. 

Better employment is a possible solution 
to the economic problems of about 11 mil- 
lion Americans. About seven million of these 
need more education and special training to 
give them the skills required in today’s labor 
market. 

By contrast, about one million people have 
actually been enrolled in Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act programs since 
1962. Currently 454,826 persons are so en- 
rolled. 

An immense effort to develop the skills and 
abilities of the American work force is 
needed in the Seventies. The Comprehensive 
Manpower Act seeks to set up the machinery 
required for that effort. 

In fiscal 1970 the Federal outlay for the 
entire array of programs administered under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act 
was $1.5 billion. 

These programs have had some success in 
finding jobs for the unemployed and provid- 
ing them with job training but they have 
not significantly reduced the overall numbers 
of our unemployed. 

The reason the annual expenditure of $1.5 
billion has not reduced the pool of unem- 
ployed people is simple: The number lifted 
out of unemployment is almost exactly 
matched by the number entering the job 
market without the skills and preparation 
needed to. qualify them for employment. 

For instance, we have about 700,000 drop- 
outs from high school each year, and 17.4 
per cent of these join the ranks of the un- 
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employed. The cumulative dropouts between 
16 and 21 years of age are listed at 2,734,000, 
and their unemployment rate is placed at 
17 per cent. 

It seems clear that we will never reduce 
the overall pool of unemployed until we 
focus far more attention on unemployment 
prevention—on adequate preparation of 
those who will be entering the job market. 

It seems clear to me that every community 
in the country should be developing the 
means to reduce the flow of untrained youth 
into the ranks of the unemployed as well 
as the means to help those who are already 
unemployed find jobs. 

This is where we need a cross-fertiliza- 
tion between school administrators and 
those whose job it is to run manpower 
training programs. It is all to clear at pres- 
ent that public school educators are fail- 
ing to meet their responsibility for prepar- 
ing the disadvantaged for the world of 
work. 

Common sense dictates that education 
and manpower programs be complementary, 
not competitive as is now so often the case. 
School and work must be linked. That is 
why a Department of Education and Man- 
power makes great good sense. 

The outlook is not bright for higher edu- 
cation and manpower legislation in this 
Congress. For a Higher Education Act the 
prognosis is “doubtful.” For the Compre- 
hensive Manpower Act the chances are about 
50-50. 

But if the Manpower Act does emerge from 
the House Education and Labor Committee, 
I think it will provide for contracts with 
private trade and technical schools. That is 
my information at the present time. 

Whatever the outcome of current efforts 
to shape such legislation, we must do a 
better job of advancing toward equality of 
educational opportunity. And in that cause 
the proprietary schools can be helpful. 

People are this country's greatest re- 
source. Whatever we do to develop our peo- 
ple to their fullest potential benefits the 
entire Nation. Every time we save an in- 
dividual from the human scrap heap the 
lives of all of us are enriched. 

It is said that education is what you have 
left over after you have forgotten every- 
thing you have learned. 

For thousands of disadvantaged Ameri- 
cans, education is the key to a new life. And 
many of them have found that key in the 
Nation's proprietary schools. 

So tonight I salute the accredited trade 
and technical schools. I salute them for see- 
ing a job that needed doing, for doing that 
job and doing it well. I salute them for per- 
severing in the face of adversity, for from 
such perseverance comes great accomplish- 
ment. 

THE LEARNING FORCE: AN APPROACH TO THE 
PoLrrics OF EDUCATION 
(By Stanley Moses) 

In modern society, the formal educational 
system has served as the transmission belt 
of the social engine. It has sorted, selected, 
and certified its students prior to their ab- 
sorption into the social order. Demands for 
the performance of this function are likely 
to increase as society becomes increasingly 
complex and organized. Changes in the occu- 
pational and social structure will place 
greater demand upon the educational. system 
to produce the sorts of products who will be 
&ble to fit in, and to make that machine 
which we call American society run. But 
resistance against these trends is also likely 
to increase. For the trend of modern society 
is away from routine and compulsion and 
toward more personal choice among a larger 
array of alternatives. At the heart of this 
conflict is the educational system which has 
developed in the United States during the 
past century—a huge educational apparatus 
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which has dominated the market for educa- 
tional services and goods and monopolized 
the access to public resources. The question 
remained whether this organized, mostly 
publicly subsidized system is able to meet the 
needs of modern society. 

Our view of education has been restricted 
to a consideration of those activities in the 
Core. Ignored are the variety of activities 
engaged in by millions of learners in the Pe- 
riphery—educational activities ranging from 
vocationally oriented programs in business, 
government and the military, proprietary 
schools, and anti-poverty programs, to cul- 
ture and leisure oriented programs avail- 
able through regular Core institutions, re- 
ligious education, television, correspondence 
courses, and private associations. Our con- 
cept of what education is has been both re- 
strictive and exclusive, ill-suited to the 
changing needs and demands of today. 
What is needed 1s a fresh look at other forms 
of education outside the traditional system 
and the ways in which they can contribute 
to public policy and educational planning— 
planning which will start with the needs of 
people and not institutions; which will focus 
on those who are served and not solely the 
professionals who control the service. 

The changing economie structure of mod- 
ern society offers the opportunity to devise 
an educational system more responsive to 
human needs. But there are many obstacles. 
Organized and established institutions and 
practices have a way of prolonging them- 
selves far beyond their time. And around 
education, as with all social activity, there 
has developed an established, entrenched 
bureaucracy and network of interests and 
satisfactions that do not look with favor 
upon any alteration of the status quo which 
might reduce its influence and power. No- 
where is this more clearly demonstrated than 
in the regular public debates over resource 
allocation, where expenditures for educa- 
tion are debated chiefly in terms of higher or 
lower sums for the established portions of 
the system. Little attention is given to other 
forms of educational activity that might ac- 
complish or achieve social objectives and 
satisfy personal goals in a way not afforded 
by traditional programs. 

A neglect of the Periphery reinforces tra- 
ditional patterns of influence and decision 

in American education. As long as 
education is restricted to a consideration 
of the Core, there is little reason to con- 
sider alternative forms of educational orga- 
nization and participation which might 
serve as competitors for public resources, As 
long as education is seen as restricted to 
those activities in the “educational system,” 
there is по need to change the conceptions 
which have guided the existing forms of in- 
formation and reporting about education. 
For the knowledge which we possess about 
education is also a form of power, serving 
as a guide for public policy formulation. Our 
existing knowledge has denied the existence 
of activities outside the educational system. 

The Periphery has generally been excluded 
from the attention and consideration of 
public policy makers and this is reflected in 
the lack of adequate data and information 
regarding its activities and participants. For 
the collection of facts and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge is not merely a matter 
for the concern of dispassionate scientific re- 
search but is itself an important part of 
political and social conflict. Knowledge is a 
source of power and the way in which it is 
sought is determined by the values and in- 
terests brought to bear. 

The lack of information regarding the 
Periphery may be attributed to (these) fac- 
tors: Although susceptable to measurement 
and socially visible, it has been unable to 
develop a power base to match that of the 
Core and has been unable to change its 
marginality both within the structure of the 
educational system and as & source of in- 
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terest to governmental information agencies. 
Despite decades of lobbying, its impact has 
been almost inaudible when contrasted with 
the demands of other forms of education. 
This is reflected not only in our lack of in- 
formation but in the minor portion of re- 
sources allocated to these activities by the 
public sector, to say nothing of the general 
downgrading of its activities, both in terms 
of institutional certification and in the gen- 
eral public view. 


EDUCATION AT A PROFIT? 
(By Lloyd H. Elliott) 

The president of George Washington Uni- 
versity is convinced that this country’s edu- 
cation is bogged down in “too much bureau- 
cratic red tape, too much homogeneity.” He 
believes that education for the poor and the 
affluent alike “would be spurred along if our 
society could bring greater competition into 
the educational, mainstream by encouraging 
profit-making educational ventures." 

Education in America is in trouble. In- 
school education and out-of-school education 
are both in trouble. While progress in many 
areas has been notable, the gap between so- 
cietal needs and educational response has 
been widening. Advancement in education is 
most obvious in medical research, food pro- 
duction, and the hard sciences, but short- 
comings are evident almost everywhere. 

Education is in trouble because more and 
more people of all ages are getter a poorer 
and poorer education in terms of preparation 
to meet the crises of day-to-day living in our 
rapidly moving society. The illiterate of 50 
years ago was better off than the college drop- 
out of today, The trouble in education will 
worsen before it gets better, unless: 

Schools and .colleges are removed from 
politics, 

Universities are no longer expected to solve 
the problems of poverty at home and peace 
and war abroad, rebuild America's cities, or 
control inflation. 

Accountability for the results of education 
(or miseducation) is opened to public view 
through removal of bureaucratic red tape 
&nd professional camouflage. 

Parents become directly involved again in 
the complete educational program of their 
children and participate continuously in its 
control. 

Opportunities are provided for education 
to benefit from the competitive market- 
place of private enterprise as well as from 
public service. 

In the education, both formal and in- 
formal, of which every civilized person is a 
product, it is the home that has contributed 
most over the centuries. In the formative 
years of childhood the attitudes and values, 
the ambitions and directions of a person's life 
are more basically influenced by the home 
than by any other force. The Dame School 
of the early colonial period may have been 
the first example of private enterprise in the 
field of education in America. In that day 
the individual woman who wished to supple- 
ment the family income could teach begin- 
ning reading, spelling, or the Catechism to a 
few neighborhood children. Those who 
bought this program for their children knew 
the content of the curriculum and the ob- 
jectives of the teacher. Measurements of 
achievement were also understood by all 
concerned. 

Control of the out-of-school environment 
has moved in all too many cases from the 
realm of the parents to that of the television 
programmers, the overly organized minutiae 
of the suburb, the uncontrollable jungles of 
street corner and back alley, and the power 
struggles of confrontation politics. 

SHIFTING CONTROL BASE 

Control of organized education has shifted 
from that small committee of parents which 
historically surrounded the New England 
school district to the halls of the state legis- 
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lature, to the political horse trading of the 
Congress or, more recently, to the profes- 
sional association, the absentee school board, 
the labor union, or the community action 
group. Each shift has brought another layer 
of bureaucratic negotiation, influence, and 
supervision, all resulting in the continued 
loss to the community of control over its 
schools. In the large cities today we see thou- 
sands of administrative and supervisory per- 
sons, both from within and without the 
school organization, giving the individual 
teacher mountains of indigestible directions 
for teaching pupils. We see the principal of 
each school caught among the forces pulling 
in so many different directions that he dare 
not move in any, Frustration marks the ef- 
forts of all: ‘parents, teachers, children, ad- 
ministrators, board members, and citizens. 
The involvement of parents with a teacher 
in the day-to-day education of their child, so 
important to the families of the first immi- 
grants to America, has been lost. 

Looking back upon the evolution of 
America's school and college system, ít is now 
clear that the education of parents in terms 
of understanding and appreciation out- 
weighed even the educational achieyements 
of the children themselves. Without deep 
feeling for and some degree of understanding 
of the in-school education, it is impossible 
for the parent to relate the out-of-school 
educational experiences to the child’s overall 
growth and development. In these earlier 
days adults understood, through personal in- 
volvement, the responsibility of citizenship 
and the relationship of local government to 
neighborhood needs. 

Now, conflicts between home and school 
have never been sharper; and it should be 
clear that the younger generation cannot 
have its values severed from the older gener- 
ation without being cast adrift upon society's 
sea of uncertainty, an unwelcome phenom- 
enon of the day. 

The advance of layer upon layer of bu- 
reaucratic administration has resulted in the 
loss of integrity of the individual school. 
Experts wrangle with experts while the 
teacher wrings his hands, and the chiefs talk 
only to the chiefs while the Indians march 
off in all directions, each hearing a different 
command. By an all too swiftly moving 
erosion; control’ of education has passed 
from the family to the local community to 
"society," where it has now become a politi- 
cal football among various selfish groups 
with special causes and goals. There was a 
good old day when the integrity of the indi- 
vidual school was paramount, and the edu- 
cation of children was the major concern of 
all who labored there, 
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Whether public or private in nature, the 
control of education must be returned to the 
local community; the most responsible unit 
of that community is still the family, The 
individual school must be reclaimed by its 
neighborhood, and the principal and teach- 
ers of that school must be responsive to the 
parents, grandparents, aunts, uncles, and 
friends of the children. In our urban centers 
today, and to a lesser extent in large con- 
solidated units outside the cities, many effi- 
clencles of large scale operation have been 
lost to the inefficiencies of bureaucracy. But 
the loss has been more than that of efficiency. 
It has, unfortunately, included the loss of 
personal involvement by parents 1n the edu- 
cation of their children. 

At the same time, financing education has 
become a bottomless pit. No matter how 
much money is poured in, valid measures of 
both quality and quantity remain beyond 
our grasp. In elementary and secondary 
schools across America, citizens are now 
Spending from $500 to $1,200 or more per 
pupil per year for formal schooling. In col- 
leges and universities, the figure goes as high 
as Several thousand dollars for one year’s edu- 
cation for one student. We must ask ourselves 
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what can be done to regain control of edu- 
cation so as to guarantee to the public a 
greater accountability for expenditures. 

Having prided ourselves on achieving a 
great diversity in educational form and con- 
tent, it is now time to add still another vari- 
able to formal education; the entry on a wide 
front of private enterprise into the formal 
programs of the nation’s schools and colleges. 

The suggestion is not as startling as it may 
at first appear. We now have contracts with 
private industry “to train, to teach, to edu- 
cate” both individuals and groups of Ameri- 
cans for various objectives. Such agreements 
are being written by various agencies of state 
and Federal governments and, while often 
limited to special programs for “the unem- 
ployable or the dropout,” they are nonethe- 
less contracts to perform for a profit func- 
tion previously reserved for public or pri- 
vate nonprofit enterprises. The profit motive 
should be put to work to effect economies in 
education, to enhance the quality of educa- 
tion and, most importantly, to attract more 
attention to the accountability of funds used 
for education. 


SINGLE-PURPOSE PROGRAMS 


Proprietary education has most frequently 
been concerned with business colleges, direct 
job training, or new areas of skills such as 
those related to the computer, bulldozer, or 
typewriter. Recently, a large corporation ac- 
quired through the usual business route 
three proprietary business colleges and an- 
nounced that the colleges would be operated 
as subsidiaries of the parent corporation. 
Perhaps the most distinguishing character- 
istic of proprietary education in recent years 
has been the relative singleness of p 
which the institution has identified for its 
programs. The greatest weakness, on the 
other hand, has been the continued pressure 
to broaden the demands on public education 
to be all things good to all peoples. In re- 
sponding, the school has come to mean in 
too many instances “nothing specific for 
anyone,” “automatic promotions,” “general” 
diplomas and “general” courses. It has come 
to have objectives of “socialization” and “‘ex- 
ploration” and others of related descriptions 
which mean little substance, lack of quality, 
and few, if any, identifiable bench marks that 
lend themselves to entry upon the balance 
sheet of an educational audit. 

Another possible course of proprietary edu- 
cation could be a public utility type educa- 
tional enterprise, regulated but making a 
profit for its stockholders. Alongside such 
ап educational “industry,” it would be ad- 
visable to have smaller units giving formal 
education to individuals and groups of vari- 
ous ages and—a sacrilege to some, undoubt- 
edly—completely dependent for success upon 
the marketability of their programs. A seri- 
ous study has recommended that the coun- 
try's postal system be transformed into a 
public utility type industry. Do the educa- 
tional problems of the country not carry a 
far greater urgency? 

School and college, and the large public 
university to a far greater extent, are ex- 
pected to be all things to all people. State 
universities, in fact, are expected to stock in 
their warehouses educational and operational 
merchandise for responding to all human 
problems. By overt claims and by tacit ac- 
quiescence, educators haye encouraged par- 
ents to believe that the school could (and 
would) correct all shortcomings of the home, 
unlock the mysteries of learning, sharpen 
blurred vision, inspire and arouse sleeping 
genius, and—the most welcome news of all— 
relieve the home of concern and worry. Col- 
leges demonstrate a salesmanship that as- 
sures the prospective student of cultural en- 
richment, unbelievable achievement, and a 
life to be “lived happily ever after,” if he 
will only apply and then, by some good for- 
tune, be admitted to that "one and only 
campus." 
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ALL THINGS TO ALL 


The state universities by both assertion 
and image are the worst examples of claims 
outrunning demands. (The author pleads 
gullty to contributing to the false image, 
having served for several years as president 
of one such institution.) Teaching programs 
are provided, so the claim might read, for 
all young people of the state—the sons and 
daughters of farmers and artisans, rural 
families and urban dwellers, the rich and the 
poor, and of course special recruitment pro- 
grams for foreign students and disadvan- 
taged. Research efforts will solve the state's 
agricultural, business, industrial, social, po- 
litical and— yes, even the educational—prob- 
lems. Public service programs—if only money 
is appropriated—will reach every citizen of 
every age and satisfy his every interest and 
need. 

As the truth is dug out of such rhetoric, 
certain observations become clear: 

Teaching, research, and public service are 
all very limited activities. 

Most institutions are in reality speclalized 
in function and limited in scope, but such 
limitations are usually camouflaged. 

Educators have so much trouble running 
their own institutions that it is not very 
promising to expect them to operate other 
agencies of society as well. 

Most educational programs are buried in 
myriad large and generally unmanageable 
administrative organizations. 

In recommending smaller and more clearly 
definable educational units, it should be 
pointed out that similar action might be 
helpful for other public service agencies. 
Specifically, welfare services, health care, and 
housing are areas in which the separation of 
responsibility from the immediacy of the 
problem by layers of bureaucracy tends to 
take the problem out of its substantive con- 
tent and make of it a political entity. In 
some large school systems and multipurpose 
institutions of higher education, answers to 
political problems are placed ahead of solu- 
tions to educational matters. This is a far 
cry from the old Deluder Satan Act of the 
colonial period, when parents wanted for 
their children a minimum of educational 
achievement so that each person could bear 
his responsibilities as a citizen, and the com- 
munity in turn would be protected from 
ignorance. Political solutions to educational 
problems carry with them the danger that 
ignorance on the part of some people may be 
an insurmountable roadblock to an adequate 
educational solution. 

Providing competition and greater choice 
among schools, colleges, and universities will 
not be easy in a:monolithic, "publicly" man- 
aged system. The cry will be raised that no 
one should profit from a human need so vital 
as education, and such is & compelling argu- 
ment. However, as it stands now, too many 
parents have no choice concerning the edu- 
cation their children will get, and adult “stu- 
dents" have little evidence of the quality of 
the institution they may select. It is choice 
that encourages and rewards parental con- 
cern and, as the family farmer demonstrated 
many times, the necessity for keeping ahead 
of the competition is the spur that makes 
the worker go the extra mile. Schools ín 
poverty neigborhoods and schools among 
the affiuent—in fact, all schools—would be 
spurred along if our society could bring 
greater competition into the educational 
mainstream by encouraging profit-making 
educational ventures. Disadvantaged chil- 
dren may not be able to get adequate educa- 
tion in any other way. Contracting for such 
programs with private enterprise, assessing 
results, and making new contracts on the 
basis of these results would bring badly 
needed reality to an educational system that 
now has too many “custodian type” schools, 
too much bureaucratic red tape, too much 
homogeneity, too much emphasis on teacher 
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benefits, too little attention to pupils’ 
achievements, too little definition of the 
school’s work, and too few rewards for skill- 
ful, hard-working teachers who want to cor- 
rect reading difficulties, counsel youngsters, 
and join parents in a meaningful patrnership 
for the benefit of sons and daughters. 

Some of the trouble in education today 
could be alleviated by opening schools, col- 
leges, or universities with limited objectives, 
clearly stated purposes and programs, finan- 
cial aid to the students so they might exer- 
cise a free choice, teachers and professors 
committed to the programs, and survival of 
the institutions dependent upon the tests of 
the marketplace. 

Education for a profit? It’s worth a try. 


LEGISLATION TO DEAL WITH THE 
FLOOD OF IMPORTS FROM FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Oscar 
Strackbein, who heads The Nationwide 
Committee on Import-Export Policy, has 
addressed a letter to the President of 
the United States which again spells out 
the serious need for quota legislation 
with which to deal with the flood of im- 
ports from foreign countries. Mr. Strack- 
bein is an expert on this topic and his 
opinions are widely accepted. I feel that 
the points made in his letter should be 
called to the attention of the Members 
of Congress, and I submit the letter for 
reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


THe NATION-WIDE COMMITTEE 
ON IMPORT-EXPORT POLICY, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: In your press confer- 
ence of July 20, you said that you would cer- 
tainly veto the trade bill if it should con- 
tain provisions you did not recommend. 
You were particularly opposed to import 
quotas except on textiles. 

In support of your position you said that 
we are an exporting nation, that quotas 
could cost more jobs than they would save, 
and that import quotas are "highly infla- 
tionary.” You also warned of a trade war. 

Mr. President, I wrote you a letter dated 
April 9, 1970 which said that you are ap- 
parently misinformed in matters of our in- 
ternational trade. The letter listed a number 
of facts relating to our trade that, if known 
by you, could be expected to change your 
view. 

I do not know whether the letter reached 
you. I merely réceived an acknowledgment 
from your Special Representative on Trade 
Negotiations, Mr. Carl Gilbert. 

Let me now list some of the items of cru- 
cial importance to the formulation of a trade 
policy that through no fault of your own, 
were probably not in your mind when you 
Teached a determination with respect to 
trade policy. These items have special bear- 
ing on the reasons you gave for your ob- 
jection to the trade bill that has been ten- 
tatively approved by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Quota legislation, you said, “mandatory 
quota legislation is not in the interest of 
the United States." You added that, “It is 
highly inflationary.” 

This latter objection to quotas is widely 
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accepted as an economic truism. Yet the 
facts of the past decade and more, which 
is to say, the period during which we have 
had import quotas or their equivalent, have 
not borne out the widely held view. Quite 
the contrary. I shall not repeat the facts 
in the premises here, but enclose a copy of 
& statement on the subject which has been 
given to the press and sent to Congress 
where it has been printed twice in the 
Congressional Record, It refutes completely, 
so far as our own experience with import 
quotas 1s concerned, their alleged inflationary 
effects. Yet that is the objection most fre- 
quently pressed against the use of such 
quotas. 

Another objection is that quotas would 
put trade in a straitjacket. Such an effect 
would depend entirely on the character of 
the quotas. They need have no such effect 
if they provided for flexibility, such as equal 
growth of imports with the growth of our 
market for the goods concerned, What would 
indeed be avoided is the intemperate and 
rapid rise of imports that visits distress and 
irreparable harm on our industries, such as 
is now occurring and has occurred in the 
past. I need only mention the watch in- 
dustry, our fisheries, the typewriter in- 
dustry, the bicycle parts industry, the sew- 
ing machine industry, household electronics, 
tile, sheet glass, canned mushrooms, to- 
matoes, stainless steel flatware, footwear, 
mink, standard machine tools, cordage, and 
others. 

How many such skeletons or near skeletons 
can our economic landscape survive? We 
must not forget that each industry that 
loses employment to imports puts that much 
more of a burden on the other industries 
and services to absorb the more than a mil- 
lion addition to the work force every year. 

You said also that we are an exporting 
nation, It were better said that we were an 
exporting nation. In my previous letter to 
you, mentioned above, I went into some de- 
tail about the turnabout in our trade in 
the past decade. The 1960-70 decade was 
one of defeat for our exports on a wide front. 
But for a very few products, notably ma- 
chinery, including aircraft and computers, 
chemicals and a few smaller items, nearly 
all other broad product categories suffered 
a heavy deficit in foreign trade. 

Employment in the industries that are 
in a deficit position exceeds that of the 
trade surplus sector by some 2 million. 

These facts have probably not come to 
you in the usual reports of your intelli- 
gence sources, A record such as our trade 
record in the past decade would surely bring 
a team manager in the athletic field to a low 
level of repute. His winning achievement 
would be well below .500 on a base of 1000 
and would win him no championship in 
any league. 

Now, Mr. President, you are not alone in 
being deprived of the facts essential to the 
shaping of a sound trade policy. 

The press of this country, the big press 
in particular, steadfastly refuses to convey 
to the public the basic facts that should 
guide the foreign trade policy of the na- 
tion. -Consciously and deliberately, with 
hardly an exception in the East, it stub- 
bornly withholds from the public the de- 
velopments during the past ten years that 
effect deeply our trade posture in relation 
to the rest of the world. 

Despite irrefutable demonstrations of the 
recently maturing counterproductive effect 
of the trade policy of the past thirty-five 
years, as revealed by indisputable statistical 
measures, the press culpably and inexcus- 
ably has smothered the facts that at long 
last have moved the House Ways and Means 
Committee to order a change of course, 
thanks to extensive public hearings. 

By unconscionable suppression of facts, the 
press has conspired to nurture public ig- 
norance of the true state of our commercial 
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defeat in the markets of the world and 
within our own borders in the face of a 
competitive onslaught from abroad 

Efforts over a five-year period to call at- 
tention to the clear handwriting on the wall 
were aborted by the press, to its profound 
discredit and its shame. 

By ingenious methods, honed to a fine 
cutting edge, the press, the big press, the 
metropolitan press, has succeeded in keeping 
vital facts from the public, or dribbled frag- 
mentary reports, in highly condensed form, 
to readers in а manner designed not to 
awaken them to the meaning of facts. The 
latter were unwelcome to press interests, 
philosophical or, more surely, commercial. 

Some of the basic facts are that (1) the 
United States has met trade defeat in the 
past decade in nearly all important sectors, 
as already noted. To this fact, when it was 
called to its attention, the press, the big 
press, turned a broken ear drum and self- 
adjusted blinders. 

(2) We have suffered a trade deficit in pri- 
vate commercial trade with the rest of the 
world for a number of years, not a surplus of 
4, 5 or 6 billion dollars per year as reported 
euphorically by dedicated Departmental pub- 
licists of the government who knew bet- 
ter, but were imprisoned in devices not of 
their own contrivance. These euphoric re- 
ports were eagerly repeated by the press; 
and efforts to correct them were all but ig- 
nored, 

(3) Employment in the trade-deficit in- 
dustries is distinctly higher than in the few 
in which we still enjoy an export surplus. 
This fact has also been given to the press, 
but the press had free-trade fish to fry. 

(4) The surplus that we do enjoy in a 
few products is narrowing visibly. 

(5) The foreign labor cost per unit of out- 
put is in many instances well below the 
American, and this gap is not being closed. 

(6) More and more of our industries are 
coming into the area of competitive defeat 
from abroad because foreign technology is 
catching up with us while their wages lag 
behind our wage levels. 

Essentially, we are meeting our produc- 
tive system, which we pioneered, coming 
back to us competitively from abroad, minus 
one ingredient, namely the high level of 
wages in the home market needed to buy 
and consume the elevated output that comes 
from mass production. Not having suffic- 
iently high wages at home to absorb the out- 
put these countries must have a foreign 
market, and this country offers the best out- 
let. Never mind that the source of the com- 
petitive advantage over us is the lower for- 
eign wages, and not, specifically not, higher 
productivity per man hour in manufactured 
goods! In that department we still lead the 
world; but our productivity lead is not as 
wide as our lead 1n wages. Hence our compet- 
itive handicap, 

Not having met its obligation to inform 
the public as any press should if it is to 
merit the freedom guaranteed it under the 
Constitution, this same press is now free to 
criticize proposed trade legislation while the 
public has been short-changed in point of 
facts that would give it a basis of judging 
for itself. The press therefore has a free 
range of argument and can and does make 
exaggerated statements and use false argu- 
ments before the public; and the public is 
victimized. 

Without knowing it, Mr. President, you too 
are one of the victims. 

I look forward to an acknowledgment of 
this letter from and hope that a conference 
may be arranged with you for the submis- 
sion of facts that will sustain what has 
been put forward in this letter. 

With assurances of my esteem, 

Sincerely, 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
President. 
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A MODEST PROPOSAL FOR 
CONGLOMERATION 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it dismayed me to see that the 
Nixon administration has once more 
been rebuffed in its efforts to improve 
the quality of our Government. The 
President’s proposal to abolish the Fed- 
eral Board of Tea Experts, as an econ- 
omy move, has been rescinded, largely 
thanks to the heroic efforts of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. MONA- 
GAN). 

Former Secretary Finch has vowed 
that he will keep the Board of Tea Ex- 
perts in existence, as required by the 
Tea Importation Act of 1897, and legis- 
lation has been proposed to assist in the 
funding of the board through an addi- 
tional tax on tea. 

I might say that it is shocking to me 
that the administration would seriously 
consider such an oppressive tax as a 
means of solving problems of economy 
in Government. One would think that, 
given the strong memories of the Boston 
Tea Party and the inclination of present- 
day citizens to oppose repressive action 
by government with immediate confron- 
tation, the imposition of such a burden 
on the tea drinking population of this 
country would fan the fiames of revolu- 
lution. 

I know that in some quarters the tea 
drinkers of this country are considered 
to be no more than effete intellectual 
snobs, or even bums, but it seems to me 
particularly appropriate at this time to 
avoid such a confrontation. To para- 
phrase our President, “When the tea is- 
sue gets hot, ice it.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I have come up 
with the solution to the administration's 
problems. We must have the Board of 
Tea Experts, but we must have economy 
in Government as well. I submit that we 
can have both by a simple merger of 
two important Federal agencies: the 
Board of Tea Experts and the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. 

Before dismissing this suggestion light- 
ly, one must consider what a natural 
combination this is. Both agencies have 
the mission of protecting the American 
people from deleterious foreign influ- 
ences. The Board of Tea Experts has a 
statutory duty to prevent the importa- 
tion of tea that is “inferior in purity, 
quality and fitness for consumption in the 
United States.” 

The Subversive Activities Control 
Board is charged with the mission of pre- 
venting the importation of ideas that are 
inferior in purity, quality, and fitness for 
consumption by U.S. citizens. Certainly 
the short distance between the palate 
and the brain emphasizes how closely 
related the functions of these agencies 
are. 

Moreover, the SACB performs its duties 
primarily through the sense of smell. 
Their job is to sniff out subversion 
wherever it exists. While the Tea Board 
uses the sense of taste, it is well known 
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that taste is four-fifths smell. Thus, the 
membership of both agencies should be 
substantially interchangeable. 

Beyond these obvious similarities, both 
agencies operate in utter anonymity, with 
a workload that is somewhat less than 
overwhelming: The Tea Board meets 
once a year. The SACB would meet at 
least that often if they could find a room 
to meet in and something to talk about. I 
daresay there is not a schoolchild in the 
country who could name a single mem- 
ber of either agency. 

Finally, if one considers that tea 
connotes not only a drink, but a smoke as 
well, the beauty of this merger is even 
more apparent. What could be more sub- 
versive of our way of life than the un- 
controlled importation of inferior tea? 

The colleagues with whom I have dis- 
cussed my proposal are enthusiastic about 
the idea. Indeed, some of them have 
suggested that I should propose further 
mergers of Government agencies in the 
name of efficiency in Government. It has 
been suggested that a particularly ap- 
propriate merger would be a combina- 
tion of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board and the Bureau of Solid Waste 
Management, now in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
former chairman of the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, a distin- 
guished tea drinker in his own right, 
having been the president of an eastern 
establishment university, has expressed 
& willingness to take the SACB, the Tea 
Board, as well as the Bureau of Solid 
Waste Management under his protection. 
In Dr. Barnaby Conrad Keeney's words, 
such a combination would produce an 
agency that “really grooves." 

Mr. Speaker, I shall continue my ef- 
forts to seek out possibilities for con- 
glomeration of Government agencies, in 
the hope that the heavy hand of the 
Federal bureaucracy can be changed into 
no more than an upturned pinky. 


TO ESTABLISH A COMMISSION ON 
FUELS AND ENERGY 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, the fuel and 
energy situation in America has reached 
the stage at which it can, without exag- 
geration, be called a crisis. The combi- 
nation of poor economic management, 
new requirements for pollution free fuel, 
increased electrical power requirements 
and inadequate advance planning to 
meet these requirements, shortsighted 
economic regulation of fuel producers, 
and continuing artificial restrictions on 
access to foreign-produced fuels have all 
combined to produce this crisis. How it 
is resolved will have a great deal to do 
with how—and whether—our nation is 
able to solve many of its other pressing 
problems, from poverty to pollution. 

The fact is that through a patchwork 
of private profitmaking, government 
ratemaking, and new pollution control 
laws and ordinances and the oil import 
quota system, America has reached a 
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point where it faces potential shortages 
of almost all major fuels—natural gas, 
residual fuel oil, and coal—as well as a 
shortage of its most important source of 
energy—electrical power. If this conflict- 
ing patehwork is not resolved by antici- 
pation of our future needs and rational 
advance planning, every citizen, every 
business, every industry in America will 
feel the adverse effects. 

Just this week President Nixon’s 
Chairman of the Council on Environmen- 
tal Quality told the National Press Club 
that what is necessary to reconcile the 
often conflicting demands of more fuel, 
more energy and a cleaner environment 
is forward-looking and rational advance 
planning for the power and fuel needs 
of the Nation. I could not agree more with 
this sentiment. 

It is because I feel so strongly the 
necessity for rational planning on a na- 
tional scale to meet the fuel, energy, and 
environmental needs of future Ameri- 
cans that I am today introducing a bill, 
introduced earlier this month by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. STrAGGERS), to establish a Com- 
mission on Fuels and Energy. 

The bil would establish a National 
Commission on Fuels and Energy, a 21- 
member commission composed of six 
Members of both the House and Senate 
and nine members appointed by the 
President. In addition, nine specified of- 
ficials of the executive branch would be 
advisers. Although the bill as introduced 
by the gentleman from West Virginia 
specifies only that the nine presidential 
appointees be expert in the matter of 
fuels and energy, my bill requires that 
these nine presidential members shall 
“have particular knowledge with respect 
to fuels, energy, and the environment." 

Another small change which I have 
made in the bill as originally introduced 
is that a 10th and perhaps llth execu- 
tive branch adviser, namely, the Chair- 
man of the Council on Environmental 
Quality and the new head of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency recently 
proposed by the President, are added to 
those advisers to the Commission speci- 
fied in the Staggers bill. 

The Commission's most important re- 
sponsibilities would be to investigate fully 
the energy demands and the fuels and 
energy resources of the Nation, and 
within 1 year to submit a report to the 
President which would *recommend those 
programs and policies which are most 
likely to insure, through maximum use 
of indigenous resources, that the Na- 
tion's rapidly expanding requirements 
for low-cost energy will be met, and in a 
manner consistent with the need to safe- 
guard and improve the quality of the 
environment." 

The Commission would reach its con- 
clusions through public hearings, which 
it is authorized to hold, and through in- 
formation furnished by departments and 
agencies of the executive branch which 
are directed to cooperate with the Com- 
mission and assist its purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, if the kind of advance 
evaluation of requirements and advance 
planning to meet those requirements 
which is now advocated had been done 
10 or 15 years ago, we might not face 
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today impending shortages of fuel oil, 
natural gas, coal, and electrical power. 
If that kind of planning is done today, 
then in 10 years we will not face another 
worse—and certainly far worse—crisis of 
the same variety. Sooner or later we 
must learn the lesson of our past fail- 
ures to plan adequately for the future 
and must begin to do that planning. The 
area of fuels, energy, and environmental 
quality is a perfect place to start. The 
establishment of this Commission on 
Fuels and Energy will be a first step 
toward a rational resource allocation pol- 
icy to insure that our children are not 
faced tomorrow with the kind of fuel- 
energy-environmental crisis which we 
face in America in 1970. 

I urge support for this proposal, early 
hearings, and early enactment. 

At this point I include two recent news- 
paper articles which point up the serious- 
ness of the impending shortages in fuels 
and energy which face this country. 

The items referred to follow: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 8, 1970] 


U.S. NATURAL Gas SHORTAGE LOOMS 


New York.—Hurriedly but belatedly, the 
federal government is trying to raise sup- 
plies of natural gas by undoing its restric- 
tive pricing policy. Whether it will be in 
time to avoid industry shutdowns this win- 
ter is doubtful. 

Meanwhile, the United States shortage of 
natural gas is spurring at least two efforts 
to bring it from Canadian fields above the 
Arctic circle. It appears that Canadian gas 
may appear in the U.S. market before the oil 
from the Alaska North Slope comes in 
quantity. 

Nearly two decades ago the Federal Power 
Commission asserted its right to control the 
price of natural gas. This was set so low, oil 
men say, that it discouraged search for addi- 
tional supplies. The result is that the com- 
bination of low price and no new supplies 
brought many users into the market whose 
demands cannot now be met. 

A number of companies have refused to 
take on new industrial users; others have 
warned that they may not be able to main- 
tain supplies to existing customers this 
winter. 

“The shortage of natural gas today is real, 
not imaginary,” said Robert E. Mead, presi- 
dent of the Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion. “It was brought about by 15 years of 
unwarranted federal price control... . 

“This price control has stimulated an arti- 
ficial demand for gas while discouraging 
investment in the search for gas. The result 
ig the current supply crisis for this essen- 
tial fuel,” 

The Power Commission has proposed that 
4,600 small gas producers be freed from the 
price controls. It also has started a new 
study of gas pricing, with the aim of stream- 
lining bureaucratic procedures and setting a 
new price by early fall. Sen. John Tower, а 
Texas Republican, has proposed a flat in- 
crease of 10 cents per thousand feet, effec- 
tive at once. 

Longer range, there is a proposal in Con- 
gress to establish a “national commission of 
fuels and energy,” with more than half its 
members being congressmen. The theory is 
that these elected men are more sensitive to 
the country’s need than bureaucrats appoint- 
ed for life. 

Meanwhile, financing is being sought for 
the two proposed pipelines into the Cana- 
dian gas fields, with extensions into the gas 
areas on the Alaskan north coast. One line 
would cost $2.5 billion, about twice the pro- 
posed cost of the oil pipeline across the 
Alaskan peninsula. 
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However, the oil line is held up by con- 
servationists' court cases, while the gas line 
could apparently be built through Canada 
without this problem. 


— 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 11, 1970] 


FPC HEAD WARNS POWER SHORTAGE Is 
POSSIBLE Next WINTER 
(By Richard Halloran) 

WASHINGTON.—With the nation not yet 
through its summer power shortages, the 
chairman of the Federal Power Commission 
warned today that further shortages were 
possible next winter. 

John N. Nassikas, the chairman, told a 
luncheon audience at the National Press 
Club here that next winter would bring 
power troubles if deficiencies in fuel sup- 
plies were not overcome and if the weather 
was unusually severe. 

He indicated that the commission would 
have a better idea of the dimensions of the 
problem within 30 days, when the results of 
а national inventory of fuel were scheduled 
to be in. 


SOME CURTAILMENT FEARED 


He said that the shortages of coal, oil, and 
natural gas used to fire boilers in electrical 
generating plants “is the most acute phase 
of our developing energy crisis." 

He said that the shortages were “dwarfing 
the formidable problem of installing ade- 
quate generation and transmission facilities 
to meet short-term demand.” He also said 
that the shortages would mean higher elec- 
tric and oll bills next winter. 

“If we are successful in meeting fuel prob- 
lems this winter," he said, “I do not antici- 
pate a generalized electric power shortage.” 

Mr. Nassikas, who has been in office for a 
year, said “it may be necessary to curtail 
some industrial gas service in the New Eng- 
land area and in the Middle West.” 

But he added that “gas distribution com- 
panies should be able to meet all essential 
residential and commercial customer needs 
unless an unusually severe winter is encoun- 
tered.” 

Coal, which provides 21 per cent of the na- 
tion's energy, is short because new Federal 
mining safety and health regulations have 
slowed production, rail transport is inade- 
quate and coal exports are up. 

Oll, which provides 43 per cent of the en- 
ergy, is short because of the Middle Eastern 
crises, cutbacks in oi] from Libya and inade- 
quate tanker capacity. 

Natural gas provides 33 per cent of the 
energy and is critically short because gas 
companies have cut back on discovery and 
exploitation of new fields. 

Mr. Nassikas was asked whether he thought 
the companies nad done that to force up the 
price of gas. He said no but did not elaborate. 

He said that increasingly restrictive anti- 
pollution standards had been partly responsi- 
ble for the energy crisis. He called for a 
"balanced energy and environmental policy." 

“Environmental standards must permit a 
transitional period allowing construction and 
operation of facilities to proceed,” he said. 
He said that all methods of power generation 
produced some kind of waste. 

“Such waste products, or thermal effects, 
will have an impact on the environment that 
cannot be completely avoided despite the 
most serious efforts to minimize these con- 
sequences,” he contended. 

He said that the best hope for an ulti- 
mate solution to the energy crisis was nu- 
clear power. But installation of nuclear power 
generation is lagging two years behind sched- 
ule and will not provide significant amounts 
of energy until the nineteen-eighties, he said. 

The lag, Mr. Nassikas said, was due to 
delays in delivery of equipment from manu- 
facturers, Opposition to proposed sites of 
the plants and technological problems. 

He criticized the electric utilities for not 
spending enough on nuclear research. In 
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the last four years, he said, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has spent $75-million, 
manufacturers $25-million and private utili- 
ties only $5-million on fast breeder reactor 
research. y 

He said that the utilities should spend 
more "to accelerate the development of vi- 
tally needed nuclear facilities to reduce en- 
vironmental impact and meet power demand 
during the remainder of the 20th century.” 

He urged that comprehensive new anti- 
trust legislation be passed to allow companies 
in the power industry to adopt economies 
of large-scale operation and to be managed 
more efficiently. 

He said that he did not favor a national 
power grid run by the Federal Government. 
Instead, he suggested that improved con- 
nections between existing power companies 
would be desirable even if they were under- 
taken by the Federal Government. 

Better interchanges of power, he said, 
would have helped to resolve the problems 
of Consolidated Edison in New York. 


EULOGY TO FRANK MESZAR III 
HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
& stirringly warm and beautiful eulogy 
by Brig. Gen. Frank Meszar to his son, 
Frank Meszar III, which appeared in 
the Assembly, the magazine of the grad- 
uates of the U.S. Military Academy. 

This young man who had but 24 years 
of life was without a doubt an unusual 
individual. In his brief span of time he 
took great interest in many things, ac- 
complished much, and sought to learn 
and do still more. He was a truly fine 
person, a kindred spirit to the interests 
of his military father and his loving 
mother and family. 

I attended the retirement ceremonies 
of General Meszar on Friday, July 31 at 
Hunter Army Airfield in Savannah, Ga. 
Having served 38 years in the military, 
General Meszar was the first command- 
ing general, from March 1967 until Jan- 
uary 1969, of the Flight Training Cen- 
ter at Hunter-Ft. Stewart, which he left 
for assignment in Vietnam. 

General and Mrs. Meszar and their 
children call Savannah, Ga., home, and 
Iam pleased and honored to have friends 
and constituents of their caliber resid- 
ing within my congressional district. 

I am personally gladdened at the 
thought that even with Frank's untimely 
death his father, General Meszar, has 
not only accepted this sad finality well, 
but has with a father's heart loved and 
understood clearly the many facets of 
his son's personality and character. The 
eulogy is a real tribute and deserves all 
of our attention. 

The eulogy follows: 

EULOGY TO FRANK Meszar III 

Captain Frank Meszar III was born in 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, on 18 July 1944, He 
was killed on 2 March 1969 while leading his 
company in the attack. His family, his 
friends—we buried him with full military 
honors in Arlington National Cemetery. In 
his span of twenty-four and a half years, 
he had accomplished what every man desires 


but many never do. He had found himself 
and his place in life. 
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What was he like? He could turn a card 
or pop a cork as a gentleman, for pleasure and 
not as vice, He drove his Corvette with a 
heavy foot, but never scratched a fender, He 
was at home in the major cities of Europe. 
In a ten-day period, he dated young ladies 
in London, Washington, Savannah, San Fran- 
cisco, Tokyo, and Sydney. And yet, he confi- 
dently commanded a cavalry troop on the 
German zona] border as a Second Classman. 
He went through airborne training with two 
sprained ankles. He owned one of the finest 
private military history libraries in the Serv- 
ice. He could discuss in detail the battles of 
the Napoleonic Wars or of the American 
Civil War. His decorations include the Silver 
Star, Bronze Star Medal with cluster, Air 
Medal with two clusters, Army Commenda- 
tion Medal, Purple Heart, Vietnamese Gal- 
lantry Cross with Palm and the National 
Order of Vietnam, In short, he enjoyed life, 
but with a constancy of purpose, From an 
early age he knew he would be a profes- 
sional soldier. He was proud that he was the 
last of an unbroken military line that had 
its origins in Arpad's entry into Hungary. 

After graduation and Ranger and Airborne 
training, Frank spent a year on the DMZ 
in Korea as an Infantry Platoon Leader and 
Company Commander. He volunteered for 
Vietnam where he served with the 1734 
Airborne Brigade and was an advisor to a 
Vietnamese Army unit, He then extended and 
commanded a rifie company in the Ist Cav- 
alry Division. 

I saw Frank at Fire Base Grant a week 
before he was killed. He had just returned 
with his company from an eighteen-day 
search and destroy operation in the jungle 
War Zone C. We had a most enjoyable visit. 
Frank was relaxed and happy. It was appar- 
ent to me that he was doing what he wanted 
to do and knew he was good at it. In the 
following lines I have tried to express how 
he and I felt about our profession. 


THE CUP OF LIFE 
How drinks your son his cup of life? 


For drink he must, or spill or swill, in his 
appointed time. 


Hiding on à northern neutral shore, pursing 
fitfully through a straw, 
In abject terror less he lose the риге pap? 


Or, more common, in stolid suburb sipping 
the uric smell of 
squalling brats and shrewish spouse, 


While cursing his plywood plastic jail? 
But worse, a worthless wastrel, who slops 
his slop, 


Unconscious of the maggots on the tarnished 
brim? 


Else, a callow guru who mocks the Maker’s 
brew, 

Yet with lampreyed greed he sucks the 
sorcerer’s mendacious mead? 

Even envied, a grey flanneled great, 

So enamoured of his golden grail, he cannot 
taste the ale? 


Then pity me not, nor my son; 

He stood ten feet and more. 

With a deliberate stare into the face of fate, 
He quaffed full draught his Warrior’s Cup, 
And smashed it to the jungle floor. 


TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF LIFE 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 
Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 


the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
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To IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF LIFE: A PROGRAM 
FOR ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION 


(By Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER) 

“The right of the people to clean air, pure 
water, freedom from excessive and unneces- 
Sary noise, and the natural, scenic, and 
esthetic quality of their environment shall 
not be abridged." The Environmental Bill of 
Rights 

INTRODUCTION 


In spite of the growing public concern over 
pollution, the cold hard fact is we are still 
losing the battle to preserve the environ- 
ment. 

There are a number of reasons for this. 
First is our failure to recognize the true cost 
of pollution and environment damage and 
to apply these costs against the cost of abate- 
ment efforts. Only when we fully understand 
the tremendous hidden costs we are bearing, 
will we feel the true urgency of the need for 
action. As a result of our failure to under- 
stand the economics of pollution, our en- 
vironmental efforts have lacked the neces- 
sary commitment and have shied away from 
attacking the real source of the problem— 
the individual polluter. 

Another problem 1s our failure to recognize 
that our environment is a complex and in- 
terrelated system and that each action—even 
one intended to cope with an environmental 
problem—may һауе ап environmentally- 
damaging reaction. 

The final failure is to recognize that a 
livable environment means more than the 
absence of pollution. A program for the en- 
vironment must include the enhancement of 
all of the qualities of our lives. It must work 
toward & clean and wholesome environment 
in which to live and work and toward reliev- 
ing the growing stresses of our increasingly 
complex urban, technological society. 

We have the resources and the time to pre- 
serve a livable environment if we act now. 
An effective program will require the devel- 
opment of a new cost-benefit system to ap- 
ply in determining the desirability of vari- 
ous programs, It is essential to replace the 
old system in which the cost was too often 
to the public and the environment and the 
benefit limited to a privileged few. The pro- 
gram we need must also recognize an essen- 
tial role that the continued population 
growth and the continued economic expan- 
sion play in our environment. 

Above all, we must require that environ- 
ment concerns be given full and equal con- 
sideration in all of our public programs. 
Even such programs as housing, transporta- 
tion, education and health—and not just 
those programs traditionally considered to 
be “environmental.” 

Finally, we must recognize that effective 
environmental action is not a burden; it is 
& challenge and opportunity. Success means 
not only a better quality of life for all of 
our citizens, but new markets and new jobs. 
A group of experts in the Harvard Review, 
not too many years ago, described the chal- 
lenge as a “$300 billion dollar market.” 

WATER POLLUTION 

Water pollution abatement programs at 
both the State and Federal levels, have 
failed completely. 

New York State’s 1 billion dollar Pure 
Waters bond issue, approved overwhelmingly 
by the voters in 1965, has proved to be a 
sham. Under that program, we were prom- 
ised that the waters of the State would be 
clean by 1970. But it is now 1970, and our 
waters are dirtier than ever, Now Governor 
Rockefeller, who made the original pledge, 
has set a new goal.of 1975, but there is no 
reason to believe that this is any more realis- 


1 H.J. Res. 1321, introduced in the House 
of Representatives, June 13, 1968, by Rep. 
Richard L. Ottinger, et al. Also introduced in 
91st Congress on January 3, 1969, as H.J. Res. 
54. 
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tic. Of the $1 billion the voters authorized 
five years ago, only $125 million have been 
spent; much of that wastefully on large 
staffs, redundant studies, promotional bro- 
chures, and the like. The program itself is 
completely bogged down in bureaucratic 
bungling and political squabbling. 

The Federal program 1s no better. Launched 
with much fanfare, it has since been seriously 
under-financed and lacks effective enforce- 
ment powers. I and a group of my colleagues 
were able to increase Federal appropriation 
for pollution abatement for 1970 from the 
$214 million recommended by the Nixon Ad- 
ministration to $800 million, but there is no 
indication that, even with these nearly quad- 
rupled funds, we will be able to make effec- 
tive progress in restoring the purity of our 
waters with existing law. 

At the heart of the failure of our existing 
programs is the unwillingness of Federal, 
State and local officials to meet the basic 
problem of water pollution head-on. We have 
concentrated our efforts in developing ill- 
defined, and basically unenforceable, stand- 
ards of general water quality and have failed 
to attack the true cause of pollution at in- 
dustrial sources. 

I propose a radical revision of our water 
pollution abatement effort, which will re- 
organize that effort into an effective program. 

Industrial: Under my program, it will be 
ilegal, as of January 1, 1972, for any in- 
dividual or corporation to dump епуігоптеп- 
tally-damaging material into the Inland water 
systems of the United States, including estu- 
aries. Any corporation or individual violating 
this law could be fined $1,000 a day as long as 
the pollution continues. In addition, I pro- 
pose that citizens be given the right to take 
individual polluters to Federal court to en- 
join violators should Federal, state or local 
officials fail to act. 

A number of industries lack money to fi- 
nance effective abatement programs by this 
deadline. I propose to establish a Federal 
program to provide long-term, low-interest 
loans to industries that can establish the 
need for such assistance, 

Under this program, effective abatement 
of water pollution from industrial sources 
could be achieved by 1972. In addition, the 
program would mean increased employment 
and economic activity without loss to the 
taxpayer, or undue hardship to any industry. 

Thermal Pollution; Thermal pollution, al- 
though relatively new, is no less dangerous to 
the quality of our water than any other form 
of pollution. 

Although many other industries can pro- 
duce thermal pollution, the greatest threat 
comes from nuclear power plants which re- 
quire very large amounts of water to cool 
their reactors. Scientists have estimated that 
by the year 2000, as a result of construction 
of the nuclear plants necessary to meet the 
nation’s rapidly growing power needs, virtu- 
ally all of our water will be seriously de- 
graded as a result of thermal pollution. 
Technologically, it is possible to resolve this 
problem through the construction of cooling 
towers, bays, and other devices. 

Under my Hudson River Compact Act, In- 
terior officials compelled the AEC to add a 
specific condition—the first of its kind in the 
nation—to Con Edison’s license for its In- 
dian Point No. 2 reactor, a provision requir- 
ing the Company to take all necessary steps 
to prevent thermal pollution before the fa- 
cility may be operated. I am presently taking 
legal action to have a similar condition 
added to the license for Indian Point reactor 
No. 1, which has been in operation and 
causing serious damage to the Hudson since 
1963. But the problem should not be resolved 
by piecemeal efforts. We must have a na- 
tional criterion. 

To compel the nation’s utilities and other 
industries producing thermal pollution to 
take the necessary steps to avoid such dam- 
age I propose to include “thermal pollution” 
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under the definition of “environmentally- 
damaging” material and to require that 
water discharged from cooling operations 
must be of the same temperature and quality 
as the water into which it is being dis- 
charged. Violators will be subject to the same 
fines and penalties as other polluters. 

Municipal Waste: Sewage and other munic- 
ipal wastes are the other major source of 
water pollution in the. United States today. 
Even after 5 years of our highly-touted 
abatement programs, nearly one billion gal- 
lons of untreated sewage pour daily through 
the mouth of New York Harbor. New York 
City alone contributes 450 million gallons, 
although the city is working hard to improve 
this, with two plants under construction and 
new connections underway with existing 
plants. But the fact is that, today, every 
community in the State is contributing un- 
treated or inadequately treated sewage to our 
waterways. 

Even the few sewage treatment facilities 
we are building today are not adequate. Their 
effluent is returned to our rivers and streams 
rich in nitrates and phosphates which are 
themselves dangerous pollutants. Not only 
is this damaging the waterways but it repre- 
sents a serious waste, for nitrates and phos- 
phates are potentially valuable. 

The answer is a major national commit- 
ment to the construction of effective sew- 
age treatment facilities which will completely 
recycle sewage, recapturing valuable elements 
and returning water of the highest quality to 
our waterways. We have the technology to 
accomplish this goal, but so far, we lack 
the commitment. 

I propose to vest a single Federal agency, 
such as the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
which has the technological capability and 
engineering know-how, with the responsibil- 
ity for carrying out this national program. 

Funding for the construction of these 
treatment facilities should be 70 percent Fed- 
eral, with the state governments contribut- 
ing 20 percent and local governments con- 
tributing 10 percent. The Federal share could 
be financed at a fraction of the Corps’ annual 
multi-billion dollar budget which is now de- 
voted largely to environmentally-damaging 
projects such as dam building and dredging. 

Coastal Waters: Today, we are endangering 
our richest marine resource—our coastal wa- 
ters—by indiscriminate dumping of sewage, 
sludge, acids and industrial waste. 

As I pointed out last February, such dump- 
ing operations at the mouth of New York 
Harbor have created a virtual “Dead Sea" less 
than 12 miles from New York beaches. This is 
an area of 21 square miles virtually devoid of 
marine life, contaminated with virus and 
bacteria and with cancer-causing heavy 
metals. It threatens not only our beaches, 
but the safety of our marine food sources 
such as fish and clams. Recently, at hearings 
held as a result of this report, officials of the 
Corps of Engineers admitted that there are 
210 dumping sites in our coastal waters. 
Sixty-one of these are on the East Coast. 
Ninety-five are in the Great Lakes and the 
remainder in the Gulf of Mexico and along 
the Pacific shore. In addition, there is much 
unrecorded dumping. The Nixon Administra- 
tion, in response to my demand, has called 
for a halt to Great Lakes dumping but has 
taken no effective action regarding our 
coastal waters. 

This intolerable assault upon one of the 
most valuable of our resources must be 
stopped. I propose to make it illegal for any- 
one to dump environmentally-damaging ma- 
terials in our coastal waters. Violators shall 
be fined up to $10,000 for each violation. 
Police authority will be given to the U.S. 
Coast Guard, and the responsibility for de- 
termining whether material is damaging will 
be vested in the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior. 

The Oceans: Thor Heyerdahl im his current 
voyage across the Atlantic in the “Ra II" re- 
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ports observing substantial pollution in the 
form of large globs of oil floating in the 
ocean. Experts at our marine laboratories 
have stated that the contamination of the 
ocean from oil and other pollutants is now 
so great that if we were to halt all further 
environmental assaults upon our oceans 
today, it might take as long as 500 years for 
the oceans to recover. I propose that the 
United States government call upon all na- 
tions of the world to join in a treaty to forbid 
oceanic pollution, proyide effective police 
mechanisms, and provide substantial fines or 
other punishment for violators. 


SOLID WASTE 


One immediate result of halting all forms 
of water pollution—and air pollution, as 
well—will be a substantial increase in the 
already nearly eable volume of solid 
waste. For example, although it is not known 
exactly how much sewage sludge, dredge 
spoil, and industrial waste is presently being 
dumped at all sites in U.S. coastal waters, 
it is known that 18 million cubic yards an- 
nually is being dumped in only the six sites 
around New York Harbor—and the volume is 
increasing at a rate that will double every 
20 to 25 years. 

Even without the addition of the new 
Sources of solid waste resulting from our air 
and water abatement pollution programs, 
the situation would be critical. The average 
American is responsible for nearly six pounds 
of solid waste every day. Major urban areas 
like New York are hard-pressed to find ways 
of dealing with the trash and garbage that 
is now being generated. Traditionally, these 
wastes are burned in low-efficiency incinera- 
tors—in themselves significant contributors 
to air pollution—or are used as landfill, 
which has resulted in the loss of thousands, 
if not millions of acres of valuable shallows, 
the most important resource for develop- 
ing and maintaining the nation’s fisheries. 
Now cities like New York are literally run- 
ning out of sites. 

A major contributor to the existing solid 
waste problem is the American pac 
industry which is responsible for as much as 
90 percent of the total volume. There must 
be a significant commitment of funds for re- 
Search and development of bio-degradable 
packaging materials, packaging which will 
meet the needs of the consumer but which 
can then be broken down and recycled into 
the environment as useful products. There 
are, today, a number of companies producing 
recycled paper which would otherwise just 
add to the volume of trash, and a European 
company has reported success in developing 
bottles made of material that is completely 
bio-degradable. 

For materials that are not bio-degradable 
and cannot be recycled, the most effective 
method is high-heat incineration which has 
been successfully developed in foreign coun- 
tries but used only on a limited, demonstra- 
tion basis in the United States. High-heat 
incineration (3,000 degrees) can be carried 
out with virtually no air pollution, and can 
reduce solid wastes by 94 to 96 percent. In the 
process it produces a material called “frit”, 
which is useful in the construction of build- 
ing blocks, road beds, and is now being tested 
for use as fireproofing material. 

Many of our other wastes can be recycled 
without incineration and play a valuable role 
in our economy. For example, the sewage 
sludge which is now poisoning our coastal 
waters, is—if properly treated—a valuable 
source of phosphate and nitrate, which ex- 
perts tell us are now in short supply, and will 
soon be vitally needed to maintain agricul- 
tural food supplies and meet the needs of our 
growing population. 

I propose that the Division of Solid Wastes 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare be upgraded and given responsibil- 
ity for the development of a national solid 
waste program. Working in cooperation with 
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State and local governments, the Division 
would be charged with developing a three- 
point effort: (a) to provide for the develop- 
ment of bio-degradable packaging materials, 
(b) to develop effective methods of recycling 
of material suitable for such use and (c) to 
direct the installation of effective high in- 
cineration facilities to serve our population 
centers. 

Radioactive Wastes: Another result of our 
tremendous technical achievement which has 
created a serious environmental problem is 
the growing uses of radioactive materials—in 
power generation, medical applications, and 
other peaceful uses. This use, which is ex- 
panding rapidly, produces radioactive wastes, 
many of which are extremely dangerous and 
are not being adequately handled at this 
time. The radioactive wastes from the used 
fuel cells of nuclear power plants are cur- 
rently disposed of only in two sites in the 
entire United States. One of these is in 
Cattaraugas County in New York, 30 miles 
southeast of Buffalo. The present facility at 
Cattaraugas County is discharging radio- 
active materials into the local waters at 
about ten times the allowable level set by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the AEC 
has failed to act. 

Unfortunately, although it has the au- 
thority New York State has not taken any 
action, apparently for two reasons. First, it 
relies upon the AEC and also because the 
waters in which the material is being dis- 
charged are not classified as drinking water. 
Clearly whether or not people drink the 
radioactive water, it poses a threat to public 
health which must not be tolerated. 

Equally serious on a national level is the 
fact that many experts, including promi- 
nent scientists in the AEC, believe the 
agency’s standards are much too lax. The 
State of Maryland, for example, recently 
established standards опе percent of those 
set by the AEC. 

The discharge presently taking place in 
the waters of Cattaraugas County would be 
halted with the enactment of my proposal 
to forbid the dumping of environmentally- 
damaging materials in the U.S. waterways. 
But in the long run, this is not enough. 

None of the presently proposed methods 
for disposing of radioactive materials—deep 
wells, ocean dumping—provide effective 
safeguards. 

I propose that a high-level commission of 
scientists should be established immediately 
to carry out independent research to de- 
termine safe levels of radioactive exposure 
and safe and effective methods of disposing 
of radioactive wastes. The AEC, representing 
a vested interest in promoting nuclear de- 
velopment, should play no role whatsoever in 
the deliberations of this commission. 


AIR POLLUTION 


As with water pollution, present air pollu- 
tion programs at the State and Federal levels 
are wholly ineffective—and for many the 
same reason. 

After five years we have clear proof that 
the Clean Air Act of 1965 is an almost mean- 
ingless law. Its principal weakness is the 
failure to attack pollution at the source. 
Under the Act, the National Air Pollution 
Control Administration (NAPCA) is allowed 
to set standards for ambient air quality. It 
is not charged with responsibility for locat- 
ing pollution sources, nor does it have effec- 
tive enforcement powers. In fact, polluters 
may use the Act to evade enforcement for at 
least seven and some cases as much as 17 
years. 

Further proof of the Act’s failure can be 
seen in New York State where it has per- 
mitted the absurd gerrymandering of air 
quality districts so as to protect industrial 
polluters. 

At present, the NAPCA's research is car- 
ried on in such a manner that there are no 
meaningful standards for many of the most 
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dangerous pollutants. For example, in March 
of this year, I revealed that the agency had 
no plan to set standards governing concen- 
trations of asbestos dust before 1972, in spite 
of the fact that this is the only form of air 
pollution definitely proven to cause lung 
cancer. As a result, millions of New Yorkers 
have been exposed to serious health hazards 
due to the spraying of asbestos which is used 
as fireproofing material in many buildings. 
Fortunately, following my report, New York 
City acted expeditiously to ban further spray- 
ing, but the residents of other cities through- 
out the State and the nation, do not have 
similar protection. 

I propose that air pollution abatement laws 
be reorganized along the lines I have pro- 
posed for our water pollution abatement 
laws. 

First, NAPCA will be given the authority 
to set and enforce standards for individual 
Sources of pollution, if state and local gov- 
ernments fall to act by January, 1972. Fines 
of $1,000 for each day of violation will be 
established and & program of long-term, low- 
interest Federal loans set up for industries 
that can establish that compliance will cause 
undue hardship. 

Second, the NAPCA will be required to 
undertake an immediate evaluation of all 
sources of air pollution and to set meaning- 
ful criteria for emissions. 

Finally, citizens will be given the power to 
go into Federal court to enjoin violators, if 
government officials fail to act. 

NOISE POLLUTION 

We are only recently coming to recognize 
the serious effect that excessive noise can 
have upon people and upon the natural en- 
vironment. Scientists in this country and in 
England have found that noise can and does 
cause deafness, plays a significant role in 
mental illness, and has as yet not wholly- 
understood effects upon the central nervous 
system. 

Most attention has recently been drawn to 
the noise pollution from jet aircraft. An 
amendment which I proposed to the Airport 
and Airway Development Act of 1970, and 
which has now been enacted into law, should 
give citizens the necessary legal basis for 
protecting themselves from aircraft noise 
resulting from new airport construction. But 
citizens are exposed to intolerable levels of 
noise from other sources in their community 
and their places of work. 

I propose the enactment of a Federal law 
establishing an authority to conduct research 
to determine acceptable levels of noise and 
to propose effective legislation to protect our 
citizens from excessive exposure, 


POPULATION 


Basic to all of our environmental problems 
is the problem of our population explosion. 
We can readily see that our present popu- 
lation of over 200 million—utilizing both 
renewable and non-renewable resources, 
contributing to pollution, noise, congestion 
and stress—challenges our existing institu- 
tions. How much more serious will be the 
problem at the end of the century when we 
will be 300 million in number and probably 
consuming more goods per capita than we 
are now. 

As a priority program, we should start 
immediately to determine what our popula- 
tion goals will be and to work out the 
methods through which we will achieve these 
goals. An effective program should include 
family planning assistance, removal of all 
state and local barriers presently interfering 
with the right of a doctor to give birth con- 
trol information and to perform abortions 
as he and the patient deem necessary and 
desirable. 

GENERAL 

Finally, we must see that every Federal 
and state program contains provisions with 
language similar to that which I included in 
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the "Airport and Airway Development Act 
of 1970," stating that it is declared to be 
national policy that each Federal project, 
"shall provide for the protection and en- 
hancement of the natural resources and the 
quality of environment of the Nation... 
including, but not limited to, fish and wild- 
life, natural, scenic, and recreation assets, 
water and air quality, and other factors 
affecting the environment...” In addi- 
tion, each provision should include similar 
language enabling the citizen to hold gov- 
ernment agencies accountable for the way in 
which they discharge their environmental 
responsibilities. 


REDUCED AIR FARES FOR 
THE ELDERLY 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, our na- 
tional economic condition causes difficul- 
ties in all sectors, but the pinch of infia- 
tion is felt particularly hard by those who 
are forced to live off fixed incomes, espe- 
cially the elderly. They have worked 
faithfully all their lives but are now faced 
with financial insecurity as their savings 
and their pensions are eaten away by 
inflation. 

The social security increase, which I 
strongly supported and which was re- 
cently passed by Congress, was a small 
and long-overdue improvement. More 
needs to be done, however, to assure our 
senior citizens a satisfying and enjoyable 
life in their later years. 

One important measure which Con- 
gress should take is to pass my bill pro- 
viding for reduced air fares for the elder- 
ly on a standby basis. I first introduced 
this bill in 1968 during the 90th Congress 
and introduced a similar version this 
year. 

The arrangement I propose is not new 
in the United States, because it is pres- 
ently applied to our Nation’s youth. An 
individual would be allowed to purchase 
a ticket at a reduced rate but would not 
be able to reserve a seat on any particular 
flight. He would wait in “standby” status 
until it became clear that empty spaces 
were available. 

The ability to travel at low prices would 
provide benefits for all concerned. Most 
importantly, of course, it would enable 
people 65 years of age and over to break 
their present enforced immobility and the 
isolation and loneliness it often causes. 
It is ironic that at a time of life when men 
and women have time to visit family and 
friends, high transportation costs keep 
them at home and often alone. We should 
do everything possible to enable our older 
citizens to use their leisure time to the 
best advantage, so that it becomes a 
source of enjoyment and not a burden. 
Permitting them to fiy during nonpeak 
hours for reduced prices would be a sig- 
nificant step toward this goal. 

Moreover, this policy would produce 
economic benefits for the airlines, by fill- 
ing up seats which would otherwise re- 
main vacant. A new market would be 
created consisting of people who would 
not be able to travel at regular prices, but 
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who would take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to fly if the rates were within their 
means. 

In an era of larger aircraft, it stands 
to reason that the increase in the number 
of seats available on a given flight will 
result in an increase in the number of 
unused, nonrevenue-producing seats, it 
is only good economics to utilize this ex- 
cess capacity to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is partic- 
ularly appropriate at this time of infla- 
tion and economic uncertainty for the 
Congress to have special concern for 
those who, because of the dependence 
upon fixed incomes are most seriously 
affected. I believe that my bill would 
make a meaningful contribution to the 
lives of our senior citizens and benefit the 
airlines at the same time. 

Iurge its early passage. 


REMARKS OF HON. WILLIAM S. 
BROOMFIELD 


HON. JACK H. McDONALD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, too much has already been said 
about the shortcomings of our country 
and our democratic system. Too much 
said and not enough done. 

When we focus our attention on a 
shortcoming in our system that attention 
seems to amplify the shortcoming far 
beyond its proper relationship to its en- 
vironment. 

That perhaps occurs because so little 
attention is paid to the overwhelming 
number of taken-for-granted ingredients 
of our day-to-day system that are good. 

Mr. Speaker, my respected friend and 
colleague, WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, had 
an opportunity last Sunday to address 
the Michigan Gold Star Mothers and he 
took great advantage of that opportu- 
nity to discuss many of the things that 
are good about America and the direc- 
tion our country is taking. 

Because I feel that we all can benefit 
from Mr. BROOMFIELD'S remarks, I am 
commending them to the attention of 
my colleagues, as follows: 

A quarter century ago, the world stood on 
the threshold of peace, shaken by years of 
war but confident of the future. 

There was joy in the prospect of an end to 
destruction, an end to bloodshed and sudden 
death. 

There was sadness in the knowledge that 
your sons and your daughters would not be 
with us to share the wonders of a world 
without war. 

But there was a universal sense that the 
sacrifice had been worthwhile, that the ideals 
and freedoms so many died to preserve had 
survived undamaged and that their value 
had been enhanced. 

There was an obligation to carry on in the 
names of those no longer with us, to make 
certain their hopes and dreams would be 
fulfilled. 

Today, we stand on the downside of an- 
other terrible war, one that has been almost 
as costly in terms of bloodshed, destruction 
and heartache. 

But unlike World War II, the war in Viet- 
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nam has cost us dearly in our self-confidence 
and our pride. We are a nation given to mo- 
ments of shame and self-doubt. We some- 
times question our motives, our 
achievements and even the very ideals for 
which we fought with so much determina- 
tion just 25 years ago. 

We have tuned-in those always willing to 
tell us our faults and we are listening to 
them as never before. We seem to find mor- 
bid satisfaction in hearing again and again 
what is bad about America. 

The dedicated anarchists and the kill- 
them-if-they don't agree crowd has always 
been with us, hanging around the fringes of 
organized society. 

The defects they point to, for the most 
part, have always been there, too. 

Most Americans have been secure enough 
and confident enough to listen to them with 
one ear, without losing their balance, their 
ideals, and their sense of what is right and 
what is wrong. 

But now many are not sure anymore. 

We have opened the door wide to these 
prophets of doom and given them center- 
stage in the Congress, on our television 
Screens, the front pages of our newspapers 
and in our minds. 

We tell ourselves that there might be some 
truth to what they say. 

Of course there is. We were never perfect. 
But it is time to look at the whole picture 
and to talk about what is right with Amer- 
ica, 

It is time to remember what we believe in, 
what we have fought and died for in the 
past and to compare that with the history 
of other societies and other countries. 

It is time to turn our mirror outward and 
end this morbid self-examination. We need 
to let that mirror refiect the rest of the world 
as it really is, with all of its imperfections. 
By comparison there is a great deal that is 
right with America. 

It is time to give our President the support 
he needs to end this long war in Asia—at the 
very least we must give him the benefit of 
the doubt until his efforts have had a rea- 
sonable chance to succeed. 

The hate-peddlers and firebombers have 
never had it so good. 

They find themselves suddenly—and prob- 
ably to their surprise—with a larger audience 
than they could ever have hoped for in their 
wildest dreams. 

They are ready to use every trick in the 
book to convince us that everything we be- 
lieve in is dark and ugly. 

If there is a wart on America’s face, we 
are told to chop off its head. 

The honest idealism of your children and 
grandchildren is their number one target. 

The theories of Marx, Hitler, Mao and a 
whole list of revolutionaries you and I never 
heard of are paraded skillfully through our 
sons and daughters heads. 

“The way to make this country better is to 
destroy 1%,” our kids are told in a hundred 
different ways. The brighter the child, the 
smoother the lie is told. 

At stake in every one of these confronta- 
tions are the souls of our children and the 
soul of our country. 

What can we do about it? 

If we tell our children America is perfect, 
they will pity us. 

They don't know what we are talking about 
when we tell them they never had it so good. 

And, if we order them to be patriotic, 
they'll break our hearts. 

The thing to do 1s to tell them the truth. 

America is the greatest experiment in hu- 
man dignity and freedom ever attempted by 
man. But it is still an experiment—one that 
is not yet completed. A new generation of 
Americans must make it better. 

But they need our help. Nobody can do 
much about America's todays and tomor- 
rows, if he doesn't understand her yester- 
days. 

We must remind them of those yester- 
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days—yesterdays that you are better 
equipped to describe than anyone. 

We must remind them that the American 
flag is a symbol, not just a colorful piece of 
cloth that you and I worship blindly. 

It is the symbol of all we believe in, all 
we have fought for, and all we hope to be. 
It is the sum of our spirit and the insignia 
of our pride. 

We must remind our young people what 
America has accomplished under that flag 
in just 200 years and ask them to measure 
those achievements against those of any na- 
tion in history. 

We must concede our shortcomings, but 
never doubt our accomplishments or the di- 
rection in which we are headed. 

To those who say that our Constitution, 
our system, our ideals are no good because 
we have not achieved the perfect society, 
we must ask them to show us a workable 
alternative. 

We must challenge them to stop burning 
and start building. 

And, we must remind them again and 
again that this great system remains in- 
tact—not by accident—but because of the 
sacrifice and courage of those Americans we 
honor today. 

Because they faced an enemy unafraid, we, 
as individuals, enjoy more freedom than any 
other civilization. 

These young men died for us. Now, they 
ask only that we live for them, for the coun- 
try they loved, and for the ideals in which 
they believed. 

As we honor these brave Americans and 
mark the end of one cruel war, 'et us unite 
in our support and our prayers for an end 
to that terrible conflict in Southeast Asia. 

That war, like others, will end and we will 
go forward as a nation to other things. 

Let us do so confidently, weeping only for 
the past, making sure there will be no cause 
for tears in the future. 


POW'S—PRESSURE ON HANOI 
IMPERATIVE 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
of paramount concern to America at 
this time, is the goal of achieving peace 
in Vietnam, However, I am deeply con- 
cerned lest we, in our determined quest 
for peace, lose sight of another vital ef- 
fort—that of freeing and bringing home 
more than 1,500 Americans who are 
either prisoners of war or who are listed 
as missing in action. 

My concern is shared by many other 
Americans who are attempting, both 
through individual and organized efforts, 
to obtain freedom for the prisoners, 
many of whom have suffered cruel and 
inhumane treatment during their cap- 
tivity. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit to 
the RECORD an article from the National 
Review, written by Priscilla L. Buckley, 
in which she gives an account of the ac- 
tion that some of the concerned wives of 
POW’s are taking: 

PRISONERS OF WAR: THEY ALSO SERVE 

(By Priscilla L. Buckley) 

Im Mrs. William Schuddy, she said over 
the phone. She and two friends were in town 
for & couple of days making the rounds and 
they'd like to see my brother, or me, or any- 
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one I'd designate on the staff, "My hus- 
band's been a prisoner in North Vietnam for 
five years," she explained, "and we're orga- 
nizing to do something about it," because 
she didn't add, it doesn't look as if any one 
else will, 

I don't know what I expected. Middle-aged 
women, I suppose, emotional, pent-up, driven. 
But the three who came in the door were, 
well kids. Bright, attractive, with that 
clean tanned outdoor look of so many young 
American women. Attractive, and deter- 
mined. 

Jane Schuddy made the introductions. 
Kathy Plowman, a pretty dark intense girl, 
very thin, "Her husband's been missing in 
action three years." The blonde on the other 
side, with a gamin haircut and the Lig smile 
is Candy Parish. "Her husband's been miss- 
ing in action for two years.” MIA—Missing 
In Action. That means that there has been 
no official word since their planes went down. 
Candy has this to go on. The backup flier 
in her husband's plane ig in a North Viet- 
namese prison camp; his wife has heard from 
him. But he hasn't mentioned Chuck Parish. 
Candy smiles, all but apologizes. "I've built 
& lot on a little," she says. The other flier 
has occasionally used "'we'all" in his let- 
ters—“but then he’s a Southerner.” Could 
that '"'we'all," so casually dropped in a letter, 
mean that Chuck Parish is alive? Candy 
doesn't know, Kathy Plowman's straw is this. 
A couple of weeks after her Navy husband's 
plane disappeared, two Americans were spot- 
ted and their descriptions tally pretty well 
with the description of James Plowman and 
his pilot. Two of the nine prisoners who have 
been released have mentioned Buzz Ellison. 
Buzz Ellison was James Plowman's pilot. She 
wants to explain a little more fully why she, 
too, continues to hope. There was this other 
woman. Just a few weeks ago she heard from 
her husband: He'd been missing four and a 
half years, All that time she'd been writing 
him— writing into the vold. In that first let- 
ter to her he asks how the child is. Kathy 
wants to make sure I get it. Child, not son or 
daughter. The wife was pregnart when he 
was shot down, He assumes a child was born. 
But when he doesn't say boy o: girl, mention 
& name, she knows that all those letters, over 
all those years, addressed to Central Post 
Office, Hanoi, have been held up or destroyed. 
Why did they decide to let him write at all? 
And why now? 

The women have an answer. Because of the 
pressure they and other men and women 
like them have brought to bear. Because of 
the publicity they're giving to the issue. And 
they trot out the figures, They are 1,586 
men missing in action in North and South 
Vietnam and Laos (mo one has heard any- 
thing from any man missing in the South 
or in Laos so for the moment we won't count 
them). About eight hundred of the missing 
men are fliers, shot down over the North. 
In the five years from 1965 to 1969, six hun- 
dred had come out from 115 men; in the six 
months between December 1969 and June 
1970—after the families started agitating— 
1,200 letters have been received from 320 
men. And they mention something else. A 
year or more ago, in November 1968, Hanoi 
announced that it would, as a humanitarian 
gesture, release three prisoners to a delega- 
tion of peaceniks headed by Rennie Davis 
and Dave Dellinger. And they did. They set 
free three Americans, none of whom had 
been in their hands more than six months, 
all of whom were in good shape. When Secre- 
tary Laird, last May, devoted an entire speech 
to the prisoner issue, Hanoi's response was 
to allow six Americans (one of them Admiral 
McCain's son—it was the first word he re- 
ceived that his son was alive) to broadcast 
messages that they were alive and well, In 
addition, Hanoi freed another three prison- 
ers. This time, because Hanoi wanted to 
wring the greatest possible credit interna- 
tionally from the gesture, it freed men who 
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had been.in prison two or more years, men 
in need of medical care. They, too, were 
released to a peace delegation. 

What about the peaceniks and their ef- 
forts on behalf of the prisoners? I asked, I 
had read that some women had refused to 
accept mail from their husbands which the 
peaceniks had brought out rather than go 
along with demands that they join the end- 
the-war propaganda campaign. 

Kathy doesn't buy it. We can't, she says. 
“We'll grab at any straw.” If they have to 
work through. the Dellingers & Haydens & 
Weisses they will. Candy, who was one of the 
wives who went to Paris last year to plead 
with the Vietnamese delegation for news of 
their husbands, comments that when they 
asked North Vietnamese delegate Xuan Oanh 
what they could do to help, he told them to 
work with Dr, Spock and Women Strike for 
Peace. “We dropped that right there,” she 
says. She adds that Xuan Oanh was the only 
delegate who would see them at all and that 
he was very kind, very sympathetic, He hasn't 
been heard from since. He’s not in Paris. 
Candy muses, “You don’t suppose they’ve 
sent him down the Ho Chi Minh Trail?” The 
others are amused, They’ve heard it before 
but still it's fun. Anyway, they tell me, 
Hanoi's position is that all American prison- 
ers in its camps are allowed to write one let- 
ter а. month to their families and the reason 
the wives and parents aren't getting the 
letters is that, what else? the Central In- 
telligence Agency doesn’t want the letters 
delivered and intercepts them. Jane explains 
further. “We address our mail to the prison- 
ers, care of Central Post Office, Hanoi. They 
obviously think that all mail to the States 
goes through a Central Post Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C." 

Hanoi, they say, is big on gestures and 
pronouncements. But, all told over the years, 
it has released only nine Americans, in groups 
of three and always to the custody of Ameri- 
can peaceniks, It has never given out any- 
thing like a complete list of its prisoners. It 
gives out the news in dribs and drabs to suit 
its own purposes. Examples: Напоі did re- 
spond to an appeal by Swedish Prime Minis- 
ter Palme. It gave him a list—the first and 
only official list incidentally. And it con- 
tained fourteen names—only two of which 
are new. A list published by Chicago Veterans 
for Peace last November had “dated” infor- 
mation according to the Pentagon. Two of 
the seven photographs were of men who had 
been released a year earlier, A second list re- 
leased that same week had only one new 
name, Last Christmas, Women Strike for 
Peace, with great fanfare, published a list of 
141 names it had brought back from Hanol. 
Most of them were repeats, very few were 
new. Jane interjects: "Bill's name 1s on all 
those lists. I wish it weren't. I wish some 
other women could know what had happened 
to her husband." A fortnight ago there was 
& big flurry. Cora Weiss, of the Committee 
of Liaison with Families of Servicemen De- 
tained in North Vietnam, brought out a list 
of 334 names. Hanoi radio announced that 
this was the list of all the men it had in its 
prison camps—complete and final. But the 
United States knows of 376 men that North 
Vietnam holds or has held, This latest list 
like so many in the past was, according to a 
Pentagon spokesman, “inaccurate, incom- 
plete, from unofficial sources.” He added: 
“There are no names on the list that are new 
to us.” 

The prisoners are an asset to Hanoi, says 
Kathy. North Vietmam can dole out the 
names, allow more letters out, let parcels 
and letters in, for its own propagandistic 
purposes, when it wants to and how it wants 
to. "We've got to change that. We've got to 
put so much pressure on them that these 
prisoners will become a liability to the 
North.” That’s what the National League of 
Families of American Prisoners is all about. 

What about Н, Ross Perot? He's the Texas 
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multimillionaire who flew a planeload of 
food parcels, Christmas gifts, medical sup- 
plies and letters to Laos last Christmas hop- 
ing to be allowed to deliver them to Amer- 
ican prisoners of war in North Vietnam. 
Which he never got to do. Candy and Kathy 
and Jane think Perot is great. He's got no 
personal axe to grind. But he did something 
that dramatized the situation. They tell this 
story about that abortive mission of his. 

In Vientiane, the Laotian capital, North 
Vietnamese delegates threw back at Perot 
the charge that prisoners of the “army of 
national liberation”—technically Hanoi con- 
tinues not to acknowledge that Northerners 
are fighting in the South—were being mis- 
treated in South Vietnamese POW camps. 
Perot flew to Saigon. He enlisted the co- 
operation of newsmen, of photographers, of 
TV camera crews and of the U.S. and South 
Vietnamese authorities. His group toured the 
POW camps. They took pictures, stills and 
movies. They talked to the prisoners. They 
collected thousands of letters from them for 
their families back North. Back to Vientiane. 
The North Vietnamese refused to look at evi- 
dence. They wouldn't accept the pictures. 
And Perot wouldn’t hand over the letters. 
The prisoners had told him to deliver them 
to their families if he could but by no means 
to entrust them to North Vietnamese au- 
thorities or even to Central Post Office Ha- 
nol. They feared reprisals against their fami- 
lies. 

Once a man sets forth down the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail he is gone, finished—he might 
as well be vaporized—so far as his family in 
the North is concerned. It is a one-way 
street. Nothing comes back up the trail by 
way of news. No R&Rs for Hanoi’s soldiers; 
no one-year tours in the war zone. The sol- 
dier, if he survives, will not return home un- 
til the battle has been won and South Viet- 
mam conquered. 

Every week American and South Vietnam- 
ese authorities file a report, as required by 
the Geneva Convention, with the Interna- 
tional Red Cross in Geneva giving in all the 
Tequired detail the names, condition and 
place of incarceration of captured North 
Vietnamese troops. That list is there in Ge- 
neva and available. Hanoi has never con- 
sulted it. North Vietnam's Candys and 
Kathys and Janes could know what has hap- 
pened to their husbands and brothers and 
sons; could know if they are in prison, if 
they have been wounded, how they are now, 
whether or not they are dead. But that might 
get in the way of the Communist wave of 
the future Ho and his successors are plan- 
ning for Indochina. It might indicate the 
dimensions of the losses suffered by North 
Vietnam in the South. So there will be no 
letters home, no lists of dead and wounded, 
no information. Just the memory of the 
heroic soldier in the army of national libera- 
tion fighting to the death against the yankee 
imperialists and their corrupt lackeys in 
Saigon. 

Most of the letters by those abandoned 
North Vietnamese POWs lie in sacks in ware- 
houses today; the pictures are going brown 
around the edges. A few can be seen right 
now in an exhibit mounted and paid for by 
Perot In the crypt of the Capitol in Wash- 
ington. They show Northern prisoners in the 
Southern camps; they also show a few pic- 
tures of American prisoners in the North. 

Aman in a cage. 

“I knew they kept them in cages, and 
about the cockroaches and the rats,” Candy 
says. "But I didn't know, before I saw those 
pictures, that they were fastened down. Ly- 
ing on their backs, with their legs and arms 
fettered ... Lots of them have dysen- 


: "In some places they just dig 
holes in the ground and drop them in. They 
throw food down to them, and let them live 
there in their own waste." 
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They mention these facts with very little 
emotion. But then these are the kind of 
facts they've been living with for five, three, 
two years. 

What worrles them now is Vietnamiza- 
tion. 

American troop withdrawals continue, 
South Vietnam takes over more and more 
of the actual fighting. Eventually our troop 
presence is skeletal. The fighting continues 
in desultory fashion, on a hit-and-run raid 
level. There’s no formal armistice or peace 
treaty. Just the de-escalation. That's what 
everyone is hoping for from Richard Nixon 
on down. That's the way everyone would like 
to see the scenario run out. But Напоі has 
said it won't release its American prisoners 
until every last American soldier is out of 
the country. No strategic projection as of 
now calls for that. So will their husbands— 
at any rate Janie’s—have their misery pro- 
longed? 

The senators—they've talked to lots of 
them, too—tell the wives that of course the 
Americans will be released when the with- 
drawal is completed. Why would Hanoi want 
to keep the prisoners at that time? 

But the families don't believe in Hanoi's 
goodwil. They know that even though an 
armistice was signed at Panmunjom, North 
Korea failed to account for 389 Americans 
who had had one time or another been 
known to be prisoners. The families of those 
prisoners of an earlier war against a Com- 
munist foe in Asia—nearly twenty years 
later—still have heard nothing. 

But back to Hanoi. Will a government 
that, as a matter of politics, withholds in- 
formation from, its own people about their 
own men, its soldiers, wil such a govern- 
ment suddenly throw wide its prison gates 
unless it is forced to do so? They don't be- 
lieve 1t. There's no reason they should from 
their very own, very personal, very bitter ex- 
perlences with the Reds. 

“The prisoners will never be released until 
we can make them a liability to Hanoi,” 
Candy insists. 

They get up to leave. Janie mentions that 
she expects there'll be a letter from Bill in 
her mailbox when she gets home to Virginia 
Beach. Nancy Rubin Jerry's wife, is just 
back from Hanoi and Moscow, and she 
brought out 143 letters. She posted them 
yesterday, according to a newspaper story 
Janie read. One could be from Bill. 

They walk out, three slim, determined 
fighting wives whose husbands, dead or alive, 
have cause to be proud of them. The door 
swings shut, You stand there a moment, just 
realize with a start that they, too, are mem- 
bers of the Now Generation, 


LEGISLATION TO LOWER THE VOT- 
ING AGE TO 18 IN THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Territorial and Insular Af- 
fairs Subcommittee of the House Interior 
Committee, I have consistently made an 
effort to make certain that all residents 
of our territories receive due process and 
equal application of the law of the United 
States under our Constitution. 

It is for that reason that I am today 
introducing legislation to lower the vot- 
ing age in the Virgin Islands to age 18. 
Our fellow citizens in the territory of 
Guam now have the opportunity to vote 
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ab age-18. Our fellow citizens in the Vir- 
gin Islands do not. I, therefore, seek this 
legislation in order to put the Virgin 
Islands on the same basis as the terri- 
tory of Guam. 

Both young groups are from popula- 
tions which have made great contribu- 
tions to our country and have admirably 
served in our Armed Forces whenever 
called upon to do so. 

I hope that the committee on which 
I serve and the Congress will act ex- 
peditiously to give the citizens of the 
Virgin Islands at age 18 the same oppor- 
tunities which we now extend to our 
fellow citizens in other territories under 
the flag. 


COMMISSION ON CAMPUS UNREST 


HON. ROBERT B. (BOB) MATHIAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently become very concerned about 
the ability of the President's Commis- 
sion on Campus Unrest to objectively and 
fairly investigate the problems on our 
campuses and then formulate positive 
and workable solutions. My concern is 
based upon the political philosophies and 
associations of some of the people ap- 
pointed to top staff positions with the 
Commission. It also comes from an 
awareness that most of the witnesses 
that have testified before the Commis- 
sion represent a liberal or radical view- 
point. 

Today, Congressman BanRY GOLDWA- 
TER, JR., who represents the congressional 
district adjacent to mine, issued a press 
release which lists some of the Commis- 
sion's top staff and some of their past 
affiliations. Congressman GOLDWATER 
dramatically illustrates that the staff is 
dominated by people with a leftist point 
of view, thereby making a rational in- 
vestigation impossible. 

I have also learned that of all the 
students who have testified before the 
Scranton Commission, all but one adhere 
to a liberal or radical philosophy. 

The overwhelming majority of our 
college and university student bodies 
are composed of men and women who 
want to gét a good education and who 
are not interested in disrupting the 
campuses. 'These students have the 
same right to appear before the Com- 
mission as radical students. 

The problems of campus unrest are 
very serious and the Commision's staff 
and list of witnesses should be represen- 
tative of every political viewpoint. 

Unless the Commission on Campus Un- 
rest has a well-balanced staff and wit- 
ness list, I am afraid their report will 
be a complete whitewash and a political 
indictment against the Nixon admin- 
istration. 

I insert Congressman GOLDWATER'S 
news release at this point in the 
RECORD: 

GOLDWATER DouBTS CREDIBILITY OF CAMPUS 
UNREST COMMISSION 

I was very pleased with President Nixon's 

decision last spring to appoint a Blue Rib- 
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bon Commission to investigate the problems 
of campus unrest and to arrive at some posi- 
tive solutions. 

However, I tbink recent developments rela- 
tive to the President's Commission on 
Campus Unrest have clouded the credibility 
of any of its findings. 

Certainly the Chairman, William Scran- 
ton, is not in question. But I am surprised at 
the appointments of the top staff personnel 
of the Commission. 

William M. Byrne, the Commission's Ex- 
ecutive Director and & Democrat, is the 
former U.S. Attorney from Los Angeles, ap- 
pointed under former President Lyndon 
Johnson, 

Owen Fiss, an official with the Justice De- 
partment's Civil Rights Division under both 
President Kennedy and Johnson, has been 
appointed as a top research consultant. 

Seven attorneys were recently appointed 
as special investigators for the Commission. 
Five of these attorneys also served with the 
Justice Department under Kennedy and/or 
Johnson. A sixth attorney is now a partner in 
former California Governor Pat Brown's law 
firm. 

I have also learned that my Democrat op- 
ponent for Congress in 1969, John Van de 
Kamp, has been appointed Special Assistant 
to the Commission to handle public relations. 
Mr. Van de Kamp was the Chief of the U.S. 
Attorney's section of the Justice Department 
under former President Johnson. 

I personally respect Mr. Van de Kamp and 
these comments are no reflection of my per- 
sonal feelings. However, I believe this ap- 
pointment, plus the others that I have men- 
tioned, clearly demonstrates the narrow 
liberal political. spectrum from which the 
Scranton Commission is drawing. 

I also note that such publications as the 
Wall Street Journal are questioning the basic 
makeup of the Commission. Douglas Hallett, 
editorial chairman for the Yale Daily News 
and a summer employee of the Journal, wrote 
in the July 29th edition “the basic thrust of 
the Commission is much too one-sided and 
much too limited by contemporary events to 
be of any real value.” 

In summary, I believe these appointments 
are negating the reliability of the Commis- 
sion’s findings. Even more important, these 
developments are detrimental to the Ad- 
ministration's efforts to solve the problems 
on our college campuses. The cloud placed 
over the Commission’s credibility is unfair to 
the American people and to the President 
elected to represent them. 


BLUE COLLAR JOBS OF FUTURE TO 
REQUIRE MORE SKILLS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a long- 
time advocate of vocational education, I 
was pleased to note a story in the current 
issue of the Allied Industrial Worker, 
published in Milwaukee, concerning the 
need for better skills for blue collar jobs 
in the future. 

I believe that we must prepare young 
people for the jobs of the future that will 
be changing and modifying with the 
times. We can no longer train young peo- 
ple in the stereotyped “shop” courses that 
characterized vocational education in the 
past. Young men and women need mar- 
ketable skills. They have overwhelmingly 
demonstrated their ability to do interest- 
ing jobs well. 
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Mr. Speaker, I bring this timely article 
to my colleagues’ attention today because 
it underscores the very realistic need for 
greater attention to providing skills that 
can grow with the jobs of the future. 

The article follows: 

BACKGROUND COMMENT: BLUE COLLAR JOBS OF 
FurunE To REQUIRE MORE SKILLS 

Despite reports to the contrary, the blue 
coliar worker in American industrial life will 
be around for a long time. 

This clear conclusion can be drawn from 
a huge 859-page report by the U.S. Labor De- 
partment on the occupational outlook in the 
United States, 

The "Handbook" concedes, of course, that 
white collar employment 1s steadily increas- 
ing, but it nevertheless has a 218-page sec- 
tion dealing with “skilled and other manual 
occupations.” 


BLUE COLLAR JOBS TO GROW 


There are now 27.5 million blue collar 
workers in the United States and the prospect 
is that their numbers will increase and not 
decrease over the next ten years. While tech- 
nological progress is causing major changes 
in the job makeup in the United States 
through automation and other devices, the 
Handbook concludes: 

“Nonetheless, the number of skilled and 
semiskilled workers is expected to continue to 
increase through the 1970s despite this rapid 
mechanization and automation of production 
processes. It is expected that our increasingly 
complex technology generally will require 
higher levels of skill to operate and service 
this machinery and related equipment.” 

The number of blue collar workers has 
dropped slightly in proportion to total em- 
ployment, yet during the past ten years 
blue collar jobs increased by more than 4 
million with the number of unskilled work- 
ers dropping slightly. 

SKILLS NEEDED 


What has become obvious is that within 
the blue collar category more and more train- 
ing and education will become necessary. 
Employment of skilled workers is likely to in- 
crease at about the same rate as total em- 
ployment; however, semiskilled jobs will 
grow at a slower rate while there will be no 
growth in unskilled jobs. 

Breaking down the blue collar category, 
the Handbook reports that skilled craftsmen 
numbered 10 million during 1968 when the 
study was made. Some groups such as the 
carpenters numbered almost 900,000, fol- 
lowed by automotive mechanics who num- 
bered 825,000. 

Chances for jobs for skilled workers are 
high, since some 200,000 workers are needed 
annually merely to replace those who retire 
or die. 

"Young men who acquire a good basic edu- 
cation (including courses in mathematics 
and the sciences) as well as through job 
training, wil be better able to compete for 
higher paying skilled jobs than. applicants 
without this training," the Handbook says. 


SEMISKILLED NUMBERS LARGE 


Semiskilled workers make up the largest 
occupational group in the American labor 
force. In 1968 there were 14 million such 
workers, representing almost one out of five 
workers in the country. Of these 8.9 million 
were employed in manufacturing industries, 
making clothing, automobiles, parts, textiles, 
machinery and electrical equipment, 

Women numbered about 4 million in the 
semiskllled area, with 8 out of 10 workers in 
the apparel industry being women, 

“The broad field of semiskilled jobs will 
provide hundreds of thousands of employ- 
ment opportunities for young people in the 
years ahead," the Handbook predicted. It 
estimated that more than 300,000 such work- 
ers will be needed each year simply to re- 
place those who retire or die. 
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The Handbook said that unskilled jobs— 
now about 3.5 million—will continue to drop 
because of the growth of mechanized equip- 
ment replacing hand labor. It noted that 
power-driven machinery is now doing much 
of the work that used to be done by hand. It 
nevertheless predicted that industrial ex- 
pansion probably would create a need for un- 
skiled laborers "which will about offset the 
jobs lost to labor-saving mechanical equip- 
ment." 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING GROWTH 

A current report of the U.S, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare shows that 
the nation’s investment in vocational edu- 
cation has more than doubled in the past five 
years. Approximately $1.4 billion was spent— 
largely by state and local governments—dur- 
ing the year ending June 1969 on vocational 
educatíon, as compared with $605 million 
during 1965. 

Approximately 8 million boys, girls and 
adults took Federally supported vocational 
training last year in more than 18,000 schools 
throughout the United States—460, more 
than in 1965 when only 5.4 million attended 
classes. 

An increase of 20,346 vocational education 
teachers was reported bringing the total to 
166,898. 

All 1n all, the American blue collar worker 
is marching ahead in the fields of education 
and training as the demands for higher skills 
grow greater daily to meet the challenges of 
greater mechanization and automation. 


HIGH UNEMPLOYMENT 
UNACCEPTABLE 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I read with some concern this 
week a column entitled “Full Employ- 
ment” by George Hagedorn in the NAM 
Reports, the weekly publication of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Mr. Hagedorn espouses a callous thesis 
that unemployment rates at 5 percent 
might not be excessive or unacceptable. 
He states, “Judging also by the economic 
record of recent years, something like 
5 percent unemployment is a more real- 
istic, attainable, and sustainable goal.” 

Hagedorn attributes the acceptance of 
the lower figures of 3.8 to 4 percent un- 
employment as a national goal to “poli- 
ticians who want to be reelected as well 
as to theorists who are content to 
dwell in their ivory towers.” I want to 
challenge these contentions. I think it is 
Mr. Hagedorn who is dwelling in an insu- 
lated position which has obviously left 
him insensitive to the very real and tragic 
economic situation in which this Nation 
finds itself at this juncture in its history. 

What Mr. Hagedorn does not realize 
is that an increase of 1 percent in the 
national unemployment statistics means 
an additional 800,000 men and women 
without jobs. This is as if the entire 
population of the Capital City of Wash- 
ington, D.C., were on the streets look- 
ing for work. It is the same as if approxi- 
mately all of the 866,000 college and uni- 
versity graduates in 1969 were filing 
claims at the unemployment offices 
rather than finding placements in jobs. 

Can any armchair column writer sit 
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back and speculate that an additional 1 
percent unemployment figure may be 
realistic and should perhaps represent 
the figure acceptable as the national goal 
of full employment? For these 800,000 
jobless about which Mr. Hagedorn 
speaks, there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of families lacking a breadwinner; 
there are teenagers who see the prospect 
of tuition for college becoming a dream 
rather than a reality as their fathers lose 
jobs. 

I can assure Mr. Hagedorn that the 
percentage point is not something a poli- 
tician uses for his political advantage. 
What 16 means to him is that people are 
out of work, that the cities in his district 
are declared high unemployment areas. 
Surely no right-thinking citizen can ac- 
cept this situation of rising unemploy- 
ment complacently as a pure syndrome 
of the seventies. 

Iam certain that my colleagues share 
genuine concern for the men and women 
who are today unable to find work and 
for those who have been laid off. The Se- 
lect Subcommittee on Labor, which I 
chair, held 27 days of public hearings on 
proposed manpower bills, and we heard 
about high unemployment among the 
unskiled and rising unemployment 
among the semiskilled and professional 
workers as certain industries are forced 
to curtail production and go on shorter 
shifts. 

This subcommittee will shortly be 
working on a bill to guarantee a job to 
every American who is able and willing 
to work. For I believe that any unem- 
ployment is too much, that every man 
and woman who can work should be as- 
sisted in attaining a job and should, in- 
deed, be able to find one. In a day when 
the municipalities are crying for employ- 
ees in the fields of health and safety, 
conservation and beautification, I feel 
this Congress can act to assist in match- 
ing men with jobs and fulfilling the needs 
of the community as well as providing an 
adequate income to the presently unem- 
ployed members of this society. To do 
less would be to shirk the duty incumbent 
upon us today. 

I want to include the entire text of Mr. 
Hagedorn’s column for my colleagues to 
note his remarks. I think this disregard 
for the welfare of American workers 
speaks for itself. It follows: 

FULL EMPLOYMENT 
(By George Hagedorn) 

In politico-economic circles, agreement 1s 
almost universal that the present state of the 
economy falls short of “full employment." 
Even the Administration in power seems to 
accept the view. (Recently the President was 
reported as predicting a return to full em- 
ployment during the next 12 months—thus 
by implication accepting the judgment that 
we are not there now.) Political opponents 
of the Administration are, of course, even 
more vehement in assertions that the pres- 
ent unemployment rate is too high. 

In this column we want to challenge, or at 
least question, this generally accepted opin- 
lon. Maybe the unemployment rate, having 
been too low a year ago, is now just about 
right. The all-important question is where 
the line should be drawn between full em- 
ployment and excessive unemployment. 

In mid-1970, the unemployment rate is 
hovering in the neighborhood of 5 percent. 
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The view we are questioning, then, must re- 
gard the figure as excessive and unacceptable 
for the long run. 

Just what lower figure is regarded as the 
proper full-employment objective is not so 
clear. In their February Economic Report, 
Administration economists based their calcu- 
lations of "economic potential" on a stand- 
ard of 3.8 percent unemployment, From that 
one gathers that 3.8 percent unemployment 
is their criterion for full employment. Other 
economists and political spokesmen seem to 
have a figure in mind that is close to that 
one. 

So, using round numbers, one may sum- 
marize the accepted view thus: 4 percent un- 
employment represents full.employment but 
5 percent unemployment represents too high 
& level of joblessness. 

But why? Curiosity, at least, should 
prompt us to ask how so fine a distinction 
can be made. Why is 4 percent right and 5 
percent all wrong? Why should we assume 
that the employment situation is satisfac- 
tory when 96 percent of the labor force 1s at 
work, but unsatisfactory when only 95 per- 
cent have jobs? 

One would think that profound economic 
analysis, and careful statistical investiga- 
tion, must lie behind this choice of a precise 
criterion for testing the presence, or absence, 
of "full employment." 

But one searches in vain for the body of 
technical literature setting forth the analy- 
sis and the statistics supporting the 4 per- 
cent criterion as against some higher figure, 
say 5 percent, The choice seems to have been 
an entirely arbitrary one—as far as any basis 
in technical economics is concerned. 

The truth is that “full employment" is a 
political slogan rather than an economic 
concept. It remained a slogan without pre- 
cise statistical content until the early 1960s 
when the economists of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration adopted 4 percent unemploy- 
ment as their interim goal. Subsequent ad- 
ministrations haye felt unable to shift to 
any higher figure. The leadership of the na- 
tion has slipped into the hábit of regarding 
4 percent unemployment as the criterion— 
despite the absence of any analytical basis 
for it—of full employment. 

National economic experience in the years 
since the setting of the 4 percent interim 
goal ought to, but somehow doesn't, call it 
into question. If one were to start all over 
again, 4 percent would surely seem too low. 
During the past decade, unemployment has 
been below 4 percent only in inflationary 
periods, Worse, the mere existence of infia- 
tion is not enough. It has to be an inflation 
which is greater each year than the year 
before—a progression which can't go on 
indefinitely. 

The experlence of the past decade—for 
what it is worth—indicates that unemploy- 
ment at or below 4 percent occurs only as 
part of a syndrome which involves: acceler- 
ating inflation, steeply rising interest rates, 
severe curtailment of homebuilding, disrup- 
tion of capital markets, and other unpleas- 
antnesses. It is surprising that as yet no one 
seems willing to cut the Gordian knot which 
ties the national leadership to 4 percent un- 
employment as the unquestioned goal of 
economic policy. 

Judging also by the economic record of 
recent years, something like 5 percent unem- 
ployment is a more realistic, attainable and 
sustainable goal. However, we do not want 
to propose a new dogmatism which would 
Say the same things about full employment 
that have been said, with 5 percent substi- 
tuted for 4 percent. We would rather see a 
healthy skepticism toward any such precise 
statement of economic goals. 

When we have expressed these thoughts 
in conversation we have often met the re- 
joinder that, however correct our economic 
analysis may be, the fact is that the politi- 
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cal commitment to 4 percent unemployment 
is so strong that it cannot be broken. None 
of the nation’s political leaders feels that he 
can back away from it. This political reality 
must be faced, just as much as the economic 
realities we cite a; t it. 

The attitude just described is so deeply 
engrained, among both the political and the 
economic leadership that the question of a 
meaningful definition for full employment is 
hardly debated at all. Nevertheless, it is a 
question which will not allow itself to be ig- 
nored: is 4 percent unemployment an at- 
tainable and sustainable objective for na- 
tional policy? We raise it here on practical 
rather than idealogical grounds, It is worth 
consideration by politicians who want to be 
reelected as well as by theorists who are con- 
tent to dwell in their ivory towers. 

Thus far, general acceptance of the 4 per- 
cent unemployment objective has led, not to 
lts own permanent realization but to a stop- 
and-go type of economic fluctuation. Politi- 
cal leadership which accepts this objective 
without question will be punished for its 
failure as often as it is rewarded for its 
success. 

The 4 percent unemployment objective 1s, 
ultimately, a burden to be borne by the po- 
litical leaders who embrace it, rather than 
an asset to them. Those who first appreciate 


this fact will have an advantage over their 
rivals. 


YOUTH TO BE PROUD OF 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, over 
the weekend of August 8 my wife and I 
were privileged to be guests of “Music on 
the March” program held in the drum 
corps capital of the world, Racine, Wis., 
hosted by the famous VFW national drum 
corps champions, the Racine Kilties, We 
were also guests of the Seventh Annual 
Pageant of Drums sponsored by the VFW 
Post No. 2823 of my home town, Burling- 
ton, Wis. I repeat, it was our privilege to 
be present for these two events because 
we experienced America's youth per- 
forming on the field in competition that 
gave us a just pride in being parents in 
an age in which the worst of a small 
minority of our Nation's youth is being 
publicized as representative of our Na- 
tion's youth with the ultimate effect of 
creating a deeper gap between our 
generations. 

Mr. Speaker, what generally passes as 
representatives of today's youth is false. 
We witnessed this past weekend the end 
results of months of painstaking self-dis- 
cipline of over a thousand young people 
who presented a program of music and 
marching ability that stirred our pride in 
these wonderful young men and women 
who proved they had the stamina and 
intelligence and will to make the sacri- 
fices of time and talent and effort neces- 
sary to produce the kind of perfection 
displayed in these two programs. 

I want to remind my colleagues of 
something I am sure they already know— 
that America's youth of today deserve all 
the encouragement they can receive from 
their parents, their communities, their 
Nation—yes, their Representatives in 
Congress—to welcome competition; to 
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put their best into whatever they do; to 
repudiate the tendency to move toward 
mediocrity; and to shun the false theory 
that rewards are “rights” to be granted 
even to those who refuse to accept the 
labor and discipline necessary to warrant 
reward. 

I want to publicly congratulate all 
the young people who presented these 
outstanding spectacles of talent—the 
Madison Explorer Scouts; Racine Ex- 
plorer Scouts; Boys of "76, Racine; 32d 
Hussars of Madison; the Kilties of 
Racine, VFW national champions; the 
Blue Stars of La Crosse; the Kiltie Kadets 
of Racine; the Ambassa “Dears” of 
Kenosha; the Titans, all of Wisconsin; 
and 

The Kingsmen of Anaheim, Calif.; the 
Kingston Indians of Kingston, N.Y.; the 
St. Paul Scouts of St. Paul; Minn.; the 
Vanguards of Des Plaines, Ill.; the Velvet 
Knights of Santa Ana, Calif.; the Troop- 
ers of Capser, Wyo. 

I wish also to congratulate the spon- 
soring groups, the Racine Scout Drum 
Corps and the Parents Club, Inc. 

I want to congratulate, too, those who 
worked so hard with these young people 
to bring them to the state of perfection— 
their parents who contributed so much, 
including their encouragement and their 
time and their money to support their re- 
spective corps, and the sponsors without 
whom these young people could not share 
their talents with thousands of others 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Speaker, any one who attends a 
drum corps competition I am sure stands 
taller in his appreciation of the freedom 
and the great spirit that not only is dis- 
played by these young people but the 
freedom and the spirit of America that 
makes it possible for them to be so chal- 
lenged. 

I recommend to my colleagues that 
they attend at least one of these com- 
petitions during this next month so that 
they, too, can be rejuvenated in their 
faith in America, their pride in their flag, 
and their hope for our future. 


POSTAL CRIMES 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing news release from the Post Office 
Department dealing with postal crimes is 
important because, if we believe in de- 
terrence, these statistics certainly ought 
to be publicized to indicate that the Post 
Office Department “always gets its man." 
Once again, Postmaster General Blount 
and his staff deserve a hearty “well done" 
for the fine effort in keeping safe our 
mails. The news release follows: 


POSTAL CRIMES 


Arrests and convictions for postal related 
crimes reached record high levels in the 12 
months ending June 30, Postmaster General 
Winton М. Blount reported today. 

The new marks were coupled with an ex- 
tremely high rate—98.5 per cent—of convic- 
tions won in crimes which went to trial, Mr. 
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Blount noted, This continues the 98-plus per 
cent conviction rate of recent years. 

On the arrests side, this was the 15th con- 
secutive year for a new peak to be reached. 
Postal inspectors were involved in appre- 
hending 17,423 persons in fiscal year 1970, up 
15 per cent from 1969's 15,150. 

Convictions were up 12.5 per cent, from 
11,472 in fiscal 1969 to 12,904 during the past 
year, to establish another high point. 

“These figures should stand as a deter- 
rent to those individuals in our society who 
would misuse and abuse the mail,” Mr. 
Blount said. “The record, a fine one, speaks 
for itself. We are not complacent, however, 
and the task of maintaining the sanctity of 
the mails and precluding the use thereof for 
unlawful p continues as one of the 
highest priority programs in the U.S. Postal 
Service.” 

Chief Postal Inspector William J. Cotter, 
commenting on the statistics compiled by 
the Postal Inspection Service, said the fig- 
ures also showed that: 

5,318 persons were convicted for thefts 
from private mail boxes, an increase of 10.9 
per cent from fiscal 1969. 

Criminal proceedings for mail related nar- 

cotics and dangerous drug offenses are climb- 
ing. Convictions for these crimes totaled 
567 in fiscal 1970, up 220 per cent from last 
year. 
The Nixon Administration’s campaign to 
curb the flow of unwanted obscene adver- 
tising into American homes is showing re- 
sults. The number of obscenity dealers in- 
dicted by Federal Grand Juries rose in fiscal 
1970 by 161 per cent. Fourteen dealers were 
convicted at the close of the year; 58 others 
under indictment awaited trial. 

Credit cards, stocks, mutilated money and 
a kidnaping figured in four of the most note- 
worthy criminal cases handled by the Postal 
Inspection Service in fiscal 1970, Mr. Cotter 
said. 

On July 29, 1969, after an extended investi- 
gation, 32 persons were charged in connec- 
tion with the fraudulent use of stolen credit 
cards. Thirty eventually pleaded guilty or 
were convicted of mail fraud. Banks which 
originally mailed the unsolicited credit cards 
suffered losses estimated at $12 million. 

Eleven persons were indicted at Miami, 
Fla., on June 25, 1970, in an alleged con- 
spiracy to "fence" or dispose of up to $43 
million in stocks and other securities stolen 
from the mail at John F. Kennedy Airport 
in New York. The securities were being sent 
to and from banks and brokerage houses in 
registered pouches handled by airline com- 
panies. 

On June 15, 1970, a Federal District Court 
Jury in Washington, D.C. convicted three 
accused of one of the biggest armed robberies 
in the capitol city's history. The heist in- 
volved a U.S. maíl truck hauling, among 
other things, a registered mail pouch with 
$382,000 in mutilated but usable currency 
being shipped from Frankfurt, Germany, to 
the U.S, Treasury. 

Four men received heavy sentences for 
kidnaping the postal officer-in-charge of the 
Dade City, Fla., post office and attempted 
hold-up last February 12. Prison sentences 
handed out following the quartet's convic- 
tions ranged from 35 years to life imprison- 
ment. 


MAN'S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?" A mother asks: 
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"How is my son?" A wife asks: "Is my 
husband alive or dead?" 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


FOR SWEEPING REPEAL 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, “For 
Sweeping Repeal" appeared in the Au- 
gust 10 issue of Barons, I include it in 
the RECORD because I believe every Mem- 
ber of the House and Senate should read 
this insightful analysis which is present- 
ed so aptly by Prof. Yale Brozen. 

The author condemns the burgeoning 
profusion of Government programs aim- 
ed at solving National problems. All too 
often, laws are enacted because more 
imaginative and viable alternatives were 
not found. Mr. Brozen argues for the 
greater use of our free enterprise system 
to find these alternatives to the problems 
at hand. He presents a number of excel- 
lent instances where the free enterprise 
system has been used with great success. 
He notes that one aspect of the postal 
function has been performed by private 
industry for quite some time and it is a 
far more efficient, economical, and effec- 
tive performance than the “official” ver- 
sion. 

It is very fortunate that we have artic- 
ulate voices such as Mr. Brozen's to 
comment on this problem. I would hope 
that this article and others like it will 
spur renewed efforts to fully utilize the 
singular skills of private enterprise in 
creative problem solving. 

The article follows: 

For SWEEPING REPEAL—PROGRESS AND FREE- 
ром REQUIRE FEWER Laws, Nor More 
(Nore.—The following commentary is taken 

from a speech, “The Subtle Suicide of Free 

Enterprise,” given recently before the Mid- 

west Employers Council, Omaha, Neb., by 

Yale Brozen, Professor of Business Econom- 

ics, Graduate School of Business, Univer- 

sity of Chicago.) 

I bring you a message that will hardly 
surprise you. Free enterprise in this country 
is one-quarter dead and one-quarter stran- 
gled. It is only half alive. We are the in- 
heritors of a proud tradition of peaceful, pro- 
gressive, permanent revolution through free 
enterprise, but we are seeing about us in- 
creasingly unresponsive rigidity that 1s freez- 
ing us into a mold of stagnation. 

That rising unresponsiveness leaves the 
young with, they believe, no alternative but 
either to obtain political power or begin 
thinking in terms of violent, destructive rev- 
olution. The peaceful, constructive, contin- 
uing revolution that was the hallmark. of 
America’s past creating the greatness of 
America today is neither understood nor re- 
garded as an alternative. Many among the 
young mouth Marxist and Maoist slogans be- 
cause they are too ignorant to know that 
that is the poison which is sickening them. 
But they do recognize that sickness is in the 
air. (Students listening to Ramsey Clark, 
former Attorney General of the United 
States, cheered when he said, ". . , an in- 
dividual has to have some power to affect 
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the quality of his schools, the quality of gar- 
bage collection, the quality of the police 
protection he gets, or he's utterly helpless. 
This means that we've got to involve com- 
munities in political power action and we've 
got to do it on whatever basis is necessary.’’) 

The young recognize the senility that 
is setting in, if not its causes. The cause lies 
in the creeping socialism we have undergone. 
Just look around, and you see mail delivered 
by a socialized enterprise; children schooled 
in a socialized educational system; collec- 
tivized water; compulsory government annu- 
ity insurance; research for a major industry 
(agriculture) done by government agencies; 
food inspected by another government agen- 
cy, cars and trucks rolling on socialized 
highways, and our aged parents protected 
by socialized medical insurance. 

In that half way house to socialism, com- 
pulsory monopoly under government regula- 
tion (we ride monopolized and regulated, if 
not socialized, city transit systems, com- 
muter railroads, taxicabs, air lines, buses, and 
trains. Our raw materials are delivered and 
our products shipped by regulated trucks, 
trains, barge and pipelines. Our homes are 
heated by regulated gas. We read by socialized 
or regulated light. And some of us clamor for 
regulated prices and wage rates where they 
are still free, crying that only price and wage 
controls can stop inflation. Free enterprise 
is half dead and some of us are asking for 
& noose to strangle what still lives. 

Our national malaise is that every time 
Someone sees a problem, we think that 
passing a law will cure that problem. We 
see postal service deteriorating—pass a law 
to reorganize the U.S. Post Office into a U.S. 
Postal Service. There is poverty—pass a law 
to get rid of it. There is crime in the streets— 
pass another law. There is congestion in the 
airports—put in another regulation. The 
schools are failing to e@ucate—pass an- 
other appropriation to give them more 
money. Colleges face a financial crisis—pass 
& law providing state aid for private colleges. 
Juveniles are dropping out of school or be- 
coming delinquent—pass a law providing 
more counselors. Our cities are burned by 
rioters—pass a law making it illegal to cross 
state lines to foment a riot. Japanese tex- 
tiles are making life tough for cotton manu- 
facturers—pass a law limiting imports. Con- 
sumers find their appliances need mainte- 
nance—pass a law requiring mandatory 
guarantees. 

Pass & law. Pass a law. We are asking for so 
many laws that Congress has to stay in ses- 
sion almost the year round instead of going 
home after three or four months as they 
used to do. We are getting more laws than 
we know what to do with. We should pass a 
law against more laws. We should pass a law 
limiting Congressional sessions to a maxi- 
mum of six months each year. Pass a law. 
Pass a law. It's become a national refrain. 
Perhaps we ought to put it to music. 

How many of us think about the fact that 
many of the problems that confront us could 
be better solved by repealing a law instead 
of passing another law. For example, per- 
haps the postal mess can be solved better 
by repealing a law than by passing another 
one. What would happen if we repealed the 
provision in our postal laws which makes it 
ilegal for anyone but the U.S. Post Office to 
provide first class mail service? 

It is, of course, un-American to propose 
an alternative to a governmentally operated 
postal system. After all, Ben Franklin, a 
great patriot, was a founder and supporter 
of this governmental enterprise. Anyway, 
what sensible American would want to go 
into & business which loses as much money 
as the Post Office? 

Believe it or not, а good many Americans 
seem to think that the postal business is 
worth entering. The Post Office investigates 
thirty to forty cases a year where it suspects 
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that its monopoly is being infringed. It 
prosecutes fifteen +0: twenty cases a year. 

Of course, first class mall is profitable for 
the U.S. Post Office and it is in this class of 
mail in which it has a legal monopoly. It 
has never bothered obtaining a legal monop- 
oly of other classes of mail since it believed 
that it lost money on other classes. It was 
glad to have anyone who wished take these 
over, But, of course, who would want to get 
@ piece of a money losing business? 

A number of people evidently have been 
anxious to move in on this money losing 
business—and some have done so. Tom Mur- 
ray started a service in Oklahoma City where 
he offered to deliver third class mail for 
$25 a thousand, much less than the $43 a 
thousand the Post Office charged. Also, he 
guaranteed delivery within a'specified time. 
The Post Office's habit of frequently deliver- 
ing such mail after the event had already 
Occurred that was belng announced created 
many customers for Tom Murray, giving him 
the opportunity to lose even more money 
than the Post Office since he was charging 
less and giving better service. To everyone's 
amazement, he is making money. Others 
find the opportunity to compete with the 
P.O. on these terms so attractive that Mr. 
Murray has now franchised operators or is 
operating himself in sixty other cities under 
his Independent Postal System of America 
banner. His 1500 bonded carriers are serving 
70 million people in these sixty cities in the 
U.S. and Canada, &nd he appears to be mak- 
ing money. 

In parcel post, United Parcel Service is 
competing with the Post Office. Its service is 
enormously superior to that of the U.S. 
Post Office, and its rates are lower. Where 
the Post Office charges $1.17 for a 10 1b. pack- 
age mailed in San Francisco and delivered in 
Portland in eight to ten days, United Parcel 
charges 98 cents and delivers in two days. 

These are services on which the Post Of- 
fice claimed to be losing money, yet private 
operators are providing better service at less 
cost and a lower price. Think of what private 
operators could do for first class mail sery- 
ice—which has deteriorated to the point of 
being ludicrous, The service is so poor that 
many companies pay the postage they are 
required to pay by law for first class mail 
but never let their mail get near a U.S. Post 
Office. They deliver the mail themselves 
rather than lose the time involved in let- 
ting a U.S. postal employe get his hands on 
their messages. 

If we wish to improve our mail service and 
reduce its costs, we don’t need to sell the 
Post Office. All we need to do is repeal the 
law monopolizing the carriage of first class 
mail for the U.S. Post Office. Also, it would 
help to repeal the law monopolizing the use 
of a householder's mail box. The would-be 
competitors who are now being prosecuted 
for violating the law could operate. The 
alternative services that would become avail- 
able would not only be an improvement but 
also would greatly reduce our vulnerability 
to postal strikes. 

At present, a large portion of the monop- 
oly power in the hands of the U.S. Post Of- 
fice accrues to the interest of the postal 
unions. The result has been that postal 
workers in the last ten years have been 
winning wage increases outstripping those of 
industrial workers. From 1959 to 1969, postal 
wage rates rose by 4.7% per year while in- 
dustrial wage rates rose by 4.475 a year. You 
might never suspect that listening to the 
complaints of New York postmen. Given their 
recent success, a continuation of a monop- 
oly Post Office is going to result in postal 
wage rates rising even more rapidly in the 
future. Postmen received a 6% increase this 
year and are scheduled to receive another 
8% for a total increase of 14.5% as compared 
to the 7.8% average unions have won this 
year in private industry, 
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Simply setting up a U.S. Postal Service will 
not cure that situation, as has been demon- 
strated by the transportation unions, With 
competition from potential entrants to the 
common carrier transportation industry 
barred by the necessity to obtain a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity, the unions in the industry have & 
monopoly position which has enabled them 
to win wage increases well in excess of 
those won by other workers—and they win 
them at the expense of other workers. The 
Brotherhoods, the Teamsters, and the Air 
Line Pilots Association are a labor aristoc- 
racy engaging in wage setting activities which 
depress the wage rates of workers in other 
industries. 

The alternative to the present proposals 
for passing a law to reform the Post Оћсе— 
which will do nothing to improve many as- 
pects of the situation—is simply to repeal 
the law monopolizing first class mail. 

Free enterprisers have been remiss in 
bringing about a free enterprise solution to 
the postal scandal. A bill has been dropped 
into the Congressional hopper by Congress- 
man Philip Crane from Illinois repealing the 
monopoly provisions in present postal laws 
(H.R. 16691). Has the Midwest Employers 
Council, or any other association of free en- 
terprisers, given Crane’s bill any support? 
I have seen none. 

The few I have talked with have been 
afraid of losing their subsidies. The news- 
papers and magazines want their postal sub- 
sidy continued. The advertisers in these 
media want the subsidy continued. They are 
afraid that the elimination of monopoly in 
first class mail will mean no subsidy for sec- 
ond class mail. So Crane’s bill receives no 
coverage in the media and few know of this 
proposed solution. 

I would suggest to the advertisers who 
complain about governmental regulation of 
advertising and of their businesses, of gov- 
ernmental competition with their businesses, 
and of the burden of taxes on their busi- 
nesses—which in combination are strangling 
the free enterprise sector—that they have 
only themselves to blame. If they abandon 
the free enterprise principle when they think 
it is to their interest, the whole principle be- 
comes suspect. Who is going to rally with 
them to the defense of the free enterprise 
principle when these enterprisers want it de- 
fended if they do not support it when it may 
cost them something. It becomes à principle 
with friends only in fair weather. 

To heap irony on irony, the postal sub- 
sidies which the newspaper owners and ad- 
vertisers think are in their interest benefit 
them but little. Most, if not all of the sub- 
sidy is consumed in inefficiency, not in pro- 
viding cheaper service, The subsidy they 
think they receive at other people's expense 
yields so little benefit that it 1s more than 
offset by their own tax contributions to the 
subsidy—a tax they pay everytime they use 
first, third and fourth class mail as well as 
the directly perceived taxes paid to provide 
the billion dollar a year operating loss suf- 
fered in postal operations plus the taxes paid 
to provide the interest on the Federal debt 
incurred to finance postal facilities. 

If you free enterprisers want to avoid šui- 
cide, you can start on the socialized postal 
monopoly. Get rid of the monopoly element 
in this socialized enterprise. Let free enter- 
prise provide now unimagined solutions for 
delivering better and less costly service than 
that now provided by this legal monopoly. 
With the elimination of this socialized 
monopoly, there will be less opportunity for 
the strangulation of free enterprise and free 
choice via postal regulations on what may be 
transported in the mail as well as via the 
tax and cost burdens imposed on free enter- 
prises by this creaking, inefficient, giant gov- 
ernmental business, 

Let me turn to another area where we have 
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passed a law—and more laws—to cure the 
problem when a more appropriate action 
would have been the repeal of a law—or of 
several laws, We were concerned about pov- 
erty, and we passed an Economic Opportu- 
nity law in 1964 to launch a war on poverty. 
Numerous programs managed by an Office of 
Economic Opportunity were set up. These 
were all presumably designed to lift the 
incomes of those making less than $3,000 a 
yéar. We could do more to raise the incomes 
of the poor by repealing laws than has been 
done or will ever be done by this law. 

Minimum wage laws create poverty by 
forcing people into unemployment. Agricul- 
tural price support programs make people 
poor by raising the price of food and by de- 
creasing job opportunities through the pro- 
duction restrictions imposed to maintain 
high agricultural prices. The laws regulating 
transportation rates prevent industry from 
moving to disadvantaged regions where the 
poor live and providing jobs for them. They 
increase the cost to the poor of migrating to 
regions where better paying jobs can be 
found and prevent them from curing their 
own poverty. 

Union supporting legislation causes pov- 
erty by permitting and encouraging union 
power to grow to the point where it can be 
and is used to restrict the entrance of the 
poor into higher paying jobs.... The urban 
renewal program is forcíng the poor out of 
Inexpensive housing into more costly shelter. 
The Federal migrant housing act is elimi- 
nating the jobs available to migrant labor by 
forcing farmers to choose between construct- 
ing expensive housing 1f they use migrant 
labor or buying less expensive crop harvest- 
ing machinery. The tariff law is monopolizing 
low paying jobs for Americans in protected 
industries which yield only $2.00 an hour and 
preventing the expansion of our export in- 
dustries which pay $3.00 to $6.00 an hour. 

The Tennessee Valley program is subsidiz- 
ing people to stay put in a region where their 
opportunities are poor. The Rural Electrifi- 
cation Program is eliminating job oppor- 
tunities for farm labor and depressing rural 
wage rates. And the taxes levied to support 
these programs are reducing the rate at 
which we increase our stock of capital— 
tools, machines and other equipment—and 
are reducing the rate at which better paying 
jobs would become available if these taxes 
were not levied. We could do more for the 
poor by the repeal of all this legislation than 
we can possibly do by the special enactments 
designed to help the poor. 

That was a rapid summary of some com- 
plex pieces of legislation, but rather than 
elaborate on this topic, I want to take the 
few minutes remaining to analyze two other 
proposals. We are all puzzled by the fact that 
our children receive so much schooling but 
во little education. Without dwelling on this 
point, let me just say that this is the in- 
evitable consequence of subsidizing teachers 
and schools, If we bought a product and let 
free enterprise compete to see who could win 
the customers’ favor, we would get a better 
product. But if we subsidize production with 
no competition for customers, we are guar- 
anteed either a lousy product or a terribly 
expensive product or both. That is why we 
are getting lots of schooling at great expense 
and little education. 

How can we cure the situation? Let schools 
compete for customers, How can that be ar- 
ranged? Stop giving money to schools. If you 
want to give money away for education, give 
the parents of school age children vouchers 
which they can use to pay tuition at what- 
ever school that can attract their patronage. 
If it costs $600 a child to operate the Omaha 
School system, give the parents of your school 
children vouchers good for up to $600 to pay 
tuition at any school. Public schools would 
then have to compete with each other and 
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with private schools to see whose product can 
attract customers, Parents who want their 
children in programs with an abundance of 
individual attention or other especially ex- 
pensive features could add the $200 or $300 
required to pay the tuition in schools offer- 
ing such programs. Present public schools 
would have to compete with each other for 
students as well as with private schools, The 
badly run schools would lose out to the well 
run schools. Schools would become more ef- 
ficient in their use of resources as well as 
producing a better product in the competi- 
tion to obtain students. 

It's time we applied the free enterprise 
principle to this socialized arena in order to 
get our children educated. It's time that we 
stop putting children in jails labeled school 
from 9 to 3 every day. 

This would have the advantage not only 


of improving the education of our children. 


It would also slow the indoctrination of our 
children with & socialist theology. The em- 
ployes of a socialized enterprise are not likely 
to feel much loyalty to the free enterprise 
principle. (There are, of course, some excep- 
tions.) Their analysis of the virtues of social- 
izing economic activity is not likely to be bal- 
anced with more than a passing nod to the 
disadvantages. Their analysis of the defects 
of free enterprise is not likely to be balanced 
with equal enthusiasm for the discussion of 
the advantages of a free enterprise system. 

You are killing the political support for the 
free enterprise principle by your support of 
socialized schooling. If you persist in this 
suicidal course, you will continue to get 
costly education and poor education for your 
children and an erosion of the free enterprise 
arena. Free enterprise will continue to die by 
the salami technique—slice by slice. . .. 


FOREIGN TRADE RETALIATION—A 
CASE IN POINT 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in an effort to 
shed some much needed light on the 
question of foreign retaliation against 
trade restrictions, and to help draw a 
distinction between such retaliation and 
the orderly compensatory procedure pro- 
vided under GATT—General Agreements 
on Tariffs and Trade—I offer the fol- 
lowing article by O. R. Strackbein, pres- 
ident of the Nationwide Committee on 
Import Policy. 

The article follows: 
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A rising chorus of warnings about fearful 
retaliation against our exports should the 
trade bill before Congress provide for import 
quotas, assaults us from all sides. A veritable 
trade war, it is warned, will erupt should this 
country adopt import quotas, 

If we impose import quotas other countries 
wil jump to their trade weapons, and for- 
eign trade will be thrown into a bristling 
exchange of reprisals to the woeful loss of 
all concerned. 

The warnings from import and export in- 
terests in this country are echoed by threats 
from abroad as if this country were about to 
commit the unforgivable sin of rescuing our 
industries from irreparable loss from imports 
and our labor from climbing unemployment. 

One cry is that other countries will throw 
up barriers against our exports and thus dry 
up our markets abroad. Such alarms are 
freely bandied about, but no hard supporting 
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facts are provided. It is only fair to say that 
such facts are hard to come by. 

However, one clear example is available. 

In 1954 the Tariff Commission recom- 
mended to President Eisenhower a duty in- 
crease on watches as a result of a finding of 
& serious injury of the watch industry in an 
Escape Clause action. 

An outcry of retaliation was sent up by the 
Maryiand Congressional delegation, joined 
by an assortment of liberal trade supporters. 
Maryland cried out because Switzerland, 
which is the principal source of our watch 
imports, regularly buys much Maryland 
tobacco, 

The Swiss, it was warned, would be sure 
to retaliate against imports of Maryland to- 
bacco should the President approve the rec- 
ommended increase in duties on Swiss 
watches, Nevertheless the President did in- 
crease the watch duty. 

A fortuitous fact makes it possible to test 
the validity of the warnings and threats of 
Swiss retaliation. Our Department of Agri- 
culture maintains a record of tobacco exports 
by type of tobacco and by country of destina- 
tion. What do the export statistics show? 
They are as follows: 


EXPORTS OF TOBACCO, TYPE 32 (MARYLAND TOBACCO) 


Country of destination 


and year Pounds Value 


Switzerland: 
1954 


Annan p 


that may have been, but probably was not, 
attempted by Switzerland stands fully con- 
firmed. While there was a significant decline 
of our tobacco exports to that country in 
1955, the first year after the increase in duty 
on Swiss watches, the considerable rise in 
exports in the following year merely con- 
firms the vacuity of the claims of reprisal. 
Thereafter a broken but distinctly upward 
trend was resumed through the following 
decade. 

Moreover, our total exports of all mer- 
chandise to Switzerland did not suffer, as 
the following short table shows: 


EXPORTS TO SWITZERLAND 
$154, 385 


1954... , 000 
955 163, 594, 000 


of warnings and threats of 
retaliation whenever imposition of a quota or 
an increase in tariff is proposed, in any case, 
are easily exaggerated, especially where trade 
1s carried on as private enterprise rather than 
by State trading. 

For example, Swiss tobacco import mer- 
chants make profits from tobacco imports. 
A maximum of importation is in their in- 
terest. They do not manufacture Swiss 
watches. If the latter stand to suffer a set- 
back in their export of watches, it is their 
problem, not that of the tobacco importers. 
If the watch manufacturers had sought gov- 
ernment restrictions on tobacco imports to 
retaliate against U.S. action, the Swiss to- 
bacco importers would have opposed the ef- 
fort, since it would have reduced their own 
business. 

Only if trading is a State function, as in 
totalitarian countries, is retaliation a ready 
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weapon to use, and even then it may not be 
convenient or profitable. When, however, 
other private interests than the one clamor- 
ing for retaliation would find their toes 
stepped on, retaliation is more likely to be 
blocked by politics within the country. Thus, 
while the hue and cry of threatened retalia- 
tion is easily raised, it is not so easily carried 
into effect. The teeth may be bared menac- 
ingly, but the bite is not so sure to follow. 

A distinction should, in any case, be drawn 
between retaliation, on the one hand, and 
compensation, as provided for in GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), 
on the other. Compensation may be agreed to 
ahead of time or after a barrier has been 
imposed, Such compensation supposedly will 
follow only after due process in the form 
of orderly procedure and is not in the form 
of reprisal. It becomes a matter of negotia- 
tion. One of the very purposes of GATT was 
to establish a compensatory mechanism in 
lieu of retaliation by roughly conforming 
the compensation to the damage and no 
more. 

The objective was to bring order into trade 
relations among the nations. Under this 
principle reparation is made through com- 
pensation but its magnitude is to be meas- 
ured by the damage done; not by an ill- 
tempered mood of reprisal. Those who now 
threaten retaliation are in effect enemies of 
GATT, disvowing its objectives. 

This country has, indeed, extended and re- 
ceived compensation in a number of in- 
stances over a period of years under GATT. 

All of which is to say that all the gnash- 
ing of teeth and showing of fangs are mostly 
acts to serve ulterior ends, and represent the 
flouting of GATT. 


FACTS AND FIGURES ON FAIR 
LABOR. STANDARDS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, a little over 
a week ago, Mr. George Meany, president 
of the AFL-CIO, testified before the Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Labor of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. He 
testified to the AFL-CIO's continuing 
very deep commitment to improvement 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, along 
the lines of legislation now being con- 
sidered in that subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of the very distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
DENT). 

At the invitation of the able chairman 
of the subcommittee, I was privileged to 
participate in that hearing, and I was 
moved to compliment President Meany 
because of the fact that the thrust of his 
testimony was not for legislation that 
would only benefit his membership, but 
toward helping precisely those Ameri- 
can working people who were not organ- 
ized and who were, as & consequence, 
among the poorest paid and hardest 
worked. 

Because President Meany's testimony 
and the appendix thereto contained a 
great deal of important statistical in- 
formation which will be of use to all of 
us when the Fair Labor Standards Acts 
amendments are reported to the House 
by the committee, I insert these docu- 
ments at this point in the RECORD: 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE MEANY 


Mr. Chairman, my name is George Meany. 
Iam president of the AFL-CIO and am here 
to present its views on amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

These amendments are among the most 
important legislative proposals before the 
Congress. 

Let me summarize the kind of Fair Labor 
Standards legislation we need. 

We need protection for the 17 million 
workers not now covered by the Act. 

We need to increase the minimum wage to 
$2 an hour—at the very least. 

We need double-time pay for overtime 
work. 

We need premium pay for overtime 1n ex- 
cess of 8 hours a day. 

We need to shorten the work-week or the 
work-year. 

Fair labor standards have little impact on 
the vast majority of organized workers. 
Unions, through collective bargaining, have 
generally been able to establish substanti- 
ally higher standards than those contained 
in the Act. 

But there are millions of low-wage workers 
who need the protection provided in this Act 
and who need a higher minimum wage and 
it 1s on behalf of these workers that we urge 
modernization of the Act. 

When the Congress adopted the current 
$1.60 figure in 1966, it was barely enough to 
provide an income above the government- 
defined poverty level. Then the nation was 
engaged in an all-out war on poverty and 
it was recognized that an increase in wages 
for millions of Americans working at sub- 
standard wage levels was one immediate and 
effective way to help win that war. 

Some progress has been made. Millions 
of Americans at the low end of the income 
ladder were moved a step or two above the 
poverty level. And we in the AFL-CIO were 
proud to have fully and forcefully helped 
make that possible. 

But today millions of working Americans 
are slipping backwards—down again to the 
lowest rungs. They are the sorriest victims of 
inflation, And millions more never moved 
out of poverty. 

Secretary Richardson outlined the prob- 
lem to the Senate Finance Committee just 
the other day, when he said: “In 1968, 39 
percent of the poor families with children 
in this country were headed by full-time 
workers.” 

Inflation hits these people harder than 
anyone else. Today's minimum wage of $1.60 
is—just a few cents more—in terms of pur- 
chasing power—than $1.25 was іп 1966. 

So we need a no-nonsense approach to 
the problem of eliminating poverty among 
the working poor—one that takes into ac- 
count that we have inflation in this country. 

It is time to realize that if we want to get 
rid of the bulk of poverty in the United 
States, the way to do it is to get rid of 
sub-standard wages. 

By the Administration’s own testimony, 
“any male head of a four-person family earn- 
ing less than $1.85 per hour in a full-time 
job in Illinois, or $2.16 per hour in Massa- 
chusetts, or $2.23 per hour in New York, 
would have more cash if he were on welfare.” 

That is appalling. 

For the United States of America to be 
heading into the last third of the Twentieth 
Century in this condition is shocking. The 
existence of so many “working poor” is both 
an American tragedy and an American dis- 
grace. 

These people work hard at useful jobs; 
struggle to maintain their economic inde- 
pendence and self-dignity; and attempt to 
achieve self-reliance against overwhelming 
odds. Yet they are paid less than a subsist- 
ence wage. 

We do not believe any employed worker 
should be forced to go on the welfare rolls 
in order to survive. 
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It has been clear for a long time that 
the simplest most direct and least expensive 
way to eliminate poverty is to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act so that it is ade- 
quate to the times. That is what we urge the 
Congress to do. 

Now let me take the problem point-by- 
point. 

First is the increase in the wage itself 
from $1.60 an hour to, at the very least, 
$2.00. 

At $1.60 an hour, a worker earns an annual 
income of only $3200, if he has a full-time, 
year-round job. Even $2 an hour is barely 
above the government-defined poverty level 
for families with two children, 

A $2 minimum wage is not an adequate 
wage. It is a floor—a good and necessary 
floor and one that will benefit the entire 
economy by building purchasing power, elim- 
inating some welfare costs and eradicating 
the blight of poverty from one big section of 
struggling America. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this brings us to the 
second way Fair Labor Standards can help 
eliminate poverty. 

The AFL-CIO wants the 17 million work- 
ers, now excluded by the Act, included under 
the Act. These workers have been excluded 
too long. There never was any real justifica- 
tion for their exclusion and there is real 
justification for their inclusion, 

Included among these 17 million are work- 
ers in state and local government, largely 
still unprotected, millions more in retail 
trade and in various other industries; domes- 
tics and others. 

Then, too, there are the farm workers. 
These are the people I want to especially 
talk about. About half of them get a mini- 
mum wage, but that ceiling never gets up 
to $1.60 an hour. There is no reason for this 
difference. It is a clear case of double dis- 
crimination, 

All the farm and migratory workers of this 
country want is to become economically self- 
reliant and to be treated like workers in all 
the other industries of America. 

They are no less human. 

Their basic necessities of life are no less or 
different. 

They are no less immune from pocket 
robbing inflation. 

And, like the other uncovered working 
poor, they look to the Congress for a floor 
under their wages—the same floor given 
other workers. 

So it is time for all farm workers to come 
under the full protection of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, just like the other covered 
workers. 

Now, let's talk about double time for over- 
time and premium pay for overtime in ex- 
cess of 8 hours а day. The AFL-CIO believes 
double time for overtime is necessary to en- 
courage employers to hire additional em- 
ployees, instead of scheduling regularly em- 
ployed people for overtime. 

Thirty-two years ago, an overtime penalty 
of time and a half was considered adequate, 
But today 1t doesn't do the job. 

In 1938, supplements to wages and salaries 
were about 4.5 percent of employee wages 
and saláries. Since then, the percentage has 
jumped, so that it has become financially 
advantageous for employers to schedule over- 
time work, rather than take on new workers. 

There is no doubt that double-time for 
overtime would help solve this problem, sim- 
ply by making the practice so expensive that 
employers would add workers to their pay- 
rolls, 

Premium pay for overtime in excess of 8 
hours a day, as distinguished from FLSA's 
requirement for overtime after 40 hours, 
would have the same effects and advantages. 

At a time when there 1s serious unemploy- 
ment in the economy, and when unemploy- 
ment is continuing to climb, there is good 
reason for the Congress to think seriously 
about creating new jobs by reducing the 
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work week or the work year, with no reduc- 
tion in pay. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I'd like to say some- 
thing about enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

In the last few days, the Labor Department 
has reported that illegal wage underpayments 
have amounted to one billion dollars since 
the Fair Labor Standards Act became law 
32 years ago. 

To put this figure in perspective, let’s see 
just how big $1 billion is. If the minimum 
wage was $2 an hour, then a person earning 
that and nothing more would have a $4,000 
yearly income. 

So chiseling to the tune of $1 billion is like 
cheating 250,000 people out of their entire 
subsistence income for a full year. 

Even the billion-dollar figure does not tell 
the whole story. Only a third of the money 
known to have been unpaid is ever recovered. 

These blatant violations are the result of 
ап inadequately enforced law and too few 
compliance officers and investigators. 

Full enforcement is the only answer to 
chiselers. 

There are two major bills before this com- 
mittee—H.R. 10948 and H.R. 17596. Generally 
we favor H.R. 10948 and have serious dis- 
agreements with H.R. 17596. We previously 
discussed these in & letter addressed to you 
last May and I ask that a copy of 1t, which 
is included with my testimony be made a 
part of the record. 

Let me conclude with this observation: 

The whole history of the Fair Labor Stand- 
&rds Act proves that 1t works and that it adds 
to the economie well-being of the country. 
Every Secretary of Labor, no matter what his 
party ties, has made reports to the Congress 
on FLSA’s impact. Universally these reports 
prove that FLSA works, for the workers, for 
the economy, for the country. 

The Declaration of Policy in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which is as valid today as it 
was in 1938, says the United States must, as 
rapidly as practicable, eliminate labor condi- 
tions “detrimental to the maintenance of the 
minimum standard of living n: for 
health, efficiency, and general well-being of 
workers." 

What we are saying, Mr. Chairman, is that 
the job of translating this policy into fact 
requires constant change, constant moderni- 
zation. 

Each of the previous amendments has been 
designed to that end. 

In 1970, we have new problems requiring 
new legislation to make the goal of this law 
а reality. 

So we urge these amendments, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we urge that they be made 
promptly. Every day of delay penalizes mil- 
Hons of American families who should not 
ре asked to suffer an additional, unnecessary 

our. 
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The AFL-CIO urges the Congress to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to provide an 
immediate increase in the federal minimum 
wage to no less than $2 an hour and exten- 
sion of the Act's coverage to the 17 million 
non-supervisory workers not now covered by 
the law. Such action is essential to update 
the minimum wage level which was most 
recently revised four long years ago, and to 
lift the wages and living standards of the 
working poor. 

Modernization of the Fair Labor Standards 
Actis urgently needed, now. The present min- 
imum wage of $1.60 an hour, under the 
amendments adopted in 1966, was barely tol- 
erable at that time, It 1s utterly inadequate 
in 1970—1n the face of four years of an infia- 
tionary rise of living costs and improvements 
in tne nation's standard of living. Moreover, 
millions of the poorest-paid workers remain 
unprotected by the Act. 

The major purpose of this statute, as out- 
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lined in its Declaration of Policy, is to cor- 
rect and as rapidly as practicable to elim- 
inate labor conditions "detrimental to the 
maintenance of the minimum standard of 
living, necessary for health, efficiency, and 
general well-being of workers.” 

To fulfill the Act’s intent, it has been 
necessary to increase the floor under wages, 
as the cost of living and the nation’s pro- 
ductivity have increased. It has also been 
necessary to extend the coverage of the Act. 
In the 32 years since enactment, FLSA has 
been amended four times—the minimum 
wage was updated four times and coverage 
of the Act was extended twice. 

An increase in the federal minimum wage 
to at least $2 an hour, immediately, is now 
required on the basis of the economic facts. 
Indeed, the Eighth Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the AFL-CIO last October unani- 
mously adopted a resolution on the mini- 
mum wage, which declared: “The unchecked 
rise in living costs may soon make even a 
$2 minimum obsolete.” 

Modernization of the Act in 1970 would 
represent a major step in the effort to elim- 
inate poverty. Over half of the poor, accord- 
ing to the government’s definition of poverty, 
are in families headed by a worker in the 
labor force—low-wage, part-time or unem- 
ployed workers, About one-third of the poor— 
and nearly 40% of all the children growing 
up in poverty—are in families, headed by a 
full-time, year-round worker, whose wages 
are so low that his family is impoverished, 

At a $2 an hour minimum wage, a full- 
time year-round worker would earn approxi- 
mately $4,000 a year, This is not much above 
the government-defined poverty line of about 
$3,900, at 1970 living costs, for a non-farm 
family of four. But it would represent quite 
an improvement over the $3,200 such a 
worker makes at the present $1.60 federal 
minimum rate. 

We urge the Congress to raise the federal 
minimum wage to $2 an hour, effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1971, for all jobs that were covered 
prior to the 1966 amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. On that date, workers 
who were first covered by the 1966 amend- 
ments, will receive the final step-up to the 
$1.60 federal minimum; we urge the Con- 
gress to raise the minimum wage for this 
group to $2 an hour, effective February 1, 
1972. 

The minimum wage for farm workers, pres- 
ently covered by FLSA, should be raised to 
$1.60 on February 1, 1971, and to $2 on 
February 1, 1972. The minimum wage for 
those who are first covered by the addi- 
tional coverage we urge Congress to adopt 
this year, should be set at $1.60 an hour, 
effective February 1, 1971, and to $2 on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1972. 

In that way, a federal minimum wage of 
$2 an hour would be established as rapidly 
as feasible. We believe that such single- 
standard minimum wage of $2 an hour 
should apply to all workers, covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act—to young workers 
and older workers, black workers and white 
workers, women workers and male workers. 
Multiple minimums for different categories 
of workers would be discriminatory. 

The protection of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act should be extended to all workers. 
Employees of smaller retail establishments, 
State and local government employees, hired 
farm workers and others still denied coverage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act should be 
guaranteed the benefits of the federal mini- 
mum wage and protection against excessive 
hours of work. The Act’s coverage, which now 
protects 46 million workers, should be ex- 
tended to the remaining 17 million non- 
supervisory wage and salary employees who 
are not protected by this federal law. 

Approximately 6 million workers currently 
protected by the minimum wage provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act are denied its 
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hours protection because of specific exemp- 
tions. We believe that farm workers, hotel 
and restaurant workers, local transit em- 
ployees, agricultural processing workers and 
other similar groups need protection from 
excessive hours, as well as an adequate floor 
under their wages. This hodgepodge of ex- 
emptions should be eliminated. 

The overtime premium rate of time and 
one-half for over 40 hours of work per week— 
which is provided in the Act—is no longer 
an effective deterrent to long overtime hours. 
The growth of fringe benefits that are ex- 
empt from overtime requirements have made 
this premium-pay provision a less effective 
deterrent than in 1938, when it was enacted. 
We believe that FLSA should provide double- 
time premium pay for overtime hours of 
work per week. 

We also urge the Congress to establish 
double-time premium pay for overtime work 
in excess of 8 hours per day—as a supplement 
to the FLSA provision of overtime pay for 
overtime hours of work per week. Such pro- 
vision is needed to protect workers, not only 
from long work-weeks, but also from long 
work-days. 

In addition, we believe that the equal pay 
requirements of the Fair Labor Stand- 
&rds Act, prohibiting discrimination in wages 
based on sex, should be extended to cover 
executive, administrative and professional 
employees. There is no basis for discrimina- 
tion to exist in any segment of our economy. 

Such updating of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act would bring obvious benefits to the 
workers directly involved—essentially the 
millions of working poor and their families. 
The improved buying power and living con- 
ditions of these lowest-wage workers would 
also be beneficial to their communities and 
to the national economy—lifting sales and 
employment and curbing the increase of wel- 
fare costs. 

Moreover, the record of past improvements 
of FLSA clearly indicates that the economy 
can readily adjust to the increased minimum 
wage, with merely few and isolated cases of 
adverse impacts, while the entire national 
economy is benefitted substantially. 

Pair labor standards legislation has had op- 
position from the very beginning. There are 
those who have opposed any attempt by 
federal or state law—or even by collective 

between unions and employers— 
to establish minimum rates of pay, They 
cried “disaster” when the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was passed 32 years ago and they 
have repeated their predictions of general 
disaster whenever any improvements of 
FLSA have been discussed. 

Opponents of fair labor standards legis- 
lation have concentrated their predictions on 
increased unemployment, Every increase in 
the minimum wage has been greeted by pre- 
dictions of rising Joblessness. 

Yet the Fair Labor Standards Act and its 
improving amendments have raised the wages 
of most of the nation’s lowest-wage work- 
ers— their standard of living and 
helping to bring them and their families into 
America’s mainstream. Employment has in- 
creased and business has prospered. Reports 
to the Congress by the Secretary of Labor 
on the effects of increases in the federal mini- 
mum wage—required by law—show that 
there have been substantial benefits and only 
rare isolated instances of adverse effects, in- 
volving a few small firms and very few em- 
ployees. 

The time for further updating of FLSA 1s 
now. 

$2 MINIMUM WAGE 


An increase in the minimum wage to $2 
&n hour is needed immediately to assure 
workers at the bottom of the economic lad- 
der a wage that at least reaches above the 
government-defined poverty line for a full- 
time year-round worker who is the head of 
а non-farm family of four. 
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To succeed in eliminating poverty among 
the working poor, the nation needs $2 mini- 
mum wage. Examination of the economic im- 
pact of a $2 minimum shows that the econo- 
my can make the necessary adjustments, 
without serious detrimental effects. In the 
past, the economy has adjusted easily to in- 
creases in the minimum wage, even to the 
60 percent increase passed in 1938. Surely an 
increase in the minimum wage to $2 an hour 
can be absorbed without difficulty, in an 
economy whose gross national product is 
about $980 billion. 

An increase in the minimum wage to $2 
an hour, combined with extension of FLSA 
coverage, would be a major, effective step to- 
wards the reduction of poverty in America. 

Government statistics om poverty show 
that the heads of more than half of all poor 
families have a job. Moreover, nearly half of 
these employed family heads, representing 
more than a fourth of all poor families, have 
been holding down a full-time job for a 
whole year. 

All told, poor families that are headed by 
a man, fully employed throughout 1968, in- 
cluded 6 million poor persons—including 
over 3 million children under age 18. Poor 
families headed by a fully-employed woman 
worker represented nearly an additional mil- 
lion persons with almost 600,000 children. 
Thus, nearly 40% of all the children, grow- 
ing up in poverty, were in families of work- 
ers with regular full-time jobs. And the total 
number of people in such families of full- 
time year-round working poor was about 7 
million. 

This is the most shameful aspect of the 
poverty problem—the working poor. Par- 
ticularly shameful is the condition of poverty 
among families where the head is employed 
full-time. That a man risks poverty for his 
family when he does not or cannot work all 
the time might be expected, but to end the 
year with so inadequate an income, even 
when he has worked all week every week, 
often makes his efforts seem hopeless. 

Notwithstanding the essential stress on 
more jobs to reduce unemployment and part- 
time: work of those who seek full-time jobs, 
it is clear that at least for poor families 
headed by full-time year-round workers, an 
increase in the minimum wage is a major 
road out of poverty. And for poor families, 
headed by part-time workers, an increase in 
the minimum wage would be an important 
step in helping them move above the govern- 
ment-defined poverty status. 

At $1.60 an hour, a worker earns an an- 
nual income of only $3,200 to $3,328 if he 
has a full-time year-round job. Even $2 an 
hour is not much above the government-de- 
fined poverty line for non-farm, four-per- 
son families (that poverty line is about $3,- 
900 at 1970 prices). 

Studies made by the U.S. Census Depart- 
ment show the extent of low wages. Nearly 5 
million (4.8 million) men worked full-time 
year-round and still earned less than $4,000 
in 1968, according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. These were men who worked at least 35 
hours a week for 50 to 52 weeks during the 


year. 

The majority, or nearly 4 million of these 
men, were white, though they represented 
only 11 percent of the male full-time year- 
round work force. However, nearly 31 per- 
cent, or about one out of every three Negro 
males who held a full-time year-round job in 
1968, earned less than $4,000. 

The report on women workers is even 
worse—over 6 million women workers who 
worked full-time year-round in 1968 earned 
less than $4,000. About 39 percent of white 
women who worked full-time year-round, 
and 61 percent of Negro full-time year- 
round workers, earned less than $4,000. 

There were nearly 11 million workers—out 
of 52 million workers who worked year-round 
at a full-time job in 1968—whose earnings 
were below $4,000. Unless the minimum wage 
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is increased to $2 an hour, these workers, 
who toil day-in and day-out, will not be able 
to achieve a decent income. 

The Census Bureau reports that a non- 
farm family of four needs an income of 
$3,919 1 per year to begin to lift itself above 
the government-defined poverty line. If a 
family has three children, an annual income 
of $4,615? is needed to move it beyond that 
poverty line. Yet several million families— 
including those headed by full-time year- 
round workers—have lower annual incomes. 

How can we expect children to aspire to 
be normal, productive Americans when they 
see their parents working, but still not earn- 
ing enough to meet even minimum family 
needs. Certainly, a minimum wage must be 
set that allows a worker some dignity—a 
wage that shows his children it is worthwhile 
to work, a wage that is a real alternative to 
idleness and delinquency. 

While improving the income of the aged 
and disabled is an essential step toward re- 
ducing poverty, such social security measures 
reach only one part of the poverty group. 
Training workers for jobs and educating chil- 
dren are also essential and desirable methods 
of meeting parts of the poverty problem in 
America. 

But the majority of all poor families are 
headed by employed persons. A most impor- 
tant program to eliminate poverty, therefore, 
is to raise the inadequate wages of the work- 
ing poor. It is because of the low minimum 
wage—and inadequate FLSA coverage—that 
many workers earn $1.60 or less an hour. 

If the conditions that breed poverty in 
this country are to be changed, poverty wages 
must be eliminated. These conditions will 
not change unless the FLSA minimum wage 
is increased. 

Moreover, an immediate increase in the 
minimum wage to no less than $2 an hour is 
justified—and required—by the inflationary 
rise of living costs and the post-World War 
II trend of increasing productivity in the 
national economy. 

Between 1966, when Congress amended 
FLSA to establish a federal minimum wage 
of $1.60 an hour, and May 1970, the Con- 
sumer Price Index rose 19.5%. This sharp 
rise has cut the buying power value of the 
$1.60 minimum. Indeed, the buying power of 
that minimum wage is now down to only 
$1.29, in 1966 prices. 

A 19.5% immediate increase in the mini- 
mum wage is needed merely to restore the 
minimum's buying power to what a $1.60 an 
hour level meant in 1966, when the Congress 
last revised FLSA. 

In addition, all American workers have an 
economic and moral right to share ade- 
quately in the economy's rising productivity. 
The trend of rising output per manhour 
since 1947 has been an average yearly rate of 
3.3%. And experts from the government and 
business have projected an average yearly in- 
crease of somewhat over 3% for the decade 
of the 1970s. The minimum wage, therefore, 
should be increased an additional 12-plus 

t to update the $1.60 minimum, in line 
with the nation’s rising productivity. 

These two factors add up to over 315%— 
the need to raise the minimum wage of $1.60 
an hour by more than 31.5%. That is cer- 
tainly more than sufficient justification to 
boost the minimum to $2 an hour—a rise of 
25%—to offset the increase of living costs 
and to provide the lowest-wage workers with 
an adequate share of the benefits of the 
economy’s rising productivity. 

Even a $2 minimum wage is far from an 
adequate wage. It is merely a floor. But it 
would be a step in the right direction. 

For a worker to enjoy a modest and ade- 
quate standard for himself and his family, he 
needs approximately $5.00 an hour, according 


21968 figure adjusted to May 1970 by 
changes in the Consumer Price Index. 
3 Ibid., p. 6. 
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to 1969 figures of the U.S. Department of 
Labor's City Worker’s Family Budget. This 
budget indicates that an urban family of 
four needs an annual income of $10,077 to 
live in “modest but adequate” circumstances, 
Even the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ “lower 
budget for a four-person family” requires 
about $3.28 an hour or $6,567 a year. 

An analysis of this “lower family budget” 
shows how meager its provisions are: It pro- 
vides a family of four (husband, wife, boy 
13 and girl 8) with $35 a week for food, in- 
cluding lunch money; $91 а month for rent 
and about $24 a month to cover outlays for 
furnishings and household operations. It 
provides approximately $10 a week for trans- 
portation; $539 a year for medical care; $320 
a year for other family consumption expend- 
itures; and $619 in personal taxes, including 
federal, state and local income taxes, as 
well as social security taxes. 

Cut those items in half—to $17.50 a week 
for food and $45.50 a month for rent—and 
that is what an urban, four-person family 
can afford, if its only income is from a full- 
time year-round worker who is paid $1.60 
an hour. 

Even at $2 an hour, or $4,000 a year, the 
worker still would be required to pay $49 
in federal income taxes, and $208 in social 
security taxes (according to the 1971 tax 
tables), leaving only $3,743 for family ex- 
penditures. But a $2 minimum would be an 
improved floor—assisting millions of low- 
Wage people to lift their living standards. 

A $2 minimum would tend to re-establish 
the relationship between the minimum wage 
and compensation per manhour in the pri- 
vate economy. In 1950, when the 75-сепё 
minimum became effective, it was 56% of 
compensation per manhour in the private 
economy. However, in 1968, when the $1.60 
minimum became effective, it was only 47.4% 
of hourly compensation in the private econ- 
omy. And it has declined further since then. 

Bringing the minimum wage to $2 an hour 
would help the lowest-paid workers keep 
pace with what has been happening in the 
economy. Since February 1968, when the 
$1.60 an hour rate became effective, average 
hourly earnings for non-supervisory work- 
ers in the private non-farm economy rose 
43 cents an hour (June 1970). This figure 
represents the change in average earnings 
of some 47 million production and non- 
supervisory employees in the private non- 
farm economy. Raising the minimum wage 
by 40 cents would assure that the lowest- 
paid workers will not fall farther behind. 

The picture for manufacturing is similar. 
Average hourly earnings of factory workers 
haye risen 41 cents since February 1968. 
However, for millions of low-wage workers 
there is little, if any, movement except for 
increases in the minimum wage. These low- 
wage workers need a minimum wage of $2 
an hour now. 

Low-income families, who would receive 
the direct benefits of a rise in the minimum 
wage, spend their earnings quickly. The in- 
creased earnings would be placed rapidly into 
the economy’s spending stream, rather than 
saved or hoarded. 

This additional buying power and spend- 
ing among the nation’s lowest-income fami- 
lies would lift the demand for goods, serv- 
ices and jobs. And as these additional funds 
were circulated through the economy—re- 
spent and invested by merchants, distribu- 
tors and manufacturers—the economy would 
receive a continuing and multiplying lift. 

In an economy that can produce an in- 
creasing abundance of goods, it is both 
morally and economically necessary to pro- 
vide additional, much-needed buying power 
to the nation’s lowest-wage workers and their 
families. 


ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENTS TO A $2 MINIMUM 


The economy can adjust readily to a $2 
minimum wage. The real impact of an in- 
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crease in the minimum to $2 on the econ- 
omy's total wage bill is rather small. 

A $2 an hour minimum wage universally 
applied would affect some workers in every 
major industry grouping. Detailed distribu- 
tions of earnings data are not available from 
the Labor Department on a current basis for 
the entire economy. However, a review of the 
earnings of full-time year-round workers re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census offers 
some insight into those industries that tend 
to pay their workers low wages. In 1968, ac- 
cording to the Census, 11 million full-time 
workers, or 21 percent of the total number 
of 52 million year-round full-time workers, 
earned less than $4,000: 


FULL-TIME YEAR-ROUND WORKERS WITH EARNINGS BELOW 
$4,000, BY INDUSTRY, 1968 


Percent of 
total 


Number of 
full-time 
year-round 
workers 
earning 
less than 


full-time 
year-round 
workers in 
the industry 


earning less 
Industry 


Agricultural, forestry, fisheries. 
Mining, 
Construction. . . . 
Manufacturing. 
Transportation, communica- 
tion, and other public 
utilities 
Wholesale trade. 
Retai! trade 


1, 299, 165 
42,000 
451, 035 
2,295, 997 


528, 974 
Business and repair service. . 298, 010 
Personal services. - я 1,121,231 


service: 81,603 
Professional and 

services - 1,773,457 
Public administration 316, 688 


10, 985, 352 


Source: Consumer Income—Current Population Reports 
et P. 60, No. 66, December 1969—Table 45, Bureau of the 
ensus. 


It would now cost approximately $8 billion 
to raise the earnings of full-time year-round 
workers to $4,000. This amounts to only 2% 
of the total wage bill of $380 billion paid in 
1968, as wages to all full-time year-round 
earners, 

The cost-impact of an increase to a $2 
minimum for all non-supervisory workers— 
part-time as well as full-time—would simi- 
larly be in the neighborhood of 2% of the 
economy's total wage bill Certainly the 
economy can afford to devote about 2% of 
its total wage and salary expenditures to 
raising the wages of the lowest paid work- 
ers to $2 an hour. 

With output per manhour in the private 
economy expected to increase at better than 
3% а year, on the average, in the 1970s, a 2% 
increase in the total wage bill to provide a $2 
minimum should be absorbed rather easily-— 
particularly in an economy whose gross 
national product is approaching a trillion 
dollars. 

The size of today's national economy can 
readily absorb a $2 minimum wage. The mini- 
mum wage in 1938 was 25 cents an hour, At 
that time the Gross National Product (total 
production of foods and services) was $85 
billion. In 1970 the GNP is expected to be 
about $980 billion, or eleven times as great 
as in 1938. If the 1938 economy could stand 
а 25-cent an hour minimum wage and even 
expansion of that minimum to 40 cents by 
steps, then certainly & $980 billion economy 
can stand a $2 minimum wage. 

In addition, a $2 minimum wage will prob- 
&bly reduce—or curb the growth—of welfare 
costs, as low-wage workers’ incomes are 
raised. 

The Area Wage Surveys of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics provide some insights into 
the possible impact of $2 an hour for some 
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occupations in certain cities. These surveys 
show that in most cities, some workers earn 
less than $2 an hour for particular occupa- 
tions—such as janitor, laborer or guard— 
while the great majority of such workers are 
paid more than $2 an hour for the same 
occupations, 

For example, a Labor Department study of 
large Pittsburgh establishments, employing 
at least 50 men and women, found that over 
2,000 janitors and cleaners were paid under 
$2 an hour. However, 71 percent of janitors 
and cleaners in Pittsburgh, in such estab- 
lishments (5,100), were paid over $2 an hour, 
indicating that the Pittsburgh community's 
standard for this type work was above $2 an 
hour. Yet without a $2 floor under their 
wages, thousands of custodial workers in 
Pittsburgh were paid under $2 an hour by 
some employers. Further examples of the 
prevalence of low pay are provided in Tables 
V-XII for Detroit, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Cleveland, New York 
and Indianapolis. 

Most sectors of the economy and most in- 
dustries can easily absorb an increase in the 
minimum wage to $2 an hour out of rising 
productivity and profits, as they successfully 
accomplished in the past. Some high-pro- 
ductivity, high-profit industries can absorb 
the increase and afford to reduce prices, Some 
others, whose productivity and profits are 
low, would probably have to raise prices 
somewhat. But the over-all impact on the 
price level should be very small, if at all. 

The economy should be capable of adjust- 
ing successfully—and with only rare in- 
stances of adverse effects in isolated cases— 
as has been achieved during past adjust- 
ments to increases in the federal minimum 
wage. 

The Labor Department has studied the ef- 
fects of each increase in the minimum wage 
and extension of FLSA coverage. And the 
Secretary of Labor has reported these find- 
ings to the Congress, as required by the Act. 

In 1950, when the minimum wage went to 
75 cents an hour, total employment grew 1,- 
300,000. Reporting on the effects of increasing 
the minimum wage from 40 cents to 75 cents 
an hour, the Secretary of Labor concluded: 
“Though causing significant payroll in- 
creases, the 75 cent rate had only very 
minor determinable effects on employment 
and other non-wage variables in the five low- 
wage manufacturing industries surveyed. 
Even within a selected group of establish- 
ments as those with reported adjustment 
problems, the non-wage consequences of the 
75 cent requirement were on a whole not 
very substantial.” 

In 1956, when the minimum wage was 
raised to $1.00, total employment again in- 
creased, by 1,600,000 workers. The Labor De- 
partment studied the effects of this rise of 
the minimum wage in seven low-wage, small- 
city areas. The Secretary of Labor concluded, 
“Few employers in subject industries indi- 
cated that they found it necessary to dis- 
charge workers in adjusting to the higher 
federal minimum.” 

In 1962, after the $1.15 minimum wage had 
gone into effect in late 1961, total employ- 
ment increased 1 million, following a slight 
decline during the recession of the previous 
year. 

The report of the Secretary of Labor stated: 
“The 1961 minimum wage increases had no 
discernible effect on the nation-wide level 
of employment in the industries affected. 
On an overall basis employment has risen in 
these industries since the 1961 amendments 
took effect.” 

In 1966 after evaluating the effects of the 
$1.25 minimum wage, which became effective 
in September 1963, the Secretary of Labor 
reported: “On balance it would appear that 
the $1.25 minimum wage was adjusted to 
without adverse employment effects in these 
low-wage, high impact areas... ." This con» 
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clusion was based on a study of 15 low-wage 
areas particularly affected by changes in the 
minimum wage. 

The Secretary of Labor reported to the 
Congress in January 1966: 

“The period during which the 1961 amend- 
ments have become effective has been one 
of extraordinary price stability. The general 
wholesale price level in April 1964 (seven 
months after the $1.25 rate went into effect 
for the majority of covered employees) was 
almost exactly the same as it had been in 
April 1961 (five months before the effective 
date of the first step increase from $1.00 to 
$1.15)." 

After trying to find a possible disemploy- 
ment impact from the increase in the mini- 
mum wage to $1.40, which went into effect 
on February 1, 1967, the Labor Department 
could find only 63 people in the whole coun- 
try whose layoffs may have been related in 
some form or other to the higher minimum 
wage. 

As for total employment in the nation, 1t 
expanded 1.8 million in 1964, after the $1.25 
an hour minimum wage became fully ef- 
fective. And 1t rose 1.5 million in 1967 and 
another 1.5 million in 1968, as the 1966 
amendments went into effect. 

In January 1969, the Secretary of Labor 
reported to the Congress: 

“Increases in the minimum wage required 
by the 1966 amendments became effective 
during a period of rising prices. That the 
minimum wage had little influence on this 
trend is evidenced by comparing the price 
movement during the first 6 months of 1966, 
before the 1966 amendments went into ef- 
fect, with the trend in the first 6 months of 
1967 and 1968, when the first two phases 
of the amendments became effective. The 
Consumer Price Index increased 1.7 percent 
in the first half of 1966 as compared with 
1.1 percent in the corresponding period of 
1967 and 1.9 percent in that of 1968. Whole- 
sale prices of industrial commodities ad- 
vanced significantly less in the first half of 
1967 and 1968 (0.2 percent and 0.9 percent) 
than in 1966 (1.4 percent). 

“A continuation of the special study of 
the relationship between price changes and 
minimum wage impact in laundries, initi- 
ated last year, lends additional support to 
the conclusion that factors other than min- 
imum wages were determinants of price 
rises. These data do not indicate any con- 
sistent pattern between the degree of im- 
pact of the minimum wage and the preva- 
lence and extent of price changes. For ex- 
ample, a large proportion of the laundries 
which paid no workers less than $1.15 an 
hour prior to February 1, 1968, the date on 
which that rate became the minimum, in- 
creased prices. Price increases of 5 percent 
or more were more prevalent among laun- 
dries where the impact of the minimum 
wage was small than among those where it 
was large." 

Summarizing the employment effects of 
the 1966 amendments, the Secretary of Labor 
reported to the Congress in January 1969: 

"Regarding the impact of the 1966 amend- 
ments: Employment in the areas affected by 
the extensions of coverage has increased, and 
there is no evidence of any restraining effect 
of the broader coverage on employment op- 
portunity. The increased minimum wage 
levels set in 1966 have not contributed to the 
current inflationary spiral to an extent which 
permits reasonable questioning of their net 
value in strengthening both the position of 
low-paid workers in particular and the econ- 
omy in general. 

“All of the major nonagricultural industry 
divisions showed employment gains over the 
period from September 1966 to September 
1968, except construction. The largest in- 
crease in the private sector in relative terms 
was in the services group, where the mini- 
mum wage has had the largest impact." 
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Different Secretaries of Labor in different 
Administrations representing both Republi- 
can and Democratic parties, have reported 
their detailed findings to the Congress that 
adjustments to each increase in the federal 
minimum wage and extension of FLSA cov- 
erage were accomplished successfully— with 
increasing total employment, very little di- 
rect impact on prices and only rare, isolated 
instances of adverse impacts. 

These successful achievements point to the 
flexibility of the American economy and to 
its ability to adjust readily to the further 
amendments of FLSA that the AFL-CIO 1s 
urging Congress to adopt at present. 


MINIMUM WAGE PROTECTION UNDER STATE 
LAWS IS INADEQUATE 


Wnhenever amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are under consideration by the 
Congress, questions are raised about the role 
of state laws. Over the years, some state laws 
have filled the gaps left by the federal law. 
But most of the workers not covered by fed- 
eral laws, are not covered by state laws either. 
Furthermore, those workers who are covered 
by state laws only, are frequently covered by 
& wage which is too low to yield any mean- 
ingful benefits. 

Of the 11.8 million workers in the private 
sector, not protected by the federal Act, 7.7 
million are not covered by state minimum 
wage laws either. About 1.6 million of those 
4.1 million who receive some state cover- 
age, are under obsolete state minimum wage 
laws which are well below the federal stand- 
ard. For example, the rates in Kentucky are 
65 cents to 75 cents an hour and even in 
Ohio, some rates are below $1 an hour. 

Twelve states have no minimum wage laws 
or wage orders. In the other 38 states, what 
passes for protection is often grossly inade- 
quate as to coverage or level of minimum 
wage required, or both (see Tables I-IV for 
details on current state minimum wage re- 
quirements). 

In only 16 states (plus the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico) are any work- 
ers, covered by state laws, entitled to mini- 
mum rates equal to the federal minimum 
or better. And even in these jurisdictions, 
lower rates frequently apply in a number 
of occupations or industries. 

In 17 states no minimum rate is higher 
than 1.25 per hour, For example, in Arizona, 
current rates range from 47 cents to 55 cents 
per hour, while under the Minnesota law, 
the minimum wage ranges from 75 cents 
to $1.15. 

The evidence clearly shows that with few 
exceptions states simply have not been ready 
and willing, even if able, to provide adequate 
minimum wage protection for workers not 
covered by the federal law. Federal action 
in 1970 is essential if minimum wage legis- 
lation is to be responsive to the needs of 
all workers. 


EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


The AFL-CIO favors extension of coverage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to all work- 
ers in industries affecting commerce. The 
coverage of the Act should be extended to 
all jobs within reach of the federal author- 
ity. 

In 1961 and again in 1966, the Congress 
recognized the plight of workers excluded 
from the Act. In amendments enacted in 
those years the Congress brought the bene- 
fits of the Act to millions of additional work- 
ers. These expansions of coverage brought 
the Act closer to meeting its original objec- 
tive, as expressed in the Finding and Decla- 
ration of Policy, the elimination of “labor 
conditions detrimental to the maintenance 
of the minimum standard of living necessary 
for health, efficiency and general well-being 
of workers.” 

The benefits which accrued to workers 
from these amendments and the ease with 
which industry adjusted to the changes 
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prompted the Secretary of Labor to recom- 
mend universal coverage in his 1969 report 
to the Congress under Section 4(d) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. In this report he 
stated: 

"I recommend complete coverage of all 
workers—with no exceptions of any kind. 
To the extent that this proposal carries 
beyond the reach of Federal authority it 
should be implemented by available methods 
of encouraging the adoption of comparable 
State standards.” 

Today there are 63 million non-supervisory 
wage and salary employees, but only 46 mil- 
lion are covered by FLSA. The remaining 17 
million workers are not accorded federal 
statutory minimum wage or overtime pro- 
tection. These include household domestics 
and some employees in retail trade, state and 
local government, some farm workers, and 
thousands of others in various industries. 

The following table summarizes the situa- 
tion: 


SUMMARY OF COVERAGE OF NONSUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES 
UNDER THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT BY INDUSTRY 


[In thousands] 


Total 
number 

of non- 
super- 
visory 
employees 


Total 
number 


Industry covered 


Agriculture, forestry, and 

fisheries. 

Mining 

Contract construction. 

Manufacturing. ; 

Transportation, communica- 

tions and utilities 

Wholesale trade. . 

Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and 

real estate... 

Services (excluding 

domestic)... 

Domestic service. . 

Public sector 2 
Federal боуегптеп!_.__. 
State and local 

government 


Source. Wage and Hour Public Contracts Division, 


The AFL-CIO calls for extending FLSA 
protection to all the 17 million workers in 
the various industries who are now not 
covered. 

These workers need minimum wage pro- 
tection. Many of the workers who would be 
covered by our proposal earn less than $2.00 
an hour, 

Here is a quick summary of these deplor- 
able conditions: 

Of the 4 million additional workers in re- 
tailing who would be protected by our pro- 
posal, over & third of them, or more than 
114 million workers, are paid less than $2 
an hour. 

In the absence of minimum wage protec- 
tion, the wages of these workers at the bot- 
tom end of the nation's wage distribution 
simply remain stationary or creep up be- 
latedly, over the years, at only a fraction of 
the pace of general wage advances. 

In industries where almost all employees 
are covered—such as manufacturing—pro- 
duction-worker wages averaged $3.36 an 
hour in June 1970. This is 65 cents more 
than 4 years ago, and $1.10 higher than in 
1960. 

In industries with only partial coverage— 
such as retail trade and hotels—workers’ 
wages have not shown such advances and 
the gap continues to widen. Retail trade 
average hourly earnings are $2.43, an in- 
crease of only 52 cents in the past 4 years. 

In hotels, hourly earnings rose 55 cents in 
the period from 1966 to 1970, and the average 
wage in 1970 is still less than $2 an hour. 

This picture of general wage advances, un- 
shared by a large, laggard group because of 


3,444 
18, 381 
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exclusion from coverage of the Act, is also 
apparent in other partially-uncovered or to- 
tally-uncovered industries. 

Domestic workers 

Private household work constitutes one 
of the least attractive fields of employment— 
due to substandard wages and working con- 
ditions, in the main. This condition reflects 
the exemption of this occupation not only 
from minimum wage legislation, but also 
from most other types of labor legislation 
from which most workers benefit. 

In 1969 there were more than 2 million 
domestic workers. Of these, approximately 
1.6 million women (98% of all workers in 
this category) were employed as private 
household workers. Approximately 416,000 
were classifled as babysitters. [This figure 
is very rough and probably understated. 
Also, it may be misleading to assume, as is 
frequently done, that none of the babysit- 
ters are performing full-time household 
work. ] 

Approximately 200,000 women employed 
as private household workers were heads of 
families, as of March 1969. The median (mid- 
point) wage of this group was $1,523 per 
year (40 hours per week x 52 weeks per year) . 
The average hourly wage, therefore, was 73 
cents. While the situation of day workers, 
in terms of salaries, hours and duties, has 
improved over the years, nevertheless, the 
majority of these workers enjoy no labor 
protection whatsoever. They receive no bene- 
fits such as pensions, no guarantee of sev- 
erance pay, no guarantee that payment 
promised would be given, no paid vacation, 
and transportation often takes up to two 
hours one way. 

Recently, Mrs. Matty E. Wardell, a domes- 
tic worker of St. Louis, described salary in- 
creases from the old, almost slave labor 
standards of $1 a day. “Then we went to $2, 
then jumped from $2 to $4. The next Jump 
was to $5 and then to $7 and then to $8 plus 
carfare and a lot of people (employers) really 
thought that was the limit.” (Taken from 
COPE Memo, June 22, 1970) 

It is important to note that the demand 
for private household workers remains high. 
The supply will not be forthcoming until 
legislation improves working conditions and 
brings new status to this field of employ- 
ment. Minimum wage coverage would act as 
a stimulant. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Out of some 10 million retail workers—in- 
cluding restaurant workers—5.8 million are 
presently provided with FLSA protection, 
while 4.1 million are excluded from such 
protection. 

The AFL-CIO proposes that all retail em- 
ployees be covered by both the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions of the Act, 
regardless of the dollar volume of business 
of the enterprise or the establishment. We 
propose the elimination of the existing dollar 
volume tests for coverage of establishments 
in Section 13(a)(2) and of enterprises in 
Section 3(s) of the Act. We believe that em- 
ployees of all firms, as well as all employees 
of all stores of a firm, should be covered. 

At present, two stores of the same chain 
may be treated differently. If one store of 
Company X has yearly sales of $250,000 or 
more, it is covered; but the other store of 
the same company may not be covered if its 
annual sales are less than $250,000. This 
anomaly would be rectified if all establish- 
ments and enterprises were covered. 

The AFL-CIO proposal would cover an 
additional 4 million retail workers—bringing 
the total number of covered retail workers to 
nearly 10 million. 

A study of wages paid retail workers shows 
the great need for FLSA protection. A June 
1966 Labor Department survey showed that 
only 1% of the workers in covered establish- 
ments (those with sales of $250,000 or more 
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which were parts of million-dollar enter- 
prises) earned less than $1.25 an hour—the 
then applicable minimum wage. In contrast, 
20% of those in uncovered establishments 
(establishments with sales of less than $250,- 
000 which were also parts of million-dollar 
enterprises) were paid less than $1.25 an 
hour. 

In other large stores (those where the 
enterprise sold less then $1 miliion worth of 
goods but its establishment sales were more 
than $500,000), 8% of the workers were paid 
under $1.25 an hour. 

The situation in certain segments of the 
uncovered group is particularly shocking, as 
many workers still earn less than $1 an hour, 
particularly in some of the stores in the 
South. 

The June 1962 and the June 1966 Labor 
Department studies of the impact of the 
1961 amendments show that employers ad- 
justed easily to the extension of minimum 
wages to the retail industry. The continuing 
exemption of large numbers of retail workers 
means unfair competition for covered em- 
ployers and harmfully low wages for unpro- 
tected employees. 

Most union contracts in this industry show 
that wages well above the minimum wage can 
&nd are being paid by fair employers. How- 
ever, to provide protection for those retail 
workers who have not benefitted by the 1961 
and 1966 amendments to the federal mini- 
mum wage, extension of the minimum wage 
to all workers in the retail industry is nec- 


essary. 

The so-called Mom & Pop stores would not 
be directly affected by this proposal. These 
stores, which are owner-operated, typically 
hire no workers or an occasional part-time 
worker. Thus, they are outside the scope of 
this proposal. Actually, Mom & Pop stores 
benefit from effective minimum wage legis- 
lation. Such legislation protects small shop- 
keepers from being undercut by retailers 
who pay unfair subminimum wages. 


Restaurants 


Among retail employees still not covered 
by the Act, a major group is restaurant work- 
ers. While 350,000 such workers are now 
covered, approximately 1 million non-super- 
visory restaurant workers are not protected 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act. The AFL- 
CIO proposal would extend coverage to these 
workers. 

The Labor Department's nation-wide sur- 
vey of restaurant employment and wages 
shows that employment increased by 3,900 
workers between October 1966 and April 
1967—the perlod spanning the effective date 
of the initial phase of the 1966 amendments 
to the minimum wage law. They found that 
the “largest employment increase occurred 
in the South where the (minimum) wage 
impact was greatest." During that same pe- 
riod, employment in noncovered restaurants 
actually declined by 2,600 workers. The same 
study also noted a wide gap in earnings be- 
tween employees in covered and noncovered 
eating and drinking establishments follow- 
ing adjustment to the dollar minimum wage. 
Average hourly earnings for noncovered 
workers increased slower than that for 
covered workers. In April 1967, nearly 17% 
of all non-tipped workers in noncovered es- 
tablishments—those with less than $250,000 
in annual sales—were paid less than $1 an 
hour, while only 2% of such workers in 
covered establishments were paid under $1 
an hour. A special tabulation was made by 
the Labor Department of some 6,300 estab- 
lishments, identified specifically, in both 
October 1966 and April 1967. One of the im- 
portant insights that was found in this de- 
talled analysis was that firms required to 
make large wage adjustments because of 
minimum wage coverage, did so with ease. 
The Labor Department found “there was no 
inverse relationship between employment 
changes and magnitude of wage impact. In 
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fact, the reverse was true. Consistently, the 
employment increases were greater in those 
groups where the impact of the minimum 
wage was greater.” 

Nearly a third of all restaurant employees 
are now guaranteed a minimum wage of $1.45 
an hour ($1.60 on February 1, 1971) by the 
federal minimum wage law. Thus, it is clear 
that the industry can adjust to a minimum 
wage when required to do so. 

Long ‘hours are another problem in this 
industry. One-fifth of all restaurant employ- 
ees are now working 48 hours or more each 
week. In 1966, when the restaurant workers 
were provided coverage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, Congress failed to provide 
them with overtime protection. Such protec- 
tion is necessary for these workers just as it 
is for other workers in our society. If a stat- 
utory 40-hour week were established for all 
restaurant employees, as many as 60,000 ad- 
ditional full-time jobs could be made avail- 
able. 

Hotels, motels 


Many hotel and motel workers need the 
benefits of FLSA coverage. Low pay and long 
hours characterize their employment, There 
are 549,000 non-supervisory employees in the 
hotel and motel industry, only half of whom 
are now covered by a federal minimum wage, 
and even these are excluded from overtime 
protection. The covered segment of the in- 
dustry has shown that it can accommodate 
itself to minimum wages. The present non- 
covered group could also do so, 

Long working hours are also a feature of 
the hotel and motel industry. Twenty per- 
cent of the employees work 48 hours or more 
а week. By extending the overtime protection 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to all hotel 
and motel workers, and establishing a stand- 
ard work-week of 40 hours, as many as 20,000 
additional full-time jobs could be made 
available. 

Tips 

The AFL-CIO would like to see the tip 
provision of the FLSA eliminated. This pro- 
vision allows employees’ tips to count toward 
the minimum wage. If an employee regularly 
receives more than $20 a month in tips, his 
employer may take credit for tips up to 50% 
of the applicable minimum wage. However, if 
an employee is receiving less in tips than the 
amount allowed, the employer must pay the 
balance—so that the employee receives at 
least the minimum wage. 

The AFL-CIO believes that an employee 
should be guaranteed at least a minimum 
wage and that his employer should be re- 
quired to pay this group. The employee 
should not have to depend on the generosity 
of the customer to earn a living wage. 


Motion picture theatres 


The exemption (13(a) (9)) now applicable 
to the more than 100,000 non-supervisory 
motion picture theatre employees should be 
removed. This is a group that sorely needs 
minimum wage protection. 

A 1966 Labor Department study of wages 
paid in motion picture theatres showed that 
15% of the men and women who worked in 
motion picture theatres were paid less than 
$1.60 an hour. While motion picture projec- 
tionists earn well above the minimum, thou- 
sands of concession attendants, cashiers, 
ushers and janitors are paid pitifully low 
wages. 

Payroll accounts for only 23% of receipts 
in the motion picture industry. Wage costs 
are thus a small part of total costs—and 
increasing the wages of those workers paid 
less than a minimum wage to that wage 
would not have substantial effects upon the 
industry, but would certainly yield benefits 
to the lowest-paid workers. 


Small logging crews 


Small logging crews of 8 or fewer employees 
are now exempt, and thereby denied FLSA 
protection. In 1966, when the logging exemp- 
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tion was modified to exempt crews of 8 or 
fewer employees, the House Committee Re- 
port stated: “The decision on eight employees 
was made after careful consideration and in- 
vestigation of conflicting facts. The Commit- 
tee believes the eight-man criterion to be & 
sound basis for exemption at the present 
time, but intends to further investigate these 
logging operations." The reduction in the 
logging exemption from 12- to 8-man crews 
was designed to bring under the Act most of 
the exempt logging workers. It appeared at 
that time that a majority of these workers 
were employed on crews of 9 to 12 men. 
Actually, the change has not had the effect 
which the Congress intended. Many em- 
ployers merely adjusted their operations so as 
to meet the 8-man test for exemption from 
FLSA. The law's protection should be ex- 
tended to all logging workers now excluded 
from FLSA coverage. 

Logging employees need minimum wage 
protection. Thousands are paid less than 
$1.60 an hour. Past Labor Department sur- 
veys showed that large percentages of these 
workers in small non-integrated logging es- 
tablishments, particularly in the South, 
earned pitifully low wages. 

Many of these workers are in areas of our 
country plagued by poverty, such as parts of 
Appalachia and northern Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. They need minimum 
wage protection in order to achieve even 
minimum standards. 

Overtime protection is also needed for 
workers in this industry. The 1964 Labor De- 
partment survey showed that 15% of the em- 
ployees worked more than 40 hours a week. 
There is no reason why they should not enjoy 
the same overtime safeguards as covered 
logging employees. 

Farmworkers 


The AFL-CIO urges the extension of the 
Pair Labor Standards Act to all farm workers. 
The wages paid most farm workers are far 
below the minimum wage standards estab- 
lished by the Fair Labor Standards Act. Even 
those farm workers on very large farms who 
were given minimum wage protection by the 
1966 amendments were not guaranteed a 
wage equal to that legislated for nonfarm 
workers. 

All workers newly covered by the 1966 
amendments were guaranteed a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour beginning in February 1, 
1967. Nonfarm workers were required to be 
given annual increases until they reached the 
statutory minimum of $1.60 an hour on 
February 1, 1971. 

However, no provision was included for 
raising the wages of covered farm workers to 
$1.60 an hour. The minimum wage for farm 
workers went to $1.30 an hour on February 1, 
1969, and stopped there. Nonfarm workers 
brought under the Act by the amendments 
are now assured a wage of at least $1.45 an 
hour and a further raise to $1.60 on Febru- 
ary 1, 1971. 

The Report of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare clearly indicated 
that it was not the intention of the Com- 
mittee that farm workers remain a substand- 
ard group under the Act. The report states: 

“It is the intention of this committee that 
all workers under the act be subject to a 
Single minimum wage. The committee ac- 
tion in limiting the pattern of escalation for 
agriculture at this time to $1.30 in February 
1969 is to insure that there be a careful 
evaluation of the effects of applying a mini- 
mum wage to agriculture. The committee 
expects that agriculture will adjust without 
adverse effects as have other industries un- 
der the act and that additional increases will 
be provided in the future." 

What has been the effect of bringing farm 
workers under the Fair Labor Standards Act? 
The Department of Labor in a report on 
Hired Farm Workers, submitted to the Con- 
gress in January 1969, states: 
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"Employment on all farms rose 7 percent 
between May 1967 and May 1968. On covered 
farms hired farm-worker employment in- 
creased 36 percent during the period span- 
ning the effective date of the $1.15 Federal 
minimum wage. During this same period em- 
ployment on noncovered farms decreased 9 
percent. Record crops and the trend toward 
commercial-type farms have contributed to 
the increased employment on covered farms. 

"In the South where the effect of the Fed- 
eral minimum was greatest, covered employ- 
ment increased one-fifth between May 1967 
and May 1968 while there was a slight de- 
cline in employment on noncovered farms." 

As of February 1, 1970, the Labor Depart- 
ment estimates that there are about 1,200,- 
000 hired farm workers. Of these, somewhat 
more than a half-million workers are now 
under the Act. The remaining farm workers 
Should also be given the benefits of the Act. 

While the lot of farm workers has been 
improving in recent years, it has been a very 
slow process, Some farm workers benefited 
by being brought under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in 1966. Others are finding 
their status improved by collective bargain- 
ing agreements which assures them a mini- 
mum wage of at least $1.75 an hour. But 
many still look to the federal government to 
protect their interests and to see that they 
are not discriminated against by the pay- 
ment of substandard wage rates. 

EXTENSION OF HOURS PROTECTION 

Certain groups of employees covered by the 
minimum wage provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are exempted from the maxi- 
mum. hours provisions. Currently, some 6 
million workers (or 13%) who are protected 
by the minimum wage provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act are denied its overtime 
protection. There are some 19 specific exemp- 
tions spelled out in Section 13(b) of the Act. 
There is, today, no basis for most of these 
exemptions, particularly those affecting such 
large groups of employees as hotel and res- 
taurant employees, farm workers and local 
transit employees. 

Also, the overlapping exemptions pertain- 
ing to agricultural processing workers should 
be eliminated. 

That the Congress intended to phase out 
these exemptions is evident from this state- 
ment included in the Conference Report 
on the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1966; 

“It was the declared intention of the con- 
ferees to give notice that the days of over- 
time exemptions for employees in the agri- 
cultural processing industry are rapidly 
drawing to a close, because advances in tech- 
nology are making the continuation of such 
exemption unjustifiable.” 

The Department of Labor has recently 
completed and sent to the Congress a de- 
tailed report on this subject. The report 
concludes: 

“The survey findings clearly indicate that 
consideration should be given to the phas- 
ing out of the overtime exemptions currently 
available to the agricultural handling and 
processing industries under Sections 7(c) 
and 7(d) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
even though this would affect a significant 
proportion of man-hours in two of the in- 
dustries studied. Although focusing pri- 
marily on Sections 7(c) and 7(d) of the Act, 
the survey data also indicate that there is no 
sound basis for the continuation of the year- 
round exemptions available under Sections 
13(b) (14), (15) and (16) of the Act nor 
for the overlap that presently exists between 
the exemptions under Sections 7(c) and/or 
" (d) and those under Section 13(b). 

“The favored position held for three dec- 
ades by agricultural handlers and processors 
because of full and partial exemption from 
the 40-hour weekly overtime standard appli- 
cable to most industries covered by the FLSA 
needs reexamination. . , ." 
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PUERTO RICO, VIRGIN ISLANDS AND SAMOA 

For Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and 
American Samoa, where special minimum 
wage rates are allowed, Congress should pro- 
vide for automatic statutory increases in 
these special minimum rates equivalent to 
the cents-per-hour increases in the U.S. 
mainland rate. 

These minimums should be adjusted auto- 
matically, so that the workers in these areas 
may advance along with other U.S. workers 
and maintain the same competitive rela- 
tionship with these workers. Experience un- 
der the 1961 and 1966 FLSA amendments 
indicates that an automatic statutory ad- 
justment of these special minimum rates is 
both desirable and necessary at the time of 
mainland adjustments. 


EXTENSION OF EQUAL PAY ACT TO EXECUTIVE, 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 
We urge the Committee to approve a spe- 
cific amendment which would extend the 
Equal Pay Act to executive, administrative 
and professional employees. The Equal Pay 
Act, which outlaws wage discrimination on 
the basis of sex, appears in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act as Section 6(d). Executive, 
administrative and professional employees 
are excluded from its coverage by reason of 
the exemption from Sections 6 and 7 under 
Section 13(a) (1), which was designed to ex- 
empt such employees from minimum wage 
and overtime standards if they met certain 
standards set by the Secretary of Labor. 

Bills to cover this group under the Equal 
Pay Act have been introduced by Represent- 
ative Edith Green in the House and by 
Senator Philip Hart in the Senate. (H.R. 
15971 and S. 3612). Their bills, which are 
identical, would simply modify the 13(a) (1) 
exemption to make it inapplicable for pur- 
poses of the Equal Pay Act. 

The AFL-CIO has been a strong supporter 
of equal pay for equal work, without regard 
to sex. We believe this principle should be 
universally applied without regard to oc- 
cupation. 

There is, actually, no specific rationale or 
reason for the exclusion of these particular 
employees from the equal pay provisions of 
the law. Their exclusion is simply a tech- 
nicality arising out of the fact that the 
Equal Pay Act of 1963 was enacted as an 
amendment to the FLSA, complete with 
FLSA exclusions and exemptions, developed 
for other reasons. It was argued at the time 
that making equal pay coverage co-extensive 
with minimum wage coverage would make 
for easier administration and compliance. 
Equal pay is now a well-established, effec- 
tively functioning portion of the law, and it 
is time for the “transitional” considerations 
under which this group was excluded to be 
reexamined, 

Protection against wage discrimination on 
the basis of sex is at least as necessary for 
executive administrative and professional 
employees as it is for any other group of 
workers. We respectfully urge their inclusion 
in the Equal Pay Act be now approved, 


DOUBLE TIME FOR OVERTIME 


The AFL-CIO calls for an increase in pen- 
alty pay for overtime work from time and 
one-half to double time. We believe that 
this change is necessary to discourage em- 
ployers from scheduling overtime work and 
to encourage them to hire additional em- 
ployees. 

The present statutory premium, under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act—time and one- 
half for over 40 hours work in a week—was 
adopted 32 years ago. It was written into 
law to encourage the expansion of job op- 
portunities and to discourage the scheduling 
of overtime work. Thirty-two years ago, an 
overtime penalty of time and one-half was 
adequate for that purpose. It is much léss 
effective today. 

Time and one-half is not so costly to the 
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employer as it might seem at first. The in- 
creased volume of production in the over- 
time hours reduces the employer's overhead 
costs per unit—the greater volume is spread 
over fixed overhead coste. 

But more than that, the cost of hiring 
additional workers has increased, through 
both legislation and collective bargaining; 
various fringe benefit costs have been added 
to the employment-cost package, which 
varies with the number of workers employed, 
rather than with the number of manhours 
worked, In balancing out these additional 
costs against the present overtime penalty, 
many employers apparently believe that 
overtime is cheaper. 

In 1938, when FLSA was enacted, supple- 
ments to wages and salaries were about 414 % 
of employee wages and salaries. In the thir- 
ty-two years since then, the percentage ex- 
pended on supplements has jumped to 23%, 
Most of these benefit payments are not in- 
cluded in computing overtime pay. There 
has been a tendency, therefore, for many 
employers to schedule overtime work, rather 
than to increase employment, For example, 
in 1969, according to Labor Department stud- 
ies, nearly 8% of the hours worked by 
manufacturing production and maintenance 
workers were overtime hours. 

A comparison of the earnings of overtime 
workers, with those working 40 hours, shows 
small differences in the level or distribution 
of wages, Those working overtime averaged 
9 cents an hour less than those who worked 
40 hours a week, according to a March 1964 
study of manufacturing by the Wage and 
Hour Division. Certainly this does not sub- 
stantiate the claim that overtime hours are 
necessary because of a lack of skilled per- 
sonnel. 

An increase in the overtime penalty from 
time and one-half to double time would in- 
crease the employers' costs of scheduling such 
overtime; it would deter employers from 
Scheduling overtime and provide an incentive 
for business firms to hire additional workers. 

Of course, to make the double-time penal- 
ty fully effective, the coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act needs to be extended 
to the millions of workers who are still ex- 
cluded from the law's protection. Only 60% 
of all wage and salary workers are covered 
by the overtime requirements of the federal 
wage-hour law. 

The AFL-CIO recommends an amendment 
to FLSA to provide double-time pay for over- 
time hours of work. 


DAILY OVERTIME STANDARD 


The AFL-CIO urges the Congress to estab- 
lish & daily overtime standard, with double- 
time penalty-pay for over 8 hours of work per 
day. 

Currently, the overtime premium of time 
and one-half is required by FLSA for work 
over 40 hours a week—regardless of the 
number of hours worked in any single day. 
Tne Work-Hour Contracts Act of 1962, apply- 
ing to government contractors, provides a 
daily overtime standard, as well as a weekly 
standard. 

We believe that the establishment of a 
double-time penalty for work in excess of 8 
hours per day would be a deterrent to the 
scheduling of such overtime work by em- 
ployers. It is our view that FLSA should pro- 
tect workers against excessive working hours 
per day, as well as against excessive hours 
of work per week. 

It is certainly time, in 1970, for Congress 
to amend FLSA to provide premium penalty- 
pay for work in excess of 8 hours per day. 

REDUCTION OF WORKING HOURS 

The Eighth Constitutional Convention of 
the AFL-CIO, held in October 1969, unani- 
mously adopted the folowing resolution on 
this subject, succinctly presenting our views: 

"The reduction of worktime has been & 
long-time goal of unions. This goal con- 
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tinues, as we prepare for the 1970s. We shall 
seek reduced schedules of working hours, 
additional paid holidays, longer vacations, 
sabbatical leaves, early retirement and simi- 
lar provisions—to increase leisure and im- 
prove the quality of life of working men 
and women, while also creating additional 
job opportunities. 

"Furthermore, the overtime premium rate 
of time and one-half is no longer an effec- 
tive deterrent to long overtime hours. With 
the growth of fringe benefits that are exempt 
from overtime requirements, this premium 
serves as less of a deterrent than it did when 
first established in 1938 under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. In order to discourage em- 
ployers from scheduling considerable over- 
time, the premium should be raised to double 
time. Therefore, be it 

* Resolved, We reaffirm our traditional sup- 
port for reducing hours of work. 

“We reiterate the position taken by the 
1967 Convention, in support of legislation 
for & 35-hour workweek and double time for 
overtime. 

"Furthermore we urge the incoming Ex- 
ecutive Council of the AFL-CIO to examine 
the many aspects of reducing working time 
and increasing leisure," 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE FLSA 


Currently the Act is enforced either 
through court actions brought by the Sec- 
retary of Labor on behalf of individual em- 
ployees or by such employees going into 
court themselves to recover unpaid wages due 
such employees under the terms of the Act. 
When the individual goes to court, he may 
recover not only the unpaid wages but also an 
equal amount as liquidated damages, plus 
court costs. However, if the Secretary of 
Labor goes to court, he can collect only the 
back wages due the individual, without any 
penalty. We believe that when the Secretary 
of Labor takes an employer to court for fail- 
ure to pay minimum wages or overtime, a 
similar penalty should be applied. 

Experience indicates that the Secretary 
of Labor is able to adjust most back-pay 
questions without taking the employer to 
court. However, we believe that if it is neces- 
sary for the Secretary of Labor to take an 
employer to court in order to enforce the 
standards required under the law, the courts 
should be able to assess a penalty against the 
employer as well as require him to pay what 
he should have paid in the first place. With- 
out such a penalty, merely requiring the 
employer to pay the unpaid back wages is 
relatively ineffective; employers are simply 
encouraged by the absence of a penalty to 
take their chances on not being caught. 

The extent of Fair Labor Standards Act 
violations can be seen in the large amounts 
of underpayments discovered annually by 
Wage-Hour inspectors. Even today, more 
than thirty years after the Act first went 
into effect, such underpayments are running 
approximately $100 million a year. Unfor- 
tunately. Fair Labor Standards Act investi- 
gators are able to inspect only about 3% of 
covered establishments annually, with the re- 
sult that undiscovered amounts are estimated 
to be about two to three times that figure. 


MINIMUM WAGE ESCALATOR 


The AFL-CIO does not believe that mini- 
mum wage levels, in the future, should be 
set mechanically—tied to percentage pay in- 
creases for federal employees or to increases 
in the Consumer Price Index. 

Under one proposal, future minimum wages 
would rise when and in accordance with in- 
creases granted to federal employees when 
such increases are granted. This provision 
would in all likelihood have the effect of re- 
tarding wage increases in both public and 
private sectors and could be expected to be 
vigorously opposed especially by the unions 
of federal employees. Equally objectionable 
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is the proposal of automatic increases in 
minimum wages based on increases in the 
Consumer Price Index. 

Both of these proposals carry with them 
the presumption that the minimum wage is 
adequate and, therefore, minimum auto- 
matic adjustments geared to changes in 
federal pay scales or increases in living costs 
would be adequate. This is demonstrably 
false. Since such automatic increases would 
be on a percentage basis, they would obvi- 
ously be minimal because the minimum wage 
base itself is still unduly low. 

The minimal automatic increases would 
also serve as a future excuse for not legislat- 
ing the size of increases that are necessary. 

We seriously doubt that it is feasible or 
desirable for Congress to abandon the over- 
sight function with respect to the level of 
the minimum wage which 1t has under exist- 
ing law. Such periodic review by the inter- 
ested Congressional committees and the Con- 
gress as a whole has been useful in the past 
in supporting and enlarging labor standards 
protections, and experience indicates it will 
be fully as useful in the future. 


MULTIPLE MINIMUMS 


The AFL-CIO 1s opposed to different mini- 
mum wage levels for workers in different 
industries. 

The suggested classification of industries 
for minimum wage purposes on the basis of 
the time when these industries were brought 
under the FLSA would have the effect of 
permanently freezing minimum wages at 
different levels among these industries, Here- 
tofore, when industries haye been brought 
under the Act the minimum wage in these 
industries has advanced, as soon as the 
escalation period for new industries has 
expired, along with and in accordance with 
the minimum wage for already-covered in- 
dustries. 

The proposed minimum wage categories 
would seriously and unfairly discriminate 
against those industries where the minimum 
wage is most needed, that is, those industries 
where it has the greatest impact. This would 
most significantly affect the retail and serv- 
ice industries, and agriculture. 

Also, the minimum wage is, at least phil- 
osophically, supposed to provide the mini- 
mum income necessary for a decent stand- 
ard of living. There is no rational ground 
for believing that some workers and their 
families need more or less income than oth- 
ers to provide for a decent standard of living. 
Most certainly, such an idea cannot be sup- 
ported on an industry classification basis. 

It does not seem to us, for example, that 
there is any basis whatsoever for saying that 
the federal minimum for a steel worker in 
Pittsburgh should be more than а retail 
worker in Pittsburgh to support his family. 
Furthermore, different minimum wages for 
employees in different industries would un- 
dercut the philosophy of the minimum wage, 
and its effect would be to undermine the 
&chievement of necessary periodic increases 
in the minimum wages across-the-board. 

The Congress should not provide legisla- 
tive sanction to the unjustified premise that 
some workers must be permanently con- 
demned to exist in greater poverty than 
others. The proposal would be confusing to 
the public since it would undoubtedly lead 
to such designations as “mini” minimums 
and "maxi" minimums, designations which 
are obviously inconsistent. 


MINIMUM WAGE AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


The AFL-CIO is opposed to a sub-minimum 
wage for youth, or any other category of 
workers. We believe that if a job is worth 
doing, it is worth a fair wage—no less than 
the federal minimum wage, regardless of 
who is doing the job. 

Some opponents of FLSA improvements 
allege that minimum wage legislation puts 
young people out of work. The evidence, how- 
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ever, indicates that the high levels of youth 
unemployment, in recent years, are not due 
to FLSA provisions. 

To understand the employment problems 
of youth, it is important to remember that 
teenage unemployment has always been 
higher than the national average for all 
workers. This is because teenagers are new 
jobseekers, they often seek only part-time 
employment near home, they look for tem- 
porary summer jobs and then return to 
school. Moreover, out-of-school teenagers 
tend to have very high quit rates. 

The unemployment rate for 16 to 19 
year-olds in the labor force increased from 
10% in 1947 and 1948 to about 16% and 
17% in the recession years 1958 and 1961, 
and was equally high in 1963 and 1964 when 
the general employment situation had begun 
to improve. With the continuing improve- 
ment in employment, it declined to slightly 
less than 13% in 1966 and remained at about 
that level in 1967-1968—after the 1966 
amendments went into effect. 

The real problem of teenage unemploy- 
ment in the 1960s was that it did not drop 
as fast as the decline of joblessness among 
adults 25 years of age and older. In the early 
years after World War II, the teenage unem- 
ployment rate was about three times greater 
than the unemployment rate among adults. 
In 1963, it moved to four times higher and 
by 1966-1968, it was five times greater. 

This worsening of teenage unemployment 
in relation to adults could hardly have been 
caused by FLSA when it began to show up 
in 1963 or in the years that immediately fol- 
lowed, For, from 1938, when FLSA was 
adopted, until February 1, 1967, most typical 
teenage occupations were not covered by 
FLSA—such as medium-sized and small re- 
tail stores, restaurants, service establish- 
ments and farms. Such business activities 
that typically employ teenagers were not co- 
vered substantially by FLSA until 1967, un- 
der the terms of the amendments adopted 
in 1966. 

The roots of the teenage unemployment 
problem of the 1960s can be found in the 
sharp rise of the birthrate after the end of 
World War II. The great increase in births 
in the years after World War II resulted in a 
sudden, sharp rise of teenagers looking for 
employment in the 1960s, And although teen- 
age employment increased considerably in 
the 1960s, it was not enough to match the 
Sharp influx of youngsters into the labor 
markets. 

During the decade 1948-1958 there was 
actually a slight decline in the number of 
teenagers in the labor force—reflecting the 
low birthrate of the depression years of the 
1930s. But in the 10 years, 1958-1968, the 
number of 16 to 19 year-olds in the labor 
force skyrocketed 53%, from 4.3 million to 
6.6 million. The average yearly increase of 
teenagers in the labor force was about 230,000 
in 1958-1968, in sharp contrast to the slight 
decline in the previous 10 years. One would 
expect that such massive change in the num- 
ber of teenagers in the labor force could cre- 
ate problems, particularly if the demand for 
teenage workers did not keep pace. 

Many of the part-time farm jobs, once held 
by teenagers, disappeared with the growth of 
large industrial-type, mechanized farms and 
the genera] decline of farm employment, The 
rapid decline of small neighborhood stores 
eliminated many other jobs once held by 
teenagers. The expansion of less-skilled jobs 
in retail stores and the various services was 
not as fast as the skyrocketing supply of 
teenagers in the labor force. Harold Gold- 
stein of the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
estimated that employment in the kinds of 
jobs typically employing three out of four 
teenagers increased 20% in the past decade— 
in contrast to the over-50% rise in the supply 
of teenagers in the labor force. 

In addition, there has been the increasing 
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participation in the labor force of married 
women 35 years of age and over, which re- 
sults in some degree of job competition with 
teenagers. Many married women with no 
small children at home, are now at work on 
part-time or full-time jobs that often employ 
teenagers—for example, in supermarkets, 
restaurants, retail stores and movie theaters. 

Nevertheless, employment of teenagers 
increased sharply in 1958-1968, in contrast 
to a small decline of teenage employment 
during the previous decade. In response to 
the massive influx of teenagers into the la- 
bor force in 1958-1968, teenage employment 
increased from 3.6 million to 5.8 million—an 
average of about 220,000 a year. 

This turn-around in teenage employment, 
from a small decline in 1948-1958 to a sharp 
rise in 1958-1968, occurred despite the im- 
provements in FLSA, which minimum-wage 
opponents claim result in denying jobs to 
teenagers. But this great expansion of teen- 
age employment was insufficient in the face 
of the even greater growth in the number 
of teenagers in the job markets. 

Despite the clear, factual record, some op- 
ponents of fair labor standards laws claim 
that the federal floor for wages results in 
all kinds of supposed troubles, particularly 
Negro teenage unemployment. This assertion 
is as far from the facts as other attempts 
to blame fair labor standards legislation for 
a variety of economic ills. 

The causes of higher unemployment rates 
among Negro teenagers—about twice as 
high as among white teenagers—are similar 
to the problems confronting teenagers in 
general, except for two major differences: 1) 
racial discrimination in education and hir- 
ing has had adverse effects on Negro teen- 
agers in the job markets; 2) the migration 
of a large proportion of Negroes from the 
rural South to the cities, as well as the 
mechanization of farming, has resulted in a 
decline of teenage farm employment. 

In 1958-1968, the non-white teenage la- 
bor force rose even somewhat faster than 
the total teenage labor force. The number 
of non-white 16 to 19 year-olds in the labor 
force rose from 504,000 in 1958 to 780,000 in 
1968—about 27,600 per year. But the migra- 
tion of the Negro population to the cities 
and the mechanization of southern agricul- 
ture sharply reduced farm employment of 
Negro teenagers. 

Educational opportunities for Negro young- 
sters have been generally inferior—in both 
the rural South and in urban slum areas— 
and the preparation of many Negro young- 
sters for employment was also inferior. In 
addition, there is discrimination in hiring. 

Despite these difficulties, non-white teen- 
age employment increased sharply—from 
366,000 in 1958 to 585,000 in 1968, or nearly 
22,000 per year. However, this sharp increase 
in employment was less than the sharper 
rise of the non-white teenage labor force. 
The result was increased unemployment. 

These are the real problems that have 
caused high unemployment rates for 16 to 
19 year-olds, in general, and for Negro teen- 
agers, in particular. The Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Acts and its improvements are not 
among these causes, and reducing wages for 
teenagers cannot be expected to solve their 
job problems. 

The solution to teenage unemployment, 
generally, and especially Negro teenage job- 
less, requires a growing economy and full 
employment. For the major solution to teen- 
age unemployment is increased jobs. And if 
there are insufficient job opportunities in the 
regular job markets, there should be a federal 
program of public service employment—for 
both adults and teenagers—to create jobs 
for the long-term unemployed and seriously 
underemployed, in providing badly-needed 
publie services in parks, recreation centers, 
hospitals, schools and other public and pri- 
vate non-profit facilities, 
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The Neighborhood Youth Corps—a part- 
time public-service employment type pro- 
gram for both in-school and out-of-school 
youth—should be expanded considerably to 
provide young people with regular work-expe- 
rience, training and encouragement to re- 
main in high school through graduation. 

The Job Corps program for unemployed 
out-of-school youth should be maintained to 
provide them with basic education and skill 
training for entry into the job market. 

Improved vocational training is needed in 
the school systems, to prepare young people 
for the skill requirements of the job markets. 
Manpower training programs should be 
geared to meeting actual requirements in 
the labor market. Outreach programs—such 
as those sponsored by the AFL-CIO building 
trades unions in many areas—should be ex- 
panded to motivate and assist young people 
for entry into apprenticeship programs and 
skilled occupations. And federal law should 
be enforced to wipe out racial discrimination 
in hiring. 

The solid base of increasing teenage em- 
ployment of the 1960s and the start of 
federal aid for education, manpower training 
and youth employment programs should be 
continued and improved. 

Such progress and the expected leveling 
off of the rise of teenagers in the labor force 
in the coming years—as a result of the lower 
birth rate since the latter 1950s—could begin 
to solve the teenage unemployment problem. 
But what should not be done is to establish 
а special, lower minimum wage for teenagers. 

Opponents of the federal minimum wage 
often advocate that teenagers should be 
covered by lower minimum wage rates than 
adults because they are supposedly less pro- 
ductive. The effects of such special lower 
minimum wage for teenagers would have four 
clear social disadvantages: displacement of 
working family heads, discrimination against 
young workers, a loss of dignity in the work 
performed by teenagers, and increased profits 
to those employers who would discriminate 
against teenagers by paying them lower 
wages than adults for the same work. 

Some employers would be more than happy 
to hire teenagers at a lower wage than adult 
workers, especially since low-wage employers 
are those most affected by minimum wage 
legislation. On February 1, 1968, there were 
&bout six million workers who required wage 
increases to bring them up to the new federal 
standard of $1.60 an hour. Many of these 
six million were adults and some of them 
would have lost their jobs if employers had 
the choice of raising their wages to $1.60 an 
hour or firing them and hiring teenagers for 
a lower wage. Such potential displacement 
of heads of families by lower-wage teenagers 
would be socially undesirable. 

Also, most lower-wage jobs are unskilled or 
semi-skilled and require little training. 
Hence, the volume of work in these occupa- 
tions, regardless of the age of the worker, 
is approximately equal. To pay a lower wage 
to teenagers for the same job as an adult 
would be clearly discriminatory against teen- 
agers. 

It should also be remembered that many 
teenagers measure the dignity of a job by 
the amount of money the employer is willing 
to pay. Work would hardly seem worthwhlle 
to a teenager doing the same job as an adult 
if he were receiving a lower wage than his 
adult counterpart. 

The advocates of & two-step minimum 
wage—lower for teenagers—use the high un- 
employment of teenagers to plead their case. 
They do not seem to realize that what they 
would achieve by a lower minimum wage 
for teenagers, relative to adults, is to attack 
the effect of the problem and not the cause. 
Providing the basis in federal law for teen- 
agers to work for less than adults on the 
same job does not create more jobs. It would 
decrease the wage costs of those employers 
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who would displace adults and hire teen- 
agers, thereby raising their profits, and re- 
sult in greater adult unemployment. 

The need is to provide more job opportu- 
nities for both teenagers and adults—with 
FLSA as a uniform wage floor—rather than 
to encourage low-wage employers to displace 
adults and hire lower-wage teenagers. 

A detailed study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on Youth Unemployment and Min- 
imum Wages? found that: "No single factor 
explains the high rates of unemployment ex- 
perienced by youth. Imperfect mechanisms 
for finding out about the world of work and 
the existence of jobs, uneven changes in 
population, changes in the composition of 
demand, legal restrictions upon the employ- 
ment of youth, as well as general economic 
conditions, have all played a part." 

The final conclusion from this 189-page 
report is: "During the coming decade, the 
teenage population will increase 12 percent 
compared with 40 percent in the 1960's. As- 
suming no major decline in economic ac- 
tivity, this slower rate of growth, alone, 
should help ease problems of absorbing teen- 
agers into the employed labor force.” 

This same study provides information on 
the failure of employers who are now au- 
thorized to employ students at less than the 
minimum wage to make full use of this au- 
thorization. Only 42% of the hours author- 
ized were actually used. A significant num- 
ber of employers noted that teenagers were 
unwilling to work at less than the minimum 
wage. 

There is no justification in the record for a 
sub-minimum wage for teenagers. More- 
over, establishment of a sub-minimum for 
teenagers would be followed by serious ad- 
verse impacts. 

The federal minimum wage should pro- 
vide a single standard for all workers re- 
gardless of age, sex, color or creed. 


IMPORTS 


There is serious question whether it is 
appropriate to include in à minimum wage 
bill the suggestion dealing with the impact 
of imports on employment. 

The proposed provisions on this subject 
are largely hortatory, and there is consid- 
erable question as to the manner in which 
these provisions are to be enforced. Simply 
writing them into government contracts, 
without specifying the methods by which 
the necessary stipulations would be enforced 
would seem to accomplish little. In any 
event, the problem of imports would appear 
to be one to be dealt with under appropriate 
foreign trade legislation, rather than the 
minimum wage law. 


TABLE I.—Basic hourly minimum wage rates? 
under State laws, July 1, 1970 


. Alabama, none. 
Alaska, $2.10. 

Arizona, 52 to 60 cents. 
Arkansas, $1.20. 
California, $1.65.* 

. Colorado, $1.00 to $1.25.* 
. Connecticut, $1.60. 

. Delaware, $12.25 to $1.45. 
. District of Columbia, $1.60 to $2.00. 
. Florida, none. 

. Georgia, $1.25. 

. Hawaii, $1.60. 

. Idaho, $1.25. 

. Illinois, none. 

. Indiana, $1.25. 

. Iowa, none. 

. Kansas, none. 

. Kentucky, 65 to 75 cents. 
. Louisiana, none. 

. Maine, $1.60. 

. Maryland, $1.60. 

. Massachusetts, $1.60. 


SPARRO 


Minimum 
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23. Michigan, $1.60. 

24, Minnesota, 75 cents to $1.15.* 
25. Mississippi, none. 

26. Missouri, none, 

27. Montana, None. 

28. Nebraska, $1.00. 

29. Nevada, $1.60. 

30. New Hampshire, $1.60. 

31. New Jersey, $1.50. 

32. New Mexico, $1.60. 

83. New York, $1.85. 

84. North Carolina, $1.25. 

35. North Dakota, 90 cents to $1.45, 
36. Ohio, 90 cents to $1.25." 

37. Oklahoma, $1.00. 

38. Oregon, $1.25. 

39. Pennsylvania, $1.60. 

40. Puerto Rico, 40 cents to $1.60. 
41. Rhode Island, $1.60, 

42. South Carolina, None. 

43. South Dakota, $1.00. 

44. Tennessee, None. 

45. Texas, $1.40. 

46. Utah, $1.00 to $1.15. 

47. Vermont, $1.60. 

48. Virginia, None. 

49. Washington, $1.60. 

50. West Virginia, $1.00. 

51. Wisconsin, $1.45.* 

52. Wyoming, $1.30. 


1 Rates currently in effect or scheduled for 
later effective date. 
2 Excludes men. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Wage 
and Labor Standards Administration. 
Taste IL—Summary of basic hourly mini- 

mum wage rates* under State laws, July 1, 

1970 


Jurisdictions 
No minimum wage 


No orders in effect 
Less than $1.60 


$1.25 or less 
Over $1.25, less than $1.60 


$1.60 or more 


Over $1.60 


In 7 states, minimum wage does not ap- 
ply for men. 


1 Rates currently in effect or scheduled for 
later effective date. 

TaBLE IIIL—Síates grouped by basic hourly 
minimum wage rates* under State laws, 
July 1, 1970 

NO LAW 
Alabama, Florida, Iowa, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 
NO ORDERS 
Illinois, Kansas, and Louisiana. 
$1.25 OR LESS 

. Arizona, 52 to 60 cents? 

Arkansas, $1.20. 

Colorado, $1.00 to $1.25 

Delaware, $1.25. 

Georgia, $1.25. 

Idaho, $1.25. 

. Indiana, $1.25. 

. Kentucky, 65 to 75 cents. 

Minnesota, 75 cents to $1.15 

. Nebraska, $1.00. 

. North Carolina, $1.25. 

. Ohio, 75 cents to $1.252 

. Oklahoma, $1.00. 

. Oregon, $1.25. 

. South Dakota, $1.00. 

. Utah, $1.00 to $1.15? 

. West Virginia, $1.00. 
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OVER $1.25, LESS THAN $1.60 
1. New Jersey, $1.50. 
2. North Dakota, 90 cents to $1.45. 
3. Texas, $1.40. 
4. Wisconsin, $1.452 
5. Wyoming, $1.30. 


$1.60 
1. Connecticut. 
2, District of Columbia. 
3. Hawaii. 
4. Maine. 
5. Maryland. 
6. Massachusetts. 
7. Michigan. 
8. Nevada. 
9. New Hampshire, 
10. New Mexico. 
11, Pennsylvania. 
12. Puerto Rico (40 cents to $1.60). 
13. Rhode Island. 
14. Vermont. 
15. Washington. 

OVER $1.60 

1. Alaska, $2.10. 
2. California, $1.65. 
3. New York, $1.85. 


1 Rates currently in effect or scheduled for 
later effective date. 

? Excludes Men. 

TABLE IV.—Number of workers covered under 
State minimum wage laws оту! 

As of February 1, 1970, 4,107,000 workers 
not covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
were covered by state minimum wage laws. 
Rates applicable: 


$1.25 OR LESS 


Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Utah 


South Dakota 
Wyoming 
New Jersey. 


New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


101, 090 


2,535, 000 
1 Excludes Georgia & Puerto Rico. 
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TABLE V.—Cleveland, Ohio 


Some 3,000 workers earning less than $2.00 
an hour were reported in a September 1969 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study of occupa- 
tional wages paid in the Cleveland, Ohio 
area. This study of establishments employ- 
ing at least 50 men and women, found 955 
janitors and cleaners were paid under $2.00 
an hour. However, 85% of janitors and 
cleaners in Cleveland were paid over $2.00 
an hour, indicating that the community 
standard for this type work was well above 
$2.00 an hour in such establishments. Yet, 
without a floor under their wages, thousands 
of workers were paid under $2.00 an hour. 

Further examples of such low pay were: 


Percent of 
workers in 
occupation 


Occupation Under $2, paid under $2 


Clerks, accounting, class B... 
Clerks, file, class 

Keypunch operators, class B... 
Guards and watchmen... 
Laborers, material handling. . . . 
Packers, shipping (women)... . 


TaBLeE VI.—New York, N.Y. 


Some 17,000 workers earning less than 
$2.00 an hour were reported in an April 1969 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study of occupa- 
tional wages paid in the New York City area. 
This study of establishments employing at 
least 50 men and women, found 3,544 janitors 
and cleaners were paid under $2.00 an hour. 
Almost 9095 of janitors and cleaners in New 
York, however, were paid over $2.00 an hour, 
indicating that the community standard for 
this type work was well above $2.00 an hour 
in such establishments. Yet, without a floor 
under their wages, thousands of workers were 
paid under $2.00 an hour. 

Further examples of such low pay were: 


Percent of 
workers in 
occupation 
paid under $2 


Occupation Under $2 


Office boys. 

Clerks, file, class B. 
Typists, class B 
Guards and watchmen 
Laborers, material һап 
Packers, shipping. 


Taste VII.—Indianapolis, Ind. 


Some 4,000 workers earning less than $2.00 
an hour were reported in an October 1969 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study of occu- 
pational wages paid in the Indianapolis, 
Indiana area. This study of establishments 
employing at least 50 men and women, 
found 1,199 janitors and cleaners were paid 
under $2.00 an hour. However, about two- 
thirds of janitors and cleaners in such es- 
tablishments were paid over $2.00 an hour, 
indicating that the community standard for 
this type work was well above $2.00 an hour. 
Yet, without a floor under their wages, thou- 
sands of workers were paid under $2.00 an 
hour. 


Further examples of such low pay were: 


Percent of 
workers in 
occupation 


Occupation paid under $2 


Under $2 


Clerks, accounting, class B 
Clerks, file, class B 

Keypunch operators, class B.. 
Guards and watchmen... D 
Laborers, materia! handling. . .. 
Order fillers 
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TaBLE VIIL—Los Angeles—Long Beach and 
Anaheim—Santa Ana—Garden Grove, 
Calif. 

Some 11,000 workers earning less than $2.00 
an hour were reported in a March 1969 Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics study of occupational 
wages paid in the Los Angeles, California 
area. This study of establishments employing 
at least 50 men and women, found 2,591 
janitors and cleaners were paid under $2.00 
an hour. About 85% of janitors and cleaners 
in such establishments, however, were paid 
over $2.00 an hour, indicating that the com- 
munity standard for this type work was well 
&bove $2.00 an hour. Yet, without a floor un- 
der their wages, thousands of workers were 
paid under $2.00 an hour. 

Further examples of such low pay were: 


Percent of 
workers in 


„occupation 
Occupation Under $2 paid under $2 


Clerks, accounting, class B. 7 
Clerks, file, class B 82: 48 
Switchboard operators, class B_ 26 
ape, class 16 
Laborers, material handling. ... 337 4 
Packers, shipping. 8 


TABLE IX.—Pitisburgh, Pa. 


Nearly 4,000 workers earning less than 
$2.00 an hour were reported in a January 
1969 Bureau of Labor Statistics study of oc- 
cupational wages paid in the Pittsburgh, Pa. 
area. This study of establishments employ- 
ing at least 50 men and women, found 2,091 
janitors and cleaners paid under $2.00 an 
hour. Two-thirds of janitors and cleaners in 
such estabilshments, however, were paid over 
$2.00 an hour, indicating that the community 
standard for this type work was well above 
$2.00 an hour. Yet, without & floor under 
their wages, thousands of workers were paid 
under $2.00 an hour, 

Further examples of such low pay were: 


Percent of 
workers in 
occupation 
paid under $2 


Occupation Under $2 


Clerks, accounting, class B. 
Keypunch operators 
Stenographers, general... 
Typists, class B 

Guards and watchmen- . 
Watchmen, manufacturing 5 
Laborers, material handling. . 


Taste X.—Chícago, Ill. 


Nearly 12,000 workers earning less than 
$2.00 an hour were reported in an April 1969 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study of occupa- 
tional wages paid in the Chicago, Illinois 
area, This study of establishments employ- 
ing at least 50 men and women, found 3,364 
janitors and cleaners were paid under $2.00 
an hour. However, almost 90% of janitors 
and cleaners in such establishments were 
paid over $2.00 an hour, indicating that the 
community standard for this type work was 
well above $2.00 an hour. Yet, without a floor 
under their wages, thousands of workers 
were paid under $2.00 an hour. 

Further examples of such low pay were: 


Percent of 
workers in 


^ „occupation 
Occupation Under $2" paid under $2 


559 
1,336 
689 


Clerks, accounting, class B. 
Clerks, file, class B 

Office girls 

Typists, class B 

Guards and watchmen 
Laborers, material handling. .. - 
Packers, shipping (women)... _ 


1, 029 
2,601 
591 
47 
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TABLE XI.—San Francisco, Calif. 

Nearly 700 workers earning less than $2.00 
an hour were reported in an October 1969 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study of occupa- 
tional wages paid in the San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia area. This study of establishments 
employing at least 50 men and women, found 
416 guards and watchmen were paid under 
$2.00 an hour. Ninety percent of guards and 
watchmen in such establishments were paid 
over $2.00 an hour, indicating that the com- 
munity standard for type work was well 
above $2.00 an hour. Yet, without a floor 
under their wages, hundreds of workers were 
paid under $2.00 an hour. 

Further examples of such low pay were: 


Percent of 
workers in 


/ occupation 
Occupation Under $2 paid under $2 


Keypunch operators... 1 

ce girls : 25 
Typists, class B E 5 
Janitors, porters and cleaners... 1 


TaBLE XII.—Detroit, Mich. 


Some 4,000 workers earning less than $2.00 
an hour were reported in a January 1969 Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics study of occupational 
wages paid in the Detroit, Michigan area. 
This study of establishments employing at 
least 50 men and women, found 1,531 janitors 
and cleaners paid under $2.00 an hour. More 
than 85% of janitors and cleaners, however, 
were paid over $2.00 an hour, indicating that 
the community standard for this type work 
was well above $2.00 an hour in such estab- 
lishments. Yet, without a fioor under their 
wages, thousands of workers were paid under 
$2.00 an hour. 

Further examples of such low pay were: 


Percent of 
workers in 
occupation 


Occupation Under $2 paid under $2 


Clerks, accounting, class B 
Clerks, file, class 

Typists, class B 

Guards and watchmen 

Laborers, material handling. . . - 
Truckdrivers 


FEDERAL FUNDS TO ERADICATE 
IMPORTED FIRE ANT HAVE IN- 
CREASED 85 PERCENT IN 3 YEARS 


HON. CHARLES H. GRIFFIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to comment on the progress made 
the last 3 years in the effort to 
eradicate the imported fire ant. 

For fiscal year 1968, before my elec- 
tion, Congress appropriated $4,138,800 
for fire ant eradication. 

In my first year in this body, the ap- 
propriation was increased 22 percent to 
$5,036,200. 

In my second year, appropriations in- 
creased to $5,643,200 and this coming 
fiscal year will have available $7,643,200 
to fight this pest. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, we have been able 
to increase Federal funds by 85 percent 
over the last 3 years for fire ant control 
and eradication. I consider this to be a 
remarkable record and I again pay trib- 
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ute to my colleague, Hon. JAMIE L. WHIT- 
TEN, for his leadership in this program. 

As the Members know, this is a co- 
operative program with State and local 
funds supplementing Federal appropria- 
tions. I am pleased to note that the 1970 
session of the Mississippi Legislature ap- 
propriated $1,000,000 for the State's 
share of an eradication program. 

Hon. Jim Buck Ross, Mississippi's 
Commissioner of Agriculture, has or- 
ganized a program in our State to work 
with the various county boards of super- 
visors. He has obtained the services of 
the nationally known pest control expert, 
Bil Fancher, to head the eradication 
effort. 

Now that State funds are available, I 
expect the program to go forward rapid- 
ly and successfully. However, it cannot 
do so until landowners and boards of 
supervisors provide maximum coopera- 
tion. 


CONGRESSIONAL REPORT SENT TO 
NINTH DISTRICT RESIDENTS— 
AUGUST 3, 1970 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is now in the ninth month 
of a business slowdown. At midyear, 
prices are still climbing, production is 
sliding, unemployment is increasing, 
profits are off, and interest rates remain 
high, 

The President says the business down- 
turn has “bottomed out.” No one fore- 
sees a further slide into a recession, and 
all agree progress has been made against 
inflation, even though the evidence has 
not been sharply reflected in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. Also on the darker 
side is the fact that unemployment re- 
mains a serious concern, and it may in- 
crease even more. 

In Washington, the discussions on the 
status of the economy have centered 
largely on how vigorously the Govern- 
ment should. act to energize the econ- 
omy. Some urge the Government to use 
the Federal budget—fiscal policy—and 
the supply of money and credit—mone- 
tary policy—to stimulate the economy. 
Believing that we are in a state of reces- 
sion, they argue that Government spend- 
ing should be increased and the budget 
deficit enlarged to stimulate the econ- 
omy. 

Others urge that Government spend- 
ing be restrained and the budget kept in 
approximate balance, but that the Fed- 
eral Reserve expand the money supply 
and bank credit a little faster than has 
been done in the past. Still others warn 
of a danger of losing the fight against in- 
fiation if the economy is pumped too 
quickly. Pointing to a slowing down of 
the economic decline, a cooling of the in- 
flation and the stock market rally, they 
say economic expansion. at this time 
would be disastrous for the dollar. 
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This clash of views on national eco- 
nomic policy recalls the quip: “If all the 
economists in the world were laid end to 
end, they would not reach a conclusion. 
From all this debate on economic policy, 
however, there is emerging a view of the 
economic outlook for the coming months. 

Inflation does seem to be on the wane. 
Wholesale prices, which were increasing 
at an annual rate of about 6 percent in 
January through April, rose at a rate of 
less than 2 percent in May and June. But, 
as if to remind us the battle still has not 
beea won, wholesale prices rose in July 
at the sharpest rate in 6 months. 

We must be careful not to raise our 
hopes too high since many factors are 
still operating to push prices higher— 
large wage claims, high prices for basic 
commodities, the rise of protectionism, 
the increase in employers’ social security 
taxes, the costs of meeting consumer pro- 
tection, and the continuing rise in the 
cost of services. 

One economist indicates we are mov- 
ing out of the “epidemic” phase of in- 
flation, adding that a 4 percent rate of 
increase in prices by the end of the year 
seems to be a reasonably good bet. Thus, 
it appears satisfactory price stability is 
not likely to be reached, although im- 
provement will be made. 

Maybe the best description of inflation 
is the way one writer put it, “Things are 
getting worse slower." The rise in the 
rate of inflation may have halted, but in- 
flation goes on. 

The employment picture will not im- 
prove, and may even weaken. The econ- 
omy simply is not going to generate job 
opportunities fast enough to take care 
of the new people coming into the labor 
market. The human costs here are severe. 

For the next few several months, the 
outlook is for anything but a boom. Re- 
covery will not be as quick and as dra- 
matic as many have predicted, and as 
all of us want. We are not yet out of the 
least severe, but the most sustained, 
recession of the post-war period. 

At least for the balance of 1970, I have 
no great optimism. Even if there is & 
slight upturn in the coming months, I 
expect economic sluggishness and slack. 

We have not really found the solution 
to the most complex problem of modern 
economics: how to have sustained high 
employment of men and resources, and 
an acceptable rate of economic growth 
in the economy, along with price stability. 


PELLY SUPPORTS PRESIDENT'S 
VETO 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I intend to 
support President Nixon's veto of the 
independent offices appropriations and 
Office of Education bills. The major 
problems facing America today remain 
inflation and our high cost of living, and 
yet, Congress continues to try to force 
the President to spend money in such 
amounts that it throws our economy 
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deeper into debt. To keep up this practice 
will only lead to either higher prices or 
an increase in taxes, and I submit that 
the American public cannot afford either. 

I voted for the education bill when it 
passed the House. One reason was that 
individually it did not appear excessive. 
I also personally have always placed a 
high priority on spending for education. 
But, in aggregate, now that the Congress 
has added spending to so many bills, the 
amounts are far too much. Just these two 
bills include nearly $1 billion over the 
President's request. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a revolt against 
excessive taxation in America today, and 
until we begin to exercise fiscal responsi- 
bility, which must begin here in Con- 
gress, there can be no control over infia- 
tion. 

Our No. 1 priority at this time must be 
to achieve a healthy economy, expand 
through peacetime activities, and accom- 
plish reasonable price stability. 'To 
achieve this, we must support the Presi- 
d veto of these two appropriation 

lis. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I would hope that 
once that veto is allowed to stand, that 
the appropriate committees would work 
within the President's request and with 
particular emphasis on the needs of vet- 
erans and our schools and that Congress 
then would react immediately and re- 
sponsibly. 


AUTO INDUSTRY SHOULD NOT BE 
MADE "FALL GUY" FOR AIR POL- 
LUTION 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lee 
A. Iacocca, president of Ford Motor Co.'s 
North American automotive operations, 
makes a great deal of sense, in my opin- 
ion, relative to the criticism that has been 
leveled at the automobile industry in re- 
cent times. In an interview carried in 
this morning's Detroit Free Press, Wed- 
nesday, August 12, 1970, Mr. Iacocca, con- 
sidered the No. 2 man at Ford, touches 
on & variety of points which many peo- 
ple, particularly the greatest critics of 
our auto business, often overlook or con- 
veniently forget. 

Certainly, we must clean our air and 
protect it better in the future. In that re- 
gard the auto industry must accept its 
share of responsibility. On the other 
hand, it should not be made the “fall 
guy" for our air pollution problems. 

The article on Mr. Iacocca follows: 
“LET'S Nor GET HYSTERICAL,” Iacocca Says 

DEARBORN.—"“All right,” said Lee A. Iacoc- 
ca, president of Ford Motor Co.'s North Amer- 
ican Automotive Operations. "Let's give in 
to some of the hysterical outbreaks and ban 
cars—just for one week.” 

Iacocca paused, a big cigar stuck in the 
corner of his mouth as he sat in his spacious 
office here. “Do you realize the mess we'd 
have if that happened?” he asked. 

“Look, this is a car-related economy. This 
industry employs more people than any other 
single industry. The radicals say do away 
with cars. Let me tell you that we'd have a 
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depression the likes of which you've never 
seen." 

Iacocca, the No. 2 man in the Ford Motor 
empire, was discussing government interven- 
tion in the auto industry and criticism of 1%. 
He was clearly perturbed. “The internal 
combustion engine will be with us for the 
rest of the century," he said. 

“The most promising power plant isn’t 
steam or electric. It's gas turbines, and we'll 
start making them for industrial use in 1971. 

"If anyone is going to obsolete us, we'd 
better be the ones to do it. Critics say we're 
holding back, that we have a vested interest 
in the internal combustion engine. You don't 
think for & minute that we want an electric 
company to come up with a good electric car 
before us, do you? 

“One of the big arguments is that the gov- 
ernment put à man on the moon, so why 
can't automakers clean up their car engines 
right away. I say, 'yeah, but that was tax- 
payers' money that put him there. You've 
never heard of a company trying to go to the 
moon, have you? 

"Why the double standards? Why can't 
the automakers pool their resources on the 
safety issues. The government says we can't 
do this, that it would eliminate ‘competition." 
I ask where the morality is here. Hell, we'd 
be working to save lives. 

"I'm all for social progress. I'd like to see 
all of America’s subways as пісе as the ones 
in Russia. I have morals. Don't get political 
with me, that's all I ask. Let's not get hysteri- 
cal. 

"When the government sets standards, says 
meet them and tries to tell you how to do 
it—well, that’s getting pretty close to inter- 
rupting the free enterprise system.” 

Iacocca got up from his chair and began 
to pace around the office. “Federal interven- 
tion 1s needed in some areas," he continued. 
“They must set uniform standards for every- 
one. If we had a pollution-free car for $50 
extra and nobody else had it, do you know 
what would happen? We wouldn't sell cars. 

“Take the 1956 Ford. We saw a lot of peo- 
ple were getting killed on the highway. We 
loaded the car with safety features and really 
pushed them. GM pushed a new powerful 
V-8 engine. We kept saying to the public, 
‘Look, you don't understand. These features 
are good for you.’ GM picked up all the mar- 
bles that year. 

“On this pollution issue, nobody has all 
the facts. A recent University of California 
study in the Los Angeles area showed that 
almost 50 percent of pollution was caused by 
cars, but only 12 percent of the toxicity came 
from autos. 

“We admit we've done things wrong. We're 
the only ones who càn clean things up. The 
government, with its bureaucracy, will never 
do it. 

"How do you react to adverse unwarranted 
criticism? Write a letter to the editor every 
time it appears in an editorial? 

“We've been somewhat quiet about criti- 
cism for a long time. I spend more time in 
Washington than I'd like to. The politician 
talks to people every day. That's his job. 
Mine is making automobiles. The public is 
entitled to hear both sides of the story. We're 
beginning to pick our shots, and I spend more 
time in Washington now than I'd like to. If 
this doesn't work, we'll go to the press." 


PSYCHOLOGICAL HABITUATION TO 
WAR 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 17, 1970, I included in 
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the Recorp a 1967 study written by Dr. 
Isidore Ziferstein entitled "Psychological 
Habituation to War: A Sociopsychologi- 
cal Case Study," originally published in 
the American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
iry. 

Dr. Ziferstein has recently updated 
that study in a paper entitled “Epilogue— 
1970." I am inserting this psychological 
analysis of the factors leading to and 
maintaining American intervention in 
Vietnam at this point in the RECORD and 
recommend it highly to my colleagues: 

EPILOGUE—1970 
(By Isidore Ziferstein, M.D.) 


The techniques of psychological habitua- 
tion to the acceptance of war are being con- 
tinued by the Nixon Administration, as it 
prepares and implements new “Viet Nams" 
in Thailand, Cambodia, and Laos, even while 
claiming that its policy is to get out of Viet- 
nam and all of Indochina, 

To illustrate this type of double-think: on 
July 27, 1969, a front-page article in the Los 
Angeles Times reported: "[Nixon] the Hawk 
of Yesteryear, arrived in Manila Saturday on 
a Dove's wings. The man who, as vice-presi- 
dent, talked about sending American infan- 
try into Indochina as long ago as 1954, now 
proclaims Asia for the Asians and no more 
Vietnams." 

Yet, two days later, in Bangkok, the same 
Nixon, shedding his Dove's wings, pledged to 
the King of Thailand and a world-wide tele- 
vision audience, that the United States would 
fight shoulder to shoulder with the govern- 
ment of Thailand, to defend it against in- 
ternal subversion or external aggression. 

These exchanges took place against a back- 
ground of & controversy between the Senate 
Foreign Relatlons Committee and the Ad- 
ministration, in which the Administration 
engaged in some fancy foot-work, On July 7, 
1969, Senator J. William Fulbright had re- 
vealed the existence of & secret pact between 
the United States and Thailand which blue- 
printed how U.S. troops would be used if 
needed to help the Thai government “resist 
Communist aggression.” At first the Penta- 
gon refused either to affirm or deny the exist- 
ence of such a pact. Later the Pentagon de- 
nied its existence. Still later, the Pentagon 
declared that what existed was not a pact, 
but “only a military contingency plan” (such 
as generals are wont to draw up on a rainy 
afternoon when they have nothing else to 
do.) However, the Pentagon refused to let the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee see the 
plan or pact. 

It then became known that the document 
(plan or pact?) had been signed by General 
Stilwell and by the Thai Minister of De- 
fense. (It should be noted the contingency 
plans are not signed by leaders of foreign 
governments. They are drawn up secretly by 
military planners and held in reserve. This 
was obviously not “only” a contingency plan, 
but an international agreement signed by the 
representatives of two governments.) 

Then on July 25, 1969, at the start of his 
Southeast Asian tour, President Nixon en- 
tered the controversy. On July 26, 1969, the 
Los Angeles Times headlined: “President 
Denies Secret Pact for Thailand Defense.” 

On August 22, 1969, the newspapers re- 
ported that: “Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird said he did not agree with the contro- 
versial. U.S.-Thailand military contingency 
plan, adding that ‘it does not have the ap- 
proval of this Administration”” However, а 
day later, the newspapers reported that “the 
State Department sought to dispel the idea 
that Laird’s public disapproval of a military 
contingency agreement (sic) with Thailand 
constituted official repudiation of the bi- 
lateral understanding.” (Note how, for the 
first time, the term “military contingency 
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plan” is changed to “military contingency 
agreement”, thus seemingly inadvertently 
blurring the distinction between a contin- 
gency plan and an international agreement, 
and further habituating the public to ac- 
ceptance of what-ever-it-is.) “Press officer 
Robert J. McCloskey said the plan continues 
in existence, and while he agreed with Laird 
that it is on the shelf, he said also that it 
could be taken down at any time necessary.” 
(Apparently without the advice or consent of 
the Senate.) 

Finally on November 8, 1969, the press re- 
ported that “Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird capitulated after months of pressure 
and supplied a copy of the controversial U.S. 
defense agreement with Thailand to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Senator 
Pulbright, after reading the text, described 
it as ‘a blue-print for a massive U.S. in- 
volvement’ in Thailand, adding that ‘ете 
pretty heavily involved there already.’ ” (And 
this involvement continues to escalate as 
American planes, and ground-'advisers" are 
engaged in counter-guerilla activities in 
Thailand.) 

Senator Stuart Symington has begun to 
reveal the results of his subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation of several administrations’ (in- 
cluding the Nixon administration's) escala- 
tion of a clandestine war in Laos. He states: 

“As shown by the transcripts, finally re- 
leased six months after the hearings, the 
United States has been, and is, participating 
heavily in a secret war that has cost many 
American lives and billions of dollars. It is 
а war conducted far away from any Vietnam 
interdiction effort along the Ho Chi Minh 
trails of southern Laos. 

From & modest 1962 role as a supplier of 
equipment to the government of Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma, the United States has now 
become involved in fighting on a broad scale. 
Under the veil of what was officially termed 
"armed reconnaissance,” American fighter- 
bombers, as far back as 1964, began to attack 
Communist ground targets and troops—and 
therefore inevitably civilians—in northern 
Laos; and American air effort in that area 
has grown continuously since that time. 

This air support took quantum leaps dur- 
ing the various bombing pauses over North 
Vietnam, reaching a peak after the 1968 ex- 
ecutive order to cease all raids over that 
country. 

For over five years this secret American 
war has been going on in northern Laos; 
but until recently, the only reports on United 
States activities in that distant land were 
from representatives of the press who went 
to the scene in efforts to ascertain the facts. 

During the years 1964 to 1969, as the 
clandestine American role grew steadily, ex- 
ecutive branch discussions and presentations 
to Congress were extremely limited; in some 
cases they were actually misleading. (Em- 
phasis added—IZ.) 

The subcommittee finally heard testimony 
on all phases of Laos, including U.S. support 
of this war; but the American people are still 
being denied full information, because of the 
continuing refusal of the executive branch 
to declassify portions of the transcript which 
we consider should be in the public domain. 

Also of grave concern is the fact that this 
secrecy permitted the Administration to esca- 
late heavily the fighting in that area while 
it was deescalating, with much public fan- 
fare, the war in South Vietnam. As a result, 
the American people were misled as to the 
overall role of the United States in Southeast 
Asia, whereas the enemy—fully aware of the 
stepped-up United States bombing—received 
quite a different impression with respect to 
the actual intehtions of our government." 
(Los Angeles Times Opinion Section, Sunday, 
August 9, 1970.) ‹ 

Now let us analyze briefly the anatomy of 
public-relations techniques employed in put- 
ting across the Cambodian venture. Here, 
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too, as in the case of our original involvement 
in the Vietnam war, the involvement was at 
first seemingly indirect. Late in April, 1970, 
it became known that our South Vietnamese 
“allies” were invading, in force, the sanctu- 
aries of the Viet Cong and the North Viet- 
namese just inside Cambodia. It was an- 
nounced that no American combat troops 
were involved. The next step occurred on 
April 30, with the announcement by Presi- 
dent Nixon of a massive invasion of the sanc- 
tuaries by American: troops. It was stressed 
that the purpose of the incursion was solely 
to destroy the sanctuaries, and that American 
troops would not venture deeper into Cam- 
bodia, nor would they fight to defend or 
support the Lon Nol government of Cam- 
bodia 


A few days later, this was modified to state 

that American forces would not penetrate 
Cambodia beyond a line 21.7 miles from the 
border. This was taken to apply not only 
to ground forces, but also to air and naval 
forces. The President also pledged to pull all 
U.S. troops and advisers out of Cambodia 
by June 30. 
. At his May 8 news conference President 
Nixon was asked whether the South Viet- 
namese subscribe to the American pullout 
deadline, and he answered: “No, they do not. 
I would expect that the South Vietnamese 
would come out at approximately the same 
time that we do, because when we come out, 
our logistical support and air support will 
also come out," (Emphasis added—1.Z.) How- 
ever, by May 24, Secretary of State Rogers 
was indicating to newsmen that South Viet- 
namese operations in Cambodia will have U.S. 
support, including air support, after Ameri- 
can troops pulled out. (Los Angeles Times, 
May 25, 1970.) 

And by June 24, it was announced that 
U.S. war-planes struck deep into Cambodian 
territory to help the Lon Nol government 
troops break the month-long siege of Kam- 
pong Thom. This air-strike was 140 miles 
inside Cambodia, about 120 miles past the 
21.7 limit set by President Nixon. At the 
same time, a Defense Department spokesman 
maintained that President Nixon and Secre- 
tary of Defense Laird had ruled out United 
States combat air support for South Viet- 
namese forces operating more than 21.7 miles 
inside Cambodia. (Los Angeles Times, June 
24, 1970.) 

Similar double-talk (or psychological back- 
ing and filling) was demonstrated when Her- 
bert Klein, the President's communications 
director, said that U.S. troops would be 
pulled out of Cambodia by June 30, but 
that they would return to Cambodia if neces- 
sary. A correspondent asked: “When might 
they return? Could they return July 1?" Mr, 
Klein replied, “Could be!" 

In his July 1 “conversation” with three TV 
commentators, President Nixon stated un- 
equivocally: “All Americans are out [of Cam- 
bodia]" and “We have no plans to send any 
advisers into Cambodia." However, on the 
same day, a dispatch by Jack Foisie in the 
Los Angeles Times reported: 

“But there is evidence that some American 
military men continue to participate in the 
Cambodian war. Some are in civilian clothes 
and most of them commute daily from Viet- 
nam bases and return before dark. They thus 
may technically fulfill the White House dec- 
laration that no American combatants other 
than aircraft crews remain involved in the 
Cambodian struggle.” 

And Foisie reports further: “Although 
Pentagon spokesmen have denied that U.S. 
ground crews are present to service these 
air craft [at the Phnom Penh airport], there 
is evidence to the contrary reported by cor- 
respondents on thé scene." 

A later report in LIFE (July 10, 1970) 
datelined Phnom Penh, states: 

“The seed of U.S. inyolvement has taken 
and is burgeoning with all the apparatus 
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of military, political and economic aid. ... 
At the Phnom Penh airport six Westerners 
are loading an olive-green truck with a large 
olive-green container. They wear civilian 
clothes, but U.S. combat boots show beneath 
their trousers. Short haircuts and the nice 
moves of the man trying to hide his walkie- 
talkie indicate the imminent surfacing of 
more American presence in Cambodia. Fresh- 
sprayed paint shrouds every official marking 
but one on the truck door. It reads, ‘For 
Official Use Only’. Embarrassed and close- 
mouthed, two of the party concede they 
are U.S. airmen, in Phnom Penh—way be- 
yond the 21.7 mile limit—to install ‘navi- 
gational equipment’. ... The war is set- 
tling in for a long stay.” 

A report by Arthur J, Dommen, corre- 
spondent of the L. A. Times, datelined 
Phnom Penh July 26, states that “the war 
in Cambodia takes on some of the aspects 
of the war in Vietnam in late 1964 and early 
1965.” Meanwhile, as more and more reports 
began to appear that American Phantom 
jets were flying close support for Cambodian 
government troops, napalming, bombing, 
and strafing the anti-Lon Nol forces, Ameri- 
can military spokesmen resumed their psy- 
chological backing and filling, On August 4, 
a U.S. spokesman in Saigon, when asked 
about these reports, said, “We have no re- 
ports on that. The only missions we fly are 
interdiction missions.” The L, A. Times com- 
ments, “He was referring to announced U.S. 
policy of confining American raids in Cam- 
bodia to attacks on enemy supply lines and 
bases.” However, the very next day, the 
L. A. Times reported that “American offi- 
cials In Saigon confirmed that the U.S. Air 
Force is answering a Cambodian request for 
help by sending up to fifty fighter-bombers 
on daily raids in Cambodia.” The paper 
added that “the President’s stated policy of 
limiting air missions to interdiction seemed 
to rule out direct air support for Cambodian 
forces, but was ambiguous enough to allow a 
wide latitude of interpretation by U.S. field 
commanders.” Two days later, August 7, the 
L. A, Times reported that “Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin R. Laird denied that American 
war planes are flying close support for Cam- 
bodian troops fighting North Vietnamese.” 
The following day, August 8, the L, A. Times 
reported further on Laird's interpretation of 
"the Administration's flexible definition of 
interdiction." The report states, "Laird, who 
makes a strong effort to pursue a policy of 
candor, convinced no-one with his exercise 
in semantics. ... When pressed to explain 
how bombing 300 yards in front of troops, 
under control of a forward air-controller in 
& light plane, could be called interdiction, 
Laird ventured somewhat lamely: 'It de- 
pends on what you refer to as interdiction.’ " 
(Shades of Humpty-Dumpty's advising Alice 
that “When I use a word, it means just what 
I choose it to mean... .”) 

The press-report continues, “In Saigon the 
U.S. command was more candid. Military of- 
ficlals there, according to United Press Inter- 
national, said the decision was to provide air 
support, but to call it interdiction. That 
way, they said, they could comply with Mr. 
Nixon's directives." 

Senator Mike Mansfield commented pro- 
phetically, *If this continues, it could mean 
that we will have a repetition of what hap- 
pened in Vietnam; namely, that first we will 
provide air-support, then send advisers, then 
deploy troops, and thus get into a full-fledged 
war.” 


As one reads these reports, he gets a feel- 
ing of déja-vu. The same news-management, 
the same manipulation and confusion of pub- 
lic opinion by double-talk and psychological 
backing and filling, that took place over the 
years in the Vietnam adventure, is now being 
repeated in Cambodia. And there is grave 
danger that at some point Mr. Nixon and 
his military advisers will decide that Ameri- 
can public opinion is sufficiently confused, 
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divided, polarized, and therefore helpless, to 
warrant an all-out massive effort to achieve 
a military victory. 

There is reason to fear that, just as the 
Eisenhower administration made a firm de- 
cision, unbeknownst to the American people, 
as far back as March, 1954, that the United 
States would intervene in the war in Indo- 
china, if that were considered necessary to 
prevent the loss of Indochina to the com- 
munists, so the Nixon administration may 
have decided to extend the war into Cam- 
bodia and Thailand, and to score a knock- 
out blow against “Communist subversion” in 
all of Southeast Asia, using nuclear weéap- 
ons if necessary. While Nixon has officially 
withdrawn American ground forces from 
Cambodia, he is encouraging Thailand to in- 
tervene. A dispatch from Bangkok reports 
that “both Thai and U.S. officials here said 
last week that the U.S. appears to have a 
clear obligation to come to the aid of Thai- 
land if Bangkok’s efforts to support the 
Lon Nol government provoke attack by North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong forces. A high 
American official said he believed the United 
States would act under such circumstances.” 
(L.A. Times, August 9, 1970.) (The Nixon 
administration seems to be committed to a 
policy of provoking the North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong, and thus widening the war.) 

The use of nuclear weapons by the U.S. 
is a real, and fearsome, possibility. We have 
already used these weapons 1n one war. 
Statements over the years by various gov- 
ernment figures, including former President 
Eisenhower, show that we rely heavily on the 
nuclear weapons as our chief “persuader.” 
And recent disclosures by Senator Stuart 
Symington are most disquieting. He reports 
that "the executive branch refuses to dis- 
close [even] to proper committees of the 
Senate, full details about the vast prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons that we have dis- 
tributed all over the globe.” (Los Angeles 
Times Opinion Section, August 9, 1970.) 

All these techniques and all these events 
continue to take their toll of the emotional 
health of the American people. It was this 
fact that moved the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, which had always carefully re- 
frained from taking any political position, to 
protest the extension of the war into Cam- 
bodia and to state: 

“At a time when this country’s leadership 
has stated a commitment to disengagement 
from Vietnam, we are suddenly and without 
warning confronted with an extension of 
military involvement. This has resulted in a 
dramatic increase in anxiety, turbulence and 
conflict, involving crucial segments of our 
population.” 


WHAT IS AN AMERICAN? 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing message taken from the editorial 
page of a fine community newspaper in 
my 20th Congressional District of Penn- 
Sylvania, the New Daily Messenger of 
Homestead, Pa. 

Mr. Earle V. Wittpenn, editor of the 
Messenger, printed à message he discov- 
ered had been posted in Pvt. John Naujo- 
kitis Post 373, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
in Homestead, by the post trustee, 
Charles Black. 

In view of the rising controversy over 
mandated quotas for foreign imports 
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which are severely damaging various do- 
mestic industries, I am inserting the 
message in the Recorp. It reads as 
follows: 
Wat Is AN AMERICAN? 

An American is a man who drives home in 
a German car from a French restaurant and 
& Swedish movie; slips off his Hong Kong 
suit and Italian shoes and puts on an Eng- 
lish robe and Mexican slippers. He sips 
Brazilian coffee from Red China while sitting 
on Danish furniture. He then decides to 
write his Congressman, using Canadian paper 
and with a Japanese pen and India ink, 
demanding the Congressman do something 
about all the gold leaving this country, the 
U.S.A. 


Mr. Speaker, the definition may be 
considered humorous, but the message is 
the kind of thing that gets my Irish up— 
and I am Slavic. 


WE CAN'T RISK U.S, SECURITY 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. Speaker, all too 
much we are hearing today from those 
not only in the Congress, but outside, 
who want to cut down on the national 
defense of this country. Our country’s 
defense posture is the basis for the se- 
curity of the free world. 

Insofar as I am concerned, we are 
going to keep this country at a level of 
defense that can meet any emergency 
from any foreign aggressor. 

I am delighted to append an excellent 
article from the News-Gazette of Cham- 
paign-Urbana, Ill, of Thursday, August 
6, titled, “We Can't Risk U.S. Security." 
This editorial sets the problem out so 
completely and concisely that there can 
be no misunderstanding of what is now 
happening among certain. people in this 
country who do not regard national de- 
fense as a No. 1 problem. It follows: 


We Can’t Risk U.S. SECURITY 


Self-preservation is the most basic natural 
law of the human and animal worlds. Some 
members of Congress who like to think of 
themselves as sophisticates or intellectuals 
either believe this law has been repealed or 
no longer is of any consequence. 

They are mistaken. Feeding their egos on 
the discontentment surrounding the Viet- 
nam war, these men—many of them in the 
Senate—have adopted a neo-isolationist 
stance on the grounds that “human yalues” 
deserve higher priority than defense in a free 
society. 

What they fail to realize Is that a free so- 
ciety cannot exist in a world containing a 
number of totalitarian powers unless its de- 
fenses are adequate. While they are chip- 
ping away at defense spending wherever they 
can find it, the Soviet Union—to name only 
one of the totalitarian states—is expanding 
its military capabilities in a manner which 
could threaten this nation’s existence as a 
free society. 

Vice Adm. Hyman Rickover, father of the 
U.S. Navy's nuclear force, has been as critical 
of the defense establishment as any man, but 
always with a view toward improving the 
nation's defenses. Noting that Soviet ballistic 
missile subs now patrol both U.S. coasts, pre- 
sumably with their missiles zeroed in on 
American cities, Adm. Rickover said: 
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“The Soviets are capable of starting tomor- 
row the biggest war there has ever been and 
frankly I am not confident of the outcome." 

These sentiments have been echoed in re- 
cent days by Dr. Edward Teller, the nuclear 
physicist, and Sen. John Stennis, chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

In case one chooses to ignore their warn- 
ings, there is the gloating of Adm. Sergei 
Gorshkov, commander of the Soviet navy, 
who boasts his nuclear submarines have 
"bound the hands" of the United States. 

Defense spending has been reduced in the 
last year, and 1% can be cut more in the years 
ahead as the Vietnam operation is phased 
out, But only a fool would risk the future 
security of the nation because of an im- 
patient or distorted view of defense in an un- 
certain world. 


OPPOSITION TO REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NO. 4 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
овр, resolution No. 7 adopted by the As- 
sociation of Midwest Fish and Game 
Commissioners at their 37th annual 
meeting this year. This association rep- 
resents commissioners from the States 
of Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 


Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. The reso- 
lution expresses the opposition of the as- 
sociation to Reorganization Plan No. 4. 


The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION No. 7: REORGANIZATION PLAN 
No. 4—U.S. GOVERNMENT 

Whereas, the Administration's Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 4 would transfer the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries and the marine 
game fish research program of the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; and 

Whereas, it also is proposed that the oce- 
anic portion of the anadromous fisheries 
program be transferred to the Department 
of Commerce; and 

Whereas, the reproductive success or fail- 
ure of these anadromous fish will be deter- 
mined within inland waters and within estu- 
aries; and 

Whereas, the Department of Commerce is 
an agency having limited biological research 
capability; and 

Whereas, it is the opinion of the Associ- 
ation of Midwest Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners that it would be preferable to es- 
tablish a broad scope department which 
would include the present Department of 
the Interior as its nucleus; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Association of Midwest Fish and Game Com- 
missioners, assembled at their 37th Annual 
Meeting this first day of August, 1970, at 
the International Inn in Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada, opposes Reorganization Plan 
No. 4 and urges the Congress to reject this 
reorganization proposal; and 

Be it further resolved that the President 
be urged to establish a Department of Nat- 
ural Resources which would include the U.S. 
Forest Service, U.S. Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and the civil functions of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, in addition to the De- 
partment of the Interior bureaus. 
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INFLATION ALERT IS ONLY 
A FIRST STEP 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday the administration released a 
lengthy “alert” that included a compre- 
hensive breakdown of price and wage in- 
creases which have recently added fuel 
to our inflationary fires. The lengthy 
document, long overdue, detailed critical 
areas of economic trouble, including ris- 
ing transportation, trucking, and home 
heating and power costs that have up to 
now not been visible in the published 
indexes. 

The administration and the Council of 
Economic Advisers are to be credited with 
spotlighting these pressing areas of in- 
fiation. But, as the Washington Post’s re- 
spected business and financial editor, Ho- 
bart Rowen, observes in yesterday’s issue, 
this is only a first step. It is neither a 
corrective action nor a preventive meas- 
ure, and does nothing more than put the 
Nation on notice of past defeats in the 
battle on inflation. 

I would once again urge the adminis- 
tration to institute tough Federal guide- 
lines to limit price and wage increases, 
as well as establish selective controls on 
credit. The sad realities of the present 
inflationary economy as outlined by the 
administration’s alert are ample evidence 
that these guideposts are needed now. 
The 0.5 percent in the July wholesale 
price is not encouraging. 

The recent alert, then, is at least & 
hesitant step in the right direction. But 
like Rowen, I am concerned that the ad- 
ministration will consider the ;ob done, 
and not act forcefully from its own great- 
er awareness of the dangerous trend that 
continues to carry the economy toward 
serious disruption. In my judgment, fail- 
ure to act now that the administration 
has sounded its own alert would consti- 
tute gross irresponsibility. 

Rowen's article follows: 

INFLATION “ALERT” Is FINE AS A START 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Mr. Nixon's "inflation alert" of last Sat- 
urday is the best evidence so far that what 
this country needs is a stronger wage-price 
policy to curb inflationary pressures that 
aren’t being halted by other government 
measures, 

First, let it be said that the administration 
deserves a good deal of credit for publishing 
the “alert,” which included a straightaway 
rundown of price and wages increases that 
have gotten out of hand. 

There were some among Mr. Nixon's ad- 
visers who would have preferred to release 
& long academic history of the causes of in- 
flation, and let it go at that. But the Council 
of Economic Advisers put together, as well, 
& summary of the most pressing areas of 
current inflationary pressure, and the entire 
document prepared for the new Commission 
on Productivity was published. 

Arm-twisting and criticism by the Presi- 
dent was side-stepped. But there didn't have 
to be any name-calling: the essential story 
came through. And that is, as everybody 
knew, that some unions have gotten wage in- 
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creases that exceed & reasonable level; and 
some industries are raising prices beyond 
any measure required by their costs. The 
question now becomes what, if anything, Mr. 
Nixon proposes to do about these situations 
beyond CEA Chairman Paul McCracken's 
prayerful hope that in some “inscrutable 
way," things will right themselves, 

It is significant that the “alert” (which 
is probably a bad name for the exercise) did 
not simply discuss past price rises. That 
would have been, as Prof. Robert Solow 
once suggested, not much more of a clue to 
the future than an old weather report. In- 
stead, the long and serious document de- 
tailed areas of incipient trouble, including 
rising transportation, trucking, and home 
heating and power costs that haven't yet 
been fully reflected in the published 
indexes. 

Precisely as McCracken suggested, the re- 
port lifted “the leyel of visibility on prices 
and costs in these areas.” It was a wholly 
worthwhile educational process, particularly 
the detailed discussion of inflated consumer 
bills for gas and electric power. 

It should be a shock for the public to learn 
that the price of coal has gone up 35 per 
cent this year, and home heating oils 25 per 
cent. And since power companies must bor- 
row heavily to finance expansion, the 21.5 per 
cent boost in interest rates last year is an- 
other factor contributing to higher electric 
utility bills. (Remember the old conventional 
wisdom that high interest rates would con- 
trol inflation?) 

But a responsible government must do 
more than point out what is happening; that 
is a good first step, but it is not enough. 

By the same token, it is fair to observe 
that price problems in the service area—like 
the recent boost in bus fares in Washing- 
ton—are the toughest to cope with although 
а strong and determined government could 
find ways of alleviating the situation, at least 
for low income groups. 

In the other areas cited—rising coal and 
electric power costs, higher natural gas prices, 
advances in rubber tire and cigarette prices— 
government policy of a broad nature could 
more effectively protect the consumer. What 
is needed is a new attitude on the part of 
regulatory agencies whose instincts are norm- 
ally to protect industry's profit margins first 
and the consuming public’s needs second (if 
at all); in addition, stronger measures are 
needed to deal with industries like rubber 
tire producers and unions such as the Team- 
sters which call their own shots.on prices 
and wages without any government inter- 
ference. 

Similar problems exist in the construction 
industry, and these—because the local unions 
have so much autonomy—are undoubtedly 
difficult to cope with. 

But an effort needs to be made, shucking 
off the wistful belief that prices and wages 
are set in the spirit of free competitive 
enterprise, and that nothing, therefore—even 
a raging inflation—should be allowed to in- 
terfere with the “market place” process. 

This is utter nonsense, and no better proof 
has been offered than the President’s own 
report. Take the rubber tire example: during 
April and May, the union negotiated with 
the major rubber companies for a 7 to 8 
per cent hourly increase in wages for a three- 
year period. 

The most important single product group 
is tires and tubes, and here, productivity has 
been rising steadily, at an average of 5.1 
per cent during the 1960s. Productivity is a 
simple measure of labor efficiency; in tires 
and tubes, it means that a tire worker on 
the average has been turning out 5.1 per 
cent more goods per hour. Thus, his compen- 
sation can increase by about the same amount 
without raising prices. 
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Indeed, in the best of all free enterprise 
worlds, if wages did not increase in the face 
of such a gain in productivity, the industry 
would reduce prices and still maintain its 
profit margins. 

But back to the real world: the 7 to 8 per 
cent boost in tire worker compensation, be- 
ing greater than the productivity gain means 
& boost of 2 per cent or perhaps 3 per cent 
in unit labor costs. But because labor com- 
pensation represents only 30 per cent of the 
value of the tires, the wage hlke translates 
into only 1 per cent in production ccsts. And 
what did the companies do? They announced 
in June and July a 5 per cent hike in re- 
placement tire prices. 

The worry here is that having turned out 
a lengthy “alert” with lots of history and 
basic economics, Mr. Nixon's inflation-watch- 
ers may consider the job done. There was no 
specific timetable for the next "alert." But 
one should come soon, and be more specific. 
As Maurice Mann, scheduled to be George 
Shultz's economic aide, said in & speech back 
in June, “The economy can’t endure the 
types of excessive wage and price increases 
we've seen recently.” 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
doubt that vocational-technical educa- 
tion serves an essential role in our rap- 
idly changing society. It offers alterna- 
tives to the purely college preparatory 
curriculum, and offers a means for 


keeping in step with the changes in la- 
bor market needs of today and tomorrow. 
It also serves to relate learning to real- 
ity, and vocational training produces 


self-sufficient, 
citizens. 

In my own congressional] district in 
Massachusetts, the city of Lowell and 
the towns of Dracut, Dunstable, and 
Tyngsborough have joined together in 
planning the Greater Lowell Regional 
Vocational-Technical School which 
promises to be one of the Nation’s 
finest examples of vocational education. 
Members of the school committee for 
this school have worked hard and long 
in planning, organizing, and preparing 
the school's innovative curriculum. Sery- 
ing on the original school committee 
from the town of Dracut were: Helen B. 
Feeney, Frank J. Krawcyk, and Ernest 
A. Mercier; from the town of Dunsta- 
ble were: James C. Dadoly, Frank Han- 
chett, and Lois A. Starbird; from the 
city of Lowell were: George D. Koulohe- 
ras, Patrick J. Mogan, and Paul J. Rob- 
inson; and from the town of Tyngsbor- 
ough were: Harold O. Bell, Rupert E. 
Stangroom, and Francis X. Sullivan. 
Present members of the Greater Lowell 
Regional Vocational-Technica] School 
Committee who are laying the ground- 
work for the actual construction of the 
school are: Harold O. Bell of Tyngsbor- 
ough, chairman; George Gath of Lowell, 
vice chairman; Helen B, Feeney of Dra- 
cut, secretary, Ernest A. Mercier of 


able, and productive 
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Dracut; Frank Hanchett of Dunstable; 
and Paul J. Robinson, Clement McDon- 
ough, and Daniel Kane of Lowell. The 
time, effort, and energy these men and 
women have devoted over the past 
months to the school is worthy of spe- 
cial recognition and praise. Their work 
has resulted in a new curriculum that, 
as it pointed out in the following edito- 
rial in the Lowell Sun for July 29, 1970, 
is designed to give the vocational stu- 
dent an education to be proud of—an 
education that is not a dead end: 


THE REGIONAL SCHOOL 


The Greater Lowell regional school com- 
mittee last week swallowed a bitter pill and 
announced its proposed vocational school will 
cost the region's taxpayers $18 million and 
maybe more. 

But the committee has a good product to 
sell for that $18 million—a new curriculum 
that gives the vocational student an educa- 
tion to be proud of, an education that is not 
& dead-end. 

The individualized program, heralded by 
State Commissioner of Education Neil V. 
Sullivan, gives the student a chance to make 
progress on his own terms and at his own 
speed, in a wide variety of professions. He can 
get the theoretical background to get re- 
training later on in his working career, or to 
go on to college. h 

The vocational student, too often the low 
man on a rigid school success scale, has been 
forgotten in most schools over the years, 
forced into a “trade training" program that 
can not be called education, if education is 
& broadening of one's capacity to learn by 
oneself. 

Under the curriculum of the regional dis- 
trict, written for the committee by the 
Arthur D, Little Co., the vocational student 
wil have the theory behind his trade—the 
basic skills in English, mathematics and the 
humanities to give him an education as an 
individual, a sensitivity for the issues he 
will face as a member of the community. 

The vocational student too often has been 
forgotten in the expanded curriculum and 
humanities program, existing for a decade 
with his training classes and enough of the 
applied academics to have him figure the area 
of a piece of plywood and little more. 

In the new school, slated to open its doors 
to 550 of its 2,000 students in 1972, the voca- 
tional student will develop a responsibility 
for his own educational program under the 
individualized curriculum—and with that re- 
sponsibility, be treated as an adult control- 
ling his own destiny instead of being led 
down & minutely detailed educational path. 
He will have a stake in determining his own 
future and that is important for a sense of 
self-pride, a sense of direction in a confusing 
outside world. 

The regional committee has worked hard— 
in its selection of the Arthur D. Little Co. to 
write its curriculum and in its defense of that 
curriculum in the face of criticism from more 
traditional educators who fear the loose or- 
ganization of the school. 

The committee has worked to get the in- 
novative curriculum approved by the state 
Department of Education and superintend- 
ent-director Robert R. Reeder has worked 
closely with the region's superintendents to 
see that that curriculum will be adopted in 
а smooth; orderly fashion, 

Next spring, after the architects complete 
plans for the buildings, the voters of Lowell, 
Dracut, Tyngsboro and Dunstable will give a 
final verdict on the first phase of the regional 
schools building program. We hope those 
voters will recognize the regional school as a 
much-needed shot in the arm for an anti- 
quated Lowell school system. 
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CONSIDERATION OF PROJECT 
STAVE MERITED TO HELP RE- 
TURNING SERVICEMEN AND VET- 
ERANS 


HON. R. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, a pro- 
gram of considerable merit has been 
brought to my attention by a constituent, 
Mr. Luther Klosterman, of Fort Wash- 
ington, Pa., a World War I veteran who 
is active in the American Legion. Mr. 
Klosterman has championed the cause of 
the veteran through his service as a 
Legionnaire on the local, district, State, 
and national levels. 

The program, in draft proposal, is titled 
Project STAVE—Strengthening the 
American Veteran Educationally—and is 
the creation of Miss Laura M. Trexler, an 
education program specialist in the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Miss Trexler, a former resident of 
Pottstown in my congressional district, 
is an educator who served in the Naval 
Reserve during World War TI as a WAVE 
education and program officer. In 1949, 
she organized and also served as the first 
Post commander of the Harriet L. Kulp 
Post No. 759 of the American Legion, De- 
partment of Pennsylvania. She was com- 
mander of this women's post for two 
terms and has been active on the local, 
district, State, and national levels of the 
American Legion. 

As the education officer at the Naval 
Training Center in San Diego from 1946- 
47, Miss Trexler was responsible for initi- 
ation of a coordinated education pro- 
gram serving the three commands on 
the base—the Recruit Training Com- 
mand, the Service School Command, and 
the Ship’s Company. 

Capt. E. R. Durgin, USN, then assist- 
ant chief of naval personnel, in a com- 
munication to the commander of the U.S. 
Naval Training Center at San Diego, 
lauded the educational program for 
which Miss Trexler was responsible. She 
also had additional responsibilities for 
the Demobilization—Separation—Cen- 
ter at the Naval Training Center. 

I cite this background information to 
demonstrate Miss Trexler’s understand- 
ing, interest, commitment, and exper- 
ience in serving the serviceman and vet- 
erans. She has the comprehension and 
insights into the problems of returning 
servicemen as well as the practical 
knowledge for making programs work. 

USE EXISTING FACILITIES 

Project STAVE is envisioned as a pro- 
gram that would coordinate all existing 
facilities of the Federal, State, and local 
governments into a cohesive plan to as- 
sist returning servicemen to return to 
civilian life, either in a working capac- 
ity or as students in educational insti- 
tutions. I think that it should be one 
of the priorities of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation in compliance with sections 1 and 
2 of Exécutive Order 11185, dated Octo- 
ber 6, 1964, 

Under Project STAVE, the U.S. Office 
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of Education would provide the leader- 
ship and cooperation with Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and other govern- 
mental and professional organizations in 
integrating and coordinating the pro- 
posed services. This would offer both ver- 
tical and horizontal direction, and dis- 
semination on the Federal, State, and 
local levels. 

The existing agencies such as the ap- 
propriate State education agency and 
the local school systems and their staffs 
would be the local base to establish the 
individual personal contact and interest 
in each serviceman. His specific prob- 
lem or concern would be the link be- 
tween him and the respective agencies. 

In a concerted effort to assist the re- 
turning serviceman, local school person- 
nel would generate community interest 
through service, fraternal, and local 
organizations. The expertise of each 
member of the community would be on 
cali to work for Federal, State, and local 
agencies in providing these services. 
They would assist in job identification 
and placement, work-study programs, 
apprenticeship training, vocational, tech- 
nical, trade school, junior college or 4- 
year college programs. 

Under the program, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the Office of Education through its re- 
gional offices and the chief State school 
officer in each State would designate a 
single point of contact within each State 
education office to serve as a clearing 
house for the contact and follow through 
with each returning serviceman and vet- 
eran on the local level. The designated 
officer would have the responsibility to 
give leadership, replicate the national 
services or model on the State level, and 
maintain liaison with each local educa- 
tion agency. 

TARGET POPULATION 

These services would be aimed primar- 
ily at returning servicemen, Not only do 
they merit this assistance, but they rep- 
resent a national investment with the 
capability to help meet our manpower 
needs. A concerted effort is required to 
relate service experience to the work 
world and to provide the occupational 
and vocational opportunities available 
to the veteran in his immediate area of 
residence. 

Local community involvement orga- 
nized by the local education agency 
would utilize individual resources avail- 
able. It would extend and reinforce pre- 
vious services of the Department of De- 
fense, Veterans’ Administration, and the 
Department of Labor. It would integrate 
and continue involvement of these agen- 
cies, and fraternal and service organiza- 
tions. 

In advancing this program, Miss Trex- 
ler has expressed concern about the de- 
briefing, high unemployment, and limit- 
ed counseling opportunities available for 
the Vietnam veterans. She has noted 
that many are young and from eco- 
nomically, disadvantaged families. Many 
have limited access. and experience in 
educational and career counseling. 
While her plan is relatively. simple, it 
has many good psychological, sociologi- 
cal,and economic ramifications. 

Project STAVE proposes that the De- 
partment of Defense make available to 
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all returning servicemen a short form to 
be completed in duplicate which would 
be mailed to the State and local educa- 
tional agency in the 2rea to where the 
veteran will return on his discharge. The 
local school administrator would desig- 
nate a staff member, usually a counselor, 
to contact the returning serviceman im- 
mediately on his return to civilian life. 
This person would encourage the veteran 
to explore all possibilities for employ- 
ment or education. He would assist the 
veteran in contracting the Veterans’ 
Administration, State employment serv- 
ice, and fraternal and veterans groups 
which could help him. 

Under this plan, the staff member and 
local school administration would be- 
come the catalyst for community in- 
volvement, concern, and commitment, 
The community, as a cooperative, would 
assume obligations and responsibilities 
for assimilating the veteran and his 
family into the mainstream of life. 

With projected figures of 1 million 
returning servicemen in fiscal 1971 and 
between 1.3 and 1.5 million in fiscal 1972, 
it is imperative that this Nation develop 
а program of this nature. It also is im- 
portant that sufficient leadtime be al- 
lowed so the program can be made vital 
and operational, 

Dynamic and aggressive leadership in 
the Office of Education projected 
through the State education agency to 
the local levels would establish the local 
education agency as the catalyst. 

Because of the importance of this ap- 
proach and the large number of return- 
ing servicemen, I would like to see the 
Office of Education initiate, at the very 
least, a pilot project based on Project 
STAVE. I will be glad to lend my as- 
sistance. 

In addition, I am most pleased that 
this program has been generated by an 
educator within the Office of Education. 
It is encouraging to know that within the 
bureaucratic ranks of Washington that 
there are concerned and committed in- 
dividuals who recognize a void and move 
to fill it with a program conceived and 
developed on their own time and with 
their own initiative. I am glad that Mr. 
Klosterman brought Miss Trexler’s pro- 
gram to my attention and that she was 
kind enough to provide me with this 
material. 

I want to encourage the Commission- 
er of Education to mount and support a 
pilot project as the beginning to what 
hopefully will evolve as a practical and 
effective program to serve the returning 
serviceman whose service to all of us 
cannot be measured in words alone, but 
should be measured in deeds to him. 


BERLIN WALL 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, 9 years 
ago today, the world woke up to the news 
that Soviet troops in Berlin had choked 
off access to and from their sector, wall- 
ing in 14% million East Berliners. 

Our initial reaction was one of anger 
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and concern but emotions soon cooled, 
and most of us turned our attentions to 
other matters. But for the Berliners who 
live and work in the sector every day of 
their lives, the wall remains a very real 
and immediate concern. To us, the wall 
may seem more like a symbol, tucked 
away in a corner of our minds, but we 
must not forget those who live with its 
reality. 

Thousands of East Berliners fled the 
sector before the construction of the wall, 
and thousands more are now held there 
against their will. Let us remember them 
on this day, commending their courage, 
and reminding them of our support. 

All of us look forward to the day when 
а unified Germany will again take its 
rightful place in the family of nations, 
and all of us respect the rights of Ber- 
liners to share in that experience. 

Let us never allow time and distance to 
remove the tragedy of the Berlin Wall 
Írom our memories. When President Ken- 
nedy associated himself with that spirit, 
saying, "I am a Berliner," he spoke for 
freedom-loving Americans. 


HERMAN KENIN 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. GIAIMO, Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion's cultural resources have been di- 
minished with the recent death on 
July 21 of Herman Kenin, president of 
the American Federation of Musicians. 
Mr. Kenin was a familiar and respected 
figure in the music industry and the la- 
bor movement. 

He was raised in a labor family and 
became a professional musician while 
attending Reed College in Oregon. After 
attaining his law degree at Northwestern 
College of Law, Herman Kenin was faced 
with a difficult career decision over 
whether to continue with his music—by 
this time he had his own band—or prac- 
tice law. He opted for the legal profes- 
sion, but, like many others, was loathe to 
sever his ties completely with the music 
world. He kept his membership with the 
musicians and over the years rose from 
local office to be elected national presi- 
dent in 1958, a post to which he was re- 
elected in each of the 12 succeeding years. 

Herman Kenin’s experiences in the 
300,000-member union, which includes 
members of symphony orchestras as well 
as popular music groups, led him to be- 
come a forceful proponent of Govern- 
ment support for our cultural institu- 
tions. He and his union played a major 
role as in advocating the creation of the 
National’ Endowment for the Arts and 
the Humanities and have been among its 
strongest supporters ever since. 

It was my good fortune to know Her- 
man Kenin as a resident of my State of 
Connecticut, as a major contributor to 
the building of a constructive relation- 
ship between the arts and our National 
Government, and as a good friend for 
many years. 

My sympathies go out to his wife, 
Maxine, and their two sons, James and 
David 
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SENATE—Thursday, August 13, 1970 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Creator, Redeemer, and Judge, 
humbly we stand before Thee and say 
with the prophet of old, “Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of hosts: the whole 
earth is full of His glory." 

Thou art great and we are small. Thou 
art powerful and we are weak. Yet Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, formed us for 
fellowship with 'Thee, and equipped us 
for service to our fellow man. Keep us 
from discouragement in small failures 
or vanity in great successes. In both fail- 
ure and success keep us constant in love, 
firn in faith, and resolute in seeking 
to know and to do Thy will. Refresh our 
Spirits, renew our energies and anoint 
us with Thy spirit for living this day. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). Without objection, 
itis so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
awaiting the arrival of the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) 
who will be recognized, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate go into executive 
session to consider the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of J. Fred Buzhardt, Jr., of 
South Carolina, to be general counsel of 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
a pleasure for me to comment on the out- 
standing qualifications of J. Fred Buz- 
hardt, Jr. to be the general counsel of 
the Department of Defense. If it had been 
known on February 21, 1924, when Mr. 
Buzhardt was born, that he would be se- 
lected for this high position, our Govern- 
ment could not have trained him better 
to assume the great responsibilities of 
this important assignment, 

President Nixon could not have se- 
lected a better qualified and more capable 
person. I congratulate the President for 
his selection. 


Mr. Buzhardt’s experience has been 
the right mix to prepare him for his 
duties. He graduated from West Point 
and served his country in uniform. He 
was first in his graduating class 55 the 
Uniyersity of South Carolina Law School, 
and later practiced law in South Caro- 
lina. In 1958, he came to Capitol Hill for 
9 years, during which time he worked 
in the legislative and administrative 
fields as a member of my staff. 

Mr. Buzhardt is a man of keen intel- 
lect, stanch integrity, great courage, 
and dynamic drive. His record reveals 
him to be a man who is fair and just and 
without bias. 

Mr. Buzhardt has gained invaluable 
experience in the past year in the De- 
partment of Defense, as a special assist- 
ant and the staff director of the Blue 
Ribbon Panel on Defense Reorganization, 
Upon completion of these assignments, 
it was an obvious move for the President 
to nominate him for the position of gen- 
eral counsel. I am confident Mr. Buz- 
hardt will continue to render our Nation 
distinguished service in this important 
position. 

Mr. President, I strongly recommend 
that my colleagues unanimously approve 
the nomination of Hon. J. Fred Buzhardt, 
Jr. to be the general counsel of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. President, an editorial about Mr. 
Buzhardt's appointment was published in 
the August 7, 1970, issue of the Columbia 
Record, Columbia, S.C. I ask unanimous 
consent for this editoriai to be printed 
in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

BUZHARDT FOR TOP PENTAGON Post 

Appointment of J, Fred Buzhardt Jr. of 
South Carolina as general counsel of the 
Defense Department is recognition of out- 


standing ability that long has been evident 
in Washington. 

Buzhardt attended Wofford College, was 
graduated from the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, served as an Air 
Force pilot a number of years, and was, top 
honor graduate in his law class at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 

After practicing law in his home town of 
McCormick he joined the staff of Senator 
Strom Thurmond, serving as legislative and 
administrative assistant, teaming up with 
Harry Dent, who is now on the White House 
staff 


During his eight years in Thurmond’s of- 
fice numerous attacks were made on the 
Senator and his position, but they all boo- 
meranged because the Dent-Buzhardt team's 
painstaking research armed him with su- 
perior factual ammunition and strategy for 
the confrontations. Dent and Buzhardt were 
recognized by friends and foes as the top 
assistants on Capitol Hill. 

Buzhardt joined the Nixon Administra- 
tion as a special assistant in the office of 
Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird. For 
the past year he has headed the committee 
studying the reorganization of the entire 
Defense Department. 

The current issue of U.S. News and World 
Report says: "White House aides agree that 
J. Fred Buzhardt, executive director of the 
President's blue-ribbon panel on the De- 


fense Department, had a most embarrassing 
job when he briefed the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on the report. It was his task to in- 
form the generals and admirals that inef- 
ficiency in their own system led the panel 
to recommend, among other suggestions, 
that they be stripped of control over mili- 
tary operations in the field.” 

Again, Buzhardt has done an outstanding 
Job of fact-finding and allowing the facts 
to speak for themselves. 

President Nixon has appointed him to be 
general counsel of the Defense Department— 
chief lawyer of the Pentagon. The nomina- 
tion has been confirmed by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and now goes to the full 
Senate for approval. 

Early confirmation would be in the best 
interests of the Defense Department and the 
nation. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, is is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, is is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG OF OHIO TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that after the 
disposition of the Journal tomorrow, the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Youna) be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar to which there is no ob- 
jection, beginning with Calendar No. 
1086 and ending with No. 1093. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION TO FIX CERTAIN 
FEES 


The bill, S. 3906, to authorize the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia to 
fix certain fees, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 3906 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
District of Columbia Council is authorized 
and empowered to fix, from time to time, in 
accordance with section 2 of this Act, the 
fees authorized to be charged by the follow- 
ing Acts or parts of Acts: 

(1) Section 2 of the Act entitled "An Act 
to regulate the erection, hanging, placing, 
painting, display, and maintenance of out- 
door signs and other forms of exterior adver- 
tising within the District of Columbia”, ap- 
proved March 3, 1931 (46 Stat. 1486; D.C. 
Code, sec. 1-232). 

(2) Sections 571, 586a, 753, and 754 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to establish a code of 
law for the District of Columbia", approved 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1280, 1282, 1312), as 
amended (D.C. Code, secs, 1-514, 29-414, 35- 
905, and 35-906). 

(3) Sections 5 and 6 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to regulate and license pawnbrokers 
in the District of Columbia", approved Au- 
gust 6, 1956 (70 Stat. 1037, 1038; D.C. Code, 
secs, 2-2005 and 2-2006). 

(4) Sections 7, 40, and 42 of the Act en- 
titled "An Act to amend the Code of the 
District of Columbia to provide for the or- 
ganization and regulation of cooperative as- 
sociations, and for other purposes," approved 
June 19, 1940 (54 Stat. 483, 490; D.C. Code, 
secs. 29-807, 29-840, and 29-844). 

(5) Section 121 of the District of Columbia 
Business Corporation Act, approved June 8, 
1954 (68 Stat. 228), as amended (D.C. Code, 
sec, 29-936). 

(6) Section 92 of the District of Columbia 
Nonprofit. Corporation Act, approved August 
6, 1962 (76 Stat. 300, 301; D.C. Code, sec. 29— 
1092). 

(7) Section 2 of chapter 2 of the Act en- 
titled "An Act to regulate the business of life 
insurance in the District of Columbia", ap- 
proved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1130; D.C. 
Code, sec. 35-402). 

(8) Section 13 of title V of the Act en- 
titled "An Act to regulate marine insurance 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes", approved March 4, 1922 (42 Stat. 
408; D.C. Code, sec. 35-1113). 

(9) Section 41 of chapter II and section 
53 of chapter III of the Fire and Casualty 
Act, approved October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1081, 
1082), as amended (D.C. Code, secs. 35-1345 
and 35-1363). 

(10) Section 7 of the Motor Vehicle Safety 
Responsibility Act of the District of Colum- 
bia, approved May 25, 1954 (68 Stat. 123), 
as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 40-423). 

(11) The Act entitled "An Act relating to 
tax-sales and taxes in the District of Colum- 
bia", approved February 6, 1879 (20 Stat. 
283), as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 47-306). 
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(12) Section 21 of title II of the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1939, approved 
July 26, 1939 (53 Stat. 1096; D.C. Code, sec. 
41-1521). 

(13) Section 4 of article I of title V of the 
District of Columbia Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947, approved July 16, 1947 (61 
Stat. 342; D.C. Code, sec. 47-1564c). 

(14) Paragraphs 14, 15, and 16 of section 6, 
and paragraph 42 of section 7 of the Act en- 
titled "An Act making appropriations to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtleth, nineteen hundred 
&nd three, and for other purposes", approved 
July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 621, 622, 628), as 
amended (D.C. Code, secs. 47-1706, 47-1707, 
47-1708, and 47-2101). 

(15) Sections 1 and 4 of title II of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, 
approved August 17, 1937 (50 Stat. 675; 
D.C. Code, secs, 47-1801 and 47-1804). 

(16) Section 3 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels 
sold within the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes", approved April 23, 1924 (43 
Stat. 107), as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 
41-1903). 

(17) Sections 1 and 3 of the Act entitled 
"An Act to create a revenue in the District 
of Columbia by levying a tax upon all dogs 
therein, to make such dogs personal prop- 
erty, and for other purposes", approved June 
19, 1878 (20 Stat. 173, 174), as amended 
(D.C. Code, secs. 47-2001, 47-2002 and 
47-2003). 

(18) Section 2 of the Act entitled "An Act 
to prevent fraud at public auctions in the 
District of Columbia", approved September 
8, 1916 (39 Stat. 846; D.C. Code, sec. 
41-2202). 

(19) Section 138 of the District of Colum- 
bia Sales Tax Act, approved May 7, 1949 (63 
Stat. 113; D.C. Code, sec. 47-2615). 

(20) Section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide for the regulation of closing-out 
and fire sales in the District of Columbia”, 
approved September 1, 1959 (73 Stat. 450; 
D.C. Code, sec. 47-3002). 

(21) Section 1 of the Act entitled "An Act 
to authorize associations of employees in the 
District of Columbia to adopt a device to des- 
ignate the products of the labor of their 
members, to punish illegal use or imitation 
of such device, and for other purposes", ap- 
proved February 18, 1932 (47 Stat. 50), as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 48-401). 

Sec. 2. The District of Columbia Council 
may, with respect to each of the fees estab- 
lished by the Acts or parts of Acts listed in 
the first section, after public hearing in- 
crease or decrease such fees to such amounts 
as may, in the judgment of the Council, be 
reasonable in consideration of the interests 
of the public and the persons required to 
pay the fee, and in consideration of the ap- 
proximate cost of administering each Act or 
part of Act to which the fee relates. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1076), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the legislation is to vest 
&uthority in the District of Columbia Coun- 
cil, after public hearing, to set a variety of 
municipal fees, including fees for certain 
licenses and permits. 

License and user fees are presently fixed by 
statute, and many such fees have not been 
adjusted over the years to reflect current 
costs for performing the governmental duties 
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related to the activity for which the fee is 
charged. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Мв. PRESIDENT: The Government of 
the District of Columbia has the honor to 
submit herewith a draft bill to authorize the 
government of the District of Columbia to 
fix certain fees. 

The purpose of this p legislation 
was stated by the President in his April 28, 
1969 e to the Congress recommending 
legislation for the District of Columbia, as 
follows: 

"The Reorganization Plan which estab- 
lished the present [District of Columbia] 
government left to Congress many mundane 
municipal functions which are burdensome 
chores to it but important functions for 
good local government. At present, Congress 
must allot a portion of its legislative calen- 
dar to setting ordinances for the District of 
Columbia, in effect performing the duties of 
& local city council for the Capital. It thus 
deals with matters which are of little or no 
importance to the Nation as a whole—the 
setting of a fee, for example, to redeem a dog 
from the city pound. The concerns of the 
District are frequently shunted aside to al- 
low for higher priority legislative business. 
“No policy can be worse than to mingle great 
and small concerns’ argued Augustus Wood- 
ward, one of the founders of our city, when 
Congress considered establishing a territorial 
form of government in 1800. ‘The latter be- 
come absorbed in the former; are neglected 
and forgotten.’ 

“Legislation will be proposed to transfer 
& number of specific authorities to the Dis- 
trict Government—including authority to 
change various fees for user charges now 
fized by statute, * * + and modernize the 
licensing of various businesses, occupations 
and professions.” (Italic and bracketed lan- 
guage supplied.) 

The government of the District of Colum- 
bia accordingly proposes that the Congress 
enact legislation to authorize the District 
of Columbia Council to change, from time to 
time, a number of fees specified by the Con- 
gress in 21 separate statutes. The fees pro- 
vided by the statutes presently range from 
10 cents for certain notary services to $500 
for licenses for pawnbrokers, private banks, 
and the stock exchange, The District believes 
that these fees, which are listed and described 
in the attached chart, should be examined 
from time to time and, if appropriate, in- 
creased or decreased to such amounts as the 
Council determines after public hearing to 
be reasonable in consideration of the inter- 
ests of the public and the persons required 
to pay the fee, and in consideration of the 
approximate costs of adminis each of 
the District’s statutory duties related to the 
activity for which the fee is charged. 

The District believes that the legislation 
of this nature is highly desirable, both from 
the standpoint of relieving the Congress of 
these mundane municipal fee-fixing func- 
tions and from the standpoint of vesting in 
the municipal government and people of the 
District of Columbia more responsibility in 
local matters. 

The government of the District of Colum- 
bia has been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that, from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program, there is no objection 
to the submission of this legislation to the 
Congress and its enactment would be con- 
sistent with the administration’s objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
GRAHAM W. WATT, 
Assistant to the Commissioner 
(For Walter E. Washington, Commissioner) 
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FEES SPECIFIED IN ACTS OF CONGRESS RELATING TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia 
Code citation 


Type of fee 


pp. mpm fM 
- 


- Nota 
. Pawnbroker license 


Amount 


Permit for an outdoor sign. . 
fees for various services. 


Filing of certificate of incorporation of institution of learning 

Filing of amendment of articles by cooperative association 

Filing of certified copy of amended articles by cooperative associ- 
ation. 

License of cooperative association 

Fees for licenses, filing documents, etc., by business corporations . 

Fees for filing documents and issuing Certificates by nonprofit 


Э] $5 per year. 
--- $0.10 to $1.75. 
-. $500 for 1st year and $250 


er year thereafter. 
i 
1. 
$5. 
m ри er 
ü te EO 


corporations. 


-. Various fees for life insurance companies. . 


YES En" 


-. Service of process on Superintendent of Insurance. ..... 
Permit to do business in District of Columbia from Superintendent. = 


of Insurance. 
. 35-1113 
. 35-1345. 
. 35-1363. 
. 40-423... 
. 41-306.... 
, 47-1521 


Marine insurance company fees. 
-- Various fire, casualty, and marine insurance fees. 
12 License fee for financing insurance premiums. 
-- Service of process on District government for nonresident moti 
.. Certificate of taxes and assessments due 
Mf LN tax return furnished to taxpayer for a year prior 


$100 to Vw 


Copy of income tax return furnished to taxpayer for 1947 and any 


year thereafter. 
Unincorporated private banks 


For business done on Washington Stock Exchange 


-. For note brokers 


.- Certificate of authority for insurance companies. . 

-. Filing of annual statement by insurance companies. 

-- License fee for motor vehicle fuel importers 

.~ For each dog owned or kept in the District ы Columbia.. 
Certified copy of record of payment of dog fee 

.. Impoundment fee for stray dogs 


$500 per year. 
Do. 


Do. 

-. $25 per year. 
--- $20 per year. 
~- $5 per year. 
..:$3 Rs year. 


- License fee for employment agencies 


.. Public auction permit. . 


- Copy of sales tax return furnished to о tap 


-. License for closing out sale_ 
Registration of union label 


The committee fully endorses the above 
letter for the reasons stated therein. 
HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 
5. 3906 was introduced by Senator Eagleton 
at the request of the District government. 
Hearings were held on the bill on June 8, 
1970, and testimony was presented favoring 
the bill by the Office of Corporation Counsel. 
No unfavorable testimony or statements 
on 8.3906 have been received by the com- 
mittee. 
ANALYSIS ‘OF THE BILL 
Section 1 authorizes the District of Colum- 
bia Council to fix, from time to time, fees 
authorized to be charged by a number of acts 
or parts of acts. The affected activities are 
listed above in the letter from Mr. Watt. 
Section 2 provides that in exercising its 
authority in section 1 the Council may in- 
crease or decrease such fees, after public 
hearing, to such amounts as, in the judg- 
ment of the Council, may be reasonable in 
consideration of the public interest and the 
persons required to pay the fee, and in 
consideration of the proximate cost of ad- 
ministering each act or part of act to which 
the fee relates. 
CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 
In the opinion of the committee, it is 
necessary to dispense with the requirements 
of subsection (4) of rule XXIX of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate in order to 
expedite the business of the Senate. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have no objection to this 
particular bill; but many of us, when we 
do not know in advance that a calen- 
dar is going to be called, and find no 
notice to that effect in the RECORD, be- 
lieve that a more orderly procedure could 
be arrived at, and that a time certain 
should be set for the calling of the calen- 
dar. For example, recently, we read in 
ihe newspaper that the Senate had 
passed a bil involving $1 billion to be 
spent over a period of 5 years. I would 
have supported that particular measure, 


but I think that more than about three 
Senators should be on the floor when 
these bills are called up. Therefore, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
kindly withhold that suggestion briefly? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
glad to withhold it temporarily. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the distinguished 
Senator does not want the calendar 
called, we will be only too glad to hold 
it back. The procedure has been to re- 
quire at least a 24-hour delay before any 
bill was called on the current calendar 
so that both sides could be apprised. I 
want to assure the distinguished Senator 
that if this does not meet with his ap- 
proval, the leadership will be glad to 
consider altering this procedure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
no objection to calling the calendar at 
the beginning of the day's session or at 
any time certain, but I think it would be 
more orderly procedure if, for example, 
we had known yesterday that the cal- 
endar would be called first. this morning, 
or at 12 o'clock or some time certain. 
Those of us who are interested in asking 
questions could then be in the Chamber. 
But when the calendar is called at ir- 
regular intervals and. when we attend 
committee meetings—our committee is 
meeting this morning, for instance—we 
just cannot be in both places. I was just 
hoping that we could get an understand- 
ing as to when the calendar would be 
called tomorrow, and on other days. 
Could we be given some notice as to when 
it would be called? I have no objection to 
its being called now, of course. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The léadership has 
no objection. What we are doing is call- 
ing up unobjected-to items -vhich have 
been cleared by both sides. 
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Referring to the bill which I think the 
Senator has in mind, we held that one 
on the calendar for at least a week and 
stated, I believe, before the bill was called 
up, à day or so previously, that it would 
not be called up except under unanimous 
consent; but the bill was of such a na- 
ture that we thought there should be 
some debate on it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. Notice was given. But where the 
calendar is to be called, inasmuch as the 
pending business is the military con- 
struction bill, I think it would be proper 
to call the calendar when more Senators 
are present in the Chamber. I have no 
objection, but I would first suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
withhold the suggestion so that I can 
explain? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All of these bills, 
with three exceptions, have to do with 
the District of Columbia. АП were re- 
ported to the Senate and placed on the 
calendar on August 10, 1970. One of the 
three bills, an act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, had a “hold” placed on it in 
the usual procedure for screening Con- 
sent Calendar bills and will not be 
brought up today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I would 
have no objection, but I am wondering 
whether we could not have an agreement 
that when the calendar will be called, in 
the future, we can designate a time cer- 
tain whether it be today or tomorrow; 
then if we have a question or two, or some 
point we want clarified, we can be in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
agree that we should continue the pro- 
cedure we have, that at the beginning 
Of business each day, provided enough 
time has elapsed for the committees and 
both sides to consider a bill, we continue 
this operation into the future as we have 
in the past, or would the Senator suggest 
some other procedure? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. I am 
perfectly willing to follow that proce- 
dure. But there should be an established 
procedure; there should be a notice 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that 
the calendar will be called upon the 
opening of the Senate, or some time cer- 
tain. Then I would have no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, wil the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous agreement, the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) 
is to be recognized. The Chair now recog- 
nizes the Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. SCOTT. Would the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) 
yield to me, without losing his right to 
the floor or any of his time? 

Mr. BELLMON. I am pleased to yield 
to the distinguished Republican leader. 

Mr; SCOTT. I tbank the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, I merely want to point 
out that I think the orderly procedure 
is that we normally do call the calendar 
soon after the convening of the Senate. 
I should like to be able to continue that 
procedure, with the understanding that 
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if it is going to be irregularly called, or 
at an uncertain time, then it should be 
preceded by & short quorum call, and 
any Senator who has been served notice 
or wishes to be advised specifically has 
only to let us know and we will do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have no 
objection to any kind of orderly proce- 
dure, but then it should be made clear 
that the calendar will be called at the 
opening of each session. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On unobjected-to 
items. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
right. If that is to be the procedure then 
the membership should be alerted that 
each morning, regardless of the special 
orders, the calendar would be called. As 
we read the Recorp this morning, we find 
that immediately after disposition of the 
Journal, the Senator from Oklahoma 
would be recognized; apparently, there- 
fore, the calendar would not be called. If 
the calendar was to be called first thing in 
the morning, it should have been so an- 
nounced that immediately after the 
prayer there would be a calendar call. 
Then the Senator from Oklahoma and 
other Senators having orders to speak 
would be recognized. If we could have 
that understanding, it would be a more 
orderly procedure and I would have no 
objection. 

I think it would clear up the point I am 
making. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would be per- 
fectly agreeable. The Senator has a good 
point. The joint leadership will try to be 
more explicit hereafter, so that the Sen- 
ate as a whole, and individual Senators, 
will be aware of the procedure which we 
would like to pursue. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. So in the future, when we 
provide for certain Senators to be recog- 
nized, perhaps we could provide that 
they be recognized after the call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, after 
the call of the calendar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would be on 
unobjected-to items, of course. This col- 
loquy today can serve as notice to the 
Senate of the ordinary procedure fol- 
lowed and to be followed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Unob- 
jected-to items on the calendar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
a good idea. I think it would clear it up. 
May we proceed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I would 
have no objection to going ahead with 
the call of the calendar now with the 
understanding that in the future ad- 
vance notice will be given. 


TAXATION BY DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BiA OF REGULATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 


The bil (H.R. 15381) to amend the 
District of Columbia Income and Fran- 
chise Tax Act of 1947 with respect to the 
taxation of regulated investment com- 
panies was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 91-1077), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF BILL 

The bil (H.R. 15381) would conform the 
provisions of the District of Columbia In- 
come and Franchise Tax Act of 1947 (D.C. 
Code, title 47, section 1501 et seq., 61 Stat. 
331) to the provisions of the Federal In- 
ternal Revenue Code relating to the treat- 
ment to be given to dividends paid by regu- 
lated investment companies which qualify 
for the dividends-paid deductions under sec- 
tion 852(b)(2)(D) and section 852(b) (3) 
с) a» of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1 ў 

Its purpose is to make clear that invest- 
ment companies domiciled in the District 
of Columbia will be accorded treatment un- 
der the laws of the District of Columbia 
similar to that which they are accorded un- 
der Federal law, namely, the flowthrough or 
conduit treatment in connection with their 
distribution of dividends to their share- 
holders. 

Regulated investment companies (mutual 
funds which distribtue their income cur- 
rently are not subject to Federal income 
taxation. This is because mutual funds are 
merely conduits for the dividends and net 
gains which are passed on to the sharehold- 
ers. Most States (including Maryland and 
Virginia) follow the Federal practice and 
do not tax mutual funds. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1969 (Public Law 91-106, October 31, 1969, 
83 Stat. 169) conformed the provisions of 
the District of Columbia Income and Fran- 
chise Tax Act to the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Internal Revenue Code with respect to 
capital gains and losses generally, including 
the treatment accorded shareholders of regu- 
lated investment companies. 

The need for this legislation is caused by 
the language in that act which amended the 
D.C. Income and Franchise Tax Act of 1947 
by defining the term “capital asset” in a 
manner consistent with our Federal income 
tax laws but different from that previously 
the case in the District of Columbia. The new 
provision provided that retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, individuals and corporations 
domiciled in the District of Columbia would 
be taxed on their capital gains realized on 
capital assets held for a period of more than 
6 months. 

The conference report (Н. Rept. 91-604) 
on the 1969 act, with respect to gains and 
losses from the sale or disposition of capital 
assets, reads in part as follows (pp. 16-17) : 

“Income and franchise taxes: Capital gains 
and losses— 

“The Senate amendment contained provi- 
sions not in the House bill that removed 
(effective taxable year 1969) the exemption 
from the District income and franchise taxes 
in existing law for income from sales or 
exchanges or capital assets (defined under 
District law as certain assets held more than 
2 years) and provided for bringing District 
capital gains tax provisions into conformity 
with Federal practices. 

“The conference substitute conforms to 
the Senate provisions. In adopting those pro- 
visions, it is the intent of the Managers of 
both the House and Senate that gains and 
losses from the sale or other disposition of 
capital assets shall, for District income and 
franchise tax purposes, be determined in 
accordance with provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 relating or applicable 
to the determination of gains and losses from 
the sale or other disposition of capital assets 
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for Federal income tax purposes. The in- 
tention is to conform District and Federal 
law in this regard to the greatest extent pos- 
sible.” 

However, the language of the 1969 act, as 
finally adopted, left unclear the treatment of 
mutual funds, which in the District of Co- 
lumbia are not explicitly accorded subchapter 
M conduit treatment such as is available 
under the Federal law, and in other States 
as Maryland and Virginia. 

If conduit treatment is held to be unavail- 
able to mutual funds, the net effect would be 
triple taxation: (1) taxation of the corpora- 
tion paying dividends to the mutual fund; 
(2) taxation of the mutual fund itself; and 
(3) taxation of the shareholder. 

Already, the shareholder or taxpayer does 
in fact pay a tax and, of course, the corpora- 
tion distributing the dividends to the mutual 
fund pays a tax. The second tax would be 
eliminated by the enactment of H.R. 15381 
and this would grant to mutual funds the 
same deductions for dividends paid to share- 
holders that mutual funds are allowed for 
Federal income tax purposes. 

REVENUE EFFECT 

The District of Columbia Government has 
informed the committee that there will not 
be any actual revenue loss due to this legis- 
lation. 

HEARINGS 

A hearing was held on this legislation on 
June 8, 1970, before the Fiscal Affairs Sub- 
committee of the Senate District of Columbia 
Committee. Testimony in support of the bill 
was offered on behalf of the District of Co- 
lumbia Government by an assistant corpora- 
tion counsel and by representatives of regu- 
lated investment companies located in the 
District. 


WATER AND SANITARY SEWER 
RATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3905) to authorize the District of 
Columbia Council to fix the rates 
charged by the District of Columbia for 
water and water services and for sani- 
tary sewer services which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment on 
page 3, line 14, after the word “the”, 
where it appears the third time, strike 
out “change” and insert "charge"; so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
third sentence of subsection (a) of section 
101 of title I of the District of Columbia 
Public Works Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 101), as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 43-1520c(a)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

"In computing the charge for the con- 
sumption of water in excess of the minimum 
amount allowed for metered service, if such 
charge is for a period beginning prior to a 
change in water rates and ending there- 
after, the charge for such excess consump- 
tion shall be based upon the rate 1n effect at 
the time the charge is rendered." 

Бес. 2. Subsection (b) of section 101 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 43-1520c(b) ) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the District of 
Columbia Council is authorized from time 
to time to fix the rates charged by the Dis- 
trict for water and water services furnished 
by the District water supply system, at such 
amount as the Council on the basis of a rec- 
ommendation made by the Commissioner, 
determines is necessary to meet the expense 
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to the District of furnishing such water and 
water services," 

Sec. 3. Section 207 of title II of such Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 43-1606) is amended (a) by 
striking out in subsection (a) “, but such 
percentage shall not exceed 75 per centum 
of the water charge"; (b) by striking out in 
subsection (b) “, but such percentage shall 
not exceed 75 per centum of such rates"; (c) 
by striking out in subsection (d) “not more 
than 75 per centum of the water charge" and 
inserting in lieu thereof "the amount"; and 
(d) by adding the following subsection: 

“(e) The District of Columbia Council is 
authorized, in its discretion, from time to 
time to establish one or more sanitary sewer 
service charges at such amount as the Coun- 
cil, on the basis of a recommendation made 
by the Commissioner, finds is necessary to 
meet the expense to the District of furnish- 
ing sanitary sewer services, including debt 
retirement." 

Sec. 4. Subsection (c) of section 208 of title 
II of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 43-1607 (c) ) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) In computing the charge for sanitary 
sewer service, if such charge is for a period 
beginning prior to a change in the estab- 
lished sanitary sewer service charge and end- 
ing thereafter the charge shall be based on 
the rate in effect at the time the charge is 
rendered.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REconp an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-1078), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the legislation 1s to make 
it possible for the District of Columbia City 
Council, by appropriate increases in the rates 
to be charged for water and water and sewer 
services, to meet operating costs and debt re- 
tirement need involved in furnishing these 
municipal services. 

The bill eliminates the maximum rate re- 
strictions imposed on water and sewer rates 
and leaves the setting of such rates to the 
sound discretion of the District of Columbia 
Council on the basis of recommendation by 
the Commissioner. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Data presented by the District of Columbia 
Department of Sanitary Engineering demon- 
strates that rate increases on water and sew- 
er must be made to defray maintenance and 
operating costs, costs of outstanding debt, 
and costs of new debt in both the water and 
sewage works programs. Projections for op- 
erating expenses and debt retirement indi- 
cate that by 1972 the water fund will be in a 
deficit position and the sanitary sewage fund 
will have only a small surplus to meet any 
unexpected demands. 

Water and sewer construction must con- 
stantly expand to meet the city's growing 
needs, and sewage treatment must be im- 
proved to meet water quality standards, 

In addition, current borowing authority is 
exhausted, and, hence, water and sewer rates 
must be increased and additional borrowing 
capability provided if revenues sufficient to 
meet demand are to be available. 

The need for the bill was established by 
figures and projections submitted by the Di- 
rector of the Department of Sanitary En- 


ры These figures are summarized be- 
OW. 
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NEED FOR INCREASED RATES, WATER FUND 


Public Law 87-408, 87th Congress, second 
session, approved March 2, 1962, authorized 
the then Board of Commissioners to in- 
crease water rates up to 25 percent of the 
rates in effect on January 1, 1961. This au- 
thorization is now exhausted. 

The first increase under this authority was 
on July 1, 1962, when the metered water 
charge for the semiannual minimum (3,600 
cubic feet) was raised from $7 previously in 
effect to $7.5. The second was on July 1, 
1967, when the minimum rate was increased 
from $7.50 to $8.10. The third was on April 1, 
1969, when the minimum rate was increased 
from $8.10 to $8.75, An increase in the charge 
for water used in excess of the minimum 
was made in the same instances from 12 
cents to 13 cents per 100 cubic feet in 1962 
and 13 cents to 15 cents in 1967. The maxi- 
mum rates &uthorized are $8.75 and $0.15 
for the semiannual minimum and excess 
usage, respectively. 

Estimates of water fund revenues and 
funds required (as of June 1, 1970), based 
on revenue from current rates (see table 
I) shows a water fund status for operations 
ranging from a slight surplus of $303,000 in 
fiscal year 1970 to an accumulated defiicit 
of $8,092,500 in fiscal year 1976. 

Table I also shows three options for in- 
creasing rates to provide the required funds 
and the effect of these increases on the aver- 
age water bill. 


NEED FOR INCREASED RATES, SANITARY 
SEWAGE WORKS FUNDS 

Public Law 87-408 also authorized the 
Commissioners to increase sewer charges 
from 60 percent of the water charge in effect 
January 1, 1961, up to a maximum of 75 
percent. This authorization is now ex- 
hausted. 

One increase was made July 1, 1962, to 70 
percent of the water charge. The second in- 
crease was made on April 1, 1969 when rates 
were increased to the maximum. 

Estimates of sewage works fund revenue 
and funds required (as of June 1, 1970) 
based on revenue from current rates (see 
table III) shows a sewage works funds status 
for operations ranging from a surplus of 
$1,220,900 in fiscal year 1970 to an accumu- 
lated deficit of $10,718,200 in fiscal year 
1976. 

Table III also shows options for increasing 
rates to provide the required funds and the 
effect. of these increases on the average 
sewer bill. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FEDERAL 
PAYMENT AUTHORIZATION ACT 
OF 1970 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3903) to provide additional reve- 
nue for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, whick had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with amendments: On page 2, 
at the beginning of line 14, strike out 
“Bureau of the Budget" and insert “Office 
of Management and Budget"; in line 16, 
after the word “the”, where it appears 
the second time, strike out "Bureau of 
the Budget" and insert “Office of Man- 
agement and Budget"; on page 3, line 10, 
after the word “this”, strike out "title" 
and insert “Act”; and in line 11, after 
“July 1,” strike out “1969” and insert 
“1970”; so as to make the bill read: 

S. 3903 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
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Act may be cited as the “District of Columbia 
Federal Payment Authorization Act of 1970," 

Sec, 2. Regular annual payments are here- 
by authorized to be appropriated from 
revenues of the United States to cover the 
proper Federal share of the expenses of the 
Government of the District of Columbia, and 
such annual payments, when appropriated, 
shall be paid into the general fund of the 
District of Columbia. The annual payment so 
authorized shall be an amount which is 
equal to 30 percent of all general fund reve- 
nues derived from taxes, charges, and mis- 
cellaneous receipts, including that part of 
the motor vehicle registration fees which is 
credited to the general fund. Such authoriza- 
tion shall be based upon the estimate of such 
revenues which the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia determines will be credited 
during each fiscal year to the general fund 
of the District of Columbia, but exclud- 
ing any amount derived from grants and 
loans from the Federal Government to the 
District government. 

Sec. 3. The Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia shall annually compute the 
amount of the Federal payment authorized 
to be appropriate under this Act, and the 
amount of such authorization so computed 
shall be submitted to the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget with each regular budget 
of the District of Columbia, and, as approved 
by the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, shall be submitted to the Con- 
gress. Each such computation shall be de- 
termined on the basis of estimates of the tax 
revenues referred to in section 2 of this Act 
which are expected to be credited to the gen- 
eral fund of the District of Columbia during 
the fiscal year for which the annual payment 
is being computed: Provided, 'That the 
amount so determined shall be subject to 
review after such fiscal year, and if the Fed- 
eral payment appropriated on the basis of 
the amount so determined differs from the 
amount determined on the basis of revenues 
actually received and credited to the general 
fund, the Federal payment authorization for 
the second year succeeding such fiscal year 
shall be adjusted to the extent of such 
difference. 

Sec. 4. Amounts authorized by section 2 of 
this Act may be appropriated within fiscal 
year limitation. 

Src. 5. Article VI of the District of Colum- 
bia Revenue Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 301), as 
amended (D.C. Code, secs. 47-2501a and 47— 
2501b), is repealed. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall take effect with re- 
spect to fiscal years beginning on and after 
July 1, 1970. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would like to have an explana- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Under this bill the 
annual Federal payment authorization 
would be established at 30 percent of 
the District general fund tax revenues. 
Under present law, the authorized Fed- 
eral payment is an amount not to exceed 
$105 million annually, fixed by section 1 
of article VI of the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1947, as amended by sec- 
tion 701 of title VII of the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1969. Public 
Law 91-106, 91st Congress. The 1969 act 
also authorized a special one-time Fed- 
eral payment supplement of $5 million 
for fiscal year 1970 to be used for law 
enforcement activities in the District of 
Columbia. 

The new formula proposal would au- 
thorize а 1971 Federal payment esti- 
mated at $130.4 million or an increase of 
$25.4 million over the present annual 
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$105 million authorization. It is current- 
ly estimated that general fund revenue 
collections for fiscal year 1971 will equal 
$438.8 million. Applying the Federal pay- 
ment formula at 30 percent, an amount 
of $130.4 million would be available. 

The following local tax revenues would 
be included in the base of the proposal 
for determining the Federal payment 
authorization: 

Income and franchise taxes. 

Sales and gross receipts taxes. 

Deed recordation tax. 

General fund portion of motor vehicle 
registration revenue. 

Would the Senator like me to con- 
tinue? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
that covers it, 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I imagine 
that the increase is largely to pay for the 
costs involved in the new District of Co- 
lumbia crime bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For law enforce- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have no 
objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 


ReEcorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-1079), explaining the purposes of the 
measure, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Under this bill the annual Federal payment 
authorization would be established at 30 per- 
cent of the District general] fund tax reve- 
nues. Under present law, the authorized Fed- 
eral payment is an amount not to exceed $105 
million annually, fixed by section 1 of article 
VI of the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1947, as amended by section 701 of title VII 
of the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1969, (Public Law 91-106, 91st Cong.) The 
1969 act also authorized a special one-time 
Federal payment supplement of $5 million 
for fiscal year 1970 to be used for law en- 
forcement activities in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The new formula proposal would authorize 
& 1971 Federal payment estimated at $130.4 
milion or an increase of $25.4 million over 
the present annual $105 million authoriza- 
tion. It is currently estimated that general 
fund revenue collections for fiscal year 1971 
will equal $434.8 million. Applying the Fed- 
eral payment formula at 30 percent, an 
amount of $130.4 million would be available. 

The following local tax revenues would be 
included in the base of the proposal for de- 
termining the Federal payment authoriza- 
tion: 

Income and franchise taxes. 

Sales and gross receipts taxes. 

Property taxes. 

Inheritance and estate taxes. 

Deed recordation tax. 

General fund portion of motor vehicle reg- 
istration revenue. 
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NEED FOR THE BILL 


The Congress and the President have con- 
sistently the unique responsibility 
of the Federal Government for the District of 
Columbia as the Federal City and the Con- 
gress has regularly provided payments to help 
defray the costs of operating the District. 

Varying amounts of Federal support were 
provided to the District of Columbia over 
the years. During the first 89 years of the 
Capital City's existence, the Federal Gov- 
ernment appropriated an average of approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the cost of local gov- 
ernment, though the amounts were not ex- 
plicitly determined on any consistent basis. 
Beginning in 1879, the level of Federal par- 
ticipation was set at a flat 50 percent of total 
expenditures, an arrangement which was 
maintained for 42 years. Between 1921 and 
1924 the Federal share was set at 40 percent 
of District expenditures. Since then, Con- 
gress has enacted lump-sum authorizations 
which have varied over the years. 

On nine occasions since World War II, 
Congress has increased the lump-sum Fed- 
eral payment authorization, raising it from 
в wartime level of $6 million to $105 million 
in 1969. In each case, within a short time 
span, the level established became inade- 
quate as the needs of the District grew in 
response to changes in the District’s popu- 
lation, greater demands for Government 
service, and a decline in the real value of 
the dollar. During this same period, taxes 
imposed on District residents were increased 
substantially in response to public expendi- 
ture needs. While increases in the Federal 
payment authorization have been made by 
Congress from time to time, its growth has 
been irregular, and has had no consistent 
relationship to annual needs. Instead, what 
is required is an equitable and systematic 
method of determining, annually, the rela- 
tive amounts to be provided by District tax- 
payers and the Federal Government. 

The committee believes that the proposed 
30-регсепё Federal payment formula author- 
ization represents such an equitable means 
of determining the fair share of the Fed- 
eral Government toward helping meet the 
municipal expenses of the District. The for- 
mula approach would adequately compensate 
the District for revenue loss (primarily prop- 
erty and corporate income tax) and increased 
expenditures resulting from the Federal pres- 
ence in the city. Some significant aspects of 
that Federal presence include: 

Over the past 5 years, property of the Fed- 
eral Government has averaged 32 percent of 
the total assessed value of land and im- 
provements 1n the District. 

Federal employees account for 50 percent 
of all employment in the city. 

In the past 8 years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has constructed about 28 percent of all 
new office and related space 1n the District of 
Columbia. 

The Federal Government owns 43 percent 
of the land in the city. 

The Federal sector constitutes almost 34 
percent of the annual gross product of the 
District of Columbia. 

The additional Federal funds which would 
be authorized by enactment of this proposed 
legislation would be within the total esti- 
mate of Federal funds to the District of Col- 
umbia contained in the Federal budget sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President on 
February 2, 1970. 

These additional funds will be helpful in 
meeting the serious finanelal needs of the 
District of Columbia government, as re- 
flected in the recently enacted District of 
Columbia Appropriations Act, 1971. Because 
of a lack of revenue and because the District 
of Columbia budget 1s required to be balanced 
by law, the Congress was forced to approve 
& District of Columbia budget that was cut 
over 20 percent and which left the District 
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with a smaller overall program than it had a 
year ago, Mainly mandatory items were 
spared in cutbacks which seriously limited 
new and expanded programs vital to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

For example, the lack of funds for pro- 

designed to fight crime resulted in se- 
rious limits on this effort. For instance, the 
lack of funds prohibited the hiring of 213 
new roving leaders who work in the streets 
with juvenile gangs. This is a program which 
has been called by the juvenile court judge 
one of the most successful the District has in 
working with potential juvenile delinquents. 
But instead of 245 of these street counsel- 
ors, the District will have to make do with 32. 

Lack of funds meant the elimination of 43 
new guard and other positions in the Depart- 
ment of Corrections at a time when prison 
population is expected to rise from 3,000 to 
4,000. The prison program is already strained 
to the breaking point, but there will be fewer 
guards per 100 inmates this year than last 
because of lack of funds. 

There will also be less work with drug ad- 
dicts within the corrections system. The Dis- 
trict’s request for 22 new workers to help 
rehabilitate an additional 250 inmate addicts 
was denied, again, for lack of funds. 

The court of general sessions had re- 
quested six new positions to strengthen its 
probation program and 24 new employees 
to help judges meet the growing backlog of 
cases, The Parole Board wanted three new 
employees to meet its expanded workload. 
All of these were cut. 

These examples do not exhaust the list of 
cuts in anticrime programs, but they are in- 
dicative of the seriousness of the District 
government's revenue shortage. 

Serious cuts were also made in other im- 
portant areas such as proposed increases 
in the supply of textbooks to ghetto chil- 
dren, expansion of the kindergarten classes, 
and improvement in special education pro- 
grams for children with physical handicaps. 

A Federal payment authorization based on 
& percentage of District tax revenue would 
provide an annually updated measure of an 
equitable Federal payment toward the ex- 
penses of the Government of the District of 
Columbia. This would enable the District to 
compute the Federal payment authorization 
based on such & formula at the time of its 
earliest budgetary planning, and would make 
it possible for the District to assess its prob- 
&ble total resources from local sources and 
from the Federal Government so that priori- 
ties could better be established among com- 
peting needs. In this way the District will be 
&ble to evaluate and present to the Congress 
its recommendations for programs considered 
necessary for proper administration of the 
District government. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

The Senate Subcommittee on Fiscal Af- 
fairs of the Senate District of Columbia Com- 
mittee held hearings on the bill on June 8, 
1970. Representatives of the District of Co- 
lumbis testified on behalf of the legislation 
and there was no opposition to the legisla- 
tion. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 15424) to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, over. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
VESTRY ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2336) relating to the parishes and 
congregations of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the District of Columbia 
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which had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Act of the General Assembly of 
the State of Maryland, passed in the year 
1798, entitled "An act for the establishment 
of vestries for each parish in the State," 
(“The Vestry Act," chapter 24 of the Mary- 
land Acts of 1798) as amended by the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the District of Columbia 
in 1872 and 1873, and by the Congress of the 
United States in 1874, 1919, and 1947, be re- 
pealed, except for paragraphs 9, 28 (with- 
out the proviso clause) , 29, and 32 of chapter 
24, which authorize the corporate structure 
of the church, its ownership of property and 
right to sue and be sued, which are hereby 
retained. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed 
in any way to impair or otherwise adversely 
affect the title to property as presently held 
or hereinafter acquired. Hereafter the gov- 
ernment and operations of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the District of Columbia 
shall be in accordance with the constitution 
and canons of said church. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1081), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the legislation is to con- 
form applicable law to changes recently en- 


acted by the General Assembly of Maryland 
with respect to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

The bill will repeal those anachronistic sec- 
tions of the so-called Vestry Act which deal 
with the internal organization and operation 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, but will 
leave intact those provisions which establish 
general corporate powers and which may 
affect title to property held by the church. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The basic civil law for the organization of 
parishes and vestries of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church is the Vestry Act adopted by 
the General Assembly of Maryland in 1798 
and continued as the law in the District of 
Columbia was created in 1800. The Diocese of 
Washington includes four Maryland counties 
and the District. Thus, when substantial re- 
vision of the Vestry Act was enacted in 1969 
by the Maryland General Assembly, the two 
parts of the diocese became subject to con- 
flicting laws which made internal govern- 
ment of the church difficult and certain prop- 
erty rights tenuous. 

The Church requested introduction of S. 
2336 to eliminate certain anachronistic pro- 
visions in the Vestry Act (acknowledgedly 
conflicting with constitutional principles of 
separation of church and state) but other- 
wise to give local parishes more control over 
their own affairs and to preserve propertv 
relationships. 

The committee has concluded that a com- 
plete repealer of the Vestry Act in order to 
eliminate church-state conflicts is not an 
adequate solution. The chancellor of the 
Diocese of Washington (the honorable Oliver 
Gasch, a judge of the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia) has been advised 
and is of the opinion that potential prob- 
lems with land titles of parishes acquired 
under the Vestry Act would be avoided with 
the retention of the Vestry Act with amend- 
ments rather than for the parishes to oper- 
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ate under any other statutory provisions ap- 
Plicable to religious corporations now in ef- 
fect in the District of Columbia. Further, 
the conversion of the parishes to such other 
statutory provisions would cause unneces- 
sary administrative turmoil. Finally, and of 
controling significance, the effective opera- 
tion of the Diocese of Washington is de- 
pendent upon all parishes operating under 
substantially the same provision of civil law. 
Any result wherein the District parishes 
would be operating under one set of statu- 
tory provisions, and the four Maryland par- 
ishes would be operating under another, 
would be extremely burdensome and unde- 
sirable. 
HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 

S. 2336 as introduced would have con- 
formed the Vestry Act to the law now in 
effect in the State of Maryland, which pres- 
ently governs the four Maryland counties 
included in the Washington diocese, includ- 
ing a repealer of a number of provisions in- 
volving internal affairs of the church. 

At the hearing on the bill, strong opposi- 
tion was voiced by a representative for the 
American Civil Liberties Union against those 
aspects of the bill which would continue the 
Vestry Act’s involvement of government in 
any way in the internal affairs of the 
church, including establishing residency and 
age requirements for voting for vestrymen. 
The hearing was concluded with a request to 
the diocese to propose a revision which 
would take the government entirely out of 
the internal affairs of the church but would 
preserve vital property relationships which 
is the central concern of the diocese in pro- 
posing the legislation. 

The diocese responded by letter on Jan- 
uary 27, 1970, proposing a general repeal of 
the Vestry Act, thus leaving the government 
and operations of the church to its internal 
constitution and bylaws, but with the ex- 
ception of such clauses as deal with the 
church as a corporate entity, its ownership 
of property and its rights to sue and be 
sued. The bill, as revised, is the version ap- 
proved by the committee. 

ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATION 

The bill repeals the Vestry Act in large part 
and thus eliminates government connection 
with internal affairs of the church, includ- 
ing provisions for election of yestrymen, 
conduct of vestry meetings, oaths of office, 
and various other penalties and prohibitions 
directly relating to internal church organiza- 
tion and affairs. 

The sections not repealed are limited to 
the following: 

Section 9. Vestry to have title to parish 
property. 

Section 28. Vestrymen of every parish to 
constitute a corporation with general cor- 
porate powers. 

Section 29. Relating to the sale or transfer 
of church property by the Vestry. 

Section 32. Vestry to have capacity to sue 
and be sued, and to have a common seal. 


INCREASING THE SECURITIES ACT 
EXEMPTION FROM REGISTRA- 
TION FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 336) to amend section 3(b) of 
the Securities Act of 1933 to permit the 
exemption of security issues, not exceed- 
ing $500,000 in aggregate amount, from 
the provisions of such act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr, Pres- 
ident, could I have an explanation of this 
matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the legislation is to amend the 
Securities Act of 1933 in order to assist 
small businesses in raising capital. To ac- 
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complish this objective the bill gives the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
power by rule or regulation to increase 
the size of an offering of securities that 
may be made without compliance with 
the full registration requirements of the 
Securities Act from the present amount 
of $300,000 to $500,000. 

At the time of its enactment, section 
3(b) of the Securities Act of 1933 author- 
ized the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to exempt certain classes of se- 
curities if their total offering price to the 
public did not exceed $100,000. In 1945 
the act was amended increasing the ex- 
emption to $300,000. 

This increase was intended to aid small 
businesses in raising capital for the com- 
mencement or expansion of their activi- 
ties. In 1945 the $100,000 exemption was 
found to be an inadequate amount for 
accomplishing these objectives. This was 
due to the increase in the costs of equip- 
ment and labor between 1933 and 1945, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I understand it. That is satis- 
factory. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed as follows: 

S. 336 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3(b) of the Securities Act of 1933 (15 
U.S.C. 77c. (b)) is amended by striking out 
"$300,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$500,000”, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-1082), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The purpose of the legislation is to amend 
the Securities Act of 1933 in order to assist 
small businesses in raising capital. To accom- 
plish this objective the bill gives the Securl- 
ties and Exchange Commission power by rule 
or regulation to increase the size of an offer- 
ing of securities that may be made without 
compliance with the full registration require- 
ments of the Securities Act from the present 
amount of $300,000 to $500,000. 

BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 

At the time of its enactment, section 3(b) 
of the Securities Act of 1933 authorized the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to ex- 
empt certain classes of securities if their 
total offering price to the public did not ex- 
ceed $100,000. In 1945 the act was amended 
increasing the exemption to $300,000. 

This increase was intended to aid small 
businesses in raising capital for the com- 
mencement or expansion of their activities. 
In 1945 the $100,000 exemption was found to 
be an inadequate amount for accomplishing 
these objectives. This was due to the increase 
in the costs of equipment and labor between 
1933 and 1945, 

Since 1945, costs have continued to rise 
throughout the economy. The $300,000 ex- 
emption enacted in 1945 obviously, has far 
less: purchasing power today. In many cases 
it is an inadequate amount to properly fi- 
nance a small established business seeking 
to modernize or expand its facilities, or a 
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newly organized venture. In light of these 
present day conditions, this legislation would 
increase the dollar amount to $500,000 for 
& securities issue which may be exempted 
under section 3(b) of the act. This Com- 
mittee feels that this is the minimum amount 
necessary to carry out the original congres- 
sional intent in enacting the section. 

The $300,000 limitation has also made it 
unduly difficult for small business issuers 
to secure underwriters for their offerings. 
When an underwriter can be found, his com- 
mission may run as high as 15% to 20% of 
the amount sold, thereby substantially re- 
ducing the funds which the issuer receives. 
An increase to $500,000 would help alleviate 
this situation by making the offering more 
attractive to underwriters, reducing under- 
writing costs and providing the issuer with 
a greater return. 


SUMMARY OF THE LEGISLATION 


This bill would amend section 3(b) of the 
Securities Act of 1933 by increasing the 
maximum aggregate dollar amount of secur- 
ities from $300,000 to $500,000 which may be 
Offered to the public pursuant to an exemp- 
tion from the act’s registration provisions. 
However, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is required to promulgate rules and 
regulations under regulation A of this sec- 
tion which will provide investors with ade- 
quate disclosure concerning the exempted 
securities, The Commission has advised the 
committee that it will act promptly in 
amending its rules and regulations in order 
to carry out the intent of this legislation. 

Regulation A of the Securities Act of 1933, 
as amended by this legislation, would permit 
а company to obtain needed capital which is 
not in excess of $500,000, including under- 
writing commissions, in any one year, from a 
public offering of its securities without regis- 
tration, provided specified conditions are met. 
These conditions include the filing of a noti- 
fication supplying basic information about 
the company, where the offering is to take 


place and the filing with the Commission 
of the offering circular which is to be dis- 
seminated to investors. These documents are 
somewhat simpler and less expensive to pre- 
pare than the full registration statement re- 
quired under the Securities Act for non- 
exempt offerings. 


CONVENTION ON OFFENSES AND 
CERTAIN OTHER ACTS COM- 
MITTED ON BOARD AIRCRAFT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2176) to implement the Conven- 
tion on Offenses and Certain Other Acts 
Committed on Board Aircraft, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, is that the 
aircraft hijacking convention? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. Mr. President, 
the bill amends the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 to permit the United States 
to implement certain provisions of the 
Tokyo Convention. 

Section 101 of the act is amended to 
create the term, “special aircraft juris- 
diction of the United States” which 
would include, while in flight, all civil 
aircraft of the United States, aircraft 
of the national defense forces of the 
United States, and any other aircraft 
within the United States, or under 
specified circumstances, outside the 
United States. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 
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S. 2176 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That— 

(1) A new subsection (32) be inserted in 
section 101 of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 (49 U.S.C. 1301) as follows: 

“(32) The term ‘special aircraft jurisdic- 
tion of the United States’ includes the fol- 
lowing aricraft while in flight— 

“(a) civil aircraft of the United States; 

“(b) aircraft of the national defense forces 
of the United States; and 

“(c) any other aircraft— 

"(1) within the United States, or 

*(11) outside the United States which has 

its next scheduled destination of last point 
of departure in the United States provided 
that in either case it next actually lands in 
the United States. 
For the purpose of this definition, an air- 
craft is considered to be in flight from the 
moment when power is applied for the pur- 
pose of takeoff until the moment when the 
landing run ends." 

(2) Existing subsections (32), (33), (34), 
and (35) are renumbered (33), (34), (35), 
and (36), respectively. 

(3) Subsections 902 (i), (j), and (k) of 
such Act (49 U.S.C. 1472 (i), (j), and (k)) 
are amended by deleting the words “in flight 
in air commerce" wherever they appear in 
those subsections and substituting therefor 
the words “within the special aircraft juris- 
diction of the United States.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1083), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF THE BILLS 


The bil amends the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 to permit the United States to imple- 
ment certain provisions of the Tokyo Con- 
vention. 

Section 101 of the act is amended to cre- 
ate the term, “special aircraft jurisdiction of 
the United States" which would include, 
while in flight, all civil aircraft of the United 
States, aircraft of the national defense forces 
of the United States, and any other aircraft 
within the United States, or under specified 
circumstances, outside the United States. 

Subsections 902 (i), (j), amd (k) of the 
act (which provide criminal penalties for 
aircraft piracy, interference with flight crew 
members, and certain other acts) are then 
amended to substitute the “special aircraft 
jurisdiction” for the jurisdiction presently 
conferred by the term “in flight in air com- 
merce.” The effect of these amendments is 
to extend the criminatl provisions to all air- 
craft within the special aircraft jurisdiction 
of the United States as defined by the 
amended section 101. While this redefinition 
of jurisdiction is necessary to conform with 
the purposes of the Tokyo Convention, it 
still falls wholly within the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government under the Consti- 
tution. 

COMMITTEE CONCLUSIONS 

In June 1950, the Legal Committee of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
began a study into the possible negotiation 
of a treaty that would establish rules re- 
specting jurisdiction over crimes committed 
onboard aircraft, and other related matters. 
Over the next 13 years, the United States 
actively participated in discussions of the 
many problems involved and in negotiations 
to resolve them. On September 14, 1963, 
the convention was opened for signature at 
Tokyo, and the United States (a major sup- 
porter of the convention) signed. 

The principal purpose of the Tokyo Con- 
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vention is to promote aviation safety through 
establishment of continuity of jurisdiction 
over criminal acts occurring onboard air- 
craft. The Tokyo Convention is a desirable 
international agreement. 

The Convention establishes a positive rule 
of international law respecting jurisdiction 
as between the contracting states. Under 
this rule, the state of registry of an air- 
craft may exercise jurisdiction over offenses 
committed on board that aircraft when it 
is: (1) In flight; (2) On the surface of the 
high seas; or (3) On any other area outside 
the territory of a state. This rule is anal- 
ogous to the state-of-flag rule for jurisdic- 
tion over ships. This is not a rule of exclusive 
jurisdiction. Rather, the Convention en- 
sures that the state of registry of an air- 
craft always is competent to exercise juris- 
diction even though the aircraft leaves the 
state’s territory, and yet allows other states 
to exercise concurrent jurisdiction. The 
exercise of concurrent jurisdiction would 
depend on a state’s interest in the offense 
and the applicability of the traditional rules 
of international law regarding assertion of 
jurisdiction, 

The Convention makes more certain the 
powers and authority of an aircraft com- 
mander and establishes a uniform interna- 
tional standard for judging the actions of 
the commander. Without these provisions, 
his actions to apprehend and “off-load” an 
offender would be subject to the laws of 
the state where he lands the aircraft. Also, 
the correctness of his decisions might be 
judged under the national law of a country 
overflown. Finally, if their actions are rea- 
sonable and comply with the Convention, 
each aircraft crew member and passenger, 
the aircraft owner or operator, and the 
person for whom the flight is made, all 
would have legal immunity. This immunity 
should enhance the proper attitudes and 
actions necessary to significantly contribute 
to safety of flight in international aviation. 

The Convention establishes rules and pro- 
cedures to “off-load” an offender. Under the 
Convention, the commander may disembark 
in any State in which the aircraft lands any 
person he reasonably believes has committed, 
or is about to commit, an act on board which 
might jeopardize the safety of the air- 
craft, passengers, or cargo or jeopardize good 
order and discipline on the aircraft. Also, 
the commander may deliver to the author- 
ities of any contracting state in which the 
aircraft lands a person he reasonably be- 
lieves to have committed on board a serious 
offense under penal law of the state of 
registration of the aircraft. The Convention 
obligates any contracting state to allow dis- 
embarkation or to accept delivery. If satisfied 
that the circumstances warrant, the state 
accepting a person "delivered" or one sus- 
pected of hijacking must take custody or 
other measures to ensure the suspected of- 
fender's presence. In this regard, the Con- 
vention has several provisions that are de- 
signed both to protect a suspected offender's 
rights and to ensure his case is handled 
legally and expeditiously in accordance with 
the generally accepted concept of due proc- 
ess of law. 

The Convention imposes a positive obliga- 
tion on all contracting states to take every 
appropriate measure to restore control to, or 
preserve control in, the lawful commander 
of an aircraft. A contracting state in which 
& hijacked or threatened aircraft lands must 
permit passengers and crews to continue 
their journey as soon as practicable and re- 
turn the aircraft and its cargo to the persons 
lawfuly entitled to possession, thus minimiz- 
ing the adverse impact that & hijacking has 
upon the passengers and crew. While not a 
complete resolution of this serious problem, 
this provision does represent an important 
step for the protection and convenience of 
passengers, aircraft, and cargo. 
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The United States has continued to press 
efforts to gain widespread international ac- 
ceptance of the Tokyo Convention and to 
promote other efforts to deter and resolve 
hijackings. On May 12, 1969, the United 
States Senate gave its advice and consent to 
ratification of the Tokyo Convention. (See 
Executive Report No. 3 of May 8, 1969, to 
&ccompany Ex. L. 90th Cong., 2d sess.) On 
September 5, 1969, the United States of 
America presented to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization the instrument of rat- 
ification of the Convention, being the twelfth 
Nation to do so. As a result, under Article 
21, paragraph 1, the Convention came into 
force on December 4, 1969. Following the 
United States' ratification, 10 other countries 
ratified the Convention, making a total of 22 
of the 40 signatory nations that have be- 
come parties to the Convention. As an ad- 
ditional measure to the Tokyo Convention, 
the legal committee of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), with ac- 
tive United States participation, is meeting 
now in Montreal to consider а draft protocol 
prepared by the Legal Subcommitee on Un- 
lawful Seizure of Aircraft that, among other 
proposals, would require the state in which 
& hijacked aircraft lands either to extradite 
the hijacker to the aircraft's state of registry 
or else to consider prosecuting him under 
its own laws. 

S. 2176 fulfills the U.S. responsibility to 
implement the Tokyo Convention. 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar today. 
Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Delaware, the Senator from Oklahoma, 
and the distinguished minority leader. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, none 
of the time used thus far will come out 
of the time of the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair so understands. 

The Chair now recognizes the Senator 
from Oklahoma for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. I will not need the 30 minutes, 
I will yield back some of the time. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 444—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO THE ACCOUNTABILITY 
OF MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN COMBAT SITUATIONS 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I am 
today submitting a resolution relating 
to the accountability of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in 
combat situations, where they are pro- 
ceeding under lawful orders. This res- 
olution is the result of a deep feeling of 
concern which I have as, a result of 
charges which have been brought against 
certain members of the American Armed 
Forces as & result of tragic incidents 
which have occurred in Southeast Asia. 

No reasonable person condones brutal- 
ity or savagery in either war or peace. 
Certainly, no reasonable person approves 
of the injury or death of civilians who 
are caught up in the path of armed 
military conflict, Any reasonable person 
will take precautions, sometimes at per- 
sonal risk to avoid such tragic occur- 
rences, As a member of the Marine Corps 
in World War II, who was involved in 
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intense combat in the Pacific, I have 
many vivid memories of the plight of 
civilians, Also, I recall many humani- 
tarian efforts put forth at considerable 
risk to their own lives by American serv- 
icemen to save civilians from harm and 
to aid those who had been injured by 
our military action. 

Mr. President, I have checked with the 
Judge Advocate General's office and can 
find no case during World War II where 
the American system of justice punished 
& member of the armed service for in- 
juries inflicted on civilians while such 
member was on a combat assignment and 
was under fire. The concept of bringing 
criminal charges against members of the 
American armed services who are per- 
forming combat missions under lawful 
orders, as far as I can determine, is a 
recent development by our system of 
military justice. The practice has never 
been accorded congressional approval or 
disapproval and is a serious development 
so far as the future ability of our armed 
services to perform their mission is con- 
cerned. 

For instance, it is not at all uncommon 
for the pilots or crews of American B-52 
bombers to be assigned targets where 
civilians are known to be present and 
where civilian injuries and deaths are al- 
most certain to occur. When these bomb- 
ing attacks are carried out, under orders 
of American field commanders, are the 
pilots of crews of these planes to be 
criminally charged for the civilian deaths 
which result from their actions? These 
bombings take place from thousands of 
feet in the sky, where the crews are in 
virtually no personal danger and where 
they have no personal knowledge of the 
injury or death to civilians which result 
from their action. 

It is also common for artillery or naval 
barrages to be ordered in support of 
American combat operations. On occa- 
sion, civilians are injured and killed by 
such action. When these tragic events oc- 
cur, are the artillery crews or the com- 
manding officers to be called to account 
and criminally punished for the civilian 
injuries and deaths? 

Civilian deaths or injuries which occur 
as a result of bombing strikes, artillery 
fire, or naval gunfire in Southeast Asia 
are impersonal and are inflicted by 
American servicemen who may face no 
personal danger during the course of 
their actions. 

The situation as it relates to an Amer- 
ican infantryman is considerably dif- 
ferent. When infantrymen are ordered 
into combat zones, their lives are in con- 
stant and imminent jeopardy. At any 
moment they may encounter a booby trap 
which will inflict mortal injury. At any 
time their movements may attract small 
arms, mortar, or artillery fire. In count- 
less cases, apparent noncombatants have 
taken actions which have caused injury 
and death to Americans. The Vietcong 
are civilians and many members are very 
young or are women. In fact, it is im- 
possible, under many conditions, to iden- 
tify friends or foes among the native 
population. 

In spite of the dangers and personal 
tensions which American infantrymen 
face in the discharge of their hazardous 
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assignments, members of the Infantry 
are the only Americans in South Vietnam 
which have been charged, tried, and sen- 
tenced for injury or death of noncom- 
batants. 

To me, this policy seems entirely incon- 
sistent and even dangerous to the future 
ability of this Nation to conduct ground 
military actions where civilians may be 
involved. Unless our infantrymen can 
go into battle feeling that their govern- 
ment will support the actions which these 
men feel are necessary for their own 
safety, I am of the opinion that the mo- 
rale of our infantrymen may be totally 
destroyed. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the pol- 
icy of this Nation toward our ground 
forces in combat zones must be clarified. 
This clarification should not and can- 
not come from military courts of justice 
in combat zones. This question is of im- 
mense importance to the security of our 
Nation and is a proper concern of the U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr. President, the question of the legal 
accountability of members of American 
Armed Forces acting under lawful orders 
in combat situations is brought out 
clearly in the recent case of & marine 
private. The private was a member of а 
killer team, ordered by their commanding 
officer on a "search and destroy mission." 
He has been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for his actions in connection with 
the deaths of 12 civilians. The case is on 
appeal and cannot be fully discussed at 
this time. However, this case has been 
brilliantly researched and reported by 
Pulitzer Prize-winning Reporter Miriam 
Ottenberg, of the Washington Star. I ask 
unanimous consent that articles by Miss 
Ottenberg, describing this case and a 
copy of an editorial, dated Sunday, July 
12, 1970, be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
resolution I am submitting is brief, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in full in the REconp at this 
point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the resolution will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 444) was refer- 
red to the Committee on Armed Services, 
as follows: 

S. Res. 444 

Resolved, That it is hereby declared to be 
the sense of the Senate that whenever civil- 
ian casualties in connection with any mili- 
tary operation carried out by members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States pur- 
suant to lawful orders, the law does not hold 
such United States military personnel in- 
dividually responsible for such casualties if 
inflicted incident to direct ground combat 
with members of an opposing armed force 
when the United States military personnel 
were being resisted by hostile fire from such 
&n opposing armed force. 


Mr. BELLMON,. Mr. President, this 
issue is one which vitally affects the 
ability of our Nation to provide for its 
security and to discharge its responsibil- 
ities as a leader of the free world. How 
long can we expect members of our mili- 
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tary services, made up larzely of men 
who were drafted into service, to risk 
their lives in combat, knowing that ac- 
tions they take, under orders, may result 
inlong prison sentences? 

The question here is whether or not 
members of the American armed serv- 
ices who take action against an enemy 
while their own lives are in danger should 
face the ordeal of criminal prosecution. 

Congress provides the funds for the 
conduct of military operations. I believe 
it has the responsibility of providing 
ground rules to guide the administration 
of justice in connection with these op- 
erations. 

ExHIBIT 1 


[From the Washington Star, July 7, 1970] 
SHOULD A MARINE PRIVATE DISOBEY? 
(By Miriam Ottenberg) 


Can а young man trained in Marine boot 
camp to instant obedience be expected to 
disobey any order of a superior—even a “pat- 
ently unlawful" one—on a night patrol in 
Viet Cong-infested territory? 

That was the basic question in the court- 
martial in Vietnam of the 20-year-old Pvt. 
Michael Schwarz of Weirton, W. Va., on a 
charge of premeditated murder. 

It is a question now being raised in this 
country by veteran Marine officers, editorial 
writers, parents of servicemen in Vietnam 
and others in the wake of Schwarz's convic- 
tion and sentence to life imprisonment at 
hard labor. 

And it is a question sure to be aired to- 
morrow when attorneys for Pfc. Samuel G. 
Green, 18, of Cleveland, Ohio, another mem- 
ber of the same patrol, ask District Court 
here to order his court-martial postponed 
and absolve him of all wrong doing on the 
ground he was obeying orders. 

In the wake of the Schwarz court-martial 
and in the face of the upcoming My Lai trials, 
another question is getting almost as much 
attention: Are the constitutional rights of 
servicemen properly protected in court-mar- 
tial? 

The Star discussed these and other ques- 
tions with Marine headquarters, with de- 
fense attorneys for the accused Marines, with 
the Schwarz family and with Marine reserve 
officers who practice law but have no con- 
nection with the pending cases. 

Although the answers apply to all four 
Marines accused of murdering 16 Vietnamese 
civilians last Feb. 19, they particularly af- 
fect Schwarz for several reasons. 

He was the only one who did not have 
& civilian attorney before he went to tríal 
or during his trial. He was the first tried 
and the only one convicted so far. 

Of the other three, one of them—Pfc. 
Thomas R. Boyd Jr., 19, of Evansville, Ind., 
has been acquitted after convincing a judge— 
rather than a court-martial—that he never 
shot anybody. Attorneys for the second, 
Lance Cpl. Randall D. Herrod, 20, of Calvin, 
Okla. who was slated to go to trial July 6, 
have succeeded in getting his trial post- 
poned by the Military Court of Appeals here, 
which has ordered the Navy to reply by July 
13 to points raised by the defense. And 
Green's case is being fought in District 
Court. 

These cases hinge on a time span of only 
two or three minutes. When it was over, 
five women and 11 children were dead—at 
least that's the number found the next day 
in the village of Son Thang, 27 miles south- 
east of Da Nang. 

No autopsy was performed so there was 
no official determination of who shot them. 
but Schwarz and Herrod were charged with 
premeditated murder and Green and Boyd 
were charged with unpremeditated murder. 
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Charges against the fifth man on the pa- 
trol, Pvt. Michael S. Krichten, 18, of Han- 
over, Pa., have been "held in abeyance.” He 
was granted immunity to testify for the 
prosecution at the court-martial. 

Only an hour before the Son Thang shoot- 
ings, а buddy of the five Marines had been 
killed by a booby trap. 

Herrod's attorney, Oklahoma State Sen. 
Gene Stipe, who attended the Schwarz trial, 
said there was testimony that during the 
previous week they had lost nine members 
of their platoon and that their company had 
suffered more casualties than all the rest 
of the battalion. 

They were, then, under more than the 
usual stress when they volunteered for this 
patrol, were given what amounted to a pep 
talk by their commanding officer and sent off 
on their night “search and destroy” mission. 

Normally, the leader of such a fire team 
would be a corporal but, the Marines say, 
“due to temporary personnel attrition, sick- 
ness, wounds or temporary transfer turnover, 
lance corporals do command fire teams and 
patrols when corporals are not available.” 
Herrod, a 20-year-old lance corporal, was 
assigned command of this team on the night 
of Feb. 19. 

Accounts of what actually happened that 
night vary greatly. Krichten, for instance, 
after he was given immunity from prosecu- 
tion; testified that the women and children 
were “herded from their hooches (huts)” 
and gunned down. 

Stipe said he tried to look at Krichten’s 
original statement to investigators but that 
the Marine major who had taken the state- 
ment said Krichten had asked for it back 
and the major had given it to him. He did 
not know what happened to it after that. 

Schwarz’ pre-trial statement to military 
investigators was used at the court-martial. 
In that statement, Schwarz said, “When the 
firing started, I joined in. When the firing 
quieted, the people were all dead. I started 
firing with everyone else as ordered.” 

At his trial he said each time he went 
into a hut to investigate, he heard the 
patrol leader outside shouting orders to 
“shoot ’em, kill ’em all,” 

Schwarz had been the point man ahead 
of the others when they first approached 
the village and saw a house with several peo- 
ple outside on the porch. He testified that 
as he entered the house, the Vietnamese on 
the porch started shouting and he believed 
they were trying to signal the Viet Cong. 
Inside, he said he found a bunker and heard 
what he thought were men’s voices. 

When he heard Herrod outside yelling, 
“Shoot 'em, shoot ’em all,” he ran outside 
and began firing in the direction he saw 
the others firing. 

At another house, where Herrod was go- 
ing to throw in a fragmentation grenade, 
Schwarz said he asked him not to do it and 
went in to check it out. Again he said he 
heard Herrod shouting orders to kill and 
rushed outside, thinking the Viet Cong were 
coming back. He got off two shots before his 
rifle jammed. 

(The jammed rifle took on added signifi- 
cance when he got back to base and found 
the gun had been struck twice by bullets.) 

Stipe said Schwarz’ commanding officer, 
Lt. Louis Ambort, testified that he had exam- 
ined the rifle and it had been struck twice 
but that testimony was given at the mili- 
tary version of a preliminary hearing and 
Ambort wasn’t asked about the rifle at the 
court-martial. And the rifle was not offered in 
evidence. 

(The reason Stipe attaches importance to 
the rifle is the contention—knocked down 
by the prosecution at the Schwarz court- 
martial—that the Viet Cong were firing from 
the brush. Schwarz, Herrod and Green all 
said they saw muzzle flashes from enemy 
weapons in the brush. Schwarz said he fired 
at the flashes.) 
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The testimony indicated that Schwarz 
did some thinking about the orders he was 
getting that night. He testified that when 
Herrod ordered him to shoot a crying baby, 
he fired to miss the infant because “I 
couldn't see shooting the baby, sir." But he 
said he believed the other shooting was law- 
ful "because guys don't open up on a bunch 
of people for no reason." 

The decision to try four of the five Marines 
for murder was made in mid-May by Ma]. 
Gen. Charles F. Widdecke, commander of 
the 1st Marine Division. Col. Robert M. Lucy, 
1st Marine Division staff judge advocate, said 
the trials would begin in June. 

The families of the men immediately 
started looking for civilian attorneys to 
defend them. Only one oi them failed. Mr. 
and Mrs. James G. Schwarz said they wrote 
to senatoris from both Pennsylvania, where 
Schwarz' wife lives, and West Virginia and 
got no response. They couldn't find anybody 
who would volunteer to go to Vietnam to de- 
fend their son and the cost of paying for 
a defense was prohibitive. They were as- 
sured by the Marine Corps, however, that 
Mike would be represented by counsel, a 
Marine attorney. 

Schwarz went on trial on June 19, but 
attorneys looking at news reports on his trial 
and Stipe, who was there, say by that time 
the damage had been done. Schwarz had an- 
swered every question asked him by investi- 
gators. 

Were his constitutional rights violated? 

These rights, as spelled out by the Su- 
preme Court, include the right to refuse to 
answer questions of investigators, the right 
to have an attorney present, the right to be 
warned that anything said during the ques- 
tioning may be used in a later trial. 

In answer to questions, the Marine Judge 
Advocate Division said: “Under military law, 
no person subject to the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice may question another per- 
son who is suspected of having committed 
an offense unless the suspect is first advised 
of the nature of the offense of which he is 
sus d, of his right to remain silent, of 
the fact that anything that he does say may 
be used against him in a trial by court- 
martial, of his right to consult with a lawyer 
and to have a lawyer appointed to repre- 
sent him and be present with him during 
any interrogation and of his right to termi- 
nate any interrogation at any time. 

“Once a military lawyer is appointed to 
represent a suspect, no other lawyer may 
properly question the suspect without the 
permission or presence of his appointed 
counsel.” 

How much warning of their rights the 
Marines got is now a matter of controversy. 
A Marine major has since said he did warn 
them, but not the first time they faced ques- 
tioning. 

And Lt. Ambort, Schwarz’ 23-year-old com- 
pany commander, said after the court-mar- 
tial verdict, “If I'd been smart, I'd have told 
these guys down there not to talk until they 
saw а lawyer. But I'm not smart. I told them 
to talk." 

Several attorneys among Marine reserve 
officers question whether a Private First Class 
will exercise his right to remain silent—even 
if he gets the warning—when a major or 
Meutenant colonel is doing the questioning. 
As one reserve officer said, “This isn’t police 
questioning a criminal. This is an officer 
questioning a boy who thinks he must con- 
fess." 

As it turned out, the prosecutor, Capt. 
Franz Jevne, based much of his case on & 
pre-trial statement Schwarz made to mili- 
tary investigators. That's the statement in 
which Schwarz said, “When the firing started, 
I joined in.” 

As for the trial itself, Stipe said the ques- 
tions posed by the prosecution to try to 
impeach Schwarz’ character wouldn’t have 
been allowed in any civilian court. 
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He said two Marines who didn't know 
Schwarz well were asked if they would be- 
lieve bim under oath. Both said no. 

At the trial, Schwarz' defense counsel, 
Capt. Daniel H. Legear, argued that Schwarz 
was obeying orders. 

“We put leaders in charge," he said. “We 
tell subordinates to follow the leaders' or- 
ders. Let's not crucify the private who obeys 
those orders. If we put the burden on the 
private to decide the rightness of the orders, 
we'll have a lot of dead Marines.” 

He was responding to prosecutor Jevne's 
argument that although Schwarz allegedly 
had been ordered by Herrod to fire at the 
civilians, he should have disobeyed the 
order as "patently unlawful." 

That was exactly the position taken by 
the military judge in his instructions to the 
seven-officer court. 

"A Marine," said Lt. Col. Paul St. Amour, 
"is а reasoning agent, who is under a duty 
to exercise judgment in obeying orders to 
the extent that where such orders are mani- 
festly beyond the scope of the authority of 
the one giving the order and are palpably 
illegal upon their face, then the act of obe- 
dience to such orders will] not justify acts 
pursuant to such illegal orders.” 

After the verdict, defense counsel Legear 
commented: “It comes down to when can you 
disobey an order. And they just don’t tell 
these kids that.” 

So The Star asked the Marine Corps when 
Marines are first told that they are supposed 
to refuse to obey “patently unlawful orders,” 
how are they told and how often is the in- 
struction repeated, 

The Marine Corps replied that one of the 
objectives of basic training is “to develop a 
state of discipline which assures respect for 
authority and instant, willing obedience to 
orders.” 

"Such an objective,” the Marine spokes- 
man said, “is essential considering the fact 
that the basic nature of any military orga- 
nization involves the need to motivate men 
to march into combat, thereby willingly ex- 
posing themselves to the dangers of being 
maimed or killed. 

“In pursuit of this objective, the approach 
taken in Marine training is positive rather 
than negative. Marines are taught that dis- 
cipline and obedience to orders are neces- 
Sary to the creation of an environment of 
loyalty, unit spirit, solidarity and teamwork 
and that it is these qualities which permit 
survival on the battlefield. 

“Marines are not taught in training to 
disobey unlawful orders but rather to obey 
lawful ones.” 

During recruit training, the Marine spokes- 
man said, all Marines receive two hours of 
instruction in the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, again after they complete six months 
of active duty and again on re-enlistment. 

Included in this instruction are the arti- 
cles dealing with failure to obey lawful or- 
ders. In accordance with the Code of Mili- 
tary Justice, “an order requiring the per- 
formance of a military duty may be inferred 
to be legal, but an act performed manifestly 
beyond the scope of the authority or pursu- 
ant to an order that a man of ordinary 
sense and understanding would know to be 
illegal or, in a wanton manner in the dis- 
charge of a lawful duty, is not excusable.” 

Asked to comment on the instructions as 
they were read into the Schwarz case, sev- 
eral Marine reserve officers said expecting 
an enlisted man to disobey a superior's or- 
ders put à tremendous burden on him when 
ae had been taught blind obedience to or- 

ers. 

Col. Marvin Schacher president of the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve Officers Association, com- 
mented: “It’s a matter for the court, but it’s 
not.possible to put Marines in a position to 
weigh each order given as to the probabilities 
and likelihood of it being right or wrong. 
You can't run a war that way." 
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The stress and strain of a situation, he 
said, in large part dictates what a man does. 
The more intense the strain, the less a man 
can question an order. 

“The further removed you are geographi- 
cally from the action," he said, "the better 
position you are in to say ‘no, this is im- 
moral or illegal and I won't do it." But you 
have to be sure you're right because you'll 
be called on to answer for 1t later." 

On the question of stress the night of the 
patrol prosecutor Jevne said the patrol was 
not in a “combat situation” but Schacher 
commented that “the entire area is a battle- 
field” and a Marine reserve officer just back 
from Vietnam said “every time you leave the 
barbed wire around the base, you're in а 
combat situation," 

Another Marine reserve officer, Col. Robert 
McKinley who represented a young Marine 
in a case similar to the Schwarz case and 
got his man acquitted, said he argued suc- 
cessfully that the boy believed the orders 
he got from his lieutenant to “kill every- 
thing that moves” was a lawful order. 

“You can't expect kids to be judges,” he 
contended. “If they tried, the military orga- 
nization would disintegrate. What I might 
question as a lieutenant colonel is certainly 
different from what a Pfc. would question." 

Retired Maj. Gen. M. Shoup, former com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps and a critic of 
the Vietnam war, was asked if he thinks a 
boy trained at Parris Island to strict obedi- 
ence should be expected to disobey any 
order, even one that may be unlawful. 

His reply recalled Schwarz testimony about 
avoiding killing a baby. 

“I think it’s reasonable,” the general said, 
“to believe that any man committed to com- 
bat duty must surely have the good sense 
and judgment which would cause him to 
know that it is not reasonable and expected 
that he fire into and kill children. There’s a 
question with women, They might have gren- 
ades. You almoust have to be there to make 
& judgement in each case, but it’s not rea- 
sonable to kill children.” 

Many of the letters reaching the home of 
Michael Schwarz’ parents—300 arrived in two 
days—coupled comforting words for the 
parents with outrage that a young Marine 
should be expected to refuse to obey an order. 

Some of the letters enclosed copies of pro- 
test letters written to senators and the White 
House. 

A veteran of the Vietnam war from Alex- 
andria, Va., wrote President Nixon that he 
could not understand how such a “travesty” 
could have occurred as the Schwarz convic- 
tion. 

“All through his training, a soldier, and 
particularly a Marine,” the veteran wrote, “is 
told that he is not paid to think, just to 
obey; he is also constantly told to obey and 
then complain but never vice versa. All this 
training is opposed to the statement of the 
court.” 

Urging the President to use the power of 
his office to set Schwarz free, the veteran 
added: “Many Americans regard this convic- 
tion as merely a propaganda move, but since 
when does America sacrifice its young men for 
such a petty and worthless cause?” 

Michael Schwarz, son of a steel mill fore- 
man disabled in World War II and the next 
to the youngest of eight children, dropped 
out of high school at 16 to join the Marines. 
His mother knew he was altering his birth 
certificate but since he’d wanted to be a Ma- 
rine since he was 12 years old, she let him 
do it. Three of her other sons were in the 
Navy. 

The parents were so proud of the four 
boys that they erected a tall flagpole in the 
front yard of their Weirton home and flew 
the flag every day—until Mike’s conviction. 

The senior Schwarz said then he’d never 
fip the flag again, but he says now he’s 
changed his mind about that. 

“You can't blame this on the flag," he said. 
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Mike was allowed to call home once after 
his conviction. He told his mother, “If we 
hadn't shot, they would have shot us." Then 
he was cut off. 

Mike's 19-year-old wife Linda lives with 
their three-year-old son in her mother's 
trailer in a heavily wooded area near Bulger, 
Pa. The state representative from her district 
John L. Brunner, has been trying to interest 
people in the case. "I've been expecting & 
grass-roots movement by & veterans' or serv- 
ice organization to help with the boy's de- 
fense," he said, "because it will be a great 
financial drain.” 

Help in the form of a highly respected 
civilian attorney has come to the Schwarz 
family. Pittsburgh attorney James E. Mc- 
Laughlin of the law firm of McArdle, Mc- 
Laughlin, Paletta and McVay said he got 
interested when a United Press International 
story quoted the elder Schwarz as saying all 
the attorneys in the area were afraid to buck 
the government. 

"I thought it was horrible that nobody 
in this area would come to their aid," said 
McLaughlin, “so I volunteered." 

His goal is complete vindication, rather 
than just a reduction of sentence. 

“What reduction is meaningful?” he asked, 
“I don’t think he should have been tried at 
all because he was obeying what he con- 
sidered a lawful order.” 

He cited Supreme Court Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes saying “The law does not 
require detached reflection in the presence 
of an uplifted knife," 

“The knife of the Viet Cong hangs over 
these boys every night," he said. "How much 
detached reflection can you expect of boys 
who are trained to obey instinctively and 
shoot to kill?” 

That wil be asked again tomorrow when 
attorneys for Pvt. Green ask Judge John 
Lewis Smith Jr. for a temporary restraining 
order to put off his court-martial until the 
suit they've filed in District Court can be 
tried. 

The court will be asked for a judgment 
absolving him of the charge of unpremedi- 
tated murder “by reason of carrying out the 
orders and directives of his superior of- 
ficers . .. while engaged on a “search and 
destroy mission" as a member of said 'killer 
team,’” 

In arguing for the restraining order, Green’s 
attorneys said, “He acted and participated 
without any fault or wrong doing on his part 
under the specific orders and instructions 
of his superior officers to the best of his in- 
formation, knowledge, experience, ability, ca- 
pability and training received as a member 
of the U.S, Marine Corps.” 

McLaughlin will be sounding that theme 
repeatedly as he follows the Schwarz case 
through review by the commanding general 
in Vietnam, through a board of review in 
Washington and, finally, through the Court 
of Military Appeals. 

Meanwhile, Mike Schwarz wil: be confined 
first in Vietnam and then at a naval prison 
in Portsmouth, N.H. And young Mrs. Schwarz 
&nd her son will try to get along without 
their allotment. The checks were cut off as 
of the day Schwarz was sentenced to life 
imprisonment at hard labor. 


ExHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington Star, July 12, 1970] 
THE SCHWARZ AFFAIR: A JUDICIAL ATROCITY 


When war begins, the morality and the 
logic on which civilization is structured must 
undergo wrenching alterations. 

It is demanded of soldiers that they sus- 
pend most of the moral and religious 
training they have accumulated. The ulti- 
mate crime of a peacetime society, the taking 
of a human life, is transmuted by the fact 
of war into an achievement to be rewarded 
by medals and promotions. 
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The ethical barrier that mam has erected 
to protect his civilization from the jungle 
that surrounds it is breached in time of war. 
But that barrier cannot be allowed to fall. 
Men at war must continue to act within set 
boundaries of permissible behavior, The 
brutalizing process of combat cannot be 
total. 

The dividing line between duty and atroc- 
ity is not readily distinguishable. In a war 
such as that in Vietnam the division is par- 
ticularly blurred. No front lines separate the 
combatants. The enemy cannot always be 
identified by uniform, sex or age. But the 
fact that the war in Vietnam is an unsually 
difficult, dangerous and dirty war does not 
cancel the obligation of the military to recog- 
nize an atrocity when it takes place and to 
punish those who are responsible. 

Atrocities would appear to have been com- 
mitted by American soldiers at My Lai in 
March of 1968, and the process of fixing re- 
sponsibility, passing judgment and meting 
out punishment is under way in the military 
courts. Another atrocity, smaller in scope but 
not less horrifying, took place on February 
19 of this year in the village of Son Thang. 
And in the Son Thang case, military author- 
ities have moved with blinding speed. 

Four of the five Marines involved have 
been accused of murder. The fifth has been 
granted immunity in return for his willing- 
ness to testify for the prosecution, One of 
the accused has been acquitted after testi- 
fying that his revulsion against the taking 
of life 1s such that he has never, during his 
entire tour of combat duty in Vietnam, fired 
at anyone but has always carefully aimed over 
the heads of the enemy. One of the defend- 
ants—Private Michael Schwarz, age 20—has 
been tried, convicted and sentenced to life 
imprisonment at hard labor. 

That conviction compounds the battle- 
zone atrocity with an atrocity by court-mar- 
tial. 

A detailed account of the incident at Son 
Thang and its aftermath, written by Miriam 
Ottenberg, The Star's Pulitzer prize-winning 
investigative reporter, was printed in last 
Tuesday's editions. From that account, it 
appears that Schwarz's rights were violated 
and that the the appeal process may result 
in a reversal of the conviction or a re- 
duction in the sentence, But more shocking 
than the questions raised by evidence that 
Schwarz was questioned by a Marine major 
before being informed of the suspected of- 
fense, of his right to remain silent or his 
right to legal counsel, is the clear impli- 
cation that the military is embarked on a 
broad misapplication of its own system of 
laws. 

The body of law that governs all United 
States servicemen—the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice—states that the orders of 
superiors must be obeyed. And then it quali- 
fies this unambiguous statement with the 
observation that the order must be “lawful.” 
What is an unlawful order? It is, in the 
words of the Code, one “that a man of ordi- 
nary sense would know to be illegal.” 

In the courtroom in Vietnam, well re- 
moved from the scene of battle, the illegality 
of the order to Pvt. Schwarz appeared clear 
enough. The five-man “search and destroy” 
mission, under the command of a 20-year- 
old lance corporal, walked into the quiet vil- 
lage at night. Some three minutes later, 16 
civilians—five women and 11 children—had 
been shot to death. According to the testi- 
mony, the order given repeatedly by the 
platoon leader was: “Shoot them. Shoot them 


The order was illegal. But does it there- 
fore follow that Schwarz should be pun- 
ished with a sentence of life imprisonment 
for premeditated murder? By any reason- 
able application of logic, he should not. 

The Military Code, it is true, states that 
unlawful orders need not be obeyed. But this 
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theoretical legalism is negated by the fun- 
damental realities of military life. 

A recruit in any branch of the service re- 
ceives saturation training in one basic mili- 
tary requirement: Orders are to be obeyed. 
There is to be no hesitation, no questioning 
of the logic, no consideration to the legal- 
ity. There must be—particularly in com- 
bat—instant obedience. Any other reaction, 
the trainee soon learns, is met with swift 
and severe punishment. 

Such a system is dictated by the brutal 
logic of war. In battle, men may have to be 
ordered into a situation of danger so extreme 
that it amounts to almost certain death. 
They are expected to follow their orders. No 
superior can take the time to explain the 
logical necessity for an action that may seem 
unnecessarily dangerous or inhumanly bru- 
tal, The assumption must be that a leader is 
rational, is logically motived and that—in the 
absence of overwhelming evidence to the con- 
trary—any order given is a lawful order. The 
alternative is military chaos. 

Does this mean that the Military Code’s 
statement that the rule of obedience applies 
only to “lawful” orders is meaningless? 

On the contrary, the qualifying adjective 
retains a very important meaning as the 
basis for a defense against the failure to obey 
an order that can be shown to be unlawful, 
A soldier who has the moral courage and 
the quickness of intellect to recognize an il- 
legal order for what it is can use the lan- 
guage of the Code as a legal shield. But no 
soldier, sailor, airman or Marine can reason- 
ably be obligated in a combat situation to 
pass instant judgment on the legality of an 
order. 

The fact remains, however, that if an 
atrocity is committed, responsibility must be 
fixed. No Solomon-like judgment is required 
to determine where such responsibility rests. 
The man who gives an order to commit an 
atrocity—not the man who carries it out—is 
the one who should stand trial. 

If that leader was given prior orders that 
prompted his illegal action, then the guilt 
must pass up the chain of command. But 
the leader on the scene cannot automatically 
be absolved. He has the opportunity to ques- 
tion orders given in non-combat situations. 
He has the time to reflect on the legality 
of the orders. And the responsibilities of com- 
mand impose an obligation to do just that. 

This is not to prejudge the case of the 20- 
year-old lance corporal who substituted 
for the regular patrol commander on the 
“killer” mission at Son Thang. But whatever 
the outcome of this trial, it is clear that the 
military must not make scapegoats of pri- 
vates who do what they are trained to do: 
Obey orders. The services must in addition 
begin to temper the conditioned reflex of un- 
questioning obedience by providing noncom- 
missioned and commissioned officers with 
some realistic guidelines to mark the indis- 
tinct border between necessity and atrocity. 

High on the list of war’s tragic byproducts 
is the inevitable brutalizing influence it ex- 
erts on the society that sponsors it. This in- 
struction in inhumanity must not be aug- 
mented by a demonstration of injustice in 
the military courts. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the previous order the Senator 
from South Carolina is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


NERVE GAS DISPOSAL 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
decision of the Army to dump 65 tons of 
liquid nerve agent into the Atlantic 
Ocean raises serious and disturbing ques- 
tions. Where is our much-touted concern 
for ocean conservation? Can we continue 
polluting the resources of the sea and 
expect to survive? How is it that the U.S. 
Army, operating under a veil of secrecy 
and callous disregard, could be allowed 
the sole power of decision on a question 
of far-ranging ecological and social 
importance? 

I submit today, Mr. President, evi- 
dence that our Government’s current 
scuttling operation flouts the simplest 
rules of commonsense, ignores significant 
Scientific evidence on the potentially 
harmful effects of this sea dump, and in 
so doing takes unnecessary risks with 
the ocean's future—hence our future. If 
we are to overcome the challenges of 
survival, we must awaken to the fact 
that the ocean may be our best ally, 
maybe our last ally, in fighting for the 
future of mankind. 

The traditional misuse of the ocean as 
a dumping ground for the garbage and 
waste of human society can no longer 
be tolerated. Nor can we afford the mis- 
takes of a decisionmaking process which 
ignores the testimony and advice of our 
best minds. There has been gross and 
wiliful neglect of responsibility by the 
Department of the Army in the handling 
of the nerve gas problem. 

First, the Army's continuing chemical 
warfare program has consistently failed 
to plan for the neutralization or safe dis- 
posal of these deadly weapons. I realize 
full well the urgent need for research 
and development of chemical warfare 
agents, and I have no desire to let the 
Soviet Union and Communist China de- 
velop superiority over us in this field. But 
I also understand the necessity for safety. 
These have been notably lacking 
throughout the history of chemical weap- 
onry programs. 

The M-55 air-to-ground rocket, the 
same rocket that is today being prepared 
for scuttling off the coast of Florida, was 
designed years ago without any consid- 
eration whatever for its safe and easy 
demilitarization. All weapons become ob- 
solete, and all weapons must be so de- 
signed as to render them harmless when 
they become outdated. The M-55 rocket, 
loaded with its deadly store of nerve 
gases, could not be easily demilitarized, 
so the alternative is to dispose of the 
entire rocket physically. Such weaponry 
design can no longer be sanctioned. 

Second, the Army failed to consider 
the alternative methods of physical dis- 
posal. Instead it took the easy way out, 
the same old careless way it had taken on 
two previous occasions. They chose 
simply to encase them in concrete and 
dump all these toxic agents into the sea. 
Out of sight, out of mind, they thought. 
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The rockets may end up out of sight, Mr. 
President, but the effects may come back 
to haunt us all. 

Instead of exploring available options 
for land disposal, the Army encased the 
current shipment of gas rockets in con- 
crete and steel and chose to dump them 
at sea. That was the procedure used in 
earlier programs and for the Army, ap- 
parently, what was done in the past 
was good enough for the future. I have 
always believed that we are supposed to 
learn from the past, to change course 
once we have erred, rather than blindly 
continue and compound the mistakes of 
yesterday. 

Only after a storm. of congressional 
and public protest in the spring of last 
year did the Army grudgingly consent to 
even look at other possible methods of 
disposal. Even then, its heart was in the 
old way of doing things. 

Third, Mr. President, I cite the laxity 
of the Department of the Army in failing 
to pursue land disposal and both the 
Army and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in rejecting underground nuclear 
destruction of the nerve gas rockets. A 
land disposal method was first recom- 
mended to the Army by a National 
Academy of Sciences Committee on June 
25, 1969. Public and congressional pres- 
sure had by then forced the Army to 
solicit the advice of outside experts. Two 
days later, the Department of the Interior 
also recommended land-based disposal. 
And in July, a distinguished group of ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. Paul M. Gross, 
emeritus professor of chemistry, Duke 
University, and chairman of the Muni- 
tions Command Advisory Committee, 
chose as its first recommendation, “use 
of a nuclear device to completely destroy 
them in one explosion.” The Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory—and this is highly sig- 
nificant, Mr. President—concluded: 

These obsolete chemical munitions can be 
reliably destroyed by an underground nuclear 
explosion. This operation can also be con- 
ducted with no undue or unusual onsite and 
off-site safety hazard if the structural integ- 
rity of the steel shipping vaults can be as- 
sured through the time of emplacement hole 
stemming. 


In October 1969, the Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory recommendation was 
flatly overruled by the Commissioners of 
the AEC. Their reasons were that there 
was a strong probability of adverse pub- 
lic reaction to such a venture and that the 
proposed plan would interfere with their 
projected series of underground nuclear 
tests. Imagine that. Here we were, faced 
with the problem of finding the safest 
and best way to rid ourselves of these 
obsolete weapons, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission decides that the best way 
might mean bad public relations. As for 
the AEC contention that atomic neu- 
tralization would delay other nuclear 
programs, I would simply point out that 
priorities do exist, and in my mind the 
effective disposal of the nerve gas should 
have been given No. 1 priority. The fact 
is that, had the AEC used an existing 
nuclear test hole, the job could have been 
done by April 13 of this year, 1970. Even 
if it had to dig a new hole, the task could 
have been finished as I stand here today, 
August 13. 
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If you refer to the report made by the 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory at the 
request of the Department of the Army, 
you see that various sites were studied 
for the possibility of disposing of the 
nerve gas vaults, two at Yucca Flats and 
one at Pahute Mesa, the Atomic Energy 
Commission recommended the Pahute 
site over the Yucca Flats site, say- 
ing that in this way we would not 
disturb any on-going testing by the 
AEC and it would not have to do certain 
other procedures relative to personnel 
who were then engaged in nuclear testing 
at the Yucca Flats site. If we take the 
laboratory’s projected weekly schedules, 
interpolate and expand them from a 5- 
day workweek to a 7-day workweek, and 
take out the contingency time, the gas 
could easily have been destroyed by 
now. 

There is some contention even at this 
moment that they could not have come 
under the August 1 deadline recom- 
mended by the Gross committee as the 
date after which the safety of these 
nerve gas rockets could not be guaran- 
teed. 

The AEC also mentioned safety fac- 
tors, but the testimony before Congress 
last week made it abundantly clear that 
no meaningful efforts to test safety con- 
siderations were made. I can only con- 
clude that the AEC was protecting its 
own vested bureaucratic self-interest. It 
was guarding its own flank rather than 
considering the long-term effects of dis- 
posal by non-nuclear means. Nuclear 
detonation was possible. The manpower, 
the technology, and the money were 
there, but the determination was not. 
Buck passing carried the day, and we 
were back once again to the old plan of 
dumping the gas in the ocean. 

Fourth, the Army’s procedures in han- 
dling the nerve agent rockets were 
shocking and careless. 

For example, Army witnesses last week 
were forced to admit that they had com- 
pletely lost track of two large lethal gas 
shipments sunk off the coast of New 
Jersey in 1967 and 1968. Believe it or not, 
in this day of computers, sophisticated 
tracking equipment and all the rest, the 
Army just has not found over 50,000 
rockets previously consigned to the deep. 
Why not? Because the scuttled cargo 
contained no instruments to pinpoint the 
location of the hulks. 

Mr. President, there was no surveil- 
lance of marine biological life at the New 
Jersey site before the 1667 and 1968 
dumpings, and they finally admitted, 
under cross-examination, that they have 
not found those hulks since. So obviously 
no post-testing of marine biological life 
was made off the New Jersey coast at 
the area where this nerve gas was 
dumped, and even today no one knows 
where those hulks, with more than 
50,000 rockets are. 

There are other examples of the hap- 
hazard procedures which characterize 
the whole program. 'The list is legion. 
When the current shipment of nerve gas 
rockets was encased in concrete coffins 
18 months ago, no attempt was made to 
record the positions of the entombed 
weapons. Are they in there frontward 
or backward? Nobody knows. This meant, 
of course, that onsite demilitarization was 
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impossible, because no one is going to cut 
or drill through the steel and concrete 
and thereby risk puncturing and deto- 
nating the propellant in one of the 
rockets. And also, the enclosed nerve gas 
is highly lethal: only three-thousandths 
of a gram—a drop so tiny as to be in- 
visible to the naked eye—can kill a man 
within 1 minute. 

Why the rockets were encased with 
their live fuel is also beyond my compre- 
hension. And when they were, the con- 
crete containers were placed one against 
the other and exposed to the intense 
summer heat. Not until the public out- 
cry of 1969, and only after strong prod- 
ding from the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, did the Army take rudimentary, 
commonsense precautions to avoid a 
heat-induced explosion. Only then did 
the Army coat the outer layer of steel 
with reflective heat-resistant paint. Only 
then did it separate the coffins from one 
another to guard against triggering them 
all if there was an explosion in one. It 
is a story of incompetence hard to believe. 

Another unsettling fact: Despite all 
the Army’s protestations that there is 
almost no chance of sniper sabotage, we 
do know that a bullet actually penetrated 
the steel, concrete, and outer rocket cas- 
ing of one of the dummy vaults used for 
testing and lodged in one of the rockets. 
Today we can all breathe a little easier 
because the long train ride is over. But 
I felt more than a little apprehensive, 
Mr. President, when I saw in the news- 
papers pictures of hundreds of people lin- 
ing the routes traveled by the tow trains. 
We did not have a sniper disaster, but 
the possibility at least was there. And 
nobody deserves any citation because the 
catastrophe was averted. 

Fifth, and most important, the long, 
dismal history of these scuttling projects 
shows a callous and flagrant disregard 
for the ocean. We have been dumping 
the most lethal, odious products of hu- 
man ingenuity into the environment that 
we know least about. And we have done 
so contrary to the advice of our most dis- 
tinguished scientists. 

A National Academy of Sciences group 
chaired by George B. Kistiakowsky, a dis- 
tinguished chemist and formerly Special 
Assistant to the President for Science 
and Technology from 1959 to 1961, ar- 
gued: 

We believe ...that the government 
should set an example to private organiza- 
tions and individuals of minimizing risks 
to humans and damage to the environment 
even though this may complicate and make 
more costly its own operations. 


This group went on to suggest that— 


All such agents and munitions will re- 


quire eventual disposal and that dumping at 
sea should be avoided. 


Such advice fell upon deaf ears, and 
the Army went ahead with the ocean- 
dumping operation, 

The honorable Russell Train, currently 
Chairman of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, admitted to the Senate 
Subcommittee on Oceanography last 
week that— 

Clearly, the potential long-term environ- 
mental effects of sealing the rockets in con- 
crete were not taken into consideration at 
the time the decision was made. 
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Certainly, we had a right to expect the 


Army to leave no stone unturned, no ex- 
periment undone, to test the ocean area 
where the gas was to be deposited. Earlier 
warning was given in a paper presented 
by the staff of the Sandy Hook Marine 
Laboratory in 1969. The possible biolog- 
ical destruction of dumping gas into the 
sea was pointed out. But nothing in the 
record before or since indicates that the 
Army followed this up with biological 
monitoring—either at the 1967-68 site 
off the coasts of New Jersey, or at the 
current site off the the coast of Florida. 
Since the New Jersey site was marked 
on international charts as a munitions 
dumping area, the Army apparently felt 
it could dispose of anything and every- 
thing there with impunity, with no con- 
sideration for the impact on marine life. 

And the same applies, of course, to the 
marking of the Florida site. 

Once public opinion forced the Army 
to seek another location for nerve gas 
burials, a new site, 16,000 feet deep and 
282 miles off Cape Kennedy, Fla., was 
selected. This new locale was over twice 
as deep as the New Jersey site, and its 
environment was much different. Yet not 
а single biological test was made in this 
basically unknown environment. Not one. 
And the physical and chemical tests 
which were hastily made were sadly in- 
adequate to test the full range of en- 
vironmental impact. The Army con- 
tented itself by taking a number of pic- 
tures, and then tried to tell the Subcom- 
mittee on Oceanography that no impor- 
tant life existed at that depth—‘so do 
not worry. Just leave it to us.” 

I asked Dr. Howard L. Sanders, senior 
scientist at the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution, about this last week. 
He quickly dispelled the false notion that 
the vast stretches of the deep ocean floor 
constitute a barren and desolate waste- 
land, Rather, said Dr. Sanders, the deep 
ocean harbors a rich and varied animal 
life. The diverse marine environment at 
those depths is finely tuned, and the var- 
ious life forms have a narrow range of 
tolerances. Commenting on the testing 
that was done in the pre-dump survey, 
and the relative lack of testing at the 
drop site off New Jersey, Dr. Sanders 
stated: 

It appears that a somewhat uncritical ma- 
nia for secrecy has created a needless danger 
to our society and potentially serious al- 
though unmeasured threat to the marine 
environment, 


I submit, Mr. President, that there are 
very real risks to deep marine life in this 
current scuttling operation. Herein we 
encounter yet another Army blunder. In 
one of the 418 vaults—they do not know 
which one it is—there is a mine contain- 
ing 10.4 pounds of deadly VX nerve 
agent. On land and against humans and 
other mammals, VX is 200 to 400 times 
faster and more effective than the GB 
gas which comprises the remainder of 
the shipment. In sea water, VX is con- 
sidered less toxic than GB to marine 
life, but we now know that it retains its 
power much longer. It can last for up 
to 20 years; and in that time who knows 
what evil it might work? 

We just do not know enough about 
conditions at 16,000 feet to make con- 
fident judgments and reassuring public 
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statements. Until many more tests are 


conducted, all of our judgments are 
tenuous in the extreme, 
Fifteen years ago, we were not even 


aware of the existence of the Mid-Atlan- 
tic Ridge, an important part of a world 
circling mountain range extending over 
40,000 miles. That, Mr. President, is how 
sketchy our knowledge is of the ocean. 

The Army’s soothing reassurances rest 
upon а foundation as volatile as the 
M-55 rocket's gas. Let me give you an 
example. In 1964, a munitions-laden lib- 
erty ship was scuttled off the New Jersey 
coast. Five minutes later, it exploded. 
To this day, the Army is uncertain 
whether the explosion resulted from the 
impact on the ocean bottom or from the 
tremendous pressure at that depth. The 
blast was so severe that it registered on 
seismic instruments all over the world. 

On another such scuttling operation, 
the vessel exploded on the way down, 
causing another seismic disturbance 
and sending a 600-feet-high waterspout 
into the air. Even more startling, the 
SS Robert Louis Stevenson—which was 
supposed to sink to a specific depth and 
then explode with the munitions aboard, 
destroying the munitions and removing 
all danger—sank so slowly off the Aleu- 
tians that it drifted into water too shal- 
low to detonate its fuses. Consequently, 
it is still there intact, and today it is 
marked on the charts as a navigational 
hazard. 

Within the past few weeks, the Army 
has assured us that no more sea-dump 
operations are planned and from now 
on, disposal will take place on land. I 
pray this is correct. But I insist that 
we follow up on this, that we initiate 
measures to guarantee that no more 
lethal chemicals are deposited in the 
ocean. We can no longer afford the lux- 
ury of avoiding our responsibilities. We 
can no longer sanction one small sector 
of the Government making unilateral 
policy decisions affecting the future of us 
all. 

In addition to a rigorous followup on 
future decisions, I earnestly recommend 
that professionally respectable surveys 
be conducted at both the New Jersey 
and Florida sites. We must have accurate 
data on all the physical, chemical, and 
biological conditions in the dump areas, 

I recommend, further, that the Army 
be required to furnish annual reports 
to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees, detailing the results of their 
studies, and the overall status of its 
chemical warfare disposal projects. 

I recommend also that the Army fur- 
nish this body with data as to the volume 
and location of nerve agent munitions— 
classified material, of course, to be given 
to the appropriate chairmen of our spe- 
cial Committees of Armed Services and 
Appropriations and to the leadership. 
We are told only that the current ship- 
ment represents a small percentage of 
lethal gases stockpiled around the world 
in M-55 rockets, howitzer shells, land 
mines, aerial bombs, aircraft spray tanks, 
and  ground-to-ground missiles—all 
weapons of war. 

I could go on with this recitation, Mr. 
President, but time does not permit a 
complete presentation of the facts. 

The Army has, in effect, locked us all 
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in concrete. The hour is late, and the 
dumping operation wil not now be 
halted. But we can halt future steps 
which would imperil the ecology of the 
ocean, We are dumping not only nerve 
gas into the deep, but also city wastes, 
lead, arsenic, mercury, persistent pesti- 
cides such as DDT, oil wastes, and count- 
less other effluents. Off of the Pacific 
coast there are some 40 approved dump- 
ing areas. Off the Atlantic seaboard there 
are some 49, Off the Gulf of Mexico there 
are 34. That is a total of 123 appproved 
dumping areas, approved through ig- 
norance and operating in a vacuum of 
ignorance. The ocean is not a refuse 
dump into which we can continue casting 
our waste. We must stop polluting the 
oceans, and we must stop now. 

The problem of the ocean is the prob- 
lem of us all, Its fate cannot be entrusted 
to those whose past record is writ large 
in failure. For my part, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Oceanography, I 
am determined to do everything in my 
power to stop the needless depredation 
of our marine resources. But we need 
help—help from the American people. 
Only when the people have made their 
wishes clear, only when the people have 
committed themselves, will Government 
respond with a meaningful program for 
the future, We all know the inertia of 
Government, its slow response to most 
problems. The only way to galvanize it 
into action is for the people to make their 
voices heard—not just to articulate en- 
vironmental quality, but it is time to 
practice what we preach. Too often, we 
just deal with the politics of problems 
rather than with the problems them- 
selves. It is time for the President to get 
involved, too, instead of relaying word 
through his press secretary on this par- 
ticular important subject that he would 
take no. part in this debate. 

I submit also that the ocean's future 
rests not with just one nation, but with 
all nations. So I suggest that serious ef- 
forts be made to develop increased inter- 
national cooperation for the conserva- 
tion of the sea, The hour is already late 
but not, I hope, too late. 

Mr. President, we have important com- 
mittee meetings in course. Both the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Coox) and the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Sponc), among other 
committee members, have participated 
very actively in the hearings we have had. 
They both wanted to be heard on this 
subject and join generally in these re- 
marks. I am sure they will at a later time 
elaborate and comment on our hearings, 
but they wanted the Recorp to reflect— 
which is certainly appreciated by me— 
hend vital interest in his important sub- 
ect. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
speak for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr, METCALF. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Federal Power 
Commission is now considering the ap- 
pointment of Mr. T. A. Phillips, vice pres- 
ident of the Arizona Public Service Co., to 
the position of Chief of the Bureau of 
Power. I understand that in his new posi- 
tion with the Federal Power Commission, 
Mr. Phillips will continue to draw a pen- 
sion from his former employer, the Ari- 
zona Public Service Co., which is a so- 
called “regulated” utility. 

I suggest that before this appointment 
is made, it be cleared with the Depart- 
ment of Justice to determine whether 
or not there is à conflict of interest in 
connection with a man who is supposed 
to be in a regulatory agency, regulating 
power, and at the same time drawing 
a pension from the Arizona Public Serv- 
ice Co. 

I would suggest that the administra- 
tion apply the same standards to its ap- 
pointment that it is demanding that we 
apply in Congress and be applied else- 
where. 

I am concerned about putting a man 
in a regulatory position who is on the 
payroll of an industry that he is sup- 
posed to regulate. I think the ethics are 
clear that there is a conflict of interest, 
but I have misgivings even about the 
legality of the appointment. 

I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 

H.R 8298. An act to amend section 303(b) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to modern- 
ize certain restrictions upon the application 
and scope of the exemption provided therein; 

H.R, 17570. An act to amend title IX of 
the Public Health Service Act so as to ex- 
tend and improve the existing program re- 
lating to education, research, training, and 
demonstrations in the fields of heart disease, 
cancer, stroke, and other related diseases, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 18110. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend the programs of 
assistance to the States and localitles for 
comprehensive health planning. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON THE CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated. 

H.R. 8298. An act to amend section 303(b) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to modern- 
ize certain restrictions upon the application 
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and scope of the exemption provided there- 
in; to the Committee on Commerce, 

H.R. 17570. An act to amend title IX of 
the Public Health Service Act so as to ex- 
tend and improve the existing program re- 
lating to education, research, training, and 
demonstrations in the fields of heart dis- 
ease, cancer, stroke, and other related dis- 
eases, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 18110. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend the programs 
of assistance to the States and localities for 
comprehensive health planning; ordered to 
be placed on the calendar. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inform the Senate that at 
12 noon a vote will be taken on the 
amendment (No. 808) offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE). 
The time between 11 a.m. and 12 noon 
is under control and will be equally di- 
vided between the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. Stennis) and the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE). 

Who yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, I un- 
derstand that the parliamentary situa- 
tion at this time is that a request should 
be made to lay before the Senate the 
pending business, and I ask unanimous 
consent that that be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which the 
clerk will read by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 17123, to authorize appropriations 
during the fisca] year 1971 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and other weapons, 
and research, development, test, and evalu- 
ation for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve component 
of the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment (No. 808) of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it could 
be that the Senator from Mississippi 
would have to ask unanimous con- 
sent for more time to be allowed on the 
pending amendment than was requested 
yesterday. The unanimous-consent re- 
quest was made during the only 10 min- 
utes when I was not in this Chamber 
yesterday. I was not consulted and knew 
nothing about it. Thus, the manager of 
this bill was caught unaware on this mat- 
ter. I am not complaining. I am just 
stating facts. Even though I hate very 
much to ask for more time, I may be 
compelled to do it. 

The Senator who handled the legis- 
lation under consideration, the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. JACKSON), is tied 
up in the committee, of which he is 
chairman, and it may be impossible for 
him to be here between now and noon. 

Since this is an attack on that legis- 
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lation to a degree, I think that the 
Senate would want to hear from the 
nonmilitary committee. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, what 
this amendment attempts to do is not 
to attack any legislation or to reduce 
its effectiveness in any way. Quite the 
contrary. What the amendment attempts 
to do is to enforce a law which we passed 
last year and which has been in effect 
since January 1, 1970, requiring an 
agency of the Federal Government, 
whenever it engages in any significant 
action that could have an adverse ef- 
fect on the environment, or whenever it 
proposes any major legislative measures, 
to make a report on the effects of that 
on the environment. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
that time, there have been only 75 re- 
ports made by agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Far less than there should have 
been. But of the 75, only one has come 
from the Department of Defense, in spite 
of the fact that environmental experts 
say the Department of Defense is respon- 
sible for 80 percent of the pollution 
caused by the Federal Government. 

That one report, which was made with 
respect to the placing of poisonous gas 
in the ocean, the Department of Defense 
refused to issue a report on the transpor- 
tation of the gas across the country al- 
though, of course, many people, not 
just conservationists, were concerned 
with the possible environmental effects 
of that transportation, 

Again, this is in no way designed to in- 
hibit or restrain the Department of De- 
fense at all. Its only purpose is to see 
that a report is filed. The benefit of the 
report will be to alert Congress to the 
cost of weapons systems, the cost of test- 
ing, the cost of maneuvers, and the cost 
of a big contract all in environmental 
terms. We are aware of the money cost. 
We should be made aware of the cost to 
our environment. 

It will also enable the Department of 
Defense and the Congress to consider 
what steps are being taken by the De- 
partment of Defense to mitigate and re- 
duce environmental effects so that we 
know they have given consideration to 
the environmental consequences. That is 
what my amendment attempts to do. 

I think it is a modest amendment and 
a limited amendment. If there is any- 
thing we can do to modify it or make it 
acceptable to the Department of De- 
fense so that it would not in any way in- 
hibit, slow down, or delay them, I want 
to do it. But we want to do it in such a 
way that we do not destroy the effective- 
ness of the amendment, of course, which 
is to prevent pollution. 

The main moral force behind it is that 
the Federal Government calls on the 
cities, States, counties, and private indus- 
try to reduce their pollution at consider- 
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able sacrifice, certainly the least we 
should do would be to require the biggest 
department of Government to make a 
report on the environmental conse- 
quences, the pollution consequences, of 
the activities of that department. 

Thatis what my amendment attempts 
to do. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
my right to ask for additional time be- 
cause of the reasons already given, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am prepared here and 
now to discuss this amendment on its 
merits from the opposition standpoint. 
There are only four or five Senators in 
the Chamber at this time and a vote is 
scheduled for 12 noon, so that I do not 
see how it is possible to pass on this mat- 
ter on its merits within that time. 

I mentioned that the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. JACKSON), who is try- 
ing to get to the Chamber, is tied up in 
committee as its chairman right now, but 
he handled the original bill. 

One of the basic points in connection 
with this amendment—I am not speak- 
ing against the National Environmental 
Policy Act, I am for it and support it— 
but this amendment, in great measure, 
undertakes to provide that the Depart- 
ment of Defense cannot make contracts 
for weapons until all of the provisions of 
the pending amendment have been com- 
plied with. 

I would emphasize that the amend- 
ment would apply to all appropriations 
of the Department of Defense and would, 
in effect, become permanent law. Equally 
important, it would affect prior year 
moneys not yet expended, so that, we 
would be, in effect, laying down a special 
law and tying up the money for the hard- 
ware in the military procurement bill 
for the Department of Defense, 

If enacted, the amendment would pro- 
hibit. the obligation or expenditure of 
funds for any project or activity in- 
cluded in six general categories enumer- 
ated in the amendment until the De- 
partment of Defense has complied with 
the provisions of sections 102(1) and 102 
(2) (С) of the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969. The bill purports 
merely to require the Department of De- 
fense to comply with the existing law; 
in fact, it will complicate implementation 
of that law. 

The proposed amendment will inter- 
fere with the orderly execution of many 
important programs of the Department 
of Defense. Let us examine the specific 
terms of the proposed amendment, which 
refer to the following two sections of the 
act: 

Section 102(1) of NEPA requires that 
the policies, regulations, and public laws 
of the United States be interpreted and 
administered in accordance with the 
NEPA policies; 

Section 102(2)(C) of the NEPA re- 
quires all agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to prepare a detailed statement 
of the environmental aspects of every 
recommendation or report on proposals 
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for legislation and other major Federal 
actions significantly affecting the quality 
of the environment. The statement will 
accompany the proposal through agency 
review processes, and copies of it will be 
furnished to various agencies and per- 
sons. 

The problem is one of time. That is 
the key to this matter, Mr. President. 
The amendment would make the provi- 
sions of NEPA effective during fiscal year 
1971. 

That is the present year. NEPA does 
not establish deadlines for compliance 
with provisions of sections 102(1 and 
(2) (с). Those who drafted those sections 
that are already in the law know that 
deadlines were impracticable so early 
in the game. That is bound to have been 
the basis of it, that it was impracticable 
to establish hard, firm deadlines and 
datelines at such an early date. 

Section 103 of NEPA established July 
l, 1971, as the date by which Federal 
agencies will propose to the President 
such measures as are needed to bring 
their authority and policies into con- 
formity with the intent, purposes and 
procedures set forth in that act, This 
amendment, though, would set that time 
back a year and make it be in effect 
during fiscal year 1971. 

The establishment of that date is clear 
recognition of the complexity and diffi- 
culties involved in implementing this im- 
portant legislation. Establishing the 
necessary organization, procedures, both 
intra and interagency, and putting these 
into effective operation is a monumental 
task which takes time. 

The details of the proposed amend- 
ment may well evolve in the normal 
implementation of NEPA. There is no 
reason why the proposed amendment 
should be injected at this time because 
it would disrupt the action which is being 
taken by the Department of Defense in 
cooperating with the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality and following in- 
terim guidelines issued by that Council 
to all Federal agencies. 

Another problem which results from 
the proposed amendment involves the 
description of projects or activities which 
are made subject to section 102(2) (С). 
This determination should be made as 
part of the normal implementation of 
the act. It should include direct negotia- 
tions between the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality and Defense. In my view, 
it is presumptive to preempt the pre- 
rogatives of the agencies and Council 
which have been charged directly and 
specifically by law with this responsibil- 
ity. Definitions should be drawn by the 
experts in these agencies who are closest 
and most versed in the technicalities of 
these matters as they pertain to the 
unique missions and responsibilities of 
each agency. The proposed amendment 
would “jump-the-gun” on this whole 
process. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the implication of the Sena- 
tor's remarks was that when the act was 
passed, it would not be complied with 
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for a year and a half until guidelines 
were worked up. It seems to me that if 
we read the language of the act, it does 
not suggest that at all. 

The section to which the Senator re- 
fers says that all agencies of the Federal 
Government shall review their present 
statutory authority, administrative regu- 
lations, and current policies and proce- 
dures for the purpose of determining 
whether there are any deficiencies or in- 
consistencies therein which prohibit full 
compliance with the purposes and pro- 
visions of the act. 

What the act provides is that they 
have a year and a half to determine 
whether there is any legal, I repeat legal 
reason why they cannot comply. In the 
meantime it was certainly contemplated 
that they must file reports and that they 
would not continue for a year and a half 
with whatever pollution the various Fed- 
eral agencies might be engaged in with- 
out any improvements. 

The best evidence of that is that 75 
reports have already been made, and the 
Defense Department has only made one; 
80 percent of the pollution and one 
report. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The act we are talking about, NEPA, 
Was approved January 1, 1970. One of 
the delays stemmed from the fact that 
the Council of Environmental Quality 
Control which was set up by that act 
finally issued implementing guidelines in 
early May 1970, which in turn were 
further implemented by agency instruc- 
tions and guidelines which, in the case 
of the Department of Defense, were is- 
sued on August 8, 1970. 

So, half a year was gone before the 
Council issued guidelines. Some time had 
to pass in which to allow the Department 
to get their guidelines. 

I was in a hearing this morning and 
Secretary of Transportation Volpe em- 
phasized that he worked on this matter 
and got a man in charge of environ- 
mental compliance and was able to abol- 
ish an office and set this up without ask- 
ing Congress for an additional secretary. 
I commend him for that. 

They had to rush around and get ready 
to create a new bureau within the de- 
partment and get ready for compliance, 

I do not know of any department that 
had a more serious problem than did 
the Department of Transportation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Mississippi is 
fair and considerate. I know that he has 
the same objective I do. He, too, would 
like to prevent pollution and recognize 
that the Federal Government should be 
setting an example and should not be 
dragging along in these matters. 

Under these circumstances and in 
view of the Senator’s position—which I 
respect, although I disagree—suppose 
that I modify my amendment to pro- 
vide as follows: 

None of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated by this act or any other act or 
for the use of the armed forces of the United 
States may be obligated or expended after 
June 30, 1971, for any project or activity 
described in this section. 
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This would do several things. It would 
exempt the Defense Department, in ef- 
fect, from the amendment for a fiscal 
year. It would delay the effectiveness of 
this until the last deadline set in the 
basic law. had been reached. 

Would the Senator feel that this would 
be a reasonable and fair accommoda- 
tion? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his suggestion. I will cer- 
tainly consider it. 

I think, though, that the committee 
which handled this measure and pre- 
sented it to Congress, headed by the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Jackson) 
and who handled the bill on the floor, 
should have a major part in any decision 
made about this matter. 

The Senator from Washington is try- 
ing to arrange his affairs so that he may 
come to the Senate floor. I expect him 
shortly. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 
his suggestion. The Senator from Wash- 
ington is trying to arrange it so that he 
can get to the floor to be heard. I will 
continue with my explanations here, as 
we see it, on the requirements of the bill. 

Iemphasize that it took 5 months after 
the bill passed for the council to get their 
regulations. There certainly should be a 
reasonable period for the Department. of 
Defense to get theirs, by August. 

I do not know how they did it. I do not 
know of any proof here. I do not know of 
anything except the general statement 
that they have been dragging their feet. 
I.do not know of any hearings. Maybe 
there are some facts. But I.do not think 
that there have been any hearings on this 
matter—none that I know of. 

I imagine that they have about as hard 
& job with such a large activity and so 
many operations as any department, and 
perhaps more so. 

Mr. President, I continue with my 
statement with reference to this amend- 
ment. 

, NEPA has qualifying language, by de- 
liberate design, to recognize that the im- 
plementation of all the provisions should 
not be absolute. Section 101(b), for ex- 
ample, states that it must be “consistent 
with other essential considerations of 
national policy." Section 102 - states 
"to the fullest extent possible" agen- 
cies shall comply. I must . conclude, 
therefore, that the proposed amendment, 
which is expressed in absolute terms 
relative to restrictions on the obligation 
or expenditure of funds and its imple- 
mentation during fiscal year 1971, is not 
compatible with the broader intent of 
the'law. 

The control of the quality of the en- 
vironment is a complex matter. The act 
represents the first attempt of the Fed- 
eral Government to deal comprehensive- 
ly with this important subject. The im- 
plementation of the act is under the di- 
rection of the recently established 
Council on Environmental Quality, and 
the Department of Defense is working 
closely and constantly with the Council 
in an effort to comply with the letter 
and spirit of the law. The Council has 
distributed Interim Guidelines relating 
to section 102(2)(C) for the Federal 
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agencies to follow. They are interim be- 
cause of the extremely technical and 
difficult subject matter with which they 
deal, and the Council needs to obtain ex- 
perience in this area in order to develop 
permanent programs. The proposed 
amendment would create obstacles to 
the efforts of the Council. It not only 
requires the Department of Defense to 
comply with the 1969 act, but it defines 
what the provisions of that act are by 
enumerating specific categories of activi- 
ties for which the Department must 
comply with the act, whether or not 
those activities would otherwise be in- 
cluded in the provisions of the act itself. 

In substance, Mr. President, this 
amendment can be expected to delay 
many important projects for the reason 
that funds could not be expended until 
the reports called for in the law have 
been submitted, 

Mr. President, this amendment gets 
ahead of the present law; it gets ahead 
of the surveillance of the parent com- 
mittee of the Senate, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs; and it gets 
ahead of the whole program in picking 
out the Department of Defense in adding 
these additional requirements. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we have a 
quorum call, the time to be charged 
equally to both sides. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative-clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I have the attention of the acting mi- 
nority leader? I 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sentthat the vote on the pending amend- 
ment take place at 1 o'clock rather 
than 12 o’clock, because of circumstances 
which none of us foresaw at the time 
the request was made. 

‚ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader for fixing that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered and the time 
until 1 o'clock will be equally divided. 

Mr: GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
would like to ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin a few questions. Unfortunately, 
I was not in the Chamber yesterday 
when he made his presentation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.: Who 
yields time? ; 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
wil be on my time. I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I did not realize 
we were under controlled time. 

Ihave a brief résumé of what the Sen- 
ator proposes in his amendment. The 
Senator states: 
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The Department of Defense is responsible 
for 80 percent of the pollution caused by the 
Federal Government. 


That is a rather large figure. I won- 
der if the Senator could give an explana- 
tion of that statement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. This was an 
estimate made by an expert on the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality. The rea- 
son he estimated it this high is that this 
is the biggest department; this is the 
department that has almost 1,000 ships, 
26,000 planes, and which engages in test- 
ing of all weapons, and that kind of 
thing. 

Looking at the Federal Government as 
a whole, we know that that part of the 
Government that expends its funds in 
areas such as service on the national 
debt and social security checks paid out, 
engenders no pollution; and of course 
some other agencies for example: Trans- 
portation, do engender pollution. But 
Defense is No. 1. 

Also, if there is à particular contract 
in a particular part of the country, where 
& small town, as has happened, might 
get a billion-dollar contract, this brings 
in a great number of people, which af- 
fects land use and sewage, and the en- 
vironment problem could be serious. 

I do not say we should stop or delay 
the contracts for a minute. I say the De- 
partment of Defense has a responsibility 
to say they are aware of the adverse ef- 
fect on the environment and to indicate 
what alternatives are available to meet 
that situation, and the plans to reduce 
the adverse effect. That is what the re- 
port would achieve. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In the Senator's 
paper the Senator states: 

4. The amendment states that no funds 
for the military for a specific proposal or ma- 
Jor action "significantly affecting the human 
environment” in this or other Acts may be ex- 


pended until the military complies with 
the law. 


I understand what the Senator is try- 
ing to get to, but I can think of weapons 
systems on which reports cannot be 
made because of lack of knowledge of 
what might happen. 

I think it would be easy to estimate the 
effect on a community by moving a mili- 
tary base, or a large manufacturer mov- 
ing a plant to a more favorable location! 
I can understand how studies could be 
made on existing equipment. 

To give an example, there has been a 
lot of talk lately about pollution that is 
going to be caused by the SST, the 747 
and its large engines, and all the large 
air buses. The truth is there is less pol- 
lutants coming from these engines than 
from the 727 or the 707; the truth is that 
when water vapor is released from these 
engines the carbon monoxide molecules 
are turned to water and there is no pol- 
lution at all. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator may 
well be right, but we had some contrary 
testimony which indicates that the SST 
would provide more pollution per passen- 
ger mile flown, and so forth. But that is 
in controversy. All that has to be done in 
this case is to file a report. If the opinion 
just expressed is the conviction of the De- 
fense Department, all they have to do is 
say that. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. What would be the 
nature of the report? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, The nature of the re- 
port is spelled out in the public law it- 
self, and I quote from it. This is not my 
amendment; this is the law now on the 
statute books. It reads: 

Include in every recommendation or re- 
port on proposals for legislation and other 
major Federal actions significantly affecting 
the quality of the human environment, а 
detalled statement by the responsible official 
on— 

(1) the environmental impact of the pro- 
posed action, 

(ii) any adverse environmental effects 
which cannot be avoided should the proposal 
be implemented, 

(11) alternatives to the proposed action, 

(iv) the relationship between local short- 
term uses of man's environment and the 
maintenance and enhancement of long-term 
productivity, and 

(v) any irreversible and irretrievable com- 
mitments of resources which would be in- 
volved 1n the proposed action should it be 
implemented. 


Once again, it is hard to spell these 
things out. They just have to do the best 
they can. The report can be concise. They 
can speak in general terms about it. What 
they have to do is make a report. They do 
not have to stop the contract. They sim- 
ply say what they have done to show the 
impact on the environment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is there any pen- 
alty in the existing law for not com- 
plying? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is no penalty. 
That is why the amendment is neces- 
sary. There is no effective penalty. 

Mr. President, the whole purpose of the 
amendment is to provide some kind of ef- 
fective sanction. At the present time it 
could be argued that the Defense Depart- 
ment and some other agencies are vio- 
lating the law and not complying with it. 
Ordinarily, people are fined or sent to 
jail for violating the law. All we are do- 
ing here is providing that if they do not 
comply with the law, they will get no 
funds. Compliance with the law is going 
to take no great sacrifice. It will take no 
substantial amount of time, or it should 


GOLDWATER. In effect, the 
amendment would require a report as a 
prerequisite for the spending of moneys 
for the types of activities specified? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let us assume the 
money has been authorized and appro- 
priated. How would that be controlled? 
“C Mr. PROXMIRE. If the money had al- 
ready been authorized and appropriated, 
the only way we could control it would be 
in the event the Defense Department 
were to engage in a significant action— 
this is what the basic law says—that 
had not been contemplated before, but 
for which moneys were available. Say 
they wanted to change the kind of weap- 
ons systems they had, which would ad- 
versely affect the environment. At the 
time they wanted to go ahead with the 
new project, they would be required to file 
а report. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think the amend- 
ment would be very restrictive on on- 
going projects or in delaying new projects 
because of this requirement. I am in 
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sympathy with what the Senator is try- 
ing to do. I personally think the law 
can do that. If they are not complying 
with the law, I think we can bring the 
necessary pressure. 

I do not like the pressure of holding 
back money that is badly needed for 
research and development to find out 
these things, or for the development of 
weapons systems that we must have, be- 
cause many times we have to sort of 
guess, I would not be able to tell the 
Senator, for example, that the B-1's en- 
gines will not pollute, or if I said they 
would pollute, I could not tell the Sena- 
tor how much they would pollute. I do 
not think anybody really knows. 

In this general field, the Air Force 
would be at a great disadvantage with 
their planes. So would the Army, So 
would the Navy. 

With respect to an oceangoing ship, 
I think anyone who has ever been on 
one knows that it pollutes the water. But 
can anything be done to change that, 
for example? If we authorize and ap- 
propriate money for the Navy to build 
а new ship, can we expect the Navy to 
produce a clean ship that leaves no 
pollution? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I think that is an 
excellent example of how this provision, 
if made effective, could provide protec- 
tion to the environment. The Navy dis- 
charges garbage from its tremendous 
ships. They take action which results in 
pollution, in harbors and other areas. 
Al we ask is that they be aware of it, 
that they are conscious of it, and that 
they have considered alternatives and 
are trying to do their best to mitigate 
itin ways they can. The amendment does 
not require that they do anything but 
make Congress aware of what they are 
trying to do to prevent pollution of the 
environment. 

We must recognize that if we are try- 
ing to be tough about cracking down on 
industrial polluters, the least we can do 
in the Federal Government is to require 
the biggest department of the Govern- 
ment to file a report, when it does not 
really have to comply with the law at 
all It seems to me this-is a modest, 
limited proposal. If we could arrive at 
sanctions other than through limiting 
funds, I would be happy to consider any 
other way which could bring pressure 
on them to file a report. 

There is no evidence that they really 
intend to do anything. They have indi- 
cated that they have some guidelines, 
but they are weak, as I shall indicate 
later. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am far more in- 
terested in what they do. If the Senator 
is interested only in receiving a report, 
I do not think that goes far enough. 

Let me cite an example that I saw last 
week. On Sunday I flew out West and 
took my boat down to San Diego. As I 
wes coming out of the harbor, coming 
back to San Diego, here came a great, 
big freighter which was washing out its 
bilges. This is done by every ship in the 
world. Why cannot we, either by State 
law of California, or by Federal law, 
make it illegal to flush bilges out except, 
say, 100 miles at sea? 
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That is the kind of action I am in 
favor of taking to get at what the Sen- 
ator proposes. 

For example, we have said to the 
mining companies in my State, where 
we produce 52 percent of the copper pro- 
duced in this country, that in 2 years 
they have got to get the smoke out of 
their stacks; we do not care whether they 
produce copper or not. I think the same 
kind of action could be taken to prevent 
the pollution of our streams. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not think it 
is sufficient just to ask for a report and 
not demand that something be done. If 
the report is made, for example, and they 
say, "This weapon will pollute,” what 
would the Government do, under the 
Senator's proposal? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I think the Defense 
Department and the other Federal agen- 
cies are sufficiently sensitive—if not, we 
can make them sensitive—to criticism 
and action by the Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive. If it is sufficiently disclosed that 
there is pollution, we will be in a posi- 
tion to take action. That was the spirit 
of the Jackson bill which became law 
and has been in effect since January 1. 

It would not. The Senator from Ari- 
zona is perfectly correct; it would not 
by itself stop any pollution, but it would 
require the agency to identify it and 
to demonstrate that they have consid- 
ered alternatives to it, and it would put 
the overseeing agencies in Congress and 
the administration in a position to know 
what was at stake, and how the en- 
vironment was being damaged by Fed- 
eral action. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let me pursue the 
amendment a little bit further. I want 
the Senator to understand that I am in 
complete sympathy with what he is try- 
ing to do. My feeling is that we have 
already provided the mechanism. If it 
is not working, let us perfect the mech- 
anism, and not add more law to what 
we already have. 

As I understand it, this amendment 
would apply not only to fiscal year 1971, 
but to any expenditure, including, of 
course, prior year moneys, being effective 
on the date of enactment, insofar as the 
reporting requirement is concerned, and 
could cause some real delays in major 
programs; am I correct in that? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator re- 
peat his question? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. As I under- 
stand, the amendment would apply not 
only to fiscal year 1917 funds, but also 
to any other funds. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, it would apply 
in the sense that those funds might con- 
ceivably be used to fund new action; and 
if new action with funds that have al- 
ready been provided is contemplated, 
that could have an adverse effect on 
the environment, the Defense Depart- 
ment would be required to file a report. 

Of course, let me say that as far as 
this amendment is concerned, I think 
the implication of the Senator's ques- 
tion is quite correct that where the funds 
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have been appropriated, there is nothing 
we can do-to reclaim those funds; they 
have been appropriated. 

All Т алп saying is that their past ac- 
tion would not free them from at least 
а moral requirement of indicating what 
effect the new action would have on the 
environment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Well, let us say, 
for example—and I am sure there are 
many others—that the Navy discovers a 
new atomic submarine is emitting waste. 
They did not think it would happen; it 
did not happen on earlier models, but 
the last one they built, they discover, is 
putting out waste—not atomic waste, 
necessarily, but waste. In.other words, it 
is polluting. 

What effect would the Senator's 
amendment have on another submarine 
of the same type that was being con- 
structed, say, at Norfolk? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It would only have an 
effect if we have funds in this bill that 
would provide for the consideration of 
that particular submarine. Just because 
there are similar submarines which are 
polluting the environment would not 
absolve the further action with respect 
to a submarine to be constructed in the 
future. They would still have to file a 
report indicating what effect this has 
on the environment, and what the alter- 
natives are, with a view to preventing it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let me pursue this 
just a little further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator's time has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
from Mississippi yield the Senator from 
Arizona further time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I yield the Senator 
3 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. As to the Senator's 
comment, the application of the amend- 
ment to prior year funds will pose serious 
administrative problems, no matter what 
the effective date of the amendment 
might be. 

For example, in a competitive contract, 
where the life of the bid remains over 60 
days after the contracts have been re- 
vealed, there might not be, in many 
instances, time to assess the environ- 
mental impact, and this might impose a 
problem on any beginning implementing 
date. I can see grave reservation on a 
manufacturer's part on getting into a 
competitive bid where this problem might 
exist. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, this is difficult, 
but again, it does not require any action 
on the part of a contractor or on the part 
of the Defense Department except. the 
filing of a report indicating what the 
pollution might be. 

It is true that when they file that re- 
port, there may be indications that the 
Defense Department is going to have to 
change its approach and take a more ex- 
pensive approach that would have an 
effect on the contract. 

But I think once we adopt this amend- 
ment, it would be clear that the Defense 
Department is going to have some prob- 
lems, and that this is something to con- 
sider as they move ahead on these con- 
tracts. 

The whole point to consider is that if 
we are serious about preventing pollu- 
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tion, this is the minimal action, certainly, 
we would have to take. It would be effec- 
tive under the present law, inasmuch as 
it would require reports not now being 
made. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I could not dis- 
agree with the Senator's intent, nor what 
he is saying, but I cannot see that just 
the filing of a report is going to help the 
thing. 

Let us say they admit they have a 
weapon that will pollute. I think the 
answer should then be, “Let us do every- 
thing we can to make it nonpolluting." 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Exactly. But there is 
no one who asks that question now. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There is no pro- 
vision in the Senator's amendment for 
that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But we would be 
made aware. We would be in a position, 
then, to consider the cost, not only in 
terms of money, but in terms of environ- 
mental destruction, which may be more 
serious, even, than money. We would at 
least know about it, and could consider 
our options at the congressional level, 
when we decide to fund one weapon in- 
stead of another, or do our best to per- 
suade the Defense Department to adopt 
measures which would reduce pollution. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Defense De- 
partment has failed to report under the 
existing law, then I think that the very 
fact that we are discussing this matter 
on the floor should wake them up. I am 
amazed that they have not done it, al- 
though I have to say that I can under- 
stand their inability to do it, because of 
the complete lack of knowledge, in many 
cases, of what the weapon might do in 
the way of pollution. 

I think, too, that in the long run you 
could stretch this thing to the manu- 
facturer. 

In other words, let us say that we are 
going to build a tank, and the factory 
that builds it is polluting a stream, and 
the Defense Department reports that 
fact. Then what penalties do we have to 
use on the manufacturer, who is pollut- 
ing the stream that is getting the De- 
fense Department in trouble because they 
need the weapon? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, of course, all 
we get out of this law and my imple- 
mentation of the law would be a report. 
It is true there are other provisions; I 
would hope we can provide those, and 
make them much stronger on the Fed- 
eral level. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Two additional min- 
utes. And much stronger, perhaps, on a 
State and local level, to prevent air pol- 
lution. 

That is a different issue. But we should 
have the awareness of whether or not 
the Defense Department or other agen- 
cy—and I intend to broaden this as we 
go along to cover the Transportation De- 
partment, public works, and so forth— 
so that we will at least know what pollu- 
tion effect our actions have, and so we 
will be in a position to act to discourage 
pollution. 

It may well be that as we go down the 
line, and pollution gets worse in our 
country, we may want to take more seri- 
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ous action; but at least now we can take 
the first step, and make that first step 
meaningful—not just pass a law, as we 
did last year, and have it flouted and 
ignored. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Can the Senator 
tell me if anyone who is in charge of the 
operations under this law has made a 
specific request of the Secretary of De- 
fense? I wonder if he is aware of the 
fact that he has to submit these reports. 

Mr PROXMIRE. I am sure the Secre- 
tary of Defense is aware of it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we have just gotten action by 
the Defense Department, after my 
amendment was introduced. They have 
enunciated some guidelines which they 
expect to put into effect, and that action 
was only taken within the last 72 hours 
or so by Deputy Secretary Packard, who 
indicated that there are some guidelines 
he wants to follow. I have a lot of trouble 
with those guidelines; I think they are 
pretty weak, and ignore some important 
areas that could result in environmental 
pollution. But nevertheless, they have be- 
gun to take action. 

After all the Defense Department has 
very able people in it, including the Sec- 
retary and the Deputy Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator's time is expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let me have 5 more 
minutes, to complete the colloquy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And I am sure they 
were aware of this Jackson bill when it 
was passed. I brought it up with the 
Defense Department when its repre- 
sentatives appeared before my Joint Eco- 
nomic Subcommittee. I asked them why 
they did not comply, and was told that it 
was in the pipeline. 

So they are aware of the law, and just 
have not complied with it. It seems to 
me we need some muscle in order to make 
that compliance effective. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, I 
may be wrong in this, but I am informed 
that the Corps of Engineers has sub- 
mitted 26 or 27 reports since this law 
became effective, and I believe it was only 
set up on the 8th of this month. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Corps of Engi- 
neers, as I understand, is operating in the 
public works area. In making these re- 
ports, such as on dumping certain mat- 
ters in a lake in connection with dredg- 
ing on a public works project, the Corps 
of Engineers, in this capacity, is working 
as a part of our public works effort, not 
as a part of our defense effort, primarily. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, Does the Senator 
feel that the fact that this law has only 
been effective, we might say, since Au- 
gust 8, might have some bearing on the 
matter? ; 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The law has been in 
effect since January 1, 1970. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I know, but the 
machinery was not set up. It has not 
been a working organization, as I under- 
stand it, since the first part of this 
month. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, since the first 
part of this month, the Defense Depart- 
ment has begun to take cognizance, since 
we introduced the amendment, and since 
they have begun to get some questions 
and pressure from the chairman of the 
committee; at least, he has been asking 
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about this, and why they have not com- 
plied with it. But 75 reports have been 
made, including, as the Senator pointed 
out, 26 by the Corps of Engineers and a 
number by other agencies; only one by 
the Defense Department in connection 
with any military action, and that was 
the burying of the poisonous chemicals 
in the ocean. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield with respect to a matter 
that occurred while the Senator from 
Arizona was out of the Chamber momen- 
tarily? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The proof shows that 
the Council on Environmental Control 
did not issue their guidelines until 
April 30, 1970. The Defense Department 
came along on August 8, 1970, with theirs, 
which was a mighty good run for the 
money, and that was only a few days ago. 
Today is the 13th. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
put that in the RECORD? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I was unaware of 
that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have this memo- 
randum printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of the colloquy between the 
Senator from Arizona. and the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the 
Senator from Mississippi and the Senator 
from Arizona that the issuance of guide- 
lines is not necessary for compliance with 
the law. When they contemplate a new 
action or propose legislation, it seems to 
me that they can issue à report without 
waiting on guidelines either from the 
Environmental Control Administration 
or from the Defense Department. They 
know that the law requires this, and the 
law was effective as of January 1. They 
did not say that the enactment would 
not take place until the later date. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have one more 
comment to make, and I would like the 
Senator from Wisconsin to respond. 

As I understand it, the amendment 
sets up six categories of activities that 
must be complied with prior to the 
spending of money. The 1969 act is cast 
in much broader terms and does not 
specify the activities to be covered. It is 
left to the discretion of the agency. The 
amendment, as I see it, goes beyond the 
intent of the act insofar as attempting 
to specify the activities to be covered is 
concerned. The act was purposely left 
broad because of its pioneering char- 
acter. Would the Senator agree with that 
assumption? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, I would not 
agree. 

What we tried to do in setting forth 
these specific areas was to recognize that 
the failure of the department to comply 
had been perhaps because the law itself 
had been so general; that they did not 
feel that anything they were doing—al- 
though they were doing many things 
that could obviously have an adverse ef- 
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fect on the environment—would have a 
significant effect on the environment. 

We specified particular areas, and it 
seems to me—if the Senator would go 
over those areas—that if the DOD ob- 
jects to these guidelines, it means they 
do not mean business about stopping pol- 
lution. It includes “developing, construc- 
tion, and testing of any weapons system 
which. significantly affects the environ- 
ment.” 

If you are going to have an effective 
Environmental Quality Act requiring re- 
ports from agencies which are polluting 
the environment, it should be required. 

Another thing that concerns me is that 
in our amendment we specified that the 
transportation or transfer of dangerous 
substances or devices, and this is explic- 
itly left out of the Defense Department 
guidelines. They are not going to report 
on that, and I think they should. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sena- 
tor for engaging in this colloquy. It has 
cleared up some points. 

My reaction at the end of this ex- 
change is that we are not giving the De- 
fense Department or any other depart- 
ment time to get going under this act, 
because they have only had a relatively 
few days. I think that the Senator and 
I, if we were engaged in a business, would 
expect departments in our business to 
report promptly. But we have been 
around this Government long enough to 
know that those things do not happen 
in the Federal Government, as he and I 
would like to have these things happen. 
I would like to have them submit these 
reports, I think we ought to give them a 
little more time. 

If Secretary Laird is politically smart, 
as I know him to be, I think that the 
discussion of the Senator’s amendment 
will give him the needed nudge to get 
going with these reports, even though re- 
ports have been made, 

As I say, my knowledge of weaponry 
and weapons and manufacturing leads 
me to believe that in many cases there 
is no way that the Defense Department 
can make a report that would satisfy the 
environmentalists of this country, and I 
am one of them. 

There. are areas that I think they can 
correct themselves and start correcting 
immediately, and I would hope that the 
mere discussion of this matter on the 
floor of the Senate would suffice. 

I dislike to see another law where we 
already have a law. If there are defi- 
ciencies in the other law, let us amend 
that law and not get into the business of 
controlling the expenditure of funds that 
are asked for and, I might say, thanks 
to the Senator from Wisconsin, are get- 
ting extremely tough to get. I dislike to 
see it made any tougher. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Senator 
raises a very understandable objection, 
as does the Senator from Mississippi, that 
the Defense Department should have 
more time. 

In the first place, let me point out that 
they have had more than 7 months 
now. It went into effect on January 1 of 
this year. They have not complied so far. 
We can say that they have had this 
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much notice and they ought to comply 
from now on. 

To accommodate the further allowance 
of time, I am willing to modify my 
amendment to provide that the funds 
would only be withheld after June 30, 
1971, which will give them an entire 
year. 

It seems to me that this is a very sub- 
stantial compromise on my part, and it 
would give them all the time in the 
world—a full year and a half from the 
time of enactment—in order to come into 
line with what the law requires. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I yield the floor. 

ExHIBIT 1 

INTERIM GUIDELINES ON ENVIRONMENTAL 
STATEMENTS 
1. PURPOSE 

Pending the publication of a DoD Direc- 
tive on the National Environmental Policy, 
this memorandum provides interim guidance 
with regard to the general policies and pro- 
cedures required by Section 102(2)(C) of 
Public Law 91-190, the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 (NEPA); Execu- 
tive Order 11514; and the Interim Guide- 
lines for Statements on Major Federal Ac- 
tions Affecting the Environment published 
by the Council on Environmental Quality 
(CEQ). This memorandum will amplify these 
documents by (a) identifying actions re- 
quiring environmental statements; (b) clari- 
fying procedures for obtaining the informa- 
tion and reviews required for their prepara- 
tion; (c) designating officials responsible for 
the preparation, review and disposition of en- 
vironmental statements; (d) insuring proper 
coordination of such actions, including 
consultation with appropriate Federal, State 
and local agencies; and (e) explaining re- 
quirements for providing timely public in- 
formation on proposals for legislation and 
other major actions having potential signifi- 
cant adverse effects on the natural environ- 
ment. 

2. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Section 101 of the NEPA has established 
the Federal policy on environmental quality. 
Section 102 of the NEPA directs that the 
policies, regulations and public laws of the 
United States will be interpreted and ad- 
ministered to the fullest extent possible in 
accordance with the NEPA. Section 102(2) 
(C) of the NEPA requires, among other 
things, that there be included with every 
recommendation or report on proposals for 
legislation and other major Federal actions 
significantly affecting the quality of the na- 
tural. environment a detailed five-point 
statement of the environmental impact of 
the intended action. 

The NEPA further directs that prior to 
submitting the final environmental state- 
ment, the responsible Federal official shall 
consult with and obtain the comments of 
any Federal agency which has jurisdiction by 
law or special expertise. Copies of such state- 
ments and the comments and views of the 
appropriate Federal, State and local agencies 
which are authorized to develop and enforce 
environmental standards will be made avail- 
able to the President, the CEQ and the pub- 
lic, and will accompany the proposal through 
the existing agency review processes. 

The CEQ has provided Interim Guidelines 
herewith attached to assist Federal depart- 
ments, agencies and establishments to im- 
plement the NEPA. 

3. POLICY 

а. At the inception of a major action, in- 
cluding the preparation of recommendations 
on reports or proposals for legislation of 
primary concern to the Department of De- 
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fense, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Military Departments, Organization of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Department of 
Defense Agencies (hereafter referred to as 
DoD components) shall make an assessment 
of the probable ecological and environmental 
impacts of that action, 

b. In the continuation of an existing pro- 
gram which was initiated prior to the pas- 
sage of the NEPA, DoD components will 
similarly assess the environmental impact of 
the proposed continuing action. 

c. If these appraisals indicate that (1) & 
significant adverse environmental effect will 
result from a proposed action or a proposed 
legislation or (2) a proposed action is likely 
to be controversial with respect to environ- 
mental effects, a five-point draft environ- 
mental statement will be prepared in accord- 
ance with this memorandum. 


4. ACTIONS REQUIRING ENVIRONMENTAL 
STATEMENTS 


a. The necessity for submitting an en- 
vironmental impact statement should be 
evaluated in accordance with the attached 
CEQ guidelines. If in the best judgment of 
the DoD component, the proposed action will 
cause important adverse changes in natural 
surroundings, including effects on man, wild 
life, plants, fish and marine life, or will re- 
sult in substantial controversy, submission 
of an environmental statement is required. 
To assure that the requirements of the NEPA 
are met, DoD components will interpret 
broadly the scope of the term “significant 
adverse environmental effect.” 

b. Activities or actions of the following 
types, in particular, should be assessed care- 
fully for the necessity of preparing an en- 
vironmental statement: 

(1) Real estate acquisitions, outleases of 
land, and developments of new installations; 

(2) Construction at installations of major 
mission changes which will result in a sig- 
nificant impact on the surrounding com- 
munities or natural resources; 

(8) Initiation of the development of new 
Weapons systems whose noncombat use may 
adversely affect the environment; 

(4) Programs for weapons testing; 

(5) Large scale training operations; 

(6) Programs for utilization of pesticides 
and herbicides; 

(7) Proposed legislation which, if enacted, 
would initiate commitments of natural re- 
sources, result in possible degradations of 
the environment, forecast changes in the 
use of land, or alter population concentra- 
tions. 

с. Examples of some activities or actions 
which normally would not require submis- 
sion of an environmental statement include 
the following: 

(1) Improvement projects for the abate- 
ment of air and water pollution; 

(2) Routine training operations; 

(3) Combat operations; 

(4) Transportation of munitions; 

(5) Activities or actions in foreign coun- 
tries (However, the requirements of Sec- 
tion V, I of DoD Directive 5100.50 are to be 
complied with.); 

d. Separate guidance will be issued re- 
garding environmental protection require- 
ments of contractors in their performance 
of contracts with the Department of Defense, 

e. Projects or Programs Initiated Before 
January 1, 1970. Consistent with the above 
guidelines, an environmental statement chall 
be filed on actions significantly ‘adversely 
affecting the quality of the environment 
even though the actions arise from projects 
or programs initiated prior to enactment of 
the NEPA on Januaty 1, 1970. Where it is 
not practicable to reassess the basic course 
of action, further incremental major actions 
should take into account environmental con- 
sequences not fully evaluated at the outset 
of the project or program. 
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f. In cases where the DOD component has 
any doubt about the necessity of preparing 
an environmental statement for a particular 
proposed action, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Health and Environ- 
ment) (OASD (H&E)) should be consulted. 


5. PREPARATION OF AN ENVIRONMENTAL 
STATEMENT 

An environmental statement shall be 
prepared by the DOD component which is 
proposing the intended activity, is proposing 
the legislation, or is the principal agency 
concerned with the proposed legislation. The 
Statement must include the following in- 
formation: 

а. Predictions of the probable total impact 
of the proposed action on the environment. 
This shall include commentary on the direct 
impact on some part of the environment 
such as the clearing of forests or the pollu- 
tion of air or water resources, as well as the 
more threatening dangers associated with 
changes in existing ecosystems. Likewise, any 
benefits to the environment resulting from 
the proposed action shall be mentioned. 

b. A statement of any adverse environ- 
mental effects which cannot be avoided 
should the proposal be implemented. This 
would include an evaluation of the extent to 
which -aesthetically or culturally valuable 
surroundings, human health, high standards 
of living, and other of life's amenities would 
be sacrificed. 

c. A list of carefully developed alternatives 
to the proposed. action that might avoid some 
or all of the adverse environmental effects. 
Include with these alternatives economic, 
technical and operational considerations, as 
well as their environmental impact. 

d. Exposition of the relationship between 
local short-term uses of the environment and 
the maintenance and enhancement of long- 
term productivity. For this exposition, as- 
essment of the actions' cumulative and long- 
term effects is required. Short-term uses are 
to be construed as those not affecting suc- 
ceeding generations. 

e. An inventory of all irreversible and ir- 
retrievable commitments of natural resources 
which would be involved if the proposed ac- 
tion should be implemented. This section 
should identify the extent to which the ac- 
tion curtails beneficial uses of the en- 
vironment. 


6. PROCESSING ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENT 
ORIGINATED BY A DOD COMPONENT 


а. Submission of Draft Statement to “the 
OASD (H&E). The cognizant DoD compo- 
nent shall prepare a draft environmental 
statement in accordance with paragraph 5 
above and submit 3 copies to the OASD 
(H&E). This submission will be accom- 
plished prior to any formal review outside 
the DoD. 

b, Review of Drajt Statement by the OASD 
(H&E). The OASD (H&E) shall review the 
draft statement and obtain comments from 
other appropriate elements of OSD; The 
OASD (H&E) shall then communicate with 
the originating DoD component, indicating 
concurrence or recommending changes. 

c. Submission of Draft Statement to the 
CEQ. Following receipt of the OASD (H&E) 
review and concurrence, the originating DoD 
component shall ‘submit 10 copies of the 
drajt or revised draft statement to the CEQ. 
A copy of revised draft statements shall be 
sent to the OASD (H&E). 

d. Review of Drajt Statement by Other 
Federal Agencies. Immediately after submis- 


sion of the draft statement to the CEQ, the ' 


originating DoD component shall solicit the 
views of other Federal agencies having juris- 
diction by law or special expertise with any 
of the environmental problems associated 
with the proposed action in accordance.with 
paragraph 8 of the attached CEQ guidelines. 

e. Review of Draft Statement by State and 
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Local Agencies. Concurrently with solicita- 
tion of the views of other Federal agencies, 
the originating DoD component shall solicit 
comments from State and local agencies 
when the environmental impact of & pro- 
posed action is pertinent to those agencies. 
A significant degree of public interest in the 
proposed action or similar previous actions 
would be one indication of the pertinence of 
the issue to State and local agencies. Also, 
the: need for State or local authorizations 
to enforce environmental standards would 
necessitate solicitation of their remarks. 
Comments on the draft environmental state- 
ment may be obtained directly or by publi- 
cation of а summary notice in the Federal 
Register. The notice in the Federal Register 
may specify that comments of the rele- 
vant State and local agencies must be sub- 
mitted within 60 days of publication of the 
notice. 

f. Submission of the Final Statement to 
the CEQ. After concluding the review process 
with other Federal, State and local agencies, 
10 copies of the final environmental state- 
ment including 10 copies of all comments re- 
ceived shall be forwarded to the CEQ. When 
appropriate, a presentation of the problems 
and objections raised by other agencies in 
the review process and the disposition of 
those issues should be included with the 
final environmental statement. Concur- 
rently a copy of the final submission will 
be provided to the OASD (H&E) by the 
originating DoD component. 


7. PROCESSING ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENTS 
ORIGINATED BY OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


a. When a request for review and comment 
on an environmental statement prepared by 
another Federal agency is received by OASD 
(H&E), the following procedure shall be 
followed: 

(1) The OASD(H&E) shall determine 
which DoD components or elements within 
DoD should review the environmental state- 
ment. This determination shall be based 
upon the nature of the environmental im- 
pact involved and the DoD expertise avail- 
able. 

(2) The appropriate DoD components or 
elements will be requested to review envi- 
ronmental statements and shall provide 
OASD(H&E) with comments. 

(3) The OASD (H&E) shall prepare a con- 
solidated review report or designate the DoD 
component or element with primary interest 
to prepare such a report. The consolidated 
review report shall be forwarded to the re- 
questing Federal agency by the OASD(H&E). 

b. Should a request for review and com- 
ment on an environmental statement from 
another Federal agency be received directly 
by & DoD component, these procedures shall 
be followed. If the DoD component: 

(1) Concurs with or without comment— 
reply directly to the requester and provide 
the OASD(H&E) with an information copy: 

(2) Nonconcurs—send the proposed com- 
ments to the OASD(H&E). 

c. If it is determined that more than one 
DoD component has been requested to review 
and comment on an environmental state- 
ment prepared by a Federal agency, the reply 
shall be forwarded through the OASD(H&E) 
for preparation of a consolidated response. 


8. PROCESSING OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS 


Pending definitive guidance from the. Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, the present 
methods for accomplishing coordinating ac- 
tions on proposed legislation shall be con- 
tinued, Necessary comments indicating the 
impact on the enyironment shall be included 
in DoD. legislative proposals and in com- 
ments prepared:by DoD components on leg- 
islation prepared by other Federal agencies 
or introduced by members of Congress and 
of primary concern to the DoD. 
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9. AVAILABILITY OF ENVIRONMENT  IMPACT 
STATEMENTS AND COMMENTS TO PUBLIC 

The DoD component which has prepared 
an environmental statement is responsible 
for making its statement and all comments 
pertinent to it available to the public pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Freedom of In- 
formation Act (5 U.S.C. Sec. 552). 


10. IMPLEMENTING ACTIONS 


DoD components shall comply with the 
provisions of this memorandum and shall: 

&. Designate an individual who will act as 
liaison with the OASD(H&E) with respect 
to environmental impact statements. 

b.Identify new and continuing actions 
and advise th OASD(H&E) no later than 60 
days from the date of this memorandum of 
all environmental statements pending prep- 
aration or submission. 

c. Submit 2 copies of implementing in- 
structions to OASD(H&E) within 60 days 
of date of this memorandum. 

d. Provide OASD(H&E) with recommended 
changes in the policies and procedures de- 
lineated in this memorandum within 90 days 
of the date of this memorandum. 


STATEMENTS ON PROPOSED FEDERAL ACTIONS 
AFFECTING THE ENVIRONMENT 


1. PURPOSE 


This memorandum provides interim guide- 
lines to Federal departments, agencies and 
establishments for preparing detailed en- 
vironmental statements on proposals for 
legislation and other major Federal actions 
significantly affecting the quality of the 
human environment, as required by Section 
102(2)(C) of the National Environmental 
Policy Act (P.L. 91-190) (hereafter “the 
Act"). Underlying the preparation of such 
environmental statements is the mandate of 
both the Act and Executive Order 11514 (35 
Fed. Reg. 4247) of March 5, 1970 that all 
Federal agencies, to the fullest extent pos- 
Sible, direct their policies, plans and pro- 
grams so as to meet national environmental 
goals. 

2. POLICY 

Before undertaking major action or rec- 
ommending or making a favorable report on 
legislation that significantly affects the en- 
vironment, Federal agencies will, in con- 
sultation with other appropriate Federal, 
State and local agencies, assess in detail the 
potential environmental impact in order that 
adverse affects are avoided, and environ- 
mental quality is restored or enhanced, to 
the fullest extent practicable. In particular, 
alternative actions that will minimize ad- 
verse impact should be explored and both 
the long- and short-range implications to 
man, his physical and social surroundings, 
and to nature, should be evaluated in order 
to avoid to the fullest extent practicable 
undesirable consequences for the environ- 
ment. 

3. AGENCY AND BOB PROCEDURES 


(a) Pursuant to Section 2(f) of Executive 
Order 11514, the heads of Federal agencies 
have been directed to proceed with measures 
required by section 102(2)(C) of the Act. 
Consequently, each agency will establish no 
later than June 1, 1970 its own formal pro- 
cedures for (1) identifying those agency ac- 
tions requiring environmental statements, 
(2) obtaining information required in their 
preparation, (3) designating the officials who 
are to be responsible for the statements, 
(4) consulting with and taking account of 
the comments of appropriate Federal, State 
апа local agencies and (5) meeting the re- 
quirements of section 2(b) of Executive Or- 
der 11514 for providing timely public infor- 
mation on Federal plans and programs with 
environmental impact. 'These procedures 
should be consonant with the guidelines con- 
tained herein. Each agency should file seven 
(7) copies of all such procedures with the 
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Council on Environmental Quality, which 
will provide advice to agencies in the prepa- 
ration of their procedures and guidance on 
the application and interpretation of the 
Council's guidelines. 

(b) Each Federal agency should. consult, 
with the assistance of the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality if desired, with other 
appropriate Federal agencies in the develop- 
ment of the above procedures so as to 
achieve consistency in dealing with similar 
activities and to assure effective coordination 
among agencies in their review of proposed 
activties, 

(c) It is imperative that existing mecha- 
nisms for obtaining the views of Federal, 
State and local agencies on proposed Federal 
actions be utilized to the extent practicable 
in dealing with environmental matters. The 
Bureau of the Budget will issue instructions, 
as necessary, to take ful advantage of exist- 
ing mechanisms (relating to procedures for 
handling legislation, preparation of budget- 
ary material, new policies and procedures, 
water resource and other projects, etc.). 


4. FEDERAL AGENCIES INCLUDED 


Section 102(2)(C) applies to all agencies 
of the Federal Government with respect to 
recommendations or reports on proposals for 
(1) legislation and (ii) other major Federal 
actions significantly affecting the quality of 
the human environment, The phrase “to the 
fullest extent possible" in Section 102(2) 
(C) is meant to make clear that each agency 
of the Federal Government shall comply 
with the requirement unless existing law ap- 
plicable to the agency's operations expressly 
prohibits or makes compliance impossible. 
(Sec. 105 of the Act provides that “The pol- 
icies and goals set forth in this Act are sup- 
plementary to those set forth in existing 
authorizations of Federal agencies.") 


5. ACTIONS INCLUDED 


The following criteria will be employed by 
agencies in deciding whether a proposed ac- 


tion requires the preparation of an environ- 


mental statement: 
(a) “Actions” include but are not limited 


to 

(1) recommendations or reports relating to 
legislation and appropriations; 

(ii) projects and continuing activities di- 
rectly undertaken by Federal agencies, sup- 
ported in whole or in part through Federal 
contracts, grants, subsidies, loans, or other 
forms of funding assistance, and involving 
a Federal lease, permit, license, certificate 
or other entitlement for use; 

(11) polley- and procedure-making. 

(b) The statutory clause “major Federal 
actions significantly affecting the quality of 
the human environment” is to be construed 
by agencies with a view to the overall, cu- 
mulative impact of the action proposed (and 
of further actions contemplated). Such ac- 
tions may be localized in their impact, but 
if there is potential that the environment 
may be significantly affected, the statement 
is to be prepared. Proposed actions the en- 
vironmental impact of which is ИКе1у to be 
highly controversial should be covered in 
all cases. In considering what constitutes 
major action significantly affecting the en- 
vironment, agencies should bear in mind 
that the effect of many Federal decisions 
about a project or complex of projects can 
be individually limited but cumulatively 
considerable. This сап occur when one or 
more agencies over a period of years puts 
into a project individually minor but col- 
lectively major resources, when one decision 
involving a limited amount of money is a 
precedent for action in much larger cases or 
represents a decision in principle sbout а 
future major course of action, or when sev- 
eral government agencies individually make 
decisions about partial aspects of a major 
action. The lead agency should prepare an 
environmental statement if it is reasonable 
to anticipate a cumulatively significant im- 
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pact on the environment from the Federal 
action. 

(c) Section 101(b) of the Act indicates 
the broad range of aspects of the environ- 
ment to be surveyed in any assessment of 
significant effect. The Act also indicates that 
adverse significant effects include those that 
degrade the quality of the environment, cur- 
tail the range of beneficial uses of the envi- 
ronment or serve short-term, to the disad- 
vantage of long-term, environmental goals. 
Significant effects can also include actions 
which may have both beneficial and detri- 
mental effects, even if, on balance, the 
agency believes that the effect will be bene- 
ficial. Significant adverse effects on the qual- 
ity of the human environment include both 
those that directly affect human beings and 
those that indirectly affect human beings 
through adverse effects on the environment. 

(d) Because of the Act's legislative his- 
tory, the regulatory activities of Federal en- 
vironmental protection agencies (e.g. the 
Federal Water Quality Administration of the 
Department of the Interior and the National 
Air Pollution Control Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare) are not deemed actions which require 
the preparation of an environmental state- 
ment under Section 102(2)(C) of the Act. 


6. RECOMMENDATIONS OR REPORTS ON PROPOSALS 
FOR LEGISLATION 


The requirement for following the Section 
102(2)(C) procedure as elaborated in these 
guidelines applies to both (1) agency rec- 
ommendations on their own proposals for 
legislation and (ii) agency reports on legisla- 
tion initiated elsewhere. (In the latter case 
only the agency which has primary respon- 
sibility for the subject matter involved will 
prepare an environmental statement). The 
Bureau of the Budget will supplement these 
general guidelines with specific instructions 
relating to the way in which the Section 
102(2)(C) procedure fits into its legislative 


clarance process. 
7. CONTENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENT 


(a) The following points are to be covered: 

(1) the probable impact of the proposed 
action on the environment, including impact 
on ecological systems such as wildlife, fish 
and marine life. Both primary and secondary 
signífüicant consequences for the environ- 
ment should be included in the analysis. For 
example, the implicatiohs, if any, of the ac- 
tion for population distribution or concen- 
tration should be estimated and an assess- 
ment made of the effect of any possible 
change in population patterns upon the re- 
source base, including land use, water, and 
public services, of the area in question. 

(ii) any probable adverse environmental 
effects which cannot be avoided (such as 
water or air pollution, damage to life sys- 
tems, urban congestion, threats to health or 
other consequences adverse to the environ- 
mental goals set forth in Section 101(b). of 
P.L. 91-190. 

(iii) alternatives to the: proposed. action 
(Sec. 102(2)(D) of the Act requires the 
responsible agency to "study, develop and 
describe appropriate alternatives to recom- 
mended courses of action in any proposal 
which involves unresolved conflicts concern- 
ing alternative uses of available resources"). 
A rigorous exploration and objective evalua- 
tion of alternative actions that might avoid 
some or all of the adverse environmental ef- 
fects is essential. Sufficient analysis of such 
alternatives and their costs and impact on 
the environment should accompany the pro- 
posed action through the agency review proc- 
ess in order not to foreclose prematurely op- 
tions which might have less detrimental 
effects. 

(iv) the relationship between local short- 
term uses of man’s environment and the 
maintenance and enhancement of long-term 
productivity. This in essence requires the 
agency to assess the action for cumulative 
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and long-term effects from the perspective 
that each generation is trustee of the envi- 
ronment for succeeding generations. 

(v) any irreversible and irretrievable com- 
mitments of resources which would be in- 
volved in the proposed action should it be im- 
plemented. This requires the agency to iden- 
tify the extent to which the action curtails 
the range of beneflcial uses of the environ- 
ment. 

(vi) where appropriate, & discussion of 
problems and objections raised by other Fed- 
eral agencies and State and local entities in 
the review process and the disposition of the 
issues involved. (This section may be added at 
the end of the review process in the final text 
of the environmental statement.) 

(b) With respect to-water quality aspects 
of the proposed action which have been pre- 
viously certified by the appropriate State or 
interstate organization as being in substan- 
tial compliance with applicable water quality 
standards, mere reference to the previous 
certification is sufficient. 

(c) Each environmental statement should 
be prepared in accordance with the precept 
in Section 102(2)(A) of the Act that all 
agencies of the Federal Government “utilize 
& systematic, interdisciplinary approach 
which will insure the integrated use of the 
natural and social sciences and the environ- 
mental design arts in planning and decision 
making which may have an impact on man’s 
environment.” 


8. FEDERAL AGENCIES TO BE CONSULTED IN 
CONNECTION WITH PREPARATION OF ENVI- 
RONMENTAL STATEMENT 


The Federal agencies to be consulted in 
connection with preparation of environ- 
mental statements are those which have “ju- 
risdiction by law or special expertise with re- 
spect to any enyironmental impact involved" 
or "which are authorized to develop and en- 
force environmental standards". These Fed- 
eral agencies include components of (de- 
pending on the aspect or aspects of the en- 
vironment involved) : 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Commerce. 

Department of Defense, 

Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 

Department of the Interior. 

Department of Transportation. 

Atomic Energy Commission. 

For actions specially affecting the environ- 
ment of their regional jurisdictions, the fol- 
lowing Federal agencies are also to be con- 
sulted: 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Appalachian Regional Commission. 

Agencies obtaining comment should deter- 
mine which one or more of the above listed 
agencies are appropriate to consult. It is rec- 
ommended that the above. listed Depart- 
ments establish contact points for providing 
comments and that Departments from which 
comment is solicited coordinate and consoli- 
date the comments of their component en- 
tities. The requirement in Section 102(2) (C) 
to obtain comment from Federal agencies 
having jurisdiction or special expertise is in 
addition to any specific statutory obligation 
of any Federal agency to coordinate or con- 
sult with any other Federal or State agency. 
Agencies seeking comment may establish 
time limits of not less than thirty days for 
reply, after which it may be presumed the 
agency consulted has no comment to make. 

9. STATE AND LOCAL REVIEW 

Where no public hearing has been held on 
the proposed action at which the appropriate 
State and local review has been invited, and 
where review of the proposed action by State 
and local agencies authorized to develop and 
enforce environmental standards is relevant 
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such State and local review shall be provided 
for as follows: 

(a) For direct Federal development proj- 
ects and projects assisted under programs 
listed in Attachment D of the Bureau of the 
Budget Circular No. A-95, review by State 
and local governments will be through pro- 
cedures set forth under Part 1 of Circular No. 
A-95. 

(b) State and local review of agency pro- 
cedures, regulations, and policies for the ad- 
ministration of Federal programs of assist- 
ance to State and local government will be 
conducted pursuant to procedures established 
by Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-85. 

(c) Where these procedures are not appro- 
priate and where the proposed action af- 
fects matters within their jurisdiction, re- 
view of the proposed action by State and local 
agencies authorized to develop and enforce 
environmental standards and their comments 
on the draft environmental statement may 
be obtained directly or by publication of a 
summary notice in the Federal Register 
(with a copy of the environmental statement 
and comments of Federal agencies thereon to 
be supplied on request). The notice in the 
Federal Register may specify that comments 
of the relevant State and local agencies 
must be submitted within 60 days of publica- 
tion of the notice. 


10, USE OF STATEMENTS IN AGENCY REVIEW 
PROCESSES; DISTRIBUTION TO COUNCIL ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


(a) Agencies will need to identify at what 
Stage or stages of a series of actions relating 
to a particular matter the environmental 
statement procedures of this directive will be 
applied. It will often be necessary to use 
the procedures both in the development of 
& national program and in the review of 
proposed projects within the national pro- 
gram. However, where a grant-in-aid pro- 
gram does not entail príor approval by Fed- 
eral agencies of specific projects, the view 
of Federal, State and local agencies in the 
legislative and possibly appropriation, proc- 
ess may have to suffice. The principle to be 
applied is to obtain views of other agencies 
at the earliest feasible time in the develop- 
ment of program and project proposals Care 
should be exercised so as not to duplicate 
the clearance process, but when actions be- 
ing considered differ significantly from those 
that have already been reviewed an environ- 
mental statement should be provided. 

(b) Seven (7) copies of draft environmen- 
tal statements (when prepared), seven (7) 
copies of all comments received thereon 
(when received), and seven (7) copies of 
the final text of environmental statements 
should be supplied to the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality in the Executive Office 
of the President (this will serve as making 
environmental statements available to the 
President). It is important that draft en- 
vironmenttal statements be prepared and 
circulated for comment and furnished to 
the Council early enough in the agency re- 
view process before an action is taken in 
order to permit meaningful consideration of 
the environmental issues involved. 


11. APPLICATION OF SECTION 102(2)(C) PRO- 
CEDURE TO EXISTING PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS 


To the fullest extent possible the Section 
102(2)(C) procedure should be applied to 
further major Federal actions having a sig- 
nificant effect on the environment even 
though they arise from projects or programs 
initiated prior to enactment of P.L. 91-190 
on January 1, 1970. Where 1t is not practic- 
able to reassess the basic course of action, it 
1s still important that further incremental 
major actions be shaped so as to minimize 
adverse environmental consequences. It is 
also impertant in further action that ac- 
count be taken of environmental conse- 
quences not fully evaluated at the outset of 
the project or program. 
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12. AVAILABILITY OF ENVIRONMENTAL STATE- 
MENTS AND COMMENTS TO PUBLIC 

The agency which prepared the environ- 
mental statement is responsible for making 
such statement and the comments received 
available to the public pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Freedom of Information Act 
(5 U.S.C. Sec. 552). 


13. REVIEW OF EXISTING AUTHORITY, POLICIES 
AND PROCEDURES IN LIGHT OF NATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY ACT 


Pursuant to Section 103 of the Act and 
Section 2(d) of Executive Order 11514, all 
agencies, аз soon as possible, shall review 
their present statutory authority, adminis- 
trative regulations, and current policies and 
procedures, including those relating to loans, 
grants, contracts, leases, licenses, certificates 
and permits, for the purpose of determining 
whether there are any deficiencies or in- 
consistencies therein which prohibit full 
compliance with the purposes and provisions 
of the Act. After such review each agency 
shall report to the Council on Environmental 
Quality not later than September 1, 1970, the 
results of such review and their proposals 
to bring their authority and policies into 
conformity with the intent, purposes and 
procedures set forth in the Act. 

14, SUPPLEMENTARY GUIDELINES; EVALUATION 
OF PROCEDURES 

(a) The Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity after examining environmental state- 
ments and agency procedures with respect 
to such statements will issue such supple- 
ments to these guidelines as are necessary. 

(b) Agencies will assess their experience 
in the implementation of the Section 102 
(2)(C) provisions of the Act and in con- 
forming with these guidelines and report 
thereon to the Council on Environmental 
Quality by December 1, 1970. Such reports 
should include an identification of problem 
areas and suggestions for revision or clari- 
fication of these guidelines to achieve effec- 
tive coordination of views on environmental 
aspects (and alternatives, where appropri- 
ate) of proposed actions without imposing 
unproductive administrative procedures. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has 36 minutes, and 
the Senator from Mississippi has 28 
minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes to yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am extremely inter- 
ested in the basic provision of the law 
to which the Senator's amendment is 
directed. It is section 102 of the Environ- 
mental Quality Act a3 it was passed last 
year. 

In the Public Works Committee, and 
specifically the Subcommittee on Air and 
Water Pollution, we have over the past 
6 or 8 years undertaken to develop ef- 
fective policies to come to grips with 
the activities of Federal agencies which 
in themselves have an undesirable en- 
vironmental impact. 

Last year, two provisions were written 
into the law—the one upon which the 
Senator has focused, and a second one, 
which was written into the law and final- 
ly signed into law this March by the 
President in the Water Quality Improve- 
ment Act. 

Section 21, covering cooperation by all 
Federal agencies in the control of pol- 
lution, was written for the purpose of 
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policing Federal activities from an en- 
vironmental point of view. 

For example, section 21 (b)(1) pro- 
vides that any applicant for a Federal 
license or permit to conduct any activity, 
including but not limited to the con- 
struction or operation of facilities which 
may result in any discharge into the nav- 
igable waters of the United States, shall 
provide the licensing or permitting 
agency a certification from the State in 
which the discharge originates or will 
originate. The effect is to see that the 
water quality standards of that State are 
being complied with. 

The pertinent paragraphs of section 21 
read as follows: 

Sec. 21. (a) Each Federal agency (which 
term is used in this section includes Federal 
departments, agencies, and instrumentali- 
ties) having jurisdiction over any real prop- 
erty or facility, or engaged in any Federal 
public works activity of any kind, shall, con- 
sistent with the paramount interest of the 
United States as determined by the Presi- 
dent, insure compliance with applicable 
water quality standards and the purposes of 
this Act in the administration of such prop- 
erty, facility, or activity. In his summary 
of any conference pursuant to section 10(d) 
(4) of this Act, the Secretary shall include 
references to any discharges allegedly con- 
tributing to pollution from any such Fed- 
eral property, facility, or activity, and shall 
transmit a copy of such summary to the 
head of the Federal agency having juris- 
diction of such property, facility, or ac- 
tivity. Notice of any hearing pursuant to 
section 10(f) of this Act involving any pol- 
lution alleged to be effected by any dis- 
charges shall also be given to the Federal 
agency having jurisdiction over the prop- 
erty, facility, or activity involved, and the 
findings and recommendations of the hear- 
ing board conducting such hearing shall in- 
clude references to any such discharges 
which are contributing to the pollution 
found by such board. 

(b) (1) Any applicant for a Federal license 
or permit to conduct any activity includ- 
ing, but not limited to, the construction or 
operation of facilities, which may result in 
any discharge into the navigable waters of 
the United States, shall provide the licensing 
or permitting agency a certification from the 
State in which the discharge originates or 
will originate, or, if appropriate, from the 
interstate water pollution control agency 
having jurisdiction over the navigable waters 
at the point where the discharge originates 
or will originate, that there is reasonable 
assurance, as determined by the State.or 
interstate agency that such activity will be 
conducted in a manner which will not vio- 
late applicable water quality standards. Such 
State or interstate agency shall establish 
procedures for public notice in the case of 
all applications for certification by it, and 
to the extent it deems appropriate, proce- 
dures for public hearings in connection with 
specific applications, In any case where such 
Standards have been promulgated by the 
Secretary pursuant to section 10(c) of this 
Act, or where a State or interstate agency 
has no authority to give such a certification, 
such certification shall be from the Secre- 
tary. If the State, interstate agency, or Sec- 
retary, as the case may be, fails or refuses 
to act on a request for certification, within 
& reasonable period of time (which shall not 
exceed one year) after receipt of such re- 
quest, the certification requirements of this 
subsection shall be waived with respect to 
such Federal application. No license or per- 
mit shall be granted until the certification 
required by this section has been obtained 
or has been waived as provided in the pre- 
ceding sentence. No license or permit shall 
be granted if certification has been denied 
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by the State, interstate agency, or the Sec- 
retary, as the case may be. 


The sanction in that provision of the 
law is the issuance of the permit or the 
license which may be required. This cov- 
ers dredging activities, for example. It 
involves any activities conducted under a 
Federal permit or license. It includes, in 
addition, the activities of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in approving licenses 
for nuclear powerplants. It also, I think, 
could be used to cover discharges under 
the Refuse Act of 1899, which prohibits 
the discharge from industrial or any 
Sources into the navigable waters of the 
United States. 

In brief, section 21 of the Water Qual- 
ity Improvement Act provides sanc- 
tions—through the permitting or licens- 
ing authority of the United States— 
which can cover every industrial estab- 
lishment in the country. 

That was worked out, as I say, over a 
period of years, as we sought to find some 
kind of precision instrument for getting 
at Federal activities. 

What troubles me about the Senator's 
amendment is this: Section 102 was writ- 
ten last year under legislation reported 
initially by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. Because it also in- 
volved the jurisdiction of the Public 
Works Committee, we became involved 
with the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs in writing this and other 
provisions of that act. Consequently, the 
provision does require a report. The law 
as written did not inciude the sanction 
because at that time there was no central 
agency in existence with the authority to 
police it. Under the provisions of that 
act, the Council on Environmental Pol- 
icy was created and now consists of three 
commissioners, chaired by Russell Е, 
Train, The first report of the Council was 
just issued this week. 

My Committee on Air and Water Pol- 
]ution received testimony from Mr. Train 
and his people on the report, and one of 
the questions raised in the hearing this 
week was the implementation of section 
102, under existing provisions of law. 
Wnat must be done is this: First of all, 
the Council has assumed authority given 
under the act to implement section 102. 
It is in the process of doing so. It has de- 
veloped guidelines which have been cir- 
culated to the Federal agencies for that 
purpose. It is going to require, under the 
authority of the Presidential office in 
which it is located, compliance with sec- 
tion 102. 

There are two limitations at the pres- 
ent time—three, really. 

The first is the inadequacy of the 
Council staff at this point. The Council 
was created in January. It has been staff- 
ing up before its appropriations picture 
has been fully defined. The President re- 
quested full funding for this year of 
$1% million. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee approved only $1 million. If the 
$1 million is its ceiling, the total staff of 
the Council will be 37 or 38. That is the 
first limitation. 

The second limitation is that the 
guidelines have just been developed, 
are being circularized, and will be imple- 
mented. 

The third limitation, the extent of 
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which we do not fully understand as yet, 
is that there are no sanctions other 
than the prestige of the Council and 
the backing of Presidential authority. 
Its effectiveness will require implemen- 
tation. 

May I say, in addition, to the Senator, 
that in the Public Works Committee, 
with those Federal activities under our 
jurisdiction, we have assumed the re- 
sponsibility for insisting that the provi- 
sions of the act be complied with. 

For instance, the Senate earlier this 
year considered the rivers and harbors 
bill. There were included in that bill, as 
it came to the committee, reports that 
did not include the section 102 reports. 
We sent them back and required that 
section 102 reports be filed and sent up 
to the committee. That demonstrates, I 
think, it was the intent of both the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee and 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) —— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Intyre). The time of the Senator from 
Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The intent of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson), who will comment on that 
himself, as well as the Public Works 
Committee, was to establish a clearcut 
policy to be implemented under the 
emerging authority and prestige of the 
Council on Environmental Policy, backed 
up by the two committees involved in 
writing the law. 

What troubles me about the Senator’s 
amendment are two questions. 

The first is this: Section 102 requires 
that reports shall be filed in connection 
with any legislation proposed by any de- 
partment on any major action proposed 
by the department. 

Someone has to decide what is a major 
action requiring compliance with the law. 

The second question is this: The law 
is specific with respect to the makeup of 
the report and the questions it must 
cover. That means someone must decide, 
if the Senator’s amendment is adopted, 
whether a satisfactory report has been 
filed under section 102, because the Sena- 
tor’s amendment does not impose or give 
that responsibility to any agency of gov- 
ernment— it does not give that authority 
to any agency of government. 

It may be an assumption that the 
Council on Environmental Policy will as- 
sume those functions. It is not equipped 
to do so. There may have been the as- 
sumption that some other agency of gov- 
ernment will have that responsibility. It 
is not identified, if that is the case. 

But in the case of the Department of 
Defense, what troubles me is that in or- 
der to insure that a report is filed with 
respect to every action that may have 
been recommended as major by someone, 
under section 102, there is going to have 
to be a monitoring by some agency out- 
side the Department of Defense of all 
decisions taken. 
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That seems to me to be an administra- 
tive task. of some magnitude that should 
be carefully examined in committee. 

Thus, I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that this pro- 
posal, which I think has merit, certainly 
in terms of its objective, be referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and to my Committee on Air and 
"ater Pollution, as well as to other &p- 
propriate committees, so that we can ex- 
amine it. It may well be there is a need 
for this kind of tough sanction to imple- 
ment section 102, but we should really 
focus on the implication of the various 
sanctions which can be made available 
and which we can use. 

The Senator from Wisconsin should be 
complimented on offering his: amend- 
ment, but I am troubled about the me- 
chanics of implementing it, if it should 
become law. 

Thus, I thought it might be helpful to 
give this background to the Senate as 
a matter of record. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The distinguished 
Senator from Maine speaks from a great 
deal of experience in this area. He has 
worked on it as much as any Member of 
the Senate—perhaps more than any 
other Senator. He knows what he is talk- 
ing about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield myself 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Maine makes a legitimate point, but I 
feel that the Council has guidelines, the 
Department of Defense now has guide- 
lines, and in general there will be agree- 
ment. It would seem to me that where 
there is disagreement, it would have to 
be resolved by the President or the At- 
torney General. There could be addi- 
tional consideration given by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs or 
the Public Works Committee, which 
could be useful, but what concerns me 
very deeply is that we have waited for 
more than 7 months now for some effec- 
tive action under the law, and we have 
not received any. 

There is no question that we have not 
gotten the kind of report we should have. 
The Department of Defense is the most 
clearly negligent because, with respect 
to defense itself, it filed exactly one 
report. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Let me read section 102. 
The Senator is impatient in having to 
wait 7 months. I have been impatient for 
8 years, may I say to the Senator, as we 
have undertaken to write this legisla- 
tion. Let me read section 102 and what is 
required of every department. Unless the 
departments equip themselves with staff 
and resources to do it, this is not an easy 
task. 

This is what section 102(c) requires: 

All agencies of government shall include 
in every recommendation or report on pro- 
posals for legislation and other major Federal 
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actions significantly affecting the quality of 
the human environment, a detailed state- 
ment by the responsible official on— 

(1) the environmental impact of the pro- 
posed action, 

(1). any adverse environmental effects 
which cannot be avoided should the proposal 
be implemented, 

(11) alternatives to the proposed action, 

(iv) the relationship between local short- 
term uses of man's environment and the 
maintenance and enhancement of long-term 
productivity, and 

(v) any irreversible and irretrievable com- 

mitments of resources which would be in- 
volved in the proposed action should it be 
implemented. 
Prior to making any detailed statement, the 
responsible Federal official shall consult with 
and obtain the comments of any Federal 
agency which has jurisdiction by law or spe- 
cial expertise with respect to any environ- 
mental impact involved. Copies of such state- 
ment and the comments and views of the 
appropriate Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies, which are authorized to develop and 
enforce environmental standards, shall be 
made available to the President, the Council 
on Environmental Quality and to the public 
as provided by section 552 of title 5 United 
States Code, and shall accompany the pro- 
posal through the existing agency review 
processes; 

(D) study, develop, and describe appro- 
priate altérnatives to recommended courses 
of action in any proposal which involves un- 
resolved conflicts concerning alternative uses 
of available resources; 

(E! recognize the worldwide and long- 
range character of environmental problems 
and, where consistent with the foreign policy 
of the United States, lend appropriate sup- 
port to initiatives, resolutions, and programs 
designed to maximize international coopera- 
tion in anticipating and preventing à decline 
in the quality of mankind's world environ- 
ment; 

(F) make available to States, counties, mu- 
nicipalities, institutions, and individuals, ad- 
vice and information useful in restoring, 
maintaining, and enhancing the quality of 
the environment; 


Let me say to the Senator from Wis- 
consin that when we wrote this provision 
into the law, what we were interested in 
getting was not some pro forma, routine, 
casual examination of the environ- 
mental impacts of the actions taken by 
the Federal agencies. We wanted the kind 
of in-depth study and evaluation that 
could come only if each agency organizes 
itself with the appropriate staff and with 
the appropriate resources in research 
and other activities to do the job right. 

Our complaint about the Department 
of Defense, the Department of Interior, 
the Corps of Engineers, and all of the 
other agencies is that they have given 
nothing but casual attention to the en- 
vironment. We have thought we should 
split off the environmental improvement 
responsibilities of agencies irom their re- 
source development responsibilities, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I think there is a con- 
flict and inconsistency which makes 
them less than an objective judge of the 
environmental impact of their own ac- 
tivities—if 7 months of useful time would 
not necessarily be sufficient to produce 
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the kind of reports we had in mind for 
section 102. 

I appreciate the impatience of the 
Senator, but I really earnestly ask him 
to consider whether this matter ought 
not to be given adequate care and study. 

We thought about it. My committee is 
concerned. The committee of the Senator 
from Washington is concerned. We are 
concerned about the matter. We have 
written this provision into law. I think 
it would be most helpful for the achiev- 
ment of the Senator’s objective. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the Defense Depart- 
ment certainly has staff to burn. They 
have plently of personnel. They have 
hundreds of thousands of people. They 
have a colossal number of personnel. 
They should be able to comply with the 
law in 7 months and should be able to 
file more than oné report. 

They did object to filing the report but 
not because it took expertise. They ob- 
jected to filing the report on policy 
grounds. They should have been able to 
file many more reports than just the one. 

It is clear that they will not comply, 
in my view, with the very comprehensive 
charter which the Senator from Maine 
has detailed unless we provide this kind 
of effective sanction. 

I have suggested that we go another 
year. If 7 months is not enough—and it 
seems to me that it is—let us give them 
18 months. Would that. be enough to 
satisfy the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I have 
served on committees with the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I know how carefully he 
examines every detail of legislative pro- 
posals which come before ‘him. 

I undertake to do the same thing in 
my committee. We devoted long hours, 
days, and weeks to this very problem, 
Now the Senator is suggesting that, in 
the hour since I learned enough about 
this amendment to understand it, that 
I should be able to form a judgment that 
it ought to be written into law effective 
а year from now. 

The Senator himself does not apply 
that kind of judgment making process 
to legislative proposals that come before 
ig And I find it difficult to do it my- 
self. 

It may be an answer, but it has not 
had that kind of attention. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, first of 
all, I associate myself with the remarks 
of the able Senator from Maine in con- 
nection with the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, much as I understand 
the concerns of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, I must oppose his amendment 
requiring the Department of Defense to 
comply with the National Environmental 
Policy Act. Because the amendment re- 
quires the Department to do what it is 
already legally required to do, it seems 
innocuous. But there are, I believe, real 
dangers in starting a recodification of 
the National Environmental Policy Act 
on & department-by-department, agen- 
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cy-by-agency basis. If we accept 
this amendment today, it is only the 
beginning. From now on, we may ex- 
pect a series of amendments designed to 
relate different agencies to different sec- 
tions of the act. It would be tempting, 
for example, to write special language 
covering the Corps of Engineers or the 
Federal Highway Administration, Once 
this process is started, there is no logical 
place to draw the line. 

The net result of this approach is to 
undermine the broad, comprehensive 
coverage of the National Environmental 
Policy Act by suggesting that some prob- 
lems are more important than others 
and by sowing the seeds of confusion 
as to what matters are covered by the 
act. No doubt some agencies would pre- 
fer that their activities not be covered 
by the act. The fact remains that the 
act is all-inclusive in its coverage and it 
is the responsibility of the Council on 
Environmental Quality and the Con- 
gress, in the exercise of its oversight 
function, to see that the act is complied 
with. 

Mr. President, the members of the 
Council on Environmental Quality ap- 
peared before the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee this morning and I asked the 
chairman, Russell Train, to comment on 
the pending amendment. Mr. Train 
made it perfectly clear that the members 
of the Council share the views I have ex- 
pressed here this morning. Although the 
Council has only been in office 6 months, 
I personally have every reason to believe 
that it is prepared to see that the execu- 
tive branch fulfills its obligations under 
the National Environmental Policy Act. 
I believe that passage of the proposed 
amendment would unduly complicate the 
Council’s task of administering the act. 
It should be rejected. 

Mr. President, this bill originated in 
my committee. I introduced it, as the 
Senator from Wisconsin knows. I worked 
very closely with the able Senator from 
Maine. We worked out the differences be- 
tween the House version and the Sen- 
ate version. 

It is fundamental to this act that all 
agencies be included. I want to point 
out—and the Senator knows—that there 
are some real legal problems involved if 
we follow this course. If we single out 
the Department of Defense for special 
treatment, would that mean that other 
agencies are immune? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Of course not. We 
do not limit this to the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Why does not the Sen- 
ator introduce an amendment to provide 
that it wil be & condition precedent to 
the expenditure of any funds that agen- 
cies first comply with section 102? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will.do that when 
the legislation comes before us. It is not 
appropriate at this time. 

Mr. JACKSON. We have had other 
appropriation bills here, and other meas- 
ures. We have not added this kind of 
condition. 

І concur completely in what the Sena- 
€ is trying to do. I commend him for 

I point out that the guidelines for com- 
pliance have now been submitted for the 
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Department of Defense, and all its sub- 
agencies. They are moving on this prob- 
lem. 


I held hearings on the problem of Cu- 
lebra. The Senator may be familiar with 
that problem in Puerto Rico. The De- 
partment is submitting to the committee 
the necessary information in compliance 
with section 102. 

A lot of Federal agencies have not yet 
fully complied with section 102. The 
Department of Defense is not the only 
one. 

We are, in our oversight authority, go- 
ing into the whole problem. 

I am working very closely with the 
able Senator from Maine in & joint ef- 
fort of the Public Works Committee and 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to see that the objec- 
tive of section 102 is fulfilled. 

I caution about the danger here of 
saying that this agency is the one that 
is not complying when other agencies 
have yet to comply. 

The council has been operating under 
very difficult circumstances. They have 
had a difficult problem in getting ade- 
quate staff, as the Senator from Maine 
knows. We provided $1.5 million for staff 
in the Senate version of the appropria- 
tions bill which was vetoed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, I yield 
an additional 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Washington, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, as the 
Senator knows, the House cut it by 
$500,000. Only $1 million is available. 
There is not adequate funding for staff 
purposes. We hope that the money will 
be restored if the veto is sustained or if a 
supplemental bill is submitted. 

Mr, President, I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I think it 
would be helpful to read into the RECORD 
the comments of Chairman Train earlier 
this week before the Air and Water Pol- 
lution Subcommittee on section 102. 

He said this: 

Section 102(2) (C) of the National Environ- 
mental Policy. Act has helped meet the sec- 
ond deflclency which I noted in the Federal 
Government's organization with respect to 
environmental issues—environmental im- 
pacts of Federal action were being overlooked 
in decision-making. 

Section 102(2)(C) requires Federal agen- 
cies to include in every recommendation or 
report on proposals for legislation and other. 
major Federal actions significantly affecting 
the quality of the human environment a 
detailed statement on: the environmental 
impact of the action, adverse impacts that 
cannot be avoided, alternatives, the relation- 
ship between short- and long-term uses, and 
any irreversible commitment of resources 
involved. 

These detailed statements are to include 
comments of State and local environmental 
agencies as well as appropriate Federal agen- 
cies with environmenta] expertise, 

The statements are to be made avatlable to 
the Council on Environmental Quality, the 
President and the public. 

On April 30, the Council issued Interim 
Guidelines for the preparation of environ- 
mental impact statements, requiring each 
Federal agency to establish internal proce- 
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dures for implementing this provision of the 
Act by June 1, 1970. 

These Interim Guidelines have been pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, under date of 
May 12th, as I recall. 

In response to these guidelines the agen- 
cles have been developing internal proce- 
dures to implement Section 102. 

At the same time, with help from the sup- 
plementary staffüng authorization contained 
in the Environmental Quality Act, we have 
been developing our own staff capacity to 
review agency programs with particular im- 
pact on the environment, to evaluate the 
Section 102 statements that have been filed 
and to identify actions which should be 
covered. 

With this foundation we should be able to 
assess the overall effectiveness of the Section 
102 procedure. 


Mr. Train also stated: 


Finally, with respect to the Section 102 pro- 
cedure, we have not limited our operating re- 
sponsibility simply to the issuance of formal 
guidelines, 

On the contrary, we have endeavored to de- 
velop and maintain close working relation- 
ships at the staff level with the key agencies, 


I also call attention to this testimony 
by Mr. Train: 

Senator SPowc, On pages 9 and 10 of your 
statement, you speak of Section 102. That 
section was employed, was 1t not, in the de- 
cision to dump thé nerve gas 1n the Atlantic 
Ocean? 

Mr. TRAIN. Yes. You said “employed”, and 
I want to comment on the use of that word, 
because—— 

Senator Sprono. Well, use your own, if you 
will, 

Mr. TRAIN. Because it is a section of the 
statute which is self-operative. It comes into 
play whenever any Federal agency 1s recom- 
mending any major action with potential 
significant environmental impact, and these 
are submitted to us. 

Such a statement was submitted by the 
Department of the Army to the Council. The 
Council has commented to the Department 
of the Army on its statement, pointing out 
certain deficiencies which we felt of a pro- 
cedural or technical nature in that par- 
ticular Section 102 report. 

Senator Зрома. If I recall, this is my own 
conclusion from listening to testimony, the 
report dealt possibly with the chemical as- 
pects, but told us very little, and possibly 
that is because of lack of knowledge as far 
as everyone is concerned about the biological 
effects. 

But what I would like to ask you is: Was 
that report prepared and circularized for 
comment early enough to affect the decision- 
making process before the action was taken? 

Mr. TRArN. The report was initially sub= 
mitted to the Council in draft form on the 
8th of July, and a final version was sub- 
mitted to the Council on the 30th of July, 
a8 I recall, and during that period, although 
only before us in draft form, our staff did 
have occasion and opportunity to comment 
on and discussion with the Department of 
the Army's staff various aspects of the proj- 
ect. 

It is hard to state, in any case, whether 
sufficient time has been given. In a case that 
is as complicated and controversial, neces- 
sarily, as this kind of project, I would say 
that the 30-day period which our guidelines 
provide is probably on the short side, 

I hestitate to generalize. I think in many 
cases, the answer to that question would 
turn upon the completeness of the informa- 
tion provided in the first instance, so that 
in this case, where we felt there were some 
deficiencies of information, the period prob- 
ably was not long enough. 


The second point, I think, is covered 
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by Mr. Train's testimony. I ask unani- 
mous consent that all of his testimony be 
printed in the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Ном. RUSSELL E. TRAIN, CHAIR- 
MAN, COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUAL- 
xrY 
Mr. Тваіх. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If I might respond to one of the Chair- 
man's introductory remarks, in which he ex- 
pressed the hope that the Joint Committee 
on Environment might be established soon, 
I think that the Council would be glad to 
associate himself with that hope, noting that 
we are presently scheduled to testify before 
three committees this week on the report, 
and I suspect this may be only a beginning. 
I am sure а joint committee would be very 
welcome by all hands here. 

Senator Muskie. Well, I hope we can help 
to prepare you this morning for your later 
bouts this week. 

Mr. TRAIN. Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee: 

It is а pleasure to appear before this dis- 
tinguished committee for the first time, I 
would say, in our role as & Council, because, 
of course, I have appeared before this com- 
mittee on previous occasions, 

For the record, I would like to note that 
I am accompanied by both members of the 
Council, Mr. Robert Cahn, and Dr. Gordon 
MacDonald. 

Our appearance today, in connection with 
the filing by the President of the First An- 
nual Environmental Quality Report, fur- 
nishes a good opportunity to review the work 
of the Council and those areas in the report 
of particular relevance for this committee. 

As you know, the First Annual Report has 
been prepared during the organizing period 
of the Council. Only à few months have been 
available for the task. 

Likewise, the Council has had only a small 
staff during this period, all of whom have 
carried major responsibility for the wide va- 
riety of projects and issues, other than the 
report, which have concerned the Council 
during these months. 

We also recognize that we possess insuf- 
ficient environmental quality indicators or 
systems by which to monitor the environ- 
ment and outline trends with any degree of 
the accuracy at this time. 

Nevertheless, within the bounds of these 
limitations, the Council has attempted to 
bring together a comprehensive description 
of environmental problems and issues fac- 
ing the Nation. 

It does not require a highly developed 
monitoring system to tell that the present 
state of our environment is badly degraded, 
that our waters remain seriously polluted, 
that the air in and around our cities is in 
unsatisfactory condition, that congestion and 
noise and stress are increasing, that environ- 
mentally related disease is rising, that the 
solid wastes of our society are continuing to 
mount, that open space and natural areas 
are diminishing, that the natural diversity 
of our surroundings is decreasing, that ugli- 
ness and tawdriness are spreading across our 
American landscape. 

Nevertheless, the year 1970 has marked the 
beginning of a significant attack on these 
problems. Not only has public awareness and 
concern reached new levels, but at the same 
time: 

We have begun to achieve a better under- 
standing of the complex root causes of our 
problems; 

We have begun to build into the decision- 
making process of Federal agencies a con- 
Sideration of a broad range of environmental 
factors; 

We have continued and strengthened the 
development of a comprehensive action pro- 
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gram that, given persistence and support, can 
arrest and reverse the adverse trends in our 
environment, and 

We have begun to build the institutional 
base for more effective environmental man- 
agement. 

I would like to just give one word of em- 
phasis to that last item, which I think is 
too often overlooked, when public attention 
tends to focus on specific problems. 

We think so much in terms of programs 
to deal with those ad hoc, immediate prob- 
lems, and rightly so, but over the long pull, 
we feel that the better institutional base for 
environmental management is one of the very 
basic fundamental goals which we must 
achieve. 

The Annual Environmental Quality Report 
deals at some length with problems of in- 
terest to this committee, It includes analyses 
of the sources, effects, and major problems 
of water pollution, air pollution, and solid 
waste. 

In the field of water pollution, vigorous 
and effective enforcement of water quality 
Standards is necessary, as this committee well 
knows. The first need is to strengthen the 
legal basis for enforcement. 

This committee has devoted much time to 
an examination of the Administration's pro- 
posals which would extend Federal jurisdic- 
tion to intrastate and groundwaters, 
streamline the conference hearing procedures, 
establish effluent requirements, and au- 
thorize fines up to $10,000 а day. 

We understand that this committee is 
working on legislation along these lines. 

However, a strengthened legal basis is only 
the first step in enforcement. To be truly 
effective, enforcement must be triggered by 
information from an adequate information 
system. States, municipalities, and indus- 
tries should systematically be warned of 
violation of standards, 

If action does not follow, and if extenuat- 
ing circumstances do not exist, the Federal 
Government should automatically seek court 
action, 

The successful control of air pollution re- 
quires strengthened legislation, as does suc- 
cessful control of water pollution. 

I know that this committee has been 
working long and hard on proposed amend- 
ments to the Clean Air Act, and I hope that 
you soon will be reporting thém out of 
committee. 

The automobile is clearly the number one 
air pollution problem. The President has pro- 
posed legislation to provide for certification 
of assembly line vehicles to assure that 
emission control standards are met. 

The Council on Environmental Quality is 
overseeing an effort to develop non-pollut- 
ing alternatives to the internal combustion 
engine. However, there is still a need to in- 
sure that once new model vehicles are certi- 
fied as conforming to the standards, they 
continue to meet the standards under actual 
operating conditions. 

The Council report states that alternatives 
to assure continued control of motor vehicle 
emissions under actual road conditions 
should be evaluated. 

The international dimensions of the air 
pollution problem should not be overlooked. 
The report contains an entire chapter de- 
voted to man’s unintentional modification 
of world climate. 

The discharge of particulates and carbon 
dioxide to the atmosphere could have dra- 
matic and long-term effects on the world’s 
temperature with many major consequences, 

The United States should take the initi- 
ative in forming cooperative arrangements 
to control air pollutants that could have 
widespread effects. 

As this committee has recognized, we need 
to develop much better techniques for dis- 
posing of solid wastes. We must also aim 
at reducing the volume of material which is 
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considered waste by encouraging maximum 
recycling and reuse of materials. 

The Council is working with a number of 
Federal agencies to develop a recycling strat- 
egy and is studying a variety of special dis- 
posal problems, such as non-returnable 
bottles. 

These are just a few of the many recom- 
mendations which our report makes, How- 
ever, the significance of the document lies 
as much in its total coverage as in any of 
its specific recommendations. 

We have tried to view the environment as 
a whole, and we have dealt with some of 
the root causes of environmental problems 
such as population and economic growth 
and land-use. 

While there are many specific actions which 
must be taken, there is also a need to im- 
prove our thinking about the environment 
so that the interrelationships among prob- 
lems are recognized and so that we do not 
create new problems by our attempts to solve 
existing ones, 


IMPROVING THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S ABILITY 
TO DEAL WITH ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 


I would like to introduce the subject of 
the role of our Council by reviewing briefly 
the steps taken this year to improve the 
Federal Government's ability to deal with 
environmental problems. 

In recent years, our Federal institutions 
responsible for environmental quality have 
been handicapped by organizational arrange- 
ments poorly suited to effective programs. 
There has been need for improvement in at 
least three areas. 

First, there has been the need to focus 
environmental policy development and analy- 
sis of trends and programs. Since many 
problems of the environment cut across the 
responsibilities of a number of Federal agen- 
cies, no one entity had an overview function, 

Second, environmental concerns have often 
been slighted when agencies pursue their 
primary missions with inadequate attention 
to side effects. 

For example, the agencies constructing 
highways, dams, or airports are chiefly con- 
cerned with economic and engineering feasi- 
bility. 

Such quantitative factors have tended to 
overshadow consideration of the environmen- 
tal impact of proposed projects. 

Finally, as pollution control programs have 
grown in scope and authority, effective man- 
agement has become increasingly difficult. 

Different agencies carrying out similiar pol- 
lution control functions such as standard- 
setting, research, monitoring and regula- 
tion have grown up piecemeal. 

There has been progress this year in all 
three areas. The establishment of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality under the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act (P.L. 91- 
190) has provided a focal point in the Exec- 
utive Branch for the development of envi- 
ronmental policy. 

The Council’s ability to perform its func- 
tions has been significantly strengthened by, 
the passage of the Environmental Quality 
Improvement Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-224) which 
your committee initiated. This legislation 
provided for the Office of Environmental 
Quality and staff support to the Council. 

The Chairman of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality serves as director of the of- 
fice and in practice the provisions of the 
two Acts have meshed together in a highly 
useful way. 

P.L. 91-224, for example, provides useful 
contracting authority and flexibility in the 
hiring of specialists and experts. 

This additional legislation brought the 
total authorization for the Council and the 
Office to $800,000 for fiscal year 1970; $1,450,- 
000 for 1971; $2,250,000 for 1972; and $2,500,- 
000 for 1973. 

For fiscal 1971, the Administration re- 
quested funding up to the full amount of our 
authorization. That is, $1,450,000 and an 
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&dditional $50,000 for the Citizens' Advisory 
Committee on Environmental Quality. 

As you know, Congress recently appro- 
priated a total of $1 million for the Council 
and Office and for the Citizens' Committee. 

Section 102(2) (C) of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act has helped meet the sec- 
ond deficiency which I noted in the Federal 
Government's organization with respect to 
environmental issues—environmental im- 
pacts of Federal action were being overlooked 
in decision-making. 

Section 102(2)(C) requires Federal agen- 
cies to include in every recommendation or 
report on proposals for legislation and other 
major Federal actions significantly affecting 
the quality of the human environment a 
detailed statement on: the environmental 
impact of the action, adverse impacts that 
cannot be avoided, alternatives, the relation- 
Ship between short- and long-term uses, and 
any irreversible commitment of resources 
involved. 

These detailed statements are to include 
comments of State and local environmental 
agencies as well as appropriate Federal agen- 
cies with environmental expertise. 

The statements are to be made available 
to the Council on Environmental Quality, the 
President and the Public. 

On April 30, the Council issued Interim 
Guidelines for the preparation of environ- 
mental impact statements, requiring each 
Federal agency to establish internal proce- 
dures for implementing this provision of the 
Act by June 1, 1970. 

These Interim Guidelines have been pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, under date of 
May 12th, as I recall. 

In response to these guidelines the agen- 
cies have been developing internal proce- 
dures to implement Section 102. 

At the same time, with help from the sup- 
plementary staffing authorization contained 
in the Environmental Quality Act, we have 
been developing our own staff capacity to 
review agency programs with particular im- 
pact on the environment, to evaluate the 
Section 102 statements that have been filed 
and to identify actions which should be 
covered, 

With this foundation we should be able to 
assess the overall effectiveness of the Section 
102 procedure. 

In our view, it would be desirable to get 
another six months or so of experience before 
considering the desirability of any change in 
the law. 

Our guidelines have only been in effect for 
& short period. The agencies' own internal 
procedures are even more recent. We are only 
now beginning to have an opportunity to de- 
velop actual operative experience with these 
new procedures, 

Having said this, I would like to underline 
the understanding of the Council on two 
pointes that have occasioned some debate: 

First, it is our understanding that Section 
102(2)(C) contemplates preparation of the 
impact statement and its circulation for com- 
ment by the relevant agencies early enough 
to affect the decision-making process before 
the action is taken. 

We believe this interpretation to be con- 
sistent with and, indeed, required by, the 
statutory requirement that the statement 
“shall accompany the proposal through the 
existing agency review processes," 

Secondly, we believe Section 102(2)(C) to 
be & remedial provision that should be ap- 
plied, to the fullest extent possible, to fur- 
ther actions even though they may be part 
of a sequence started before January 1, 1970. 

As our Guidelines put it with respect to 
existing projects and programs: 

Where it is not practicable to reassess the 
basic course of action, it is still important 
that further incremental major actions be 
shaped so as to minimize adverse environ- 
mental consequences. 
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It is also important in further action that 
account be taken of environmental conse- 
quences not fully evaluated at the outset of 
the project or program. 

Finally, with respect to the Section 102 
procedure, we have not limited our operating 
responsibility simply to the issuance of for- 
mal guidelines. 

On the contrary, we have endeavored to 
develop and maintain close working rela- 
tionships at the staff level with the key 
agencies. 

The third gap in our Federal organization 
to handle environmental problems I men- 
tioned—the fragmentation of our poliution 
control operating programs, is proposed to be 
redressed in Reorganization Plan No. 3, which 
would consolidate our major operating pol- 
lution control programs in a new, independ- 
ent Environmental Protection Agency. 

This consolidation is based on the same 
concept of an independent environmental 
standard-setting and protection agency as 
the proposal authored by Chairman Muskie 
and co-sponsored by members of this com- 
mittee. 

Our Council strongly supports the plan of 
reorganization. We see no conflict between 
the missions of EPA and the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality. Indeed, the two or- 
ganizations should be mutually reinforcing. 

The Council is not intended to have oper- 
ating responsibilities, and its functions are 
to advise the President with respect to en- 
vironmental policies and to coordinate all 
activities of Federal agencies related to en- 
vironmental quality. 

EPA, on the other hand, will be respon- 
sible for executing anti-pollution policies and 
for carrying out the many functions involved 
in controlling pollution. 

It will assist the Council on Environmental 
Quality in developing and recommending to 
the President new policies for the ‘protection 
of the environment. 

There is also a difference in the scope of 
concern of the two agencies. The Council is 
responsible for the environment, broadly de- 
fined. This includes such subjects as popu- 
lation, land use, and conservation. 

I believe that our Annual Report, before 
this committee, bears out that scope of con- 
са o responsibility to which I have al- 

uded. 


The new agencies, on the other hand, win 


focus specifically on pollution control, which 
is only one part of the Council's respon- 
sibilities. 

However, the creation of EPA will be a 
significant building block in achieving the 
comprehensive view of environmental mat- 
ters which the Council has tried to encour- 
age. 

OTHER COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 

Apart from these matters of the Federal 
Government's organization and procedure to 
handle environmental issues, the Council 
has been involved in a broad variety of en- 
vironmental policy questions which I will 
mention briefly. 

In his February 10, 1970, message on the 
Environment, the President directed the 
Council to provide leadership in the areas 
of agricultural pollution, the research and 
development of non-polluting power sources 
for the automobile, the problem of junked 
automobiles and the recycling and reuse of 
commonly used materials. 

In a subsequent message to the Congress 
on pollution in the Great Lakes and the 
oceans, the President also directed the Coun- 
cil, in consultation with other Federal agen- 
cies and State and local governments, to de- 
velop a Federal policy and programs for con- 
trolling disposal of wastes in the oceans. 

The Executive Order which directed Fed- 
eral agencies to undertake an extensive pro- 
gram for bringing Federal facilities into 
compliance with air and water quality 
standards also assigned the Council con- 
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tinuing responsibility to oversee implementa- 
tion of the Order. 

In addition to these Presidential directives, 
the Council is involved in a number of other 
activities. It participated with other agen- 
cies in the development of the President’s 
proposals to control and prevent oil spills 
from waterborne transport. 

It is currently working with a number of 
Federal agencies on proposals for improved 
control of pesticides, noise, and mercury 
pollution; reduction of phosphates in deter- 
gents; and pollution control programs in the 
Great Lakes. 

A number of our projects relate to assign- 
ments made to the Director of the Office of 
Environmental Quality in P.L. 91-224. 

For example, we are giving priority atten- 
tion to review. of existing environmental 
monitoring systems, the development of im- 
proved indicators of environmental quality 
and establishment of comprehensive en- 
vironmental monitoring systems. 

Secondly, the Council is evaluating the 
impact of a wide variety of Federal programs 
on development and growth of areas, the 
sufficiency of land-use planning and control 
at State and local levels, and alternative in- 
stitutional and control mechanisms for bet- 
ter land-use management. 

Thirdly, as an aspect of the impact of new 
technology, the Council is giving attention 
to the growing levels of toxic substances in 
the environment resulting from new and 
complex manufacturing processes and is 
evaluating alternative methods of pre-testing 
and controlling these substances. 

In the Council and the Office of Environ- 
mental Quality, the President now has a 
permanent staff in the Executive Office for 
the specific purpose of evaluating the effects 
of Federal programs and policies on the en- 
vironment and for developing environmental 
policy recommendations. We have built this 
staff capacity slowly and carefully. 

Mr. Chairman, I am particularly proud of 
our Council's staff. 

As you might imagine, the nature of our 
responsibilities has excited interest through- 
out the country, and we have received liter- 
ally hundreds of applications for employ- 
ment. 

We have been able to accept, of course, 
only a few of the many outstanding candi- 
dates. I believe the group we have put to- 
gether is exceptional. 

The first Environmental Quality Report 
shows that. much can be done to prevent 
some of the worst forms of environmental 
deterioration. 

If I might go back to the staff again for a 
moment, Mr. Chairman, we have—I think it 
would be of interest to this committee— 
about seven interns working with us this 
summer, which. I suspect, given the total 
number of our staff, may represent a higher 
proportion of interns than any other agency 
of the Government, and this has been a high- 
ly successful endeavor on our part. 

The young people come from law school, 
colleges, and I believe one high school, and 
they have worked out absolutely splendidly, 
and have made a substantial contribution, 
in fact, to the work of the Council during 
this month, and I think speaking for the 
Council, we will miss them when they go. 

Senator Muskie. They are good. I have 
got 38. 

Mr. TRAIN. You have 38. Well, perhaps you 
have larger resources than we do. (Laughter.) 

Senator Musxie. That certainly reflects my 
lack of resources. I have to reach out and 
get them, but they are good, delightful. 

Mr. TRAIN. And I would like to mention, 


also, that yesterday the President had our 
entire staff to the White House, at noon, 
and he met with the entire staff, profes- 
sional, secretaries, interns, temporary people 
on loan from other agencies to help on the 
report, and so forth, and the President was 
able to speak with and meet each single in- 
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dividual, and this was, I think, a very in- 
spiring occasion for the staff. 

Senator Мовктк. How large is your staff 
altogether at this point? 

Mr. Tratn. We have at the present time, if 
I could focus on full-time professional peo- 
ple, approximately 17, of whom either two 
or three are on detail from other agencies 
on а rather long-term basis, and we have one 
Foreign Service Officer, for example, working 
with us, on international programs. 

Senator Musxre. How large a staff will you 
be able to assemble under the appropriation 
already approved by the Congress, of a mil- 
lion dollars? 

Mr, TaAIN. Our expectation and plan, under 
the requested appropriation, had been a staff 
in both professional and clerical, totalling 
approximately, as I recall, 54. 

Now our reexamination of the state of the 
Council’s economy, based upon the recent 
appropriations, would Indicate that we prob- 
ably would have to cut this back to about 
39 personnel all told, and I believe a second 
serious effect would be an almost complete 
erasure of our capacity to enter into con- 
tracts, because I think that we would, if 
forced to a choice, rather put the available 
funds on strengthening our staffing, rather 
than on outside contracts. 

Senator Muskie. Well, I think this whole 
committee sympathizes with your need for 
the full funding that you have requested, I 
think this ‘view is shared by Senator Jack- 
son and his colleagues, so maybe we can 
mount an effective effort to get full fund- 
ing for your work. 

I think it is terribly important that you 
get off to a good, solid start, with the ade- 
quate staffing, and I am sure you have not 
been excessive in your request, from my 
understanding of the problem, and what 
needs to be done. 

Mr. TRAIN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We believe, on this point, that looking 
ahead, and looking to the authorizations for 
subsequent years, it is very important to 
build the staff In a methodical fashion, and 
our own analysis is that the kind of staff 
level which we had requested for 1971 is 
fully within our ability to manage and make 
effective use of, and we have kept away, I 
think, from seeking large levels of staffing 
and funding; simply for the sake of large 
levels, 

Now, the levels requested are those which 
we believe we can effectively use at this time, 
and would represent a very important step 
in our development as an effective instrument 
of government. 

I will return to the beginning of this para- 
graph. 

The first Environmental Quality Report 
shows that much can be done to prevent 
some of the worst forms of environmental 
deterioration. As it spells out in detail, much 
improvement can be accomplished despite 
serious deficiencies in research and monitor- 
ing. 

In the foreseeable future, it is reasonable 
to expect to be able to slow or to stop en- 
vironmental degradation, especially air and 
water pollution. Many essential steps toward 
this end have been proposed by the Presi- 
dent and are awaiting action by the Congress. 

Our Report lists a number of specific rec- 
ommendations for the directions in which 
we should move in the future, 

We believe that the Annual Environmental 
Quality Report should be of considerable use 
to your committee by providing a regular sur- 
vey of our environmental problems and 
measurement of our progress. 

It should also aid your work by fostering 
greater public understanding of the nature 
of environmental problems and the pros- 
pects for taking action ёо control them. Im- 
proved monitoring systems and the develop- 
ment of indicators of environmental. quality 
should also prove as useful to your committee 
as to the Council. 
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I will conclude this first appearance before 
your committee by saying that we have 
valued the sustained support and interest 
of this committee and the help we have 
received from many quarters. 

We are conscious of the many contribu- 
tions made by the Congress to our under- 
standing and better handling of environ- 
mental problems. This committee, in partic- 
ular, has played a vital role in the develop- 
ment of our pollution problems programs 
and deserves much credit for the progress 
that has been made. i 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Musxre. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

I suggest to my colleagues that we might 
invoke the 10-minute rule on the first round 
of questions, That may exhaust them, al- 
though I doubt it, and then we will proceed 
from there. 

With respect to the air, water and solid 
waste proposals in the Report, I gather there 
&re no new recommendations 1n this Report. 

The recommendations are those submitted 
to us by the President earlier this year, and 
upon which this subcommittee is now work- 
ing. Am IL, right? 

I-detect no new recommendations. 

Mr. TRAIN. No, there are a good many new 
directions which we recommend, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator MUSKIE, I mean, legislative rec«- 
ommendations. 

Mr. TRAIN. Specific legislative recommen- 
dations for action now are restricted to those 
already pending before Congress. 

In addition, the Council has set out in 
varying detail a large number of recom- 
mendations for the directions in which we 
should be moving in all of these programs) 
I think in the pollution sections alone, we 
have some 50 proposals for action. But we 
have not set these out as “must” legislative 
items at this time. T 

Senator Musxrie. No, I understand the dis- 
tinction. I wanted to be sure we didn't over- 
nox any specific legislative proposals at this 

е, 

The reason I put the question, іп addition 
to wanting to identify the nature of the re- 
port in this respect is this; One of the rea- 
sons we stil] are discussing, for example, the 
air pollution legislation in the committee is 
that in response to the testimony that we 
recelved in 10 days of hearings which we 
conducted, in response to, I think, much 
that we have learned about the urgency of 
the problem this year, and the reaction of 
the public to 16, we felt a responsibility to 
re-focus on some of the legislative proposals 
which the President introduced, which I in- 
troduced, which other members of the Sen- 
ate introduced, to determine whether or not 
there were not better answers than those 
contained in that initial legislation to the 
problems with which we must deal. 

We are conscious of the fact that lead 
times are vanishing on us, and. the policy we 
write this year is policy we are going to have 
tolive with and work with for some time in 
the future, and so wanted to be sure that 
we had the best answers that we were capable 
of putting together this year. 

Because the committee hasn't reached 
agreement yet on what concepts we-ought to 
write into the law, I don't know if I can sur- 
face all of the options that we are consider- 
ing, but we may get into some of them, 1f 
we haye enough time. 

Mr. TRAIN. We certainly wouldn't wish to 
discourage this committee from acting af- 
firmatively on any of the additional propos- 
als which the Council has set forth. 

Senator Musxre. No, we look at those, too: 

Mr. TRAIN, We feel that they very definitely 
deserve careful consideration, and the Pres- 
ident himself has said that,.in his letter of 
transmittal. 

Senator Musk. May I ask this question: 
Have you developed a sufficient expertise in 
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your own staff to get into specific legislative 
proposals, in the air pollution field, for exam- 
ple, or do you rely upon the.air quality, the 
Air Pollution Control Administration to de- 
velop specific legislative proposals which ap- 
pear in your Report? 

Mr. Train: We do have expertise within 
our own staff, in the field of air pollution. 

Naturally, we also do look to the respon- 
sible program agency for a great deal of 
technical support in the air pollution field, 
as well as others. 

So it is neither one or the other, but we 
do definitely have our own staff competence 
in that particular field. 

Senator Musxrs. Well, in due course, then, 
I suspect that the committee will be in touch 
with you as well as the Air Pollution Control 
Administration, to test out whatever new 
concepts the committee has agreed upon. 

May I say this: I realize, out of the months 
that have passed since last January, that 
there is a tendency to think of the develop- 
ment of ideas in this field as an exercise in 

ip. 

That is understandable, I suppose. But 
these ideas really don't fall under those labels 
very comfortably, or very usefully. We wel- 
come ideas. We deal with them in our com- 
mittee on a non-partisan basis. That doesn't 
mean that we are not going to disagree with 
each other, or with the Administration, but 
Ithink we have got some hard decisions to 
make in this situation, and we can't hope 
to make them if the basis of our judgment 
is political partisanship. 

That is our attitude; and I am sure it is 
yours. At least, that has always been my 
reaction to your approach to the problem. 

So we hope to have a tough air pollution 
law, and we may ask for your reaction to 
it before we reach our own final decision. 

Mr. TRAIN. Well, we may have differences in 
detail, Mr. \Chairman, but I assure you that 
the Administration also wants a tough air 
pollution law, and will be happy to cooperate 
with this committee in helping to produce 
such legislation. 

Senator Мозктк. I would like to ask two or 
three’ questions related to your testimony, 
if I may. You spoke about the need for inter- 
national cooperation in this field, and I 
must say I compliment you for focusing upon 
that need. 

On the top of page five, you discuss this 
briefly. 

Now there is an international problem, 
it seems to me, which falls right in the con- 
text of your comments. The most obvious 
basis for international action, of course, is 
the effect on the atmosphere of the earth, 
which doesn’t distinguish between peoples 
on the basis of political boundaries. 

Now, as far as long-term, world-wide 
weather effects are concerned, there are re- 
ports that the operation of the SST at high 
altitudes will emit water vapor which will 
haye profound effects on world climate. 
Whenever questions of this kind are raised, 
the. usual argument that we get in response 
is that the SST is necessary, because of com- 
petition from abroad, and the possible. un- 
favorable impact upon our balance of pay- 
ments situation if some other country de- 
velops an SST that is attractive in the world 
market before we do. 

Now, if the SST has these potential at- 
mospherie effects, then we ought to be look- 
ing toward an international judgment on 
whether or not it ought to be developed on 
& competitive basis. An agreement among 
all the nations to drop the SST might serve 
the needs of humanity better than compe- 
tition among the nations to build it. 

Would'you have any comment on that? 

Mr, TRAIN. Well, on two points: We cer- 
tainly agree wholeheartedly on the impor- 
tance that international cooperation bears 
to this whole' business of producing а better 
environment for all people. The problems are 
global, in many cases. Atmospheric’ prob- 
lems, and, of course, related climatic prob- 
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lems, that an area such as Europe has, and 
river basin problems are frequently inter- 
national in nature. Of course, in our own 
case, the problems of the Great Lakes are in- 
ternational in nature. 

In very many ways, problems of the en- 
viromnent can only be gotten at effectively 
by international initiatives of various kinds, 
and we strongly support a leadership role on 
the part of the United States, world-wide, in 
the fight for a better environment. 

On the second point, with respect to the 
supersonic transport specifically, the uncer- 
tainties as to possible atmospheric impact of 
the operation of a commercial fleet of super- 
sonic transports sometime in the future are 
certainly of a kind which lend themselves 
naturally to international cooperative ef- 
forts, leading to the resolution of those un- 
certainties, and in the testimony which I 
presented on May 12th, I think, before the 
Joint Economic Committee on behalf of the 
Council I stressed the desirability of inter- 
national discussions of the various possible 
long-range atmospheric consequences in par- 
oo: and also) noise characteristics of the 

Senator Muskie. Well, the report on page 
99, for example, says “Further study is neces- 
Sary to better determine ‘the effects of su- 
personic jet transports in the stratosphere 
before they are mass produced.” 

And on page 127, you have similar com- 
ments on the noise effects to which you re- 
ferred. And we are now considering in Con- 
gress, and this subcommittee had hearings 
recently, on an international agreement to 
deal with the consequences of oil spills. 

It seems to me that our Government might 
Weil take the initiative and raise the ques- 
tion of the SST as another environmental 
hazard with international implications. 

All of the momentum is on the other side. 
That is, in the interest of international eco- 
nomic competition, we have got to be in the 
head of the race, and. to do that, we have got 
to build. 

It seems to me we might well take the 
initiative to raise these environmental ques- 
tlons with governments of the other coun- 
tries involved, the Soviet Union, and France, 
to see whether or not 16 is in the interest of 
mankind to go forward with this kind of 
technological development. 

As the report emphasizes over and over 
again, in а sense, the environmental crisis 
of today is the product of heedless and head- 
long technological development. The SST 
represents and symbolizes this very thing, 
and gives us an opportunity, it seems to me, 
to focus internationally upon the kind of 
rearrangement of values that your report 
represents domestically here at home. 

I don't know that you have any role or 
any influence in the international area, with 
respect to the State Department, the White 
House, or any other agency of the Govern- 
ment that might be able to take such an ini- 
tiative, but if you have, I would urge its 
consideration. f 

Mr. Train. Well, we very definitely do have 
& role, The President has confirmed this by 
the Executive Order which he issued shortly 
after the Council was set up by legislation. 
The legislation itself didn't address itself ex- 
pressly to the international aspects of the 
environment, although I think the legislative 
history indicated the intent of Congress 
quite clearly, to the effect that the Council 
should concern itself with the broader inter- 
national concerns. 

As.I mentioned in my testimony on the 
supersonic transport, in addition to propos- 
ing international discussions, which have 
taken place on-a very informal basis so far, 
and which we would recommend be carried 
out on a definite basis, and a positive scale, 
in the near future, we have also suggested 
that the possibility of this kind of techno- 
logical ‘development being the subject of dis- 
cussions at the 1972 United Nations Confer- 
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ence on the Problems of the Human En- 
vironment, 

We have had very informal discussions, 
again, with officials of both France and Great 
Britain on this general subject. 

You will also recall, I think, that in my 
testimony of May 12th, we in pointing out 
some of the more significant, as it seemed to 
us, environmental uncertainties, recom- 
mended a concerted research effort on the 
part of the Federal Government, to address 
itself to those uncertainties, hopefully, to 
lead to their resolution, and the Department 
of Transportation has developed, and I be- 
lieve has discussed with the appropriate com- 
mittees, a fairly comprehensive research 
package, costing, I think, in the neighbor- 
hood of 26 plus millions of dollars, which 
our Council has reviewed and, based on that 
review, feel is responsive and does address 
itself to the environmental questions which 
we believe should be answered. 

Senator Muskie. With respect to the SST. 

Mr. TRAIN. Yes. 

Senator Моѕкте. Should they be answered 
before we proceed with further investment 
of public funds? 

Mr. TRAIN. Of course, this represents a 
judgment involving a great many matters 
that this Council really does not consider 
itself appropriate to offer public conclusions 
on, such as balance of payments, technolog- 
ical spin-off, airframe sales, and things of 
this sort, or the competitive situations with 
other aircraft. 

We really are not experts in those partic- 
ular fields; We have lookéd at the prototype 
program, which has been proposed by the Ad- 
ministration, which calls for the design, de- 
velopment and, I believe, 100-hour or 80 
flight testing of two prototype commercial 
supersonic transports, and we believe that 
those prototypes, in and of: themselves, raise 
no significant environmental problems at all, 
assuming that the flight testing is carried out 
under reasonably appropriate control circum- 
stances. в 

Senator Muskie. Well, you can answer this 
question, perhaps, then, or will at some 
point: Whether or not if the environmental 
risks which the report refers to in connec- 
tion with the SST are not resolved, whether 
or not we should proceed to build it and op- 
erate it. 

Mr. TRArN. It is always difficult to look 
ahead, but I would risk stating this amount 
of looking ahead, and that is, if it is the con- 
clusion of this Council, following research, 
reasonable research efforts, over the next two, 
three, four years, whatever is available, if it 
is then determined that there are remaining 
significant environmental uncertainties, then 
I have no question in my own mind that 
this Council would recommend against the 
development of a commercial fleet of SSTs at 
that time, until those uncertainties were 
resolved. 

That is our present position. 

Senator Muskie. Well, with that advice, the 
Congress, I think, is in, a better position to 
decide, I think, whether or not to invest 
more money in it at this time. That is a de- 
cision for us to make. 

I have used more than my 10 minutes, but 
I will be back. 

I yield to Senator Boggs at this time. 

Senator Bocas. Well, thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I know you want to follow the 10-min- 
ute rule, and I think you are very good to do 
that. I will be brief, but if you want to pur- 
sue the questions at this time, I will be 
glad to yield to you. 

Senator Muskie. No, I was going to shift 
to another subject. 

Senator Boccs.. Very good. I want to say 
again, Mr. Chairman, that I have. been im- 
pressed with this First Annual Report of 
the Council, I realize in the brief time that 
you have had, the six months, the organizing 
period, that it has been very difficult to cover 
the whole subject, and you have covered it 
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well and I don't mean to repeat this, but 
the format of it, I think, is helpful not only 
to the Members of the Congress, the com- 
mittees, and so forth, but I would think to 
State and local organizations, and citizens’ 
groups, advisory groups. 

I can’t imagine a question I get more 
often, since I have been serving on this com- 
mittee, and certainly in the last year, from 
citizens all over the country, and especially 
in my own State, than, “What can we do?” 
And I think your approach and your format 
is very good and helps me in answering those 
questions, and I think this report, the First 
Annual one, is going to help to accomplish 
& lot of progress in itself, regardless of the 
recommendations and your recommenda- 
tions to the Congress, and how the Congress, 
after hearings, may approach those recom- 
mendations and so forth. 

I know, out of all of it, we are going to 
make some great forward progress in this 
environmental control. 

And the concept, Mr. Chairman, of the 
Annual Report, is a great thing in this field. 
As you mention in your testimony, to insti- 
tutionalize, or lay the firm foundation of 
government organization for the meeting of 
the total environmental program, I again 
want to compliment the report aspect of it. 

I think in itself it is a great contributor 
to the goals we must attain. 

I didn't mean to take up all my time by 
making a statement, Mr. Chairman, but I 
couldn't help but say that, because this 
committee, under the outstanding leader- 
ship of Chairman Muskie, as you well know, 
since 1963, when the committee was or- 
ganized, has been struggling along, and I say 
for the committee, and I believe made great 
accomplishments during this period, under 
rather difficult circumstances, and this past 
year, development and the public recogni- 
tion of the problem, and that something 
must be done about it, in its total aspect, 
has been most encouraging, and this report, 
I think, pulls together this whole picture, 
and to me, it is very encouraging, and very 
pleasing. 

I realize the Council is not an operating 
agency, but I suppose there are a lot of twi- 
light areas there, gray area between the 
Council and the operating program agencies, 
the EPA, for example, but I just had people 
in my office this morning, including a con- 
stituent of mine, from the area of Dover, 
Delaware, who has been working in this 
problem of waste oil, crankcase oil, as one 
example, and as you know, there is about a 
billion gallons of that a year, and some of it 
is used, and some of it is collected, but a lot 
of it, millions of gallons, nobody knows what 
happens to, and it is presumed that that 
gets into streams and sewers, and in the 
ground, and so forth, and I was wondering if 
the Council has been directing any atten- 
tion on this subject, and what observations 
you may care to make, as one example of the 
recycling and one example of the things we 
must look to that are, every day, polluting, 
really, the air, the water, and the land. 

Mr. TRAIN. Well, we certainly recognize the 
problem of waste oils as one of the more im- 
portant of our waste problems, and the 
Council has been directing attention to 
this. 

We have set up an interagency task force, 
with representatives of the various depart- 
ments that are concerned with the problem, 
For example, HEW, Interior, Treasury, Com- 
merce, and the Federal Trade Commission, 
and we are working with them, taking a look, 
to get a better understanding of what causes 
the problem, what the economic forces are 
that are at work here, and what possible 
economic incentives or disincentive could 
be generated to help meet the problem, but 
we are by no means.at any point of con- 
clusion on this at this time. 

Senator Воссз. Well, I commend you for 
that, and that encourages me, that you do 
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have the problem in focus, and are working 
on it, because I think that is one example of 
how if we can meet this problem success- 
fully, that one item, that a great deal can 
be accomplished in both air and water pol- 
lution and land pollution control. I com- 
mend you on that. 

Now, your Report discusses the need for 
land-use planning, which ís certainly very 
important. 

Could you discuss and make any observa- 
tions on how such planning would be com- 
plemented by the imposition of regulations 
dealing with air and water quality stand- 
ards? 

While land-use planning, as you know, is 
not necessarily before this subcommittee, it 
seems to me that the air and water pollu- 
tion regulations and standards, quality 
standards, would have a considerable impact 
on land-use programs, and vice versa, too. 

Mr. TRAIN, There is obviously—I think this 
committee is well aware of it—a very close 
and intimate relationship between air, water 
pollution programs in particular, and wise 
land-use, and one need only look at the air 
quality impact of highways, expressways, in 
the close proximity to our metropolitan areas, 
to see one example. 

The siting of power-generating plants is 
another exceedingly important example of 
the relationship of pollution problems to 
land use, and I think this, the latter one 
in particular, is an area in which we must be 
moving forward very, very shortly, and we, 
here again, are working closely in this case 
particularly, with the Office of Science and 
Technology, Dr. DuBridge’s group, on the 
development of appropriate Federal policy in 
connection with the siting of electric gen- 
erating plants for later submission to the 
Congress, 

Senator Boccs. Very good. 

Mr, Chairman, I know our time is moving 
on, and I want to yield back the balance of 
my time for you and my colleague here. 

Senator Muskie. Senator Spong. 

Senator Srowc. Mr. Train, the battle for a 
better environment has been very gleefully 
joined by Madison Avenue. Many enter- 
prises. We hear jingles every day about lead- 
free gasoline. I don't know the effect of 
lead-free gasoline on either the environ- 
ment or on one's automobile, but I hear of 
it daily. 

Just around the bend, I foresee phosphate- 
free detergents being sung about. Do you 
believe that the Council has any power or 
responsibility to the public or to the Con- 
gress, to try to comment upon what might 
be called fraudulent advertising in this area, 
either to the public or to FTC, or the FCC? 

Mr. TRAIN.I think we certainly would have 
& responsibility to work closely with the ap- 
propriate regulatory agencies, and I suppose 
this would be mainly the Federal Trade 
Commission, and if anything of this sort 
came to our attention, we certainly would 
take it up with the FTC. 

Senator SPoNG. On pages 9 and 10 of your 
statement, you speak of Section 102. That 
section was employed, was it not, in the de- 
cision to. dump the nerve gas in the Atlantic 
Ocean? 

Mr. TRAIN. Yes. You said “employed,” and 
I want to comment on the use of that word, 
because—— 

vm SPOoNc. Well, use your own, if you 
will, 

Mr. TRAIN. Because it is a section of the 
statute which is self-operative. It comes into 
play whenever any Federal agency is recom- 
mending any major action with potential 
significant environmental impact, and these 
are submitted to us. 

Such a statement was submitted by the 
Department of the Army to the Council. 
The Council has commented to the Depart- 
ment of the Army on its statement, pointing 
out certain deficiencies which we felt of a 
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procedural or technical nature in that par- 
ticular Section 102 report. 

Senator Spona. If I recall, this is my own 
conclusions from listening to testimony, the 
report dealt possibly with the chemical as- 
pects, but told us very little, and possibly 
that is because of lack of knowledge as far 
as everyone is concerned, about the biologi- 
cal effects. 

But what I would like to ask you is: Was 
that report prepared and circularized for 
comment early enough to affect the decision- 
making process before the action was taken? 

Mr. Trarn. The report was initially sub- 
mitted to the Council in draft form on the 
8th of July, and a final version was sub- 
mitted to the Council on the 30th of July, 
as I recall, and during that period, although 
only before us in draft form, our staff did 
have occasion and opportunity to comment 
on and discussion with the Department of 
the Army’s staff various aspects of the proj- 
ect. 

It is hard to state, in any case, whether 
sufficient time has been given. In a case that 
is as complicated and controversial, neces- 
sarily, as this kind of project, I would say 
that the 30-day period which our guidelines 
provide is probably on the short side. 

I hesitate to generalize. I think in many 
cas?s, the answer to that question would 
turn upon the completeness of the informa- 
tion provided in the first instance, so that 
in this case, where we felt there were some 
deficiencies of information, the period prob- 
ably was not long enough. 

Senator SPoNc. Well, this will certainly be 
one of the decisions that you will have under 
review in your six-month's study that you 
referred to. 

Mr. TRAIN. That is correct. 

Senator Sponc. Senator Boggs questioned 
you about land-use, 

In your statement, you referred to land- 
use as one of the root causes of environ- 
mental problems. 

Senator Muskie, in his opening state- 
ment, said that any land-use policy that 
failed to consider the existing Federal sys- 
tem would not be better than no policy at 
all 


Has the Council focused upon land-use 
policy to the extent that you have com- 
mented on what you see as the role of the 
States in the formulation of this policy. 

Mr. TRAIN. In a very general way, I would 
comment. And we are actively engaged in 
looking at this whole; very complex area of 
land-use. 

I think the chapter in our Report on this 
subject indicates the scope and complexity 
of this problem, It is not a single-shot kind 
of thing. It involves a whole range of func- 
tions and responsibilities. 

I think we can be absolutely certain that 
under any allocation of responsibilities, there 
is going to be a very important role for the 
Federal Government, for State governments, 
and for local governments, in land-use. 

I don't think there is any suggestion, 
when we talk about & national land-use pol- 
icy, that Washington take over all respon- 
sibility for all land-use decisions at the local 
level. Obviously not. 

Now, if there is a major shift in the allo- 
cation of responsibilities that is needed, I 
would say that this would be a shift of some 
responsibility from the local units of gov- 
ernment, both municipality and county, 
back toward the State. 

So many of the problems of land-use, with 
which we are all becoming increasingly fa- 
miliar, extend by their very nature well be- 
yond the boundaries of the particular polit- 
ical entity which may have, in fact, the re- 
sponsibility. 

The town has a responsibility, but the im- 
pact of its decision goes far beyond that 
town, so that we һауе to, in some fashion, 
institutionalize this broader kind of respon- 
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sibility for dealing with these problems, on 
a regional basis, and in many cases, on а 
State basis. 

As you know, in most States, all zoning 
authority resides in the local unit of govern- 
ment. Sometimes towns, sometimes county. 
And none in the State government. There is 
very definitely a trend in the other direction 
underway. Some States have already estab- 
lished, I think—about two States have a 
State zoning law. 

There is also the taking back of authority 
in some States over specific kinds of zoning, 
such as flood plains zoning, shoreline zon- 
ing, in the State of Wisconsin. 

I think these are indicative of a growing 
recognition that these problems have a much 
broader geographical makeup than can be 
adequately handled by most local units of 
government. 

So I would say this is the major direction 
I would see in the years ahead, in terms of 
the allocation of responsibility between dif- 
ferent units of government. It is apt to be 
very controversial, as you all certainly are 
aware. I mean, this is a very jealously guarded 
prerogative of local government, and local 
governments and local communities should 
play a very significant role in the making of 
decisions that so significantly affect the well- 
being and futures of their own communities, 
so there is a balance here of interests and 
of responsibilities that must be achieved. 

Senator Sponc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator MUSKIE. Senator Dole. 

Senator DoLE. Let me say as others have 
said that I certainly appreciate what I con- 
sider to be an excellent report that has been 
very helpful and will be very helpful. 

I have been viewing with great interest 
the very excellent program on CBS morning 
news with reference to radiation, apparently 
triggered, since this is the 25th anniversary 
of dropping the A-bomb, particularly con- 
cerned because Kansas may become the 
dumping ground for atomic wastes, solid 
wastes. 

We are very eager to have new industry in 
Kansas, but we have some qualms about be- 
coming a dumping ground in abandoned salt 
mines for atomic wastes, and I note some 
serious questions have been raised on the 
CBS programs—they have been continuing 
all week, and will continue the balance of 
the week. 

Do you have any jurisdiction? Does this 
fall in the same category under Section 102 
as the so-called nerve gas question? 

Mr. TRAIN. Yes, certainly, Senator. Any 
program for the below-ground disposition 
or storage of large amounts of radioactive 
wastes would, in my opinion, call for the 
preparation of an environmental impact 
Statement, under Section 102 of the National 
Environmental Policy Act, and submission to 
our Council. 

And I think as you know, the Act also con- 
templates that in the preparation of such 
Statements, the comments of other agencies 
with expertise or jurisdiction in a particular 
matter is required to be gotten, as well as 
the comments of State and local govern- 
ments that may be involved in some way 
in the particular project. 

So that there should be, in the process of 
developing a decision in this area, full op- 
portunity for the people of your State and 
the communities concerned to make their 
views known fully. 

Senator Dort. There appears to be a great 
potential for storage of solid wastes in the 
State of Kansas, because of the salt mines, 
and they appear to be ideally suited, at least 
according to the AEC, for safe storage for 
hundreds and hundreds of years. 

But it was pointed out, I think, on this 
morning’s program, that because of a so- 
called melting process near Detroit, Michi- 
gan, a few years ago, there was some serious 
talk about a total evacuation of the City of 
Detroit. There were also estimates of possible 
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destruction, contamination, as well as physi- 
cal injury and death, which were very fright- 
ening to me. 

So it indicates it is a very serious prob- 
lem, because we are building more and more 
atomic reactors, and they are larger and larg- 
er, and apparently, every day of production 
means a problem that extends for as much 
as 200 years. 

Now, in & recent bill passed by this com- 
mittee, and I understand it is now await- 
ing action by House and Senate conferees— 
at least, waiting for the House to respond— 
Solid Waste Resource Recovery Act, we pro- 
vide in Section 212 a National Disposal Sites 
Study, which would create a system of na- 
tional disposal sites for storage, and also of 
hazardous, radioactive, toxic in chemical and 
biological and other ways, which might en- 
danger the public health, and in addition, 
the Environmental Protection Agency would 
have jurisdiction in the event this program 
becomes operable. 

Now I don't criticize the AEC, but it does 
appear that some independent review would 
be most helpful; because they are in part а 
party in interest, not only developing re- 
&ctors, but disposing of the waste, and we 
haye had some very serious questions raised 
jn our area, And I am certain they have been 
raised and will be raised; I think the chair- 
man raised some questions, just iast week, 
&bout the potential hazards of disposal of 
liquid or solid atomic wastes. 

Dr. MacDonald, do you have any comment 
on that area? 

Dr. MacDoNarLp. І would of course, like to 
distinguish between the disposal of the waste 
and the reactor accident that you referred 
to, or a potential accident in Detroit. 

However, we will certainly be reviewing 
the AEC's 102 statement, when they have 
prepared it, and as Chairman Train pointed 
out, there will be an opportunity at that 
time for & really rather wide-ranging dis- 
cussion of the whole issue of the disposal of 
waste. 

It does underline one point that we con- 
sider very important: That as one develops 
new technologies, it is important to look way 
ahead, to the whole process. It is not just the 
creation of electrical power, but everything 
that goes with it, and when we talk of a 
national energy policy in the report, it 1s 
addressed just to this cuestion, and we 
can't just look at the building of a particular 
power site, but how that fits into overall 
national needs. 

Senator Dore, Well, I agree with that, and 
I think the report indicates that there has 
been may be some lack of looking at the 
entire problem. 

We have looked at the consumers' in- 
terests, and production, the national energy 
policy, creation of power, and I assume at 
the same time, a great emphasis on disposal 
of the waste, but perhaps not in the priority 
that it deserves. 

There are questions being raised, again, 
on this same program, which to me appears 
to be most interesting, that didn't suggest 
we were near a crisis point, but there are 
areas where we have liquid atomic wastes 
stored, and the tanks are corroding, and the 
question very properly raised as to how 
much time do we have, and what policy do 
we have? 

Now the other side of the coin, of course, 
from AEC, is that there really is no danger, 
there was no danger in Detroit, there was 
no danger in Washington, but there have 
been instances, I think, in Idaho, where 
three persons were killed because of some— 
I don't understand the melting process, but 
at least there is potential danger. 

This may not, hopefully wil never hap- 
pen, but the threat is there, and it is en- 
couraging to me to know that the Council, 
as well as the EPA, and provision in the Re- 
source Recovery Act will provide more review 
of this very important problem. 
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Mr. TRAIN. You know, I just add on that 
point, Senator Dole, that the AEC's own 
agency procedures, which have been adopted 
and published for compliance with Section 
102, specifically list designation of 
sites as one of the programs which will call 
for a Section 102 statement and its submis- 
sion to the Council by the AEC. 

So the agency itself very defintiely recog- 
nizes that this kind of program which we 
describe comes under the requirements of 
that section. 

Senator DoLE. Well, I say very seriously 
that there is a site now in central Kansas, 
which if approved—it has been under study 
for seven years or longer—would have some 
economic impact in the area, but there is 
some reluctance, bipartisan reluctance—a 
Democratic governor and Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress—to encourage this type 
industry, and I think it is much like the 
nerve gas; you know, there are many op- 
portunities to bring in a little industry, if 
you want nerve gas in your State. 

But there also needs some assurance that 
nothing will happen. I am not certain it is 
possible to ever guarantee that you can store 
solid wastes or liquid wastes, but at least, the 
people of Kansas appreciate the fact that 
there will be additional review. Nothing is 
certain, I guess. 

Thank you. 

Senator Musxre. Along that line, Senator 
Dole, there is an interesting little story in 
this morning's Washington Post, based on 
& Reuters dispatch. It is short, and I think 
it is worth reading: 

“Dateline London, August 10th: Police to- 
day toured vacation resorts in the Isle of 
Wight off Britain’s south coast, to warn 
swimmers of lethal gas, after cannisters con- 
taining a corrosive chemical washed ashore 
on some beaches. 

“The chemical, ferrous chloride, used in 
dye manufacture, gives off deadly hydro- 
chloric gas when mixed with water. The 
manufacturers believed that the one-gallon 
cannisters were dumped at sea several years 
ago. It was normal practice to puncture the 
drums before disposal.” 

These foolproof methods of disposing of 
nerve gas, radioactive wastes, may turn out 
not to be so foolproof after all. 

The time is rapidly slipping by, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is clear we are not going to be able 
to get into all of the aspects of the Report 
that we might like to, let alone all of the 
others that merit discussion. 

I am going to try to concentrate on two 
or three other points that might be useful, 
and one of them relates to something the 
Teport says on page 53. 

On that page, the report discusses the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, and as 
you noted in your testimony, this commit- 
tee is working on legislation proposed by 
the Administration as well as other bills 
that have been introduced to strengthen 
that Act, and we all recognize the need to 
strengthen it. 

But you say this in the report: 

“Finally, the only force that the govern- 
ment can wield against a polluter is a cease- 
and-desist order. The court's only option in 
the case of noncompliance is a contempt- 
of-court action.” 

I think a cease-and-desist order, rather 
than an injunction, or a specific perform- 
ance of relief, can be yery effective tolls, but 
I would like to suggest another one, that I 
gather the Administration is turning to in- 
creasingly, and it may be the kind of a 
policy question you would like to consider 
as a Council, in conjunction with the Air 
Quality Administration, and this is the 
Refuse Act of 1899, in conjunction with Sec- 
tion 21(b) of the new Water Quality Im- 
provement Act of 1970. 

Now, the Refuse Act of 1899 says this: 

“It shall not be lawful to throw, discharge, 
or deposit or cause, suffer, or procure to be 
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thrown, discharged or deposited, either from 
or out of any ship, barge, or other floating 
craft of any kind, or from the shore, wharf, 
manufacturing establishment, or mill of any 
kind, any refuse matter of any kind or de- 
scription whatever.” 

Now, that was not written as an anti- 
pollution piece of legislation. It was legisla- 
tion written to protect navigation. But 
nevertheless, it provides the authority to stop 
any discharge whatsover. 

Then there is a provision that reads as 
follows: 

"Provided that the Secretary of the Army, 
whenever in the judgment of the Chief of 
Engineers, anchorage and navigation would 
not be injured thereby, may permit the de- 
posit of any material above-mentioned in 
navigable water, within limits to be defined 
Ex under conditions to be prescribed by 

m,” 

So there is a permit authority, that gives 
them & handle on these discharges, 

Now, under the language of that Act, the 
conditions apparently relate to anchorage 
and navigation. But then we come to Section 
21 (b) of this year's Water Quality Improve- 
ment Act, it reads as follows: 

“Any applicant for a Federal license or per- 
mit to conduct any activity, including, but 
not limited to the construction or operation 
of facilities which may result in any dis- 
charge into the navigable waters of the 
United States, shall provide the licensing or 
permitting agency a certification from the 
State in which the discharge originates or 
will originate, or if appropriate, from the 
Interstate Water Pollution Control Agency 
having jurisdiction, certification that there 
is reasonable assurance, as determined by 
the State or interstate agency, that such ac- 
tivity will be conducted in a manner which 
would not violate applicable water quality 
standards,” 

Now, what is the state of the 1899 law? 

Congressman Reuss, and I want to read 
this into the record, Congressman Reuss, in, 
I think, an excellent study which reports to 
the Congress on July 29, 1970, and you might 
want to look at that, points out that that is 
permit authority, has not been used. 

Table A, which is attached to his state- 
ment, "shows that there are no existing 
Corps permits for industrial wastes in 23 
States." That includes mine, I might add. 

And all of those States, then, those dis- 
charges into navigable waters or tributaries 
of navigable waters, are illegal at the present 
time. They are not operating under permits 
of any kind. 

"In Massachusetts, the only existing Corps 
permits"—there is only one of them—“was 
suspended on February 13, 1970, because of 
unspecified complaints by State officials. Ex- 
cept for New Jersey, California, and Louisi- 
ana, there are less than 25 existing Corps 
permits for industrial waste discharges in 
n of the remaining States and Puerto 

co. 

"The discharges covered include some of 
the nation's producers of pulp and paper, 
Synthetic fibers, chemicals, petroleum prod- 
ucts, steel and aluminum." 

So there is here authority which, if used 
could establish by means of permit guide- 
lines controls, direct controls over all indus- 
trial discharges into navigable waters of the 
United States, those permits to be condi- 
tioned upon compliance with water quality 
standards set up under the 1965 Act. 

I think it would be useful, and I am not 
going to ask for an off-the-cuff policy opin- 
ion from you on this, but it would seem to 
me that here is an area of established au- 
thority, and we are going to supplement it 
this year with additional law, established 
authority that is not being used—and that is 
no criticism of this Administration; it hasn't 
been used since 1899, so there is a lot of 
blame to be spread out over a long period of 
time—authority that might be very useful 
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to:miore effectively control discharges of in- 
dustrial wastes into our navigable waters. 

Mr. TRAIN. Well, let me comment on that, 
Senator Muskie. 

We are quite aware of the existence of 
this authority in the statute, and while it 
has not been used, as you point out, since 
the statute was put on the books in 1899, the 
Corps of Engineers has recently announced 
in, I believe, public hearings before another 
subcommittee of the Senate, that it intends 
to and in fact, is developing a program which 
would involve the use of this permit au- 
thority, and our Council is working closely 
with the Corps of Engineers, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Department of In- 
terlor—FWQA, specifically—to coordinate the 
various interests inyolved here, because as 
you point out, we are now also very much 
aware of the relationship between this per- 
mit authority in the 1899 Act and the cer- 
tification requirement in the legislation Sec- 
tion 21(b) Which you mentioned. 

And speaking insofar as the Council is 
concerned, we are fully in accord with the 
maximum use of the Refuse Act of 1899 and 
all other available tools to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the кырс per qual- 

standards. No question about it. 
nd we believe that this permit authority 
does—although apparently it has never been 
used, really, over the years—it does provide 
a very significant kind of Federal leverage, 
and I would be hopeful that in a very short 
period of time—I don’t know quite what I 
mean by that, perhaps & month's time— 
there will be a promulgation of an actual 


7 But just exactly what the timing on that 
is, I can't answer. I would presume that this 
would address itself first to new facilities, 
rather than trying to deal ex post facto way, 
with what is it someone said? some 50,000 
plants scattered all over the United States 

But with respect to new facilities, I would 
think that this program would get underway 
fairly soon, and be very effective, and would 
requite the certification by the appropriate 
water standard administration of the various 
States. 

Senator Muskie. It- would be ironic, 
wouldn't 1t? Perhaps one of the most effective 
statutory tools we have is one written in 
1899, for other purposes entirely. 

Mr. TRAIN. I would also point out, of course, 
the cease-and-desist authority of the 1899 
Act is being employed. It is the basis of the 
action recently brought by the Department 
of Justice against some eight concerns in 
connection with alleged mercury violations. 

Senator MusxiE. That includes firms in 
my State. 

We are back on the record now. 

Did you complete your statement on that? 
You did. 

Mr; TRAIN. Yes, sir; I believe I did. 

Senator MUSKIE. Now on the question of 
new legislation, I would like to pose just one 
or two questions. Not so much to get at this 
point your definite response to policies that 
this committee is considering, but to test 
the flavor of your reaction to this kind of 
thing. 

I think the most difficult problem we are 
facing in the Air Pollution Subcommittee 
is the question of national deadlines of 
some kind to meet either ambient air quality 
Standards or emission standards, on a na- 
tional scale. 

And the single most important problem 
that we see in this is the automobile, which 
you have correctly identified in your state- 
ment as the single most important air pol- 
luter. 

The problem is not the new:automobile we 
haye tended to focus on since the 1965 Act, 
but the used car. There are 110 million of 
them on our highways, and although there 
have been developed; add-on hardware of one 
kind .or another, which initially, at least, 
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might improve the environmental perform- 
ance of used cars, they involve considerable 
cost, $150 to $250 per car. They involve the 
problem of enforcing their attachment on 
110 million automobile owners, and involve 
the problem of leaded gasoline, which we 
still. have, even though there seems to be 
increasing consensus that we ought to get 
rid of leaded gasoline. 

In other words, we still have it, and that 
affects the performance of these devices. You 
have the economic burden on a lot of people 
who can’t afford it; who need the automobile, 
in day-to-day work, and so on. 

There are all sorts of other questions that 
arise; as we pursue the implications of a 
national policy. 

But what is the answer, to cleaning up the 
performance of this huge used car popula- 
tion? 

1f we proceed under the present policy, 
even strengthened by the amendments which 
the Administration ‘has submitted, and 
others which we have submitted, what the 
Congress talks about 1s 1990, before we have 
turnover in this used car population, and 
new technology on new cars that are manu- 
factured in the future, before we begin to 
get a clean automobile in cities and urban 
areas. 

Can we wait that long? Must we set what 
might appear to be arbitrary national dead- 
lines, in order to increase the set of urgency 
to develop the new technology or to find 
some substitute for the automobile in our 
crowded cities? 

This is really a tough problem, with tough 
choices, that this committee is faced with. 
We could simply, you know, try to accelerate 
the evolutionary process that we tried to set 
in motion with the 1965 Act and the 1967 
Act, but that clearly is not going to move 
us along the road fast enough to deal with 
this automobile problem, in. my judgment. 

Has the Council really focused on this? 
Does it have some guidance to give us? 

Mr. TRarN. Well, the Council very def- 
initely is focusing on this particular prob- 
lem, Mr. Chairman. 

The President, in his February 10th Mes- 
sage, devoted quite a bit of attention, as 
you will recall, to the problem of automo- 
tive emissions, and I believe he singled 1t 
out as, if memory serves, the single most im- 
portant problem that we had to deal with. 

And he made a number of suggestions, 
but specifically, I believe, directed to your 
concern, he charged our Council with re- 
sponsibility ‘for coordinating the Federal 
Government's research and development ef- 
forts with respect to the development of 
what has been called unconventional ve- 
hicles, substitutes for the internal combus- 
tion engine, and the goal of that program, 
as established by the President, is the de- 
velopment of two commercially feasible al- 
ternatives by 1975. 

And: that is a goal toward which we are 
working, and there is a’ research and de- 
velopment program in this year’s budget of 
$9 million, with primary responsibility in 
HEW, in furtherance of that goal. 

Senator MusktE. Well, you see, that is the 
evolutionary approach, and that is the one 
this committee adopted in 1965. It means, 
perhaps, that if you do develop those com- 
mercially feasible clean cars by 1975, the in- 
dustry may be able to tool-up and put them 
on the road in another couple of years, but 
in the meantime, we will be putting on the 
road unsatisfactory automobiles, from the 
environmental point of view, for another 
seven or eight years, at the rate of seven 
million or eight million a year or more, thus 
perpetuating this problem. 

The automobiles that were built uhder the 
guidelines established under the 1965 Act 
simply haven't been satisfactory, from an 
environmental point of view. We wrote the 
law. We hoped that’ we would stimulate 
the evolutionary process, but they are not 
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satisfactory now, and I suspect that 1975 
may be as early as you could hope to get a 
prototype of the internal combustion en- 
gine, at least, developed by 1975. Or maybe 
even an electric automobile, but if we get 
an electric automobile developed by ‘1975, 
what do we do about providing the electric 
power to fuel those ears? 

We have had hearings in another subcom- 
mittee pointing up the dilemma that the 
power companies face, especially in the New 
York area, with respect to providing their 
present projected needs, let alone the mas- 
sive amounts of power that would be needed 
to fuel an electric automobile. 

What is the answer to this? Do we need to 
restrict the use of individually operated au- 
tomobiles in our urban centers? Are we go- 
ing to get some judgments from the Council 
on questions like that, say, in its second An- 
nual Report? 

I realize it is not a judgment you are in a 
position to make in this Annual Report. But 
how do you do it? We have just had this air 
pollution problem on. the whole East Coast 
within the last two weeks, and that was the 
automobile. There is no other important 
source of pollution here in Washington. 

We approached the air pollution alert 
stage here, in the District of Columbia. That 
was the automobile. And in accordance to the 
Administration’s program, and indeed, leg- 
islation that we have written, it is going to 
be some time later than 1975 before we 
really begin to clean up the problem that is 
created by the automobile. Isn't that right? 

Mr. TRAIN. Yes, that is correct, sir. 

Senator MuSXIE. So that isn’t a satisfactory 
answer. I am not being critical of you. I am 
as frustrated as anybody else is. 

Mr. TRAIN. No, I would hope not. 

Senator MUSKIE. You have been in office six 
months. Another year, maybe we will blame 
you a little. 

Mr. TRAIN. I'am a little bit alarmed by the 
fact we only filed our Annual Report yester- 
day, and now you already have me worrying 
about tte contents of the second Annual 
Report. We had hoped for a little longer vaca- 
tion than that: 

Seriously, in terms of the unconventional 
vehicle, you refer to the problems of the elec- 
tric-battery-driven alternative and I think 
that we givé this a very low priority at the 
present time, as a viable possibility, 

It certainly would represent a major new 
demand on electric power, with all of the 
pollution side-effects that we are all too 
familiar with, and I think our present best 
bet would be in the area of the steam tur- 
bine and gas turbine and hybrid vehicles, 

You asked me whether we recommend a 
banning of the automobile, and I certainly 
do not believe that the time has yet come 
when we would recommend undertaking such 
a step. That is not to say it could not be a 
possibility at some future date, of course. 

The automobile does represent, particularly 
in our urban areas, a very major source of air 
pollution. 

Now we believe that as new emission stand- 
ards take hold, and as the older cars get 
phased out, that there need not be in the 
immediate future any substantial worsening 
of the situation. There will come a time, as 
the President indicated in his February Mes- 
Sage, and as we do in our Report, that despite 
the improvement in individual automobile 
emission controls, the shear increase in auto- 
mobile population will at some point prob- 
ably toward 1980, overcome any possible, or 
could overcome ‘any’ possible improvement 
such as I have described. 

It is for this reason, and to guard against 
this kind of eventuality, that is leading us to 
emphasize the development of viable alter- 
natives. But first, we do not have the al- 
ternatives at hand as yet. 

І would not believe that the pollution im- 
pact of the automobile is yet to a degree 
which would lead this Congress to tell the 
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American people that you can't drive a car 
anymore. 

Now that day may come, but I would say 
it is a considerable ways off yet. 

And in the meantime, I think that what we 
should be doing is emphasizing the develop- 
ment of alternatives, and that is what we 
are doing. 

Senator Мозкте. According to the criteria 
on carbon monoxide emissions, by the De- 
partment of HEW just what, within the last 
six months, the carbon monoxide concentra- 
tions exceed, what would be the health ef- 
fects limits in every major city of the United 
States today, for some period of time, during 
the day. 

Now, this is bound to increase, because the 
used car population is going to be increased 
by some millions of unsatisfactorlly operat- 
ing automobiles, before we begin to get the 
satisfactory substitute which you are talking 
about, so that the level of carbon monoxide 
levels in these cities is going to rise, even 
&bove the present levels. 

I don’t think that is going to stabilize at 
present levels. I think it is going to rise 
above the present level, that over the years, 
we are talking about finally getting some- 
thing like a clean, new car. 

It seems to me that unless we impose some 
kind of pressure we do not now have, that 
the evolutionary approach isn’t satisfactory. 

Now, this is the question the committee is 
laboring with. I can't prejudge what the 
committee will do. I think we are all frus- 
trated by 1t. But I think we are strongly 
drawn to the idea of national deadlines as 
& way of applying the pressure, leaving it, 
of course, to the particular regions to estab- 
lish stronger standards or more restrictive 
ones, within their own areas. 

We are not talking about the national 
mandate to limit the movement of cars, but 
national standards which give regions that 
option, if that is the one they choose. 

Mr. TRArN. Of course, I haven't seen the 
language which the committee may have de- 
veloped. I am not even sure whether the 
committee has developed. language along 
these lines. 

But if I could comment very generally, not 
having seen any specifics, and addressing my- 
self to this idea of deadlines, national dead- 
lines on an across-the-board kind of way, 
and not speaking specifically of the auto- 
mobile problem, but of a range of problems, 
I think that probably much could. be said 
for that kind of an approach. 

Now again, I would want to know what 
the details would be, before committing my- 
self to that statement, but in principle, I 
think there is much to be said for the use 
of that kind of deadline. 

I think we all have to recognize that dead- 
lines don’t solve problems. There is a lot 
else that has to go with it. Tough standards, 
and tough enforcement, and funding to sup- 
port those programs, training, and so forth. 

But deadlines, I suppose, can help create 
an atmosphere of urgency, and help en- 
courage the kind of action which leads to- 
ward solutions. 

I think that would be my general reserya- 
tion. I don’t think that the public should 
be led to believe that just because we set 
some deadline dates, that the particular prob- 
lems will go away on that date, They might 
or might not. 

We must make some technological break- 
throughs, and this takes a lot else beyond 
just deadlines, but in principle, I am not a 
bit opposed to the idéa. I think that there 
may be much to be said for it. 

Senator Muskre. It might be useful to you 
to give a little bit of the argument we have 
with ourselves, that led us.to our present 
state. 

First, the Administration proposed national 
ambient air quality standards. We felt that, 
at least I felt, and there have been several 
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members of the committee who felt, that that 
would be deluding the public, to set national 
ambient air quality standards, without a 
deadline. 

Without a deadline, there is nothing na- 
tional about the standard. 

To make them national, there must be 
& national deadline, it seems to us, because 
under the proposal submitted, we have na- 
tional standards, but. the deadline for 
meeting them would have varied within 
various regions and various cities of the 
country. 

I am saying this not in critical context at 
all, but this was the way our reasoning 
went. 

So then we began to debate with ourselves 
the idea of a national deadline for ambient 
air quality standards, This seemed to us to 
pose the problem then that we have dis- 
cussed of the automobile. We are talking 
about a national deadline three or four or 
five years from now; how do we on a na- 
tional basis insure that at the end of that 
period, whichever we choose, the automobile 
is going to be in a position to comply? That 
created a problem for us. ~ 

Now we are considering & combination, of 
national emission standards for automobiles, 
tied to a deadline, combined with regional 
ambient ‘air quality standards, which gives 
communities with the tougher problems the 
option of being tougher in. dealing with 
them, by either requiring add-on devices, or 
restricting the movement of automobiles 
within their own limits. 

Now this, I think, this traces the route 
that I think it has taken, and this takes 
you to the point at which we are now try- 
ing to decide what we ought to do, and I 
would be interested in having any follow- 
up comments off the record or in any way 
representing your reaction to this approach. 

Mr. TRAIN. Well, naturally, we would be 
delighted, menibers of the Council and our 
Staff, to discuss these matters with the mem- 
bers of your subcommittee, your staff. 

Senator MusKre, Thank you very much. 

Senator Boccs. No further questions. 

Senator Muskie, I guess that there are no 
further questions that we have time to ask 
at this point. There are many we would like 
to ask, and I am sure in the course of the 
months and years ahead, we will have many 
exchanges. ' 

Mr. TRAIN. We would be willing to come 
back, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator MUSKE. Thank you very much. 


Mr. MUSKIE. I would say the Council 
regards this as one of its prime respon- 
sibilities and that it is moving actively 
and positively to implement it. I expect, 
under the leadership and stimulation of 
the Council, that the agencies of Govern- 
ment, including the Department of De- 
fense, will respond to the mandate of the 
law. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in the Senator’s statement. I was 
about to get to that point, but I do con- 
cur in the statement which has been 
made by the able Senator from Maine. 

The agency response under section 102 
has been quite good. We have to realize 
that this applies to every Federal agency 
in the Government. It is -complicated 
matter to implement. The agencies have 
accelerated their planning in this regard. 
The Senator: from Maine pointed out 
that the Department of Defense has sub- 
mitted its.guidelines for compliance un- 
der this particular provision. 

There is an obvious need for amend- 
ments to the. National: Environmental 
Policy Act. We asked Chairman Train 
about this this morning. As the Senator 
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from Colorado knows, he indicated that 
the Council would be submitting recom- 
mendations for amendments to the act 
to better.do their job and carry out the 
charter we gave them. 

I believe the sensible thing to do here 
is to let the committees responsible for 
this program do the job of oversight 
they have started. 

The Senator from Maine has started 
his hearings. We’ started ours today to 
review the entire National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act in connection with the 
annual report just submitted as required 
by law. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, wil the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. I wish to make 
an observation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, we are 
allinvolved very deeply in the writing 
of section 102; and section 102 involved 
& great deal of time in the conferences on 
that bill, as the Senator knows. 

My observation with- regard to this 
matter and the amendment pending is 
that we are moving, in my opinion, in a 
sensible way now in the entire environ- 
mental problem; not as fast as some peo- 
ple would like, but we are moving sen- 
sibly. It is my hope that we do not clut- 
ter this matter with a lot of other provi- 
sions of law which, in my opinion, would 
keep the provisions of S. 1075, if it be- 
came law, from being meaningful and 
constructive in the objective of getting a 
world that is more environmentally ac- 
ceptible to all of us. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I wish to make one 
comment and then I shall be happy to 
yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and, I know also, the Committee 
on Public Works, are reviewing this en- 
tire matter very carefully and the sen- 
sible thing here is to give us the oppor- 
tunity to complete that process. The re- 
port was just submitted. It was submit- 
ted as of August 10. Our responsibility 
under the law is to review this situation. 
We have an oversight responsibility. We 
have started that process; and I know 
we are going to complete it. I know the 
Senator from Maine is of the same mind. 

I wish to emphasize again what has 
been said by the Senator from Maine. 
There is a conflict of interest under the 
amendment because although the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality is policing 
this matter under the act, the Depart- 
ment of Defense would police its obliga- 
tion under the amendment. I point this 
out as all the more reason this matter 
should be studied carefully. 

I admire the Senator from Wisconsin 
for what he is endeavoring to do. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is nothing in 
my amendment which would change the 
Jackson bill that passed. All we say is 
that we will not appropriate funds, or 
authorize funds until the act is complied 
with. As far as the administration of the 
act, we do not touch the basic law at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
matter is quite clear to me. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. This goes to the question 
that puzzles me. The basic act gives the 
Council no authority over expenditures. 
We give them no authority to decide 
whether the departments can spend 
money in connection with an amend- 
ment, such as the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

I assume that since that responsibility 
is not placed anywhere else, either the 
Department of Defense will decide if it 
complies with this amendment, or the 
question will be left in confusion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes in order that I may 
reply to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What we specify here 
is that a report has to be made, 

Mr. MUSKIE. But that is already a 
requirement by law, so it is not new. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct, but 
we indicate to the Department of De- 
fense specific areas where a report must 
be required. 

That differs from the views which the 
Department of Defense indicated in the 
guidelines. They would not report on 
transportation of dangerous substances 
or devices, for instance. 

Mr. MUSKIE. There is nothing in sec- 
tion 102 which would exclude these 
things—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The guidelines ex- 
clude them. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The guidelines presum- 
ably would not be approved by the Coun- 
cil. They are too narrow. They are pro- 
posed guidelines by the Department of 
Defense; so section 102 is administered 
by the Council, and the Council, I am 
sure, will zero in on that point. 

The question is: Who decides whether 
or not expenditures should be withheld 
under the operation of the amendment? 
As I read it, either the Department de- 
cides it, or it is left in the air. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Under the present 
circumstances funds are not limited at 
all; they can make the report or not 
make it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I disagree with the Sen- 
ator. I have undertaken to explain the 
history and the thrust of the act. I have 
undertaken to elicit from Mr. Train 
this week the steps he has taken to im- 
plement it. They are positive steps, they 
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are working, and I am sure they will be 
effective in implementing the law. 

Mr. JACKSON. The effectiveness of 
the section has been dramatized in law- 
suits. Failure to comply with this section 
makes it possible to get injunctive relief, 
and it has been granted. There is legal 
authority for an individual or cities or 
States to go into court for failure to com- 
ply with section 102, and there have been 
& number of decisions rendered in such 
cases. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Senator 
from Maine and the Senator from Wash- 
ington have made clear that there has 
been compliance by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. There has not been compliance 
by the rest of the Department of De- 
fense. They filed only one report, and 
that was under great duress, with respect 
to burying chemicals in the ocean, but 
nothing else. Do Senators mean to say 
there has been no action by the Defense 
Department in 7 months that had an 
adverse reaction on this environment? 

Mr. JACKSON. May I say to my 
friend—and let us make this very clear— 
it is simply not possible to overcome all 
the guidelines that have to be proposed 
and approved in this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is just not physi- 
cally possible to do it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, what 
concerns me is that I do not know why 
the Senator wants to single out one 
agency. If we go through the list of them, 
we will find that all the agencies have 
not had time to fully comply with the 
law. 

I certainly concur with the onjective 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, but the 
Chairman of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, Mr. Russell Train, said 
today they are considering amendments 
to the act and they want time to be able 
to determine what new tools they may 
heed. They are insisting on compliance, 
but I do not think it is humanly pos- 
sible to get definitive guidelines on all 
the needs in this time frame. First of 
all, Congress has not even given them 
money to provide a full staff. They are 
struggling without the people to admin- 
ister this program. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on this 
point, the Council on Environmental 
Quality last year was provided a limited 
authorization of funds. The additional 
authorization was included in the En- 
vironmental Quality Improvement Act 
which was signed into law by the Presi- 
dent this March. It was not until March 
that the Council was in a position to 
come to the Congress and ask for the 
$1.5 million in appropriations necessary 
to do the job. It has been only since 
March that the Congress has been in a 
position to arm the Council with the 
kind of authority to implement section 
102. 

March to August is not an unreason- 
able amount of time, since the money 
has not yet been appropriated. The 
Council has not been able to get a full 
staff to do the job. I do not think the 
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Council could be faulted on the perform- 
ance of its job. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

They could do the job far better than 
they have done it. They have filed only 
a single report. That is the first point. 
Second, this amendment would give 
them another year before it would be 
effective, before it would restrain funds 
for not complying with the law. So the 
agency would be given ample time to 
develop its guidelines. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, may I 
respond to that? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me finish this 
thought, because the Senator from 
Washington has asked me again and 
again why we do not apply it to other 
agencies. The answer to that is that 
we ought to, and I intend to do so, but 
the testimony is, and it has not been 
challenged, that 80 percent of the pol- 
lution caused by Federal agencies is by 
the Defense Department. This was the 
opinion of an official of the Council on 
Environmental Quality. So I think it 
reasonable to provide an amendment 
that would include some muscle requir- 
ing such a report. 

The Senators from Maine and Wash- 
ington are two of the ablest men in this 
body, but I think on this particular mat- 
ter they are just too patient, if, from 
the biggest agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we are told that they cannot 
file more than one report on this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. MUSKIE, May I say that the first 
effective provisions on this subject were 
written last year by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and my com- 
mittee, laws that we are now trying to 
implement with the product of our com- 
mittees. We have formed some judg- 
ment which I hope we can get to the 
Senate on how best to proceed. That 
does not mean we are infallible, but it 
suggests that we ought to be able to 
make some inquiry into the sanctions 
that are provided. 

The Senator is saying, all right, it has 
not had enough experience; let us give 
them a year’s time, but at fhe end of 
the year, let us make sure that this is 
the solution, no matter what they may 
find. It does not matter that they may 
identify some other sanction in that year 
that would work better, but whatever 
finding they make in that year, they 
have to do this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. MUSKIE. It seems to me this is 
not the intelligent way to be proceeding. 
If the Senator concedes that a year's ex- 
perience would be useful, why do we not 
use that year’s experience to examine not 
only this kind of sanction but also other 
kinds of sanctions that might be appli- 
cable, and then make the judgment 
about which one should be selected? In- 
stead, the Senator says: 

We will give you one year to develop an 
experience, but at the end of the experience 
we want only one kind of answer, and that 
is this sanction, 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. They are having 1 
year's notice, or 10 or 11 months’ notice, 
that they are going to have to comply; 
that there is real muscle in the law; that 
they have to make reports. 

If that is not done, if we delay until 
next year then next year they will say, 
“Give us another 6 or 7 months in order 
to comply." 

It seems to me, on the basis of the 
way things operate, if we act today, get 
it inte the bill, and the bill becomes law 
next month, then Defense will have am- 
ple time to prepare, to make their re- 
ports, beginning July 1. If we wait until 
next July 1 to do it, we will have to 
wait that much longer. 

If we are going to have action, we 
should indicate that we mean business 
as far as the biggest department of the 
Federal Government is concerned. 

I agree that we should crack down on 
industrial and private polluters, but I do 
not think we should permit the Defense 
Department to get into a position in 
which they drag their feet. They do not 
seem to be complying. It is true that 
there are situations in which these kinds 
of delay can be rationalized or justified, 
but it seems to me the Department could 
do a better job than it has done. 

Mr. MUSKIE. That is not an easy 
judgment to challenge. We all could have 
done better. We could have written a 
better law. We could have written it 
earlier than we did. We could have had 
it enacted 3 or 4 years earlier. That is 
the kind of judgment I cannot contest. 
The Senator probably can. 

What I am saying is that we have 
been working since the first of the year 
on the new antipollution law. The com- 
mittee has spent more hours in execu- 
tive sessions on the question of how tough 
it should be, what sanctions should be 
included, how they should be put to- 
gether in a comprehensive policy that 
makes sense, than I could count on the 
fingers of my hand if I stood here count- 
ing the rest of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator 3 minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. What the Senator is 
saying is that all that is wasted effort; 
that, instead, we should put together an 
amendment on the first day of the ses- 
sion, bring it in, and let the Senate act 
on it, just because somebody has not done 
as good a job as he should have done 
in the past. 

I take the view that when we get into 
complicated questions of this kind, they 
are deserving of some time and testing 
and dialog and testimony and inter- 
action of opinions. But, no; the Senator 
has developed his sanction and has 
brought it on the floor of the Senate. The 
Senate is not deserving of further con- 
Sideration of it. It is not important that 
the Senate does not know enough about 
it. 

If that is his view, then we should not 
hold any more executive sessions or 
markup sessions on the air pollution law. 
I wil report it tomorow as an amend- 
ment on the floor, without further con- 
sideration of it. 

These are complicated questions, I may 
say. 
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The Senator paid a tribute to my in- 
terest in this area. May I just suggest 
that he consider this opinion from me: 
That it is complicated; that it does take 
time to develop ways and guidelines; 
that we have worked on it; that the pro- 
visions of the law we enacted last year 
dealing with that question 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the law is very 
helpful. 

Mr. MUSKIE. But it requires that kind 
of time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the law spec- 
ifying that kind of policy should be fol- 
lowed. The report required can be enor- 
mously helpful. 'The provisions are the re- 
sult of discussions, hearings, and careful 
deliberation, and I commend the Sen- 
ator for that. 

I think that the Senator from Wash- 
ington and the Senator from Maine have 
cooperated very effectively in getting a 
good law. All I say is that it has not been 
complied with, on the basis of the rec- 
ord we have and the hearings we have 
had before my committee. When we have 
asked witnesses who have appeared in 
behalf of the Defense Department and 
others, they say they have not filed re- 
ports. It seems to me it does not take a 
great deal of time and effort, or they 
should not have to have an enormous 
amount of detail and extensive hear- 
ings, to provide this simple and limited 
sanction. All we say is, "The law has 
been worked out very carefully; comply 
with the law, or you do not get any 
funds." 

Mr. MUSKIE. I must say to the Sen- 
ator it is not that simple. If it were, we 
would not need any legislative hearings 
on environmental legislation. Wherever 
there are sanctions of any kind, whether 
in the form of criminal penalties, civil 
penalties, or otherwise, it is just as com- 
plicated, with respect to the report being 
filed. 

Senator Proxmire’s amendment, by re- 
quiring the Department of Defense to 
impose sanctions on itself for not imple- 
menting the requirements of Federal law, 
would establish an unacceptable prece- 
dent. The Department of Defense and 
other.Federal agencies whose activities 
may affect the environment should not 
have the final authority to determine 
whether or not sanctions will be imposed, 
which activities will have environmental 
effects or what environmental effects 
may result. These decisions should be 
made by the Environmental Protection 
Agency or the Council on Environmental 
Quality. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wanted 
to yield to the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. BAKER), but he does not seem to be 
present at the moment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
give me 2 minutes while we wait for the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Florida had asked me first. How much 
time does the Senator from Florida re- 
quire? 

Mr. GURNEY, Two minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Florida. 
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Mr. GURNEY. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi for yielding. 

Mr. President, I have listened very 
carefully to the colloquy between the 
Senator from Maine and the Senator 
from Wisconsin on this matter of the 
environment. It seems to me that the 
argument made by the Senator from 
Maine is a valid one. What he is saying 
is that this whole area of the environ- 
ment is something that is not a new prob- 
lem, but it is new as far us Congress is 
concerned, and therefore we ought to 
have a little more time on the part of 
the people concerned with the problem. 

The Public Works Committee and the 
Council on Environmental Quality have 
been dealing with it, attempting to come 
to grips with the proper solutions; and, 
once having found some key to the proper 
solutions, to implement them, and then 
go after the Defense Department and the 
other agencies of the Government to en- 
force compliance. That makes all kinds 
of sense to me. 

It occurs to me, as to this great prob- 
lem of the environment and environ- 
mental quality that faces the Nation 
today, that I do not think the Federal 
Government has ever taken faster action 
or come to grips more quickly with a na- 
tional problem, once we realized it, than 
we have with this one. Certainly asking 
for more time—say 6 months or a year— 
for the guidelines to be established and 
further hearings to be conducted on how 
to implement the solution to the problem 
more properly, is the sensible way to go 
about it, rather than come up with some 
sort of big stick to hold over the Depart- 
ment of Defense and say, “Unless you 
comply we are going to hit you over the 
head." 

The job of the Defense Department is 
defense. That is their main business; 
and as a matter of fact, right now they 
are fighting a war—one of the longest, 
most difficult, and most extensive in our 
history. I would think that would be oc- 
cupying their attention more than the 
environment. 

So let us let the people who are han- 
dling the environmental problem— — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator's time has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield the Senator an 
additional minute. 

Mr. GURNEY. I might say that the 
Senator from Maine has made a valuable 
contribution to this effort, in his leader- 
ship in coming to grips with the problem. 

Isay let those people who are primarily 
saddled with the responsibility of com- 
ing up with answers to the problem of 
environmental quality get a little better 
handie on this problem. Then we can 
go to the Defense Department and say, 
“This is what we want you to do; these 
are the guidelines." Then I think we will 
have compliance. That certainly is the 
businesslike, sensible, reasonable way to 
go about it. 

I certainly am opposed to the amend- 
ment, and I think the argument of the 
Senator from Maine makes eminent good 
sense. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has only 1 minute 
remaining. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, І am 
happy to yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, we 
discussed this matter earlier, but I want 
to point out again that the Senator's 
amendment does nothing at all to elimi- 
nate environmental problems. It merely 
says to the Department of Defense, “You 
cannot spend the money until you send 
& report over." It does not say what we 
are going to do with the report if it in- 
dicates the weapon will cause environ- 
mental problems. 

It is merely another weapon hung over 
the head of the Department of Defense, 
that says they have to comply with the 
law before they can spend the money. 
It does not seem to matter whether it 
pollutes the whole atmosphere or the 
surface of the earth, just so they submit 
& report. 

Mr, President, I think, too, that the 
argument that has been made—one that 
I made earlier—that this is entitled to 
more study, is a very sound one, because 
I do not think this amendment will ac- 
complish what the Senator rightfully 
wants to accomplish. 

I might point out that in May of this 
year, the guidelines were drawn by the 
Council, and on August 8, less than 10 
days ago, the Department of Defense 
drew their own guidelines. 

Isuggest that we have a little patience. 
Let us see how this law is going to work 
that the two distinguished Senators, one 
from Maine and one from Washington, 
have worked so hard on, and on which 
the staff is working so hard. Let us see 
if it works. If it does not work, we can 
amend it, but I do not think we should 
amend it on the floor of the Senate with- 
out any discussion at all, when this 
amendment is aimed at the Department 
of Defense only because it happens to be 
the Department of Defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, be- 
cause the amendment is subject to a time 
limitation, I do ask unanimous consent 
to modify the amendment. 

So I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that on line 3, after the word 
"expended" the words "after June 30, 
1971" be inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I did not hear all the Senator's 
proposed modification, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I simply propose to 
modify it as I suggested earlier, to make 
it effective after June 30, 1971, so it would 
not be effective upon enactment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not object to that, 
of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and the amendment is so modified. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, before 
yielding to the Senator from Mississippi, 
let me say that again and again, in this 
debate, Senators have said, “Give us more 
time, be more patient." 

The Senator from Washington has 
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said, “The agency response has been quite 
good.” 

The Senator from Colorado said, “We 
are moving in a sensible way to meet en- 
vironmental pollution.” 

Now the Senator from Arizona has just 
said, “Have a little patience, the DOD 
just enunciated their guidelines a few 
days ago." 

Mr. President, I wonder how patient we 
Should be, when we consider what is hap- 
pening to our environment, when we con- 
sider the fact that, regardless of all the 
rationalizations and all the arguments 
about guidelines, and so forth, the fact is 
that this is the law of the land, and has 
been in effect since January 1, 1970. It 
has been the law of the land for more 
than 7 months. The fact is that there 
has been some compliance; some agencies 
have complied very well. 

But it is clear that with respect to this 
action, the Defense Department has not. 
I am not singling out the Defense De- 
partment for particular criticism. I am 
saying, however, that it is a fact that they 
have not complied with the act, and the 
very notion that they have only enunci- 
ated their guidelines a few days ago is an 
indication of how delinquent they have 
been in complying with the act. 

Also, I emphasize once again that they 
have filed one report. That was with re- 
gard to sinking the poisonous chemicals 
in the ocean. They did that under great 
duress, and with considerable objection. 
The guidelines that they have enunciated 
are extremely limited. They leave out of 
account one requirement which the 
amendment specifically requires, and 
that is that they make reports on the 
transportation or transfer of dangerous 
substances or devices. 

If we do not pass this amendment, it 
is clearly the intention of the Defense 
Department not to alert us when they 
contemplate such action, or when they 
propose legislation which would provide 
them with funds to carry it out. 

Mr. President, I expect to sum up 
later, but notwithstanding the great 
prestige and the great ability of the 
men who have spoken here against the 
amendment, I do hope the Senate will 
give it careful consideration, because it 
is a simple, straightforward action that 
provides an effective sanction against the 
failure of the biggest department in our 
Government, the department that, on 
the basis of competent testimony, has 
polluted, to the extent of 80 percent of 
the total pollütion by all agencies com- 
bined, their failure to comply with the 
law. 

I yield to my colleague, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Wisconsin. 
Mr. NELSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I support the amend- 
ment of my senior colleague of Wiscon- 
sin. I think the issue of what is happen- 
ing to the environment is probably the 
most critical issue facing the whole 
world. When we pass a very good act, 
as we did here, and the biggest agency 
of the Federal Government does not 
comply with it, it is scandalous, in my 
judgment. 

Iam going to vote for the amendment. 
But I think the record should be per- 
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fectly clear that whether the amend- 
ment is adopted or not, the legislative 
history should be clear that this may 
not be interpreted by the military as 
an exemption under the law as it now 
stands. Unless the Senator’s amendment 
is adopted, I would serve notice that we 
will be back on the fioor every time the 
military does not comply with the law, 
and I will join the Senator and raise 
this fight month after month after 
month, until the Department of Defense 
complies with the law. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin, who 
has done more than anybody I know, 
and has done it longer, in fighting for 
& cleaner and better environment and 
opposing the very serious pollution prob- 
lem we have. 

Mr. President, I yield 4 minutes to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator have 5 minutes in all, 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I want to associate 
myself with the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Maine and the Senator from 
Washington. 

One point that I think has not been 
mentioned by anyone is the fact that 
on July 9, 1970, President Nixon trans- 
mitted to Congress a reorganization 
plan which would create a new and 
independent environmental protection 
agency. This would combine programs 
now housed in five separate Federal 
agencies and would ‘have jurisdiction 
over the very problem which concerns, 
and should concern, the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE). 

I point out that the Council on En- 
vironment is only an operational coun- 
cil. It has no jurisdiction as such. It can- 
not enforce compliance. But the EPA 
wil be & fact, perhaps by October. It 
will have jurisdiction. It is an independ- 
ent agency. I think it addresses itself 
to the very problem raised by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE). 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, no one on 
the floor is urging that the Department 
of Defense be excepted from the provi- 
sions of section 102. I should like to read 
from the first annual report of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality: 

In addition to its immediate impact with- 
in the Federal establishment, the provision 
of the law requiring detailed environmental 
statements has been the subject of litigation 
in several lawsuits and administrative pro- 
ceedings. In one instance a Federal court 
blocked a Federal loan to develop a wildlife 
habitat into a golf course pending submis- 
sion of the required environmental analysis. 
In another, the Corps of Engineers was en- 
joined from removing the ground cover along 
а river in Arizona. 


This law has teeth. They have been 
applied to the Defense Department spe- 
cifically, as indicated in this paragraph. 

It is the intent of the Council on En- 
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vironmental Quality to see that this pro- 
vision of the law is honored and en- 
forced. It is the intent of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
the Committee on Public Works to see 
that this law, which those committees 
were responsible for, is enforced. That is 
what will be done regardless of the result 
of this vote today. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, I will 
sum up quite briefly. 

I call attention to the very strong 
statements made here by the Senators 
who have the legislation in charge, as 
to what the estimate of this amendment 
is and what they propose to do on the 
followthrough generally. 

Mr. President, I believe that thousands 
and thousands of transactions by the De- 
fense Department would be affected by 
this amendment. I warn the Senate now 
that if it should become law, the moment 
the President signs this bill every dime 
and every dollar that has already been 
appropriated in prior years, but not yet 
obligated and expended, all the money 
that is in the bill and all future money 
under its terms, is locked in, dead as 
Hector, and cannot move until the ele- 
ments of this amendment are complied 
with. 

It is unthinkable that we would tie 
up any major department, more partic- 
ularly a department that is so essen- 
tial and so vital. 

Ihave great deference for the Senator, 
but I believe that his amendment over- 
spoke itself by a thousand miles and that 
whatever merit it has can be taken care 
of by these expert committees, and I trust 
that the amendment will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ators’ time has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to 
listen to the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi—who is, of course extraordi- 
narily able and fair—one would think 
that this amendment was going to close 
down the Defense Department. All this 
amendment does is provide that they 
have to make reports—that is all—to 
comply with the present law, the law 
that this Congress enacted and put into 
effect on January 1, 1970. That is all we 
ask. 

Furthermore, we postpone, on the basis 
of the modification that has been ac- 
cepted by the Senate, the withholding of 
funds until June 30, 1971. So, in effect, 
they have another 12 months before they 
have to comply with this very limited 
action. Of course, when they comply with 
the law by filing a report, it does not 
mean they have to stop the pollution. It 
means they will have to make us aware 
of it, so that we know, when we go ahead 
with a weapons system, not only the 
money cost but also the environmental 
cost. 

Mr. President, the Federal Government 
ought to set the example. Its actions, and 
particularly those of the Defense Depart- 
ment, have a greater effect on our envi- 
ronment than any other single group. 

If we fail to adopt this amendment, 
how can the Federal Government de- 
mand action in good faith from the 
States, the counties, the cities, private 
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industry, and the rank and file citizens of 
this country? 

This law has been on the books since 
January 1, and the Defense Department 
has filed one report—nothing on the B-1 
bomber, nothing on the ship construc- 
tion they have had, no reports, none on 
some of the biggest defense contracts 
that this Government has ever entered 
into, although the law says that any 
significant action must require a report 
on the impact of it on the environment. 
The Defense Department is responsible 
for 80 percent of the pollution caused 
by our Federal Government, according 
to experts on the environmental council. 

How can we in good faith demand that 
private commercial planes put suppres- 
sors on their jet engines while military 
jets do not? 

Can we bring action against a giant 
steel company for polluting the air and 
water of the Nation if a huge military 
base is allowed to spew poison chemicals 
into the atmosphere? 

Can we in good faith take land through 
Federal action in order to preserve our 
priceless seashores, our mountain slopes, 
and irreplaceable forests, if the military 
can bulldoze a unique environmental area 
without even a report to the Congress 
telling us about it? 

The vote on this amendment is the 
acid test. If the largest Department in 
the Government can continue to fiout 
the law, then, neither as Federal officials 
or as men, can we expect to be respected 
when we require others to clean up the 
environment. 

Mr. President, I know the great sin- 
cerity of some of the fine Senators who 
have spoken against this amendment, 
and I know that they feel deeply about 
conservation. But I honestly feel that if 
we mean business, if we are not hypo- 
crites about cracking down on pollution, 
this kind of amendment, which provides 
some muscle for a change and requires 
the biggest agency in our Government to 
conform with the law, should be adopted. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, what 
is the situation on time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has approximately 30. seconds 
remaining. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Носнеѕ), Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 
to record my opposition to amendment 
No. 808 of the military procurement bill. 

This amendment, if adopted, would 
attempt to resolve complex issues by fiat 
that are presently being resolved by the 
application of existing technology, avail- 
able knowledge, and experience. The De- 
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partment of Defense is cooperating with 
the National Environmental Council in 
working to resolve many problems which 
are unique as they relate directly to the 
national security of this country. 

Mr. President, while this amendment 
purports to require compliance with the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969 known as NEPA, it in fact introduces 
confusing language changes. In my 
opinion it would bring about a disruption 
of many vital defense programs. 

The Senate should remember that ap- 
Plication of this act is underway as it 
concerns all governmental agencies and 
interpretation of its various provisions. 
The Defense Department, along with all 
Government agencies, is working in this 
connection, Passage of this amendment 
would throw these efforts into confusion 
and possibly result in a delay of imple- 
mentation. It should also be recognized 
that of all Government agencies the De- 
fense Department has special and un- 
usual problems in connection with com- 
ing into compliance with the NEPA. 

Mr. President, while this amendment 
purports to require compliance with the 
National Environment Act it is actually 
duplicative of this act in some respects 
and introduces confusing language. 

This amendment should be rejected 
solely on the basis of timing. If such an 
amendment is needed such need could 
not be properly determined at this point 
in time. 

The Defense Department is especially 
concerned about the provision of the 
amendment that none of the funds au- 
thorized in this or any other act may be 
expended for any project or activity de- 
Scribed in the section. This requirement 
is subject to considerable interpretation. 
Does it mean any existing project or ac- 
tivity carried out by or for the Armed 
Forces of the United States regardless of 
the stage of such a project? What about 
projects on which funds may have al- 
ready been obligated for completion of 
that particular project? What about 
funds scheduled to complete some wea- 
pon system critical to our national 
security? 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
reject this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the Senate will 
now proceed to vote on amendment No. 
808, offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. PROXMIRE). 

All time on the amendment has ex- 
pired. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY, I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Byrp), the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Mc- 
СЕЕ), the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), and the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. PELL) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), is absent on 
official business. 
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Ifurther announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE) is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. FAN- 
nin), the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop) and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. TowER) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Мумрт) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fannin), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. TOWER) would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 59, as follows: 

[No. 257 Leg.] 

YEAS—26 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McCarthy 
McGovern 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Nelson 

NAYS—59 
Ellender 


Pastore 
Prouty 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Williams, N.J. 
Yarborough 
Hollings Young, Ohio 
Hughes 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 


Muskie 
Pearson 
Percy 
Randolph 
Russell 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith, Maine 
Smith, П, 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tydings 
Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 


Jordan, Idaho 
Long 
Magnuson 
McClellan 
McIntyre 
Miller 
Murphy 

NOT VOTING—15 


Fannin Moss 
Gravel Mundt 
Byrd, Va. Hartke Packwood 
Cooper McGee Pell 
Eagleton Montoya Tower 


So Mr. Proxmire’s amendment (No. 
808) was rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Eastland 


Bible 
Brooke 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the Senator from 
New York is recognized for a period of 
not to exceed 20 minutes. 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for several minutes? 
While Senators are present, I would like 
to explain the situation that confronts 
the Senate today. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I would 
be delighted to yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will please be in order. The Chair has 
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repeatedly called for order. Senators will 
please take their seats. If they want to 
talk, they will please do it outside. 


EQUAL TIME REQUIREMENTS FOR 
CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OF- 
FICE 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
a conference report I wish to call up 
this afternoon. This is a conference re- 
port that I think most Senators are in- 
terested in, whether they are Republi- 
cans or Democrats. 

This has to do with a limitation on the 
amount of money which can be spent 
either in a primary or in a general elec- 
tion on electronic broadcasting, whether 
radio or television. 

The matter came before the Senate. 
The bil was introduced with quite a 
number of sponsors on the part of the 
Senate. Our committee heard the mat- 
ter at length. 

We came back with a recommendation 
in April of this year. And we passed the 
bill on the floor of the Senate and sent 
it to the House. The House made certain 
amendments and passed the bill only this 
week. 

We realize that the House is going to 
be in recess for some weeks beginning to- 
morrow night. I thought that we could 
resolve this matter today and give the 
Members of the House an opportunity 
to vote on it tomorrow before they leave. 

I realize that some Senators are not in 
agreement with this legislation; but after 
all, this is a privileged matter. This mat- 
ter was debated at some length on the 
floor of the Senate and it was debated at 
some length on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. We have gone to con- 
ference and we have come back with a 
conference report. I must be honest in 
saying that the Republican conferees re- 
fused to sign the report. 

I want to assure Senators this is not 
a partisan measure and it was never in- 
tended to be a partisan measure. As a 
matter of fact, I have no personal inter- 
est in it one way or the other. But it is 
my duty and responsibility and I would 
like to see it go through. 

I wish to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader what he expects me to do 
about this matter. I would like to go home 
myself today, if possible, but on the other 
hand we have a job to do and if we do 
not pass this measure today the House 
will wait until it comes back sometime 
in September and you might as well kiss 
this goodby. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me, 
so that I may reply to the Senator from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this matter earlier today. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Staff members will 
please be seated. 

The Senator from Montana may pro- 
ceed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
that time I told the Senator from Rhode 
Island, “Anything John wants, John 
gets.” 

Mr. PASTORE. That is Lola who gets 
what she wants. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Since that time I 
understand that from the Republican 
side there has been a suggestion that 
this matter be postponed until next week. 
However, the chairman of the Senate 
conferees is quite correct when he says 
that the House will recess tomorrow for 
almost a month. There will be no chance 
for action. Even though I do not intend 
to be here I would suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island that, in view of 
the fact this is a privileged matter, and 
he is the manager of the bill, at the 
conclusion of the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from New York, he go ahead with 
the conference report. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I think the 
reason for the discussion about the 
measure is that there appears to be some 
sense of haste here, inasmuch as the 
conferees only agreed this morning. 
There has been no opportunity to dis- 
seminate the decision of the conference, 
which represents a divided point of view 
and I might say a sharply divided point 
of view. It seems to me it would be un- 
fortunate to rush this matter under those 
circumstances. Normally we would have 
sufficient time to gain at least the op- 
portunity to advise our colleagues as to 
what was done in conference. I do not 
know why there has to be all this haste 
and urgency about the matter. The other 
body is not going to be able to act, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is just the point. 
They could act tomorrow. 

Mr. SCOTT. We have seen no evi- 
dence that they are prepared to act to- 
morrow or even to have a quorum. 

The “hegira” is underway over there. 
They are pursuing the course of lem- 
mings. They are headed toward their 
expected coasts with varying prospects 
of survival, and it is a situation we must 
all face. 

But it seems to me this is—I would cer- 
tainly not call it indecent haste—a rather 
headlong move to try to bring up a mat- 
ter which has not been disseminated 
here, which could hardly be disseminated 
here today to all of our colleagues. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to pro- 
pound a question to the distinguished 
minority leader. How much time does he 
think the Senate should have before this 
privileged matter could be brought up? 

Mr. SCOTT. I think if we could bring 
it up on Monday, it would be all right. 
We are not seeking an inordinate delay, 
but the Senator knows there are some 
quite serious differences of opinion. It is 
a matter that was debated at quite some 
length, not only in this Congress but also 
in other Congresses. 

Mr. PASTORE. Would the Senator 
agree to a unanimous consent to vote 
at 1p.m.on Tuesday? 
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Mr. SCOTT. I would have no objec- 
tion to that if the Senator from Tennes- 
see has none. 

Mr. PASTORE. That will give Senators 
an opportunity to debate this matter for 
72 hours. We could make it 2 p.m. Tues- 
day. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, wil the 
Senator yield to me so that I might reply? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee, 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I was the 
other conferee on the Republican side; I 
am on this committee; and I opposed 
these amendments in the conference re- 
port on the floor when they were offered. 
I have deep feelings about this matter, 
and I intend to resist adoption of the 
conference report as strongly as I know 
how. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand. 

Mr. BAKER. I expect other Senators 
wil want to speak, not at great length 
but at some length. I think a time certain 
to vote is appropriate, but I am not sure 
Wednesday is enough time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Tuesday at 2 p.m. That 
will give everyone a chance to study the 
features of the bill. I can explain it this 
afternoon, and it will be in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. Any Senator who has 
anytbing to say would have tomorrow; 
Monday, and Tuesday until 2 p.m. to de- 
bate the matter. 

This is a privileged matter. This legis- 
lation has been discussed here before. I 
know the Senator from Pennsylvania. and 
the Senator from Tennessee voted 
against it, but it was passed by the Sen- 
ate, it went to conference, and we have 
to expedite it. I do not care if Senators 
vote it up or down, but it should be expe- 
dited. I say that Tuesday at 2 p.m. is fair. 

Mr. BAKER. I have no feeling on the 
time, but I think there will be a day or 
two of fairly energetic,debate. I think we 
are subsidizing our own campaigns. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. When would this bill be- 
come effective if the conference report is 
adopted and the bill signed? 

Mr. SCOTT. January 1. 

Mr, PASTORE. No. 

Mr. SCOTT. Thirty days after enact- 
ment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; 30 days after en- 
actment. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield so that 
we may resolve this matter? 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I yield 
further. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this time not be taken from 
my allotted time. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
wil not be deducted from the 20 min- 
utes allocated to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. PASTORE. Can we agree on Tues- 
day at 2 p.m.? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to a time certain of Tuesday 
at 2 p.m.? 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GOODELL, I yield. 
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Mr. MURPHY. Mr, President, it seems 
to me quite obvious that there is an ob- 
jection on the part of the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee and the distin- 
guished minority leader, and they have 
expressed it. This seems to be a hurried 
decision. 

I appreciate the fact that my good 
friend wants to get it done and over 
with. I agree the matter should be re- 
solved, but I am concerned now about 
the objections. I am worried that there 
are Senators who are not here. Few will 
be here later. I would be concerned if 
we were to rush into something in haste 
that we might regret. 

Quite frankly, I am not certain of all 
the provisions of the measure. I have not 
had a chance to look at them. I think 
that out of deference to the two Sena- 
tors on this side of the aisle who have 
expressed themselves, we could work out 
& better time—maybe Wednesday or 
Thursday. 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope the Senator 
realizes that this is a privileged matter. I 
could call it up this afternoon, no matter 
who thinks what. I want to be agreeable. 
I do not want to become involved in a 
filibuster. I do not care who has any- 
thing to say about it, it would not take 5 
minutes to resolve the matter and say if 
one is for the measure or against the 
measure. Personally I do not care wheth- 
er Senators are for it or against it, but 
in deference to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, who has of official necessity put 
in so much time on this matter we should 
agree on a time certain to vote. If Sena- 
tors would like Wednesday I can agree 
to Wednesday, but let us have a time 
certain. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. SCOTT. I suggest we take it up 
Wednesday. 

Mr. PASTORE. For a vote? 

Mr. SCOTT. We could vote after it is 
taken up. We want a chance to talk 
about it. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. This can be dis- 
cussed today, Monday, and "Tuesday; 
otherwise I will bring it up this after- 
noon. It is a privileged matter. If anyone 
wants to stay here and debate it with 
me he may stay and debate it. 

I have just as much time as anybody 
else. I have gone through this and gone 
through this and gone through this. It is 
a delaying tactic, nothing more. If Sen- 
ators want to do it Thursday, I will do it. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, do I 
have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York has the floor. He has 
yielded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, may I point out that 
if Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday is 
agreed on, the House will not be back 
until the 9th of September. Then, it is 
my understanding, it does not go into 
effect until 30 days later. 

Mr. PASTORE. After the President has 
signed it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, we are will- 
ing to have a vote at 2 o'clock Thursday 
if the Senator will withdraw his remarks 
regarding delay. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my remarks, 

This means a vote at 2 o’clock on 
Thursday? Is that correct? 

Mr. SCOTT. This means a vote at 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator from New 
York has yielded to the Senator from 
California. 

I would like to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island that there 
was no intention to delay on my part. 
There was an effort to accommodate, to 
make certain every Senator knew what 
was happening. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand that. I 
understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucHES). The Senate will be in order. 
The Senator from California is entitled 
to be heard. 

Mr. MURPHY. I wil turn up my 
machine. [Laughter.1 

Since the distinguished minority lead- 
er has agreed on the time that the matter 
will be introduced—or voted upon? 

Mr. SCOTT. Voted upon on Thursday 
at 2. 

Mr. MURPHY. Thursday at 2. 

I withdraw my objection, and I assure 
my friend from Rhode Island that I 
have no intent to delay. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know that, and there 
was no implication from the Senator 
from Rhode Island that he meant the 
Senator from California. 

Mr: MURPHY. I was sure of that. 

Mr. PASTORE. Furthermore, I have 
read the Senator’s book, and it is beau- 
tiful—captivating from cover to cover. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the Sena- 
tor—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me briefly so that, 
in the third or fourth degree; I may yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. GOODELL, I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may I 
have another word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand if the 
papers are sent to the House there is a 
likelihood it can act today or tomorrow. 

Мг. SCOTT, Mr. President, we have an 
agreement to vote on Thursday. Why 
can we not stay with the agreement? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. If we have an agree- 
ment. 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask unanimous consent 
that we agree to vote on Thursday at 
2:00. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion has been raised and the Senator 
from Tennessee has sought to ask the 
Senator from New York to yield to him. 

Mr. BAKER. I understood the Sena- 
tor to yield. 

Mr. GOODELL. I yielded to some other 
Senators and then the Senator from 
Rhode Island was yield to. 

I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I make 
inquiry as to what the proposal is as to 
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when the conference report will be laid 
down and made the pending business. 
We have information that if it is laid be- 
fore the Senate on Thursday at 1 
o'clock—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the House is ready to act on 
it. For that reason I withdraw my request 
and will make it next week. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on August 12, 1970, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 3348) to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to 
increase the rates of compensation for 
disabled veterans, and for other pur- 
poses. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Jorpan of Idaho) laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


HucHES). Pursuant to previous order, 


the Senator from New York (Mr. Goop- 
ELL) is now recognized for a period not 
to exceed 20 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, on 
July 9 I made a speech—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York will suspend until 
we have order in the Chamber. 

The Senator from New York. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 838 
CULEBRA II 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, on July 
9, in a speech on the Senate floor, I noted 
that the education of the children of the 
island of Culebra, the island's economy, 
and its ecosystem are being greatly and 
irretrievably damaged by the Navy's con- 
tinued bombardment of that island, 

At that time, I wrote to the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington, Sen- 
ator JACKSON, recommending that the 
Subcommittee on Military Construction 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, a subcommittee of which he has ably 
served as chairman, convene hearings 
upon Culebra as soon as possible, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend until there is order in 
the Chamber. There are conferences 
going on all over the Chamber. The Sen- 
ator from New York cannot be heard. 
He is entitled to be heard. Will you 
please extend the courtesy of the Cham- 
ber to the Senator from New York? 

The Senator may proceed. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gested that the hearings focus upon the 
following issues: 

First. What precisely are the purposes 
in all their technical detail, for which 
the Navy utilizes portions of Culebra? 

Second. Are those purposes consistent 
with the maximation of our national se- 
curity in general and with the impera- 
tive of having, in particular, a bombard- 
ment practice setting as close to combat 
conditions as possible? 

Third. What precisely are the method- 
ologies, in all technical detail, which the 
Navy utilizes to fulfill those purposes? 
Are those methodologies consistent with 
maximization of the combat-realism of 
the simulation setting? 

Fourth. What alternatives to the use 
of Culebra are there which would meet 
the Navy's objectives and/or revised ob- 
jectives which your subcommittee may 
decide would better further the national 
security? 

Fifth. How has the economy of Culebra 
been affected by the Navy's utilization of 
the island? Is any effect of Navy's utiliza- 
tion irreversible? 

Sixth. How has the ecosystem of Cul- 
ebra and its surrounding cays been af- 
fected by the Navy's utilization of the 
island? Is any such ecological effect ir- 
reversible? 

Seventh. Has the education of the 
children of Culebra been affected by the 
Navy's utilization of the island? Is any 
such effect upon their education irrevers- 
ible? 

Eighth. Have any of the civil liberties 
of the people of Culebra been infringed 
upon as a consequence of the Navy’s 
utilization of the island? With what 
cost? 

Ninth. Should the Navy be permitted 
to fulfill its plan of taking over another 
third—2,350 acres—of the island? 

Tenth. Should the Congress require 
the Navy to cease using Culebra totally 
for bombardment practice purposes? 

In a reply dated July 29, Senator 
Jackson noted that he had requested a 
report from the Navy on the matter and 
that he had also requested a report from 
the Defense Department. He further 
noted: 

I expect to meet with Navy officials in ex- 
ecutive session within the next few days to 
discuss the future of Culebra and possible 
alternatives. Whether public hearings will 
follow depends upon the outcome of this 
meeting. 


I also sent a letter to the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, Senator STEN- 
nis, seeking his reactions to the recom- 
mendation for hearings which I had 
made and to the specific questions which 
I had suggested be considered. In his 
reply of July 31, Senator STENNIS noted 
the following: 

Itis my understanding that Senator Jack- 
son intends to explore this matter with the 
appropriate officials of the Department of 
the Navy in executive session at the pro- 
pitious time. This will probably be before 
the completion of the hearings on the mili- 
tary construction authorization bil which 
we are now considering. 


I am confident, therefore, that the 
deliberative processes of this body have 
taken cognizance of the needs of the peo- 
ple of Culebra, and that action in the 
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Senate to help them has become a pos- 
sibility. 

The interests of Culebrans have not 
fared so fortunately in other parts of 
our Government, regrettably. Represent- 
ative CHARLES BENNETT’s Real Estate 
Subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee has issued a report 
whose conclusion is that the Navy has 
no cheap alternative to Culebra for its 
goal of bombardment practice, and that 
the Navy should be permitted to acquire 
another third of the island. The report 
suggests, moreover, that perhaps the 
Navy should take over the island entire- 
ly, with the people of Culebra being re- 
located en masse to a nearby island. 

Despite the possibility of constructing 
artificial islands or floating platforms to 
serve as targets, and despite the avail- 
ability of two alternative islands which 
the Governor of Puerto Rico has offered 
the Navy in lieu of Culebra, Secretary 
of Defense Laird has flatly stated that 
there is no Navy alternative to Culebra. 
He came to this conclusion despite the 
contradictory conclusion of the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency—ARPA—of 
the Defense Department, for ARPA 
scientists have publicly stated that con- 
struction of artificial targets is feasible. 
A research program officer of the Office 
of Navy Research, as I noted in my 
speech on July 9, has confirmed that. 

Given the availability of alternatives 
to Culebra, the conclusions of the House 
subcommittee and of the Secretary of 
Defense are insensitive, irresponsible, 
and inhumane. There is no excuse what- 
soever for the Navy’s retention of bom- 
bardment upon Culebra. 

Accordingly, I am this morning sub- 
mitting an amendment to H.R. 17123, 
the Military Procurement Authorization 
Act, which would terminate the Navy’s 
bombardment of Culebra. The text of 
the amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 507. None of the funds authorized 
to be appropriated by this Act or by any 
other law shall be used for research, devel- 
opment, test, evaluation, personnel training 
exercises, or the procurement of weapons or 
other supplies by any military department 
if such activities include the naval shelling 
or air bombardment of the island of Culebra 
(located off the coast of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico), of any of the keys adjacent 
to such islands, or of any waters within 
three nautical miles of such island.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucHES). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, for the 
information of other Senators, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks an excellent series of Armed 
Forces Journal articles upon Culebra. 
The articles detail the damage which is 
being done to the Culebrans and to the 
ecosystem of their island, ind discuss the 
feasibility of alternatives to the island 
for the Navy's purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, wil the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 
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Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, the Sen- 
&tor is speaking on a very important 
matter; and taking an important initia- 
tive, in which I join with him, and join 
in his remarks now in urging action by 
the Armed Services Subcommittee under 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON). 

Mr. President, our relationship with 
Puerto Rico is a very special one under 
Commonwealth status. It is not a State 
of the United States, nor is it a depend- 
ency or territory of the United States. 
Puerto Ricans are American citizens. I 
was a member of the Puerto Rican Com- 
mission to determine what should be its 
form of government. We decided that 
Congress would undoubtedly accept 
whatever status the majority of Puerto 
Ricans wished, that it was entirely up 
to them. Right now, they seem to be stay- 
ing with the Commonwealth. 

Therefore, in our relations, as we han- 
dle their defense and Puerto Ricans serve 
in our Armed Forces, and as we handle 
their foreign policy, a great degree of 
tact and wisdom must be exercised in re- 
spect to the impact upon them of our de- 
fense activities. 

This bears very heavily on the people 
of Culebra, and yet it presents an im- 
portant strategic question for the United 
States as well. I think my colleague is 
approaching it in exactly the right way. 
I shall do my utmost to work with him 
in respect of it. 

In this situation, the burden is on the 
Navy. The Navy has to show that stra- 
tegically it must have this facility, that it 
cannot do without it and, therefore, that 
these citizens simply have to accept 
something in their own interests and the 
interests of the United States. We are 
not at all convinced of that. Neither are 
the Puerto Rican authorities themselves, 
Mr. President. I think Senator GOODELL 
and Senator Jackson are going at it in 
the right way, and I only hope—and I 
am sure this will happen—that the 
two curves cross, and that, before it is 
necessary to take the plenary action 
which the Senator suggests by his 
amendment, we may have an authorita- 
tive finding from our own Armed Serv- 
ices Committee as to whether or not 
these citizens really have to take the 
punishment they are taking. Senator 
GOopELL does not believe they do, and I 
do not believe they do; but we are will- 
ing to accept the substantive proof, if 
there is any. 

I compliment my colleague upon the 
tact and statesmanship with which he 
is approaching this matter. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank my colleague 
from New York. Obviously, the senior 
Senator from New York has been much 
interested in this problem апа other 
problems that affect the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

I might emphasize here that there is 
solid evidence from experts, including 
the Advance Research Projects Agency 
of the Defense Department, that Culebra 
is not necessary. I agree with my col- 
league that if the Defense Department 
can come forward with some irrefutable 
evidence, unknown in any form at this 
moment, to my knowledge, we obviously 
would réassess the situation. But I am 
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introducing my Culebra amendment to- 
day because I believe that it is now clear 
that if the Senate does not act to pro- 
tect the American citizens upon Culebra, 
no one will. It is squarely our responsi- 
bility. 

Since Senator Jackson’s Military Con- 
struction Subcommittee has begun exec- 
utive session inquiry into the issue, I do 
not intend to call up the amendment for 
& vote while there appears to be sub- 
stantial hope that that subcommittee's 
efforts may persuade the Navy to with- 
draw from the island. I hope that ihe 
subcommittee wil indeed be successful 
in this regard, and I offer to it and to 
Senator Jackson whatever aid I can give. 

Should the Navy maintain its intran- 
sigence on this issue over the coming 
weeks, however, and should no steps to- 
ward withdrawal from the island be 
taken as this body finishes its debate 
upon the Military Procurement Authori- 
zation Act and moves on to considera- 
tion of the Military Construction Act, I 
will feel compelled to reassess the situa- 
tion at that time and to take such action 
as will protect the interests of the people 
of Culebra. It is my hope that the Navy 
will carefully listen to the Subcommittee 
on Military Construction, and that such 
further action will prove not to be neces- 
sary. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Armed Forces Journal, May 23, 
1970] 

CULEBRA: Navy Focus on CINCLANT'S 
BuLL's-EvE IS Way Orr TARGET, BUT May 
Be COMING: INTO RANGE 

(By Ben Schemmer, Clare Lewis, and the 

Journal staff ) 

CuLEBRA ISLAND.—L!ke the mouse that 
roared, the tiny island of Culebra—owned 
in part by 743 Spanish-speaking, patriotic 
U.S. citizens who have representation but no 
vote in Congress—has appealed to the Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico and the House Armed 
Services Committee to help it win a battle 
with the United States Navy it has tried hard 
to avoid. 

The Navy wants to expand gunnery and 
bombing operations on this docile, 7,000- 
&cre Caribbean municipality used as CIN- 
CLANT's bull's-eye, Culebrans have accepted 
their odd destiny with quiet humility for 
over 35 years, in some respects for almost 
70. Now, they want the Navy to shoot at 
something else. 

The Navy says that it has no choice: 
that it needs more targets and larger safe- 
ty zones on Culebra for new air-to-ground 
missiles like Walleye, Standard ARM, Bull- 
dog, and Hobo glide bombs. But some of the 
very experts who stress this now admit they 
hayen't even read the studies telling what's 
wrong with & host of other, uninhabited 
nearby island alternatives. 

You probably read about Culebra in Life 
on 10 April. But Life cut into the onion 
no deeper than the peel, and facts available 
to The Journal suggest that the Navy—even 
though ít sliced a lot longer—hasn't gone 
much deeper. Hopefully, the Governor of 
Puerto Rico and the House Armed Services 
Committee will cut through to the middle. 

Hearings on the Culebran ‘issue will be 
held this week before an HASC Real Estate 
Subcommittee headed by Representative 
Charles Bennett (D-—Fla). Since 1954 the Navy 
has wanted to buy the entire island, on 
which.it already owns at least 2,683 acres. 
But on 31 December, Culebrans wrote to 
President Nixon ‘objecting to Navy plans— 
never expldined to them—to resettle Cule- 
bra’s 450 families on thé nearby island of 
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Vieques, which in part is another Navy 
bombardment range. 

The quiet islanders began making noise 
when bombardment operations peaked, early 
this year—led by the Navy, but with ships 
of at least six (and some say over 20) other 
nations peppering away, too. 

Since, the mouse that roared has lost & 
major court battle, won a partial but ironic 
victory from the Navy (see page 39), and 
today could be calibrated on a political/ 
social bull’s-eye which the Navy apparently 
doesn’t see. 

After stabbing at the onion for the last 
ten days, our impressions of the “Culebra 
problem" could fill a book. The Navy would 
not like it. Nor does The Journal. Here, in 
brief, 1s why: 

INNUENDOS 

We've heard more innuendos from the Navy 
than facts from either side, Navy spokes- 
men suggested, in The Journal's preliminary 
inquiries, that the Culebra problem stemmed 
—to a large degree—from "confusion stimu- 
lated by greedy guys." What apparently were 
innuendos about Culebran landowners and 
other U.S. citizens hoping to develop small 
parcels of land or exercise development op- 
tions jeopardized by the Navy's Culebran 
plan just didn't check out. 

In the case, for example, of a St. Louis 
Washington University professor who has 
а limited option on property near the harbor 
of Dewey, but who has been outspoken on 
behalf of the Culebrans—and whose interests 
were subtly questioned by the Navy—The 
Journal has a sworn affidavit that he would 
give up his option, at cost, “to the end that 
goals of the people of Culebra may be real- 
ized." 

Suspicions that expenses incurred by Cule- 
bra's Mayor Ramon Feliciano, traveling on 
his islanders’ behalf, were paid by land pro- 
moters just aren't true. 

Slurs against a retired Methodist minister 
on Culebra who's added his voice to the 
mouse's roar aren't worth the paper they're 
printed on—except to put the Navy's prob- 
lem in perspective. 

A group of so-called "squatters" turned 
out to be Culebrans who have built houses 
on land the Navy moved them to, but for 
which they can't get deeds. 


SINCERITY ON BOTH SIDES 


The Navy is sincere, but readers who talk 
with the Culebrans would probably find them 
even more so. The Culebran problem isn’t 
targets: 165 people—patriotic, warm, gracious, 
honest, candid Americans who aren't ac- 
customed to dealing with bureaucratic sub- 
tleties; They are not at war with the Navy. 
The only enemy the Culebrans have is in- 
diference. But when. you're sitting on the 
bull’s-eye, it doesn't matter whether it’s 
friend or foe who pulls the trigger. 

The Culebrans earn their living from the 
land, and from the sea. They have only 
limited .access to both, and the Navy pro- 
poses to make the limits even tighter. There 
is no school on the island; there is, as yet, 
no hospital. For both, the Culebrans must 
go to the Puerto Rican mainland. Denial of 
that access becomes a major infringement 
on their very lives. 

What the Culebrans have asked for—and 
for 35 years didn't get, until about two weeks 
ago—was a “dialogue” with the Navy. 

ILL-ADVISED EXPERTS 

Some Navy Culebran “experts” are, in large 
part, ill-advised, misinformed, or blind, Asked 
“How do the Culebrans really feel?” an Op- 
Nav action officer, referred to The Journal 
by a higher authority, said bluntly: “The 
Culebrans want the Navy to stay.” Asked 
about a very recent poll in which 304 out of 
313 Culebran families voted to have the 
Navy leave, this officer said he had not heard 
of any such vote, but got his dope from а 
Culebran who “really had his pulse on the 
people.” When The Journal later got the 
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source’s name, he turned out to be custodian 
of the Navy's Culebran range. Culebrans said 
they love this man, but that he is 70-some 
years old, and perhaps not attuned to his 
people today. 

Navy spokesmen—guys on the front line 
on the Culebran issue—had few details on 
and little perception of alleged serious safety 
problems and near the island first “joined” 
the Navy in 1901. 

In 1914, Isaac Espinosa lost his right arm 
from a grenade or detonator he picked up on 
Culebra's shore. In 1935, Alberto Pena Garcia, 
& 15-year-old schoolboy, was killed when he 
playfuly banged & USMC grenade with a 
hammer, That same year, іп:а different acci- 
dent, Vincento Romero lost his right arm. 

These accidents don't quite track with 
carefully structured Navy statements that 
"no one has been killed or injured as a re- 
sult of this training." Because the Navy 
statement technically refers to ships gunfire 
practice since 1936, after Marine Corps ma- 
neuvers were moved to Vieques. But no one 
The Journals was referred to had ever heard 
of young Sixto Colon, who lost his right eye 
in 1964 playing catch with an explosive toy 
which Culebrans say the Navy left on the 
island. And the Navy spokesman didn't men- 
tion the nine Navymen killed in April 1946 
when an aircraft dropped its ordnance on 
an observation post painted the same color 
as the target. 

Navy spokesmen mention near accidents, 
such as the time the battleship New Jersey, 
late in the ‘40s or early in the '50s, lobbed 
shells on a cistern between the town of 
Dewey and the impact area. Or when the 
Missouri, about the same time, scored on 
the safety zone instead o fthe impact area. 
Or when “destroyers fired over the island.” 
But no one The Journal has been referred 
to by the Nayy seemed remotely aware of 
even more recent incidents in which: 

The San Juan yacht La Vagabunda had 
smokepots dropped athwartships during five 
passes by an aircraft on & clear day while 
the vessel cruised amidst a flotilla of 14 
others. 

A bomb “or something" landed in Dewey 
Harbor just months ago, 400 yards from the 
house of Culebra's only doctor. 

“1,000-Ib bombs" landed intact in six to 
10 feet of water just off Culebra's eastern 
shore. 

(Each of these allegations was verified by 
The Journal through recorded eyewitness 
reports and/or on-the-ground surveys.) 

ALTERNATIVES 

There may not be any alternative to ex- 
panded operations on and near Culebra. 
CINCLANT does need targets, especially for 
new missiles with bigger “footprints.” What 
bothers us is that the “experts” who rejected 
the alternatives apparently haven’t read the 
studies about them—that’s what two of the 
experts conceded. 

The Journal doesn't want to second-guess 
the Navy, but Puerto Rican Governor Luis 
Ferre told us on 22 May that “There is so 
much area nearby that has not been ex- 
haustively studied.” He mentioned such pos- 
sibilities as: 

Vieques—The Navy and Marine Corps al- 
ready use the island's eastern 234 miles for 
naval gunfire support/aerial close support 
targets, the next three miles inland for a 
Marine landing/maneuver area, and Vieques’ 
western end for an “inert” naval ammunition 
depot. Question: Why not move the “ammu- 
nition depot” to Culebra, the Marine maneu- 
ver area to the western end of Vieques, and 
the new targets and expanded safety zones 
for Walleye, etc., to the freed area on Vieques’ 
eastern coasts? CINCLANT's “expert” con- 
ceded he had “never thought about it.” Yet 
SecNav's office repeatedly deferred to this 
very officer on questions on the alternatives 
so “exhaustively studied." A CINCLANT 
spokesman later explained, however, that 
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“it’s really not [this officer’s] job to answer 
these kinds of questions," and referred The 
Journal back to Navy headquarters in Wash- 
ington. Governor Ferre told The Journal Fri- 
day that the Culebra/Vieques switch could 
have substantial merit and that he’d prob- 
ably discuss it with his “good friend Mel 
Laird.” 

Isla Palominos—At the very closest, by 
nautical charts The Journal looked at on the 
scene, this 165-foot-high island is at least 
234 miles east of Puerto Rico, 134 miles from 
the nearest (and uninhabited) island— and 
it's close (10nm) to CINCLANT's gunnery 
operations center at Roosevelt Roads, 

Caya Lobos—A 40-foot-high island 2% 
miles from the northeastern tip of Puerto 
Rico, which boasts of a luxurious hotel. The 
hotel has been empty for the past four to 
five years. (If the Navy needs more varied 
terrain than this “flat” island provides, 
barges of dirt could change it, we think, and 
dirt costs less than the rental on Culebra— 
even under the Navy's 30 April $70,000-a- 
year easement.) 

We don’t question Navy statements that, 
from a strictly military viewpoint, Culebra 
is "the most suitable" target complex. 
What's at issue is whether or not others, 
more “suitable” from a political/social view- 
point, still could be militarily “acceptable.” 


WHAT IT BOILS DOWN TO 


Navy spokesmen have been less than can- 
did. What sounded like “substantial invest- 
ments” turns out to be acquisition costs of 
$501 for Culebran land Culebrans can't use, 
Injuries, incidents, and accidents alleged ap- 
parently haven't been checked out. 

The irony of the “Culebra problem” merits 
thought. A Supreme Court ruling of 1958— 
won by the American Communist Party— 
held that the right to travel “across frontiers 
in either direction and inside the frontiers 
as well” is a right guaranteed by the fifth 
amendment (emphasis added). It is incon- 
gruous that Culebrans don't benefit from 
this ruling, while the American Communist 
Party does. 

Culebra’s new “custodian,” Admiral Ward, 
is the Navy's former (and first) Safety Direc- 
tor—another irony, but perhaps a hopeful 
sign as well. An attorney writing Culebra's 
appeal to the Supreme Court is a Director of 
the San Juan Navy League. 

And the final irony may prove to be this: 
The whole Culebra problem hinges on the 
five-mile safety zone needed for Walleye and 
other new guided missiles. But Walleye ap- 
parently isn't funded for production next 
year. And all the follow-on missiles (Condor, 
etc.), a Navy expert let slip, have safety-zone 
footprints so much larger that they “could 
not be tested at all on the Culebrita targets" 
about which the Navy has been so adamant. 

The Navy may have legal as well as political 
and social problems with Congress over the 
Culebra issue. For one thing, the statute un- 
der which the new leasehold is being re- 
quested apparently requires the Navy to spec- 
ify payment costs. The 30 April request says 
only that the new easement “exceeds $50,- 
000." Second, a key CINCLANTFLT official 
told Washington attorneys representing the 
Culebrans—on a no-fee, “pro bono publico" 
(for the public good) basis—that Culebra is 
a “range.” He said the area is not a “training 
camp.” But Title 10 USC 2663(a) (1), from 
which the Navy request derives, provides con- 
demnation power only for fortifications, 
coastal defenses, or military training camps. 
A fine point, perhaps—but it could be a cru- 
cial one for the Culebrans. And for the Navy 
as well. 

As Governor Ferre told The Journal, “This 
is an issue everyone can still win,” given time 
for the dialogue Culebrans have sought— 
given time for a really good whack at the 
onion. But if anyone loses, no one wins. And 
the Culebrans lose if the Navy wins too soon. 
Congress should give the Culebrans time for 
the Navy to catch up on its reading. 
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[From the Armed Forces Journal, 
May 23, 1970] 
"LAS BAMBAS—VAMANOS" (THE BOMBS—LET's 
Ger OvT or HERE) 

CuLEBRA/SAN JUAN.—The resident Navy 
seaman in charge of firing operations on 
Culebra admitted in writing today that he 
and three other Navymen fired six mortar 
rounds into a bay on Flamingo Beach where 
“bathers were . . . earlier"—but that “when 
we fired the mortar rounds, we did not look 
at the beach." By his description, “Three 
rounds were fired long and three were fired 
short." The shells landed within 200 yards 
of seven children and at least one adult, in- 
terviewed and photographed on the spot to- 
day by The Journal. 

The Navyman also admitted that, at the 
time of the near tragedy, “The red flag was 
not raised" (over their observation post, 
which has a commanding view of the beach). 
The flag is & standard range signal to warn 
those in the area that firing operations are 
&bout to begin or are underway. 

Two of the children and a 30-year-old Cule- 
bran woman signed a separate statement 
that: 

They had checked firing schedules posted 
throughout the town of Dewey before going 
swimming; “Мо firing was scheduled." (The 
Journal has the schedules: No firing was 
scheduled.) 

Before swimming, and moments after see- 
ing the rounds land, they had checked for 
the red flag on the OP above the beach: "We 
looked for a red fiag—but saw only the 
United States flag.” 

Just one hour earlier, Journal publisher 
Ben Schemmer—flying into Culebra for a 
meeting there with Governor Luis Ferre— 
listened to the Navy OP, call sign “Big Mary,” 
advise his aircraft that “We have no opera- 
tions today." Schemmer had requested per- 
mission to photograph Navy targets on Cule- 
brita Island. Big Mary inquired, “Request 
why you want to take pictures of Culebrita.” 
Told that Schemmer was an editor, Big Mary 
responded, “hnimmmmm,” “Wait,” and then 
advised, “Request you remain clear of area 
near Twin Rocks.” Targets on Twin Rocks, a 
federal bird sanctuary, are at least seven 
miles east of the beach toward which the 
mortar rounds were aimed. 

RAdm N. G. Ward told The Journal in 
San Juan late today: “The incident reached 
my attention today and it is under active in- 
vestigation to understand why it happened. 
There is no denial the incident occurred. The 
info I have is not clear and garbled.” 

The senior man on the island in charge of 
"Big Mary"—a Navy petty officer first class— 
said in his written statement, “I asked [the 
Navy range officer at Roosevelt Roads] if we 
could make these [mortar] firings... He said 
go ahead," The same officer had been asked 
on Friday or Saturday, by Washington at- 
torenys representing the Culebrans without 
fee, about the then-alleged mortar firings on 
Flamingo Beach last Friday, and reportedly 
said: “No, it's impossible, it never happened. 
Every mortar round was under lock and key. 
There were no operations scheduled and none 
were carried out." 

The Journal was told by several Culebrans 
that the Navy Seaman in charge of the Friday 
firings said at a town meeting on 14 March 
(the day before the Culebrans delivered their 
"ultimatum" for the Navy to leave their is- 
land): “Culebra could demonstrate as much 
as it wants, but with one shot the Navy 
could blow everybody off the island.” 


[From the Armed Forces Journal, May 23, 
1970] 
CuLEBRA'S FIGHT FOR LIFE 
Presidential Executive orders signed in 1901 
and 1902, and reaffirmed on 26 June 1903, re- 
served all public lands on Culebra and ad- 
jacent cays for use of the U.S. Government, 
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under Navy jurisdiction. Air space over the 
island and water three miles around it were 
restricted to exclusive use of the military by 
Presidential Executive Order 8684, signed 14 
February 1941. 

One effect of these Executive orders is 
that private planes and ships must arrange 
for special Navy permission to approach or 
leave the island—one of 76 municipalities of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Life 
magazine wrote on 10 April: “To all intents 
and purposes, the 700 [sic] islanders are 
prisoners on their own land.” 

On 5 December of last year, RAdm Alfred 
R. Matter, then Commander Caribbean Sea 
Frontier, wrote a Puerto Rican land devel- 
oper—who wanted to bulld vacation condo- 
miniums on 225 acres on Culebra’s eastern 
tip—an unfortunate letter which described 
vividly what the Executive orders mean to 
U.S. citizens on the island: 

“Culebra Island is a keystone in the At- 
lantic Fleet weapons range, which encom- 
passes Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, near- 
by Vieques Island, and thousands of square 
miles of ocean area, This large complex is 
expanding and operations are becoming in- 
creasingly intensive, frequently being con- 
ducted through seven days of the week. As 
such use increases, inhabitants of nearby 
areas such as your property will be subjected 
to the noise of supersonic booms, gunfire, 
rocket fire, and heavy air traffic." 

Culebrans since have lost two legal battles 
to replace the “supersonic booms, gunfire, 
rocket fire, and heavy air traffic’ with the 
more tranquil environment for which their 
neighbors on the U.S. Virgin Islands just 10 
miles to the east are envied. On 11 March, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals in Boston upheld 
an earlier District Court decision and re- 
affirmed the Navy's legal right to bombard, 
strafe, and mine Culebra and its nearby cays 
and rocks. 

Two days later, on 18 March; Culebrans 
voted in a town meeting to ask the Navy to 
withdraw from ‘their island. What turned 
these docile custodians of CINCLANT's 
bull’s-eye into the mouse that roared, one 
citizen told The Journal, was the “new gen- 
eration.” “We have been peaceful and tole- 
rant, but our lives haye been in danger. I 
am the father of two sons and a daughter. 
Airplanes loaded with bombs pass over, It's 
as simple as that.” 

In past years, three Puerto Rican gover- 
nors have resisted DoD overtures to buy 
the island outright, citing a provision of the 
Commonwealth's Constitution that no 
municipality could be dissolved without ap- 
proval by its own people in a referendum. 
On 26 March, the Puerto Rican Senate passed 
& unanimous resolution asking President 
Nixon to *'re-examine the Navy's activities in 
Culebra for the purpose of assuring. the 
residents . . . peace, order, free movement, 
and development of economic interests." 
Since, the Culebran issue has been widely 
publicized. Feature articles have appeared 
in the Miami Herald. (2 April), the San Juan 
Star-(4 April, 17 May), Life (10 April), and 
the New York Times (15 April). 

President Nixon on 14 April directed staff 
assistant Hugh W. Sloan, jr, to write Mayor 
Feliciano, informing him that the Defense 
Department “is reviewing restrictions im- 

On 24 April, Culebrans won a partial vic- 
tory, but a questionable destiny. RAdm Al- 
fred R. Matter announced an alternative 
Navy plan at a press conference in San Juan. 
(The Navy never consulted with Mayor Fe- 
liciano or the citizens of Culebra in de- 
veloping the plan, nor were they invited to 
the press conference at which it was an- 
nounced.) 

Instead of outright purchase of the entire 
island, the plan would return to the Cule- 
brans 10 miles of beach and coastline, along 
with 680 acres of land near the town of 
Dewey (named for the naval hero) for use 
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as homesites, recreational areas, and a medi- 
cal dispensary. (Earlier, the Navy had re- 
fused to turn over two acres of unused land 
so that Culebrans could build a hospital for 
which the people—only half of whom have 
jobs—had already raised the money.) 

But the Navy still proposed to lease, and 
later to buy by right of eminent domain, 
а new parcel of 2,350 acres covering the 
eastern one-third of Culebra, Since the west- 
ern third of the island is an impact area 
and. safety zone for naval ship-to-shore gun- 
nery training, Culebran families centered in 
the town of Dewey felt they would be “stran- 
gled.” Shells would still explode 2% miles 
to their west, and bombing/missile runs 
would intensify 344 miles to their east. The 
Navy told the Journal that the bombardment 
operations would climb from about 5,000 
sorties in FY 69 to over 9,000 sorties this 
year. 

Governor Luls Ferre—who reportedly had 
not set foot on Culebra since 1943—greeted 
the revised Navy plan with enthusiasm. He 
said it would pave the way for the turnover 
to his Commonwealth of other Navy-owned 
land in Puerto Rico, at Fort Buchanan and 
Isla Grande. (He did not say, but The 
JOURNAL learned, that other Navy lands on 
the north central coast of Vieques might also 
be freed.) Governor Ferre said that the 
Navy's new Culebran plan would “substan- 
tially improve the living conditions of resi- 
dents on this island” and that it revealed a 
"new attitude” on the Navy's part which 
would probably lead to better relations in 
the future between the Navy and residents 
of Culebra. 

But on 15 May, the Puerto Rican Senate 
voted, with only one dissenting vote, to back 
the Culebran islanders in opposition to the 
Navy plan. (In the Puerto Rican Senate, 
Governor Ferre’s party is in the minority.) 
On 21 May, the Senate's minority leader in- 
dicated that he would go to Washington to 
testify on. behalf of the Culebrans, Although 
Governor Ferre has been careful not to take 
& strong public position, it is now clear that 
bipartisan support is coming together 
throughout the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico for the Culebrans, Governor Ferre made 
it clear to The JOURNAL on 22 May that he 
would give serious study to other alterna- 
tives and would get the Navy to work with 
him so that peace and calm could return 
to Culebra. 

At JOURNAL presstime, however, the Navy 
proposal still stood. It was submitted to 
Congress 30 April as a routine, 13% -page FY 
70 real estate acquisition request. But the 
House Armed Services Committee will give 
the islanders a chance to make their feel- 
ings known early next week. 

Their feelings are clear, Earlier this month, 
304 familles of 313 polled voted to back 
Mayor Feliciano’s request that the Navy 
leave Culebra. Unless the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee specifically disapproves the 
Navy request, they could still lose: condem- 
nation proceedings could begin the day 
after the mouse makes its roar heard in 
Congress. 

CuLEBRA Act II: HovsE PANEL RESCHEDULES 
HEARINGS; Navy STILL ADAMANT ON NEED 
FOR TARGETS 
(By Ben Schemmer and Bruce Cossaboom) 


The Navy apparently intends to turn & 
deaf ear to the mouse that roared—the tiny 
Puerto Rican island of Culebra. 

Navy Officials this week told Puerto Rico’s 
Resident Commissioner in Washington, Jorge 
Cordova, they have no intention of abandon- 
ing their missile target range activities on 
the island, despite recent shore-shelling inci- 
dents and misfires on the island. 

Cordova, who sits as a non-voting member 
of the House Armed Services Committee, met 
this week with Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (I&L) Frank Sanders and SecNav Ci- 
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vilian Special Assistant (on Culebra) Joseph 
A. Grimes, jr. 

Cordova told Sanders of his conviction 
(and that of the island’s political leaders) 
that the Navy should cease use of Culebra 
as a target area—much less expand it, as the 
Navy now proposes in an action pending 
before the House Armed Services Real Estate 
Subcommittee. 

Cordova told The Journal he was informed 
the Navy “could not accede” to this request. 

The Navy is now investigating the firing 
incidents (Journal, 23/26 May) and told Cor- 
dova that, after studying its findings, it 
would try to insure that there would be no 
repetition of the near misses, 

Cordova had suggested to the Navy that it 
extend his investigation beyond the shelling 
incidents to the whole question of the use of 
the island; He said the Navy should find 
other uses for its property on the island, and 
consider abandoning it altogether as a target 
area. 

The Navy says it needs Culebra as a target 
range and that the “incidents don’t change 
the picture,” Cordova told The Journal. 

Meanwhile, a Real Estate Subcommittee 
hearing on the Navy’s proposal to expand 
bombardment activities on the island—orig- 
inally scheduled for 1 June but postponed 
after a public furor broke over the island— 
has been rescheduled for 10 June. 

Two days after a 23/26 May Journal 
Commentary suggested that “Congress should 
give the Culebrans time for the Navy to 
catch up on its reading,” Representative 
Charles E. Bennett (D-Fla) announced on 
28 May that his panel would postpone hear- 
ings on the Navy's 30 April request to lease— 
and later to buy—a new, 2,350-acre safety 
zone on the 7,000-acre island for Walleye and 
other guided missiles. 

Bennett's origiral postponement action ap- 
parently stemmed in part from news that 
mortar rounds fired without warning on 22 
May toward & beach on which Culebran 
children were swimming—on a day when no 
firing operations were scheduled—caused the 
yacht on which Governor Luis Ferre was 
leaving the island to change course after its 
pilot heard the rounds. 

Ironically, Ferre's visit to Culebra was his 
first there since 1962—and he had just been 
briefed by the Navy on ship-to-shore bom- 
bardment and serial bombing exercises on 
and near the island. The incident happened 
within an hour or so after The Journal inter- 
viewed the governor on Culebra. 

Ferre got his briefing from the Navy at 
the very observation post from which the 
mortar rounds were later fired. A Navy officer 
at Roosevelt Roads called them “marking 
rounds” without much explosive. 

Bennett said, “Before conducting hearings 
on any new. plans for the island, I want to 
first get a report from the Navy Inspector 
General, who has been asked to look into 
this most recent incident. I then plan to 
ask my Subcommittee to conduct its own 
investigation." 

The Subcommittee staff declined to state 
whether Congressman Bennett or the Navy 
initiated action to postpone the hearings. 

Governor Ferre toid The Journal in Wash- 
ington earlier this week that he does not 
expect to testify personally at the hearings. 
But he said, "Every measure must be taken 
to protect the lives and tranquility of the 
Culebrans" and that he supports Jorge Cor- 
dova's efforts. He said the Navy may be re- 
examining an alternative target area, the 
island of Desecheo, about 20 n.m. from 
Ramey AFB on Puerto Rico's northwest 
corner. 

(The Journal was in error last week when 
we said that Governor Ferre had suggested, 
when interviewed on Culebra 22 May, an- 
other possible alternative, an island called 
"Box of the Dead," only six miles from his 
home town. That alternative was men- 
tioned by a Navy official in the area. Governor 
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Ferre did cite the other island target alter- 
natives mentioned in the 23/26 May issue.) 

Ferre has been cautious in recent weeks, 
commending the Navy for its revised April 24 
proposal to return to the Culebrans about 680 
acres of land in and around the harbor of 
Dewey, but not endorsing Navy plans for a 
new 3,260-acre easement on the island's 
eastern tip. 

Bi-partisan support on behalf of the Cule- 
brans, who now want the Navy to quit shoot- 
ing at their island altogether, has been 
mounting. 

Cordova announced on May 28 in San Juan 
that he would testify against Navy plans to 
continue, much less expand, range activities 
on the island. Heretofore, he has been rela- 
tively non-committal on the issue. 

Also in Puerto Rico, the Commonwealth's 
Senate minority leader, number two man in 
Governor Ferre's own party, on May 26 made 
public his position that the Navy should stop 
using Culebra as a target. The next day, the 
Senate's majority leader announced that he, 
too; opposed the Navy’s continued use of the 
island. 

DOT, WHITE HOUSE INTEREST? 

The Journal also learned that at least three 
senior members of the White House staff 
have begun looking into the Culebran issue. 
So, apparently, has Senator Edward Brooke 
(R-Mass.). Brooke's interest reportedly stems 
from a conversation he had with Transpor- 
tation Secretary (and former Massachusetts 
governor) John Volpe, shortly after Volpe 
read page proofs of The Journal’s 23/26 May 
Culebra Commentary while he was flying 
back to the U.S. on May 25 from a brief 
weekend respite on St. Thomas, 10 miles east 
of Culebra. 

Governor Volpe told The Journal that he 
was unaware of but would look into allega- 
tions of near misses between commercial and 
general aviation aircraft flying into Culebra 
and St. Thomas and Navy aircraft engaged in 
bombing and gunnery operations on the 
range near Culebra. 

Senator Sam Ervin’s Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights may also look into the 
Culebran problem, (Ervin is also a member 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee.) 
Previous Supeme Court rulings indicate that 
restrictions imposed on the islanders’ free 
access to and from their island may violate 
their rights under the Fifth Amendment. The 
restrictions stem from a 1941 Executive Or- 
der (#8684) which prohibits anyone from 
entering or leaving the island, or the airspace 
about it, without explicit prior Navy permis- 
sion. One such Supreme Court ruling cited 
similar restrictions imposed on U.S. Japanese 
citizens impounded on the west coast during 
WWII and said: “We allowed the government 
in time of war to exclude citizens from their 
homes and restrict their freedom of move- 
ment only on a showing of the greatest immi- 
nent danger to the public safety—[But] the 
nation was then at war. No such condition 
presently exists." 

A related report (Number 940) filed by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 2nd Session, 64th 
Congress, said that powers which’ Congress 
gave to the President under 18 U.S.C. 96— 
the authority cited for the 1941 Executive 
Order on Culebra—to establish defensive sea 
areas for purposes of national defense "is 
valid only in times of actual or threatened 
war." 

The President has exercised the expropri- 
ation powers under 18 U.S.C, 96 on some 26 
different occasions, designating defensive sea 
areas in Chesapeake Bay (Executive Order 
#2898), in the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Harbor area (#8970), and in New York Har- 
bor (#8978). But all of these designations 
have since been expressly revoked. Currently, 
there are only about 10 such defensive sea 
areas still in. effect: besides Culebra, the 
areas affected include Pearl Harbor, Guam, 
Honolulu, and -Whittier, Alaska. 
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Some of the Constitutional issues in ques- 
tion include: 

Whether the unusual restrictions imposed 
on the Culebrans—who are U.S. citizens with 
representation but no vote in Congress— 
represent a curtailment of their liberty of 
movement to such an extent as to be pro- 
hibited under the Fifth Amendment; 

Whether enforcement of the 1941 Execu- 
tive Order represents a taking of property 
without prior compensation and without the 
due process of law also spelled out in the 
Fifth Amendment; and 

Whether Congress specifically intended 
under 18 U.S.C, 96 for the President to cre- 
ate permanent defensive sea frontiers which 
would remain in force even when a state of 
actual or threatened war no longer existed. 

Culebrans have said they decided to ask 
the Navy to withdraw entirely from the is- 
land after bombardment operations were in- 
tensified earlier this year. But CINCLANTFLT 
spokesmen told the Journal that there has 
been negligible, if any, change in the pattern 
or intensity of operations over 1969. On Fri- 
day, 22 May, a blackboard in the Navy's ob- 
servation post on Culebra showed that to 
date this year, 17,680 target runs had been 
carried out, compared with a total of 37,500 
in all of 1969. The same blackboard showed 
that in 1969 rockets were fired on 228 days, 
strafing was conducted 114 days, air-to- 
ground missiles were fired on 13 days, aerial 
mines were emplaced on 42 days, and naval 
gunfire practice was conducted on 123 days. 
The Navy states that it needs additional land 
on Culebra because operations will intensify 
in the future, 

When asked by The Journal why they re- 
mained quiet for so long about Navy bom- 
bardment operations on their island, several 
Culebrans stated that their previous mayors 
just "weren't interested” in the issue. 

Cordova, in Washington before his meeting 
with Navy officials, told the Journal that the 
Navy’s investigation came about as a result 
of the incidents, his request and those of 
others, and the Journal Commentary. 

Cordova called The Journal publicity 
“more helpful” than anything else he could 
cite. 

CULEBRA, INTERMISSION—THE TARGET SHOOTS 

BACK—CULEBRANS TESTIFY AT HASC REAL 

EsTATE SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 


(By Clare Lewis and Bruce Cossaboom) 


Hearings on the Navy's plans for Culebra 
were. scheduled to begin on Wednesday, 10 
June—just as this issue went to press. 

In a statement prepared for presentation 
before the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee's Real Estate Subcommittee, attorney 
Richard D. Copaken, counsel for the Munic- 
ipality of Culebra, said his focus would be 
twofold: 

“1. Is there an acceptable alternative for 
the Navy training mission now carrled out 
on the Island of Culebra and its neighbor- 
ing cays? 

“2. To whom is the Navy proposal a mat- 
ter of grave concern? . . .” 

In describing his early conversations with 
Joseph A. Grimes, jr, Special Civilian Assist- 
ant to SecNav John Chafee, Copaken says: 
"I learned that the Navy assumed that only 
land speculators were dissatisfied with the 
present level and proposed level of Navy 
training operations on Culebra and its 
neighboring cays. Mr. Grimes conceded that 
his assumption’ that the vast majority of 
Culebrans were content with the Navy's 
present operations: and proposal was based 
on questionable sources of information that 
are second-hand at best. I explained to Mr. 
Grimes that Covington & Burling [Copak- 
en's law firm] had an identity of interest 
with the Navy in ascertaining whether the 
Navy assumptions were accurate because 1f 
they were, Covington & Burling would be 
obliged to withdraw.” 

Copaken says, in his statement, that he 
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urged Grimes to check out the situation 
for himself—to go to Culebra and talk with 
the islanders, adding that ''Mr, Grimes re- 
fused to undertake this inquiry." 

In an effort to determine the true senti- 
ments of the majority of Culebrans, Copaken 
says, his firm sent Thomas C. Jones, Jr., an- 
other attorney, to the island. 

Jones, in his statement, details the thor- 
oughness with which he attempted to ob- 
jectify his survey, beginning with his an- 
nouncement to the crowd gathered at the 
airport upon his arrival that he “wanted 
to interview anyone interested in expressing 
his opinion about the general subject of the 
relationship between the United States Navy 
and the Island of Culebra." 

In response to his invitation, Jones says, 
"A large crowd gathered outside the Town 
Hall and people lined up patiently to be in- 
terviewed.” 

Not. satisfied with this approach, and fear- 
ing that he might be seeing “only the vocal 
persons,” he extended his interviews to stop- 
ping persons at random on the street and 
interviewing them “in the nearest shady 
place,” and began going house-to-house, 


SEARCH FOR OBJECTIVITY 


Jones’ surveying practices seem to present 
@ model of ‘objectivity: “I attempted in 
every manner I could conceive of to guaran- 
tee that the results of the survey would re- 
fiect an accurate and impartial impression of 
the attitudes of the people of Culebra. In- 
deed, because the results that I was obtain- 
ing showed virtually unanimous opposition 
to the Navy proposal, I searched out four of 
the Navy's five, six, or seven employees (the 
number of Navy employees seems to vary 
between five and seven and even Admiral 
Ward was unable to give us the precise num- 
ber) in order to see whether there was some 
hidden reservoir of support of the Navy that 
I had been unable to uncover myself. How- 
ever, even the Navy employees admitted to me 
that there was virtually no one in Culebra 
who supported or would benefit from the 
Navy plan. Thus, I am personally convinced 
that if there is any error in the results of my 
survey it is an error which would tend to 
exaggerate the support for the Navy proposal 
rather than the opposition to 1t." 

As a check on his findings, Jones says, he 
announced the results of his survey to an 
open town meeting of "approximately 150 
Culebrans," explaining how the results had 
been obtained, and inviting comment and/or 
criticism. “Not a single complaint was 
voiced," he adds. 

The lopsided results are, in Jones’ words, 
“clear and unequivocal statistics.” Of the 
Culebrans he interviewed, 95% opposed the 
Navy plan, and approximately 75% wanted 
the Navy to leave the island altogether, 

“Thus,” he concluded, “Mr, Grimes’ asser- 
tion was completely erroneous, as is any 
decision which relies on such ah assump- 
tion.” 

Having established the Culebrans’ attitudes 
toward the Navy, Jones’ statement goes on 
to detail the effect on the islanders of the 
Navy's attitudes toward the Culebrans. 

“The sketch of the life of a Culebran shows 
& people who have been abused by the Navy 
in a particularly devastating and to me un- 
explainable sense," Jones says. "I refer to 
the fact that the Navy's warning system with 
regard to its bombardment and shelling 
schedules has been absolutely unreliable. 
Every single fisherman with whom I spoke 
on this subject said that he had had to flee 
or turn back as a result of unannounced 
weapons activity. This inexcusable neglect 
has clearly added greatly to the anxiety and 
outright fear which is so apparent.” 

Culebra's Mayor Ramon Feliciano has come 
to Washington to testify at the hearings, as 
the next step in his efforts to improve the 
quality of life for the Culebrans. According 
to a statement prepared in conjunction with 
his testimony before the Subcommittee, “The 
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constant shelling and the occurrence of ac- 
cidents which the Navy has denied instilled 
fear and desperation in the citizens to the 
extent of fearing for their lives and demand- 
ing that the Navy abandon Culebra and leave 
the Culebrans to live in peace." 

WHITE HOUSE DISINTEREST? 

Mayor Feliciano has been working toward 
that end for some time, now. His private 
letter campaign to enlist Executive Branch 
support—if not direct intervention—on be- 
half of Culebra did not meet with much suc- 
cess, although he apparently escalated it 
from SecNav to the White House itself. 

On 19 February, Frank P. Sanders, Assist- 
ant SecNav (I&L), replied to Feliciano “on 
behalf of President Nixon” that the position 
of the U.S. Government is that Executive 
Order No. 8684 “must remain in force” and 
that the pending court action made it "in- 
appropriate to comment further at this 
time.” 

“Thank you for expressing your feelings on 
this subject to the President,” Sanders told 
Feliciano. 

Apparently Feliciano had the feeling he 
hadn't gotten through. On 26 March, the 
White House received both a telegram and a 
letter. 

On 14 April, another letter to Feliciano “on 
behalf of the President" arrived but this time 
from Hugh W. Sloan, Jr. Staff Assistant to 
the President. 

Sloan reiterated the Navy position, essen- 
tially, and advised Feliciano that DoD “is re- 
viewing the restrictions imposed by the naval 
operations to ensure that the civilian in- 
habitants are allowed à maximum freedom 
of movement, consistent with safety." 

Sloan expressed regret that a personal ap- 
pointment with the President requested by 
the Mayor could not be granted, but added 
"thank you for corresponding with the 
President." 

BIRDLIFE THREATENED? 

As the Culebrans' protests reached the U.S. 
mainland, the Department of Interior ap- 
parently began to wonder what effect all this 
Navy activity was having on its sanctuaries 
in the area. 2 

Concerned by possible damage to nesting 
birds at national wildlife refuges on Culebra 
Island (but mainly on the adjacent small 
cays) the Department of Interior (Bureau of 
Sports Fisheries and Wildlife) sent the Chief 
of its Division of Wildlife Refuges, Robert 
Scott, and other staff members to Culebra 
last month to make an on-the-spot recon- 
naissance of Culebra Island and adjacent 
cays to determine means for providing greater 
protection for migratory birds. 

Scott told the Journal that his trip pro- 
duced no "specifics" about injuries or deaths 
that may have been suffered by birdlife on 
the island as a result of naval bombardments. 

A Navy official indicated, however, that 
these small islands—never before considered 
to be prime targets—now face an uncertain 
future on this score. 

They have had an uncertain past as well, 
&ccording to Culebrans: In May 1968 the 
Navy launched a massive coordinated air 
strike against Twin Rocks, one of the bird 
refuges. "It sounded as if the world were 
coming to an end," said one of the Culebrans. 
Thousands of nesting marine birds were 
killed, said islanders who visited the refuge 
the next day. 

Scott said no one had told him of this 
incident. 

Scott explained that, as a result of his trip 
and Interior Department concern over the 
refuges—a concern not previously evidenced, 
apparently engendered by the current pub- 
licity—Interior and Navy have set about 
working out a "memo of agreement,” a joint 
understanding for modifying and improving 
present wildlife management practices there. 

Scott said nothing had been formalized on 
this, but it would probably involve having 
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the Navy avoid using the refuges as targets 
during certain crucial nesting periods or 
targeting parts of the refuge which Interior 
had determined to be free of the nests. 

Scott cites as a precedent for establishing 
peaceful Navy Interior coexistence between 
bull’s-eyes and nest eggs on the same island 
a joint management agreement that now pre- 
vails on “No Man's Island" off the coast of 
Massachusetts. 

This agreement maintains the goals of 
both agencies, Scott said, and he sees nothing 
“mutually exclusive” about having birds and 
bombs on the same islands. 

Scott explained that in 1909 Theodore 
Roosevelt dedicated the cays off Culebra 
and other small outlying islands as national 
wildlife refuges “superimposed on a prior 
right” of Naval use. 

The only concern on Culebra itself, Scott 
told The Journal, is for a colony of nesting 
sooty terns in the northwest impact area. 

Scott said the refuges themselves are lo- 
cated on the offshore islands, but that the 
“exact status of the ownership of the off- 
shore islands is not clear to us.” 

Scott said the Department's realty people 
have been instructed to answer the question: 
“Who owns what?” 

Scott said some of the islands are known 
not to be public property at all, but leased. 
North Cay, for example, one of the larger 
offshore islands, was reportedly leased by the 
Navy from a single individual owner. 

There are no wildlife refuges on it, the 

"just someone running some 


LAND VALUES VS. HUMAN VALUES 


Attorney Thomas Jones apparently has 
no doubt that at least a portion of the 
problem 1s land value. But his investigations 
have led him to conclude that it is not the 
“speculators” the Navy points its finger at 
who are the culprits, but rather the Navy 
itself. As he says in his statement: 

“There is no mystery in the strong opposi- 
Чоп of the people of Culebra to the Navy 
plan. The plan is. widely believed to be the 
penultimate step in the Navy's desire to 
obtain the entire island; a high-ranking 
Puerto Rican government Official told us 
that the Navy has wanted to resettle the 
Culebrans at least since 1960. 

“This date corresponds to the time when 
the Navy began slowly to intensify its mili- 
tary training maneuvers. This intensifica- 
tion reached the point where last year— 
1969—the Culebra target system was in use 
day and night for an average of 9!4 hours 
per day from Monday through Saturday and 
3!4 hours on Sunday. An even greater in- 
tensification is planned for this year. The 
effect of this intensification, naturally 
enough, has been to decrease the value of 
the land which the Navy will have to pay 
for if it acquires additional land... . 

“Thus, the sketch of a Culebran is the 
portrait of a man who feels that his present 
way of life is imminently threatened, a man 
who feels forced by his sense of self-preser- 
vation to cry out.” 


THE STAGE IS SET 


The stage is set for the third—but possibly 
not the final—act in the Culebra story. 

Senator Edward W. Brooke (R-Mass) —wnho 
has expressed concern over the Navy's pro- 
posal for Culebra—told The Journal that 
Senate Armed Services Committee Chairman 
John C. Stennis (D-Miss) has agreed to place 
& 30-day "hold" on any further Navy plan. 

'"There'is & possibility that hearings may 
also be held in the Senate at a later date," 
Brooke told The Journal. The law requires a 
report to both committees on any proposed 
real estate action. How thoroughly the back- 
ground of a given transaction should be ex- 
plored is at the discretion of each committee. 
Sources close to SASC told The Journal there 
are no present plans to hold a Culebra 
hearing. 
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MORE HILL CONCERN? 

Aside from the Armed Services Committee 
itself, at least one other member of the House 
has become involved in the Culebra matter: 
Representative James Symington (D-Mo) re- 
ceived questions on Culebra from one of his 
constituents, a Mr, Daniel Kohl, relative to 
property interests there, but also expressing 
concern, Symington's office told The Journal, 
about “a small group of people being 
exploited.” 

Feeling that “some important issues are 
involved," Symington requested—and re- 
celved—information (based on plans as of 11 
May) on the Navy's plans for use of the At- 
lantic Fleet Weapons Range. 

Important issues are involved, and impor- 
tant questions being asked. Once again, Con- 
gress is faced with a matter of priorities—and 
it's up to the Navy to explain why its priori- 
ties should come first. All the Culebrans 
want is their own island back. 

Аст III: Navy ASKED TO ZERO 
COMMITTEE May Go SEE 


CULEBRA, 
IN ON FACTS; 
FOR ITSELF 


(By Bruce Cossaboom and Ben Schemmer) 


A missile of goodwill from the Congress 
wil impact on the embattled island of 
Culebra in the very near future. 

Representative Charles E, Bennett (D- 
Fla), Chairman of the House Armed Services 
Real Estate Subcommittee, which is con- 
sidering the Navy's proposal to acquire more 
target safety zone land on the Puerto Rican 
island of Culebra, told The Journal he and 
possibly other members of the Subcommittee 
would make a personal visit to the island ei- 
ther this past weekend (at Journal press- 
time) or this coming weekend. 

Bennett said he had been invited by the 
Culebrans to make the trip and that he was 
accommodating this request and going “sim- 
ply to see things on the spot'"—to measure 
the psychological impact of the Navy's pro- 
posal on the islanders. 

The announcement came about a week af- 
ter a protracted and often difficult but illu- 
minating hearing on the Navy's twin propos- 
als—to acquire 2,350 acres of land for target 
practice expansion and to dispose of 680 
acres on the southern coastline near Dewey. 

A parade of nearly a score of Culebran and 
Puerto Rican witnesses urged the Subcom- 
mittee—sometimes emotionally, sometimes 
with logic, at times with deference, occa- 
sionally antagonistically—to reject the 
Navy’s proposal, The islanders now want the 
Navy to leave altogether. 

The Navy literally stuck by its guns, argu- 
ing that Culebra is an indispensable link in 
the Vieques/Culebra/Roosevelt Roads target 
complex of the Atlantic Fleet Weapons 
Range, and that its studies have demon- 
strated conclusively that nothing comparable 
is available in the Atlantic Ocean, “Why 
should we leave?” a high Navy official asked 
The Journal. 

The Culebrans, meanwhile, have filed with 
the Supreme Court a petition for a writ of 
certiorari, asking the nation's highest tribu- 
nal to invalidate the Executive Order which 
they claim has virtually strangled their econ- 
omy at a time when there is no war, actual 
or threatened. 

At the hearing, the possibility of White 
House involvement in the final decision was 
raised by Chairman Bennett, The Journal 
has learned that senior aides at the White 
House have already taken a keen interest 
in the controversy, although it has not been 
formally presented to them {except in létters 
from Culebrans). 

Meanwhile, at Journal presstime, Navy 
Secretary John Chafee's office confirmed that 
no request by the Culebrans for a personal 
meeting with the Secretary has been received 
by the SecNav's office, although Secretary 
Chafee is reported to be following the case 
closely: 
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Washington attorneys for the municipality 
of Culebra have been critical of the fact that 
there has been no face-to-face confrontation 
between Secretary Chafee and the Culebrans. 

A decision to call upon the Commander- 
in-Chief to be the ultimate arbiter of Cule- 
bra's dispute with the Navy—a dispute per- 
haps now regarded as too hot a political po- 
tato for Congress to decide alone—would not 
be inappropriate. 


THAT “FUNNY VALENTINE” 


After all, the problem for the Culebrans 
began in the White House when the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, on 14 Feb- 
ruary 1941, signed Executive Order No. 8684— 
establishing the Culebra Island Naval De- 
fense Sea Area and Culebra Island Naval Air 
Space Reservation—shutting off air and sea 
passage into or out of the island except with 
Navy permission. 

It is true that, at the start of the hearings, 
the Navy announced it was, for the first time, 
establishing an unrestricted-access sea corri- 
dor off the southern tip of the island. But this 
was seen by some as “nickel and dime relief,” 
especially since many Culebrans regularly 
violate the requirement to obtain Navy per- 
mission by coming and going at will. 

The Culebrans want no more interim re- 
lief. They want the order rolled back, and/or 
the Navy to cease use of the island for firing. 

"I personally believe this is of such magni- 
tude,” Bennett said at the hearing, "that ... 
the White House itself ought to be involved 
in it to à degree. And therefore, I think at the 
moment that at least an offer to the White 
House to become involved in this decision is 
а wise course for the Committee to take. 

“We will submit the evidence to whoever 
will look at it in the White House,” Bennett 
said, “апа discuss it with the highest level of 
our government and try to see if they can 
resolve it in some manner." 

Bennett said also that a Subcommittee re- 
view of the Navy's study of possible alterna- 
tives to Culebra should occur "before any 
final decision . ; . to see if the White House 
wants to be involved in it.” 

The Journal has learned, meanwhile, that 
certain parties in the White House have al- 
ready involved themselves in the Culebran 
problem and that an earlier disposition in 
some quarters to let the Navy resolve the 
matter itself has given way to & more in- 
volved stance. 


WHITE HOUSE OFFER A FEINT? 


Sources close to the Culebran protesters, 
however, tell the Journal they feel Bennett's 
offer is no more than a procedural feint to 
allow the Navy to ride out this storm. 

They feel the White House position will 
be simply to let it rest with the Navy and 
not deal with it "until a crisis arises" (such 
as à fatal firing incident on the island), or 
until ít become politically embarrassing for 
the President to continue ignoring it. 

There are already the incipient beginnings 
of & partisan tinge to the Culebran issue, 
with the interest being taken in the affair 
by Senator Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass) 
and other Senators on the Hill. (There is 
presumably no partisan angle to the already 
expressed concern of Republican Senator Ed- 
ward Brooke, also of Massachusetts.) 

Kennedy has recently requested SecNav 
John Chafee himself to inyestigate and re- 
port on alternative uninhabited sites which 
would serve Nava) training purposes and 
would permit the return of the entire island 
to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Whatever some may allege is the reason 
for the White House suggestion, a sincere 
commitment to his duties lies behind Ben- 
nett’s trip to Culebra. At the hearing, one of 
the witmesses had expressed the hope that 
the Chairman would “go there when they are 
not shooting.” 

Bennett said he appreciated the invitation, 
but added, “I am not a traveling Congress- 
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man'—a remark he tempered by saying, “If 
it seems helpful to go there, I would go there.” 

Despite the witness’ warning about not 
going while shooting is in progress, Bennett 
told The Journal that he and his colleagues 
hope to view a demonstration of target shoot- 
ing while there, and to spend time in Dewey 
talking with inhabitants and officials. 

In a related vein, when Culebra's Mayor 
Ramon Feliciano told the Subcommittee he 
and his friends were happy to be in Wash- 
ington to answer questions, a newsman 
quipped it was because it was "safer" than 
their homeland. 

THE COURSES OPEN 


What courses of action are open to the 
White House, should it decide to become 
involved? 

It could endorse the Navy’s plan whole- 
heartedly and urge congressional approval. 
It could advise the Navy to withdraw its 
acquistion request and intensify its efforts 
to find possible site alternates. 

And, although it seems unlikely at the 
moment, a stronger course of action could be 
followed. 

If he felt such a course were indicated, the 
President has the authority to modify the 
Executive Order even further than the Navy 
has already done, or revoke it altogether, or 
issue a new one to take care of the Culebran 
situation. 

But the Culebrans are looking to all three 
branches of the federal government for help 
and haye gone to the Supreme Court, raising 
some of the constitutional points: 

Whether the unusual restrictions imposed 
on the Culebrans represent a curtailment 
(not similarly imposed on. known Commu- 
nists, for example) of their liberty of move- 
ment to such an extent as to be prohibited 
under the Fifth Amendment. 

Whether enforcement of the 1941 Execu- 
tive Order (and whether it should still be 
considered constitutional—another point at 
issue) represents a taking of property with- 
out prior compensation and without the due 
process of law, also spelled out in the Fifth 
Amendment. 


The U.S. First Circuit Court of Appeals has 
already rebuffed the Culebrans in a decision 
handed down 11 March. But they have now 
asked the Supreme Court to take the case on 
a writ of certiorari. No word had come at 
Journal presstime on Supreme Court accept- 
ance or rejection. 


WARTIME MEASURES IN PEACETIME? 


The Culebrans’ attorneys have told the Su- 
preme Court that the “issues raised by the 
existence and enforcement of defensive sea 
area orders against civilians in time of peace 
are of continuing importance and should be 
decided by this Court.” 

“The power to create defensive sea areas 
both in war time and peace time is constitu- 
tional,” the Appeals panel has ruled, “and 
the enforcement of Executive Order 8684 
does not constitute either a taking of proper- 
ty without compensation or constitute an 
unconstitutional restriction of personal lib- 
erty .... 

"In fact," the Court maintained at an- 
other point in its decision—indicating per- 
haps how strongly held its views were—‘“as 
long as Puerto Rico remains a part of the 
U.S, it would probably be unconstitutional 
for Congress to allow Puerto Rico any say 
whatever over maritime regulations involv- 
ing national defense.” 

Title 18 of the U.S. Code, Section 96, gave 
the President statutory authority to estab- 
lish defensive sea areas in both wartime and 
peacetime, and the President has not abused 
his discretion in continuing in effect Execu- 
tive Order No. 8684. 

The Court said the government selected 
the “least drastic means of achieving the 
congressional objective of safeguarding the 
national security of the U.S. In any event, 
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this Court cannot and will not, under these 
circumstances, substitute its judgment for 
that of the Executive Branch in a matter of 
this nature." 

Legal sources close to the Culebrans con- 
cede that it is a "long shot” that the Su- 
preme Court will even agree to review the 
complaints, much less substitute its judg- 
ment for that of the lower court. 

They say that if the Executive Order were 
to be invalidated (or the statute in ques- 
tion be deemed  unconstitutional), this 
would certainly prove a "fatal blow to Navy 
operations" on Culebra, for it would permit 
fishing all around the perimeter. 

Apparently the unique feature of the 
Culebrans' case—to the Supreme Court, the 
President, or whatever legal figure would be 
disposed to aid them—is the unarguable 
contention that FDR’s "funny valentine" 
places the residents, as their argument be- 
fore the appeals body put it, "in a ‘legal 
cocoon, the penetration of which is subject 
to the exclusive and unappealable discre- 
tion of the controlling military authorities." 

Or, as they framed the “question” at an- 
other point: “Whether the Executive Branch 
has statutory authority to maintain on the 
basis of an executive order issued during 
Worid War II, the seas surrounding an en- 
tire island inhabited by U.S. citizens as a 
defensive sea area from which all persons 
are excluded except as the military per- 
mits.” 

So it would seem that the Culebrans’ best 
avenue for relief would be, not the Navy, 
the Congress, or the Supreme Court, but the 
White House. 

It is the President whom they must con- 
vince that they need their island more than 
the Navy—even their country—does. 

The President may haye to weigh in the 
executive scales two most stubborn quan- 
tities—the sentimental patrimony claims 
(assuming the Court denial of constitutional 
rights) of a group of people who are truly, 
in а legally realistic sense, second-class citi- 
zens, and the Navy's strategic weapons test- 
ing needs in a time every bit as perilous as 
1941. 

A HOLE IN THE COCOON 


The hearings got off to an auspicious start 
when Assistant SecNav Frank Sanders (In- 
stallations and Logistics) announced that 
the Navy was boring a hole in Culebra's legal 
cocoon by establishing a free-access sea lane 
to Dewey and the harbor through which 
boats may pass without checking with the 
Navy. 

"Additional relaxation of controls con- 
sistent with safety may be possible and the 
Navy will welcome suggestions from the 
people of Culebra," Sanders said. (For the 
rest of Sanders’ statement, see full. text.) 

Sanders was followed by a parade of wit- 
nesses from Culebra and Puerto Rico (and 
two Washington lawyers whose statements 
were quoted in last week’s Journal), who 
detailed in many ways the bad effects they 
say the shelling has had on the economy and 
the people of the island. 

Chairman Bennett conducted the hear- 
ings with the aplomb of a prosecuting at- 
torney for both sides, His seemingly antag- 
onistic stance toward the Culebrans’ posi- 
tion the first day—followed the next by in- 
cisive and acerbic, almost tongue-in-cheek 
probing of the Navy's rationale for having 
all its target practice “just so," came as no 
surprise to anyone who could see he was 
playing the devil's advocate role to the hilt. 

He constantly reminded the Culebrans 
that other people in the United States have 
been forced to glve up cherished homeland 
property and freedom of movement in the 
name of national defense or to accommodate 
the irresistible force of eminent military 
domain. 

Bennett said there are several] states in 
which & large percentage of the total land 
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area is owned by the federal government. 
He noted that the area for many military 
reservations has come from land previously 
owned by private citizens and that people 
are prohibited from trespassing on many 
areas. (At least 25 signs on Culebra warn 
the people; “Propiedad federal, Prohibido el 
paso." “Federal property. No trespassing.") 

In Bennett's home district of Jacksonville, 
for example (geographically, the largest city 
in the United States), there are 36,700 acres 
of Naval installations out of a total of 
497,280 acres. 

One shore community, Mayport, is now 
nearly encircled and is much smaller than 
its original size, Bennett told the Culebrans. 

Bennett noted that their objection that 
Navy planes overfly Culebra with loaded 
weapons is "not a unique one" and that he 
did not "know of many cities in the U.S. 
over which dozens of planes, with loaded 
weapons, do not fly dally." A bombing range 
is used by Navy pilots near Jacksonville, but 
only practice, not live, ammo 1s dropped over 
the city. 

Bennett asked Culebra Mayor Ramon Fe- 
liciano if he were "familiar" with the fact 
that there are bombing ranges and live am- 
mo fired on many other areas in the United 
States—very populous areas not too far 
away, in some cases. 


DIFFERENT ORDER OF MAGNITUDE 


Richard Copaken, of the Washington law 
firm of Covington and Burling, which is rep- 
resenting the Culebrans, observed that when 
you "have naval gunnery fire and bombing 
and strafing in close proximity to this very 
small area it is a different order of magni- 
tude of difficulty than larger spread-out 
areas of the U.S. It is the proximity that I 
think represents the grave danger and the 
sense of fear of the Culebrans." 

Bennett conceded that the accidents that 
have occurred "can give rise to this emo- 
tional feeling that maybe if it was a Navy 
officer's child, it wouldn't happen. 

"I can understand when you have only 
small population it becomes more disturbing 
psychologically because you have nothing 
else to divert you; there 1s nothing else hap- 
pening of any great disturbing nature." 

Bennett questioned the Navy closely on 
the matter of alternatives (see also “If Not 
Culebra, What?"), and whether floating tar- 
gets could be used, or rake stations on ships. 

Bennett raised the possibility at one point 
of putting rake stations on ships offshore 
“which would be trained therefore in opera- 
tions of this type to their advantage... . If 
we get into combat off some foreign shore 
we are not going to have all kinds of OP 
stations on the land,” he observed. 

“We are not training on a foreign shore,” 
Admiral Moore objected. 


NAME OF GAME IS COMBAT TRAIN 


“No, I am talking about combat,” Ben- 
nett rejoined. “After all, the whole thing is 
to train for combat. So if we get off a foreign 
nation that we are belligerent with, we 
are not going to have any OPs sitting around 
there on land, and so why wouldn't it be a 
good thing to train people in observing this 
type of thing?" 

“We do train shore gunfire control parties,” 
Captain George W. Gaienne replied. “We also 
have aircraft spotters to assist. But in the 
air-to-ground ordnance, observing from a 
ship introduces another variable, the position 
of the ship with respect to the target, which 
makes your plotting of the fall much less 
precise." 

"Well" Bennett answered, "since that is 
exactly what we need in time of combat, I 
am not real sold on that sentencé in the 
Admiral’s statement.” 

Here are excerpts from the statements 
made by the Culebrans or on their behalf: 

Jorge L. Cordova, Resident Commissioner 
in Washington: “Either Culebra’s inhabi- 
tants are evacuated so that the Navy can use 
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it for its weapons range, or the Navy foregoes 
using Culebra as a target агеа. ... And even 
the Navy has now been convinced that 1t 
should not insist on the evacuation of 
Culebra. 

“The Atiantic Fleet needs a target. It needs 
some place where intensive firing can be 
conducted seven days a week. .. . This place 
is clearly not Martha's Vineyard, nor Nan- 
tucket, nor Sea Island. It is equally clear to 
me that it must not be Culebra." 

Fernando Chardon, Secretary of State of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico: “If, in 
the opinion of this Committee—which has 
access to information not available to us— 
the security of our nation were at stake if 
the Navy were to eliminate or curtail its pres- 
ent activities in Culebra and move all or the 
more objectionable targets somewhere else, 
then our government would reassess its posi- 
tion, since we feel, as United States citizens, 
that national defense should have top pri- 
ority. If, on the other hand, it 1s proven to 
the satisfaction of this Committee that the 
requirements of national defense can be 
satisfied otherwise, then our administration 
feels that the Navy should entirely eliminate 
all its activities in Culebra.” 

Rafael Hernandez Colon, President of the 
Senate of Puerto Rico: “This prestigious 
journal [Armed Forces Journal, 23/26 May] 
made the comment, ‘Our hearts are with the 
United States Navy, but not about Culebra.’ 
This is the basic position of almost everyone 
who will address this committee.” 

Dr, Hernan Padila, Majority Leader of the 
Puerto Rican House of Representatives: “For 
more than thirty years the people of Culebra 
have borne more than their share of the 
burden of national defense than that borne 
by American citizens elsewhere.” 

Anastasio Soto, fisherman, President of 
the Committee for the Rescue of Culebra: “If 
this [the Navy's plan] happens, a community 
of American citizens living in their country 
in time of peace will be treated like enemies 
in time of war.” 

J. Gonzalez, largest businessman on the 
island: “Since the Navy announced its plan 
to take more land, business has decreased 
because even fewer people come to Culebra 
and building has stopped entirely.” 

Representative Benny Frankie Cerezo, 
member of the House of Representatives of 
Puerto Rico: “Why has such a small island 
raised such a big issue? .. , Culebra is a sym- 
bol of the fight of the humble masses against 
the military-industrial complex. . . . The 
Culebra issue is an American one.. .. We 
are not Vietnamese. We are not Cambodians. 
We are American citizens. The design of 
Pentagonism in Culebra cannot triumph." 

Jackie Santos, counsel for the Committee 
for the Rescue of Culebra: “The Navy should 
make clear to Congress and to the nation its 
ultimate goals in Culebra, To lease under 
present conditions is the same as taking the 
land for the price of a leasehold.” 

Ruben Berrics Martinez, President of the 
Puerto Rican Independence Party and Pro- 
fessor of International Law in the Univer- 
sity Law School, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico: 
“Tt is impossible to discuss the Culebra affair 
without understanding and recognizing the 
colonial status of Puerto Rico ... the impo- 
tence of the Puerto Rican government to 
deal with the United States Navy from a 
position of equality.” 

Sixto Colon Robinson, injured by a gun- 
powder accident in 1958: “Many Culebrans 
with potential suits against the Navy, never 
file any claims because they do not know their 
rights, nor do they know how to go about 
filing such claims, and, finally, because there 
is a belief. that the Navy never loses.” 

Carmelo Feliciano, grade school teacher on 
the island: “Unlike children in the main- 
land of Puerto Rico and in the United States, 
the students in Culebra must attend school 
in a state of fear and anxiety that doés not 
permit them to function in a normal way.” 
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Claro Feliciano, farmer: “We live in con- 
stant danger of being killed while working 
in our farms. There are many unexploded 
bombs and shells in private farms.” 

Ramon Feliciano, Mayor of Culebra: “The 
Navy must leave Culebra in peace and aban- 
don its intention of continuing to use us 
as a target so that our Puerto Rican people 
and the American nation can proclaim that 
our country is indeed the true protector of 
democracy.” 

Joseph Grimes, Special Assistant to SecNav 
in charge of Culebra, noted at the start of 
his statement that “Culebra is a political 
issue in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico— 
and one of delicate sensitivity.” 

The excerpts from the statements above 
attest to a contrary conclusion, as did Com- 
missioner Cordova, who told Grimes, “It 
Was perhaps an issue. It is no longer an 
issus. The Navy has been quite successful in 
uniting Puerto Rico, which was otherwise 
divided and is still divided politically on 
many other issues, but not on Culebra.” 


CULEBRA: Аст III, Scene 2—No ISLAND 
ALTERNATIVE? 
HONOLULU FIRM OFFERS TO BID ON BUILDING 
ONE 


(By Bruce Cossaboom) 


The Culebran Cauldron cooled down to & 
simmer this week, but at least four new de- 
velopments bubbled up in the case of Cu- 
lebra vs. the U.S. Navy: 

(1) A large construction firm which en- 
larged Pacific islands for the Navy during 
WWII told the Journal it would be glad to 
undertake a feasibility study for building an 
artificial island alternative to Culebra as part 
of the Atlantic Fleet Weapons Range—if 
Congress asks it to. 

(2) Branded “absolutely unfounded” by 
Jorge L. Cordova, Puerto Rican Resident 
Commissioner in Washington—and dismissed 
by the Navy with a “no comment"—was & 
San Juan Star story citing unattributed 
"Washington reports” that the Navy and the 
Puerto Rican government have already ar- 
rived at a settlement of the Culebra dispute 
behind closed doors. 

(3) House Armed Services Real Estate Sub- 
committee Chairman Charles E. Bennett (D- 
Fla) and at least three other members of 
his seven-man panel were preparing at Jour- 
nal presstime, to йу to Culebra for an on- 
the-spot inspection tour. (Bennett's Sub- 
committee is currently considering the 
Navy's acquisition request for additional 
acreage on Culebra to enlarge existing safety 
zones for planned expansion of firing range 
activities.) 

(4) A Naval Research official who had been 
quoted by Richard Copaken (Washington at- 
torney for the municipality of Culebra) dur- 
ing the Subcommittee hearings as saying 
that floating platforms—another suggested 
target alternative—are “clearly within the 
state of the art," now tells the Journal he 
was quoted somewhat out of context and 
that “The concept of large floating stable 
platforms (needed for the Navy's target prac- 
tice) is fraught with technological prob- 
lems.” This official projected deployment of 
such & device as falling within the 1985—90 
time frame. 

ISLAND-BUILDER CONFIDENT 

Dillingham Land Corporation of Honolulu 
(together with Ocean Industries, one of its 
subsidiaries), a large and diversified land 
builder and developer, says it feels it could 
build an island the Navy could use as a tar- 
get range near Roosevelt Roads if the proper 
conditions and requirements were met. 

"It appears that there are some areas near 
Culebra where we could do it," company of- 
ficials told The JOURNAL, “but it would 
need intensive study. We'd be willing to do 
a detailed study if the Committee wanted us 
to, they said, adding that the company 
would provide its brochure for the Subcom- 
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mittee's consideration in evaluating possible 
alternatives. 

Dillingham officials said they would be glad 
to meet with the Navy, take soundings in the 
Culebra area, try to find suitable shallow 
banks or rock outcroppings that could be 
used as а base, and provide a quick answer at 
reasonable cost. 

“We have built islands before,” firm offi- 
cials observed, citing a 75-acre island which 
the company built (at a cost of $4-million) 
in the Bahamas to support facilities for the 
mining of calclum carbonate. 

From 1949 to 1946 the company sponsored 
а partnership of builders which constructed 
all naval military installations in the Pacific. 
“For this project," officials noted, “we took 
many islands that were too small and made 
them larger, such as Canton Island.” 

The firm was awarded the Navy “E” for ex- 
celience. It claims to have more "island- 
building experience” than anyone else, with 
operations in both the Pacific and the At- 
lantic. 

More recently (1956-58) the company re- 
built Midway Island to lengthen the air- 
strip there, and built a port/airfield facility 
at Sattahip, Thailand. 

Other company officials conceded, however, 
that the firm has had no mountain-building 
experience—and the Navy insists that any 
man-made targets must incorporate con- 
tours and relief similar to the features found 
on Culebra and other real islands. 

Copaken introduced the subject of artifi- 
clal islands in response to the Navy's re- 
peated assertions that there are no natural 
islands which it regards as viable alterna- 
tives. 

Navy officials told the House Armed Serv- 
ices Real Estate Subcommittee that, after 
studying a list of a score or more possible 
sites, they concluded that there is no alter- 
native to Culebra. 

Navy Officials told the Journal that Atlantic 

alternatives from Newfoundland to the Gulf 
Coast and the Canal Zone had been checked 
out and “every logical island in the Carlb- 
bean. examined," but not one of them fits 
Admiral Moore's six ground rules as does 
Culebra, (“This area is unique," Admiral 
Moore said of the Roosevelt Roads/Vieques/ 
Culebra complex. “It fits our desires pre- 
cisely.") 
. But Representative Charles E. Bennett 
(D-Fla), Subcommittee Chairman, appar- 
ently regarded unsupported conclusions as 
inadequate testimony, and asked the Navy 
to provide the Committee with the detailed 
documentation of its “no other alternative" 
position. 

After considerable questioning on the sub- 
ject, Bennett and other Subcommittee mem- 
bers indicated they felt the Navy should go 
back and study some more. 

Bennett gave the Navy its choice between 
detailing the strong points and weak points 
of other areas at another adjourned meeting 
(which Bennett says now is not likely to be 
held) or to present them administratively 
with members of the staff, Navy officials at 
CINCLANTFLT Headquarters said they could 
not provide The Journal with this informa- 
tion before it is given to Congress. 

Navy officials told The Journal that if the 
House panel rejects their request for approval 
of the Acquisition Report, they have, in ef- 
fect, no contingency plan ready to go into 
operation. 

“If the Navy directed you to use another 
target instead of Culebra,” The Journal asked 
at CINCLANTFLT, “which would you~ use? 
What would be the next four or five best 
places?” 

In the event of an adverse ruling, officials 
said, the Navy would have to “sit down and 
do some homework, some serious considera- 
tion," Alternatives—“As far as we're con- 
cerned, there are none." Loss of Culebra, of- 
ficials said, “would have a significant impact 
on the training of the Atlantic Fleet.” 
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(Officials also told The Journal the Navy 
opposes any rearangement of the target com- 
plex, any shift in target utilization, any 
greater increase in the density of operations 
in target complexes other than Culebra be- 
cause this would “increase the safety hazard 
to Navy personnel.” As a matter of fact, the 
casualty ratio of Navymen to Culebrans 
killed in accidents is ten to one right now.) 

Navy officials also said that the idea of 
floating platforms as targets, although under 
study by Navy R&D, has not been keyed in 
specifically in conjunction with Culebra. 


SOME OTHER POSSIBILITIES 


Here are some of the other Caribbean is- 
land possibilities, as discussed during the 
hearings and in conversations between The 
Journal and Navy official, with the Navy's 
assessment as to why they are unsuitable as 
alternatives, 

NORTH CAY 

A large island off the Northwest coast of 
Culebra. It would be “unsafe for a bombing 
target," the Navy told The Journal, because 
its necessary safety zone would extend closer 
to Dewey than the zone radiating from the 
present targets on Culebrita Island. 


MONA ISLAND 


A virtually uninhabited island, owned by 
Puerto Rico, on the other side of the main- 
land from Roosevelt, Roads. It would take a 
period of years, the Navy said, to set up the 
necessary surveillance radar installed as on 
the complex. Its location in the international 
shipping lanes of Mona Passage would raise 
questions of international law. 

VIEQUES 

This island “does not afford two vantage 
points from which to determine the fall of a 
shot precisely.” 

The Navy and Marine Corps already use the 
island’s eastern 234 miles for naval gunfire 
support/aerial close support targets, the next 
three miles inland for a Marine landing/ 
maneuver area, and Vieques’ western end for 
an inert naval ammo depot. The possibility 
of moving the depot to Culebra, the Marine 
maneuver area to the western end of Vieques, 
and the new targets and expanded safety 
zones for Walleye to the freed area on the 
east coast would be unworkable, the Navy 
told The Journal. The reason: the beaches to 
which it is proposed to move the Marine 
manuever area are not suitable for amphibi- 
ous training, the Marines say, 

DESECHEO 


An island south of Mona, “worse” than 
Mona in the drawbacks it presents as an 
alternative, the Nayy said. 


EAST PALOMINOS 


This island doesn't have enough land mass, 
the Navy says, lacks suitable air space, and 
is in a shipping area. 

LUIS PENA CAY 


This island off the coast of Culebra is al- 
ready used as a rake station and is too close 
to Dewey. 

The Navy stressed that any alternative 
would “have to be out of the shipping lanes 
. <. have to have the proper population 
density ... have to be out of air travel lanes." 

To move to some other island complex al- 
together would necessitate the transplanta- 
tion of the Roosevelt Roads base. Bennett 
told Navy spokesmen he felt they should 
"come back and give us intensive research 
about that general pattern where you could 
still use Roosevelt Roads.” 

But if some are still interested in finding 
an alternate target to replace Culebra in the 
Atlantic Fleet Weapons Range, others claim 
that & behind-the-scenes alternative may 
already have been arrived at. 

The San Juan Star cites anonymous 
"Washington reports" to give currency to 
rumors that the government of Puerto Rico 
(specifically Governor Luis Ferre) has made 
an “agreement” or a "deal" with President 
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Nixon, SecNav John Chafee, and Henry Kis- 
singer, the President's adviser on national 
security, whereby the Navy would make some 
concessions to the Culebrans, but would con- 
tinue its operations on the island essentially 
unaltered. 

Commissioner Cordova emphatically de- 
nied this report and said that Governor 
Ferre—though known to be a good friend of 
the President, socially and politically, and 
said to have been a heavy campaign con- 
tributor in the 1960 election—has not yet 
talked to the President personally about the 
Culebran issue. 

But this non-visit is actualiy a sore point 
for some Culebrans, who insist that Ferre 
should draw on his political assets in an at- 
tempt to exert leverage on the Commander- 
In-Chief, 

Puerto Rican Senate President Rafael Her- 
nandez Colon—a member of the opposing 
political party—said at a news conference 
after his return from Washington (as re- 
ported in the same Star story) that the solu- 
tion of the Culebra-Navy controversy de- 
pends upon the pressures Ferre exerts on the 
White House on behalf of the Island. 


CULEBRA: Аст III, SCENE S3—BENNETT Pays 
"TRIBUTE' TO PRESS FOR ITS CULEBRA COVER- 
AGE 

(By Bruce Cossaboom) 

"No other Americans [in a similar land-tak- 
ing situation] have ever been given 50 
much attention." Representative Charles 
E. Bennett (D-Fla.), Chairman, House 
Armed Services Real Estate Subcommittee 


A congressional panel has returned from 
an on-the-spot visit to Culebra with basically 
the same devil's advocate stance it showed 
before—not impressed that the Culebrans' 
case warrants the unique, press-inspired con- 
sideration it is said to be getting, but not 
very convinced, on the other hand, that the 
Navy really can’t find some other target. 

Members of the House Armed Services Real 

tate Subcommittee, headed by Representa- 
tive Charles E. Bennett (D-Fla.), returned 
to Washington last Sunday after a three-day 
inspection trip to the embattled Puerto 
Rican island of Culebra, part of the Navy's 
Atlantic Fleet Weapons Range. 

The panel has under advisement a Navy 
real estate acquisition proposal to take ad- 
ditional land on the small island to use for 
safety zones for proposed expanded missile 
activity. The Culebrans are not only opposing 
this proposal (which came as a substitute 
for taking the whole island, a plan the Navy 
earlier backed down on); they now want the 
Navy to case using the island as a target 
altogether. 

Bennett told The Journal shortly after his 
return from Culebra that the Subcommittee 
will probably hold one final hearing to have 
the Navy explain its objections to other 
island alternatives. 

Bennett also said that the case of Culebra 
would not stand where it does today if it 
had not been blown out of all proportion by: 
(1) the news media; (2) potential tourist 
developers on Culebra; and (3) /far left po- 
litical groups in Puerto Rico. 

Bennett said the panel told the Navy that 
“even if they have to go to great inconven- 
ience and expense," they should not rule out 
any “alternative on pure dollars and eco- 
nomic” but should determine whether they 
can come up with a comparable target. But 
"that's not clear" at the present, Bennett 
said. 

The Navy thinks it has already exhausted 
the possibilities: this was made clear in tes- 
timony before the House panel om 11 June 
and in various Journal interviews with Navy 
officials in Washington and at CINCLANTFLT 
Headquarters in Norfolk, But the House 
panel wants to see the studies—and what 
results from the panel’s “damn the expense" 
directive. No specific date has been set for 
the next hearing, Bennett said. 
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The panel wants the Navy to answer these 
questions, Bennett said: 
(1) If you feel you can’t move elsewhere, 


why not? 
(2) If you can move elsewhere, what will 


it cost and how much inconvenience is in- 
volved? 

"We are leaning over backwards in this 
case," Bennett told The Journal. "I hope we 
can solve the problems" for both sides in 
the dispute. 

Bennett said he and other Subcommittee 
members who made the trip held "very ex- 
tensive consultations—not  hearings—with 
the people" on two separate visits to the is- 
land, went to nearby Vieques, flew over most 
Of the suggested island alternatives in the 
Caribbean (including Mona Island) and the 
islets off Culebra itself, and were present cn 
the island during what they were told was 
supposed to be a typical firing—with as 
much firing as they usually do." 

Presumably, Bennett was playing his typi- 
cal “devil's advocate" role while talking with 
The Journal about his visit to Culebra. (By 
one informed reports, this was the first time 
he has ever traveled on Armed Services Com- 
mittee matters: Bennett has made it clear 
that he does not enjoy traveling, and his 
visit to Culebra is a good measure of his de- 
termination to give the islanders a full and 
impartial hearing.) 

Asked his impression of the noise level and 
intensity which the islanders experience— 
and which he experienced that day—Bennett 
told The Journal that the actual firing is not 
as frequent as it would sound from Cule- 
brans’ reports to Congress, since much of the 
time is taken up in studying and plotting the 
actual shots before and after firing. 

“I can understand the problem,” Bennett 
conceded, “but the noise is just barely dis- 
cernible if you are carrying on a cónversa- 
tion. You have to remain quiet to hear it.” 

(His statement contrasts with those of is- 
landers who claimed before the House panel 


on 10 June that the noise is more frequent 


and more nervewracking, keeps children 
awake at night, interferes with thier health 
and education, and—according to Culebra’s 
only doctor—causes an “extraordinary pres- 
ence of nervous disorders.") 

Bennett noted that the Culebrans' prob- 
lem of land takeover is “not nearly as acute 
as many places on the U.S. mainland." (When 
asked for a specific example, however, of one 
of those “places,” much less for a place where 
firing on a mainland U.S. target creates a 
comparable problem, Bennett said he did not 
have time to provide one offhand.) 

JACKSONVILLE WORSE OFF? 

He did say that more people are being 
displaced for a new post office in his home 
city of Jacksonville than live on the entire 
island of Culebra. 

Bennett claimed that the Culebrans are 
getting much more attention than people in 
comparable situations usually get. Every na- 
tional park and urban renewal acquisition 
involves the same thing, he said, but these 
property owners get far less publicity. 

“No other Americans have ever been given 
so much attention" (in this kind of sítua- 
tion), he observed. 

Bennett complained, indeed that the 
Culebra case has become “unlike most tak- 
ing of lands." He said it would probably be 
no different than other property takeovers 
except for at least three factors: 

(1) The exciting confrontation of the 
dramatic, beautiful little Caribbean island 
at war with the U.S. Navy—getting wide- 
spread publicity through the “wonderful 
news media." (If the press had similarly gone 
to bat for those dispossessed by Everglades 
National Park, Bennett suggested, there 
might never have been a park there.) 

(2) Pressures for development of high-rise 
apartments for a tourist attraction—reference 
to such a possibility was made in some of 
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the Culebrans’ own testimony and stressed 
by Bennett at that time as incompatible with 
the island’s idyllic image. (Bennett may have 
purposefully overlooked, in a typical devil's 
advocate role, that on 10 June Culebra's 
Mayor Ramon Feliciano said he would “have 
no objection to a directive" from the House 
Subcommittee "to turn Culebra into a Na- 
tional Park, thereby eliminating" any pos- 
sible doubt about land speculations. The 
President of the Puerto Rican Senate as- 
sured the House Subcommittee that the 
Commonwealth's Senate would back Mayor 
Feliciano on such an offer.) 

(3) The existence in Puerto Rico of the 
Independistas, & very "left-wing" (perhaps 
Communistic, Bennett suggested) splinter 
party “which seizes on any awkwardness in 
the government’s position” to promote its 
Own causes, 

Bennett may have been overstating the 
case purposefully; during the 10 June hear- 
ings before his Subcommittee, leaders from 
virtually every political. party on Puerto 
Rico testified on behalf of the Culebrans. 

When SecNav Special Assistant Joseph A. 
Grimes, jr., opened his testimony the next 
day by saying, “Culebra is a political issue in 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico,” he was 
corrected sharply (but politely) by Resident 
Commissioner Jorge L. Cordova. As Cordova 
(a non-voting member of the House Armed 
Services Committee) noted, “Culebra .. . was 
perhaps an issue, It is no longer an issue. The 
Navy has been quite successful in uniting 
Puerto Rico, which was otherwise divided 
and [which] is still divided on many other 
issues; but not on Culebra.” 

Bennett said none of the Culebrans with 
whom he talked had any positive remarks 
to make about what the Navy has tried to 
do in an effort to improve relations with the 
islanders—including the opening of a free- 
access sealane in the formerly completely 
restricted perimeter. (The Navy’s Command- 
er Caribbean Sea Frontier appointed a Navy 
captain to be his “personal representative for 
community affairs’ on Culebra and for 
Vieques on or about 11 June. Possibly, not 
enough time has elapsed for this officer's 
work to take effect. One problem may be 
that, as of the last report, the Navy still did 
not have a Spanish-speaking officer on Cule- 
bra.) 

As an example of the over-exaggerations 
which Bennett said may have been made 
in the attempt to describe the harmful ef- 
fects of the shelling, Bennett cited the case 
of a species of parrot which is said to have 
been killed off as a direct result of the shell- 
ing. He noted that the bird had been “extinct 
for a long time.” (See box on “The Ecology 
of Culebra.") 

Bennett said that, beyond the resolution 
of the controversy with the Navy, the island's 
long-range future is likely to be one of rather 
rural, undeveloped status, since it is not very 
large and will never have a very substantial 
population. 

He compared Culebra to the larger, nearby 
islands of Vieques, which has hospitals, in- 
dustries, high schools—none of which could 
Culebra sustain, even if the Navy left the 
island entirely. 

If their land is taken or concemned (there 
is no mention of “condemnation” in the 
Navy's current acquisition report before the 
Committee), "every penny the people have 
in it will be paid to them," Bennett stressed. 


CULEBRANS GATHER SENATORIAL SUPPORT 


Another Senator has enlisted on the side 
of the Culebrans in their battle with the 
Navy as the rhetorical bombardemnt shifts 
to the Senate side of Capitol Hill. 

While the House Armed Services Real 
Estate Subcommittee awaits the Navy's 
presentation of its study of alternatives to 
Culebra as a part of the Atlantic Fleet 
Weapons Range, some new voices are joining 
the chorus of those in House and Senate 
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who have spoken out on behalf of the 
Culebrans. 

Both Massachusetts Senators, Edward 
Brooke (R) and Edward Kennedy (D), have 
expressed concern &bout the matter. 

Now New York's junior Republican Sen- 
ator, Charles E. Goodell, has held a New 
York City press conference with Puerto 
Rican leaders (from both the U.S. and 
the Commonwealth), in which he issued a 
strongly pro-Culebra statement. 

He publicly called jp the Sons's Armed 
Services Committee to hold hearings on the 
Culebra affair, 

Goodell also announced formation of a 
nationally based Save Culebra Committee, 
made up of Culebran and Puerto Rican 
leaders in New York and any national dignt- 
taries who might wish to lend their names 
to the cause. 

Goodell's Office said one of the functions 
of the new popular-action group will be 
to develop “facts on the bad effects of the 
shelling of the island." 

Juan Feliciano, the brother of Culebran 
Mayor Ramon Feliciano, will be a member 
of the SCC. 

For the past month or so, Goodell's office 
told The Journal, the Senator has been 
working “quietly” on behalf of the Cule- 
brans, meeting with Puerto Rican Governor 
Luis Ferre and other Puerto Rican leaders. 

Goodell is said to have "exerted pressure” 
on the White House, the Navy, and the House 
Armed Services Committee, but finally de- 
cided to bring the mater out into the open, 
after it became clear to him that “all these 
options seem to be closed, with the Senate 
the only path left." 

"ALL DOORS SLAMMED” 

"Since all of the doors haye been slammed 
in the face of the Culebrans," Goodell said 
at the New York meeting, "I have suggested 
that the Senate Armed Services Committee 
begin an investigation of the Culebra issue 
and of the Administration's handling of it.” 

Goodell’s office told The Journal that 
among the Administration witnesses the 
Senator hopes would be called are Henry 
Kissinger (the President's National Security 
Adviser), SecNav John Chafee, and Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy (I&L) Frank Sanders. 

Goodell stressed that he still hoped some 
good would come from the House Armed 
Services Real Estate Subcommittee’s con- 
sideration of the Navy's land acquisition pro- 
posal and from Senator Henry Jackson's re- 
quest to the Navy for a "full report" on the 
Culebran situation, 

But "neither that Subcommittee nor the 
Navy is disposed to act favorably on the 
rights of Culebrans," Goodell added. 

Goodell’s New York speech dwelled on the 
economie, educational, and ecological con- 
sequences of the Navy's shelling on Culebra, 
and on the Navy's—now abandoned—original 
plan to take over the entire island. 


FULBRIGHT SPEAKING OUT? 


Meanwhile, Senator William Fulbright (D- 
Ark.) reportedly was ready at Journal press- 
time to make a pro-Culebra speech on the 
Senate floor. He earlier had written the Navy 
expressing his concern about the issue and 
asking supplementary information. He was 
expected to include the Navy's reply in his 
floor statement. 

And, in a related development, Representa- 
tive Shirley Chisholm (D-NY) hosted on 
Tuesday, 7 July, a “caucus” of Congressmen 
who. have now expressed active interest in 
the Culebra issue. Staff members for seven 
Senators and six Representatives showed up, 
in addition to Congresswoman Chisholm 
herself and Puerto Rico’s Commissioner 
Jorge Cordova, a non-voting member of the 
House. The meeting was reportedly intended 
to take an inventory of who was taking what 
actions, with a view toward further discus- 
sions of new initiatives that should be taken 
on behalf of the Culebrans. 
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On the Senate side, staffers attended from 
the offices of Senators Edward W. Brooke 
(R-Mass), J. W. Fulbright (D-Ark), Charles 
E. Goodell (R-NY), Henry M, Jackson (D- 
Wash), Jacob K. Javits (R-NY), Edward 
M. Kennedy (D-Mass), and Hugh Scott 
(R-Pa). 

Members of the House who were repre- 
sented included six New York Democrats 
(A. K. Lowenstein, Mrs. Chisholm, R. L. 
Ottinger, Ben S. Rosenthal, W. F. Ryan, and 
J. H. Scheuer) and С. A, Vanik (D-Ohio). 

Meanwhile, as reported in last week’s 
Journal, Senator Henry M. Jackson, Chair- 
man of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee and a senior member of the Armed 
Services Committee, has asked the Navy for 
& "full report" on Culebra, but had not re- 
ceived an answer at Journal presstime. 

Jackson has also reportedly agreed to let 
Jorge L. Cordova, Puerto Rico's Resident 
Commissioner, personally air the Culebrans' 
case before his Armed Services Military Con- 
struction Subcommittee, 

The office of Senator Brooke told The 
Journal (4 July) that Armed Services Com- 
mittee Chairman John C. Stennis (D-Miss) 
has now placed an indefinite “hold” (it had 
been for 30 days) on any Navy action on 
Culebra until the issue has been resolved 
"satisfactorily." 

Presumably, this means that the Navy's 
30 April real estate acquisition request— 
now pending before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Real Estate Subcommittee headed by 
Representative Charles E. Bennett (D-Fla)— 
cannot be acted upon without a counterpart 
affirmation from the Senate panel. 

Culebrans may thus have a second “court 
Of last resort" if the House panel approves 
the Navy's proposal.—Bruce Cossaboom 
[From the Armed Forces Journal, July 18, 

1970] 
CULEBRA HEARINGS RECONVENE WITH HOST OF 
QUESTIONS AT ISSUE 


(By Ben Schemmer and Bruce Cossaboom) 


Governor Luis Ferre of Puerto Rico, who 
had been expected momentarily to shed his 
ambivalent neutrality on the Navy's request 
to expand its Culebran bombardment range, 
apparently plans to remsin silent until 
House Armed Services Subcommittee hear- 
ings have run their course. Ferre was ex- 
pected last week to announce that the fu- 
ture of Culebra is “not negotiable” and to 
ask the Navy to leave the island entirely. 

High Administration and several congres- 
sional sources told the Journal such a stand 
by Ferre would have a decisive impact in 
rallying White House support for the Cule- 
brans. (Ferre reportedly was one of the 
largest single contributors to President Rich- 
ard Nixon’s 1960 campaign and is said person- 
ally to have raised substantial contributions 
for the President’s successful 1968 bid. Ferre 
also told the Journal weeks ago that he is 
a close personal friend of Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird—but Laird has yet to comment 
on the Culebra issue.) 

Puerto Rico's Resident Commissioner in 
Washington, Jorge Cordova, told The Journal 
that he had strongly urged the Governor on 
Friday, 10 July—when Ferre returned from 
а trip to Japan and Southeast Asia—to speak 
out publicly on behalf of the Culebrans. 
Cordova said he and Ferre had discussed the 
Culebran issue twice that day. He expressed 
"surprise" that Ferre had not made the ex- 
pected statement at a major news conference 
which Ferre held upon his return to Puerto 
Rico last Saturday. Cordova expressed his 
“disappointment” when told that The Jour- 
nal had been advised at presstime that no 
new statement would be made by Ferre until 
hearings before the House Armed Services 
Real Estate Subcommittee had “run: their 
course." 

Ferre's ambivalence on Culebra has been 
of concern to the islanders and has puzzled 
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Officials in Washington, since the Culebra 
issue has united virtually every political fac- 
tion in the Commonwealth. Observers here 
suggest that Governor Ferre stands to lose 
any political benefits he could rally by 
speaking out on behalf of the Culebrans if 
he defers such a stand too long—particularly 
in view of revelations (Journal 11 July) that 
he was privy, in late 1968, to details of an 
agreement made between the Navy and the 
previous administration on Puerto Rico 
whereby the Navy would take over the entire 
island and have the Culebrans resettled. 
Ferre (and others in his administration who 
were briefed by tbe outgoing administration 
and by the Navy) never advised the Cule- 
brans that such a deal had been made. 


DISCUSSIONS “CONFIDENTIAL” 


When asked early this week about his part 
in that agreement, SecNav Special Assistant 
for Culebra Joseph A. Grimes, jr., would say 
only, “All of my discussions with the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico have been on a 
confidential basis ... We have not divulged 
anything publicly about those meetings.” 
Grimes admitted, however, that ne had met 
with Governor Ferre and with Commissioner 
Cordova shortly after Grimes assumed his 
current Pentagon post in February 1969. He 
denied that CINCLANTFLT Admiral Ephraim 
Holmes was present at any meetings with 
Cordova or Puerto Rican officials, as had 
been alleged by Cordova in a Journal inter- 
view (4 July) when he spelled out the deal 
on Culebra allegedly agreed to by previous 
governors of Puerto Rico. 

Ferre's new stand on behalf of the Cule- 
bran municipality was expected to coincide 
with resumption of hearings on the Navy's 
real estate acquisition request for a new ease- 
ment on the eastern third of Culebra. But 
Ferre's office told The Journal no such state- 
ment should be expected. Dr. Roland Perusse, 
Special Assistant to the Governor, told The 
Journal that Ferre felt "it was necessary for 
the Navy to guarantee the peace, welfare, 
and happiness of the people on the island, 
whatever solution is arrived at or taken into 
consideration." But Perusse also said that 
Ferre wants to see "the HASC hearings run 
their course before he intercedes." 

The Navy acquisition request is now pend- 
ing before the House Armed Services Real Es- 
tate Subcommittee. At Journal presstime, the 
subcommittee was to reopen its Culebra 
hearings on Friday, 17 July. 

One of the Subcommittee’s major purposes 
is to have the Navy explain in detail its 
analyses of possible alternatives for the Cule- 
bran bombardment and gunnery range, When 
the Navy gave the Subcommittee on 11 June 
& summary of those alternatives, Committee 
Chairman Charles E. Bennett (D-Fla) cut the 
Navy off and asked Navy witnesses to do 
more homework and to return prepared to 
answer specifies they were unable to discuss 
at that time. For instance, the Navy had 
ruled out as an alternative target site the 
island of Mona, midway between Puerto Rico 
and Cuba, in part because there was no ra- 
dar equipment for command and control 
of the ship and aerial bombardment train- 
ing. But Navy witnesses were unable then 
to offer any figures on the cost involved or 
time needed to set up the required radar 
and telemetry network. The Subcommittee 
also asked the Navy to take a new and 
thorough look at the possibility of using 
artificial or floating islands as targets, and 
of using Navy ships for the rake (spotting) 
stations to score its gunnery/bombing ex- 
ercises. 

SENATOR JACKSON GETS NO NEW DOPE 


Navy officials have been unwilling to dis- 
cuss the results of any such analyses prior to 
making the data available to the House Armed 
Services Subcommittee. But no mention 
whatever of artificial or floating island alter- 
natives was made in the Navy's 7 July reply to 
Senator Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash) request 
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of 19 June for a full report on the Navy's 
use of and plans for Culebra. The Navy's 
reply, signed by Assistant Navy Secretary 
(I&L) Frank Sanders and made available to 
The Journal by Senator Jackson's office, 
provides virtually no new insight on the 
Culebra issue. 

The Navy's reply to Senator Jackson dis. 
missed five nearby alternative target sites on 
the following grounds: 

OTHER ISLANDS CONSIDERED 
Mona Island 

"1. The island lies in the middle of Mona 
Passage, a major international waterway with 
an áverage daily ship count of 17 ships with- 
in a 50 mile radius of the island. The United 
States is presently engaged in preliminary 
international negotiations with respect їс 
extending territorial waters from 3 to 12 
miles. Fundamental to the U.S. position is 
that the straits of the world will be left as 
high seas. Any U.S. proposal to restrict Mona 
Passage might adversely affect the US. 
negotiating position. 

"2. There is a lack of reserved air space 
since the area is traversed by three inter- 
national airways with Mona Island a major 
intersection for reporting purposes. 

"3, Western Puerto Rico does not have a 
command and control facility comparable to 
that of Roosevelt Roads in the east, therefore, 
adequate air/surface surveillance and warn- 
ing is not possible. 

"4. The flat topography would make dif- 
ficult the installation of adequate spotting 
facilities and profile trackers." 

Isla Desecheo 

"1. Located 27 miles northeastward of 
Mona Island and 12 miles westward of Punta 
Higuera, Desecheo is a small island a mile in 
diameter, Since it is in the Mona Passage, 
the same undesirable international waterway 
aspects associated with Mona Island are 
present here. 

“2. As with Mona Island the lack of re- 
served air space and command and control 
facilities is also present. 

“з. The size of the island is not sufficient 
to locate spotting facilities and. profile 
trackers, 

“4, The U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare and the Puerto Rico Medi- 
cal School have an agreement for joint use 
of the island for study purposes.” 


Isla Palominos 


=i, This small privately owned island is 
located in the Fajardo Roadstead only 6800 
yards from the mainland of Puerto Rico. The 
area is a major recreational waterway and 
includes a commercial marina on Isla Marina, 
750 yards from the mainland. The footprints 
of the inert Walleye missile fired at Isla Palo- 
minos would fall within 500 yards of this 
marina. 

“2. The island does not contain sufficient 
land mass (1100 x 500 yards) for a target 
impact area. 

“3. There is a lack of suitable reserved air 
space which will become more severe with 
the completion of the planned Fajardo com- 
mercial airport." 


Caya Lobos 


"1. This privately owned island is located 
in the Fajardo Roadstead 5300 yards from 
the mainland in the same recreational water- 
way as Isla Palominos. It is a tourist area 
and contains a small aircraft landing strip. 

“2. The footprints of an inert Walleye 
missile would fall within 300 yards of the 
mainland and would include Cayo Icacos. 

“3. The land mass (600 x 300 yards) is 
insufficlent for a target impact area." 

Isla Caja de Muertos 

“1. This island is 5 miles off the south 
central coast of Puerto Rico mainland and 
7 miles from the city of Ponce, a major ship- 
ping port and center of the sugar refining 
industry. 
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"2. There are no command and control 
facilities to provide surveillance and warning. 

“3. The land mass of the island (116 х % 
miles) is insufficient to locate spotting sta- 
tions and profile trackers. Additional land in 
the vicinity would be required." 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 

Other developments have been breaking 
fast on the Culebra issue: 

The New York Times in a lead editorial 
of 10 July asked: “Can anyone really believe 
that the only suitable target area in the 
entire Atlantic Ocean for testing a new gen- 
eration of guided missiles and glidé bombs 
is a 7,000-acre island off Puerto Rico which 
726 Americans call home? . . . It would be 
а salutary example of what one likes to think 
the United States is all about if the might- 
iest Navy in the world now decided on its 
own to weigh anchor and go elsewhere to 
explode its new arsenal, leaving 726 islanders 
in peace and quiet." 

The Washington Post in an editorial of 
14 July said: “It is time that high level 
attention be paid to the controversy over 
Culebra. . . . Repercussions from this use 
of an inhabited island as a target have 
spread far beyond Culebra itself. Many Puerto 
Ricans see in it evidence of a general lack 
of sensitivity in Washington to common- 
wealth problems... relations between Wash- 
ington and San Juan are enormously influ- 
ential in our dealings with the rest of Latin 
America. Even though the Navy finds Culebra 
& convenient area for training operations, we 
simply cannot afford as a nation to get into 
the posture of putting bombs ahead of peo- 
ple." 

A new York film company has shot 10 hours 
of documentary film on Culebra, including 
scenes of Navy ships firing against the island 
(reportedly, the Navy had denied such per- 
mission to CBS and NBC news), and plans to 
distill this footage into a one-hour documen- 
tary in time for the HASC hearings and for 
sale to a nationwide TV network. 


WHITE HOUSE INTERESTED? 


White House interest in the Culebran is- 
sue peaked on July when Presidential Coun- 
selor Bryce Harlow visited Puerto Rico for 
a “routine” Independence Day ceremony. 
Commissioner Jorge Cordova told the Jour- 
nal he discussed the Culebra issue then with 
Harlow (who also serves as Chairman of the 
White House Excess Property Committee) 
for 15 to 30 minutes. Cordova said Harlow 
apparently had not been aware of the Cule- 
bra problem “other than as a newspaper or 
magazine reader." Cordova said also he had 
not heard from any White House official since 
(or before) about the Culebra problem—not- 
withstanding the fact that on 11 June HASC 
Subcommittee Chairman Charles E. Bennett 
(D-Fla.) said: “The White House itself 
ought to be involved . . . at least an offer 
to the White House to become involved in 
this decision is a wise course of action for 
the committee to take... . We will submit 
the evidence to whomever will look at it in 
the White House and discuss it with the 
highest level of our government and try to 
see if they can resolve it in some man- 
ner.... This is government in the open.” 

[From the Armed Forces Journal, 
July 25, 1970] 
Navy CALLS CULEBRA "IRREPLACEABLE''— 
LAIRD SAYS REEVALUATE 
(By Bruce Cossaboom) 

The fate of Culebra is stil] up in the air, 
as the House Armed Services Real Estate 
Subcommittee has held its last public hear- 
ing on the Navy's study of possible alterna- 
tives to Culebra as the “keystone” of the At- 
lantic Fleet Weapons range. 

Subcommittee Chairman Charles E. Ben- 
nett (D-Fla.)—at its conclusion—announced 
that the panel “will have an adjourned meet- 
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ing at some later date to resolve what we will 
do about this thing.” 

But it appears that the hearts of the Sub- 
committee are with the Navy. 

The members did not seriously question at 
the hearing the Navy's contention that Cule- 
bra is “irreplaceable” and that it had investi- 
gated “every conceivable alternative” and 
found none which could be acceptable. 

Chairman Bennett did say: "There are just 
many places in the U.S. where people make 
sacrifices much greater than the people of 
Culebra are being asked to make. They 
should not be asked to make these sacrifices 
unless the Navy really does need this for the 
national defense of our country.” 

And: “It still remains if the Navy really 
doesn't need this range, the Navy shouldn't 
have it. And that is the thing we have to de- 
cide. We have to decide whether the Navy 
needs it or not.” 

The Navy seeks to acquire a new non- 
habitation easement on Culebra’s eastern 
trip for safety zones—an easement which 
would leave about one-third of their island 
for the Culebrans’ use. 

If the Subcommittee makes its decision on 
the basis of the evidence submitted by the 
Navy at the hearings, it could hardly rule 
against the Navy. 

The adversary proceeding atmosphere 
which characterized Chairman Bennett’s 
confrontation with both Culebrans and Navy 
officials at the 10-11 June hearings changed 
dramatically in the second-round hearing 
17 July. 

The devil's advocate sounded more like the 
witness' coach. 

THE NAVY'S STATEMENTS 

The witness, Joseph A. Grimes, Jr. Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of the Navy, 
brought two different statements to the hear- 
ing. He read the shorter one—a six-page gen- 
eral discussion of why the Navy needs an At- 
lantic Range, why the range is located where 
it 1s, and why Culebra 1s an essential part of 
that range—in open session. 

The longer statement—11 pages going into 
& little more detail on four major alterna- 
tives (and dismissing all the rest of the 
hundreds of islands in the nearby Caribbean 
basin as “too small" or “too far")—was not 
read at all by Grimes but was distributed 
to the Subcommittee members at the start 
of the hearing. The Journal obtained a copy 
afterward, 

But based on either statement, there was 
remarkably little questioning on the alterna- 
tives by Subcommittee members. 

Grimes discussed briefly why Mona, De- 
secheo, Isla Caja de Muertos, Isla Palominas, 
Cayo Lobos, and Vieques do not fit the bill— 
ground that had already been sketchily cov- 
ered at the first hearing. Nor was Grimes' 
statement much of an expansion of the “full 
report” asked of the Navy and received by 
Senator Henry Jackson (D-Wash) (Journal 
18 July). 

OVERKILL ON AN ALTERNATIVE 

The only new alternative raised and given 
any attention in the questioning—Virgin 
Gorda—was tossed out at the outset of the 
questioning by Chairman Bennett, who noted 
that it had been suggested by a Journal 
reader. 

Chairman Bennett and witness Grimes 
teamed up for the better part of five minutes 
to rule out the Virgin Gorda proposal (some 
10 separate objections were raised against it) 
with much the same data printed in The 
Journal 18 July (‘Journal Alternative Won't 
Hack It’) and already given to Bennett by 
The Journal. 

THE ANSWERS HAVE VARIED 

Puerto Rico's Resident Commissioner Jorge 
Cordova—a nonvoting member of the Sub- 
committee—did press the Navy for replies 
to questions asked repeatedly and never more 
than cursorily answered. 
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At one point, questioning Grimes, Cordova 
remarked: “The answers... have varied 
from time to time, Mr. Grimes, that is why 
I want to clear it up." The remark was spe- 
cifically addressed to the size of the bombs 
being dropped in the area and whether they 
were "live" bombs, but it could equally ap- 
propriately have been applied to most of 
the subjects covered, 

Apparently SecDef Melvin Laird hasn't 
been satisfied with the Navy’s answers, either. 
The San Juan Star has quoted Governor Luis 
Ferre's announcement of a telephone conver- 
sation he had with Laird: “The Secretary of 
Defense personally assured me today [15 
July] that because of my efforts he has 
ordered Naval authorities to make an imme- 
diate re-evaluation of the Culebra situation." 
Ferre said Laird had promised to call him 
upon completion of the study, expected in 
about a week's time. No announcement of 
the second call had been made as of Journal 
presstime, 

On another tack, Commissioner Cordova 
developed an illuminating comparison of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Fleet Weapons Ranges, 
with the Pacific range clearly, in Mr. Grimes’ 
estimation, coming in second-best. Appar- 
ently no island—or, at least, no available 
island—in the Pacific range offers the “ideal” 
features the Navy desires on Culebra, and 
the Navy has had to “make do" with less (а 
course they reject for the Atlantic range). 


THE VIEQUES TRADE-OFF 


Grimes’ longer statement for the record 
ruled out one early proposal for an alterna- 
tive to the expanding Culebra Walleye range 
simply by misstating it. Puerto Rico Gov- 
ernor Luis Ferre suggested to The Journal 
on Culebra (23/26 May) that, since the Navy 
and Marine Corps already use Vieques’ east- 
ern 2% miles for naval gunfire targets, the 
next three miles inland for a Marine land- 
ing/maneuver area, and Vieques’ western end 
for an inert naval ammo depot, the Navy 
might move the Vieques ammo dump to Cul- 
ebra, the Marine maneuver area to the west- 
ern end of Vieques, and use the freed area 
on Vieques’ eastern tip for its new Walleye 
targets. 

A CINCLNTFLT spokesman later told The 
Journal that the big objection to this trade- 
off is that the western end of Vieques doesn't 
have beaches as suitable as those on the 
island's eastern tip for marine amphibious 
training. 

But Grimes ruled out the Vieques alterna- 
tive by erroneously restating the proposal. 
He said: “The eastern end of Vieques has 
been mentioned as an alternative Walleye 
target. It has also been suggested that the 
other targets in the air-to-ground target 
sub-area to the east of Culebra be moved to 
the eastern end of Vieques. What these sug- 
gestions fail to recognize is that the eastern 
end of Vieques is already one of the three 
air-to-ground target sub-areas in the Cul- 
ebra/Vieques complex. Furthermore, the 
Vieques impact area is more restricted than 
the two sub-areas near Culebra because 
safety regulations do not permit simultane- 
ous amphibious landings, artillery fire and 
air-to-ground ordnance delivery unless these 
operations are part of a coordinated exer- 
cise.” 

No mention whatever was made of the 
Vieques-Culebra switch as it was spelled out 
by Governor Ferre. 

THREE KEY ISSUES 

The hearing also failed to produce any 
discussion—much less answers—on three key 
issues raised by The Journal 18 July: 

(1) Where wil the Atlantic fleet fire new 
guided missiles and glide bombs whose "foot- 
prints" are larger than the Walleye’s or 
Hobo's—1.e. missiles which cannot be fired on 
the Culebrita target complex within the 
Navy’s proposed new safety easement on 
Culebra? 
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(2) Could the Navy use the targets re- 
quired for these larger-footprint weapons for 
the Walleye and Hobo glide bomb training 
now planned for Culebrita—thus obviating 
the need for new safety easements on Cule- 
bra's eastern peninsula? 

(3) Where would the Navy, under its Cule- 
bra contingency plan, conduct Atlantic Fleet 
gunnery and air-to-ground training in the 
event that Congress or the Supreme Court 
precludes continued use of—or expanded op- 
erations on—Culebra? How much would At- 
lantic Fleet training really be degraded using 
such contingency targets, and what would 
the resulting ineffüciency cost, both in dol- 
lars and in fleet readiness? 

But the biggest unanswered question of all 
involved something brought up at the first 
hearing, but never mentioned at the second. 

The Subcommittee in early June had asked 
the Navy to take a new and thorough look at 
the possibility of using artificial or floating 
islands as targets, and of using Navy ships for 
the rake (spotting) stations to score its gun- 
nery/bombing exercises. 

An “island bullder” offered—by telegram 
sent at Bennett’s suggestion late last week to 
Navy Secretary John Chafee—to make a feasi- 
bility study for an artificial island in the 
general vicinity of Roosevelt Roads with the 
necessary mass and contours. 

At one point in the 17 July hearing, Grimes 
made Culebra sound so important as the key- 
stone of the Atlantic Fleet Weapons Range 
that if it didn't exist it would have to be 
invented. 

But the possibility of “inventing” artificial 
islands or floating targets and rake stations 
simply wasn’t addressed. 

In closing the hearings, Bennett castigated 
the press, calling much of what has been 
written about Culebra “distressing” and “in- 
accurate.” Bennett has said he feels the 
charges against the Navy were not substan- 
tiated by what he personally experienced on 
his visit to Culebra, when the Navy provided 
him with an opportunity to observe the ef- 
fects of their firings. 

But Commissioner Cordova summed up his 
feelings on that subject in one last statement 
before adjournment: “I’m not at all satisfied 
that on our own short trip to Culebra we re- 
ceived any idea of what may go on there when 
Culebra is being used as a weapons range.... 
I am far from persuaded from what little we 
saw and heard that the complaints are neces- 
sarily unfounded. I fear that we just didn’t 
have the opportunity to hear what actually 
goes on.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I, too, commend the 
Senator from New York on what he has 
done. As I understand, he is offering an 
amendment to the pending bill; is that 
correct? 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes. I am introducing 
an amendment today, to be printed. I am 
not calling it up at this time, because 
Senator JacKson’s subcommittee is in- 
vestigating the matter, and hopefully will 
be able to persuade the Navy without our 
passage of this legislation to remove 
themselves from the island of Culebra. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The thrust of the 
amendment is that it would remove the 
Navy from that area, and stop the kind 
of firing which, as I understand, has re- 
sulted in enormous damage to the Cule- 
brans' property and in some deaths; is 
that correct? 

Mr. GOODELL. That is correct. It is 
not just the thrust; the amendment 
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would prohibit the use of the island of 
Culebra for either sea or air bombard- 
ment purposes or practices by the Navy. 

I might say not only have some in- 
dividuals been killed, but in early June, 
the Governor of Puerto Rico, Mr. Ferre, 
was out in his boat nearby, and almost 


got hit by one of the Navy shells, which 
landed right near his boat. 


I am sure that brought home to the 
Governor of Puerto Rico rather dramat- 
ically the need for some change in this 
situation. He has been in the forefront of 
those who are trying to work this thing 
out and get the island of Culebra given 
back to the Puerto Rican people and the 
Culebrans. 

These are American citizens, I might 
point out, whom we are firing around 
and about. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I congratulate the 
Senator from New York. It is shocking 
and scandalous that any human beings, 
certainly not only American citizens but 
any human beings, should be endangered 
and their lives lost by practice firing 
from our Navy. 

It was my understanding, from the ex- 
perience that Ihave had in the military— 
which is limited to 5 years in World War 
II—that great care was taken in all kinds 
of practice firing, to make sure there was 
no possible danger to life or limb of any 
soldier or sailor or anyone else who could 
be involved, certainly any civilian. 

The fact that this has resulted in death 
of some persons and a real threat to the 
life of the Governor of Puerto Rico is 
most shocking, and I think the Senator 
from New York has performed great 
service in bringing this matter to the 
attention of the Senate. 

I hope if there is no satisfactory recon- 
ciliation by the Senator from Washing- 
ton and others, the Senator will press 
this matter to a vote. I think the Senator 
from New York should stand up and be 
counted, unless we can work it out on 
Some kind of negotiated basis. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin, and say to him that I do 
intend to press the issue. 

I am offering this amendment today 
to afford a chance for negotiation, But I 
think it is time the Congress of the 
porem States acted to meet this prob- 
em. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to add as cosponsors of my amend- 
ment the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HUGHES). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my colleague from New York for 
his thorough, careful, and painstaking 
analysis of a difficult and emotional sub- 
ject in connection with Puerto Rico. 

I have some personal knowledge of the 
situation in Culebra, I know of the dif- 
ficulty that the residents of that island 
and that area of the Commonwealth 
have had with this problem. I know of 
the deep concern that the Governor of 
Puerto Rico, the distinguished Luis Ferre, 
has had over this situation. 
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I also know of the efforts he has made 
to try to find an alternative to the use 
of Culebra for these purposes. I commend 
our colleague from New York for his 
thorough appraisal of the situation, and 
join with him in urging that there be 
an early favorable disposition of this 
problem, and to support Governor Ferre 
in his efforts to bring it to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Mr, GOODELL. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee, and I join him in his 
comments with reference to the Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico. The Governor of 
Puerto Rico has been patient and per- 
sistent on this subject, as have many 
other leaders in Puerto Rico. 

This has been a longstanding prob- 
lem. It has deeply troubled the people of 
Puerto Rico as well as the people who 
reside on the island of Culebra, and I 
think it has reached the point now where 
futher negotiations without pressure 
from Congress will not resolve the matter 
with the Navy. We have made every kind 
of approach to the Pentagon and to the 
Navy Department over a period of years, 
striving to get them to agree that they 
should suspend these operations of the 
Navy. As & practical matter, the net re- 
sult has been that the Navy is now mak- 
ing a proposal to expand the area they 
control on the island, adding about one- 
third of the island. 

We have pointed out many difficulties 
that have occurred—some deaths, shells 
faling near children swimming at the 
beaches. It is an intolerable situation, 
and it must be ended. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. JACKSON) will be 
able to work this matter out in the sev- 
eral weeks ahead, because time is run- 
ning short, and I intend to offer this 
amendment this year, in this session of 
Congress, and have Congress face the 
responsibility one way or another. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber 
when the Senator from New York dis- 
cussed the matter of the shelling of 
Culebra, near Puerto Rico. I intend to 
support his amendment. 

The Governor of Puerto Rico called 
upon me yesterday and described in con- 
siderable detail the significance of this 
matter. The very least our Government 
should do would be to enter into serious 
negotiations about giving up the shell- 
ing of this important island, which is à 
part of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. Puerto Rico is overpopulated. It 
is a small island itself and Culebra is 
smaller. I believe there are only 6,000 
acres on the island of Culebra. 

I believe that our Navy has been re- 
miss in not seeking to find some alter- 
native to the use of this island, which 
has nearly 1,000 inhabitants, and to find 
some alternative for the purpose of prac- 
ticing its gunfire. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
telegram from Mr. Rafael Hernandez 
Colon, President of the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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August 11, 1970. 
Hon, WILLIAM J, FULBRIGHT, 
Senator, U.S. Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 3 

On behalf òf the Senate of Puerto Rico, 
I urge and request your support of an 
amendment to H.R.17123 to.stop further 
naval shelling and bombing of the inhabited 
island of Culebra. 

The shelling has produced a human and 
political problem of the utmost gravity in 
Culebra and Puerto Rico. Puerto Ricans are 
unanimous in believing that the shelling 
should stop, in the interest of the Culebrans 
and of continued warm relations with the 
United States. Moreover, there is) consider- 
able evidence that superior alternative sites 
which are uninhabited are available for such 
shelling which would obviate such a serious 
human and political problem. I therefore 
strongly request your support for the pro- 
posed addition of a new section 507 being 
introduced by Senators Goodell and Crans- 
ton, which would prohibit use of U.S. mil- 
itary resources for such bombing and shell- 
ing. 

RAFAEL HERNANDEZ COLON, 
President of the Senate, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I hope that the 
Senate will give very serious considera- 
tion to Senator GoopELL’s amendment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
tiny island of Culebra, located 20 miles 
east of Puerto Rico, has been subject to 
periodic shelling and bombardment exer- 
cises. The bombing is being done by the 
U.S. Navy. The people whose lives are 
being disrupted, and occasionally threat- 
ened, by these activities are American 
citizens. These 726 American citizens 
have vehemently protested the Navy's 
activities and I join their protest. 

The Navy has stated that conditions on 
Culebra represent optimum opportuni- 
ties to simulate wartime operations. For 
over 30 years the Navy has conducted 
operations on this island, and at the 
present time plans are underway to ac- 
quire by right of eminent domain an- 
other third of the island. This planned 
acquisition, added to the land the Navy 
already utilizes, would leave one-third of 
the island to the inhabitants. 

Five thousand. sorties were executed 
last year, and 9,000 are planned for this 
year. If such operations are deemed es- 
sential by the Navy, uninhabited islands 
in the vicinity are a preferable alterna- 
tive. Two such islands off the west coast 
of Puerto Rico are currently available as 
an alternative to Culebra. 

Why must lives be threatened, endan- 
gered and disrupted by such dangerous 
operations when other islands in the area 
are available? The inhabitants of this 
tiny island have continued to suffer these 
many years from the Navy’s presence. 
It it time to alleviate this suffering and 
terminate the Navy’s operations there. 

For example, it has been documented 
that as a result of these operations, the 
fishing industry has deteriorated, tour- 
ism and industrial development have been 
restricted, and the ecology of the island 
has suffered adversely. In addition, lives 
are continually threatened. Not long ago, 
an errant Navy shell almost killed the 
Governor of Puerto Rico, who was sun- 
ning himself on & boat off Flamingo 
Beach. 

There is no need to document further 
the disruption which has taken place on 
that island. Alternative, uninhabited is- 
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lands in the vicinity exist. They should 
be utilized. 

I am pleased to join my colleague, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. GOODELL), 
in cosponsoring the amendment to H.R. 
17123 which would terminate the bom- 
bardment of Culebra and allow the cit- 
izens to live in peace. I urge the adoption 
of this amendment. 


THE NAVY'S CONTINUING USE OF 
THE ISLAND OF CULEBRA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL). 

On July 14 of this year, I told the 
Senate that I hoped the Navy would 
undertake an immediate review of the 
alternatives to the continued use of the 
island of Culebra, I said: 

If the Navy does not act in the matter, 
I believe that the U.S. Congress must. 


Unfortunately the Navy has not acted: 
Although it asserted that it has studied 
“every conceivable’ alternative site to 
Culebra, it has never made its studies 
public. And it has admitted that it has 
not considered the possibility of using 
manmade islands or contoured floating 
platforms. 

The use of Culebra as a target area 
has subjected the more than 700 resi- 
dents, of that island to constant noise 
pollution and constant fear of injury. 
This alone should convince the Navy to 
seek an alternative target site. But the 
Navy policy has an impact far beyond 
Culebra itself. In Puerto Rico, where re- 
lations with the United States are a vital 
and sensitive issue, the Navy's actions 
have been criticized by every political 
force. Continued disregard to Puerto 
Rican views on Culebra could lead to 
hostility against all U.S. bases in the 
Commonwealth, including the $300 mil- 
lion installation at Roosevelt Roads. 

I believe, therefore, that Congress must 
act now. Indeed, I think we should con- 
Sider going beyond the proposed amend- 
ment and study the possibility to estab- 
lishing a national park on Culebra to 
perserve the natural condition and 
beauty of the island. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL II TO THE 
TREATY FOR THE PROHIBITION 
OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS IN LATIN 
AMERICA, AND A TAX CONVEN- 
TION WITH BELGIUM—REMOVAL 
OF INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as in executive session, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the injunction of 
secrecy be removed from Executive H, 
91st Congress, second session, additional 
protocol II to the Treaty of the Prohi- 
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bition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin 
America; and Executive I, 91st Congress. 
second session, & tax convention with 
Belgium, transmitted to the Senate to- 
day by the President of the United 
States, and that the protocol and con- 
vention, together with the President's 
messages, be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed, and that the President's mes- 
sages be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HuGHES). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The messages from the President are 
as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Additional Pro- 
tocol П to the Treaty for the Prohibition 
of Nuclear Weapons in Latin America, 
with a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to its ratification. 
The Additional Protocol was signed on 
behalf of the United States on April 1, 
1968. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
transmit also the report by the Secretary 
of State with respect to the Protocol and 
a copy of the Treaty to which it relates. 

The Treaty for the Prohibition of Nu- 
clear Weapons in Latin America, done at 
Mexico City February 14, 1967, is the 
first successful attempt to create a nu- 
clear free zone in a populated region of 
the world. The Treaty is limited to states 
located in the Latin American region and 
is already in force among 16 Latin Amer- 
ican nations. 

Additional Protocol II is designed for 
nuclear-weapon states, which are not el- 
igible to sign the Treaty itself. It calls 
upon them to respect the denuclearized 
status of Latin America, not to contribute 
to violation of the Treaty, and not to use 
or threaten to use nuclear weapons 
against the Treaty parties. 

It is in the best interests of the United 
States to assume these obligations to- 
ward the Latin American countries 
bound by the Treaty. By creating this 
nuclear-free zone the nations of Latin 
America have made an important con- 
tribution to peace and security in the 
Western Hemisphere. Ratification by 
the United States of Additional Proto- 
col П would not only indicate our sup- 
port for the Latin American nuclear-free 
zone but would reinforce our other arms 
control efforts such as the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty. 

I recommend that the Senate give 
early and favorable consideration to Ad- 
ditional Protocol II and give its advice 
and consent to ratification, subject to the 
statement which accompanies the re- 
port of the Secretary of State. That 
statement, which is similar to the one 
made by the United States at the time of 
signature, expresses our understanding 
concerning territories and territorial 
claims, transit and transport privileges, 
non-use of nuclear weapons, and the defi- 
nition of “nuclear weapons.” The state- 
ment also reaffirms our willingness to 
make available nuclear explosion services 
for peaceful purposes on a nondiscrim- 
inatory basis under appropriate interna- 
tional arrangements. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, August 13, 1970. 
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To the Senate of the United States: 

with a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith the convention 
between the United States of America 
and the Kingdom of Belgium for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income, signed at Brussels 
on July 9, 1970. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
transmit also the report of the Secretary 
of State with respect to the convention. 

The existing income-tax convention 
of October 28, 1948 with Belgium, as 
modified by supplementary conventions 
of September 9, 1952, and August 22, 
1957, and by the protocol of May 21, 
1965, would be terminated and replaced 
by the new convention upon the com- 
ing into force of the latter. 

In revising the existing convention, 
as modified, it has been possible to in- 
corporate in a single comprehensive 
convention provisions which reflect 
changes in the internal tax laws of the 
United States and Belgium. The re- 
vised convention, while following in 
general the pattern of bilateral income- 
tax conventions now in force between 
the United States and a number of other 
couniries, reflect in particular certain 
tax treaty policies established in recent 
revisions of such conventions with 
France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and the United Kingdom. More- 
over, the revised provisions reflect, to the 
extent that policy and technical consid- 
erations permit, the model income-tax 
convention published by the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment. 

As in the cases of other income-tax 
conventions of the United States, pro- 
visions in the new convention with Bel- 
gium that are of special interest include 
those which relate to commercial and 
industrial profits, dividends, interest, 
royalties, and capital gains. The revised 
provisions regarding social security pay- 
ments, governmental salaries and similar 
remuneration, income from teaching 
and research and other personal serv- 
ices, and exemptions to which stu- 
dents and trainees are entitled should 
also be of particular interest. 

The maximum 15 percent rate of tax 
at source on dividends, as provided in 
the existing convention, is retained in 
the new convention. The 15 percent rate 
of tax at source on interest, as provided 
in the existing convention, is retained 
as a general rule in the new convention, 
but interest arising from commercial 
credit or on interbank transactions is 
exempted from tax. The provision of the 
existing convention granting an exemp- 
tion from tax in the source country to 
royalties derived from sources within 
one of the countries by a resident of the 
other country is retained in the new con- 
vention. 

I recommend that the Senate give 
early and favorable consideration to the 
convention. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, August 13, 1970. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 17123) to au- 
thorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1971 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, and other weapons, and re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I want 
to inform Senators, for the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE) and myself, that we plan to 
call up amendment No. 821 on the ABM 
system at an early date. As soon as we 
can reach agreement as to a proper time, 
we plan to move promptly to à vote. 

In the meantime, I want to set forth 
again my view that this proposal which 
my distinguished colleague has submitted 
and which I have joined at this time with 
the able Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Соок) in cosponsoring well satisfies the 
principal objectives of both those in- 
clined to support ABM deployment and 
those inclined to oppose it. 

The amendment itself is extremely 
simple. It reads: 

Funds authorized pursvant to this Act for 
the procurement of anti-ballistic missile de- 
fenses may be used only for defense of stra- 
tegic forces deployed at Grand Forks Air 


Force Base, North Dakota and Malmstrom 
Air Force Base, Montana. 


The amendment leaves intact every 
dollar recommended by the committee 
for work on ABM. It authorizes precisely 
the same rate of production on ABM 
components. It, provides accordingly the 
full momentum of an on-going ABM pro- 
gram, and of a growing capability to ex- 
pand the system's deployment should 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks fail. 

The amendment grants broad latitude 
to the Department of Defense to meet 
the projected threat to our deterrent. It 
in no way inhibits the technology or the 
scale of deployment, but requires only 
that any such deployment take place at 
the two sites already authorized, Malm- 
strom Air Force Base and Grank Forks 
Air Force Base. Thus, the Department 
can do exactly what a number of experts 
familiar with the Safeguard system have 
suggested, namely, establish defense in 
depth at the first two sites rather than a 
thinner defense at three or four sites. By 
installing additional radar and computer 
capability together with additional inter- 
ceptors at Malmstrom and Grand Forks, 
the system can attain a significant im- 
provement in the phase I capability to 
protect the Minuteman force. The exact 
manner and degree of this improved ca- 
pability is left for determination by the 
Department of Defense. Using existing 
technology, the Department might 
choose to deploy one additional missile 
site radar and related elements to 
achieve a significant increase in phase I 
capability at no greater cost. than the 
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proposed Whiteman deployment. It 
might choose to begin installing two mis- 
sile site radars which would provide vir- 
tually the same number of surviving 
Minuteman as the phase I deployment 
or it might accelerate work on advanced 
radars to supplement the first two MSRE's 
scheduled for the phase I sites, The lat- 
ter option is the one many of us prefer 
and in the long run might provide sub- 
stantially superior hard-point capability. 

The important point is simple; the 
concept of defense in depth at the phase 
I sites would permit the Department of 
Defense to establish progressively heav- 
ier protection for the Minuteman silos 
in that area. It would go far toward 
meeting the possible strategic threat of a 
growing Soviet offense and would clearly 
authorize sufficient production and de- 
ployment momentum to bolster our dip- 
lomatic position in SALT. 

I would also like to point out that this 
proposal is the logical culmination of the 
series of votes we have taken on ABM. 
Those who supported the Hughes amend- 
ment voiced the conclusion that the 
United States needed only an active pro- 
gram and did not require the proposed 
deployment of an operational system. 
Those who voted for the Cooper-Hart 
amendment expressed their considered 
judgment that the United States needs 
nothing beyond phase I deployment 
which has been authorized; they ex- 
plicitly indicated that they did not be- 
lieve phase II as proposed should be in- 
stalled at this time. 

Iam sure that all those who supported 
the Cooper-Hart amendment will recog- 
nize that since the majority of the Senate 
did not share their judgment, this pro- 
posal represents a constructive middle 
ground between stopping the system at 
phase I and proceeding with the pro- 
posed phase II deployment. 

As I made. clear in announcing my 
decision to oppose the Cooper-Hart 
amendment, I have concluded that we do 
need a dynamic ABM program to sup- 
port the SALT negotiations; however, my 
consultations with the American delega- 
tion in Vienna have lead me to conclude 
that intensified work at the phase I 
sites—short of the full phase II proposal 
to which the backers of Cooper-Hart 
objected—will provide ample momentum 
to support our negotiators. 

That is the essence of the Brooke-Mc- 
Intyre amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JorDAN of Idaho). What is the will of 
the Senate? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Is an amendment 
to the present bill pending? 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Nothing 
but the committee substitute for the bill. 
The billis open to amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would it be in 
order to ask for third reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not until 
the committee substitute is agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would it be in or- 
der to ask for agreement on the commit- 
tee substitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN Of Idaho). The Senator from Arizona 
will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is my question 
still in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
would advise the Senator from Arizona 
that the Senator from Mississippi has 
the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wil wait until 
the Senator has finished. 


GRANTING THE CONSENT OF CON- 
GRESS TO STATES OF NEW JER- 
SEY AND NEW YORK FOR CER- 
TAIN AMENDMENTS TO THE 
WATERFRONT COMMISSION COM- 
PACT—REREFERRAL OF SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 222 TO COM- 
MITTEE ON COMMERCE 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be discharged from 
further consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 222 at this time and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce for a period of 30 days, exclusive 
of any days on which the Senate is not 
in session, and shall again be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary for the 
purposes previously mentioned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 17123) to 
authorize appropriations during the fis- 
cal year 1971 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and other weapons, and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
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component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, is 
my previous question still in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN Of Idaho). The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee substitute. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia and Mr. 
PROXMIRE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum, but before I do so, may I say 
to the Senator from Arizona that he 
knows full well that the acting majority 
leader on this side of the aisle does not 
intend to permit the committee substi- 
tute be voted on today, not that I per- 
sonally am not ready to vote on it, but 
the Senator from Arizona knows that the 
situation at the moment is not favorahle 
to such action. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I know the situ- 
ation very well. I bave to say, too, that 
those of us who live 2,500 miles from 
here are getting sick and tired of sitting 
here day after day after day with no 
action on the bill. I know that there are 
piles of amendments to the bill and if 
we have to use this process, we are going 
to start calling up amendments offered 
by the other side. I think it makes the 
Senate look rather ridiculous for Sena- 
tors to sit here day after day after day 
and have a vote once a week. This bill 
has been before the Senate now for 
going on a month. I have a hunch that 
if those who are delaying the bill have 
anything to say about it, we will be on 
the bill well into the end of September, 
for political purposes only. 

It is necessary that the defense of this 
country be taken care of. I am perfectly 
willing to stay here night and day and 
vote on every one of these amendments, 
as ridiculous as some of them are. I had 
no idea that we would ever get away with 
what I tried to do here, but I did want 
the opportunity to call the attention of 
my good friend from West Virginia to 
the fact that this was beginning to look 
a little stupid in the eyes of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I would suggest that the leadership on 
the Senator's side of the aisle get around 
to prodding some of the reluctant Sena- 
tors and have them call up their amend- 
ments, or we will start calling them un. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Any 
Senator on either side may call up an 
amendment, at any time, this afternoon. 
There are no restrictions on the calling 
up of an amendment by any Senator. 
The Senator knows very well that the 
leadership on this side of the aisle is 
ready to go forward with amendments, 
but Senators are not yet ready for third 
reading or anything of the sort. The 
junior Senator from West Virginia is 
here day after day. I would imagine that 
Isit in this Chamber as much as does 
any other Senator. Thus I am quite 
willing to vote on any amendment, at 
any time. I, personally, am now willing 
to have a vote on the committee substi- 
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tute and final passage of the bill. But 
the leadership on this side of the aisle 
and the leadership on the Senator's side 
of ihe aisle I am quite sure, are not 
ready for that to occur yet, because there 
are Senators on both sides of the aisle 
who have amendments yet to be called 


up. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I can understand 
that, Mr. President, and I want to com- 
pliment the Senator from West Virginia 
for the careful and industrious way he 
pays attention to his duties. I do not 
believe I have ever seen a Senator, in the 
years that I have served here, who has 
spent as much time or done as good a 
job as has the distinguished Senator 
from West. Virginia. 

The point I wanted to make by my 
effort to get some action on this bill is 
that we are just stalling. It is a political 
stall. I can see it being taken advantage 
of in late September with television 
shows and radio shows. I know that the 
Senator from West Virginia will not like 
it any more than I do, but I think we are 
neglecting the business of the Govern- 
ment. To those Senators on this side of 
the aisle and on the other side of the 
aisle, I have to say that I would like to 
get home, too, but there is something to 
having to go 2,500 miles rather than just 
jumping in an airplane and going iwo 
States away. I would like to get on with 
the business of the Senate. I should like 
to see the Senate end its work sometime 
this fall so that we can have a little time 
with our families. 

Ihave been ready to vote since the first 
day the bill was brought up, but there 
are amendments that are supposed to 
be important amendments. We have 
heard that every single item in the mili- 
tary procurement bill will be challenged. 
We are ready to answer all challenges. 
But here we sit, day after day after day, 
doing nothing. I would hope that the 
leadership on the Senator's side of the 
aisle and the leadership on this side of 


the aisle—I do not happen to be a Mem- 


ber of either of those two groups—would 
get their heads together and forget that 
a Presidential election is 2 years away, 
and that there is an election this fall, and 
let us get on with the business of the 
country. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not believe that the record 
should be left unclear here. The Senator 
from Rhode Island wanted to bring пра 
conference report a little while ago, and 
he was willing to vote on it today. He 
was also willing to. vote on it tomorrow. 
From which side of the aisle did the ob- 
jections come? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I was not here. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. They came from the 
Republican side of the aisle. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Brooke) wanted 
very much to bring up his ABM amend- 
ment yesterday right after we voted on 
the most important amendment that is 
likely to come before the Senate in a long 
time. That was done yesterday. Today 
we had another vote on an amendment. 
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The Senator from Arizona did not think 
much of my amendment but I thought it 
was important and we voted on it. 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
wanted to vote yesterday on his amend- 
ment. He was willing to move, and move 
then. Senators representing the view- 
point of the Senator from Arizona want- 
ed to delay that. We did not agree to a 
time limitation yesterday. They wanted 
to put it off. So that has been put off 
until next Wednesday. Thus, all the fault 
is not on one side of the aisle by any 
means. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am not suggest- 
ing that it is, but I might suggest to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, who has a stack 
of amendments himself, I understand, 
why does he not call them up? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have just finished 
with one. I have got one here that I am 
willing to call up. It is right here on my 
desk and ready to go. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Then let us go to 
work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JOR- 
DAN of Idaho). The Senator from West 
Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think that I recall—I may be mis- 
taken—but I thought I saw an amend- 
ment at the desk sponsored by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). Am I in error? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have one there, 
yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thought 
so. We could consider it. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jorpan of Idaho). The Chair, on behalf 
of the Vice President, pursuant to title 
22, United States Code, section 276, ap- 
points the following Senators to attend 
the Interparliamentary Union Meeting, 
to be held at The Hague, Holland, Oc- 
tober 1-9, 1970: The Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Sparkman), chairman; the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Jor- 
DAN), the Senator from Texas (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Үосмс), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. McIntyre), the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) , the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), and 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
MON). 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice Pres- 
ident, pursuant to Public Law 91-332, 
appoints the following Senators to the 
National Parks Centennial Commission: 
The Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
BIBLE), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Fannin) , and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. HANSEN). 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 17123) to au- 
thorize appropriations during the fiscal 
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year 1971 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, and other weapons, and re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) may be assured that an 
amendment will be called up shortly. It 
is my understanding that the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) is plan- 
ning to call up an amendment momen- 
tarily. I think that there will be action 
on that amendment this afternoon. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I think 
that the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona has performed a very important 
service today in calling attention to what 
has been going on. In effect, he has 
served notice upon the Members of the 
Senate that we cannot go on and on in 
this way without expecting some Senator 
to press for third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

I think the Senator from Arizona is 
entirely within his rights. 

The leadership on this side of the aisle 
wants to cooperate, on a reasonable 
basis, as much as we possibly can. But I 
must say frankly that the primary ob- 
jective of the leadership on this side of 
the aisle is to get the bill passed. It is 
supported by the administration. We do 
not particularly want any other amend- 
ments added to the bill although some 
may be supported. We would like to get 
to third reading as quickly as possible. 

Mr. President, with respect to the re- 
marks made by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, I do not know whether the Sen- 
&tor from Massachusetts could have got- 
ten a time limitation yesterday on his 
amendment. No request was made on the 
floor, as I recall. The amendment could 
have been called up and made the pend- 
ing business, 

It is my understanding that some of 
the supporters of that amendment were 
leaving yesterday and did not want a 
vote at that time. That was my under- 
standing. Perhaps I am mistaken. 

I wish the amendment had been called 
up. Whether there could have been a 
time limitation agreed upon, I do not 
know. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the Senator from 
Massachusetts was prepared to call up 
his amendment provided he could get a 
time limitation. 

The feeling of those opposed to the 
amendment was that they would. prefer 
to debate it for a day or so. Under those 
circumstances, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts preferred not to call up the 
amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Of course, that is the 
choice of any individual Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
would like to point out that with respect 
to the amendment the Senate just acted 
on, I was prepared to call up that amend- 
ment a long time ago. 

The reason why I delayed until today 
is that we were waiting for the Defense 
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Department to react to the amendment 
and give us the benefit of their judgment 
on it so that we would have a chance to 
analyze and discuss the matter. 

Obviously, in that time those who were 
opposed to the amendment had a chance 
to develop very effective opposition to it. 
I do not think that the Recorp should 
show that those of us who are interested 
in amending the bill are trying to delay 
it. We are not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield to the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think that there is a misunder- 
standing. I think that all Senators want 
to expedite this matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
a time limitation of 2 hours on all amend- 
ments to the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am constrained to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, let the Recorp show that the able 
majority leader on yesterday sought to 
get a unanimous-consent agreement on 
the Brooke amendment. However, there 
were Senators who did not want to enter 
into an agreement whereby there would 
be only 1 hour on that important amend- 
ment. 

I am sure that the leadership on this 
side of the aisle would like to see action 
go forward on this bill. The able assist- 
ant majority leader certainly will do ev- 
erything he possibly can and as the 
presently acting majority leader, in my 
limited capacity, I will do everything 
that I can to make progress. 

Let it»mot be said that the fault lies 
on:this side of the aisle. All Senators 
have a responsibility. I have a respon- 
sibility to be here and on the job, and 
so does every other Senator. 

The other day when we sought to get 
an agreement by which we would vote 
at a certain time on the ABM amend- 
ment, there was an objection from the 
other side of the aisle which, in the final 
analysis, culminated in no agreement. 
That objection was based on a particu- 
lar Senator’s wanting to attend a lunch- 
eon. Then other difficulties arose until 
the proposed agreement fell through. 

I think that we have a case here per- 
haps of the pot calling the kettle black. 
Suffice it to say, we will have an amend- 
ment called up this afternoon by Mr. 
WiLLiAMs of New Jersey, and I hope 
that there will be other amendments 
today and tomorrow. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have counted the amendments at the 
desk I come up with the figure of 22. 
From some hasty calculations, which 
might be inaccurate, based on the rate 
of calling up amendments in the weeks 
we have been on the bill, it could well 
be around Christmas time before we 
finish. 

I will do everything I can to cooperate 
in my limited way to see that the leader- 
ship on both sides get the amendments 
acted on. 
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I do not think that is wise for the 
Senate to be acting as it is, whether it 
is Republican or Democratic action. 

The statement was made that those 
Senators opposed to the Brooke amend- 
ment objected. I do not believe that is 
absolutely correct. We felt that if the 
vote were held yesterday we had a very 
good chance of beating the amendment. 
We would not have objected. It would 
have to be a proponent of the amend- 
ment. 

If this is a case of the pot calling the 
kettle black, I do not know whether I 
am the pot or the kettle. It does not mat- 
ter much to me. I have been called a 
little bit of everything. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I hasten to assure the dis- 
tinguished Senator that I did not mean 
to cast aspersions on any Senator. I 
would be the last one to do that. The 
Senator knows of my affection and high 
regard for him. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There are 22 
amendments. i 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, does 
that include the  Hatfield-Goldwater 
amendment? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Hatfield- 
Goldwater amendment ‘with 15 other 
sponsors, yes. It is there. 

Mr. KENNEDY, Is the Senator pre- 
pared to call up that amendment? 

Mr. GOLDWATER, It is the job of the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr, HATFIELD) to 
call it up. He intends to call it up. 

We were told that the Brooke amend- 
ment would be considered today. We 
found out this morning that it would 
not be called up until next Wednesday. 

We thought that the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) on the com- 
pletion of his amendment might bring 
up one or two other amendments. 

We have been expecting amendments 
to be called up on the floor aimed at 
certain weapons systems, We are at a 
loss to understand the delay. 

I hope that we can get along with the 
business of the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: Mr. Pres- 
ident, there are amendments at the desk 
by Senators PERCY, BROOKE, FULBRIGHT, 
SCOTT, PROxMIRE, McGovern, BAYH, and 
Hucues. I counted 18 at the desk earlier 
today. 

So, there are sponsors of amendments 
on both sides of the aisle. I would like 
therefore, at this moment to inquire 
whether any Senator on the other side 
of the aisle wishes to call up an amend- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, we could get amendments 
called up on one side of the aisle or the 
other if the leadership would cooperate 
and.say that in 15 minutes we will have 
third reading if there are no: further 
amendments offered. 

I venture to say that Senators would 
be in the Chamber and. amendments 
would be called up. That statement goes 
for both sides. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I. assure the able Senator from 
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Delaware, who is my friend, that an 
amendment will be called up this after- 
noon. The distinguished Senator knows 
perfectly well that we cannot have third 
reading within 15 minutes. 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day last on, “Face the Nation," I tried to 
explain the situation and answer ques- 
tions on the problem in the Mideast in 
the frame of reference as I saw it. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tran- 
script of the broadcast be printed.at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FACE THE NATION—CBS News, Aucust 9, 1970 


HERMAN. Senator Javits, do you have any 
reason to believe or do you in fact know 
whether the United States has given any 
secret assurances to Israel to obtain the 
relative cease-fire that we now have? 

Senator Javrrs. I would hardly call them 
secret. I think 1t is very obvious that the 
United States must have assured Israel that 
& cease-fire would be effectively policed, and 
I do not believe that oblique photography by 
the air forces of both the United Arab Re- 
public and Israel would have been adequate 
for that purpose. I’m confident that at the 
very least some assurance was given that 
both great powers would use satellites or 
whatever other means they had to -be sure 
it wasn't abused, and, in addition;'I believe 
that the United States must have made it 
clear to Israel that this would not represent 
а stoppage or diminution of the military ma- 
teriel which she must have if she is to sur- 
vive. 

ANNOUNCER; From CBS Washington, in 
color, Face the Nation, a spontaneous and 
unrehearsed news interview with Senator 
Jacob Javits, Republican of New York. Sen- 
ator Javits will be questioned by CBS News 
Correspondent Nelson Benton, John Finney 
of the New York Times, ahd.CBS News 
Correspondent George Herman. 

HERMAN, ‘Senator, you've put that rather 
more in the negative, thé question of arms 
to Israel, rather than the positive. You said 
there would-be no stoppage. Do you think 
that we may have given some implicit or di- 
rect assurance that there would be a step-up 
in arms support? 

Senator Javrrs. Well I think—I'm sure 
that that could be included. It all depends 
upon the situation Israel faces, both now 
and at the end of the 90-day truce. It is 
very significant that neither side has com- 
mitted itself to arms deliveries or an arms 
embargo behind the, roughly, 32-mile zone 
bordering the Suez Canal. And the attrition 
on Israel in respect of arms could be sub- 
stantial in view of the fact that unlike the 
Arab States, she must facé commando ac- 
tivity, which indeed has already begun. And 
one of the real items 'of delicacy in enforc- 
ing the cease-fire has got to be to 
distinguish between commando attacks and 
attacks supported, fomented or prompted 
by the Arab governments concerned. 

Now Г believe—I genuinely believe’ that 
this is a good faith effort. I've begun to 
believe that, I didn't when Wwe began, on 
all sides, and therefore I do not believe that 
this problem will be as difficult as it might 
otherwise have been in the absence of the 
feeling that the United States and the So- 
viet Union really want to work itt out, if 
it can be worked out at all. 

FINNEY.Senator,this is an area that you've 
been intimately involved in over the years, 
sometimes even in the role of honest broker. 
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Looking ahead here and assuming it is a 
good faith atmosphere at the present time, 
what concessions do you envision that Israel 
1s going to have to make to get an agree- 
ment? 

Senator Javirs, I believe that the conces- 
sions will revolve mainly around territory, 
the so-called occupied territories, with re- 
spect to the '67 war when Israel moved into 
the Sinai, I think out of sheer survival self- 
defense—moved into the West Bank, bor- 
dering the Jordan, seized the Golon Heights. 
I think the stickiest problems are not go- 
ing to be Sinai, because I think there there 
wil be some demilitarization, perhaps with 
the use of some forces, and this time, in- 
terestingly enough, perhaps including as part 
of the peace-keeping force, U.S. and Soviet 
forces if both governments are willing, in 
Order to implement the guarantee that it 
wil remain demilitarized. That may also 
be true about access through the Straits 
of Tehran, which are critically important 
to Israel, leading to its Port of Elat, and 
the problem of transit through the Suez 
Canal will also have to be dealt with, at 
least practicably so that Israel is not barred 
from Suez. 

The real problem, 1f I may just finish, 1s 
going to come on the eastern side, that is, 
the west bank of the Jordan—what’s going 
to happen there where Israel faces à 12-mile 
waste, which is all she has in the way of 
area—that’s medium artillery range—and 
the Golon Heights which have been used so 
strongly against her by the wild Syrians. Now 
that’s going to be quite tough, because Israel 
cannot make a peace and leave herself so 
defenseless, And even President Nixon has 
spoken about defensible borders, notwith- 
standing the U.S. desire not to irritate that 
question of borders. And then Jerusalem will 


_be a very, very difficult and probably the most 


difficult of all. 

FINNEY, Senator, you spoke of assurances 
you think that the government of the United 
States has given Israel. Conversely, do you 
think the government of the United States 
made implied threats to Mrs. Meir's govern- 
ment if Israel did not accede to the peace 
initiative and did not agree to the cease-fire? 

Senator Javits. I think the mere relation- 
ship of the United States to Israel doesn't 
represent a threat, but represents something 
Israel has to think about. The United States 
is the only country in the world really sup- 
porting Israel, France having passed out of 
the picture, most regrettably and deplorably. 
So the Israelis, who must have military mate- 
riel and who have tremendous economic 
strains, have simply got to work with the one 
power which is working with them, and it 
happens to be the superpower. In addition, 


"this was a very important American initia- 


tive. It's very interesting to me that every- 
body, the USSR, Israel, and the United Arab 
Republic all in their statements refer to it as 
the American initiative. Now you could hard- 
ly let down a brilliant and a very important 
diplomatic initiative in terms of the timing 
by your best ally, which is true of Israel vis- 
&-vis the United States, without feeling that 
that 1s going to make' a material difference in 
the relation between the two countries. 

On the contrary, it seems to me the sheer 
fact was already so overwhelming that I’m 
sure that the United States had to assure 
Israel not to be scared, but to really use its 
best judgment as to what it needed for its 
own defense. It just worked the other way. 

HERMAN, But isn’t part of the hard reality 
of the Middle Eastern situation the fact that 
the Russians have been trying to make some 
progress into the Middle East, an area where 
they have always wanted to be? Now why are 
they so pleased with this ceaseflre? What do 
they star.d to gain out of this American initi- 
ative? 

Senator Javirs. The Russians stand to 
gain more than anybody except Israel. Israel 
stands to gain a land and survival, though 
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I believe she would have made it because I 
believe the United States would have backed 
her anyhow, in her owr. self-interest, as we 
just cannot afford to have the Mediterranean 
a Russian lake, and soon the NATO countries 
would have wakened to the same fact of the 
time-honored axiom of Churchill about the 
soft underbelly of Europe, which is extremely 
vulnerable to the Mediterranean. So I be- 
lieve Israel would have made it, but none- 
theless she wants to make it in peace not in 
war, and this gives—opens the door to that. 

Now as to the Soviet Union, she is in the 
Mediterranean, If there is peace in the Medi- 
terranean, she will have tremendous stand- 
ing in the Arab countries, she will very likely 
have free transit, just as we want Israel to 
have it through the Suez Canel, giving her 
the opportunities of the Indlan Ocean, and 
we will face Soviet competition, diplomat- 
ically, economically, and in every other 
way—and military—in the Indian Ocean 
and all over the world, That is not neces- 
sarily bad, as this situation in the Mid- 
east has shown, because I doubt that the 
people in the Arab countries, who are en- 
gaged in all of this war and intransigence, 
could have been restrained otherwise, than 
by the Soviet Union being strong then. Now 
the Israelis might have beaten them all hol- 
low, but to carry on 30 or 40 years of war 
with 50 to 100 million people is not funny by 
a small nation of two or three million. 

And that’s the world overview in which 
we have to look at it, and in which the 
United States obviously did look at it, in 
consulting its own national interests. The 
Statement the President made, backed by 71 
Senators, on July 1, was, I think, the key 
to the ability of the United States to bring 
this off. 

HERMAN. I got a little drowned in words 
there, but what I saw before this was the 
Russians moving in stronger and stronger. 
We seem to have sort of overlooked or be 
forgetting the fact that there was a strong 
report of Soviet pilots involved in a clash. 
Now, if they were pushing in so rapidly and 
in such military fashion, why are they во 
pleased, as you seem to think, with the 
American peace initiative? 

Senator Javits. Because they see the ben- 
efit of everything that they've done, includ- 
ing sending pilots in there, as within reach, 
without the necessity for a dangerous con- 
frontation with the United States in a criti- 
cally strategic area of the world, and con- 
frontations of that kind they do not wish to 
invite—they want to avoid—but they are 
willing to run the risk of them in order to 
gain big objectives, to wit, an important po- 
sition in the Middle East. 

Benton. Senator, you dropped a trantaliz- 
ing suggestion earlier, that perhaps the 
United States and the Soviet Union would 
jointly police a demilitarized Sinai. Is this 
an idea that is being actively discussed be- 
tween the two governments? 

Senator Javrrs. I would say that it is an 
idea that is abroad. It’s been discussed. I’m 
not privy to the secrets of the two govern- 
ments, but this time the feeling is that we 
should have United Nations forces, if there 
are going to be any peace-keeping forces 
there, which have some muscle, and which 
will not disappear when Nasser says go, 
which is what happened in '67 and brought 
on the '67 war. Therefore, the possibility of 
an international force composed of many ele- 
ments, but including U.S. and Soviet Union 
elements, cannot be eliminated. 

BENTON. Senator, if there were a two-pow- 
er—the great power forces enforcing the 
cease-fire, isn't this actually courting con- 
frontation between the two great powers in 
the Middle East? 

Senator Јлугтѕ. Not necessarily. The two 
powers shared the policing of Berlin, for ex- 
ample, and notwithstanding all our difficul- 
ties, including the Wall, the powers have 
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been rather careful not to confront each 
other there, and when they have actually 
faced it, they have sidestepped it. But I'm 
not talking about the two powers policing 
Sinai, I'm talking about an international 
force with many components, as internation- 
al forces have had before, but with the possi- 
bility of a U.S. and a Soviet element this 
time, because the two powers have so staked 
their prestige on a peace which will be kept. 
Bear in mind that the Israelis in 1956 and 
1957—the end of '56 and early '57—at the 
request of President Eisenhower, moved back 
out of Sinal at & time when Nasser could 
have been snuffed out, and that they did 1t 
on the promises of freedom of navigation 
and assurance of their national integrity and 
many other things—none of which were kept. 
So they have learned the hard way that you 
cannot depend upon a loosely-knit interna- 
tional force of small nations or neutrals, run 
by the Secretary General from New York 
who will flee at the first breath, which 1s 
what happened in June of 1967. 

HERMAN. Senator, with the relative success 
of this American peace initiative, what be- 
comes of the White House doctrine enunci- 
ated to a news gathering some time ago that 
1t is necessary to expel—and I don't think 
the word "expel" was meant literally—but to 
expel the Soviet forces from Egypt? Is that 
no longer a goal? 

Senator Javits. Well, the White House doc- 
trine, if there is one—there is supposed to 
have been a report of a particular White 
House official who used that very unhappy 
word, He himself said later that it was very 
unhappy. I don't think there's any— 

Herman, I'm not insisting on the word, 
but the idea that the Egyptian—the Russian 
forces should be maneuvered diplomatically, 
or however, out of Egypt, is that any longer 
а goal of ours? 

Senator Javrrs. I should say that the 
United States’ goal would want to-reduce, 
or even eliminate, if 1t could, diplomatically 
&nd peacefully, the Russian running of the 
United Arab Republic, which is what's hap- 
pening now, They're running the country. 
Just as they want to eliminate our presence 
in Viet Nam, that doesn't mean they're going 
to send an expeditionary force there. These 
are the legitimate goals of competition be- 
tween two great powers. It doesn't mean that 
the result has to be bad or that the result 
has to be war. But nonetheless, when men 
play they play to win, And that's—it's the 
game in great international affairs, and that's 
all that that spells out into. So I don't give 
it any sinister connotation at all. 

If you ask the Russians about the United 
States, they would say, sure, we'd like to 
eliminate American influence from that 
whole part of the world. So we're the primary 
power there with influence. I'm not scared 
of that and I don't think anybody is. 

Finney. Senator, here you are accepting 
the Russian alliance in the presence of North 
Viet Nam and objecting to it with the United 
Arab Republic. Aren't you getting yourself 
in a contradictory position here, where you're 
doveish in Southeast Asia and hawkish in the 
Middle East? 

Senator Javrrs. Well, I'm not accepting a 
Russian presence in North Viet Nam any 
more than I'm accepting a Russian presence 
in the Middle East, but I think the latter 
part of your question is a very serious one, 
because it's been bandied about and I thank 
you for asking it. To wit, can you be doveish 
in respect to Viet Nam and can you be hawk- 
ish in respect to the Middle East, and my 
answer is decidedly yes. And the reasons are 
very numerous, but I'll give only two, just 
to save time. One reason is that the strategic 
situation is completely different. The United 
States’ fundamental national interest, as de- 
fined by the President, as defined by NATO, 
because we're charged with coming to the 
rescue of the NATO countries, as defined by 
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our economic and commercial interests with 
three continents at stake—Europe, Africa 
and Asia, the crossroads of which is the 
Middle East—our strategic interest is heavily 
and deeply involved in the Middle East. _ 

That is unlike Southeast Asia, where the 
best that Lyndon Johnson could do is to say 
we're trying to establish the principle of self- 
determination for small peoples, and will not 
allow them to be the subject—swallowed up 
by aggression by a communist-backed state. 

Secondly, and very importantly, in the 
Middle East you've got the whole energy re- 
sources of Europe—80 per cent of Europe's 
oil comes from the Middle East and 90 per 
cent of that of Japan, So the economic life 
of the world is at stake, which the Soviet 
Union, which is now in there in a big way, 
could hold hostage and succeed In a way 
which the Soviet Union never dreamed of, 
in terms of holding the world for ransom. 
Now we and the rest of the world just can’t 
allow that to happen, 

And we don’t have a government which is 
under attack, a government which has to be 
propped up. In terms of an ally there, we 
have a tough, durable, effective little Israel 
which says, give us the stuff and we'll do 
the job. Now it seems to me that's a hundred 
per cent different. In addition, having spent 
50,000 lives and 250,000 wounded in Viet Nam, 
in a war which we have fought for five years, 
1t seems to me we've certainly paid the price 
that any human being could ever ask onm 
earth for what is alleged to be a commitment, 
which many of us challenge. Whereas 1n the 
Middle East, there is no such history. So I 
just don't think the two are relevant at all. 

BENTON. Senator, you were quoted Fri- 
day after the cease-fire was announced, cau- 
tioning against euphoria about а settle- 
ment. And just this morning, Israeli planes 
have struck back at guerrilla positions af- 
ter guerrilla fire across the border, Are you 
indeed, despite all this, pessimistic about any 
sort of settlement in the Middle East? 

Senator Javrrs. I'm realistic. I wouldn't say 
I'm optimistic or pessimistic. I think it's very 
tough. I think that Jarring's history doesn't 
indicate that he has that kind of decisive 
charisma which is settlement-producing, but 
nonetheless, I think that the world is now 
committed—the two great powers are com- 
mitted—and the Jarring technique of indi- 
rect discussions may be the vehicle behind 
which & settlement can be made. But I'm 
realistic about the fact, as I said before, that 
commandos are going to continue to attack, 
and therefore it will take a high degree of 
intelligence and selectivity, both by Israei 
&nd the United Arab Republic, and by the 
United States and the Soviet Union, to be 
sure that somebody just doesn't say, well, 
the truce has been violated because a rocket 
landed somewhere in an Israeli encampment 
on the shore of Suez. It’s going to be a tough 
one, and one can't have euphoria, but I do 
think that willing shoulders, under what I 
consider to be an extraordinarily gifted ini- 
tiative by our Secretary of State, under the 
President's direction, has brought us to a 
point where peace may be possible. But eu- 
phoria, in a case like this, would mean let- 
ting down one’s guard, ceasing, perhaps, sup- 
ply to Israel, and forgetting the fact that 
it’s still a very tough situation. 

Herman. Do you have a similar division in 
another field, same kind of division, You 
talked about one attitude towards Viet Nam, 
another attitude towards the Middle East. 
Do you find a similar kind of divided state of 
affairs in the relationship between the For- 
eign Relations Committee, of which you're 
& member, and the President? Is he more 
frank with the Foreign Relations Committee 
on say, the Middle East, than he is on Viet 
Nam? 

Senator Javrrs. I would say that the prin- 
cipal problems between the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the President of the 
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United States in using the. presidency as 
the symbol, because it’s been with the execu- 
tive department, has been the question of 
the commitments which the United States 
has all over the world in terms of military 
relationships, where we have troops or where 
we have bases, et cetera. This has been the 
sticking point. I think it's a serious problem 
between the two, and I believe that it’s 
considered seriously both by the President 
&nd the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
I am very hopeful that effective measures 
will be taken to at least heal the—that 
breach, insofar as the procedure is con- 
cerned, We can't make people agree in terms 
of substance, and it’s not essential that they 
should. But if the relationships and the pro- 
cedure is improved, there is a greater chance 
of agreement. 

In addition, I believe we're entering, as it 
were, out of the valley of the shadow, into 
a brighter day for those relationships, be- 
cause I think we're on issues upon which 
there can be greater agreement. For exam- 
ple, the Middle East. You're absolutely right 
about that. There's a very different attitude 
toward the Middle East when you get three 
quarters of the Senate to back so forthright 
and decisive a policy as the President has 
uttered in that area, as contrasted with 
Viet Nam. 

FINNEY. You saw the President on Fri- 
day, Senator. Did you discuss this problem 
of relations between the committee and the 
presidency at that time? 

Senator Javits. I did discuss the problem, 
and that's as far as I can go; as you know, 
the President is the only one who can be 
quoted. If he says he wants to be quoted, 
he'll say what he has to say. 

BENTON. Was that meeting, Senator, the 
basis for your hope for what you say will 
be more effective means of having good re- 
lationships between the President and the 
Foreign Relations— 

Senator Javrrs. No, it’s not the basis for 
the hope at all, but it didn't dash my hopes. 

HERMAN. Well you have tried at least 
twice, that I know of, to bring together the 
President and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, without success, Are you now 
trying a third time? А 

Senator Javits. Well, one doesn't bring to- 
gether the President of the United States 
with anybody. I have tried to see if we could 
develop a better degree of relationship be- 
tween the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and the Executive Department. I'm still 
trying. I'm not the only one. Other mem- 
bers of the committee and other senators 
are just as deeply interested as I am. I am 
hopeful that we will all be successful. But 
the President of the United States stands 
alone, the head of the government, and no- 
body tries to reconcile him with anybody, 
but I do believe the relationships between 
the whole Executive Department and the 
Foreign Relations Committee—it’s a. very 
open secret—can be greatly improved, and 
I and others are doing our utmost to im- 
prove them. 

FiNNEY. Senator, as you know, there have 
been recurring reports that Israel has or is 
about to possess an atomic bomb, and this 
assessment seems to be shared by the U.S. 
intelligence community. In view of that, I 
wonder why do you think we should con- 
tinue giving Israel F-4 phantom jets, which 
are capable of carrying an atomic bomb, 
until Israel signs the  nonproliferation 
treaty? 

Senator Javits. I believe that the United 
States has real assurances with respect to 
the F-4 phantoms and how they will be 
used, and I am not in any way privy to 
Israel's secrets as to whether she does or 
does not have any such bomb. As I am sure 
you know, she has denied 1t on many occa- 
sions. As to her signing of the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty, this may very well have been a 
tactical abstention by her, in view of the 
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tremendous embroilment that she is in with 
the Arab States, and I think her attitude 
would be very different, completely differ- 
ent, once you get a reasonably peaceful situ- 
ation in that area of the world. So my atti- 
tude on that would be to suspend judgment, 
instead of either allowing it to paralyze us, 
in respect to aid to Israel, or to be overly 
suspicious of her at this particular time. 
I haye confidence that our authorities are 
as aware of these rumors as we are, and 
that they are not inviting a sudden nuclear 


Senator Javrrs. I couldn't tell you. I don't 
know, but, as I say, I believe that the United 
States, being just as knowledgeable about 
these things as we are, would make some 
effort to be sure that its Phantoms would 
never be used for such a purpose. 

Herman. Senator, you have a vote com- 
ing up in the Senate this week—Wednesday, 
I believe—on the antiballistic missile, the 
Safeguard system. How do you estimate the 
chances? 

Senator Javirs. I think the chances are 
quite good, that the Cooper-Hart amend- 
ment, which would strike out new installa- 
tions of the ABM and leave these to be de- 
veloped, or some variant thereof—Senator 
Brooke of Massachusetts has a variant—Sen- 
ator Hughes of Iowa is proceeding to seek to 
strike out the whole thing as if it had never 
been done—some variant of Cooper-Hart, in 
my judgment, has at least a 50-50 chance to 
pass, probably the Cooper-Hart amendment 
itself which seems to have the most support. 

BENTON. Senator, isn't there some validity 
to the administration’s contention that the 
Senate’s tipping its hand on further ABM 
development would indeed weaken this coun- 
try’s position at the arms control talks in 
Vienna? 

Senator Javits. The administrataion has 
made the big point, the use of the ABM as 
& card in the SALT talks at Vienna, that is, 
the talks about limiting and controlling nu- 
clear armaments generally. Now, whether or 
not one agrees with that, the administra- 
tion 1s the negotiator, and I think many of 
us—and I notice the Majority Leader Sen- 
ator Mansfield seemed to feel that way—Sen- 
ator Cooper does—and I am in the process of 
making up my mind about a vote which 
would otherwise be open and shut to me, to 
wit, to vote to strike out the whole business 
as if it had never happened. For that rea- 
son—I may not vote that way, or I may— 
I'm still trying to decide it—but even me, 
diligent as I have been in opposing the ABM, 
Ive been given pause by this claim. So I 
think the Cooper-Hart amendment, which I 
mentioned before, is a compromise. It doesn't 
seek to strike out what's been done. It just 
seeks to prevent expansion. So it is a com- 
promise because they really admit that what 
we opposed before—and incidentally is even 
more opposable, to coin a word, now because 
of additional evidence that has come in in 
the last year that it really isn't a desirable or 
&dvisable alternative for the United States. 

HERMAN. So how do you figure the vote? 

Senator Javits. I still figure the vote com- 
pounded of two elements, one, the card, the 
drawing card idea, which the administration 
is making much of, and two, the fact that 
the nation having committed itself which 
should not be aborted, in respect to what's 
been done already. So I think the Cooper- 
Hart compromise is the most likely winner, 
and I think it has at least a 50-50 chance 
to win. 

FINNEY. Senator, you've been critical in 
the past of the administration on the school 
desegregation issue. I wonder whether you 
feel that in recent weeks the administration 
is getting back on the right track, at least 
from your perspective on the school desegre- 
gation issue? 

Senator Javrrs. Not yet, and it seems to 
me most significant that we are right now in 
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the midst of testimony by Secretary Rich- 
ardson and the Attorney General is coming 
up next week, and that the President is 
sending a special representative, as it were, 
into black communities in order to see what 
can be done. What shook the confidence in 
terms of school desegregation was the going 
up hill and then down again on the so-called 
100 lawyers who were going to go into the 
South, and the red herring issue that, well, 
the North-is as bad as the South. I'm from 
the North and I'm from as good a state as 
there is on civil rights, and I welcome any 
prosecution, any delegation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, or anything else that is 
being done in the South, with respect to any 
segregation which is unconstitutional and 
unlawful in my state, in New York, or in 
any other place in the North, and I'm the 
author of the $75 million—I tried for $150— 
to aid just exactly in that process, whether 
it’s North or South. I just believe that the 
administration should this week be abso- 
lutely unequivocal on that subject and prove 
it. If they prefer litigation to cutting off 
money, then they've really got to litigate 
decisively, and the Attorney General has got 
to pledge himself to that, which I hope he'll 
do this week, with all the machinery at his 
command, If they do, the situation and the 
atmosphere will change. 

HERMAN. Thank you very much, Senator 
Javits, for being with us today on Face the 
Nation, We'll have a word about next week's 
guest in à moment. 

ANNOUNCER. Today on Face the Nation, 
Senator Jacob Javits was interviewed by 
CBS News Correspondent Nelson Benton, 
John Finney of the New York Times, and 
CBS News Correspondent George Herman. 
Next week, John Gardner, Chairman óf the 
National Urban Coalition, and former Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
who is about to launch a citizens' movement 
that wil attempt to influence and reform 
political institutions, will Face the Nation. 


SALT AND THE ABM "BARGAINING 
CHIP" 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, an im- 
portant news analysis by Chalmers 
Roberts was printed in this morning's 
Washington Post, dealing with the ques- 
tion of ABM as a “bargaining chip" at 
the SALT negotiations in Vienna—and 
the significance of the Senate votes on 
the Cooper-Hart and Hughes amend- 
ment in this context. Since this article 
deals with matters of such great interest 
to Members of the Senate, in a manner 
which appears to reflect the thinking of 
the administration in an authoritative 
way, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 13, 1970] 
ABM VOTE Is SIGNAL TO Moscow 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

The Senate voted yesterday to send a mes- 
sage to Moscow offering a choice of a SALT 
agreement or of a continuing strategic nu- 
clear arms race. 

This was the essence of the 52-to-247 vote 
rejecting the Cooper-Hart amendment, which 
would have limited the “momentum” of the 
American Safeguard ABM program that the 
Nixon administration has sought as a “bar- 
gaining chip” at the SALT talks. 

The Vienna phase of those talks will form- 
ally end on Friday. Word of that came yes- 
terday after Moscow sent to its delegation 
the approval of the projected communique. 
That joint Soviet-American statement will 
Say the two sides have made progress in con- 
sidering how to curb ‘the major components 
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of the strategic nuclear arms race and that 
they will meet again in Helsinki in an ef- 
fort to reach a formal agreement. 

Ironically, the closest thing to a statement 
of just what is in the administration’s mind 
in pushing the “bargaining chip" argument 
came on Tuesday from a senator who yester- 
day voted for both Cooper-Hart and for the 
Hughes amendment, also. defeated, which 
would.have halted all work on Safeguard. 

Without revealing his source, Sen, Javits 
(R-N.Y.) said that “it has been explained to 
me that the Soviet negotiating team repre- 
sents a coalition of interests baying diverse 
reasons for wanting a SALT agreement. It is 
said that the Soviet negotiating coalition is 
& delicately constructed one and that the 
element representing the military 1s the most 
reluctant and suspicious element. 

“The group representing the Soviet Union’s 
military viewpoint is said to be interested 
primarily in halting the development of an 
American ABM system. Presumably—using 
the 'worst case' war-gaming approach—the 
Soviet strategic planners place a higher effi- 
clency factor on Safeguard's capabilities than 
our own scientific community does. 

"Accordingly, it is contended that the So- 
viet military component, which is promi- 
nently represented in the Soviet negotiating 
team, might lose interest in achieving & 
SALT agreement if the Safeguard system is 
killed off in the Senate. The defection of the 
Soviet military element could disrupt the 
delicately constructed “Soviet negotiating 
concensus and thus jeopardize an agreement 
otherwise desired by other elements of the 
Soviet hierarchy.” 

All this, indeed, fits the verdict of those 
who have patiently labored at the Vienna 
conference. The Soviet military representa- 
tives have clearly been the hard-nosed parties 
in the Kremlin’s delegation. The foreign 
Office and scientific members of the delega- 
tion have seemed far more willing to come 
to terms with the United States. 

Much has been written, but little is really 
known about the power of the Red Army 
marsbals on the decision making by the Po- 
litburo, which has no military members. That 
the marshals have much influence is beyond 
doubt, but how much is crucial in relation to 
SALT and a lot of other problems, too. 

The American aim is to build & SALT deal 
around a swap of Safeguard for a ceiling on 
the massive Soviet SS-9 missiles. So far, the 
Kremlin has yet to give an OK to limit the 
55-95 or at least it has not let the American 
delegates know whether it has. 

There continues to be here & lingering 
feeling that some Red Army marshals, and 
perhaps some Kremlin ideologues as well, 
want to go beyond the rough nuclear parity 
the Soviet Union now has with the United 
States and try for out and out superiority. 

A recent report by Georgetown University’s 
Center for Strategic and International Stud- 
les, raises this question, asking whether a 
significant elément in the Soviet leadership 
thinks superiority is a feasible goal “and 
that its achievement will transfer the initia- 
tive to Moscow and bring about & reversal of 
roles between the two global powers." 

It is for these reasons that the admin- 
istration last night was glowing at the defeat 
of Cooper-Hart and was hoping that Sen. 
Edward Brooke's amendment also will be de- 
feated. 

Thus, if Safeguard comes through Congress 
unscathed (except for elimination of the 
anti-Chinese area defense section), the men 
in the Kremlin will have a couple of months 
to decide among themselves just how deter- 
mined the Americans really are: in offering 
either a SALT pack to curb the arms race or 
an.unlimited escalation into & new genera- 
tion of costly weapons systems. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it will be 
noted that the article in question quotes 
extensively from my floor remarks of 
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August 11. It will also be noted that the 
article by Mr. Chalmers Roberts charac- 
terizes the quotation from my remarks 
as: 

The closest thing to a statement of just 
what is in the Administration's mind in 
pushing the “bargaining chip" argument. 


And further says about my. quoted 
remarks: 
All this, indeed, fits the verdict of those 


who have patiently labored at the Vienna 
conference. 


Within this context, the article char- 
acterizes my vote in favor of the Hughes 
amendment as “ironical.” 

Mr. President, I wish to use this oppor- 
tunity to point out the reasons why.I 
voted “aye” on the Hughes amendment. 
I did so on the criteria of national and 
budgetary priorities. Strictly within the 
parameters of the ABM debate, as my 
previous floor statement makes clear, I 
favored an accommodation. of the “bar- 
gaining chip" argument. I believe that 
this argument was adequately accom- 
modated in the terms of the Cooper-Hart 
amendment. 

My vote for the Hughes amendment 
was in the context of, and in response 
to, President Nixon's veto on August 11 
of the two important appropriations 
bills—the independent offices appropria- 
tions and the Office of Education appro- 
priation. 

The President's veto message refers to 
these two bills in the context of such 
language as “a dangerous budget deficit" 
and “the kind of big spending that would 
drive up prices or demand higher taxes." 
Within the parameters of these criteria, 
Mr. President, I believe that the interests 
and long-term security of our Nation 
would be better served by meeting our 
own needs in housing and education than 
by further appropriations of billions of 
dollars for the Safeguard ABM system. 
The timing and substance of the Presi- 
dent's veto message seem to me to imply 
that Senators must make a choice, as 
the President himself had in insisting 
on Safeguard while vetoing housing and 
education appropriations. My -choice 
would be different. I expressed my view 
in this regard by voting for the Hughes 
amendment. 

Mr. HANSEN: Mr. President, I would 
like to observe that perhaps the 2-hour 
time limitation that had been called for 
by the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware was not sufficient. I would like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia if he would be agreeable to a 
3-hour limitation on each of these 22 
amendments, or however many there 
may be. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the able assistant majority leader 
is now present and he may wish to reply, 
but since the question has been ad- 
dressed to me I shall respond by saying 
yes, I am agreeable, but I cannot so 
speak for my colleagues today. 

Mr. HANSEN. Would the Senator 
speak negatively for them today? Or 
would the Senator object? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes, I 
would be constrained to object. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. HANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would be more than 
delighted, if the Senator would with- 
hold his request for a period of perhaps 
1 hour, to permit me to attempt to 
get in touch with sponsors of the amend- 
ments to see if they object; and then I 
would be glad to support the Senator. I 
understand the Senator has made ref- 
erence to a 3-hour limitation on any of 
the amendments. 

Mr. HANSEN. The remaining amend- 
ments. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HANSEN. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
just returned to the Chamber. I would 
like to be advised what the Senator had 
proposed. The Senator referred to 2 
hours and 3 hours. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I respond 
to the Senator by saying that earlier 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. WILLIAMS) had asked if there 
would be objection to & unanimous- 
consent request limiting debate on each 
of the amendments to not more than 
2 hours. There was objection to that 
request. I then posed the question as to 
whether there would be objection to & 
3-hour limitation. 

Mr. STENNIS. What amendments was 
the Senator referring to? 

Mr. HANSEN. I was referring to all 
amendments. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that Imay make 
& brief statement on that point? 

Mr. HANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I was away from the 
Chamber solely in an effort to have a 
little lunch. I had planned to make a 
statement about the situation as to these 
amendments. I want to make that state- 
ment as the chairman of the committee 
that reported the bill, the so-called floor 
manager or fioor leader, however one may 
designate the position. 
= I could not agree to a 2-hour limitation 
on all amendments and I could not agree 
to & 3-hour limitation on all amend- 
ments. There is no use to give a lot of 
reasons but some of the amendments are 
so far-reaching and important that they 
are bound to require debate. 

One measure would be the McGovern 
amendment. We have another ABM 
amendment in prospect. I do not know 
whether it will be offered or not. I think 
the key vote on that subject has already 
occurred. The majority voted for four in- 
stallations. Anyway, it is here. 

I have heard there wil be an overall 
amendment for an across-the-board re- 
duction in the amount authorized. It 
would not be directed to any particular 
weapon but would call for a reduction 
across the board. That is so serious I 
do not know of anything that would be 
more injurious to our military program. 
That would require more than 2 hours or 
even 3 hours. 

Having said that, it is my duty to keep 
the bill moving. I am very much inter- 
ested in getting these amendments called 
up. I think the time has run out when we 
should have them called up. I am not re- 
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ferring to the Senator from. Wisconsin. 
He has a lot of ammunition, a lot of 
amendments. But I think we have taken 
enough time preliminarily and we should 
get down to these amendments and make 
whatever sacrifice is necessary to have 
them called up. 

I hope something can be started to 
move. The Senator indicated he would at- 
tempt to bring this situation to a head. 
There has already been mentioned to me 
by the majority leader the prospect of à 
vote on the ABM sometime next week. 
That is under consideration. 4 

Mr. HANSEN. Мг: President, I wish to 
observe that in view of what has been 
said by the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi there would be no point in 
pursuing the gracious offer of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts earlier to poll 
those who have amendments to offer. I 
thank the Senator from Massachusetts 
for his offer. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has the floor. 

Mr. HANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Could the 
very able Senator state whether or not 
his colleagues would be willing to enter 
into. a unanimous-consent agreement 
that we vote on the equal-time confer- 
ence report this afternoon, with 3 
hours equally divided between the man- 
ager of the conference report, the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE), 
and the able minority leader, or his 
designee? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I respond 
to the Senator by saying that I can speak 
for no one except myself. I regret that I 
cannot. The distinguished minority whip 
is here. Perhaps he can help us. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. May I say 
to the very able minority whip, I had 
asked the able Senator from Wyoming if 
we could agree on a time to vote on the 
conference report which the Senator 
from Rhode Island sought to have 
brought up today and voted on. I would 
suggest we have 3 hours’ debate on 
the conference report, equally divided, 
with an agreement to vote at, say, 5:30 
this afternoon on the adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. The announcement was 
made on the floor, as I understand it, 
by the Senator from Rhode Island that 
the papers are no longer at the desk and 
that they have gone to the House. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am not 
sure. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I understand the con- 
ference report is in the House of Repre- 
sentatives awaiting action. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am not 
sure. We would be happy to retrieve the 
papers if we can have an agreement to 
vote this afternoon. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I would 
respond to the Senator by saying that 
in view of the deep interest in that mat- 
ter by the conferees on our side, the 
minority leader, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Scott) and the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), I would 
have to confer with them. After I have 
had a chance to confer with them, I 
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would be able to give a response to the 
Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Inasmuch 
as the able Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) first injected this matter 
for discussion, I wonder if he would offer 
his. good. offices in getting the coopera- 
tion of the Senators just mentioned. by 
the able acting Republican leader, be- 
cause І am sure all Members on both 
sides of the aisle want to get on with the 
business, апа we are all very strongly 
against delay. 

I see nods in the affirmative on the 
part of Senators on this side of the aisle. 
Hence, if we would cooperate and reach 
an agreement as to when we might vote 
this afternoon on the conference report, 
we can complete that business, If one of 
the aides will contact the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore) we will re- 
quest that he come to the Chamber if 
the able leader thinks there is a reason- 
ably good chance that we might vote 
this afternoon on the conference report. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, it is in- 
teresting to talk about what we might be 
able to do.on business not pending before 
the Senate, which is the case in connec- 
tion with the conference report. It has 
not been called up by the Senator from 
Rhode Island. The pending business is 
the military authorization bill. That is 
the measure on which we want action 
and on which we would like to make 
progress. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the Senator yield? 

Mr. HANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Any Sen- 
ator may call up the conference report. 
It is not incumbent upon the Senator 
from Rhode Island to call up the confer- 
ence report. I would be glad to call it up 
now, or the able acting majority leader 
could call it up if we can be assured by 
the minority of agreement to vote on the 
conference report this afternoon. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
Senator asked a question. I will respond 
in the affirmative. I will do all I can to 
get our minority members to come to the 
Chamber. I think that first the majority 
side has to find the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. There will 
be no problem so far as the Senator from 
Rhode Island is concerned if we.can en- 
ter into an agreement with the minority 
to vote at 5:30 this afternoon. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. As an individual 
Senator, I have no objection to it. I think 
3 hours is probably too long before ac- 
tion, but I will certainly talk to my leader 
and, in my capacity as a single Senator, 
I will urge him to get to work on it this 
afternoon. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Make it 2 
hours. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. My major interest 
is in getting the military procurement 
authorization bill acted on. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I know the 
Senator's major interest, but I thought 
the primary motive was to get on with 
Senate business without delay. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. To get on the au- 
thorization bill without delay. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. But as the 
Senator knows, conference reports are 
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highly privileged matters and can be 
brought up at any time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We have been put- 
ting the bill aside for weeks. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
interesting to hear Senators talk about 
delay. This year the bill that was delib- 
erately and calculatedly delayed was the 
Foreign Military Sales Act. Who delayed 
that Military Sales Act and especially 
the Cooper-Church amendment to that 
act? It was delayed by our good friends 
who are now calling for immediate ac- 
tion on a bill that calls for the spending 
of $20 billion, I believe the biggest au- 
thorization bil we are going to have up 
for consideration. We have had that 
bill before us now for 2 weeks. We have 
already disposed of the principal amend- 
ment, Last year it took us 7 weeks to 
dispose of the amendment on the ABM. 
This year that has already been acted 
on. 

It seems to me there is a very good 
prospect of getting this bill disposed of 
in 3 or 4 weeks. 

I know of no Senator—and I have 
talked to them as much as any other 
Senator, I think—who has any intention 
of filibustering the bill. 

I understand why the Senator wants 
action. We all do. I think we have a rec- 
ord so far of reasonable speed in dis- 
posing of proposed amendments to the 
bill. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
want to correct one statement. It will be 
3 weeks tomorrow that we started con- 
sideration of the bill. I can recall 3 days 
when we had recesses, in fact 1 day in 
which we had three recesses, because 
no Senator was on the floor ready to 
Speak. 

Some of us have taken a great deal 
of time and made a great deal of effort 
to defend particular parts of the bill. I 
have the aircraft part to defend. I sit 
around here twiddling my thumbs ready 
to oppose amendments about airplanes. 
They are not called up. That is fine. I 
think it would be wise not to call them 
up. Büt let us decide whether to do it 
or not. 

We have been operating on a comfort- 
able schedule, coming in at about 10 
o'clock and adjourning at about 6 o'clock. 
We talk about everything but the mili- 
tary procurement authorization bill. 

My whole interest is in getting action 
on-the military procurement authoriza- 
tion bill and any other legislation which 
comes along. 

I have never objected to disposing of 
any legislation that is ready for action. 
I will do everything I can to get the mi- 
nority leader to agree to that. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. President, now that we have all 
had our say about delays, and the need 
for action on the bill I wonder if we 
could get on with the consideration of 
it. The Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND) is ready to be recog- 
nized, May I assure the Senators on the 
other side of the aisle that the leadership 
on this side of the aisle is going to do 
everything possible to encourage Mem- 
bers to call up their amendments. I trust 
that the leadership on the minority side 
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wil likewise seek cooperation from 

Members so that Senators will come to 

the floor and call up their amendments. 
PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, some 

Senators would like to have on the floor 

the aides who worked with them on this 


$20 billion military procurement author- 
ization bill. In view of that fact, I ask 
unanimous consent. that such members 
of the staff of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee as may be needed by the members 
of the committee be granted floor privi- 
leges during the consideration of the 
pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Several Senators called for third read- 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I have 
been very much interested in listening 
to the colloquy about who was stalling 
for time and who was wasting time. It 
reminds me a little of the story told of a 
Maryland lawyer who was approached by 
a prospective client who wanted repre- 
sentation in à criminal case. The lawyer 
said he would consider the case. What 
was it all about? Well, the prospective 
client said he had been accused of steal- 
ing; he wanted a lawyer, but he did not 
have the money. The lawyer said, “Wel, 
we still consider representation in those 
cases, even without the money. Have you 
something you can pay in lieu of the 
fee?" The prospective client said, “Yes, 
I have a barrel of oysters and six Mary- 
land hams.” The lawyer said, “I will take 
that. What are you accused of stealing?” 
The client said, *A barrel of oysters and 
six Maryland hams." 

I think that is the kind of circle we 
have been hearing in the last hour or so. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I say that the subject of delay 
came from the Senator's side of the aisle. 
I would hope that the majority side would 
certainly be allowed to respond. 

Mr. President, unless a Senator has an 
amendment to be called up at this time, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Prési- 
dent, inasmuch as no period has yet been 
set aside today for the transaction of 
routine morning business, and until such 
time as an amendment to the pending 
bill is called up, which I hope will be 
shortly, I ask unanimous consent that 
there now be a brief period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, with 
a limitation of 3 minutes on statements 
made therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to inquire 
of the distinguished Senator from West 
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Virginia if he plans on placing a limita- 
tion on the time for the transaction of 
routine morning business. 

Otherwise, it seems to me that we 
might just as well have the acting floor 
leader for the majority offer a motion 
to adjourn, and we can all £o back to the 
office and start working. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator's inquiry is an appro- 
priate one. The able Senator from New 
Jersey is in the Chamber, and will shortly 
call up his amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, what would the 
request do? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. May I 
say to the able chairman of thé Commit- 
tee on Armed Services that there has 
been no period for the transaction of 
routine morning business today, and in 
order to accommodate Senators who may 
have morning business, I just asked that 
we have a brief period for the transac- 
tion of routine business. 

Mr. STENNIS. I withdraw my objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT OIL 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, there 
has been a lot of interest, and well there 
should be, in the oil situation. We have 
had a number of studies inaugurated. 
Some have been completed. Many of the 
predictions that were made earlier have 
since been proved to be wrong. 

In order that Senators might better 
understand what is happening today, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article entitled “What 
To Do About OiL" written by Ralph 
de Toledano, and printed in the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser of August 7, 1970. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IN WASHINGTON—WHAT To Do AsovT Om 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

Last December, I wrote in this space: “Six 
months from now, for all we know, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, and the other Arab coun- 
tries may embargo the shipment of oil to 
the United States—and we will be faced with 
& drastic shortage that will affect every 
housewife, every car driver, and much of our 
industry.” And I called for a healthy oil 
industry in this country to prevent a pe- 
troleum blackmail by Arab producers. There 
were some who wrote to me at the time that 
І was touting for the domestic oil producers. 

What has happened since then? The so- 
called consumer-minded people won't liké to 
read the facts, or to admit that legislation 
passed by the Congress under pressure has 
played into the hands of the Arab producers 
and is now hurting those industries and 
individuals that depend on an adequate sup- 
ply of oil at reasonable prices. The record 
speaks for itself. 

1. The Syrians have refused to allow re- 
pairs made to the sabotaged Trans-Arabian 
pipeline. The line normally carries 475,000 
barrels of oil a.day. 

2. Libya, taken over by a government hos- 
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tile to the United States, has forced produc- 
this is only a beginning. 
tion cutbacks of 550,000 barrels a day—and 

з. Europe and the United States have had 
to draw more heavily on crude oil from the 
Persian Gulf area. 

4. Because the Egyptiams have kept the 
Suez Canal closed since 1967, Persian Gulf 
oil must be shipped south and around the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

5. As a result, the cost of shipping a barrel 
of oil from the Persian Gulf to the United 
States east coast has jumped to about $3.30 
& barrel. Add the cost of the oll itself, and 
the total cost comes to roughly $4.55 a barrel. 
But a barrel of crude from Louisiana pro- 
ducers costs only 83.75 when delivered to 
the east coast. 

6. Middle Eastern oil is therefore not only 
more expensive than domestic oil, but it has 
become a pawn in the power politics of the 
Israeli-Arab conflict. If the American econ- 
omy is to be riveted to Middle Eastern oil, 
then we might just as well cash in our chips. 

Yet every move in recent months has been 
to weaken the American oil industry, to dis- 
courage new exploration, and to make it 
economically unsound to develop marginal 
oil resources in this country. 

Under these circumstances, the oil indus- 
try might well ask itself: Why spend the 
estimated $200 billion dollars over the next 
decade to meet future requirements in this 
country? And it is a good question. The oil 
industry has been fighting a losing battle, 
while “consumer experts” argue that every 
biow struck at American producers helps the 
domestic purchaser of oil. If the President 
vetoes a bill to continue oil import quotas, 
however, the price of oil and oil products 
will shoot up in this country, sure as 
shooting. 

I have no particular brief for the oil in- 
dustry. But I do not саге to see it driven to 
the wall, thereby leaving this country at the 
tender mercy of Arab oil producers whose 
prices are higher and whose ideology is anti- 
American. They can, with the stroke of a pen, 
cut us off, leaving the American economy 
crippled. 

It should be no great task for the great 
brains in and out of Congress who rail at 
American industry to work out a system that 
will permit the oil industry to develop new 
sources within the country, to give us self- 
sufficiency, and yet to keep prices at an 
equitable level. Certainly, creating a vulner- 
ability that plays into the hands of the 
Soviet-Arab bloc is no solution. 

Oil, of course, is just one facet of a much 
greater problem. The United States has 
passed the point where it can count on its 
industrial know-how to compete with the 
rest of the world. In textiles, for example, 
American workers earn $2.43 an hour, where- 
as in Asia, the wage is 11 cents: Technology 
cannot cope with this. With oil, with tex- 
tiles, with any resources in international 
trade, simplistic answers and ideological 
shortcuts no longer apply. Oil is vital, and 
must be seen in that light, The American 
standard of living is also vital. To apply the 
formulations of the Thirties to the problems 
of imports and exports may give such Sena- 
tors as Edmund Muskie, Edward M. Kennedy 
and William Proxmire, a heady nostalgic 
feeling, but it will be-the American economy, 
and the American consumer, that will suffer 
the hangover. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 

REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report on improved accounting con- 
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trol over equipment at the Kennedy Space 
Center, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, dated August 11, 1970 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report on construction costs for cer- 
tain federally financed housing projects in- 
creased due to inappropriate minimum wage 
rate determinations, Department of Labor, 
dated August 12,1970 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the opportunity for the Coast 
Guard to reduce cost of vessel construction 
by not requiring shipbuilders to buy insur- 
ance and performance and payment bonds, 
Department of Transportation, dated Au- 
gust 12, 1970 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT OF ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF 
TEcHOLOGY 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the third annual report of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, concern- 
ing the establishment and operation of the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf, 
for the year ended December 31, 1969 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of commit- 
tees were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 3129. A bill for the relief of Dr. Pio 
Albert Pol y Zapata and his wife, Dolores S. 
Alvarez de Pol (Rept. No. 91-1119). 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H.J. Res. 236. A joint resolution authoriz- 
ing and requesting the President of the 
United States to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week of August 1 through Au- 
gust 7 as "National Clown Week" (Rept. No. 
91-1120). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R.18725. An act to establish a Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the Government 
of the District of Columbia and to provide 
for a Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives from the District of Columbia (Rept. 
No. 91-1122). 


Report ENTITLED “REVISION AND CODIFICA- 
TION"—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. 
No. 91-1121). 

Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, submitted a report entitled “Re- 
vision and Codification," pursuant to S. Res. 
51, 91st Congress, first session, which was 
ordered to be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRIS (for himself, Mr. 
BaAvH, Мг, BIBLE, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. 
InovYE, Mr. Magnuson, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. Montoya, Mr. PELL, and 
Mr. YouNc of Ohio) : 

S. 4236. A bill designating certain election 
days as legal public holidays; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Harris when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 
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By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself, and Mr. 
ALLOTT, and Mr. MUNDT): 

S. 4237. A bill for the relief of Harold C. 
and Vera L. Adler, doing business as the 
Adler Construction Company; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(Ihe remarks of Mr. HRUSKA when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. INOUYE (for himself, Mr. CAN- 
NON, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
MacNvsoN, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr. Moss, Mr. YouNc of Ohio, 
and Mr. MCCARTHY) : 

S. 4238. A bil amending Title 13 of the 
U.S. Code by authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce through the Bureau of the Census 
to undertake a quadrennial enrollment of 
those persons to vote in elections of the 
President and Vice President that meet the 
qualifications of the various States other 
than residency: to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(The remarks of Mr. INOvYE when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. CHURCH (for himself, Mr. 
JoRDAN Of Idaho, Mr. MAGNUSON 
and Mr. JACKSON) : 

S. 4239. A bill to amend the Act of April 
24, 1961, authorizing the use of judgment 
funds of the Nez Perce Tribe; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 4240. A bill for the relief of Uhel D. 
Polly; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


S. 4236—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
DESIGNATING CERTAIN  ELEC- 
TION DAYS AS LEGAL PUBLIC 
HOLIDAYS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the right 
to vote is the fundamental hallmark of 
democratic government. Yet, 47 million 
Americans failed to exercise this privi- 
lege in our 1968 Presidential election. 

Wnhy is it that the United States— 
history's greatest democracy—has the 
lowest. democratic participation of any 
modern nation? 

The 47 million Americans who did not 
vote in 1968 represent an increase of 8 
million nonvoters since the 1960 election. 
This means that the number of nonvot- 
ers in the United States is now greater 
than the total electorates in such democ- 
racies as France, England, Italy, West 
Germany, Canada, and Australia, where 
voter participation is higher than in our 
own country. 

Let us look at this problem from an- 
Other perspective. The steady downward 
trend in voter participation means that 
the nonvoter has undeniable power in 
determining the outcome of Presidential 
elections. In 1968, the nonvoters exceed- 
ed by 17 million the total number of peo- 
ple who voted for President Nixon. For 
every vote separating the two major can- 
didates in that election, there were 150 
people who did not vote. In 1960, for 
every vote separating the major con- 
tenders there were 330 people who did 
not vote. Thus, in all too many of our 
recent elections, the nonvoters could 
easily have changed the course of his- 
tory. 

Last year, as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, I appointed 
& Freedom To Vote Task.Force to ex- 
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plore the reasons for this poor record of 
voter participation and to find ways to 
remove barriers to the right to vote. 
As I said at that time: 
If we really believe in democracy in this 
country, we must assure every citizen's free- 


dom to vote. If we really believe in citizen 
participation in this country, we must knock 
down the registration and other barriers 
which restrict the right to vote. 


The task force, headed by former At- 
torney General Ramsey Clark, unani- 
mously recomended the implementation 
of a universal voter enrollment plan, es- 
tablishment of a National Election Com- 
mission, and declaration of a National 
Election Holiday. Their perceptive rec- 
ommendations can insure that all our cit- 
izens will be able to enjoy the right to 
vote for the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The task force noted that the decline 
of democratic participation holds both a 
danger and a paradox. The danger is that 
democratic institutions cannot function 
effectively or respond promptly to soci- 
ety's needs unless citizens participate in 
the decisions that affect their daily lives. 
The paradox is that while millions of 
citizens, at odds with basic national pol- 
icies, are struggling for a more active 
role in public decisionmaking, participa- 
tion in the electoral process continues to 
wane. 

The fact that 40 percent of the 
American people failed to vote in the 
last Presidential election should be taken 
as a warning sign that our Government 
is not working well. 

When people fully believe in the sys- 
tem, they vote. They participate. They 
have a stake in Government. But to the 
nonvoters, their stake is not so apparent. 
It is our responsibility to make sure they 
have every opportunity to vote. Their 
voices must be heard. Their hopes, fears, 
and the reasons for their alienation 
must be communicated through the elec- 
toral process, not outside of it. They 
must be able to participate in the de- 
cisions which affect their lives so that 
they may feel a part of the system. 

One of the major barriers to citizen 
participation has been voter registra- 
tion requirements, which unnecessarily, 
bar millions of voters in every election. In 
areas of our country where there are no 
registration requirements the voter turn- 
out averages 10 to 15 percent higher 
than in areas where there are restric- 
tions. 

State residency requirements in our 
highly mobile society exclude millions of 
Americans from voting. Long lines, short 
hours inaccessible places, and registra- 
tion periods remote from the date of 
election, all limit voter participation. 

The universal voter enrollment plan 
can overcome these hurdles. Experience 
in Canada, South Dakota, Idaho, and 
parts of California and Washington, 
shows that such a program can achieve 
registration of better than 90-percent of 
the voting age population. This is be- 
cause the Government, through the Na- 
tional Election Commission, takes an ac- 
tive role in the registration of its citi- 
zens. 

Today, I am introducing a bill to estab- 
lish à national holiday-ón the date of 
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every Presidential election. A National 
Election Holiday would help to assure 
full opportunity for voter participation 
and would solemnize this important oc- 
casion for the exercise of a citizen’s re- 
sponsibilities in a free society. 

Twelve West European countries have 
their elections on Sundays or public holi- 
days, and they all have & larger voter 
turnout than does the United States. The 
turnout for our 1968 Presidential elec- 
tion was only 61 percent of the potential 
electorate, whíle some democratic na- 
tions have turnouts of 80 to 90 percent. 
I believe the declaration of a public holi- 
day for Presidential elections would lead 
to greater citizen involvement in our 
electoral process. 

The United States has pioneered in 
the development of democratic institu- 
tions. Our system has proven resilient 
and responsive to many stresses and 
strains. As our Nation's 200th birthday 
approaches, we should declare our Presi- 
dential elections a national holiday. The 
greater participation of our citizens 
would be & most fitting tribute to the 
form and stability of our Government. 

An observation by President John F. 
Kennedy highlights the importance of 
having all our citizens exercise their 
right to vote: 

Our privilege can be no greater than our 
obligations. The protection of our rights can 
endure no longer than the performance of 
our responsibilities, Each can be neglected 
only at the peril of the others. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4236) designating certain 


election days as legal public holidays, in- 
troduced by Mr. Harris, for himself and 
other Senators, was received, read twice 
by. its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


S. 4237—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
FOR THE RELIEF OF HAROLD C, 
AND VERA L. ADLER, DOING BUSI- 
NESS AS THE ADLER CONSTRUC- 
TION CO., AND SUBMISSION OF 
RESOLUTION (S, RES, 445) RELAT- 
ING THERETO 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, for my- 
self, the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
ALLOTT) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Момрт), I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill “for the re- 
lief of Harold C. and Verz L. Adler, doing 
business as the Adler Construction Com- 
pany” and submit a resolution referring 
this matter to the Chief Commissioner 
of the Court of Claims. 

This matter was first brought to my 
attention in 1960. At that time I intro- 
duced a bill and submitted a resolution 
similar to those I send forward today 
(S. 3199 and S. Res. 288, 86th Congress, 
second session).'The case was ultimately 
referred to the Court of Claims, which 
accepted reference. Adler was then al- 
lowed discovery of Government records 
relating to his claim. However, in 1962, 
the Supreme Court decided the cases of 
Glidden v. Zdanok, 370 U.S. 530. The 
Court of Claims interpreted this case as 
denying that Court the right any longer 
to entertain congressional reference mat- 
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ters. The case was returned to the Con- 
gress in 1962. Nevertheless, the matter 
was continued on the docket of the Court 
of Claims under its general jurisdiction 
and was tried as to the liability issue in 
1966 before a commissioner of the Court 
‘of claims. The commissioner, and in 
April of this year, the court, found favor- 
ably to Adler and stated that the court 
was agreeable to Adler’s seeking a new 
congressional reference under the 1966 
revision of that statute, 28 United States 
Code 2509. 

It is pursuant to this recommendation 
of the court and the request of Mr. 
Adler, that we introduce this bill today. 
At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the text 
of the bill and the resolution and a syn- 
opsis of Adler's claim for relief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE). The bill and resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill, resolution, 
and synopsis will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bil (S. 4237) for the relief of 
Harold C. and Vera L. Adler, doing bus- 
iness as the Adler Construction Co., and 
resolution (S, Res. 445) relating thereto, 
were received, the bill was read twice by 
its title, both bill and resolution were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4237 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Adler Construction Company of Littleton, 
Colorado, the sum of . The payment 
of such sum shall be in full satisfaction of 
all claims by such company against the 
United States for compensation for losses 
sustained by such company in connection 
with a contract between it and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, 
providing for certain work on the Pactola 
Dam project near Rapid City, South Dakota, 
the United States having failed (a) to fully 
rectify a mistake in the bid by such com- 
pany for such work, (b) to allow equitable 
adjustment to such company for excess 
costs arising from changed or latent con- 
ditions at the site of such work and over- 
runs of quantities connected with such con- 
ditions, and (c) to allow equitable ad- 
Justment to the contractor for excess costs 
arising from certain breaches by the United 
States of such contract, such breaches in- 
cluding, but not limited to, undue accelera- 
tion of performance and issuing misleading, 
erroneous, self-contradictory and conflicting 
drawings in important respects; Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
Shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same-shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of & misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


B. Res, 445 

Resolved, That the bill (S. ——) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Harold C. and Vera 
L. Adler, doing business as the Adler Con- 
struction Company" now pending in the 
State, together with all the accompanying 
papers, is hereby referred to the chief com- 
missioner of the United States Court of 
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Claims; and the chief commissioner shall 
proceed with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of section 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28, United States Code, and report 
thereon to the Senate, at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, giving such findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient 
to inform the Congress of the nature and 
character of the demand as a claim, legal 
or equitable, against the United States or 
a- gratuity and the amount, if any, legally 
or equitably due from the United States 
to the claimant. 


The synopsis, presented by Mr. 
Hruska, is as follows: 


SYNOPSIS 


(Providing a brief description of Adler’s 
claims for relief) 


Adler bid $3,761,115 in September 1952, in 
response to the govérnment's invitation for 
bids оп Pactola Dam, a large earth-filled 
dam project in the Black Hills near Rapid 
City, South Dakota. His bid was obviously, 
very low, being 23% under the next low bid 
(34,878,468), and 38% under the govern- 
ment's pre-bid. estimate ($5,962,341). Sus- 
pecting a grave mistake in bid, Adler im- 
mediately reviewed his figures, but asked 
the government to delay award. Adler very 
promptly advised the government at its 
supervisory Denver office that he had made 
а mistake of $621,000, so advising the gov- 
ernment before award. Adler stated his bid 
Was not acceptable without a correction to 
his intended bid, or the erroneous bid must 
be rejected. 

The government, nonetheless, precipitous- 
ly awarded the contract on October 14, 1952, 
thereby putting Adler's bid bond of $376,111 
in jeopardy. He was told by the government 
the next day to send proofs of his claimed 
bid errors of $621,000 to the Contracting Of- 
ficer who would forward showings to the 
Comptroller General. The government told 
Adler that the Comptroller General was the 
only one who could grant the relief Adler 
requested. Adler presented his proofs of er- 
ror about October 20, 1952. 

After the proofs were forwarded from the 
Contracting Officer about October 31, 1952 
to the Comptroller General, that government 
officer held, in a written decision dated No- 
vember 14, 1952 that the errors had been 
made as claimed and could be fully cor- 
rected. 

The government representatives in Den- 
ver who received Adler's proofs of error in 
Denver on October 20, 1952, had (in an in- 
ternal memorandum dated October 31, 1952 
never disclosed to Adler) concluded on their 
own part that Adler had made the errors 
as claimed, stated that the award earlier 
made on October 14, 1952 was not intended 
to prejudice or foreclose Adler's right to have 
his bid errors corrected, and stated that if 
his errors were corrected such would be to the 
advantage of the government because the re- 
sulting contract amount would still be over 
$500,000 under the next low bid. The Chief 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and the Ad- 
ministrative Assistant of the Department of 
Interior agreed with ll these conclusions 
and recommended full correction of bid er- 
rors. But this was not revealed to Adler. 

On November 17, 1952, a Denver confer- 
ence was convened by the government, with 
Adler. He was not given a copy of the Comp- 
troller General's decision. Nor was he told 
of the internal memorandum of October 31, 
1952 or the conclusions of the Chief Assist- 
ant of the Department of Interior. 

At this November 17, 1952, conference, the 
government representatives made an about 
face from their earlier position, telling Adler 
that “all we can pay” for bid corrections is 
approximately $485,000, leaving Adler shorted 
by $136,240 from having his bid corrected to 
accord with his known intended bid. Gov- 
ernment representatives further demanded 
he must sign an Amendatory Agreement 
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(which the government had unilaterally con- 
ceived and drafter), in which he would agree 
to be paid less than his known intended bid, 
or else his bid bond would be taken. This put 
Adler under the pressure of financial ruin 1f 
he did not sign the Amendatory Agreement. 
There wasn't the slightest consideration for 
such Amendatory Agreement. The recited 
consideration that the government was waiv- 
ing its right to waive the construction con- 
tract was in error. There was no construction 
contract in existence to waive, the award 
being illegal and the construction contract 
not signed. The refusal of the government 
representatives to abide by the decision of 
the Comptroller General was in violation of 
the Dockery Act. 

Nonetheless, Adler was forced on Novem- 
ber 17, 1952 to sign under the unconscionable 
pressure being applied, while at the same 
time the government was concealing from 
him the fact that several government officers, 
in control of the events, had professed inter- 
nally that they had no desire to prejudice 
or foreclose his rights to have his bid fully 
corrected as beneficial to the government. In 
short, the negotiating steps taken by the 
government were carried on in a matrix of 
deception by the government's representa- 
tives and their failure to reveal the truth 
about existing circumstances and their own 
intentions earlier declared unilaterally one 
to another about October 31, 1952. The above 
circumstances involving the government's 
unconscionable denial of $136,240, and the 
unjust taking thereof, constitutes Adler's 
Claim (a). 

His Claim (b) based on encountering radi- 
cally changed conditions and his Claim (c) 
for breach of contract are next briefly de- 
Scribed. 

Once Adler started performance, matters 
became still worse for Adler by reason of 
other circumstances which were to develop. 
Beginning about March 1954 (after con- 
struction began in November 1952), Adler 
had completed all of the scheduled quantity 
of Item 2 work. Adler began to complain as 
early as February 1954 as to improper clas- 
sification of material as Item 2, that should 
have been classed as Item 3. The on-site 
construction engineer ignored and “buried” 
this communication from Adler. There never 
was a definitive ruling on that. 

Also the excavation situation in the main 
dam area (83% of the whole job)- was in- 
creasingly appearing to be materially changed 
from what had been expected. Adler com- 
plained repeatedly. (The old version of Ar- 
ticle 4 clause was included in this partic- 
ular contract, requiring the government to 
discover the situation, as well as calling for 
noticé to be given by the contractor.) Adler 
made an extended written complaint charg- 
ing changed conditions and seeking modifi- 
cation of his contract and a large extension 
of time. 

The government failed, and continued to 
fail, to make any decision or finding as to 
what was the cause of the increase in volume 
of excavation in the main dam area (up 
261%, or excess and unexpected cubic yard- 
age of excavation so vast that it would take 
& 50-mile-long-train of gondola cars to move 
it, and a 77-mile-long-train of excess refill to 
replace in the embankment. Still other un- 
expected difficulties began to unfold. 

Moreover, these great excess yardages of 
excavation and refill had to be performed 
under very complex conditions not expected 
or represented. For example, the defendant 
encountered a very rough, step-like and 
chaotic rockscape over the lower area of the 
dam foundation. The drawings had not de- 
picted this; instead they depicted this area 
as relatively smooth. 

Even the cutoff trench, depicted in the 
drawings given to bidders as having a max- 
imum width of 150 feet, had an actual width 
of 300 feet to 500 feet, and with very irreg- 
ular margins. 
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To worsen matters yet further, the depth 
of actual excavation below the depth of the 
natural ground surface, was 2 to 3 times that 
shown on the drawings and specifications. In 
places, the actual depth of excavation below 
ground surface was in several places as deep 
as 48 feet as compared to about 7.5 feet aver- 
age depth estimated from the drawings orig- 
inally given the bidders. 

In fact, the drawings and specifications 
were misleading and defective, 

All this caused grave difficulties, and grossly 
increased construction costs to Mr. Adler. Not 
only was the work made far more expensive, 
but these difficulties made it impossible to 
perform the work in the original performance 
period of about 234 years. An entire extra 
year was required. 

Though Adler asked for a time extension, 
with a particular amount requested on June 
15, 1955, the government refused to give him 
a timely time extension. Instead the govern- 
ment urged and required him to speed up the 
work, even to continue it into one of the 
most severe winters in many decades. Thus, 
the government unduly and wrongfully ac- 
celerated the work, at serious loss to Adler. 
The winter work forced upon Adler in the 
winter of 1955 to 1956 which was not antic- 
ipated in the contract, was per- 
formed at only 55% efficiency, as the Con- 
tracting Officer admitted. 

The government breached its contract in 
many ways, including, but not limited to, 
failure to make a decision (as the contract 
required) as to whether or not there was a 
changed condition, and as to whether Adler 
was entitled to a classification of a large 
quantity of excavated material as Item 3 (at 
$1.20 per cu. yd.) instead of Item 2 (at 53c 
per cu. yd.) It wrongfully and unduly ac- 
celerated the work; and the drawings and 
Specifications were misleading and inconsist- 
ent. The government was negligent and not 
rational in the preparation of its estimates 
of quantities and of conditions yet to be en- 
countered. 

It concealed much vital information from 
Adler; yet at the same time demanding of 
him that he give a release to any claims he 
might have based on anything occurring be- 
fore July 5, 1956, thereby denying him an 
opportunity for equal bargaining power. 

When Adler sought Congressional relief in 
1960, Congress adopted a resolution author- 
izing a Congressional reference to the Court 
of Claims. The Bureau of Reclamation, on & 
retrospective review recognized with honor, 
that it had unconscilonably forced, or over- 
reached, Adler as Adler had stated in his 
“Claim (8)," requesting full rectification of 
the bid error, the entire correction of which 
has been denied him by a sum of $136,240 
wrongfully taken from him. 

As to Adler's “Claims (b) and (c)," the 
Bureau of Reclamation stated that the Con- 
tracting Officer held the belief that these 
claims were not based on fact. Nonetheless, 
the Bureau of Reclamation suggested that 
those two claims should, if in Congress’ 
judgment it thought such as warranted, be 
referred to the Court of Claims, thereby al- 
lowing an independent tribunal to judge 
whether the claims of changed conditions, 
and breach of contract for undue accelera- 
tion and other breaches, were based on fact. 

Congress did make Congressional reference 
in 1960 of all Adler's Claims (a), (b) and (c). 

The Court of Claims, though originally 
accepting jurisdiction of the Congressional 
reference aspect of the case in 1960 (along 
with accepting jurisdiction on the basis of 
its general jurisdiction), denied jurisdiction 
after the appearance of the Supreme Court's 
decision in Glidden v. Zdanok, 370 U.S. 530 
(1962). That decision cast doubt on the right 
of the Court of Claims to consider such 
reference cases if the members of that court 
were to enjoy the status of a constitutional 
court, with life terms for its judges. 

In a recommended decision of the Commis- 
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sioner of the Court of Claims, affirmed by 
the Court on April 17, 1970, the Court con- 
cluded, nonetheless, that if the matter were, 
in fact, before that Court on a Congressional 
reference, it would hold and recommend that 
Adler's Claim (a) for the $136,532 not yet 
paid him to fully rectify his bid error made 
known before award, be рма by Congress as 
an equitable obligation of the Government 
in a non-juridical sense. This was the Court's 
recommendation irrespective of any releases 
which Adler might have given to the govern- 
ment, or whether they were valid. 

The Commissioner and Court also have now 
found as & fact that Adler's Claims (b) and 
(c) based on changed conditions and on un- 
due acceleration and other breaches of con- 
tract are based on fact. The Commissioner 
and the Court made extensive detalled find- 
ings clearly establishing that there were 
radically changed conditions, and very dam- 
aging undue acceleration, It found breaches 
of contract based on the fact that the plans 
and specifications were misleading and in- 
consistent, It found that the government did 
not make an adequate investigation of the 
subsurface conditions resulting in its sched- 
uled quantities for excavation and refill that 
were in gross error. It found Adler’s costs to 
perform the work were severely enlarged over 
that which he had a right to expect from the 
documents bid upon. By reason of these mat- 
ters for which the goyernment, not Adler, 
Was responsible, and coupled with the origi- 
nal wrong of the goyernment's unconscion- 
&ble deprivation of $136,532 of Adler's en- 
titled bid correction, he was mired in ‘а dire 
financial distress known to the government 
at the time it demanded from him both a 
general release on July 6, 1956, and a govern- 
ment form of release on Noyember 20, 1956. 

Adler's financial ruin being even deeper in 
1956 than it was in 1952 when the govern- 
ment overreached Adler unconscionably for 
the so-called Amendatory Agreement, it ap- 
pears clear that Congress should allow àn 
equitable payment in a non-juridical sense 
for all three of Adler's claims. The original 
wrong taints all that follows. 


S. 4238—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
UNIVERSAL ENROLLMENT ACT OF 
1970 . 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, legisla- 
tion to be known as the Universal Enroll- 
ment Act. Joining with me as:cosponsors 
of this legislation are Senators CANNON, 
GRAVEL, Harris, HART, HUGHES, KENNEDY, 
Macnuson, McGovern, METCALF, Moss, 
Youwc of Ohio, and McCanTHY. 

This important measure is also being 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives today under the principal sponsor- 
ship of Representative Morris K. UDALL, 
Democrat, of Arizona. It is my under- 
standing that Congressman UDALL will be 
placing in the Recor today an extensive 
statement outlining the purpose and pro- 
cedures which this legislation envisions, 
with a significant volume of supportive 
data. 

My interest in this matter was sparked 
by my service this past year on the Free- 
dom To Vote Task Force under the able 
leadership of former Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark. This proposal is an at- 
tempt to reduce in a very significant and 
meaningful way what we found to be the 
primary barrier to equal participation 
within the political system. 

By all persons otherwise eligible to vote 
the procedural difficulty of meeting regis- 
tration and local residence requirements 
and the variety of restrictions limiting 
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absentee voting disenfranchises a most 
significant segment of the electorate. 

It is estimated that present registra- 
tion laws acted to deny the opportunity 
to vote to some 6 million Americans who 
could not meet the necessary residence 
requirements to vote for President and 
Vice President in the 1968 election. 

It is estimated another 8 million were 
unable to vote because of inability to get 
to the poll or to get an absentee ballot to 
vote that election day despite the fact 
they were otherwise fully qualified to ex- 
press their preference and participate in 
choosing the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of our Nation. 

This measure is designed to remove 
totally those barriers to participation. 

Further the legislation would provide 
& universal enrollment plan which would 
seek out and encourage the enrollment 
of all otherwise qualified Americans un- 
der a National Director of Enrollment, 
the Director of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. 

It contains powerful encouragement to 
the States in the form of a direct grant 
to those States when enrollment of voters 
in any congressional district exceeds 90 
percent of those eligible. 

Further, this legislation would estab- 
lish a National Enrollment Commission 
of nine members, including the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Director of 
the Bureau of the Census to consult with, 
and give advice to, the National Direc- 
tor of Enrollment. 

For all of us who have a real interest in 
seeing our political system work, and in 
encouraging all of our people to work 
within the system, this measure provides 
an important means of reducing those 
impediments currently frustrating that 
desire. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER (Mr. 
Hucues). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4238) amending title 13 
of the United States Code by authorizing 
the Secretary of Commerce through the 
Bureau of the Census to undertake a 
quadrennial enrollment of those persons 
to vote in elections of the President and 
Vice President that meet the qualifica- 
tions of the various States other than 
residency, introduced by Mr. INovvE (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title; and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
S. 4050 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) , I ask unanimous consent that, 
at the next printing, the name of the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty) be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 4050, creating 
U.S. conservation savings bonds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JORDAN Of Idaho). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

S. 4197 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDotPH)-be added 
as a cosponsor of S. 4197, to encourage 
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States to establish junked motor vehicle 
disposal programs, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SaxBE). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 444—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO THE LEGAL ACCOUNTA- 
BILITY OF MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN COMBAT SITUATIONS 


Mr. BELLMON submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 444) relating to the legal ac- 
countability of members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States under cer- 
tain circumstances, which was referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(The remarks of Mr. BELLMON when 
he submitted the resolution appear ear- 
lier in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 


SENATE RESOLUTION 445—RESO- 
LUTION SUBMITTED TO REFER 
THE BILL (S. 4237) TO THE US. 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. HRUSKA (for himself, Mr. Ar- 
LOTT, and Mr. MuNDT) submitted a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 445) to refer the bill 
(S. 4237) entitled “А bill for the relief 
of Harold C. and Vera L. Adler, doing 
business as the Adler Construction Co." 
to the Chief Commissioner of the U.S. 
Court of Claims for & report thereon, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
submitted the resolution appear earlier 
under the appropriate heading.) 


SENATE RESOLUTION 446—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION EX- 
PRESSING THE SORROW OF THE 
U.S. SENATE OVER THE DEATH 
OF DAN MITRIONE 


Mr. BAYH (for himself, Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. Scott, and Mr. KENNEDY) submitted 
a resolution (S, Res. 446) expressing the 
sorrow of the U.S. Senate over the death 
of Dan Mitrione, which was considered 
and agreed to. 

(The remarks of Mr. Baym when he 
submitted the resolution appear later 
in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 


LABOR, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE APPROPRIATIONS BILL, 
1971—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT No. 837 

Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R..18515) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. . 

(The remarks of Mr. Typincs when he 
submitted the amendment appear below 
іп the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 838 

Mr. GOODELL (for himself, Mr. 
CRANSTON, and Mr. KENNEDY), submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to the bill (H.R. 17123) 
to authorize appropriations during the 
fiscal year 1971 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and other weapons, and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

(The remarks and discussion when Mr. 
GOODELL submitted the amendment ap- 
pear later in the Recorp under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 839 
Mr. PERCY (for himself, Mr. JAVITS, 
and Mr. HucHES) submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (H.R. 17755) making 
appropriations for the Department of 

Transportation and related agencies for 

the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 

for other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. PERCY when he 
submitted the amendment appear below 
under the appropriate heading.) 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1970—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 840 

Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. Cannon) sub- 
mitted amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Cannon, to the bill (H.R. 
17550) to amend the Social Security Act 
to provide increases in benefits, to im- 
prove computation methods, and to raise 
the earnings base under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem, to make improvements in the medi- 
care, medicaid, and maternal and child 
health programs with emphasis upon 
improvements in the operating effective- 
ness of such programs, and for other 
purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to 
be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. Kennepy when 
he submitted the amendments for Mr. 
CANNON appear later in the RECORD un- 
der the appropriate heading.) 


LABOR, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE APPROPRIATIONS BILL, 
1971—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 837 
Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I rise 

today to submit an amendment to H.R. 

18515, the Labor-HEW appropriations 

bill, to financially assist the Department 

of Health, Education, and Welfare con- 
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vert Fort Detrick in Frederick, Md., into 
а much-needed health research center. 
This amendment to provide $15 million 
would allow HEW.-—in particular, the 
National Institutes of Health—to assume 
operation of the main research and de- 
velopment areas and adjacent animal 
facilities located at Fort Detrick, and 
would permit the creation of 700 new 
scientific and support positions to fill 
the employment void being created by 
the Army's departure. 

Last November, following the Presi- 
dent's announcement that all offense- 
related biological warfare activities in 
this country would be discontinued, the 
Army declared the biological labora- 
tory mission at Fort Detrick surplus to 
its needs. At the same time, hope was 
expressed that HEW would assume con- 
trol of the facilities being vacated and 
provide meaningful employment oppor- 
tunities for the current Detrick staff. 
The fort's scientific team, carefully as- 
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sembled over 27 years, is one of the 
finest in the world. Both for the welfare 
of the Nation and out of consideration 
for the loyal members of this team and 
their families, it is imperative that the 
enormous expertise and experience of 
these men and women be directed to- 
ward badly needed investigations to ad- 
vance the state of the Nation's health. 

HEW has expressed a strong interest 
in utilizing the fort's staff and facilities 
for such a purpose. The final obstacle to 
actual conversion appears to be & short- 
age of funds. 

NIH officials have informed the Senate 
Appropriations Labor-HEW Subcommit- 
tee that the $15 million proposed in this 
amendment would permit conversion of 
the fort to & health research center to 
provide and permit the immediate crea- 
tion of 700 new health-research positions 
for the fort's present staff. 

According to the NIH, the new pro- 
grams at Fort Detrick would include 
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slow virus disease research; animal hold- 
ing facilities; studies on hepatitis, fun- 
gal diseases and latent viruses in ani- 
mals; tissue culture studies on genetic 
defects; national dental caries program; 
broad research on diseases of the eye; 
production of senescent animals needed 
in aging research; and the study of can- 
cer-producing and related viruses, viral 
oncology and chemical carinogenesis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a more-detailed breakdown of 
these new programs be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucHES). The amendment will be re- 
celved and printed, and will be appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the table will.be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 837) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

The table, presented by Mr. TYDINGS, 
is as follows: 


SUMMARY—ESTIMATED NIH SPACE AND FUND REQUIREMENTS AT FORT DETRICK 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Space needed 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ALLERGY AND 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


1. "Slow Virus” Disease Research—Studies on certain Building No. 560... 20 


animal diseases having apparent counterparts in 
human infection, in facilities having adequate pro- 
vision to protect the staff. Investigations will involve 
naturally occurring slow viral diseases of animals, to 
ascertain whether these viruses are the cause of 
certain chronic diseases of man. Scrapie and pro- 
gressive pneumonia of sheep, Aleutian mink disease, 
and encephalopathy of mink are the currently known 
animal diseases in this category. Studies will in- 
clude isolation and characterization of etiologic 
agents, the mechanisms of infections, pathologic 
processes, and immunologic mechanisms. Human 
specimens from patients with comparable chronic 
diseases will be included in the studies. Character- 
istic also of such studies is the need of secure 
facilities for the long-term holding of experimental 
animals from rodents to primates. 


Annual cost 


Personal services 
Other 
costs 


Square —— —————— —— 
footage Positions Amount 


$240 $130 


2. Hazardous virologic research—Studies on virologic Building No. 539... 


diseases, the agents that are dangerous to the health 
and lives of the staff and require containment 
facilities for the holding of experimental animals. 
The projects selected are those infectious disease 
studies which have been — ed or in some 
cases almost impossible, due to a of suitable 
biohazard containment facilities. Projects will in- 
clude (1) Hepatitis—the recent discovery of the 
Australian antigen has stimulated research interest 
in this important disease; (2) Arboviruses—this 
large group of viruses includes a number that are 
highly infectious to man requiring special contain- 
ment facilities, in addition, comprehensive studies 
with many strains present problems of preventin 
cross contamination; (3) Hemmorrhagic fever an 
other exotic viruses—study of these viruses in 
segregated suites of laboratory and animal holding 
facilities will avoid unfortunate fatality experiences 
such as those with the Machupo, Marburg, and Lassa 
viruses; and (4) Exotic agents of unknown patho- 
genicity—newly discovered agents, and usuall 
viruses, are recovered from animals and man whic! 
turn out to be more hazardous than anticipated. 

Ability to study such new agents immediately, safely, 

and effectively is of utmost importance. s 

3. Other research requiring special facilities—Studies in 
this area are characterized by their need for facili- 
ties that protect the staff from the organism being 
studied, protect the experiments from contamina- 
tion, require aerosol and controlled environment 
equipment, and provide for long-term holding of 
experimental animals in protected facilities, Studies 
will include viral respiratory disease research, 
special research in tuberculosis, and research on 
antiviral substances including interferon and inter- 
feron inducers. 


Building No. 376; 
Building No. 539. 


First year cost—Jan. 1-June 30, 1971 
Personal services 
Positions 


Other 
costs 


Nonrecur- 


Amount ring costs 
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SUMMARY—ESTIMATED NIH SPACE AND FUND REQUIREMENTS AT FORT DETRICK— Continued 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Annual cost 


First year cost—Jan. 1-June 30, 1971 


Personal services 
Square —————-- 
footage Positions 


Other 


Space needed Amount costs 


Personal services 
Total 
costs 


Other 
costs 


Total Nonrecur- 


costs Positions 


4. Supporting—Laboratory direction and administrative 
support for the above three programs, increased 
staff in the office of the Institute Director, and the 
porre ye of the agent, storage and distribution 
facility. 


Total NIAID programs 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES 
AND STROKE 


Relocate the Patuxent Laboratory—with its ‘‘slow 
virus research" program. There are 12 positions and 
$200,000 in the 1971 budget for this program. No 
additional funds or positions are being requested, 

2. Relocate animal holding facilities—There is $300,000 
in the 1971 — which supports animal holding 
contracts, The efforts could be moved to Fort Detrick, 
but only with the provision that the positions would 
be made available to perform the services. No addi- 
tional funds are needed at this time. 

3. Epidemiological and infectious disease studies— 
Studies of the immuno-pathogenesis of subacute 
sclerosing panencephalitis, multiple sclerosis, and 
Creutzfeld-Jacob disease, etc., and of the role of 
Simultaneous chronic virus infections in such 
diseases. 

4. Genetic engineering research—Utilizing the tissue 
culture and fermentation facilities, take over the 
ongoing Fort Detrick operation. Utilizing the knowl- 
edge, skill, and facilities of a group of geneticists and 
tissue culture i now at Detrick, change 
their direction of research to health-related studies 
een the curing of hereditary diseases by genetic 

ansfer. 


Total NINDS programs 
DIVISION OF BIOLOGICS STANDARDS 


1. Study hepatitis in poe a дам and monkey pox, 
tuberculosis and B.C.G. and other vaccines, fungal 
diseases, plague and tetanus, cytomegaloviruses, 
and latent viruses in animals used as the sources of 
celis for vaccina development. Utilize facilities for 
large scale tissue culture production, Acquire ex- 
pertise on ere involving the possibly oncogenic 
viruses of human beings and the *slow'' viruses. 


Tota! DBS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND 
METABOLIC DISEASES 


1, Large scale pilot plant production of bacteria and 
viruses, and from these and from normal animal 
tissues the isolation of large quantities of pure 
proteins and nucleic acids (such as DNA, the genetic 
material). 

2. Tissue Culture—It is now possible to grow outside the 
body tissues from patients with diseases of genetic 
origin. Detrick's facilities are outstanding for this 
purpose. When these human tissues are grown in the 
test tube, it is usually possible to pinpoint the exact 
chemical defect which causes the disease; and these 
Cultures provide a rapid and convenient means of 
evaluating possible treatments. 


Total NIAMD programs 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH 


. Laboratory.research and control activity in support of 
national caries program—A new laboratory base 
must be created in support of the National Caries 
Program, Enlarged microbiological facilities are 
needed where the identification, characterization 
and manipulation of microorganisms known or 
thought to be pathogenic in the caries process can be 
performed, Large volumes of oral Braque samples 
can be microbiologically screened. Of equal impor- 
tance to adequate laboratory support for the Na- 
tional Caries Program would be facilities and re- 
sources for biochemical and chemical analyses, 
especially those relating to trace elements in tooth 
samples and body fluids. Elimination of dental caries 
is primary; however, the need to remedy the ravages 
of dental disease in the existing population is 
needed. The Detrick primate facilities have great 
potential for use in screening candidate material for 
implants. 

2. Viral etiology of oral soft tissue lesions—Research 
relating to the role of viruses in the etiology and 
pathogenesis of infection. Focused new studies con- 
cern (1) the viral etiology of aphthous ulcers of the 
mouth, and (2) systematic exploration of possible 
viral etiology of oral tumors, particularly defining 
the oncogenic impact of derpes simplex. 


Total NIDR programs 


Building No. 560 120 


Amount ring costs 


198 10 50 10 


Laboratory 
Animal 


Laboratory.......... 


Animal 


Building No. 376; 
Building No. 539. 


Laboratory 

Animal... ERA 

Contamination 

Office. ..... 

Cold storage = 

Also animal center 
space. Building 
No. 539. 


Building No. 431. ... 
Building No. 470... . 
Building No. 472... . 


Building 560 
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Annual cost First year cost—Jan. 1-June 30, 1971 


Personal services Personal services 
Square - ——— — ———————————— Мопгесиг- Other 
footage Positions Amount Positions Amount ring costs costs 


NATIONAL EYE INSTITUTE 


Laboratory for animal models of diseases of visual Animal space 
system—Simulating a number of diseases of the building 1021- 
eye and visual system in experimental animals, 1040-1043-1049, 
study in mechanism of these diseases in animals 
which have a counterpart in man, including retinitis 
pigmentosa in CH strain mice, galactose cataracts 
in weanling rats, glaucoma in congenital buphthal- 
mic rabbits, etc. Develop new animal models for 
other diseases in man such as diabetic retinopathy, 
retinal detachment, and uveitis. 4 

3. ресу for ocular tissue research—Establish а. (2) Cold rooms (2) 
regional distribution. point for biological material laboratories 
used in vision research utilizing the large abattoir in — building 560. 
Frederick which would result in having available 
large quantities of purified photopigments and 
, enzymes from ocular tissues. 

3, Tissue and organ culture laboratory—Recentadvances (3) Laboratories 
in growing cornea and retina in tissuecultureas well ^ building 560. 
as the organ culture of lens make possible the study 
of such disease procesess as herpes complex kera- 
titis, retinoblastoma * * * cataracts. The availability 
of * ** ocular tissue from the * * * in Frederick and 
the isolation and decontamination facilities at 
Detrick makes this type of research possible. 3 

- Regional toxicology unit-mechanism and treatment— (6) Laboratories 
Establish the first facility in the *** where vision апіта! operating 
research is being conducted in the broad area of гоот building 560. 
toxicology of air pollutants, household plants, in- 
secticides, herbicides, *** and medicinals. The 
airosol units and other specialized * ** devices for 
the handling of ** * materials *** are available at 
Detrick for performing this type of research. 


Total NEN ргойгат$............-...-.--..-..- 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HUMAN HEALTH 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


1. Gerontological research— Establish a source for senes- 
cent animals critical to the goals of the Gerontology 
Research Center. Such sources are unavailable at 
this time. The ability to support species other than 
rats. in an outside facility would provide major as- 
sistance and permit full activation of the geronto- 
logical program. 


Total NICHD programs. 
NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


1. Engineering and consultation for containment of bio- 
hazards—To provide consultation in the effective 
utilization of facilities, equipment and procedures 
for containment of biohazards to assure that inves- 
tigators are following optimal procedures of safety. —_ 
2. Tissue culture requirements of cells for optimal virus -Joint use of space 60 90 25 
production. with NIAMD in 
3. Large scale production of suspect viral tumor agents. _ buildings 431, 470 216 284 500 70 
4. Purification of viral reagents... 2... and 472. 180 220 60 


Total NCI programs. 842 
CENTRAL SUPPORT SERVICES 


1. Research Services—This would include production and Shop space in build- 760 
long-term holding of animals inoculated with ing 1054 plus — 
hazardous infectious agents; increased production. ^ program space in 
of bacteriological and tissue culture media; devel- ^ various buildings 
opment of new — in the detection and listed above. 
containment of bioaerosols, viruses, infectious 
agents and isotopes; medical library services; medi- 
cal arts and photography services; and fabrication 
and maintenance of research equipment. 
2. Engineering Services—This would include utilities Same as above 500 1, 270 2, 590 
service; building maintenance and alteration; shops 
service; and grounds and road maintenance. 
3. Administrative Services—This would include commu- -Same as above 40 150 
nications; fire protection and guard service; trans~ 
rtation service; custodial service; supply opera- 
ns; and property management, 


Total support services. 3, 600 6, 000 300 1, 200 620 1, 800 

Subtotal—Operating cost 7,2712 14,490 687 2,751 1, 108 3, 397 
Repair and improvements (buildings and facilities)— 
is item includes general repair and improvement of 


a recurring nature such as roofing, painting, laboratory 
facilities, utility repairs, etc, 


1,108 


(laborato: 
Space only) 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 839 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as each 
day goes by, it becomes increasingly and 
dramatically evident that once again we 
in this Nation face the possibility of a 
dangerous and inflationary budget defi- 
cit. Some predictions run higher than 
$10 billion. 

Faced with this possibility, I am doing 
what I can to eliminate wasteful Govern- 
ment spending. I have resolved to iden- 
tify areas where $4 billion could be saved. 
So far, I have advocated recommended 
changes that would mean savings of over 
$1.5 billion. 

Today, I will add to the list two more 
areas in which money could be saved. 

The first is the Peace Corps. Since its 
inception, this body of idealistic and 
energetic Americans, young and old alike, 
has shown to the world a face of America 
that too frequently is lost behind the 
headlines. Peace Corps volunteers have 
offered to the people of the less-devel- 
oped countries the tools by which the 
people themselves can build their own 
nations. 

Within the operation of the Peace 
Corps, however, there is a procedure that 
is superfluous—the full field investiga- 
tion, or FFI. This is an in-depth investi- 
gation of each Peace Corps volunteer who 
is invited to training prior to an overseas 
assignment. 

Ordinarily, a national agency check 
and inquiry will suffice for most Govern- 
ment jobs. This check can be made for 
about $25 per individual. But each full 
field investigation cost about $480 last 
year, and will cost an estimated $525 this 
year. Included in this cost is the normal 
national agency check. 

It just does not make sense to me that 
some crew members of a nuclear-powered 
submarine serve after only receiving a 
national agency check, while a person 
who will teach agriculture or English 
requires a full field investigation, 

Last year, some 5,400 FFI's were con- 
ducted for Peace Corps volunteers at a 
total cost of nearly $2.6 million. If na- 
tional agency checks alone had been run, 
the cost would have been $135,000. 

This wasteful and unnecessary prac- 
tice should not be permitted to continue. 
Joseph Blatchford, director of the Peace 
Corps, has indicated a desire to stop this 
practice, and this year, approximately 
20 percent of the FFT's will be eliminated 
in favor of the national agency checks. 

I commend Mr. Blatchford for his in- 
itative, but, I would hope that the Con- 
gress would act to eliminate all FFI's this 
year. By eliminating FFI's, and keeping 
the national agency checks, $2.7 million 
could be saved, assuming a volume that 
is the same as last year's. The Peace 
Corps should move ahead to eliminate 
this needless cost as soon as is possible. 

The other area I would today like to 
mention in which we could save the tax- 
payer’s money involves the so-called 
forest highways. Though funds from the 
highway trust fund are used to build sec- 
tions of the Interstate System, they are 
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not used to build the connecting parts of 
highways through public lands. Addi- 
tional funds must be appropriated from 
general revenue funds to build the con- 
necting link of road through a public 
land to join the two sections of the inter- 
state highway. This additional appro- 
priation is especially unnecessary when 
one takes into account that last year $2 
billion from the trust fund was unobli- 
gated. This year, $15 million is included 
in the Department of Transportation bill 
for the construction of these forest high- 
ways. I believe that it is obvious that this 
is an unnecessary expenditure. The funds 
could just as easily come out of the trust 
fund, at a savings to the taxpayers of 
$15 million for this year. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I submit for 
appropriate reference an amendment to 
H.R. 17755 which provides for the appro- 
priate funds to be derived from the high- 
way trust fund. I ask unanimous consent 
that this amendment be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

A saving of $15 million may not seem 
too large when compared to a possible 
deficit of $10 billion. However, by com- 
bining such items, large and small, I have 
now been able to identify areas where we 
could save $1.617 billion. Mr. President, 
I intend to continue to search for areas 
where excesses have been overlooked, and 
I invite my colleagues to join me in this 
effort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucHES). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will be appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 839) was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 839 
On page 12, line 6, after “expended,” insert 


“and to be derived from the Highway Trust 
Pund,”. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF AN 
AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 765 TO H.R, 17123 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD) , I ask unanimous consent that, 
at the next printing, the name of the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) be 
added as a cosponsor of his amendment 
No. 765, to the pending military author- 
ization bill, to create a volunteer mili- 
tary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JoRDAN of Idaho). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON SLEEP- 
ING BEAR DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Subcommittee on Parks 
and Recreation of the Interior Commit- 
tee, I announce that a public hearing 
has been scheduled for Wednesday, 
August 26, on S. 1023, to establish in the 
State of Michigan the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore, and for other 
purposes. 

All interested Members of Congress 
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and the public are invited to participate 
in these hearings. It is requested that 
anyone wishing to appear notify the 
staff of the Interior Committee. The 
hearing will begin at 10 a.m. in room 
3110, New Senate Office Building. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


A LITTLE GIRL’S LAST WISH 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. President, my 
State, Maryland, is often called America 
in miniature because of its beautiful 
ocean beaches on the Eastern Shore, the 
magnificent Chesapeake Bay and tide- 
water areas of central Maryland and the 
majestic mountains in western Mary- 
land. I am proud of all of Maryland’s 
scenery as well as the people who con- 
tribute to the traditions of each part of 
the State. 

Recently, a situation was brought to 
my attention which made me a bit more 
proud that I am privileged to represent 
the people of Maryland. 

In Little Italy, a section of east Bal- 
timore, Maryland’s largest city, not more 
than six to eight blocks square, the en- 
tire community joined together to give 
a dying neighborhood girl her last wish— 
a pizza party. Now, Little Italy is not a 
natural scenic area such as Maryland's 
mountains or seashore. It is comprised 
mainly of immaculate rowhouses and 
sparkling white marble steps which line 
narrow, asphalt streets and dotted with 
some of the finest Italian restaurants in 
the world. But Little Italy's wealth is 
not the beautiful old homes or its fine 
restaurants; rather it is her people. It is 
people like these strong, hardworking, 
law-abiding citizens of Little Italy who 
went out of their way to make the last 
days of a little girl's life happy that re- 
assure me the future of America is 
bright. 

I ask unanimous consent that a col- 
umn by Seymour Kopf of the Baltimore 
News American, reporting this event, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Maw ABOUT TOWN 
(By Seymour Kopf) 

It was Mary Ellen's last party. 

Josie went out hours before and bought her 
& pink dress, Now, at her final party, she 
wore the dress with a pink, yellow and red 
corsage. 

There were presents all around her, but 
Mary Ellen seemed to be especially fond of 
a teddy bear nearby. Her friends from her 
graduating class at St. Leo’s were there, and 
а slim girl danced only a few feet from her— 
she danced and danced as if she were pro- 
pelled by a jet engine. 

The people of Little Italy have always be- 
Meved in Life, and you could see that even 
the older men and women here now in the 
basement of St. Leo’s The Great Church 
could not fully understand that 15-year-old 
Mary Ellen was going to die soon. She seemed 
healthy until one month after her graduation 
from St. Leo's. The next thing they heard 
was that Mary Ellen was going to die. 

"Isn't Mary Ellen that lively girl who 
shopped in our stores and walked down our 
streets?" the people of Little Italy asked. 
“What could we do for her? Didn't she once 
say that having a Pizza Party was the dream 
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of her life? Why don't we make a Pizza 
Party—the biggest one ever held in Little 
Italy—tfor her?" 

And so Little Italy did. There are the 
talkers and the doers in Baltimore. The peo- 
ple of Little Italy are amongst the doers. 
Vince Pastore, 43, the Italian food chain 
co-owner and Mr. and Mrs. Gus and Josie 
Giorigilli are doers. Vince told Josie—a 
woman always trying to do good for people— 
“Buy Mary Ellen a party dress, a pocketbook, 
and everything—and charge it to me." Vince 
had never seen Mary Ellen before—he stays 
in his Lombard St. store—but that's how the 
people of Little Italy are. 

Now the psychedelic rock bands were play- 
ing. Two bands came—just fellows who know 
music getting together. They were splen- 
did—and the drummer was better than Gene 
Krupa—and they lit up the word “love” in 
yellow, and in bright red "Mary Ellen." 

There were red, blue and yellow balloons 
on the tables, and the older Italians serving 
the pizzas, hot dogs, sodas—and everything 
else Italian and American—came out with 
funny hats on their heads. One hat had 
pears, oranges, carrots, lettuce and toma- 
toes on it. Another hat supported a large 
movable duck. And there was one with a hen 
on it. A man came by with & bird cage hat, 
and made Mary Ellen laugh. 

Most of the boys seemed to be bashful—so 
there were mostly girls dancing on the floor. 
A few nuns were at the table. They were 
Mary Ellen's teachers. 

Inside St. Leo's large kitchen there was 
an Italian grandmother helping a man called 
Carmen—he was too busy to spell out his 
last name—making more and more pizzas. 
Carmen is a strong, muscular man, and his 
pizzas were lined up by the dozens on a long 
wooden table. “I’m an electrician by trade," 
he shouted above the din of a busy kitchen. 
“But I like to make pizzas.” 

Mary Ellen opened some of the presents— 
soap she would not use, writing paper she 
would not use. Her parents were near her at 
the table. You could see that they tried to be 
happy on this day. But they sat there looking 
at Mary Ellen. Sometimes their eyes seemed 
to stare into nowhere. They did not cry. 
They did not laugh. You could tell by look- 
ing at them that they were plain, good peo- 
ple who did the most they could to raise 
their daughter, and now she was going to be 
taken away from them. 

Did Mary Ellen know? I don’t know. Many 
of the kids there thought that this was a re- 
covery party for her. They did not know that 
she would have liked to dance at this—her 
last party—but she was too weak to. So 
others danced, and more pizzas came, 

The pizzas, the cookies, the cokes came by 
the hundreds—and it was indeed Little 
Italy's biggest Pizza Party. As the guests left, 
they went over to Mary Ellen to say a few 
words. What could you say to a dying girl? 
Yet they tried in their own kind ways. And 
the bands played on until Mary Ellen left. 
It was her Big Day. 

On Thursday—not quite two weeks after 
the party—I received a telephone call from 
Vince Pastore. Mary Ellen died. She was go- 
ing to be buried in her last party dress. . . 


AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, man’s 
inhumanity to man has been a subject 
of speculation and philosophical discus- 
sion by poets and scientists, by philoso- 
phers and statesmen, since the dawn of 
history. Yet, today—indeed, for the past 
several years—we have seen daily ex- 
amples of exactly what that one word, 
inhumanity, means. 

Over 1,400 American men are still held 
prisoner by the North Vietnamese under 
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conditions that violate the Geneva Con- 
vention. 

Charles Sumner once said that the age 
of chivalry had gone and the age of 
humanity had come. The truth of that 
statement, Mr, President, has yet to be 
proven. 


THE 1970 AMENDMENTS TO THE 
1965 FEDERAL VOTING RIGHTS 
ACT 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
1970 amendments to the 1965 Federal 
Voting Rights Act will enable many per- 
sons from my State to register to vote 
without harassment. 

I am sending a letter to many of my 
constituents informing them of the 
change. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S, SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FRIEND: California and the nation 
are faced with complex and diverse problems. 
I know you will want to be involved in their 
solutions by voting for those candidates who 
best represent your point of view. 

In order to vote in November you must 
be registered by September 10th. The 1970 
Amendment of the 1965 Federal Voting 
Rights Act has removed tests as a condition 
of registration. Therefore the only criteria 
for you to register in the State of California 
are for you to be— 

21 years old by November 3, 1970; 

A California resident for one year by No- 
vember 3, 1970; and 

A County resident for 90 days by Novem- 
ber 3, 1970. 

Registration information is available at 
your County Registrar of Voters which can 
be located in your local phone book under 
the listings of your County Government 
Services. 

I hope you will want to check the status 
of your registration by the September 10th 
deadline and then exercise your franchise in 
November. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 


PRESIDENT NIXON SIGNS VETER- 
ANS BILL 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr, President, yester- 
day President Nixon signed the veterans 
disability rate increase bill (S. 3348) 
which will provide increased compensa- 
tion. payments and dependency allow- 
ances for service-disabled veterans. 

The legislation provides for an average 
increase in benefits of about 11 percent 
for our disabled veterans. 

I commend the President for signing 
the bill, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of a statement by the Pres- 
ident be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, yesterday 
President Nixon signed the bill provid- 
ing for increased aid to disabled vet- 
erans. 

This bill will significantly increase 
benefits for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities and thus reduce the 
heavy impact inflation has had on their 
compensation payments in recent years. 

The President’s statement on the sign- 
ing of the bill reflects his deep concern 
for disabled veterans, as well as his 
concern that the costs of increased bene- 
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fits to them do not add to the inflation- 
ary squeeze facing all our citizens. 

I join the Senator from Michigan in 
asking unanimous consent that the Pres- 
ident’s statement be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON VETERANS 
COMPENSATION RATE INCREASE 

The Veterans Disability Compensation 
Rate Increase bill (S. 3348), which I am 
signing today, will increase the compensa- 
tion payments and dependency allowances 
for service-disabled veterans. These in- 
creases—retroactive to July 1, 1970—will 
vary with the degree of disability, but we 
estimate that the average recipient will 
realize an increase in benefits of about 11 
percent. This bill will also make it easier 
for former ers of war to obtain com- 
pensation for disabilities arising from their 
imprisonment. 

Although this legislation calls for spend- 
ing that would be well above the budget 
for fiscal year 1971, I sign it because I 
recognize the nation’s debt to those who 
have served in the Armed Forces and its 
special obligation to those who have been 
disabled in its service. We must make every 
effort to fulfill all of our responsibilities to 
those who have done so much for us. 

I also recognize that the rising cost of 
living places special burdens on those who 
depend upon a monthly benefit check for a 
significant part of their income. This is a 
point that I have made frequently with re- 
spect to Social Security recipients and I 
believe that it is also true of disabled veter- 
ans. Benefits for our two million disabled 
veterans have lagged behind the rise in the 
cost of living. This bill will allow them to 
catch up. 

In signing this legislation, I am acceding 
to an increase of some $218 million in the 
budget for the current fiscal year. This added 
money must come by offsetting reductions in 
other Federal spending programs, if we are 
to avoid further inflationary pressures. 

The President has discretionary authority 
to make certain administrative reductions in 
the level of Federal spending. I feel that I 
must use that authority at this time in order 
to pay for the increased spending called for 
in this veterans’ bill. 

I have ordered spending reductions equal- 
ling the $218 million from other Federal 
programs, including the following: 

Medicaid, by changing administrative regu- 
lations to reduce certain excessive charges 
far above the national average imposed by 
some medical institutions; 

GSA, by cutting supply purchases and de- 
ferring some Federal construction in areas 
where unemployment is not a major problem; 

Federal land acquisition, by imposing re- 
strictions upon expenditures for this purpose 
in several areas; 

Atomic Energy Commission, by reducing 
certain planned expenditures. 

I have carefully considered the need for 
these adjustments and I am convinced that 
they are in the public interest. It would be 
most regrettable if our efforts to help dis- 
abled veterans cope with the cost of living 
had the effect of aggravating that same prob- 
lem for other Americans by increasing the 
Federal deficit. We cannot permit that to 
occur. 


THE SOVIET UNION AND THE 
INDOCHINA CONFLICT 


McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
amendment No. 609 to the military 
procurement authorization  bill—the 
amendment to end the war—may be 


Mr. 
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brought up in the Senate within the next 
2 weeks. 

In preparation for the debate, the 
sponsors believe it is worth while to make 
available to other Senators, as well as 
to Members of the House and the pub- 
lic, some of the recent scholarly work 
which has been done on various aspects 
of American involvement in Indochina. 

In the weeks following the Cam- 
bodian action, Prof. Alexander Dallin, a 
highly respected political scientist at the 
Russian Institute of Columbia Univer- 
sity, prepared an excellent analysis of 
the impact of the war on Soviet plan- 
ning and on United States-Soviet rela- 
tions. 

He points out that prior to our build- 
up in Vietnam beginning in 1964 the 
Soviet Union had regarded Southeast 
Asia as a peripheral interest at: most. It 
is apparent that they placed more em- 
phasis on questions including the im- 
provement of relations with the United 
States than on supporting Hanoi. Even 
after the bombing of North Vietnam was 
begun in February of 1969, Professor 
Dallin notes that the initial Soviet reac- 
tion was to intensify its efforts toward 
peace. 

The Chinese, meanwhile, were also re- 
luctant to become involved. 

Professor Dallin recalls that after the 
Soviet Union increased its assistance to 
North Vietnam: 

China refused to join with the Soviet 
Union in “united action” in support of Ha- 
noi While there were some in the Chinese 
elite who seemed prepared to intervene, the 
issue was apparently closed when, in his 
famous September 1965 pronouncement, Lin 
Piao coutiseled “self-reliance,” implying 
that the Maoist formula called for do-it- 
yourself “national liberation wars.” 


The paper concludes, with respect to 
recent events in Cambodia, that the ef- 
fects on Communist powers will be coun- 
terproductive: 

It will not bring Hanoi to the bargaining 
table. It again polarizes the international, as 
well as the domestic environment, and is 
bound to reward the extremists and penalize 
the moderates, both among America’s allies 
and among its adversaries. Though as yet in- 
visible, there is bound to be a price Nixon 
will have to pay in U.S, relations with the 
Soviet Union, too. 


It seems to me that Professor Dallin’s 
examination has a central bearing on 
the whole rationale for our involvement 
in Vietnam. It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether anyone would have advocated 
large-scale assistance to the Diem re- 
gime and its successors if the war had 
been perceived as simply a dispute be- 
tween warring Vietnamese factions. But 
policymakers have all along seemed de- 
termined to believe that the Vietnam 
confliet represented an attempt by the 
Soviet Union, China, or both to take over 
an Asian country and to expand their 
international domain. 

That assertion actually reverses real- 
ity, not only in terms of the Chinese and 
Russians but also in terms of the Viet- 
namese, who can be expected to resist 
domination by any country regardless 
of the political philosophy it represents. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the paper be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SOVIET UNION AND THE INDOCHINA 
CONFLICT 
(By Alexander Dallin) 

To review the Soviet role in Indochina may 
help, once again, to answer the question 
which has caused so much unnecessary con- 
fusion, in and out of Washington: who pre- 
cisely is the enemy the United States is 
fighting in Southeast Asia? Whence comes 
the dire threat to our national security which 
alone could justify such a disastrous commit- 
ment? 

To assert that the Vietnamese Communists 
are nobody's puppets is scarcely news. With 
the collapse of “International Communism” 
as a single, united, and disciplined movement, 
Hanoi—like other Communist powers and 
parties—has been able to chart an autono- 
mous course, agreeing with Moscow on some 
issues and disagreeing on others, shifting its 
alignment toward Peking and away from it 
as it deems appropriate, but at no time—any 
more than North Korea, Rumania, or Cuba— 
becoming a tool of either Communist super- 
power. Hanol's independence has in fact been 
& source of repeated frustration to both Mos- 
cow and Peking; and, notwithstanding the 
myths, the United States has been fighting 
neither “Muscovites” nor "the Chinese Reds" 
in Vietnam—nor that non-existent entity 
called “International Communism.” 

For the Soviet Union Southeast Asia was, 
both before and after the second World War, 
in the marginal field of peripheral vision. Sta- 
lin’s interests and priorities lay elsewhere; 
recent studies have only confirmed that “Mos- 
cow not only paid little attention to Com- 
munism in Southeast Asia but consistently 
showed little insight in its grasp of the po- 
litical situation there.”+ True, in 1948 the 
Communist parties, there as elsewhere, re- 
sponded to the Cominform's call for “direct 
action” and launched a round of insurrec- 
tions—in Malaya, Burma, Indonesia, and else- 
where—al of which ultimately: failed. By 
1951-52 Stalin had apparently become re- 
conciled to the prospect of another long 
stretch of coexistence with the non-Commu- 
nists who remained in control of the entire 
crescent, from India to Japan. 

It is worth recalling that Stalin was skep- 
tical of the ability of any foreign Communists 
to come to power without Soviet help. Just 
as he discouraged Mao Tse-tung from bidding 
for power—and recognized Chiang Kai-shek 
until 1949—he doubted the Viet Minh's abil- 
ity to defeat the French and until 1950 with- 
held recognition from the Ho Chi Minh re- 
gime. Even when North Vietnam became one 
of the dozen or so bona fide Communist 
states, Moscow failed to extend 1ts network of 
bilateral military alliances to Hanol. At the 
Geneva Conference of 1954, after the French 
defeat at Dienbienphu, the Soviet and Chi- 
nese foreign ministers persuaded Ho Chi Minh 
to accept the partition of Vietnam, against 
his better Judgment. Moscow countered his 
objections that this would make the Viet 
Minh, who had been the only victors on the 
battlefield, the only losers at the peace table, 
by arguing that the best prospects for con- 
solidation lay in a division of the country and 
that any bid for complete takeover was apt to 
be suicidal, as it might well precipitate ‘‘mas- 
sive retaliation'"—retaliation against the So- 
viet Union, too, Moscow seemed to fear at a 
time when it was not about to bleed for 
Hanoi. The Vietnamese comrades would not 
soon forget this Soviet and Chinese 
“betrayal.” 1 

Their sense of having been tricked was of 
course reinforced when in 1956 “free elec- 
tions” were not, as required by the Geneva 
accords, held in the South—because, as Pres- 
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ident Eisenhower disarmingly stated, ''pos- 
sibly 80% of the population would have voted 
for the Communist Ho Chi Minh as their 
leader.” ? Moscow was unwilling to put itself 
out on behalf of the extension of the Hanoi 
regime to the south. In 1957 Khrushchev 
urged the admission of both Communist 
North Vietnam and non-Communist South 
Vietnam as members of the United Nations. 

In the Khrushchev era Moscow thus con- 
tinued to discount the importance of South- 
east Asia. This was confirmed by relative So- 
viet restraint in the Laotian crisis of 1961- 
62: the Soviet leaders evidently saw no rea- 
son for a confrontation with the United 
States over so secondary a problem-area.* 

Meanwhile the Communist world had come 
apart at the seams, and Ho Chi Minh—senior 
in. Communist circles to both Mao and 
Khrushchey—was among the small group of 
Communist leaders who tried (unsuccess- 
fully) to mediate between Moscow: and Pe- 
king. This mediating posture reflected Hanoi's 
perception of self-interest, inasmuch аз it 
stood to benefit from such help as other 
Communist powers were prepared to provide; 
but it also echoed the traditional antagonism 
of Vietnamese and Chinese, which made 
Hanoi eager to make Moscow a counterweight 
to Chimese pressures, as well as some 
ideological elements: while the Soviet Union 
had the greater authority and resources, the 
Maoist model of an anti-Western, peasant- 
based “national liberation war” seemed far 
more suitable for Vietnam than Khrushchev's 
ambiguous revisionism, 

Thus, without becoming a Chinese client, 
Ho in 1961-64 found himself inching closer to 
Peking than to Moscow, which for all intents 
and purposes seemed to have written off 
South Vietnam as a marginal target, even 
if “American policy in Vietmam could only 
increase Soviet apprehensions,”* Especially 
after the Cuban missile crisis, Khrushchev 
shifted to what he deemed “first things first,” 
an improvement in Soviet-American relations 
while Sino-Soviet relations rapidly went 
downhill. 

The situation began to change in the win- 
ter of 1964-65, thanks largely to two develop- 
ments: Khrushchey’s ouster by the Brezhnev- 
Kosygin team, in October 1964, and the 
escalation of American intervention in Viet- 
nam. (including the bombing of the North), 
in February 1965. On the one hand, the new 
Soviet commitments to North Vietnam were 
part of a broader Soviet policy to, woo all 
the countries along the perimeter of the 
Soviet Union, from Turkey and Iran to Pakis- 
tan and North Korea—a policy both anti- 
Chinese and anti-American in design. Indeed, 
this double purpose of interdiction has re- 
mained central to Soviet efforts in Southeast 
Asia, providing a general guideline but leav- 
ing open the question whether the anti- 
Maoist or anti-American facet receives 
priority at.any given time. 

On the other hand, the increased American 
involvement on the Asian mainland was 
bound to have a more direct effect on Soviet 
policy. At first Moscow merely intensified its 
efforts, begun during the preceding months, 
to bring the fighting to an end. As the 
Chinese later revealed, Kosygin (who was in 
Hanoi when the American bombing began) 
on his way home sought to convince them 
of “the need to help the United States ‘find 
a way out of Vietnam.’ * But in 1965-66—as 
has now been amply documented—the John- 
son Administration time and again ignored 
or rebuffed such peace proposals. Very soon 
Moscow felt obliged to honor its pledges and 
increase its assistance to North Vietnam, to 
prove the Chinese wrong, and to protect its 
own “credibility” as defender of Communist 
power, 

Soviet efforts to maximize their presence 
on Chinese soil, ostensibly to facilitate the 
transshipment of goods to Vietnam, under- 
standably aroused Peking’s suspicions re- 
garding Moscow’s motives. China refused to 
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join with the Soviet Union in “united action" 
in support of Hanoi.” While there were some 
in the Chinese elite who seemed prepared 
to intervene, the issue was apparently closed 
when, in his famous September 1965 pro- 
nouncement, Lin Piao counseled  ''self- 
reliance," implying that the Maoist formula 
called for do-it-yourself “national libera- 
tion wars," One consequence of this chain 
of events was the political reorientation of 
the Ho Chi Minh regime from Peking toward 
Moscow. From then on, all through the years 
of the Cultural Revolution, China's role in 
Southeast Asia was relatively subordinate: 
this could not fail to please Moscow. 

No less important was the effect of the 
American escalation on the Soviet assessment 
of U.S. intentions. On the one hand, “the 
American bombing was putting the Soviet 
Union on the spot at a time when she could 
neither completely control nor completely 
disinterest herself in the fate of the North 
Vietnamese Communists.”* On the other, 
United States action was more broadly im- 
portant in the context of the esoteric Soviet 
debate on whether one “can do business'' 
with the Americans. There were those in 
Moscow who still held that the U.S. was an 
untrustworthy partner, that by its very 
nature the American system would be forced 
to act aggressively, that the imperialist beast 
could not change its spots. By the early 1960's 
Khrushchev, on the contrary, had joined 
those who believed that the United States 
had no aggressive designs on the Soviet 
Union; who recognized the overriding 
urgency of arms-control agreements to mini- 
mize the chances of a nuclear showdown; 
who looked forward to a détente that would 
permit the reallocation of Soviet resources to 
more productive pursuits; and who probably 
saw in an improved Soviet-American rela- 
tionship some vital compensation for, the 
deteriorating Sino-Soviet alliance. 

The period prior to the American escala- 
tion in Vietnam had indeed seen some real 
improvement, highlighted by the nuclear 
test ban treaty. Tacit rules of the game were 
developing between Washington and Mos- 
cow, and each was learning to read the sig- 
nals from the other with growing sophisti- 
cation, One such unwritten agreement was 
that neither side would use force to change 
the status quo in the other's sphere. Moscow 
perceived its application in American passiv- 
ity in the Hungarian revolt; in part, it ra- 
tionalized its withdrawal of missiles from 
Cuba on these grounds. This understanding 
also implied the mutual respecting of “ѕапс- 
tuaries" beyond national frontiers, as had 
been true in the Greek civil war and in the 
Korean war, as well as in Soviet efforts to 
restrain the Chinese Communists from at- 
tacking the Off-shore Islands. In this light 
the Soviet leadership was bound to interpret 
the American bombing of North Vietnam as 
& direct and blatant violation of this unwrit- 
ten accord.” 

Thus the American involvement—along 
with the U.S. reaction to various peace pro- 
posals—provided telling arguments for, and 
Strengthened the hand of, the militant 
"anti-imperialist" elements in Moscow who 
did not believe in the possibility of a Soviet- 
American detente, and who tended to see in 
Vietnam just another link in the lengthen- 
ing chain of American efforts to impose its 
will by force—as in Cuba in 1961, the Do- 
minican Republic in 1962, in Vietnam in 
1965 (and, to anticipate, in Cambodia in 
1970). As one Soviet officia] privately summed 
up the continuing arguments in Moscow, 
over U.S. intentions, “We have not yet de- 
cided whether your actions in Vietnam prove 
that you are stupid or evil.” 

The debate has continued to this day; it 
is easy to imagine its script. In regard to 
Vietnam, some Soviet analysts found the 
conflict to be dangerous and detrimental to 
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the Soviet Union; it imposed new strains on 
Soviet-American relations; it diverted Soviet 
resources from preferred uses; it impeded 
arms control agreements; it increased the 
risks of nuclear escalation; it propelled Mos- 
cow away from its own frail “liberalization” 
policy at home. Others, on the contrary, wel- 
comed the American intrusion in the Viet- 
namese quagmire, which (they hoped) would 
produce American frustration and failure in 
the field, an alienation of America's friends 
and allies, U.S. neglect of Europe and the 
Middle East, multiplication of strains within 
the United States, and perhaps greater 
American flexibility in reaching agreements 
with Moscow so as to minimize the costs of 
the Vietnamese blunder. 

For a time, the balance between these two 
orientations seems to have been fairly close. 
But in 1966 it tipped against “the worse, the 
better” crowd, and we can only guess that 
one of the major reasons was Soviet fear of 
а conflict with China. Perhaps the best in- 
dicator of the Soviet reorientation was the 
shift from the argument that no Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty could be concluded while 
the U.S. was fighting in Vietnam, to the view 
that, whatever American behavior, the need 
for NPT and similar accords remained 
paramount,” 

In this fashion Moscow managed, over the 
past five years, to improve its relative stand- 
ing vis-a-vis both Washington and Hanoi— 
championing North Vietnam's integrity, 
stepping up Soviet economic and military 
assistance, but refusing to become directly 
involved in the fighting, not even sending 
military “advisers,” and not committing it- 
self to the survival or victory of the NLF in 
the South. But despite “business-like rela- 
tions” with Washington, there can be no 
doubt that in the meanwhile the dominant 
Soviet mood and expectations regarding the 
United States had decisively changed, away 
from the rosy hopes of 1963-64. 

The Soviet reassessment of American be- 
havior and motives contributed to a harder 
line—and to a heavy Soviet commitment to 
& vast strategic-weapons program. To what 
extent this might have happened anyway, 
in the absence of an American involvement 
in Vietnam, we shall never know; in the 
event, Vietnam was unmistakably a signifi- 
cant input into Soviet recalculations. 

Given also the frustrating limits to the 
Soviet ability to influence Hanol, Moscow's 
peace-making initiatives soon dried up. Yet 
by 1968 Moscow clearly welcomed the suspen- 
sion of American bombing of the North and 
the start of the Paris peace talks, and looked 
forward to an early end of the Vietnamese 
conflict which now promised to produce 
neither American nor Chinese hegemony in 
Southeast Asia. In 1969 the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict became even more severe, with serious 
border clashes, a build-up of military power, 
and extravagant rhetoric on both sides. Last 
winter Soviet officials seemed to be genuinely 
concerned about modest American initiatives 
to open up a dialogue with Peking intended 
to lessen Sino-American tensions: typically, 
each of the three super-powers fears a coali- 
tion of the other two against it. After long 
hesitation; Moscow committed itself to the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks with the 
U.S. And Brezhnev broached the possibility 
of a collective security system in South and 
Southeast Asia which, under Soviet auspices 
and with Soviet assistance, would serve to 
contain China but would, more generally, 
permit Moscow to play a greater role in the 
area once both the American retrenchnient 
and the British withdrawal from “East of 
Suez” became realities (a Soviet scheme that 
got nowhere fast) + 

It is against this background that the re- 
cent Cambodian crisis must be read. The 
American move into Cambodia unhinged So- 
viet assumptions and expectations. It seemed 
to validate the worst fears and confirm the 
analysis of the most militant, die-hard, and 
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ideologically-committed, It was bound to 
weaken Soviet influence in Hanoi and else- 
where in and out of the Communist world. 
And it permitted the Chinese to stage an un- 
expected comeback by championing an all- 
Indochina liberation war under Peking's 
sponsorship.” 

Up to a point, the events repeated the 
trauma of 1965. They undermined, at least 
temporarily, the arguments of the Soviet ex- 
perts on the U.S. who had taken the Nixon 
Administration (almost) at its word; had 
expected a genuine reduction of U.S. com- 
mitments in Southeast Asia; had accepted 
at face value the Administration’s discovery 
that “international communism” was shat- 
tered forever and hence no threat to the 
U.S; з had concluded that the U.S. was 
pursuing an essentially rational and predict- 
able policy—a prerequisite for any effective 
arms-control agreement; and had (some of 
them) evidently pressed for Soviet-American 
contacts as if to prove them preferable to 
improved Sino-American relations. The posi- 
tion of such policy advisers in Moscow— 
diplomatic, academic, and journalistic—had 
already become more difficult in the months 
preceding the Cambodian events. Some 
analysts saw a peculiar hardening of Ameri- 
can attitudes on Vietnam; * the ouster of 
Norodom Sihanouk was put at the door of 
the CIA; U.S. involvement in Laos was 
widely reported as becoming more extensive 
and more overt. 

But just as in 1965, the new American ''for- 
ward" policy did not bring Moscow and Pe- 
king together again: for this, the rift was too 
deep. Just as on that earlier occasion, the 
crisis evidently obliged Moscow to explore 
the possibility of "united action" with Pe- 
king on behalf of thelr Indochinese com- 
rades—probably without expectation of suc- 
cess.*? Once again, the feelers failed, and by 
mid-May Soviet and Chinese attacks on each 
other were as bitter as ever.” 

Unlike 1965, however, the effect of the 
U.S. initiative was to give Peking a great 
opening. Moscow suddenly realized that the 
Chinese had it over a barrel. Having once 
let Sihanouk proceed from Moscow to Pe- 
king, what could the Soviet government do? 
While Peking sponsored and recognized 
Sihanouk's exile regime (which some 18 
states recognized), Moscow continued to 
maintain de jure relations with the Lon Nol 
government in Phnom Penh (as well as with 
the Royal Laotian government in Vietnam). 

By following suit and endorsing Sihanouk, 
it would lend support to a Maoist maneuver; 
by refusing, it would lay itself open to 
charges of having “sold out” to the imperial- 
ists. 

Perhaps the most bothersome ploy, to 
Moscow, was China’s well-advertised spon- 
sorship of the Indochina “peoples’ summit” 
conference on April 24-26, which saw Chou 
En-lai hosting Prime Minister Pham Van 
Dong, of North Vietnam; Prince Souphanou- 
vong, for the Pathet Lao; Sihanouk, now 
leading a Cambodian “united front" of both 
his former supporters and his former Com- 
munist foes; and the heads of the South 
Vietnam NLP and “Democratic and Peace 
Alliance.” Moscow's influence in all the Indo- 
china capitals was bound to be diminished 
as & result of its own passivity and the evi- 
dence that Peking was now prepared to play 
& more dynamic role. 

While verbally bitter and sharp, Kosygin 
in his press conference on May 4 fore- 
shadowed no Soviet retaliatory action against 
the U.S. Moscow was playing for time, wish- 
ing to assess the consequences of both Amer- 
ican and Chinese initiatives before com- 
mitting ítself any further. No doubt, it was 
eager to see whether Cambodia was another 
aberration of American conduct or the 
harbinger of things to come; whether it 
would make the U.S. more inflexible or on 
the contrary more conciliatory elsewhere; 
whether dialectically the lastest American 
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move would provoke greater counter-pressure 
for an American disengagement and non- 
involvement anywhere overseas. 

Nor was there much Moscow could see it- 
self doing without costs or risks to itself— 
perhaps underestimating the costs of inac- 
tion just when Washington had underesti- 
mated the costs of action. In the long run 
Moscow no doubt counts on the underlying 
fragility of the new Peking gambit. It banks 
on the centuries-old feuds between Viet- 
namese and Khmers, Vietnamese and Chi- 
nese, Cambodians and Thais; 5 on the un- 
reliability of the erratic Sihanouk, who had 
so often in the past shifted position; on 
Hanoi’s undoubted concern lest the Chinese 
gain too much leverage in Indochina at this 
stage. The Soviet leadership thus banks on 
the tensions both among Asian Communists 
and among (both Asian and non-Asian) non- 
Communists. For the present it must step 
up its aid and replace the weapons and sup- 
plies lost by the North Vietnamese, hoping 
that the Soviet-orilented wing in Hanoi will 
carry the day; but it may well find itself 
obliged to take more decisive measures.” 

Thus far the Soviet Union has reacted with 
considerable restraint. In large measure this 
is because it means to keep its powder dry; 
because it has been uncertain about the 
meaning of the latest events (or else has 
been hearing divided counsel—which typi- 
cally leads to inaction on its part); and be- 
cause its options are severely circumscribed 
by its unwillingness to play into Peking’s 
hand; for Moscow has clearly perceived (1) 
that the only ones to benefit from the Amer- 
ican move to date (other than the Saigon 
regime) have been the Chinese Communists, 
and (2) that there is indeed reason to doubt 
the reliability, steadiness, and purpose of the 
United States.” 

If, as has been reported (and as he implied 
in his television address of June 3) the Presi- 
dent's calculus in going into Cambodia was 
in large measure to confer credibility to 
American threats and warnings, especially 
in Communist eyes, he has indeed proved his 
willingness to resort to force. But, predict- 
ably, the domestic and foreign reaction has 
made similar moves more “incredible” in the 
future. Moreover, by the invasion of Cam- 
bodia he has undermined the essential con- 
fidence in his oft-professed desire to move 
U.S. dealings with the Communist powers 
from confrontation to negotiation. It remains 
to be seen whether he has also double-crossed 
his own Administration's efforts to find a 
modus vivendi with Peking. In any event, he 
has meanwhile breathed life and credibility 
into the ludicrous Maoist image of the 
enemy, providing a better live target than 
Peking could ever have dreamed. 

Were it not for the argument made by the 
White House, it would be belaboring the ob- 
vious to add that Soviet analysts would not 
have considered the U.S. a “second-rate 
power” if it had stayed out of Cambodia. 
Moscow reached no such conclusion when— 
despite Nixon’s eager advice—the U.S. failed 
to go into Vietnam in 1954; its respect for 
the U.S. did not go up when it did, in 1965. 
Nor did the West think the Soviet Union 
more “second-rate” for failing to invade 
Yugoslavia after its break with Tito, or Fin- 
land and Iran when its designs were frus- 
trated there. We would have thought more, 
not less, of it had it stayed out of Hungary 
in 1956 or Czechoslovakia in 1968. De Gaulle 
suffered no loss of prestige by yielding 
Algeria—which surely meant more to France 
than Indochina should to the United States. 

Whatever the long-range consequences for 
the fighting in Indochina, the effects of the 
Cambodian adventure on the Communist 
powers are bound to be counterproductive. 
It will not bring Hanoi to the bargaining 
table, It again polarizes the international, as 
well as the domestic, environment, and is 
bound to reward the extremists and penalize 
the moderates, both among America's allies 
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and among its adversaries. Though as yet in- 
visible, there is bound to be a price Nixon 
wil have to pay in U.S. relations with the 
Soviet Union, too. 
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 Moscow's detailed rebuttal of the Chinese 
attack on the Soviet leadership (on the oc- 
casion of Lenin's 100th anniversary, on April 
21) included the charges that in all recent 
crises "the Peking leadership has invariably 
striven . . . to heat up the atmosphere even 
more, to push the world to war," and that 
China has invariably refused to act jointly 
with the "socialist commonwealth" and 
other “anti-imperialist forces" so as to give 
"coordinated rebuff to the forces of reac- 
tion and aggression"; indeed, that by show- 
ing the imperialist that it is not prepared 
to act together with the Soviet Union, Pek- 
ing had encouraged the aggressors, as the 
latest events in  Indochina confirmed. 
("Lzherevoliutsionery bez maski," Pravda, 
May 18, 1970.) 

18 Moscow may have been heartened by 
the clever North Vietnamese remark, in an 
otherwise enthusiastic welcome to Norodom 
Bihanouk, that the unity and cooperation of 
the Vietnamese, Khmer, and Lao peoples 
must take place "on the basis of the prin- 
ciple that the liberation of a country is thé 
undertaking of its own people.” (Radio 
Hanoi, May 25, 1970.) 

» Оц May 25, Izvestia carried the note 
which Soviet Ambassador Kudryavtsev de- 
livered to the Phnom Penh government. 
After reminding the Cambodians that when 
they were neutral, they had peace, but that 
their present policy—and, in particular, their 
cooperation with the Saigon regime—invited 
civil war, the Soviet government declared 
that it would “make conclusions for its 
policy from the direction in which this 
[Cambodian] situation develops.” 

"One must assume that its fears were 
strengthened by the Ford Motor Company's 
rejection of the proposed construction of 
trucks in the Soviet Union after Secretary 
Laird opined that it was more expensive 
and difficult to destroy these trucks on the 
Ho Chi Minh trail than not to build them 
in the first place. Moscow is likely to have 
taken this as an indication of official Amer- 
ican ‘thinking about the likely duration of 
the war in Indochina. 


THE GLEN ECHO, MD., RESCUE 
SQUAD 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the men 
of the Glen Echo Rescue Squad have 
devised a unique system to help save lives 
in their Western Montgomery County 
community. On the dashboard of every 
rescue vehicle in the town is a book con- 
taining information on residents who 
have special medical problems and who 
may need special treatment or medica- 
tion. 

Recently, this information contributed 
in saving the life of a boy who was in- 
jured in a fall. The report of this inci- 
dent was carried by the Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase Tribune in an editorial commend- 
ing the Glen Echo Fire Department for 
initiating this vital service. 

I, too, wish to commend these con- 
cerned servants of the public and ask 
unanimous consent that the Tribune edi- 
torial be printed іп the Recorp, so that 
other fire departments may initiate simi- 
lar lifesaving services. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAVING A LIFE 

Recently the men stationed at the Glen 
Echo Fire Station went their appointed 
rounds, did their duty and may very well 
have saved a Ше. By their swiftness, ећ- 
ciency, training and care they showed their 
worth. 

A little boy had been seriously injured in 
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a terrible fall. The parents of this child credit 
the "extraordinary service" of the Glen Echo 
Fire Station with saving him. 

The practice of this Fire Station in an- 
nually collecting information on invalids, 
specific health problems, new babies, and any 
citizen in their jurisdiction that may need 
Special help paid off. It got young Kirk Simon 
to the hospital within minutes of his fall and 
Started on emergency treatment 15 minutes 
before his parents could even get there. The 
hospital had been given valuable information 
about the youngster, who is asthmatic, and 
where his doctor could be reached. This 
special information is kept on the dashboard 
of every rescue vehicle in the station. It is 
@ practice that other fire stations could take 
note of. 

This week the County Council recognized 
the service of the Glen Echo firemen. We 
would like to commend them also. Public 
servants generally get. more brickbats than 
bouquets. We'd like to take this opportunity 
to join Kirk's parents in & sincere tribute 
to Company No. 11 in Glen Echo. 


REFORMING MILITARY JUSTICE 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I had 
my first encounter with military justice 
as an Air Force JAG lawyer in the Ko- 
rean war. 

I encountered at that time many of 
the abuses that still exist. One abuse was 
command interference: when I success- 
fuly defended what my superiors con- 
sidered to be too many cases. I was in- 
voluntarily switched to the role of mili- 
tary prosecutor. 

Last year, one of my caseworkers 
brought to my attention some letters re- 
garding San Francisco's Presidio Stock- 
ade. I conducted an investigation, to- 
gether with my colleague Senator CRAN- 
STON. We unearthed scandalous condi- 
tions that received nationwide attention: 
filth, overcrowding, suicides, wanton 
shootings, vindictive punishments meted 
to inmates who had protested what was 
happening to them. 

As time went on another abuse came 
to my attention: The use of military 
courts to punish servicemen who dissent 
on the war. A glaring example of this— 
on which I spoke out—was the prosecu- 
tion of Roger Priest. 

Having become so deeply interested in 
these and other incidents, I should like 
at the present moment to state in more 
general terms the reforms I recommend 
for the military justice system. 

I. THE PROBLEM OF COMMAND INFLUENCE 


Perhaps the most pervasive evil in the 
military justice system is command in- 
fluence—the warping of the objectivity 
of the system to suit the real or imagined 
wishes of the commanding officers. 


SELECTION OF THE MILITARY JURY 


The commander selects the jury in a 
military trial—known as “the court" in 
military parlance. 

This procedure has serious disturbing 
influence. 

If the commander wants & conviction 
he can "stack" the court against the de- 
fendant by selecting “right thinking" of- 
ficers. 

It wil be easy for him to find "right 
thinking" officers because they are sub- 
ordinates, who are dependent upon the 
commander for assignments, ratings, and 
promotions. The 1968 law contains lan- 
guage purporting to prohibit this form of 
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influence, but it has proven wholly un- 
enforcible. 

Even if the commander sincerely in- 
tends to be fair, his authority casts a 
shadow over the proceedings. Officers he 
selects for the court are tempted to bend 
over backward to deliver a verdict which 
they imagine would please him. 

The fundamental vice of the present 
system is the conflicting roles the com- 
mander assumes: 

As the convening authority—the per- 
son who initiates the charges and the 
proceeding—he has the role, in effect, of 
chief prosecutor. 

As the person who selects the members 
of the military jury, he determines who 
decides the facts. 

This is analogous to having the dis- 
trict attorney choose the jury—and hay- 
ing each member of the jury dependent 
upon that official for his livelihood and 
prospects of promotion. 

These defects are compounded by a 
provision in the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice that generally require the 
members of a military jury to be senior 
in rank to the defendant. 

As originally interpreted, this pro- 
vision meant all-officer juries. Then a 
clause was added guaranteeing that 
upon the request of an enlisted defend- 
ant, one-third of the jury should be 
enlisted men. In practice, however, com- 
manders usually satisfy this requirement 
by choosing career sergeants—who tend 
to be, if anything, less sympathetic to 
low-ranking enlisted defendants. 

The objectivity of juries so composed 
‘tends to be clouded—by the conflict 
between their desire as ranking military 
men to preserve discipline and their duty 
as jurors to decide the case on its 
merits. 

The keystone of Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence—established eight centuries 
ago—is the randomly selected jury of 
peers. It is high time that this funda- 
mental guarantee of fair trial be carried 
over to military trials. 

A military jury should be selected in 
essentially the same manner as a Civilian 
jury—by random selection in a voir dire 
proceeding. 

Specifically, I propose the following 
procedure: From an installation’s roster, 
a jury-duty list should be randomly 
chosen by the independent judicial clerk. 
The men listed should then undergo a 
question and answer process identical to 
the civilian voir dire. Each attorney 
should be able to challenge any po- 
tential juror for cause. He also should 
have as many preemptory challenges as 
have attorneys in civilian courts—not 
just one preemptory challenge, as mili- 
tary law now provides. 

GRAND JURIES 


The commander can exert the same 
excessive influence in the investigation 
of the charges as in the selection of the 
jury. 

In military law, there is no grand jury. 
Instead, the investigation of the charges 
is made by an officer—usually not a law- 
yer—who is appointed by the com- 
mander. 

The investigating officer examines the 
substance of the charges and then rec- 
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ommends their disposition to the con- 
vening authority. However, the conven- 
ing authority can refuse to accept the 
recommendations, and force the officer 
to rewrite them, as happened in the 
Roger Priest case. Or, as in the Presidio 
cases, the convening authority can ap- 
point a series of investigating officers 
until one finally returns the recommen- 
dations he desires. 

Imagine how we could view a civilian 
parallel to this procedure: the prosecut- 
ing attorney dispenses with the grand 
jury. Instead, he appoints one of his sub- 
ordinates, not a lawyer, to investigate. 
If that subordinate has the temerity to 
return with a recommendation he does 
not like, he can tell him to change it or 
can appoint a more pliable substitute. 

The fifth amendment guarantees a 
grand jury for any capital or infamous 
crime ''except in cases arising in the land 
or naval forces or in the militia, when 
in actual service in time of war or pub- 
lic danger". On its face, this would seem 
to imply that the grand jury require- 
ment applies to military courts, too, ex- 
cept in the time of war or national emer- 
gency. 

However, the Supreme Court has 
ruled—once in 1895 and once in 1959— 
that this requirement does not apply to 
our Armed Forces. Both rulings indicate 
that the requirement only applies to the 
militia. 

Although not required under current 
Supreme Court interpretations, I see no 
reason why the fundamental procedural 
safeguard of the grand jury should not 
apply in military as well as civilian fel- 
ony cases. 

A grand jury list should be randomly 
chosen from the installation's roster by 
the independent judicial clerk. No mili- 
tary felony proceeding should be initi- 
ated unless the grand jury, after hear- 
ing the prosecutor's evidence, determines 
that the case meets civilian standards 
of probable cause. 

I also recommend the establishment 
of an independent corps of investigating 
magistrates for nonfelony cases. These 
magistrates ought to be independent of 
the post commander. Their recom- 
mendations would be binding on the con- 
vening authority—so that if a magistrate 
finds the charges against an individual 
are without substance, the commander 
would have to accept this finding and 
drop the case. 

DEFENSE LAWYERS 

The problem of command influence ex- 
tends to defense lawyers. 

If à defendant cannot afford a civilian 
lawyer, a military lawyer is appointed. 
He, too, is & subordinate of the com- 
mander who convened the court-martial, 
and dependent upon him for ratings and 
promotion. This obviously can serve as 
a deterrent against his conducting an 
aggressive defense. 

Again, the solution lies in creating a 
corps of military lawyers, independent 
of the commanding officer. 

INDEPENDENT JUDICIAL COMMAND 

A fundamental safeguard of the fair- 
ness and quality of civilian justice is the 
independence of the officials responsible 
for its administration. 

This independence must be carried 
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over to the military. Military judges, the 
defense lawyers, magistrates, clerks, and 
court administrators should be members 
of an independent judicial command. 

Each service has a JAG Corps. How- 
ever, this corps is not truly independent, 
as its members—with the exception of 
military judges in general courts-mar- 
tial—are assigned to individual bases, 
and are subordinate to the base com- 
manders. 

I recommend that the JAG Corps be 
converted into an Independent Judicial 
Command—IJC. 

The IJC would operate on & circuit 
System, similar to our Federal circuit 
court system. 

Each circuit would be responsible for 
deciding cases in defined geographical 
areas, consisting of several bases. 

The IJC would have separate staffs of 
military judges, defense lawyers, magis- 
trates, clerks and court administrators. 
These officials would be independent of 
the base commander. They would be re- 
sponsible to and evaluated by the circuit 
IJC and the service IJC commander. 

The only judicial officers who would 
continue to be answerable to the base 
commander would be the prosecuting of- 
ficials—the post staff judge advocate and 
the trial prosecutors. 

This system will assure a new profes- 
sionalism in military justice. It will also 
assure a new sense of commitment—a 
corps of men who will devote their full 
energies delivering justice, not to defer- 
ring to the real or imagined wishes of 
base commanders. 

It, PROCEDURAL PROBLEMS 

There are several serious procedural 
flaws in the present military justice sys- 
tem, that must be corrected if justice 
is to be done in our Armed Forces. 

I recommend that the defense have its 
own right to call any witnesses it wishes. 
The right effectively to present evidence 
should not be lost when someone enters 
the military. 

SENTENCING 

Where a court-martial is tried by a 
military judge and jury, the jury both 
tries the facts and determines the sen- 
tence. This is contrary to the practice in 
civilian courts, where the jury decides 
guilt or innocence, and the judge passes 
sentence. The military practice of hav- 
ing juries pass sentence creates the risk 
that the treatment accorded the con- 
victed defendant will be more of a puni- 
tive than a rehabilitative nature. 

PRETRIAL DETENTION 

Pretrial detention is a concept much in 
the news today, and has just been 
adopted—over my opposition—in the 
District of Columbia crime bill. The Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice provides 
for pretrial detention “as circumstances 
may require.” This phrase allows such 
detention with virtually no limiting 
standards. 

One abuse has been that pretrial de- 
tention has been unequally applied. Offi- 
cers are rarely detained, even for grave 
offenses. Lower-ranking enlisted men are 
detained, even for AWOL and other 
minor charges. 

The determination of whether or not 
to detain is ostensibly made by the ar- 
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resting officer but in actuality by the 
commanding officer. 

I recommend that a general right to 
bail be established in military criminal 
proceedings. Pretrial detention should 
not be the rule—but the unique exception 
where, according to the most narrowly 
defined standards, a demonstrable dan- 
ger exists that the defendant would harm 
others if released. 

CALLING WITNESSES 

Essential to conducting a trial in 
which all sides of the case are heard is 
the right to call witnesses, It is through 
witnesses that the accused can establish 
his guilt, For this reason in a civilian 
trial, the prosecutor and the defense 
have the prerogative to call and present 
their own witnesses. 

However, in a court-martial proceed- 
ing the defense does not have this pre- 
rogative. The prosecutor merely issues а 
subpena if he desires a witness but if the 
defense desires a witness, it must ask the 
prosecutor to issue the subpena. If the 
prosecutor refuses, the defense can ap- 
peal that refusal or conduct its case 
without the testimony of necessary 
witnesses. 

I therefore recommend that the civil- 
ian practice be adopted, giving the 
judge—rather than the jury—the re- 
sponsibility of determining sentence. 

Moreover, the powers associated with 
sentencing—such as the ‘granting of 
probation—should be a function of the 
oe judge, not the commanding 
Officer. 


RELEASE PENDING APPEAL 
Usually, convicted servicemen begin 


serving their stockade sentence while 
they appeal their convictions, If they are 
exonerated they do not receive credit for 
time served or any pay forfeited. If the 
conviction is upheld no credit is given 
for time spent in pretrial or posttrial 
confinement. 

I recommend that if a defendant is 
exonerated on appeal, the time he spent 
in the stockade should be credited 
toward his date of discharge and all his 
backpay given to him. If his conviction 
is upheld on appeal, the time spent 
should be credited toward the comple- 
tion of the sentence. 

ПІ. STOCKADES 


For the past few years, there has been 
growing evidence of serious’ abuses in 
the military prisons, 

The movie “The Brig” demonstrated 
the brutality that is standard fare in a 
Marine Corps prison. Articles have been 
written citing intolerable conditions in 
stockades from Fort Dix to Long Binh. 
The issue came to a head with the Pre- 
sidio and Pendleton disclosures last 
year. 

Public outcry led to the appointment 
of the Special Civilian Committee for the 
Study of the U.S. Army Confinement Sys- 
tem. The committee’s report was issued 
in May 1970. It is very worthwhile; I 
hope it will not join many other note- 
worthy commission reports, on an ig- 
nored shelf. 

GUARDS. 

Presidio and other incidents revealed 
that stockade guards are shockingly un- 
trained and ill supervised. 
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Some of the guards so often demon- 
strated brutality toward their prisoners 
that their mental stability was in doubt. 

Th Civilian Committee report called 
in general terms for the Army to take 
“whatever steps are necessary be taken 
to insure that personnel are equipped— 
for the task of supervising and partici- 
pating in the rehabilitation of Army 
prisoners.” 

I recommend these specific steps be 
taken. 

First, guards should be subjected to 
psychological testing before being as- 
signed to prison duty. Those manifest- 
ing mental instability or aggressive tend- 
encies should be excluded. 

Second, all guards should receive an 
intensive training course before being 
assigned to stockade duty. The worst 
abuses in Presidio, for example, were at- 
tributed to guards who had received no 
training. 

In addition to initial training, there 
should be on-the-job training provided 
at each stockade by traveling instruction 
teams. 

Third, guards should be transferred 
from one stockade to another in a normal 
rotation of duty. They should also be 
subject to psychological testing and per- 
formance evaluation every 2 years in or- 
der to ascertain whether the duty has 
adversely affected a man's ability to per- 
form competently. 

FACILITIES 

A shortage of facilities has seriously 
eroded the quality of military prisons. 
Overcrowding is common and—in the 
worse stockades, like Presidio—sanitary 
facilities and other basic amenities are 
lacking. 

It is imperative that the armed services 
undertake a major program of stockade 
modernization and construction. 

MENTALLY ILL PRISONERS 

Recent investigations show that many 
military prisoners are mentally unstable, 
yet only those deemed “psychotic” are 
removed from, stockades. Many of the 
suicides that occur in the stockades are 
attributable to this practice of incarcer- 
ating those in need of psychiatric help. 

I recommend that all prisoners should 
be given psychological tests before they 
are interned. Mentally ill patients should 
not be incarcerated in stockades. They 
should be subject to commitment to hos- 
pitals in a similar manner and with 
similar procedural safeguards as now ob- 
tained for civilian defendants. 

INDEPENDENT CORRECTIONAL COMMAND 

I recommend the establishment of an 
Independent Military Correctional Com- 
mand—IMCC. 

The IMCC should administer all mili- 
tary prisons. 

It should be directed by trained officers 
and civilian penologists. 

It should make extensive use of trained 
civilian field personnel to assist in the 
management of stockades and the su- 
pervision of guards. 

It should operate a correctional train- 
ing academy, which would train all 
stockade personnel. The academy should 
also be responsible for followup testing 
and instruction, and develop pilot pro- 
grams of job training and rehabilitation. 
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Specialized personnel, such as counsel- 
lors, social workers, psychiatrists, and 
extensive medical services, should be part 
of the command, and such personnel 
should be associated with each stockade. 

The command should operate inde- 
pendently of local base commanders. 

IV. SUBSTANTIVE LAW 


In civilian life, the criminal law is 
chiefly designed to prevent individuals 
from intentionally injuring others. It is 
not used to assure the effective per- 
formance of an individual's work. 

Military law is different. It is designed 
to preserve military discipline, not merely 
to safeguard others. Conduct which in- 
terferes with effective performance of 
military duties—disobedience, desertion, 
and negligence—is therefore made pun- 
ishable although there is no equivalent 
crime in civilian life. 

Yet, even judged by the standard of 
preserving discipline, there are some 
serious flaws in some of the substantive 
provisions of military law. 

VAGUE STATUTES 


In military as in civilian law, the Con- 
stitution requires that criminal statutes 
must be sufficiently precise to give indi- 
viduals an intelligible guide for their 
conduct. 

Two provisions of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice are so vague as to be 
virtually unintelligible. 

Article 133 provides that any officer 
who is convicted of “conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer and a gentleman” shall be 
punished as a court-martial may direct. 

Article 134 provides that “all conduct 
of a nature to bring discredit upon the 
Armed Forces” is punishable. 

The evident purpose of these sections 
is to proscribe, in some general way, 
conduct that is inimical to Army disci- 
pline. 

Elementary fairness—as well as the 
U.S. Constitution—requires, however, 
that even statutes designed to preserve 
discipline be written in a way that is 
precise enough to place individuals on 
netice as to what specific activities would 
violate them. 

These catch-all provisions must be 
repealed. 

FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 

Some limitation of expression is re- 
quired by the'exigencies of military life. 

Disrespectful behavior that directly 
interferes with the performance of mili- 
tary duties—such as willful disobedience 
toan order in the line of duty—is prop- 
erly in the ambit of military law. 

Expressions of personal political belief, 
however, are clearly beyond the proper reach 
of military discipline. Political freedoms do 
not end when a person dons a uniform. 

Yet the Code of Military Justice seeks to 
regulate political expression. One blatant 
example is Article 88, which makes it punish- 
able for a serviceman to use contemptuous 
words against the President, Vice President, 
or Congress. 

Provisions of this nature should be dropped 
from the code. 

LEGALITY OF ORDERS ' 

The Code of Military Justice makes the 
disobedience of “legal” orders punishable. 

Yet it makes the murder of civilians or 
other war crimes punishable notwithstanding 
the fact that they were perpetrated pursuant 
to an “illegal” order. 
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The code makes no attempt to distinguish 
“legal” from “illegal” orders. Thus it gives 
virtually no guidance to the soldier in the 
field, faced with a decision on how to re- 
spond to an order to take reprisals against 


civilians, 

It is essential that the code spell out cri- 
teria defining the circumstances under which 
an order is presumptively illegal. 

Mr. President, military justice must be 
real justice—not just the ritualized prelude 
to punishment. 

In uniform as out of uniform, when a 
man's liberty is at stake, he is entitled to 
the firmest guarantees of a fair trial under 
fair laws. 


WHY THE BUFFALO RIVER, ARK. 
SHOULD BECOME A NATIONAL 
RIVER 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, al- 
most a year ago the Senate passed a bill 
which would make the Buffalo River in 
Arkansas @ national river. The bill still 
&waits action in. the House, although I 
am hopeful that it will be approved be- 
fore the conclusion of this session. 

More and more people across the coun- 
iry are becoming aware of the attrac- 
tions of the Buffalo, which the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has called “опе of 
the country's last significant natural 
rivers." 

The Buffalo was the subject of a 
lengthy article written by Fred P. Gra- 
ham and published in the New York 
Times of August 9, and a major article 
written by Robert F. Jones and published 
in Sports Illustrated of August 10. 

The article in Sports Illustrated, illus- 
trated with a number of color photo- 
graphs, reports on a float trip on the 
Buffalo made by artist Thomas Hart 
Benton and some friends. Mr. Benton 
is quoted as saying: 

If every American could run the Buffalo 
just. once, the way we did today, then I 
think our rivers would be beyond the reach 
of trouble. 


Mr. Benton has a long acquaintance 
with the river. Nearly half a century ago 
in his autography, *An Artist in Amer- 
ica," he wrote during a float trip down 
the Buffalo: 

There is something about flowing water 
that makes for easy views. Down the river is 
freedom from consequences. A]] one has to do 
is jump in a skiff at night and by the mor- 
row be beyond the reach of trouble... 
This is an old and beloved sport of the 
country. 


Both of these articles give a good in- 
dication of why the Buffalo should be- 
come a national river. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DRIFTING DOWN ARKANSAS’ RIVERS, BUSINESS 
BARONS BECOME HUCK FINNS 
(By Fred P. Graham) 

Carico Боск, ARK.—They come from such 
far-flung points as Santa Barbara and Bal- 
timore—sometimes in expensive private 
planes—to loll in little, flat-bottomed boats 
drifting aimlessly down the clean moun- 
tain rivers of Arkansas, as their fathers did 
when hard times made Huck Finning in the 
Ozarks the only vacation many Arkansans 
could afford. 
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Evenings they can be seen lounging in 
portable captain's chairs on gravel bars 
along the rivers, mixing their martinis be- 
low high stone bluffs. 

Some float the rapids and quiet pools in 
tax-deductible comfort, as professional 
guides pilot johnboats bearing them and 
sometimes their business clients downstream 
on float-fishing safaris. Others navigate their 
own canoes, stopping occasionally to fish 
the most promising- patches of water or to 
swim and eat along the deserted shores. 

The styles differ, but they are all part of 
а renaissance in floating the mountain rivers 
of Arkansas—a renaissance born of nostalgia. 

Forty years ago, when the Depression made 
travel unthinkable, the men of Arkansas 
discovered two rivers—the narrow, crooked 
Buffalo and the broad, swift White—in the 
blunt Ozark mountains, 100 miles due north 
of Little Rock, and thereby found a Huckle- 
berry Finn style of vacation that was cool, 
lazy and inexpensive. 

FLOATING AND FISHING 

Por as little as $5, a man could buy an 
oak-planked scow that would be simply dis- 
carded: at the end of his voyage. For even 
less he could rent a johnboat which the 
owner would later pick up downriver. Drift- 
ing along, he could hook enough smallmouth 
bass, perch, catfish and bullfrogs to eat well, 
and, of course, he would pay nothing for 
nights spend on gravelly sandbars. 

At the unhurried rate of 15 miles a day, 
it was a five-day float down the White River 
from Cotter to Batesville, and about the 
same down the Buffalo River from Ponca or 
Pruitt to its junction with the White, and 
on down to Shipp’s Ferry, the first landing 
downstream. 

It was a pleasant way for a man to spend 
a week with his brothers and cousins (in 
those days women were never invited but 
many haye recently become avid floaters), 
and it became an annual event in many 
Arkansas households. 

River-floating has changed since the days 
of the five-dollar scow. Like change and 
progress elsewhere, the blessings are mixed. 

The simple joys of floating the river have 
been packaged so efficiently into fioat-safaris 
by commercial float-fishing businesses that 
it has become a part of corporate expense- 
account entertaining. About a dozen docks 
in the upper reaches of the White River offer 
these trips, which make it possible for the 
untutored vacationer with no skill or equip- 
ment to float downstream for up to five days 
in comfort and safety, with a strong likeli- 
hood that he will catch lots of fish. 


COMMISSARY AHEAD 


Each flat-bottomed johnboat carries two 
fishermen, who sit in captain's chairs, placed 
forward and center, and a guide who sits on 
& wooden thwart in the stern and steers. For 
each two or three johnboats there is a com- 
missary vessel that chugs ahead with food 
and camping necessities. 

When the floaters round a bend at noon or 
at dusk, the cook has a big tarpaulin stretch- 
ed beside a table on one of the numerous 
gravel bars, An 18-inch skillet is on the fire 
ready to fry newly-caught fish, and all the 
trimmings for a sumptuous meal are nearby. 
Cots are set up for sleeping under the stars. 

The commissary-boat setup is flexible, al- 
lowing float party groups to be expanded as 
additional commissary boats and their satel- 
lite johnboats are tacked on. Because the 
gravel bars are often quite long, a fleet of 
boats can spread out over the river for fishing 
during the day and gather at one spot for 
some convivial camping in the evening. So 
successful have such group outings been that 
a number of businessmen have taken to 
float-fishing as a way of entertaining clients. 
One corporate float trip several years ago 
included more than 60 guests, and several 
large businesses send parties each year. An 
advertising executive from St. Louis floated 
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the White River 11 times last year, showing 
clients a good time. 
COPING WITH DRINKERS 


The presence of high-powered tycoons 
along the rivers of Arkansas has led to some 
heavy drinking as well as avid fishing, but 
the guides are catching on to the tricks of 
that, too. “Fellow gets too much liquor in 
him and he'l always try to stand up in the 
boat," an old hand explained recently. “I just 
nudge the boat on a rock and he goes over 
the side. That cold water takes it out of him. 

The Hurst Fishing Service in Cotter, with 
20 guides, is the largest of the local float- 
fishing outfitters and the one that handles 
most of the large parties. But many groups 
include only two to six fishermen, and there 
are several outfitters who handle trips of 
this size, among them the Cotter Trout Dock 
and Pace and Watson Fishing Services in 
Flippin and Rose Fishing Service in Norfork. 

The cost is $36 per day for each fisherman 
if there are four or more: $46 per day for three 
or less. This price includes everything—boat, 
guide, equipment and food (not drink)— 
except the price of a fishing permit (83.50) 
and the purchase of a few lures that the river 
fish are known to like. 

MIXED BLESSINGS 


Most of the modern-day amenities are un- 
arguable improvements over the five-dollar 
scow, but the outboard motor does detract 
from some pleasures that came with drifting 
with the current. Now, & guide may motor 
upstream several times to drift back through 
productive stretches of water, or chug down- 
stream through a lean area to reach better 
waters. This practice increases the chances 
of catching fish, but 1t also punctures the 
sensation of being & part of the river and 
frightens away wild animals that might 
otherwise be seen along the banks. 

On a recent trip, nevertheless, one fisher- 
1nan caught sight of beaver, muskrat, red and 
gray squirrel, mink, whitetail deer, raccoon, 
and a dozen huge blue heron as they flapped 
noisily about their nests in a sycamore tree. 
Also on view were ugly-looking cottonmouth 
moccasins, leather-back turtles as big around 
as volleyballs, and huge bullfrogs so im- 
perturbable they could have been shot or 
gigged with ease, 

Of the two Ozarks rivers suitable for float 
fishing, the White sharply reflects the en- 
croachments of civilization while the Buf- 
falo, at least for the present, is practically 
unchanged since the first Indian tribes 
moved into the caves along its bluffs thou- 
sands of years ago. The banks of the Buf- 
falo are still so desolate that it 1s possible to 
float for days there without seeing anyone 
except other fishermen. The high bluffs and 
thick growth along the shore give the area a 
primeval look, and the water is so rich with 
life that the state does not trouble to stock 
it with fish. 

It is not a James Dickey-style wild river 
with perilous rapids, and yet in places the 
water is swift and tricky enough to make for 
interesting floating. On a recent day a group 
of 20 canoes, paddled by young and noisy 
beginners, approached a chute where the 
Buffalo narrowed to a width of 10 feet and 
slid down a steep, 100-foot incline. In the 
chute, the first canoe swamped and then the 
others began to pile up on it; in a few mo- 
ments only three canoes were still upright. 

“Considered for size, for completeness, and 
for wild qualities,” says a United States De- 
partment of the Interior publication, “the 
Buffalo is one of this country’s last signifi- 
cant natural rivers.” The Buffalo has man- 
aged to remain unpolluted and unexploited 
because the region of the Ozarks it traverses 
is so poor it is almost deserted. But the very 
remoteness of the river has begun to attract 
people, and a tug-of-war between commercial 
interests and conservationists is taking place. 

Most of the local people want to leave the 
river as it is, hoping that it will not attract 
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enough traffic to inspire landowners along 
the shore to become innkeepers and bartend- 
ers. But there have been some signs already 
that this is wishful thinking. Several years 
ago & landowner who owned land on both 
river banks stretched a fence across and tried 
to charge a toll for each floater who wished 
to pass. There was some fistfighting and pis- 
tol-brandishing before the fence came down. 
CONSERVATION OR CONGESTION 

To head off commercial exploitation, the 
United States Department of the Interior 
wants the Government to purchase generous 
strips of land along both banks—almost 
100,000 acres in all—to preserve the Buffalo 
as a national river. That would guarantee that 
the shores would become campsites and not 
subdivisions, but many local Arkansans fear 
that by building roads and tourist facilities 
the Government would invite the congestion 
that no one wants. 

For the present, anyway, floaters have 
the best of both worlds. 

The people who own the shores have not 
yet figured out entreprenurial schemes that 
would make it profitable to defile the river, 
and there is no government to say that you 
cannot fish, camp, shoot, drink or swim 
naked wherever you wish. 

There is a benign lawlessness along the 
Buffalo River that is its special charm. A curi- 
ous squirrel is likely to end up in а skillet, 
in or out of season, and a fearless beaver may 
expect to have someone sharpen a round or 
two near the swimmer's tall. If there are any 
legal restrictions on where people can camp, 
they are ignored. 

The White River, in contrast, lost its in- 
nocence many years ago. It 1s a broad, swift 
river, big enough to handle sternwheelers— 
as it once did. 

The river's banks are lined with the same 
species of sycamore, sweetgum, willow, elm 
and birch that grow along the Buffalo, but 
the banks of the White have pastures beyond 
the thin band of trees. 

The important change in the river came 
about when Bull Shoals Dam near the Mis- 
souri line was completed in 1961. Its eight 
turbines, at the base of the dam, suck the 
coldest water from the bottom of Bull Shoals 
Lake and spew an unnaturally chill trout 
river into the sweaty hills of Arkansas. 

The result is an ecological curiosity that 
combines astounding trout fishing with the 
vaguely unsettling sensation of floating a 
river that has been refrigerated by man. 

Visitors like to float the White River in the 
spring or fall, when the river temperature is 
in the low forties and Arkansas weather is 
still in the bearable low eighties. But trout 
can be caught all through the summer in the 
river, which stays so cold that.on most warm 
days fishermen cast their lures through fog 
until mid-morning, 

The cold water drove out all the indigenous 
fish except a few smallmouth bass, but it 
created a river so full of trout that the most 
fumbling beginner can catch his or her 
limit—six a day, not counting those you eat— 
and many of which would be called whoppers 
in other waters. 

The basic fishing method is casting and re- 
trieving large, shiny silver or gold-plated 
metal lure which is almost half the size of 
& trout that a Northern fisherman would 
keep. This lure produces some trout catches 
that would be big enough to be respectable 
on а deepsea fishing trip. The record brown 
trout caught so far from the White weighed 
25 pounds and was almost as big around as 
& wrestler's thigh. The largest rainbow was 15 
pounds 3 ounces. 


LURING THE RAINBOWS 


When the big trout aren't biting, the 
smaller ones are sought, either by casting 
large gold spinners or by drifting with the 
current and trolling worms or artificial cater- 
pilars with spinners. It is not unusual to 
catch three-pound rainbows by trolling, but 
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the average is between one and two pounds. 
When all else fails, the White River angler 
usually swallows his pride, baits his hook 
with ordinary niblet corn from a can and 
catches as many 10-inch rainbows as the law 
allows. 

Catching so many trout is unreal, and it 
is done at the cost of a vague sense of un- 
reality that accompanies the floater down 
the river. In addition, the water level rises 
and drops at erratic hours as the turbines 
run and stop, and campers are occasionally 
awakened at early hours and sent scrambling 
to higher ground when the river submerges 
their gravel bar. 

To а man, the river guides prefer to float 
the Buffalo, yet they appreciate the sure-fire 
trout fishing of the White, which always 
sends tourists home satisfied, They lament 
that some of the nostalgia of river floating 
has been lost in the changes that have over- 
taken the White, and they look with appre- 
hension at signs that change is coming to the 
Buffalo, too, 


HOUSE PASSAGE OF EQUAL RIGHTS 
FOR WOMEN AMENDMENT: FIRST 
STEP TOWARD RATIFICATION OF 
POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN 
TREATY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
House passage of the equal rights of 
women represents a major milestone in 
the battle for equal treatment of wom- 
en, This amendment had been introduced 
for 47 consecutive years in the House. 
For 26 years both parties in their politi- 
cal conventions have endorsed it. Final- 
ly the House has approved it. It repre- 
sents a major victory for women’s rights 
advocates and should be a clear signal to 
the Senate that it is time for positive ac- 
tion on the treaty which will guarantee 
the political rights of women. 

Women have made it increasingly 
clear in recent months that they will 
not accept unequal treatment. They re- 
fuse to be treated as second-class citi- 
zens. Most recently a great deal of at- 
tention has been placed on equality in 
employment. Women are demanding 
equal pay scales with men and equal.ad- 
vancement opportunities. On every front, 
women are pressing for the same rights 
which men enjoy. 

Political rights are one of the most im- 
portant areas in which women deserve 
the same advantages as men enjoy. It 
is not enough to merely guarantee wom- 
en the right to vote. They must be as- 
sured of the full panoply of rights which 
men enjoy in this area. Passage of the 
Equal Rights for Women Treaty will ac- 
complish this on an international scale. 

Action on this treaty is long overdue. 
Like the amendment to guarantee equal 
rights for women, it has been bottled up 
for years. The time has come to take 
action on it. The passage by the House 
of the amendment to guarantee equal 
rights for women should be a clear indi- 
cation to the Senate that passage of the 
women's rights treaty is long overdue. 
Let us move swiftly toward the consid- 
eration of this important treaty. 


THE ABM VOTE A SIGNAL TO 
MOSCOW 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Senate rejected the Cooper-Hart 
amendment by a vote of 47 yeas to 52 
nays. The amendment would have limited 
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the “momentum” of the ABM program 
beyond the limits already placed on its 
expansion by the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services. The administration had 
opposed any further limitation on the 
expansion of the ABM under the asser- 
tion that progress for this program was 
needed as a “bargaining chip" with the 
Russians at the SALT talks. 

This morning’s Washington Post con- 
tains what I consider a very good “news 
analysis” by Post Staff Writer Chalmers 
Roberts. In his first paragraph, he inter- 
prets this Senate vote as sending “a 
message to Moscow offering a choice of 
a SALT agreement or of a continuing 
strategic nuclear arms race.” In my 
opinion, as evidenced by my statement 
and vote of yesterday on the Cooper-Hart 
amendment, this is a very thoughtful 
interpretation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ABM VOTE IS SIGNAL TO Moscow 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

The Senate voted yesterday to send a mes- 
sage to Moscow offering & choice of à SALT 
agreement or of a continuing strategic 
nuclear arms race. 

This was the essence of the 52-to-47 vote 
rejecting the Cooper-Hart amendment, which 
would have limited the “momentum” of 


the American Safeguard ABM program that 
the Nixon administration has sought as a 
“bargaining chip” at the SALT talks. 

The Vienna phase of those talks will for- 
mally end on Friday. Word of that came 
yesterday after Moscow sent to its delegation 


the approval of the projected communique. 
That joint Soviet-American statement will 
say the two sides have made progress in con- 
sidering how to curb the major components 
of the strategic nuclear arms race and that 
they will meet again in Helsinki in an effort 
to reach a formal agreement. 

Ironically, the closest thing to a statement 
of just what is in the administration’s mind 
in pushing the “bargaining chip" argument 
came on Tuesday from a senator who yester- 
day voted for both Cooper-Hart and for the 
Hughes amendment, also defeated, which 
would have halted all work on Safeguard. 

Without revealing his source, Sen. Jacob 
Javits (R-N.Y.) said that “it has been ex- 
plained to me that the Soviet negotiating 
team represents & coalition of interests hav- 
ing diverse reasons for wanting a SALT 
agreement. It is said that the Soviet negoti- 
ating coalition is a delicately constructed 
one and that the element representing the 
military is the most reluctant and suspicious 
element. 

“The group representing the Soviet 
Union’s military viewpoint is said to be in- 
terested primarily in halting the develop- 
ment of an American ABM system, Presum- 
ably—using the ‘worst case’ war-gaming ap- 
proach—the Soviet strategic planners place 
a higher efficiency factor on Safeguard’s ca- 
pabilities than our own scientific commu- 
nity does. 

“Accordingly, it is ‘contended that the So- 
viet military component, which is promi- 
nently represented in the Soviet negotiating 
team, might lose interest in achieving a 
SALT agreement if the Safeguard system 
is killed off in the Senate. The defection of 
the ‘Soviet military element could disrupt 
the delicately constructed Soviet negotiat- 
ing concensus and thus jeopardize an agree- 
ment otherwise desired by other elements of 
the Soviet hierarchy.” 
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All this, indeed, fits the verdict of those 
who have patiently labored at the Vienna 
conference. The Soviet military representa- 
tives have clearly been the hard-nosed par- 
ties in the Kremlin's delegation. The foreign 
Office and scientific members of the delega- 
tion have seemed far more willing to come 
to terms with the United States. 

Much has been written, but little is really 
known, about the power of the Red Army 
marshals on the decision making by the 
Politburo, which has no military members. 
That the marshals have much influence is 
beyond doubt, but how much is crucial in 
relation to SALT and a lot of other prob- 
lems, too. 

The American aim is to build a SALT deal 
around a swap of Safeguard for a ceiling 
on the massive Soviet SS-9 missiles. So far, 
the Kremlin has yet to give an OK to limit 
the SS-9s or at least it has not let the 
American delegates know whether it has. 

There continues to be here a lingering 
feeling that some Red Army marshals, and 
perhaps some Kremlin ideologues as well, 
want to go beyond the rough nuclear parity 
the Soviet Union now has with the United 
States and try for out and out superiority. 

A recent report by Georgetown University's 
Center for Strategic and International Stud- 
les raises this question, asking whether a 
significant element in the Soviet leadership 
thinks superiority is a feasible goal “and 
that its achievement will transfer the initia- 
tive to Moscow and bring about a reversal of 
roles between the two global powers." 

It is for these reasons that the adminis- 
tration last night was glowing at the defeat 
of Cooper-Hart and was hoping that Sen. 
Edward Brooke's amendment also will be de- 
feated. 

Thus, if Safeguard comes through Congress 
unscathed (except for elimination of the 
anti-Chinese area defense section), the men 
in the Kremlin will have a couple of months 
to decide among themselves just how deter- 
mined the Americans really are in offering 
either a SALT pact to curb the arms race 
or an unlimited escalation into a new gener- 
ation of costly weapons systems. 


THE BERLIN WALL 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, men who 
covet independence and freedom will 
always look upon this day with sorrow. 

Well do I remember my own feelings 
of shock when I read, 9 years ago today, 
of the erection of the Berlin wall. I was 
dismayed that Germans: who lived in 
the east sector of the city were to suffer 
greater indignities and more severe pri- 
vations than was already their lot under 
the Soviet-dominated government. 

The free world was shocked that any 
government found it necessary to build 
& wall to keep people in—not to keep 
intruders. out. 

No one who has been to Berlin and 
viewed the wall can leave without.a deep 
feeling of sadness, because we all know 
there is no such artificial division in the 
hearts of the people of the two Berlins. 

Impregnable as the wall seems to be, 
however, some East Berliners have man- 
aged to escape to freedom. But our hearts 
go out to the families of the almost 100 
who have been shot down in attempted 
escapes. 

Mr. President, we must not forget the 
people on the other side of the wall. We 
must not diminish our efforts to help 
them regain their freedom, so that once 
again East and West Berliners together 
can say, "Ich bin ein Berliner." 
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THE CRITICISM OF VICE 
PRESIDENT AGNEW 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, we have 
а good deal of extraordinary and shot- 
gun criticism of Vice President AGNEW 
in recent weeks. Mr. Arthur Schlesinger 
gave us his outlandish portrait of Vice 
President AcNEW in the Sunday New 
York Times several weeks ago. It was a 
poison-pen piece, but it was at least pre- 
dictable. Arthur Schlesinger's problem, 
as Eric Hoffer pointed out some time ago, 
is that he has to live with himself, and 
that experience must be a terrible cross 
to bear. 

Of all the unfair and invalid criticism 
leveled at Vice President AcNEW, the most 
noteworthy criticism comes from the 
former Vice President, the Honorable 
Hubert H. Humphrey, In his March 16, 
1970, column, Mr. Humphrey said, for 
instance: 

The Nixon Administration, especially 
through Vice President Agnew, seems more 
intent on polarizing the American people. 
The Vice President is quick to pin labels on 
others, to use harsh language, ridicule those 
who do not agree with him. 


I am indebted to the National Review 
for some of Mr. Humphrey's earlier ut- 
terances which I shall quote now. We all 
recall the outrageous conduct of the 
anarchists who tried to disrupt the Dem- 
ocratic Convention in Chicago 2 years 
ago this month. During the 1968 cam- 
paign, Mr. Humphrey was constantly 
harassed by these same militants, and he 
let us know how he felt about these 
hecklers and malcontents: 

Humphrey told the 3,500 persons who re- 
mained at the rally that the protesters, most 
of them young, were “Hitler-types, storm 
troopers."—Story in the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, September 25, 1968. 

Later, as war protesters chanted at the 
rear of the crowd, Humphrey drew cheers 
when. he criticized “extremists and those 
who chant as if they learned it by rote, but 
think not."—Story in the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, September 9, 1968. 

Vice President Humphrey told a group of 
college students today that a lot of antiwar 
activity is "escapism" by those 'who don't 
want to go out and to work about problems 
in this country."—AP story in the New York 
Times, August 14, 1968. 

The Vice President chose this ultra-con- 
servative state (Utah) yesterday to excoriate 
the hecklers who have plagued his campaign. 
He labeled them extremists, followers of 
Nazi philosophy and enemies of Amer- 
ica. . . . Humphrey charged that the anti- 
war hecklers are part of a disciplined group 
intent on destroying ''our democratic so- 
ciety as we know it"... Speaking at a 
Boston rally... he called them “mean 
anarchists . . . filled with hate, bitterness 
and bigotry.” Article in Newsday, October 
12, 1968, about Humphrey and his hecklers. 


So much for pining labels on “those 
who do not agree with him.” 

It is perfectly clear, I think, that Vice 
President Humphrey was justified in his 
criticism of these same anarchist ele- 
ments in 1968. That fact makes his cur- 
rent criticism of Vice President AGNEW 
that much more unfair and ill-advised. 
Former Vice President Humphrey has 
reason to know better, and those of us in 
the Republican Party who, though dif- 
fering with him, admire him personally, 
feel let down by Hubert Humphrey’s re- 
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sort to ad hominem attacks on Spiro 
T. AGNEW. 


SENATE SHOULD ACT QUICKLY 
ON EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, con- 
stitutional amendments are a serious 
business and deserve the serious atten- 
tion of Congress. Constitutional amend- 
ments have served two purposes histor- 
ically. They have sought to remedy im- 
perfections in our constitutional ma- 
chinery, as did a recent amendment lim- 
iting the successive terms of office to 
which a President is permitted. And they 
have been used to guarantee or extend 
the liberties and rights of our citizens. 
Of the first type of amendment we have 
a few examples, thanks to the intelli- 
gence and foresight of our constitutional 
architects. The second type is more fa- 
miliar. It was the genesis of our Bill of 
Rights, the instrument by which our 
black citizens were emancipated, and 
the means by which half of our popula- 
tion, whom our forebearers ignored in 
defining full citizenship, were enfran- 
chised. The proposed amendment guar- 
anteeing full equality of rights under 
the law for women, so ably guided 
through the House by Representative 
MARTHA GRIFFITHS, of Michigan, is in the 
tradition of constitutional amendments 
seeking to expand and guarantee essen- 
tial liberties. 

It is startling to realize that just 50 
years ago, women did not have the right 
to participate in Federal and most State 
elections. The United States in 1920 was 
among the first nations to enfranchise 
female citizens. Women did not acquire 
full voting rights in Britain until 1928, 
and in France until 1945. Today in the 
most ancient and venerable of republics, 
Switzerland, women still are denied the 
right of suffrage. 

In 1869 the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was founded by Susan B. Anthony 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton to encour- 
age Congress to enact what was to be- 
come the 19th amendment. It took that 
movement 51 years to succeed. 

We are now in the 47th year of debate 
on the corollary amendment to woman 
suffrage, an amendment guaranteeing 
women the equal protection of the law. 
That it should have taken us so long to 
come to grips with an issue of this impor- 
tance is inexcusable. The Congresses 
which lingered 51 years over the original 
suffrage proposal had at least the excuse 
of public (in those days mostly male) 
antipathy. This is an excuse which for 
us is invalid. For 26 years this proposed 
amendment has had the consistent sup- 
port of the platforms of both our major 
political parties. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS has made a convincing 
case, which will persuade anyone with 
lingering doubts about the legal disabili- 
ties which handicap women. For my part, 
I would like to draw your attention to 
& serious area of discrimination based 
on sex of which I have special knowledge, 
the virtual exclusion of women from the 
councils and conventions of our major 
political parties. My own Democratic 
Party has not been free from remission 
in reconciling policy and performance. 
The Commission on Party Structure and 
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Delegate Selection, of which I have the 
privilege to be chairman, discovered in 
its investigation the disappointing fact 
that women, although they comprise 
more than & majority of our Nation's 
voters, filled only 13 percent of the dele- 
gate positions at the 1968 Democratic 
National Convention. In 10 State delega- 
tions women were.insufficiently repre- 
sented to fill the four places traditionally 
reserved for them on the convention's 
permanent committees. In one large 
Democratic delegation only six of 116 
places were filled by women. Only one 
State's delegation was headed by a 
woman. 

Consequently, our Commission adopted 
as a mandatory party guideline the fol- 
lowing: 

The Commission believes that discrimina- 
tion on the grounds of age or sex is incon- 
sistent with ful] and meaningful opportunity 
to participate in the delegate selection proc- 
ess, Therefore, the Commission requires State 
Parties to eliminate all vestiges of discrimina- 
tion on these grounds. Furthermore, the 
Commission requires State Parties to over- 
come the effects of past discrimination by 
affirmative steps to e e representation 
on the national convention delegation of 
young people and women in reasonable rela- 
tionship to their presence in the population 
of the State. 


I am confident that by 1972 this guide- 
line will have been incorporated in the 
practices of each of our Democratic State 
parties and perhaps may serve as an ex- 
ample to our distinguished opposition 
party. 

I commend Mrs. GRIFFITHS for the able 
leadership she has given this long over- 
due and necessary amendment and urge 
my Senate colleagues to hasten its pas- 
sage. The case for equality for women 
is so clear that we ought to move with- 
out any further delay to passing the 
amendment in the form which was given 
such overwhelming support in the House. 


CRITICISM OF THE FBI 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article written by Mr. 
David Lawrence and published in the 
Washington Star of August 11, 1970. 

As we know, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation has been subjected to an un- 
merciful barrage of criticism from the 
radicals in our country. The criticism is 
completely unwarranted and irrespon- 
sible, in my judgment. A recent poll in- 
dicates that the FBI has diminished in 
esteem, particularly among easterners, 
college-educated people, and young 
people'generally. Mr. Lawrence attributes 
this sorry development to what he calls 
а smear campaign directed at the Bureau 
and Director Hoover by youth groups 
and so-called antiwar groups. If the poll 
is correct, it is most unfortunate. How- 
ever, it is well to note that even though 
this particular poll shows a decline in 
the "favorable rating," the poll still 
shows that 71 percent of the American 
people still—nearly three-fourths— still 
regard the FBI as first rate. 

I associate myself with Mr. Lawrence's 
statement that the FBI continues to be 
"the most effective agency related to law 
enforcement in the world today." 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

FBI THE TARGET OF SMEAR CAMPAIGN 
(By David Lawrence) 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is per- 
haps the most effective agency related to law 
enforcement in the world today. It is at the 
same time the victim of more barbs of hate 
and criticism from the so-called “liberal” 
group than any other part of the govern- 
ment. 

A Gallup poll, therefore, which has just 
been issued is significant. It shows that the 
favorable rating of the FBI by the public 
has declined from 84 percent in December 
1965 to 71 percent today. This can be attrib- 
uted largely to the attitude of the younger 
respondents, and is doubtless due to the 
antiwar and youth groups which have made 
the FBI a special target in their criticisms of 
the “establishment.” 

As a matter of fact, the FBI carries on 
investigative work where there are viola- 
tions of federal law and crimes across state 
lines. It simply gathers information and re- 
ports findings to the Department of Justice 
or to state or city agencies which might use 
them. Many an important criminal has been 
caught as a result of the data collected by 
the FBI. 

Interestingly enough, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, which does not operate in 
this country but investigates certain Ameri- 
can interests in foreign countries, is also 
the object of attack and scorn. It has long 
been the custom for some of the people who 
would ignore the law to denounce both the 
FBI and the OIA and to give the impression, 
especially to young people, that these agen- 
cies are possessed of evil motives and are 
engaged in improper practices. 

But all the prosecuting attorneys and offi- 
cers who are familiar with what these two 
agencies do for the federal government in 
collecting data about criminals and their ac- 
tivities know that, except for the skill of the 
agents who come up with information that 
helps to catch and indict many a wrongdoer, 
a lot of guilty persons would have escaped 
punishment. 

The FBI has a considerable influence on 
the police systems of this country and plays 
an important role in the methods of train- 
ing police officers. It collaborates often with 
state and city authorities who seek advice 
and counsel on how to improve law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

‘The change in the Gallup poll ratings from 
1965 to 1970 is not really noteworthy except 
that it indicates the continuing effects of 
smear tactics. Many of the younger people 
believe the reports they are hearing about 
the PBI, even though there is really nothing 
on which to base them. 

The FBI was established in 1908, but it 
was not until it was reorganized and J. Edgar 
Hoover became chief of the bureau that the 
agency began to be & model of efficient op- 
eration. The bureau maintains a total ab- 
stention from all political affiliations or en- 
tanglements, and not only follows closely 
the instructions given by each attorney gen- 
eral but carries on а good deal of work on 
its own initiative in order to collect valuable 
information about crime and subversion in 
America. 

Hoover has been the head of the FBI since 
1924. He rarely gives interviews or makes 
appearances in public. He keeps out of the 
political controversies of the day. But he 
1s the object of bitter denunciation by groups 
which have lately been showing defiance of 
law and order in America, 

The FBI gathers information to guide its 
own agents in being at the right place at 
the right time in order to catch criminals 
who are fugitives from justice. It is one of 
the remarkable achievements of the bureau 
that, over the years, some of the most dan- 
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gerous of the criminals may have for a while 
escaped capture, butin the end found them- 
selves in the hands of the FBI. 

The police departments of states and cities 
have confidence in the FBI, cooperate with it 
and employ its help in ferreting out crimi- 
nals, especially those who have fied from 
their Jurisdiction. The FBI does not partici- 
pate in any of the decisions as to whether a 
ease shall be prosecuted or abandoned, but 
leaves such matters to the attorney general 
or the solicitor general to determine. 

All this is why the FBI has achieved its 
reputation for fairness, efficiency and non- 
political involvement as an information- 
gathering agency for the federal government. 


PRESS STILL SPEAKS OUT AGAINST 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME 
BILL 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago during debate on the District 
of Columbia crime bill, those of us op- 
posed.to the dangers in that bill were 
joined by many voices in the Nation’s 
press and other news media. 

They emphasized that the rights of all 
Americans were threatened by the pas- 
sage of the bill, not only the rights of 
District residents. Although the bill has 
now become law, these public voices of 
concern are not stilled. A recent editorial 
in the Mining Journal, a leading Michi- 
gan newspaper, warns of the danger 
posed by the bill to all of us, should its 
provisions be extended throughout the 
Nation. 

The Journal reminds us again that— 

If the D.C. Crime Bill were to become a 
model for the Nation as a whole, the United 
States would have foresaken some of its 
precious liberties. 


I hope the able Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin), whose persuasive 
efforts to defeat the District of Columbia 
crime bill failed, will draw satisfaction 
from this proof that his efforts have 
alerted the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the August 4 editorial of the 
Marquette Mining Journal be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THREAT TO FREEDOMS 

“Excessive bail shall not be required,” 
states the Eighth Amendment to the Bill of 
Rights. 

“The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched and the persons 
or things to be seized,” states the Fourth 
Amendment. 

Yet the U.S. Senate last week approved 
(54-33) a bill that denies bail entirely under 
certain circumstances and allows police to 
enter homes without knocking. Also pro- 
vided in the bill is broadening of the wire- 
tapping practices of the government. 

The measure is the District of Columbia 
crime bill, which is aimed at trying to reduce 
the excessively high crime rate in the nation’s 
capital. The end is salutary, but the means 
are questionable, to say the least. 

The bill provides the jailing of an accused 
person for up. to 60 days before his trial if 
the judge thinks the defendant’s record in- 
dicates he might be a crime risk in the in- 
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terim. In other words, it denies bail com- 
pletely in some cases. It also provides for 
"no-knock" entry, permitting law officers to 
enter a home without identifying themselves 
if they think the suspect might otherwise 
destroy evidence or endanger the officers’ 
lives. 

The vote on the bill cut across party lines 
and, the measure found supporters and op- 
ponents together at both ends of the politi- 
cal spectrum. Numbered among the support- 
ers, for instance, were several liberal North- 
ern senators, while the principal opponent of 
the bill was a conservative Southerner. 

The Southerner was Sen. Sam J. Ervin Jr., 
а North Carolina Democrat, who is regarded 
as the strictest constructionist in the Sen- 
ate. His description of the D.C. crime bill is 
something to be savored: 

“Тыз... is as full of unconstitutional, 
unjust and unwise provisions as a mangy 
hound dog is full of fleas ...a garbage pail 
of some of the most repressive, nearsighted, 
intolerant, unfair and vindictive legislation 
that the Senate has ever been presented ... 
an affront to constitutional principles and 
to the intelligence of the people of the 
United States.” 

One does not have to search far to learn 
why the measure Some of those who 
voted for the bill could find sanctuary in its 
provisions for reforming the crowded court 
system in Washington and for establishing 
а public defender program. Others undoubt- 
edly were sincerely concerned with the ap- 
palling tide of crime in the District. And 
some must have feared that a negative vote 
would not have been politically expedient in 
this election year. 

These are all understandable motives, and 
no one doubts that the heavy incidence of 
crime in Washington must be checked, but 
must this be done at the expense of indi- 
vidual freedoms that are guaranteed to 
Americans in their Constitution? If the D.C. 
crime bill were to become a model for the 
nation as a whole, the United States would 
have forsaken some of its most precious lib- 
erties. Fortunately, the bill will be tested 
in court, where Sen. Ervin’s accusation of 
unconstitutionality should be proven. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 4—NA- 
TIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I was 
surprised to learn that there is some 
opposition to Reorganization Plan No. 4 
which would establish within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration— 
NOAA. The distinguished senior Senator 
from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON) 
chairman of our Committee on Com- 
merce, Made an excellent statement in 
the Chamber yesterday, August 12, re- 
futing many of the charges made against 
this plan by its opponents, I wish to as- 
sociate myself with that statement. 

I have worked with Senator Macnu- 
son for many years on matters concern- 
ing the Department of Commerce. I feel 
as he does that this Department does 
have the requisite knowledge and exper- 
tise and that it is the logical place for 
NOAA. I shall now add some further 
comment on this point. 

To begin with, as Secretary Stans 
pointed out, more than 60 percent of the 
budget and personnel of the Department 
of Commerce is now utilized for scien- 
tifie and technical purposes, Units of the 
Department having a primary scientific 
and technological mission include not 
only ESSA, which combines the Weather 
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Bureau and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, but the National Bureau of 
Standards, the Patent Office, and new 
responsibilities which have been assigned 
in the field of telecommunications. This 
emphasizes the fact that there is present 
in the Department of Commerce the 
"solid base of science and technology" 
that is the "common denominator for 
accomplishment" stressed by the Strat- 
ton Commission, the recommendations 
of which form the basis of the adminis- 
tration's plan. 

It should be clear to even the most 
casual observer that NOAA was placed 
in Commerce because the largest of its 
components, ESSA, is already located 
in that Department. It is expected that 
ESSA will comprise 73 percent of NOAA's 
budget and 83 percent of its personnel. 
As pointed out by the President in his 
message of July 9, 1970: 

Placing NOAA within the Department of 
Commerce therefore entails the least dis- 
location, while also placing it within a de- 
partment which has traditionally been a 
center for service activities in the scientific 
and technological area. 


No one could possibly contend that 
ESSA is not environmentally oriented. 
In 1965, when President Johnson pro- 
posed his plan for the administration, he 
said the following: 

Establishment of the Administration 
(ESSA) will mark a significant step forward 
in the continual search by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for better ways to meet the needs of 
the Nation for environmental science services 
. =». It wil mean better services to other 
Federal departments and agencies—to those 
that are concerned with the national defense, 
the exploration of outer space, the manage- 
ment of our mineral and water resources, 
the protection of the public health against 
environmental pollution, and the preserva- 
tion of our wilderness and recreation areas. 


No one has contended that ESSA is not 
performing its assigned functions admir- 
ably. In fact, there have been several 
proposals to increase its responsibilities 
to include the monitoring of pollution 
levels around the globe. 

In view of these facts, it is difficult to 
understand why the NOAA proposal is 
being attacked by environmentalists. 

The argument that development and 
protection functions should not be placed 
in a single agency will not stand up 
under a proper examination of the re- 
organization plan involved. 

There wil be no basis for conflict be- 
tween NOAA and the proposed Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. The latter is 
basically intended to be a standard set- 
ting and enforcement agency. It is clear 
from the President's message that with 
respect to the setting of environmental 
standards, NOAA would be subordinate 
to EPA and subject to the Council on 
Environmental Quality. As stated by the 
President in his message: NOAA will be 
expected to maintain continuing and 
close liaison with the new Environmental 
Protection Agency and the Council on 
Environmental Quality as part of an ef- 
fort to insure that environmental ques- 
tions are dealt with in their totality and 
that they benefit from the full range of 
the government's technical and human 
resources. To lump NOAA in with the 
components of EPA would mean that 
Oceanographic problems would continue 
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to be subordinate to other activities and 
receive less attention than they deserve. 

Environmental quality is everybody's 
responsibility. As we develop resources 
for the well-being of all, we must under- 
stand what adverse impacts that de- 
velopment wil have, and try to avoid 
those adverse impacts or minimize them. 
With a long and distinguished back- 
ground in the development of technology, 
the Department of Commerce is well 
equipped to accomplish this. It has 
demonstrated its concern for environ- 
mental matters, and has committed it- 
self to the task of dealing with them ef- 
fectively. 

The plan proposed by the President 
is a sound one. Those who have been 
closest to the problem, such as Dr. Julius 
Stratton, Chairman of the Commission 
on Marine Science, Engineering, and Re- 
sources; Dr. Edward Wenk, former Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Council 
of Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development; Senator Ernest HOLLINGs, 
of South Carolina, chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee's Subcommittee on 
Oceanography; Senator HOWARD BAKER, 
of Tennessee, the ranking Republican 
member of the Subcommittee on Ocean- 
ography, and Senator WARREN Gr. MAGNU- 
son, chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, each endorses the proposal. 
Surely they would not have done so if 
there were any genuine basis for the fear 
that environmental and conservation 
considerations will be disregarded. 

It is certain that after a decade of 
waiting, this reorganization plan is long 
overdue. If we are going to have a com- 
prehensive national program for the de- 
velopment and protection of our oceans 
and atmosphere, this proposal must have 
our support. I urge Senators to give it 
their complete and immediate endorse- 
ment. 


TWO ANNIVERSARIES OF SOVIET 
TREACHERY 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to the 
two anniversaries of Soviet treachery 
which fall in this month. More than once 
the Soviets have suddenly, and under 
cover of night, slammed the door of free- 
dom closed in the face of a captive peo- 
ple. 

Nine years ago, on the morning of Au- 
gust 13, 1961, the world awoke to dis- 
cover that the “divided” city of Berlin 
had been further separated by a grim de- 
fensive wall, not to keep people out, but 
to keep hostages in. That crude concrete 
and cinderblock construction has been 
replaced by more sophisticated masonry 
WOrks, barbed wire, watch towers, search- 
lights, and check points, but it has never, 
with its antitank barricades turned in on 
the people of East Berlin, been a “defen- 
sive" fortification. To date more than 65 
Eastern Germans have given their lives 
seeking the refuge and freedom of the 
West over and under the infamous Ber- 
lin wall. 

Just 2 years ago, during the night of 
August 20-21 a Soviet-led Warsaw pact 
invasion of Czechoslovakia attempted to 
still the feeble stirrings of independence 
from strict Russian control. In that as- 
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sault a reported 20 to 70 Czechoslovakians 
died. The present Prague government 
has yet to release an official report on 
the number of victims. 

In other areas the “new” government 
has been more active. The party rolls are 
being purged of all “traitors” and sup- 
porters of the “quiet counterrevolution.” 
The party presidium has reversed itself 
and now. calls the invasion a necessary 
act. Alexander Dubcek and his allies in 
reform have been banished from public 
view or pensioned off to “safe” occupa- 
tions. The government has been purged 
and brought into line, but the Interior 
Ministry, last year, planned heavy guard 
for government leaders to protect them 
from any “antisocialist, antiparty, and 
anti-Soviet” anniversary demonstrations 
by the people of this captive nation. The 
date, however, was marked quietly by 
freedom-loving Czechoslovakians and 
their supporters around the world as the 
“Soviet day of shame.” 

This year ceremonies will again be held 
to recall the attention of the world to 
those who died in a vain struggle for free- 
dom and those who are more firmly 
locked behind the Iron Curtain. I com- 
mend the efforts of the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council of America to keep alive 
the dream of freedom and liberty in 
Czechoslovakia. 


CHIEF JUSTICE BURGER'S AMERI- 
CAN BAR ASSOCIATION ADDRESS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
extent and intensity of lawlessness and 
moral decay that pervades our land to- 
day are of unprecedented gravity and 
magnitude. The rapid rise in serious 
crime and the steady decline in effective 
law enforcement during the past sev- 
eral years present a most unsavory and 
forbidding record—a record that is a 
reproach to our Nation and to our civ- 
ilization. 

Just this week the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation reported that since 1960 
serious crime has risen 148 percent. Vio- 
lent crime—murder, rape, aggravated 
assault, and robbery—has risen 130 per- 
cent. Stated another way, the risk to 
each person of becoming a victim of se- 
rious crime since 1960 has increased 120 
percent. Since 1960 our population has 
increased but 13 percent while the vol- 
ume in crime, as I noted above, has in- 
creased 148 percent. 

Many socioeconomic factors can be 
identified as causes of crime; such as 
poverty, overcrowded living conditions, 
unemployment, lack of education, broken 
homes, exposure to violence in movies 
and on television, drug addiction, and 
many others. These causes do exist in 
varying degrees, and they should, of 
course, receive the attention of both 
Government and society. 

Nevertheless, other factors must be 
included in an overall assessment of 
what has brought us to our present 
posture. It was in this context, therefore, 
that I found instructive the remarks of 
Chief Justice Burger before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in St. Louis, Mo., 
on Monday of this week. I have on other 
occasions suggested that the revolution 
in criminal law and procedure, accel- 
erated during the years of the Warren 
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court, was leading to a collapse of our 
judicial machinery. Mr. Justice Burger 
in his St. Louis speech confirms that 
judgment. He observed: 

Experienced trial judges note that the ac- 
tual trial of a criminal case now takes twice 
as long as it did 10 years ago because of the 
closer scrutiny we now demand as to such 
things as confession, identification witnesses 
and evidence of a seizure by the police, be- 
fore depriving any person of his freedom. 

* * + * * 

Changes 1п the law that are part of what 
we lawyers call the "revolution in criminal 
Justice" which began as far back as the 
1930's have brought this about ... 

* * ө * * 

This was graphically illustrated їп Wash- 
ington, D.C. where the guilty plea rate [be- 
cause of procedural rules] dropped to 65%. 
In 1940, 3 or 4 judges were able to handle 
all serious criminal cases. By 1968, 12 Judges 
out of 15 in active service were assigned to 
the criminal calendar and could barely keep 
up. Fortunately, few of the federal districts 
experienced such a drastic change, but to 
have this occur in the national capital, 
which ought to be a model, was little short 
of disaster. 

There is a widespread public complaint 
resulting in the news media, in editorials 
and letters to the editor, that the present 
system of criminal justice does not deter 
criminal conduct. That is correct, so far as 
crimes which trouble most Americans today. 
Whatever deterrent as may have existed in 
the past has now virtually vanished as to 
such crimes, 


Mr. President, I am encouraged by the 
recognition of the Chief Justice of the 
significance of the direction taken by the 
Court in the recent past. I am encour- 
aged, too, that it now appears that that 
direction is reversed. As evidence of this, 
it is significant to note that during the 
last term of the Warren court—1968— 
69—the Court heard and decided 26 ap- 
peals in criminal cases. The Govern- 
ment—the  prosecution—won only 8 
or 31 percent of them; 16 or 69 percent 
of them were reversed. Quite in contrast, 
during the first term of the Burger 
court—1969-70—the Court heard and 
decided 29 appeals in criminal cases. The 
Government—the prosecution—won 18 
or 62 percent of these. Percentage wise, 
this represents & 100-percent improve- 
ment over the previous years of the War- 
ren court. 

This indicates to me that the activism 
and false liberalism which I think char- 
acterizes some of the Court's decisions 
in the past few years has diminished and 
that its apparent “search and reverse" 
policy is now being abandoned. Anyway, 
this marked improvement gives promise 
that the judicial pendulum is beginning 
to swing back toward a better balance 
of justice as between the rights of the 
criminal and the protection of society. 
Let us fervently hope so. 

Iask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Chief Justice's remarks be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OP WARREN E. BURGER 

When President Segal and the Board of 
Governors of this Association invited me to 
discuss the problems of the federal courts 
with you, as leaders of the legal profession, 
my mind turned at once to one of the great 
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statements on the problems of the admin- 
istration of justice. That was Dean Roscoe 
Pound's famous speech to this Association at 
your meeting 64 years ago. He said then that 
the work of the courts in the 20th Century 
could not be carried on with the methods 
and machinery of the 19th Century. If you 
will read Pound's speech, you will see at once 
that we did not heed his warning, and today, 
in the final third of this century, we are still 
trying to operate the courts with funda- 
mentally the same basic methods, procedures 
and machinery he [Pound] said were not 
good enough in 1906. In the supermarket age 
we are like a merchant trying to operate a 
cracker barrel corner grocery store with the 
methods and equipment of 1900. 

I would not be warranted in coming here 
today if I spent our very limited time re- 
minding you what is good about our courts, 
or about the splendid and dedicated judges 
and others, most of whom are overworked to 
make the system function. I wish the public 
could know what you have accomplished first, 
in the support of public defender programs 
and now more recently in providing free legal 
services for people long unrepresented in 
civil matters. My responsibility today, how- 
ever, is to say to you frankly—even bluntly— 
what I think is wrong with our judicial ma- 
chinery and what can and must be done to 
correct it in order to make the system of 
justice fulfill its high purpose. 

The changes and improvements we need 
are long overdue. They will call for a very 
great effort and they may cost money; but if 
there are to be higher costs they will still be 
& small fraction, for example, of the 200 
million cost of a C-5A airplane. The entire 
cost of the Federal Judicial System is 128 
million dollars. Military aircraft are ob- 
viously essential in this uncertain world, but 
surely adequate support for the Judicial 
Branch is also important. 

Wall Street experts recently estimated that 
American citizens and businesses spend more 
than 2 billion dollars a year on private secu- 
rity and crime control. Aside from the omi- 
nous implications of this in a free society, 
just think what 2 billion dollars could do for 
public programs to prevent crime and en- 
force law. That is where such support belongs. 

More money and more judges alone is not 
the real solution. Some of what is wrong is 
due to the failure to apply the techniques of 
modern business to the administration or 
management of the purely mechanical oper- 
ation of the courts—of modern record keep- 
ing, systems planning for handling the move- 
ment of cases. Some is also due to antiquated, 
rigid procedures which not only permit delay 
but often encourage it. 

I am confident that if additional costs 
arise in the process of making needed 
changes and improvements in the manage- 
ment of the judicial system, Congress will 
Support the Courts. But judges must dem- 
onstrate the needs clearly. Congress is har- 
assed with demands for more appropriations 
for more and more new programs, each of 
which is labeled a high priority. We must 
first show that we are making the best pos- 
Sible use of what we already have and it is 
here that improved methods and skilled man- 
agement techniques will count. These will 
cost relatively little in relation to the whole 
budget. 

You know that in this brief report I can 
do no more than touch highlights and more 
detailed treatment of these problems must 
follow. I hope we can provoke debate—and 
even controversy—to explore and test what 
I have to say. With increasing urgency every 
one of my distinguished predecessors from 
Chief Justices Taft and Hughes to Chief 
Justice Earl Warren have pressed these mat- 
ters, but today I place this burden squarely 
on you, the leaders of the legal profession, in 
common with all judges. If the 144,000 law- 
yers you represent in 1,700 state and local 
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bar associations will act promptly, you will 
prevent a grave deterioration in the work of 
the federal courts. And you should remem- 
ber Justice Vanderbilt’s warning that these 
tasks are “not for the shortwinded.” 

In the federal courts today the problem 
&reas are essentially in large cities. Here we 
find in the judicial system no more than a 
reflection of the complexities created by the 
population shift to large urban centers. The 
problems exist where the action is. 

In Maine, for example, there is only one 
federal District Judge and literally not 
enough for him to do. As a result he has, for 
15 years or more, accepted assignments to 
go to courts all over the country where help 
was desperately needed. Many judges in the 
less busy districts have done the same. It is 
in the large centers that both civil and crim- 
inal cases are unreasonably delayed and it is 
there that the weaknesses of our judicial 
machinery show up. 

How did this situation come about in the 
face of numerous additional judgeships 
added by Congress in the past 30 years? 

When we look back, we can see three key 
factors that are important to our discussion: 

First, the legal profession—lawyers and 
judges and Congress, with few exceptions— 
did not act on Dean Pound’s warnings to 
bring methods, machinery and personnel up 
to date. 

Second, all the problems he warned about 
have become far more serious by the increase 
in population from 76 million in 1900 to 205 
million in 1970, and with it came the growth 
of great cities and the increase in the volume 
of cases. 

Third, entirely new kinds of cases have 
been added because of new laws passed by 
Congress and decisions of the courts. 

In this 20th Century, wars, social up- 
heaval, and the inventiveness of Man have 
complicated individual lives and society. The 
automobile, for example, did more than 
change the courting habits of American 
youth—it paved the continent with concrete 
and black top; it created the most mobile 
society on earth with all its dislocations; 
it led people from rural areas to crowd the 
unprepared cities. That same automobile 
which altered our society also maimed and 
killed more persons than all the wars com- 
bined and brought into the courts thou- 
sands of injury and death cases which did 
not exist in 1900. Today automobile cases 
are the largest single category of civil cases 
in the courts. 

All this ferment of wars, of increased 
movement of people, congestion in the cities, 
and social changes produced dislocations and 
unrest that contributed to an enormous in- 
crease in the rate of crime. 

In a free society such as ours these social 
and economic upheavals tend to wind up 
on the doorsteps of the courts. Some of this 
is because of new laws and decisions and 
some because of a tendency that is unique 
to America to look to the courts to solve ali 
problems. From time to time Congress adds 
more judges but the total judicial organiza- 
tion never quite keeps up with the caseload, 
Two recent statutes alone added thousands 
of cases relating to commitment of narcot- 
ics addicts and the mentally ill. These addi- 
tions came when civil rights cases, voting 
cases and prisoner petitions were expanding 
by the thousands. 

Meanwhile criminal cases, once a stable 
figure in the federal courts, were increasing. 
The records show that in all federal district 
courts it now takes twice as long as it did 
10 years ago to dispose of criminal cases 
from indictment to sentence. 

To illustrate the changes, consider just 
а few figures: From 1940 to 1970: 

Personal injury cases multiplied 5 times; 

Petitions from state prisoners seeking fed- 
eral habeas corpus relief increased from 89 
to over 12,000; 

And during this period Congress increased 
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the number of judges by 70%, while the 
total number of cases filed in the federal 
district courts nearly doubled. 

But the increase in volume of cases is not 
by any means the whole story. Experienced 
trial judges note that the actual trial of & 
criminal case now takes twice as long as it 
did 10 years ago because of the closer scru- 
tiny we now demand as to such things as 
konfessions, identification witnesses, and 
evidence seized by the police, before depriv- 
ing any person of his freedom. These changes 
represent a deliberate commitment—some by 
judicial decision, and some by legislation— 
to values higher than pure efficiency when 
we are dealing with human liberty. 

The impact of all the new factors—and 
they are many and complex—has been felt 
in both state and federal courts. A few illus- 
trations as to federal courts may help. 

The Criminal Justice Act of 1964 guaran- 
teed a lawyer for criminal defendants—at 
public expense for the indigent—and along 
with it appeals at public expense. The Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 authorized liberal release 
before trial without the conventional bail 
bond. Each of these Acts was an improve- 
ment on the existing system, but we can now 
see what was produced by their interaction 
in a period when crime was increasing at a 
startling rate. The impact was most notice- 
able in Washington, D.C., where federal courts 
handle all felony cases. Defendants, whether 
guilty or innocent, are human: they love 
freedom and hate punishment. With a law- 
yer provided to secure release without the 
need for a conventional bail bond, most 
persons indicted (except in capital cases) 
are released pending trial. We should not be 
surprised that a defendant on ball exerts a 
heavy pressure on his court appointed lawyer 
to postpone the trial as long as possible so 
as to remain free, These postponements—and 
sometimes there are a dozen or more—con- 
sume the time of judges and court staffs as 
well as of lawyers. Cases are calendared and 
reset time after time while witnesses and 
jurors spend endless hours just waiting. 

If trials were promptly held and swiftly 
completed, and if appeals were heard with- 
out delay, this would be less a problem, and 
debates over preventive detention would 
probably subside. But these two Acts of Con- 
gress came in a period when other forces 
including decisions of the courts were mak- 
ing trials longer, appeals more frequent and 
retrials commonplace. We should not be sur- 
prised at delay when more and more defend- 
ants demand their undoubted Constitutional 
Tight to trial by jury because we have pro- 
vided them with lawyers and other needs at 
public expense; nor should we be surprised 
that most convicted persons seek a new trial 
when the appeal costs them nothing and 
when failure to take the appeal will cost 
them freedom. Being human a defendant 
plays out the line which society has cast 
him. Lawyers are competitive animals and 
the American system encourages contention 
and often rewards delay; no lawyer wants to 
be called upon to defend the client’s charge 
of incompetence for having failed to exploit 
all the procedural techniques which we have 
deliberately made available. 

Yet the best defense lawyers know that 
the defendant’s best interests may be served 
in many cases by disposing of the case on 
a guilty plea without trial. 

A new category of case was added when it 
was decided that claims of state prisoners 
testing the validity of a state conviction 
were to be measured by federal constitutional 
standards. As a result federal district courts 
were obliged to review over 12,000 state pris- 
oner petitions last year, as compared with 
89 in 1940. 

There is a solution for the large mass of 
state prisoner cases in federal courts—12,000 
in the current year. If the states will develop 
adequate post conviction procedures for their 
own state prisoners, this problem will largely 
disappear, and eliminate a ‘major source of 
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tension and irritation in State-Federal re- 
lations. 

But there is another factor. It is an ele- 
mentary fact, historically and statistically, 
that the system of courts—the number of 
judges, prosecutors, and of courtrooms— 
has been based on the premise that approxi- 
mately 90% of all defendants will plead 
guilty leaving only 10%, more or less, to be 
tried. But that premise may no longer be a 
reliable yardstick of our needs. Changes in 
the laws that are part of what we lawyers 
call the “revolution in criminal justice”, 
which began as far back as the 1930's, have 
brought this about. Anyone who questions 
these changes must recognize that until re- 
cently criminal law was the neglected step- 
child of the Law. The consequence of what 
might seem on its face a small percentage 
change in the rate of guilty pleas can be tre- 
mendous. A reduction from 90% to 80% in 
guilty pleas requires the assignment of twice 
the Judicial] manpower and facilities—judges, 
court reporters, bailiffs, clerks, jurors and 
courtrooms. A reduction to 70% trebles this 
demand. 

This was graphically illustrated in Wash- 
ington, D.C, where the guilty plea rate 
dropped to 65%. In 1940 3 or 4 Judges were 
able to handle all serious criminal cases. 
By 1968 12 judges out of 15 In active service 
were assigned to the criminal calendar and 
could barely keep up. Fortunately few other 
Iederal districts experienced such a drastic 
change, but to have this occur in the national 
Capital, which ought to be a model, was little 
short of disaster. 

There is a widespread public complaint 
reflected in the news media, in editorials and 
letters to the editor, that the present system 
of criminal justice does not deter criminal 
conduct. That is correct, so far as the crimes 
which trouble most Americans today. What- 
ever аетеггепт епесё may have existed in the 


past has now virtually vanished as to such 
crimes. 


If ever the law is to have genuine deter- 
rent effect on the criminal conduct giving us 
immediate concern, we must make some 
drastic changes. The most simple and most 
obvious remedy 1s to give the courts the man- 
power and tools—including the prosecutors 


and defense lawyers—to try criminal cases 
within 60 days after indictment and let us 
see what happens. I predict it would sharply 
reduce the crime rate. 

Efficiency must never be the controlling 
test of criminal justice but the work of the 
courts can be efficient without jeopardizing 
basic safeguards. Indeed the delays in trials 
are often one of the gravest threats to indi- 
vidual rights. Both the accused and the pub- 
lic are entitled to a prompt trial. 

The addition of 61 new federal district 
Judgeships by Congress within recent weeks 
is the result of efforts which began 5 years 
ago. Since it takes time to fill these impor- 
tant positions and new judges do not reach 
peak efficiency at once, their full impact will 
not be felt for a long time. We see therefore 
that the additional judges, needed in 1965, 
were not authorized until 1970. We cannot 
Solve our problems by meeting needs 5 or 
Inore years after they arise. The time to plan 
for 1975 and 1980 needs is now, and I hope 
this can be accomplished, not simply by 
adding more judges, but by the more effi- 
cient use of judicial manpower and greater 
productivity through improved methods, ma- 
chinery, management and trained adminis- 
trative personnel. 

Meanwhile, not a week passes without 
speeches in Congress and elsewhere and edi- 
torials demanding new laws—to control pol- 
lution, for example, and new laws allowing 
class actions by consumers to protect the 
public from greedy and unscrupulous pro- 
ducers and sellers. No one can quarrel with 
the needs nor can we forget that large num- 
bers of people have been without the protec- 
tion which only lawyers and courts can give. 
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The difficulty lies in our tendency to meet 
new and legitimate demands with new laws 
which are passed without adequate con- 
sideration of the consequences in terms of 
caseloads. This is dramatically illustrated in 
the current budget of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. Congress has granted that pro- 
gram 58 million dollars for legal services. 
That 58 million is a sound commitment to an 
underprotected segment of our people whose 
rights have suffered because they could not 
afford ‘a lawyer. Few things rankle in the 
human breast like a sense of injustice. 
Whether the problem is large or small in 
the abstract it is very large to the person 
afflicted. We should applaud Congress for 
taking that step. But cases cannot always be 
settled by lawyers and the burden thus falls 
on ‘the courts. This allowance for Office of 
Equal Opportunity legal services is almost 
half of what is allowed for the operation of 
all the courts in the federal system. Here 
again we have an example of a sound pro- 
gram developed without adequate planning 
for its impact on the courts. 

What this all adds up to is that for at least 
50 years the federal court system has ex- 
perienced the combination of steadily in- 
creasing burdens while suffering deferred 
maintenance of the total judicial ma- 
chinery—and added to that, much of the 
machinery has long been obsolete. The fore- 
sight of Congress in creating the Federal 
Judicial Center for research and study of 
court problems 2 years ago is one of the few 
bright spots in the past 30 years. 

Now we must make a choice of priorities. 
When we want to dance we must provide 
the musicians and the public may well be 
called upon to pay something more for the 
federal judicial system to increase its pro- 
ductivity. But neither costs nor the number 
of judges can be held down if the caseload 
is steadily enlarged. 

To prepare for this report to you, I asked 
every federal Judge for suggestions. The hun- 
dreds of replies reflected a note of frustra- 
tion and even anguish at the daily manage- 
ment and administrative burdens that 
drained time and energy from their primary 
duty to dispose of cases. That was the com- 
mon denominator and the common com- 
plaint. Federal judges are today in somewhat 
the position of members of Congress a gen- 
eration ago, before the Reorganization Act 
which gave adequate staffs to the Members 
and to the important committee work of the 
Congress. 

The business of litigation is highly com- 
plex. To assemble all the necessary indi- 
viduals is not as simple as TV shows depict. 
It actually involves the very difficult task 
of bringing together a judge, 25 or more pro- 
spective jurors, lawyers, witnesses, court re- 
porters, bailiffs and others, at the same place 
at the same time without lost motion. The 
absence or tardiness of single person will de- 
lay the entire process and waste untold time. 
Countless citizens serving as Jurors have been 
irritated with the inefficiencies of the courts 
because they find themselves watching TV in 
the Jurors’ Lounge rather than hearing cases 
in court. 

Modern court management calls for care- 
ful planning, and definite systems and or- 
ganization with supervision by trained ad- 
ministrator-managers. We have at least 58 
Astronauts capable of flying to the moon, but 
not that many authentic court administra- 
tors to serve all the courts in the state and 
federal systems. The federal courts need im- 
mediately a court executive or administrator 
for each of the 11 circuits and for every busy 
federal trial court with more than 6 or 7 
judges. We need them to serve as the “traffic 
managers," 1n а sense as hospitals have used 
administrators for 40 years to relieve doctors 
and nurses of management duties. We are 
almost half a century behind the medical 
profession in this respect. 

In basic principles, it is indeed essential 
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that we maintain our links with the past 
and build carefully on those foundations 
because they are a result of thousands of 
years of human experience and the eyolu- 
tion of the law. There is great value in sta- 
bility, predictability and continuity. But the 
procedures of the law ought to respond more 
swiftly—as hospitals and doctors, farmers 
&nd food distributors have changed their 
methods. Yet the major procedura] change 
of this Century was the development of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure a genera- 
tion ago. Except for those Rules, Thomas 
Jefferson of Virginia, Alexander Hamilton of 
New York and John Adams of Massachusetts 
would need only a quick briefing on mod- 
ern pleading and the pre-trial ures 
in order to step into a federal court today 
and do very well indeed, We see, therefore, 
that the judicial processes for resolving cases 
and controversies have remained essentially 
static for 200 years. This is not necessarily 
bad, but when courts are not able to keep 
up with their work it suggests the need for 
& hard new look at our procedures. 

If the picture I have been painting seems 
melancholy, I must in fairness touch on a 
few brighter sides—but sadly there are only 
в few. 

In recent years the ferment stimulated 
by Roscoe Pound, Vanderbilt of New Jersey, 
Parker of North Carolina—to name only 
three now gone—has brought on widespread 
growth of Judicial Seminars, Institutes and 
Study Centers that have contributed much. 
We owe a great debt to my colleague, Jus- 
tice Tom Clark, who has worked ‘tirelessly 
on improvements 1n state and federal courts. 

Perhaps one of the most significant de- 
velopments in a generation is the creation 
this year—under the leadership of this As- 
sociation—of the Institute for Court Man- 
agement at the University of Denver. Here 
for the first time is a place where court 
administrators can be trained just as hos- 
pital administrators have long been ‘trained 
in schools of business administration. 

Sadly even these bright spots emphasize 
how painfully slow we are to supply what 
courts need. The price we are now paying 
and will pay is partly because judges have 
been too timid and the bar has been too 
apathetic to make clear to the public and 
the Congress the needs of the courts. Apathy, 
more than opposition, has been the enemy, 
but I believe the days of apathy are past. 

As to the future I can do no more than 
emphasize that the federal court system is 
for a limited purpose and lawyers, the Con- 
gress and the public must examine carefully 
each demand they make on that system. 
People speak glibly of putting all the prob- 
lems of pollution, of crowded cities of con- 
Sumer class actions and others in the fed- 
eral courts. We should look more to state 
courts familiar with local conditions and 
local problems, 

Let me list some major steps for the fu- 
ture—steps to begin at once: 

1. The friction in relations between state 
and federal courts presents serious problems 
in both the review of state prisoner petitions 
and other cases. I strongly urge that in each 
state there be created a State-Federal Judi- 
cial Council to maintain continuing commu- 
nication on all joint problems. Such a body 
could properly include a member of the high- 
est state court, the chief judges of the larger 
State trial courts and the chief judges of 
the federal district courts. In some states 
such bodies have already been created on 
an informal basis, 

2. State and federal judges should con- 
tinue cooperation with the appropriate Com- 
mittees of the American Bar Association to 
establish standards of conduct of lawyers 
and judges that will uphold public confi- 
dence in the integrity of the system we serve: 

3. We should urgently consider a recom- 
mendation to Congress to create a Judiciary 
Council consisting of perhaps 6 members, 
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one-third appointed by each of the three 
branches of government, to act as a coordi= 
nating body whose function it would be to 
report to the Congress, the President and the 
Judicial Conference on a wide range of mat- 
ters affecting the judicial branch, This Coun- 
cil could (a) report to Congress the impact 
of proposed legislation likely to enlarge fed- 
eral jurisdiction; (b) analyze and report to 
Congress on studies made by the Judictal 
Conference and the Federal Judicial Center 
as to increase or decrease in case loads of 
particular federal districts; (c) study exist- 
ing jurisdiction of federal courts with special 
attention to proper allocation of judicial 
functions as between state and federal 
courts; (d) develop and submit to Congress 
a proposal for creating temporary judgeships 
to meet urgent needs as they arise (Some 
state legislatures authorize such appoint- 
ments based on a formula of population and 
caseloads in order to adjust promptly to 
population changes in rapidly developing 
areas.); (e) study whether there is à present 
need for three-judge District (trial) Courts 
ánd whether there is a present need for 
federal courts to try automobile collision 
cases simply because of the coincidence that 
one driver, for example, lives in Kansas City, 
Kansas, and the other in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

4. The entire structure of the administra- 
tion of bankruptcy and receivership matters 
should be studied to evaluate whether they 
could be more efficiently administered in 
some other way. (Pending studies on this 
problem should be pressed to conclusion.) 

5. Over the years various statutes and de- 
cisions of courts have altered many aspects 
of criminal procedure. Meanwhile some of 
the states have experimented with innova- 
tions and have developed new procedures to 
improve justice. Since Congress is now con- 
sidering an entirely new federal criminal 
code we should soon undertake a compre- 
hensive re-examination of the structure of 
criminal procedure to establish adequate 
guidelines reflecting adjustment both to the 
new code and judicial holdings. 

6. The system of criminal justice must be 
viewed as a process embracing every phase 
from crime prevention through the correc- 
tional system, We can no longer limit our 
responsibility to providing defense services 
for the judicial process, yet continue to be 
miserly with the needs of correctional insti- 
tutions and probation and parole services. 

7. The whole process of appeals must be 
re-examined. It is cumbersome and costly 
and it encourages delay. Some courts, notably 
the overworked 5th Circuit, have developed 
procedures to screen out frivolous appeals. 
Finality at some point is indispensable to 
any rational—and workable—]udicial system. 

8. We made a wise choice in guaranteeing 
в lawyer in every serious criminal case, but 
we must now make certain that lawyers are 
adequately trained so that the representa- 
tion is on a high professional basis. It is 
professional representation we promise to 
give—nothing more—and within accepted 
standards of conduct. This Association has 
now provided lawyers for the first time with 
comprehensive and authoritative standards 
and it is now up to the courts and the Ba~ 
to make sure they are followed. 

I have necessarily left some subjects un- 
touched and others undeveloped, but I hope 
I have imparted а sense of urgency on the 
problems and needs of the courts, I hope also 
I have made my point that it is not simply 
а matter of more judges but primarily better 
management, better methods and trained 
administrative personnel, 

А sense of confidence in the courts is essen- 
tial to maintain the fabric of ordered liberty 
for a free people. Three things could destroy 
that confidence and do incalculable damage 
to society. 

One is that people come to believe that 
inefficiency and delay will drain even a just 
judgment of its value. 
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One is that people who have long been 
exploited come to believe that courts cannot 
vindicate their legal rights from fraud and 
over-reaching in the smaller transactions of 
daily life. 

One is that people come to believe that the 


law—in the larger sense—cannot fulfill its 
primary function to protect them and their 
families in their homes and on the public 
streets. 

I have great confidence in our basic system 
and its foundations, іп the dedicated judges 
and others in the judicial system, and in the 
lawyers of America. Continuity with change 
is the genius of the American system and 
both are essential to fulfill the promise of 
equal justice under law. 

I ask your help to see to it that this is 
done, 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL 
NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, this 
week I had the pleasure and privilege of 
testifying before the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs in sup- 
port of legislation to create the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal National Histori- 
cal Park. 

One hundred forty-two years ago, on 
July 4, 1828, at Great Falls, President 
John Quincy Adams broke ground for 
the canal which was envisioned as “a 
great central chain of union” between 
the eastern seaboard and the West across 
the Alleghenies. The canal, extended 184 
miles through the Potomac Valley to 
Cumberland, Md., by 1850, never reached 
the Ohio Valley, but still carried com- 
merce until 1924 and fostered traditions 
which still survive. 

The canal is now beginning its second 
career as & historical and recreational 
resource, a unique national asset which 
deserves protection and enhancement. 
The National Park Service estimates 
that more than 1.5 million people, of all 
ages, visited some segment of the canal 
last year, and the potential public use 
of this property is virtually unlimited. 
Clearly, now is the time to establish this 
park, as the first and central strand in 
enlarging the recreational opportunities 
of the great Potomac Valley. 

I am hopeful that the hearings this 
week will be followed by prompt congres- 
sional action to create the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal National Historical 
Park this year. It seems appropriate, as 
we consider the canal’s future, to recall 
its beginnings by re-reading the news- 
paper accounts of the 1828 groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies and President Adams’ in- 
spirational address. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp my testimony be- 
fore the House Interior Committee and 
the text of a Washington newspaper ar- 
ticle published July 7, 1828. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, 83 follows: 

TESTIMONY OF SENATOR CHARLES McC. 

MATHIAS, JR. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate and 
thank you for holding these hearings and 
once again extending your hospitality to the 
friends of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
Your interest in this project has béen sus- 
tained and essential.I trust that after hear- 
ing our testimony you will agree that now 
is the time and this legislation is the way 
to create the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
National Historical Park, thus taking a long, 
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important step to preserve the unique 
natural and historical resources of the Poto- 
mac Valley and to fulfill its vast recreational 


potential. 
The wealth of the Potomac Valley has been 


treasured since colonial days. “Nature has de- 
clared in favor of the Potomack," George 
Washington wrote to Thomas Jefferson; Jef- 
ferson himself declared that the view from 
Harpers Ferry, one of the most spectacular 
vistas in the nation, was “worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic," Our history has upheld 
the vote of nature and the judgment of the 
founding fathers. The Potomac Valley now 
harbors the nation’s capital, a dynamic 
metropolitan area and countless cities and 
towns. Despite many environmental prob- 
lems, the landscape remains relatively un- 
scarred, 

In many ways the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal is the Potomac Valley on a shoestring. 
It capsules the region’s history, its commer- 
cial hopes, its enduring natural values and 
its human appeal. Built between 1828 and 
1850, the 184-mile Canal parallels the Poto- 
mac from the heart of Washington to Cum- 
berland. Until commercial operations ceased 
in 1924, the 76 canal locks raised and 
lowered barges some 600 feet between 
tidewater and the Alleghenies, following the 
historic pathway to the West. 

At the groundbreaking for the Canal. in 
Georgetown on July 4, 1828, an occasion of 
great pomp and ceremony, President John 
Quincy Adams declared: 

“The project contemplates a conquest over 
physical nature, such as has never yet been 
achieved by man. The wonders of the ancient 
world, the Pyramids of Egypt, the Colossus of 
Rhodes, the Temple of Ephesus, the Mau- 
soleum of Artomisia, the Wall of China, sink 
into insignificance before it—insignificance 
in the mass and momentum of human labor 
required for the execution—insignificance in 
the comparison of the purposes to be ac- 
complished by the work when executed,” 

In fact, the Canal even today is probably 
the finest relic of the impressive engineering 
feats of the nation’s canal-building era, with 
its sturdy locks, its arched masonry aque- 
ducts, and the magnificent Paw Paw Tunnel 
of over 3000 feet through a mountain. Equally 
important is the lively culture and colorful 
lore of the canallers, which survives in such 
towns a8 Williamsport and Oldtown, and 
in being rediscovered and preserved by area 
historians as а unique slice of our history. 

A trip along the C & O Canal today offers 
a breadth of natural assets unequalled any- 
where. The towpath, beginning as an urban 
oasis a few steps from the streets of George- 
town, proceeds up the valley to the rugged 
mountain slopes of the Alleghenies. No other 
park can boast such scenery, wildlife and 
history so close to millions of Americans, and 
yet so undisturbed. 

For more than three decades, from the end 
of commercial operations until the mid- 
1950's, the Canal lay neglected, preserved 
primarily by the Valley residents who have 
always been its staunch friends and care- 
takers. During the past fifteen years, how- 
ever, the public has rediscovered the Canal 
with energy and appreciation. According to 
the National Park Service, over 1.5 million 
people—hikers, bikers, campers, canoeists, 
sportsmen and naturalists, of all ages—used 
some segment of the Canal last year. This 
total includes 547,144 visitors to Great Falls; 
312,011 at Seneca; and 268,549 at Fletcher's 
Boat House, all on the heavily-used lower 
end of the Canal. The Boy Scouts have been 
particularly active and have in fact estab- 
lished a special merit badge for hiking all or 
parts of the Canal. Since 1967, over 60,000 
Scouts have walked or cycled about 1.6 mil- 
lion miles of towpath, and have helped the 
Park Service build a number of camping 
areas and picnic grounds. 

The potential public use of the Canal is 
staggering. Preliminary 1970 census returns 
show that over 5.3 million Americans live in 
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parts of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and the District of Columbia 
within an hour's drive of some segment of 
the Canal. It has been estimated that the 
valley is within relatively easy reach for as 
many as 9 million people now, a total that 
will grow to 12 million by 1985 and will ex- 
ceed 15 million by the year 2010. 

The Canal now 1з in no shape to serve even 
а fraction of these millions. As one hikes 
along the towpath today, the need for legis- 
lative action is evident at every mile. In some 
areas National Park Service field personnel 
have worked wonders in providing rudimen- 
tary public services within the severe con- 
straints of Inadequate funds and very narrow 
property lines. But at major points of pub- 
lic entry there is a clear need for unobtrusive 
parking lots, picnic areas, boat ramps, and 
interpretive programs to educate this genera- 
tion about 19th-century commerce and engi- 
neering. At other points historic aqueducts 
are crumbling. Old lockhouses stand empty 
and forlorn. Locks have ceased to work. 
Where the canal banks and diversion dams 
have given way, the canal bed is dry and 
overgrown with trees and underbrush. Even 
basic maintenance of the towpath is some- 
what irregular. 

When I first introduced C & O Canal park 
legislation as а freshman in the House of 
Representatives in 1961, my objectives were 
to preserve this historic waterway and to en- 
courage recreational use of 1t, Now, nine years 
later, our obligation is to respond to demon- 
strated public interest and use. Potomac 
Basin officials and cítizens spent much of the 
1960's 1n extensive studies and intensive de- 
bate over the future of the valley. Now, as we 
enter the 1970's, we have reached what I 
believe to be the predictable consensus that 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National His- 
toric Park should be established now. It is 
justified in its own right and it will also serve 
as the backbone for future recreational ef- 
forts and environmental protection in the 
Potomac Basin. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot afford to wait. 
If we delay, land prices will soar and open 
space will shrink under the pressures of the 
area’s population growth, and the Canal 
could become not a path through the coun- 
tryside, but a sidewalk through a super- 
metropolis. Likewise, if we wait until every- 
one in the Basin agrees on a comprehensive 
program for the entire Potomac, we will gain 
more huge piles of paper—but we will lose a 
park which is within our means and our 
reach today. 

I want to thank Congressman John Saylor, 
the distinguished ranking minority member 
of this Committee, for his sustained efforts in 
behalf of this legislation. I also want to re- 
cord my ‘thanks to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for endorsing this approach and recog- 
nizing that the first step in the Potomac 
Basin should be along the C & O Canal. 

Mr. Chairman, I have reviewed the In- 
terlor Department’s report and proposed 
amendments to H.R. 658, and the similar 
report submitted to the Senate Committee 
on my own bill, S. 1859. While we are in gen- 
eral accord on the objectives of this legis- 
tion and its importance, I would like to sub- 
mit for your consideration my own thoughts 
on several points: 

1. Park acreage and means of acquisition. 
The Interior Department recommends the 
acquisition of 15,000 acres beyond the 5,250 
now in Federal ownership, for a total of about 
20,250 acres. My own legislation (S. 1859) 
proposes & total park of 15,000 acres. I will 
leave a precise determination to the wisdom 
and judgment of your committee. I would 
recommend, however, two thoughts: 

(a) It would seem constructive to author- 
ize a full range of alternatives to fee acquisi- 
tion of acreage, including acquisition of 
scenic easements and development rights, 
and also to make provisions for life tenancy 
by the present owners of developed proper- 
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ties, leaseback for agricultural purposes, and 
Similar steps. Such provisions are especially 
appropriate in relation to many sportsmen’s 
clubs and organizations which own lands 
along the Canal and which have been for 
many years reliable trustees of the area's 
resources. 

(b) The Federal acquisition plan should 
give full recognition to the plans of the State 
of Maryland and local governments for park 
development in certain areas, such as Fort 
Frederick. We should encourage maximum 
coordination, especially since acquisition 
costs are high and funds are scarce. 

2. Access across the Canal. Access, both 
for public utilities and for individuals, has 
been a perennial problem along the Canal. 
During the past several years Interior De- 
partment personnel have shown an encour- 
aging recognition of the legitimate needs of 
Maryland communities and citizens. In re- 
gard to access across the Canal to the Poto- 
mac for public utilities such as water lines, 
I am pleased that the Interior Department 
has recommended continuation of the Act 
of August 1, 1953 (67 Stat. 359). This Act 
authorized and directed the Secretary to 
grant perpetual easements for utilities, "sub- 
ject to such reasonable conditions as are 
necessary for the protection of the Federal 
interests." This is a workable approach which 
guarantees both environmental protection 
and the access to the Potomac which is abso- 
lutely essential to the growth of Western 
Maryland. 

Access for individuals, particularly those 
who own property between the Canal and 
the Potomac, has been secured to date 
through a complicated system of permits 
which often requires prolonged negotiations 
but in the main ought to be workable when 
common sense is employed. If the Committee 
agrees that arrangements such as leaseback 
and life tenancy should be available to such 
landowners, their continuing access to their 
homes and farms will obviously have to be 
insured. 

3. Cooperation, Section 5 of H.R. 658 and 
а similar section of my bill authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to co- 
operate fully with other Federal agencies, 
State and local governments, private groups 
(such as conservation organizations, his- 
torical societies and sportsmen's groups) and 
individuals in a broad range of park-related 
efforts, including historic restoration and in- 
terpretation, recreation, conservation, scenic 
preservation, and wildlife propagation. Sec- 
tion 5(c) of H.R. 658 further directs the 
Secretary to take into account comprehensive 
state and local land use and development 
plans involving the Canal area, and wher- 
ever practicable to coordinate Federal ac- 
tivities with these plans. 

To me these provisions are extremely im- 
portant in establishing a framework for full, 
candid cooperation among all parties inter- 
ested in the Canal area. This spirit is es- 
sential in administering a park which runs 
184 miles through a populated area with 
many local jurisdictions, many plans for 
managing regional growth, and enormous 
non-Federal resources which could be mar- 
Shalled for the benefit of the Canal. I re- 
gret that the Interior Department recom- 
mended the deletion of this section, since 
the general authority cited as a substitute in 
the departmental report seems to me to be 
far more limited. I therefore hope you will 
recommend the retention of section 5. 

4. Advisory Commission. I am pleased that 
the Department supports the creation of а 
21-member citizens’ advisory commission. 
To maintain communications and .cooper- 
ation between the park’s administrators and 
its neighbors, however, I would recommend 
that the commission be made permanent, as 
proposed in H.R. 658. 

5. Costs. The park plan offered the Interior 
Department would require, according to de- 
partment estimates, almost $19.5 million over 
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five years for land acquisition and long-term 
development costs of $47 million, of which 
$25 million would be programmed for the 
first five years. Land acquisition costs of 
course are rising rapidly in this region and 
deferral would be uneconomic, In regard to 
development, however, your committee may 
well decide that some reductions are re- 
quired. I hope that first priority for restora- 
tion and development will be given to the 
most rudimentary public facilities which are 
clearly required, and to the repair and res- 
toration of the towpath, the Canal bed, 
aqueducts and other engineering features, 
and the dams necessary to rewatering long 
stretches of canal which are now dry and 
overgrown. It is worth noting that of the 
$25 million suggested for “development” dur- 
ing the first five years, $14 million—over half 
the total—is actually programmed for such 
restoration projects. 

In conclusion, I believe that this legisla- 
tion offers us the opportunity to create a 
park which will rank among the finest in 
the nation. The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
National Historical Park will protect irre- 
placeable natural and historical resources, 
and will serve the recreational needs of mil- 
lions. By establishing this park, we will take 
the first step in insuring that the beauty of 
the Potomac Basin and the heritage of gener- 
ations in this valley will be preserved and 
enhanced, 

THE FouRTH OF JULY—BREAKING GROUND 

UPoN THE CANAL, WASHINGTON, MONDAY, 

JuLY 7,1828 


Friday, last, the Fourth of July, the An- 
niversary of the Declaration of Independence 
of the United States, was a proud day for 
the District of Columbia—for the States in- 
terested in an open navigation from the 
Chesapeake to the Lakes, and to the waters 
of the Mississippi—for the Friends of In- 
ternal Improvement everywhere, 

On tbat day, which, by concurrent votes 
of the President of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Company, and the Corporations of 
Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, 
had been fixed upon for breaking ground 
upon the line of the Canal, this interesting 
ceremony took place, in the order prescribed 
by the Committee of Arrangement, as here- 
tofore published, which was most successfully 
carried into effect by Gen. Thornton and 
Col. Stull, Marshals of the Day, and the Aides 
whom they appointed. 

At an early hour, the members of the 
several Corporations, and those who were 
invited to accompany them and the Presi- 
dent and Directors of the Canal Company on 
this interesting excursion, began to assemble 
at Tiley's Hotel, and cordial greetings were 
exchanged between them. At half past 7 
o'clock the President of the United States 
arrived, escorted by Capt. Turner's and Capt. 
Tyler's Troops of Cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Major Stewart, who politely ten- 
dered their services on this occasion, which 
were found highly useful throughout the day. 

Amongst the gentlemen composing the 
Company thus assembled at the invitation 
of the Committee of Arrangements, were 
(besides the President of the United States) 
the Secretaries of the Treasury, War and 
Navy Departments, Mr. Rush, General Por- 
ter, and Mr. Southard; the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Mr. McLean; Senators of the United 
States, Mr. J. 5. Johnston and Mr. Boul- 
igny—and Mr. Washington, Representative 
in Congress; Mr. Vaughn, the Minister of 
Great Britain to the United States; Baron 
Krudener, the Minister of Russia, and Baron 
Maltitz, Secretary of Legation from the same 
power; the Chevalier Huygens, Minister from 
the Netherlands; Baron Stackelberg, Charge 
d'Affaires from the King of Sweden; Mr. 
Lisboa, Secretary of Legation from the Em- 
peror of Brazil; Mr. Hersant, Vice Consul 
General of France—comprising all the Repre- 
sentatives of Foreign Powers at this moment 
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in the city and able to attend. Among other 
invited Guests was the Commander of the 
Army, General Macomb, and General Stuart 
and Colonel Brooke, Surviving Officers of the 
Revolutionary Army. (The invitations were 
necessarily circumscribed within the limits 
of the accommodation which the boats pro- 
cured by the Committee of Arrangements 
were calculated to afford. It was a subject 
of unmixed regret to the Committee that 
the same accommodation could not be ex- 
tended to all, which they were able to pro- 
vide for a few only. Besides those invited, 
& great number of the most respectable citi- 
zens of the District and adjoining States 
either accompanied the procession by water, 
or kept pace with it by land.) 

About eight o'clock, the Procession was 
formed on Bridge-street, and moved on, to 
the excellent music of the full Band of the 
Marine Corps, to High Street Wharf, where 
they embarked in perfect order, as previously 
arranged, and the boats immediately set for- 
ward, amidst the cheers of the crowds which 
lined the wharves. 

The Steam-Boat Surprize, followed by two 
other Steam-Boats and a line of barges and 
other boats, led the procession up the Po- 
tomac, coursing the wild margin of what 
Was once the Virginia Shore—still bordered, 
as when it came from the hands of its 
Maker, with primitive rocks, and crowned 
with the luxuriant and diversified foliage of 
its natural forest. A kindly sky shed its re- 
freshing influence over the water, whose 
surface the West wind gently ruffied. The 
Sun shone now and then from the clear blue 
Heavens through fleecy clouds. All Nature 
seemed to smile upon the scene. Along the 
road on the Maryland shore, crowds of mov- 
ing spectators attended the voyage of the 
boats, and met the procession on landing 
above the lower termination of the present 
canal. On leaving the “River of Swans,” as 
it has been lately happily surnamed, a march 
of a few hundred yards, conducted the Com- 
pany, in the same order in which they em- 
barked, to the Canal Boats prepared to re- 
ceive them at the Upper Bridge across the 
Canal. Seated in these boats, gently gliding 
along the tranquil stream, like “the Swan 
through the Summer Sea,” the senses of 
the Company were regaled by a scene at 
once novel and really enchanting. From the 
banks of this Canal of more than forty years 
antiquity there shot up, along its entire 
course, a variety of the most beautiful 
mative trees, whose branches, interwoven 
above, would have excluded the rays of the 
most piercing Sun. Beneath these trees, as 
far as the eye could penetrate on either side, 
were seen, in bright luxuriance growing, 
every species of plant and wild flower re- 
corded in the Potomac Herbal. They looked 
as if they had never known the footsteps 
of man, as they refreshed the sight of the 
voyagers, whilst onward each galley moved. 

“By cliff, and copse, and akler tree." 

There was & part of this passage, when the 
music of Moore's sweet song of “The meeting 
of the Waters," poured its melody on the 
ear, so as to suspend the labor of the boat- 
men, and charm to silence every voice. 
Noiseless, but in crowds, the people moved 
forward on the bank of the Canal, keeping 
even pace with the long line of boats, whilst 
airs, now animated, now plaintive, from the 
Marine Band, placed in the forward boat, 
lightened the toil of the walk. As the boats 
neared the ground destined for the com- 
mencement of the Canal, the Procession dis- 
covered, posted on the bank, two companies 
of Riflemen, commanded by Captain Thomas 
and Captain Haller, scarcely to be distin- 
guished, in their uniform of green, from 
the trees in which they stood embowered, 
who paid to the President of the United 
States, both going and returning, the mili- 
tary honors due to his station. The multi- 
tude now visibly increased. Thousands hung 
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upon the overlooking hill to the North, and 
many climbed the unbrogeous trees border- 
ing the River and the Canal. Perfect order 
every where prevailed. 

On landing from the boats, and reaching 
the ground (one or two hundred yards West 
of the line of the present Canal) the Pro- 
cession moved around it so as to leaye a hol- 
low space, in the midst of a mass of People, 
in the centre of which was the spot marked 
out by Judge Wright, the Engineer of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, for 
the commencement of the work. A moment's 
pause here occurred, while the spade, des- 
tined to commence the work, was selected 
by the Committee of Arrangements, and the 
spot for breaking ground was precisely de- 
noted. 

At that moment the sun shone out from 
behind a cloud, and, amidst a silence so in- 
tense as to chasten the animation of hope 
and to hallow the enthusiasm of joy, the 
Mayor of Georgetown handed to Gen. Mer- 
cer, the President of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company, the consecrated in- 
strument, which having received, he stepped 
forward from the resting column, and, ad- 
dressed as follows the listening multitude: 

"Fellow Citizens: There are moments, in 
the progress of time, which are the counters 
of whole ages. There are events, the monu- 
ments of which, surviving every other me- 
morial of human existence, eternise the na- 
tion to whose history they belong, after all 
other vestiges of its glory has disappeared 
from the globe. At such a moment have we 
now arrived. Such a monument we are now 
to found,” 

Turning toward the President of the United 
States, who stood near him, Mr. M. pro- 
ceeded: 

“Mr. President: On a day hallowed by the 
fondest recollections, beneath this cheering 
(may we not humbly trust, auspicious) sky, 
surrounded by the many thousand specta- 
tors who look on us with joyous anticipation; 
in the presence of the representatives of the 
most polished nations of the Old and New 
Worlds; on a spot, where, little more than a 
century ago, the painted savage held his 
nightly orgies; at the request of the three 
cities of the District of Columbia, I present 
to the chief Magistrate of the most powerful 
republic on earth, for the most noble pur- 
pose that war ever conceived by man, this 
humble instrument of rural labor, a symbol 
of the favorite occupation of our country- 
men, May the use, to which it is about to be 
devoted, prove the precursor, to our beloved 
country, of improved agriculture, of multi- 
plied and diversified arts, of extended com- 
merce and navigation. Combining its social 
and moral influences with the principles of 
that happy Constitution, under which you 
have been called to preside over the Ameri- 
can People; may it become a safe-guard of 
their Liberty and Independence, and a bound 
of perpetual Union! 

"To the ardent wishes of this vast assem- 
bly, I unite my fervent prayer to that in- 
finite and awful Being without whose favor 
all human power is but vanity, that He will 
crown your labor with His blessing, and 
our work with immortality.” 

As soon as he had ended, the President of 
the United States, to whom Gen. Mercer had 
presented the spade, stepped forward, and, 
with an animation of manner and counte- 
nance, which showed that his whole heart 
was in the thing, thus addressed the assem- 
bly of his fellow citizens: 

“Friends and Fellow Citizens: It is nearly 
a full century since Berkeley, Bishop of 
Cloyne, turning towards this fair land which 
we now inhabit the eyes of a prophet, closed 
a few lines of poetic inspiration with, this 
memorable prediction: 

“Time's noblest Empire is the last: 

“A prediction which, to those of us whose 
lot has been cast by Divine Providence in 
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tnese regions, contains not only a precious 
promise, but & solemn injunction of duty, 
Since upon our energies, and upon those of 
our posterity, its fulfillment will depend. 
For, with reference to what principle could 
it be, that Berkeley proclaimed this, the last, 
to be the noblest Empire of Time? It was, as 
he himself declares, on the transplantation 
of Learning and the Arts to America. Of 
learning and the arts: The first four acts— 
the Empires of the old world, and of former 
ages—the Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, 
the Roman Empires—were empires of con- 
quest; dominions of man over man. The Em- 
pire which his great mind, piercing into the 
darkness of futurity, foretold in America, was 
the Empire of Learning and the Arts—the 
dominion of man over himself, and over 
physical nature—acquired by the inspira- 
tions of genius, and the toils of industry; 
not watered with the tears of the widow and 
the orphan; not cemented in the blood of 
human victims; founded not in discord, but 
in harmony—of which the only spoils are the 
imperfections of nature, and the victory 
achieved is the improvement of the condi- 
tion of all. Well may this be termed nobler 
than the empire of conquest, in which man 
subdues only his fellow man. 

"To the accomplishment of this prophecy 
the first necessary step was the acquisition 
of the right of self-government by the People 
of the British Northern American Colonies, 
achieved by the Declaration of Independence, 
and its acknowledgment by the British Na- 
tion. The second was the union of all these 
colonies under one General Confederated 
Government—a task more arduous than that 
of the preceding separation, but at last ef- 
fected by the present Constitution of the 
United States. 

"The third step, more arduous stil than 
either or both the others, was that which 
we, fellow citizens, may now congratulate 
ourselves, our country, and the world of 
man that 1% is taken, It is the adaptation of 
the powers, physical, moral, and intellectual, 
of this whole Union, to the improvement 
of its own condition: of its moral and politi- 
cal condition, by wise and liberal institu- 
tions—by the cultivation of the understand- 
ing and the heart—by academies, schools, 
and learned institutes—by the pursuit and 
patronage of learning and the arts: of its 
physical condition, by associated labor to 
improve the bounties, and to supply the 
deficiencies of nature; to stem the torrent in 
its course; to level the mountain with the 
plain; to disarm and fetter the raging surge 
of the ocean. Undertakings, of which the 
language I now hold is no exaggerated de- 
scription, have become happily familiar, not 
only to the conceptions, but to the enter- 
prise, of our countrymen. That, for the com- 
mencement of which we are here assembled, 
is eminent among the number, The project 
contemplates a conquest over physical na- 
ture, such as has never yet been achieved by 
man. The wonders of the ancident world, 
the Pyramids of Egypt, The Colossus of 
Rhodes, The Temple of Ephesus, the Mauso- 
leum of Artomisia, the Wall of China, sink 
into insignificance before it—insignificance 
in the mass and momentum of human la- 
bor required for the execution—insignifi- 
cance in the comparison of the purposes to 
be accomplished by the work when executed. 
It is, therefore, a leasing contemplation to 
those sanguine and patriotic spirits who 
have so long looked with hope to the com- 
pletion of this undertaking, that it unites 
the moral. power and resources—first, of nu- 
merous individuals—secondly, of the corpo- 
rate cities of Washington, Georgetown, and 
Alexandria—thirdly of the great and power- 
ful States of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Maryland—and lastly, by the subscription 
authorized at the recent session of Congress, 
of the whole Union. 

"Friends and Fellow Laborers: We are in- 
formed by the Holy Oracles of Truth, that, at 
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the creation: of man, male and female, the 
Lord of the Universe, their maker, blessed 
them, and said unto them, be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the Earth and subdue 
it. To subdue the Earth was, therefore, one of 
the first duties assigned to man at his crea- 
tion; and now, in his fallen condition, it re- 
mains among the most excellent of his oc- 
cupations. To subdue the Earth is pre-emin- 
ently the purpose of the undertaking, to the 
accomplishment “of which the first stroke 
of the spade is now to be struck. That it-is to 
be struck by this hand, I invite you to wit- 
ness—[Here the stroke of the spade] *—and 
in performing this act, I call upon you all 
to join-me in fervent supplication to Him 
from whom that primitive injunction came, 
that he would follow with his blessing this 
joint effort of our great community to per- 
form his will in the subjugation of the Earth 
for the improvement of the condition of man. 
That he would make it one of his chosen 
instruments for the preservation, prosper- 
ity, and perpetuity of our Union. That he 
would have in his holy keeping all the work- 
men by whose labors it is to be completed. 
That their lives and their health may be 
precious in his sight; and that they may live 
to see the work of their hands contribute to 
the comforts and enjoyments of millions of 
their countrymen. 

“Friends and Brethren: Permit me further 
to say, that I deem the duty, now performed 
at the request of the President and Directors 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, 
and of the District of Columbia, one of the 
most fortunate incidents of my life. 
Though not among the functions of my of- 
ficial station, I esteem it as a privilege con- 
ferred, upon me by my fellow-citizens of the 
District. Called, in the performance of my 
service heretofore as one of the Representa- 
tives of my native Commonwealth in the 
Senate, and now as a member of the Execu- 
tive Department of the Government, my 
abode has been among the inhabitants of 
the District longer than at any other spot 
upon the earth. In availing myself of this 
occasion to return to them my thanks for 
the numberless acts of kindness that I have 
experienced at their hands, may I be allowed 
to assign it as a motive operating upon the 
heart, and superadded to my official obliga- 
tions, for taking a deep interest in their 
welfare and prosperity. Among the prospects 
of futurity which we may indulge the ra- 
tional hope of seeing realized by this junc- 
tion of distant waters; that of the auspicious 
influence which it will exercise over the for- 
tunes of every portion of the District is one 
upon which my mind dwells with unquali- 
fied pleasure. It is my earnest prayer that 
they may not be’ disappointed. 

“It was observed that the first step towards 
the accomplishment of the glorious.destinies 
of our country was the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. That the second was the union of 
these States under our Federative Govern- 
ment. The third is irrevocably fixed by the act 
upon the commencement of which we are 
now engaged. What time more:suitable for 


*Attending this action was an incident 
which produced a greater sensation than any 
other that occurred during the day. The 
spade which the President held struck a root 
which prevented its penetrating the earth. 
Not deterred by trifing obstacles from doing 
what he had deliberately resolved to perform, 
Mr, Adams tried again, with no better suc- 
cess. Thus foiled, he threw down the spade, 
hastily stripped off and laid aside his coat, 
and went seriously to work. The multitude 
around, and on the hills and trees, who could 
not hear, because of their distance from the 
open space, but could see and understand, 
observing this action, raised a loud and 
unanimous cheering, which continued for 
some time after Mr. Adams had mastered the 
difficulty. 
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this operation could have been selected than 
the Anniversary of our great National Fes- 
tival? What place more appropriate from 
whence to proceed, than that which bears 
the name of Citizen Warrior who led our 
armies in that eventful contest to the field, 
and who first presided as the Chief Magistrate 
of our Union? You know that, of this very 
undertaking, he was one of the first projec- 
tors; and 1f, in the world of Spirits, the af- 
fections of our mortal existence still retain 
their sway, may we not, without presump- 
tion, imagine that he looks down with com- 
placency and delight upon the scene before 
and around us? 

"But, while indulging a sentiment of joy- 
ous exultation, at the benefits to be derived 
from this labor of our friends and neighbors, 
let us not forget that the spirit of internal 
improvement is catholic and liberal. We hope 
end believe that its practical advantages will 
be extended to every individual in our Union. 
In praying for the blessing of Heaven upon 
our task, we ask it with equal zeal and sin- 
cerity upon every other similar work in this 
Confederation; and particularly upon that 
which, on this same day, and perhaps at this 
very hour, is commencing from a neighbor- 
ing City. It is one of the happiest characteris- 
tics in the principle of Internal Improvement, 
that the success of one great enterprise in- 
stead of counteracting gives assistance to the 
execution of another. May they increase and 
multiply, till in the sublime language of in- 
spiration, every valley shall be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill shall be made low; 
the crooked straight; the rough places plain. 
Thus shall the prediction of the Bishop of 
Cloyne be converted from prophecy into his- 
tory, and, in the virtues and fortunes of our 
posterity, the last shall prove the noblest Em- 
pire of Time." 

As the President concluded, a national sa- 
lute was fired by a detachment of United 
States Artillery- posted upon the ground. As 
soon as the cheering which followed the close 
of the President's speech had subsided, the 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements 
delivered the following brief Address: 

"In the name of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments of the Corporation of the District I 
tender to the President and Directors of the 
Canal Company, and to this crowd of gratified 
spectators, our congratulations on the happy 
commencement of this great work. 

“To the President of the Company, we and 
the country are indebted for his early, per- 
severing, and successful efforts in the great 
cause, the triumph of which we have this day 
assembled to honor; and we cordially re- 
spond to those emotions which the occa- 
sion is so well calculated to inspire in his 
breast. 

“To the President of the United States we 
are under obligations for the kindness and 
cheerfulness with which he accepted our 
invitation to practically begin the labor, 
which 18 to unite, by closer ties of amity and 
interest, the inhabitants of the borders of 
the Atlantic, of the margins of the Lakes, and 
of the rapidly peopling forests and prairies 
of the Interior. In the name of our Corpora- 
tions, we return our acknowledgements to 
him for the countenance and aid which this 
undertaking has constantly received from 
him. 

“To the Director from the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, who may be considered in his pres- 
ent relation to us, the Representative not 
merely of his own State, but of the whole 
West, we offer our cordial felicitation on the 
prospect of the early completion of the work 
which has just now been symbolically be- 
gun, and of which he too has been the zeal- 
ous and efficient advocate. 

“To the almost unanimous support of 
the Senators and Representatives of the 
Western States, united to that afforded by 
valuable friends from other States, we, of the 
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Atlantic Shore, greatly owe the aid which 
Congress has liberally granted to this un- 
dertaking. It is our earnest hope, that, in 
the advantages to be derived from the open- 
ing of this great channel of commerce—from 
the construction of this great central chain 
of union—the States of the West will find 
their most sanguine calculations surpassed 
by the reality, and that, in the result, the 
whole sisterhood of States will be made sen- 
sible of the benign influence of liberal legis- 
lation." 

When the Chairman had concluded— 

Mr. Stewart, (the Director referred to 
above) after returning his thanks to the 
Committee from the three Corporations of 
the District, for the flattering terms in which 
they had noticed him in the address delivered 
by their Chairman, begged to avail himself 
of this occasion, to tender also his grateful 
acknowledgments to the Stockholders now 
present for the distinguished and unexpected 
honor they had conferred on him, by calling 
him from a distant residence, to a seat at 
the Board of Directors. He had, however, to 
regret that, owing to his very limited experi- 
ence, he could bring to the Board little more 
than his hearty good will, and an ardent de- 
sire to do every thing in his power to give 
energy to the prosecution of this great work 
to а speedy and successful termination—a 
work preeminently national in all its aspects, 
commenced, as had been well remarked by 
the President of the Company, under the 
most cheering auspices, by the hands of the 
Chief Magistrate of the greatest Republic 
on earth, and in the presence of the official 
Representatives of several of the most refined 
and powerful nations of Europe. 

“Designated by you, gentleman, (said Mr. 
S.) as the representative of the Western 
States, on this occasion І may venture ў 
tender you their thanks for the just tribut 
you have paid.to the liberal and magnani- 
mous spirit by which they have been gov- 
erned. I need not say that the people of the 
West take a deep and lively interest in the 
success. of this great enterprise. They have 
spoken their sentiments by much higher au- 
thority, by their immediate Representatives 
in Congress; for, in eight of the nine Western 
States there was but. one vote against the 
liberal appropriation granted at the.last ses- 
sion to this object, and to which we are so 
greatly indebted for the gratification we all 
experience on this glorious and joyful oc- 
casion, 

: , аз we do, in the West, with in- 
tense interest to the accomplishment of this 
great object, it would be unjust, on this oc- 
casion, to withhold the expression of our ob- 
ligations to our brethren of the East, for 
their liberal support: for, in eight of the 
Eastern States, likewise, there were but eight 
votes in the House against this appropria- 
tion. Our obligations, however, are confined 
to no section; they belong to the whole Union. 
Justly regarding this as an object emi- 
nently national, the Representatives from all 
portions of our country, influenced by a lib- 
eral and enlightened policy, extended to it a 
generous support. This liberality, however, 
was not confined to this object alone, but 
extended largely and freely to others—to 
Tennessee, to Ohio, to Pennsylvania, 

“You have very justly, gentlemen, de- 
scribed this as ‘a great central chain of union 
between the Atlantic and Western States,’ 
І am happy, however, in the conviction that 
there are other and stronger ties which bind 
us together—ties of a higher and nobler 
origin—ties ‘not made with hands,’ but 
found in the hearts, in the affectionate at- 
tachment, in the patriotic devotion of the 
People of the Government and Union of the 
States. These are the bonds of the Union, 
after all, to which we must look, and on 
which we must rely; these are the bonds 
which we аге ealled on by every patriotic 
feeling to cherish, to strengthen, and in- 
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crease, Every attempt, no matter from what 
quarter it may come, to dissolve these bonds, 
weaken these ties, which bind the People to 
the Union, to the Constitution, and laws of 
their country, should, as it must, meet the 
indignant reputation of every true patriot. 
For, should this Union be destroyed, what be- 
comes of this fair land, with all its cheering 
prospects? Where will persecuted liberty 
longer look for an Asylum? Where will the 
patriot turn his eyes for safety? What be- 
comes of our bright example to the friends 
of freedom throughout the World? Extin- 
guished forever. 

"But I will dismiss this reflection as inap- 
propriate to the occasion, as an event beyond 
the reach of anticipation, to which we should 
never look but to avoid it. 

"I present you, gentlemen, and all present, 
the congratulations of the West on this oc- 
casion; and permit me to express the hope 
that we will be able to complete the work, 
now so happily begun, in the three years 
from this day; and, by a union and co-oper- 
ation with our friends at Baltimore, when 
the two works become united on the Potomac 
River, with & common object and à common 
interest, may we not indulge the hope that 
the day is not distant when we shall again 
assemble, at the summit level, to celebrate 
an event still more glorious than this—the 
mingling of the waters of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio; when we may truly exclaim, with- 
out the spirit of prophecy. 

“Art’s noblest, greatest triumph, 
last.” 

These addresses being concluded, the 
Spade was taken, and sods of earth dug 
in succession by the President of the Canal 
Company, the Mayors of Washington, 
Georgetown, and Alexandria, the Secretaries 
of the Treasury, War and Navy, the Post- 
master General, the Commander of the 
Army, the Revolutionary Officers present, the 
Directors of the Canal Company, and then 
by a great number of other persons. 

After a few moments of repose, the Pro- 
cession again formed, and returned to the 
boat, and by the way of the Canal back to 
the tide water, where they reembarked on 
board the Steam Boats. 

A cold collation was then partaken of on 
board the boats, with a relish sharpened by 
exercise, and by the gratification, free from 
the least particle of alloy, which the whole 
excursion and the incidents of the day had 
afforded to all. 

At the table on the deck of the Surprize, 
the President of the United States, being 
called upon for & toast, gave the following: 

"The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.—Per- 
severance!" 

The President of the Canal Company, on 
being called upon for a sentiment, gave the 
following: 

“The Constitution of the United States— 
The offspring of mutual concession, may it 
be preserved by mutual forbearance!” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, being also 
called on for a Toast; gave the following, 
which only spoke the universal feeling: 

“The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal—May 
its completion be as productive of public 
benefits, as its commencement. has been of 
social pleasures.'' 

By the time the steam boats had arrived 
Opposite to Georgetown; and after lying in 
the stream a few minutes, proceeded down 
the river, and swept up to Davidson's wharf, 
in the city, where most of the passengers 
were landed, at about half past 2 o'clock, 
and the Company dispersed to their respec- 
tive homes, with the kindest feelings in 
themselves and to one another. 

Thus ended the most delightful com- 
memoration of this eventful day that we 
have ever witnessed, and thus auspiciously 
was bégun the work upon the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal. 


is her 
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ROCKFORD SPEAKS ON NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois: Mr. President, 
the Rockford Register-Republic recently 
conducted a national security issues poll. 


I submit the final tabulation for the 
consideration of the Senate. On the basis 
of nearly 1,000 replies, I consider this a 
representative sampling of the Rockford 
area’s views on national security issues. 

I commend the Register-Republic for 
its enterprise not only in keeping itself 
informed on local public opinion, but 
also for enabling elected officials to gage 
more accurately the public sentiment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tab- 
ulation be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


NATIONAL SECURITY ISSUES POLL RESULTS 
Agree Disagree Undecided 


. The Safeguard Anti- 
Ballistic Missile 
Defense System 

ABM) is necessary 
or the defense oft the 


. The United States 
should maintain 
military strength 
greater than that of 
the Soviet Union and 


. Communists and other 
revolutionaries should 
be permitted to teach 
in tax-supported 
educational 
institutions. . 

. Communists and other - 
y eem should 

be permitted to hold 
sensitive positions in 
defense facilities 

. The United States should 
have a national objec- 
tive of victory in the 


cold wa 

. The United States needs 
a “Freedom Academy’ 
to train leaders for 
new forms of non- 
military conflict 

. The United States should 
help the people of 
Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Cuba, and other 
captive nations in their 
struggle for freedom.. 

. The United States should 
have à national objec- 
tive of victory in 
Vietnam 

. The United States should 

ive economic aid to 
oreign governments 
even if they are Com- 
— or pro-Com- 


10. The United States should 
extend diplomatic 
D EST: to Red 


40 


74 


Here are the final tabulations of replies to 
the 10 questions in the National Security 
Issues Poll conducted by The Register-Re- 
public during the week of July 20-25. 

The final tabulation is being published in 
order that respondents to the poll may as- 
certain how others who participated an- 
swered the 10 questions, 

Just under 1,000 ballots were received. 
Only 24 declined to sign their names, as re- 
quested by the American Security Council, 
originator of the public opinion survey. The 
Register-Republic wil send only the results 
of the poll—not any names or addresses— 
to the ASC. 

Signed ballots were requested to prevent 
any effort to “pack” the ballot box. 
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The answers, we believe, provide a repre- 
sentative cross-section of public opinion in 
the Rockford area on major national security 
issues. 


COMMENTS ON THE C-5A PROGRAM 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
my last discussion of the current busi- 
ness before the Senate, the Armed 
Forces authorization bill, I stated that I 
would comment further on the report on 
military spending by Members of Con- 
gress for peace through law, so today I 
would like to discuss what is unfortu- 
nately one of the most controversial 
pieces of equipment that we are asking 
authorization for. I use the term “unfor- 
tunately” because this airplane is sorely 
needed for transporting the Army of the 
future. The truth is that desired reduc- 
tions in the force level of the Army can- 
not be accomplished without this air- 
plane because the Army of the 1980's is 
being planned on the ability to rapidly 
transport itself to any part of the world. 
Before discussing the airplane itself, I 
would like to engage now in comments 
on the C-5A section of the report I have 
previously mentioned. 

Four categories of commentary, criti- 
cal of the C-5A program, are identifiable 
in the report on military spending. These 
categories pertain to: First, the basic 
requirement for the C-5A; second, the 
performance of the aircraft relative to 
changes in specification requirements; 
third, operating costs; fourth, acquisi- 
tion costs and the financial problems of 
the contractor. Each of these areas of 
criticism will be addressed. First, the 
comments relative to the need for the 
C-5A. 

In this regard, a particularly mislead- 
ing statement is made in the report on 
military spending; namely, that the 
reasons for buying the currently planned 
C-5A force are obscure. Even the most 
superficial examination of the legislative 
history of the airlift program reveals 
the fact that the Congress has for many 
years pressed upon the Defense Depart- 
ment the urgent need for a major ex- 
pansion in our military airlift capacity. 
Therefore, congressional initiative as 
well as efforts within the Department of 
Defense provided the initial impetus 
toward the achievement of that objec- 
tive. 

With regard to the C-5A requirement, 
itself, the authors of the report are ap- 
parently aware that it grew out of a 
series of airlift studies conducted during 
the early 1960’s, which culminated in 
September 1964 with a joint Army-Air 
Force study called AIRTRANS—1970’s. 
It was from this last mentioned study 
that the specific requirement for six 
squadrons of C-5A's—96 U.E. aircraft— 
emerged. And, it was this program which 
was presented to the Congress in tenta- 
tive form in early 1965, and reaffirmed 
in its final form in early 1966. 

There are several points to be kept 
in mind with regard to this requirement. 
First, the decision to buy six squadrons 
of C-5A's was accompanied by a decision 
to reduce the planned С-141 force from 
20 to 13 squadrons—later increased to 
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14 squadrons. This was done to achieve 
& better balance within the total airlift 
force, which in the 1970's was to consist 
principally of C-5A's, C-141's and the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet—CRAF. The 
C—5A’s were to carry primarily the 
larger, bulkier items of equipment which 
no other aircraft could carry. The 
C-141's were to carry primarily the 
smaller, denser items of equipment and 
general cargo and passengers. The CRAF 
were carried to carry primarily pas- 
sengers, and the lighter items of equip- 
ment and general cargo. 

Thus, the principal reason for buying 
the C-5A was not “its prospective cost- 
effectiveness as a mode of transporta- 
tion," or *as a rugged assault-type trans- 
port operating at the FEBA," that is, the 
forward edge of the battle area. The 
principal reason for buying the C-5A 
was its outsize cargo capacity. Cost-effec- 
tiveness was important, and the C—5A 
even at the higher acquisition cost will 
still be a good buy, providing it is bought 
in reasonable numbers. Its pure operat- 
ing cost, excluding amortization of the 
cost of the aircraft, will still be approx- 
imately half that of the C-141 on a com- 
parable ton-mile basis. That was another 
reason why the number of C—141 squad- 
rons was reduced when it was decided to 
buy the C-5A. The C-5A was designed to 
land at "support area airfields," char- 
acterized by short, lightly paved run- 
ways and austere cargo handling facil- 
ities. This capability is important to re- 
duce congestion at major terminals and 
to deliver forces close to the area in 
which they are required. This capability 
will still be available when needed. 

Also in the context of the basic need 
for the aircraft, it can be seen that the 
requirement for six squadrons of C-5A's, 
formulated in the mid-1960's, was always 
related to a requirement for “fast deploy- 
ment" sealift. Even as late as January 
1969 Secretary of Defense Clifford de- 
Scribed the desired airlift/sealift capa- 
bility as follows: 

6 C-5A squadrons, 14 C-141 squadrons and 
30 FDL ships; prepositioned materiel in Eu- 
rope and in the Pacific; a Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet (CRAF) equal to 465 B-707/DC-8s; and 
the equivalent of 460 typical commercial 
cargo ships. 


The fact that the basic General Pur- 
pose Forces strategy has been changed 
from ''215 wars" to “114 wars" does have 
some bearing on the airlift requirement. 
But it should be noted that the Congress 
has refused to approve the FDL pro- 
gram, leaving the full weight of the 
quick response lift requirement on the 
airlift. In late 1969, during the course 
of the fiscal year 1971 budget review, Sec- 
retary of Defense Laird decided to hold 
the C-5A force at four squadrons and 
the total buy at 81 aircraft. He did so 
because of the tight budgetary con- 
straints, the rising cost of the C-5A, and 
the overall reappraisal of defense re- 
quirements. Accordingly, there is noth- 
ing inconsistent in the JCS position, still 
validating a six-squadron C-5A require- 
ment. 

It has been well understood for many 
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years among informed Members of Con- 
gress that the first 30 days of a limited 
war іп Europe or Asia would be the most 
critical. The quick response lift require- 
ment has always been related to that 
premise. Accordingly, there is a very 
great premium on an ability to get our 
forces to the scene of action during that 
critical period. For example, in the case 
of a war in Europe, à typical reinforce- 
ment of our forces there might consist 
of 300,000 men, 105,000 tons of bulk 
cargo, and 66,000 tons of outsize cargo. 
With 97 C—5A’s in operational units, plus 
all of the C-141's and 75 percent of the 
CRAF aircraft, this reinforcement can be 
moved to Europe in 20 days, fully ready 
for combat. With 70 C-5A’s, the number 
expected to be available for operating 
units from a total buy of 81, this rein- 
forcement could be moved to Europe in 
28 days. Thus, it is perfectly clear why 
the JCS still validates a requirement 
for 120—that is, 96-unit equipment— 
C-5A’s, and why the Defense Depart- 
ment still insists that a total of at least 
81 aircraft should be bought. 

The second major area of criticism 
contained in the report on military 
spending relates to the performance ca- 
pability of the aircraft. 

The report lists 12 specification 
changes which were originally compiled 
in a report prepared by the Office of the 
Secretary of the Air Force during a com- 
prehensive analysis of the C-5A program. 
This report, appropriately entitled “Re- 
view of the C-5A Program,” represents 
an authoritative documentation of the 
background of the C-5 program from its 
inception through June 1969, Philip N. 
Whittaker, Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force for Installations and Logistics, 
was charged with the responsibility of 
conducting this review. In fulfilling his 
charter, Secretary Whittaker attempted 
to achieve the highest feasible degree of 
objectivity and impartiality. He relied 
upon expert military judgment and the 
considered opinions of a civilian advis- 
ory council, consisting of four persons 
outside the Air Force having no previous 
involvement with the C-5A, but possess- 
ing extensive experience in aeronautical 
research and development. 

The Whittaker report, as it is com- 
monly called, in addition to complete 
coverage of the program, contained spe- 
cific answers to allegations that certain 
revisions of detailed specifications by the 
Air Force impacted adversely on the per- 
formance characteristic of the aircraft. 
However, the report on military spending 
dismisses this thorough investigation 
with flavored words rather than dealing 
directly with the substantive findings. 
The report adds nothing new to the 
prior allegations and fails even to present 
the readers with the substantive sum- 
mary findings, relevant to the list of 12 
specification changes. These are con- 
tained in the following extract from the 
Whittaker report: 

There have been 46 design and perform- 
ance changes to date. None of these changes 
degraded the mission specification perform- 
ance requirements, e.g., payload/range, take- 
off and landing distance, or cruise speed. Nor 
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did these changes reduce the safety factors 
below those standards associated with other 
USAF aircraft performing similar missions. 


Referring to these changes in specifica- 
tions, an ad hoc committee of the Air 
Force Scientific Advisory Board also con- 
cluded that: 

Thus, no net change of performance re- 
sults, and it is concluded that the Air Force 
has not granted specification deviations 
which һауе reduced the flight-performance 
requirements of the C-—5A airplane. 


It certainly appears that conclusive 
statements of that nature, from groups 
possessing such a high level of technical 
expertise, should suffice as adequate ref- 
utation of the out of context commentary 
on C-5 performance which is contained 
in the report on military spending. 

In respect to the cost aspects of the 
C-5A program, the report on military 
spending is useful in voicing the concern 
over cost growth within the program. 
However, the authors of the report 
should have been more precise in their 
use of summary data comparing the costs 
associated with the April 1965 estimates 
versus the October 1968 estimate. For 
example, the report on military spending 
lists $293 million as "AFLC investment.” 
This figure represents cost estimates for 
initial spares only. The comparable 
amount in the summary table listing the 
October 1968 estimate should have been 
$483 million rather than the $968 million 
used in the report on military spending. 
Mistakes of this magnitude, whether in- 
tentional or labeled an oversight, tend to 
cast doubt as to the validity of the other 
data. 

Likewise, the report on military spend- 
ing devotes considerable space to a dis- 
cussion of increased operating costs of 
the C-5A, when development and pro- 
duction costs are amortized over a given 
life expectancy. Any computation of op- 
erating cost, which includes amortized 
costs of the system, must incorporate 
assumptions on several factors. However, 
the items having prime impact on the 
computation are the assumptions rela- 
tive to daily utilization rate and life ex- 
pectancy. For example, the costs per ton 
mile used in the report on military spend- 
ing were based on a life expectancy of 10 
years. Changing the assumed life ex- 
pectancy to 20 years would obviously 
produce a proportionate reduction in the 
operating costs. 

However, the critical item relative to 
operating costs is the fact that the C-5A 
was procured to satisfy a need for such 
an aircraft during wartime conditions. 
The availability of this aircraft for peace- 
time operations is merely an added bene- 
fit of the procurement decision. Conse- 
quently, the issue of amortizing develop- 
ment and production costs is not ger- 
mane to the computation of operating 
costs for the C—5, unless it is also con- 
sidered appropriate to apply comparable 
amortization data to the operating costs 
of other weapon systems. 

The fourth major area of critical com- 
mentary contained in the report on mil- 
itary spending is focused on the acquisi- 
tion costs of the aircraft and the finan- 
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cial problems of the contractor. To ex- 
amine these topics in the proper context, 
it is essential to understand the impact 
of potential alternatives which the Con- 
gress could employ in acting upon the fis- 
cal year 1971 budget request. The Air 
Force has requested $544.4 million in pro- 
curement funds for the C-5A program. 
Of this amount, $344.4 million is re- 
quired for prior year unfunded produc- 
tion obligations. Of this amount, $296.0 
million is for the prime contractor, Lock- 
heed. Failure to appropriate the $344.4 
million requested for fiscal year 1971 
would, in accordance with the present 
Lockheed contract, soon halt payments 
to the contractor. Because of Lockheed's 
critical position, the contractor would in 
all probability have no choice but to stop 
production should these payments cease. 

Assuming the $344.4 million is ap- 
proved, about 30 airplanes will have been 
delivered by the end of December 1970. 
Shortly thereafter, it is estimated that 
Lockheed's portion of the $344.4 million 
will have been exhausted and additional 
funding will be required to continue 
production. 

This additional funding is reflected in 
the $200 million in contingency funds, 
also contained in the budget request and 
recommended for approval by the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services. If the 
$200 million is not approved, and the 
program is terminated after having re- 
ceived only 30 aircraft, the average unit 
program cost will be approximately $125 
million per aircraft, This is the unit 
program cost which prorates all R. & D., 
production, initial spares and direct C-5A 
military construction costs over the 30 
aircraft. If, however, a total of 81 air- 
craft are produced, the average unit pro- 
gram cost will be approximately $56 
million. However, and this is the crucial 
point, the incremental cost of the 51 air- 
craft that we could get from funding the 
total program, beyond the $344.4 million 
in this request, would be about $16 mil- 
lion each. In other words, after the $344.4 
million owed under the contract is au- 
thorized, additional funds of about $800 
million will be required for 51 additional 
aircraft. This results in an average cost 
of about $16 million per aircraft. 

The $200 million in contingency funds 
contained in this request represents the 
initial increment of the estimated $800 
million. The report on military spending 
rightfully expresses concern about the 
intended use of this $200 million. How- 
ever, it should be absolutely clear that 
the potential use of these funds is ade- 
quately safeguarded by the restrictive 
language in the authorization bill, as 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services. This language provides 
that the $200 million will not be obligated 
until the Secretary of Defense has pre- 
sented an expenditure plan to the Con- 
gress, for approval by the Committees on 
Armed Services of both the House and 
Senate. Additionally, the language in the 
bill provides strict statutory guidelines 
to insure that the $200 million will only 
be used for the C-5A program and not 
directed to other Lockheed programs. 
The concern expressed on this subject 
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in the report on military spending is well 
taken, and the Congress and the Air 
Force are taking adequate steps to in- 
sure that the procurement process for 
military equipment does not result in a 
relief program for the aerospace industry. 

Mr. President, having commented on 
what I believe are the errors and false 
assumptions of the report from the Com- 
mittee for Peace Through Law, I would 
now like to discuss the С-5А itself. 

THE AIR FORCE С-5А 
A. DESCRIPTION 

The C-5A is a high wing, low-to-the- 
ground fuselage, heavy cargo transport 
aircraft in the 765,000 pound gross 
weight class. It is powered by four large 
high-bypass turbofan jet engines and 
can fly at a normal cruise speed of mach 
0.77 at an altitude of more than 30,000 
feet fully loaded. Its cargo compartment 
provides about 33,500 cubic feet of usable 
space and a floor area of 2,750 square 
feet. The level cargo area—excluding 
the fore and after integral ramps—is 
121.1 feet by. 19 feet. The maximum ceil- 
ing height of 13.5 feet extends the length 
of the fuselage, except for 3 feet on 
each side which tapers down to a mini- 
mum of 9.5 feet. The cargo floor is 
stressed to bear 300 pounds per square 
foot throughout the level area and 400 
pounds per square foot in the center 
strip to accommodate heavy vehicles 
weighing up to 80 tons. Large 13.5 by 19.0 
feet openings and integral ramps fore 
and aft permit drive-through loading 
and unloading of both wheeled and 
tracked vehicles. 

In point-to-point service, the С-5А is 
designed to carry & 265,000 pound pay- 
load 2,500 nautical miles or & 100,000 
pound payload 5,800 nautical miles. 
'These ranges can be further extended by 
in-flight refueling. It is also designed to 
land—over 50-foot obstacles—on a 4,000- 
foot runway with a payload of 100,000 
pounds and enough fuel on board for a 
return trip of 1,000 nautical miles. 

For aerial delivery, the C-5A can carry 
& payload of up to 200,000 pounds. The 
rear cargo door can be opened in flight to 
permit & series of air drops of up to 
50,000 pounds each. 

The unique landing gear on the C-5A 
has been specifically designed to permit 
the aircraft to operate into forward air- 
fields. For example, the gear can be 
swivelled 20° to the right or left to per- 
mit cross wind landings at airfields with 
a single runway. The large number of 
wheels—four main gear with six wheels 
each and one nose gear with four 
wheels—for a total of 28—and the ability 
to deflate the tires in flight permit the 
C-5A to land on lightly paved runways. 
The “kneeling” feature, that is, the abil- 
ity to partially retract the gear, permits 
the cargo floor of the aircraft to be low- 
ered to truck bed height. Finally, each 
set of main gear can be retracted inde- 
pendently under the aircraft's own power 
so that the tires can be changed without 
having to jack up the airplane. 

In addition to a double crew totaling 
16 men, the C-5A can accommodate 
about 75 passengers in the rear, upper 
deck compartment. Thus, operating and 
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maintenance crews, as well as cargo han- 
dlers, can be carried with the equipment 
in a ready-to-go condition. 

B. PURPOSE 

The C-5A is primarily designed to car- 
ry outsize items of military equipment— 
tanks, self-propelled artillery, assault 
helicopters, et cetera—which are too 
heavy and/or too large to be carried by 
any other type of aircraft, military or 
civilian, available to the Defense Depart- 
ment. In this respect, the C-5A will com- 
plement rather than compete with other 
elements of the strategic airlift force, 
including the Civil Reserve Air Fleet— 
(CRAF). In concert with the other ele- 
ments of the force, the C-5A will enable 
the Defense Establishment, for the first 
time in its history, to airlift even a 
mechanized or armored division overseas 
complete with virtually all of its heavy 
equipment in a ready-to-go condition. 

The C-5A will be used predominately 
for deployment and logistics support air- 
lift to the more rearward areas. How- 
ever, when tonnage requirements justify 
and the risk is acceptable, the C-5A may 
also be employed for airlift directly to 
forward areas. The aircraft is specifically 
designed to operate in and out of forward 
airfields, which typically have short run- 
ways and austere cargo handling facili- 
ties. This capability not only helps reduce 
congestion at the major airports in the 
combat theater, and the need to unload 
and reload the cargo but also permits 
the delivery of major items of equip- 
ment closer to the scene of action. 

As noted earlier, the C-5A is also de- 
signed for the long range, accurate de- 
livery of large quantities of supplies and 
equipment by airdrop. This capability 
could be of critical importance in many 
types of combat situations where no 
other means of logistics support are 
available or feasible. 

C. THE NEED 

The need for airlift is directly related 
to our national strategy, which requires 
that we be prepared to help defend the 
territories of other nations with whom 
we have mutual defense agreements, or 
whose defense is vital to our own na- 
tional security interests. Although the 
commitments and obligations assumed 
by the Nation in support of that strategy 
are not directly translatable into pre- 
cisely defined and measurable force re- 
quirements and deployment schedules, 
we know from past experience that the 
ability to respond promptly to threats 
against our allies or our national in- 
terests can serve to deter aggression, or 
prevent small conflicts from expanding 
into larger ones. 

There are essentially two major ways 
in which such a rapid response capabil- 
ity can be provided. The first is to main- 
tain large general purpose forces sta- 
tioned around the globe near all poten- 
tial trouble spots. The second is to main- 
tain a central reserve of highly ready 
forces in the United States, supported 
by a lift capability sufficient to deploy 
them promptly to wherever they might 
be needed. 

Falling somewhere in between is 
а third, partial solution—preposition- 
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ing of major items of equipment over- 
seas, near the most likely trouble spots 
We have such stocks of prepositioned 
equipment in Western Europe and in 
the western reaches of the Pacific. But 
this method, particularly in distant parts 
of the world, has & number of disad- 
vantages: equipment requirements are 
increased; facilities and personnel must 
be provided overseas to care for the 
equipment; and, if the attack occurs 
elsewhere, the equipment would have to 
be moved or other equipment would have 
to be provided from the United States. 
And, of course, there is always the pos- 
sibility that the storage site could be 
overrun before our troops arrive. 

In any event, it is clear from what 
has been said in President Nixon's for- 
eign policy report to the Congress in 
February that the trend in the future 
wil favor the second choice: mainte- 
nance of a central reserve. But, it is also 
clear from what the President has said 
that we will continue to honor our com- 
mitments to our allies and defend our 
national interests wherever they may be 
threatened. Consequently, the ability to 
deploy our general purpose forces rapid- 
ly wil be even more important in the 
future than it has been in the past. 

President Nixon's decision to tailor our 
peacetime general purpose forces to a 
“1% war" instead of а “24 war" con- 
tingency, will not significantly alter our 
rapid deployment requirements. We have 
never had enough airlift or sealift ca- 
pacity to meet the early movement re- 
quirements of even one major war, for 
example, in Europe, and at the same time 
assist our allies against non-Chinese 
threats in Asia and contend with a mili- 
tary contingency elsewhere in the world. 
Furthermore, the new strategy requires 
us to be prepared to deal with a major 
war in either Europe of Asia. This means, 
in particular, we must be prepared to 
move large forces rapidly between Europe 
and Asia, as well as from the United 
States. 

The principal rapid response lift capa- 
bility available to the United States to- 
day consists of several hundred transport 
aircraft operated by the Military Airlift 
Command—MAC—plus several hundred 
commercial airliners which can be made 
available in an emergency through the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet—CRAF—pro- 
gram. 

The bulk of the long-range MAC ca- 
pacity is presently provided by a force of 
14 C-141 squadrons, with a total of 234 
operational aircraft. This fleet can carry 
2,100 tons per day from the United States 
to Europe on a sustained basis. While the 
C-141 cannot accommodate many impor- 
tant types of wheeled and tracked ve- 
hicles in a combat ready condition, it can 
carry the lighter and smaller items of 
equipment as well as bulk cargo and 
passengers. 

The CRAF, which by 1972 should num- 
ber some 325 large commercial airliners, 
including the new Boeing 747 jumbo jets, 
would be able to carry 5,500 tons of troops 
and cargo per day from the United States 
to Europe on a sustained basis. But even 
the largest of the CRAF aircraft—for ex- 
ample, the 747—would not be able to 
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carry the bulkier items of ground force 
equipment because of the limited dimen- 
sions of their cabin doors and, in some 
cases, the cabins themselves. The 747, for 
example, has a cargo door opening 12 
feet wide. However, only 8.7 feet of this 
width has a clearance of as much as 8.1 
feet. The C-5A has two openings each 19 
feet wide and 13.5 feet high. Further- 
more, most CRAF aircraft require long, 
well paved, heavy runways, and special- 
ized ground handling equipment, and, 
therefore, cannot operate into forward 
airfields. The main cargo deck of the 747, 
for example, is more than 16 feet above 
the ground. Accordingly, these aircraft 
would be restricted to the carriage of 
passengers, bulk supplies, and the smaller 
equipment items, to and from major air- 
fields. 

Notwithstanding the impressive carry- 
ing capacity of the C-141 fleet and CRAF, 
they still cannot deliver an Army division 
overseas complete with all of its major 
equipment. As shown in the following 
table, only the C-5A can do that. 
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PERCENTAGE OF EQUIPMENT BY WEIGHT IN EACH TYPE 
ARMY DIVISION (DIVISION BASE PLUS MANEUVER 
BATTALIONS) THAT IS AIR TRANSPORTABLE BY TYPE 
OF AIRCRAFT 


Type aircraft 
7471 


Type division 707/DC-8 


Armored. 
Mechanize 
Infantry... 
Airborne. 33 
Airmobile 1... ... 


i А ures for the DC-10 or L-1011 would be roughly com- 
parable. 
1 Figures do not include 6 Mohawk OV-1 aircraft. 


Although the C-141 and tbe 747 can 
carry a large portion of the equipment 
required for an airborne or airmobile 
division, they cannot do so in the case of 
the other types of divisions. And, it 
should be borne in mind that the items 
which these aircraft cannot carry, but 
which the C-5A can, provide a major 
part of the combat power of these other 
types of divisions. This point is well illus- 
trated in the following table. 


SIGNIFICANT ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT WHICH ONLY THE C-5A CAN CARRY 


Item 1 


UH1D helicopter, 2.1 tons... 
CH47A helicopter, 7.9 tons.. 


! All tonnage figures are in short tons, 


It should be noted that only the C-5A 
can carry the UH-1D and CH-47A heli- 
copters, which are the backbone of the 
airmobile division even though they rep- 
resent only a small part of the total 
weight of the division's equipment. 

Thus, it js clear that the full value of 
the C-141 fleet and CRAF in the over- 
seas movement of major ground forces 
units cannot be realized without at least 
& certain minimum number of C-5A's 
in the airlift forces. 

Calculations have been made to de- 
termine the number of C-5A's required to 
balance properly the capacities provided 
by the C-141 fleet and CRAF. For this 
purpose, it. was assumed that about 75 
percent of the CRAF cargo and convert- 
ible-to-cargo aircraft would be avail- 
able for overseas deployments—about 
160 aircraft in 1972—in addition to. the 
234 C-14l's. On that basis, about 95 C- 
5A's would be required to balance the 
capacities provided by the C-141 fieet 
and CRAF in deploying armored. divi- 
sions, and about 84 C-5A's would be re- 
quired in deploying mechanized divi- 
Sions. Putting it another way, with a 
force of about 95 C-5A's, plus the 160 
CRAF aircraft and the 234 C-14l's, an 
armored division could be airlifted to 
Europe, complete with virtually all of its 
heavy equipment, every 7% days. 

This was one of the parameters used 
in arriving at the six squadron pro- 
gram—96 aircraft in operational units— 


Armored 


Total number of each item per division 


Mechanized Infantry Airborne Airmobile 


originally proposed for the C-5A. With 
& total buy of 81 aircraft—the presently 
authorized number—only about 70 would 
be available for the operational units. 
Consequently, more than 742 days would 
be required to deploy an armored divi- 
sion to Europe since the rate of deploy- 
ment would have to be paced to the ca- 
pacity of the C-5A force. But even so, we 
would still have a very significant rapid 
response capability, particularly for the 
deployment of the lighter types of divi- 
sions—infantry, airborne, and airmobile. 
The 70 C-5A's could carry about 2,800 
tons per day to Europe on & sustained 
basis, considerably more than the C—141 
fleet. 

Another even more significant param- 
eter used in sizing the C-5A fleet was 
our NATO commitment. As matters now 
stand, even with several U.S. divisions 
and additional prepositioned equipment 
in Europe, we still need a very substan- 
tial airlift capacity to just come near 
matching the Warsaw Pact mobilization 
capability, particularly. during the very 
critical period M+15 to M+-30 days. The 
originally proposed C-5A buy of 120 air- 
craft would have provided the capability 
to substantially balance the U.S.-NATO 
force buildup rate with that of the War- 
saw Pact. The current proposal of 81 
production aircraft leaves us with some 
deficit but with a substantial gain over 
the situation without any C-5A's. Re- 
ductions below 81 would seriously erode 
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our continued ability to underwrite de- 
terrence in Central Europe. 

For example, if we were to reinforce 
our NATO allies in àn initial defense of 
Western Europe with an additional force 
of 300,000 men, 105,000 tons of bulk cargo 
and 66,000 tons of outsize cargo, 97 
C-5A’s would be required to close the 
force in a balanced manner. The deploy- 
ment would take 20 days. 

With fewer C-5A's than the number 
needed for balance, the outsize cargo 
would be delayed with a corresponding 
delay in attaining effectiveness of the 
combat units. In the above example, re- 
ducing the number of С-5А'5 to only 70 
U.E. aircraft—81 production—would in- 
crease the time to complete the delivery 
of the outsize cargo to 28 days and would 
not allow us to fully exploit the utility of 
our existing airlift resources; that is, 
CRAF and C-141's. 

Any further reduction in the number 
of C-5A's available would obviously 
erode if not destroy our deterrent post- 
ure, For example: 48 C-5A's would take 
41 days; 28 C-5A's would take 69 days, 
and 16 C-5A's would take 121 days. Clear- 
ly, these long deployment times would 
not establish any meaningful remote 
presence and would not underwrite our 
deterrence. 

The nature and magnitude of future 
military contingencies is, of course, not 
within our power to control. The United 
States, however, has adopted a general 
strategy of deterrence—of conventional 
as well as nuclear attack—and we seek 
to provide forces to underwrite this 
strategy. The deployment described 
above is typical of the deployments which 
are considered necessary to achieve this 
deterrence in NATO. 

Another factor taken into account in 
establishing the preferred composition of 
our airlift fleet as a whole was the favor- 
able operating efficiency of the С-5А. 
With a ton mile per day capacity about 
four times greater than the C-141, its 
annual operating cost is only about 80 
percent greater. In other words, the op- 
erating cost of the C-5A on a comparable 
capacity basis would be approximately 
half that of the C-141. It was for this 
reason that the C-141 program was cut 
back from, the originally planned 20 
squadrons to the current level of 14 
squadrons, once it was decided to produce 
and deploy the C-5A, In fact, if a further 
increase in the strategic airlift capacity 
is desired, over and above the level now 
planned, the C-5A would still be the best 
buy even at current prices, 

Moreover, the present Air Force fleet 
of outsize cargo aircraft, the C-124's and 
a few C-133's, is old and costly to operate 
and maintain. The C-124’s have already 
been phased out of the active force into 
the reserves and the C-133's will be 
phased out during the next few years. 
And, as noted earlier, the C-141 fleet 
cannot carry the larger items of ground 
force equipment. Thus, there is really 
mo other practical alternative to the 
procurement of at least 81 C—5A’s if this 
Nation is to have the ability to rapidly 
deploy its general purpose forces over- 
seas when required, 
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D. TECHNICAL STATUS 

The C-5A was originally envisioned 
as a state-of-the-art aircraft, ideally 
suited to the total package procurement 
approach. In fact, the successful bidder, 
Lockheed, referred to it as a “scaled-up” 
version of the C-141. No particular prob- 
lems were anticipated in either its de- 
velopment or production. 

Subsequent events have shown these 
assessments to be overly optimistic. 
While it is true that the C—5A develop- 
ment did not require & major break- 
through in aircraft technology, it did re- 
‘quire an extremely refined design to 
achieve the high performance goals pro- 
vided in the contract. The additional ef- 
fort required. to perfect the design was 
one of the principal sources of the subse- 
quent delays and a contributing factor 
to the cost overruns. Engineering man- 
hours alone turned out to be double the 
number originally estimated by the con- 
tractor. 

For example, to meet the highly de- 
manding short takeoff and landing goal, 
Lockheed had to add about 600 square 
feet to the area of the wing. This change 
increased the weight of the aircraft, 
thereby necessitating a redesign of the 
airframe. The redesign succeeded in re- 
ducing weight but unfortunately in- 
creased the drag to the point where the 
range/payload goal could not be met. To 
cope with this combined weight/drag 
problem, Lockheed undertook a further, 
more comprehensive, redesign of the air- 
frame. Additionally, Lockheed expanded 
their use of lightweight materials, such 
as beryllium and titanium, and advanced 
manufacturing techniques, such as 
honeycomb construction and chemical 
milling. 

These changes not only increased the 
cost of development, but even more im- 
portant, they also increased the cost of 
production. The late release of engineer- 
ing drawings caused a great deal of over- 
time work and out-of-station installa- 
tion, both in the prime contractor and 
subcontractor plants, The advanced 
manufacturing methods not only created 
a requirement for new production equip- 
ment and tooling and the extensive re- 
training of production workers, but also 
increased production man-hours, scrap, 
and rework. 

Notwithstanding all of these problems, 
first flight was achieved in the month 
scheduled, and the empty weight of the 
aircraft was within 1 percent of the con- 
tracted weight of about 320,000 pounds. 
This is a remarkably small increase when 
compared with the 6 to 8 percent weight 
growth experienced with other cargo 
aircraft 


The C-5A is now in flight test and pro- 
duction. As of early June 1970, 15 air- 
craft were flying, Eight were being used 
in the flight test program by the con- 
tractor and the Air Force, six in the 
MAC Training Wing and one had been 
delivered to the operational wing at 
Charleston Air Force Base, S.C. The 15 
aircraft had already accumulated more 
than 4,200 flying hours, of which more 
than 900 were flown by MAC. MAC pilots 
report that the aircraft handles very 
well, particularly in landing. 
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On the basis of the test results to date, 
the Air Force has concluded that the 
aircraft essentially meets all of its per- 
formance goals—speed, range, altitude, 
load carrying capacity and short take- 
off and landing capabilities. However, 
some technical problems still remain to 
be resolved. These fall under three main 
headings—landing gear, avionics, and 
the wing structure. 

The difficulties being encountered with 
the landing gear are those normally ex- 
perienced in any development program 
which pushes the state of the art. As 
noted earlier, the C-5A landing gear 
marks a major advance. Because of all of 
the tasks it is required to perform, it is 
understandably more complex than the 
gear used on other transport aircraft. 
Even so, the basic design has proved to 
be sound, The difficulties encountered are 
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About 75 percent of the avionics in- 
stalled in the C-5A is of a new design. 
Consequently, it is not surprising to en- 
counter development problems in this 
area as well. Because of the demanding 
tasks laid оп the C-5A design—naviga- 
ting to forward airfields in all kinds of 
weather with little or no help from the 
ground, air dropping large amounts of 
suppiles and equipment in formation 
without the help of ground beacons, and 
so forth—it is equipped with & variety 
of avionic subsystems. The integration of 
these subsystems into & properly func- 
tioning whole has been the most impor- 
tant source of the problems encountered. 
While an extensive development and test- 
ing program is still ahead of us, the tech- 
nical experts see no insurmountable ob- 
stacles to achievement of the specifica- 
tion requirements. 

Potentially, the most serious technical 
problem encountered to date concerns 
the structural integrity of the wings. In 
July 1969, the full scale static test ar- 
ticle developed a large crack in the wing 
structure. The cause of the crack was 
soon traced to a local stress concentra- 
tion and a fix in the form of 11 reinforce- 
ment fittings for each wing was designed. 
These fittings are to be fastened to the 
main joints of the wing, 11 for each side, 
for a total of 22 fittings. 

In January 1970, however, small cracks 
were found in both the left and right 
wings of aircraft No. 3, which was then 
being prepared for the installation of the 
reinforcement fittings. This particular 
aircraft had been used in the flight test 
program and had accumulated 293 flying 
hours. More important, in the course of 
the specialized test program it had been 
subjected to loads and stresses substan- 
tially greater than would be encountered 
in normal operations. 

A careful analysis of the problem by 
both contractor and Air Force engineers 
led to the conclusion that the cracks in 
the aircraft No. 3 and the crack in the 
static test were similar in nature and ori- 
gin, and that the fix devised for the latter 
would also correct the problem encoun- 
tered in the former. Accordingly, fixes 
are now being installed in the aircraft 
already produced, and these same fixes 
will be installed in the production line 
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beginning with the 14th production air- 
craft. The 15th production of aircraft 
was delivered to the first MAC opera- 
tional squadron on June 6, 1970. 

Meanwhile, the test program is being 
monitored very closely. The present full 
scale static test article, with the wing 
fixes incorporated, has been tested to 
120 percent of the design load limit. The 
normal load limit expected in the actual 
operation of the aircraft is 100 percent, 
but testing to 150 percent of the de- 
sign limit is necessary—and is normal 
practice—to provide a factor of safety 
against unusual and unforeseen loads 
and stresses. Further testing will con- 
tinue not only with the static test 
article, but also with the full scale fa- 
tigue test article and the flight test air- 
craft. If the test results indicate that 
additional measures are needed to al- 
leviate excessive stresses on the wing 
and prolong its useful life, several tech- 
niques are available. For example, à load 
distribution control system could be in- 
stalled. This system would automatically 
activate the ailerons in such à way as to 
shift the center of lift inboard, thereby 
maintaining the desired lift with less 
bending of the wing and, therefore, less 
stress on the wing structure. Similar 
devices have been studied by the Air 
Force for many years, and are installed 
in several aircraft. 

Although the C-5A wings are highly 
stressed and require great care in their 
manufacture and assembly, the damage 
tolerant design concept makes the dan- 
ger of a structural failure in flight quite 
remote. 'The static and fatigue tests 
will lead the operational fleet by many 
months in terms of equivalent flying 
hours. Consequently, there will be ample 
warning of any further difficulties which 
might endanger the structural integrity 
of the aircraft, and sufficient time for 
corrective action. 

Earlier this year, & special ad hoc 
committee of the Air Foree Scientific 
Advisory Board was appointed to study 
the C-5A wing structure. Later, the scope 
of these investigations was expanded to 
include a review of the avionics and the 
landing gear as well as the performance 
of the aircraft. 

The Secretary of the Air Force re- 
ceived the results of these analyses in 
mid-June 1970. In the performance 
category, the study committee reported 
that— 

The flight performance of the C-5A meets 
the guarantees of the contract within the 
accuracy limitations of good flight-test 
measurements. 


Likewise, the gear was judged to be of 
sound design and construction. The sub- 
committee on avionics reported that 
there is a “good prospect that a versatile 
and comprehensive navigation, flight 
control, and landing capability will be 
achieved.” The subcommittee investigat- 
ing the wing structure felt that a use- 
ful compromise between aircraft usage 
and aircraft longevity could be attained. 
Such a compromise would require some 
constraints on the peacetime usage of 
the aircraft, so as to insure that all 
facets of the wartime mission can be 
completely and effectively executed. 
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E. THE PROPOSED PROGRAM 

Inasmuch as the history of the C-5A 
program through June 1969 has already 
been described in great detail in the 
“Air Force Review of the C-5A Pro- 
gram,” dated July 24, 1969, this paper 
will deal mainly with the program 
changes which have taken place subse- 
quently. 

At the time that review was made, the 
officially approved C-5A program was 
still six squadrons with a total of 96 op- 
erational aircraft. To equip these 
squadrons and provide for flight test, 
training, support and attrition replace- 
ment, the total approved buy was set at 
120 aircraft, including 5 for R.D.T. & E. 

The initial buy, however, was limited 
to 53 production aircraft plus the 5 for 
R.D.T. & E., for a total of 58. This quan- 
tity was designated as "Run A" in the 
contract with Lockheed. T'wo additional 
quantities were also specified in the con- 
tract as procurement options—57 air- 
craft as "Run B" and 85 aircraft as 
"Run C", The expiration date of the 
"Run B" option was January 31, 1969. 

By late 1968, it had become clear that 
the cost of the C-5A program would sub- 
stantially exceed the original estimate. 
The total program cost to the Govern- 
ment for 120 aircraft was estimated at 
about $3,370 million at the time the con- 
tracts were signed with Lockheed and 
General Electric in October 1965—ex- 
cluding spare engines and including only 
$283. million for initial aircraft spares. 
By October 1968, the estimate had risen 
to $4,831 million—including spare en- 
gines and $483 million for initial aircraft 
spares. 

In view of this substantial increase in 
cost, Secretary of Defense Clifford de- 
cided to exercise the “Run B" option be- 
fore it expired, but with the proviso that 
the Government’s liability would be lim- 
ited to $48.8 million for long leadtime 
items, plus a contingent liability in the 
event of termination. In the fiscal year 
1970 appropriation, 23. additional air- 
craft were authorized, bringing the cu- 
mulative total to 81 aircraft authorized, 
suffüicient to equip and support a full 
four-squadron force. Separate decisions 
were to be made later on the equipping 
of the fifth and sixth squadrons. 

In late 1969, during the course of the 
fiscal year 1971 budget review, Secretary 
of Defense Laird decided to hold the 
C-5A force at four squadrons and the 
total buy at 81 aircraft. He did so be- 
cause of the tight budgetary constraints, 
the rising costs of the C-5A and the 
overall reappraisal of defense require- 
ments. The total program cost to the 
Government of the 81 aircraft, assum- 
ing the Air Force's interpretation of the 
contract with Lockheed prevailed on all 
disputed points, was estimated at about 
$3,827  million—including -a- small 
amount for military :. construction 
uniquely related to the C-5A, Since the 
Congress had already provided about 
$3,404 million for the C-5A through fis- 
cal year 1970, the balance of $423.6 mil- 
lion was included in the fiscal year 1971 
budget request. 

However, it was recognized at the time 
the fiscal year 1971 budget was prepared 
that some serious problems still re- 
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mained to be resolved in the С-5А pro- 
gram. These included the structural 
problem with the wing, the difficulties 
with the avionics, the dispute with Lock- 
heed on the repricing formula and other 
contractual details, and the inability of 
Lockheed to meet the current delivery 
schedule. To deal with these contractual 
uncertainties, a contingency fund of $200 
million was also included in the fiscal 
year 1971 budget request, bringing the 
total for the C-5A program to $623.6 
million. 

In May 1970 the Secretary of the Air 
Force informed the Congress that even 
if the Government’s interpretation of the 
Lockheed contract prevails the 81 air- 
craft program will cost about $4.0 billion. 
This figure reflects additional cost anal- 
ysis to further refine the estimates pre- 
pared for the fiscal year 1971 budget. 

But regardless of what the total cost 
to the Government may turn out to be 
when the contractual dispute is finally 
resolved, it is now clear that without 
the availability of the $200 million re- 
quested for contingencies, Lockheed will 
not be able to finance the C-5A program 
beyond the end of this calendar year. 
The Government would then have to ter- 
minate the contract under very uncer- 
tain conditions, without knowing what 
it would get for its very large investment 
in the C-5A program. The Air Force has 
no stake in the contractor’s present cor- 
porate structure or management. The 
Air Force’s only concern is in maintain- 
ing an entity in existence which has the 
means to produce the goods for which it 
has contracted. Accordingly, it appears 
prudent to take those actions which are 
the minimum essential to insure an or- 
derly continuation of the program. 

In any event, contingency funds would 
not be expended until the Congress has 
been fully advised of the plan for their 
expenditure. Furthermore, expenditure 
of these funds would be controlled and 
managed by the Air Force to pay allow- 
able expenses incurred by the prime con- 
tratcor in direct association with the 
C-5A program. 

The Department of Defense has recent- 
ly decided to accept the Lockheed request 
to reduce the production rate to two 
aircraft per month. Under the revised 
schedule the 81 aircraft would be de- 
livered in early 1973. 

The Air Force's own best estimate of 
the final cost to produce these 81 aircraft, 
including initial spares, aerospace ground 
equipment, and so forth, based on the re- 
vised production schedule, is $4.6 billion, 
It is not yet clear how much of this will 
be funded by the Government. Including 
the $200 million contingency, some $4 
bilion wil have been funded through 
fiscal year 1971. 

Although much higher in cost than ini- 
tially planned, the C-5A provides the 
major link between strategic airlift re- 
quirements and the capability to fulfill 
those requirements. Considering its 
unique capabilities and overall operat- 
ing efficiency, the C-5A is still a good 
investment, 

Mr. President, Dr. Robert Seamans, Jr., 
Secretary of the Air Force, asked the U.S. 
Air Force’s Scientific Advisory Board to 
make a complete study of the C-5 and 
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report back to the Air Force its findings. 

This ad hoc committee was chaired by 

Dr. Raymond Bisplinghoff. This report 

covers completely all of the reported 

weaknesses of the airplane and points out 
how they can be overcome. 

I have personally visited Edwards Air 
Force Base and spoken with the Air 
Force test crew of the characteristics of 
the airplane and what problems they had 
discovered. They, like anyone who has 
flown the airplane, including myself, had 
nothing but praise for it. In fact, testing 
has proceeded so well that the program is 
ahead of schedule. There is full knowl- 
edge of what must be done to alleviate 
the wing problem which, frankly, is one 
of stiffness just inboard the aileron; but 
instead of condemning this, the manu- 
facturer should be praised for having 
built & wing of this strength. I believe 
that all Members of Congress should have 
the opportunity to read the relatively 
short report of the ad hoc committee I 
mentioned earlier, so I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in its entirety 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF THE USAF BCIENTIFIC ADVISORY 
Boarp Ap Hoc COMMITTEE ON THE C-5A 
This report discusses the limitations of 

a major strategic support system. Reproduc- 

tion in whole or in part 1s prohibited with- 

out the express permission of the Office of 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 
MEMBERSHIP 

Name and affiliation: 

Dr. Raymond L. Bisplinghoff (Chairman), 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Alfred J. Eggers, Jr. (Vice Chairman), 
Headquarters, NASA. 

Brig. Gen. Carroll H. Bolender (General 
Officer Participant), Headquarters USAF. 

Col. Harold A. Steiner (Secretary), Head- 
quarters USAF. 

Subcommittee on avionics 

Mr. David McColl (Subcommittee Chair- 
man), Aerospace Corporation. 

Mr. James P. Andersen, NASA Electronics 
Research Center. 

Mr. George W. Church, Bendix Aerospace 
Electronics Company. 

Mr. Duane McRuer, Systems Technology, 
Inc. 

Mr. Walter Morrow, MIT Lincoln Labora- 
tory. 

Mr, Cedric F. O'Donnell, North American 
Rockwell Corporation. 

Mr. Harry B. Smith, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. 
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Dr. Eldon E. Kordes (Subcommittee Chair- 
man), NASA Flight Research Center, 
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Mr. L. L, Rhodes, North American Rock- 
well Corporation. 
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Subcommittee on wing structure 

Mr. Herbert F. Hardrath (Subcommittee 
Chairman), NASA Langley Research Center. 

Mr. Ralph H. Draut, Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. William L. Gray, The Boeing Company. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

This is the report of a technical commit- 
tee. Financial and contractual arrangements 
involving the Lockheed Company, its vendors 
and the Department of Defense were neither 
investigated nor discussed. 

On 11 February 1970, Dr. Robert C. Sea- 
mans, Jr. Secretary of the Air Force, asked 
the USAF Scientific Advisory Board to con- 
duct a study of the C-5A wing structure 
(Annex A). The SAB Steering Committee 
approved the task and an Ad Hoc Committee 
was formed under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Raymond L. Bisplinghoff. The Committee 
met initially at the Lockheed-Georgia Com- 
pany on 21-22 February 1970. 

On 23 February 1970, Dr. Bisplinghoff and 
Colonel Steiner orally reported the Com- 
mittee's preliminary findings to Mr. Grant 
Hansen, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
for Research and Development. During the 
discussion Mr. Hansen reported that Secre- 
tary Seamans would like Dr. Bisplinghoff to 
expand the scope of study to include a review 
of the C-5A avionics and performance. Dr. 
Bisplinghoff agreed and a C-5A Committee 
was structured into three Ad Hoc Subcom- 
mittees on C-5A avionics, performance and 
wing structure, chaired by Mr. David McColl, 
Mr. Waldemar Breuhaus, ànd Mr. Herbert 
Hardrath, respectively. 

On 4 May 1970, Dr. Bisplinghoff and the 
three Sub-committee chairmen gave an oral 
interim report to the Secretary. the 
discussion that followed this briefing, Dr. 
Seamans asked the SAB to form an addi- 
tional subcommittee to review the C-5A 
landing gear. Dr. Bisplinghoff agreed to do 
so and appointed Dr. Eldon E. Kordes as 
chairman. 


During this exercise, Dr. Bisplinghoff re- 
tained his position as Chairman of the С-5А 
Ad Hoc Committee and served as ex-officio 
member of each of the four Subcommittees. 

The Subcommittee chairmen and members 
and their affiliations are listed in the pre- 
liminaries section of this report. Task state- 
ments for each Subcommittee are included 
as Annex B. A chronological list of activities 
of the Committee is included as Annex C. 

Performance summary 
IL SUMMARY OF SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS 

The members of the Performance Sub- 
committee emet at the Lockheed Georgia 
Company on 14 and 15 March 1970. During 
this meeting a final Subcommittee Task 
Statement was formulated and adopted. The 
Subcommittee was briefed by technical rep- 
Tesentatives of Lockheed Georgia, General 
Electric, the C-5A SPO, and the Air Force 
Flight Test Center relative to the measured 
flight performance of the C-5A, Documenta- 
tion describing the performance characteris- 
tics was also received; and discussions were 
held between the members of the Subcom- 
mittee and technical representatives’ of the 
aforementioned organizations. 

On the basis of the data received, it appears 
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that the flight performance of the С-5А 
meets the guarantees of the contract within 
the accuracy limitations of good flight-test 
measurements. There are slight deficiencies 
of range when all other specified quantities 
of the various guaranteed missions are met, 
but these deficiencies lie within the uncer- 
tainty band of flight-test measurements. 
These conclusions apply at the current 
weight of the airplane. If the empty weight 
of the airplane should be increased there will 
be an inevitable degradation of the perform- 
ance of the airplane. The decrease of range 
with weight increase is approximately 25 
nautical miles per 1000 pounds of Operating 
Weight Empty. Likewise, should the aero- 
dynamic configuration of the airplane be 
modified, the range will change approxi- 
mately 25 nautical miles for each count of 
drag change (ACp—.0001). 

The Subcommittee received information 
describing change actions which have applied 
to the C-5A contract and concludes that 
these change actions have not reduced the 
flight-performance requirements which Lock- 
heed has been required to meet. 


Landing gear summary 


In the process of evaluating the status of 
the C-5A landing gear systems, the two-day 
review held at the Lockheed Georgia Com- 
pany was divided into the general areas of 
design and testing, materials and processes, 
electronic subsystems, operation, malfunc- 
tion, and assessment of engineering changes. 
During the review, a tour of the airplane 
was made by the Subcommittee members to 
observe firsthand the operation of the land- 
ing gear system. Demonstrations were con- 
ducted on gear retraction and extension and 
on the kneeling operation. Examples of air- 
craft towing were also observed. 

It is the opinion of the Subcommittee 
that the design of the landing gear system 
is based on good engineering principles 
backed by adequate tests and is basically 
sound. The design has included backup or 
alternate component provisions for emer- 
gency operation of the gear. The system has 
suffered from development problems, but 
these problems are not likely to cause a 
major accident if proper emergency proce- 
dures are followed. 

Many of the problems that have occurred 
with the landing gear can be directly related 
to the large number of components required 
to meet all the landing and ground-handling 
requirements of the aircraft. It is essential 
that correct procedures be established, docu- 
mented, and made available to train crews 
in proper procedures. 

The Subcommittee also recommends that, 
from time to time, an aircraft with all pro- 
duction changes incorporated be assigned for 
& program of landing gear system testing and 
evaluations to insure satisfactory operation 
under service use conditions. 


Avionics summary 


The Subcommittee believes that, with a 
reasonable amount of additional work, the 
majority of the Air Force’s needs can be met 
and, given a sound improvement program, 
there is a good prospect that a versatile and 
comprehensive navigation, flight control and 
landing capability will be achieved. 

It is.clear that all specified electronic func- 
tions wil not be available in fieet aircraft 
for & considerable time to come. Some test 
programs, such as that on the automatic 
flight-control system, will not be complete 
for almost a year. However, a very useful 
performance can still be obtained from early 
aircraft. In particular, the MAC basic airlift 
mission and training which on past experi- 
ence in the C-141 has used nearly 90% of all 
flight-hours, can be met adequately with a 
limited complement of electronics. Such ca- 
pability can be provided much sooner than 
the difficult all-weather low-altitude cargo 
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drop, and terrain-following modes of flight. 
Operational all-weather landing at poor 
quality airfields will also take longer to 
attain. 

Of the many avionic subsystems in the air- 
craft, only two have experienced difficulties 
to a degree that make it doubtful that the 
aircraft could perform the most straight- 
forward transport mission satisfactorily un- 
less some changes are made; These two sub- 
systems are the Multimode Radar (MMR) 
and the Inertial Doppler Navigation Equip- 
ment (IDNE). 

MARJO oci ES И ЕИ on these subsys- 
tems are made as follows: 

1. Reconfigure the present triple redundant 
pitch, roll and heading sensor assemblies 
from two Attitude Heading Reference Units 
(AHRU's) and one Inertial Measurement Unit 
(IMU) to an assembly consisting of three 
AHRU's. The IMU should be retained solely 
for navigation purposes. 

2. Provide triple redundancy for fail-oper- 
ational pitch, roll and heading information 
fed to cockpit displays. 

3. Substitute a state-of-the-art weather 
and mapping radar for the MMR to accom- 
plish the transport mission. 

4. Operate with the above radar alone until 
adequate reliability and performance for the 
other modes has been demonstrated by one 
(or both) radars of the MMR. 

A number of detailed engineering improve- 
ments have been assessed and are discussed 
in the avionic report that follows. These im- 
provements are important and should also be 
pursued. 

Wing structure summary 


The Wing Structure Subcommittee met on 
four separate occasions. Discussions were 
held with and data gathered from the Lock- 
heed Georgia Company, the C-5A SPO and 
MAC personnel on the varied aspects of the 
structural integrity of the wing. 

Static tests of the C-5A wing have pro- 
gressed to the point where 80% of the design 
ultimate strength has been demonstrated. 
On the other hand, the full-scale fatigue 
test article has accumulated only 1500 simu- 
lated hours of life. Hence, a definitive assess- 
ment of fatigue life 1s not possible at this 
time. Strain measurements have identified re- 
gions of high stress which are suspect for 
Static strength and fatigue life. Therefore, 
the Subcommittee believes that additional 
modifications to the wing structure in con- 
junction with other measures will be required 
in order to provide an operationally useful 
vehicle. Foremost amongst these measures is 
a program for tracking the usage of each in- 
dividual C-5A aircraft by means of load re- 
согаегѕ. In this way the inspection intervals 
can be adjusted and remaining life moni- 
tored. Next, a determined effort should be 
made to accelerate all tests so that most of 
the problems can be identified in the labora- 
tory rather than in service. A second fatigue 
test of a C-5 wing is strongly recommended. 
Finally, the Air Force must choose one of 
several viable proposals which will enable the 
wing to more easily meet its static strength 
requirements. One of these 1s the load distri- 
bution control system. 

Appropriate implementation of these rec- 
ommendations should lead to a useful 
compromise between aircraft usage and 
longevity. 

ТЇЇ. REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON C-5A 
PERFORMANCE 
Guaranteed. flight performance 

The fiight-performance guarantees of the 
C-5A are contatned in 14 different. specified 
flight missions and several other individual 
requirements. 

The 14 missions consist of different com- 
binations of payload, range, cruising speed, 
cruise altitude, takeoff distance, and (for 
several .missions) a requirement for inter- 
mediate landing and return to original base 
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without refueling. The latter cases contain 
landing requirements at the intermediate 
point, and the return flight is made at a 
different takeoff weight than is the outbound 
leg. 

Individual flight-performancé guarantees 
include (1) takeoff distance with no payload 
but sufficient fuel to make good a specified 
range; (2) one-engine-out-rate-of-climb at 
& specified takeoff load; (3) landing distance 
on an alternate runway-surface material at 
the midpoint of the resupply missions; and 
(4) cruising speed capability at the cruising 
altitude, 

It is worthy of note that the Air Force 
SOR which predated the contract definition 
contained two specified missions rather than 
the 14 which are presently specified. These 
two missions are contained within the pres- 
ent 14, but one of these permitted a 7% 
longer takeoff distance than is presently re- 
quired and the other permitted 9% less 
psyload than is presently required. Thus, 
although there can be no doubt that the 
existing contract guarantees arose from the 
represented ‘capability of the C-5A at the 
time of contract signing—these guarantees— 
both in number and in overall flight per- 
formance—represent an increase over the 
original Air Force requirements. 


Actual performance 


When the 14 flight missions are computed 
on the basis of the flight test data, the cali- 
brated performance of the actual engines, 
and with a required increase of fuel flow 
rate which is 5% above the calibrated value, 
all guaranteed performance requirements are 
met or slightly exceeded except range. In the 
majority of the flight missions there is a 
Slight deficiency of range. The maximum 
value of the deficiency is 2.6% of the speci- 
fied range. In addition, all non-mission (in- 
dividual) flight performance guarantees are 
met. 

The Subcommittee was supplied with plots 
of flight test data for such quantities as 
thrust, fuel flow, drag coefficient, maximum 
lift coefficient, and specific range. These re- 
sults are the basis for the calculation of mis- 
sion performance, The scatter of the indi- 
vidual points indicates that the flight tests 
were performed with as high a degree of pre- 
cision as can be reasonably expected. In gen- 
eral, the scatter band of the flight test data 
was about +3% from the mean, with slightly 
less dispersion for thrust and fuel flow and 
slightly more dispersion for specific range. 
It was learned that there was no disagree- 
ment between Lockheed Flight Test and Air 
Force Flight Test Center personnel with re- 
gard to the acceptability and the accuracy of 
the flight test data. 

On the basis of the foregoing it is con- 
cluded that technically there is a slight de- 
ficiency in the range of the C-5A airplane 
for certain of its flight missions. However, 
the maximum magnitude of this deficiency is 
within the accuracy limitations of flight test- 
ing and the deficiency should not be con- 
sidered to be significant within practical 
terms. 

Change actions 


The Subcommittee has received from the 
Chief Systems Engineer of the C-5A SPO the 
numbers, titles, and brief summaries of the 
46 change actions which were deemed to pos- 
sibly have modified the design and perform- 
ance requirements which Lockheed was ob- 
ligated to meet. These 46 actions had been 
screened from a total of 3,445 change actions 
which had been accumulated by the С-5А 
contract through June 1969. The screening 
had been performed by personnel of the 
C-5A SPO, and we were informed by the 
C-5A Chiefs Systems Engineer that he had 
personally spot-checked a number of changes 
which had been placed in other categories 
than Performance/Design and had not found 
any of these that should have been placed in 
this latter category. 
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Of the 46 change actions which were 
screened as Performance/Design changes, 
only one is related іп any way to perform- 
ance. This is “CCN 649, ECP 260, Redesign of 
C-5A Empennage Bullet Pairing.” ‘This 
change permits an increase of Operating 
Weight Empty if a revised aerodynamic fair- 
ing is developed for the tail of the airplane. 
The resultant reduction of drag produces an 
increase of range which cancels the decrease 
of range which would result from the weight 
increase. Thus no net change of perform- 
ance results, and it is concluded that the Air 
Force has not granted specification devia- 
tions which have reduced the flight-perform- 
ance requirements of the C-5A airplane, 

Engine operation 

Lockheed has made further analysis of the 
Arnold Engineering Development Center 
(AEDC) engine calibration data. They state 
that correcticns are required for static pres- 
sure and airflow conditions within the AEDC 
J—1 test cell and that, when these corrections 
are made, the specific fuel consumption of 
the engines is about 3% higher than is ob- 
tained ‘vithout these corrections. They fur- 
ther state that the SFC values no longer 
meet contract requirements. Lockheed has 
submitted its analysis to General Electric 
and to the Air Force, but these organizations 
have not yet commented on the proposed 
correction. The nature of the data submitted 
to the Subcommittee is such that the Sub- 
committee can have no opinion on the valid- 
ity of the proposed correction. The Subcom- 
mittee can cnly comment that the proposed 
correction can have no effect upon the per- 
formance of the complete airplane, but 
rather it can only influence the allocation of 
deficiencies between engine and airframe. 

One other possible problem area of en- 
gine operation was described to the Sub- 
committee. This is a characteristic called 
“EPR droop”, which consists of a slow vari- 
ation of thrust and Turbine Inlet Tempera- 
ture (due to thermal transients) for some 
time after the initial setting of the takeoff 
value of Engine Pressure Ratio (EPR). This 
is not a direct contract-guarantee item be- 
tween the Air Force and Lockheed, although 
Lockheed has set requirements for General 
Electric as a part of the interface documents 
which exist between these two organizations. 
General Electric is investigating corrective 
action. The Subcommittee does not believe 
that this is a substantial problem and since 
it does not directly enter into guaranteed 
performance, it is not discussed further in 
this report. 


IV. REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON C—5A 
LANDING GEAR 


Discussion 


Mechanical design.—The overall mechani- 
cal design of the gear system is considered 
to be straightforward and adequate in light 
of the design requirements that were neces- 
sary for the mission of this large aircraft. The 
design of almost all the gear components ex- 
cept the shock strut piston were governed by 
the ground-handling conditions, including 
the kneeling operation: The total number of 
components is unusually large because the 
runway flotation requirements dictated the 
use of four main landing gear with six wheels, 
tires, and brakes on each. Further complex- 
ity is caused by the need to rotate and fold 
the triangular shaped bogies and store them 
within a minimum space without infringing 
on the cargo compartment. In addition, the 
requirements for kneeling, steering, and 
crosswind positioning of all gears result in 
still more mechanisms and controls than on 
any previous cargo aircraft. The require- 
ments for redundancy in operation and con- 
trol systems appear to have been met ade- 
quately except for the retraction-extension 
reduction unit and drive shaft assembly on 
each gear and the speed changer box on the 
nose gear. However, these speed reduction as- 
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Semblies have been shown to be highly re- 
liable from simulated service tests results. 

Al the preceding operational conditions 
combine to result in the complexity men- 
tioned but are considered necessary for this 
aircraft. It follows that a proportionally large 
number of development problems and mal- 
functions will be encountered during the 
first phases of the flight-test program. How- 
ever, the added complexity allows for opera- 
tional features and safety not previously 
available, such as individual gear jacking 
for field repair of gear parts, lifting of two 
main bogies for ease of towing, and capa- 
bility of landing on three main gear as a 
result of landing load margins. 

Mechanical testing.—The overall testing of 
mechanical systems is considered to be 
straightforward and adequate. Strength, fa- 
tigue, and environmental tests were consid- 
ered to be representative of the conditions 
recognized during the design. The unusual 
requirements for kneeling and steering of all 
gear under remote-site conditions added 
complexity and unknowns to the simulated 
test conditions. Although the mechanical 
testing program is invaluable in the proof 
of the strength and operation of the gear 
system, it is impossible to foresee and simu- 
late all possible conditions, Thus a large 
number of malfunctions could be expected 
early in the flight-test program. Al] known 
failures of load-carrying members of the 
gear occurred during the simulated labora- 
tory tests. 

Materials and. processes.—From the data 
presented, it has been concluded that there 
are no known serious materials or processing 
problems in the landing gear. The designers 
placed reliance on well-characterized, readily 
available materials as of 1965, and the 300M 
VAR (vacuum arc remelting) steel was & 
better choice for the major structural com- 
ponents than the air-melted 4340 steel or 
H-11 steel used on other aircraft. 

The vacuum arc remelting reduces inclu- 
sion contents, which leads to better impact 

hness and presumably improved fa- 
tigue life. The aluminum alloy of 7075 is a 
good, high strength alloy with satisfactory 
properties, The brakes represent one innova- 
tive change in that beryllium is used as a 
heat sink material. Although this is the first 
extensive use of beryllium for this purpose, 
ho malfunctions have been , and 
any structural problems with the beryllium 
that might occur in the future would not be 
expected to result in any danger to the air- 
craft. 

From the standpoint of quality control, it 
appears that heavy reliance is placed on re- 
ports of the suppliers and subcontractors. 
Criticism can be directed at the lack of any 
toughness requirement in the purchase spec- 
ification. Transverse reduction of area, 
while useful, is not an adequate measure of 
the ability of a material to resist brittle, 
catastrophic failure. Some better measure of 
toughness, such as Charpy V-notch impact 
energy or possibly fracture toughness, should 
be considered. Greater reliance should be 
placed on the properties after fabrication 
and heat treatment, rather than on the prop- 
erties of the incoming billets. 

The aircraft landing gear, utilizing steels 
at the 280 ksi to 300 ksi ultimate strength 
range, represent the most extensive use of 
high strength steels in massive section sizes 
at this strength range. As such, they are 
particularly sensitive to flaws in the initial 
Steel, such as large inclusions or forging 
defects, as well as defects that may be intro- 
duced later by tooling or impact by flying 
objects during landing, which may lead to 
Subsequent failure. Other time-dependents 
phenomena may occur from hydrogen em- 
brittlement. or stress corrosion, since the 
gear are exposed to a range of humidity con- 
ditions, including exposure to salt water at 
ocean-side runways. Although no such prob- 
lems have yet been encountered with the С- 
5A, and surprisingly few with other aircraft 
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utilizing steels at this strength level, such 
failures are to be expected, and careful main- 
tenance and monitoring of the highly stressed 
components is recommended. Protection of 
parts by the usual methods of platings and 
coatings has been provided. A superficial as- 
sessment of the results of Lockheed's stress 
analysis shows that the design is satisfactory. 

The choice of the 300M VAR steel for the 
landing gear, made in 1965, took into account 
some of the early problems with maraging 
steel and the 9 Ni-4 Co steel. Many of these 
problems have now been overcome so that 
either of these materials would be an ex- 
cellent choice at this time. Both of these 
steels can be obtained at the desired strength 
level with greater toughness than the 300M 
steel now being used, On a straight design 
basis the margin of safety that can be ob- 
tained with these higher toughness steels 
would warrant their consideration should 
future problems occur with the 300M steel 
application of the С-5А. 

Electronic subsystems.—Satisfactory per- 
formance of the kneeling operation, cross- 
wind landing with steering and castering of 
the main landing gear, anti-skid braking, and 
gear extension and retraction depends on sat- 
isfactory performance of all the electronic 
subsystems. Although the electronic sub- 
systems appear to be based on the state-of- 
the-art and standard practices, problems 
have occurred in the logic applied to function 
monitoring and in design and mounting of 
proximity sensors. These sensors provide the 
necessary signals to the electronic systems 
that control the sequences of operation. 
Forty-seven proximity sensors are used for 
sensing the position of gear components, 
doors, and locks. 

Mechanization of all servo control and on- 
off command circuits uses conventional semi- 
conductor techniques, Problems that have 
occurred are in the logic applied to function 
monitoring, in quality control of proximity 
sensor design, and in their mounting toler- 
ances. Work is in progress to cure these de- 
velopment troubles and to retrofit improved 
units. This action should eliminate deficien- 
cies which in the past have resulted in in- 
correct landing gear indications in flight and 
malfunctions in gear retraction. 

The system design provides for mechanical 
override and bypass control of hydraulic con- 
trol valves so that a single electronics fault 
alone cannot completely immobilize the gear. 
Lockheed personnel reported that a detailed 
fault analysis has been made of the elec- 
tronic subsystems to prove that no command 
signals originating therein will result in any 
dangerous gear malfunction. 

Malfunction reports were examined and 
gave no indication of difficulties in the elec- 
tronic subsystems beyond those already men- 
tioned. It should be emphasized, however, 
that the full flight-test program of the cross- 
wind landing mode has not yet started. This 
is scheduled for June 1970 and C-5A's are 
now operated with wheels set in line with 
the fuselage for landing. Furthermore, elec- 
tronic monitoring of the kneeling sequencing 
and interlocks has still to be incorporated. 
These matters in no way inhibit current air- 
craft operations, but the added safety and 
ease of the electronic control and monitoring 
are most desirable for operational use, Hence, 
testing and incorporation of this capability 
should proceed, 

Malfunctions and engineering changes.— 
During the review of the history of malfunc- 
tions, it was brought out that because of 
problems with vendors the landing gear sys- 
tems on aircraft 0001 through 0008 are not 
representative of production hardware. Air- 
craft 0009 through 0014 have been delivered 
to MAC and are being operated from Altus 
Air Force Base. As & result of the high rate 
of malfunction during the early part of the 
flight-test program, Lockheed appointed a 
special task force team and the C-5A SPO 
created a special task force team to look into 
these problems. As a result of this effort, 54 
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ECP's have been issued on the landing gear 
system; four of these are still under negotia- 
tion and three have been cancelled, These 
engineering changes are being incorporated 
into production and being retrofitted to other 
aircraft. Aircraft 0018 has been designed 
as the landing gear evaluation airplane and 
will have 23 of the proposed ECP’s incor- 
porated, This aircraft is scheduled to com- 
plete this program by early fall of 1970. 

Since the C-5A flights at Altus Air Force 
Base are considered to be the most typical 
of expected service, the bulk of the malfunc- 
tion and corrective action review covered the 
Altus operation. From January through May 
18, 1970, this operation reported 811.9 flying 
hours in 256 flights with 1803 landings, 364 
to full stop. Of these flying hours, 418 hours 
in 140 flights with 791 landings (195 to full 
stop) occurred between April 8 and May 18, 
1970. The reported trend in the landing gear 
system failure was 0.09 subsystem failures 
per flight hour in January 1970, which has 
reduced to 0.03 subsystem failures per flight 
hour by April 1970. 

Many of the reported "squawks" or mal- 
functions have been attributed to improper 
service, rigging, or operating procedure. Im- 
provement, clarification and rapid updating 
of the handbook would do much toward 
solving these problems. 

The Subcommittee studied all expected 
failure modes of the landing gear system 
that could lead to a major accident during 
landing and evaluated the available means 
for avoidance of and recovery from the mal- 
function. It was determined that, except for 
double or triple failures within major sub- 
systems, means of recovery and satisfactory 
landing gear extension could be accom- 
plished. However, in many cases, the proper 
recovery procedures are not simple or 
straightforward and could not be accom- 
plished by the flight crew unless they had 
been thoroughly trained in the use of emer- 
gency procedures. 


Conclusions and recommendations 


It is the opinion of the Subcommittee that 
the design of the landing gear system is 
based on good engineering principles backed 
by adequate tests and is basically sound. 
The system has suffered from development 
problems, too many of which have been car- 
ried into flight tests, but these problems 
are not likely to cause a major accident if 
proper emergency procedures are followed. 

The designers have placed reliance on well- 
characterized, readily available materials. 
Effects of embrittlement, corrosion, and im- 
pact damage on the life of components from 
the 300M steel material could not be as- 
sessed; however, “usual practice" protec- 
tion is provided. It should be emphasized 
that inspection procedures and programs are 
necessary to insure that the protection is 
effective and remains intact under service 
use. 

The electronic subsystems are conventional 
semiconductor circuits which should be reli- 
able. Most problems have occurred in the 
logic and in use of proximity sensors. All 
known or anticipated problems are being 
studied by Lockheed for corrective action, 
and the planned action should eliminate de- 
ficiencies and improve reliability. Rapid solu- 
tions to the sensor problems are essential for 
satisfactory operation: 

Many of the problems that have occurred 
with the landing gear can be directly related 
to the large number of components required 
to meet all the landing and groundhan- 
dling requirements of the aircraft. The design 
has included adequate backup or alternate 
component provisions for emergency opera- 
tion of the gear except for the single speed- 
reduction unit in the retraction and exten- 
sion system of each gear and the single 
speed-changer unit of the nose gear retrac- 
tion-extension and kneeling system. Al- 
though these single unit items have succes- 
fully passed extensive service life tests, the 
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Subcommittee recommends that a thorough 
study be made to insure that a failure in 
these speed-reduction units, particularly the 
nose gear units, will not lead to a major ac- 
cident. 

System development during flight test has 
delayed the documenting of proper rigging 
and maintenance procedures for use by serv- 
ice crews. The Subcommittee is deeply con- 
cerned with this slow documentation of crit- 
ical procedures for rigging and servicing the 
landing gear system. It is essential that cor- 
rect procedures be established, documented, 
and made available to service crews who are 
responsible for proper operation of the air- 
craft. Adequate, up-to-date procedure train- 
ing for service crews and emergency training 
for flight crews are necessary for the safe 
operation of the landing gear system. 

The review of engineering design changes 
showed that these changes are considered 
adequate to remove the major deficiencies 
but that production changes and retrofits are 
Scheduled over an extended time. The Sub- 
committee recommends that, from time to 
time, an aircraft with all production changes 
incorporated be assigned for a program of 
landing gear system testing and evaluations 
to insure satisfactory operation under serv- 
ice use conditions. 


V. REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON C-5A 
AVIONICS 


General observations 


The Subcommittee, in reviewing the oyer- 
all avionics systems concepts and the sub- 
system implementations, has received pres- 
entations giving Air Force (MAC) state- 
ments of requirements. Four of the major 
subsystem contractors have been visited by 
one or more members of the Subcommittee 
for detailed discussions and equipment per- 
formance appraisal, and the prime contrac- 
tor, Lockheed, has been visited twice. 

The total avionics installation on the 
C-—5A is more extensive by far than any on a 
current cargo aircraft, and is comparable in 
sophistication to the avionics in an advanced 
fighting aircraft such as the F—111. There are 
38 avionic systems with 239 replaceable 
units in the C-5A. The Subcommittee has 
been informed that 75% of the electronics 
are new and specifically developed for this 
aircraft. As configured, many systems are 
highly interdependent. Single functions fre- 
quently require several interlocking elec- 
tronic systems each of which must work 
satisfactorily. As a result, progressive intro- 
duction of capabilities is not simple. The re- 
Hability of certain functions tends to be 
reduced. 


Inertial doppler navigational equipment 
(IDNE) 

This equipment includes, in addition to 
the Inertial Measuring Unit (IMU) and the 
doppler radar, a main and auxiliary digital 
computer, a main and auxiliary signal con- 
verter, & power supply, a control panel and 
display panel. The group of equipment sup- 
plies the high quality navigation information 
needed to complete a cargo air drop mission. 
Reduced accuracy navigation is available in 
the event of failure of individual units. Lim- 
ited redundancy for improved reliability is 
supplied by the main auxiliary computer/ 
data converter. 


Status 


The IDNE in limited testing has demon- 
strated on a number of flights a capability 
for a navigation accuracy better than re- 
quired by equipment specifications, verify- 
ing the inherent high quality of the iner- 
tial instruments. In-flight IMU alignment 
has also been demonstrated. 

Computer performance, both hardware and 
software, has been excellent. While a few 
operational modes such as terminal naviga- 
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tion and celestial fix-taking remain to be 
checked out, results to date give eyery indi- 
cation that this will be completed in the 
near future. Subsystem unreliability is the 
main cause for concern for the IDNE. The 
primary problems have been in the IMU and 
the doppler radar. 

An IMU change package was incorporated 
in mid 1969, based on results of quality, de- 
velopment, flight, and reliability tests to 
that date. 

Doppler radar problems identified to date 
have included interference from the Multi- 
mode Radar, and uncertainty in doppler 
velocity determination due to a seventy foot 
line carrying the low-level velocity signal 
from the doppler back to the data processor. 
In addition an antenna mechanical reson- 
ance is driven by a coinciding airframe res- 
onance leading to major gear train wear. 


Adequacy of Development/Improvement 
Program 

The problems with the IMU derive from 
using a relatively new approach to stabiliz- 
ing the inertial instruments. This is done 
by mounting them in a ball floated in an 
external supporting sphere. 

New techniques for communicating with 
the platform electronics and instruments 
have had to be developed, Due to concurrency 
of development and production, new manu- 
facturing and testing techniques had to be 
developed and used while design changes 
were still being incorporated in the system. 

The contractor has had problems with 
such things as developing a good process for 
plating the interior of the supporting ball 
so the plating would not flake off in the 
electrically insulated suspension fluid and 
lead to power or communication failures. 
Fabrication processes for novel items such 
as the subassembly which determines the 
relative azimuth angle of the floated ball 
with respect to the support ball within a 
few minutes of are were difficult to bring to 
maturity. This led to a number of minor 
interruptions in the sensor output requiring 
computer software workarounds to avoid 
false equipment failure alarms. 

Fixes for significant doppler unit prob- 
lems identified to date are straightforward 
with the exception of working at high flight 
altitudes over very low sea states. The latter 
problem is common to all doppler radars. 
No unusual difficulties are foreseen in cor- 


Subsystem 


Pilot assistance cable servo (PACS) 
Latera! and directional stability augmentor 
systems (SAS). 


Longitudinal stability augmentor system (SAS) _____ -.do 
Autopilot i Dual input_ 
Control wheel steering, cruise autopilot modes, Single 
attitude (pitch and roll) hold, altitude hold, 
heading select and hold, pitch and turn control. 
Navigational modes, en route navigation. ........ Single 
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recting the main problems, and current ac- 
tions appear to be adequate. 


Conclusions and Recommendations on the 
IDNE 

While IDNE navigation accuracy should be 
satisfactory in all respects the IMU reliability 
is and will remain a problem for some time. 
As a result, it is recommended. that avionics 
system mechanization be revised so the IMU 
is neither a dispatch item? nor safety-of- 
flight item. The addition of a third Attitude 
and Heading Reference Unit (AHRU) will al- 
low this change to be made, and this is 
recommended in the appropriate sections of 
this report. 

Improvements in the IMU may in time in- 
crease its reliability to the point where even 
the most difficult missions can be completed 
with a high probability of success. A con- 
tinuing product improvement program for 
the IMU is recommended. 

In the event the present IMU does not 
achieve an acceptable reliability level, alter- 
natives are avallable. Taking advantage of 
the inherent flexibility of the digital com- 
puters in the IDNE an alternate IMU now in 
production using conventional gimbals can 
be substituted for the present IMU. 

Lockheed has already carried out an ex- 
ercise to show the feasibility of this action. 
It is recommended that Lockheed monitor 
IMU reliability improvements closely. The Air 
Force should be prepared to make a change if 
it becomes apparent that IMU performance 
wil be the limiting factor in enabling the 
СБА to carry out its assigned missions. 

The design changes to improve reliability 
and performance in the Doppler Unit are 
commended and should be followed vigor- 
ously. Many of these fixes have already been 
defined and no unusual difficulty is fore- 
seen in making the Doppler Unit a satis- 
factory piece of equipment. 


Automatic flight control system 


Status—The automatic flight control 
system is an extremely complex integration 
of partially redundant hardware which is in- 
tended to perform a very large number of 
functions, As a system it includes the aircraft 
dynamics and serves as an intermediary cou- 
pler between the aircraft and much of the 
avionics equipment in automatic modes. The 
six major subsystems, associated avionics 
systems, and redundancy levels are listed 
below. 


Associated system elements 


- Airframe primary controls. 

-. Inertial measurement (IMU) of IDNE; attitude 
and heading. reference units (AHRU) of 
instrument system. Central air data com- 
puters (CADC). 


2. SAS, CADC's. 
SAS, CADC's, 


Radio (VOR, TACAN), 
AHRU (heading. — 
Multimode Radar Inertial Doppler. 


inertia! doppler 


Part dual part triple (fail 


operational). 


Go-around Terrain following. 
Automatic throttle system. . 


The pilot assist cable servo (PACS) and 
the lateral and directional stability augmen- 
tation system (SAS) are fundamental parts 
of the aircraft, being required during manual 
flight. Accordingly, they have status as “dis- 
patch" items. Certain of the other systems 
have “dispatch” status if the mission is to 
include particular operations, e.g., the longi- 
tudinal stability augmentation system is 
needed if any autopilot mode is to be used, 


Glideslope and tadar 
altimeters. 
+- Radar altimeters. 


Multimode radar. 


localizer receivers, 


autoland is needed if the flight plan includes 
a Category III landing, etc. 

The hardware is packaged in 18 Line Re- 
placeable Units (LRU), 13 being different. 
A major redesign to simplify, to improve re- 
liability, and to ease manufacture has been 


*Dispatch item. An item that should be 
operating satisfactorily before an airplane 
is released or “dispatched” to flight status. 
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in process for over a year. The new, So- 
called “B” systems are being delivered and 
on-station installation and/or retrofit is 
proceeding. However, flight testing of many 
of the functions has just begun, and a 
further retrofit involving all subsystems but 
not necessarily all LRU's will be required. 
This wil primarily involve substitution of 
modified LRU's, although some aircraft wir- 
ing and equipment mounting provisions will, 
no doubt, also be affected. 

As presently configured, the "B" auto- 
pilot units include the full system, with all 
modes (designated the B1 system). However, 
the system is inhibited to operate only the 
PACS, SAS, and cruise autopilot functions. 
The cruise autopilot functions are limited, 
by placard, to the 200-280 knots range for 
reasons of structural safety. 

The problem here is the classical one of 
limiting the autopilot servo output so that 
а hardover failure when operating with aft 
c.g. near the critical mach number (i.e., the 
most sensitive airframe configuration) will 
not cause structural damage, while still per- 
mitting sufficient output to maneuver the 
aircraft when it is operating at forward 
c.g.’s (the least sensitive configuration). 

This “g” limiting function is currently 
performed by torque limiting, although not 
without associated problems with both servo 
command limiting and pilot override func- 
tions. The present autopilot servo includes 
& torque limiting clutch which permits an 
overshoot in torque when confronted with 
& step command. Consequently the pilot 
override clutch slip setting is now adjusted 
to handle both override and torque limiting 
functions. This clutch requires an eighteen- 
day inspection cycle to insure that its limit 
remains properly set. Further complicating 
the servo problem at present is a lack of 
such positive disconnect. 

These fundamentally mechanical problems 
are being tackled by improving the present 
design and investigating alternate servos. 
Further, the "g" limiting function has, as a 
result of recent analysis and flight test re- 
Bults, been configured using the longitudinal 
SAS. This system will utilize a triple re- 
dundant fail-operational combination of 
&cceleration and pitch rate signals through 
the SAS to the inboard elevators. This means 
of “g” limiting is made feasible because the 
pitch SAS is totally independent of the au- 
topilot pitch axis and is, therefore, not af- 
fected by failures which might produce an 
autopilot hardover. 


Adequacy of Development/Improvement 
Program 


In terms of the total automatic flight 
control system capability the simulation and 
flight test program 1s still in early stages. As 
there are no unusual difficulties foreseen 
and since little new technology is involved, 
the long-term prognosis for the future of the 
automatic flight control system is good. Its 
total potential will, of course, be dependent 
on that of other avionics (radar altimeter 
MMR, INS, etc.) associated with the basic 
flight control equipment in more complex 
functions along with careful execution of 
the planned flight-test program. 


Recommendations on AFCS 


The quite complex  lateral/directional 
SAS has some features which can be faulted 
from a service and repair standpoint. The 
most notable of these stems from the need 
for a triple redundant bank angle signal. 
One of the signals is currently acquired from 
the inertial measurement unit (IMU) of the 
inertial doppler system, while the other two 
come from the two attitude and heading 
reference units (AHRU). Not only does the 
platform-derived roll angle sometimes differ 
momentarily from that of the AHRU's, caus- 
ing a nuisance tripout, but the current re- 
liability of the IMU is low. Because the 
lateral SAS is needed for manual flight, this 
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makes the IMU a critical dispatch item even 
on missions where inertial doppler is not 
otherwise required. To reduce IMU removals, 
to improve the maintainability, and to in- 
prove flight safety, the Subcommittee rec- 
ommends the replacement of the IMU by 
another AHRU for flight control purposes. 
The additional AHRU can also be used to 
improve the reliability and fail safety of the 
instrument system, including the flight di- 
rector. 

The lateral/directional SAS is now re- 
quired for flight safety not because of its 
effects on flying qualities, but because it 
provides for emergency rudder trim. As pres- 
ently constituted this means all parts of the 
SAS must be functioning; this means the 
AHRU's, IMU, and all six rate gyros be oper- 
ating. If the inputs from this complex of 
sensors could be switched out of the rudder 
SAS servo while keeping a rudder trim sig- 
nal (and the SAS servo) active, the emer- 
gency rudder trim function would have a 
far-higher integrity and far better dispatch 
reliability. Consequently, the Subcommittee 
recommends that this modification be se- 
riously considered. 


Radar altimeter 
Status 


There are two radar altimeters operating 
in slightly different frequency bands in each 
aircraft. Their use is for category IIA and 
IIIA landings, and as a safety check in ter- 
rain avoidance. Due to the size of the air- 
craft, the antennas are mounted close to the 
main wheels, Output is fed to cockpit in- 
struments and to the autopilot. Accuracy 
called for (and delivered under almost all 
conditions) is high not more than 2 ft error 
up to 100 ft altitude and 2% maximum error 
from 100 to 5000 ft. 

The design, fabrication and reliability is 
generally satisfactory, although the early 
production units require a modification 
(local temperature control of a critical com- 
ponent group) to achieve the specifled alti- 
tude accuracy over the full temperature 
range. 


Adequacy of Development/Improvement 
Programs 
The current program to incorporate the 
temperature fix appears adequate and should 
be pursued. 


Conclusions and Recommendations on the 
Radar Altimeter 

The equipment is now reported to be per- 
forming well in all vital respects. Hence, 
no recommendation is made other than to 
continue the corrective actions already in 
progress, and to apply design changes to all 
units. 


Attitude and heading reference unit (AHRU) 
Status 


Two AHRU assemblies are provided in the 
C-5A at present. Each contains a vertical gyro 
to provide pitch and roll information and & 
directional gyro to provide heading informa- 
tion. Each AHRU in turn drives a flight di- 
rector display in the cockpit, one for the 
pilot, the other for the co-pilot. 

Additionally, the outputs of the AHRU are 
at present compared with the Inertial Meas- 
urement Unit (IMU) to provide fail opera- 
tional signals to the automatic flight control 
system. 

Approximately 60 systems have been de- 
livered. The best estimate of actual Mean 
Time Between Repair (MTBR) is 530 hours 
when total running time is accounted for. 
The system has not yet passed the exacting 
reliability demonstration test, but it has 
passed the stringent MIL STD. 810A hu- 
midity test. 

Of malfunctions which have occurred, it 
is presently thought that a number may have 
been caused by rough handling somewhere 
between the contractor’s plant and the air- 
craft. Packing may not have been adequate. 
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Other sources of failure such as mass shifts, 
failures of slip rings, torquers and switches, 
have been identified and corrective action 
is in hand. 

Adequacy of Development /Improvement 

Programs 

Both the prime contractor and the USAF 
representatives have reported that the sub- 
contractor has been very responsive to all 
reliability problems associated with his equip- 
ment. Cooperative efforts by all parties are 
under way to improve the handling of the 
unit so as to eliminate damaged bearings. As 
the program matures it is expected that air- 
craft wiring errors and power supply per- 
turbations will disappear. In-house develop- 
ment efforts at the subcontractor are under 
way to eliminate the source of gyro drift 
rate. The technology is not difficult. The sub- 
contractor is one of the leaders in the field. 


Conclusions and Recommendations on the 


Although the AHRU systems have not as 
yet demonstrated the required reliability 
it is felt that achieving the required re- 
lability should be straightforward if suf- 
cient attention to detail is applied. The Sub- 
committee believes sufficient corrective ac- 
tions are being taken on the AHRU itself. 

However, a system level change is rec- 
ommended. A third AHRU should be incor- 
porated to perform functionally the same as 
the other two but in place of the IMU. The 
IMU would then perform only the naviga- 
tion function. The reason for this change is 
to substitute a relatively simple and chea 
system in place of a costly, complex and, 
presumably, less reliable unit into a function 
which has to operate in order for the air- 
craft to be dispatched. (All three sources 
of bank, roll, and heading information must 
be working to dispatch the aircraft as pres- 
ently configured). 

If this recommendation is adopted, the 
Subcommittee further recommends that the 
third AHRU be used to improve the reli- 
&bility and/or fail safety of the attitude and 
heading display in the cockpit. The detall 
implementation of this can be left to Lock- 
heed's discretion. Two possibilities are to in- 
stall a third flight director display in the 
cockpit where the three displays could be 
visually cross checked or to switch out au- 
tomatically a malfunctioned AHRU from the 
display and switch in the standby AHRU 
system with appropriate warning signals to 
the pilots. 

Multimode radar 
Status 


The multimode radar (MMR) consists of 
an X-band multifunction radar and a Ku- 
band multifunction radar. Each radar ac- 
commodates seven operating modes while its 
display system accommodates an eighth 
mode of station keeping (which is performed 
by a separate equipment not considered part 
of the MMR). The seven modes consist of 
high and low altitude mapping, contour map- 
ping, weather mapping, terrain following, ter- 
rain avoidance, radar approach and beacon 
operation. The equipment to accomplish the 
various modes is for the most part common 
in each radar and as a result the modes are 
highly interdependent, although redundancy 
exists between the two radars for the most 
part. The two radar antennas are mounted 
on а common roll stabilized yoke, one above, 
and the other below, the roll axis. For ter- 
rain following and contour mapping each ra- 
dar contains a phase interferometer system. 
This consists of a horizontal array of pairs 
of horns which is used to make a phase com- 
parison in elevation of the received signals. 
This technique requires that microwave 
components and some receiver elements be 
mounted on the back of each of the two 
dish type antennas. These features have pro- 
duced a relatively heavy and complex an- 
tenna assembly for each radar. Some dif- 
culty has been experienced 1n getting & good 
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antenna for ground mapping, because part 
of the dish had been clipped to accommodate 
the interferometer array. A modification of 
the feed has recently been devised to com- 
pensate for this deficiency. 

From experience to date, the principal 
concerns are as follows: (1) low reliability, 
(2) an antenna pattern in the mapping 
modes that necessitates modifications as 
mentioned previously, (3) gearing problems 
in the antenna drive and stabilization as- 
sembHes and (4) a “solid state" modulator 
that has not been operating reliably. There 
may be a continuing problem in either radar 
in getting the more frequently used weather 
and mapping portions to perform as reliably 
as desired even though these are relatively 
simple modes. There is insufficient informa- 
tion at present to assess accurately the per- 
formance of the contour mapping and ter- 
rain following modes of operation, 

Overall there are other detailed problems 
in passing qualification tests particularly 
these relating to electromagnetic interfer- 
ence (EMI). 


Adequacy of Development/Improvement 
Program 

The method of correcting antenna pattern 
deficiencies with a feed modification appears 
to be reasonable. With the proper use of 
sensitivity time control (STC) in the re- 
celver, the modification should provide an 
&dequate solution. 

The program for the solid state modulator 
involves further qualification, particularly in 
regard to its components. Satisfactory per- 
formance is made difficult by the relatively 
small volume of this unit. 

Judgment must be reserved on the over- 
all, outlook for the Multimode Radar be- 
cause there remains much engineering to 
improve the hardware reliability. 


Conclusions and Recommendations on the 
MMR 


It is concluded that the normal airlift 
(logistics) mission can be compromised by 
& radar configuration that is tailored to the 
more demanding low-altitude cargo drop and 
category III landing missions, Radar state- 
of-the-art can permit the functions of 
weather and mapping required for the trans- 
port mission to be accomplished with a 
high degree of reliability. To provide a satis- 
factory weather and mapping radar capa- 
bility at the earliest operational time, it is 
recommended that a contemporary weather 
and mapping radar be procured as a sub- 
stitute for the current radar(s). Several “оп- 
the-shelf" weather (and mapping) radars 
&re avallable for selection. Some of these 
models contain -redundant standby trans- 
mitters and receivers. 

It is further recommended. that the capa- 
bility for terrain following, contour mapping, 
&nd precision approach required by the more 
demanding, but seldom used, missions be 
phased in at such time as these capabilities 
can be demonstrated conclusively with ade- 
quate reliability. If one (or both) of the 
two MMR radars can demonstrate adequate 
reliability for these modes, the other could 
possibly be eliminated. 


Madar 
Status 


The term MADAR is an acronym for Mal- 
function Detection, Analysis, and Recording 
Subsystem. It is a new and interesting com- 
bination of several principles. ‘The purpose is 
to test, wherever reasonable, the inner func- 
tioning of many items of avionics and other 
systems, to provide light alarm displays: of 
malfunctions when they occur, to record the 
details of the occurrence in printout for 
flight and ground use and to record on mag- 
netic tape for subsequent ground mainte- 
nance and record purposes, It also has diag- 
nostic data recorded on film to,aid in flight 
diagnosis of faults. 
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While not all functions of all equipments 
can be monitored by MADAR, intelligent 
application of the system has made this a 
valuable item for test, checkout, and main- 
tenance. 

The design concept appears sound. The 
hardware implementation is satisfactory with 
the exception of some difficulties. with the 
mechanical drive and with dust in the film 
projector used in fault diagnosis. This unit 
uses 575 ft. of film and provides access to 
as many as 10,000 miniature film frames in 
less than 20 seconds. 

The Subcommittee looked into two other 
points of concern and received good response 
to both. With any equipment of this type 
there is always the fear that the device may 
feed back into unwanted signals or voltage 
line equipment, thereby causing malfunc- 
tion. It appears that this point has been very 
carefully borne in mind throughout develop- 
ment and adequate buffering is provided. No 
"active" tests are made since these also 
might interfere with line functioning of 
vital equipment being monitored. 

The second point is the adequacy of test- 
ing, since it cannot in practice be made com- 
prenensive in all instances. A surprisingly 
large number of functions are neverthele:s 
monitored satisfactorily. A total of 1894 line 
replaceable units out of 3175 candidates 
have been monitored. 


Adequacy of Development/Improvement 
Programs 

There is now little required by way of 
improvement programs beyond the contin- 
uing update of software which seems to be 
progressing well. Fixes for the mechanical 
diffüicultles previously reported (unsatisfac- 
tory film drive and dust problems) are in 
progress and should be successful, 


Conclusions 


The outlook that this equipment will be 
reliable and meet its specification lias been 
greatly improved by the energetic and intel- 
ligent work by Lockheed to make the pio- 
neering MADAR development fully success- 
ful. No special recommendation is made by 
the committee. 


VI. REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE С—5А 
WING STRUCTURE 


General background 


The Subcommittee investigating the C-5A 
wing structure was asked specifically to eval- 
uate the adequacy of modifications to the 
wing and the test procedures for validating 
the structure, and to assess the long-term 
outlook for the wing structure. 

The original C-5A contract specified. a 
number of key performance requirements as 
well as the operating weight. In general, a5 
shown, by the report of the Subcommittee 
on Performance, the C-5A meets these re- 
quirements. 

After the weight was fixed, some normal 
growth occurred and some rather major 
changes to the aerodynamic configuration 
were found to be necessary to meet lift. and 
drag requirements, The aerodynamic changes 
alone added about 14,000. pounds to the 
structural weight and dictated compensat- 
ing structural weight reductions in other 
areas’ to stay within the -specified gross 
weight. 

In order to meet the low structural weight 
requirement, Lockheed has employed stresses 
at higher levels. than.are normally used in 
other aircraft, For. example, the lower skin 
of the C-5A wing structure is designed to 
l-g-operating stresses one-third higher than 
those-in the C-141, which uses the same 
material, Thus, in order to meet the fatigue 
life’ requirements, the quality level of the 
design details in the C-5A must be.signifi- 
cantly better than haye been attained in 
the past. { 

Two. of the. C-bA. structural integrity re- 
quirements are concerned with static 
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strength and fatigue life, The static require- 
ment is satisfled if the airplane can. sustain 
without failure the one time occurrences of 
а small number of critical loading conditions. 
The locus of these conditions, together with 
& factor of safety of 1.5, define flight en- 
velopes within which the airplane can be 
safely operated, A very simplified measure of 
the safe flight envelopes is provided by the 
limit load factor of 2.5 g, Le., any filght op- 
eration which produces no more than 2.5 g's 
(payload. 220,000 lbs) is considered as a 
condition for safe operation. 

The fatigue requirement is satisfied if the 
structure can sustain, without damage, the 
many repeated applications of normal op- 
erating stresses which the airplane would ex- 
perlence in its specified lifetime of 30,000 
hours. A factor of safety (or scatter factor 
as it is called) of 4 is specified and hence 
the validation of the fatigue life requires 
carrying the full scale fatigue test to 4 life- 
times (120,000 hours). The normal operating 
Stresses are defined in terms of missions 
(training, airlift, etc.), mission segments 
(takeoff, cruise, etc.), payload, fuel weight, 
and other parameters. 

Static strength 

Deficiencies in the static strength of the 
wing were uncovered by the failure of the 
full-scale static test article in July 1969. 
Modifications intended to correct these de- 
ficiencies have been validated by compo- 
nent tests but the final proof must await 
completion of the static test program. These 
tests of components of the reinforced wing 
reached ultimate load, but several areas of 
high stress were identified and further were 
corroborated by measureménts made on the 
full-scale static test. 

Two other factors contribute to the pres- 
ent concern for the static strength of the 
wing: (a) Measurements made on the static 
tests have shown the chordwise stress dis- 
tributions to be considerably different from 
those which were used for design. (b) The 
tension allowable stresses used by Lockheed 
for design have not been attained in the 
component tests. The Subcommittee is con- 
cerned that the static test of the reinforced 
wing may not reach its ultimate strength 
goals: 

Lockheed plans to conduct the remaining 
static tests of the airframe under a series of 
progressively higher load levels to reduce the 
risk of failure for a given test condition. 
The Subcommittee agrees that this pro- 
cedure will yield the most. information ob- 
tainable from a single static test article for 
defining the capability of the present struc- 
ture. However, the procedure delays the final 
proof of ‘static strength. 

Because the present configuration of the 
wing structure is unlikely to reach all of 
its ultimate static design points, several al- 
ternative actions have been explored. They 
are: 

1. Employ a load distribution control sys- 
tem which reduces the stresses in the wing 
by redistributing the external aerodynamic 
loads on the wing. This can be accom- 
plished by (a) an active system which de- 
flects the atlerons symmetrically in response 
to accelerometers located in the wing, (b) 
a semi-passive system which, in effect, up- 
rigs the ailerons as a function of air speed, 
and (c) a semi-passive system as in (b) but 
which operates for only a few combinations 
of gross welght and. payload. 

2. Accept a reduction in allowable load 
factor. The extent will depend upon the 
strength level attained by the static test ar- 
ticle. Presently, the static test results show 
at least a 2-g (limit) capability. 

8. Accept a reduction in: payload and gross 
weight. 

All, of these approaches appear.to offer 
reasonable solutions to the static strength 
problems.: The passive, load. distribution 
control systems entail increased drag and 
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an attendant reduction in performance. 
However, some improvement in fatigue life 
is expected if the passive system is used. The 
reductions in allowable load factor, and in 
payload and gross’ weight must be assessed 
against the restrictions in the operational 
usage of the airplane. The Air Force is in the 
best position to evaluate the tradeoffs among 
these choices after all data are available. 


Fatigue life 


The high. average operating stress levels 
have raised serious doubts that the wing can 
meet its design goal of 4 lifetimes (120,000 
hours), Strain measurements have identified 
some of the more critical regions. For exam- 
ple, the rear spar and the mid beam at W. 8. 
120 are two areas that have high local stresses 
and, therefore, have high risk of early fatigue 
failures, In fact, the component simulating 
the modified structure in the rear spar at 
W. S. 120 failed after 23,000 flight hours had 
been simulated. (The goal for this compo- 
nent test was 180,000 hours.) 

The failure occurred in the spar web at the 
edge of the modification introduced to cor- 
rect the static deficiency found in July 1969. 
(It should be recognized that modifications 
made to improve static strength may ad- 
versely affect fatigue life.) As a result, an 
additional doubler and stiffener have been 
designed and installed in the component. The 
test will be continued to assess the adequacy 
of the new modification before a decision is 
made to retrofit the fleet. If all goes well this 
decision should be made about the end of 
July 1970. Although these component tests 
have considerable value in determining the 
fatigue adequacy of the structural modifica- 
tions, final judgment must be withheld until 
the airplane fatigue test is completed. 

The Subcommittee believes that additional 
structural modifications will be required. The 
particular stations where these modifications 
will be required can be identified only by con- 
tinued fatigue testing of the complete wing 
structure. The fatigue test is scheduled to 


complete the first of four required lifetimes 
about the end of 1970. The Subcommittee 
urges that this test be accelerated to provide 
this urgently needed information as soon as 


possible. 


Aircraft usage 


At the Subcommittee’s request, MAC and 
the SPO have updated the planned usage of 
the C-5A. A preliminary assessment indi- 
cates the fatigue severity of the updated 
usage to be essentially equivalent to that of 
the one used in design. The increased rate of 
accumulating fatigue damage in some mis- 
sions is balanced by decreased rates in others. 
Parametric analyses are planned which will 
help the operating commands assess the im- 
pect of particular usage patterns and help 
program usage for the best compromise be- 
tween productivity and longevity. 

Because individual aircraft life is critically 
dependent upon the actual usage, the Sub- 
committee strongly recommends that a flight 
load monitoring program be instituted for 
this aircraft. The Air Force has proposed an 
Individual Aircraft Fatigue Tracking Pro- 
gram for the C-5A. However, the program ap- 
parently will not be implemented for some 
time because of unavailability of suitable 
recorders. In view of the urgent need for 
such data on the C-5A; the Subcommittee 
recommends that presently available record- 
ers be installed immediately on fleet aircraft 
as an interim measure. 

Conclusions and recommendations 

The. modifications introduced to correct 
the. deficiency uncovered in the static test 
failure in July 1969 have been shown to be 
statically adequate by component tests. Final 
validation of this aspect must await the suc- 
cessful completion of the full-scale static 


test program. 
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However, one disturbing feature is that the 
modification to the rear beam at W. S. 120 
has introduced stress concentrations: which 
produced an early component fatigue failure. 
Thus, at this time, the fatigue capabilities of 
the modifications are stil] in doubt. 

The wing structure has been designed to 
be damage tolerant. This feature improves 
safety because flaws and fatigue cracks will 
grow to detectable size before catastrophic 
failure occurs. However, fatigue cracks are 
likely to develop because of high stress levels, 
and thus, each aircraft requires frequent and 
careful inspections. Additionally, it is the 
consensus of the Subcommittee that further 
engineering changes are likely to be needed 
to correct deficiencies not yet located. 

The impact of retrofits on operations can 
be reduced if problems are discovered as 
early as possible. Thus, the Subcommittee 
recommends consideration of the following: 

1. Accelerate the static and fatigue tests 
by combining loading conditions into fewer 
envelope conditions for the static test, and 
into fewer combinations of payload, fuel and 
gross weights, Also the intervals between in- 
spections for the cyclic test could be in- 
creased. 

2. Commence 2 second fatigue test on 
another complete wing as soon as possible. 
This test should proceed at the highest pos- 
sible cyclic rate to identify other potential 
weaknesses in the structures. A significant 
lead time to start a second test is recognized, 
but the test should provide valuable new 
information and expedite the evaluation of 
further changes when needed. 

3. Implement an interim load monitoring 
program on fieet aircraft immediately. 

4. Accelerate the parametric analysis of 
fatigue damage due to usage patterns. Ac- 
cording to the present schedule this anal- 
ysis will be accomplished by September 1971, 
a date which the Subcommittee believes 
should be advanced to be of maximum ben- 
efit to usage planners. 


ANNEX A 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, D.C., February 14, 1970. 
Dean COURTLAND D. PERKINS, 
Chairman, 
USAF Scientific Advisory Board. 

Dear Court: І would appreciate having the 
Scientific Advisory Board conduct a study 
of the C-5 structure. Initially, the commit- 
tee should concentrate on the problems that 
have occurred in the wing structure, con- 
Sidering all structural materials and aero- 
dynamic aspects of the failures that have 
occurred and the reinforcement planned for 
installation in all airplanes. Specifically, ad- 
vice and recommendations are needed on: 
а) the available information on the static 
test failures to determine if the conclusions 
as to the cause of the failures are supported 
by a thorough and comprehensive engineer- 
ing analysis, b) the adequacy of the proposed 
reinforcements, c) the presently planned 
component and full scale test program to 
validate the adequacy of the wing fix, and 
d) the need for the proposed stiffener for 
the front and rear spar web. 

On the basis of the questions raised in 
items a through d, above, the Scientific Ad- 
visory Board should submit recommenda- 
tions regarding the continuation of the pro- 
posed retrofit program, the need for addi- 
tional component/full scale testing, and the 
desirability of- additional analysis/test of 
other wing areas that may be suspect from 
& design load standpoint. 

I have asked Doctor Ray L. Bisplinghoff, 
MIT and Doctor Alfred J. Eggers, NASA, to 
serve as Chairman and Vice Chairman, re- 
spectively. Both have agreed. 

I know you are aware of the significance 
and urgency of this project, The retrofit pro- 
gram is currently underway and the first air- 
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plane will be completed by the end of March. 
A report is desired as early as possible to 
minimize disruption if the presently planned 
program is found to be inadequate. 

Because of the urgency, I would like to 
be kept informed of the progress of this 
review by the.submission of interim reports. 

Sincerely, 
Bos. 


ANNEX B 
TASK STATEMENT—PERFORMANCE 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


Subject: C-5A Performance. 

Problem: It is alleged that the range of 
the C-5A does not meet guaranteed values 
when other required items of performance 
are met during the defined mission for which 
the overall performance of the airplane is 
guaranteed. Further allegations have been 
made that the Air Force has granted many 
specifications deviations which have reduced 
performance requirements. 

Assistance desired: The USAF Scientific 
Advisory Board is requested to advise the 
Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of 
Staff on the overall performance of the C-5A 
as predicted by test results to date and as it 
relates to the performance requirements of 
the contract. Specifically, the Committee 
will: 

1. Analyze the specification deviations/ 
waivers that have been granted to determine 
if flight performance requirements have been 
reduced. Comments regarding empty weight 
and structural integrity will not be included 
as a part of this task statement. 

2. Determine from available test data 
whether the flight performance guarantees 
will be met. 

On the basis of their review, the Committee 
is requested to submit its conclusions re- 
garding the degree to which the C-5A will 
meet contractually required flight-perform- 
ance guarantees. 

TASK STATEMENT—LANDING GEAR 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


Subject: C-5A Landing Gear. 

Problem: Malfunctions of the C-5A land- 
ing gear have been occurring at an unaccept- 
ably high rate in all functional modes— 
extension, retracting, crosswind steering and 
kneeling. 

Assistance desired: The USAF Scientific 
Advisory Board is requested to review the 
C-5A landing gear and advise the Secretary 
of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff of the 
actions necessary to improve the reliability 
of the system. Specifically the committee 
should: 

1 Review the malfunctions that have oc- 
curred to date to determine what conclusions 
can be reached regarding the probable causes 
of these malfunctions. 

2 Evaluate the landing gear system design 
and assess the possibility of the occurrence 
of a catastrophic failure (a failure which 
would result in major damage to the air- 
craft). 

8. Determine the adequacy and timeliness 
of the program underway by the contractor 
to improve system reliability. 

4. On the basis of items 1 through 3, sub- 
mit recommendations for additional actions 
and/or acceleration of the existing improve- 
ment p that may be required to pro- 
vide a reliable system that will minimize 
the possibility of a major accident occurring 
due to landing gear malfunctions. 

TASK STATEMENT—AVIONICS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


Subject: C-5A Avionics. 

Problem: Major problems with various avi- 
onics subsystems have resulted in operating 
restrictions that seriously limit the C-5A 
use in any but the most straightforward 
MAC “Channel traffic” type cargo mission, 
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Assistance desired: The ad hoc committee 
of the Scientific Advisory Board is requested 
to conduct a review of the C-5A avionics sub- 
systems focusing their attention on the areas 
where problems have been identified and 
the corrective actions that are being taken. 
The committee will advise the Secretary of 
the Air Force and the Chief of Staff on the 
status of the avionics program, the adequacy 
of the development/improvement programs 
and the outlook and methods for achieving 
contractually required performance, 

The committee will pay particular atten- 
tion to the following avionics subsystems 
which have experienced difficulties during 
qualification/flight testing: 

1. Multi-mode Radar. 

2. Attitude and Heading Reference Unit. 

3. Inertial Doppler Navigation System. 

4. Automatic Flight Control System. 

5. MADAR. 

6. Radar Altimeter. 


TASK STATEMENT—WING STRUCTURE 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


Subject: C-5A Wing Structure. 

Problem: To conduct a study of the C-5A 
wing structure, considering all structural 
materials and aerodynamic aspects of the 
failures that have occurred and the rein- 
forcement planned for installation in all 
airplanes. 

Assistance desired: The USAF Scientific 
Advisory Board has been requested to advise 
the Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief 
of Staff on the adequacy of the structural 
reinforcements currently being installed on 
the C-5A wing. The retrofit program is cur- 
rently underway and the first airplane will be 
completed by the end of March. A report is 
desired as early as possible to minimize dis- 
ruption if the presently planned program is 
found to be inadequate. Specifically, the 
committee will: 

1. Review the available information on the 
static test article failure that occurred in 
July 1969 and the recently discovered wing 
center section cracks on airplane No. 3 to 
determine if the conclusions as to the causes 
of the failures are supported by a thorough 
and comprehensive engineering analysis. 

2. Evaluate the adequacy of the proposed 
reinforcements at Wing Stations 120 and 577. 

3. Review the presently planned compo- 
nent and full scale test programs to deter- 
mine if they will provide sufficient test data 
to validate the adequacy of the wing fix. 

4. Evaluate the need for the proposed T 
section stiffener being considered for the 
front and rear spar web. 

5. On the basis of items 1 through 4, 
submit recommendations regarding contin- 
uation of the proposed retrofit program, the 
need for additional component/full scale 
testing, and the desirability of additional 
analysis/test of other wing areas that may 
be suspect from a design load standpoint as 
they may be exposed in the course of review- 
ing this particular problem. 


ANNEX C 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF ACTIVITIES OF THE 
C-5A COMMITTEE 

Date, subcommittee or subcommittee rep- 
resentative(s), and meeting site: 

21-22 February 1970, Wing Structure, Lock- 
heed-Georgia. 

14-15 March 1970, Wing Structure, Lock- 
heed-Georgia. 

14-15 March 1970, Performance, Lockheed- 
Georgia. 

9-10 April 
Georgia. 

22 April 1970, Avionics, Nortronics, Palos 
Verdes, Calif. 

29 April 1970, Avionics, Honeywell, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

2-3 May 1970, Wing Structure, Avionics, 
Performance, Lockheed-Georgia. 

4 May 1970, Chairman and Subcommittee 
Chairmen, Oral Briefing to Secretary of the 
Air Force, Pentagon. 


1970, Avionics, Lockheed- 
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12 May 1970, Avionics, Norden, Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 

21-22 May 1970, Landing Gear, Lockheed- 
Georgia. 

25 May 1970, Avionics, Aerospace Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

5 June 1970, Avionics, Lear-Siegler, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

8-9 June 1970, Avionics, Pentagon. 

10 June 1970, Wing Structure, Pentagon. 

11 June 1970, Subcommittee Chairmen, 
Pentagon, 

12 June 1970, Chairman and Subcommit- 
tee Chairmen, Oral Briefing to Secretary of 
the Air Force, Pentagon. 

Meeting statistics bearing on this report 
including all times, dates, places, a listing of 
persons in attendance and purposes therefor, 
together with their affiliations and material 
reviewed and discussed, are available in the 
SAB Secretariat offices for review by author- 
ized persons or agencies, 

HAROLD A, STEINER, 
Colonel, USAF, Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary, USAF Scientific Advisory Board. 


AMENDMENT TO END THE WAR: 
ECONOMICS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to the sec- 
ond in a series of articles that I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp on various aspects of 
American involvement in Southeast Asia. 
The article, entitled “How the War in 
Indochina Is Being Paid for by the Amer- 
ican Public: An Economic Comparison of 
the Periods Before and After Escalation,” 
was written by economist Charles J. Cic- 
chetti for the Congress of Young Pro- 
fessionals for Political Action. The Con- 
gress of Young Professionals for Political 
Action, incorporated in May of 1970, is 
a group of young professionals—doctors, 
lawyers, businessmen, teachers, engi- 
neers, social workers—dedicated to in- 
volvement in the political process out of 
their conviction that U.S. military in- 
volvement in Indochina must be brought 
to an end. The organization is presently 
involved in a variety of educational proj- 
ects directed toward passage of such leg- 
islative measures as Senate amendment 
No. 609 to the Military Procurement 
Authorization Act, and has future plans 
geared toward a much broader spectrum 
of political activity and involvement. 

Mr. Cicchetti's research into the eco- 
nomic repercussions of our involvement 
in Southeast Asia brings to light the very 
direct economic effect that this war has 
on every public sector of the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Cic- 
chetti's clear and concise study of the 
economic effects of the war in Indo- 
china be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How THE War IN INDOCHINA Is BEING PaIp 
FOR BY THE AMERICAN PUuEBLIC: Ам Eco- 
NOMIC COMPARISON OF THE PERIODS BEFORE 
AND AFTER ESCALATION 

(By Charles J. Cicchetti) 
INTRODUCTION 

During popular wars the people of a coun- 
try can be expected to “rally around the 
flag" and “pull in their belts" to support the 
actions of their government against à com- 
mon foe or menace. An example of such a 
war was World War II. During such confitcts 
tne President can be expected to ask the Con- 
gress to pass war taxes and to encourage the 
citizens to purchase war bonds. If the costs 
of the war still exceed revenues, the Presi- 
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dent wil pay for the war by using deficit 
financing. 

One predictable side effect of deficit financ- 
ing when the economy is running at near full 
employment is to cause a rapid increase in 
prices of those consumer goods which are 
being produced during the war years. If the 
war is a popular war the President and the 
Congress are likely to pass laws which will 
institute a system of wage-price controls and 
price rationing to control the inflationary 
impact of deficit financing. That the present 
war in Indochina is not a popular war can 
be determined by the fact that no American 
President has asked the Congress for war 
taxes. 

The war has been financed instead by 
carrying large budget deficits during the 
period of escalation as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE | 
Па billions] 


Budgeta 
cost of the 
war in 
Indochina 
(incremental 
outlays) 


1 Surplus. 
Note: All figures are in current billions of dollars. 


The inflation which most economists pre- 
dicted would follow was allowed to go un- 
checked by failing to institute proper wage 
and price controls, as would have been pos- 
sible during a popular war. Instead of con- 
trols, each administration has been using 
various combinations of fiscal and mone- 
tary adjustment without placing the full 
blame for the present state of the economy 
on the war, which no President has asked 
the Congress and the American people to 
fully finance and support. 

The effect of trying to conduct a war and 
hide the full costs has been the creation 
of a situation where unemployment is ap- 
proaching the old 1960 level of 5% nationally 
with regional and minority group levels 
much higher. Industrial production and cor- 
porate profits are down, the stock market is 
in a major slump; yet prices continue to in- 
crease at nearly a 6% annual rate and in- 
terest rates are at their highest levels in 
over 100 years. With the contradictory eco- 
nomic conditions of a war, recession, infia- 
tion, and stock market slump, the costs of the 
war to all Americans staggers the minds of 
rational men. 

The supporters of the McGovern-Hatfield 
Amendment proposes several simple premises 
related to the above discussion. First, the war 
in Indo China is not a popular war and has 
never been fully supported by the American 
people. Second, the costs of this unpopular 
war have affected many if not all segments 
of our society and many of the effects have 
been hidden. Third, as all economic indicators 
show, most of the critical parameters are 
growing worse as this war drags on. Therefore, 
the costs are rising exponentially rather than 
becoming less as the President's budget would 
indicate, Finally, the burden of ending this 
war must be shared by the members of Con- 
gress who allowed an unpopular was to be 
conducted; and therefore, the Congress 
should vote to either end the war or make 
the continued costs of the war explicit rather 
than hidden. 


1 Even the surtax of the late 1960's which 
President Johnson proposed and later Presi- 
dent Nixon endorsed, was presented to the 
American people as a fiscal device to control 
inflation, not as a tax to pay for the war 
which was the direct cause of this inflation. 
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THE HIDDEN COSTS OF THE WAR IN INDO CHINA 


The escalation of the war in Vietnam be- 
gan in 1965 as the incremental budget fig- 
ures for the period 1965 to 1970 in Table 1 
indicate. The groundwork for our present 
economic state was also laid in 1965. The 
conditions of our present economy are criti- 
cally related to our increasing involvement 
in Indo China. Accordingly, the causal rela- 
tionship between the war and our present 
economic conditions in various segments of 
the country can be determined by compar- 
ing the manner in which a set of key eco- 
nomic indicators changed from 1960 to 1965 
with the way these same parameters changed 
during the years 1965 to 1970. 


A. The consumer and producer 


During the period before escalation, the 
advance in consumer prices averaged less 
than one percent per year or 5.2% for the 
entire 1960 to 1965 period, as shown in Table 
2. This compares with an advance of 23% 
during the 1965 to 1970 period, which 
matched our increased involvement in Indo 
China. Not only were gods more expensive 
in 1970, but the index of all industrial pro- 
duction advanced at only about one-half the 
rate it advanced in the early 1960's before 
the escalation. These latter figures suggest 
the reason why the official language has 
dropped the “we can have both more guns 
and butter" claim. 

Perhaps the greatest myth related to this 
war is the feeling that big business has 
prospered during the war. After a very rapid 
&dvance of some 12 percent per year in cur- 
rent dollars before escalation, business prof- 
its actually fell during the period between 
1965 and 1970. Workers, who had realized 
nearly an 11% increase in real purchasing 
power during the early 1960's had to settle 
for an advance of less than 2% during the 
heightened war years. 

With the rising of food prices, it might be 
assumed that farmers are gaining as this war 
continues. Nothing could be more incorrect, 
as shown in Table 2. Farmers, who remained 
at the same parity level after the 1960 to 
1965 period of economic growth, will have 
realized a deterioration in their parity po- 
sition of some 6% by the end of 1970. 


TABLE !l.—THE COST OF THE WAR TO THE AMERICAN 
CONSUMER AND PRODUCER 


[Percent changes for the entire period] 


Period, 
1960-65 


Period, 
1965-70 


+23.0 
+17.6 


—4.1 
41,85 
—6.5 


Index of all consumer prices 

Index of all industrial production 

Total corporate profits after taxes (cur- 
fant. dóollarg). ......-. x... P2. 

Weekly wages in real dollars for non- 
agricultura! sector 

Farmers parity position (actual)... .... 

Farmers parity position after direct 


Government subsidy —6.1 


Note: All figures are based upon official data prepared for the 
Joint Economic Committee of the Congress bv the Council of 
I Advisers. The latest publications «July 1970) have 

n used. 


B. Real weekly wages 

In Table 3 the effect of the war on real 
purchasing power for three classes of non- 
agricultural labor (manufacturing, con- 
struction and retail) are shown. All sectors 
realized significant gains in purchasing pow- 
er during the early 1960’s. This increased 
purchasing power of labor was further in- 
creased during this period by both a tax 
cut and a decline in the costs of consumer 
credit and home mortgages. During the pe- 
riod of escalation, only construction work- 
ers matched their earlier gains and all 
workers suffered a tax increase and increased 
interest costs for consumer credit and home 
mortgages, 
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TABLE III.—REAL WEEKLY WAGES IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
[Percent changes for the entire period] 


All nonagricultural industries. 
Manufacturing 
Construction.. 

Retail 


Note: All data are based on official JEC statistics. 


C. Unemployment 

With the change in administrations, the 
burden of the fight against inflation and 
deficit financing of the war in Indo China 
was placed squarely on the shoulders of the 
American working man. In 1960 there were 
nearly 4 million workers unemployed, or 
5.6% of the civilian labor force. During the 
period of economic growth of the Kennedy/ 
Johnson years, this unemployment was re- 
duced gradually to 2.8 milion unemployed, 
or 3.5% of the civilian labor force in 1968, 
and a rate of about 1.5% for married men 
with a wife and family to support. 

One of the reasons for the continued 
inflation during the Johnson years was de- 
cision on the part of the Democrats that 1t 
was either morally or politically better to 
finance the war with spiralling prices as the 
Side effect rather than unemployment. The 
Nixon Administration perhaps in response to 
a different set of political forces has reversed 
this policy in response to declining corporate 
profits and a slumping stock market. The re- 
sult of the changing policy and the con- 
comitant uncertainty and apprehensions cre- 
ated in various segments of the economy is 
that the number of workers out of work has 
been increased by 1.2 million to about 4 mil- 
lion and the percent unemployment has been 
hovering close to 5%. The stock market con- 
tinues to remain in a slump and business 
profits are still down. The political transition 
which the President claims is a natural side 
effect of changing back to a peacetime econ- 
omy has created the worst of both worlds, 
as the economy now suffers from both in- 
flating prices and a recession in employment. 


D. The housing market 


In Table 4 two key indicators of the avail- 
ability of housing are shown. During the 
early Kennedy-Johnson years new housing 
starts increased by nearly 20% and the per- 
centage drop in mortgage rates was over 
10% of the 1960 level. During the height- 
ened war years (1965-70) both of the hous- 
ing indicators moved in the wrong direction. 
New housing starts fell off by nearly 13% 
and the percentage increase in mortgage rates 
was 67% to an all-time high for FHA rates. 
The ability of young people to purchase 
houses has been further compounded with 
the required cash down payments for can- 
ventional mortgages reaching 30% of the 
principal in some areas of the country in 
early 1970. 


TABLE IV.—THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE HOUSING 
MARKET 


[Percent changes for the entire period] 


Period 
1965-70 


—12.8 
+67.0 


New housing starts. 
FHA mortgage rates. 


Note: All figures are based upon official JEC statistics. 


D. The securities and finance market 


The old precept of using the stock market 
as & "hedge against inflation" was another 
principle which was relegated to the for- 
gotten myth category by the war in Indo 
China. As shown in Table 5, the stock prices, 
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which advanced by about 10% per year dur- 
ing the early 1960's, showed a decline during 
the period of our increasing involvement in 
Southeast Asia. 

The interest on prime commercial paper 
is another area where the comparison of 
these two periods shows & remarkable dif- 
ference. The soaring interest rates of the 
escalation period are a prime indication that 
consumers buying on credit and firms fi- 
nancing new investment must pay much 
more in 1970 to borrow money. Most of this 
increase (about two-thirds) coming during 
the first year and one-half of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. 


TABLE V.—THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE SECURITIES 
AND MONEY MARKET 


{Percent changes for the entire period] 


Period, 
196 


Period, 
0-65 1965-70 


Prime commercial paper (interest rates). 
Stock market prices 


-+87.5 


+13,7 
+58.0 —14.3 


Note: All figures are based upon official JEC statistics. 


E. The elderly 


If one group of our population seems to be 
suffering even more than others from the 
present economic conditions, it is the elder- 
ly of this country. With rising prices and 
generally fixed retirement incomes the effect 
of inflation is a double cross to bear for the 
elderly. This group also has the greatest con- 
centration of poverty and the greatest need 
for medical care. With medical costs rising by 
approximately 12% per year recently, the 
elderly are bearing the costs of this war far 
in excess of any possible benefits they may 
be receiving. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In this paper there has not been a dis- 
cussion of the moral or immoral conse- 
quences of the war in Indo China, of the 
thousands of lives and casualties suffered by 
Americans and inflicted by them on the peo- 
ple of Indo China. There has not been a dis- 
cussion of the deep divisions at home that 
have resulted from this war and the uncer- 
tainty caused by the draft among young peo- 
ple between the ages of 18 and 26 to fight 
in à war they feel is wrong and immoral. 

All of the above facts, to be sure, are very 
important reasons for ending the war, and 
even may have economic consequences, How- 
ever, the war, whether it is opposed because 
it 15 immoral or supported because 1t in- 
volves our national interest, is costing all 
Americans from the rich stockholder to the 
poor black a great deal in terms of where we 
might have been today if we never had be- 
come involved in this war. The tasks of re- 
dressing our social injustices at home and 
providing a better life for all Americans, 
which we began from 1960 to 1965 and could 
have continued if we avoided the war in 
Indo China should no longer be postponed. 

The hopes for the economic future are 
grim and the war continues, As the months 
go by the sorry state of the economy con- 
tinues to worsen. In spite of reduced outlays 
for the war and troop withdrawals, every 
major economic indicator discussed in this 
paper is in a poorer position since Nixon took 
Office as President, as compared with the last 
years of the Johnson Administration. Some 
of this is certainly inherited, as the war was 
inherited. More is probably due to a shifting 
of a greater burden for fighting the infla- 
tion produced by the war on to labor. 

With a budget deficit expected in 1971 and 
an even bigger deficit expected in 1972, we can 
expect the economy to weaken even more. 
The Congress must come to realize these ex- 
traordinary hidden costs of foregone oppor- 
tunities and economic instability, being suf- 
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fered by all Americans and outlined in this 
paper, and move to either end the war or to 
go to the American people and ask for the 
funds to support to continue this foolhardy 
and unpopular venture. The prospects for 
the latter support are probably close to zero, 
which 1s why no President hàs proposed 
Sweeping economic reforms to conduct this 
war and why the economy is presently in 
sch а sorry state. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 3102. An act to amend section 4 of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, as amended, to 
extend the term during which the Secretary 
of the Interior can make fisheries loans under 
the Act, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 14956. An act to extend for 3 years the 
period during which certain dyeing and tan- 
ning materials may be imported free of duty. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN of Idaho). The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1971 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
sels, and tracked combat vehicles, and 
other weapons, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and to prescribe the authorized personnel 
Strength of the Selected Reserve of each Re- 
serve component of the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 793 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment No. 
193 and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from New. Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), for himself and others, proposes 
an amendment (No. 793) as follows: 


On page 15, line 7, strike out “10,000” and 
Insert in lieu thereof “15,000”. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I offer this amendment for 
myself, the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
МуѕкІЕ) and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE). 

Mr. President, this amendment to the 
Military Procurement Authorization bill 
is quite simple. It takes the Senate Com- 
mittee figure of 10,000 officers and men 
for the Coast Guard Selected Reserve and 
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increases it to 15,000—the approximate 
present strength of the Reserves. 

The figure of 10,000, reported by the 
Committee, represents, as I understand 
it, a tentative figure. During hearings, 
testimony was not forthcoming in time to 
support a definite figure. However, testi- 
mony before the Transportation Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, chaired by 
the distinguished floor manager of the 
pending bill, Senator STENNIS, demon- 
strated the necessity for the higher fig- 
ure. 

For this reason, I am hopeful of en- 
listing the support. of members of both 
Committees as well as that of all Sen- 
ators whose States have benefited in 
many ways from the excellent work of 
the Coast Guard and its Reserves during 
severe emergency and disaster situations. 

I understand legislation is being 
drafted which will not detract from the 
defense mobilization capability of the 
Selected Reserves, but will augment, 
through training and peace time mobi- 
lization, their quick-response capability 
in natural disasters, dangerous ecological 
threats, and other emergencies we know 
the country will experience. 

I believe channeling disciplined and 
trained personnel into environmental 
surveillance and emergency disaster aid 
is the kind of additional role we all would 
like to see for the Selected Reserves. This 
controlled transformation of an essen- 
tially military reserve force into a con- 
servation factor, demonstrates the com- 
mitment of the Congress to improving the 
quality and safety of life for all Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. President, authorization of 15,000 
is lower than the 16,590 added on the 
floor of the House by a large majority. 
This personnel ceiling will represent a 
total cost of $25.9 million. Surely, this in- 
vestment is small in comparison with the 
undoubted benefits to be realized during 
times of national disaster or severe eco- 
logical threat. 

Mr. President, my feelings about mili- 
tary spending vis-a-vis shortchanging 
severe domestic needs in housing, help 
for the aged, medical research and care, 
and education, are quite well known. My 
record on these issues will stand scru- 
tiny next to that of any Senator. The 
question might logically be raised as to 
why I am now authoring an amendment 
that provides authorization for increased 
funds for the Coast Guard Reserves. 

The answer to that question is as eas- 
ily understood as the amendment itself. 
Among the greatest threats America 
and, indeed, the whole world faces are 
those of total environmental pollution— 
threats to the air we breathe, to the 
water we drink, to the food we eat, to the 
higher atmosphere that protects us, to 
the peace and quiet that restores a nat- 
ural awareness of ourselves and the 
beauty that surrounds us. All these most 
basic threads in the fabric of our lives 
are being eroded by & multitude of dis- 
ruptive, devouring and; unless checked, 
fatal combination of agents. 

The Congress has begun to meet its 
responsibilities in these areas and has 
passed legislation calling for the abate- 
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ment and eventual halting of this po- 

tentially fatal escalation of man's poi- 

soning the world we inhabit. Part of this 
total antipollution arsenal is the Water 

Quality Improvement Act cf 1970. 

This legislation designates the respon- 
sibility for ecological surveillance to the 
Secretary of Interior and the Secretary 
of Transportation. Each Secretary has 
jurisdiction for pollution preventior and 
control in his own areas—the Secretary 
of the Interior on inland areas and the 
Secretary of Transportation for naviga- 
ble waterways and coastal areas. The 
Secretary of Transportation has. dele- 
gated actual operational functioning for 
his areas to the Coast Guard. 

Mr. President, I asked unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks the following items: 
First, Executive Order 11548, explaining 
the various delegations of authority 
contained in the Water Quality Improve- 
ment Act of 1970; second, a summary 
of the Coast Guard’s pollution and sur- 
veillance functions; third, an outline of 
presently expanding Coast Guard mis- 
sions; and fourth, appendixes A, B, C, 
and D of Maritime Environmental Pro- 
tection Activities of the U.S. Coast 
Guard. These appendixes explain the 
various explicit national and interna- 
tional responsibilities of the Coast Guard 
contained in the Water Quality Improve- 
ment Act of 1970, plus a cost breakdown 
of programs for fiscal year 1970 through 
fiscal year 1972. 

There being no objection, the items 
requested were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

DELELGATION FUNCTIONS OF THE PRESIDENT 
UNDER THE FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL AcT, AS AMENDED 
By virtue of the authority vested in me 

by the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 

(62 Stat. 1155, as amended, 33 U.S.C. 466 

et seq.) as amended by the Water Quality 

Improvement Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-224, 

approved April 3, 1970), hereinafter referred 

to as the Act, by section 301 of title 3 of the 

United States Code, and as President of the 

United States, it is ordered as follows: 

SEC. 1. Delegations to the Secretary of 
the Interior. There is hereby delegated to 
the Secretary of the Interior responsibility 
and authority: 

(a) to carry out the provisions of subsec- 
tion (1) (2) of section 5 of the Act, relating 
to the study and investigation of methods 
to control the release of pesticides into the 
environment, including the preparation of & 
report on such investigation for submission 
by the President to the Congress; 

(b) in consultation with the Secretary of 
Transportation, to carry out the provisions 
of subsections (b)(2) and (b) (3) of'section 
11 of the Act, referring to the determination 
of those quantities of oil the discharge of 
which, at such times, location of circum- 
stances, and conditions, will be harmful to 
the public health or welfare of the United 
States and those which will not be harmful. 

(c) to carry out the provisions of sub- 
section (c) (28) (С) of section 11 of the Act, 
relating to identification of dispersants and 
other chemicals to be used; 

(d) to carry out the provisions of subsec- 
tiom (c) of section 11 of the Act, relating to 
determinations of imminent and substantial 
threat because of actual or threatened dis- 
charge of oil, and relating to securing relief 
necessary to abate such actual or threatened 
discharges through court action; 
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(e) 1n consultation with the Secretary of 
Transportation, to carry out the provisions 
of subsection (j)(1)(C) of section 11 of the 
Act, relating to procedures, methods, and 
requirements for equipment to prevent dis- 
charges of oil from nontransportation-re- 
lated onshore and offshore facilities; 

(f) to carry out the provisions of sub- 
section (a)(1) of section 12 of the Act, 
relating to the designation of hazardous 
substances, other than oil which when dis- 
charged into or upon the navigable waters 
of the United States or adjoining shorelines 
or waters of the contiguous zone, present an 
imminent and substantia] danger to public 
health or welfare; 

(g) in consultation with the Secretary of 
Transportation, to carry out the provisions 
of subsection (a)(2) of section 12 of the 
Act, relating to the establishment of recom- 
mended methods for the removal of hazard- 
ous substances within the meaning of sub- 
section (a) (1) of section 12 of the Act. 

Sec. 2. Delegations to the Secretary of 
Transportation. There is hereby delegated 
to the Secretary of Transportation respon- 
sibility and authority. 

(a) in consultation with the Secretary of 
the Interior, to carry out the provisions of 
subsection (j)(1)(C) of section 11 of the 
Act, relating to procedures, methods and re- 
quirements for equipment to prevent dis- 
charges of oil from vessels and transporta- 
tion-related onshore and offshore facilities; 

(b) to carry out the provisions of subsec- 
tion ({) (1) (D) of section 11 of the Act, 
relating to the inspection of vessels carry- 
ing cargoes of oil and the inspection of such 
cargoes; 

(c) to administer the revolving fund estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (k) of section 
11 of the Act; 

(d) to carry out the provisions of subsec- 
tion (m) of section 11 of the Act, relating 
to the boarding and inspection of vessels, the 
arrest of persons violating the sald section 
11, and the execution of warrants or other 
process; 

(e) in consultation with the Secretary of 
the Interior, to carry out the provisions of 
subsection (g) of section 12 of the Act, in- 
cluding the preparation of a report for sub- 
mission by the President to the Congress. 

Sec. 3. Delegations to the Federal Mari- 
time Commission. (a) There is hereby dele- 
gated to the Federal Maritime Commission 
responsibility and authority. 

(1) to carry out the provisions of subsec- 
tion (p)(1) of section 11 of the Act, relat- 
ing to the issuance of regulations governing 
evidence of financial responsibility for ves- 
sels to meet liability to the United States. 

(2) to carry out the provisions of subsec- 
tion (p) (2) of section 11 of the Act, relat- 
ing to the administration of the said sub- 
section (p). 

(b) Without derogating from any action 
heretofore taken thereunder, the letter of 
the President to the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission dated June 2, 
1970 (35 F.R. 8631), 1s hereby superseded. 

Sec, 4. Delegation to the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality. (a) There is hereby 
delegated to the Council of Environmental 
Quality the responsibility and authority to 
carry out the provisions of subsection (c) 
(2) of section 11 of the Act, providing for 
the preparation, publication, revision or 
amendment of à National Contingency Plan 
for the removal of 011 (hereinafter referred to 
as the National Contingency Plan.) 

(b) Without derogating from any action 
heretofore taken thereunder, the letter of 
the President to the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality dated May 26, 
1970 (35 F.R. 8423), is hereby superseded. 

Sec. 5. Other delegations, (a) There is 
hereby delegated to the Secretary of the In- 
terior and to the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, respectively, in and for the waters and 
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areas assigned to each in section 306.2 of the 
National Contingency Plan (35 F.R. 8511) re- 
sponsibility and authority. 

(1) to carry out the provisions of subsec- 
tion (c)(1) of section 11 of the Act, relat- 
ing to the removal of oil discharged into or 
upon the navigable waters of the United 
States, adjoining shorelines, or into or upon 
the waters of the United States; 

(2) to carry out the provisions of subsec- 
tion (d) of section 11 of the Act, relating to 
the coordination and direction of removal or 
elimination of the threat of оп discharges, 
and the removal and destruction of vessels; 

(3) to carry out the provisions of subsec- 
tion (j) (1) (A) of section 11 of the Act, re- 
lating to methods and procedures for the 
removal of discharged oil; 

(4) to carry out the provisions of subsec- 
tion (1) (1) (B) of section 11 of the Act, re- 
lating to criteria for the development and 
implementation of local and regional oil 
removal contingency plans; 

(5) to carry out the provisions of subsec- 
tion (d) of section 12 of the Act, relating to 
the removal of discharged hazardous sub- 
stances. 

(b) The civil penalty authority of section 
11(j) (2) of the Act shall be exercised by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Transportation for the enforcement of the 
respective regulations issued by each pursu- 
ant to delegations in this order. 

Sec. 6. Agency to Receive Notices of Dis- 
charges of Oil or Hazardous Substances. The 
Coast Guard is hereby designated the “ap- 
propriate agency” for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the notice of discharge of oll required by 
subsection (b)(4) of section 11 of the Act 
and for the purpose of receiving the notice 
cf discharge of any hazardous substance re- 
quired by subsection (c) of section 12 of the 
Act. The Commandant of the Coast Guard 
shall issue regulations implementing this 
designation. 

Sec. 7. Redelegation authority. Secretaries 
of Departments and heads of agencies are 
hereby authorized to redelegate within their 
respective departments or agencies the re- 
sponsibilities and authority delegated to 
them by this order, subject to the require- 
ments of 3 U.S.C. 301. 

Sec. 8. Regulation, Authority to carry out 
any of the foregoing responsibilities includes 
the authority to issue necessary implement- 
ing regulations. 

Sec. 9. Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1970. 
Upon the taking effect of Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 of 1970, the responsibility and au- 
thority conferred upon the Secretary of In- 
terior by this order, including the authority 
conferred by reason of his designation in the 
National Contingency Plan, and including 
the responsibility to consult with other offi- 
cers, shall vest in the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency: Provided, 
that the Administrator shall thereafter con- 
sult with the Secretary of the Interior re- 
garding the responsibility and authority 
delegated by section 1(a) of this order and 
officers who by this order are required to 
consult with the Secretary of Interior shall 
consult with the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue WHr House, July 20, 1970. 


Coast GUARD POLLUTION CONTROL FUNCTIONS 


The Coast Guard has been concerned with 
and involved to some degree with pollution 
control efforts for many years. Under our gen- 
eral maritime law enforcement functions, we 
are responsible for the enforcement of various 
Federal laws on the high seas and in U.S. 
waters. These Federal laws include specific 
anti-pollution statutes such as the Refuse 
Act of 1899, the Oil Pollution Act of 1961, and 
the Water Quality Improvement Act of 1970 
(PL 91-224). All of these involve activities of 
the Coast Guard. However, it was not until 
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1968 that a project was undertaken to as- 
semble the various elements into one pro- 
gram. The first step was the creation in 
January 1969 of a separate Maritime Pollu- 
tion Control Branch. A new program was es- 
tablished and elements of other programs 
were incorporated into it. The new program, 
based on existing legislation and interagency 
agreement, has been developed anticipating 
the enactment of additional pending legisla- 
tion, which became reality with the signing 
of PL 91-224. 

The Coast Guard's preventive activities in- 
clude: regulatory measures aimed at preven- 
tion Of spills from vessels, development and 
utilization of equipment to prevent spills 
from grounded and otherwise damaged tank- 
ers, prevention of pollution by shore facilities, 
formulation and enforcement of vessel sew- 
age regulations, public education and inter- 
national cooperation. We also have plans for 
offshore terminal regulations and are inter- 
ested in vessel air pollution and the disposal 
of waste on the high seas. In addition, major 
Coast Guard programs, including Aids to 
Navigation, Bridge Administration, Com- 
mercial Vessel Safety, Port Safety, and Boat- 
ing Safety, while primarily safety-oriented, 
obviously result in pollution prevention 
through the reduction of maritime casualties. 

Coast Guard detection and response ac- 
tivities include: detection and surveillance 
of pollutant spills, investigation of pollution 
incidents, development and utilization of 
more efficient and effective cleanup methods. 
The National Oil and Hazardous Materials 
Contingency Plan is implemented by the Na- 
tional Response Center, pollution strike 
forces and administration of the Revolving 
Fund. 

In a major effort to gain a more thorough 
understanding of the actual dangers pre- 
sented by various pollutants, the Coast Guard 
carries on various pollution base line moni- 
toring programs and also incorporates pollu- 
tion research and monitoring into the Ocean- 
ographic, Ocean Station and Polar Scientific 
Operations programs. 

The Coast Guard has traditionally empha- 
sized cooperation with other government 
agencies in the national interest. This has 
been especially important in the pollution 
control field and will continue with the 
&dded thrust of the anticipated creation of 
EPA and NOAA, We are also aware of the 
Navy's wilingness to provide resources for 
assisting in the national maritime environ- 
mental protection effort, and we are inter- 
ested in arranging a cooperative allocation of 
responsibilities with them so as to make ef- 
ficient use of all available resources. 


EXAMPLES OF COAST GUARD MISSIONS WHICH ARE 
PRESENTLY UNDERGOING EXPANSION 

1. Oceanography—Federal agencies (in- 
cluding DOD)’ as well as the business and 
academic communities are generating an 
ever-increasing demand for information con- 
cerning the physical characteristics and be- 
havior of the oceans. Many Coast Guard ves- 
sels now assist in gathering oceanographic 
data in addition to performing other duties. 
Three Coast Guard cutters are now assigned 
the primary duty of conducting oceano- 
graphic surveys. 

2. Alds to Navigation—Increased com- 
mercial and recreational traffic in our har- 
bors and waterways is resulting in increased 
demand for facilities to aid in conducting 
the mariner safely to his destination. New 
methods of radar monitoring, harbor traffic 
control and obstruction marking are being 
evaluated with a view to reducing naviga- 
tional hazards. 

3. SAR—The Search and Rescue workload, 
particularly in connection with recreational 
boating, grows heavier from year to year. 
Education and enforcement activities must 
grow apace. Presently developing approaches 
in this area are grant in aid programs to state 
governments to bolster state boating safety 
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programs, the development and establish- 
ment at the Federal level of minimum safety 
standards for boats and related equipment, 
and the implementation of pilot programs to 
precisely measure the effect of Coast Guard 
efforts in boating safety, so that resources 
may be allocated to cost-beneficial programs. 

4. Marine Environmental Protection Ac- 
tivitlies— The Water Quality Improvement 
Act of 1970 (PL 91-224) expands the Coast 
Guard's regulatory authority in the preven- 
tion of marine pollution through the dis- 
charge of oil into the navigable waters of the 
U.S, or the waters of the contiguous zone. It 
directed the formulation of a contingency 
plan to provide for the establishment of a 
Strike force and a system of surveillance and 
notice which was published by the President 
in June 1970. The plan specifies that the 
strike force shall be furnished by the Coast 
Guard. In Executive Order 11548 the Presi- 
dent delegated the following authority and 
responsibilities to SECTRANS, who is in turn 
expected to redelegate them to the Coast 
Guard: 

(a) Regulatory authority to prevent dis- 
charges of oil from vessels or transportation- 
related on shore or offshore facilities. 

(b) Regulatory authority governing in- 
spection of oil carrying cargo vessels. 

(c) Administration of the revolving fund 
established to pay for government clean-up 
of spills of oil or other hazardous materials. 

(d) Enforcement authority in the board- 
ing and inspection of vessels and facilities 
for which we have regulatory responsibility. 

(e) Authority to clean up spills in the 
coastal area which are not properly cleaned 
up by the spillers. 

(f) Direction of efforts to remove a sub- 
stantial threat of oil spillage in coastal area 
including destruction of a vessel if necessary. 

It is in this mission area, as well as in the 
occurrence of natural disasters such as hur- 
ricanes and fioods, that peacetime employ- 
ment of the Coast Guard Selected Reserve 
appears most useful. Episodes of this nature 
would be typified by a short term require- 
ment for manpower in excess of that nor- 
mally available to the active duty Coast 
Guard in a specific area. Moreover, the addi- 
tional manpower required must be trained 
in Coast Guard operating methods and must 
be available on short notice. The Selected 
Reserve in many cases would be the sole 
source of additiona] manpower meeting these 
criteria: 

(a) Location—The Selected Reserve is an 
organized force already located at or near 
all major port/port complex sites and, there- 
fore, ideally situated to provide support un- 
der the direction of cognizant active duty 
commands. 

(b) Training—Port security units contain, 
in addition to port security/port safety 
skills, personnel trained in fire fighting, dam- 
age control pump operations, boat opera- 
tions, communications and law enforcement. 
With specific respect to oil pollution, the 
port security training curriculum presently 
used includes knowledge of Federal statutes, 
investigative procedures, collection of evi- 
dence, sampling and the reporting of vio- 
lations. 

(c) Availability—the Selected Reserve 
constitutes the Coast Guards’s early response 
Reserve force for military mobilization. This 
quick response capability would be equally 
important to and available for domestic 
emergency. 


APPENDIX A—SUMMARY OF SECTIONS 11, 12, 
AND 13 OF THE WATER QUALITY IMPROVE- 
MENT АСТ or 1970 (PL 91-224) 

On 3 April 1970 the President signed into 
law PL 91-224, the Water Quality Improve- 
ment Act of 1970. Under the terms of this 
Act the Congress declared it to be the policy 
of the U.S. that there should be no dis- 
charges of oil into or upon the navigable 
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waters of the U.S. or the contiguous zone. 
Such discharges in harmful quantities are 
prohibited, except in certain enumerated 
cases. Any person in charge of a vessel or 
facility who has knowledge of a discharge of 
a harmful quantity of oil caused by that ves- 
sel or facility shall report it; failure to re- 
port subjects the violator to a criminal pen- 
alty of not more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or both. 
Any owner or operator who knowingly dis- 
charges a harmful quantity of oil subjects 
himself to & civil penalty of not more than 
$10,000 for each offense. 

Within 60 days the President was required 
to prepare and publish & National Contin- 
gency Plan, which was required to include, 
among other things, (a) establishment or 
designation of a strike force and (b) a sys- 
tem of surveillance and notice, both of di- 
rect Coast Guard concern, 

Whenever a marine disaster on U.S. nav- 
igable waters causes a substantial pollution 
threat because of a discharge, or an im- 
minent discharge, of large quantities of oil 
from a vessel, the President was authorized 
to take control and remove and, if necessary, 
destroy the vessel. 

The owner or operator of any vessel from 
which oil is discharged is liable with some 
exceptions for the actual cost of removal of 
such oil in amounts not to exceed $100 per 
gross registered ton or $14,000,000, whichever 
is lesser. The owner or operator of an on- 
shore or offshore facility is similarly liable 
in an amount not to exceed $8,000,000. The 
law authorizes a revolving fund in the treas- 
ury not to exceed $35,000,000 to meet the 
costs of government cleanup and response 
operations. 

As soon as practical the President must 
issue regulations: (a) establishing methods 
and procedures for removal of discharged oil; 
(b) establishing procedures and methods 
and requirements to prevent discharges of 
oil; and (c) governing the inspection of ves- 
sels carrying cargoes of oil in order to reduce 
the likelihood of discharges. Any operator 
who fails or refuses to comply with these 
regulations shall be liable to a penalty of 
not more than $5,000 for each violation. To 
enforce these provisions, law officers are em- 
powered to board and inspect vessels, arrest 
violators, and execute warrants. 

The law also contains a separate section 
on control of hazardous polluting substances, 
which calls for the development and pro- 
mulgation of regulations designating as haz- 
ardous polluting substances other than oil 
elements and compounds which when dis- 
charged in any quantity present an imminent 
and substantial danger to the public health 
and welfare. The law also provides for clean- 
up and the establishment of recommended 
methods for the removal of such substances. 

There is also a section on the control of 
sewage from vessels. This calls for the Coast 
Guard to promulgate regulations governing 
the design, construction, installation, and 
operation of marine sanitation devices. 
Equipment and regulations will become ef- 
fective for new vessels two years after pro- 
mulgation, and for existing vessels, five years 
after promulgation. 

APPENDIX B—PRESIDENTIAL DELEGATIONS 
UNDER PUBLIC Law 91-224 


On 20 July 1970 the President issued Ex- 
ecutive Order 11548 delegating to several 
Federal agencies the responsibilities and au- 
thorities assigned to him by the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act (33 USC 466 et 
seq.) as amended by the Water Quality Im- 
provement Act of 1970 (PL 91-224), which 
became law as of April 3. The following func- 
tions were delegated to the Secretary of 
Transportation, and it is anticipated that 
he in turn will delegate all or most of them 
to the Coast Guard: 
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1. Issuance and enforcement of regula- 
tions establishing procedures, methods, and 
requirements for equipment to prevent dis- 
charges of oil from vessels and transporta- 
tion-related onshore and offshore facilities. 
(Parallel responsibility for non-transporta- 
tion-related onshore and offshore facilities 
was assigned to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the two Secretaries are required to 
consult with each other on these regula- 
tions). 

2. Issuance and enforcement of regula- 
tions governing the inspection of vessels car- 
rying oil cargoes in order to reduce the like- 
lihood of oil discharges. 

3. Administration of the revolving fund 
established to pay for government cleanup 
of spills of oil and hazardous substances and 
for other purposes. 

4. Enforcement of the new law by board- 
ing and inspecting vessels in U.S. navigable 
waters or the contiguous zone, arresting vio- 
lators, and executing warrants or other legal 
processes. 

5. Preparation of a report to Congress, in 
consultation with the Secretary of the In- 
terior, on the need for legislation imposing 
Mability for cleaning up spills of hazardous 
substances other than oil, and study of 
methods of preventing such spills, penalties, 
and recovery of government cleanup costs. 

This Executive Order also designated the 
Coast Guard as the appropriate agency to 
receive the immediate notice of a spill of 
oil or a hazardous substance which the law 
requires a spiller to give. The Commandant 
was authorized to issue regulations imple- 
menting this designation. 

In addition, in the areas where the Coast 
Guard is responsible for providing on-scene 
commanders for polluting spills under the 
National Oil and Hazardous Materials Pol- 
lution Contingency Plan the Secretary of 
Transportation was assigned the following 
responsibilities and authorities: 

1. Cleanup of spills of oil and other haz- 
ardous substances which are not properly 
cleaned up by the spillers. 

2. Direction of efforts to remove a sub- 
stantial threat of oil spillage created by a 
marine disaster, including destruction of a 
vessel if necessary. 

3. Issuance and enforcement of regulations 
establishing methods and procedures for 
cleanup of spilled oll. 

4. Issuance and enforcement of regulations 
establishing criteria for the development and 
implementation of local and regional oil spill 
contingency plans. 

All of these functions are in addition to 
those which the Act itself assigns specifically 
to the Coast Guard, Included in this cate- 
gory are assessment of civi] penalties of up 
to $10,000 for oil spills and a variety of duties 
relating to control of pollution by sewage 
from vessels. 

The Executive Order also assigned certain 
functions to the Secretary of Interior. 
Briefly, he was given responsibility for de- 
fining the quantities of spilled oil which are 
harmful and hence illegal under the Act, for 
determining what chemical dispersants may 
be used to clean up oil spills under the Na- 
tional Contingency Plan, for removing a 
threat of an oil spill from an onshore or off- 
shore facility, for issuing and enforcing regu- 
lations to prevent oil spills from non-trans- 
portation-related facilities, and for designat- 
ing hazardous materials other than oil and 
recommend methods of cleaning them up 
when they are spilled. These responsibilities 
and those conferred on the Secretary of the 
Interior by the National Contingency Plan 
will be transferred to the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency 
when Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1970 takes 
effect. This reorganization plan is presently 
under review by Congress and would transfer 
FWQA to the new agency. 
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The Federal Maritime Commission was 
glven responsibility and authority for issuing 
regulations governing the required evidence 
of vessels' financial responsibility to meet 
their maximum possible liability for govern- 
ment cleanup costs. 

Finaly, the Council on Environmental 
Quality was assigned responsibility and &u- 
thority for preparation, publication, and re- 
vision or amendment of a National Con- 
tingency Plan for the removal of spilled oil. 
APPENDIX C—SUMMARY OF PROGRAM BUDGETS 

The FY70 figures below represent the ac- 
tual budget for that year. The FY71 fig- 
ures comprise the basic budget request, al- 
ready submitted to Congress, plus à supple- 
mental request which has been submitted to 
the Office of Management and Budget but 
has not yet been approved by them. The FY72 
figures represent the forecast stage budget 
submitted by the Coast Guard to the De- 
partment of Transportation, plus an esti- 
mate of the additional operating funds 
which will be required if the FY71 supple- 
mental request is approved. All figures are 
approximate. Coast Guard programs which 
have little or no impact on environmental 
quality are not listed. 


[In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year— 


Program 1970 1971 
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Total for supporting programs. 0. 
Maritime environmental protection.. 6. 
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APPENDIX D—SUMMARY AND IMPLEMENTATION 
оғ SECTIONS OF THE PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE 
or May 20, 1970 
On 20 May 1970 the President sent a mes- 

sage to the Congress entitled “Marine Pollu- 

tion from Oil Spills.” This message outlined 

a ten-point program to reduce oil pollution 

from vessels. Plans for implementing the 

parts of the program which were assigned to 
the Secretary of Transportation and the 

Coast Guard are summarized below: 
Section 1. International Conventions—This 

section concerns the submission to the Sen- 

ate of: 

(a) An international convention on civil 
liability for oil pollution damage and an in- 
ternational convention relating to interven- 
tion on the high seas in case of oil pollution 
casualties. 

(b). An amendment to the existing Inter- 
national Convention for the Prevention of 
Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954, as amended; 
and 

(c) A declaration of support particularly 
to the efforts of NATO's Committee on the 
Challenges of Modern Society concerning а 
planned oil spill conference in Brussels in 
November 1970. 

The two conventions referred to under (a) 
will require implementing legislation, and at 
the request of the Department of State the 
Coast Guard is already engaged in drafting 
such legislation. In connection with the 
amendment to the present convention re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (b), the Coast 
Guard is also drafting legislation to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress which will bring into 
effect for American vessels the provisions of 
the proposed amendment in anticipation of 
later action by other nations. As to subpara- 
graph (c), the Coast Guard has furnished, 
along with the Marine Science Council, one of 
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the two members of the Steering Committee 
established to develop the agenda for the fall 
conference. Captain F. D. Heyward, Chief, Law 
Enforcement Division, Office of Operations, 
served at the two working meetings held for 
that p ^ 

Section 2. International Standards for Ship 
Construction and. Operation—As drafted, the 
section instructed the Secretary of State to 
seek effective international action to pre- 
scribe standards for the construction and 
operation of tankers. The responsibility for 
development of such standards nationally is 
assigned by statute to the Coast Guard. In 
the belief that there was no intention to 
derogate from this responsibility, the Coast 
Guard is continuing to perform the support- 
ing role in the international field which 1t 
has performed in the past. Plans for the next 
IMCO subcommittee on ship design are go- 
ing forward. The Coast Guard is further pre- 
pared to work closely with Department of 
Commerce personnel in developing specific 
technical standards or criteria which could 
form the basis for the desired international 
action. 

Section 3. Ports and Waterways Safety 
Act—This section covers proposed legisla- 
tion drafted by the Coast Guard and for- 
warded to the Congress by the President 
which will provide permanent broad author- 
ity for the issuing of regulations necessary 
for the control of ship movement and opera- 
tions, as well as for the supervision of cargo 
movements at the ship-shore interface. Two 
bills, H.R. 17830 and S. 3918, have been in- 
troduced and referred to appropriate com- 
mittees in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. Hearings on H.R. 17830 were ini- 
tiated by the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee on 22 July. Although the 
bill addresses itself to safety requirements in 
general, it will provide an additional weapon 
in the Coast Guard arsenal to insure that 
adequate measures are taken to prevent pol- 
lution by oil as well as by other pollutants. 

Section 4. Increased Surveillance—This sec- 
tion calls for a program of increased sur- 
veillance and enforcement by the Coast Guard 
to detect violators of oil pollution laws and 
regulations, including a call for citizen par- 
ticipation in detecting and reporting spills 
to the Coast Guard. The Coast Guard’s FY 
71 supplemental appropriations request in- 
cludes funding for additional personnel, 
equipment, and aircraft for this purpose. 
A Commandant Instruction directing the or- 
ganization of public reporting systems is in 
final draft. An extensive R&D program is un- 
der way, aimed at developing remote elec- 
tronic sensors; when completed, this program 
will materially increase our ability to detect 
violators. Additional enforcement  person- 
nel have been requested for selected port 
areas throughout the country. 

Section 5. Harbor Advisory Radar Sys- 
tems—This section calls for the establish- 
ment of harbor advisory radar systems at 
major U.S. ports to aid in ship traffic con- 
trol in congested waterways. There is already 
а prototype system in San Francisco. Monies 
for systems for Houston and New York are 
requested in the FY 71 supplemental appro- 
priations request; the systems should be 
in operation by the end of CY 72. 

Section 6. Research and Development: 
Emergency Oil Transfer and Storage Sys- 
tems—This section covers the accelerated 
program of research and development on oil 
containment and cleanup including develop- 
ment and subsequent establishment of an 
emergency Air-Deliverable Anti-Pollution 
Transfer System (ADAPTS) on each coast 
to permit the off-loading of oil from 
stranded tankers. Prototype testing of the 
ADAPTS will be completed this summer; two 
sets are on order in the FY 71 budget (in- 
cluding the amendment), one each for the 
east and west coasts. An additional set is 
being requested for FY 72 for the Gulf coast 
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(this system may be relocated to Alaska if 
required). 

Section 7. Cooperation of Private Industry 
and Port Authorities—Coordination of the 
effort to accomplish this section has been 
assigned to the Secretary of Commerce with 
the assistance of the Secretaries of Interior 
and Transportation. The reception facilities 
referred to are derived from the require- 
ments of the International Convention for 
the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by 
Oil, 1954. This Convention has been imple- 
mented in this country by the Oil Pollution 
Act of 1961, which is administered and en- 
forced by the Coast Guard. In order to in- 
sure the accomplishment of the aims of sec- 
tion 7, we have undertaken a survey of re- 
ception facilities now available throughout 
the country. With this information in hand, 
this Department is prepared to help identify 
the needs of various port areas and to do 
its part in assisting the implementation of 
section 7. 

Section 10. Financing Cleanup Opera- 
tions—This section covers the establishment 
of a $35-million revolving fund to finance 
cleanup operations in the event of oil spills, 
as provided in the Water Quality Improve- 
ment Act of 1970. Regulations for adminis- 
tering the fund have been drafted by the 
Coast Guard, as has a proclamation declar- 
ing the existence of a contiguous zone. The 
FY 71 supplemental appropriations request 
includes money for the fund. 

It is anticipated that the implementation 
of the various sections will be accomplished 
within the following time periods: 

Section 1: 

(a) IMCO Conventions—December 1972. 

(b) Oil Pollution Convention Amend- 
ments—July 1972. 

(c) CCMS Oll Spill Conference—Novem- 
ber 1970. 

Section 2: (a) Ship Construction Stand- 
ards—December 1972. 

Section 3: (a) Port and Waterways Safety 
Act—July 1971. 

Section 4: (a) Increased Surveillance— 
February 1971. 

Section 5: (a) Harbor Advisory Radar Sys- 
tems (two port areas)—December 1972. 

Section 6: (a) Air-Deliverable Anti-Pollu- 
tion Transfer Systems—December 1972. 

Section 7: (a) Port Reception Facilities 
(determination of needs) —July 1971. 

Section 10: (a) Revolving Fund—Decem- 
ber 1970. 

It should be noted that implementation of 
the assigned sections is dependent on some 
basic assumptions, including: 

1. The fiscal year 71 supplemental appro- 
priations request will be approved. (Slippage 
in this approval will result in slippage of 
fund-dependent items by the same amount 
of time as budget action slips beyond Au- 
gust 1, 1970.) 

2. The Senate will give prompt advice and 
consent to the pending amendment to the 
International Convention for the Preven- 
tion of Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954, as 
amended; and implementing legislation will 
be passed in the first session of the 92nd 
Congress. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it is quite clear that the Coast 
Guard is now carrying out large and ex- 
panding programs in ecological surveil- 
lance. Their responsibilities are clearly 
both changing and expanding. How- 
ever, às insertion No. 3 makes clear, per- 
sonnel for major disaster assistance and 
for pollution control and clean-up must 
come from individuals who are trained 
in the proper methods. The outline says: 

It is in this mission area, as well as in the 
occurence of natural disasters such as hur- 
ricane and floods, that peacetime employ- 
ment of the Coast Guard Selected Reserve 
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appears most useful. Episodes of this nature 
would be typified by a short term require- 
ment for manpower in excess of that nor- 
mally available to the active duty Coast 
Guard in a specific area. 

Moreover, the additional manpower re- 
quired must be trained 1n Coast Guard op- 
erating methods and must be available on 
short notice. The Selected Reserve in many 
cases would be the sole source of additional 
manpower meeting these criteria. 


These criteria, Mr. President are: Loca- 
tion, training, and availability. 

A look at the dollar totals being spent 
on some of the weapons systems we are 
now considering leaves & man absolutely 
aghast. ABM, Poseidon, C-5A, F-111A, 
nuclear frigates—all will be costing us 
this year, at least $20 billion, and if past 
is indeed prolog, billions more than this 
figure, 

The total cost for the Coast Guard 
Selected Reserves, who will be trained 
and available to meet emergencies we 
know will come, is $25.9 million. The cost 
of this investment is so comparatively 
small when looked at in relation to a 
Camille, or a Santa Barbara Channel, or 
& Celia, or a Torrey Canyon. 

Mr. President, we all know the mag- 
nificent services rendered by the Coast 
Guard and its Reserves during various 
natural and ecological disasters. There 
is not a Senator here whose State has 
not directly or indirectly been aided by 
their continuing to carry out their mis- 
sions. 

Passage of this amendment serves both 
national security and environmental pro- 
tection. We have an established force to 
police enforcement of our environmental 
protection laws. Let us provide it with 
the resources to do that job for us all. 

"Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. As the Senator knows, 
I agreed to cosponsor this amendment 
because of my appreciation of the addi- 
tional responsibilities that have been 
given to the Coast Guard under the 
Water Quality Improvement Act, which 
was signed into law in April of this year. 
The provisions of that act with which the 
Senate is most directly connected are the 
provisions designed to impose liability 
for the cost of cleanup of oil spills. There 
are other ecological responsibilities with 
which the Coast Guard will be concerned. 

One of the great frustrations about the 
oil spillage problem is that, although the 
Water Quality Improvement Act imposes 
absolute liability for the cost of cleanup, 
once & spill occurs, in many cases the 
damage that develops is irreversible. 

A second problem that is involved— 
one in which the Coast Guard could, I 
think, exercise some useful responsibil- 
ity and action—is in protecting against 
the navigational hazards that can result 
in oil spills. The 1970 law, the Water 
Quality Improvement Act, imposes abso- 
lute liability except where a spill is solely 
the result of an act of God, for example, 
or an act of war. In these cases, liability is 
lifted. These are the areas within which 
the Coast Guard could usefully operate. 

Опе of the reasons why many of our 
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laws dealing with environmental protec- 
tion and improvement have not been as 
effective as they might be is the man- 
power shortage. And this obtains across 
the board. The manpower ceilings im- 
posed during the last year or two have 
directly limited and inhibited environ- 
mental improvement agencies from doing 
the job which the Congress has given 
them to do. 

Here, in connection with ecological 
hazards on the oceans and the shore- 
lines—an area within which the Coast 
Guard has developed expertise and tra- 
ditions and know-how—there is a man- 
power problem, It seems to me that the 
Senator's amendment is directed to it. 
I am not sure as to the numbers, but I 
do know that we need more manpower to 
do this ecological job, and it is for that 
reason that I supported the Senator's 
amendment. 

This is an authorization bill. The 
numbers can be worked out. The re- 
sponsibilities can be worked out. But I 
think it would be useful for the Senate 
to give this evidence of its conviction 
that we need to attack the manpower 
problem in dealing with ecological prob- 
lems as well as the money problem or 
other related problems. 

I am happy to support the Senator's 
amendment, and I congratulate him for 
offering it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
support of the Senator from Maine is 
most significant, and of course it is 
greatly appreciated by me. 

Iam sure that this area is one in which 
the Coast Guard, with its training and 
background, can have a highly bene- 
ficial effect on a massive problem. As the 
Senator has said, sufficient personnel is 
not available to meet troublesome situa- 
tions in ecology on the water. 

Mr. MUSKIE. One of the great oil 
spills which have triggered this great 
public concern about the dangers from 
oil was the T'orrey Canyon disaster. That 
was related to navigational hazards, 
either the product of negligence of the 
ship and its operators, or natural haz- 
ards. I would not attempt here to make 
a legal judgment as to which, but it was 
in the area of navigational hazards, an 
area within which the Coast Guard op- 
erates. 

It sems to me, in accordance with the 
mandate which we imposed upon the 
Coast Guard in the act signed by the 
President into law in April of this year, 
that we must be sensitive to the addi- 
tional burdens that the Coast Guard now 
has in this field. That is the problem to 
which the Senator's amendment is ad- 
dressed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
want to congratulate the Senator from 
New Jersey for having offered his amend- 
ment. I think it is a needed amendment. 

I was in complete disagreement with 
the head of the budget when they sug- 
gested cutting out the Reserve of the 
Coast Guard. We seem to forget in this 
country that the Coast Guard is part of 
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our armed services, and it is a voluntary 
organization which has performed a very 
valuable job for many, many years. 

I probably have closer acquaintance- 
ship with this organization. than many 
other Members of this body, because I 
happen to have.a boat, and I use it, and 
I depend upon these people, both Active 
and Reserve. The work that the reservists 
have done throughout the country, in 
almost every State, has been a great con- 
tribution to boat safety. 

The Senator may not realize it, but the 
State of Arizona has the largest per 
capita boat population of any State in 
the Nation. When I think of the good 
work these reservists have done there 
in organizing boat squadrons and power 
squadrons and teaching boat safety to 
us desert rats, who do not know what 
good water looks like, let alone boats, I 
think we should be encouraging the 
Coast Guard rather than discouraging 
them. 

I am happy to support the Senator’s 
amendment, and I hope that the chair- 
man, in his wisdom, would carefully 
consider it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I cer- 
tainly appreciate the important contri- 
bution and support of the Senator from 
Arizona. 

It does, of course, come as news to 
some of us in the coastal areas that 
boating is such & major activity in 
Arizona. 

Is Lake Havasu in Arizona? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Lake Havasu is on 
the Colorado River. Of course, California 
lays claim to any water near it, so part 
of the lake is in California, the part west 
of the threadline of the river. 

The boating comes about because of 
manmade lakes. We have five within an 
hour's drive of the capital city of 
Phoenix. We have several others in other 
places in the State. 

When I talk about the per capita boat 
population, I am not talking about 
yachts. I am talking about 14-, 16-, and 
18-foot boats with outboard motors. On 
Friday afternoon, one can fly over Phoe- 
nix, and every road leading to a lake is 
bumper to bumper with families and 
their little boats. 

The Coast Guard Reserves are the ones 
who voluntarily give their time to teach- 
ing boat sailing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. For one 
who has had rare occasion to go to Ari- 
zona, I will have to correct my impres- 
sion. I thought it was pretty much high 
and dry. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I might say tha’ 
it is both high and dry. Where I live, 
we average approximately 7 inches of 
rain a year. We get as much as 40 inches 
in some parts of the State. The elevation 
of the State runs from 150 feet above 
sea level to more than 12,000 feet above 
sea level. It is a dry State, but we have 
lived by learning how to conserve water 
and learning how to fend off California 
as she constantly borrowed our water. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It 
seems to me that what we are trying 
to do by my amendment is to restore 
personnel level for the Coast Guard Re- 
serve so that trained men can be avail- 
able should the interior of the country 
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be: stricken by any emergency that 
threatens or has actually occurred. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I believe 
the case for the amendment has been 
overproved aiready. 

Iam glad the Senator has offered this 
amendment. I am going to give my rea- 
sons, and I am going to recommend to 
the Senate that the amendment be agreed 
to.I do want to give the reasons, a little 
background, if the Senator will yield to 
me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question before he 
yields to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would like to know 
if the Senator has any estimate of the 
cost involved. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The to- 
tal personnel cost for this Reserve will 
be $25.9 million for 15,000. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is the annual 
cost? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I would 
say, before yielding the floor and looking 
forward to the statement by the Senator 
from Mississippi, that I was encouraged 
to develop the amendment right from the 
start by the able floor manager of the 
bill, the Senator from Mississippi, and I 
very much appreciate his cooperation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I 
said, I am going to recommend that the 
Senator’s amendment be agreed to, and 
now wish to give its background. 

For fiscal 1971, the Budget Bureau 
sought no authorizing legislation for the 
strength of the Coast Guard Reserve. In 
other words, they dropped it, and that 
dropped the money out except over in 
the Transportation bill they did request 
$10 million to accomplish the phaseout 
of the Coast Guard Reserve program. 
The law with reference to that sets the 
manpower strength of the Coast Guard 
Reserve. The appropriations for it are in 
the Department of Transportation. I 
happen to be chairman of that subcom- 
mittee. The Senator from Colorado is a 
valuable member of it also. I learned for 
the first time the details about the Coast 
Guard, when I became chairman of the 
appropriations subcommittee and I have 
never been more impressed with an or- 
ganization which I found in its manpower 
to have talent and dedication, which 
made careful use of the expenditures of 
the dollars entrusted to it. I also found 
& very fine group of young men in the 
training schools, young men of talent— 
some of them high school graduates and 
some of them beyond that. They were 
all young men of purpose and resource- 
fulness, and they worked hard. I was tre- 
mendously pleased with what I learned. 
Their commissioned and noncommis- 
sioned officers are very high in morale. 

I was shocked when I learned that 
these reserves had been left out alto- 
gether, but I found one factor that had 
& bearing on it; namely, the reserves 
have not been called up in a long time 
for any kind.of special duty. 
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Mr. President, the law should be ex- 
panded and more activities delineated in 
the law so that these men could be called 
up for some kind of special service. 
Something along that line will be forth- 
coming, I am sure, before long. 

However, when we marked up the bill, 
we did not have any testimony before us 
as to actual need, but if we were going to 
continue the Coast Guard we had to put 
in 10,000 as a token figure, as the Senator 
suggested, with the idea of getting proof. 
Since that time the Transportation Sub- 
committee has developed the facts with 
reference to the program and to the need 
for a definite response. The testimony 
shows the need for a minimum of 15,000 
men. That is the testimony the Armed 
Services Committee was expecting but 
did not have when it marked up the bill. 

Thus, it is in keeping with that situa- 
tion that, as chairman of the committee, 
I can recommend to the Senate that the 
amendment be agreed to. 

The estimated cost is right about the 
figure already quoted, a little over $25 
million. It is already $10 million in the 
Department of Transportation bill this 
year, but that was for the phaseout 
which will not happen if Congress inter- 
venes. So it will be about $15 million over 
the budget if the Appropriations Com- 
mittee allows that item. I do not know 
where we can make a better investment 
in trained manpower, in training for 
emergencies, in training for most any- 
thing, in training for more and more ac- 
tivities that are being placed upon them 
by law. The reserves I have come in con- 
tact with have been extraordinary men, 
а real asset to the Federal Government 
and the people of this country, particu- 
larly in the fields for which they might 
be called. 

I hope that we can expand the law in 
keeping with their new duties and ex- 
pand the purposes for which they can 
be cailed. 

Thus, Mr. President, I recommend 
adoption of the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr: 
SAXBE). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY: Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 816 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 816 and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 507. No funds may be authorized or 
appropriated to or for the use of the Armed 
Forces of the United States for the produc- 
tion of any weapons systems until the Secre- 
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tary of Defense has submitted a report to the 
Armed Services Committees and to the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives indicating the 
degree to which the Department of Defense 
has complied with the following conditions: 

(a) that exploratory and advanced de- 
velopment of selected subsystems and com- 
ponents of the weapons system have taken 
place independently of the development of 
the weapons system; 

(b) that Government laboratories and con- 
tractors have been used to develop selected 
subsystems and components on a long-term 
level of effort basis; 

(c) that competitive prototypes have been 
used in addition to or in lieu of paper 
studies; 

(d) that production schedules will be selec- 
tively lengthened, long-range production will 
be contracted for, and new models of the 
system will not be produced without specific 
authorization by Congress; 

(e) that concurrent development and pro- 
duction do not take place and that a small 
number of development prototypes have 
been developed and fully tested and success- 
fully demonstrated; 

(f) that detailed cost studies establishing 
that modifications to existing weapons sys- 
tems still in production or previously in pro- 
duction will not provide sufficient capability 
at a lower cost; 

(g) that elements of the systems or sub- 
systems do not include "gold plating"; 

(h) that the type of contract selected is 
the most appropriate for development and 
the assessment of the technical risks involved 
in the weapons system; 

(i) that the requirement for formal con- 
tract definition is not involved where it is 
inapplicable to the weapons system develop- 
ment; 

(j) that maintainability and reliability 
have been assured by means other than de- 
tailed documentation by the contractor as 
& part of the design proposal; 

(k) that appropriate planning occurred 
early in the development cycle for test and 
evaluation, and that procedures were fol- 
lowed for an effective transition to the test 
and evaluation phase; and 

(1) that à total packaged procurement con- 

tract for research, testing, development, and/ 
or production was prohibited. 
Whenever the Committee on Armed Services 
of the Senate or the House of Representatives 
or the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate or the House of Representatives deter- 
mines that one or more of the conditions 
described above have not been complied with 
by the Department of Defense in the case of 
any weapons system, that committee shall 
state in any report prepared by it on any 
legislative bill authorizing funds for the pro- 
duction of such weapons system or any bill 
appropriating funds for the production of 
such weapons system that such condition or 
conditions have not been met by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment that I have 
called up is to^ put into effect the 
so-called fly-before-you-buy recommen- 
dation of the Fitzhugh Commission, a 
so-called blue ribbon commission which 
has made its report to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

It is also the principle that has been 
enunciated by the Secretary of Defense 
this year and last year. Last year he 
called it the milestone principle. This 
year he has called it the fly before you 
buy. 

Fly before you buy is а very sound 
notion that before we move into the 
production of a weapons system it should 
be thoroughly tested so that the defects 
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have been corrected and so that we may 
know how much the production cost is 
likely to be and so that the leadtime 
would be reduced and the performance 
would be adequate. 

Everyone agrees on the wisdom of the 
principle. The Secretary of Defense, I 
think, has made a fine contribution to- 
ward better procurement in the future 
by stating that he intends to pursue this 
policy. 

The difficulty, however, is although 
defense has announced that policy of 
fly before you buy, they depart from it 
on a number of important and substan- 
tial procurements. So what the amend- 
ment tries to do here is to require that 
whenever there is a departure from this 
principle, the Defense Department re- 
ports to the appropriate committees— 
that is, the Armed Services Committees 
and the Appropriations Committees of 
the House and Senate—as to the reasons 
why they are not following this principle 
of testing before moving into production, 
or the so-called fly before you buy. 

Mr. President, I have been very criti- 
cal of the Fitzhugh Commission, its 
membership, and the procurement por- 
tion of the report of the Fitzhugh Com- 
mission. 

I made a speech in the Senate recently 
detailing my criticisms and objections to 
those portions of the report dealing with 
overruns, procurement, and weapons sys- 
tem buying. 

This recommendation in the report is, 
I think, a wise one. That is the recom- 
mendation that in the procurement of 
military weapons the Pentagon should 
fly before they buy, or to put it another 
way, develop fully tested and fully work- 
ing prototypes before hundreds of mil- 
lions or billions are spent for production. 
The point is to make certain, through the 
development of prototypes and full test- 
ing, that the bugs are out of the system 
before the production runs begin. This 
obviously was not the case with the 
С-5А, with the TFX, with a score of mis- 
siles, with the MBT-70 tank, and with 
numerous other weapons systems which 
universally have cost more than the orig- 
inal estimate, which are delivered a year 
or two too late, and which fail to meet 
their specifications. 

There are some ironic facts about 
the fly-before-you-buy recommendation, 
First of all, I thought that the policy was 
already in effect. About a year ago at a 
time the Department was under great 
criticism for its vast deficiencies in pro- 
curement, it announced that it was turn- 
ing to the Milestone system of procure- 
ment. Milestone merely meant that the 
Department would proceed, stage by 
stage, to research, development, contract 
definition, and production of weapons, It 
was a fly-before-you-buy policy. It was 
announced with considerable flair. As a 
result, I thought the Defense Depart- 
ment was already following the policy. 

My best judgment is that one of the 
Department's public relations officers, for 
whom we pay at least $40 million a year, 
devised a new slogan. “Fly before you 
buy" is certainly snappier than “Міе- 
stone.” It has been worth 2 or 3 days of 
publicity and has obscured, to a very con- 
siderable degree, the deficiencies of many 
of the procurement aspects of the re- 
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port and the controversy over many of 
the proposals for the reorganization of 
the services and the Chiefs of Staff. 

But the real test is: Do they mean it? 
Do they really mean business? 

I have gone to the Fitzhugh report 
where on pages 74 and 75 I find a dozen 
recommendations which are designed to 
carry out the fly-before-you-buy policy 
which the Department has embraced so 
enthusiastically. I have taken those rec- 
ommendations, almost precisely as given 
in the Fitzhugh report, and I have 
drafted an amendment to implement 
them. 

The amendment requires that before 
any weapons system can go into produc- 
tion, the Secretary of Defense must sub- 
mit a report to the Armed Services and 
the. Appropriations Committees of the 
House and Senate indicating the degree 
to which the Department has complied 
with the Fitzhugh recommendations 
which make up the “fly before you buy” 
policy. 

The requirement to send the report to 
both the Armed Services and the Appro- 
priations Committees is important be- 
cause systems are authorized by the 
Armed Services Committee but funded 
by the Appropriations Committees. 

The requirement that the Secretary of 
Defense should make the report, rather 
than the individual services, is an effort 
to give the Secretary some means of en- 
forcing the “Пу before you buy” recom- 
mendations during the research, testing, 
and development stage of a weapons sys- 
tem. 

The amendment does not prohibit the 
authorization or funding of the produc- 
tion of the weapons system if the serv- 
ice has failed to follow the “fly before 
you buy" conditions. There may be a 
number of reasons in any one case why 
a particular condition is inappropriate 
impossible to fulfill or unnecessary. But 
where Armed Services or Appropriations 
Committees have authorized or funded 
the production of a weapons system and 
where the fly before you buy conditions 
have not been met, the amendment re- 
quires that the committee state that fact 
in the report on the bill which authorizes 
or funds the production of the weapons 
system. 

May I point out that the statement 
would be involved only when a request 
was made to authorize or fund produc- 
tion of the weapons. 

In my statement on the Senate floor, 
I proposed certain questions to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee (Mr. STENNIS) which 
grew out of the fact that many of the 
weapons systems authorized in this bill 
were originally asked for by the Pen- 
tagon before prototype had been tested 
and before research and development 
had been completed. I was pleased to 
note that in case after case, the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services had cut 
out or cut back on funds where the Pen- 
tagon had asked for production funds 
before the weapon was adequately tested. 
I commend the chairman for that action. 

There were exception, however, as we 
all know, in the committee's recommen- 
dation. One of the most conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, of course, was the ABM. The 
whole argument, or at least one of the 
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principal arguments last year for going 
along with phase I, the first two sites, 
was that then we could test ABM at 
those sites to determine whether it was 
practicable. This was exactly what the 
Secretary of Defense asked us to do. 

Now the committee has proceeded with 
phase II, or site three, without “flying 
before we buy" and without testing at 
those two sites before proceeding. 

Even through the Pentagon has had 
the Milestone system in effect for over 
a year, it is clear to me that on weapon 
after weapon they have wholly disre- 
garded their own “Milestone” or “fly be- 
fore you buy" policy. 

My amendment, therefore, is neces- 
sary if we are to transform public rela- 
tions gimmicks into effective policy, and 
to make the distinction between form 
and substance. 

Let me say a word or two about the 
specific recommendations of the Fitz- 
hugh Commission which form the 12 
conditions in this amendment on which 
the Secretary of Defense must report. 

The Fitzhugh Commission recom- 
mended: First, that exploratory and ad- 
vanced development of selected subsys- 
tems and components of weapons Sys- 
tems should take place independently of 
the weapon system itself. 

Mr. President, let me add that the 
Fitzhugh Commission consisted of 15 
members, two of whom dropped out. Of 
the remaining 13 members, a substantial 
number—I believe seven—were either 
top executives or very important officials 
of defense contracting firms. These are 
people who are very sympathetic with the 
problems of defense contractors and who 
also have long and substantial practical 
experience in dealing with defense con- 
tracts. 

They feel that this kind of principle 
should be put into effect, but that it 
should be put into effect in terms of 
specific recommendations which I have 
written into my amendment. This ex- 
ploratory or advance development of se- 
lected subsystems should take place in- 
dependently. 

That is an important point. On hear- 
ings held before the Subcommittee on 
Economy in Government of the Joint 
Economic Committee on weapons sys- 
tems, we found that the avionies Sys- 
tems for planes, the radar for ships, and 
the weapons and sonic systems on the 
new destroyers were often highly defi- 
cient when delivered to the weapon for 
inclusion in the system. These should be 
tested and ready to go before they are 
delivered as components for a ship or 
plane or tank. 

Second, that Government laboratories 
and contractors be used to develop se- 
lected subsystems and components on 
а long-term level of effort basis. 

That, too, is important. There are far 
too many crash programs for important 
and vital components of major weapons. 

Third, that competitive protoyptes be 
used in addition to or in lieu of paper 
studies. 

It is important that prototypes be 
used instead of paper studies. No one can 
really tell how a system will work until 
it is built. 

It is also true that whenever possible, 
it is good to have competitive prototypes; 
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namely, that more than one company 
build à prototype before production. But 
on huge weapons, such as the В-1 
bomber, which I do not think should be 
built in any case, or on a major ship, 
competitive prototypes may be far too 
expensive. 

Fourth, that production schedules be 
selectively lengthened, that long-range 
production be contracted for, and that 
new models of the system not be pro- 
duced without specific authorization by 
Congress. 

This is very important. We have far 
too many crash programs. We have far 
too many weapons systems which have 
taken on all the aspects of the yearly 
models of the automobile business. We 
have also seen the Defense Department 
shift to the second or third version of a 
system or a new model of the system 
without adequate authorization by Con- 
gress. At times what is said to be a new 
model is really a means of spending 
many billions on a new system without 
effective control. 

Fifth, that concurrent development 
and production do not take place, until 
at least a small number of development 
prototypes have been developed and 
fully tested and successfully demon- 
strated. 

This is the heart of the fly before you 
buy policy. Development must come be- 
fore production. They must not be con- 
current, except in the most unusual 
circumstances, 

Prototypes should be developed, tested, 
and demonstrated successfully before 
production. 

Equally important is that only a small 
number of prototypes be developed. It is 
obviously improper to build 25 or 50 
fighter planes as prototypes before pro- 
duction. That merely gives the service an 
argument that so much has been spent 
already that production must follow in 
any event. 

Sixth, that detailed cost studies be 
made to establish that a modification of 
an existing system would not be cheaper 
to produce and provide sufficient capa- 
bility than an entirely new system. 

I think this recommendation is good 
and an obvious one. This may help stop 
the rushing into a new model of a 
weapon or new weapons while the old 
one is fundamentally good. 

Seventh, that gold plating be elimi- 
mated. 

That is, providing a much higher per- 
formance than is required by contem- 
plated combat conditions. 

Of course, this has been policy for 
some time, but it needs to be watched on 
every weapon. It is a policy which needs 
enforcement and needs to be applied to 
all weapons. Some of them are so com- 
plicated and so sophisticated that they 
not only cost more money but also do not 
work, 

Eighth, that the type of contract se- 
ected is the one most appropriate to 
Hevelop and assess the technical risks of 

e weapon. 

That, of course, is an obvious recom- 
mendation. 

Ninth, that the requirement for con- 

act definition not be invoked where it 

s inappropriate. 
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That, of course, is a sensible recom- 
mendation. But it must not be used to 
avoid the contract definition stage when 
it is needed. 

Tenth, that maintainability and reli- 
ability be assured by means other than 
documentation during the design pro- 
posal stage. 

We want proof that a weapon is reli- 
able and can be maintained easily. That 
proof should be more than the paper 
work or initial design of the contractor. 
If such condition had been in effect and 
the prototype recommendation in effect 
for our tank program, much of the lack 
of reliability would have been avoided. 

Eleventh, that planning for testing 
and evaluation occurred early in the de- 
velopment cycle, and that procedures 
were followed for an effective transition 
to the test and evaluation phase. 

That is an obvious recommendation. 

Twelfth, that total package procure- 
ment be prohibited as a means of con- 
tracting for weapons systems. 

That, Mr. President, is music to my 
ears. I believe I was the first one to 
criticize total package procurement. Yet 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
Charles insisted that it was a great sys- 
tem of procurement even after we had 
uncovered the $2 billion overrun on the 
C-5A. 

Since I called for the elimination of 
total package procurement myself, be- 
cause like so many other methods it was 
both inherently bad and a public rela- 
tions effort, I welcome the Fitzhugh rec- 
ommendation on that point, which comes 
more than a year after the Defense De- 
partment castigated our efforts to do 
away with it. 

I commend the amendment to the 
Senate. If the Defense Department real- 
ly means business, they will support this 
amendment. In the vernacular, they now 
have the chance either to fish or cut 
bait. 

Mr. President, I wish to give some ex- 
amples of weapons where it appears “fly 
before you buy” has not been used. 

M60AI TANK 


There has been a lot of trouble with 
tanks. What about the M60AI tank? It is 
in production at about 30 a month. More 
money is asked for—page 23, report. But 
improvements are needed. Should we not 
get a completed prototype, fully tested 
and workable, before we continue pro- 
duction? 

MBT—70 

What about this tank? Do we have one 
or two prototypes fully tested and which 
really work? I noted that we are asked 
for $41 million for “advanced production 
engineering" in addition to R. & D. 
funds—page 24. 

Is it not a fundamental principle that 
we should build one or two of these weap- 
ons first and fully test them before mov- 
ing into production? At least, is that not 
the fundamental meaning of “fly before 
you buy"? But, under the tank programs, 
it appears that we have been moving into 
production while the tanks are still not 
fully tested, and unworkable? Should we 
not apply fly before we buy to the tanks? 

AX 


What about the AX—the close air sup- 
port aircraft? The report states—page 
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24—that $27.9 million is requested to 

initiate development. Has it been fully 

tested? How many prototypes were there? 
TOW MISSILE 


Report, pages 25-26—Does the TOW 
really work? We are authorizing $113 
million for production. Is it not a duplica- 
tion of the Shillelagh? Why is it needed 
now? But, particularly, how can we go 
ahead and comply with the principle that 
the Secretary of Defense has enunci- 
ated, which Americans have been told we 
are putting into effect in our Defense De- 
partment, of “test before you buy" or 
"fly before you buy," when we are asked 
to authorize $113 million for production, 
when we are not assured that this mis- 
sile works? 

F-15 AIR FORCE FIGHTER 


Apparently there is $370 million for 
R. & D. for the F-15 in this bill. But it 
wil apparently be operational in the 
mid-1970's. How many planes are there 
under the R. & D. portion? Will we really 
have one or two prototypes fully tested 
before it becomes operational? Or are we 
just moving ahead with a large number 
of R. & D. planes in the hope that we will 
get the bugs out later? 

Of course, that is another question. 
We certainly do not want to get into the 
position of saying that we are only going 
to have research and development and 
then find that the prototype concept has 
been extended to such a point that we are 
actually producing many planes as pro- 
totypes because this is the one way we 
can justify going into production before 
we finish testing. It is true that we have 
to have some prototypes, but they should 
be one or two or three and not an in- 
definite number. 

If we have an indefinite number, we 
are then not following the fiy-before- 
you-buy principle, but are going into 
production before we have tested the 
equipment, 

F-14 NAVY FIGHTER 


Here is a real question. Apparently we 
are building some 26 of the F-14's while 
we are testing. What about the fly before 
we buy policy here? Page 27, report. A 
third of the money is for R. & D. Two- 
thirds is for production of 26 F-14A air- 
craft. Should not we produce a few pro- 
totypes, fully tested and fully workable, 
before rushing into production? 

What about other programs? 

В-1 BOMBER 

Here is an example of fly before you 
buy, but it is not intended to build seven 
planes? Why are not two or three 
enough? The XB—70 was stopped after 
two were produced. Why do we need sev- 
en B-1’s to test it? 

S-3A CARRIER-BASED ANTISUBMARINE AIRCRAFT 


How many of these are we asked to 
fund for production? Have they been 
tested? Do they work? Are we moving 
into production before adequate testing? 
Does the fly-before-you-buy principle 
apply here? 

MISSILES: CONDOR, MAVERICK, AND SPARROW F 


I note that the committee is cutting 
back on funds for these programs because 
they need additional research and de- 
velopment. I commend the committee 
heartily on that action. But why did not 
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the Pentagon apply the fly-before-you- 
buy policy here? I am pleased that the 
committee is doing this, even though the 
Pentagon recommended them. 
CHAPARRAL, IMPROVED HAWK, LANCE 

These three missiles are apparently 
new or newly developed. Has there been 
& fiy-before-you-buy policy on these? 
Pages 43-44. 

SPARROW AIR-TO-AIR MISSILE 


I note on page 46 of the committee re- 
port that the committee recommends & 
reduction in the funds for the AIM-TF on 
grounds that we need additional devel- 
opment before a significant buildup in 
production. 

That looks as if the Navy asked for 
production funds before it had been fully 
tested. The committee refused to go 
along. I commend the committee. Did the 
Navy fly that one before it urged Con- 
gress to buy it? 


SIDEWINDER 


What about Sidewinder? The commit- 
tee report—page 47—5ауѕ it has an ex- 
panded acquisition mode plus new solid 
state electronics for greater reliability 
and repairability. That sounds as if it 
did not work very well in the past. Was it 
fully tested first? 

PHOENIX AIR-TO-AIR 


We are asked to authorize $101 million 
for procurement. But we are also asked 
for $8.5 million in R. & D. Have we had 
workable prototypes fully tested? From 
the report it looks like they are still test- 
ing, 

STANDARD MISSILES 


According to the report—page 47— 
these replace Tartar and Terrier. Is the 
money for procurement or for R, & D.? 
Has Standard been fully tested? Does it 
meet the fly-before-you-buy principle? 


SUBROC 


Does it work? Is the money for pro- 
curement or for testing? Does it really 
work? 

CONDOR (NAVY) 


The committee is knocking out $28.9 
million in procurement money because 
this weapon needs more research and de- 
velopment. Did the Navy ask for the pro- 
curement money before it was fully 
tested? What about fly before you buy for 
Condor? Apparently the Navy Depart- 
ment did not do that. I commend the 
committee for its action. 


SHIPS 


We have a vast new shipbuilding pro- 
gram. Many of them are under a “system 
contract” with companies designing them 
and building them without completing 
prototypes. 

What about the destroyers—DD 963? 
Do we build prototypes there? We au- 
thorize $459 million for six ships. Why 
not build one prototype first? 


LHA (GENERAL PURPOSE ASSAULT SHIP) 


We fund two and go for leadtime on 
two more. According to the table on page 
59 of the report, it appears that eight are 
authorized. What about fly before we buy 
the LHA? 

DLG 

What about the DLG guided missile 

frigate? Last year we authorized one and 
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go for four more this year. Has the one 
been fully tested? Does it work? 


MSO MINESWEEPERS 


What about the MSO minesweeper? 
We approved 10 last year and five more 
this year. Has prototype been built and 
fully tested? 

These are some of the examples from 
the report which indicate that in some 
instances the committee seems to be 
going ahead and providing production 
money even though tests have not been 
completed. It seems there are numerous 
cases in which the Department has re- 
quested production funds where the 
committee has wisely and ably stepped 
in and said the production money will 
not be available until testing is com- 
pleted. 

I commend the committee under those 
circumstances, but the Defense Depart- 
ment has not been following the policy 
which it has enunciated, and that is that 
the Congress, the Armed Services Com- 
mittees and the Appropriations Commit- 
tees, should be notified in advance be- 
fore they depart from the “fly-before- 
you-buy" principle. 

AMENDMENT NO. 789 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an àmendment and ask that 
the clerk state it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ап 
amendment is already pending. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, wil the 
Senator from. Wisconsin agree that his 
amendment may be temporarily laid 
aside so that I may bring one up, as to 
which I understand there is no contest? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, with the un- 
derstanding that my amendment will be- 
come the pending business immediately 
after the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the remainder of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 

Amendment No. 789 is as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 789 
Forces, and for other purposes: 

At the end of the bill insert the follow- 
ing new section 

“Бес. 507. It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

"(1) any department or agency of the 
United States Government making appoint- 
ments in the competitive service should, in 
filing vacant positions within such depart- 
ment or agency, give priority consideration 
to employees holding career appointments in 
the competitive service who are being dis- 
placed from their present positions in the 
Department of Defense or other department 
or agency as the result of reductions in 
force; 

"(2) the heads of each such department 
and agency should implement, to the fullest 
extent practicable, the memorandum of the 
President, dated April 24, 1970, requiring 
that ‘each department and agency must ac- 
cept responsibility for assuring that quali- 
fied displaced employees are given full and 
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sympathetic consideration when vacancies 
are filled'; and 

“(3) the heads of each such department 
and agency should cooperate fully with the 
United States Civil Service Commission in 
carrying out the Commission's displaced.em- 
ployee program, which is designed to insure 
priority treatment of displaced Government 
employees." 


DAN MITRIONE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn) without losing my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the courtesy of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr, President, for myself and on be- 
half of the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY) and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr) I submit & 
resolution in tribute to Dan Mitrione, of 
Richmond, Ind., whose long and distin- 
guished career of public service to his 
city, his State, and his Nation has ended 
so tragically while he was serving abroad. 

His life was full of meaning and pur- 
pose. 

His death, in contrast, was senseless 
and a contradiction of the very princi- 
ples for which he lived and worked. 

The final chapter has been written. 
We can now only share in the apprecia- 
tion of his life and in the common prayer 
that his death will rekindle within the 
hearts and minds of all mankind a great- 
er understanding of the value of human 
life. 

For those of us who knew him, his 
death has an even greater personal 
meaning. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be immediately considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 446) expressing the sorrow of 
the U.S. Senate over the death of Dan 
Mitrione. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on proceeding to the considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and unanimously 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 446 

Resolved, That the. Senate express its sin- 
cere sorrow over the untimely death of Dan 
Mitrione of Richmond, Indiana, while loy- 
ally serving as an employee of the United 
States Department of State in Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of the 
Senate communicate а copy of this resolu- 
tion to the family of the deceased. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. CH.R. 17123) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1971 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve 
hicles, and other weapons, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for һеј 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au 
thorized personnel strength of the Se 
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lected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Mississippi, the amendment now pending 
and which, thanks to the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PRoxMIRE), I have now 
offered, is known as the job assistance 
amendment. This amendment, I believe, 
should not give us any reason for dissent. 

As President Nixon has emphasized, 
we are moving from a wartime economy 
to & peacetime economy. This shift in 
national priorities is unquestionably in 
the interest of the country as a whole. 
We must remember, however, the cases 
of individual citizens whose jobs may be 
eliminated in this process. 

In March, the elimination of 58,600 
positions in the Department of Defense 
was announced. The vast majority of the 
people displaced by this reduction in 
force were career civil servants. Future 
reductions will also involve career em- 
ployees. To seek new jobs poses a tre- 
mendous hardship to these people. Simi- 
larly, the Federal Government can ill 
afford to lose their skills and experience. 

The amendment I am introducing 
would affirm the sense of the Congress to 
be that Government departments and 
agencies, when filling vacancies, give 
priority consideration to Federal career 
employees who have been displaced from 
positions eliminated in the Department 
of Defense or other departments or 
agencies as the result of reductions in 
force. 

My amendment would also declare the 
sense of the Congress to be that depart- 
ments and agencies should comply fully 
with the Presidential memorandum of 
April 24, 1970, and with the displaced 
employee program of the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, both aimed at effecting 
priority consideration for displaced em- 
ployees. 

Sufficient normal vacancies occur each 
year to permit the Government to absorb 
qualified displaced persons who want to 
continue in the Federal service. All that 
is required is a conscientious effort by 
departments and agencies to place these 
persons. The Congress should lend its 
voice to the efforts of the executive 
branch and the civil service to insure 
that this task is accomplished. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
to me from Carl W. Clewlow, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, under 
date of August 10, 1970, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1970. 
Hon. Ноосон Scorr, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Scorr: This is in reply to 
your letter of July 30, 1970, concerning the 
amendment you have introduced to H.R. 
17123 to require priority hiring treatment for 
D employees displaced by reduction in 
orce. 

As you know we are making every effort to 
ease the adverse impact on individual em- 
ployees of current civilian manpower reduc- 
tions in the Department of Defense. To the 
maximum extent possible voluntary attri- 
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tion is being used to accomplish reductions. 
Where such attrition alone is not sufficient, 
additional steps are taken, such as utilizing 
the Defense Department Priority Placement 
Program to make employment offers to qual- 
ified displaced employees for vacancies aris- 
ing in the Department which must be filled, 
restricting the filling of most vacancies by 
permanent appointment in order to stock- 
pile vacancies for displaced career employ- 
ees, and referring displaced career employees 
for placement consideration in vacancies 
arising in other Federal departments and 
agencies through the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s Displaced Employee Program (DEP). 
We are of the opinion that the DEP and 
the efforts within the Executive Department 
to help displaced career employees find other 
jobs, reinforced and supported by the Presi- 
dent's memorandum of April 24, 1970, urg- 
ing other Federal departments and agencies 
to give priority consideration to displaced ca- 
reer employees when filling vacancies, will 
produce maximum results without legisla- 
tive action, However, we have no objection to 
the amendment if the Senate believes it will 
assist us in our efforts. 
Sincerely, 
Cart W. CLEWLOW, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Civilian Personnel Policy). 


Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the remarks of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania addressed to me, as 
a matter of fact, this is a sense-of-the- 
Congress resolution, so to speak. Is it 
not? 

Mr, SCOTT. It has that effect. 

Mr. STENNIS, It is also in keeping 
with a memorandum by the President 
on April 24, 1970, urging consideration 
of the people that were displaced. 

I think it is a-commendable amend- 
ment. It does not.in any way change 
the civil service laws, as I understand. 
It is a recognition of hardship that has 
come to certain people as a result of 
necessary changes not only in military 
programs. but-in others. It expresses а 
very strong sentiment here that they be 
given consideration and calls upon the 
heads of departments and agencies. to 
cooperate fully with the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. | 

I think that the Senator has made a 
contribution in spelling this matter out 
so clearly and forcefully, that it will 
do good and will serve the Government 
as well as individuals with a solid basis 
for action, and also that it will] prompt 
agency heads to live up to the require- 
ment which the Senator has so well 
spelled out. 

Mr, SCOTT. I am very grateful to the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that we are dealing 
with amendment No. 789. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to amendment 
No. 789. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the Senate now continue to 
consider the Proxmire amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will now revert to the consideration 
of amendment No. 816 of the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE). 
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816—-UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have discussed a time to vote on 
this amendment with the able minority 
leader, and it is my understanding that 
the. manager of the bill and the author 
of the amendment are willing to vote at 
3 on Monday afternoon next, the time 
on the amendment to begin running at 
12 noon, and the time to be equally 
divided between the manager of the bill 
(Mr. STENNIS) and the author of the 
amendment (Mr. PROXMIRE). 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have 
heard no objection to this proposal 
whatever. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. So I pro- 
pound the proposal in the form of a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—this amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin would have a 
very far-reaching effect. If it becomes a 
part of the law of the land—without 
hearings, without evaluation of the im- 
pact of these words, and without a lot of 
definitions written into it—I think, with 
all deference, it would almost create 
havoc. So I think it ought to be thor- 
oughly understood and fully debated, and 
that is the reason why I advised against 
trying to rush to a vote on it this after- 
noon. I believe great harm could be done. 

I intend to make some remarks about 
it this afternoon, and to discuss it fully 
tomorrow for the REcoRD, so that any 
Senator or his staff who cares to may 
pursue it; and I certainly hope they will. 

I would be delighted to see us get to a 
vote on it at 3 o'clock Monday afternoon, 
however. That would allow 3 hours of 
debate on Monday, at which I hope the 
attendance of Senators will be far above 
average. 

So I have no objection to the request 
of the Senator from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Chair's understanding correct that the 
time is to be equally divided between the 
manager of the bill and the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Beginning at 12 noon 
on Monday. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, perhaps the able assistant ma- 
jority leader, who is now in the Chamber, 
would like to indicate at what time on 
Monday the Senate will convene; be- 
cause if time starts running at noon on 
the agreement, I assume the able assist- 
ant majority leader would intend that 
the Senate come in at 10 o'clock or 11 
o'clock on Monday morning. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we will 
take that into account. We will designate 
the time tomorrow for coming in on 
Monday. We wil see what requests are 
made of the leadership tomorrow, but 
we will certainy be mindful when we set 
the meeting time for Monday of this 3- 
hour request, so that there will be the 
ful 3 hours available for debate, to be 
divided as designated in the unanimous- 
consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
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from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed to vote 
at 3 o’clock p.m., Monday, August 17, 1970, 
on the pending amendment by Mr. PROXMIRE 
(No. 816) to H.R. 17123, the military procure- 
ment authorization bil, with the time be- 
tween 12 noon and 3 p.m. to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PRoxMIRE) and the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS). 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I shall 
not take long at this time, because I am 
frank to admit that I have not had time 
to assimilate all the problems this 
amendment would bring about. But I 
think it is worthwhile to point out some 
of them which occur right off the bat, so 
the record will not go unchallenged in 
the form it was left by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

This amendment, if adopted, would 
prohibit us from passing any bill until 
the Defense Department has made this 
massive report, because it is stated in 
the amendment that no funds may even 
be authorized for weapons systems until 
these reports have been delivered to the 
various committees. 

Here we are, already in the third week 
of debating this bill, and all of a sudden 
an amendment comes up which has the 
effect of saying we are not going to be 
able to go forward at all until the De- 
fense Department has taken these steps. 

The second thing is the question of 
what is a weapons system. There are all 
kinds of definitions of what a weapons 
system is, but in the current terminology, 
at least, an aircraft is considered a weap- 
ons system. We have in this bill author- 
izations for purchases of additional 87's, 
F-4's, and a variety of other aircraft 
which are already in the production sys- 
tem, and which have been produced for 
a long time and are highly acceptable in 
the eyes of the service. The idea of hav- 
ing the Defense Department create a 
separate report, with 12 subheads, as to 
what must be reported on, before we can 
even authorize the production of more 
aircraft of types that have already been 
proven, seems to me to be of no help to 
either the defense of the country or the 
efficient operation of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

The distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin also represented that the action 
of the Senate yesterday in the process of 
maintaining the phase II portion of the 
ABM was a deviation from the so-called 
fly-before-you-buy system. I am frank 
to admit that when you have a system of 
this kind, which we are now trying to de- 
velop and test on site by 1974 or 1975, if 
we have to wait until that length of time 
before we go forward with any other, 
it is perfectly apparent to me that, once 
again, all we would be doing would be 
preventing ourselves from having a de- 
fensive weapon which is probably neces- 
sary for the safety of the United States. 

As I said, I am not going to speak long 
at this time, but just from a cursory 
reading of the amendment, if it were 
adopted and put into the law, and passed 
the conference— which I do not think it 
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ever would, but suppose it did—I think it 
would substantially nullify the ability of 
our committee, which has been given 
jurisdiction by the Senate to try to au- 
thorize the necessary weaponry that we 
need for the defense of 200 million Amer- 
icans; and I think that would be a tragic 
mistake. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I said 
before, I think this is a very far-reaching 
amendment. I know it is, and I believe 
that virtually all members of the Armed 
Services Committee that have dealt with 
this problem for any appreciable time 
would agree that it is far reaching. 

I think they would agree further that 
many of these points are worthy of fur- 
ther consideration and development, but 
that the enactment of anything into hard 
law in this field should be done only 
after the most careful consideration of 
the application: how it would hinder, if 
in any way, these weapons programs; 
what obstacles it would put in the path 
of any phase of our development; and 
what the time lag would be in carrying 
them out. 

Definitions would have to be supplied 
for words and terms, and everything that 
is going to be enacted into law spelled 
out very carefully. That would require 
hearings with competent examiners and 
competent witnesses, and it would require 
phrasing by experienced drafters of leg- 
islation. Nothing short of that should 
be written into law on this subject mat- 
ег: 

With all deference, Mr. President, this 
amendment has some catch phrases. This 
idea, for example, of "fly before you 
buy'"—that is a slogan, like “look before 
you leap," and is just about as uncertain 
as to what it means. 

Those matters cannot be written into 
the firmness of regulatory law or require- 
ments of legislation, much less when the 
main clause in it says that they shall not 
spend any of the money authorized here 
until all these things are done. It reads: 

No funds may be authorized or appropriat- 
ed to or for the use of the armed forces of 
the United States for the production of 


weapons systems until the Secretary of De- 
fense— 


That is another tying up of all this 
money. I think that clause covers exist- 
ing appropriations and past appropria- 
tions and future appropriations, also. 
That would be permanent law for weap- 
ons systems. That is why I said it could 
not be hastily voted on. 

I call it to the attention of all members 
of the Armed Services Committee and 
specifically request them to apply them- 
selves to the problem presented by this 
amendment and to take part in the de- 
bate, in a frank analysis of what it would 
mean. 

The recommendations made by the 
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Fitzhugh panel—the ink is hardly dry on 
them—are made by men most of whom 
have not had to deal directly with the 
problem that is represented here, with 
which the Secretary of Defense would 
have to deal. 

Some of these practices are insisted on 
and followed now by the Armed Services 
Committee and by the Defense Depart- 
ment. I, personally, favor virtually every 
one of them as a general policy. But I 
certainly do not favor trying to write 
them into law. 

Mr. President, I have a few remarks 
now of a more formal nature which I will 
make, and that will conclude my remarks 
for today. 

I do not propose at this time to discuss 
the Panel itself or to get into the merits 
of its findings. I refer to the President's 
blue ribbon Defense Panel chaired by Mr. 
Fitzhugh, _ 

It is obvious to me that the Panel's re- 
port will require serious and detailed 
study and analyses before the policies 
recommended by it are considered and 
implemented. This is one of the primary 
points that we must consider before we 
vote on Senator Proxmire’s amendment. 
It takes a recommendation from a Panel 
study, which the Defense Department 
has not yet considered fully, and pro- 
poses to escalate this recommendation 
into a legislative reporting requirement. 
This hardiy comports with the Senator's 
prior view that the Fitzhugh report would 
not “inspire faith" in procurement rec- 
ommendations. 

The Panel report suggests that a “new 
development policy for weapon systems 
and other hardware should be formu- 
lated and promulgated to cause the re- 
duction of technical risks through dem- 
onstrated hardware before full-scale de- 
velopment, and to provide the needed 
fiexibility in acquisition strategies." The 
report goes on to recommend that this 
new policy should encompass certain 
conditions which, taken word for word 
from the report, are proposed in Sena- 
tor PROXMIRE’s amendment. 

I say, Mr. President, that there are 
good purposes here; but these words are 
just taken from a panel report and put 
into this amendment, word for word and 
sentence for sentence, in places. 

Mr. President, I will discuss one or two 
of these conditions that the Senator's 
amendment would require a report on 
the degree of compliance. One is that 
"that elements of the systems or sub- 
systems do not include 'gold plating'." I 
believe that I have a general under- 
standing of what is referred to as “gold 
plating" on a weapon system. It is some- 
times referred to as “value engineer- 
ing." However, I am not at all sure that 
my interpretation would be the same as 
the Senator from Wisconsin. As a matter 
of fact, I am not sure that what is con- 
sidered “gold plating" by me or the Sen- 
ator would also be considered “gold plat- 
ing" by the pilot that has to fly the air- 
plane or the tanker that has to ride the 
tank into battle. I am sure that we all 
want to eliminate the costs of these 
weapon programs, but I believe that we 
have to be sure first what we are elimi- 
nating is, in fact, "gold plating." 

Another matter which would be re- 
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quired is “that the type of contract se- 
lected is the most appropriate for devel- 
opment and the assessment of the tech- 
nical risks involved in the weapon sys- 
tem." Again, Mr. President, I ask who 
is to make the judgment that this condi- 
tion has been met and the degree to 
which the condition has been met. Will 
the judgment of the Defense officials 
be accepted by all who will be asked to 
review the report? 

At the very beginning it is inferred 
that this amendment is to be applicable 
to all weapon systems. Here is another 
ambiguity. A weapon system is not de- 
fined and we on the floor of the Senate 
are asked to judge the parameters of that 
term. Does the amendment mean to 
cover every relative low dollar weapon 
system in the inventory of the De- 
fense Department? If this is the case, 
there would be countless reports covering 
systems ranging from guns and bombs 
to tanks and planes. On the other hand, 
without a clear definition of weapon 
systems we cannot be sure of what re- 
ports would be required. 

I am not just trying to find fault. I 
think the report as a whole is construc- 
tive, particularly as to procurement. But 
this matter is just not cooked and boiled 
and concentrated and defined—these rec- 
ommendations are not—and it is no- 
where near ready for presentation on the 
floor of the Senate for enactment into a 
solid law. 

I believe, Mr. President, and I am sure 
that each Member of the Senate shares 
this belief, that when we are asked to 
pass on major legislation, it must be as 
clear and definite as possible, so that the 
people who are required to implement the 
legislation can do so with a clear under- 
standing of what is intended. This is 
certainly not the case with this amend- 
ment. The examples of ambiguities in 
this amendment which I have discussed 
make it evident that the amendment is 
not clear or definite as to its purpose 
or meaning. The technical terms used in 
this amendment, such as “gold plating,” 
"formal contract definition,” “long-term 
level of effort,” as well as the intent of 
certain entire sections in this amend- 
ment, are of sufficient ambiguity to war- 
rant detailed study and possible hearings 
to be held in an effort to get a clear 
understanding of the meaning and sub- 
stance of these terms and conditions be- 
fore this body can be expected to act on 
legislation of this nature. 

It is my understanding, Mr. President, 
that the Department of Defense is cur- 
rently studying the issues in the Defense 
Panel study report and has plans to im- 
plement many of the policy suggestions 
included in the report. One of the main 
thrusts of their current analyses, how- 
ever, is to relate the Panel suggestions 
into clear and meaningful language that 
is capable of implementation. 

From the day after this Panel report 
came out, we have had a member or 
members of our committee staff study- 
ing it, outlining it for the committee, 
defining many of its terms, defining 
what practices they are referring to, and 
getting this matter into such condition 
that it can really be considered by the 
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Armed Services Committee. I do not be- 
lieve that a single member of that com- 
mittee would dare try to come to the 
floor of the Senate, with this matter in 
its present form, and try to give a full 
meaning to all the recommendations, 
much less say that we have here, just 
taken out of this Panel report, items 
that we want the Senate to enact. I em- 
phasize that. I have studied it some- 
what, and I do not yet have enough 
knowledge that I would try to explain 
it to members of the Armed Services 
Committee, men who are versed in these 
items and have a background of knowl- 
edge with reference to these weapons. 

Stil, without any recommendation of 
а committee, without one iota of testi- 
mony, without any hearings, without any 
report of an experienced staff, without 
anything, the Senate is asked to pass 
this document into a form which, if not 
checked by the other body or the Presi- 
dent in a veto, will become the law of 
the land, applying to every weapon sys- 
tem we have. It is unthinkable, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that we would seriously consider 
doing such a thing, and that is the prime 
reason why I insist that it not be taken 
up hastily. 

I am sure, Mr. President, that if the 
Senator desires a report on various con- 
ditions of selected weapon system pro- 
curements, such a report can be obtained 
without legislation. I had no trouble es- 
tablishing a reporting system on selected 
programs that advises the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee quarterly of the status 
of the programs. This was done without 
legislation, and as I have recently noted, 
the reporting system is considered useful 
even to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

I, therefore, urge the Senate to reject 
this amendment, not only as unnecessary 
for legislation but unclear and indefinite 
as to meaning and substance. 

Mr. President, I have tried to make 
clear the vast undertaking of this amend- 
ment, laudable as are the purposes of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

I want to refer to one item he men- 
tioned about the F-14. That is the new 
plane for the Navy. He said that we were 
going into production too rapidly and 
that there should be a slowdown for 
more research and development. I think 
that was a good comment and a good 
criticism. That Was one case where the 
committee consciously and intentionally 
violated its own general rile on holding 
back production of airplanes and other 
weapons. 

The reason was that we went on year 
after year after year researching and 
developing and producing the old TFX 
Navy for years, which never did work, 
and finally we got so far behind, inso- 
far as the Navy planes were concerned, 
that Congress finally took every last one 
of them out of the budget, refused the 
money, and authorized an appropria- 
tion for research and development on a 
new plane, the F-14. It is somewhat of 
a rush job, based solely on the need 
which I have already described. But that 
is a high exception in the concept of the 
Armed Services Committee and, I think, 
the Department of Defense now. 

Thus, the work of the panel will be 
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considered by the committee, by the 
House committee, and I am sure also 
by the Department of Defense, as to 
whether its work should be adopted. 
Otherwise, we not only destroy the pro- 
gram, but set back the Department of 
Defense, and ourselves, if we try to grind 
this all into sausage meat and run it 
through the mill before any committee 
experts or evaluators have had an op- 
portunity to make a hard and firm 
recommendation to the Senate. The only 
recommendation we have now is the in- 
dividual recommendation and the com- 
posite work of the panel. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House of Representatives having pro- 
ceeded to reconsider the bill (H.R. 16916) 
entitled “An Act making appropriations 
for the Office of Education for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes," returned by the President of 
the United States with his objections, to 
the House of Representatives, in which 
it originated, it was resolved, That the 
said bill pass, two-thirds of the House 
of Representatives agreeing to pass the 
same. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG OF OHIO AND SENA- 
TOR BAYH TOMORROW 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, following dis- 
position of the Journal on tomorrow, the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
YOUNG) be recognized for a period of not 
to exceed 15 minutes; and that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BAYH) be recognized for not to exceed 45 
minutes; and, following the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baym), that there be a brief period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business, following which, the Senate will 
return to the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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CALL OF THE CALENDAR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I should 
like to amend the unanimous-consent re- 
quest to ask unanimous consent that, fol- 
lowing the disposition of the Journal, and 
prior to the time the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. YOUNG) is recog- 
nized, the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of unobjected to items on the 
calendar, and that the calendar call be 
disposed of prior to the recognition of 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. YOUNG). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, my un- 
derstanding is that the point was made 
earlier today that the unobjected-to 
items on the calendar, hopefully, in 
terms of good Senate procedure, would 
be considered prior to the recognition of 
Senators to speak under special orders. I 
think the point was well taken. We are 
trying to accord the unanimous consent 
request to take that into consideration. 

Let me say to my good friend from 
Michigan, if that is not specifically what 
was requested at the opening of the Sen- 
ate, we will try to make whatever addi- 
tional adjustments we can. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, whether 
or not that meets the point made early 
today by the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS), I am not al- 
together sure; but, in any eyent, it does 
not prejudice his rights in any way, and 
I appreciate the statement by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 


S. 4239—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AUTHORIZE USE OF NEZ PERCE 
JUDGMENT FUNDS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference on behalf 
of myself and my colleague from Idaho, 
Mr. Jorpan, and the Senators from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson and Mr. 
JACKSON) a bill to amend the act of 
April 24, 1961, authorizing the use of 
judgment funds of the Nez Perce Tribe. 

The Indian Claims Commission re- 
cently entered a judgment in Docket No. 
179, awarding $1,119,077 to the Nez 
Perces. That judgment has become final 
and funds to pay it have now been ap- 
propriated by the last Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act for the fiscal year 1970. 
In order for the funds to become avail- 
able to members of the Tribe, legisla- 
tion is necessary. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
gives early approval to this bill. 

Mr. President, I am joined in the in- 
troduction of this bill by my colleague 
(Mr. Jorpan) who also has a statement 
to make at this time. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I am glad to join my colleague from 
Idaho (Mr. Сноксн) in introducing the 
bilito amend the act of April 24, 1961, 
authorizing the use of judgment funds 
of the Nez-Perce Tribe. 

Since this judgment. by the Indian 
Claims Commission Һаѕ = become fi- 
nal, and funds have been appropriated 
through the last Supplemental Appropri- 
ations Act for the fiscal year 1970, I 
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think we should move as quickly as pos- 
sible to make these funds available to 
the tribe. 

The Nez Perces reside on both their 
Idaho reservation and on the Colville 
Reservation in the State of Washington. 
A division of judgment has already been 
provided through Public Law 87-24, 
which directs that the Idaho tribe will 
receive 86.6 percent of the proceeds, and 
the Washington members 13.4 percent. 

Mr. President, I also hope that the 
Senate can get early action on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SAXBE). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred, 

The bill (S. 4239) to amend the act 
of April 24, 1961, authorizing the use of 
judgment funds of the Nez Perce Tribe, 
introduced by Mr. CHURCH (for himself, 
Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. MAGNUSON, and 
Mr. JACKSON), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


VETO OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
EDUCATION, 1971 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the veto mes- 
sage on H.R. 16916, appropriations for 
education, 1971, be held at the desk for 
future consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SAXBE). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1970 


AMENDMENT NO. 840 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. CANNON), I submit an 
amendment to H.R. 17550, the House- 
passed Social Security Amendments of 
1970, which is now pending before the 
Senate Finance Committee. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment and 
some brief remarks prepared by. the Sen- 
ator from Nevada be printed at this point 
in the RECORD in accordance with his re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SAXBE). The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will be appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
amendment and statement will be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 840), which 
reads as follows, was referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 

On page 39, line 8, strike out '$166.6624" 
and insert in lieu thereof '$208.3314". 

On page 39, line 12, strike out ''$166.6625" 
and insert in lieu thereof '$208.33J4". 

On page 39, line 19, strike out ''$166.6624" 
and insert in lieu thereof '$208.33J4". 

On page 40, line 13, strike out ''$166.6625" 
and insert in lieu thereof '$208.33J4". 


The statement of Senator CANNON is 
as follows: 


Mr, CANNON. Mr. President, I rise at this 


;time.to submit an amendment to H.R. 17550, 


the House-passed social Security amendments 
of 1970 which is now before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. I ask unanimous consent 
for the printing in today's RrcoRD of my 
amendment in order that my colleagues may 
review this proposal. Rather than waiting 
for the social security bill to reach the Sen- 
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ate floor, I am offering my amendment at this 
time so that the finance committee may 
study this proposal along with the other al- 
ternatives under consideration, Essentially, 
Iam sponsoring an amendment which would 
increase the amount of earnings a social 
security recipient could receive before reduc- 
tion of benefits, I propose to exempt $208.00 
per month from benefit reduction. The 
House passed bill permits $2,000 a year of 
earned income, I propose $2,500. 

Our retired citizens, perhaps more than 
others, are suffering from the pains of infia- 
tion and recession. My proposal will help ease 
the economic crisis for retired people and 
encourage many talented retirees to seek 
work that will supplement their pension in- 
come, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move in accordance with the 
previous order that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, Au- 
gust 14, 1970, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 13, 1970: 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
Raymond L. Bisplinghoff, of Massachusetts, 


to be Deputy Director of the National Science 
Foundation. (New Position) 


IN THE MARINE ConRPS 
To the Senate of the United States 
The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of captain: 
Kevin R. Danehy 
Leroy B. Evans 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant: 


James P. Byrnes Edgar M. Campbell 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant: 

Donald L. Abblitt David S. Goble 
John С. Adams Alfred O. Goellner 
Timothy M. Atkinson David E. Gordon 
Edward т. Baker Francis P. Hagan 
Rignal W. Baldwin, Michael B. Harrison 

IV Edward G. Hayen, II 
Gary W. Barnes Donald L, Hensley 
Michael V. Bergamini Christopher R. 

Jeffrey S. Beyer Hickey 

Dennis G. Bolton Stephen M. Hill 
David F. Boulden Kennon D. Hines, Jr. 
James J. Cain Herbert S. Holland, 
Edmond R. Casey Tir 

Stephen B. Casey Lonnie A. Howerton 
Lusty L. Cebula Jan U. Jansen 


Stephen R. McComb 


Gary W. Collenborne 
John D. Counselman, 
Jr. 
Daniel R. Dame 
Gilbert H. Davis 
Terence A. Davis 
Orland O. Defrates, 
Jr. 
Donald V. Demikis 
John C. Dowell 
Charles C. Emmons 
Paul R. Fields 
Thomas A. Flaherty 
Leonard S; Foster 
John D. Frew 
David М. Gally 
Dennis T. Gaudio 
Lawrence R, Getter 


Floyd T. Johnson 
Bruce B. Johnston 
Robert E. Jones 
William K. Jones, Jr. 
Kevin P. Judkins 
George Kazonich 
Paul V. Kelly 
George S. Keys 
Frank N. Kibler 
Pierce R. King 
Thomas E. Lakin 
Jack D. Larson 
Timothy B. Levan 
Gregory K. Manary 
Steven E. Martin 
‘Frederick McConnell, 
п 


Ray M. McCormick 
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John F. McGuire,III Raymond W. S. Schel- 
Peter T. Metzger linger 

Dennis R. Miller Walter P. Schortmann 
Alex G. Mitkevich Richard R. Schwabe 
Roy E. Moffit, Jr. Harvey W. Senter 
David L. Moody John D. Slattum 
Ronald V. Murray Danuel L. Smith 
Richard Myers, III Terry A. Smith 
William C.Neasham John D. Stokes 
Richard E. Nelson William G. Strohlein 
James H. Patterson Thomas G. Tomkowiak 
PaulL.Persinger, Jr. Joseph E. Tommaney 
Jackson 8. Pharris, П Samuel 8. Trant 
Terry R. Phelps Neal W. Vanhouten, 
Stephen E. Potter Jr. 

James P. Rathbun, Jr. Bill W. Vaughn 
Robert W. Rathbun David A. Wellman 
Joseph F. Riley, III Charles N. Wells 
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William J. Wesley Donald W. Workman 
Rufus T. Williams, Jr. Charles W. Wright 
William T. Williams Glenwood H. Yopp, 
Robert C. Wooten Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate August 13, 1970: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

J. Fred Buzhardt, Jr. of South Carolina, 
to be General Counsel of the Department of 
Defense. 

US. ATTORNEY 

George Beall, of Maryland, to be U.S. attor- 
ney for the District of Maryland for the term 
of 4 years. 
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U.S. MARSHALS 

Marshall F. Rousseau, of Texas, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Texas 
for a term of 4 years. 

Jose A. Lopez, of Puerto Rico, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Puerto Rico for the 
term of 4 years. 

Edward S. King, of New York, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of New York 
for the term of 4 years. 

Charles W. Koval, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. marshal for the western district of Penn- 
sylvania for the term of 4 years, 

Juan C. San Agustin, of Guam, to be U.S. 
marshal for the District of Guam for the 
term of 4 years. 

Johnny M. Towns, of Alabama, to be U.S. 
marshal for the northern district of Alabama 
for the term of 4 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, August 13, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Let integrity and uprightness preserve 
me; for І wait on Thee —Psalm 25: 21. 

O God and Father of us all, who art 
a strong tower of defense to all who 
keep faith with Thee, We Thy children 
come before Thee in gratitude for Thy 
steadfast love and Thy enduring truth. 
In Thee alone is our hope and in Thee 
alone is the strength of our Nation. 

In our restlessness may we know the 
peace of Thy presence, in our fears the 
faithfulness of Thy spirit and in our 
uncertainties the certainty of Thy crea- 
tive love. May our little efforts for good 
be supported by the greatness of Thy 
power and the goodness of Thy grace. 

We remember in Thy presence all 
those bound to us by the ties of family, 
friendship, and the fellowship of work- 
ing together; all who work for our coun- 
try at home and abroad; all who serve 
in our Armed Forces and for our prison- 
ers of war. Give to us such a depth of 
social vision and such a width of social 
concern that we shall seek the release of 
the captives, the end of war, and the 
coming of peace. 

In the spirit of Him who sought the 
good of all mankind, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday were read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 

8.3102. An act to amend section 4 of the 
F'sh and Wildlife Act of 1956, as amended, 
to extend the term during which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior can make fisheries loans 
under the act. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
91-354, appointed Mr. Burpick and Mr. 
Coox to the Commission on the Bank- 
ruptcy Laws of the United. States. 


TRIBUTE TO VINCE LOMBARDI 


(Mr. MURPHY of New York asked 
and was given permission to address the 


House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, Vince Thomas Lombardi is a 
Brooklyn-born New Yorker who epito- 
mizes the advent of the golden millen- 
nium of professional football; the tough 
but humble taskmaster, emperor of the 
Green Bay Packers and now, the coach 
who made the Washington Redskins a 
winner in his first year at their helm. 

Much has been recorded about this 
loquacious man, called by many a “living 
legend," but who, in fact, combines Puri- 
tan ethic and a Catholic boyhood with a 
belief in two-fisted American salesman- 
ship and the Knute Rockne school of 
evangelism—a very mortal man. 

Whatever it takes to become a success- 
ful football coach, however, Lombardi 
has. He inspires spartan pride, discipline, 
and determination in his players. 

Lombardi says: 

I'm a religious man, I've got a great deal 
of faith in God, a great deal of dependency 
on God. I don't think I'd do anything without 
that dependency. We don't pray to win. I do 
think we pray to play the best we can to keep 
us free from injury. And the prayer we say 
after the game is one of thanksgiving. 


This then, Mr. Speaker, is the man I 
pay tribute to today. 

The Green Bay job came to Lombardi 
when he was 45, and it gave him his first 
taste of real power. But the toughness 
was instilled by his father, Harry, an im- 
migrant Italian meatcutter who settled 
first in Bensonhurst, Brooklyn, and later 
raised his family in Sheepshead Bay. 

Lombardi was an all-star fullback at 
St. Francis Prep, but switched to guard 
when he played for Fordham, then one 
of the great citadels of collegiate foot- 
ball. As a 5-foot-10, 170-pound guard 
who flouted the odds, he convinced him- 
self he could become one of the famed 
"Seven Blocks of Granite," and did, nat- 
urally, in 1934, 1935, and 1936. 

Making up in ferocity what he lacked 
in poundage, Lombardi played with dis- 
regard for injuries that has become 
legendary. Lombardi says in his own 
book, “Run for Daylight": 

No one is ever hurt. Hurt is in your mind. 


But in one Fordham game, Lombardi 
was repeatedly jabbed in the mouth by 
an opposing tackle. He did not falter on 
a single play, but it later took 30 stitches 
to close the cuts inside his mouth. 


Lombardi still likes to quip: 
When I got home that night I certainly 
was hurting in my mind. 


Of course, Lombardi got his grounding 
in the dividends that can be reaped from 
sacrifice for a goal, respect for authority 
and commitment to duty from another 
master, Col. Earl “Red” Blaik, at West 
Point—the man he admits had the single 
greatest influence on his life. 

Lombardi worked 6 years—1948-54— 
under Red Blaik at the Point and no 
doubt this is where he picked up his mili- 
tary bearing and organizational genius 
which runs on military precision. 

Iknow,for Mr. Lombardi was my coach 
when I was privileged to play on the 
great Army teams of that era. 

But just before his association with 
the equally legendary Blaik, Lombardi 
was a high school coach at St. Cecelia’s 
in Englewood, N.J. There he got an un- 
derstanding of the kid inside the man as 
& chemistry teacher and coach, and 
gained a small measure of fame by taking 
his teams through 36 games without a 
defeat. Yet, in 8 years there—1938—-46— 
he never made more than $3,500 annu- 
ally. He returned to Fordham briefly, 
acting as freshman coach in 1947. 

With Blaik's assistance, Lombardi was 
signed as an offensive line coach by the 
New York Giants in 1954. He was slated 
to become head coach when Jim Lee 
Howell retired, but Green Bay grabbed 
him and in 1959 Vince Lombardi had his 
own football team. The rest is history. 

Packer teams coached by Lombardi 
won 141 games, lost 39 and tied four, 
This amazing .783 record gave Green Bay 
five National Football League champion- 
ships—three of them in a row—plus vic- 
tory in both the 1967 and 1968 Super 
Bowl games. As Art Modell, president of 
the NFL and owner of the Cleveland 
Browns said over those victories: 

This is for quotation and all caps: Vince 
Lombardi is without a doubt the greatest 
coach in the history of professional football. 


But after a year of personal purga- 
tory—retirement from the coaching 
ranks, he relinquished his general man- 
ager post at Green Bay last year to 
come—lock, stock, and legend—to accept 
full responsibility for the Washington 
Redskins, a fun-loving group that last 
won an NFL championship in 1942, had a 
dismal 126-190-15 record since then, in- 
cluding an indifferent 5-9 performance 
on the eve of Lombardi's arrival. 
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At his first press conference, the new 
boss of the 'Skins told reporters: 

Gentlemen, it is not true that I can walk 
across the Potomac River—not even when 
it is frozen. 


But, with a voice that thunders like a 
sonic boom, he stoked the fires of deter- 
mination in his players, reversed the ac- 
cepted tide of chronic losing and kindled 
a spirit of awe and optimism in the 50,000 
faithful who cram Robert F. Kennedy 
Stadium every Sunday. If he could not 
walk on water, he certainly performed 
a miracle in leading the Redskins to their 
first winning season in ages—seven wins, 
five losses, and two ties. 

Clearly, Lombardi has high hopes of 
turning the Redskins into another vic- 
tory dynasty like the Packers. And just 
as clearly, Washington’s victory-craving 
fans believe his messianic mystique will 
produce that miracle. 

Mr. Speaker, Vincent Thomas Lom- 
bardi, 57, will not resume his duties as 
head coach this year. On July 27, he un- 
derwent a second major operation with- 
in 30 days. 

So we fans may have to wait a little 
while for that championship. The exten- 
sive surgery has ruled out any prospect 
of his return in time to handle the de- 
manding jobs of coach and chief execu- 
tive officer. But Vince Lombardi is fight- 
ing as only he can to rebound. This man, 
а daily communicant whose early pa- 
rochial training never deserted him; this 
man who attends mass every morning 
and who throughout the years has led his 
team in prayer before and after games, 
now needs our prayers. 

And so it is the privilege of the Con- 
gress today to pay tribute to Vince Lom- 
bardi—the coach and the man—to let 
him know that our prayers are with him. 
To us, he is still a “Block of Granite." 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I yield to 
my colleague from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join in and associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. MunPHY) whose own life has 
exemplified faith, courage, and fortitude 
under great stress in the Armed Forces 
and in his political career. 

As one who has known and been in- 
spired by the progress of Vince Lom- 
bardi for over 40 years, I wish to recite 
some of the highlights of his career since 
he came from the Sheepshead Bay sec- 
tion of Brooklyn as a schoolboy to be- 
come the best known and best loved 
figure in American football. 

In 1932, Vince Lombardi transferred 
from Cathedral Preparatory Seminary 
to St. Francis Prep where he played full- 
back and was a shotputter. Upon grad- 
uation the following year he attained a 
4-year scholarship to Fordham Univer- 
sity. At Fordham he played right guard 
on the famous “Seven Blocks of Granite" 
in 1934, 1935, 1936, graduating magna 
cum laude in 1937. While working on his 
law degree at Fordham he taught phys- 
ics and coached football at St. Cecilia's 
High School in New Jersey. 

Following World War II, Vince Lom- 
bardi became assistant coach at Ford- 
ham in 1947-48 under Ed Danowski. 'The 
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following year he went to West Point as 
assistant to Earl Blaik and in 1954 left 
the Academy to become assistant coach 
of the New York Giants under Jim Lee 
Howell. 

In 1958 Vince left the Giants to go to 
Green Bay where he remained for 10 
years compiling a record of six division 
championships, five NFL championships, 
and two superbowl victories. He retired 
in 1967 from active coaching to devote 
full time to his duties as general man- 
ager of the Packers, but 2 years later 
came out of retirement and moved to 
Washington, D.C., and gave the Redskins 
their first winning season since 1955, end- 
ing a 14-year famine. 

In May of this year, Vince Lombardi 
became the original inductee into the 
Fordham Hall of Fame. He was appointed 
a trustee of Fordham University to serve 
a 3-year appointment. In 1967 he was 
awarded the Fordham Insignis Medal 
which is the highest honor, other than 
an honorary degree, that the university 
can bestow. 

Today, Vince Lombardi is one whom 
athletes in all sports regard as stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with Knute 
Rockne. He has been a model for our 
youth. In a sense, he is the coach of our 
generation. 

Now he is engaged in a struggle with 
illness and we know he will battle and 
win. We hope and pray that he will win 
that struggle and live to serve all that 
is good in America for many years. He 
has everything going for him—the love 
and prayers of millions of Americans— 
young Americans particularly. His life 
exemplifies all that is good in society, in 
faith, in devotion to his church, and to 
his country. 


TRIBUTE TO VINCE LOMBARDI 


(Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. BYRNES ої Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Vince Lombardi had his great- 
est triumphs in Green Bay, my own 
hometown, and I know I speak for all its 
people, and indeed for millions of Green 
Bay Packer fans throughout Wiscon- 
sin, when I join today in this special 
tribute to a remarkable man. 

Vince came to Green Bay when our 
football fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb; he led the Packers to one of the 
great golden eras in the history of sport, 
and he left us, not only with the mem- 
ory of that magnificent feat burning 
bright, but with a spirit of excellence 
and victory so deeply instilled that no 
Green Bay fan doubts that the Packers 
wil once again triumph. 

But, we in Green Bay, and, indeed, the 
Nation as a whole, owe more to Vince 
Lombardi than the thrills he gave us on 
the football field. He made excellence, 
determination, discipline, and dedica- 
tion—words that somehow had started 
to lose their meaning—meaningful once 
more. He showed that spirit—in the face 
of adversity—has its own rewards. He 
set the tone for an entire generation of 
athletes. 

Vince now faces his own personal hour 
of trial. We know he will meet it with 
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the same qualities which have distin- 
guished his career—courage, determi- 
nation, and a humility stemming from a 
deep-seated faith in God. We who came 
to know him best want him to know we 
are behind him. He gave us the courage 
to say with confidence that “The Pack 
will be back.” We join the Nation in its 
prayers that Vince, too, will soon be back. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman yielding. I wish to as- 
sociate myself with the gentleman’s re- 
marks and join in this deserved tribute 
to a truly outstanding American. The 
thoughts and prayers of many in the 
Sixth District are with Vince Lombardi. 


TRIBUTE TO VINCENT LOMBARDI 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join the other Members on both 
sides of the aisle who have spoken in 
praise of that great American, Vince 
Lombardi. It has been my privilege to 
know Vince Lombardi for a good many 
years. We were more or less contem- 
poraries as far as football was con- 
cerned. We both coached. I should say, 
however, he has been infinitely more suc- 
cessful than I in that profession. 

We have been friends. I have been 
the beneficiary for having known Vince 
Lombardi for a number of years. Let me 
say we all hope and trust that Vince 
Lombardi's health improves and that he 
is again able to make a wonderful con- 
tribution to a better America. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding and I join 
him and the others in this tribute to one 
of the great Americans of our time. 

I think it was evident to everyone who 
had the slightest interest in athletics 
and particularly football that the spirit 
of Lombardi began to manifest itself 
with the Washington Redskins the very 
minute he took over, and the upsurge 
of success that followed his appointment 
was something that was really splendid. 
We wish Vince Lombardi a speedy recov- 
ery. We all look forward to seeing him 
во on and coach the Redskins to the 
championship. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to associate myself with the 
remarks of my colleague and his com- 
ments about a great American, Vincent 
Lombardi. 

Vince Lombardi's years as an out- 
standing student and athlete at Ford- 
ham University located in my Congres- 
sional District in the Bronx, his reputa- 
tion as one of the famous Seven Blocks 
of Granite of the mighty Fordham foot- 
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ball teams of the 1936 to 1939 years, 
his talent as a coach and builder of 
character in men, and his promotion of 
hard but fair play both on and off the 
gridiron have endeared him to millions 
of Americans across the Nation. Today, 
Mr. Lombardi is engaged in a crucial 
battle against a serious ailment that 
threatens his very life. It seems ironic 
that this robust, clean-living man whose 
booming roar is balanced by his hearty 
laugh, is now subdued by a quick-strik- 
ing disease. 

Let us offer our fervent prayers for 
the quick recovery of Vincent Lombardi, 
devoted father, loving husband, idol of 
millions of Americans and an outstand- 
ing member of the Italo-American com- 
munity, and hope that he will soon re- 
turn to the active outdoor life he loves 
so much and performs so well. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, Vincent 
Lombardi is one of those legends of time 
and as long as men participate in sports 
and admire courage, leadership and de- 
termination—then they will talk about 
“Coach Lombardi.” 

He showed the tenacity that was to 
mark his life as one of the collegiate 
“Seven Blocks of Granite.” He would in- 
spire a nation as the coach of a foot- 
ball legend called the “Green Bay 


Packers.” 

Going to Green Bay from the New 
York Giants, he began to build. The 
legend grew as the names of Bart Starr, 


Paul Hornung, Boyd Dowler, Jerry 
Kramer and Jim Taylor became a part 
of the sports legend that is typically 
American. 

Perhaps no team in the history of 
football captured the imagination of the 
American people as did the Packers dur- 
ing that period. They took three con- 
secutive National Football League cham- 
pionships. No other team had ever done 
so before—or since. Victories in the first 
ore Super Bowls only added to the rec- 
ord. 

Lombardi came here to Washing- 
ton last season and gave us a squad 
which was imbued with the fierce com- 
petitive spirit that has been typical of 
the man. 

Americans admire their sports heroes. 
In Vince Lombardi they found so much 
to admire that he has become one of 
the authentic heroes of our time. 

I think I speak for all America when 
I say "We're pulling for you, Coach.” 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, we 
who are fans of the Pittsburgh Steelers 
hold Vincent Lombardi in awe and rever- 
ance but also in great affection. We join 
in the prayers for the quick and com- 
plete recovery of this giant in the field 
of American sports. 

Mr. HOWARD, Mr. Speaker, today I 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
a great American, Vincent Thomas Lom- 
bardi, and in offering a prayer for his 
speedy recovery. 

Certainly every football fan, and prob- 
ably most Americans, know the miracu- 
lous job he performed with the. Green 
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Bay Packers, in the process of which he 
became a living. legend. 

Most football fans know, too, that he 
built that victorious dynasty through 
hard work, emphasizing fundamentals, 
and strict discipline. He drove the Pack- 
ers hard, probably harder than any other 
professional football team. But he drove 
himself hard, too. For him there was no 
off season, just a change of emphasis. 
He asked much from his players, but he 
never asked more than he himself was 
already giving. 

We in the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey are particularly aware 
of the accomplishments of Coach Lom- 
bardi, because he has been a resident of 
Rumson, in Monmouth County. 

Coach Lombardi can be an inspiration 
to us all in these troubled times. When 
radicals on the right and left scream 
“freedom” and “liberty” in their chaotic 
race to destroy the institutions of Amer- 
ica, we can point to Coach Lombardi and 
the Packers to demonstrate that success 
in any field comes through hard work, 
discipline, and dedication. 

We here in Washington Redskin coun- 
try have a special interest in Coach 
Lombardi’s recovery. The people of New 
Jersey's Third District have a special in- 
terest in the speedy recovery of their 
respected neighbor. We join with all the 
Nation in praying for his speedy and 
complete recovery and send him all our 
good wishes. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to express my concern for Coach 
Vince Lombardi of the Washington Red- 
skins. Vince is over at Georgetown Hos- 
pital at this hour, fighting the toughest 
battle of his entire life. But something 
about him tells me that he shall pull 
through. 

Vince is a natural leader of men, as 
all District of Columbia sports fans 
know. He built the Green Bay Packers 
into the greatest professional football 
team ever known to man. Then he came 
here, to see if he could do the same thing 
for Washington; and the results already 
have been gratifying. 

But Vince, a great player and a superb 
coach, is also a hundred percent Amer- 
ican citizen. When asked to be one of 
the sponsors of Honor America Day last 
July 4, Vince said, sure; he would do it; 
he was all for honoring America. But he 
was not going to do it if it was only 
going to be a partisan exercise for those 
who espoused certain policies abroad 
and at home. He was not going to do it 
unless he was joined by members of the 
opposition party as well. And so he was. 
And thus Honor America Day became 
an all-American day as well free of 
strife and full of good fellowship. 

For that single act, Americans owe 
Vince Lombardi a debt of thanks. I would 
like to extend to the coach and his family 
my sincerest best wishes and hope for his 
recovery. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, Vincent 
T. Lombardi—a great coach, a great 
man, and a real inspiration to football 
and America—has suffered two serious 
operations in 2 months. But if courage 
and faith will help determine his recov- 
ery, I believe that next year, he will re- 
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turn to the fields of friendly strife he 
loves so well. 

Vince Lombardi, who is really a liv- 
ing legend, is a true coaching genius— 
brilliant, dynamic, and phenomenally 
successful. When he became head coach 
of the Green Bay Packers, that team 
had won only one game the previous 
year, but à few years later, because of 
his superb leadership, the Packers won 
the professional football championship. 

Of course, he was fortunate to have 
outstanding players, too—Starr, Taylor, 
Hornung, Kramer, and several other 
stars of the gridiron. Yet I do not think 
that any player, coach, or fan, would 
deny that Vince Lombardi's tremendous 
coaching ability was a major reason for 
starting and continuing that amazing 
dynasty. He instilled in his players & 
fierce desire to win—and that is one of 
the reasons they won year after year, 
for desire is vital to victory in any field, 
but especially in sports. 

He came to Washington to coach the 
Redskins in 1969 and the team achieved 
its first winning season in 14 years. And 
although Pliny the Elder reminded us 
that the only certainty is that nothing 
is certain, I have a strong feeling that 
Vince Lombardi wil return to coach the 
Redskins and that the Nation's Capital 
wil have a championship professional 
football team in a few years. 

My hopes and prayers are with him 
as he faces this serious battle. With 
God's help, I know he will win this fight, 
too, for his spirit and his goodness are 
unconquerable. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I take great 
pleasure in joining my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to a fine American and charis- 
matic coach, Vince Lombardi. 

Being a Chicago Bear fan I suffered 
through many defeats at the hands of 
Coach Lombardi and his Green Bay 
Packers. Many's the time I have sat cold 
as an iceman's pants in Wrigley Field 
and thought some mighty unpleasant 
thoughts about the man we honor today. 

Nevertheless, one always admires and 
respects a man who knows his job 
thoroughly and consistently proves his 
worth to his chosen profession. Vince 
Lombardi is such a man and I was de- 
lighted when he decided to come out of 
coaching retirement to guide our Wash- 
ington Redskins. 

Seldom does an individual win the 
praise of those who oppose him. Even 
less seldom is that man well liked by all. 
Mr. Lombardi is the exception that 
proves the rule and I have no doubt that 
his worst rivals on the football field 
would ágree with me. 

The dynamic character and keen abil- 
ity of Mr. Lombardi have proved to be an 
inspiration to the young people of this 
country. He has provided entertainment 
and healthy competition for players and 
fans alike. My admiration for him is un- 
limited and I hope the first season game 
of the Redskins will see Coach Lombardi 
back at his command post in front of 
the home team bench. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
great athletes to have been born and 
raised in Brooklyn, N.Y., Vince Lom- 
bardi best epitomizes the courage of the 
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sport he represents. Tough, but humble, 
determined but always fair, Coach Lom- 
bardi more than any other man has 
helped raise professional football to its 
present position of national popularity. 

Lombardi's first association with foot- 
ball came on the sandlots of Benson- 
hurst and Sheepshead Bay, in Brooklyn, 
where his father, an immigrant meat- 
cutter, settled and raised his family. 

He was an all-star fullback at St. 
Francis Prep. Later, when playing for 
Fordham, he overcame his relatively 
small size to become one of the famed 
"Seven Blocks of Granite" on Ford- 
ham's offensive line. 

Lombardi's career in pro football be- 
gan in 1954, as the offensive line coach 
of the New York Giants, New Yorkers 
remember with pride and longing the 
powerful offensive machine Lombardi 
fashioned in his 5 years with the Giants. 

In 1959, to the regret of New York 
football fans, Lombardi left the Giants 
to take the head coaching job at Green 
Bay. 

When Coach Lombardi took over the 
Packers, they were notorious: as the 
doormats of the rugged NFL Western 
Conference. Within 2 years, though, the 
coach's remarkable ability had trans- 
formed the Packers into perennial 
world's champions. 

Packer teams coached by Lombardi 
won 141 games, losing only 39, and tying 
4. This fantastic .783 record gave Green 
Bay five NFL titles, three of them con- 
secutively, and victory in both the 1967 
and 1968 Super Bowls. Art Modell, pres- 
ident of the NFL and owner of the rival 
Cleveland Browns gave Lombardi the 
highest praise one football man can give 
to another, saying: 

Vince Lombardi is without & doubt the 
greatest coach in the history of professional 
football. 


After a year of self-imposed retire- 
ment from the coaching ranks, Lom- 
bardi gave up the post of general man- 
ager at Green Bay to take over the reins 
as head coach of the Washington Red- 
skins. In his first press conference as 
coach of the ’Skins, Lombardi said: 

Gentlemen, it is not true that I can walk 
across the Potomac River—not even when it 
is frozen. 


However, with the legendary deter- 
mination only he can inspire, Vince Lom- 
bardi performed a miracle of his own 
by leading the once hapless ‘Skins to 
their first winning season in recent 
memory. 

Mr. Speaker, Vince Lombardi will not 
be at the helm of the Washington Red- 
skins again this season. On July 27, he 
underwent major surgery for the second 
time in 30 days. The newspapers report 
that he is resting comfortably, and we 
are all sure that he is fighting back with 
the determination and spirit that only 
he can muster. This man, who has con- 
tributed so much to football and to 
American life, now deserves the hopes 
and prayers of all Americans. It is. a 
privilege to join my colleagues in Con- 
gress today in paying tribute to Vince 
Lombardi—the coach and the man. We 
know he will pull through, and we are 
looking forward to seeing him back in 
action soon. 
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Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to commend the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. MUR- 
PHY) who has long been familiar with 
Vince Lombardi both as a coach and as a 
personal friend. 

It gives me great pleasure to have the 
opportunity to join this tribute to Vince 
Lombardi, whose unequaled feats as a 
professional coach have thrilled us all 
for the last decade. 

Like all football fans, I mourn Coach 
Lombardi’s temporary absence from his 
role as savior of the Washington Red- 
skins and look eagerly forward to his 
speedy return. 

Coach Lombardi’s teams have exem- 
plified qualities that we would all do well 
to emulate. He has that rare ability to 
mold widely diverse elements into a uni- 
fied, cohesive force. At Green Bay he 
molded the flamboyance of a Paul Hor- 
nung, the raw power of a Jim Taylor, 
and the cool efficiency of a Bart Starr 
with countless other degrees of ability 
and personality and produced the most 
successful football team of our genera- 
tion and possibly of all time. 

Today, when the strident. voices of 
many competing elements threaten the 
stability of our system, we might, reflect 
on the single-mindedness of purpose and 
devotion to a goal that has been and still 
is a mark of Coach Lombardi's teams, 
Leadership of this caliber is vital to suc- 
cess not only on the football field, but in 
any endeavor worth undertaking. 

Again, I commend Vince Lombardi on 
his achievements and urge that we mir- 
ror his talent of unifying individuals 
without subverting individuality. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, when Vince 
Lombardi was the leader of the Green 
Bay Packers, his players used to say 
that when Lombardi told you to jump, 
you only asked, “How high?" 

During the Packers golden decade, 
Coach Lombardi became a living legend, 
not only because he was & winner, but 
also because he. won the love and re- 
spect of his team, and the admiration 
of 4 million Wisconsinites. 

Today, Coach Lombardi is hospitalized, 
fighting as only he can to bounce back 
from two serious operations within a 
month. 

I know that every American wishes 
Coach Lombardi a speedy recovery, and 
is eagerly awaiting the day when his 
thunderous voice will once again be heard 
along the sidelines. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to join my distinguished col- 
league from New York, the Honorable 
JOHN M. MurpxHy, in paying tribute to an 
outstanding Italo-American, Coach 
Vince Lombardi of the Washington Red- 
skins, and I commend Congressman 
Murray for taking this special order. 

Vince Lombardi is a legend in his own 
time. As offense coach with the New York 
Giants, as assistant coach of the Army 
team at West Point, as coach of the 
Green Bay Packers, and currently as 
coach of the Washington Redskins, he 
has compiled an admirable winning 
record. 

At Green Bay he won three straight 
National Football League titles and two 
Super Bowls. He was named “Coach of 
the Year” by AP and UPI in 1959 and 
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1961. As a result of his coaching skills 
and an impressive record of 62 wins and 
only 16 losses during his early years as 
coach of the Packers, the Associated 
Press in 1962 named the Green Bay 
Packers “Team of the Year." During the 
brief time that he has served as coach of 
the Washington Redskins, he is already 
well on his way toward turning that team 
into & winner, too. 

Vince is the son of immigrant Italian 
parents, and in the true immigrant tradi- 
tion, worked hard and raised himself by 
his own bootstraps to become a man ad- 
mired by his contemporaries and to be- 
come a source of inspiration to the young 
people of America in the field of athletics. 

He graduated from Fordham Univer- 
sity and earned his law degree from the 
Fordham School of Law. He took his 
first coaching job at St. Cecilia High 
School in Englewood, N.J., and from this 
position, launched his legendary career 
as one of the greatest football coaches 
America has seen in this century. 

Vince Lombardi is hospitalized, and 
like the champion he has always been, 
he is fighting to recover from two serious 
operations within a month. Our thoughts 
and prayers are with him and with his 
lovely wife and his two wonderful chil- 
dren at this difficult time, and we know 
he will soon be back at his post to lead 
the Washington Redskins to a victorious 
year. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, there 
is & small college in western Penn- 
Sylvania called St. Vincent College, 
named after the charitable man of so 
long ago who spent his life helping the 
poor. 

But when football fans in Green Bay, 
and now Washington, implore “St. Vin- 
cent” to intercede on behalf of their 
favorite team, the fans are not referring 
to the college’s patron. 

They are calling on Vincent Thomas 
Lombardi, supersuccessful football 
coach, a man whose very name has be- 
come a euphemism for self-sacrifice, de- 
termination, and respect for authority. 

It is natural enough for lovers of foot- 
ball to attribute messianic qualities to 
Vince Lombardi. He brought National 
Football League championship trophies, 
one after another, lined up like firewood 
to warm the hearts of the Packer fans 
in Wisconsin. When he came to the Red- 
skins last year, he brought with him that 
victorious aura—and Washington's first 
winning season in over a decade. Of 
course, his task in Washington has been 
eased by the presence on the team of two 
boys from Hawaii, Ray Schoenke and 
John Hoffman. 

Today, as Vince Lombardi fights his 
way back to good health, I join my col- 
leagues in wishing this fine man, this 
courageous man, this religious man, the 
quickest possible recovery. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to a man who has given the 
American people hour after hour of en- 
tertaining and exciting football Coach 
Vince Lombardi has inspired his players 
to give their utmost on the gridiron and 
in so doing has inspired millions of 
Americans. He is a man respected by 
management, players, coaches, and mil- 
lions of fans. 

I was deeply grieved to learn of Vince's 
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current illness. He is presently hospital- 
ized after two serious operations within 
a short period of time. I am sure that 
Vince is fighting his illness with all the 
determination that made him a football 
legend. The American people are root- 
ing for him and praying for his complete 
and speedy recovery. 

I am proud to pay tribute to this great 
New Yorker and great American and am 
looking forward to seeing him taking 
charge on the gridiron real soon. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the gentleman from New York in this 
very well-deserved tribute to the coach 
of the Washington Redskins, Vince Lom- 
bardi, in wishing him a complete recov- 
ery. I feel that professional football and 
for that matter the country needs him 
back on the sidelines. 

As a rabid Chicago Bear fan, I obvi- 
ously had to admire the wonderful foot- 
ball dynasty that Vince Lombardi devel- 
oped while coaching the Green Bay Pack- 
ers. In 1 year under his command, the 
Washington Redskins showed great im- 
provement. It is obvious that Coach Lom- 
bardi was able to inspire his team to the 
type of effort that produces victory. He 
did so in the great traditions of American 
sportsmanship setting an example for 
dedication, perserverence, performance, 
excellence and personal sacrifice that is 
the formula for success in any field of 
endeavor. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am delighted to join my col- 
leagues today in wishing Vince Lombardi 
& swift recovery from his second oper- 
ation. We join his family in sharing their 
concern for his well-being and avidly 
await his return to the gridiron. 

Before Vince came to Washington, we 
knew him as the mentor of the World 
Champion Green Bay Packers. The name 
of the legendary coach became a house- 
hold word. His rival teams and rival 
sport fans respected the man who was 
responsible for much of their disap- 
pointment and frustration. Every team 
would take pride in playing well against 
the Packers despite the almost inevitable 
prospect of defeat. The people of Green 
Bay love Vince. Green Bay is proud of 
its hero and cherishes the landmark 
street that bears his name. 

Although we usually think of Vince as 
a football coach, we also respect him for 
his character. There are numerous stories 
about his sense of fairness and ability to 
instill unity in a team. There is one story 
that I will never forget. The Packers had 
just finished dinner and were ready to 
leave. The manager of the restaurant in- 
formed Vince that the black players 
would have to leave through the rear 
exit. Since the blacks had to leave 
through the rear exit, Vince escorted the 
entire team through the rear exit. Vince 
could never tolerate discrimination and 
judges his players by their ability and 
desire and not the color of their skin. 

Before Vince came to Washington, 
there was little interest in the Redskins. 
After just 1 year of his tutelage, the Red- 
skins were converted into instant win- 
ners. Suddenly, there is a sense of excite- 
ment and a vibrant interest in the Red- 
skins. To no one’s great surprise, the 
foundation for a future championship 
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contender materialized. For the first time 
in years there is insufficient space to ac- 
commodate the throng of fans that wish 
to attend a game to cheer the Redskins 
on to victory. 

Vince’s charisma has permeated the 
entire city. When Washingtonians see 
him on the street, in a restaurant, or on 
television, they take pride in his being 
part of this city. 

We all look forward to the day when 
Vince will reassume the reins and fulfill 
the hopes of the Washington Redskins— 
molding them. into champions second 
only to the Boston Patriots. If any man 
can return and fulfill this dream, Vince 
can. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have permission to ex- 
tend their remarks concerning Mr. Vin- 
cent Lombardi, and that the remarks of 
Members may be printed in the RECORD 
after the approval of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESS CALLED UPON TO OVER- 
RIDE DOUBLE-BARRELED PRESI- 
DENTIAL VETO 


(Mr. MOORHEAD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, today 
we in Congress face an historic occasion. 
This is the first time in living memory 
that the Congress has been called upon 
on one day to vote to sustain or over- 
ride a double-barreled Presidential veto 
of two appropriation bills. 

The President says that total spending 
must be kept within his budget limits. 

Mr. Speaker, we in the Congress would 
go further toward fiscal responsibility 
and appropriate total funds below his to- 
tal budget figure. 

But Mr. Speaker, we, the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people, have the right 
and constitutional duty to determine 
where those cuts will be made. 

The President wants to spend and 
spend—for a new manned bomber—in a 
missile age; for a new aircraft carrier— 
ina missile age; for AWAC's—a warning 
system against bombers—in a missile 
age. 

We in the Congress, in time of trouble 
at home, believe we should take some of 
the money we are wasting on military 
spending and allocate these resources to 
educating our young people and redeem- 
ing. the centers of our civilization, the 
cities of the United States. 


COMMENDATION OF THE VOLUN- 
TEERS FOR VIETNAM 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
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commend Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL, 
chairman of the Volunteers for Vietnam, 
Congressman WILLIAM О. CowGErR and 
the other members of this volunteer com- 
mittee who went to Vietnam in early 
June and made a thorough study of U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam. This was the 
second time this committee has been to 
Vietnam; the first time was in 1967. 

Ifind the report of the volunteer group 
to be generally in agreement with our 
own findings, that is, those of the Select 
Committee on U.S. Involvement in 
Southeast Asia. 

The volunteer's report is impressive 
and I recommend to the Members that 
they read the special order in today's 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I again compliment Congressman 
ScHWENGEL and the other members of 
his team for bringing to the attention of 
the Members of the House and the Amer- 
ican people this up-to-day information 
on Vietnam. 


PERMISSION FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
TO HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT, AU- 
GUST 21, TO FILE CERTAIN RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations may 
have until midnight, August 21, to file 
one or more legislative reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1970 


(Mr. SCHWENGEL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his. remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been exactly .1 month since we com- 
menced consideration of H.R. 17654, the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970. 
On the sporadic occasions on which we 
have considered the bil] since that date 
we have had meaningful debate and dis- 
cussion on this important legislation. 
Significant improvements have been 
made in the bill as it was reported from 
the Rules Committee. 

Among the most important changes 
made to date are the following: 

First. Record teller votes; 

Second. Elimination of proxy voting 
in committee; 

Third. Assurance of funding for minor- 
ity staffing; 

Fourth. Faster quorum calls; 

Fifth. Televising committee hearings; 


d 

Sixth. Public disclosure of committee 
votes. 

We must not let these significant and 
important reforms die. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not a superstitious 
person, and so the fact that today is 
August 13, and the fact that we com- 
menced consideration of this legislation 
on July 13, do not in and of themselves 
concern me, However, the continued, and 
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unjustifiable delays in consideration of 
this bill do bother, and do bother me a 
great deal. It is my humble opinion that 
it bothers the people of this country a 
great deal too. It would be my prediction 
that the voters of this country will make 
this point quite clear to Members during 
the coming 3 weeks. 

Itis my sincere hope that the Members 
of this great House will return from the 
recess determined to “overcome the jinx 
of the 13th," if it exists, and give the 
people of this Nation the meaningful 
congressional reform which they want, 
deserve, and are entitled to receive. 


EXPLANATION FOR THE UNUSUAL 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS ABSENT 
DURING QUORUM CALL 272 YES- 
TERDAY 


(Mr. HUNT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday's 
rolicall No. 272, a quorum call, reflects 
the absence of an unusual number of 
Members from this Chamber. I take this 
occasion to remind my colleagues that 
the reason for this unusual number of 
&bsent Members from the Chamber yes- 
terday was because they were attending 
the last rites and the burial of our be- 
loved former colleague, the late Hon- 
orable G. Robert Watkins. 

Mr. Speaker, this was a poor time for 
& quorum call in view of the number of 
Members who were absent from the 
Chamber in order to pay their last re- 
spects to one of our Members. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I might 
point out that one of the largest con- 
gressional delegations in history to at- 
tend the funeral of any departed Mem- 
bers attended the funeral of the late 
Honorable G. Robert Watkins. We 
counted 52 Members in attendance at 
the cemetery. A fitting tribute to one of 
the great Americans of all time. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 277] 
Cunningham 
Daniels, N.J. 
Dawson 
Dennis 
Diggs 
Edwards, Ala. 
Fallon 
Fuqua 


Anderscn, 
Tenn. 
Bevill 
Boggs 
Bray 
Buchanan 


Hathaway 


McCulloch 
Gallagher Maillard 
Gibbons Mayne 
Hansen, Wash. Meskill 
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O'Neal, Ga. 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Pollock 
Powell 

The SPEAKERK. On this rollcall, 381 
Members have answered to their names, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS TO FILE 
REPORT ON H.R. 18970 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night Friday, August 21, to file a report 
including minority and separate views, 
of course, on the bill, H.R. 18970. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL REFUGE SYSTEM 
ENDANGERED 


(Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and Wildlife Conservation this morning 
I was holding hearings on the migratory 
bird hunting season and bag limits. 

In the course of the hearings, a fact 
came to light that very much dis- 
tressed me, and I hastened over here to 
report to the House of Representatives 
that the administration has issued a most 
unwise order to the Department of the 
Interior directing that agency to sell 10 
percent of its land holdings. 

Included in this order to see 10 percent 
of land holdings as near as I can 
ascertain is the national refuge system 
administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. The land in question shall be 
sold without regard to the value of the 
land or to its value to the national 
refuge system. This means that 3 million 
acres out of 30 million acres are up for 
disposal. Depending on how the figure is 
interpreted and depending on the lands 
selected, every single acre of land bought 
from duck stamp receipts will be required 
to be sold. This will be in open defiance 
of the intent of this Congress. The De- 
partment of the Interior and national 
conservation organizations have been 
working very hard over the years to es- 
tablish a national refuge system which 
will preserve or bird population, with 
one stroke of the pen of Richard Nixon 
this system can be wiped out unless a 
very real change is made in the order. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to my dear 
friend and mentor, the distinguished 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Is it not a 
fact that most of these lands are pur- 
chased with duck stamp money and 
that it is a separate fund? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman from 
California is entirely correct. A large 
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portion of these lands are purchased by 
the duck stamps which are acquired each 
year by the sportsmen and duck hunters 
of this land. This means that the lands 
that have been purchased with this 
hunter contribution, and which have 
been operated under the very careful 
management of the Department of the 
Interior will be dissipated by the ad- 
ministration unless this order is re- 
scinded. This action by the administra- 
tion can very well result in the destruc- 
tion of our great refuge system, and dis- 
sipation of millions of acres of refuge, 
recreation, and hunting lands. It can 
destroy our whole land management pro- 
gram for these purposes. 


PRESIDENT’S VETO OF HOUSING 
AND EDUCATION BILLS 


Mr. MOLLOHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
voting to override the President’s veto 
on both the education and housing ap- 
propriations. The Nation must have these 
additional funds in both areas, and we 
should seek other areas of the budget for 
pruning rather than these two areas. 
The impact of the President’s veto on 
West Virginia alone is enormous. The dif- 
ference in his recommendations and 
those passed by the Congress are sub- 
stantial. 

Mr. Speaker, the amount that the 
Congress appropriated over and above 
the President’s request for education is 
less than the total of money that could 
haye been saved if we had postponed 
funding the SST for a year and had 
simultaneously limited the payments 
under the farm program to no more than 
$20,000 per farm. Had we taken those two 
measures, we would have saved the tax- 
payers more than half a billion dollars, 
far more than needed to finance the $434 
million increase in education. 

Mr. Speaker, the SST and farm pay- 
ments over $20,000 have very little effect 
on West Virginia or many other States, 
for that matter. But under the Presi- 
dent’s request, West Virginia would re- 
ceive only $32.5 million for education, 
but under the House-Senate action. West 
Virginia will receive nearly $40 million, 
and that means a great deal to the people 
of my State and its future growth and 
welfare. 

The State of West Virginia cannot do 
without a realistic commitment to edu- 
cation, nor can any other State. The 
value of gigantic payments to corporate 
farmers and the development of a super- 
sonic transport is dubious indeed when 
set in comparison. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1970 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is, will the House, on reconsider- 
ation, pass the bill (H.R. 16916) making 
appropriations for the Office of Educa- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and for other purposes, the objec- 
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tions of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD), for 1 
hour. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may ex- 
tend their remarks on the veto message 
of the President in the body of the 
Recorp prior to the vote on the question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas, the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

SPENDING WITHOUT REVENUES IN HAND OR IN 
SIGHT: THE THREATENING DISASTER 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, it is said 
that the President is trying to blame 
Congress and Congress is trying to blame 
the President for the economic plight 
the country is in. I would like to side- 
step that exercise and talk about the sub- 
stance of the real problem. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not difficult to pin 
an authentic “big spending" label on 
both the administration and on Con- 
gress. Last year the administration asked 
for and spent in total, about $12.2 bil- 
lion more than was spent the prior year. 
The Congress made the money available 
for expenditure. So we are in the same 
boat together. 

'The fundamental problem, however, is 
not necessarily big spending. Much big 
spending for high priority purposes is in- 
evitable. Holding spending in reasonable 
bounds is, of course, part of the prob- 
lem. But what threatens disaster is big 
Federal spending without revenues in 
hand or in sight to pay the bills. 

DEFICITS, DEFICITS, DEFICITS 


The Federal funds deficit for the cur- 
rent fiscal year will likely be within the 
range of $13 to $20 billion. The Federal 
funds deficit last year was $13 billion. 

The administration is working on the 
budget for fiscal year 1972—next year— 
and the deficit in Federal funds for next 
year could easily be in the $20 to $30 bil- 
lion range unless revenues are materially 
increased or spending drastically reduc- 
ed. An increase in revenues would have to 
be a joint effort of the administration and 
the Congress. No agreement to drasti- 
cally cut spending or sharply increase 
revenues is anywhere in sight. That is 
the alarming situation which places both 
Congress and the administration in an 
untenable position. 

REALISTIC CONFRONTATION WITH THE ISSUE 

Reducing a few items in the pending 
bills today would not be a monumental 
step. Perhaps it could be a straw in the 
wind toward preventing the collapse of 
the housewife's dollar. Perhaps it could 
shock the administration and the Con- 
gress and the country into the mood 
for a realistic confrontation on the issue 
of spending and revenues. 

THE DOLLAR CRISIS OF 1968—A REPEAT? 


Do you remember the dollar crisis of 
1968 when we had a $28 billion budget 
deficit and the Secretary of the Treasury 
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flew to Europe to calm the nerves of 
world bankers who were beginning to de- 
mand gold for dollars? The Secretary of 
the Treasury at the time warned that 
we were on the brink of disaster. Do you 
remember our response? It was a sharp 
cut in spending and the 10-percent sur- 
tax. Big spending without the funds in 
hand or in sight is rapidly propelling us 
toward that brink again and the Federal 
funds deficit next year could very possi- 
bly approximate the 1968 figure. 

Our spending demands are multiply- 
ing and we are not providing the where- 
withalto cope with them. 


THE INDIVIDUAL'S POCKETBOOK STAKE 


The dollar lost about 5 cents last year 
as a result of inflation. Deficit spending 
played its part. The housewife at the 
grocery store can buy less and less month 
by month with funds available to her. 
This is not too significant to the well-to- 
do but the poor are suffering the conse- 
quences of this intolerable situation. 

It would have a wholesome effect if 
Congress and the administration showed 
the will to meet the situation head on. 
That is far more important than the dol- 
lars involved in the veto messages. 

JOINT RESPONSIBILITY 


The administration has requested in 
the two vetoed bills, $21.4 billion. This is 
$700 million above the previous year's 
total. Congress has increased that amount 
by $1 billion. In other words, 95 percent of 
the funds involved were requested by the 
administration. This total sum is. the 
principal inflationary pressure, not the 
congressional add-on. The add-on only 
makes a bad situation worse. 

I do not discount the fact that much 
of the above-the-budget money in the 
bills—especially the independent offi- 
ces-HUD bill—will not be actually paid 
out in the current fiscal year and thus 
the impact on actual spending from the 
sums above the budget would not be at 
a maximum this year; the impact would 
come in fiscal 1972 and thereafter. The 
fiscal 1972 budget is due for presenta- 
tion to Congress in 5 months. The ad- 
ministration is looking down the gun bar- 
rel toward that budget submission and 
decisions of the greatest magnitude in 
regard to spending and revenues will 
have to be made. 

Inflationary pressures neither begin 
nor end in the Halls of Congress. If the 
Congress gave the administration every 
penny it has requested in the budget in 
spending authority—and not 1 penny 
more—the problem would be approxi- 
mately the same as it now is. Massive 
spending—beyond Federal revenues 
available—supported by both the admin- 
istration and Congress is the backbone 
of the difficult fiscal problem which is 
confronting us. 

THE VETOED EDUCATION BILL 


With respect to the education bill, the 
Committee on Appropriations promised 
last year and again early this year that 
we would undertake to enact an educa- 
tion appropriation bill in time for the 
Schools to know how much money would 
be available from Federal funds before 
they started the new school year this 
fall. We have fulfilled our pledge. 

Many of the schools will be starting 
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next week or soon thereafter. We must 
avoid a repetition of the disruptive delays 
of last year. Time is of the essence. Under 
the circumstances at this time I see no 
logical alternative to overriding the 
veto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
NarcHER). The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 ad- 
ditional minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

THE INDEPENDENT OFFICES—HUD BILL 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, as to the 
independent offices-HUD bill, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations tried to write 
the bill within reasonable limits and we 
did. The House thought the committee 
was too economy minded and added $375 
million. 

The Senate added $1.2 billion above 
the President's budget. 

Congress and the administration are 
in this problem together, and there is no 
easy answer. If the veto is sustained, 
there is no assurance that the bill will 
be improved. 

In my capacity as chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, I have been 
pounding the table and shouting from 
the housetop that the administration and 
the Congress should make a more deter- 
minded effort to hold the line in Federal 
spending in the absence of any assur- 
ances of funds in hand or in prospect 
to pay the bills. 

In the light of the $13 billion Federal 
funds deficit of last year, the anticipated 
Federal funds deficit of this year of prob- 
ably more than $13 billion, and the pros- 
pect of a more appalling Federal funds 
deficit next year—in the absence of in- 
creased revenues—I have no logical al- 
ternative under these particular circum- 
stances except to vote my approval of the 
bill as originally written by the House 
Appropriations Committee which means 
a vote to sustain the veto. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, the ranking member of the 
minority on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee (Mr. Bow). 

(Mr. BOW asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter and 
tables.) 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Texas has made another fine ad- 
dress to this body. However, I believe his 
conclusions are only half right when he 
says that he is going to vote to sustain 
the veto of the HUD bill. I believe his 
decision on the other bill is a mistake. 

The votes today on two Presidential 
vetoes are not votes pro or con the de- 
sirable programs involved; they are votes 
for or against inflation. I will vote to 
sustain the vetoes. 

Adjusting priorities while fighting in- 
flation is a delicate operation. For the 
first time in 20 years the Nixon budget 
provides more for human needs than for 
defense. Nixon defense cuts have per- 
mitted $1 billion more for education this 
year than in fiscal 1969. I am for that, 
but there is no place to get the other 
half billion Congress has added except 
from inflation. I am for a fair share of 
the tax dollar for housing and related 
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program, but I am against appropriating 
more than we can afford. 

We will never cut the cost of living if 
we continually increase the cost of gov- 
ernment. 

If Congress sustains these vetoes, then 
we can quickly prepare new bills that 
will provide adequate support for these 


1970 Johnson 
budget 
estimate 


Elementary and secondary education $1, 525, 876, 000 


School! assistance in federally affected 


For dap omg development. . 
uca! 


1 Included under higher education in fiscal year 1971. 


Johnson 

budget 

estimate, 

Selected items 1970 


$1,614, 693, 000 
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programs, including the additional funds 
needed for veterans hospitals. My con- 
ferences with the President lead me to 
believe that he would approve the budg- 
et increase for medical care for veter- 
ans provided the unnecessary inflation 
of other activities in this bill are over- 
come. 


EDUCATION 


1971 Nixon 
budget 
estimate 
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I include the following tables to illus- 
trate the commitment of the Nixon ad- 
ministration to the programs contained 
in these bills, as compared with the last 
budget request of the previous adminis- 
tration, and also the effect of congres- 
sional action on the education budget 
request this year: 


1970 Johnson 
budget 
estimate 


1971 Nixon 
budget 
estimate 


currency program 
Salaries and expenses. . 
Student loan insurance fund.. 
Loans to high 
obligations, 


Participation sales insufficiencies. 


School desegregation funds 
Total, Office of Education. 


Research and training—special foreign 


, 000, 000 $3, 000, 000 

, 733, 000 45, 164, 000 

18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 

a. 000,000) (25,000, 00 
d. b 2,952,000 

75, 000, 000 


3,966,824, 000 4, 420, 145, 000 


er education institutions 


Vetoed bill Selected items 


$3, 760, 527, 000 
-- _ 500, 000, 000 
„ 7,740,985, 000 

(VA medical care) 

Renewal and Rousing assistance 

As ees: n the budget including ad- " 
Actual y requested for the fiscal year.. 1,661, 290. 000 

n renewal: 
As shown in the budget in- 

cluding advances 

possc er 


Low Rent 


(1, 500, 000, 000) 
“requested for the 


$3, 333, 000, 2 
c 


! 960, 5; 928. 000 9,065. ‚ 528, 000 
(1, 541, 701, 000) d 752, 200,000) (1,857, 200, 000) 


1, 782,000,000 2, 123,000, 000 


(1, 000, 000, 000) (1, 000, 000, 000) (1, 350, 000, 000) 


Vetoed bill 


$83, mm 675,000 | Model cities: 
advances. 


Urban Loe a pect 
Mortgage credit: 


Actually requested for the fiscal year.. 


As shown in the budget маена 


, 000, 650, 000 
750, 000, 000 $575, 700, 000 


$575, 600, 000 
5, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 


30, 000, 000 


Home ownership assistance cumula- 


tive annual contract authorization . . 


125, 000, 000 325, 000, 000 325, 000, 000 


Rental housing assistance cumulative 


annual contract authorization 


125, 000, 000 325, 000, 000 325, 000, 000 


Rent supplement program cumula- 


tive annual contract authorization . . 
Federal Mw loan interest adjustment 


142, 000, 000 197, 000, 000 


contributio: 
olitan есче 
ater and sewer facility grants) 


VA 200.00 000) фз. L^ m» (654, 500, m» Total bit 


T a oe in- budget. including ad- 
(135, 000, 000) dX 000; 000) 5500, 000, 000) 


DEFENSE CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON THE EDUCATION APPROPRIATION BILL—SUMMARY OF 


CHANGES FROM THE BUDGET 
President's budget 
Increases: 


$3, 966, 824, 000 


Johnson budget Nixon budget 


Item 


1—Military personnel. Am 
11—Орегайоп -— Maintenance. 

VI— Procurement 

IV—Research, development, test, and evaluation 


Subtotal 
Proposed for rescission 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr, ALBERT). 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
disappointed that the President has seen 
fit to veto the Office of Education ap- 
propriations bill for fiscal 1971. It is es- 
sential that the Congress override this 
veto and get these needed Federal funds 
on their way to schools, colleges, and 
libraries before the academic year begins 
next month. 

If the veto should be upheld it may be 
October before a new bill can be enacted. 
Last year the veto of the Labor-HEW 
appropriations bill resulted in à delay of 
over 244 months, from December 1969, to 
March 1970. If we are going to have these 
Jast-minute annual vetoes of education 
appropriations bills, we shall never get on 
to a reasonable schedule of making the 


estimate 1970 


- $24,384, 200, 000 


estimate 1971 
Discretionary programs 


$24, 226; 800, 000 Subto 


19, 512, 045, 000 
17, 690, 000, 000 
7; 401, 600; 000 

302, 621, 000 


69, 133, 066, 000 
—387, 400, 000 


68, 745, 666, 000 


amount of Federal education funds 
known to the recipients well in advance 
of the beginning of the school year. 

This is a good bill, and it should be en- 
acted, the conference report passed the 
House by a vote of 370 to 30, and the 
other body by 88 to 0, These votes reflect 
the considered judgment of the Congress 
and the Congress should stick by that 
judgment. 

The President justifies the veto on the 
grounds that the amount in the bill is 
some $435 million over his budget re- 
quest—roughly 10 percent. But the im- 
portant thing about the effect of Federal 
expenditures on the economy is not one 
bill or $435 million in a budget of some 
$200 billion, but the total of all Federal 
expenditures after all appropriations 
bills have been passed. The record of the 
Congress shows that it is fiscally respon- 
sible: Last year, the total money appro- 


Mandatory formula grant programs. 


+-$559, 865, 500 
39, 961, 500 


Decreases: абса programs. 


priated by the Congress for fiscal 1970) 
was $6.4 billion less than the budget re- 
quests of the administration. The Con- 
gress regularly reduces Executive budget 
requests, and I am sure will do so agai 
for fiscal 1971. 

The issue is not. inflation—the issue 
is whether the President is to dictate na 
tional priorities as between expenditures 


to the Congress its constitutional duty of 


toric responsibilities and vote to overridg 
the veto. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Michige 
(Mr. GERALD R. FORD). 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speake 
because of the extreme seriousness of thg 
overall fiscal problem and particularly 
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the problem on the two appropriation 
bills we face today, I do not intend to 
speak as a Republican, and I do not think 
Members on the other side should ap- 
proach the debate on this vote as Dem- 
ocrats. This should be a nonpartisan 
concern. 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas has said, this basic issue tran- 
scends whether we are a member of the 
legislative branch on the one hand, or 
an individual in the executive branch on 
the other. I look at the problem we face 
today as a Member who spent 14 years 
on the Committee on Appropriations, 
serving with the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, and many others, in- 
cluding the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Froop). It was a great and 

- exhilerating experience. The members of 
that great committee over the years have 
done an excellent job, and I know in this 
case they did the best they could in 
marking up the bill and in the confer- 
ence. 

But, unfortunately, because of pres- 
sures from the inside and outside, and 
particularly pressures from the other 
end of the Capitol, we have ended up 
with a conference report that in reality 
is $1 billion more than the budget rec- 
ommended by the President in these two 
appropriation bills. 

In this particular appropriation bill 
for the Office of Education the add-on, 
over and above the President's recom- 
mendation, is $453 million even though 
President Nixon's budget recommenda- 
tions were greater than those of his 
predecessor. 

I do not blame the members of the 
subcommittee, or this House Committee 
on Appropriations. There are outside 
forces, there are pressures from the other 
end of the Capitol that I believe have 
forced this crisis on us. The crisis is here. 
The gentleman from Texas, the chair- 
man of the committee, has put his fin- 
ger on it in the remarks that the gentle- 
man made on the floor of the House not 
more than 10 minutes ago. Let me read 
what the gentleman from Texas said: 

The federal funds deficit for the current 
fiscal year will likely be within the range 
of $13 billion to $20 billion. The federal 
funds deficit last year was $13 billion. The 
administration is working on the budget for 
fiscal year 1972, next year, and the deficit in 
federal funds for next year could easily be 
in the range of from $20 billion to $30 bil- 
lion unless revenues are materially increased, 
or spending drastically reduced. 


The gentleman from Texas has 
warned every one of us, whether you 
are on that side of the aisle or whether 
you are on this side of the aisle, or 
whether you are a Democrat or whether 
you are Republican, throughout the 
country we face a fiscal crisis of major 
magnitude. And I happen to think the 
issue is best presented—best presented, 
I repeat—by this headline that appeared 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer on yester- 
day. The headline reads, “Nixon vetoes 
two bills to save $1 billion. That is the 
issue. 

If you vote to sustain the President’s 
veto you are contributing to the maxi- 
mum in an effort to save $1 billion. 

Now, I am frank enough to admit that 
maybe we will not save $1 billion, but 
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we ought to try, and we ought to try 
right now: $453 million on this appro- 
priation bill and $541 million on the next 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this morning we had 
a meeting and one of our Members 
raised the question in this way—and 
I think this is the way we ought to look 
at it—suppose you had a public referen- 
dum on each of these appropriation bills 
in each of your congressional districts 
right now? How do you think the voters 
in your district would vote? 

I venture to say that the public would 
support the veto in both cases so as to 
save a total of $1 billion. 

Second, approximately a week ago we 
had a vote here which I think indicated 
the public point of view. It was a rela- 
tively insignificant vote to authorize an 
increase in pay for two of the employees 
in the House of Representatives. It in- 
volved a couple of thousand dollars in 
each instance. The vote was overwhelm- 
ingly against the increase in pay for 
those two individuals. I do not intend 
to mislead the Members, I voted for the 
legislation but that is not the point. 

However, in the debate, one of the 
Members, and I do not remember from 
which side of the aisle, pointed out the 
overall fiscal problem involving the Fed- 
eral Government in a very specific way. 
The Member who spoke condemned the 
pay increase. As I recollect, the applause 
in the gallery was overwhelming. That 
was an indication of how your constit- 
uents feel. 

So I say to you, do not be bludgeoned 
by.a lobby here and a lobby there. Your 
constituents are going to look at these 
two votes today on this basis—whether 
you are wiling to save $1 billion. You 
can, you should, and I hope we will. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania (Mr. FLOOD). 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
high honor and great privilege of yield- 
ing 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Speaker of the House, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. McCormack). 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, what 
we have just heard from my distin- 
guished friend is what is known as the 
"scarecrow argument." 

The question of inflation is not hon- 
estly involved here. The amounts of the 
increases by the Congress were reason- 
able under the circumstances in both of 
these bills. 

In the Washington Post this morning's 
editorial said in referring to the educa- 
tion bill: 

But the extra money appropriated by Con- 
gress is not especially inflationary in its 
impact. 


The editorial also referred to the im- 
pacted area program. Well, you could 
save tens of millions of dollars there. Do 
you want to wipe that program out? You 
are not going to do it—that affects about 
300 districts in the country and 300 
Members are interested—and I do not 
blame them, So there is one place where 
you could save a large sum of money. 

I assume that my friend, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, might have the 
courage to vote to strike out the whole 
program. But I wonder how many oth- 
ers might feel that the program is a 
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reasonably necessary program for their 
district. 

While this program does not affect my 
district, I have gone along with it be- 
cause I realize it has become more or less 
a way of life. 

The editorial also said: 


The extra money which Congress voted for 
housing and urban development is money 
for long-term commitments. 


This is not money that is going to be 
spent right away. As the editorial 
pointed out: 

It is unlikely to be expended in the cur- 
rent fiscal year; but it has a vital bearing on 
undertakings which must be planned for 
months and even years ahead. Denial of 
these funds would seriously inhibit the abil- 
ity of local authorities to start on the re- 
habilitation measures needed to make our 
cities livable and to cut the terrible social 
costs of crime and urban unrest. 


Every year I receive 25 to 50 letters 
from the Governor of Massachusetts, 
who, politically, is a Repubiican, urging 
me to increase the President’s budget. 
And I imagine that Members from other 
States in which the Governors are Re- 
publicans get similar letters and tele- 
grams, without regard to political party. 
So the question is not inflation. That is 
а scarecrow item as far as the amounts 
involved in these bills are concerned. 

If some who support the veto, and want 
to save a lot of money, why do they not 
wipe out the farm subsidy program? I 
have supported the farm subsidy pro- 
gram. But let us be clear now. 

Mr. MAHON. Mir. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Why does not the 
Speaker agree with me that we ought to 
raise the necessary revenues before we 
commit more funds than we receive? 

Mr. MCCORMACK., I will do it. Will 
you do it? 

E MAHON. What did the Speaker 
say 

Mr. McCORMACE, I will do it. Why 
does not the President recommend in- 
creased taxes? 

Mr. MAHON. When we have the 
money, the Committee on Appropriations 
wil appropriate it for high-priority 
items, but we do not have the money 
to appropriate at this time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The scarecrow is- 
sue of inflation raised by some Members 
in connection with the two veto messages, 
are on untenable grounds. 

Let me make one more observation. Let 
me show the disturbed state of mind that 
President Nixon had when he vetoed 
these messages. In his veto message the 
President said— 


My veto of both of these bills is painful. 


If he was coming up for reelection 
this year, it would be so painful he would 
sign the bills. The President is secure. 
Yet he says his action is painful. How 
painful are we here? The President has 
2 years of additional security, as far as 
the public is concerned. But every Mem- 
ber of this body has to go before the pub- 
lic this year, and it must be painful for 
my Republican friends, particularly those 
who come from close districts. 

There are many items in these bills 
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which will cause pain. It is going to be 
painful to cut funds for veterans' health; 
$100-and-some-odd million would be 
wiped out in connection with medical 
care and hospitals. 

It will be painful for our cities in their 
rehabilitation programs. It will be aw- 
fully painful, and that painful situation 
is going to confront Members. 

So when the President said it was 
painful for him, I point out that it would 
be exceedingly painful for Members of 
Congress who are coming up for re- 
election this year. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr, ARENDS). 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, every day 
we learn something. This is the first time 
I knew, according to the words of the 
Speaker, that this is a political issue. I 
thought we were talking about fiscal re- 
sponsibility. I have listened to my good 
friend the Speaker many, many times, 
and I think this is the first time, in the 
speech he just made, that he did not 
quite add up, and I say that respectfully. 

Economists are agreed that fiscal re- 
straint is basic to achieving stability in 
prices. And there is no denying that as 
Members of Congress we share with the 
President the responsibility for exercising 
such restraint. 

The question before us today is simply 
this: Are we going to support the Presi- 
dent in his efforts to hold the line against 
further increases in the cost of living for 
those who can least afford higher and 
higher prices? 

Are we going to help the President hold 
the line against higher interest rates 
which hurt most the very people we want 
to help in our education and urban re- 
newal programs? 

Are we going to join with the President 
in holding the line against a bigger tax 
deduction from the paycheck of the al- 
ready overburdened wage earner? 

Make no mistake about it—unless this 
body responds to the President’s request 
to reconsider actions previously taken on 
these appropriation bills the end result 
will be higher prices, higher interest 
rates, and higher taxes. As spokesman 
for all the people we represent we will 
have betrayed their trust to do that 
which best serves the many and not a 
favored few at the expense of the many. 

No one of us can fail to understand 
the President’s statement that his deci- 
sion to veto these measures was “pain- 
ful.” Certainly, no one can accuse him of 
political expediency. He made no new 
friends among the special interest groups 
who mobilized their forces in a massive 
emergency “operation override" within 
hours after news of the vetoes had been 
announced by the White House. I cer- 
tainly will not vote to override what is 
in the best interests of the country as a 
whole to serve the special interests of a 
shortsighted few. 

The reasons the President set forth in 
his veto message for his actions are not 
to be taken lightly. And I have a feeling 
that all right-thinking citizens will ap- 
plaud his courage, admire his consist- 
ency, and share the concern reflected in 
his words of warning. 
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The President has acted in a manner 
worthy of the responsibilities of his of- 
fice as President of all the people. I ask: 
Are we as responsible? Or if you override 
do you have the courage to say to your 
constituents that we have to raise their 
taxes? 

I urge the Members of this body to 
now act in a manner worthy of our re- 
sponsibilities which we share with the 
President for promoting the general wel- 
fare of our beloved country. I urge, as 
sincerely and as earnestly as I know how, 
that you vote to sustain the President’s 
veto. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, when President Nixon took of- 
fice in 1969, the first order of business 
was to ask the Congress to raise the na- 
tional debt $12 billion. I voted for a tax 
reform bill, so-called, which I am told 
will lessen taxes some $9 billion. I have 
already voted this year to increase the 
national debt another $18 billion. Also 
today we are with information that these 
two bills total another billion dollars 
over the budget. Practically every appro- 
priations bill put in front of us this year 
has been $500 million over the Presi- 
dent’s budget. And current publications 
all forecast a probable deficit this year 
of from $13 to $20 billion. 

In other words, we are running this 
Nation into bankruptcy: I want to tell 
everybody in this House I am going to 
vote to sustain this veto. I am not going 
to be part of the scheme to destroy the 
fiscal integrity of the United States, and 
in order to save this country from virtual 
bankruptcy, I am going to vote to sustain 
both these vetoes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois, the ranking minority Mem- 
ber of this committee (Mr. MICHEL). 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
at the very outset that with these last 
two vetoes of HEW appropriation bills, 
I am getting far more exposure here in 
the well of this House than I crave, be- 
lieve me. 

Mr. Speaker, when we brought the 
conference report on this vetoed educa- 
tion bill to the floor, I said at the time 
that I was "very distressed that this 
second or third appropriations bill to go 
to the President for his signature is in 
the neighborhood of a half billion dol- 
lars over his request, and I suspect it 
might be tempting for the President to 
veto it in view of the very serious fiscal 
situation we find ourselves in today, par- 
ticularly so when there are several other 
appropriations bills waiting in the wings 
that in the aggregate are several billion 
dollars over the President's budget re- 
quest." 

By way of quick review, Members will 
recall that the 1970 HEW bill that was 
vetoed carried $4.2 billion for education 
and the final version of that appropria- 
tion bill ended up at a level of $3.8 bil- 
lion for 1970. 

Now, the President's 1971 budget re- 
quest came to us at a level of $3,966,000,- 
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000, or slightly in excess of $150 million 
over the spending level for the previous 
year, for 1970. The bill ultimately, as 
we all know, ended up $453 million over 
the President's budget. 

This $453 million over the President's 
budget in the main is made up of in- 
creases in mandatory formula grants. As 
a matter of fact, the increases in man- 
datory grants in this bill of $560 million 
are really greater than the net increase 
over the budget, and these of course in- 
clude such items as the $111 million for 
impact aid, $160 million for ESEA, title 
I, $23 million for supplementary services, 
ESEA, title II, $50 million for equipment 
and minor remodeling, $50 million in the 
area of vocational education and grants 
to the States and a variety of others. 

In the interest of time I shall insert 
the entire list in the RECORD at this point. 

The information is as follows: 


MANDATORY FORMULA GRANT PROGRAMS RECEIVING 
INCREASES OVER BUDGET 


{In thousands of dollars} 


1971 Conference 
budget action 


Office of Education 


appropriation/activity Difference 


School assistance in 
federally affected 
areas: 

Maintenance and 
operations (874). . 
Elementary and 


425, 000 


MINUIT 
ince (ESEA 


) 
Equipment and 
minor remodel- 
ing (NDEA 111) 

Vocational and adult education: 
Basic vocational education grants: 
Grants to States 

(VEA, part B).. 300, 336 
Consumer and 

homemaking 

m (VEA 


students with 

special needs. 
Higher education: 

irect loans 

Aid to land- A dein 
colleges ( 
head-Jones Act). 

University com- 
TP services 


17,000 
176, 925 


ЗСА чүл 
equipment 
Construction grants 
CHEFA 1.8 110.55... — ieee 
Community education: 
Public libraries: 
vir Vc l; 
IV-B}. 
Construction 
LSCA H). 
Education tor the 
handicapped: State 
rant programs 
ESEA VI) 


40,709 +5, 250 


+-7, 092 


34, 000 +2, 100 
2,461,063 3,020, 928 1 4-559, 865 


1 Net amount is as follows: 


President's budget. $3, 966, 824, 000 


Incr 


eases 
Mandatory formula grant pro- 
grams +-559, 865, 500 


Discretionary programs. 


Subtotal 
Decreases: 
Discretionary programs. 


4-39, 961, 500 


—146, 506, 000 
+453, 321, 000 
4, 420, 145, 000 


Net change 


Conference agreement. 
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Mr. Speaker, with these increases in 
mandatory formula grants it seems to 
me we are tying the President's hands in 
his attempt to control spending. 

I have been listening in recent weeks 
and, yes, earlier today, to the distin- 
guished chairman of our Appropriations 
Committee, and his repeated warnings 
about our fiscal problems. He has time 
and time again taken the floor to re- 
mind us that under the unified budget 
concept we are taking in more revenue 
in our trust fund accounts than we are 
spending in these same accounts, and 
that tends to improve our overall fiscal 
picture. There is no doubt about it. 

While the latest official projections 
would indicate we have a deficit in this 
fiscal year of $1.3 billion, we all know it 
is going to be considerably more than 
that. The last official estimate publicized 
is based upon additional revenue being 
generated to the tune of $4.6 billion in 
either increased or extended taxes of one 
kind or another. It would appear to me 
that at most the President will be getting 
only that revenue generated by an ex- 
tension of excise taxes, and that will be 
about $600 million. So if we do not enact 
any kind of tax legislation here, like the 
Speaker said he was willing to support, 
of some $4 billion, we have to add that 
to the officially announced deficit of $1.3 
bilion, and we have a minimum deficit 
of $5.3 billion. If the economy does not 
improve, we.are going to have a further 
loss of revenue, and the picture will be 
much worse. 

So there is no question about it. If 
Members want to fund these programs at 
a higher level than what they are cur- 
rently being funded, we have to be think- 
ing seriously about tax increases to cover 
the cost. We just cannot have it both 
ways. 

We cannot afford to go down this road 
here in this Congress without restraining 
some of our own spending proclivities. 

In my opinion the vast majority of the 
American people will back up the Presi- 
dent in his attempt to cut Federal spend- 
ing by & billion dollars with these two 
vetoes we are considering today. 

These education and housing appro- 
priation bills are only the third and 
fourth of this session to reach the Presi- 
dent’s desk, and there will be 10 more 
to follow, of regular appropriation bills. 
We might just as well face up to the 
issue at this time as to whether or not 
we are going to help the President keep 
Federal expenditures in line or open up 
the floodgates as the session wears along. 

I intend to vote to sustain both vetoes 
and urge my colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the House 
to override the President's veto of H.R. 
16916, the Office of Education appropria- 
tion bill for 1971. 

I do not intend to indulge in any par- 
tisan political rhetoric. I have never been 
very good at it, and I do not intend to 
try now. However, I must say that I think 
the President's reasons for vetoing this 
bill must be political, because the veto 
certainly wil not stand up when meas- 
ured by any other standard. Do not mis- 
understand me, gentlemen. I am not 
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against politics. Politics is a very impor- 
tant function in our Government. How- 
ever, we should recognize this veto, 
naked, for exactly what it is. 

Why do I say this? First of all because 
this veto, if sustained, will cause further 
delay—remember this back home—fur- 
ther delay and uncertainty in the allo- 
cation of Federal] funds to thousands of 
school districts back home and to col- 
leges all over the nation. It will hurt the 
schools and it will hurt the students. Do 
not forget that. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill came out of the 
Committee on Appropriations subcom- 
mittee of which I am the chairman, I 
was the floor manager of the bill in the 
House. After our experience with the 
1970 Labor-HEW bill, which was not en- 
acted until March 5 of this year—March 
5 of this year—we made a solemn vow, 
as far as the House Committee on Appro- 
priations was concerned, that we would 
do everything in our power to enact an 
education appropriation bill for 1971 as 
early as possible. Remember? We began 
hearings on this bill on March 4. We re- 
ported it out on April 9. Remember these 
dates. It passed the House on April 14. 
It is now August 13. In a very few 
weeks—now hear this—in a very few 
weeks the Nation’s schools and colleges 
will open their doors for the 1970—71 
school year. If this veto is sustained, no 
one, but no one, knows how long it will 
take to put through another education 
appropriation bill which would be ac- 
ceptable both to the Congress and the 
President. No one, but no one, knows how 
many weeks or how many months it will 
be before thousands of school districts 
would receive title I funds. These are 
your school districts. Keep that in mind. 
You will hear about it. 

Second, Mr. Speaker, I do not see how 
the expenditure of $239 million in out- 
lays for 1971 in this bill over the Presi- 
dent’s budget can possibly have any 
measurable effect upon the Nation’s econ- 
omy. The amount at issue between the 
President and the Congress amounts to 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the total Fed- 
eral budget for 1971, and about one- 
fiftieth of 1 percent of the gross national 
product. I am not an economist, but I 
think I can recognize miniscule figures 
when I see them. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
would the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee yield to me for just one 
question? 

Mr. FLOOD. To the gentleman from 
Michigan? Of course. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee yield for just one question? 

Mr. FLOOD. I am happy to yield to the 
distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania if it is not true that if this veto 
were sustained that the existing con- 
tinuing appropriation resolution would 
take care of the problem the gentleman 
mentions, in other words there would be 
Federal funds available under the con- 
tinuing resolution? 

Mr. FLOOD. Well, there would be Fed- 
eral funds available for the next month 
or two. It is mainly a question of degree. 
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iN course, what the gentleman says is 
rue. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
does not the continuing resolution expire 
on October 1? 

Mr. FLOOD. It is either October 1 or 
October 15, but in either case it is a stop- 
gap measure, as the gentleman infers, 
and not a very good substitute for the 
regular appropriation bill. 

There are many line items in this bill. 
I wili not mention them all. They are 
legion. But I would like to mention a few 
of the increases over the President's 
budget which led to the veto. 

Wait until you hear about this one— 
wait until you hear about this one—just 
so. you wil know what you are doing: 
Impacted area aid. Did you ever hear of 
that one? This bill is $126 million over 
the President's budget. Do not forget 
that. That is one of your prize pigeons. 

Education for the handicapped. You 
are against that? Well, I do not think so, 
really. 

Vocational education. You were en- 
eer about that when you authorized 
it. 

The community colleges—these won- 
derful, new community colleges in your 
communities, one a week we are giving 
birth to. A $43 million increase. You are 
against that? 

Let me just recite some of the in- 
creases over the President's budget that 
are in the bill: 
Impacted area aid 
Title I, ESEA 
School equipment 

III) 


+ $126, 000, 000 
+161, 000, 000 


4- 50, 000, 000 

Supplementary services and 
guidance, counseling, and 
testing (ESEA III) 

Bilingual education 

Education for the handi- 
capped 

Vocational education 

NDEA student loans 

Aid to land-grant colleges... 

University community serv- 
ices 

Construction grants for com- 
munity colleges 

Public libraries. 

College libraries 

Educational broadcasting fa- 
cilities +7, 000, 000 


Now, Mr. Speaker, these are the pro- 
grams, and the House has heard about 
them again and again. These are pro- 
grams for the people of every Member's 
district. Mr. Speaker, there is no dividing 
aisle in this House on this bill. You 
passed the conference report on this bill 
on July 16. And what was the vote? 357 
to 30. Remember? The other body passed 
the conference report 88 to nothing. 
These were not partisan votes, and the 
vote we are about to take should not be 
partisan. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the veto be over- 
ridden. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) 
has consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 


+23, 000, 000 
+3, 750, 000 


4-10, 000, 000 
+54, 000, 000 
+67, 000, 000 
+10, 000, 000 


+8, 500, 000 
1-43, 000, 000 


+12, 000, 000 
+5, 400, 000 
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minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. RHODES). 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Arizona for yielding. 

(Mr. CRANE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous material.) 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, regarding 
the Presidential vetoes of the pending 
appropriations bills, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point a copy 
of an editorial which appeared in this 
morning's Chicago Tribune: 

Two More VETOES 


Some members of Congress have expressed 
surprise at Mr. Nixon's veto of the two latest 
appropriation bills, one for aid to education 
and the other for various agencies, including 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. Expressing surprise is a subtle 
way of implying that Mr. Nixon's action was 
unexpected, unwarranted, and therefore pre- 
sumably unwise. 

If anything is surprising, it is these ex- 
pressions of surprise. Mr. Nixon has consist- 
ently attacked the two bills for overshooting 
his spending goal—the education bill by 
$453 million and the other bill by $541 mil- 
lion, On June 22 he vetoed a hospital con- 
struction bill that exceeded his request by 
$350 million, and he explained perfectly 
clearly that he was doing so because the 
added spending was unnecessary and would 
be inflationary. Did Congress expect him now 
meekly to accept an added burden amount- 
ing to nearly $1 billion? 

Congress may very well override these 
vetoes as it did the hospital construction 
bill veto. Even the White House concedes 
that the chances of sustaining the education 
bill veto are slim. 

But if Congress does override one or both 
of these vetoes, it will be demonstrating its 
own weakness, not the President's. It isn't 
easy for a President to veto bills for such 
popular and generally worthy purposes as 
hospitals, schools, and urban affairs. Mr. 
Nixon did so because he was convinced that 
the added money was unnecessary or could 
not be efficiently spent, and that it would 
be inflationary. 

"My veto of these bills is painful" he 
said, “but necessary to hold down the rising 
cost of living. I flatly refuse to go along with 
the kind of big spending that is wrong for 
all the American people." 

To override the vetoes will prove that Con- 
gress, unlike Mr. Nixon, prefers the easy and 
painless way out. This, especially during an 
election year, is to be as generous as possible 
with federal funds. True, the inflationary 
effects will ultimately hurt everybody, in- 
cluding the supposed beneficiaries of Con- 
gress' extravagance. But this is a matter 
that many congressmen prefer not to think 
&bout, at least until after the election. 

If it should happen that Congress does 
have second thoughts and does cut out some 
of the excessive spending, as it did when 
Mr. Nixon vetoed a labor-welfare appropri- 
ation bill in January, then Mr. Nixon's cour- 
age will have paid off and we shall be grati- 
fied [we might say surprised, but won't] at 
Congress’ wisdom. 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, this mat- 
ter today should not be political. But, un- 
fortunately, I am afraid that it has been 
put into the realm of politics. I do not 
believe anybody ought to vote for or 
against this veto on the basis of whether 
it wil help him to be reelected or not. 
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I would hope each of us would vote either 
for or against this on the basis of his own 
personal conviction as to what is best 
for his country. 

I do not think anybody can say that 
& billion dollar deficit in two particular 
appropriation bills is not inflationary. To 
me every deficit is inflationary. 

I do not know anythng about “black 
hat” deficits or “white hat" deficits. For 
anybody to say that these deficits are not 
inflationary as compared to all others— 
this to me is a kind of reasoning that is 
even more than specious. It is incom- 
prehensible. 

Mr. Speaker, today the House of Rep- 
resentatives is called upon to either agree 
or disagree with the President of the 
United States on an assessment of eco- 
nomic priorities. The Congress has passed 
and sent to the President two appropria- 
tions bills, which together exceed the 
President's budget by almost $1 billion, 
The President has vetoed these bills, 
on the basis that the amounts in ex- 
cess of the budget would tend to exacer- 
bate the inflationary spiral, and to raise 
the cost of living for the average 
American. 

I doubt that very many Members of 
this body would challenge the President's 
statement. I think most of us realize that 
increased Government spending at this 
time can be accomplished only at the ex- 
pense of inflation, increase in the cost of 
living, and decrease in the value of the 
dollar. However, many of our Members 
will vote to override these vetoes because 
of their sincere devotion to the various 
categories of Government expenditures 
included in these bills. And they will do 
so in the sincere belief that each of these 
Government endeavors is indispensable, 
and must be funded at the level provided 
in the bills, or the public weal would 
suffer. 

Many of us will vote to uphold the 
President's veto, because we believe that 
the increase in the cost of living is the 
most important domestic problem facing 
the Congress and the administration. 
We wil not be voting this way because 
of any lack of devotion or appreciation 
for the programs involved in these ap- 
propriations bills. In fact we will be vot- 
ing with the clear belief that there will 
be other appropriations bills addressed 
to these programs, and that they will not 
go unfunded for the next year. 

We do, however, feel that the overall 
public welfare demands that inflation 
and the rise in the cost of living be 
stopped, and stopped as soon as possi- 
ble. In choosing priorities, we must put 
this as the No. 1 domestic priority. Close- 
ly followed by this priority is the belief 
of many of us that the programs financed 
by these bills should be financed as ade- 
quately as is possible under the present 
conditions of Government finances. 

There. are many Members of the House 
who will vote to override these vetoes, 
in the sincere belief that a budget bal- 
ance will finally be obtained by huge cuts 
to be made in the Defense appropriations 
bill. We have heard pronouncements, 
mainly from Members of the other body, 
that the defense appropriations bill 
could be cut by as much as $10 billion. 
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These estimates of huge cuts tend down- 
ward to more modest but still unrealistic 
figures. The facts are, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Defense budget for fiscal 1971 is al- 
ready a tight budget. The President and 
the Secretary of Defense, with the co- 
operation of the uniformed members of 
the armed services, have already cut 
their budget to the bone and sometimes 
into the very marrow. The reduced Amer- 
ican presence in Vietnam caused by the 
success of the Vietnamization program 
has allowed us to reduce our troop level. 
In fact, the Defense budget from 1968 
to 1971 is down by $17.3 billion. This 
cut has been made in the face of rising 
costs, and while attempting to wind down 
a war. While this occurred, other Fed- 
eral programs have gone up in their ex- 
penditure level by $18.4 billion. 

As an illustration of the problem 
faced by the Department of Defense, if 
our troop level today were the same as 
the troop level in 1964, just to pay the 
troops would cost us 11 billions of dol- 
lars more than it would have cost to pay 
the same number of troops in 1964. 

I realize that it is a comforting thought 
for many of our Members to contem- 
plate the so-called Vietnam dividend. 
The facts are that this dividend has al- 
ready been largely used. It will become 
necessary, unless the SALT talks are 
completely successful; for the Depart- 
ment of Defense to increase expendi- 
tures in the next few years in the fields 
of research and development, and in the 
procurement ої more sophisticated 
global weaponry. We are all very much 
in hope that the SALT talks will succeed, 
and that much of this additional out- 
lay can be avoided. However, I think 
it would be absolutely foolhardy for us 
to place the economy of the United 
States for the years to come in jeopardy, 
relying on the complete success of the 
SALT talks. We can hope for that suc- 
cess, but we certainly should not plan 
for it. 

I see no corners to turn, and no stones 
to hide behind. The time has come for 
the Congress to join the Executive and 
bite the bullet. The President’s vetoes 
are correct, considering all the factors 
of life in the 1970's, and they should be 
upheld. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remaining time to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SMirH), a member of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, it 
was only a few months ago that we were 
in here because the President had vetoed 
the bill for the same purpose and the 
President used the same excuse. The 
President was sustained on that occa- 
sion, and this House and the Senate went 
ahead and reduced his overall budgets by 
an additional $6.4 billion. He was robbed 
of his excuse for inflation. And we did 
him one better. We reduced his budget 
by another $6.4 billion. 

But inflation did not disappear. We 
had more inflation. Obviously, pointing 
the gun at a one billion dollar shift in a 
trillion dollar economy is not the real 
cause of inflation. 
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Isupported that override a few months 
ago, but I did so with an apology, because 
in that bill—some of the higher priority 
items were somewhat smothered, and 
some of the lower priority items were put 
up at the top. 

But I say that today there is no need 
for anybody to apologize for what is in 
this bill. This is as good a bill as it is 
possible to write for 1971 for the Office of 
Education. 

Let us look at exactly what is in this 
budget and what we did to it. We pro- 
vided for increases totaling $556 million. 
We also provided for decreases of $103 
million, making a net increase of $453 
million, the figure the President used: Of 
the $556 million increase, $492 million 
was for grants to States and local gov- 
ernments. This is not money to be spent 
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in Washington or wasted. This is a shift 
e the burden of taxation in this coun- 
ry. 

The Federal Government is now pay- 
ing only 8 percent of the cost of educa- 
tion. Children are educated in the local 
school districts. The property owners 
local district pay the necessary taxes to 
operate the schools in the district. As a 
result of the education the child receives, 
as an adult he can produce more, and 
when he moves off to another State, he 
pays more Federal income tax. The local 
government pays the tax to educate the 
child to enable him to produce more, and 
the Federal Government collects more 
income taxes as a result. 

We are now making a shift that should 
have been recognized a long time ago. 
We need a broader base for education. 
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The President has said that he wants to 
help the States. I have heard him make 
that statement several times. I saw sev- 
eral State governors on TV Sunday. We 
saw Republican governors elbowing one 
another out of the way trying to get 
their hands out further toward the Fed- 
eral dollars. They wanted to solve their 
fiscal crises that way. Well, here is a 
chance to help them. Give them some of 
these Federal grants. We have $40 mil- 
lion more in this bill for Federal grants 
to States and local governments than the 
total increase over the President’s budget 
compared to what he has requested. 

So actually the increase in this bill rep- 
resents an increase in grants to local gov- 
ernment primarily. 

I am inserting a table at this point to 
show the increases in grants per State: 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ALLOCATION OF GRANTS TO STATES AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT—COMPARISON OF 1971 AMENDED REQUEST AND 1971 CONFERENCE REPORT 
[Budget request included nothing for impact aid although President recommended $425,000,000 by message. Report included $536,000,000] 


1971 amended 1971 conference 


State and outlying areas request 


$2, 446, 535, 189 


$3, 400, 819, 218 


report Difference State and outlying areas 


$954, 284, 029 


63, 239, 784 
4, 829, 683 


Arkansas.. 
California.. 
Colorado. . 


Kentucky 
Louisiana. . 


37, 779, 166 
52, 334, 115 
88, 679, 827 
43, 170,213 
59, 193, 317 


Mississippi 
t 52, 238, 874 


Missouri 


Let us look at the specifics. On im- 
pact aid, which was mentioned here, the 
increase is $126 million. The President 
says he wants to reform that program. 
I do too. He wants 90 percent for A 
category pupils and 45 percent for B's. 
This bill provides 90. percent for A's, 
just what he wants, and 65 percent for 
B's and $8.8 million he wanted for hard- 
ship cases. This is the first time in many 
years that we have had a difference in 
A's and B's. This bill provides the first 
real long step toward reform. 

As late as 2 years ago no one would 
have dreamed this big step could be 
taken in the 1971 appropriation bill. 
Reform cannot be accomplished in 1 
year. This bill provides a long step to- 
ward reform, and these are also grants 
to States or local governments. 

Funds for elementary and secondary 
education were increased $232.3 million. 
That is grants to States or local govern- 
ments. 

There is an increase for the handi- 
capped of $10 million, $2 million of 
which is grants to States, and $3 million 
is for early childhood programs. Every- 
body agrees this is the program which 
saves on welfare costs a few years down 
the road. On vocational education, the 
increase was $50.15 million, of which 


21, 013, 165 
19, 671, 996 
13,916, 317 
9, 183, 559 
114, 077, 399 
16,951, 470 


84, 252, 949 S 
New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey. 

New Mexico... 


North Carolina. 
orig Dakota.. 


12, 283, 243 
4, 424,681 
5, Hy 285 


Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 


West Virginia 
21, 220, 034 Wee Чыр 
11,320,056 | Wyomin 
12, 133, 027 
17, 863, 344 


71, 326, 344 
70,102, 218 
almost all, $50 million, is for grants to 
the States. 

Then there is student assistance, a 
net increase of $48.175 million was in- 
cluded in this bill. The President wanted 
to use the loan guarantee program all 
the way. It costs more, not less, to use 
the loan guarantee program. So we are 
saving money by increasing the NDEA 
loans instead of using the loan guarantee 
program to that extent, Some of these 
students could not find a bank to get a 
loan from anyway, so we are helping 
them in that case, and at the same time 
saving money. 

Next is aid to the colleges, the increase 
was $62.28 million, of which, as the 
chairman said, $43 million in aid for 
construction for community colleges. 
These are State-supported colleges. So 
again we have aid to the States, grants 
to the States. 

On libraries, the increase was $25.594 
million, and that includes public libraries 
that are supported by local taxes. 

But on the other hand, with all those 
grants to the States, we cut research 
$28.25 million. That is all money spent 
out of Washington. 

The bill also cut $75 million from his 
desegregation recommendations. It is 
really $275 million, because he has al- 


District Е] Columbia. .......... 


1971 amended 1971 conference 


request report Difference 


$17, 042, 583 
26, 370, 132 
9, 355, 493 
10,933, 115 
86,118,295 
33, 379, 172 
325, 698, 961 
118, 527,743 
16, 927, 233 
123, 017, 000 
55, 292, 217 
28, 923, 006 
145, 685, 576 
16, 486, 339 
70, 114, 530 


$9, 194, 165 


№ 848, 418 
, 8, 892, 288 
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482, 292 

42, 597. 161 
5,341, 488 

12, 802, 482 
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8, 363, 598 
19, 840,122 
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ready said he is going to ask for a total 
of $350 million. That almost offsets the 
total increase in the bill, The program has 
not been authorized and he wanted an 
open-ended right to spend the money 
any way he sees fit. The $75 million might 
all be spent out of Washington. We do 
not know. 

So I say what is really involved here is 
& shift in part of the tax burden from 
State and local government to the Fed- 
eral level, 

Now, the Republicans are in an en- 
viable position. Obviously, the President 
feels he needs an excuse for inflation. 
This inflation problem is kind of getting 
to him. His high interest approach has 
not worked. He tried to blame Congress 
last year but lost the excuse because 
Congress sustained the veto and cut the 
budget. If enough Republicans do not 
vote to override and make it two-thirds 
today, the President is going to be robbed 
of his excuse again—and what can he 
say this fall? 

So the Republicans can help the Presi- 
dent save his excuse for inflation by vot- 
ing to override, and at the same time 
to help their constituents. By voting to 
override the President can have his cake 
and my friends on the Republican side eat 
it too. By voting to override, the Demo- 
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crats can help the Governors meet their 
demand for more Federal help and help 
education too. [ 

What a happy day—by voting to over- 
ride all can get what they want and I 
urge my colleagues to vote yes to over- 
ride the veto. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always enjoyed the sign that former 
President Truman had on his desk which 
read, "The Buck Stops Here." 

In vetoing H.R. 16916 and H.R. 17548, 
President Nixon has said, literally and 
figuratively, “the buck stops here.” 
Agreeing with the President that these 
bills are superinfiationary, I have voted 
to sustain his necessary and courageous 
action. 

Fiscally responsible Members of Con- 
gress know full well that the Government 
cannot indefinitely spend more of the 
taxpayer’s money than it receives. It is 
a simple and straightforward fact. A fact 
that every American citizen knows to be 
true, yet day in and day out, some Mem- 
bers of Congress act as if they believed 
that spending money is “the solution” to 
all our national problems. 

Today’s major, national domestic prob- 
lem is inflation. Federal spending that 
caused the enormous $25 billion deficit in 
fiscal year 1968 has since slashed the 
value of the dollar by 11 percent. Last 
year inflation robbed Americans of $60 
million of their savings in banks and life 
insurance. 

The problem of inflation cannot be 
solved simply by the President issuing 
“warnings” to industry and labor to halt 
wage and price increases. The problem 
cannot be solved by the President using 
the dictatorial methods of wage and price 
controls urged upon him by some Demo- 
crats. No. The only way to stop inflation 
is by setting an example—that is, lead- 
ership—and the President is doing that 
in his veto messages. What is needed is 
cooperation from the Congress. 

Congress has been asked one major 
question with regard to Government 
spending: “Will this new expenditure, 
when tied to all the others, require in- 
creased taxes or cause a deficit which 
would bring about an increase in prices?” 
With respect to the bills recently vetoed, 
there is no question in anyone’s mind 
that the question has been answered in 
the negative. The independent offices 
appropriations bill exceeded the admin- 
istration’s budget request by $541 million. 
The appropriation bill for the Office of 
Education is $453 million over the budget 
request. That is over $1 billion worth of 
pressure on what we already know is 
going to be another deficit year. 

The question of the control of inflation 
is not one for the President alone. Mr. 
Speaker, the control of inflation is jus- 
tifiably an equal responsibility of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
veto message by President Nixon on 
Tuesday is one of the most perplexing 
documents that I have seen since enter- 
ing the Congress. 

Of course, I recognize that it is the 
President’s prerogative to veto whatever 
he chooses. He need not even give the 
Congress his reasons for rejecting a piece 
of legislation. 
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But on Tuesday, the President gave us 
his reasons. I regret to say that they do 
not comprise a rationale. 

The President, in his veto message, 
spoke of “big spending" by the Congress. 
I am sure all of us share his concern. 
Surely no one here this afternoon wants 
to feed the economic troubles of inflation 
and recession that face this country. 

Yet the size of the entire education bill 
for fiscal 1971, $4.4 billion, is less than 
the cost overruns for some of our over- 
grown military projects. 

The amount of money in the education 
bill which the President objected to, $453 
million, is nearly $300 million less than 
the administration planned to spend to 
bail out the Penn Central Railroad after 
it collapsed into bankruptcy. 

Where was the complaint about big 
spending then? Where was the uproar 
about big spending when the administra- 
tion sent its budget request for foreign 
assistance to the Congress? We cut that 
request by $655 million—more savings in 
that item alone than the amount of 
money at issue here today. 

Where was the complaint about big 
spending when the administration sent 
its budget request for the Departments of 
the Treasury and the Post Office to the 
Congress? We cut that request by $73 
million. 

Where was the cry about inflationary 
spending when the President sent his re- 
quest for the State-Commerce-Justice- 
judiciary appropriations bill to Capitol 
Hill? That item was trimmed by $136 mil- 
lion. 

What of the President’s request for the 
Department of Transportation? The 
House of Representatives cut it by $36 
million. The administration’s request for 
the Department of Agriculture was re- 
duced by $81 million. The administra- 
tion’s request for Public Works-AEC 
funds was cut by $26 million. 

I could go on. But what I want to know 
is where the opponents of “big spending" 
were hiding at the time these budget re- 
quests were sent to the Congress. 

That is a fact which I believe has 
escaped many in the public. In this one 
session of Congress, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has cut the administration's 
specific budget requests by a net of $572 
million. 

Yes, we have raised the President's 
budget in several areas. We did vote to 
spend more for education. We did vote 
to spend more so that our cities may be 
renewed and our citizens may have de- 
cent homes. We did vote to spend more 
for public health and hospital construc- 
tion, for water and for sewers. 

Yet when you match the raises against 
the cutbacks, the House of Representa- 
tives has reduced the President's budget 
requests for fiscal 1971 by more than 
$572 million, We have trimmed the Presi- 
dent’s running budget by more than $7 
billion since he took office. And we are 
being charged with “big spending." 

Mr. Speaker, there is a deep inconsist- 
ency in that accusation. For as we all 
know—we have seen it happen to vari- 
ous programs—the President and his 
budget office have the power to impound 
appropriations if they feel that an ex- 
penditure is not wise. 
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I recall an incident several months 
ago, when the President vetoed his last 
appropriations bill. That one was for 
hospital construction and renovation. 

In that last veto message, the Presi- 
dent specifically objected to language in 
the bill which required that he spend the 
appropriation. Were it not for that lan- 
guage, the President said, he could im- 
pound the funds, 

That is as true today as it was 2 
months ago. The President could im- 
pound at least $435 million from the Fed- 
eral budget if he desired, and the veto of 
this education bill would be unnecessary. 

We must remember that while it is the 
Congress which puts the appropriations 
into the Treasury, it is the Executive who 
spends the money. 

And often enough, Mr. Speaker, that 
money is not expended. I will give you 
only one example. 

At the Duke University Medical Cen- 
ter in Durham, N.C., more than $17,000,- 
000 in research grants have been either 
not funded or turned down since Janu- 
ary 1970. 

This is money which has already been 
appropriated. It is money for cancer re- 
search, and for studies into the prob- 
lems of heart disease, and blindness, and 
the infirmities of the aged and the poor. 
It is money which has not been spent by 
this administration. 

I also would like to know, Mr. Speaker, 
why there was never a suggestion, never 
a signal, that the administration found 
this education bill to be objectionable. 
After all, the bill was passed in the 
House by 357 to 30 and in the Senate 
by 88 to 0. 

Had we been told beforehand that 
there was a provision in this bill that 
displeased the President, we might have 
corrected the situation. 

We might not. It is entirely possible 
that we would have still viewed the edu- 
cation of our children as a higher pri- 
ority than the bankrolling of a dictator, 
or the financing of a railroad, or the pay- 
ment of a cost overrun. But we would 
have had the chance to consider other 
action. 

Yet there were no warnings from the 
White House. In fact, I am told that the 
veto of the education bill took even some 
members of the White House staff by 
surprise. 

Mr. Speaker, we must have better com- 
munication with the administration than 
we have had on these two vetoes and on 
the veto of the Hill-Burton Act appro- 
priation. It serves no purpose for these 
confrontations between the Congress and 
the President to continue. 

If the President disagrees with the 
spending priorities of the Congress, then 
it is incumbent on him to let us know 
not after legislation is enacted, but while 
it is before the House. There are enough 
delays in the legislative process without 
taking the additional time to consider 
needless veto messages. 

And I do consider these vetoes to be 
needless. For the President himself has 
acknowledged that he can impound ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make two more 
points. First, if the Federal Government 
does not provide funds for education, 
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then the local governments will be 
forced to turn for revenue to those who 
are already overburdened by taxes: the 
Nation's property owners. 

It is the property owners, the people 
who finance local bond issues with taxes 
on their homes, who will suffer along 
with our children if this veto stands. 
And if they do not assume the burden— 
we all know about the success of bond 
issues today—then it would be an edu- 
cational tragedy. 

Last, Mr. Speaker, I want to read from 
а statement made earlier by President 
Nixon in remarks about the importance 
of education. I quote: 

When we talk about cutting the expense 
of government—either federal, state, or lo- 
cal—the one area we can't shortchange is 
education. , . . When you cut expenditures 
for education, what you are doing is short- 
changing the American future. For our chil- 
dren to have a better chance than we have 
had, we have to constantly spend more. 


I could not in good conscience vote 
to sustain this veto without feeling that 
I was shortchanging education in Ameri- 
ca. I wil vote to override. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House of Representatives is confronted 
with two Presidential vetoes—one—the 
bill H.R. 16916, pertaining to appropria- 
tions for the education crisis through- 
out our country. The other bil, H.R. 
1748, pertaining to appropriations for 
the Executive Bureaus and to provide 
funds for community facilities, water and 
sewer installations, veterans' educations, 
housing and other essential domestic 
programs affecting millions of our citi- 
zens. 

It is remarkable that only a few 
months ago the President, through a 
veto, curtailed temporary operations of 
thousands of schoolrooms throughout 
the country. That veto affected millions 
of students because various school in- 
stallations could not arrange for their 
current school program on account of 
the President's veto. Today we are faced 
with another veto, which if not over- 
ridden will again throw a cloud over the 
progress of the American school system 
and affect the education of millions of 
our American youth. 

In several of the speeches during the 
presidential campaign in 1968 President 
Nixon assured the American people that 
any economizing he would recommend 
during his administration would not be 
in the necessary expansion of American 
education. The Congress, in increasing 
the President's budget on education pro- 
grams, is merely carrying out the wishes 
of millions of taxpayers, including pri- 
marily the parents of American school- 
children. The vast majority of cities de- 
mand that school opportunities be not 
curtailed, but are desiring school facili- 
ties expansion in order to accommodate 
the Nation's increased school popula- 
tion, especially in urban centers. 

About 72 percent of the Nation's popu- 
lation now resides in metropolitan areas. 
The local property owners of the city 
areas are bearing the heavy school tax 
burden of this influx of population into 
their communities. On account of the 
cost of living and the added school tax- 
load and paying high interest on school 
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bonds, the vast majority of our people 
are demanding school aid from the Fed- 
eral Government. On account of the two 
major vetoes in 1970 curbing our edu- 
cation expansion and progress I firmly 
believe the education crisis in metropoli- 
tan areas will be one of the main issues 
in the coming campaign. 

The second veto under consideration 
by the House today affects the living con- 
ditions of a great segment of popula- 
tion in metropolitan areas. This bill pro- 
vides additional money for necessary 
municipal facilities, including housing 
expansion, water facilities, sewers, vet- 
erans’ education and other programs 
which, if provided with sufficient funds, 
will be expended by the States and cities 
within the States. I firmly believe that 90 
‘percent of the Governors of the States 
of both parties, if consulted, would advo- 
cate the overriding of the President's 
veto of this legislation. 

I firmly believe that the President and 
his advisers in sending up these two 
vetoes of highly necessary, humanitarian 
legislation, are possibly playing politics 
in order to have some excuse for the ad- 
ministration's failure to curb inflation, 
unemployment, and provide excuses for 
the recession now existing throughout 
the Nation. 

In the President's news conferences 
and broadcasts, unfortunately, he en- 
deavors to pass the responsibility for in- 
fiation on to the Congress and accuses 
the Congress of unreasonable expendi- 
tures. 

Unfortunately, the President nor Vice 
President AcNEW nor any of their politi- 
calspeakers never inform the people that 
the present Congress has reduced his 
budget by approximately $6,370,000,000. 
This figure was mainly composed of ap- 
proximately a $5 billion reduction of his 
$80 billion defense and armaments 
budget. The Congress reduced his foreign 
aid budget by almost $2 billion. 

His two vetoes on education legisla- 
tion and also on the community facilities 
legislation are brought about because the 
Congress increased the education budget 
by approximately $1 billion and the com- 
munity facilities by approximately four 
hundred million. 

The above figures alone should satisfy 
the American public that these Presiden- 
tial vetoes are ill advised and for some 
reason are being used as political propa- 
ganda to discredit the Congress of the 
United States. I do hope both vetoes are 
overridden today. 

Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, the obligation 
of this House could not possibly be more 
clear. The wage earner and housewife 
can no longer be hoodwinked into think- 
ing that they can get tremendous in- 
creases in Government services without 
paying tremendous prices for them. 

The American people know what hap- 
pens when the Government spends more 
money than it receives in revenue. They 
know that when spending exceeds in- 
come the Government must borrow 
money to meet its obligations, From 1960 
to 1968 we had to borrow over $60 billion. 
When the Government borrows in the 
market at this exorbitant rate, it re- 
duces available money for private uses 
and forces interest rates up. 
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Now the special interest groups are 
all shouting ior increases in their own 
pet projects and say we should take the 
money away from something else. 
Spending for space and the Department 
of Defense are usually singled out for 
big cuts. I agree that they should be 
reduced. They have been reduced signifi- 
cantly. The 1971 Nixon budget for de- 
fense is more than $17 billion less than 
the Johnson budget for 1968. The space 
program has been reduced to the extent 
that serious unemployment has resulted 
in the space laboratory areas of Florida 
and California. Lesser cuts must be made 
in other low priority programs and rea- 
sonable increases are indicated in edu- 
cation, health, and environment con- 
trol. 

If this House fails to employ fiscal re- 
sponsibility at this time, we will continue 
to suffer the same triad of diseases that 
have plagued us for the past 10 years. 

I am unalterably opposed to high 
prices. I am unalterably opposed to high 
interest rates. I am unalterably opposed 
to high taxes. 

I entreat my fellow legislators to for- 
sake the politically expedient role of 
Santa Claus and to vote to save the 
country for the honest hardworking tax- 
payers who deserve responsible represen- 
tation. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, today we are 
faced with two very difficult votes. That 
is, whether we will agree with the Presi- 
dent that an increase of $152 million for 
education and an increase of $388 mil- 
lion for urban development is sufficient 
or whether we need to increase these 
appropriations by an additional $1 
billion. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we all agree that 
our children should have a good educa- 
tion, and we provided for this in in- 
creasing education funds by $152 mil- 
lion. But, Mr. Speaker, I feel that an- 
other billion dollars is excessive unless 
we are ready to increase taxes, and I 
certainly am not ready to do any such 
thing. 

Mr. Speaker, I vote today to reduce 
Government spending by $1 billion. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portant question before this body today 
is not whether we are for education and 
urban development or against it, but 
whether the Federal Government can 
afford to partake in the type of big 
spending which would drive prices up 
and demand higher taxes. 

In an attempt to care for the urgent 
needs of our cities, the President's origi- 
nal urban development request was 
double the amount in the last fiscal year 
of the previous administration. Congress 
exceeded this budget request by $541 mil- 
lion. As the President stated, this kind 
Of excessive spending would cause the 
deficits that drive interest rates up and 
make it literally impossible for the hous- 
ing industry to speed its recovery. This 
bil would therefore be detrimental to 
just those persons it was originally de- 
signed to aid. 

Although the President's original 
budget request for the Office of Education 
was a $972 million increase over fiscal 
1969, producing 28 percent more spend- 
ing than in the previous administration's 
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last fiscal year, Congress appropriated 
$453 million over this request. It is im- 
portant to note that total spending on 
federally supported education programs 
wil be nearly $12 billion in 1971. This 
amount is the highest figure in history. 

As the President stated, we now spend 
more than our tax system can produce. 
The average American must pay for this 
type of spending spree by higher taxes. 

In an effort to balance the budget, the 
President is determined to prevent fur- 
ther inflation. I join with President 
Nixon in saying “no” to a higher cost 
of living, higher interest rates, and 
higher taxes. I strongly feel that the in- 
creases proposed by the appropriations 
legislation before us again today are not 
in the best interests of all the American 
people. 

For these reasons, I support the efforts 
of the President and sustain his veto. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has vetoed two major, domestic ap- 
propriations bills, and the House must 
decide to let these actions stand or to 
override them. I shall vote in both cases 
to override the action of the President. 

The President's skillful and pervasive 
use of national television in this effort is 
an ominous note for those of us who are 
going into the lists this fall. 

I oppose the President's decisions to- 
day at great risk. My political instincts 
urge me to avoid the confrontation: my 
conscience and my sense of fairplay com- 
mand that I accept the challenge, along 
with the others of my colleagues. 

'There is a great irony here today. Over 
in the Senate, the President is achieving 
& victory because authorization is being 
given to him to widely expand the de- 
ployment of his antiballistic-missile 
system. I have always supported and will 
continue to support a strong defense pos- 
ture. But when the House debated the 
military authorization bill earlier this 
year, I supported the unsuccessful effort 
to hold ABM expenditures to funds 
needed for continued research and devel- 
opment and to postpone what I deeply 
believe to be an imprudent and unwar- 
ranted deployment of this weapon sys- 
tem at this time. We were confronted 
during that debate with a mass of con- 
flicting testimony as to the feasibility of 
the program. We are faced now with a 
Presidential decision to hold the line 
and retrench on education, water and 
sewer facilities, urban development, 
housing, veterans programs, and other 
vitally needed domestic programs. There 
is no question in my mind as to their 
importance. Congress will make substan- 
tial cuts in the budget requests of the 
President, more than enough reduction 
in the total budget to allow for these 
modest increases in vital programs which 
Congress has made, 

Congress has a solemn. obligation to 
exercise its judgment on the matter of 
priorities of Federal spending. I happen 
to believe that it is important to make 
inroads on the awesome backlog of our 
domestic needs. Unlike the President, I 
believe that funds are needed for educa- 
tion more than they are needed to bail 
out mismanaged big businesses. The 
President wanted hundreds of millions 
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of dollars for welfare payments to rail- 
road companies. He supported the con- 
tinuation of a bloated subsidy program 
to big nonfarming farmers. I believe that 
there is a matter of basic priorities here, 
and I am not afraid to say that I feel 
that education and housing are far more 
important to Americans as a whole than 
welfare for railroads and wealthy south- 
ern and midwestern farmers. This is the 
question which faces the House today. 

When the largest banking houses in 
this country raised the prime interest 
rate by a full percent last year, the high- 
est since the Civil War, it was estimated 
that this act alone was going to cost the 
American people $15 billion in purchas- 
ing power. The administration condoned 
the increase. It did not lift one finger to 
come to the aid of the small business- 
man, the consumer, the potential home 
buyer. And yet, Congress has the temer- 
ity to add funds for education and hous- 
ing, and we are faced with the wrath of 
the White House. Someone's priorities 
are out of whack, I submit that they are 
not ours. 

As Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives, we have the right and a duty to 
act independently of the executive 
branch in pursuit of the common good. 
We do not have the tremendous re- 
sources of national television to make 
our case. We are at a terrible disadvan- 
tage. Nevertheless, the House cannot af- 
ford to back down. It cannot afford to 
sacrifice its constitutional responsibility 
to contribute an independent direction 
to the course this Nation is following. 

There, no doubt, will be those who will 
scream that this is strictly a partisan 
matter, to which I say “rubbish.” There 
is nothing partisan about a veteran's 
hospital that is underequipped and un- 
derstaffed; there is nothing partisan 
about a suburban town or vilage whose 
sewage facilities are all but non-existent; 
there is nothing partisan about urban 
decay. These are problems facing all 
Americans, regardless of their political 
philosophy or their political persuasion. 

The President should not ask educa- 
tion and housing to carry the burden for 
his failure to curb inflation in this coun- 
try. To my way of thinking, the admin- 
istration policy of promoting high inter- 
est rates and unrestrained credit is 
deeply responsible for the economic mess 
we find ourselves in, not education ex- 
penditures, not veterans programs, not 
the national housing crisis, not urban 
decay, and certainly not the hard-pressed 
suburban and rural communities who 
desperately need sewer and water fa- 
cilities, 

If the President's veto is sustained, 
then the desperately needed additional 
120 million dollars for VA hospital and 
outpatient facilities will go down the 
drain. If the veto is sustained far less 
than 20 percent of the approved applica- 
tions for sewer funds can be met. If the 
veto is sustained the elementary and 
secondary education act will suffer a 
severe blow. 

I share the realization of the Presi- 
dent that Federal expenditures must be 
controlled. That is why we pared $5 bil- 
lion off his budget last year. But we are 
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being victimized by the tremendous com- 
mand of the executive branch over the 
mass media in America. We may not be 
able to make our case in the face of these 
odds. It is my hope that the House will 
sustain its earlier actions and override 
the vetoes of these bills. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, lacking the profound economic 
insight that would lead President Nixon 
to conclude that his veto of the educa- 
tion. bill is “in the interest of all the 
American people,” I can only look at the 
facts as they arrange themselves before 
me—essentially the same pot of tea 
leaves, so to speak—and wonder what 
the President sees in them that I do not 
see. 

In his veto message the President said 
it was “painful but necessary to hold 
down the rising cost of living.” To have 
signed the education bill would have 
been, in his view, "saying yes to higher 
prices, yes to higher interest rates, yes to 
higher taxes." 

In the case of the education bill we 
are talking about a difference of $453 
million—the amount by which the bill 
exceeded the President's request. I do 
not question the President's sincerity 
when he said he found it "painful" to 
veto the bill. But I wonder if he will find 
it equally "painful" to sign the defense 
procurement bill containing the $322 mil- 
lion: approved by the Senate yesterday 
for the Safeguard antiballistic missile 
system. The Senate vote yesterday was 
a clear victory for the President. I wonder 
if his anguish over spending will be as 
intense when the defense package arrives 
on his desk with most of the $19.3 bil- 
lion he has requested intact, as it appears 
it will be. That is approximately $75 bil- 
lion for instruments of death as opposed 
to $4.4 billion for education. 

Recently the Members of Congress 
for Peace Through Law Military Spend- 
ing Committee released & very interest- 
ing “Report on Military Spending." One 
conclusion of the committee was: 

Military spending is not only the major 
cause of inflation but is itself a major vic- 
tim in terms of increasing the cost of its own 
operations. The Indochina war and our con- 
tinued role in it is a major contributor to 


the inflationary problem in particular sec- 
tors of our economy. 


The cost of that war is $17 to $32 
billion a year depending on whose meth- 
od of cost accounting is used, And 
we are talking here about a $4.4 billion 
education bill. 

Mr. Nixon says the education bill will 
produce higher taxes. In my district, 
the Ninth District of California, the bill 
would provide $1.1 million in special 
aid for federally impacted areas, If that 
veto is not overridden, if the bill is not 
passed as it stands, the amount of Fed- 
eral funds for education will be sub- 
stantially reduced in my district. Yet the 
citizens of my district will have the 
same number of schools to maintain, the 
same number of children to educate, the 
same number of books to buy or—as an 
alternative—they will have to accept a 
drastic reduction in the quality of edu- 
cation. There are no other choices. They 
will either pay out of their own pcckets, 
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through their property taxes, to main- 
tain the quality of education at its pres- 
ent level or they will have to cut back. 

It is a fact today, in my district and 
in most of the urban areas of the Nation, 
that children go to classrooms that are 
overcrowded and  underequipped. In 
many if not most cases they are getting 
little more than custodial care. 

The schools of the District of Columbia 
are a prime example, as the recent re- 
port indicated. Yet we have a nationwide 
teacher surplus, an artificial surplus of 
trained people ready and eager to do the 
job. Yet there are not enough jobs because 
there is not enough money. Santa Clara 
County in my district has a seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate of 6.1 per- 
cent. If the figure was available for the 
entire district I believe it would be close 
to 12 percent. Many of these unemployed 
are teachers or could readily be trained 
as teacher aides. Many more of them are 
highly skilled engineers and technicians 
whose skills could be harnessed for the 
enormous task of cleaning up and pre- 
serving our environment. Yet the Pres- 
ident has not called for a plug nickel for 
serious reconversion programs, for peace- 
time research and development programs 
in which these people could be employed. 

What am I to tell the unemployed 
teachers? What am I to tell the parents 
of children herded into classrooms with 
30 or 40 students to a teacher? What am 
I to tell my constituents when their 
property taxes increase to meet the ris- 
ing cost of education, a cost which is al- 
ready à crushing burden to them? 

Am I to tell them, as the President did, 
that painful as it is, we cannot spend 
more money for education? Am I to tell 
them that our resources are not great 
enough to provide the instruments of 
death demanded by the military and still 
permit us to educate our children? Am I 
to tell them that the business of death, 
right now, is more important than the 
business of life? 

Mr. Speaker, if Mr. Nixon succeeds in 
his campaign to convince the American 
people that a spendthrift Congress is re- 
sponsible for the failure of his economic 
policies, it will be the greatest fraud since 
the Gulf of Tonkin incident. 

If we play the President's game of ne- 
glecting such basic needs as education 
and housing while permitting him to con- 
tinue our present level of military spend- 
ing, we will be courting disaster. 

Let us, for once, get our priorities 
straight, and let us vote accordingly. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
as anxious as anyone to meet the fiscal 
crisis of our Nation. I voted to sustain a 
presidential veto of an education bill 
earlier this year. I believe no Federal 
program: should be sacrosanct when the 
fiscal condition of our Nation is in 
jeopardy. I believe we here in this House 
as well as the. President, ought to be 
concerned about the plight of the tax- 
payer and the devastation of inflaton. 

It appears to me that one increase in 
the education bill is “impact aid,” so 
called. There may be faults, inequities, 
and abuses in the Federal aid for im- 
packed areas bill, but the faults cannot 
be cured by an appropriations bill. The 
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corrections ought to made in the legis- 
lative committee. If changes are to be 
made in the “impact aid” bill—and I 
think many should be made, and soon— 
the authorization bil ought to carry 
the changes. 

At this late date, I cannot vote to 
sustain this veto of an education ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I am confi- 
dent that every Member of this body be- 
lieves in education of our young people. 
We all wil and have voted for as much 
money as possible for the purpose of pro- 
viding the best education possible for the 
youth of our Nation. 

I am supporting the President's veto of 
the appropriation bill for education, not 
because I want to hurt education, but be- 
cause I am deeply concerned about this 
terrible inflation that is hurting all seg- 
ments of this country, including educa- 
tion. 

The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives indicated to the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations that he 
would vote for a tax increase to pay for 
greater spending programs, I know the 
Speaker is sincere in his belief that more 
taxes is preferable to cutting expendi- 
tures. That is his right to think tax in- 
creases are better than economy. 

But for me, I am voting in the interest 
of our poor overtaxed citizens by cutting 
some of the appropriations. Even if it is 
education, I am certain that even it too 
can continue to do the fine job it always 
has and economize at the same time. 

A. vote for sustaining the President is 
not & vote against education, but a vote 
to prevent more taxes. It is a vote for the 
taxpayer. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, simply 
stated, I support overriding the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the education appropria- 
tions bill for 1971 and the housing and 
urban development appropriations bill 
for 1971. 

As the U.S. Chamber of Commerce has 
pointed up in a recent bulletin, the edu- 
cation bill contains increases primarily 
consisting of $232 million for elementary 
and secondary education and $126 mil- 
lion for Federal impact aid and $110 mil- 
lion for higher education. 

The HUD appropriations bill increases 
are primarily for $350 million for urban 
renewal programs, $350 million for water 
and sewer grant facilities, and $105 mil- 
lion for veterans medical care facilities. 

The President says that by vetoing 
these items totaling $1,273 billion he can 
control inflation. I have said before, it is 
а question of really what the President 
wants to emphasize. The President has 
supported $200 million additional for 
Lockheed Aircraft. He supported $200 
million for the Penn Central Railroad. 
He supported $200 million plus for the 
development of the SST, plus a $2.3 bil- 
lion escalation in the ABM. 

The President believes, however, that 
these business expenditures are not in- 
flationary, but that education, handi- 
capped and vocational education, local 
antipollution public works, veterans hos- 
pitals and local hospital construction 
would be inflationary. 

The President believes that inflation 
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can be controlled by 9- and 10-percent 
interest rates, and I believe these rates 
merely contribute to bank profits and 
higher taxes. 

I believe that a red hot trillion dollar 
economy must be controlled by wage and 
price controls and severe presidential 
jawboning of major industry as opposed 
to the rather superfluous surplus or defi- 
cit of $1 billion which the President now 
considers to be monumental. The coun- 
try is starved for leadership which does 
not appear to be forthcoming from the 
White House. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, excessive 
Government spending is the prime cause 
of inflation. In the last 9 years the Fed- 
eral Government has spent $60 billion 
more than it has taken in. This has 
created the booming inflation which has 
pushed up costs to the average worker, 
the housewife, those living on fixed in- 
comes, and all Americans. 

These vetoes were not made to reduce 
appropriations. The sole question is how 
much of an increase there should be this 
fiscal year for education and for the in- 
dependent offices appropriations. The 
President’s budget request for education 
was for 28 percent more than that re- 
quested in the last year of the previous 
administration, only 2 years ago. To this 
increased amount Congress piled on an 
additional $453 million. 

It should be of particular interest to 
us in the Northwest that no housing 
funds are in controversy. The areas in 
dispute are urban renewal, water and 
sewer grants. In these areas alone plus 
housing subsidies, the President’s budget 
request was double the outlay of the last 
year of the last administration. Congress 
then added a whopping $453 million over 
and above this figure. Veterans hospital 
money is not involved because the Presi- 
dent has made it clear he will approve 
the additional amount of $105 million 
for this purpose. 

We face a serious budget deficit this 
year. When the Government goes in the 
hole, it must either raise taxes, or com- 
pete with the private sector for borrow- 
ing money, all of which raises interest 
rates and throws gasoline on the infla- 
tion fires. 

We should stop kidding ourselves. We 
should either fight inflation on all fronts, 
or admit that we don't mean business 
and sit back and watch prices continue 
to rise for all consumers. 

For these reasons, I have determined 
that I can best help both education and 
the housing industry by backing the 
President in his fight to contain inflation. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the President's veto of 
the education bill. The President has 
told us in his veto message that he was 
"determined to hold the line against & 
dangerous budget deficit," and that this 
appropriations bill was. “the kind of big 
spending that would drive up prices 
or demand higher taxes." 

Mr. Speaker, this is a charade, a 
sleight-of-hand trick which is meant to 
distract the American people from the 
true issue of uncontrolled prices. There 
is nothing in the Constitution that re- 
quires the President to spend a penny 
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of appropriated funds. This veto was not 
necessary because the President can 
achieve the same goal merely by not 
spending the money. 

Let us pause for a moment to put this 
charge of “big spending" into proper 
perspective. For this fiscal year, 1971, the 
President requested $3,966,824,000, and 
the Congress finally appropriated $4,- 
420,145,000. Now this is an increase ap- 
proximately $453,000,000, or an increase 
of 11 percent over the budget request. 

The President calls this increase “big 
spending" and yet it represents less than 
.002 percent of the total Federal budget. 
Is this two-thousands of & percentage 
point going to throw the Federal budget 
out of whack? Is the Congress being fis- 
cally irresponsible by increasing the Fed- 
eral budget by .002 percent for funds to 
educate the disadvantaged, funds to buy 
textbooks, and funds to train the handi- 
capped? 

This veto of education funds for 2 years 
in a row now is especially peculiar when 
compared with President Nixon's approv- 
al of other appropriation bills which ex- 
ceeded his requests. 

Last year the President signed into 
law the public works appropriations bill 
which exceeded his budget request by 
more than 13 percent. There was no veto 
there. Does the President consider funds 
for the construction of buildings and 
dams more important than funds for the 
education of our young people? 

Mr. Speaker, Chicago has received $65 
milion in all education programs last 
year. If we fail to override the Presi- 
dent's veto, Chicago would lose approxi- 


mately $5 million for ongoing programs. 
It would mean that programs we are 
counting on and have budgeted would 
have to be dropped. 

Mr. Speaker, I said the veto was not 


needed. The President could have 
brought the appropriation into line with 
his request by simply ordering the Office 
of Education not to pay out the increases 
voted in the impacted areas bill. I have 
been trying to get impact reform out of 
my committee for weeks with no help 
from the adverse motion or its party. 

The subcommittee held 10 days of 
hearings on the Impact Aid Reform Act. 
Only three congréssmen testified in sup- 
port of the bill, and at least twenty op- 
posed it. s 

During the hearings the subcommittee 
discovered that the administration did 
not have statistics on the effects of this 
legislation on local school districts. Con- 
sequently, the subcommittee has re- 
quested that the administration provide 
the committee with adequate statistics. 
The last request was made during the 
Second week of July, and to date there 
has not been any response. The data re- 
quested at that time included the fol- 
lowing: A listing by school district of the 
approximate number of *B-out" children 
since the Reform Act reduces payments 
for these children by more than 50 
percent. 

Let us not lead the public. The Pres- 
ident knows it is members of his party 
that get most of the benefits from im- 
pact aid and they are not about to sup- 
port impact reform. 
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I shall continue supporting economy 
in Government. But the veto is not an 
economy move. It is for that reason I 
shall vote against the veto. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the President's veto of the 
Office of Education appropriation bill. 
This action is but another clear indica- 
tion that the administration has em- 
barked on a policy of billions for defense 
and not one cent for education. Do the 
powers that be in the executive branch 
not realize that today there is a crisis 
in educational funding throughout this 
country at every level, but most espe- 
cially at the local level in elementary 
and secondary education? 

This allegedly inflation-stopping meas- 
ure wil have harmful ramifications 
throughout the Nation. It has been de- 
scribed as a “crushing blow" by an of- 
ficial of the Philadelphia school system. 
The president of the board of education 
advised me only hours ago that an initial 
analysis of the effect of the veto indi- 
cates a loss of millions of dollars in 
vitally needed Federal assistance to the 
Schoolchildren of my city. 

Allow me to itemize some of the an- 
ticipated losses to Philadelphia: 

Almost a half million dollars lost in 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act Title II funds for library and text- 
books. 

Almost a half million dollars lost in 
National Defense Education Act title III 
funds for instructional equipment and 
material. 

The effect on impacted aid under Pub- 
lic Law 874 is not presently calculated, 
but is estimated as substantial. 

The Federal aid coordinator of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education esti- 
mates aggregate losses at an excess of 
$3 million. 

Losses to my State of Pennsylvania are 
estimated at $7.8 million in ESEA title 
III funds and $11.8 million in student as- 
sistance money. These are examples, 
mind you, not figures indicating the total 
impact. It is not possible to exactly assess 
the impact of the President's decision in 
all areas of assistance with such short 
notice but it is fair to say that it will 
be little less than devastating—not only 
in Philadelphia, not only in Pennsyl- 
vania, but in every town and city in 
America. 

We hear much from the executive 
branch in terms of concern for the young 
and for education. Yet we see no action. 

We are told that this veto is anti-in- 
flationary. But is any thought given to 
the cost —both monetary and spiritual— 
with which a crippled national system of 
education will burden future generations 
of Americans? 

Finally, it is indeed a strange demon- 
stration of concern in this vital area that 
this shortsighted and callous adminis- 
tration should choose to make the 
schoolchildren and schoolteachers of the 
Nation the first casualties in its alleged 
war on inflation. A few less bombs and 
a few more books would be a demonstra- 
tion to our people and to the world that 
this Nation is not only capable of solving 
its problem in education, as in other 
areas, but also that we are indeed doing 
80. 
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Thus, Mr. Speaker, I recommend that 
the House firmly and clearly override this 
veto, demonstrating that even if the 
President is willing to do no more than 
provide lipservice in meeting the needs 
of education, that the Congress is re- 
solved and willng to take meaningful 
action. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I am voting 
today to override the President's vetoes 
of the education and housing and inde- 
pendent agencies appropriations with the 
firm conviction that these appropria- 
tions, supported overwhelmingly by both 
parties in the House and Senate, are 
fiscally responsible, consistent with our 
national interests, noninflationary, and 
an integral part of efforts to reorder our 
national priorities. 

I believe these appropriations are es- 
sential and are fundamental to the well- 
being of the people of this Nation. The 
American people must not be short- 
changed in the crucial areas of education, 
housing, water pollution control, vet- 
erans' hospital care, et cetera. 

Certainly our economy is in trouble and 
nonessential Federal spending should be 
reduced. It is not a question of spending 
more but of spending more wisely. Only 
a grossly distorted view of our national 
needs could justify cutting less than a 
billion dollars in the areas listed above 
while we waste at least nine times that 
on special interest appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, we must accomplish ef- 
fective cutbacks in nonessential Federal 
spending. For a start I propose the fol- 
lowing spending reductions which will 
save nine times what will be saved if 
these vetoes are sustained: 

Proposed savings, in billions 
Farm subsidies 
Public Works “pork barrel" 
ABM deployment (while continuing 
research) 


This is just à sample of how Federal 
spending can be significantly reduced 
while continuing all necessary programs. 
This does not take into account the bil- 
lions that could be saved by cutting ex- 
cess military spending or ending the war 
in Vietnam. 

Now let us look at how the Congress 
wants to increase spending on certain vi- 
tal domestic programs for the good of all 
Americans: 

Increased. funding, in millions 
Education 
Handicapped training 
Libraries 
Vocational training 
College student assistance 
Improved medical care for Veterans.... 
Assistance to localities for sewage 
treatment and control of water pollu- 


These increases coupled with certain 
cutbacks initiated by the Congress in un- 
successful programs meant a net total 
increase in the two vetoed appropria- 
tions bills of less than $1 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, I say let us cut Federal 
spending. Yes let us cut the $700 million 
we are planning to spend to control in- 
flation in Vietnam while inflation runs 
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rampant here at home. We can cut 
spending. But not at the expense of our 
children and grandchildren's education, 
not at the expense of our wounded and 
Sick veterans, not at the expense of the 
handicapped, not at the expense of lo- 
calities that are trying desperately to 
reclaim polluted waterways, unplug 
stopped sewers and meet our environ- 
mental crisis with success. 

What we have here, Mr. Speaker, is a 
perfect example of the question of what 
our national priorities should be. The 
vetoes give a higher priority to Federal 
giveaways than they do to our school- 
children, our veterans, our handicapped, 
or cleaning up pollution. The vetoes pose 
“people” priorities against bailing out, to 
the tune of half a billion dollars, special 
interests such as the Penn-Central Rail- 
road and Lockheed Aircraft. 

I reject this logic; I reject the ra- 
tionale that vetoes money for necessary 
programs while billions are wasted in 
military cost overruns, in boondoggles 
such as the ABM which will not en- 
hance our security, and for the SST 
which could well destroy the environ- 
ment in which we have to live. 

What especially galls me about the 
vetoes, Mr. Speaker, is that despite con- 
trived arguments, the extra money ap- 
propriated by the Congress will not con- 
tribute to inflation. In every case these 
expenditures are in areas where the divi- 
dend received is far better than the 
initial outlay. This money for schools, 
libraries, hospitals, pollution control is 
an investment not only in our future, it 
is a need that exists today and which 
once postponed wil only mean added 
costs later on. 

But make no mistake, we do need to 
fight inflation with deep and carefully 
chosen cuts in nonessential Federal 
spending. Also, the futile administra- 
tion policy of trying to control inflation 
by monetary means with higher interest 
rates has not worked and, in fact, has 
added sharply to inflation by increasing 
the cost of borrowing. 

High interest rates have created the 
following increases in debt service—in- 
creases that all must be carried by the 
taxpayer and which are the significant 
factor of inflation: 

Annual rate increases, in billions 
Borrowing agent: 

Federal Government 

Municipal bonds 

Corporations 

Consumers 


Thus, increasing interest rates have 
done nothing to cure inflation, but those 
increases alone now contribute an addi- 
tional $49 billion annually to inflationary 
pressures and increased prices. In the 
case of the Federal Government and mu- 
nicipal bond debt service increases the 
public pays the bill in higher taxes; in 
the case of corporate and consumer bor- 
rowing the expense is passed on in the 
form of higher prices for goods and 
services. 

The American public demands and de- 
serves an end to our deepening economic 
morass. A solution can be found in a re- 
sponsible, courageous program incorpo- 
rating the following elements: 

Significant but prudently chosen cuts 
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in nonessential Federal spending. 

A reduction in interest rates for all 
levels of zovernment, home buyers, con- 
sumers, and corporations. 

A broad reordering of national priori- 
ties in which limited resources are more 
judiciously allocated to vital domestic 
programs. 

Tax reform that will erase inequities 
and produce more revenue. 

Restoration of full employment, recog- 
nizing that rising unemployment as rec- 
ommended by the administration is no 
way to fight inflation and actually in- 
creases the cost of Government by driv- 
ing welfare costs upward. 

Effective use of wage and price au- 
thority approved by the Congress and 
requiring action by the executive branch. 

More than anything else we must dedi- 
cate ourselves to solving our economic 
problems for only a solvent government 
with funds for necessary programs can 
enable us to move forward on meeting 
our national responsibilities in the 1970’s. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I have received 
a large number of telegrams asking me to 
vote to override the vetoes. Only one, 
from the chamber of commerce, asked 
that the vetoes be sustained. Since the 
content of these telegrams dramatically 
summarizes the situation I would like 
to read a sampling of the wires opposed 
to the vetoes and the lone dissenting 
telegram which callously ignores the 
American people: 

ALBANY, N.Y. 
Hon. LESTER WOLFF, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am deeply disappointed in the Presi- 
dent's action on educational expenditures. 
Continued investment in the education of 
future citizens should have the highest na- 
tional priority at the same time that educa- 
tional reforms are being made. 

I ask your support in being present tomor- 
row and in voting to override the President's 
veto of H.R. 16916. 

EwaALD B. NYQUIST, 
New York State 
Commissioner of Education. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Congressman LESTER L. WOLFF, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It is imperative that you be present and 
join your colleagues to override the veto of 
the education aid bill by the President. It 
will be a disaster for the Nation and par- 
ticularly for the children of New York City 
if the action of the President is not re- 
versed. 

Murry BERGTRAUM, 
President, New York City 
Board. of Education. 
ALBANY, N.Y. 
Hon. LESTER L. WOLFF, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Federal financíal support of the Nation's 
public schools is critically needed therefore 
the New York State School Boards Associa- 
tion urges you to vote to override the presi- 
dential veto of H.R. 16916. 

JOHN E. GINTER, President. 
New York, N.Y. 
Hon. Lester L. WOLFF, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully request your vote for educa- 
tion appropriations bill maximum Federal 
support vital to Fordham University. 

MICHAEL Р. WALSH, S.J. 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Hon. Lester L. WOLFF, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation, I strongly urge you to attend the 
floor debate on August 13 concerning the 
appropriation act for the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and to argue and vote for its passage 
over the President's veto. 

JOHN C, FRANTZ, 
Legislative Chairman, 
New York Library Association. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Hon. LESTER L. WOLFF, 
Washington, D.G.: 

The American Institute of Architects is 
deeply concerned and disappointed over the 
President's veto of the fiscal 1971 HUD ap- 
propriations bill. In 1949, the Congress en- 
acted the national housing goal of a “decent 
home and a suitable living environment for 
every American." Practically each year there- 
after this goal has been reaffirmed. Despite 
these good intentions sufficient funds have 
not been appropriated to fulfil this national 
commitment, The AIA believes that adequate 
funding of housing programs is one of the 
highest ranking national priorities. Accord- 
ingly, we strongly urge that you vote to over- 
ride the President's veto. 

Rex WHITAKER ALLEN, 
AIA President. 
Hon. LESTER L. WOLFF, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Full appropriations 235-236, sewer water 
essential to housing. Urge yes vote veto over- 
ride Thursday. 

Louis R. BARBA, 
President, National Association oj Home- 
builders. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Hon. LESTER L. WOLFF, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Chamber of Commerce of United States 
urges you support President's veto of educa- 
tion and independent offices appropriation 
bill budget deficits in recent years especially 
1968 major cause of painful inflation still not 
yet overcome continuing deficits are dis- 
service to American citizens control of budget 
calls for highest degree of statesmanship if 
Congress fails sustain veto will reflect callous 
disregard for taxpayers who are getting fed 
up with high cost of government. 

HILTON DAVIS, 
General Manager, 
Legislative Action Department. 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
second education appropriations bill that 
the President has vetoed, consecutively. 
Obviously, the administration's priorities 
are not alined with those of Congress. For 
while opposing adequate support of 
domestic needs, the executive branch has 
been pressing for expensive military 
hardware and supersonic transport 
planes. 

The problem is one of priorities, and 
not of big spending. Congress reduced 
the budget request by more than $5.4 
billion in the last fiscal year; moreover, 
over the past quarter century, it has 
consistently slashed funds from the Pres- 
ident’s budget request. 

Although the Office of Education ap- 
propriations are $435 million above the 
President’s budget request, nonetheless, 
by the time all of the funds for fiscal 
1971 are allocated and appropriated, the 
total budget request will have been sub- 
tracted from, not added to. This preroga- 
tive on the part of Congress to determine 
where the Federal revenue shall be spent, 
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although exasperating to the adminis- 
tration, is nonetheless beneficial to the 
Nation. 

The Office of Education appropriations 
measure, including as it does worthwhile 
programs such as title I programs, school 
library resources, title III, dropout pre- 
vention, bilingual education, education 
for the handicapped, in addition to voca- 
tional and adult education, higher educa- 
tion, education professions development 
and community education, deserve the 
full support of the Congress. I hope that 
we will proffer it. 

Mr. BELL of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I recognize how difficult it must have 
been for the President to decide to veto 
the Office of Education appropriations. 

And I have sympathy for his argu- 
ments. 

But for many years, as my colleagues 
are aware, I have striven under both 
the Johnson and Nixon administrations 
to assure a higher slot on the priority 
scale for the critical requirements of 
education. 

Unlike many other areas of Federal 
support, education revenues are contrib- 
uted primarily by local taxpayers, local 
property owners whose tax burden has 
exceeded their ability to shoulder it. 

In California, particularly in Los An- 
geles, school deficits have already re- 
sulted in severe cuts at every level from 
assistant superintendent on down. 

The schoolday has been shortened. 

Vital remedial programs are being re- 
duced and in many cases eliminated. 

Building maintenance is not being 
performed. 

Trash collections have slowed. 

School lawns are not mowed. 

Footbal teams and marching bands 
have been cut out. 

The so-called “frills” have long since 
been eliminated in many areas, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Now we are witnessing cuts in the most 
basic education programs. 

California faces, moreover, perhaps the 
largest numerical and percentage in- 
crease from "immigration" than does 
any other jurisdiction. 

California taxpayers, who cannot raise 
the money for the education of their own 
children, are asked additionally to edu- 
cate the children of families from other 
States who have not contributed to the 
tax base. 

Now I do not suggest that we close our 
State borders. 

But I do suggest that this should not 
be viewed as solely an intrastate respon- 
sibility. 

As I have said before in this House and 
will repeat again: education spending 
cannot be viewed as strictly a program 
on a par with the many other needs in- 
cluded in the bills that come before us. 

It must be viewed as a long-range in- 
vestment not only in the children but in 
the Nation itself. 

Our Nation is straining under the 
weight of welfare programs, nutrition 
programs, job programs, housing pro- 
grams. 

I support all of them, but I recognize 
their cost. 

But I submit that every dollar invested 
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in education will be returned a hundred- 
fold in future welfare-related costs we 
wil not have to make if these young- 
sters in school now can receive the edu- 
cation they need to become productive 
members of a society which will need 
their skills. 

This is a most difficult decision, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Inflation is robbing education of the 
limited dollars it already has. 

But I must, nevertheless, register my 
strong conviction in the ultimate econ- 
omy of education investment now. 

I will, through my vote to override the 
President's veto, reaffirm my conviction 
that education must receive a higher na- 
tional priority. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to express my deep concern over 
the Presidential veto of the $4.4 billion 
Office of Education bill and the $18.1 bil- 
lion independent offices appropriation. 
The President's rejection of these two 
measures—following his earlier vetoes 
of the Labor-HEW appropriations and 
the hospital construction bill—is unfor- 
tunate. It is so because it raises a politi- 
cal issue at a time when there is so much 
contention in this Nation and when the 
President could by his own action take 
those steps necessary to meet those ob- 
jectives voiced. so strongly in his veto 
message. If there are funds that ought 
not to be spent, he does have the au- 
thority to withhold them. I do believe 
that we would all be served best if the 
President chose to face the issue by mak- 
ing these determinations as the Chief 
Executive as he has the power to do. 

The independent offices appropriations 
bil would provide $18,009,525,300 for 
some 22 departments and agencies, in- 
cluding the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. The President's ob- 
jection that this bill is $541,301,800 in ex- 
cess of his budgetary request, fails to 
perceive several critical domestic needs. 

One of the substantial increases in the 
conference version of the bill is an ap- 
propriation of $105 million for Veterans 
Administration medical care. At present, 
VA medical care is unsatisfactory. The 
Veterans Affairs Committee's recent 
study detailed the desperate need for in- 
creased funds, emphasizing that the VA 
hospitals were some $180 million short of 
anticipated requirements for 1971. It 
should be noted that VA funding is now 
remaining constant at last year's inade- 
quate levels under a continuing res- 
olution. 

Of particular significance are two spe- 
cific appropriations for the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development: 
$350,000,000 for urban renewal, and an 
equal amount for grants for basic water 
and sewer facilities. Both of these 
amounts relate to programs involving 
long-term commitments, and each would 
provide additional job opportunities for 
the unemployed. We should be sensitive 
to the fact that we are facing a period of 
unemployment because of decreased de- 
fense spending. Funds provided here for 
the initiation of these programs can 
serve to soften the impact during this 
transitional period. 

There are numerous other worthwhile 
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items contained in the independent of- 
fices bill, such as the $10 million added 
by Congress for housing loans for elderly 
or handicapped families. This appro- 
priation was not included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, but its importance is ob- 
vious. This and many other needed pro- 
grams would be lost or seriously curtailed 
if the veto is sustained. The total cost 
of all these housing and environmental 
items would cost $541.3 million over the 
President's request, or roughly one-third 
of the projected cost of the Safeguard 
ABM system, whose operational effec- 
tiveness is still uncertain. 

The President/s veto of the education 
bill is equally distressing. As funded by 
Congress, this legislation would continue 
a national policy of full support for the 
promotion of educational opportunity. 
Directly or indirectly, the $4.4 billion 
involved in this bill would benefit some 
52 million students throughout the coun- 
try, a figure representing a full one- 
fourth of the U.S. population. 

A closer examination of the bill's pro- 
visions indicates a congressional willing- 
ness to take the lead in supporting all 
aspects of education. Included in the 
$453.3 million difference between the ad- 
ministration request and the conference 
report were appropriations of $10 mil- 
lion for education for the handicapped, 
$110 million for higher education, and 
$232 million for elementary and second- 
ary education. An additional $54 million 
for vocational and adult education 
recognizes that effective vocational pro- 
grams are essentialif we are to equip to- 
day's young people with the skill, train- 
ing, and ambition to achieve meaningful 
participation in tomorrow's increasingly 
demanding job market. 

Extremely significant in light of to- 
day's economic climate is the appropria- 
tion of $243 million for national defense 
education loans, an increase of $66 mil- 
lion over the administration's budget. 
There has been much concern recently 
over the inability of college-bound 
youths to secure sufficient funds for their 
education. The primary reasons for this 
condition, of course, stem from the ris- 
ing tuition costs, difficulty of obtaining 
loans from commercial lending institu- 
tions, and the elimination of student jobs 
in the severely depressed job market. 

Concerned with this problem, I re- 
cently requested that the House Special 
Education Subcommittee No. 1 take ac- 
tion to increase the maximum amount 
that can be borrowed by students during 
the first 2 years of their post-secondary 
education, from $1,500 to $2,000. I urged 
such action convinced that the present 
maximum was clearly insufficient in 
meeting college costs. Now, at this criti- 
cal time, we should not limit the over- 
all amount that can be made available 
for student loans. 

Overall, the $4.4 billion in this bill 
constitutes only a small fraction of the 
total amount of over $70 billion annual- 
ly spent on education at all governmen- 
tal levels. Still, congressional leadership 
is critically important in this area, with 
its objective of seeking full and produc- 
tive. educational opportunities for all 
Americans. At the recent National Gov- 
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ernors' Conference in Missouri, the Gov- 
ernors reiterated the call for Federal 
leadership in this area, asking the Fed- 
eral Government to assume greater re- 
sponsibility for the financing of educa- 
tion. In my home state of Connecticut, 
this bill would distribute over $30 million 
to the State's various educational in- 
stitutions, including some $3 million in 
direct student loans. 

I doubt that the House will agree with 
the President that it would be fiscally 
unwise to override his vetoes. In fact, the 
reverse would be more accurate: for every 
$1 spent on student aid, the Government 
receives in return approximately $14 
through higher taxes on higher incomes. 
Education is an excellent investment in 
human resources, one that will continue 
to pay dividends in future years, The 
Senate and House chambers obviously 
recognized this investment value in giv- 
ing overwhelming approval to the Edu- 
cation appropriations. Such investments 
in educational and vocational programs, 
designed to promote eventual financial 
independence, can result in long-term 
savings of social services, unemployment 
compensation, and welfare payments. In 
the same manner, the $105 million de- 
signed for VA medical care would act as 
a depressant on the spiralling medical 
costs now facing us all. Perhaps most im- 
portantly, the appropriations for $350 
million for urban renewal and $350 mil- 
ion for water and sewer facilities would 
provide a source of additional employ- 
ment opportunities for the jobless. 

We are in a period of shifting priori- 
ties. The programs that are included in 
these appropriations bills affirm the con- 
gressional commitment to those domestic 
problems requiring immediate attention. 
The Administration is attempting to use 
Congress as a scapegoat, blaming it for 
its own fiscal miscalculations. As I have 
said earlier, the President does have the 
authority to manage these funds under 
his own terms, and he also has the re- 
sponsibility to do so. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to vote and I earnestly hope a resound- 
ing majority of this House will also vote 
to override the President's veto of this 
education appropriations bil for 1971. 

The legislative challenge presented to 
us today is, in my opinion, the estab- 
lishment of priority spending when there 
is not enough money to take care of all 
requested budget items. It is my intense 
conviction that the immediate, urgent 
educational needs of the American peo- 
ple and of the cities and towns through- 
out this country are deserving of the 
highest priority in the allocation of Fed- 
eral funds and that these essential needs 
must be met as completely as we can 
reasonably do so within our legislative 
responsibility. 

Let us recall that the President him- 
self stated, as a presidential candidate, 
back on October 1, 1968, this pledge and 
conviction to the American people, and 
I quote: 

When we talk about cutting the expenses 
of government, either Federal, State or local, 
— one area we can’t shortchange is educa- 

on. 


Let us also recall that practically ev- 
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ery responsible education authority in 
this Nation was and is in favor of this 
appropriations bill, as passed by the 
House and Senate and that the measure 
was approved in the House by a vote of 
357 to 30 and in the Senate by 88 to 0. 

Quite clearly these votes represent the 
overwhelming nonpartisan judgment of 
the Congress that ought not to be ne- 
gated by presidential action. Nor should 
it be if the Chief Executive really meant 
what he said back in October of 1968. 
There can be no doubt as he then clearly 
indicated, that education is, indeed, “the 
one area we can't shortchange.” I 
heartily agree with him in that convic- 
tion and I shall, therefore, vote to over- 
ride the veto. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted to sustain the Presiden- 
tial veto on previous measures, one of 
which was similar to the vetoed educa- 
tional appropriations bill we have before 
us for consideration at this time. I sup- 
ported the President on these previous 
occasions even though а substantial 
amount of funds for my district were in- 
volved in both bills. I said at the time, 
however, that we would never bring an 
end to inflation unless we were all will- 
ing to tighten our belts and to cut ex- 
penditures across the board. The only 
alternative to cutting expenditures is to 
raise taxes or suffer ruinous inflation, 
high interest rate; and economic chaos. 

It is never easy to reduce expenditures, 
particularly when it involves our own 
congressional district. However, if every 
Member of Congress continues to take 
such an attitude without regard to the 
overall good of our country and what is 
in the long-range best interest of the peo- 
ple they represent, there is no question 
but what we will ultimately be con- 
fronted with a national disaster. 

It is, therefore, with great reluctance 
that I, today, am going to vote to over- 
ride the President on the educational 
appropriations bill for fiscal 1971. I will, 
however, vote to sustain the President on 
his veto of the appropriations bill for 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and independent offices. 

My reason for voting to override the 
veto of the educational appropriation bill 
is not because the President is demanding 
too great a reduction in expenditures in 
this area but because he has failed to 
demand a sufficient cut in expenditures 
in all areas. I feel it is unfair to single 
out the field of education, particu- 
larly when the school systems have had 
to set their own budgets in anticipation 
of certain commitments made by the 
Congress of the United States. To cut 
these funds at the last minute is bound 
to cause a much greater hardship to 
these various communities which could 
have been avoided if the commitments 
had not been made to start with. In addi- 
tion, this administration seems to be de- 
termined to end the program for Federal 
aid to schools in impacted areas not only 
because they want to reduce expendi- 
tures but because they do not agree that 
this is a Federal responsibility and obli- 
gation. I vigorously disagree with the 
administration’s opinion in this regard 
for the program for aid to schools in 
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impacted areas is merely a formula by 
which the Federal Government makes a 
payment to the communities in which it 
owns property in lieu of taxes. The for- 
mula, in fact, provides revenue for the 
communities in an amount which is far 
less than it would receive from taxes if 
the Federal Government were private in- 
dustry operating in the same way. My 
reason, therefore, for voting to override 
the veto of this bill is due to the fact that 
one of the primary targets of the cutback 
in expenditures is in this aid to impacted 
area programs. The cutback would be 
approximately 44 percent of entitlement 
even though the Congress reduced the 
program this year to 65 percent of en- 
titlement. In the current fiscal year we 
appropriated funds for 77 percent of en- 
titlement even though we sustained the 
President’s veto of the educational ap- 
propriations bill for that year. Mr. 
Speaker, I am, of course, referring to 
the “B” category pupils in these impacted 
areas which are the pupils whose parents 
either live or work on tax-free Federal 
property. If this program is not a fair 
and equitable program, Congress should 
repeal the act and let the communities 
know they will no longer receive the 
funds rather than a hit-and-miss ap- 
proach by spasmodic cuts in the appro- 
priations. 

As I stated earlier, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
the President should go even further in 
cutting back expenditures rather than 
just a few selected projects. There are 
many extremely wasteful programs still 
on the statute books in which very little 
effort has been made in reducing expendi- 
tures. I make specific reference to the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
so-called war on poverty program which 
has been one of the most miserable fail- 
ures in the history of our country and has 
already cost the American taxpayers 
approximately $10 billion in wasted 
funds. 

I say again, Mr. Speaker, I support 
the President in his courageous efforts 
to cut expenditures but I insist that these 
cuts be made in broader areas and in 
the areas where we have been spending 
the taxpayers’ funds to appease the mis- 
fits, militants, and the individuals who 
would like to destroy our system of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my opposition to the President's 
veto of the education appropriation bill 
and to urge my colleagues to join with 
me in voting to override that veto. I will 
also vote to override the veto of the 
Housing and Urban Development ap- 
propriation measure for these two bills 
represent the heart of the Nation's do- 
mestic commitment to build a better so- 
ciety. If there are to be any priorities in 
Government spending, then those priori- 
ties should begin with education and 
housing. 

The double veto is difficult to under- 
stand in view of the fact that while these 
bills may appropriate more than the 
President requested, there is no require- 
ment that the President spend the total 
amount appropriated. His double veto 
then can only be explained by political 
motives and a continuing desire on the 
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part of the President to blame the Con- 
gress for the economic troubles which 
this administration has done so little to 
resolve. 

In fact Congress has simply done its 
job by assigning high priorities to educa- 
tion and housing—higher than the Presi- 
dent would have liked—and lower priori- 
ties to other programs requested by the 
administration. Together funds appro- 
priated to date are only slightly higher 
than those requested and the massive 
military budget has not yet been pared. 

As a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, I have worked on these 
appropriation bills and have seen the re- 
sponsible and bipartisan approach to the 
budget questions now before this body. 
Programs of school aid, veterans hospi- 
tal and medical care, senior citizen hous- 
ing, urban renewal, model cities, and a 
number of other major domestic projects 
are included in these two bills. To veto 
these measures in the name of economy 
while urging Congress to approve spend- 
ing for supersonic transports, ABM's, and 
new military hardware is to sacrifice 
basic human needs for political self- 
advantage. 

The Congress has expressed its con- 
cern with domestic problems but we are 
lectured by the President. We are con- 
cerned about the conditions in our Na- 
tion's cities, about the lack of adequate 
housing of millions of Americans, and 
about the need for improved education. 
We are told that spending in these areas 
is inflationary. The only answer is to cut 
spending in other areas for the Congress 
has decided that education and housing 
Shall be assigned high priorities. I urge 
my colleagues to vote to override these 
vetos and to reaffirm the right of Con- 
gress to set national priorities. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the key 
issue before this body today is not 
whether we are for education and urban 
development or against it, but whether 
the American people can afford this type 
of big spending which would drive prices 
up and require higher taxes, or bigger 
deficits. 

To.care for the urgent needs of our 
cities, the President's original urban de- 
velopment request was double the 
amount in the previous administration. 
Congress violated this budget request by 
$541 million. As the President stated, 
this kind of excessive spending creates 
the deficits that drive interest rates up 
and make it literally impossible for the 
housing industry to speed its recovery. 
This bill would work a hardship on those 
persons it. was originally designed to aid. 

The President’s original budget request 
for the Office of Education was $972 mil- 
lion above fiscal 1969. This produces 28 
percent more than in the previous ad- 
ministration's last fiscal year. Congress 
appropriated $453 million over this re- 
quest. Total spending on federally sup- 
ported education programs will be nearly 
$12 billion in 1971, the highest figure in 
history. 

To override the veto will require a vote 
for more taxes on the people. They do 
not want more taxes. 

I join with President Nixon in saying 
"no" to a higher cost of living, higher 
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interest rates, and higher taxes. The in- 
creases proposed by the appropriations 
legislation before us are not in the best 
interests of all the American people. 

I applaud the efforts of the President 
and will vote to support his veto. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
urge that my colleagues vote to override 
the President's veto of the $4.4 billion 
education bill. The expenditures au- 
thorized in this measure not only are not 
inflationary as Mr. Nixon maintains, but 
moreover are urgently needed if we are 
to help provide the upcoming generation 
with the solid foundation in knowledge 
they wil need to take over the leader- 
ship of this Nation in the years ahead. 

The President has argued that Con- 
gress voted a big education bill because 
this happens to be an election year. Yet 
the President was quick to support the 
$5 billion plus agriculture bill this body 
unfortunately passed last week which 
was one of the most inflationary, goody- 
packed measures ever to move through 
the Halls of Congress during any elec- 
tion year. 

And the President further argued that 
to say “yes” to education would be to say 
“уез” to a higher cost of living, “уез” to 
high interest rates, “yes” to higher taxes. 

Yet he continues to support the billion- 
dollar boondoggle called the SST which 
lines the pockets of the rich stockholders 
of private corporations with the dollars 
of poor taxpayers. 

And while saying “по” to education, he 
continues to tolerate waste and ineffi- 
ciency in the Government bureaucracy— 
which current estimates put at $30 bil- 
lion a year. 

It appears that the “education” he 
received from all the special reports by 
Presidential commissions on improving 
the Federal executive branch operations 
has done little to influence his decision 
to put his own house in order. 

Mr. Speaker, the President's argument 
that this measure will contribute to the 
highest Federal expenditure in the field 
of education in the history of this democ- 
racy on its face is true. But why is this 
high expenditure necessary? The infia- 
tion which Mr. Nixon so devoutly prom- 
ised to end 2 years ago has made it 
necessary just to maintain most existing 
programs. 

Such an argument would be the same 
as saying that because a wage earner is 
making more money today than he did 
in 1960, he does not need an increase in 
Salary. Yet almost all wage earners need 
increases in salary this year just to keep 
up with inflation. 

The past and present actions of the 
President in vetoing measures aimed at 
improving the health and well-being of 
this Nation can only demonstrate his lack 
of concern for the average, everyday 
American, 

These hard-working taxpayers have 
their needs: a good education, good job 
and advancement opportunities, a good 
home for their families, a fair shake from 
their Government. 

I hope my colleagues will join with me 
here today to support education for the 
sake of this great country’s future. The 
$4.4 billion appropriated here is a small 
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investment to make for keeping America 
strong and ever ready to defend freedom 
and justice throughout the world. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, inflation is one of the most ur- 
gent problems facing our Nation today. 
Perhaps one of the causes of inflation 
is the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment spent more money than it received 
in taxes during the early years of the 
Vietnam buildup. I, personally, feel that 
the practice of “spending what you do not 
have” does contribute, though in a small 
way, to inflation. Thus, I strongly en- 
dorse fiscal responsibility by keeping ex- 
penditures in line with revenue. 

Since entering Congress, I have sup- 
ported funding reductions in areas which 
I feel should receive a lower priority, 
such as foreign aid and farm subsidies. 
On the other hand, I have supported in- 
creased expenditures in areas which I 
feel are crucial to insure our continuance 
as a strong, viable nation and measures 
which would improve the quality of life, 
such as pollution control, education, and 
housing. In the overall process of balanc- 
ing the reductions and the increases in 
spending, I have been ever mindful of the 
necessity to reduce overall Federal ex- 
penditures. 

This practice has been followed by the 
Congress. Last year Congress cut the 
President's budget requests by $6.4 bil- 
lion. While we increased expenditures for 
pollution control, education, food for the 
needy, and housing; we cut funds for for- 
eign aid by over a billion dollars; we re- 
duced military expenditures commensu- 
rate with our phased withdrawal from 
Vietnam; and we cut the budget for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce by $100 million. To repeat, we re- 
duced the President's budget requests for 
fiscal year 1970 by $6.4 billion. 

This year is no different—again, we 
will reduce the President's budget by mil- 
lions of dollars. Thus far, the House of 
Representatives has passed all appro- 
priations bills except for the $70 bil- 
lion defense appropriation. This year, we 
cut the President's request for foreign 
aid funds by $655 million; we cut the 
Departments of State, Justice and Com- 
merce budget requests by $136.9 million; 
we cut funding for military construction 
by $137.7 million. Overall, including the 
increase for education and housing, the 
House of Representatives has, thus far, 
reduced the President's budget by $572 
million. 

Mr. Speaker, last year—fiscal 1970— 
the administration requested $189.4 mil- 
lion for California schools. This was $100 
million less than California received in 
1969. Who would pay for this extreme re- 
duction? The answer is obvious—the lo- 
cal taxpaying property owner would ab- 
sorb the difference. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us from Los An- 
geles know the burden that is carried by 
the property owner—we know that he 
cannot pay higher taxes. We have 
worked to lighten his load. Thus, last 
year, we increased Federal expenditures 
for California schools from $189 million 
to $275 million. 

This year, the administration again 
requested. an inadequate sum for Cali- 
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fornia schools—$194 million and, again, 
we fought for increased funding. With 
my support, the House raised this sum 
to $282 million, and again, we find the 
education bill vetoed. 

Mr. Speaker, today we are facing a fi- 
nancial crisis in education. 

Nearly one in every four Americans is 
now attending elementary or secondary 
school. Last year, local educational agen- 
cies spent over $34 billion. The cost of 
education rose by 13 percent, and total 
education costs are expected to double 
by the end of the decade. 

Where is the money going to come 
from? Certainly not from property 
taxes. In California, local taxpayers al- 
ready pay over 55 percent of the school 
budget—compared to the national aver- 
age of 52 percent. 

I believe that the Federal Government 
must assume a larger share of the school 
budget than the present 3 percent which 
it is paying in California—compared to 
the national average of 7 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot accept a na- 
tional priority which would rather send 
our money overseas in the form of for- 
eign aid, than return the taxpayer's 
money to educate his children. 

We must accept John Adams’ chal- 
lenge when he said: 

The whole people must take upon them- 
selves the education of the whole people and 
we must be willing to bear the expense of 
it. 


Surely a Nation which pays an aver- 
age of over $1,400 a year in armaments 
for each South Vietnamese soldier can 
afford more than $54 a year for each 
American schoolchild. Surely we can 
spend the funds necessary to put every 
child in a decent educational program. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I must vote to 
override the President’s veto of the edu- 
cation appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1971. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
unpleasant to vote against an appropri- 
ations bill which contains money for 
good and popular programs. Today is 
no exception. It is most unpleasant and 
distasteful. 

I am not a disciple of doom nor a 
prophet of disaster. On the contrary, I 
am an optimist by nature but I think I 
can recognize certain danger signals 
when I see them. 

The principal reason for high interest 
rates and a perilous economy seem to me 
to be the fact that we are not reconciling 
appropriations with revenues. As long as 
the Federal Treasury requires an in- 
creasingly larger share of the available 
money supply—interest rates will con- 
tinue to rise and less and less money will 
be available for home construction and 
financing. 

I shall vote to sustain both vetoes be- 
cause in my judgment it is a tangible 
effort on my part to stabilize the econ- 
omy. I am well aware that the $1 billion 
that I am trying to save is not going to 
make the difference between a deficit 
and a surplus this year. I have no illu- 
sions about that. However, these two 
vetoes added to three or four possible 
future vetoes could total as much as $6 
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billion, which is the estimated deficit for 
this year. 

I approve of most of the proposals for 
which this $1 billion would be spent. If 
we had the money I would vote to pro- 
vide full funding for most of these pro- 
grams and there would be no problem. I 
guess I am old fashioned enough to be- 
lieve there is a difference between full 
funding out of a surplus and full fund- 
ing with borrowed money. 

I and my colleagues who shall vote to 
sustain may not be able to prevent an 
economic collapse, but if it does come, I 
want to be able to say with a clear con- 
science that I did my best to prevent it. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. The Presi- 
dent's surprise veto of the education ap- 
propriation and the independent offices 
and Housing and Urban Development ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1971 appears 
to be little more than a calculated politi- 
cal stunt. By all the normal White House 
indicators it seemed clear that the Pres- 
ident was going to sign these bills. Then, 
quite suddenly, the President vetoed them 
with & last-minute statement intended 
to make education appear inflationary. 

This move, with obvious political moti- 
vation, was designed to lay the ground- 
work for an election year attack on Con- 
gress for what the President calls infia- 
tionary spending. But the President 
missed his mark. In one swift action, he 
simultaneously slammed the school doors 
in children's faces while kicking the 
crutches out from under our veterans. 

I certainly share the President's con- 
cern over inflation and have been work- 
ing to help bring it under control. How- 
ever, I resent the administration's at- 
tempt to try to escape responsibility for 
its own inflationary policy by tagging the 
91st Congress as the sole cause of infla- 
tion because we voted for a $453 million 
increase for education and a $541 mil- 
lion increase for housing, antipollution, 
water, and sewer grants and critically 
needed medical care for veterans. 

I proudly stand on my own record of 
efforts to cut what I see as unwise and 
inflationary budget expenditures. How- 
ever, I believe that an investment in our 
future through education is the least in- 
flationary expenditure we can make, and 
in fact this is the better way to fight in- 
flation by heading off increased costs for 
unemployment compensation and wel- 
fare which will continue to rise if we fail 
to educate and train people for gainful 
employment. 

A recent chart from the Appropriations 
Committee sets forth the figures for ac- 
tion on appropriations bills as of August 
11, 1970. I would strongly suggest that 
those who would try to “pass the buck" 
by labeling us as “Big Spenders" take a 
long, hard look at the figure on this chart 
which shows that the House has actually 
cut the President's budget requests by 
over $2 billion—$2,103,178,345. 

The issue brought forth by the Presi- 
dent's vetoes is not inflation per se—it is 
one of priorities. In his veto message the 
President said: 

I urge the Congress to reconsider the 
spending course it has taken, and to place 
first priority on achieving our goal: a healthy 
economy, expanding through peacetime ac- 
tivities, with reasonable price stability. 
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Well, I have reconsidered. And I am 
even more firmly convinced that I and 
many of my colleagues have been doing 
just that—placing first priority on 
achieving the goal of a healthy economy, 
expanding through peacetime activities, 
with reasonable price stability. 

I have voted for total cuts of $7.7 bil- 
lion from Federal spending this year. In 
light of that fact, my votes for $453 
million for education and $541 million 
for such things as housing, badly needed 
water and sewer facilities, and better 
care for our disabled soldiers in veter- 
ans hospitals cannot be called infla- 
tionary. 

What is inflationary are the items 
which the administration obviously has 
no intention of vetoing—items such as 
huge farm subsidies, the ABM system, 
the supersonic transport—SST—high in- 
terest rates for big banks, untested and 
unproven military hardware, foreign aid, 
tax loopholes for the rich, and the 
amounts sought by the administration to 
bail out the big bankers and financiers 
of the bankrupt Penn Central conglom- 
erate. Yet, this administration seems 
eager to attack as inflationary our ef- 
forts to insure the future of our chil- 
dren, to provide decent care for our 
wounded soldiers and housing for many 
poor and elderly who would otherwise 
live in crowded, rat-infested places. 

This veto of the education bill is cava- 
lierly explained away by the President 
as “necessary to hold down the rising 
cost of living.” The American people are 
far too intelligent to swallow that kind 
of argument. They know that the costs 
of running schools and constructing 
school buildings are rising at a fantastic 
rate. 

Just to keep pace with what they had 
last year they have to spend far more 
money. School costs have been estimated 
to be rising as fast as 20 percent a year. 
If Federal money for school assistance 
is cut, this is not going to magically 
bring economic relief to the housewives 
and workers across this country. 

They are going to be faced with the 
choice of either: First, closing down 
schools, putting more children on half 
days, and providing poorer quality edu- 
cation for their children or second, rais- 
ing local property taxes once again to 
pay for the increased costs of keeping 
the communities' educational systems at 
the same level as last year. 

President Nixon may think that the 
working people of this country are go- 
ing to thank him for claiming to save 
them a little money by vetoing $453 
million for education nationwide; but I 
am quite sure they are too smart to fall 
for such a lawyer's trick. When they get 
their property tax bills this year and 
see how much the President's gesture 
takes from their own pocketbooks, they 
are going to know just how sincere the 
President really was in his pretended 
concern for “lower taxes.” 

For just one example, I would like to 
give a few figures for a community with- 
in the congressional district which I rep- 
resent—Lincoln Park, Mich. 

Voters in Lincoln Park, a city of nearly 
60,000 persons, have turned down pro- 
posed millage increases four times in the 
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past 2 years. The most recent defeats 
came in March and June of this year, 
when voters rejected a proposed 10-mill 
increase—$10 per $1,000 of assessed val- 
uation. 

Lincoln Park’s last millage increase 
was approved 4 years ago. Rising costs 
during the past 4 years, and voter re- 
fusal to approve new increases, have 
forced local school officials to adopt an 
austerity budget which has reduced the 
educational program in Lincoln Park to 
a bare “three E/s" approach. 

The entire athleties program has been 
dropped, along with art, music, band, 
summer school, and driver íraining. 
Adult education has been eliminated, 
cafeterias have been closed, and physi- 
cal education has been ended in the 10th 
and 11th grades. 

The board of education has eliminated 
130 teaching positions, and all elemen- 
tary school students will go on half-day 
sessions when classes resume next month. 
Cutbacks will also be made in special 
education classes ànd in transportation 
for handicapped children. 

Lincoln Park voters, I think, are typical 
of those throughout the Nation. They 
are telling us, loud and clear, that higher 
property taxation is not the answer to 
this Nation's growing educational crisis. 
The State of Michigan is financially un- 
able to provide any additional help, and 
the only remaining source is the Federal 
Government. Lincoln Park's total school 
revenue from Federal funds has risen in 
the past 5 years from $83,000 to $253,000, 
representing about 3 percent of the dis- 
trict's total educational budget. 

The children of Lincoln Park are al- 
ready receiving less than a first-rate edu- 
cation, and the situation will obviously 
worsen in the coming year, as the aus- 
terity program continues. Only three of 
10 graduates now attend college, and this 
ratio will obviously drop under the pres- 
ent circumstances. 'The only salvation for 
Lincoln Park is a massive infusion of 
Federal aid. Are we, instead, going to 
tell them that they must make further 
cutbacks in the name of fighting 
inflation? 

Lincoln Park is only one example. The 
adverse effect which this would have will 
be widespread. 

The administration has caused a bill to 
be introduced by the minority leader of 
the House and others which seeks $114 
billion for school desegregation during 
this year and next year. In the Presi- 
dent's veto message on the education 
appropriation, he commits himself to 
asking for an extra $350 million for his 
school desegregation program. 

If the President thinks that $435 mil- 
lion just to keep our present educational 
system going is inflationary, then I am 
unable to understand how over $115 bil- 
lion for his own school programs is not 
inflationary, too. I do not mean to say 
that it is wrong to spend money to fulfill 
the requirements of the law in achieving 
desegregation. What I do mean to say is 
that the President is not being consistent. 

President Nixon criticized Congress for 
causing inflation, yet he has refused to 
use the anti-inflationary authority given 
to him by Congress. Last year, Congress 
passed H.R. 15091, providing tools for him 
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to fight inflation. Just last month, the 
House passed H.R. 17880, the Defense 
Production Act amendments, which in- 
cluded a provision giving the President 
the authority to order wage, price, and 
rent controls. 

We should vote to override the Presi- 
dent's two vetoes and reject his obviously 
political claim that these bills are infla- 
tionary. 

Investing in education will provide an 
anti-inflationary effect in terms of future 
reductions in moneys spent on welfare, 
unemployment compensation, and other 
social services now necessary for those 
who lack the education and training to 
enter the job market. Increased assist- 
ance for veterans medical and hospital 
care will help alleviate our present medi- 
cal shortage which creates ever-rising 
medical. and hospital costs. Funds for 
housing and sewage and water facilities 
will provide more jobs for those who are 
now victims of high unemployment rates. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge my col- 
leagues to vote to override President 
Nixon's veto of the education appropria- 
tion, and to cast their votes also to over- 
ride the veto of the independent offices 
appropriation. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
reluctantly decided to vote to override 
the President's vetoes of the Office of 
Education appropriation bill and the 
HE s an EER offices appropriation 

I say that my decision is a reluctant 
one, because I am in full agreement with 
President Nixon’s priority on exercising 
control over Federal expenditures and 
keeping budget deficits as close to zero 
as possible. I believe the President is cor- 
rect in saying again that unless we con- 
trol the level of deficit spending, or elim- 
inate it altogether, we' can only prolong 
the day when the battle against higher 
prices and higher interest rates is won. 

Unfortunately, the decisions we are 
asked to make on these veto messages is 
not limited to being for or against in- 
flation or a balanced budget. We also 
must consider, as we did in passing these 
two appropriations measures, where we 
will place our priorities for Federal out- 
lays in this and future fiscal years. 

Some of our colleagues in Congress 
have taken the floor to lambast the 
President and accuse him of misplacing 
his budget priorities—of downgrading 
the need for programs which help our 
cities, our children, and our people. I 
do not think these accusations are fair 
or accurate. For som^ of these colleagues 
have voted to add funds to other spend- 
ing bills which, I think, should be given 
far less priority. Having made no selec- 
tions themselves, they have left the 
President no choice but to choose priori- 
ties for them. 

I refer specifically to those who made 
it impossible to obtain rollcall votes on 
the amendments that were offered to 
make substantial cuts in the defense au- 
thorization and appropriations bills, and 
who voted for funds for the SST develop- 
ment and other postponable or unneces- 
sary expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has a duty 
to manage the operations and expenses 
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of the Government, He must choose 
where he feels the line can be held. 

This is also the duty of every respon- 
sible Member of. Congress. I feel I have 
properly exercised my duty in this re- 
gard. Knowing full well that I preferred 
and would vote for modest increases over 
the administration budget requests for 
antipolution programs, veterans care, 
elementary and secondary education pro- 
grams, higher education aid, housing and 
urban renewal, I studied carefully the 
amounts recommended in measures we 
considered for other programs. 

I voted on several teller votes to elim- 
inate weapons and military construction 
projects of low priority, some of which 
were passed without a request from the 
Department of Defense. 

When no opportunity was afforded 
Members to record their votes on the 
proposed $365 million expansion of the 
ABM system, I decided to record my feel- 
ing on that program by voting “по” on 
the Defense appropriation bill. 

I also voted against allocating $200 
million in taxpayer funds to develop and 
produce the SST airplane, because I be- 
lieve it presents serious environmental 
problems and 1 think it could be funded 
more efficiently through federally guar- 
anteed bonds. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, when the time 
сате to consider the proposal to increase 
construction grant funds for sewer and 
water facilities by $350 million, I had 
already made my decisions on budget 
priorities and carried them out by sub- 
sequent votes. I come from a part of the 
country where pollution has reached 
staggering proportions, where smaller 
towns and communities desperately need 
to equip themselves with modern munic- 
ipal water and sewer systems, and where 
both the State and localities are already 
doing more than their share to solve the 
problem. I did not feel we could let them 
down by appropriating only 30 percent 
of the authorized amount for this HUD 
program. 

I faced the same situation with urban 
renewal, education, and veterans care 
programs. Just yesterday, the president 
of the Rochester, N.Y., Board of Educa- 
tion called me to say that the threat of 
a $200,000 Federal grant expiring this 
year could mean a severe cutback in es- 
sential services to elementary school and 
high school students in our area. 

Several urban renewal projects in my 
area are awaiting adequate Federal ap- 
propriations. While the Senate’s addi- 
tion of $700 million for this program may 
be excessive, I do not believe the com- 
promise figure arrived at is unreasonable. 

Nor do I feel that the amounts in- 
cluded in the independent offices bill for 
veterans care are excessive. If anything, 
we have shortchanged the thousands of 
wounded men returning from Southeast 
Asia. 

I am not able, in good conscience, to 
push these human needs aside in favor 
of a new airplane to overfly the oceans, 
or a costly antimissile system which may 
or may not be workable. 

If I thought that it would help Con- 
gress as a whole to exercise greater re- 
sponsibility in budget priority planning, 
I. would vote to sustain the President's 
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reluctant vetoes of these bills. But, on 
the contrary, I believe that those of us 
in Congress who have made prudent and 
rational priority decisions with our votes, 
whether or not we always agree with the 
administration, should stand by our de- 
cisions and continue to vote for modest 
increases in higher priority domestic 
items, and against allocations for lesser 
priorities. 

Only in this way will we establish any 
firm commitment to the people that we 
can exercise prudence in budgeting their 
tax dollars. 

I do not fault the President for his 
choices. I know there is a possibility that 
he may have to hold back some of the 
funds in these and perhaps other 
programs. 

Those of us who place genuine priori- 
ties on the antipollution, veterans, edu- 
cation, and renewal programs in dispute 
here must back up these judgments by 
voting consistently with our votes when 
these measures come before us earlier 
this year. In this way, perhaps the Presi- 
dent can be influenced to make the nec- 
essary budget reductions in other, lower 
priority areas of the budget. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
credible that we are again called upon 
to vote on education and housing funds 
of such vital importance to this Nation. 

I cannot conceive of any way that the 
administration can justify to the Ameri- 
can people its continuing opposition to 
urban renewal funds, low-rent housing 
aid, water and sewer grants, model cities, 
rent supplements, National Science 
Foundation programs, aid to education- 
ally deprived children, education for the 
handicapped, aid to college students, col- 
lege construction, vocational and adult 
education, and a range of other forward- 
looking programs through which we are 
attempting to reorder our priorities and 
improve the quality of life for all 
Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I am at a loss to under- 
stand why the domestic needs of the 
country are time and again made the 
scapegoat for inflation by a President 
who requests $1.45 billion for an ABM 
system that will run into the tens of bil- 
lions, more than $1 billion for a MIRV, 
$438.5 million for an F-111 whose ability 
to perform its mission is still in question, 
more than half a billion for the С-5А 
transport, $290 million for a supersonic 
transport whose cost to the taxpayer 
may well go over $3 billion 200 million to 
bail out an ineptly managed railroad, 
and a slush fund for Lockheed to cover 
its inefficient contract performance. 

This is the same President who sup- 
ported a giveaway of $55,000 per farmer 
under the crop subsidy program, who re- 
fused to phase out the oil import pro- 
gram under the advice of his own com- 
mittee that such a move would lower 
prices to the consumer, who refuses to 
fight inflation with the selective credit 
controls that the Congress has author- 
ized, and who has announced that he will 
not use the wage-price-rent control au- 
thority that we are making available in 
the Defense Production Act amendments. 

It is clear, Mr. Speaker, that infla- 
tion has become an excuse for regres- 
sive administration policies across the 
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board, and the President's own Cabinet 
members can no longer conceal their 
chagrin over this meat ax approach to 
domestic priorities. The unemployed of 
America are fighting inflation, but the 
Military Establishment is not. The low- 
and middle-income American is fighting 
inflation, but the highway builders are 
not. The blacks and the disadvantaged 
are battling inflation, but the wealthy 
farmer is not. 

The clear and unequivocal support of 
high interest rates by this administra- 
tion belies the pious sentiments of the 
veto messages coming up to Capitol Hill 
with increasing frequency. The refusal 
to employ economic controls which Con- 
gress and the people clearly want demon- 
strates something less than true con- 
cern about the state of the economy. 
There are many ways to cut the Federal 
budget without attacking priority pro- 
grams, and it is obviously up to the Con- 
gress to accomplish what the administra- 
tion is reluctant to do. 

I call on my colleagues to show their 
commitment to the betterment of educa- 
tion and housing by overriding these ill- 
conceived vetoes. Our responsiveness to 
the people of America must be convinc- 
ingly demonstrated here in this Chamber 
today. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I will vote 
to override the President's vetoes of the 
Office of Education appropriations bill 
and the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and independent agencies appro- 
priations bill 'The President seeks to 
place the blame for inflation on the 
Congress’ expenditures for the human 
needs of this country. But, what in fact 
is the President taking exception to when 
he vetoed these bills? 

The President takes exception to the 
$453 million add-on appropriation which 
will be used to assist our education pro- 
grams that are in great financial dis- 
tress. I supported this increase when 
it came to the floor. It was right then 
and it is right now. 

The President supports his veto of 
the Housing and Urban Development 
and independent agencies bill by claim- 
ing that the $541.3 million contained in 
that bill over and above his request is in- 
flationary. What is that amount for? 
The $350 million is to help the cities and 
States upgrade their sewer facilities. The 
President talks a lot about dealing with 
our water pollution, but when it comes to 
funding his rhetoric we find him ab- 
sent. Mr. Speaker, in the city of New 
York, because we do not have the funds 
to upgrade our sewage treatment plants, 
we are pouring into our rivers 300 million 
gallons of raw sewage every day. The 
rivers in the city of New York, Mr. 
Speaker, are dead rivers and our beaches 
are polluted. It was right to provide 
those moneys when I voted for that ap- 
propriation bill then and it is right now. 

The people of this country ought to 
know that $105 million of the funds 
added by the Congress to the HUD- 
independent agencies appropriations bill 
is to provide for the hospitalization and 
care of wounded servicemen. I went to 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
the Bronx and personally saw the out- 
rageous conditions and lack of services 
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provided there. Those conditions arose 
because the prior administration and the 
Nixon administration have refused to re- 
quest adequate moneys for these hospi- 
tals. Mr. Speaker, I am unalterably op- 
posed to the war in Vietnam, but I am 
just as firmly committed to providing the 
best medical care for our young men who 
have been sent to that war and who have 
returned home injured. I supported the 
increase in VA medical appropriation 
when it came to the floor. It was right 
then and it is right now. 

Mr. Speaker, I contrast the President’s 
attitude about human needs in this 
country which he has demonstrated by 
the vetoes in these two vital areas with 
his original request to this Congress that 
it bail out 70 banks involved in the Penn 
Central Railroad debacle. Fortunately, 
the Congress resisted his request and he 
withdrew it. More important, the Pres- 
ident has endorsed unnecessary military 
expenditures far exceeding our security 
needs and their intrinsic worth. Last 
year, Mr. Speaker, this Congress, myself 
included, reduced the President’s total 
budgetary requests by more than $6 bil- 
lion and we took it from the military side 
of his budget. If the President were in- 
terested in the people as opposed to a 
political ploy, he would not be vetoing 
an education budget, a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital budget. No, he 
would be reducing his military budget. 

Mr. Speaker, our gross national prod- 
uct is almost $1 trillion. The President is 
concerned, as appears by his vetoes, 
about a relatively insignificant part of 
the economy, namely one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of the gross national product when 
he should be directing his energies at 
changing our national priorities. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, after 
considerable study and evaluation of 
President Nixon’s veto of the HUD and 
Office of Education appropriation bills, 
I have decided to vote in favor of sus- 
taining both vetoes. Having previously 
voted in favor of these two appropria- 
tion bills, my decision has not been easy. 

For that matter, I am sure that the 
President's decision to veto these two 
bills was not an easy one either. 

But if we are to practice what so many 
of us seem to enjoy preaching, fiscal re- 
straint and living. within our income, 
some hard decisions are clearly called 
for. To put this matter in perspective, 
it must be remembered these two 
bili are the first major appropria- 
tion bills which the Congress has 
sent to the President this fiscal year. If 
he were to passively allow a billion-dollar 
increase over his budget with these two 
bills, it would obviousy encourage Con- 
gress to increase the other appropria- 
tion bills which we will be sending him in 
the near future. We are already faced 
with a projected deficit for this fiscal 
year which is substantial. 

In my opinion it would be irresponsible 
not to support the President in an action 
which after careful study he has decided 
is necessary to prevent inflation, higher 
interest rates and inevitably higher 
taxes. 


Day after day on the floor of the House, 
I have heard Members of both sides of 
the aisle speak about the problems of in- 
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flation, higher interest rates, taxes and 
the slackening of business. These prob- 
slems result from the enormous deficits 
accumulated during the sixties and also 
our shifting from a wartime toward a 
peactime economy. 

Having frequently spoken and voted 
against the deficits of the sixties and 
predicted their unfortunate results, I 
cannot in good conscience fail to support 
President Nixon in his efforts to act re- 
sponsibly and exercise a measure of long 
overdue fiscal restraint. 

If the President's vetoes are sustained 
new appropriation bills will be promptly 
drafted and promptly acted upon. Under 
the continuing resolution expenditures in 
the affected areas will continue. I want 
to make it clear and my record supports 
this statement that I am not against the 
programs funded by these appropriation 
bills. I do feel that some of these pro- 
grams need to be reordered and reevalu- 
ated as they have clearly failed to meet 
expectations. I also feel that we are 
spending too much on some of the pro- 
grams and too little on others. In all 
fairness, it is important to bear in mind 
that in the areas covered by these two 
bills, the President's requests were sub- 
stantially in excess of the last budget 
requests of the previous administration. 

In voting to sustain the President's 
vetoes, I am voting in the final analysis 
for the principles embodied in his veto 
messages. Some may chose to construe 
my votes wrongly and describe them as 
being against. the specific programs 
funded by these two bills. I am confident 
that the people in my district will recog- 
nize my votes for what they really are, 
votes in support of the President of all of 
the people of America and this difficult 
decision on their behalf. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, for me it 
is an easy vote to override the President's 
veto of the Office of Education appropri- 
ations bill for fiscal year 1971. 

I can make such a statement as to this 
veto without fear of being tagged as a 
big spender, because in my opinion, 
funds for education are not really an ex- 
penditure of our assets, but a sound in- 
vestment in our country's future, 

Today we are at a critcial moment as 
far as schools are concerned because 
within the next 2 or 3 weeks, 52 million 
children will return to school across the 
land. It is not just & convenience, it is 
an absolute essential and a necessity 
that Federal funds provided in the 1971 
Office of Education bill be available, at 
or near the time for the opening of 
School, notwithstanding the President's 
veto. Otherwise, the educational oppor- 
tunity of million among our total of 52 
million children, especially the disad- 
vantaged and the handicapped, as well 
as those living in impacted districts, will 
be jeopardized. For those who say it is 
only a matter of a short delay fail to rec- 
ognize that by the time another appro- 
priations bil can be enacted, several 
months of the school year will have 
passed, In the meantime, those school 
districts that have counted on Federal 
funding will find they have to borrow 
funds from other sources. Such financing 
is not only wasteful, it is inflationary. 

Moreover, if this veto is not overridden 
and there happens to be a reduction in 
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Federal funds for education, there will 
undoubtedly be an increase in local prop- 
erty taxes in those communities which 
find they are able to provide more local 
taxes. In those districts where the legal 
limits of expenditures have already been 
reached schools may have to close or go 
on part-time schedule if they had de- 
pended upon Federal funds to make up 
the difference between their total annual 
budgets over their maximum legal ca- 
pacity to raise local revenues. 

Further delay will hurt thousands of 
school districts and colleges. Not only 
the schools will be hurt, but the students 
wil be hurt. A good illustration of the 
adverse consequences of delay is found in 
the instance of the HEW fiscal 1970 ap- 
propriations which was not finally en- 
acted until March of this year. Such de- 
lay, protracted and compounded, was the 
reason the Office of Education bill was 
considered separately and as early as 
possible this year. 

There are many important line items 
in this appropriations bill. 

First there are the funds for aid 
to impacted areas. Many school districts 
in my congressional district could not 
open their doors except for this assist- 
ance because of the presence of children 
from two sizable airbases and one large 
Army ammunition plant. This year, in 
my opinion, we have made progress to 
improve the formula on impacted aid. 
There was an increase of $126 million, 
but it was sorely needed. 

In the area of elementary and sec- 
ondary education, again there was an 
increase, but none of this money is spent 
by the Federal Government. It all goes 
to the States. 

Then there are the funds for the 
handicapped or for the special programs 
under the Education of the Handicapped 
Act. Who can be against such a pro- 
gram? Even if someone was inclined 
for strange or unknown reasons to op- 
pose such a program, then they should 
recognize that in a practical matter this 
program saves on future welfare costs. 

Finally there is the item of vocational 
and adult education. Can anyone really 
be against the great number of new and 
wonderful community colleges that have 
sprung up across this country? 

At the time the House passed this 
Office of Education bill, very few thought 
there was anything wrong with it. At 
that time there was no political aisle as 
there may be today. The House passed 
H.R. 16916 by a 357-to-30 vote. 

Contained also in this veto is the line 
item of aid to colleges, or higher edu- 
cation. In this item there are loans to 
students including grants for college 
work-study programs. 

There is money in this bill for the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act, as 
well as funds for the education profes- 
sions development. 

Returning to the higher education fa- 
cilities loan fund, most of the money is 
for grants for construction of public 
community colleges and technical insti- 
tutes under title I of the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963. 

Considering the present plight of our 
local school districts, it is my recollec- 
tion that. the Governors of those 40 
States present this week that came to 
Lake of the Ozarks in my home State of 
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Missouri, adopted a resolution which 
unanimously set forth their conviction 
that a greater proportion for funding for 
education in the United States should be 
borne by the Federal Government. The 
President has said many times that he 
wants to help the States. He has said 
again and again that he is in favor of 
Federal revenue sharing with the States. 
How can it be then, that we in the Con- 
gress can fail to perform our obliga- 
tion to shift some of this burden from the 
States to the Federal Government? The 
Federal Government is only paying 
about 8 percent of education's total cost 
today and the local school districts are 
paying the untold millions of dollars of 
the remainder. If this veto is sustained 
the result will be not a shifting of the 
burden from the States to the Federal 
Government but a step backward or a 
regression from the 8 percent of the total 
cost of education now paid for by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, because of all the worth- 
while items enumerated in the forego- 
ing paragraphs, I have no apology to 
vote to override the veto because I sub- 
mit that education ranks very near the 
top among our national priorities. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I will cast my 
votes today to override the President's 
vetoes of the education and independent 
offices appropriations bills. 

It is incredible that the President of 
the United States should have taken his 
veto action on these two critical pieces 
of legislation. Education is the first line 
of American defense. If we are to survive 
in this world and continue our leader- 
ship it will be because we have developed 
the talents of our young people to their 
highest capacity. There is no more im- 
portant tool in the arsenal of democracy 
than an educated populace prepared to 
meet any challenge of our times. 

Day after day I have become more dis- 
heartened and chagrined at the effects 
of cutbacks in educational expenditures 
by the Federal Government to great in- 
stitutions in our community such as Case 
Western Reserve University, John Car- 
roll University, Cleveland State Uni- 
versity, Baldwin-Wallace College, Kent 
State University, Ursuline College, Notre 
Dame College, and Cuyahoga Commu- 
nity College. 

These cutbacks have resulted in higher 
tuition charges and drastic reductions in 
allocations for educational assistance. 
The collapse of the fellowship program 
has created an adverse impact on the 
quality and the spirit of professional 
teaching staffs. Private educational in- 
stitutions are threatened with financial 
collapse. Highly qualified students must 
defer plans for education because student 
loans are not available. 

The Federal cutbacks in research have 
had a crippling effect in vital lifegiving 
programs. At Ohio State a breakthrough 
on cancer diagnosis by a Columbus, Ohio, 
team is suspended in middevelopment 
because of the cutback in Federal alloca- 
tions for research. Whose life will be 
short-spanned because of this kind of 
economy? 

The medical schools of America are 
most critically affected. In Washington, 
D.C., the medical and dental school of 
Georgetown University and the medical 
school of George Washington University 
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. are, currently. seeking help, from thegov- . 
„ernment ‚оѓ, the, District.of, Columbiarin 
- Order to continue the,medical education . 
‘of young doctors upon whom. all. of.us 


must depend, Тһе, same ¢risis.confronts ; 


‚не medical.and. dental; schools. of Gase . 
"Western Reserve University in.Cleveland. 
The independent offices. bill is. of tre- 
".mendous importance because of the extra 
funds that are provided for the. care of 
our disabled veterans: If.our Government 
has the authority to commit thousands 
,.of our young men. in the military services 
to the crippling effects of;distant,.con- 
flicts, we certainly have .an obligation to 
.provide for their recovery and their.re- 
habilitation. The independent .ofüces ap- 
"propriatíons bill would provide $105 mil- 
„Шоп, additional for tbe. care.of disabled 
“veterans. In addition, it.would provide 
ай increase of $350. million for the reba- 
'bilitation of our cities which are.also 
siek., 
-=-~ Tf these expenditures for human needs 
„аге inflationary, how- can the, President 
Assume that it is not inflationary for him 
fo recommend the establishment of а рег- 
manent tax bonanza for export-oriented 
corporations which will cost the Treas- 
ury $640 millioh-a year in lost revenues? 


-How can the.President say thatitis more ` 


“important and not inflationary when-he 
requests extra billions for the construc- 
tion of the supersonic transport, ‘the bil- 

-oñ dollar merchant marine subsidy,.and 
the 53% billion farm. subsidy? Certainly 

"these are the inflationary and deferrable 
requests. 

ЭС Just.2 hours before the President ve- 
toed these bills, the National Goyernors 
Conference meeting in Missouri passed a 
"resolution asking the Federal Govern- 


toration..of, urban:life cannot.be: put 
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off another year.I therefore;cast my.vote ‹ art 


lo override, 


The SPEAKER, Ай time has expired. - 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

'The previous question was ordered... 

The SPEAKER, The question. 1б, Will 
ihe House, on reconsideration, | pass, the 


bill, the objections of the President to the ` 


contrary notwithstanding? 
Under the Constitution, this. vote must 
be determined. by. the yeas, and. nays. 
The question: was.-taken; -and ‘there 
were—yeas, 289, nays 3114,not-voting 26, 
as follows: 
: ion No. aA 


Abbitt 
Adair 


ment. to, take оп. à larget.share.of,the -B 


^burden of financing education. We. in 
Ohio have a.greater awareness. of. this 
-problemi.sincé, we haye. more. schools 
Closed because of lack of funds than any 
other State in the Union. Since Ohio. has 
"an extraordinary number of private col- 
- leges, the threat ог educational chaos, be- 
“comes even more real. 

"The education, health, and. housing 
increases provided by these two bills are 


considerably . less than. what we are -Celler 


"spen in Vietnam in à single month. 
"From newspaper reports, it appears that 
the. administration has just reached a 
“new secret agreement with Francó's dic- 
tatorship in Spain which will cost the 
"American taxpayer $400.muülion in the 
“text several years. The administration 


is willing to spend hundreds of millions ~ 
to support a dictator, but Hot the same ` 


camioümt for'eéducational ‘assistance. The 
front page of many of today's papers 
Showed West an Chancellor Brandt 
and^Soviet Premier Kosygin signing a 
-fonágresstón "treaty in Moscow. Yet we 
"eontinue “to maintain 330,000- military 
SAna support! pérsontiel ii "Europe ‘ata 


cost 6f more than $3 billion; The signing ' 


-of the. German-Soviet Treaty should in- 


l@icaté that our forcé ‘level in 'Európe ' 


-can be reduced. If Nixon is worfied about 
inflation; ne should begin reconsidering 


our troop levels in Europé ‘and ‘our Süp- 


»port "of dictatorships ‘around the world. 
I happen to' think that education and 


-heakh lof our people are our fifst Ийе 7 


of defense. I also believe’ that the fes- 
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Schwengél 


Stubblefield ^^ 
Stuckey 


-Abernethy 


Anderson; 11. - 
Andrews, Ala. 


Belcher 
Bennett 


Berrya: 
Betts ит 


Blackburn 
Bow: 


Brock , 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhil,N.CO. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla, 
Bythes, Wis. 
Camp 


Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Cleveland 


Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 


Ryan 
Edwards, La. 
So,-two-thirds:having voted in favor 
thereof, the bill swasspassed; the: objec- 
tions of) the: President: to: the eentfary 


-notwithstanding. 


The Clerk announced ‘the following 


pairs: 

On this vote:::: 

Mr. Rooney of New York and! m Hébert 
for} with ‘Mr? Cunningham agains 

Mr. Pollock and Mr. Daniels; of Now. Jersey 
for, pog $ Cramer against, 

Mr. on. „ала, Mr. Beyill fots with Mr, 


“Reifel against. ` 


»s/Untilfurther noticeinsoo 
| Mr! Pas5sman with Mr; Bray. 5 5 
Mr. Rarick with Mr. King. 8 
Mr, Long of Louisiana with Mr. McGulloch. 
"Mr. O'NeaLof Georgia with.Mr. Roudebush. 
"Mr. Cattery with Mr: Mailliard, Б 
Mf) Hull with Mr: Pryor of Arkansas. : 
Mr. Ryan with Mr. Clay. 
Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 


ырбы; 


The partie of the Vote was. announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will notify 
the Senate of the action of the House. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971—VETO MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. The further unfinished 
business is, will the House, on reconsider- 
ation, pass the bill (H.R. 17548) making 
appropriations for sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, offices, and the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes, 
the objections of the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr, EviNS) for 1 hour. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the REcoR» and 
include extraneous matter on the veto 
message of the President on H.R. 17548. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers be permitted to extend their re- 
marks on the veto message. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the independent offices and Department 
of Housing and Urban Development ap- 
propriations bill for 1971—which the 
President has vetoed—is an important 
bill—a reasoned bill. 

This bill provides essential funding for 
many vital domestic programs—includ- 
ing medical care for our veterans, hous- 
ing, and urban renewal for our cities, 
water and sewage grants for rural com- 
munities, and funds for some 22 inde- 
pendent agencies of the Government. 

This bill is the product of the give- 
and-take of the legislative process. 

It represents a bipartisan effort to re- 
spond to many of the crucial problems 
of our times. 

I regret that a political veto, in an 
election year, has returned this bill to 
the Congress. 

Let me summarize briefiy the high- 
lights of this bill: 

The President’s amended budget, sub- 
mitted to the Congress, requested $17,- 
468,223,500. 

The final conference action approved 
Boo aa increase of $541,301,- 

0. 

This increase ‘represents new obliga- 
tional authority which the President can 
release or withhold at his discretion. 

There is no “mandatory direction" in 
the bill that the funds appropriated have 
to be spent. The President can withhold 
from spending any of the funds which 

“he considers inflationary. 

Therefore, the veto is.entirely unnec- 

essary. *` , 
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As provided by the conference agree- 
ment, the bill provides additional funds 
over the budget for three critical pro- 
grams—namely: medical care for our 
veterans, urban renewal, and water and 
sewage grants for cities and rural com- 
munities. 

We provided $105 million for veterans' 
medical care—for our returning Viet- 
nam veterans and other veterans—some 
115,000 veterans are now in veterans' 
hospitals. 

Testimony is conclusive that these 
funds are desperately needed. 

The second item to which objection 
is made is $350 million for urban re- 
newal. The Senate added $700 million 
for urban renewal and in conference we 
reduced this amount to $350 million. The 
mayors of our cities insist that these 
funds are desperately needed to combat 
blight and decay and to restore our 
cities. 

The other item to which objection is 
made is $350 million for water and sew- 
er grants—which both the House and 
Senate approved in separate votes. 

Water and sewer grant assistance is 
greatly needed in our small towns and 
rural areas, for basic water supply and 
to combat pollution. 

The applications pending and demands 
are far greater than can be supplied. 

The President, in his veto message, says 
he objects to “outlays and expenditures" 
which he says these items will provide. 

The fact is that the total outlays in 
the bill, as approved by the Congress, is 
some $24 million below the amount pro- 
posed in the President's budget for 1971. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the out- 
lays—or expenditures provided by the ed- 
ucation bill the House has just voted 
to enact over the President's veto are 
$239,000,000 over the budget. The outlays 
for this bill—independent offices and 
housing—are actually estimated to be 
$24,000,000 under the total in the budget 
of the President for 1971. 

The reason for this is that many con- 
tracts will run over several years—par- 
ticularly Federal building construction 
contracts. All the amounts made avail- 
able for obligation will not be expended 
during the next fiscal-year. 

As we know, there ismarked distinction 
between “appropriations” and “outlays 
or expenditures.” Much of the new ob- 
ligational authority will not be used or 
expended for several years. 

In other words, although we appropri- 
ated more on a long-range projection— 
we will be expending less, under this bill 
in fiscal 1971 than the President pro- 
posed in his budget. 

The President's budget calls for outlays 
or expenditures—of $17,542,214,000 for 
fiscal year 1971. I 

The bill, which the Congress approved, 
provides for outlays or expenditures for 
next year of $17,515,214,000, or $24 mil- 
lion less in projected expenditures for 
1971 than provided in the President's 
budget. 

Some have asserted that this bill is in- 
flationary—that it contributes to infla- 
tion. This bill is to combat inflation—it 
provides for vital domestic needs in many 
ways. 
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While we are all concerned about in- 
flation, we ar emore concerned about the 
recession that is occurring in some areas 
inour Nation. 

As a matter of fact, the President, in 
one specific instance, requested that 
funds be approved for a large public 
building construction project in Seattle, 
Wash., to stimulate the economy in 
that depressed area. 

This, because of the current high level 
of unemployment in that area. 

We provided the funds for this project 
as requested. 

So this bill gives the President flexibil- 
ity to combat unemployment in many 
areas hard hit by recession, if he chooses 
to use it. 

With the use of urban renewal and 
water and sewer grants, the President 
can stimulate local economies where 
needed. 

However, the President can withhold 
funds if he so desires. 

I want to point out further that this 
bill provides a number of cuts and reduc- 
tions where the Congress thought re- 
ductions should be made. 

We set some priorities. 

For example, the Congress cut $165 
million from the President's request for 
interest subsidy payments to Federal 
home loan banks. 

The President asked for $250 million 
for this purpose—we allowed only $85 
million—making a cut in bank interest 
subsidies of $165,000,000. 

In this bill we cut and reduced the 
space program by $65 million below the 
budget. 

We cut and reduced various HUD pro- 
grams by $59,940,000. 

Congress cut the independent agencies 
by $16,329,000. 

Overall, the Congress cut items in the 
President's budget by more than $305 
million—$305,594,000. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress in setting priorities cut more than 
$305 million from the President’s total 
budget requests for this bill, while at the 
same time increasing funding for critical 
needs of high priority. 

These include: veterans’ medical care, 
urban renewal, and water and sewer 
grants. 

Mr, Speaker, certainly the need for 
these funds has been demonstrated. 

Regretfully, the new Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget did not give the Presi- 
dent all the facts—some advised a politi- 
cal veto in an election year. 

Certainly politics motivated the veto 
action on this bill, i 

The funds provided in this bill are in- 
deed modest, as compared to the need. 

If the President is concerned about in- 
flation—as he insists he is—he can with- 
hold expenditure of.any funds which he 
considers infiationary—or unnecessary. 

As I have indicated—the actual out- 
lays or expenditures provided in this bill 
are estimated to be less than the expen- 
ditures proposed in the President's budget 
for fiscal year 1971. 

The, amount of “outlays,” which the 
Congress, approved, for 1971 is $24 mil- 
lion less than that proposed in the Presi- 
dent's budget. 
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This is not an inflationary bill—this is 
а sound, reasoned bill which responds to 
many crucial needs of our time. 

A vote to override will mean that you 
are voting for quality medical care for 
our veterans. 

A vote against this bill is a vote against 
quality medical care for your veterans 
in your district. 

A vote to override will mean that you 
support needed urban renewal for our 
cities. 

A vote against this bill is a vote against 
the urgent demands for urban renewal, 
and many other programs, for our cities 
and towns. 

A vote to override will mean that you 
approve of needed water and sewer fa- 
cilities for your communities. 

A vote against this bill is a vote against 
these needed water and sewer facilities 
for your communities. 

This bil, Mr. Speaker, has been 
through the crucible of the legislative 
process. 

This is a good bill, 

The President's veto is ill-advised, and 
should be overridden. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the Members 
override the veto. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the distinguished minority 
member of the committee, the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Jonas), 10 
minutes. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, my friend, 
the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, aas just said that à vote to sus- 
tain this veto is a vote against quality 
medical care for veterans. I really do not 
see how he can say that because without 
the $105 million add-on above the budget, 
there would have been provided under the 
budget for medical care for veterans the 
sum of $1,752,000,000—and that is $96,- 
000,000 more than the 1970 appropria- 
tion. So the budget itself calls for a very 
substantial sum for the VA medical pro- 
gram and it was $96,000,000 more than 
was provided last year. 

A vote to sustain this veto is a vote to 
return to the rule of reason and for fiscal 
responsibility. It is a vote to protect the 
valué of our dollars and to curb inflation. 
It is & vote to try to hold the line. It is 
not a vote to reduce programs. It is not 
а vote to cut back anything. It is a vote 
just to reduce the amount of the in- 
creases that Congress voted to impose 
upon the substantial increases that were 
already provided in the budget over the 
funding level voted by the Congress last 
year. 

Let me just give you a few figures to 
prove that what I am saying is so. This 
bill now under consideration appropriates 
$18,009,525,300. Comparable figures in 
the bil last year provided $16,902,737,- 
800—an increase in this one bill, in 1 
year, of $1,106,000,000. 

Now there are some of us who think 
we cannot afford to increase these pro- 
grams by that substantial amount in 1 
year, I deny that this means that we 
are opposed to water and sewer grants 
or to the medical care programs for 
veterans or to the other programs under 
discussion. We are, merely saying that 
an increase of more than $1 billion in 
1 year is more than we can afford— 
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if we mean to attack the inflation that 
is running the cost of living up and in- 
creasing the prices of groceries in the 
corner grocery store. Do not forget those 
figures—the bil that is now under con- 
sideration—the vetoed bill—is more than 
a billion dollars above the amount pro- 
vided for the same programs last year. 

Now how did this bill get $1 billion 
above last year's level? It was done be- 
cause this body did not support your 
own Appropriations Committee. We 
brought a bill in here from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to operate these 
programs, which bill was substantially 
higher than last year's figures—but not 
$1 billion higher. 

Let me read you some figures. The 
House Committee on Appropriations 
considered a budget calling for $17,216,- 
823,500 for these programs. The com- 
mittee recommended $17,015,212,300. So 
if you had sustained your own Appro- 
priations Committee, we would have cut 
the budget by $201 million in this bill. 

But the House repudiated—and may- 
be that is a hard word—but it failed to 
follow the recommendations of its own 
committee and so, instead of going over 
to the other body with a bill that was 
$201 million below the budget, when 
that bill left this floor it was $173 mil- 
lion above the budget. 

The other body then considered some 
supplemental budget requests amount- 
ing to $17,468,000,000, and increased 
those requests by $1,186,000,000. That is 
where the increases above the budget 
came about—on this floor and on the 
floor of the other body. As I have already 
said, the conference action was $18,009,- 
525,300. That is $541 million above the 
budget. It is $619 million above the 
House-passed bill. It is $994 million 
above the House committee. 

I ask my colleagues in all seriousness, 
and without regard to politics and with- 
out regard to any capital that is going 
to be made out of this on one side or 
the other just in all fairness and as rea- 
sonable men and women, how can we 
justify, in this period of financial dis- 
tress the country is in, with the prospect 
next year of another mammoth budget 
deficit coming on top of the substantial 
deficits piled up during the decade of 
the 1960’s—increasing the budget by $1 
billion in just one bill? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. That worries me, too, 
because the deficit is really much great- 
er than the $2.9 billion the President has 
announced. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not agree with you 
on that. The President has stated the 
facts. But there are really two budgets; 
the Federal funds budget and the uni- 
fied budget. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JONAS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. The Ways and Means 
Committee has just voted out today & 
tax relief measure, We will call it that. 
‘That is a rather civilized term to give it. 
One of the provisions in that bill recom- 
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mended by the President calls for a tax 
relief that is variously estimated to be 
between $300 million and $1 billion. That 
is highly inconsistent with the gentle- 
man’s position or with the President’s 
position, if we are in such dire financial 
circumstances. 

Mr. JONAS. Let me say to my friend 
from Florida, let us cross that bridge 
when we get that bill on the floor. We 
have a bill before us today on which we 
can strike a blow to bring the cost of 
groceries and interest charges down and 
increase the purchasing power of the 
dollar. That is the only bill that is before 
us. Let us not confuse the issue by talking 
about some other bill out of some other 
committee that is coming in September. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JONAS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. The gentleman is fa- 
miliar with this trade bill, that has just 
been voted up, because I think the gen- 
tleman is a cointroducer of a similar tex- 
tile bill. In this so-called trade bill there 
is a provision that helps oil companies 
maintain а price structure that costs the 
consumer $5 to $7 billion a year every 
year, a situation that the President’s own 
Cabinet has said ought to be changed. 
How is that consistent? 

Mr. JONAS. That was not in the bill 
I introduced, I will say to the gentleman. 
However, I am glad to answer the ques- 
tion. I am not making this argument on 
behalf of the President of the United 
States, I am making it on behaif of the 
taxpayers and the homemakers and 
housewives and the borrowers. Will not 
somebody please have mercy on them 
once in awhile? I am saying to you that 
here, in one bill, you are loading onto 
the taxpayers $1 billion more than was 
spent on these same programs last year. 
Isay that is moving too fast. We should 
show a little restraint and stop this defi- 
cit financing. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, wil! the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Is it not true that adding 
money to the programs in these bills 
would not increase the inflationary 
thrust if corresponding decreases are 
made in other programs? 

Mr, JONAS. This is.one of the first two 
bills that have gone to the President. We 
had better not wait on subsequent bills 
to do the work we ought to do on these 
bills: I think we ought to send this bill 
back to the committee because I think 
the committee, your own committee, can 
do ѕ better job the next time than ү 
did the first time. ^ 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. ALBERT). 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, we are con- 
sidering the second of two Presidential 
yetoes of two very important appropria- 
tions bills. The bill which we have just 
considered and this bill, taken together, 
probably touch the lives.of more Ameri- 
cans than any other appropriations bills. 
We have overridden the veto of the edu- 
cation bill; in my judgment the inde- 
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pendent offices and housing. appropria- 
lions veto. must also be overridden, 

The issue is not inflation, as tbe Presi- 
„дері, would -haye. the American. people 
, believe, Тһе issue is not an overspending 
Congress. Тһе issue is not how much is 
“spent, but how it is spent. Congress is not 
spending "more." Congress is spending 
“more wisely.” 

,On.the independent officés and hous- 
ing appropriation .. bill, .the. President 
stated, and I quote: 
ic I am,.vetoing this bill because it would help 
drive up.the.cost of living, harming the peo- 
ple it was designed to help, This kind of 
excessive Spending would also help cause the 
kind of ‘huge deficits that drive up interest 
Tates, which ‘would make it ímpossible to 
speed othe recovery of the housing industry. 


The only correct statement in that 
paragraph is, the iniplied notation that 
the housing industry needs to recover. 

<The, housing industry 15 in a. depres- 

sion—not. just a, Nixon recession—but а 
Serious depression. 
As for the cost of living—it has in- 
creased sharply in récent months. For 
instance, the price index on the main 
dish foods—meat, poultry and fish—is up 
some 15.8 points. since President Nixon 
assumed office—that is five times as fast 
as the last 18 months under President 
Johnson. However they may try, the ad- 
ministration spokesmen cannot change 
the facts. So they do the next best thing. 
They attempt to confuse the issue and 
distract concern from the real problems. 
It the President does, indeed, feel these 
measures are inflationary, then he can 
withhold spendiug funds. Other Presi- 
dents Have done so. Indeed, President 
"Nixon withheld some $60 million in funds 
for improving and building VA medical 
facilities from last year's appropriations, 
if I remember correctly. 

‘The inflation issue so far as these bills 
are concerned is obyiously phony. 

~ The real truth is that. Congress in fiscal 
“1970, which ended just a few weeks ago, 
cut—yes, reduced President Nixon’s.total 
budget appropriations request by $6.4 bil- 
lion..To be more exact, the figure is $6,- 
370,945,390. This is never mentioned by 
the.President, for the facts would inter- 
fere with his sales pitch, 

As for fiscal 1971, I am quite sure that 
when the appropriating is all done this 
fall, we will see no great increase in total 
appropriations by Congress. The Presi- 
dent knows this. He also knows. that Li: 
party is in real trouble because of reces- 
Sion, unemployment and inflation. . 

I repeat that what is really. happen- 
ing is.that Congress is not spending any 
more. than. ihe President..wants;. it. is 
Spending it more. wisely, with emphasis 
on human needs. We want to. provide 
Amore for education, for. wounded and ill 

“yeterans,. for housing. for water and 
-sewer granis so desperately needed by 
the cities and the rural communities all 
across tne Nation.J ust prior.to the, veto 
one of the ranking шеп in е Départ- 
ment of Housing, commenting on the 
‚ possibility of such & veto, said he only 
wished the. President. knew -how. many 
"good. sound. requests afe pending and 
how badly needed are the funds for water 


and sewage БАУЫ cr "rhe increase in the 22 
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agencies.and HUD. bill was 


independent 
only $350. million. for the grants, for a 


total of $500 million. That $500 million 
is only one-fitth, or 20 percent, of the ге- 
quested funds from the cities and towns. 

The President also opposed. adequate 
funding for treatment of our veterans. 
Congress, after committees had itivesti- 
gated the deteriorating state of medical 
care at VA hospitals, added $105. million 
to the President/s requests for veterans' 
medical eare. The committee, and the 
press including Life magazine and CBS, 
found that wounded. Vietnam. veterans 
were being returned to the United States, 
and. were receiving less than adequate 
and in some instances, rather pathetic 
medical care. Fortunately, this is not the 
case everywhere but hospital. directors 
have. said it could become feneéral unless 
they received more funds. Congress pro- 
vided. а, little. more—not enough—pbut 
additional funds to meet the desperate 
needs. Now, the President says it is in- 
fiatlonary. Are we to ask our young men 
to go. fight our wars, to suffer wounds, 
and come home to inadequate medical 
care? 

Another. contrast, іп the administra- 
tion’s_ sense. of yalues and its sense of 
priorities is demonstrated in the effort 


‘to bail out the big financiers of the Penn 
Central conglomerate. They sought, and 


quite. ilegally say many experts, to pro- 
vide an immediate $200 million to the big 
banks and. then furnish another $500 to 
$600. million later, This was not to help 


the railroad, but to help the financiers 


who held the debts and stocks of the mis- 
managed conglomerate, Is almost $1 bil- 
lion for big banks less inflationary than 
а, like amount for health, veterans, edu- 
cation, and housing? . 

As for accelerated inflation, we need 
only look at the record. The deficit їп 
1970 can be directly attributed to $1 
billion more in interest on the public 


debt, to $1 billion less in income because 


of slow business and unemployed .tax- 
payers.and in payment of half à billion 
dollars more in unemployment compen- 


“sation, If the President is interested in 


fighting the cost of living, instead of 
partisan political games, he ought to join 
with this concerned Congress, He ought 
to lise the powers of his office against the 
price gougers rather than seeking to dis- 
credit the legislative body elected by the 
people. 

The argument that we should let the 
President win.this round. io. soften. his 
issue is playing .Mr.-Nixon's brànd.of 
politics. Remember; his 1970-9 veto 
was sustained—did. that. lessen. hís.po- 
litical propaganda directed. аі Congress? 
We should override the vetoes because 
it.is:the right thing.to de—and that, I 
believe, is the best.polities for-both;Dem- 


.ocratic; and. Republican Congressmen. 


„+1 hope-every.Member-joins me-in vot- 
ing to override the President's. veto.-The 
integrity.of the-Congress-is at.stake; The 
prerogatives of the Congress are af stake. 


_We.are the elected representatives of-the 


people. We can do no less than to sustain 


the. position of. the.people’s branch of 
‘the Government. 

‘T urge that the veto be overridden. s 

; Mr. EVINS, of Tennessee, Mr. Ори. 


i 


August, 12,1920 


I -yield :2 „minutes „іо, the clitipguined 
Minority. Leader, ihe gentleman. 3 
Michigan (Mr. GERALD. E. FORD). 

Mr. GERALD БВ. FORD. Mr. Бура. 
I,request that ће. йе be.yielded, if. it 
is available, to the gentleman. from Ii- 
nois- (Mr. ANDERSON) ~ 

The . SPEAKER... pro. tempore... (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD). Does the gentleman from 
Tennessee. yield. to the. gentleman from 


illinois? 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
illinois (Mr, ANDERSON). 

Mr.. ANDERSON. of. Tilinois.. Mr. 
Speaker, I think that this afternoon all 
of. us. feel. a. little indebted to our distin- 
guished  Speaker,. who. addressed..us..a 
little bit earlier.on the other bill that was 
before the. House, because I. think in a 
yery real sense.he.seryed to enliven.not 
only the rhetoric of the debate that has 
surrounded -these two: issues: but; also 
seryed to point up.a very fundamental 
difference in philosophy between..those 
of us who today will vote to sustain. the 
President.of the United States on both of 
these issues and those.of us who.will vate 
to- override. 

I am sure that you will. recall in that 
very. Vivid and colorful language which 
he employs.so very skillfully—and—Joun 
McCormack, the: political.leader, was.at 
his very best, today 1п пе well of the 
House—he referred to the inflation argu- 
ment as.a scarecrow argument, In.other 
words, if I am interpreting him. correctly, 


_he.was.saying that this was an argument 


with shadow but without substance; that 


.we are. flaunting . before -the -American 


people today when. we talk. about, infia- 
tion. as some kind of a ghostly appari- 
tion, something. of. which. we really have 
no cause to be afraid. 

Ithink there is a difference in the.phi- 


“losophies. of the two parties.on this very 


basic issue, because, Mr, Speaker, I would 
concede that- we. who represent the Re- 
publican. Party. in. this. Chamber. .are 
mortally afraid of what inflation.can. do 
to. the economy. and. to.the American 


people. i ` 
Wnen.I.read. the figures that. were 

released а. few .days..ago. by. the, U.S. 

Bavings.and Loan League that if we-had 


inflation .at.the. rate. that we -had. it in 


1969. and. if that inflation were to.con- 


_tinue over the next three decades,.a man 
who -was earning $10,000, in. 1970- would 


need $57,000.a year to maintain. the same 
standards -of living; that a bag.of -gro- 


.ceries that today cost that individual.$30 


would cost him $115; that a $3,000.car 
that. comes.off the assembly.line in De- 
troit would be costing him $17,000, then 


“Т. think we are dealing with more than а 


ghostly. apparition. We are dealing with 
3. very-grim reality, and one. which con- 


-cerns, not, just: those of us within the 


range of my voice in.this Chamber. but 


.200. million Americans as well. 


„Мт. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, will 


һе gentleman yield to me? - 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Of, course. 
I will be pleased to yield. to the distin- 
guished Speaker. 

“Mr. MCCORMACK I want to get the 


‘gentleman’s record correct, What I said 


was that what we had Spt heard. from 


August-13, 1970- 
my distinguished friend is what is khown 


as the scarecrow argument, The question " 


of inflation is not honestly involved here 
in the two yeto messages, . . 

"Mr. ANDERSON of Titinols, . I àm 
pleased to know that. the distinguished 
Speaker is as concerned, then, as I am 
about inflation and thatthe only dif- 
ference is—— 

Mr, McCORMACK. ‘The gentleman 
from Illinois is one of the most eloquent 
men Ihave ever heard. Without. limita- 
tion I say that. But the gentleman, with 
all of his eloquence, I doubt has. the 
ability to.put into my mouth words I.did 
not say. 

Mr, ANDERSON. of Tinos. I haye-no 
such intention, Mr..Speaker, buf the 
fundamental. difference . between. . your 
position and the position which I espouse 
on this floor today is that you cannot, 
you cannot, in two bills out of 13. bills, 
spend more than $1 billion over the budg- 
et and then send the Government into 

e money market to borrow. the-money 
that it does not have and say that-that 
is not inflationary, 

What we are ignoring today—and the 
gentleman’s intention “is _ clear—the 
chairman of the distinguished Commit- 
tee on Appropriations tried fo. point out 
to members of his own party, but they 
are not Jistenine—what "we are ignoring 
is the revenue side of this whole argu- 
ment. The actions taken in this House 
up to thé 28th of July; up to the 28th of 
Ју тог this year, on fevenue proposals 
tota1$708 million. That leaves a balance 
of exactly” $4,009 “million “of additional 
réveriüe inéreasés ‘that would be needed 
to"meet “the President's budget request 
for fiscal year 1971. 

“The. Speadkér said. that he would bé 
willing to stand before this Chamber and 
recommend the increases that woüld be 
rieedéd to balünce thé budget. I say that 
the'Démocratic "Party" iS in control of 
this House they-afe in Control of the 
Committee 6n Ways and Means; they are 
in’contror of every legislativé committee: 
Where 15: the action? We Have been in 
Session im-this^oIst Congress for better 
than à year and a Half. I do mnót see very 
much áetion ón the revenue side óf the 
equation’ that wé dre talking about. 
“Let mé' in the time that’ P Have 16% 
address myself tó' specific’ questions on 
this bill—and some бо? уб may think 
it is'bécoming a little bit repetitive; ‘but 
ttièyhave to beréeniphasized; э 

5"The:gentlemán- from North? Carona 
Кг; dfoNAsXopointed ouf that this bill 
i$^$1: billion over: the! samé will fer the 
same programs last year—$995'miillión 
over: the: recommendations-of-:our own 
House. «Committee' tom 'Appropri&tiorns. 
Wha tewe-dotedaday; Мт: Speakér, when we 
Votetosustáin the President's veto, is not 
Simply! tos help:: the: hand-;of с President 
Nixon} we аге йй effect; by sustaining that 
veto; giving ta vote ofoconfidence to our 
Owns distinguished! Committee on- Appro- 
priations: rof- this very Chamber: ї 

!Xuet^ mie say! that-of all the bills that 
come: before-this House, there sre none 
ins which feel more: profound-interest 
aidin whíicl»ifeela greater ‘attachment 
+thansthose that déal with ire мунан 4 
wet iy cpt i sf l 
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‘AS I said in April of 1968, ‘the report. of. 
the Kerner Commission on Civil 
ders made clear that in 127 cities where 
we had civil disorders, there was very 
definite evidence, as one of the incidents 
that led to these disorders, of substand- 
ard housing. 

Well, I believe I ám as. interested in. 
providing decent housing for the. people 
Of this country as anyone could be, and 
yet when we had an opportunity in this. 
very housing bill to advance the one Pro- 
gram that held.the most promise—the. 
most promise to provide decent, low-cost 
housing—what did we do? We Slashed it. 
from $55, million, which the administras 
tion had asked for, to $30 million, 

Now, why. do I mention it? I think it is 
relevant to this point, because unfor- 
tunately. my friends, while.this was rue 
this. year, and it was. true last year ара. 
it was true during the whole decade of 
the sixties when we rolled up, defieiencies 
of more.than $60 billion, we have submit- 
ted every one. of these programs. to. a 
quantitative analysis: If we are.spending 
more money .we.must ре. doing better. 
That is what they told us. 

The distinguished majority. leader said 
it is not. what we are spending. more 
money but that. we are spending it.more 
wisely today than. éyer .before, L.chal- 
lenge that statement. I dispute it. I do 
not believe that we baye subjected these 
programs to the kind of qualitative anal- 
ysis that we should һауе, Maybe it is be- 
cause of the culture in which .we. live 
today where almost аз a matter of course 
we tnink anything that is bigger must 
somehow be better. 

But, Mr, Speaker, let me. tell you in 
this election year of 1970, and despite the 
efforts by Some to foreclose the issue of 
politi¢s, it is here on the floor this after- 
noon, make no mistake about it. And 
maybe the advice that I am about to give 
you is a little bit gratuitous when I sug- 
gest that the American people are not 
quite so“corivinted as they were a few 
years’ ago Апа ‘big government is good 
government; that the more moneys we 
spend and the bigger programs that we 
bet Here m Washington as our goals, are 
necessarily going” to. tive us what we 
want. —^- 

Ibélieve'it was Péter Drucker who said 
that what Бека as à private romance 
between the American people and big 
tóverüment has sort of dwindled away 
узәк just а tired, riddle aged Tiaison 

ay 
oT believe: itis dés tnat aose who havè 
said that We lave rot been sufficiently 
critical їп Our analysis of some of these 
programs ‘are ecrréect, ‘ahd “so, when we 
hada chance, “as I pomted out m the 
Operation ^ Breakthrough program, to 
really break errond ång the gentleman 
‘front Massachusetts CMT: Borand) 1s Sit- 
ting "ere; dhd'he^süpportted ‘my arsu- 
ment when we had this beforé us on the 
16th-of July, that! we should not haye 
cut! the very Kind “of &^progfám" that 
might provide & weleóme- Handle with 
місе іе БЕКЕ óut Bt some of the 
problems on whieh solutions have ‘faded 


(is for»so longa tine. 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr, Speaker, EM, ‘the 
pipe ge y n тае 


.Disor-. 
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"Mr ANDERSON ot inais- ‘Tam Шаа 
to.yield. tothe gentleman... 

Mr..GIBBONS. I have listened to the. 
gentleman, expound- on. ihís political. 
situation; As.I understand, and has been 
stated here, there is nothing in this bill 
that requires;the President to spend,a 
nickel’s worth.of- money, the yeto?. 

Mr,-ANDERSON of-illinois. If I may. 
conclude, 1 only.have.&.half minute re- 
maining. -Let. те; use.it.to conclude. on: 
this point. 

-We meed: to. change our priorities in 
this country. Make! no, mistake about it. 
I- would (suggest that we ought, not; just: 
talk in broad brush fashion about chang- 
ing priorities without looking at specific 
programs, like-those that. are embraces 
in this particular bill. 

We have to see where:we ought to-be 
changing »these »priorities-where: we 
ought: to^ be! miayhe: spending less: and 
ought to be spending more. 

-t-is only-when-we-.aceept.a. self-im- 
posed discipline and some fiscal restraint 
as in' this bil that we are ever going to 

get around to the point where we: make 

[ta kinds of decisions: 

‘The, SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of.ihe gentleman from Illinois, has.ex- 
pired- 


-"Mr. EVINS of'Tennessee; Mr. Speaker; 
I yield 2 minutes ‘to the distinguished 
gentleman from, California..(Mr, Moss). 

/:Mr.-.MOSS.-Mr. Speaker; we. are -not 
spending. more, we are: spending more 
wisely. Thatis the truth, 

зВ cannot-understand the. philosophy. of 
an. administration. that. says.-you: -ean 
spend-$290-million for. an. SST, of: ques+ 
tionable 'value,: and -that comes : before 
the- Commerce: Committee-and: asks for 
$750 millioncin urgent loan:guarantees to 
Бай out«the-principal,erediters forthe 
Penn: Central: railway :system—guarans 
teeSysecured only: by.;the accounts Tes 
ceivable—the- most. worthless assets that 
can:be-offered. to any lender. or.guaran- 
tor, and then says that these.actions-are 
not infiationary. But, that same.admin- 
istration, in a veto message-frem nthe 
President, brands as highly-infiationary 
ihe-appropriation of $350.miillion torim- 
prove sewerage treatment: plantsoand 
water systems and.$350 milion for urban 
renewal, which issdesperately needed, and 
$105) million to:improve:medical-care-for 
our cveferans:who aren returning from 
serving their Nation, in: Vietnam, -baying 
sustained-horrible injuries in many cases 
in the service of this country. Those are 
inflationary’ items? That ds::what:the 
Wixon= veto» message--would: baye: the 
Aptesican people believe; 

3Hbivcshotking: What: falsé Penhorics. 
"What. duplicitye-to téll-the- -Atherican 
people: fables:óf -tHat type пот 

i MrcSpeaker, this is а disgraceful veto. 
"This: is a^veto-whieh hüs absolutely no 
merit) Sustaimit and^we willdrive prices 
ap? Sustain: it add weowille drive up the 
cost Of local:government at Every level 
because these expenditures ‘finally must 
bé:máade;'either froma narrow localtax 
‘base or fromea broad Federal tax büsé: 

Mr EVINS of Tennessee. Mr Speaker, 
{iyii | tamutes to^thé" distifig uished 


gentleman from Georgia (Mr STEPHENS). 
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Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I speak 
on this bill because I feel somewhat re- 
sponsible for the veto, having sponsored 
an amendment to add $350 million to 
the HUD appropriation bill for 50 per- 
cent help on water and sewer lines for 
small communities. 

I am still glad I did so. But I am not 
glad the President vetoed the bill largely 
on this account. The veto is an error. 

This is the most popular assistance 
that the U.S. Government gives to local 
governments, 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has evidence before it that ap- 
plications amount to about $4 billion for 
this assistance. When the $350 million 
was added, the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of HUD said that he could not use 
the money. 

Since that time, I have received from 
Secretary Romney the following letter 
which was dated July 28, 1970, and he 
says: 

Thank you for your recent letter regard- 
ing the application (PFL-Ga-160) submitted 
by the City of Sandersville under our Public 
Facility Loans Program. 

I regret to advise you that we are unable 
to consider a loan application from the City 
in an amount greater than $500,000. Un- 
fortunately, because of the heavy backlog 
of applications on hand and limited pro- 
gram funds, we cannot provide the addi- 
tional assistance requested. 


In the President’s veto message, he 
says in effect that he acted because the 
bill included $350 million for water and 
sewer lines. He also said he had commit- 
ted himself to ask the Congress for that 
exact same sum: $350 million, to “fully 
fund the school desegregation program.” 

That is not economy—$350 million 
equals $350 million on either side. Some 
Members have said that they would vote 
to override a veto on the education bill 
but would vote to sustain the veto on 
the HUD bill. If you do so, this is what 
you will be approving: You will vote to 
take $350 million from water and sewer 
lines and put $350 million, in the Presi- 
dents words, “in the school desegrega- 
tion program.” 

This reverses my priorities. I have al- 
ready voted today to override the edu- 
cation bill veto and I will vote again 
today to override this veto. 

If economy is wanted, it is not in the 
President’s vetoes. It is in places of less 
priority, for example, in the “guaranteed 
income” program which will add more 
than $4: billion for the taxpayers to 


y. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES). 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to address myself to my distinguishcd 
friend from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) . Yes, 
we are concerned with inflation on this 
Side, but to charge that the bills we 
consider today are causes for the in- 
flation, is, as the Speaker says, “scare- 
crows.” The huge deficit that the 
President says is impending, is in great 
measure attributable to the miscalcula- 
tion by the President in the tax revenue 
which he estimated would accrue this 
year. Unfortunately, his economic poli- 
cies have brought the mighty American 
industrial machine to a very severe slow- 
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down and between the lack of profits and 
resulting unemployment, the budget has 
been placed in severe unbalance. 

Nevertheless, the President continues 
to blast the Congress for spending above 
his budget figures. 

Yes, the Congress has voted increases 
above the President’s budget in these two 
bills but they are necessary increases, 
and surely in the huge budget that the 
President has given to the Congress, 
there are programs that can be cut to 
offset these additional amounts. Cer- 
tainly adding money to the programs in 
these bills will not increase the deficit 
if corresponding reductions are made in 
other budgeted programs. If the total 
budget remains the same, these increases 
do not contribute to any inflationary 
thrust. 

The fundamental question is which 
programs deserve first crack at the lim- 
ited amount of Federal dollars which are 
available this year. 

Can there be any doubt that the edu- 
cation of our children deserves the high- 
est priority? 

Can there be any doubt that the plight 
of our cities—cities great and small— 
plagued with crime, suffering deteriora- 
tion of their housing and neighborhoods, 
choking under air pollution—can there 
be any doubt that these, too, deserve 
highest priority? 

Compare these with some specific pro- 
grams that the President could reduce 
if he sees fit. There is Vietnam, for ex- 
ample. In the military construction bill 
recently passed by the House, $170 mil- 
tion is allocated to build housing for 
Vietnamese troops. I do not know how 
many hundreds of million dollars have 
been spent to house American troops on 
our very elaborate bases and elsewhere, 
but I am informed that when our troops 
leave, the bases will be closed up. Why? 
Why cannot these be used by their Viet- 
namese forces and the $70 million saved? 

And Mr. Speaker, a dollar spent for 
Vietnamese troop housing is just as in- 
flationary as one spent for housing in 
this country under this bill. 

Second, I read recently that the United 
States will make available $700 mil- 
lion to stabilize Vietnam’s balance of 
payments and to reduce inflation. If 
inflation is such a powerful force that 
is being aggravated by budget expendi- 
tures, why cannot the President cut this 
amount in half to help fight inflation 
in the United States as well as Vietnam? 
Certainly, a dollar spent for this purpose 
is just as inflationary as one spent for 
veterans hospitals in this country. 

Third, there are funds for expansion of 
the Safeguard ABM system, for which 
the total appropriation this year is 
$1.450 billion. Of this amount $1,046 bil- 
lion is for continued development of our 
two Minuteman bases in Montana and 
North Dakota. 

But $404 million is for expansion of 
the ABM system through other parts of 
the country. If the expansion is deferred 
for 1 year, the program to protect our 
Minuteman sites will still go forward and 
the President will have saved over $400 
million. 

Finally, the SST appropriation for this 
year is almost $300 million. What is lost 
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if this expensive bauble is deferred for a 
year in the name of stopping inflation? 

Mr. Speaker, these savings total over 
$1 billion without touching the military 
budget except for an expanded ABM, $1 
billion the President could save to bal- 
ance the appropriations in these bills 
which the President says are excessive. 

Every city in the country—and non- 
urban communities as well—faces the 
problem of increasing budgets. Their po- 
licemen want salary increases and they 
are entitled to them. 

Their firemen want salary increases 
and they are entitled to them. 

Their teachers want salary increases 
and they are entitled to them. 

They will receive their salary increases 
only if the Federal Government shares 
with them the burgeoning costs of local 
government. 

These are good bills. These are bills 
that will help build America. These are 
programs that should be supported. The 
House should vote to override the veto. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, let us keep 
in mind what it means when we talk 
about the investment of $350 million for 
water and sewer facilities and $350 mil- 
lion for urban renewal projects. 

First of all, for water and sewer fa- 
cilities all of us know how desperate we 
are to provide our districts and within 
our districts towns, cities, and commu- 
nities—with adequate water &nd sewer 
facilities. Right at this moment there 
are requests for $5.5 billion of water and 
sewer applications pending at HUD and 
here we find ourselves funding a pro- 
gram at a pittance level of $150 million 
& year. Remember, too, that for every 
thousand dollars worth of investment— 
so the officials of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics tells us—in water and sewer 
and waste treatment disposal plants, we 
provide 222 man-hours of labor. Stated 
in another way, for every million dollars 
invested in public facilities, an addi- 
tional 100 jobs a year are created—40 
jobs at the construction site and 60 jobs 
in industry supplies, building materials, 
equipment, and services. Í 

In other words; the $350 million in 
dispute between the Congress and the 
President for water and sewer facilities 
if not provided by the action of this and 
the other body will mean a loss of 350,000 
jobs per year. 

Now, as regards to the urban renewal 
question, in testimony before the Appro- 
priations Committee, HUD officials indi- 
cated that there was a backlog of pend- 
ing and proposed urban renewal appli- 
cations totaling more than $3 billion. 
Before us is the question of whether or 
not the Congress will provide an addi- 
tional $350 million in urban renewal 
funds over and above the budget request, 
Let us see what this $350 million means 
in terms of jobs and new housing units. 
It is reasonable to assume that of the 
$350 million which the Congress has ap- 
propriated and which is in controversy 
here today, some two-thirds, or $250 
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million, would be available for new proj- 
ects—enough to fund 120 new urban 
renewal projects. Using HUD's own esti- 
mate, this amount of funds would pro- 
vide an additional 57,000 new bousing 
units and, again using HUD’s own fig- 
ures, it would create new jobs in the 
magnitude of 95,000. 

But there is another matter of vital 
concern here. As we all know, in urban 
renewal funding, the local community 
must provide one-third of the funds for 
an urban renewal project. In most in- 
stances there is a cash equivalent fund- 
ing to meet the local community’s con- 
tribution which generally translates into 
the local community placing some of its 
own constructed public facilities as an 
equivalent for its local cash contribu- 
tion. Significantly, however, under the 
law, these local public facilities cannot 
be more than 3 years old if they are to 
be counted as part of the local commu- 
nity’s contribution. By delaying action 
here today, if the veto is not overridden, 
millions and millions of dollars in local 
community public facilities will no 
longer be eligible for use by the local 
community for its cash equivalent contri- 
bution to the urban renewal project. 

As far as water and sewer assistance 
grants, we may look at any State. Take 
the great State of Michigan, for example, 
currently pending before HUD are ap- 
plications for grants in the amount of 
$331 million; for Texas $55 million; for 
Georgia $19 million; for Florida $69 mil- 
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lion; for New York $442 million; for 
Maine more than $8 million, 

Comparable figures pending in urban 
renewal applications for the various 
States are $54 million for Alabama; $67 
million for Arkansas; $342 million for 
California; $26 million for Colorado; 
$233 million for Connecticut; $81 mil- 
lion for Georgia; $45 million for Iowa; 
$81 million for Maryland; $182 million 
for Massachusetts; $187 million for 
Michigan; $33 million for Mississippi; 
$191 million for New Jersey; $356 mil- 
lion for New York; $264 million for 
Ohio; $72 million for Oklahoma; $376 
million for Pennsylvania; $32 million 
for Rhode Island; $4 million for South 
Carolina; $98 million for Tennessee; and 
$63 million for Texas. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT GRANT APPLICATIONS FOR WATER 
AND SEWER ASSISTANCE NOT FUNDED BY DEPARTMENT 
OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
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TABULATION OF CURRENT AND PROPOSEDJRENEWAL PROGRAMS BY STATE—3,000,000,000 TOTAL BACKLOG AS OF MAY 1970 


Amount 


Pending and 
proposed 1 


Number of localities Number of 


————————— nding 
State Total applications Committed ! 


Alab 49 (39) 47] 13178,129,939] ; [$53,584,707 
Auburn Bay Minette, Bessemer, Birmin 


mopolis, Dothan, Elba, Enterprise, Eufau' 


Alaska 44, 366, 149 


v. Cordova, Fairbanks, Homer, Juneau, Ketchikan, Kodiak, Seldovia, Seward, 
Sitka, Valdez, Nome, North Pole, Wrangell. 
NP, НУ Tucson, Us f PAN 
oy, ale, Tucson, Lom 
Arkansas ee. 5 95, 361, 633 
Batesville, Blytheville, Camden, Clarksville, Crossett, EI Dorado, Fayetteville, Forrest City, 
Harrison, Heber Springs, Hope, Hot Springs, Junction City, Little Rock, Magnolia, Marianna, 
p ое Tae. € peo == 4 ар. Ріпе В ае. 
earcy, Springdale, Texarkana, Truman, West Memphis, Helena, Paragould. Van Buren. 
California inii die а " 342, 420, 124 


Bakersfield, Berkeley, Calexico, Campbell, Coachella, Colton, Compton, Corona, Crescent 
, Dunsmuir, East Palo Alto, El Cerrito, Fontana, Fresno, Hawaiian, Gardens, Hayward, 
Imperial Beach, Indio, Ingelwood, Kentfield Corners, LaVerne, mg > Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles County, Marin County, Merced, Monterey, Napa, National city, 
Norwalk Oakland, Oxnard, Pasadena, — Port Hueneme, Redding, Redondo B D 
Richmond, Rio Vista, Riverbank, Sacramento, Salinas, San Bernardino, San Buenaventura, 
San Diego, San Francisco, San Jose, San Mateo, San Pablo, Santa Barbara, Santa Clara, 
Santa Cruz, Santa Fe Springs, Santa Maria, Santa Monica, Santa Rosa, Seaside, South 
ик Stockton, Sunnyvale, Torrance, Trace, Tulare, Vallejo, Visalia, Willows, Yuba. 


Aurora, Colorado Springs, Denver, Fort Lupton, Greeley, La Junta, Littleton, Longmount, 
Pueblo, Trinidad, Wellington, Walsenburg. 

nnecticut . (34)40 
Ansonia, Berlin, Bloomfield, i ey Bristol, Danielson, Danbury, Derby, East Granby, 
addam, East Hartford, Haven, Farmington, Glastonbury, Hartford, Killingly, 
Manchester, Meriden, Middletown, Milford, New Britain, New Haven, New Е 
Norwalk, Norwich, Portland, Putnam, Seymour, Stamford, Storrs, Stratford, Suffield, 
Torrington, Vernon, Washington, Waterbury, West Hartford, West Haven, Willimantic, 


Windsor Locks, Enfield. 
Delaware 23, 679, 863 


Wilmington. 
T : 152, 995, 930 
rm of Columbia 101, 386, 113 


48, 469, 382 


24, 799, 196 
66, 655, 021 


apa 


150, 450, 258 

ima, Americus, Athens, Atlanta, Augusta, peg Baxley, Brunswick, Camilla, Carroll- 
ton, Cartersville, Chatham County, College Park, Columbus, Conyers, Cordele, Dalton, Deca- 
tur, DeKalb County, Douglas, Dublin, East Point, Elberton, Fitzgerald, Gainesville, Lavonia, 
Lawrenceville, Lithonia, n, Marietta, Metter, Monroe, Montezuma, Moultrie, Nashville, 
Newman, Rome, Savannah, Talla , Thomaston, Thomasville, Toccoa, Valdosta, Warner- 
—— Waycross, Waynesboro, est Point, Winder, Cedartown, Eastman, Hinesville, Wash- 
ngton. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TABULATION OF CURRENT AND PROPOSED RENEWAL PROGRAMS: "BY STATES 600,000,000 TOTAL. BACKLOG AS’ OF MAY 1978-Conttiniied = їп 


mS «x ндый зо а Ц aiaa 
ES f у pendin ; Isnoliiphs n 
- Current i01 пой Total applications Committed + é proposada. 


"Amin 


c t ошип EA (298 $5Һ321,450 152, 794, 993, 

Be NS домони Er i:122:2:8 ЛӘ! 2; siemens fs a [18,742,708 5151155, 555,000 

т ; ФЬ, (Фу 274043910 — 81, 054, 301. 

Aurora i a Carbondale, Cha veis: әй, E j BEE Bi. {ФИЛИПП : i ) SISTI 

Canvey pee Decatur, Kalb, East Chicago Неї, пота Falls, Re їй 5i : in 1 -9 

Jacksonville; Joliet, Kewanee, B Peoria b. vis ook ay уә ачыб P A I 

rd, Rock Island, Springfield, Urbana, Waukegan, West Frankie Herrin ‘Mount Vernon. Serpe. WARE COME BR ILA 2 L мш LM 

AN г Би ї Г їпәїЇв@@)23з 11:122, 615,705 * 32,541,971 

sg Batesville, JBloomington; Brazil, Селен, Columbus, Conn мт "ет © Ато SAS deed i à "em 

«cago, IKhart, Evansville, Fort bey сез Gary, Hammond, , Indianápolis, Jeffer Kin = P ; - : i > 
awaka, Richmond, peret s E. te Hate; i їп j 1 і dt 


ford Heights, La Porte, Michigan Ci ea 4 T f авал f d dii 
coat tien Блай abords (mos 9991810: 83,184, 454 45, 327,846; 

Girroil, Cedar Rapids, Charles Ойу, Council Bluff айба dale, Fork o ола Ж : q NN : 
Podge; ома City, Keokuk, Muscatine; Ottumwa; р" айоо." I 101 II 


"Менон, Воппег Soran, Goffeyville, Colby, Dodge City, Fort Scott, Galena, Garden Ci 
E ie Lawrence, Leavenworth, Lyons, Manh an, мере Olathe, Parsons, ; t 
Paul, ina, Wichita, "Neodesha, Topeka. 


Ashland, Bardstown, Bowling Green, Corbin, — Danville, Frankfort, Fulton Glasgow; 
Hazard, Hopkinsville; Jefferson County, Lebanon, Li Tg Louisville, Martin, Maysville, 
Middlesboro, Newport, Paducah, Paintsville, ikeville, Pineville, Prestonburg, 
i Williamsburg, Campbelisville, Ийе, Paris Hodgenville, Richmond. 


ЗО [-5411,309,236,: 3 50,998,098. 
+ QD. AST OB, aris 3,009 721; 


09)1221 0712, 826,222 47,633,237 


"(1209 -. 37,539,939 .... 19, 635, 826 
MS. Bangor, Cape Elizabeth, Caribou, Fort Fairfield, Lewiston; Orono, Portland; Presque made А р 
b Santord Waterville, Westbrook. 


1-6 Xi Touro! 

Q4)21.. .,182,235,010.. ... 81, 013, 943. 

е, idge, College Park, Crisfield, Cumberland, Elkton, Essex, Glen- 4 Р Y ч 

aren, y Montgomery County, Prince Georges County; Rockville, Salisbury, Colmar Manor, yi Wor uad ci оа 


(40)AL һ,492,.750, 339 >o 182,347,134 
ора, Brockton,- Brookline, Cambridge, Chelsea, лш P Lr p Fall ч 1 
Framingham, Gloucester, Haverhill, Holyoke, Но 2 Vis 1В : 
Medford; New- Bedford, Newbu ryport; Newton, North m. 
incy, Revere, Salem, Some nile: Springfield; Stoneham, 
oburn, Worcester. 


Ё ie hy Alma; Ann-Arbor, Battle Creek, Bay City, Belding, Belleville; Banton Harbor, 
; Buchanan} Center Line, Clawson, Clinton Township, Coldwater, Dearborn, 
Ee eri ts, Detroit, Fenton, Ferndale, Flint, Garden City; Grand Rapids, Hamtramck, 
Hazel Park, Highland Park, Inkster, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lansing, каре, Lincoln Park, 
Madison Heights, Manistique, Marin City, Marquette, Mount Clemens, Muskegon, Muskegon 
Heights Niles, Plymouth, Pontiac, Port Huron, River Rouge, Riverview, Rochester, Rock- 

к Rogers City Romulus Township, Royal Oak Townshi ip. Saginaw, St. Clair, St Clair 
cn m Joseph, Sault Ste. Mane, Warren, Wayne, Wixom, Wysggotts, Wyoming, 


* 349;967;05401 21871007041; 


(18)18 182, 828, 219 89,944, 991 


(28)30 56, 516, 889 32, 675, 274 


(22)19 173, 085,084 58, 600, 845 
Columbia, Diamond, , Independence, Jefferson City, Joplin, Kansas City, Kinloch, Lees Summit, H 

^:Mexico, Mober , Noel, Olivette; Richland, Rolla, St. Charles, St, Joseph, St. Louis, Smith- Р 

ville, Springfie ; University City, Webster Groves, St. Louis County. 7 i LR" 
Mon — baec ‘ici х (5)2;: = 7, 500, 499 / 1,285, 427 
È a, Bu avre, Helena. тезу К 
Nebraska А л ; (1 1, 865, 569 204, 666 

Omaha, IS 4 


(3)4 8,625,127; 7, 007, 293 
Las Vegas, North х Р 


New Hampshire ' " (1115. 37,989, 845 12, 333, 600 
“ashe, San Sincere, Dover, Laconia, Lebanon, Manchester, Nashua, Горо! V ' 
ter, Somerswo' 
New Jerse ‘ QU? 471, 726, 357 191, OLY, 763 
Маш Park, Atlantic City, Barnegat Light, 6 Beimar, Belvidere, Bloomfield, Boonton, | “т ^ 
Bordentown, Bridgeton, Burlington, Camden, Cape May, Carteret, Clementon, Clifton, 
Clinton, Dover, Dover Township, Dumont, East Brunswic ° Township, East Oranga, Edison 
Townshi, Elizabeth, Englewood, Flemington, Glassboro, Gloucester City, Hackensack, 
Highla s, Hightstown, Hoboken, Irvington, Jersey City, Keansburg, Lakewood Township, 
Lodi, Long Branch, Maple Shade, Millville, Montclair, Morristown, Mt. Holly Township, 
Neptune ownship, Newark, New Brunswick, Newton, Oceanport Borough, Orange, Passaic, 
Paterson, Perth Amboy, Phillipsburg, Plainfield, Pleastanville, Rahway, Salem, Scotch 
Plains Township; Sea:Isle City, Somerville, South Plainfield, South River, Trenton, Union 
E stipe Wayne Township, West New York, West Orange, Wildwood, Woodbridge 
ownsi ру. 
aon 48,391,346" ' "30,426,573. 


New York м d pot | ^ , „2086375: 1; 080, 187, 772 356, 497, 958 
Albany, Hn, Auburn, Batavia, Beacon, Binghamton, Buffalo, Catskill, Corning, Dun- t ry ; 
irk, East Rochester, Ellenville, Elmira, Elmira Heights, dua Freeport, Fulton, Geneva, ; н 
Glen Cove, Glens Falls, Gloversville, Gouverneur, Greenbur; кыре Hempstead 
Village, Hornell, ‘Hudson, Hunti n, Шоп, Isijp Township, 1 Jamestown, Kingston, 
, Lackawanna, M. Lewisboro, Little Falls, Lockport, Long Beach, Mamaronack, 
t hanicvilisc Mid letown, Monticello, Mount Kisco, Mount Vernon, Newark, Newburgh, 
ochelle; New ergy ciy City, Niagara Falls, x^ rth Hempstead; North Tarrytown, Norwich, 
ER Ogdenoburg, Oneonta, Oswego, Palmyra, Peekskill, Penn Yan, fattsburgh, 
Port Chester, Port Jervis, Potsdam, , Poughkee ie, Rensselaer, Rochester, Rockville Centre, 
Rome, Salamanca, Saratoga Springs, Schenectady, Syracuse, Tarrytown, Tonawanda, Troy, 
pussahoe, Utica, "Watertown, Wateryliet, White: Plains, Woodbridge, Yonkers, Yorktown, 
ssining. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Amount 
Pending and 
proposed ? 


Number of 


Number of localities 
-—- —~- pending А { 
State » Current... New Total. ;.. applications Commifléd i ; 


— Carolina : 31 7730 41 (45)63  $208,249,953 
Asheville, Beaufort, Burlington Chapel ‘Hill, Charlotte, Clinton, бабай, Elizabeth diy, 3 
Farmville, Fayetteville, Gastonia, boro, Greensboro, Greenvill з Hendersonville, 
Hickory, i Sher eai Mountain, Laurinburg, Le enoir, Lumberton, anroe, Mode 
КоА Airy, New Bern, North Wilkesboro, uth, Raleigh, Rockingham ~ Roxbo: 
d, Selma; Shelby; Simi tbfield; Statesville, Tarboro, Washington, Willaston% 
Mining, Wilson, Winston-Salem. 
- No Dapa - М 9,573,290 


$112;833,424 


.11, 248, 051 


443, 346, 378 263, 907, 443 


"Akron, Amherst, Ashtabula, Athens Barberton, Campbell, Canton; Chillicothe, Cincinnati, ‹ 
Cleve Cofumbus, Crestline, 15, Dayton, Dover, East Cleveland, Elyria, +- 
Hamilton, ' Hamilton County, etr Ironton; Lincoln Heights, Locktard, Lorain; oed Е 

County; Mahoning County, Ma ins Ferry, Middletown, New Boston, N 
: Norwood, Painesville,. Portsmouth, St. Barnard, d, Springhioid, Steubenvilla;Toledo, Van Wert, 
“ Warren, Woaster, (— Zanesville, S Sandusky. 
Oklahoma 

Edmond, Elk City; G 
City, Sand Springs, алма 


c Locks, Coos Bay, Corvallis, PE Portland, Reedsport, Salem, Springfield. 

о ШИЯ, oni C IR p y EEE EL eoi vo py e 
Aliquippa; Alientown; Altoona, Ambridge; Apollo, Archbald, Бы Falls; Bethlehem, Blairs- ~~ 
ville; -Blossburg; Boyertown, Breckenridge; Braddock, Bradford, Bridgewater, ‘Bristol 
Borough, Bristol Township, Brownsyille, Butler, Butler beers California, Canonsburg, 


72,305, 341 


118, 007, 503 
usk: ogee, Norman, ы 


Yale. _ ` 
8,311,251 


376,469, 007 


50,638, 344 
908,394, 156 


Carbondale, ud Chambersburg, Charleroi, Cheltenham Township, Chester, шу, 


Clairon, Coaldale 
Danville; Darby Tow: 
Easton, East Pittsbur 
Hanover, Township, 


nship, Dickson: City, 


Donora,: Downin: 
,; East Stroudsburg,-Eddystone, Erie, 
arrisburg, Моо, Homestead, Ha; 


hester Township, Coatesville. Coler Township, = shohocken, 


wn; Dunmore; u! 
arrell, Franklin, Grove city, City, 
ghestown, fad 


Johnstown, mee i PAA Lancaster, Lansdale, Latrove, Layret Run; 


“Lewistown, Luzerne Borough, 
Rocks; Meade Media, — Township, Milton, 
Nanticoke, New Brighton, New Castle, New, Kensin 
d Gil City, Olyphant, Perkasig Philadelphia, Pitts! 

Pottsvitfé, УН diel Quakertown, 
" Haven, Sco 
' Township, 
Warren, {гїл 
Windber, York, 
Rhode!t island 


ny West Midd 
organton. 


Mansfeld, Masontown, Mc 
Monessen,’ Mononga 
n, Norristowa, Nort: taion: Towa- 
rgh, Pittston, Plymouth, Pottstown, 
Rankin, Reading, Rochester, a КОҢ 
tdále, Scranton, Shamokin, Sharon, Sharpsville, Steelton; Si 

specs Өл Taylor, Titusville, Towantia,-Turtle Creek, ов Вота ander и 
lesex, Wilkes-Barre, Wükinsburg, Williamsport, Wilmer: ШЬ 


ct, Me 
ela, Moosic; 


Bristol, East Providence) ang Newport; Pawtucket, Providence, Warwick, Woonsocket. 


-South Сардар 
~ South Dal Kat 


Tenriessee 2 
A Ааль Bristol ELI Clarksville, 
Dyersbur 


Jackson, негов City, Johnson City, Kin 


Cleveland, Clinton, Cookeville, Dayton, Dicksan, 
Elizabethton, Fayetteville, Franklin, Gallatin, Greenville, Harriman, Huntsville, 
sport Knoxville, ta Follétte, Lawrenceburg, 

Lebanon, Lewisburg, Livingston; Manchester, Maryville, McMinnville, Ме is, 
Murfreesboro, Nashville, Newbern; Newport, Paris; Portland, Pulaski, Ridgely, Roge 


ristowit, ^ 
Rogersville, 


Shelbyville, Smithville, South Pittsburg, Sparta, Springfield, Sweetwater, Tazewell, Tulla- 


4 Han, Union City, Waverly, Winchester, 


Te 
Alice; Arkansas Pass, Austin, Brenham, 059-9 ч is Christi; Crockett; Crystál C 
Prairie, Hearne, Los: Fresnos, ubbock,, 


Edienburg; E! Paso, Fort Worth, Geor getown; Gi 


Dallas, 


Marshall, Mercedes, Mission, Port Arthur, Port.Jsabel, San Antonio, San Hemet Wik 
Schertz, Sinton, Stanton, Sundown, Texarkana, Waco, Whitesboro, White Settlement, Win! 
Galveston, Holton City, Mineraf Wells, Parkland and Uncertain. 


tah 
Ogden, Salt Lake City. 
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ОШ Hartford, Montpeliér, Winooski. 


r———— M 


finxapária; Bristol; Charlottesville, Chesapeake, Danville, Franidin; ; Hampton, Ha 
Hopewell,L: nchburg, Newport: News, Norfolk, Petersburg, Portsmouth, Richmond, “Roanoke, . 


; Staunton, а}: 
F Ао 
~ West Virginia 
Benwood, Bluefield, Charles 
Wheeling, Williamson, 


Brilon] Green Вау La Crosse, Madison; ai T Мопгое, 


Point Wausau, Wisconsin Kantin Beloit, Fond 
ош ЫТА Cheyenne. 


+.Committed figures based on HUD: Report, M; 
A Pending and оа и figures based prim 


„= Mr. EVINS of 'Tennessee..Mr. Speaker, 
Ll yield 1 minute tothe gentleman from 
- Pennsylvania: GMr! DENT) . 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, “I might re- 
“Ming the’ gentleman frori Ininois that 
“he ‘Mentioned the fact that on July 16 
“He took a certain position. The record in- 
,dicates that.he voted for the conference 

report, which is.exactly the same legis- 

-lation.we are-working on today. 

МҮ; YATES. The gentleman means-the 
genteman from Illinois; (MT. ANDERSON) . 

"Mr? DENT. Thé gentleman. from Hh- 
50015 (Mr. ANDERSON) yes. ^ 

OXVI- olit Part 21: 


lar. 31,1970, 


ily on HUD figures dated, Mac. 31, 1970, and TT NARRO TIS 30, 1970. 


I might remind the gentleman from 
North. Carolina (Mr.Jonas) that he has 
talked» about -the: taxpayers. - Well, Ше 
whole amount of this bill divided» up 
among the taxpayers and the citizens of 
the United States amounts to 2:5 ciga- 
Tettes a week, or 2% sticks of chewing 
gum, or one-half bottle of soda pop. I 
am not so sure that.that.is.so important 
as:to deprive the: veterans of. this great 


-Nation of-ours, those who; the VFW says, 


are veterans of previous wars who were 
wounded ‘on the battlefront. 


_ aa their telegram they said: 


38,268;319 
24, 217, 597 
7,634,000 
251, 829; 590 


31,962, 898 
4, 210, 296 
1, 400,110 

97,526, 260 


181, 069, 974 62, 670,591 


625, 7^ ' 0 
3, 638, 061 2,248, 282 
175, 699, 870 60, 882, 111 


2% 
(4) 
(18)23... 


36, 706, 203 
, 38,745,743. 


25, 692, 492 
7,341,023 


(91 
арц 


(13)19 73,432, 911 64, 259, 793 


1,200, 000 


(2)2 2,067, 303 


Hon. JOHN H. DENT . 
Washington, D.O. ^ 

The veto of the ырен offices аррго- 
priations bill with its money.to operate VA 


.programs for 1971 has stunned the 1,600,000 
members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. of 


the United Státes. 

The failure of the President to indicate 
his approval of the additional funds, wisely 
added by thé Congress, to overcome deteri- 


"orating conditions In VA hospitals hus deep- 


ly disappoined our organization. 

The VFW takes the position that Vietnam 
veterans and véterans of previous wats who 
were wounded on the battlefront n bu 
enough whet 4 ЗЕ in the PEP BETO" 
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in the National interest and should not be 
expected to fight the inflation war at the ex- 
pense of their health. 

Every dime of the extra money in this bill 
for the VA will be spent to provide better 
medical care for the veterans of this Nation, 
which everyone agrees is urgently needed at 
the earliest possible time to prevent further 
deterioration of conditions in VA hospitals. 

For these reasons, your vote to override 
the veto will be deeply appreciated by the 
membership of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. 

Ray GALLAGHER, 
National Commander in Chief, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United. States. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Again allow me to remind you that 
inflation while being serious is also a 
very useful political weapon in the hands 
of any political trickster. 

Never in any economy has inflation 
developed when sufficient goods were 
available for the consumers to purchase. 

The trouble with our economy is that 
the shelves are bulging with foreign- 
made goods that are produced by more 
consumers namely the foreign worker in 
an American plant overseas. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans' 
Affairs, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
TEAGUE). 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of the motion to over- 
ride the veto on H.R. 17548 which makes 
1971 appropriations for many independ- 
ent Federal agencies including the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The plight of the 
VA medical program is well known to all 
members of this body. I have written to 
each of you periodically advising you of 
the findings of a 6-month long Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee staff investigation 
which I requested last December. The re- 
sults of the initial investigation disclosed 
serious funding deficiencies of over $100 
million for all of the 166 VA hospitals. 
These hospitals do not have enough 
funds for proper staffing—as a matter of 
fact, it appears that many hospital em- 
ployees are having to do the work of two 
people as compared to private sector hos- 
pitals. The most recent survey made of 
the VA hospitals revealed that initial 
funding allocations for 1971, based on the 
administration’s request for 1971, fall 
almost $180 million short of the required 
needs to render prompt and proper serv- 
ice to the wounded, sick, and disabled 
veterans of America. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is a break- 
down of the 1971 nationwide deficien- 
cies just compiled by the Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee: 


Dental care for returning Viet- 
nam veterans 

Community nursing care pro- 
gram 

Purchase of new equipment... 

Purchase of replacement equip- 
ment 

Nonrecurring maintenance and 
repair 

Recurring maintenance and re- 
pair 

Recruitable medical personnel... 

Other categories—(that is, fees 
for medical consultants, con- 
tract hospitalization, outpa- 


$20, 409, 707 


Т, 524, 798 
11, 644, 159 


14, 667, 774 
35, 526, 747 


1,982, 412 
83, 495, 450 
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tient fee medical, State home 
$5, 259, 253 


program grants, and so forth. 


Total 1971 VA hospital 
deficiencies 180, 510, 300 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the findings of 
our most recent survey, the $155 million 
which the conferees agreed on for VA 
medical care in this bill is a most reason- 
able compromise. To keep faith with 
America's veterans we have a most 
solemn duty here today to see that no 
further delays occur in providing sec- 
ond-to-none hospital care in our veter- 
ans hospitals. This is one of the major 
reasons I intend to vote to override this 
veto. To do otherwise will needlessly de- 
lay the recruitment of much needed hos- 
pital personnel to care for our hospi- 
talized veterans and to provide the equip- 
ment and facilities which are desperately 
needed now—today—to treat America's 
veterans who need medical care in our 
VA hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks communications which I have re- 
ceived from national officials of various 
organizations urging this body to over- 
ride the veto of this bill which includes 
1971 appropriations for the Veterans' 
Administration: 


HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, COM- 
MITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1970. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans' Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mg. CHAIRMAN: Now that the Con- 
gress has completed action on the Veterans’ 
Administration appropriation for fiscal year 
1971, I wanted to convey to you some per- 
sonal observations relating to the Veterans' 
Administration hospital and medical pro- 
gram which has been under consideration 
for the past several months. 

At your direction, in December 1969, the 
Hospital Subcommittee initiated an investi- 
gation to determine whether the Veterans' 
Administration medical program was being 
properly funded and whether the hospital 
staffs were adequate to give prompt and 
proper care to veterans. On December 8, 
1969, a special questionnaire was sent to the 
director of each hospital and independent 
outpatient clinic requesting detailed infor- 
mation about the hospitals' funding and 
staffing levels and information concerning 
deficiencies in equipment and maintenance 
and repair projects. 

We also held extensive hearings in Wash- 
ington and several hearings were held in 
other selected areas. The overall results of 
the investigation, which has been on-going 
for over 6 months, indicated that as of the 
end of December 1969, the VA medical pro- 
gram had fallen woefully behind in its abil- 
ity to promptly and properly care for Amer- 
ica’s disabled veterans. While workloads in 
major medical care areas were rising sharply, 
personnel in the VA medical program were 
not increased to meet their higher work- 
loads. 

This staffing problem had its origin in the 
Revenue and ditures Control Act of 
1968, The Veterans’ Administration was one 
of the few agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment which compiled with the personnel 
ceiling provision imposed by this law and 
when it was repealed by Congress in July, 
1969, it was difficult for VA to make immedi- 
ate and significant employment gains be- 
cause of increased hospital operating costs 
which had to be met before employment 
could be significantly increased. Our Decem- 
ber 1969 survey of the hospitals indicated 
that about 4000 unfilled hospital positions, 
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which had been authorized, could not be 
filled because funds were insufficlent at the 
various hospitals to fill them. 

Tabulation and review of the December 
1969 questionnaires from the hospitals and 
outpatient clinics disclosed well over $100 
million in funding deficiencies for fiscal year 
1970. 

Briefly the investigation indicated the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Private sector general medical and sur- 
gical hospitals have an average ratio of 2.72 
employees for each patient while the Veter- 
ans' Administration has only 1.5 staff for each 
patient. Some university hospitals operated 
in connection with medical schools have 
staffüng ratios of over 3 employees for each 
patient. On the basis of consultations with 
many hospital directors, deans of medical 
Schools, who are members of the Veterans' 
Administrator's Special Medical Advisory 
Group, and a review of standards established 
within the Veterans Administration for its 
various hospital services, it appears that 
the national stafüng ratio for most VA 
general and medical and surgical hospi- 
tals should be about two employees for each 
patient and a one for one ratio should exist 
in psychiatric hospitals. To achieve this ratio, 
about 28,000 additional employees were need- 
ed as of December 31, 1969, which would cost 
about $240 milion annually. According to 
the VA hospital directors, about 85% of these 
personnel could be recruited if funds were 
made available for their salaries. I believe 
that favorable action on H.R, 18252 will suffi- 
ciently improve recruitment and retention of 
career personnel in the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery so that the 15% reported 
by the hospital directors as not being re- 
cruitable can be recruited. This bill has been 
favorably reported by the Hospital Subcom- 
mittee and I hope will soon receive full Com- 
mittee action. It should be of great help in 
providing the necessary personnel to properly 
operate the VA medical program and truly 
give veterans “second to none” medical care. 
Favorable action by the Congress on H.R. 
18252 should eliminate the problem we found 
in a number of hospitals where on night 
shifts and weekends one nurse plus an at- 
tendant was responsible for more than one 
ward with the result that during emergen- 
cies large numbers of patients went unmon- 
itored for long periods of time. 

2. In order to pay hospital salaries and buy 
drugs and medical supplies the December 
1969 questionnaire disclosed that millions of 
dollars were being diverted from equipment 
purchases and maintenance and repair funds 
which was impairing the care of hospitalized 
veterans because new life-saving and life- 
prolonging equipment could not be pur- 
chased by many VA hospitals. Late in fiscal 
year 1970, Congress appropriated in the Sec- 
ond Supplemental Appropriations bill about 
$7 million in additional funds which was al- 
located to the various hospitals to eliminate 
some of their most critical and urgent equip- 
ment deficiencies, However, our July 1970 
survey indicated that the initial 1971 funding 
allocation leaves a funding deficiency of 
about $63 million in equipment and main- 
tenance and repair items in VA hospitals. Re- 
cent action by Congress to increase the 1971 
appropriations should have a significant im- 
pact on this deficiency. 

3. Education and training of medical per- 
sonnel, serving veterans and the nation, was 
being seriously curtailed due to budgetary 
limitations. 

4. Due to inadequate funding to provide 
necessary staffing of about 2700 employees, 
over $20 million in specialized medical serv- 
ices, such as coronary care, kidney dialysis, 
pulmonary emphysema, pulmonary function, 
and other intensive care units were idle or so 
inadequately staffed that they could not fully 
perform the innovative care needed for many 
sick veterans. The staffing of many of these 
units has been increased since last December 
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but a great deal of this has been accom- 
plished by transferring ward nursing person- 
nel and other technicians from regular wards 
to the specialized medical services rather than 
through significant employment increases. 
This is borne out by a comparison of full 
time permanent personnel statistics fur- 
nished the Committee by the Veterans' Ad- 
ministration as of June 30, 1969 and June 30, 
1970. On June 30, 1969, the Veterans' Ad- 
ministration reported to the Committee that 
there were 121,434 full time permanent 
"Medical Care" employees. As of June 30, 
1970 the report showed & total of 121,868— 
an increase of only 434 throughout the VA 
system. 


5. The 12-year long-range construction 
and modernization program has fallen woe- 
fully behind. This plan was devised in 1960 
under a joint agreement with the Bureau of 
the Budget, the House Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Appropriations Committee of 
Congress. The plan has been stretched out by 
several Administrations because of inade- 
quate funding and it has now become a 20 
year plan. There will be substantial obliga- 
tion of funds, voted by previous Congresses, 
during fiscal year 1971 for construction and 
modernization of hospital facilities, and $59 
million in new obligational authority has 
been voted in the 1971 appropriation. Recent 
unfavorable public criticisms of the Bronx 
and Wadsworth VA hospitals are directly at- 
tributable to the inadequacy of construc- 
tion funds over the past 10 years because the 
physical plants at both of these installations 
are most inadequate to render proper patient 
care. This public embarrassment of the VA 
medical program could have been avoided 
if the original long range plan for hospital 
replacement and modernization had been fol- 
lowed. There are still over 40 unaircondi- 
tioned VA hospitals and/or domiciliaries 
which qualify for airconditioning, but no de- 
sign funds have been sought to start the 
planning. These conditions are shameful and 
should be corrected without further delay. I 
do not believe that the VA construction pro- 
gram can endure very long on the hit-or- 
miss basis which it has experienced over the 
past 10 years. Many VA hospital plants are 
deteriorating at alarming rates and this may 
seriously lower the quality of patient care. 

6. An intolerable dental backlog built up 
in fiscal year 1970 involving hundreds of 
thousands of returning Vietnam veterans 
who were having to wait from 4 to 8 months 
to have their teeth fixed because of inade- 
quate funding. On April 2, 1970, the Admin- 
istration requested from the Congress $9.8 
million which was supposed to substantially 
clear up this backlog; however, recent in- 
formation obtained from the hospitals and 
outpatient clinics indicates that as of 
June 30, 1970, the end of the 1970 fiscal year, 
&bout 75,000 cases were still backlogged and 
that over $3.8 million more was needed to 
clear this up. On July 1, 1970, the directors 
of hospitals and outpatient clinics estimated 
that they were over $20 million short of fiscal 
year 1971 funds to meet their estimated den- 
tal needs. This situation must be carefully 
monitored in the future to be sure that the 
extra funds recently voted by the Congress 
are allocated to the hospitals on a timely 
basis to clear up existing backlogs and keep 
pace with new workloads. 

7. The December 1969 questionnaire dis- 
closed that funds were being denied many 
hospitals to provide community nursing care 
for eligible veterans who no longer needed 
expensive care in VA hospitals and could be 
transferred to community nursing homes at 
VA expense and be nearer their homes and 
relatives. 

8. Drugs for patients on outpatient status 
were being curtailed because of lack of funds 
and needy veterans were being given pre- 


scriptions and told to have them filed at 
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their own Mail order prescriptions 

filled by VA pharmacies were running weeks 

behind normal schedules because of lack of 
funds. 

9. During fiscal 1970, the medical care 
program was forced to “absorb” $26 million 
in unbudgeted costs, thus reducing patient 
care services to veterans. These "absorbed" 
costs included portions of pay hikes for 
personnel and new laws which the Congress 
enacted mostly to extend benefits to needy 
and sick disabled veterans. If Congress passes 
legislation which increases the cost of oper- 
ating the VA medical program, the Adminis- 
tration should request and the Congress 
should appropriate the funds necessary to 
fully support the increased costs. 

10. Old and chronically ill veterans were 
being denied needed hospitalization because 
staffing and funding problems at many hos- 
pitals made it desirable to attempt to treat 
the veteran on an outpatient basis at less 
cost rather than putting them into hospitals 
where they could receive more attention. 

Some of these deficiencies have been cor- 
rected either administratively or by congres- 
sional action in appropriating additional 
funds; however, major problems still exist 
which I believe we must continue to closely 
monitor. 

The most recent survey conducted ear- 
Mer this month of the VA hospitals and 
outpatient clinics indicates that as of July 
10, 1970, there existed over $180 million in 
funding deficiencies. Congress has recently 
acted to add $155 million to the original 
budget request of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion medical care program for 1971 and the 
expenditure of these additional funds would 
correct a major portion of the most pressing 
deficiencies. Notwithstanding the Adminis- 
trator's statement before the Appropriations 
Committee in the other body that the Vet- 
erans' Administration could not use addi- 
tional funds over and above those requested 
in the amended 1971 budget, it is evident 
from our July 1970 survey of all VA hospitals 
and outpatient clinics that the additional 
funding is needed to meet the medical needs 
of our nation's veterans. I hope that we will 
not experience a reluctance on the part of 
the Bureau of the Budget to release these 
funds Over the years the Bureau of the 
Budget has been largely responsible for not 
permitting the Veterans' Administration to 
seek adequate funds to keep the VA med- 
ical program on & par with private sector 
hospitals. 

I am convinced the American people want 
its veterans to have the finest available medi- 
cal care, and I believe that the Congress 
must be sure that it takes the action neces- 
sary to make veterans hospitals the nation's 
showcase of superb medical care. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES A. HALEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Hospitals. 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1970. 

Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Veterans Affairs Committee 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TEAGUE: The Presidential veto 
of the Independent Offices Appropriation Bill 
has stunned the membership of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

First class medical care for veterans is the 
Number One Priority Goal of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. The Congress has been most 
sympathetic to V.F.W. please for additional 
personnel and funds for VA hospitals. Un- 
fortunately, and tragically, the Administra- 
tion has turned a deaf ear to most of our 
requests for additional money and personnel 
which VA hospitals so desperately need. This 
veto is the crowning blow. Again, the V.F.W. 
is calling upon our friends in Congress to 
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help us in this grave situation with which 
VA hospitals are faced. 

The evidence is overwhelming and beyond 
any doubt that the VA has to have more 
money right now if it is to carry out its mis- 
sion of providing quality medical care to 
veterans. A few of these programs which are 
at the critical stage are: an intolerable back- 
log of applications for dental care by return- 
ing veterans; community nursing care for 
chronically ill elder veterans; purchasing of 
new and replacement of equipment; mainte- 
nance and repairs which have been post- 
poned and deferred too long; more funds for 
the construction and modernization pro- 
grams for hospitals such as the one at Bronx 
which graphically depicted shocking condi- 
tions in a VA hospital; and recruiting au- 
thorized medical personnel to man life sav- 
ing services such as cardiac, intensive care, 
kidney and pulmonary units. 

The additional $155 million in this VA 
appropriation will be a giant step toward 
reducing some of these pressing deficiencies 
which VA hospital managers have reported 
as needing immediate attention. In fact, the 
166 VA hospital managers have indicated 
there presently exists $180 million in funding 
deficiencies. Sick and wounded Vietnam vet- 
erans being treated in VA hospitals need 
this VA appropriation now. They have made 
one sacrifice in the national interest by fight- 
ing on the battlefield in Vietnam. They 
should not be expected to fight the inflation 
war at the expense of their health. To post- 
pone approval and prompt allocation of these 
funds for VA hospitals could be disastrous. 

The Congress spoke when it approved the 
VA appropriation with its additional $155 
million for VA hospitals as authorized in the 
Independent Offices Bill. The V.F.W. strongly 
recommends that the Congress once again 
resolve any doubt in favor of veterans and 
first class medical care for veterans by voting 
to override the President's veto. The money 
is desperately needed today and a delay will 
further damage the VA hospital system to the 
detriment of thousands of wounded and dis- 
abled veterans. 

The favorable consideration of these views 
by you and your House colleagues will be 
deeply appreciated by the 1,600,000 members 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, 

Sincerely, 
Ray GALLAGHER, 
Commander in Chief. 
AvucUusr 12, 1970. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Disabled Veterans urges your vote to 
override veto of H.R. 17548. Veterans Admin- 
istration funds desperately needed to im- 
prove quality of hospital care for wounded 
and sick returning from Vietnam and other 
veterans entitled to VA benefits. 

CECIL W. STEVENSON, 
National Commander, 
Disabled American Veterans, 
AvucUsT 12, 1970, 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Paralyzed veterans are deeply disturbed 
over yesterday's presidential veto of the in- 
dependent offices appropriations bill H.R. 
17548. This great Nation cannot afford to lose 
any of its veterans to a degenerating and un- 
derfunded Veterans Administration In light 
of your many and great efforts on behalf 
of the American veteran we urgently request 
that you do all within your power to insure 
that the VA appropirations as outlined in 
H.R. 17548 be speedily enacted. 

PETER L. LASSEN, 
Executive Director, 
Paralyzed Veterans of America. 


pits 


А AMVETS, 
Washington, DO; ust 12; 1970. 
Hon. Ота E. TEAGUE, : 

Hoüusé of Représéntatives,’ 

“Washington, De. 

Drain "CONGHESEMAN  TEAGUES" AMVETS 
Strongly urge you to voté to override the 
"veto of HR. 17458 "which includes apprópria- 
‘tions’ for’ PY 197] for the Veterans Adniin- 
Чага но О particular concern i$^the im- 
"mediate critical need for the additional $105 
“million in medica] care funds voted in’ the 
-House-Senate Conference Report to prevent 
farther deterioration” of the V.A “Medical 
Program and its hospitals. 

The President's veto message appears to be 
"directed at large increases m “HUD” Urban 
"Renewal Project Funds. 

The У.А. Hospital Program cannot wait 
anothér quarter of the 1971 FY for desperate- 
Jy needed additional funds to care for Amer- 
ica’s Wounded and disabled veterans, Your 
yote in favor of the motion to override this 
Presidential Veto Is extremely vy aps: to 
AMVETS membership. and“ indeed au 
America’s sick and disabled veterans, ~ 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT B. GOMULINSRI, 
Nationat Commander, 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
Hon. OLIN E, TEAGUE, ; 
Washington,. D.C.: 

In view of the mandates of our depart- 
ment conventions pertaining to conditions 
existing in the various hospitals throughout 
the. country, I am sure the membership of 
our organization would approve my requests 
to you to use every influence to override the 
veto, for the VA medical appropriation. 

EpGAR С. BURKHARDT, 
National Commander, Veterans of World 
War I. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Council of Veterans Organization. of 
Greater Dallas urge you to vote to override 
the, veto of the appropriation bill for educa- 
tion welfare and veterans benefits. 

WENDELL А, MARIN. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., Atigust 13, 1970. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, House Committee om Veterans 
Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN TEAGUE:.The American 
Legion appreciates. and Strongly. supports 
your effort in the House today concerning 
H.R. 17548 insofar as 1t Affects funds for 
the Veterans Administration for Fiscal 1971. 

As you have pointed out, for several years 
the Veterans’ Administration has been 
caught in an impossible budget squeeze be- 
tween higher medital and drug costs and 
rising workloads without receiving propor- 
tionately higher funds айа staffing alloca- 
tions, The new. budget approved by the Con- 
gress, while not an overly generous one, con- 
tains additional funds Ín the amount of $105 
million above that recommended by the Ad- 
ministration, It is urgently needed if the 
VA's lagging medical progràm 1s to pe 
,brought back to reasonably accepted levels. 

The first quarter of thé 1071 Fiscal Year 
"ds now two-thirds Over аһа until the new 
budget “is. &pproved' the VA' must continue 
to operate at last year's Spending levet. This 

s further delaying and retarding efforts fo 
expand and improve'VA services to needy 
war veterans, particularly 4t8 medical pro- 
gram, at a time When the demand for treat- 
ment 35 increasimg ‘as bd result of the war in 
Vietnam: 

Your assistatice iH providing these fünds 
for the Veter&ns Adniinistration at the earli- 
est possible" moment is appreciated by The 
American Legion 

Very truly yours, 
J. MILTON PATRICK. 
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“ME EVINS of Tennessee Mr “Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from “Massachusetts . (Mtr. 
BOLAND),,.a Valued, member, of the.com- 
mittee. 

Mr; BOLAND. Mr, Speaker; I join in 
the appeal-to the Members’ of-this House 
‘to override the’ Président's^veto'on this 
bill The independent offices" bili is no 
less important. than the education bill. 
I think in many respects it, is more. im- 
-portant. 

Mr.^Speaker, this: acier Б уед. bill 
was vetoed by the President “because it 
is $541,301,800 over ‘the “amount recom- 
ménded in his budget, The’ ‘distinguished 
gentleman, from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON), 
indicated that, these programs in this bill 
have-been-based on.quantity rather than 
quality: I:submit that;is not: sods: 

The ‘major amounts over-the-dmended 
“budget ‘reqhést are m the areas Of Vet- 
erans’. ‘Administration “medical “care, 
urban renewal programs, basic water and 
sewer facilities, grants, and..loans. for 
housing for the elderly and the: handi- 
capped, 

Mr. Speaker; all the Minders of this 


"House are’ aware of the crisis in medical 


care in” our Veterans Administration 
bospitals..Conditions in these hospitals 
have. been highlighted. in. the. press— 
newspapers апд. magazines-—on. .televi- 
sionvand radio-and: before committees of 
this-Congress: The-able- chairman’ of: the 
Veterans Affairs’ Comtmittee, Mr. TEAGUE 
of ‘Texas; Has fust'expresséd his concern 
as the veto of this bill affects medical 
care. for. veterans, His committee has 
done considerable work in this area.and 
has. concluded: that. this:program- needs 
more money: if it is-to-serve properly and 
adequately-the veteran'populatión of this 
Nation’ “and “particularly: the returning 
veteran from Vietnam: All of the great 
veterans organizations—American Le- 
gion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 
Veterans, AMVETS, and. a. whole host.of 
other: veterans--organizations Пале - ex- 
pressed -their-support for- the-action--of 
the Congress in increasing medical care 
for’ veterans^by" $105 million over the 
amount recommiended by the" adminis- 
tration. Who.can.say, that this quanti- 


taiiye.rather.than.qualitative? What.we ~ 


are talking aboutis quality.care for. those 
who have served their countryzin the 
armed serviéesi 

Tt seems to me MrT Speákér, that the 
areas in which the Congress has in- 
creased the figures 1n this bill are pre- 
cisely those areas that.carry, the highest 
priorities. I need not.tell.the Members 
of- this. House what-urban- renewal pro- 
grams have done in rebuilding the physi- 
cal and social structures of dur. eities— 
big and ‘small No one néeds to Bêre- 
minded of the riced for housine—the dire 
and urgent need for housing—to lift.the 
hopes and. aspirations.of so, many:of-the 
Nation's people whore -ill-housed-in.the 
Ehsetto-areas of this) апа. =107егуопесіѕ 
talkingabout-the: envitonnient^and:pol- 
Iution-büt'it cannot “be dealt’ effectively 
ünless added’ nioniey. їз Spenv for. basic 
Water and Sewer facilities, The. added 
moneys їп. Ыз, bil to. which.the Presi- 
dent; objecits.will go giving.better medical 
care-for the veterans, to: eontinue-the 
fight against the decay, blight and rot 
of our cities, to provide needed housing 
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‘forthe présently-ilI-Housed^&and ‘the 
‘elderly, апа to increased ‘Activity, in the 
fight to santa, pollution. 

. I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that. this. bill is 
justas important; if-not.more:so, than 
the bil that was:overriddem &-few-mo- 
ments-ago by this House; and X trust the 
House: will "vote" to: override" Ue Prest- 
Mos уеб ‘of this Bi." 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessée. Mr. SPEKE, 
1 yield 1 minute to. the. distinguished 
gentleman from. Ohio. (Mr. Hays) атон 
ay Mr; HAYS; Mx. Speaker, I coneur with 
the last remark of the gentleman: from 
Massachusetts; that this bill 1s as impor- 
tant; if -not more important than the 
Othe?’ bill! I'ahnttforeüucation and I be- 
live in it but what is the point in edü- 
‘cating chüdren if the air they breathe 
As not. fit to, breathe, and if;the water 
-they drink. is. not fit.to drink? 1 

This-bill has money in: it:not: onijedor 

the-cities, as-the gentleman said; but for 
the small towns and the viltáses across 
this country: 
-- I think probably the most important 
thing that has been said. is what. £he.dis- 
tinguished. chairman said, that-we-re- 
quire-a. great -deal-of lead: time'in these 
-programs,»and although more-money-is 
‘appropriated in! this bill;^&ctüálly less 
Will be spent than in the preceding year. 
ІН we cannot just put off forever 
-Starting to make the plans to clean up the 
water and to clean up the pollution in this 
country; 

i think the people'back:home are going 
to ask a:great many questions about it: 
'^»Mr. EVINS'of ‘Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Tyield® 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Beénflemian from Louisiana (Mr. Bocés). 
- 4 Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, as the gen- 
teman from Massachusetts..so Awell.said 
a moment ago, this bill:is every bitasim- 
portant-—if not: more: important—than 
the »'education™: appropriations * bill’ we 
passed here'a few minutes ago. 

Let me; if Tmay,deal with this specious 
argument about inflation. First, let us 
take а look at the economy, of this coun- 
try. The. gross, national. produci. today 
-approaches а trillion. dollars; A trillion 
dollars-is^2;:sum--that is difficult to 
imagine. 

I:might say; incidentally, we have tlie 
dowest raté of growth now that we have 
had“ in’ the last 10 years. Nevertheless, 
“we do have. à gross. national product 
i ae a trillion dollars, Št: is-$990. bil- 

on. ~ 

Insan economy of a trillion dollars;-a 
billion :dollars,:às: much as itis? cannot 


-possibly have ‘any significant inflationary 


еее? э 

The inflation in this economy is. easy 
to explain. It is not the result of Federal 
expenditures, The. total- impact--of:-£ne 
whole Federal Establishment, including 
-the trust:funds such as'social seéurity, 
is^about-10 percent*of the'gross national 
product. The impact of the “10° percent 
cannot possibly ‘be, the overriding con- 
Sideration in inflation, At lies in the other 
90 percent. 

Let us see what has happened as adi- 
rect.result of the policies of this admin- 
istration. To. begin. with, the, reason-the 


-President vetoed.this.bill.is.he:is trying 


to put the inflation. tag.on.Congress. and 
take it off himself, where it belongs. 
We have the highest interest rates in 
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the; history oof this -.country:~ The | ins 
ereased: interest; -alone:.on the: Federal 
debt.amounts-to $2: billion. per:.annum; 
That $2 billion is a billion dollars more 
than; is;involved:in both: these: bills. we 
have been considering here today. 

Let us take a look at what is: happen- 
ing: with. respect to: Federal : revenues: 
There is.an outfall in Federal revenues 
in fiscal year 1970 of about $1.5 billion. 
In. fiscal. year 1971 it. is estimated it 
will be between $4: billion, and $5: bil- 
lion. 

Now; why?-It is because unemployed 
workers and unprofitable businesses do 
not pay taxes. Quite to the contrary, we 
have had. to. increase), unemployment 
compensation payments руа billion dol- 
lars to. meet. the. unemployment in- this 
country. today. 

This: unemployment figure of 5 per- 
cent is the highest we have had in the 
past 8 years, since 1961. And unemploy- 
ment, unfortunately, continues: to rise. 

Somehow: or other I have not seen the 
соз ОЁ living figures. There is some- 
thing mysterious:about that. Why have 
they not been related? I think the an- 
swer again is quite obvious; itis going up. 

Here is where inflation is.It gets right 
back to trying to control the inflationary 
situation- by using» monetary policy 
alone, high interest rates and tight 
money. 

*;And who:has been affected by: that? 
It has affected the small fellow trying 
to buy a home. It has affected the home- 
builder. It. has affected the materials 
supplier. It has affected small business. 

It has even had a fantastic impact on 
Wall Street. The value of securities on 
Wall Street since Nixon became Presi- 
dent of the United States has decreased 
ру $300 billion. 

So now we have & message up here 
saying that we are creating inflation 
because we say we are going to do some- 
thing about cleaning up the cities, about 
the veterans, and about all these other 
programs that are necessary. 

Why, we havea backlog in this coun» 
try of about $5 billion in applications 
from every State in this Union for sew- 
age projects. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mt. EVINS of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman 1 additional min- 
ute. 

Mr, BOGGS) Mr, Speaker, this bill pro- 
vides’ ‘practically nothing, if we кешу 
look at it in perspective. / 
""W:enhave&backlog of billions and bile 
lions of dollars for every manner of-proj- 
ect, and this bill provides- $350 “million 
additional for water and sewer grants. 
Now Jepus loók at that. 'Thismóney.can- 
1166 be:spent in fiscal year 1971 -The best 
you could hope for would bé: commit- 
ments «whereby the communities ‘could 
пате some "assurance ‘that ^they could 
start planning and awarding contracts. 
пото me this argument that $1 billion in 
тат econoniy of SP trillion would have a 
Vital effector inflation is'so‘spécious that 
d6-really :should'^not command there 
'speet of: thoughtful people. What is im- 
volved here is an'áttack оп educatión; on 
pollution, on health, on urban decay, 
and I want to take my stand for clean- 
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ing up. the: cities and cleaning up the riv- 
ersoand ‘helping the veterans and start- 
ing programs thati-are essential to the 
economy of this country. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL.; Mr, Speaker, it is 
with considerable.reluctance that I cast 
my vote: today тю override the vetoes of 
the, HEW:and HUD appropriation bills. 

Needless to. say, I. share the Presi- 
dent's.concern about the need to control 
inflation. I. share the. President's view 
that.Government spending must be kept 
in check if the battle against inflation 
is to be won. 

When combined, the. appropriation 
bills at issue today exceed the budget by 
about $1: billion. It is my view that it 
is. possible to cut $1 billion at other 
points in the budget to make up the 
amount that these two bills exceed budget 
requests. 

As you recall, Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
year, I cosponsored an amendment to 
the military procurement authorization 
bill to reduce the authorization by 5 per- 
cent. In the $20 billion authorization bill, 
$1 billion could have been saved by the 
adoption of my amendment, This amend- 
ment has been called the “efficiency” 
amendment. It was designed to trim the 
waste. from defense contracting’ pro- 
grams. The adoption of the amendment 
would not jeopardize our Nation's de- 
fense, in fact, it would strengthen it 
and make it more efficient. The amend- 
ment will be offered again when the ap- 
propriation bill for military procurement 
comes before the house. The adoption of 
my amendment at that time would pro- 
vide the $1 billion in dispute today: 

There are other considerations as well. 
Should the vetoes be sustained today, a 
delay, of at least 8 weeks would result. 
With the school year about to begin, this 
delay would work а tremendous hardship 
on-our systems. It would. mean 
additional weeks of uncertainty as to 
the levels of Federal funding and would 
prompt another increase in the cost of 
education. 

A delay in approval of. HUD funds 
would cause hardship and uncertainty 
for thousands of families waiting for 
word on when housing assistance will be 
available. A continuing resolution does 
not allow for along term commitments 
of funds; In addition, the HUD bill con- 
tains $10 million for housing for the 
elderly and handicapped. Several first 
district communities; «such as Fort 
Madison, have applications on flle now 
for low-rent- housing. for the elderly 
projects with no funds available. The 
city of Keokuk benefited from this pro- 
gràm last year. The first district popu- 
lation has’a liüigh' percentage of residents 
who are 65 and older who need adequate 
housing. A «delay in firial:approval/ for 
HUD) funds: would: mean these! peóplè 
inp эг have aceon longer for new hous- 

Mr: spebker! е of the tice that'x 

sincerely believé that ‘we can save the 
$1 billion which ‘these two bills “exceed 
the ‘budget elsewhere and in view of the 
problems; lack “of ‘final action ‘on "the 
pills wil .bring ‘about; I must. cast miy 
Notes today to override the’ veto! of the 
HEW andthe veto of thé HUD appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, after careful 
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study and much consideration; I have de- 
cided to support President Nixon's veto 
of the independent offices and HUD ap- 
propriations “РШ, but I am not able to 
support the veto of the Office of Educa- 
tion appropriations bill. 

In reaching this» decision, I have 
weighed the merits of two compelling po- 
sitions. One is the necessity for the Con- 
gress to take strong and positive. ac- 
tion to combat inflation and thus to 
strengthen and encourage our economy. 
The other was the crucial nature of the 
many areas of public responsibility in the 
programs which these bills would fund. 
Balancing these considerations led me 
to the conclusions that the independent 
offices-HUD appropriation veto should be 
sustained, but that on the Office of Edu- 
cation appropriation I must vote to over- 
ride the veto. 

I share the President’s concern that we 
should be consistent in our program to 
halt inflation, since inflationary condi- 
tions adversely ‘affect every program and 
service to people. The President has acted 
courageously to strengthen our economy, 
& task necessitated by the ill-advised 
monetary and fiscal policies followed by 
the Democrats in the 1960's. If we are to 
have economic stability in the 1970's, it is 
essential that the type of fiscal prudence 
which President Nixon has practiced 
continue to prevail. Therefore, for rea- 
sons of the economy and not in opposi- 
tioh to the particular programs which 
would have been funded— many of which 
I have strongly supported—I shall vote 
to sustain the veto of the independent 
offices-HUD ‘appropriations: bil. While 
the urban renewal program lias been and 
must continue to be an effective help to 
our entire Nation, especially in providing 
new and rehabilitating old housing, there 
remains considerable funding and the in- 
crease of about $350 million over the 
budget is inflationary and not justified 
at this time. No field of needed progress 
has been hurt more by inflation than 
housing, Responsibility in economic pol- 
icy must be maintained if it is to prosper. 

Similarly, there is drastic and immedi- 
ate need to strengthen our steps against 
water pollution: However, the increase of 
almost $350 million over the budget in 
this bill is inflationary and not aimed at 
the principal area of need; the building 
of secondary treatment facilities, which 
is being supported ín. greatly increased 
scope by other legislation. ‘Rather, the 
increase in this pillo would otake—over 
against federally borrowed funds; ехрап- 
Sion of sewer facilities: which in many 
cases: could’ be*financed! by local charges 
ona pay ‘as you go’ basis; The-expansion 
of Federal support here would in effect 
penalize those communities: which have 
done the ‘job themselves. One program 
in^ the bill althóugh: reduced, is still 
grossly excessive in my opinion. That is 
the space prograni. ‘It could be reduced 
by $1 billion ànd:'still be «meaningful. 
That alone is enough reason to sustain 
the veto. 

"My"déeision not to support the veto 
‘of the’Office of Education appropriátions 
Dil was a ver} difficult! one Tor me ‘to 
make. This is the first^time that Phave 
not voted to Sistain'the veto of a money 
bill by President Nixon. In spite of the 
fact that the amount appropriated ex- 
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ceeds the President’s budget request by 
$453 million, I feel that the funds for 
education are a must at this time. The 
opening of the school year is just around 
the corner, and I would not want to see 
many vital programs curtailed due to un- 
certainty as to the amount of Federal 
funding. In the area of vocational edu- 
cation, for example, there is much re- 
liance placed upon the existence of Fed- 
eral funds, and a veto at this time would 
be disruptive. It is important that pro- 
grams, such as vocational education not 
be restricted, or perhaps canceled, due 
to a lack of certainty as to Federal funds. 

While I reiterate my long standing 
conviction that inflation cannot be 
curbed without a reduction in Federal 
spending and that education has been 
greatly harmed by it, I feel that it is not 
right to jeopardize educational programs. 
Accordingly, I will vote to override the 
President’s veto of the Office of Educa- 
tion appropriations bill. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I truly regret 
that the President has vetoed these two 
appropriations bills. 

It strikes me as peculiar that the same 
people who cry inflation when we spend 
on sewer or water lines, or on hospitals 
or school kids, stand strangely silent 
when vast sums are appropriated for a 
space shuttle, the beginning of a man- 
on-Mars program, or for jet-set hard- 
ware like the SST. 

This Nation of ours is a great one, but 
somehow the attention of its Govern- 
ment seems diverted from programs with 
long-range impact to flashy programs of 
immediate but temporary visibility. De- 
spite this diversion, despite the Presi- 
dential fairy tale of a spendthrift Con- 
gress, the fact is that during President 
Nixon's first year in office the Congress 
cut his specific spending requests by $6.4 
billion. 

So far this year the House has cut the 
President's budget in 10 places and in- 
creased it in three for a net decrease of 
$572 million below his requests. It has 
cut his budgets for such things as foreign 
aid and military construction, transpor- 
tation, and public works; and increased 
them in such unglamorous areas as hos- 
pital construction and water. 

The upshot is that we are spending less 
for fancy space programs and less to sup- 
port foreign dictators, and we are spend- 
ing more on education, more on hospi- 
tals and health, and more to fizht pollu- 
iion—or so we thought we were. 

In the process we intended to spend less 
overall, and what is wrong with that? It 
means an effort by Congress to get a bet- 
ter balance in what we spend our money 
for. 

"The President seems to be going the 
way of several former Presidents who be- 
lieved they had an almost absolute au- 
thority to establish spending priorities 
with no advice from Congress. 

The facts are that the Constitution 
gives Congress control of the Nation's 
purse strings, and that for the last 25 
years Congress has cut the budget re- 
quests of whatever party had control 
of the White House and reshuffled pri- 
orities in the process. 

The country is bigger than one man, 
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and Congress has the Constitutional 
right to reshuffle expenditures. The Con- 
stitution did not design Congress to be 
а rubberstamp. 

In my congressional district there are 
91 small communities without water sys- 
tems. There are 106 such communities 
without sewer systems. The President's 
action, if allowed to stand, will mean that 
communities like Plover and Shawano 
an? Antigo and Cecil will be forced to 
wait months more for community serv- 
ices which they need now. 

If Congress cannot reallocate a tiny 
percentage in a Federal budget of more 
than’ $200 billion, then it might as well 
pack up and go home and allow the Pres- 
ident to don a gold crown and rule by 
fiat. 

If the President really wants to hold 
down spending intelligently, he can do 
it not by vetoing bills because they spend 
too much on water cleanup, hospitals and 
housing, but rather by vetoing bills be- 
cause they spend too much on the space 
program, the SST, and subsidies for mil- 
itary dictatorships hidden under the 
guise of foreign aid. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, upon 
hearing of the President’s decision to 
veto two needed appropriations bills, I 
stated in the House yesterday that I was 
absolutely appalled. Upon reflection 
and analysis of the circumstances of 
these vetoes, I cannot but express my 
disgust over the political motivations be- 
hind these vetoes. 

It is well known that I have been very 
involved in both of these money matters. 
I led the fight for the increased funding 
of education and I also led the fight for 
the increased funding of urban renewal. 
Yesterday I commented on the educa- 
tion aspect of the veto; today I would 
like to comment:on the housing and in- 
dependent offices appropriations veto. 

What a cruel fate, Mr. Speaker, for 
the people who live in our large and de- 
caying cities. They are now to bé saved 
from the raging fires of inflation by be- 
ing allowed to live in less than adequate 
housing. What & consolation it must be 
to these citizens to know that their con- 
tinued privation is the only bulwark 
against increased inflation. It might be 
hard for them to understand this, since 
they are probably in the 5 percent who 
are out of work. 

Icannot wait for the President to meet 
with the mayors and the governors and 
offer them pallatives of the “New Fed- 
eralism” or “returning responsibility to 
the local governments, and then slip 
them the hooker—finance it out of your 
dwindling property: taxes because the 
Federal Government is fighting infla- 
tion. : 

What a cruel hoax. What a gross polit- 
ical.act. I am sure that combat veterans 
who are in our VA hospitals will be 
consoled that they, too, are fighting in- 
flation, by being provided with less than 
adequate medical facilities. 

I can hardly wait for the latest White 
House Commission or Committee, is it 
Cabinet level post, on the environment to 
discover, or is it rediscover, that we 
have problems in water pollution and 
that something should be done about it. 
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Well something has been done about it. 
This Congress added money for water 
pollution control to the President's mea- 
ger budget. 

Make no mistake, Mr. Speaker, these 
vetoes have little to do with the econ- 
omy. They have everything to do with 
branding this Congress as “spendthrift.” 
The Nixon administration desires to shift 
the burden of responsibility for the eco- 
nomic crisis we are in to the Congress. 
After responding with only the weakest 
of antiinflation moves that did not stem 
the course of inflation, the administra- 
tion now desires to look for a scapegoat. 
I guess political reality dictates that 
the scapegoat should be the Congress but 
I think the President could have been 
more discerning in its choice of pro- 
grams. Our Nation's children, our de- 
caying cities, our polluted rivers, our 
scandalous VA hospitals—are these the 
way to cover an inadequate inflationary 
policy? I cannot believe this is the case. 

We are in the process of trying to re- 
order our national priorities. This Con- 
gress has led the way in the direction of 
more adequate funding for education, 
urban renewal, by putting money into 
programs designed to eliminate the pol- 
lution of our waters. This Congress has 
demonstrated its leadership role and has 
sent viable legislative programs to the 
White House. Now, we have attempted 
to fund these programs—and they are 
being returned to us marked “inflation- 
ary’—It is painfully apparent that the 
ideology that pervades the White House 
is "speak loudly and passionately on the 
issues, but do not do a thing about them.” 

Let us look again; one more time. We 
had a budget of $200.8 billion. By fine 
tuning early in the year, the administra- 
tion determined that we would haye a 
budget surplus of $1.3 billion. And now 
because inflation has been allowed to 
continue, we find business is not as profit- 
able, personal income is not as high as 
anticipated, and we are faced with a def- 
icit. This economic condition has been 
going on for the past year and a half, and 
is now attributed to these two bills. I sub- 
mit, Mr. Speaker, that this type of think- 
ing will not be unchallenged in this Con- 
gress and will not be accepted by the 
American people. 

I earnestly hope that this body will 
hold to its original convictions and will 
act today to override both these vetoes. 
The needs in these areas are manifest, 
they must be met not only with pious 
statements but with adequate funds. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I share the 
concern of the President regarding the 
dangers of infiation and intend to vote 
to sustain his veto. 

It is interesting to note that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
also shares this concern. On the front 
page of its Washington Report of Au- 
gust 10 is an article entitled “Let’s Shake 
the Inflation Habit, or Why Excessive 
Spending Is Not Good Politics.” It is a 
well-reasoned discussion of inflation 
which: concludes, “А candidate who has 
no regard for your tax dollar does not 
deserve your campaign dollar or your 
vote." Let me insert the entire article in 
the Recorp at this point: 
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LET'S- SHAKE THE INFLATION HABIT OR, WHY 
ExcEssIVE SPENDING Is Not Goop PoLrTICS 

Inflation erodes everybody's dollars. 

The spending that caused the enormous 
$25-billion deficit in fiscal 1968 has since 
slashed the value of the dollar by 11%. 

Last year inflation robbed Americans of $60 
billion of their savings in banks and life 
insurance. 

The time has come to shake the habit of 
deficit government spending that feeds in- 
fliation, however painful it may be. 

Some progress was made over the past two 
fiscal years: A small surplus, then a $2.9 
billion deficit. 

But the way things are going now we may 
be heading into another inflationary binge 
unless we show more determination to hold 
the line against government expenditures 
that exceed revenues. 

Already there has been a turn-around in 
the Administration’s estimates for fiscal 1971 
from an original $1.3 billion surplus to a $1.3 
billion deficit—and even that is growing illu- 
sory. Some responsible sources are predicting 
much larger deficits. 

This gloomy outiook stems from a combi- 
nation of factors and sources. 

Most significant is the readiness of too 
many members of Congress to spend money 
in the belief that it is both the handiest and 
best solution to our problems, and that it will 
win votes. 

The problem is compounded by the reluc- 
tance of Congress in an election year to raise 
taxes. While Congress is ignoring President 
Nixon's requests for additional tax revenues, 
revisions in last year's tax bill have already 
cut revenues projected for this year by $3 
billlon and those requested for fiscal 1972 
by $5 billion. 

The Nixon Administration is not without 
fault either for its proposal of new or ex- 
panded federal programs at this time—wit- 
ness the expensive welfare bill with its revo- 
lutionary concept of a guaranteed income for 
families with a fully employed father. 

Many others must share the responsibility 
for the critical situation we face and change 
their ways. 

The public must stop demanding govern- 
ment services for which it is not willing to 
pay in higher taxes, and stop electing big 
spenders to public office. 

Organized labor must Stop using its power 
to force wage increases that are not earned 
through higher productivity, thus putting 
upward pressure under prices through higher 
labor costs. 

Business and labor must work together to 
increase productivity and the quality of 
goods in all sectors of our economy, which is 
one of the best ways to get economic growth 
without inflation. 

States and local communities need to think 
of meeting more of their own responsibilities 
— learning to depend less on federal hand- 
outs. 


Mr. Nixon is on sound ground when he 
threatens to veto or ignore some of the 
spending bills. We believe he is right when 
he says: 

"When the American people learn that the 
big spenders in Congress are primarily re- 
sponsible for higher prices, and eventually 
even higher tazes, I think that the American 
people will turn on the big spenders 
politically.” 

In a warning that taxpayers will not tol- 
erate irresponsible spending, the President 
voiced this advice: 

“Congress should ask itself in every case: 
Will this new expenditure, when tied to all 
the others, require increased tares or cause a 
deficit which would bring about an increase 
in price? 

“The Cotigress must examine with special 
care those spending programs which benefit 
some of the people but which really raise 
tazes and prices for all the people.” 
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If we are going to shake the habit of deficit 
spending—and brake inflation—the voter, 
and the businessman in particular, must ask 
all candidates who seek his vote in the com- 
ing elections whether they do or will apply 
the spending test suggestetd by Mr. Nixon, 
and judge them accordingly. 

A candidate who has no regard for your 
tax dollar doesn't deserve your campaign 
dollar, or your yote, 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many who are better qualified to provide 
the advocacy for the special interests 
involved in this billlsome may know 
more precisely where the dollars are go- 
ing to be used, but I want to suggest a 
few simple reasons why I believe the 
average taxpaying citizen would want us 
to sustain the President's veto. 

All of us have talked about revising 
priorities—the priorities in this bill are 
out of balance with the needs and de- 
sires of the American people. Our bill 
aggravates the inequities of the priori- 
ties, 

For instance, housing is one of the 
important needs and deficiencies of our 
citizenry—socially and economically. We 
appropriate only $30 million for research 
and development for housing—maybe 
this is all we can afford at this time. 
I think it is inadequate. 

Space research is beneficial but not 
essential to the immediate needs of our 
citizenry—especially when we are ex- 
periencing such a budget crisis and a 
fiscal deficit. Nonetheless the confer- 
ence report added $65 million to the 
already recommended sum of $250 mil- 
lion for space research. 

I am convinced that the American tax- 
prayer would prefer that, if anything, 
these two priorities be reversed at this 
time and under present conditions. I do 
not suggest this complete reversal. But 
I do suggest that we sustain the Presi- 
dent’s veto and give our committee not 
only a chance to reduce the appropria- 
tion but to do better in allocating priori- 
ties. 

The conferees added $350: million for 
urban renewal. Now, urban renewal has 
been useful, but it does not provide eco- 
nomical housing, it is not popular among 
citizens. Some mayors enjoy the massive 
grants of Federal funds, but most citi- 
zens know that these funds are taxpay- 
ers’ money. Neither the Congress nor the 
taxpayer would approve a tax increase 
equal to the increases suggested by the 
conferees who proposed the bill which 
the President vetoed. 

I urged my colleagues to sustain the 
President/s veto and give us a chance to 
present & bill more in keeping with the 
taxpayers' desires. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I am voting 
today to sustain the President's veto of 
the appropriation bill. I do this, not be- 
cause I am a Republican and our Presi- 
dent is a Republican, I am supporting 
him because I believe he is right. I recog- 
nize that the shortage of housing is crit- 
ical and may even get worse before it 
gets better, but the largest contributing 
factor is a shortage of private money and 
the high interest rate that prevails to- 
day. To continue to spend more money 
from the U.S. Treasury than is there will 
further aggravate: these conditions. We 
must start to think seriously about 
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Spending more than we have. This has 
caused the inflation that is the real prob- 
lem with our economy today. 

I have decided to vote to stop excessive 
spending only after assurance that the 
much needed care for our veterans will 
not be reduced nor the care affected by 
this action. This veteran’s care money 
will not be reduced. 

Today, we must vote for the hard- 
working taxpayers of the country. I am 
voting for the taxpayers by voting to 
sustain President Nixon’s veto. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
is extremely concerned about inflation, 
the fact that these two appropriation 
bills—independent offices and Office of 
Education—each run approximately half 
а billion dollars over the President's fis- 
cal year 1971 budget has me concerned. 
However, when one takes a look at the 
increases, one realizes that the reasons 
for them are unique. 

In regard to H.R. 16916, the Office of 
Education Appropriation, I intend to 
vote to override the veto. I want to com- 
mend the Appropriations Committee for 
its action in separating this measure 
from that containing other Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare funds. As we all re- 
member, it was February of this year be- 
fore the schools knew the amount of 
Federal funds they were eligible to re- 
ceive for last year. Our schools need 
these funds badly and they need to know 
how much they will receive in advance 
so that adequate plans can be made. 
And, as I study the additions made by 
the Congress, I feel that, for the most 
part, they are in worthwhile programs 
such as bilingual education, dropout pre- 
vention апа aid to deprived districts. 
Further, the increases come in areas 
where the budget requests were not sub- 
stantially increased over the expendi- 
tures of the previous years. : 

However the independent offices ap- 
propriation is a horse of a different color 
and I intend to vote to sustain the Presi- 
dent's yeto in this instance. Let me make 
one point clear, I am in total support of 
the increase for veterans medical care. 
If this were the only reason for the veto, 
I would vote to override it. But, the in- 
creases in H.R. 17548 for the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development 
came in areas where the President had 
already significantly increased outlays. 
For example, the President's request for 
urban renewal, water and sewer grants 
and housing subsidies was double the 
outlays in the last fiscal year of the pre- 
vious administration. At the time the 
appropriation agreed to by the confer- 
ence committee came to the House floor 
I voted against these increases by voting 
for à motion to recommit the bill. I have 
not changed my mind that the spending 
in this bill is excessive and, therefore, will 
vote to sustain the veto. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I again must 
urge my colleagues to vote to override 
the President's veto of the independent 
offices and HUD appropriations bill. T'his 
veto, like that of the education bill just 
repassed by this body, is more a matter 
of grandstand politicking than a real 
concern for controlling inflation. i 

Why is it, I ask, that those measures 
which the Chief Executive sees as in- 
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flationary аге those méasures which are 
aimed at helping the vast majority of 
average, everyday taxpaying Americans, 
who form the backbone of the Nation? 
Yet those proposals such as the billion 
dollar SST which lines the pockets of а 
few corporate stockholders or the farm 
program Which subsidizes a handful of 
wealthy nonfarmers to the tune of over 
$3 billion, are not considered inflation- 


ary? 

H.R. 17548 is clearly aimed at helping 
the vast majority of middle Americans— 
that so-called silent majority. One sec- 
tion of this bill increases the funds ur- 
gently needed to improve Veterans' Ad- 
ministration services. In New York City 
there is tremendous need for a new yet- 
erans Hospital. The existing facility is 
old and overcrowded. Its services suffer 
from a lack of funds. Its depressing sit- 
uation was recently spotlighted in a na- 
tional magazine. Yet President Nixon 
considers it inflationary to spend money 
to build a new facility for the veterans 
of ‘our Armed Forces. 

Another section of the bill would pro- 
vide funding for assistance to middle-in- 
come housing projects such as coopera- 
tives. Our housing programs have com- 
pletely ignored that vast group of Ameri- 
cans that neither qualify for public hous- 
ing because of larger incomes nor satisfy 
the monetary requirements to purchase 
expensive new housing. This bill takes a 
Jarge step toward providing help to this 
group. The high interest rates have al- 
ready closed’ these people out of the 
market. The extra funds will help bring 
them back in. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to briefly 
quote from the President'S message: 

Takén Individually, there is much that 
can be said in favor of every spending bill, 
including the ones I have vetoed. 

But а Presidetrit їз not elected to see any 
one ‘bill in dsolation, He must see them as 
part,of a whole, because his constituency is 
200.million Americans. 


It appears that the President is taking 
a myopie view of the budgetary situa- 
tion; rather than the broad overview of 
which ‘he speaks. This body is as com- 
mitted toward a^balanced budget as is 
the Chief Executive. However, it is clear 
that Mr. Nixon’s goals of spending bil- 
lions for the benefit-of à few cannot be 
condoned when millions of taxpaying 
Americans are in diré need of help and 
assistance’ from their Federal Govern- 
mért. 

When the health апа well-being of 
the people of this country is at stake—as 
Ifeelitis'at this time—we cannot afford 
tó'quibble'over:a mere $541 million. How- 
ever, I cán assure you that when the 
wealth’ and good-living of a limited few 
аге the object of legislation, I will be 
among those registering “the loudest 
*nay." 

This:measure greatly benefits a vast 
maájority of. ov Americans—taxpaying 
Americans who now deserve ‘a fair shake 
from their-Government;I strongly urge 
my colleagues*to take the side of these 
millions of neglected citizens whose stoic 
silence:must now! be ‘answéred with: ac- 
tion. I strongly urge that this body repass 
this тонери the objections ofthe 
President. : 
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Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, the vote 
taken today to sustain or to override the 
President's veto of the Office of Educa- 
tion appropriations bill, HR. 16916, and 
the independent offices and Department 
of Housing and. Urban Development ap- 
propriations bill; HR. 17548, does not 
represent an argument for or against any 
of the programs or elements funded by 
these-two: bilis. The fact is together they 
obligate nearly $1: billion: more than the 
President's ‘budgets for: the. same) pro- 
grams. 

Neither is there an argument in this 
case. on the butter origuns issue or on the 
matter of-redirection ‘of priorities for 
Federal spending: |i We - have. already 
moved from guns to butter and toward 
& peacetime economy. Vast cuts. have 
been made in défense spending. The an= 
nual cost of the Vietnam war has been 
reduced by $14 billion: In fact; 800,000 
people who were formerly ‘employed: di- 
rectly or indirectly in the Defense Estab- 
lishment have had to seek other work. 

The original budget requests of the 
President for funds to pay for the pro- 
grams in these two bills were, in fact, & 
large increase over the expenditures of 
the year before in the same areas, and 
in the case of education were nearly 30 
percent higher than funds requested by 
the last budget of the Johnson adminis- 
tration. 

In the area of independent offices: and 
Department of Housing.and: Urban De- 
velopment, the: administration request 
actually about doubled previous spending 
in these areas; so there can be no realis- 
tic argument as to the redirection of 
priorities. 

The whole matter gets down to raw 
politics. It gets down to the question 
whether you really want to control infia- 
tion-or whether you do not. It gets down 
to whether you really want a very sub= 
stantial increase in taxes or you do not. 
I have heard of no creditable: economist 
who will argue that over-budget spend- 
ing is not a key force which causes 
inflation. 

Another fact is that a great dea] of 
the money appropriated in both of these 
bills: is nondiscretionary as / far as the 
Executive is concerned. These funds will 
have to be spent and- spent in the en- 
suing fiscal: year. The: resült will be 
either a demand for a substantial in- 
crease in taxes or an excessive deficit 
for the yéar ога decided reduction in the 
application of funds in other areas. 

Somewhere, something. wil have to 
give. If; the: arguments that have: been 
made even: by the ‘Speaker ' himself are 
valid, then why not add-another billion 
dollars: or even another! $2-billion- more 
to these programs: 1f the plan is to print 
money: irresponsibly, then why -not:ac- 
cept) the large: economy size. 

'CThere- is much talk in. these times 
about our responsibility -t£o the: young 
people: of America, “and I:share'& deep 
feeling of trusteeship:for their welfare 
and for their future. There! is nothing 
worse that we can «do for the generation 
to follow than: +0 spend опг way into 
oblivion, to. destroy: the economic foun- 
dation on’ which this couritry was built 
or'to tax ‘the citizen: to! the: point that 


he loses bis miotivation to dmprove himi" 
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sélf or'worse than this, his confidence 
in his country. 

I, for one, voted to save the taxpayers 
a billion dollars. I believe the programs 
encompassed by these. bills could have 
been. effectively funded. in. accordance 
with the President's. request. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House considers the Presidential] veto of 
the appropriations for independent of- 
fices and the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, I wish to call to 
the attention of my colleagues some of 
the worthwhile appropriations contained 
in. this. bill. 

The Council оп Environmental Qual- 
ity is funded within this measure. 

The Department of Housing and Ur- 
bàn Development is contained within 
this measure, Included therein are pro- 
grams for Government assisted housing 
such as urban.renewal, model cities and 
diverse mortgage credit programs. Аз 
the urban crises in many cities worsens, 
we in the Congress must consider our- 
selves responsible for alleviating some 
of the bad conditions endured by urban 
residents. Moreover, to. underfund these 
important programs is to guarantee 
their failure. 

Funds: for: Veterans’: Administration 
programs are:contained in this measure,” 
ineluding "veterans compensation and 
pensions, readjustment benefits, veter- 
ans insurance and indemnities, medical 
care and prosthetic research. I know 
personally that the East Orange Veter- 
ans Hospital facility, located within my 
Congressional: district; has been maks 
ing do with an inadequate level of fund- 
ing for some time now. Although morale 
is high at this particular. veterans in- 
stallation, it would be unjust for those 
who have given so much for their-coun- 
iry-to receive. во little in return. 

Mr: BELL of California. Mr. Speaker, 
with-as much reluctance аз Т am ‘sure 
the President felt when he vetoed the 
independent offices and Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. арт 
propriations, I will. vote to, sustain: his 
veto. 

It is:& painful fact of life that there 
simply are not énough revenues to fi- 
nance every individual worthwhile un- 
dértaking désigned to meet the needs 
of a particular group or segment of our 
Nation. 

Priorities must be set. 

While I respectfully differ with the 
President in the area of education fund- 
ing, in fairness.to him. it must be pointed 
out that under his administration: new 
priorities have emerged. 

He has cüt military and space spend- 
ing drastically. 

He has increased domestic spending by. 
а. large. proportion. 

His budget request for urban renewal, 
water and sewer programs, and housing 
was double that of the last year of the 
previous administration. 

No léss than any of us, I am sure that 
the President looks forward to the time 
when all of the vital needs of our citi- 
zens can be met. 

In.the meantime, he.and.all of us 
must -exercise -reasonable: discretion: 

On Gie-question :of the-HUD' veto; т 
believe he Hasdonie so: 
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Mr: DONOHUE: Mr. ‘Speaker, T'shalt 
vote to override the veto ‘of this Housing 
and Urban Development and" indéperd- 
ent agencies appropriations bill of 1971. 

Every Member of Congress 15 intensely 
concerned with "the ‘individual resporn- 
sibility to prudently invest the taxpayers’ 
nioney.I and every other Member pres- 
ent recognized that duty when we unani- 
mously voiced our approval of the orig- 
inal bill, Here in the House and во did 
Ше great majority in the Senate when 
they passed the original measure by a 
vote of 70 to 8. Oür Separate and non- 
partisan responsibility is not and should 
not bé changed by any Presidential ác- 
tion. 

The вате basic question that we àn- 
swered "yes" to when we acted on the 
original bill must be answered again to- 
day. That question is simply this, shall 
the immediate and urgent human needs 
for housing, our veterans needs for méd- 
ical’ and rehabilitation ‘treatments and 
programs, our communities needs for 
sewer systems and food control facilities 
and our cities needs for urban renewal 
be placed ábove the need for expanding 
military operations and expenditures, ex- 
cessive foreign aid; the SST, a man on 
Mars, ABM expansion and other very 
questionable ‘and nonessential” expand- 
ing proposals and projections. Mr, Speak- 
er, this is not а partisan question and ‘its 
vital importance requires а nonpartisan 
response. : 

Whatever resultant responsé may be 
made to this question today, I 'deeply be- 
lieve-that the substance 'of this question 
very clearly and objectively emphasizes 
the absolute necessity of this adminis- 
tration to'scrupulously and prudently re- 


view and reorder its recommendations 


and actions for the priority spending of 


the American taxpayers" money in the’ 


national interést and welfare. Certainly, 
a Claim ‘that the expenditüre of $994 mil- 
lion in'the two vital’ areas’ of housing 
and education, reflects a very dangerous 
inflationary influence; in relation to & 
total national budgét of some $198 bil- 
lid, imposés а “great strain upon even 
the most prejudiced imagination. 

Mr. Speaker, beyond the reasons I have 
already outlined, 


advocated by our late and revered Près- 
ident Eisenhower. His Sole yardstick was, 


and I'quote, “Is this good for all Ameri- 
cans?” On’ that standard of judgment; 


my answer is "Yes," this, Housing and 


Urban Development ‘appropriations bill 


for fiscal year 1971 is indeed good and of 
priority 
munity and I Hope the House will sus- 
tain its original judgment and resound- 
ingly override the Presidential Veto. in 
the’ ‘national initerest, 


“Mr FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, I rise to 


wholeheartedly support ihe efforts. of 
the leadership of this: House today in 
once again overriding à. most nnfortu- 
nate act by the President, Previously, in 

at Pea eas the President had seen 
EUN ШО, Xs 


measures passed by the Con- 


Tor programs badly needed by the 
о. T differed with the President's 
reasoning on the basis of. priorities.. To- 
day, Mr. Spea vd I take issue with the 


11у ‘conscientious an- 
swer to thé question is based on the yárd- 
stick for légistative and executive action 


urgency for each American com-. 


Présidént not only on his false’ sense of: 


priorities but өп his political judgment. - 
The President vetoed the independent 


offices and’ the’ Office’ о? ‘Education ар- 
propristion bills last Tuesday,’ reportedly: 
on the grounds that $1 billion added for 
thése vital programs by the Congress was 
inflationary: : 

“I Бейеуе that'the Presidents ‘purpose 
in taking this ‘grave and unfortunate 
action was Sheer politics. Ib is apparent 
that ‘the President "believes that this 
issué can рё used throughout ‘the {отт 
coming campaign and he wishes to take 
such issues as education, housing “and 
veterans care into the partisan arena of 
this year's congressional élections. Mr. 
Nixon is attempting to blame a Denmio- 
cratic Congress for fueling the flames 
of inflation but an exámination of his 
record shows just the contrary. He has 
consistently refused to exercise his pow- 
ers as President to hold down the cost 
of living and ruinous interest rates: 

The Defense Production Act contains 
a Section which authorizes the President 
to set wage and price guidelines and I 
submit this could be done апа properly 
backed ир by a President who was seri- 
ous about inflation. But what has Mr. 
Nixon done? He has specifically stated 
that he wil not use these powers to 
control the massive price and wage rises, 
Instead he has chosen to set up more 
committees; тоге advisory boards, more 


' panels, which merely restate the prob- 


lems which he refuses to take the proper 
means to solve. For the projected deficit 
that the administration has forecast, is 
in my opinion completely attributable to 
the Nixon stration’, s mismanage- 
ment of oir economy." 

"rhe $1 billion. appropriation for badly 
needed education; попела and veterans" 
programs is not going to substantially 
contribute to the Капае. The Congress 
has repeatedly, this year, manifested its 
willingness to cut in other lower prior- 
ity Government programs, such as space, 
defense; agriculture ‘subsidies, and for- 
eiéti aid. In these fields, the administra- 
tion has been strangely’ silent. Schools 
fér our young, care for the veterans, and 
housing are not partisan issues and T 
predict ‘that tbe President wil deeply 


régret his action’ in making these” pro-" 


grams a matter of partisanship: 
T also find it indeed strange that the 
President would fake the action that he 


took on these two important bilis at the: 


tinie that ‘the National Governor's 


Conferénice was meeting in Missouri and. 
passing Tesolutions calling for the Fed- 


eral Government to ‘assume “a greater 
share of thé educational burden of the 
country. "Everyone inthis- Chamber 


knows the'problems that our States are’ 
having with ‘regard to coping with the: 


educational e bility, that they 


carry: President Nixon’s actions run con- 
trary tô thé néeds of the States’ as ex- 
pressed by the Governors at their meet- 
' ing this wéek? Tr my State of Maryland, 


the impact of Mr. Nixon's unfortunate 
act will bé most grave. The school sys- 

tems of Baltimore City and County need 
to know where they stand. And our vet- 
етап hospitals need the Increased. funds. 


that, Were provided for in the денет ng 


ent offices appropriation bill to make the 
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needed improvements in health «nne now 
being afforded. ‹ 


Mr.'Nixon's action in vetoing these two, 


important measures is further difBieult to 
understand when we reflect. on what we 


have heard-ovet the last year from.the. 


Nixon administration: What: have же; 


heard? Well I recall hearing the Secre- 
tary of the: Treasury, the Chairman:of 
the Federal Reserve, and-other.prom- 


inent members sof- the. administration ; 


consistently: tell the:public. that, the. in~ 
flation that is ‘robbing; the savings and 
futures and income-of millions ої Amer- 
ieans was under control.-We heard fron 
the. Nixon ndministration- about. how 
price ‘increases were slackening ; but, to- 
day; of course; prices-continue to-go, up 
faster than ever, business is off andun- 
employment. is rising, interest rates. are 
higher than ever and we have witnessed 
over recent months. one: of ihe largest 
stock market slides. in the: history of our 
country. The administration's.anti-infia - 
tior policies ‘are simply not-working. Mr; 
Nixon’s: tokenismsin vetoing-legislation 
for éducation; veterans; and housing is.& 
sham. If we-are to control. inflation, we 
must; take actions much more respon- 
sible; much more: vital.and. much more 
significant than.using these-kinds of pros 
granis ini a. political manner. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize that. 


one’ of- the. items (contained in. the: in- 


dependent = offices» - appropriation. bill; 


which Mr. Nixon has seen fit to-veto, was 
the $105 million that many of;us,in the 
Houseiworked for to provide the.badly 
needed. improvements: for jour: veterans’ 
hospitals. I think. ali of тау» colleagues 
will recall the-shocking exposé that, ap-. 
peared: in.Life-magazine| with regard to 
conditions prevailing-in some of the Na+ 
tion’s-veterans’ hospitals. When.you vote 
today: on «this ymeasure,| please think 
deeplynabout whether it really-is inflia- 
tionary! to provide. adequate: and, decent 
care for. those people, who have given the 
country so much. f 

In conclusion, І would.like to remind. 
my colleagues that what the President 


neglected. to tell: the: American :people is; 


that it was,the that,,cut. his 


budget last year by, $6.4.billion and now 


he. wants to quibble with.us over a billion, 
dollars. for; essential programs and таке; 


the American people think that the.Con- . 


gress is fiscally, irresponsible. т. ` 
„Мі, RANDALL..Mr..Speaker, I voted. 
to. sustain. the.veto of.the independent 
offices-HUD . appropriations .: bill. . That. 
action: is а sincere and honest effort. to. 
apply the yardstick of priority. е 
While.it. is.true ihat.I. voted. ‘against: 
the motion to recommit.at the, time of. 
the conference, report,, there. was. 
one. vote. taken.. To vote. for. the motion: 
to recommit.could. have been. construed 
as a vole against all.of the items. con- 
tained .in, that conference report; s 
,lam.glad I-had.the foresight to enter. 
my. remarks: in the. CONGRESSIONAL REC? 
овр On. $he.day. of the vote on. Бе. сопе: 
ference repont, At аќ іще; X. pointed, 
ony, thes РҮШ. of haying to act.upon an, 
SRRFORE Sen measure... which, 


H 


conr. 
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along with some other very sorely needed 
increases, the membership of the House 
was put in an almost impossible 
dilemma. 

Today as we talk about the need for 
congressional reorganization or congres- 
sional reform we should carefully con- 
sider the need for the addition of more 
than one motion to recommit with in- 
structions. Of course we should continue 
to allow the minority side of the aisle its 
motion to recommit but many times one 
motion is not enough to pinpoint or fer- 
ret out the questionable or bad items 
that are all tied up together with the 
good or necessary things. If and when 
we get back to considering congressional 
reorganization I hope I may have the 
opportunity to offer such an amendment 
to our procedures in the House. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the President's veto 
of the independent offices-HUD appro- 
priations bill falls in a very different 
category from the veto of the education 
appropriations bill. First off, the edu- 
cation bill contains one subject matter, 
whereas the independent offices bill is 
a sort of catchall or canopy or a kind of 
big basket to carry appropriations rang- 
ing all the way from SEC to FTC, FCC, 
GSA, and others. True, the largest items 
are for Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, and the Veterans' Ad- 
ministration. I will address some com- 
ments to each of these largest items. 

To say the HUD part of the bill has 
to do with housing in the sense that 1t 
concerns itself with funds to loan to 
home builders, is neither a fair nor ac- 
curate statement. The big addition, or 
the really significant increase in the 
HUD appropriations, has not been for 
home loans or to finance our hard- 
pressed home büilders. You may recall 
the House made a valiant effort in that 
direction by trying to make avallable the 
resources of the various pension funds 
as а loan with guaranteed repayment by 
the Government. 

The truth then, is that the $350 mil- 
lion addition to the HUD appropriations 
has all been for urban renewal. 

In lots of places across our country, 
the record of the administration of ur- 
ban renewal funds has not been a 
source of pride. But to leave out the mat- 
ter of administration of these funds, I 
am convinced the facts are that even 
with these increased amounts for urban 
renewal such could best be described, not 
as a cure for urban ills, but only a band- 
age applied to the wounds of our cities. 
It is almost impossible to estimate the to- 
tal amount it would take to rebuild all 
the ghettos in America. Certainly, it is 
more than our present national resources 
can provide in the foreseeable future: 

It is my conviction that more funds 
should be devoted to the concept of rural 
revitalization to attempt to arrest the 
trend of migration to the cities. Unless 
this is done, as surely as one ghetto is 
eliminated by urban renewal another one 
will spring up in some other part of the 
megalopolis. Moreover, it has been my ob- 
servation that in many places the proc- 
ess of urban renewal has been only one 
of tearing down and cleaning up. The re- 
building process has not kept pace. This 
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means а loss of local tax base to the con- 
siderable headache of all municipal of- 
fice holders. 

In the conference report which has 
now been vetoed there were some in- 
creases which were most justified, 
needed, and acceptable to nearly every 
Member even though they happened to 
be intermingled and thus cast under a 
cloud by the huge urban renewal in- 
crease. I refer to the addition of Veter- 
ans' Administration appropriations for 
medical care and also to the increases 
for water and sewer facilities grants for 
towns of all sizes. 

No one can say that any veto is ever 
welcomed. Perhaps it should not have 
happened, but one possible advantage 
is to give us a chance to make a better 
selection of priorities than was given 
us before. Even the severest critics of 
those of us who vote to sustain the veto 
know that today is not the end of the 
line for veterans appropriations. Both 
the House and the Senate will see to 
that. These same critics also know that 
today is not the end of the line for ade- 
quate appropriations for smalltown 
water and sewer systems. Once again 
both the House and the Senate will see 
to that. It is true that there may be 
some slight delay. But there is ample 
time remaining in this session for the 
Congress to work its will on these two 
high-priority and very meritorious 
items. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, there is. one 
item bundled up in this vast bill about 
which comment must be made. It is well 
and good to talk about priorities. If we 
do nothing about priorities then the talk 
is rather useless. One such item in this 
appropriations bill that had not been 
accorded sufficient attention because of 
being buried beneath so many other 
items is the space appropriation. While 
the conference report figure did not 
greatly exceed the Nixon budget request, 
there should have been the opportunity 
for the House to work its separate will 
on such a large item as the space ap- 
propriation. The conference report for 
space was a higher figure than the House 
appropriation bill. Those of us who had 
opposed the authorization bill for space 
and the House appropriation bill for 
space should be entitled to an effective 
way to voice our views that the time has 
come to slow down on space. We are 
now far ahead in the space race. Since 
Sputnik, we have caught up and gone 
ahead of the Russians. But now is no time 
to talk about more men on the Moon, 
or going to Mars or making some kind 
of planetary excursion. If priorities real- 
ly mean anything, the time has come to 
assign to this program a much lower 
priority than as it appears in this great 
big package we all had to vote up or 
down at the time of the conference re- 
port. By sustaining the veto the com- 
mittee will have to take another look 
re this excessively large space appropria- 

on, 

Returning to the appropriations for our 
veterans, there will undoubtedly be heard 
the complaint that those who vote to 
sustain this veto have suddenly turned 
against our veteran population and are 
no longer in favor of good medical care 
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facilities in our veterans hospitals. Well, 
of course, such a charge is ridiculous. It 
would be true and apply only to those 
who have had a record in the past as be- 
ing consistently against beneficial vet- 
erans legislation. The fact that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration happens to be one 
of the independent offices included in 
this vast bill does not mean that the 
membership of the Congress has sudden- 
ly become oblivious to the needs of our 
veteran population. As a matter of in- 
formation there was less than $80 million 
added for the Veterans' Administration 
medical care, while there was an addi- 
tion of over $88 million for the space pro- 
gram alone. Surely, the needs of our vet- 
erans rate & higher priority than the 
space program and this veto will give us 
& chance to take another look at the 
relative priority of these two programs. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I submit that this 
Congress has not failed our veterans nor 
will it fail them in the remaining days of 
this session. Only yesterday, August 12, 
ihe President signed the veterans dis- 
ability compensation rate increases bill 
into law. This is the bil which Congress 
had passed increasing the compensation 
and dependency allowances for all serv- 
ice-disabled veterans. These -increases 
were, if you remember, retroactive to 
July 1, 1970. While they vary with the 
degree of disability, the average recipient 
will receive an increase of about 11 per- 
cent. This disability increase bill was 
far-ranging. It provided for former pris- 
oners of war to obtain compensation for 
disabilities arising from their imprison- 
ment. 

The increases in veterans compensa- 
tion in this bil alone will cost about 
$218 million over the budget figure for 
the current fiscal year. The point I hope 
Imay make is, that the Congress has, by 
this compensation increase, been at the 
task of fulfilling its responsibility for 
those who have done so much for all of 
us. The Congress has certainly not for- 
gotten its 2 million disabled veterans 
nor will it forget good medical care in 
our veterans hospitals in the days that 
remain in this session. 

Mr. Speaker, if the veto should be sus- 
tained, our Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee wil then have another opportunity 
to pare down those items which had been 
given the biggest increase under the con- 
ference report. It will also give the com- 
mittee another opportunity to take a look 
at those high-priority items which were 
not as carefully considered as they de- 
served to be at the time of the adoption 
of the conference report. We all hope the 
committee in its deliberations will care- 
fully but strictly apply the yardstick of 
priority. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the motion to override the 
President's veto of the independent of- 
fices-HUD appropriation bill. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been much 
concern expressed today over the Presi- 
dent's veto of the $4.4 billion education 
appropriation bill. Yet I submit, and 
mark me. well, that his veto of tbe in- 
dependent offices-HUD bill is more un- 
timely and more damaging to the people 
of this Nation, 

Let us look closely at what the Presi- 
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dent is asking us to do, Mr. Speaker. By 
vetoing this bill he wants us to cut by 
$350 million the funds for the vital ur- 
ban renewal program. We all know the 
pressing need for urban renewal, Mr. 
Speaker, in cities and towns throughout 
the United States. We all have seen the 
decay of our large cities. We all realize 
that something must be done to make 
our cities flourish again as centers of 
commerce, culture, and decent living. I 
maintain that our urban renewal efforts 
have begun to pay off. Are we willing 
to cripple this promising effort when so 
much more needs to be done? 

By vetoing this bill the President is 
asking us to eliminate funds for housing 
for che elderly and the handicapped un- 
der the section 202 program. At a time 
when our senior citizens and others liv- 
ing on fixed income are suffering the 
most from high prices and high interest 
rates, at a time when construction costs 
and rents are prohibitive for many mid- 
dle- and low-income families, are we will- 
ing to ignore the critical need for hous- 
ing for our senior citizens? 

By vetoing this bill, the President is 
asking us to cut $350 million from 
grants for basic water and sewer facili- 
ties. Imagine, Mr. Speaker, the same 
administration tbat called earlier this 
week for a massive antipollution effort 
in this Nation is today defending a cut 
of $350 million in the budget for basic 
water and sewer facilities. The same ad- 
ministration that prides itself on sub- 
urban and rural political support is call- 
ing for a budget cut that will hinder 
construction and growth in these same 
areas. The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that the 
need for adequate water and sewer facili- 
ties is great throughout the country. Are 
we willing to forget this pressing need? 

By vetoing this bill, the President is 
asking us to cut $80 million from funds 
for medical care for our veterans. We all 
know the storm of protest that was raised 
by the Life magazine story about con- 
ditions in VA hospitals. We all know, 
regardless of the validity of that story, 
that the American people want the best 
possible medical care for veterans: I say 
that they deserve the very best. Are we 
willing to deprive them of it after they 
have sacrificed so much for all of us? 

Let the record state, Mr. Speaker, that 
these are the real issues involved in this 
untimely veto. The fact is; regardless of 
administration efforts to create an eco- 
nomic smokescreen on this issue, that 
we are voting today for funds for urban 
renewal, senior citizens’ housing, water 
and sewer facilities, and medical care for 
veterans, The fact is that in nearly every 
other area of this complex budget, the 
Congress has approved amounts that are 
the ‘same or smaller than the President's 
budget requests. The fact is that the ac- 
tual spending requirement in this bill for 
fiscal year 1971 is $1.8 million less than 
the President requested. 

Those are the facts, Mr. Speaker. Con- 
gress has lived up to its responsibility 
by providing the necessary funds for 
pressing needs while keeping the 
amounts in other areas. below the budget 
request. Congress has not ignored the 


crisis in housing. Congress has not ig- 
nored the need for medical care for our 
veterans. Congress has not forgotten the 
need for adequate water and sewer facil- 
ities throughout this Nation. 

Iurge my colleagues to continue to act 
in behalf of all Americans by overriding 
this tragic veto. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House, on reconsideration, pass the 
bill, the objections of the President to 
the contrary notwithstanding? 

Under the Constitution, this vote must 
be determined by the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 204, nays 195, not voting 30, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 279] 


Mikva 
. Miller, Calif. 
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NAYS—195 


Abbitt Ford, Gerald R. 


Erlenborn 
Esch 


Eshleman 
Findley 
Fish 


Fisher 
Flynt 


So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the veto of the President 
was sustained and the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Rooney of New York and Mr. Hébert 
for, with Mr. Cunningham against. 

Mr. Daniels and Mr, Celler for, with Mr. 
Cramer against. 

Mr. Bevill and Mr, Fallon for, with Mr. 
Reife] against. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas and Mr. Ryan for, 
With Mr, Pollock against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr, Bray. 
Mr, O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. McCulloch. 


28798: 


Mr. Passman with- Mr: Roudebush. 


Mr. Rarick „with, Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 


ington. 
Mrs. Grifüths- with Mr. King: 
Mr. Davis of: Georgia with Mr. Caffery. 
Mr. Blatnfk with Mr. Clay: 
Mr. Hull with Mr. Mahira. 


The result óf the vote was annóüneed 
as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The-message and. the 


bill are referred to the ‘Committee on“ 


Appropriations. 
The Clerk-will notify,the Senate of 
the action of the House: 


POLITICAL .BROADCASTING—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. STAGGERS submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (S. 3637) to amend section 315. 0f 
the Communications Act-of 1934-with re- 
spect to equal time requirements for cán- 
didates for public office, and for other 


purposes; 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


(Н. REPT. 91-1420) 


The,committee of conference on the dis~ 
agreeing wotes-of the two: Houses On: the 
amendments öf the House to the bill- (S. 
3637) to ‘amend section 315 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 with respect to equal time 
requirements for candidates for public office, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, haye agreed to recom- 
mend and dó-fécommend to their respective 
Houses as folows: That the Senate recede 
from fts disagreement to the amendment of 
the' House to the text of the bill and agree to 
thé same. with an amendment as follows:.In 
lieu of the matter proposed to be. inserted 
by the House amendment) insert the follow« 
ing: 


That (a) the first sentenée of section 315 
(a) of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 
U.S.C. 315(a)).15 amended by inserting be- 
fore the colon; the following:.'", except that 
the foregoing requirement shall not apply to 
the use of & bróadcasting station by*a legally 
qualified candidate for the office of President 
or Vice President of the United States іб à 
general election". 

(b) Section. 3815(b).of such. Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

"(b) The charges made for the use of any 
broadcasting station by any person who is a 
legally qualified candidate for any public 
office shah hot exceed the lowest unit charge 
of the station for the samié amount of time 
in the same time period,” 

Sec..2.. Section 345:wf the Communications 
Act of 1984 -isafurther amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (c) as subsection (f) and 
by inserting immediately before sioh subsec- 
tion the following new subsections: 

"(c)(1) For purposes of this subsection, 
the term, ‘major. elective, office’. means. the 
office. of President, United States Senator or 
Representative, or: Governor or Lieutenant 
Governor of a State. 

“(2)(A) No legally quatifiea candidate in 
an election (other than a primary electiori) 
for a major elective office may/spend for the 
use.of.broadeasting stations on behalf of his 
candidacy in such election.a-total amount, 
in, excess, of— .. 

(1) 7 cénts multiplied by the number of 
votes cast for.all legally qualífied candidates 
for such office in the I preceding general 
election for such office; or . 

“tiy $20,000, 1f greater than the amount 
determined under clause (i) (or if апаз 
(1) 1s inapplicable); ј 

"(B) the case of à candidate. for United 
States Senator in a State in which the total 
number of votes cast for all legally qualified 
candidates for Senator in the last preceding 
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election: for Senator was)less than the great- 
est, total number.of, votes cast for all legally 

qualified . candidates in. any. election. (held 
after. such. preceding senatorial election) for 
a statewide office in such State, the amount 


determined under’ subparagraph tA) (t) shall’ 


be’? cerits ‘multiplied by $ueh greatest total 
number of votes for statewide office. 

"(3) No legally qualified «candidate: in a 
primary election. for nomination to à: major 
elective office, other. than. President, may 
spend for the use of broadcasting stations 
on behalf of his candidacy in such election 
& total amount in excess of 50 per centum 
of the amount détermined ütider paragraph 
(2) with reepiacti to Hd — election! for 
such office. 

*(4). Amounts. spent for, the. “Use. of n 
casting stations.on.. of any.legally 
qualified candidate for major elective. office 
(or for nomination to such office) shall, for 
the purposes óf this subsection) bé deemed to 
have been spent by such:candidate; Amounts 
spent for the'use of) broadcasting stations by 
ог on behalf of any legally qualified. candi- 
date for the office of. Vice President of the 
United States shall, for the purposes of this 
subsection, be deenied to have been spent 
by the candidate for the office of Presi- 
dent of thesUnited States with whom-nhe 1s 
running. ! 

"(5) No station licensee may make any 
charge for the use of such station by огой 
behalf of. any-candidate.for major elective 
office (or.for-momination to such office) un- 
less such:cándidate, or a person specifically 
authorized by such tandidate in writing to 
do so, certifies to such licensee in writing 
that the payment of such charge will not 
violate paragraph (2) or (3), whichever-is 
applicable. 

“(d) If the Commission determines паб 

“(1) а State by law— 

“(Ау has provided that а primary or other 
election for айу office of such State (other 
than Governor or Lieutenant Governor).or 
of а political subdivision «thereof is subject 
to this subsection, and 

"(B) has specified a limitation upon ‘total 
expenditures for the use of broadcasting sta- 
tions on behalf of the candidacy of each 
legally qualified candidate in: such. election, 


“(2) stheamount of such limitation does 
not excééd thé amount which would be dé- 
termined for such election under subsection 
(c) had such. election been àn election. for 
a major elective office, or nomination there- 


then nó station licensee may make any 
charge for the use of such station by or on 
behalf of.any legally qualified candidate in 
such election.unless such.-candidate, or a 
person specifically authorized by such candi- 
date in ‘writing to do' so, Certifies to such 
licensee in writing that the payment of Such. 
chargé, Will not violate such limitation upon 
total expenditures. 

“(e) For: the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘broadcasting station’ “includes % бош) 
munity antenna television ‘system, and thé 
terms, ‘licensee’ and “station licensee’ when 
used with respect to a community antenna 
television system, mean the operator-of such 
system." 

Sec. 3.^(&) The amendimient made by Sub: 
section (b) Of the first section of this Act 
shall take effect on the thirtieth day after 
the date of its enactment. / 

(b) (1): oThe:amendments made by section 
2 of this Act, insofar as they relate to primary! 
elections)‘ shall take effect ón January 1, 
1971. Except 8$ provided in paragraph (2), 
the amendmetits made by section 2, insofar 
as they relate to getiéra] elections, shall ap- 
ply with respect to amounts paid for broad- 
cast time aised: after the thirtieth day after 
the date of enactment of this Act; 

(2) If the Federal Communications Com- 
mission determines that— 


Aügust:135:1970. 


VA) rons August. 12,5 1970; a: Merson 118%, 
legally; qualified. candidate for major eleen. , 
tive office. (or, nomination. thereto)... 

(B).there ate jn effect on Such date one 4 
or more written agreements with station 1° 
censees for the of broadcast’ time’ 
te ‘be used ‘after such thirtieth day orn behalf 
of ‘his! candidacy | for? Sich® office (or ömt 
ination (thereto), and 

(O) -such agreements specify amounts: to, 
bẹ paid, for, the purchase of such time to be 
used after such thirtieth day which, in the 
aggregate, exceed the limitation imposed by 
section 315 (с) (2) “of the "Communications 
Ast’ of 1934 with respect to the ties elec- 
tion Tór such office; 


then such amendments shall not — to 
any ‘of the 'candiate$ for elections to sudh 
office: in:àn- élection held: before January 1, 
1974: 

And the House.agreed. to the same, 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the bill, and agree to the sanie. 

HARLEY О, STAGGERS, 
Torsert ‘Н, MACDONALD, 
“LIONEL VAN DEERLIN, 
Managers on the Partof the House. 
! WARREN G: — 
JOHN O. PASTORE, `° 
7 Vance HARTKE, 
Meneners on the Part of the Senate. 


"STATEMENT 

"The managers onthe part of the House 
at the conference on thé disagreeing votes 
of the fwo Houses on the amendments of 
thé? Howsé to-the bil (8B. 3637) %0 amend 
seotion 315 of the Communications ‘Act of 
1984 with respect t9 -equal-time, require- 
ments for candidates.for, public office, and 
for „other. purposes, .submit. the. following 
statement. in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in thé accompanying confer- 
énce report: 

The sübstitute agreed upon in: conference 
is exactly the same as the bill passed by the 
House; except. for. section: 3; which | estab- 
lished.an. effective date for the. legislation. 
The effective date for the. bill passed by the 
House was January 1, 1971. 

The Senate “passed bill had two effective 
dates. The first section, which repealed the 
equal-time provisions of section 315(a) of 
the Communications Act of 1934" with re- 
spect; -to »presidential апа yice-presidential 
candidates and made.a broadcast station’s 
lowest unit charge available to legally quali- 
fied candidates for public office, would have 
been, €ffective on the date of enactment, 
Section 2, imposing limits on expenditures 
for thé purchase ‘of broadcast time by cer- 
thin icarididates for. public office* would have 
beet reflective, 80 гбвув! After stiles dnte:sof 
enactment, of. the ; legislation, 

Section .3..0f, the. conference substitute 
establishes new effective. dates for the legis-, 
lation, Under. it, section 1{b), which makes 
а broadcast stütion's lowest unit charge 
available to legally ualified candidates for 
public © office, would" take efect on” thé 
thirtieth day: after the date of ;erxiaétment 
of the legislation 

Section 2; imposing the broadcast expendi- 
ture limitations, would take effect, as follows: 

(1). The-broadcast expenditure limitations 
for. primary, elections. would not take. effect 
until January 1,.1971. 

(2) The broadcast expenditure limitations 
for general elections would apply only “to 
amount раа for broadcast’ time’ used after 
the thirtieth day after the date of enart« 
ment of, the legislation, -except, in ,election 
contests to which the rule described in.pará- 
graph. (3), below, applies, 

(3). ‘The general election ‘proadcast’ ex- 
penditure limitation would not apply to an 
election to a major elective office held before 


Awgust 12; 1970 


January 1,1971,;1f the:Pederal Communicá- | 


“tions: Commission! determined! that—- : 

A) оп Augist 12; 19708 person is- Te- 
gally ‘qualifned candidate for that, office, or 
nomdtration thereto, -3 

(B) there:are їй effect on August 12; 1970, 

‘one or more written agreements with station 
SMeensees for: the: purchase of broadcast time 
‘to be) used after the thirtieth day after the 
Senactment of the! bill on-behaif of his:candi- 
odacy for such: office, or: nomination Амо, 
sand 

(C) -these ‘Agreements specify | пой to 


“be paid for the purchase of time to:bé used = 


Bfter such шіге: day which, n the — 
gate, exceed; the limitation imposed.by the 
slegislation- with respect to the general elec- 
htionforsuch office. 


:Although. they-accepted alb other provi- - 


Biens: of. the: legislation. -as- passed Ьу: the 
-House, tbe: Managers. on the part of the.Sen- 
sBte were:adamant in-their refusal to accept 
the House effective date. The.-Managers. on 
-the: part: of (thes House reluctantly: acceded 
believing that the: legislation is much more 
important than the date it) becomes effective. 

As-alrendy indicated, this wil] make avail- 
able:to:legaly qualified candidates. for pub- 

Ис office the-lowest unit ichargessofpbroad- 

cast stations on and after the thirtieth day 
safter the; date of enactment: ofthe legisia- 
ition. Thus; these charges-should be available 

to candidates for at least axnportiom,of:the 
upcoming election; campaign: -Under sthe 
House: passed.- legislation, -of.-course; they 

-would not hava been available until Janu- 

Bry As 1971; 

The limitation on: AE PDA rU by cendi- 

-dates for. major electives office. for..-use of 


~broadeast stations: would, in:most,cases, also . 


take effect on the .thirtleth.-day. after. the 
date.of enactment;.However, the: conferees 
were. concerned: that ;6ome:- of -these randi- 
dates already might haye agreements for use 
-of broadcast.time ealling-for payments in ex- 
cess of the limits provided а Ше legislation. 


The.conferees,.were: concerned ;that, tf this . 


legislation- were: imposed: on, those) cases; it 
might have -the effect .of -completely.disrupt- 
ting) the .campaignsiof those,candidates;and 
-Nreak havoc with) the .program, ‘schedules 
of the broadcast stations with which those 
yagreements were,-in: effect... Therefore, тіһе 
. conference agreement, makes the. expenditure 
»lmitation..inappHeable,in» those, cases, if the 
agreements were in effect on August 12, 1970, 
and provide for payments for broadcast time 
which. is.to be.used after the effective. date 
,of amounts.in.excess of the expenditure lim- 
Jitation which would otherwise be. applicable. 
Of, course, the. limitation would. also be in- 
applicable,.to any.,.other, candidate .for. іре 
„Same office. Thus, .whether,or not the, ex- 
.penditure limitations apply with respeot.to 
“candidates, for,.any. particular major. elective 
office in the upcoming November.general еіес- 
tions, all candidates.for the same major elec- 
tiye office would:be.operating.under the same 
;groundrules insofar.as this legislation is,con- 
cerned. Те, daté. of Augusti 2,1970, was.es- 
„tablished as the date, on. which. agreements 
had to be in effect in order, to forestall the 
Subsequent contracting for broadcast. time 
„Ко avoid the expenditure limitations for the 
"upcoming géneral election campaign. 
it 1s anticipated.that in administering. the 
“provisions of section. 3(b).(2), the FCC win 
„giye public, notice of those. provisions and 
„Ве а date by. which all candidates seeking 
„то bé excepted from tlie expenditure umita- 
“tions must file proof of thé necessary agree- 
ments, Then after determinifig the cases 
where the conditions set forth in section 3 
(b) (2) (AJ—(C) are met the FCC would 
Bite public, notice, ms 4tdjthe major elective 
. Offices the candidates for which are exempted 
pirom the. expenditure limitations. for, broad- 
„бер time for. the. SCP OHNE general Plec- 
MO 


MIO —l 
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‘In elosing;“the .Managéers‘on the. part-of 
the^Hotise, wish to emphasize that although 
fib effective date provisions of ‘the ‘confer- 
cenee ‘substitute’ are different? tham tnüóse m 
the legidiation passed- by the House: they: dcon- 
tain the hallmark of: fairness іп tle House 
passed: legislation, naniely,° that insofár-ás 
«тів legtslation -15: concerned эа! candidates 
for wiibsqumenrimicsoim zonder (Hes botno 


Manugets on the Part ofthe House. 


“CONFERENCE REPORT ON & 13802, 
AMENDMENTS "TO THE ‘DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


~The SPEAKER, Тһе: ‘unfinished. busi- 
ness now is the fürther:consideration:of 
the conference" report óm the “bill's. 
3302. 

The Clérk read ‘the title of ‘the hill. 
Тре SPEAKER, The. Chair will state 
tbat on yesterday. íb. was agreed .that 
the conference report be.considered.as 
read;- -and:: that-- further .:: proceedings 
*theréon-be: postponed tintil today: fol- 

lowing disposition’ of the veto messages. 

The’ Chait recognizes thé gentleman , 
"from Texas (MT, Patan). ^ 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman. yield? j 

Mr. PATMAN, Lyield to the- ganíülegan 
ofrom Iowa. : 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, wil the gen- 
tleman give us at least sonie famt idea 
of what happened in the conference, ‘if 
anything? I “presume this is the ton- 
ference report on the infamous standby 
wage. and price control bill?, s+ 

Mr; PATMAN, Thatis correct. 

The position: of the House: was: main- 
tained, and MM some improvements—I 
willsay that- 

Mf. Spesker; on last Thursday: Au- 
gust' 6, the’ Senate and House’ conferees 
on S. 3302 met and agreed on a confer- 
ence .report. The Senate has now acted 
favorably.on.the report. 

J. -believe--that -the statement -of»the 
managers on the!partiof! the House fully 
vexplains the results ofthe conference At 
this рөт would simply like to: stress 
‘One or two ‘points 

РЄ оГ all, final action on this bill is 
amatter,of.some, urgency. The Defense 
-Production Aetswas-to-expire, originally 
-on June 30;:197%00The act received:a-tem- 

porary extension ofe30 days; extending 
'the-set to July 30,6 19705On’ July’ Әйе 
Senate took final “action ой S; 3302. On 
“July 27, the’ House’ committee reported 
"its vérsfon of the Defense Prodtiction Act 
extension, and the House acted on July 
.81..On July,.30,,a 15-day. extension was 
-secured until this Friday, August.14. We 
must act now-so-that the: basic defense 
5production:authorities found in the De- 
fense:Prodtüction "Aet," and that ате so 
“important to oul country's national 7se- 
“curity, dö hot expire. 

Second, it is important. to. point out 
"that, ; while. £he..conference report. would 
permit-the newly, created:Cost Aceount- 
ing Standards Board to-develop and:pro- 
-mulgate cost accounting: standards de- 
signed ‘to “achieve uniformity “and ton- 
SECUN їй “Сб ‘accounting’ for’ defense 
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scontracters: and subcontractdrs/dm боп- 
?riéctiom ' with: megotiated »contracts; bwo 
iàmportant^'safeguürds:.o ares! provided 
against arbitrary and overlysctunbersorie 
рае асет чаид of these provisions: 
попе isi that certain types lof contracts, 
“кпн &сопдгас{< of $100;,000-or tess con- 
-tràcts whete prices are estáblisHed on the 
-básis'/of: eatalogicom marketApriceo-for 
standard commercial items: sold ір sub- 
istantiab quantities; te the gerteral: public 
and contracts: for mtility services the 
rates of which are ‘established ‘by Taw:or 
regulation sare exempted from:coverage 
sof thei act, In addition, the House con- 
"ferees insisted’ that any proposed stand- 
‘ards; rules: Or regulationsoto: be./promul- 
gated bythe: Board nist be transmitted 
to: Congress: for^60: days! of» continuotis 
session, during! which Congress could; by 
concurrent resolution block the proposed 
-standards from^taking effect. ] 

It was felt by^a majority: of the-con- 
~ferées'' that this’ was’ a^ reasóhable^and 
workable compromise between theSen- 
eateran@ House versiotis of' S; 3302 ori the 
‘cost accounting’ standafds-issue. 

Té ig Also important to poit out that 
“Comptroller "Generak Staats n A letter 
Oto ^Chaifian БРАНКА ӨР ‘the’ Berate 
Banking" and’ Currency ‘Conimitteé) a 
aby of which was forwarded to me by 

Staats, had ‘several important’ ob- 
заве tö thé^House^version 517523302. 
"Axio thé most important were thé fol- 
lowing: the freezing. ‘of standards- into 
istatutory° form: wold гёбібӯе the flexi- 
Hilt needed by оће? Cost ‘Accéounting 
Standards ‘Board to adjust standards 
promptly to changing procurénient pro- 
grams апа polióies, Varyitig Conditions in 
industry, and changing:concepts in the 
cost accounting field it is questionable 
whether the Congress would desire to be- 
come involved. in the complexities “of 
developing cost accounting, standards 
which, require..a-considerable amount of 
technical cost-accounting expertise:and 
coordination! with; government; industry 
апа ;the-accounting -field;^a ^temporary 
board; limited if its functions as prö- 
vided in the House bill would Haye little 
"stature, atid therefore it is questionable 
- whether, the, services of individuals. hav- 
ing the necessary, qualifications.could, be 
obtained: when.its-work:would-be-sub- 
jected:to a;complete review: through the 
"entire Jegislative^proeess prior’ to their 
becoming effective; the bill as passed by 
“the House would not have adequate. m. 
715100 for enforcement of any stan 
.adopted апа would not.provide. for id 
-Heation, of.- proposed standards:-in--the 
Federal Register, which would have given 
"industry an 'opportutity^to participate 
"n the formation "of" standards; the 
‘House version of S. 3302 would have re- 
quired. the Cost. Accounting Standards 
-Board to. recommend. standardized -bid 
“procedures and.bid forms; a eomplexfield 
‘involving: the oprocurement «process ré- 
quiring expertise’ quite different >from 
“that néeded for ‘carrying out the fünc- 
"tions ot the Cost. Accounting Standards 
Board; .and.ihe House bill does. not au- 
_thorize the appropriation: of.funds:te fi- 
nance>the: functions: toobe:performed by 
„the; 560 AU Standards Board. 
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I would like to have printed in the 
Recorp at the end of my remarks the 
entire text of Comptroller General 
Staats' letter. 

Finally, the House accepted an amend- 

ment added on the floor of the Senate 
by Senators Byrn of Virginia and Prox- 
MIRE to foreclose the use of Defense Pro- 
duction Act loan guarantees in the fu- 
ture in a way similar to that attempted 
by the administration in June to bail 
out the Penn Central Railroad Co. This 
provision would limit such guarantees 
to $20 million unless Congress approved 
a higher limit, and would prohibit the 
use of the Defense Production Act loan 
guarantee program primarily to prevent 
insolvency or bankruptcy unless the 
President certifies in detail to Congress 
that such a business failure would have 
a direct and substantially adverse ef- 
fect upon defense production and pre- 
sents such a certification at least 10 days 
prior to the granting of the loan guar- 
antee. 
In addition, the Senate conferees 
agreed to accept the House provision giv- 
ing the President standby authority to 
stabilize prices, wages, rents, and sala- 
ries. The House conferees agreed to drop 
from this provision the coverage of in- 
terest rates because the President was 
already provided with standby author- 
ity to control interest rates under Pub- 
lic Law 91-151 passed by the Congress 
in December 1969. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
strongly that the House should act on 
this very important piece of legislation 
immediately. 

The letter referred to follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. August 6, 1970. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN. 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and. Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your request of August 3, 1970, 
for comments on the provisions of S. 3302 
relating to cost-accounting standards for 
negotiated contracts as passed by the House 
of Representatives on July 31, 1970. 

We have given careful consideration to 
the House-passed bill. Our conclusion is that 
the measure as passed by the House is un- 
workable and would not accomplish the 
objective of achieving cost-accounting stand- 
ards for negotiated defense procurements. 
We reach this conclusion from the follow- 
ing principal considerations: 

1, The freezing of standards into statutory 
form would remove the flexibility needed by 
the Cost-Accounting Standards Board to 
adopt standards promptly to changing pro- 
curement programs and policies varying con- 
ditions in industry, and changing concepts 
in the cost-accounting field. In our testi- 
mony, we stressed the importance of fiexibil- 
ity and the need to work closely with the 
accounting profession and industry to make 
certain that cost-accounting standards meet 
their intended objective without creating 
hardships or problems for the contractors. 
In our opinion the loss of this flexibility 
would be contrary to the interest of both 
Government and industry and would make 
it virtually impossible to develop meaning- 
ful standards under these circumstances. 

2. The bill as passed by the House limits 
the Cost-Accounting Standards Board to de- 
veloping recommendations for standards to 
be considered by the Congress. Each recom- 
mended standard would presumably go 
through the entire legislative process of 
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committee consideration, floor action, and 
Presidential approval before becoming effec- 
tive. Aside from the likelihood that this 
would be a very time-consuming process in 
achieving a set of cost-accounting standards, 
we doubt whether the Congress would want 
to become involved in such details in an 
area which requires a considerable amount 
of technical cost-accounting expertise and 
coordination with Government, industry, and 
the accounting profession. Even assuming 
that Congress desired to legislate standards, 
such standards as are enacted could not be 
modified or amended without again going 
through the whole legislative process. 

8. A temporary board, limited in its func- 
tions as provided in the House bill would 
have little stature. I question, therefore, 
whether it would be possible to obtain indi- 
viduals with the necessary qualifications. 
The qualifications and stature of the Board 
are most important if its recommendations 
are to be accepted by the Congress, the ac- 
counting profession, and industry, It could 
be persuasively argued in fact that the Board 
would serve no real purpose if the standards 
had to be subjected to a complete review 
in the entire legislative process prior to their 
becoming effective. 

In addition, we believe that there are other 
serious defects in the bill as passed by the 
House which are set forth below: 

1. The bill as passed by the House has no 
provision requiring contractors and subcon- 
tractors to disclose to the Board in writing 
their current cost-accounting practices. Such 
disclosure is essential to the establishment 
of cost-accounting standards, since it pro- 
vides a means for the Cost-Accounting 
Standards Board to determine cost-account- 
ing practices currently followed in industry 
from which cost-accounting standards could 
be evolved and what effect proposed stand- 
ards might have on existing practices, With- 
out a provision of this nature, the cost-ac- 
counting standards to be recommended by 
the Board might fail to give adequate con- 
sideration to established industry practices. 

2. The lack of a provision for examination 
of contractors’ or subcontractors’ records is 
& deficiency in the bill as passed by the 
House, Such authority is essential to the 
Cost-Accounting Standards Board in devel- 
oping cost-accounting standards, particular- 
ly in developing criteria for use of cost- 
&ccounting alternatives. As we visualize the 
Board's operations, task forces composed of 
representatives from industry, Government, 
and the accounting profession, would study 
&nd propose cost-accounting standards in 
Specific areas for consideration by the Board. 
As we understand both the House and Sen- 
ate bills, the Cost-Accounting Standards 
Boards, although headed by the Comptroller 
General, would be an agency whose func- 
tions are separate and apart from the func- 
tions of the General Accounting Office. 
Therefore, the Board and its representatives 
would require specific authority to examine 
contractors’ records for purposes of verifica- 
tion of contractors’ practices and the de- 
velopment of criteria for cost-accounting 
standards. 

3. Coupled with the absence of a provi- 
sion on disclosure of contractors’ cost-ac- 
counting practices is the absence of a provi- 
sion for publication by the Board of proposed 
standards in the Federal Register, thus 
limiting, to a great extent, the opportunity 
for industry and others to cooperate or 
participate in the formulation of standards 
by submitting views and comments. While 
this might be accomplished administratively 
we believe that all interested parties should 
be given assurance in this regard, 

4. The bill as passed by the House re- 
quires the Cost-Accounting Standards Board 
to recommend standardized bid procedures 
and bid forms to be used by contractors 
subject to the cost-accounting standards. 
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While we agree with the desirability of uni- 
formity to the extent practicable in this 
area, the problems involved are extremely 
complex, pertain to the procurement proc- 
ess rather than cost-accounting, and would 
require expertise quite different from that 
needed for the functions of the Board, In 
our view, uniformity of bid procedures and 
bid forms are proper considerations for the 
contracting agencies and the Commission on 
Government Procurement rather than the 
Cost-Accounting Standards Board, and the 
related requirement in the bill should be 
stricken. 

5. The bill as passed by the House fails 
to make any provision for the application 
and administration of  cost-accounting 
standards after they have been recommended 
and enacted. Cost-accounting standards 
would be developed one at a time and it 
would take several years to develop a com- 
plete authoritative set of standards. While 
legislation relating to the application and 
administration could conceivably be consid- 
ered after a standard has been developed 
and recommended, we believe it would be 
preferable to provide for them in legisla- 
tion now. For one thing, it would facilitate 
the development of standards since the 
language of the standards would in large 
measure depend upon rules and procedures 
adopted for their implementation and 
administration. 

6. Under the bill as passed by the House, 
the Cost-Accounting Standards Board would 
not be permanent, as in the case of the Sen- 
ate bill, and would exist only until June 30, 
1972, the expiration date of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. The task of developing stand- 
ards is a continuous one, and even after 
some standards are developed, there is no 
doubt that interpretations and revisions 
would be required on a continuous basis as 
circumstances change. This is true today 
with respect to the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation Committee, which concerns 
itself with the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation, and the Accounting Principles 
Board of the American Insitute of Certified 
Public Accountants which concerns itself 
with generally accepted accounting princi- 
ples, 

7. We also note that the bill as passed by 
the House does not authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds to finance the functions to be 
performed by the Cost-Accounting Standards 
Board. 


As you know, I recommended strongly that 
the responsibility for the development of 
cost standards be placed in an executive 
branch board. The reasons for this position 
were set forth in testimony before both the 
Senate and House Banking and Currency 
Committees. However, the bill as passed by 
the Senate is a workable approach and con- 
tains provisions which would overcome the 
objections which I have set forth above to 
the bill as passed by the House, I strongly 
urge, therefore, that the provisions of the 
Senate passed bill be adopted in conference. 

A minor change which we would hope 
could be effected in the bill as passed by the 
Senate is to change the word “principles” in 
line 8, page 5 and in line 4, page 6 to the 
word “practices.” 

I would of course be happy to meet with 
you or any of the conferees if you wish. 

I am taking the liberty of sending a copy of 
this letter to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
ELMER B. STAATS. 


Mr. Speaker, the House version of S. 
3302 established a five-member Cost- 
Accounting Standards Board appointed 
and chaired by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, and made up of two mem- 
bers of the accounting profession—one 
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with knowledge of small business ac- 
counting practices—one representative 
of industry and one representative of a 
Government agency, all serving 4-year 
terms. The Board was given the power 
to recommend to the Congress by June 
30, 1971, and each June 30 thereafter, 
cost accounting standards designed to 
achieve uniformity and consistency for 
use by defense contractors and subcon- 
tractors for negotiated contracts. 

The version agreed to by the conferees 
would establish the same five-man 
Cost-Accounting Standards Board as 
created under the House version and 
would include the provision that one of 
the two professional accountants on the 
Board must have knowledge of small 
business accounting. The House con- 
ferees agreed to the Senate version that 
the Board would have the power to 
promulgate cost accounting standards 
designed to achieve uniformity and con- 
sistency for use by defense contractors 
and subcontractors for negotiated con- 
tracts, but these standards would not 
be applied to: First, contracts of $100,- 
000 or less; second, negotiated contracts 
where prices are established by catalog 
or market price of commercial items sold 
in substantial quantities to the general 
public; third, utility rates set by law or 
regulation; and, fourth, where the Board 
finds it is not necessary to apply the 
standards to certain classes of contrac- 
tors because of the size of the contracts 
or otherwise. 

In addition, the House conferees in- 
sisted that the Senate version be 
changed to require that any proposed 
standards, rules, or regulations to be 
promulgated by the Board be transmitted 
to Congress for 60 days of continuous 
session, during which Congress could by 
concurrent resolution block the proposed 
standards from taking effect. 

However, minor and technical modifi- 
cations in already promulgated stand- 
ards, rules or regulations which do not in 
effect constitute the issuance of new 
standards, rules or regulations would not 
have to be submitted to Congress prior to 
promulgation. 

The compromise version also contained 
various administrative and enforcement 
provisions concerning uniform account- 
ing standards contained in the Senate 
version of S. 3302. 

The House version of S. 3302 gave the 
President standby authority to stabilize 
prices, wages, salaries, rents, and interest 
rates at levels not less than those prevail- 
ing on May 25, 1970, but adjustments 
could be made to avoid inequities. This 
authority would expire February 28, 1971. 
The Senate conferees receded to the 
House on this entire provision except for 
the deletion of interest rates from the 
standby controls title. This amendment 
was accepted by the House conferees be- 
cause the President was already given 
standby authority to control interest 
rates under Public Law 91-151 passed by 
the Congress in December 1969. 

The House version of S. 3302 did not 
contain any amendments affecting the 
Defense Production Act loan guarantee 
program. The Senate version limited 
these loan guarantees to a maximum of 
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$20 million per contractor, except with 
congressional approval. It also prohibits 
the use of the Defense Production Act 
loan guarantee program primarily to 
prevent insolvency or bankruptcy unless 
the President certifies in detail to Con- 
gress that such a business failure would 
have a direct and substantially adverse 
effect upon defense production and pre- 
sents his certification at least 10 days 
prior to such loan guarantee. The House 
receded to the Senate version on this pro- 
vision because of the need to prevent un- 
warranted use of DPA loan guarantees 
without adequate safeguards. 

I must make one other statement, and 
that is that the Defense Production Act 
really expired June 30. Just before that 
time the House and Senate passed a res- 
olution extending the time 30 days. That 
time is about to expire again. We passed 
& resolution providing for a 15-day ex- 
tension, which will expire tomorrow. If 
we do not pass the conference report to- 
day, the Defense Production Act will ex- 
pire, and that wil cause many trouble- 
some complications. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. So the date remains the 
same, May 25, 1970, as the date on which 
wage, salary, price, and. rent controls 
could be put into effect, and that date 
was selected, strangely enough, if I re- 
member correctly, because, and only be- 
cause, it was the date the bill was in- 
troduced in Congress. Is that correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. It was the week before 
the day of introduction. It is customary 
to fix a date prior to that time because 
it would otherwise permit some people to 
get under the line who are not entitled 
to do so. 

Mr. GROSS. That is interesting. So 
with this conference report, and with the 
enactment of the credit control bill some 
2 or 3 months ago, Congress has delegated 
to the President of the United States 
total authority to put into effect wage, 
price, rent, and interest controls—con- 
trols over all credit of the United States 
and that without the declaration of an 
emergency of any kind either prior to 
putting these controls into effect or con- 
currently with such action. 

In all conscience, how much more 
power do you want to give to the Presi- 
dent, any President of the United States? 

Mr. PATMAN. The President must act 
quickly to be effective in the event infla- 
tion should become so bad that prices 
would be going out the roof. Time would 
be of the essence, and he must be en- 
abled to act quickly and swiftly. That is 
what theis measure will enable him to 
do. I do not contemplate that he would 
think about putting any of these price 
and wage controls in effect —— 

Mr. GROSS. Then why should this 
legislation be approved? 

t Mr. PATMAN. Unless it became very 
ad. 

Mr. GROSS. Why should the President 
not declare an emergency? 

Mr. PATMAN. He would probably do 
that. He would probably ask Congress to 
implement the powers given by furnish- 
ing personnel and money. 
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Mr. GROSS. Congress could not im- 
plement any power. It will һауе already 
been spinelessly given away. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not uneasy about 


t. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, wlll the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. What did the confer- 
ees do with the amendment that we 
adopted here to include interest rates 
among the items to be regulated by the 
President? 

Mr. PATMAN. That was put in. I was 
for it, but after we discussed in the con- 
ference committee the fact thai it would 
interfere with powers we had already 
given to the President in a bill that he 
had signed about 2 days before Christ- 
mas 1969, we dediced otherwise. Further- 
more, the conferees were unwilling to 
accept that date of May 25 as the date 
on which interest rates could not be 
lower, because at that time interest rates 
were at the top, and they did not want 
to have such high interest rates to fix & 
standard. That is the reason the con- 
ferees voted not to leave it in because 
we had plenty of protection without 
that. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the conferees did the House a disservice 
in accepting the Senate language and 
deleting the words “interest rates" from 
this bill. I am not at all persuaded by 
the argument that we have already 
given the President those powers, be- 
cause they are not the same; nor am I 
at all persuaded by the argument that 
the May 25 cutoff has some magic. We 
heard less than an hour ago the distin- 
guished minority leader of the House tell 
the House that it is entirely possible the 
national debt for 1972 may go as high 
as $30 billion. If that should happen— 
heaven forbid—those interest rates are 
going to continue skyrocketing, and the 
language we voted here when we wrote 
"interest rates" in this bill would at least 
have kept those interest rates from not 
going beyond the May 25 cutoff date. 

I believe it was a great disservice to 
this House. I just wonder why it is that 
we are willing to penalize the worker by 
putting a ceiling on his wages, and we 
are willing to penalize the businessman 
by fixing his prices, and we are willing 
to penalize the person who owns prop- 
erty by fixing his rents, but we are not 
willing to go to the source of all this 
inflation, the big international money- 
changers who charge these high in- 
terest rates, and are the principal cause 
of infiation. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am as 
much against high interest rates as the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. BROWN). 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
would the gentleman tell me, are all the 
inadequacies of title II, the so-called 
wage and price measure, still in the bill, 
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“no бешп то real;price and neitealvalue creportjand that.all Members (speaking 
may ohaveisthe privilege | of. extending 
| theix: геод and: including: extraneous 
omatiter.: 

They SPEAKER. Is; there ‘objection. to 
Ahe geonitiesean: inem 


Stabilization, nio means to implement any 
kind of stabilization activity, апа mao time 
within^which to do'it?.: ГА“ 

Mr. PATMAN. They are not inade- 
quacies. * 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan: Let mé pur- 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman asked 
mea question, and 1.want to &nswer it. 
Y want tocanswer:that:question.:This:is 
'eiving-the'power tothe Presiderit:to:sta- 
bilize and anything that:can be:donetnat 
he wants to do and any money that‘is 
needed for personnel andéstablishment, 
hevcan/ask for: Nothing will be done'until 
the Presidentoexpressly desires to: use'a 
part of these: stabilization authorities or 
all of! them<«and cornes to thé Congress, 
апа! ihe Congress Syilloimplement band 
supplement it; by appropriating: money 
&nd:establishment to carry out/what he 
wants to carry out. 

Mri BROWN-of Michigan. The gentle- 
man: knows I think'it/is totally itrespon- 
sible ‘for ithissbody ‘to pass this kind of 
legislation: 

-nopFurthermore, this legislation has been 
sought on the basis thatit leads to:some 
stabilization; апа the May 25 date has 
been referred to as the date which estab- 
lishes’a ‘ceiling; Lèt me anakel it abun- 
дапу clear, Decause a tremendous! fa- 
cade has prevailed with respect to.’this 
legislation; we are not talking about’a 
ceiling! as-to^My. 25; Thé-bilLs&ys prices 
'and wages may not bé less tham they were 
on May' 25 Therefore, às: far: as» doing 
something about ‘stopping inflation; this 
созе nothing,! and: the gentlemán. kziowrs 
t 

мї PATMAN.' We Tave:to be realistic. 
The May 25 wages and salaries levels will 
be mighty low if the President sees runa- 
way inflation that he must stop; and this 
date» will look mighty ! quen to hirat 
thát time? 

Mr. BROWN 6p Michigan, would the 
gentleman ‘Not àgrée the President ‘has 
“no funds with which’ to dó anything and 
по time in which todo it? 010: : 

Mr. REUSS. Mr: Speaker, wilPthe gen- 
teñan yfeld? > 

Mr? PATMAN. Y yield to the géntleman 
from Wisconsin (Mt; REUSS) . 

MP PREUSS! Mi” Speaker; 1 would ask 
the’ chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, if the gentleman from 


Michigan (Mr: Brown) brings beforethe ~ 


gentleman’s committee а bill to permit а 
greater roliback of prices than May 25, 
would tis get consideration? 

Mr: PATMAN., It would get early cón- 
sideration. 

Mr. BROWN ot Michigan, The gentle- 
man from "Texas knows I offered ап 
Ame ent on this very point that per- 
“thitted adjustment üpWard and. down- 
Ward of wages and prices. The gentleman 

O knows that the Members on his side 
"ot the AM walked down the aisle in op- 
position to that amendment, > 

Mr. РАТЫН К ЖНА, had his 
day in court., 

(as GENERAL, LEAVE, | 
;PATMAN..Mr;.Speaker, ask 
Puma bn consent; that; lb Members 


pmay-have 6 legislative days.in which.to . 


Jextend theirremarks,onthis conference 


-they requests of 
HEexas?:: 


There was no-obiection. : 

Mr. WHONALL: МЕ; Speaker, I want tio 
make a ataseronnk 98: "en as thei gentle- 
mera 

Mati PATMAN. МІ; Speaker, Iyield io 
the: gentleman- from: New. Jersey. - (Mr. 


AWIDNALL for thy: purpose: of, making..a 


statement only; «51555 is 
Mr. WEDNALL. Mr, Speaker, X was;one 
of the;three-minority; conferees :оп «this 


; bill. Of; course; there; was:no: problem; at 


all with.title-I, which. had to:do with. ке- 
newal.of, the; act, and beth: the, Senate 


арф House, bills contained) 2-year: provi- 


sions: for:extension ofthe Defense-Pro- 
duetion Act. sri: 

On title It, which had to do with cost 
accounting ;: the House receded: to, the 
Senate. f 

On title III, the other one: having todo 
with price. controls. and:wage controls; the 
Senate receded tothe House i: 

There-was:no ehange im the DADIOS 
of either the Senate version oftitle Ikor 
the. House: version of. title-IIT; with; the 
exception:of the addition:of. a: man оп 


the, Board,-toprepresent small.business 


and bring in-findings with respect іо: cost 
accounting standards... 

We.did not-sign, the report, because we 
felt. that ‘the entire, thing, had: been: ex- 
plored on the floor. of the House»; 

‘The; House; has, worked sits. will лапа 
shown. very clearly. that: it wanted. the 
position, of the. House with respect to cost 
accounting. 

We. also discovered. the! view of the 
House with respect to wage and »price 
controls.,.We; һаа за, vote im the House, 
and an overwhelming vote against man- 
datory.price, controls. -rhat is a matter 
of.record..So,title, IT is actually; an ex- 
ercise in futility, with only.6 months ef- 
fectiveness, with по money for the hiring 
of staff, for, the maintenance, of staff or 
the other things that; would.go. with the 
SP tein of:a wage and; price control 
ас! 

We, did «shift the monkey. over {о іре 
President's back,,and, this: is.all & matter 
of recorda f 

I-personally ага not. going to, support 
the. conference report because I feel that 
it is поб &.good-bill as уйат апа; а 
it, should. һе defeated..: 

Mr. PATMAN There was considerable 
testimony; that. it.:should not be longer 
than;6,months, to give the President.an 
opportunity to make up his mind. {ле 
put it into effect we would haye.to extend 
it andy also, implement. it . and. furnish 
money for personnel and. administration 
and all the other, purposes..1t just did, not 
logically come inta: this-bill;;to let; the 
President exercise an: option. у 

Mr,.BLACKBI JME Speaker, ifthe 


‘gentleman. will yield, I should like to 


"Speaker, І yield 3 x 
9 favored, mandatory controls; 


haye.3-minutes...: 
Mr. PATMAN..Mr. 
minutes to the, gentleman from, rGepreia 
for comments. 
‚Мт. BLACKBURN. Мг, Speaker, з was 
a member of the,conference and. I -will 
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vote . against: ;the. conference. report. I 


want to teli.the.Members-that the: reason 
eWhy >I) willovotesagainst the, conference 


report «is; net because. the; House. posi- 
tion, oni) standby:.controls: was’ upheld, 


shecause -that:avas ithe; House «will, ех- 
“pressed -by the, vote ofthe; House, The 


reasom why L,oppese the, conference. хе- 
port-is-beeause we: permitted; the Senate 
to-tack гою, this uniform, Cost Aceount- 
ing Standards Board under, conditions 
which were; not,asked. for, by. the Comp- 
troller >General and under..conditions 
which were; expressly »rejected, уфе 
Banking. and.Currency Committee, which 
took extensive testimony ор the; subject. 

In-faet, the vote before.the.Coramittee 


ven. Banking and Curreney was,a vote,of 


23.t0.12,-as Lrecall, almost-a 2-to-L yote. 
This.vote.reflected the views.of members 
of -both.; political. parties апа. reflected 


; the: views :of : Members; of, all .shades;.of 


the political, spectrum, 7 

'Those. of. uson the)committee, who 
heard-the testimony. recognige.that:;this 
concept, of uniform ;-cost ; accounting 


-Standards:has sa superficial appeal but 


testimony. from. the experts reveals that 


eitis going to be impossible to.implement. 
ат dos great..damage to jours whole 
defense: industry; In: fact, we find: it will 


rungnauy:of our defense contractors out 
of-even bidding on: defense contracts, I 
do not; believe that: is ; what we want 
to: do, л 

Gentlemen; d «do not believe wd want 
to burden our defense industry with two 
accounting systems, sone га з satisfy (the 
Government and:one to satisfy the'stock- 
holders, The one:to: satisfy the»Govern- 


«ment will:ibe:paid-for; I:can assure the 


Members; апі will be paid: for;/by;the 
taxpayers of this) country.:Sositcis not 
going to-eutsth cost of our defense pro- 
duction. Т0 the contrary, it) із going»to 
raise the nad of:our defense me 
tion. 

Fur еони it will drive out of the de- 
fense cindustry «many. ofthe: companies 
we need. and; upon: which! we: depend! to 
produce; the hardware) and the: items ме 
need іпгогӣег to} defend: euresives as а 
Nation. 

Issincerely surges the homies of the 
House: torreject othis:conference; report 
and:to: reject. it on :the: basis: that. the 
mentbers ‘of ithe Committee on: Banking 
and Currency, based on ‘the i¢estimony 
before-thescommittee; voted: almost:2 to 


,d:to:reject.the.concept that was forced 


on-us! by: the: Senate, 

abado ало believe the. House confenees 
adequately defended the “position: of this 
House, I:do:not:believe-they presented 
their:case: properly. i believe itiis up to 
the Memberseof the: House to. take a. very 
strong stand; if.we- are going to prevent 
needless expense to-our taxpayers by-im- 
posing» unnecessary: | burdens» upon: the 


. defense industries of: this country. 


Mr; PATMANy Mr. Speaker, ‘will: the 
gentleman yield? 

і Mr. BLACKBURN. I ар парру. to yield 
to my chairman.:; 

Mr; PATMAN. I.believe the gensieman 


Mr. BLACKBURN. I, believe I gaye an 
opportunity: to the, Members to..vote for 
ter ИПЇХВП1 B OF 29 T&L BOI 929117 
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E PATMAN, On a motion, ‘Yo recom. 


B ‘BLACKBURN, Хевіз, 
Mr. PATMAN. And ЕР 
Цейлон, 


JBLACKB 
what Vaulted to а LE Sas 
PATMAN. "There. is, quite. adit- 
js uat ihe bi 3 iia зр: m 
T. CKBURN о no think 
P has amy is , to do.with.my, discussi 
о: 


онй, "Thais exactly. 


orm cost ARE E standards. I 


think you -are trying, to-lead..the House 


AWAY: Te ihe. most . damaging ; portion 
of this bill 


Mr. PATMAN, We looked into this and. 


found it.was.yery satisfactory. £ 

Thne.SPEAKER, ‘The, time. of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia-has.expired... 0: 

Mr, PATMAN..Mr. Speaker, ме have 
had,.plenty of, .discussion: on: this subs 
ject:and. if the gentleman: from .New 
Jersey. |, Mr... WIDNALL);: does, mot want 
more time—— | 


oMr., WIDNALL.. Mr. “Speaker, ‘I would. 


like very. much: to see the, gentleman from 
Texas, yield some time, te.the, gentleman 
from California (Mr. GUBSER) sio 


Mr, PATMAN, Twill. be glad to yield to 


him for a question. 


Mr, \GUBSER, Mr. Speaker, L.happen. 


to: have 2n-intense interest їп: this sub- 
ject-and make a; eonsiderable-study of 3% 
I would;like the,opnortunity of express- 
ing:myself omthis important matter:for 


3. minutes.; Will ;:thergentleman |; be. 180) 


kind as to:yield me 3 minutes?::: ? 
"Mri PATMAN; Үев You would like.to 
have him have 8 minutes 07И your side? 
-iMr.WIDNALE Yes; 


“Mrs PATMAN,;:Fine.: Mr: Speaker, 2 


yield: the gentleman: 3 minutes; 


_ Mir. .GUBSERio What l:have:-to Sayi 


will be largely. repetition-of the points 
madexby the »gentlemam-fronh-Georgia 
(MrjoBracksuaen)icBut didavesintensely: 
studied the:subiject; ofsdefense 


procurei 
тепіоохеља longsperiod of time; and I 


must emphasize the: points that.-this 
eomplete capitulation: tontheySenate tis 
adverse to the interests ofthe American 
taxpayer and, secondly, Hit: :should:/be 
called a bill for the:relief:of the: giant: 
companies vof : the: клы туре, 
complex. 

csbetimeiteliyoumwhys 5i: 
si&s the>gentieman from Daireli iMr: 
BaaéxstRn>) said, this) avillo reéquire.c& 
duplicate set;of books because account: 
ing-is 4) managément stool. sEvery | com> 
paüy:must have пе: аспі to adopt ac- 
counting practices to serve management 
andtinsurerefiicient) low! cost ópeftatióhs. 
Soi they, cannot ‘have !accouiting  'pro« 
cedures udietatéd sto>them! JO "T$ Fed- 
erabGovernmerit. ( 


tems. for only 25, percent, of, their’ bisi- ' 
ness, So. they will get.out,ef the defense ; 


busi many,are.already.doing, This 
bene eee oy open, and бу, 
the base of expertise which is available 


to the Department of Defense. The busi- 


ness these firms How Handle will then be 


concentrated in the defense icarteL That’ 


is thisisa bill forc@hecrelief of the 
giant corporations — mnnaryamn- 


on, dustrial complex: 


We have! meconnting Tequtements now 
which are adequate for the Renegotiation 
Act; we have accounting now which is 
adequate for the Truth in Negotiations 


Act, I ask you why do we DAYS to impose. 


still another requirement on. industry. 
and, drive more people out of the defense. 
i 


PATMAN. will the! “geritleman | 


ad? 


Mr. GUBSER. T yiera to tHe gehtidiati,. 


Mr, PATMAN. We give the contractors 
and the Sübcontractors. An. dpport ty 
to, be heard all the time and to file sta 


ments beforé Our committee. We gave. 


great consideration to, everything they 
said. We feel as though this will be fair 
and equitable... 


Mr. GUBSER. Let me ask You it one 


subcontractor bas favored the uniform. 
cost, accounting standards, 

SMr. PATMAN. No: they do not, Бе. 
cause they are making alot of money ‘out 
of this thing, This, will gaye $2 bilion, 
If‘ we have cost accounting standards, it 
wi save the. Government oyer.$2 billion 


а year 

“The ‘SPEAKER? "Thé ting of the 
Henan, from California has expire! 

PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I Midye, 
the БАЙЧЫ question: on, tne. copiterence 
report. 

The previous question Was drderea. 

The SPEAKER, The question is gri. the 
conference report. 

‘The question was "Taken: and, the 
Speaker announced, that, the ayes ap- 
peated to have it. 

"MT. DER WINSKI, Myr, Speaker’ T ob, 
ject to the vote on ‘the ground. that à 
quorum is поё present and ` ‘make “the 
point” of? order “that a "quorum. ‘is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER, “Evidently” 8 {Чү 
is not presents?" 

/Doorkeeper^ will, close ‘the’ doors, 
the Servéant at Arms will notify absent 
менек | and the Clerk will call the 
ro $ 

-эүне T Was’ къ and there 
were yeas 217," nays: 153, ‘not voting: 59, 


gen. 


as follows: 


^i [gon NO. “280 f 


оТ) legistation wil seqivé. азѕесопё Adams 


sete of;books;whieh willbe costly: arid: 
add to the: price! paid ibyi the WS. Gove 
ernment.: Тваё 4з < enm, Шш As: Wein to 
thetaxpayérs по! 

Now let me tell you "wii ‘this is p bit 
for the:xreélief:of the giant: corporations 
in the: military-indtüstrial:/iconiplex- 5: 
srfFoday: weshave :manyc hundreds Tof 
small firmis syho! do; let;uscsay; only-25 
percent of their business with the-De-: 
partmentof Defense, ‘Ehey cannot afford 
to anaintain; duplicate accounting; sys- 


‚бай. 
Anderson; . 
Теп: DOS Brot ) 
Andrews; Ala.5; oem ae у 
г pi Broyhill; SES mif | 
Amey SAR Эке; Mass "Dinge 
дзрівара 99 arisen, Mo К а. 
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Edmondson .. Kastenmeler 
Edwards, Calif. I 
Eilberg 

Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 


Preyer, N. fom 
Price, IU. 


Fulton, Tenmi! 
Fuquza И ‚зо 
Galifianakis: 
Gallagher 


»o Smith, Iowa. 
¿Staggers 
Steed 
yiStókes 9/1] 07 
ro Stratton 4; 
‘Stubblefield . . 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
м9 


1 Morthy: aif 
Morehy, N Ж : 
Hathaway fe 
Hechler; №. Vast Neda 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski , 
Henderson —' 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jacobs, 
Johnson} Сан) 
Јоһпзоп, Ра. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, №; 14 
Jonés, Tenn. 
Karth 


 WAZgonner... 
Waldie x 
" Watts” 


Anderson, Nl. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak,- gt 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Bélcher 
Bell, Calif. 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhiih Va: 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Buc Tex. 


BAL Wis. z Idaho Hp 
Camp ansen, о, pe 
Garter! ^Hrvég 7 th 
Hastings 

Hosmer... 

Hunt - 

Hi tchinson?> 

Jarman 


Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, ! 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier | i Kuykendall; 
боше & S 
Gor easy b5Lbandgreébe 
Conte. үт LANGEN, a-y 
Coughiin“ Lloyd » 

Lukens 


Schwengel 


^ Scotts. T 
A: Sebelius 


Kleppe 


- MeRneally 
Martin : 


Edwards, Ala. Wemplizes 


Pucinski уон 
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Wilson, Bob 
Winn 


Wyman 
Zion 


Wold Zwach 


Wydler 
Wylie 
NOT VOTING—59 


Meskill 


Thompson, NJ. 
Tunney 

Van Deerlin 
Weicker 

Young 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
ut Clerk announced the following 
p Ц 


Mr. Rooney of New York for, with Mr. 
Berry against. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Cunningham against. 

Mr. Horton for, with Mr. Reifel against. 

Mr. Daniels of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Cramer against. 

Mr. Corbett for, with Mr. Betts against. 

Mr. Bevill for, with Mr. Adair against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. King. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Beall of Maryland. 

Mr. Caffery with Mr. Foreman. 

Mr, Rarick with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Weicker. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Clay. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Fraser. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Edwards of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr, McCarthy. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Tunney, 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Ryan with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Purcell with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Dawson. 


Mr. ROBERTS changed his vote from 
"nay" to “yea,” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
© А motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. ALBERT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to keep the Members of the House 
advised as best I can, and while the dis- 
tinguished minority leader is on the floor, 
as to the legislative program. 

We are going on with the wage adjust- 
ment bill this evening. 

We wil not take up the Emergency 
Community Facilities Act before the 
recess. 


We do have a conference report which 
wil be called up presently by the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL) 
and we have another conference report 
that will be called up tomorrow on the 
political advertising bill. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO CONSTRUCT, 
OPERATE, AND MAINTAIN THE 
NARROWS UNIT, MISSOURI RIVER 
BASIN PROJECT, COLORADO 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
3547) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Narrows Unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, Colorado, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

Tne Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Col- 
orado (Mr. ASPINALL)? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not object, 
but I do so to ask the chairman of the 
committee, my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Colorado, if he will 
explain just what is in the conference 
report. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I shall do so, but I 
would like to have the reading of the 
statement taken care of first. 

Mr.SAYLOR. If the gentleman is going 
to do that, then I withdrav. my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reques* of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ASPINALL) ? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of August 
12, 1970.) 

Mr. ASPINALL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the statement 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, there are 
three differences in the House and Sen- 
ate versions of S. 3547. I will discuss them 
individually. 

The first difference is in section 1 where 
the House bill contained a provision re- 
quiring that the Secretary of the Interior 
treat identifiable return flows of water 
from the project to abate pollution and 
enhance water quality. I believe that 
every one subscribes to the objective of 
this amendment, which was offered by 
our colleague, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Saytor), in the interest 
of assuring that Federal programs are in 
the forefront of the fight to preserve and 
improve the environment. Thus, while 
agreeing with the objective and spirit of 
the Saylor amendment, the conferees 
had difficulty with the specific language. 
The committee of conference adopted 
substitute language to require that the 
project be operated so as not to cause 
the South Platte River to be in violation 
of applicable water quality standards. 
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Such standards have been promulgated 
and approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in accordance with the Water 
Quality Act of 1965. They provide a state- 
ment of acceptable water quality con- 
ditions to which all interests must 
conform. The language adopted by the 
committee of conference provides the 
Secretary with precise guidelines to gov- 
ern his operation of the Narrows unit. 
This would not have been the case under 
the original language in the House 
version. 

The second difference in the two ver- 
sions of the bill is language in the House 
bill that sets out with more clarity the 
repayment conditions of the Narrows 
unit. Based on present analysis, the 
water users can repay the irrigation costs 
in 40 years. This means that no assist- 
ance from power revenues is anticipated, 
although the bill does authorize such 
assistance, if required. The House lan- 
guage, which the conferees adopted, 
places a requirement on the Secretary to 
extend the contract term to a full 50 
years, if necessary, to achieve irrigation 
payout, before reliance can be placed on 
power revenues. 

The third difference deals with acreage 
limitation provisions. The Senate bill 
contained a section, which was adopted 
by the conference committee, that au- 
thorizes the same handling of acreage 
limitation matters as applies to the Col- 
orado-Big Thompson project. Both the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project and the 
Narrows unit provide supplemental water 
service to presently irrigated lands 
within the Northeastern Colorado Water 
Conservancy District, and the same gen- 
eral conditions of altitude, growing sea- 
son, and crop adaptability pertain to 
both land areas. The committee of con- 
ference believes it is reasonable to follow 
the precedent established with respect to 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project in 
development of the Narrows unit. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylyania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I thank my colleague 
for yielding. 

The substitute amendment that was 
adopted in conference regarding the 
standards of water states that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is required to see 
to it that the water quality standards of 
the State of Colorado will be main- 
tained. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Not only maintained, 
but it will be at least equal with the 
standards of the Federal Government. 

Mr. SAYLOR. It is also our under- 
standing that no State is permitted to 
adopt water quality standards which are 
lower than the Federal standards. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect as this legislation affects those 
States involved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the “ayes” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
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quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that & quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 337, nays 4, not voting 88, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 281] 


YEAS—337 


Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


Abbitt 


Leggett 
Long, Md. 
Lowenstein 


Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 


Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 


Monagan 
Montgomery 


Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 
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Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif, 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, М.Ү. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz, 


Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Watsor 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whalley 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

86 Germain 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherlo 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sikes 


Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles H. 
Winn 


Gross 
Hall 


Alexander 
Baring 
Beall, Md. 


Burleson, Tex. 
Cabell 


y 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 


Mikva 
Mollohan 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Mall- 
liard. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr, King. 

Mr. Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Lujan. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Mikva with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Meskill. 

Mr. Caffery with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Rarick with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Weicker. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Reifel. 

Mr, Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Roude- 
bush. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Foreman. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Beall of Maryland. 

Mr. Bevill with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Brock. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Keith. 

Mr, Celler with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Vander 
Jagt. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Wold. 
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Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Dennis. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Flynt. 
Stubblefield with Mr. Purcell. 
Hawkins with Mr. Ryan. 

Edwards of California with Mr. Diggs. 
Podell with Mr. Clay. 

McCarthy with Mr. Baring. 

O’Hara with Mr. Powell. 

Farbstein with Mr. Fisher. 

Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Fraser. 
Clark with Mr. Carey. 

Matsunaga with Mr. McMillan. 


RERREREREE 


Mr. Chappell with Mr. Whitten. 


Mr. GROSS and Mr. HALL changed 
their vote from "yea" to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SLEEPING BEAR DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (Н. Res. 1198, Rept. No. 91- 
1429), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

H. Res. 1198 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 18776) 
to establish in the State of Michigan the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore, and 
for other purposes. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tions shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF GULF ISLANDS 
NATIONAL SEASHORE 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 1197, Rept. No. 91- 
1427), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

Н. Без. 1197 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 10874) 
to provide for the establishment of the Gulf 
Islands National Seashore, in the States of 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi, 
for the recognition of certain historic values 
at Fort San Carlos, Fort Redoubt, Fort Bar- 
rancas, and Fort Pickens in Florida and Fort 
Massachusetts in Mississippi, and for other 
purposes, After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
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terior, ang 208 Ё affairs, the В "най be 
read for amendment under the flvé-minite 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of t 
shalt 


bil) for amendment, the Committee 
апа teport the bili, to the House 
with such amendiments аз máy have been 
adopted, and’ the previous questión shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
semmis.. motion к one, notion, to. ae- 
comm! E < a, ра je 


PROVIDING FOR: CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R:;:17809, PREVAILING- RATE 
PAY SYSTEMS FOR GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES: “ 


OWES MADDEN. Mr. Speaker) by diréc- 
tion of the Committee’ on Rules; call up 
Howse “Résohition 1182}! and’ ‘ask for fits 
immediate consideration: ‘ 


The Clerk read the resolution“ ‘as 
follows 5:5! a О 
н. айе 1182 

Resolved, That.upon.the.adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the ‘House resolve itself Into the Committee 
of the Whole "Hoüsb Ой the State of the 
Union. for the.consideration of the.bUl (H.R. 
17809) to provide an “equitable ‘system for 
fixing and'adjüsting tne rates of pay for pre- 
vafling’ raté employees f the Government 
ánd^for^jóther ptrposes.-After general: de: 
bate, whidh-shall:be confined to: thedjilicand 
shall continue not.to exceed two hours, to 
be, equally diyided and controlled by ‘the 
chairman and “ranking Hin nority member of 
the Committee on Post Office ‘and civil Serv 
ice, the bill shalt pe read for amendment une 
der the Avé minute rule? Tt shall be in order 
#6 consider’ thé ameridment in ihe nature 
[m ‘Substitute recommended by the Сош- 

{ге on Post Office and Civil ‘Service now 
printed in the bill as an ‘original pill for the 
purpose of amendment "under the “five-min= 
Ute rule. At the conclusion. of ‘such conz 
sideration, the Committee Shall rise and re- 
port.the s to the House with stich aménd- 
ments аб. may. Have adopted, ana ‘any 
Member may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any amendment adopted in the 

Committee of the Whole fo the bill or to 
ine committee amendment, in the nature of 
a substitute. The. previous question shall be 
UAM as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto. to final passage without in- 
tervening. motion excépt one motion to. re- 
commit with or without füstructions, - 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
apu es. to acte gentleman, from Califor- 
SMIT) Pending which I yield 
myself E time as F-may consume. 
oMr;) Speaker House Resolution 11182 
provides.;an: open rule: with: онто 
general дераї@є for-sconsideration- -of 
11:R1:117809cto^provide an; equitable \sys+ 
tem forifixing and adjusting:the wates;of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Gover » The, resolution, also.makes 
it-in order. fo. consider, fhe comxi£tee sub 
stitute:as an: originalsbilb fou: де ооф 
ofamendments sij по s 


either. as»appropriated “or. nonapDr 
rated fund: ee Уза employees-af- 


'éral “wage 
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The definition of “prevailing rate em-. 


ployee” is-exemplified by H.R. 1780940 
includé Approximately 143,000 employées 
of nonappropriated fund activities.of the 


Armed Forces and of the Veterans’ Can-: 


teen Service." 


Through ihe years the blue collar 


workers’ рауљһаѕ been-based on a survey 
of a sample-of private-industry ‘їп the 


local ]&bor Market área. This bill would. 
providé ‘an. equitable system for fixing. 


and ‘adjusting their rates of payiesr= > 
A Federal Prevailing "Wage Advisory 


Committee would „ре ‘established to. rë- 


place the.present 1i-member -advisory 
committee; which was established “ad~ 
ministrativély to.guidé the coordinated 
Federal wage system.. The, newly. estab- 
lished committee’ wouldalso be conr- 
posed of 1Í'members, oné бї whom would 
be a full-time chairman, not otherwise 
in the Federal service, appointed bythe 
President for a 4-year term. 

A five-step wage schedule would be pro- 


vided instead of the present three steps, 


the third step of which is presently 104 
percent of the prevailing ‘Wate. The pro- 
posed fiffh'stép would be 112 percert 

Automatic.step advancements.,woild 
be provided after 26 weeks’ work in step 
1; 78 week8 In step'2; and 104 weeks 4n 
each of steps.3 and 4. < i 

А 7.5-pereent pay differential would. be 
provided; nationwide, for:seheduled non- 
overtime work during the second shift 
3 p.m. to-midnight—and. 10 percent for 
the third'shift—11 p.m:?'to'8 a.m. =ч 

“Saved pay” would be provided #0129 
years for-.employees. who: are reduced, 
in grader GS employees: row have this 
protection, - 

Lif is. estimated that the nnus: cost. of 
the legislation will be-$930 million.- 

Mr! Spéaker, I urge the adoption of the 
гше in order hat House Resolution 17808 
may be»eonsidered. кзг 

Mr. SMITH of California. М, speaks 
er, I yield. myself such. time "5I may 
use. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated: Nby the geritie: 
man, from « indiana,--House: Resolution 
1482 provides for.2 hours of debate under 
an open rule, and makes in order the 
committee amendment,in,the nature.of a 
substitute as an original bill for the BUR: 
pose of amendment: 

Inthe‘ interest то saving ипе will 
simply add some thinPbstothe statement 
made by th® gentleman from Indiana 

The purpose of fhe bi fs^tó ‘establish 
a statutory. authority for fhe setting of 
wage Tates for sore. 890,000 “prevailing 
rate emp ley a of the Federal. vem- 
ment. and nthe _ District, of... Columbia, 
whether such-empleyses are, paid from 
Appropriated-or ungppropriated funds; 

Employees covered by the bill are:the 
blue-collar’ skitled- &nd''aniskitled m- 
ployees in all lines of ' Va from carperi- 
ters and electrician maids , bartenders, 
and barbers: employed through- 
out the“ БУДДА iA branches апа 
departments, . within ;the United. States 
and abroad. prot! ) 

The bill Grestestà Federal: Prevailing 
Wage Advisory Córintíttee *vith' six mán- 
Ahemen mebes ма five? “employee 
members ME advise the coordinated F 


ре ti Setting Wages, for 


M ditiw e mit „атм 


Aüjüst' 12) rorò 


group of em. loyées, The chairman? a” 
peA tihe Hieiiber óf the committee, could” 
not hold any other Federal office. He 
shail Бе appointed by the’ President for a 

4-year term. 

‘The’ bill also: éreates' E ‘fivelstep wage 
schedule instead of the current: threes) 
step system. "Further, the bill provides Tor: 
а T 5-percent pay différeritial ‘for “em- 
plóyees working the sécond’shift—3, p.m: 
to midnight—and.a 10-percent differen" 
tial for those on the third shift—mid- 
night to 8 a.m. 

The estimated cost of the bill is $230* 
million anniially broken down as follows: 
$190 million:for the, additional fourth. 
and fifth-pay'step inserted-into ће: ешге 
rent three-stép wage schedule; $40 mil- 
lion for the premium. pay. for the second 
and third shifts. 

The bill is-ópposed by tne admirüstra-^ 
tion as evidericed by several letters from 
the Civil Service Commission, the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, arid the Departmefit of Defense, 

Minority, views are filed- by Mr..Gross;, 
Mr. DERWINSKI, and^ Mrw LUKENS. They 
oppose thé legislation because of its res 
strictive provisions which. will limit.ad= 
ministrative flexibility.-They do notcaps 
prove'ladding two steps' to thé “wage 
schedule nów in effect nor the pay differs 
ential fornight shift duty.< 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the’ ‘adoption of the 
rule. 

Mr. speaker,’ Т yield 2 minutes io the 
gentleman: from Iowa-€Mir. GROSS). i 

Mr. GROSS. Mr! Spéaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding mé this time. I 
take it to.call attention-to the announces 
ment fade by the distinguished m&fórity 
leader only à.few moments ago, іп which 
he put over until after-the so-called-ree 
cess of the House of: Representatives to 
September 9.a bill cited as the Emmers 
gency Community... Facilities; Act. of 
1970"—an'emergency' bills The "Minguage 
reads in part 

The Congress finds thit a. large’ шше, of 
municipalities, and other entities. of local 
government: throughout:the: Nation are2uns 
able to тӣбайёе constrmetion of %1їак!апа 
urgently needéd public facilities € orit 

The Congress further finds that there is. an 
immediate; need for such: facilities. fotiusH 


That emergency bill; is being. put-over 
until Septemiber 9:or-thereafter, yet"we 
have heré: a bill for which there is no 
emergency. 

Or cán it be that there is & cbntvetàon. 
going on“ in Denver, Cl., and this bili 
must be passed tonight -because of the 
convention? Could:that:be possible? 

Mr. ALBERT Mr-Spéhker" ‘will the 
gentleman. yield?” tar 

Mr. GROSS. I anglad: to yield io the 

gentleman; 

Mr, ALBERT. I appietiate the cesis 
man’s yielding. 

In the first place,' s vedhest was made 
to mié.ffomthe сое not tô call 
that Ый -supi tomorrow- orm tonight;--and, 
in the'seéóríd place, ftom my own stand 
point, this Бї I believe’ 3$ related to the 
veto override :we» had .íbis afternoon. 
Three Weeks of rést-on:the part-of sour 
Republican friends might enable them 
to see the decessit pk D is sort of legisr 


lation. 
1 а 
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“over, 
Mr, ALBERT. I could not make that 
.kind.of a.commitment;let me say.-I do 
not..haye authority to change (һе. pro- 
gram. without consulting other Members. 
‘But I.wil tell my. friend. that, if our 
‘friends will, Jet us take .up.the.confer- 
ence report.on the political broadcasting 
-bill by--unanimous. consent-that..we.in- 
tend. to. take up. tomorrow, we.might be 
able to finish up everything tonight. 

The SPEAKER, The time. ofthe gen- 
tleman from Iowa has.expired. 

Mr..SMITH. of, California,.Mr, Speak- 
er, I will yield the gentleman from Iowa 
such further. time as he wishes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
‘Towa is recognized for 25. minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. It does seem to me highly 

,ineongruous .that.this bill would be called 
_up, tonight ара, an, emergency. bill. be 
Put „over; for.3, weeks to a month from 
now. tam unable to understand it, 
;5; Mr, ALBERT. | After „Ше gentleman 
goes home and has.communion. with. his 
constituents he;might have а little more 
understanding about the emergency na- 
ture of. the bill that we.will take up-in 
;Beptember. 

Mr, GROSS. The gentleman from Lowa 
n still, be: wondering why. this. pro- 
graming of legislation. Не will,still.be 
wondering. why.an emergency measure.is 
[йо being brought up, tonight instead. of 
- this. I сап think of no other reason than 
hat there is, a convention in..session 
somewhere. and. that. this ЫШ. must. be 
passed as.an.aecommodation to that con- 
yention..... 

Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 

. the. gentleman. yield; fo.me?... 
Mr. GROSS, Iam glád to yield to the 
АНЧЫ К if Т ауе any time. 

Mr.DERWINSKEL Mr. Speaker, it is 
IY observation that yery.often Mem- 
bers. do not take time .to. stop, and. rec- 
ognize. the unusual background ofin- 


dividuals who engage in:conyersation, Of ^ 


.course, I refer.to. the. gentleman from 
Iowa and the distinguished majority 
leader. I thought for & moment, they .had 
-the basis. for, -an agreement, It is my 
“understanding that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma is a. Rhodes: scholar and, 
theréfore, automatically a great. diplo- 
mat. The gertléman from Towa went 
overseas With Pershing in World War I. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me interript the 


„gentleman {о say thats on. that. trip -c 


“through Eugland.in 1918 on.the жау. о 


France, I: did.not stop for:a diploma.at vi 
reordering the previous;question..- 


"whatever “university” rdi Rhodes 
~Seholarships: 
Mr DERWINSET: е АНЬ that. ^" 

But the point I was about to make is 
the gentleman from Iowa is also-a ftiem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign — 
ants is a кро рио: 


iBeall, ма; 


.Rarbstein ~ia 
"Fisher ^^ 
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I thought fora moment:that:heland 
the majority leadet? weré:reacliiig séme 
agreement; T "recognize" agreements" can 
best be worked ött iia" quiéter and less 
соваріроре абпоѕрнеге than the floor 
itse 1 

Therefore, hopefully to. provide for 
such time element.I-now make:the point 
of order, Mr. Speaker, that a quorum is 
not present. « 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present:* 


CALL OF THE HOUSE: 


Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, I dide a 
call of the House. ! 

A call of.the House was ordered. - 

The Clerk: called. the, roll, nd the 
following: Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll NO, 282] 


Foreman . 
Teaser 1? 
Brey 54 
Fulton. Tenn. 

Gilbert 
Griffiths: c! 

Gubser ; 

Hansen, Wash, 

Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins - 
Hays. 
Hébert 
‘Hortan +! 


Anderson, 
Meri 
Ashley 
Bating 
Barrett 


Berry 

Betts 

Bevill 
Bingham l 
Blackburn 
Boggs 

Bray 

Brock 
Burleson, Tex. 


“Cabell 


Caffery 
Carey 
Cederberg 


Taft 
Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, Nw. 


Tunney 

Van Deeriin 
Weéickér ^ 
Whitten 


Daniels; NJ MeMillah 

wis Ga. MacGregor 
Dawson Mailliard 
Diggs Martin 
Dingell Melcher 
Dowdy vo (Méskilli TH мла; 
Dwyer coeMikwa..g ay Wold 
Edwards, La. ~~ Minish “Wright” 
Evins, 'Terin. ^ "Mink 


aret 
Fallon: Mollohan 
O'Hara . Zable, 
"O'Neal, Ga. ~“ 
Ford, O'Neill, Mass. 
William DJ DOttingerw п 


"The SPEAKER. On this folant 308 
Members have answered to their names, 
а quorum. 

By ‘uhatiniotis’ conserit;-furthe¥ pro- 
ceedings under ee yd were! ac gia 


‘with! 


РВ, Ров. CONSIDERATION 


7809, PREVAILING RATE 


OF HR. 
FOR РАМ УТ 


. PAY SYS 
EMPLO 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from: Indiana) 

Mr:oMADDEN. Mi; penker: d move 
the previous question:on: the resolution. 
The SPEAKER; The: questionis on 


The question was taken; апйпоп!а 
division (demanded-by-Mr. DERWINSKI) 
horeo азоо аа, 99s 53... ос 

DERWIN: SEL. Mz, Speaker, I ob- 
ae to the SS on the ground that a 


quorum E iot présent; and maké the 


-Delaney 
Dellenback 
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point: of order: sthat:-asquorum,,is..not 
present. 2: 

The SPEAKER: ‘mvidentiy а quorum is 
not present: 

The ‘Doorkeeper will @lose the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will cali.t£he roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 236, nays.98, not voting 107, 
as follows: 

[Roll No: 203] 
YEAS-—236. 


Fountain Nedzi 
Friedel Nichols 
Fulton, Pa. "T Nix A 
Fuqua Obey 
Galifianakis O’Konski 

-~ Gallagher ^ Olsen 

^ Garmatz Ottinger 
Gaydos Patman * 
Gettys * Patten 
Giaimo-^* Pelly 
Gibbons» Pepper 
Gilbert Perkins 
Gonzalez Philbin 
Gray Pike 

1 Green, règ. Poff 
Green, Pa, Preyer, М.С; 
Griffin Price, U1. 
Gubser Pucinski 
Gude 
Hagan 
Hamilton 

+ Hanley 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway. 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifield .. - 


Abbitt * 
Abernethy' 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Bell, Calif, * 
Bennett 
Biaggi 
Biester, 
Binghant 
Blanton. 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Boling. 
Brádemas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, NC, 
Broyhill, Va. Hosmer 
Buchanan... . Howard 
Burke, Mass... Hungate 
Burtison, Mó,. Hutchinson. 
Burton, Calif. Ichord 
Burton, Utah Jacobs . 
Button Jarman 
Byrne, Pa, Johnson, Calif. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Casey , 
Cederberg . 
Chamberlain. 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don H. 


Roe 

Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fila, 
Rooney, Pa, 
Rostenkowskt 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers „2 
Stanton sr 
Steed = 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Udall Mae 


Daniel, Va. 
de la Garza . 


Dent 

Devine : 
Dingel s .^ 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
риз 


Utiman 
Vanik--/ 
Naggonner 


BM " 


Edmondson 


- Bawards, Calit 


Eshleman 
Evans, Colo... 


.Natcher 202 Н 
M ON AYS2°86 
Belcher ; 
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Cleveland Hansen, Idaho Railsback 


Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Langen 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McEwen 
McKneally 


Erlenborn 
Esch Mathias 


Fish May 
Ford, Gerald R. Michel 
Frelinghuysen 


Frey 
Goldwater 
Goodling 


Miller, Ohio 
Minshall 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Pettis 

Price, Tex. 
Quillen 


NOT VOTING—107 


Foreman Pickle 
Fraser Pirnie 
Fulton, Tenn. Poage 
Griffiths 

Haley 

Hanna 

Eansen, Wash. 


Gross 
Grover 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


Anderson, 


Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bray 
Brock 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex, Roudebush 
n Ryan 
Sandman 
Scheuer 
Smith, Calif, 
Snyder 
Stephens 


McCarthy 
McCulloch 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Mailliard 
Mayne 
Meskill 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 


Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Tunney 
Van Deerlin 
Vigorito 
Weicker 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wold 

Wolff 
Wydler 
Young 
Zablocki 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr, King. 

Mr. Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Lujan. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Mikva with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. O'Neil of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Meskill. 

Mr. Caffery with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Rarick with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Hull with Mr, Weicker. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Reifel. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Roude- 
bush. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Foreman. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Beall of Maryland. 

Mr. Bevill with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Brock. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Burke 
of Florida. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Wold. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Denney. 

Мг. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Latta. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr, Purcell. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Ryan. 


Mollohan 
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Mr.Scheuer with Mr. Diggs. 
Podell with Mr. Clay. 
McCarthy with Mr. Baring. 
O'Hara with Mr. Powell. 
Farbstein with Mr. Fisher. 
Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Fraser. 
Clark with Mr. Carey. 
Burleson of Texas with Mr. Lukens. 
Eilberg with Mr. Mayne. 
Roberts with Mr. Pirnie. 
Olsen with Mr. Sandman. 
Mollohan with Mr. Smith of New York. 
Davis of Georgia with Mr, Snyder. 
Vigorito with Mr, Taft. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Teague 
of California. 


RERERRERERREE 


Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Mills. 
Mr. Landrum with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Tunney. 

Mr. Tiernan with Mr. Symington. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Hanna, 
Mr. Chappell with Mr. Rosenthal. 


Mr. GUDE, Mr. PELLY, and Mr. 
WAMPLER changed their vote from 
"nay" to *yea." 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. SAYLOR. To propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that the Reorganization Act of 
1946 states that the Congress shall ad- 
journ on or before the 31st day of July 
each and every year, and it now being the 
13th day of August, 1970, would & motion 
to adjourn sine die be in order at this 
time? 

The SPEAKER. No. The provision of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act to 
which the gentleman refers is not ap- 
plicable during a national emergency. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, а further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me, and I have not been able to find out 
any emergency that has been declared 
by President Kennedy, President John- 
son, President Eisenhower, or President 
Nixon. 

Can the Chair tell us what this national 
emergency is under which we are con- 
tinuing to do business? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has already 
answered the gentleman's parliamentary 
inquiry. 


DR. CLAUDE L. FLY KIDNAPED 
IN URUGUAY 


(Mr, ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans of both hemispheres have been 
painfully distressed since July 31 when 
an American AID official Mr. Dan Mi- 
trione was kidnaped in Uruguay. Later 
& Brazilian official was kidnaped and 
then on August 7, Dr. Claude L. Fly of 
Fort Collins, Colo., was also kidnaped 
by the same band of terrrorists. Since 
then we have been shocked at the ter- 
rible killing of Mr. Mitrione. Sefior Go- 
mide of Brazil and Dr. Fly have not been 
released. 

Dr. Fly and his wife, Miriam, most re- 
cently resided in my district when Dr. 
Fly served as agricultural administrator 
and research soil scientist, USDA Agri- 
cultural Research Service, Soil and 
Water Conservation—Research Division 
located at Fort Collins. Since 1963 he has 
worked as a private consultant and con- 
tractor in agricultural development of 
soil and water resources as president of 
Claude L. Fly & Associates. 

Many Colorado friends of Dr. Fly and 
his family prayerfully hope for his safe 
release. I know my colleagues and all 
Americans join with the many friends of 
Dr. Fly and his family in waiting for his 
release. 

As my distinguished colleague from 
Arkansas (Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT), indi- 
cated in his remarks yesterday, many 
Arkansans join Coloradoans in their 
concern for Dr. Fly. I join him for I too 
know of Dr. Fly's work of over 40 years 
as a scientist and public servant since 
receiving his Ph.D. in 1931 as an agrono- 
mist and soil expert. Dr. Fly has worked 
for numerous distinguished public and 
private organizations; he has been pub- 
lished over 60 times and his value as a 
consultant has taken him to nearly 20 
countries on nearly every continent. His 
release means much to many people all 
over the world. 

When he was kidnaped in Uruguay 
he was heading one of two teams in that 
nation under a soil and land develop- 
ment contract with International De- 
velopment Services, Inc., and the Uru- 
guayan Ministry of Livestock and Agri- 
culture. It is financed from an AID agri- 
cultural sector loan signed in 1968. 

Yesterday the Department of State 
disclosed two communications. These 
were found on August 11 in a downtown 
Montevideo theater after a local radio 
station received a tip as to the location. 
The local police believe them to be au- 
thentic. 

Mr. Speaker, I include these two mes- 
sages—one from the kidnapers and the 
other written by Dr. Fly to his wife, 
Miriam—in the Recorp as follows: 

Message from the kidnapers: 

Sefilor Aliysio Mares Dias Gomide and.Dr. 
Claude Fly are well. Sentence still has not 
been passed on them. Our comrades who are 
guarding the detained diplomats have firm 
orders to pass judgment upon them if ‘the 
repressive forces find them. The o 
of the Pacheco Government, the repressive 
forces and the American advisors will an- 
ne sez the well-being of our arrested 
fri r 


Message from Dr. Fly to his- wife, 
Miriam: { 

Dear MmraM: І have bathed and received 
clean underthings and shirt so I feel better. 
They have had a doctor examine my throat 
and chest and prescribed medicine. The food 
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is good—meat, potatoes, fruit and other 
things. We can only hope and pray that 
matters will work out—then wait. I want 
so much to be back at work and out if it 
can be arranged. I now have some reading 
material in English and am using some 
glasses here, They are trying to get my glasses 
fixed, when it will be so much better. 

Write the kids and tell them I love them 
and not to worry. I know nothing but do feel 
many will worry about me. They have been 
kind to me so I am being a good boy. 

May God bless you and keep you. 

Love, 
CLAUDE. 


NATIONAL ELECTION HOLIDAY 


(Mr. MOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing with our colleagues, PETER 
W. Roprno, Morris К. UDALL, HAROLD D. 
DONOHUE, JOHN CONYERS, WILLIAM F, 
RYAN, and ABNER J. MIKVA, a bill to 
designate a public holiday on the day 
of national elections. 

The voting record of our country is 
distressing. Voter turnout in our Nation 
is certainly not what it should be or 
could be in a democracy. For instance, 
in the presidential eection of 1876, 81.8 
percent of the electorate cast their votes 
to select the President of our growing 
Nation. Yet, 92 years later, in the presi- 
dential election of 1968, only 60.6 per- 
cent cast their ballots. What is worse is 
that 47 million people, eligible voters, 
neglected to vote for the Chief Executive 
at all. Forty-seven million is a greater 
figure than the number of people who 
voted for the winner in that election. 

Isay that this is a sad commentary on 
democracy in our country. It is also 
somewhat frightening to think that 
those who do not vote have the potential 
power to change the results of a presi- 
dential election, and it does not even 
have to be a close race at that. 

Our Government has a real stake in 
seeing to it that voting is made easier 
for everyone. Steps should be taken to 
remedy the voter participation situation 
so that we can keep a viable democracy 
for the future of this country. A democ- 
racy should not just be based upon an 
elite who suffer little or no difficulty in 
voting at an inconvenient time or place, 
but we should assure that all people have 
a convenient time and place to cast their 
baliot. Congress has worked toward ex- 
panding the vote before—toward grant- 
ing the franchise to women, toward as- 
suring minorities the vote, and, most 
recently, toward allowing more young 
people an opportunity to vote. I feel that 
now we should strive to make voting a 
convenience. 

We need sound and active sufferage in 
this Nation. No longez can arbitrary bar- 
riers interfere with voting in this land. 
No longer can we allow voting to be put 
aside as & secondary responsibility. It 
is now time, or perhaps past time, to 
revitalize the electorate in this country. 
The election of a President is the most 
important occasion for & citizen to ex- 
ercise his obligations in a free society 
and that importance should be solem- 
nized. By designating a national holiday 
on presidential election days, which 
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would fall, in the American tradition, on 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November, we would assure our citi- 
zens the convenience and accessibility 
to the polling booth on election day. Such 
а holiday would, in my opinion, result 
in greater voter participation and would 
impress upon all of our citizens that the 
election of the highest official of our 
Nation is one of the most important 
pursuits that we are privileged to under- 
take. 

I urge all of you not to ignore this 
significant step toward assuring a stable 
democracy for generations to come. I 
ask each and every one of you for your 
support of this needed legislation. 


OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT 
NIXON 


(Mr. UDALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the President signed & historic postal 
reform bill. Yesterday the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. HENDERSON) 
and I sent to the President a letter ex- 
pressing our concern over the import- 
ant appointments he will soon make of 
five members to the Postal Rate Com- 
mission. 

In our letter we urge that these ap- 
pointments be most carefully made and 
that efforts be taken to insure that this 
agency become a model for other regu- 
latory bodies. 

So that our colleagues may share this 
letter, we insert it immediately follow- 
ing these remarks: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1970. 
Hon. RICHARD NIXON, 
President of the United States, The White 
House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: The undersigned are 
proud to have played active roles in the long 
and difficult legislative battle to achieve pas- 
sage of the Postal Reform Act of 1970. We 
have high hopes that this Act will in time 
bring savings, efficiency and better postal 
service to the American people. We are most 
anxious that this new postal service succeed 
and that it meet the expectations which led 
us to fight for its creation. 

Our pleasure at the enactment of this leg- 
Islation is tempered, however, by our. reali- 
zation that the approach taken toward op- 
erational aspects of the new postal service 
wil largely determine whether the enter- 
prise succeeds or fails. We write this letter to 
underiine our joint concern about risks and 
pitfalls which need to be avoided as the 
transition is made to the new system. We be- 
lieve that many features of that system will 
require close attention in the coming 
months, but our object in writing to you at 
this time is to discuss the new Postal Rate 
Commission. ^ 

Mr. President, we recognize the large and 
important role played in our society by in- 
dependent regulatory commissions, some 
have earned the complete confidence of the 
public, while others have at times fallen 
short of this goal. While the Postal Rate 
Commission is not an independent regula- 
tory agency and shares a large measure of 
its rate-setting procedures with thé Board of 
Governors, there are certain similarities be- 
tween the Commission and the independent 
regulatory agencies. These similarities are 
most apparent in the relationship of user 
groups to the Rate Commission. 
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These observations lead us to believe that 
the patterns and attitudes within and about 
an agency are often set in the early months 
and years of its existence. We urge you to 
employ your influence and prestige to insure 
that the new Postal Rate Commission be- 
comes a model of what an independent reg- 
ulatory commission ought to be. We think 
the decisions you make in the next few weeks 
and the leadership you exhibit in launching 
the new postal service can have far-reaching 
and permanent benefits that will help achieve 
the goals we all sought im advocating postal 
reform. 

Our strong feelings about the Postal Rate 
Commission are built upon participation, as 
members of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, in Congressional action 
on several postal rate bills in past years. We 
have learned that rate decisions involve hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and are of great 
concern and interest to large organized 
groups of mail users. We have also learned 
that these decisions involve complex tech- 
nical questions. The philosophy of the new 
Act is that Congress wil lay down broad 
guidelines for policies governing postal rates, 
but that we will leave the task of applying 
those guidelines to the combined efforts of 
the Board of Governors and the Postal Rate 
Commission. There is a shared responsibility 
between the Postal Service and the Rate 
Commission in this effort in that the Service 
must make the initial recommendations 
which the Commission must act upon. After 
the final recommendation, the Board of Gov- 
ernors must place the final decision into 
effect. The Commissioners wil have to be 
conscious of the heavy burden placed on the 
Board of Governors in recommending rate 
changes and should give great welght to the 
needs of this huge enterprise in their delib- 
erations. Within this context, the Rate Com- 
missioners and their professional staff should 
act in producing a rate structure consistent 
with Congressional policy. 

Given the transfer of rate setting authority 
from the Congress to the Postal Service and 
Rate Commission, it is apparent to us that 
one of the potential dangers of the new 
arrangement is that the intensive, well- 
financed, and expert lobbying activities pre- 
viously directed to Congress will be primarily 
focused on the five members of that com- 
mission. We do not suggest that the inter- 
ested parties have in the past or will in the 
future resort to dishonest or dishonorable 
means. We recognize that there are legitimate 
business interests which have a large stake 
in decisions that are made. These groups 
have every right to be heard and should have 
every opportunity to make their case in an 
honorable way using accepted techniques of 
persuasion. 

But if we are to have fair and just rate 
policies, if the public is to have confidence 
in the way rates are determined, and if the 
Post Office is to generate the revenues neces- 
sary to bring about the modernization and 
improvements we all seek—then it is vital 
that the Rate Commissioners not only be 
exceptionally well qualified and above re- 
proach, but that the general public believes 
this is the case. As we have all learned over 
the years, the appearance of impropriety can 
be just as damaging to the public confidence 
as impropriety itself. 

Much has been said in recent days, par- 
ticularly by opponents of postal reform, 
about the inability of the new system to 
preserve requisite ethical standards. These 


"comments reflect a cynicism about whether 


the new Postal Service can avoid. politics as 
usual in its operations, Fears have been 
expressed that the Rate Commissioners and 
members of the Board of Governors will be 
individuals who are closely identified with 
large mafl user groups. It has been contended 
that if Congress is removed as a buffer be- 
tween special interests and the public, the 
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;mew Senvice will.imtime be:heavily influenced 

and perhaps captured by Aser.groups. 3 
‚Mre: President, we:-belieye. that,+hese po- 

obential problems.can, be. largely if. not) en- 

otinely ayoided.if, you-take certain. steps at the 

.outset. Specifically, we solicit your considera- 

- ‘Han; of several main points: 

33:1; Weurge that exceptional eare.be,used in 
the “search, for. talented, individuals: to serve 
as. the, first; Postal Rate, Commissioners. It ds 
vital,-in. our.judgment, that these, indiyid- 
mals, have (no ;prior: connections, with nor 


background .in,the commercial operations; ef ^ 


the large mail users. We recognize the ad- 
vantages that previous familarity with. postal 
matters. would bring. to; the rate setting 
function. We belleye, however, that. rate.de- 
cisions are not.so complicated that & person 
“of exceptional ability cannot quickly. over- 
"come a lack of. prior. , and. that 
there would be a great deterioration of pub- 
„Пс confidence. if,. the Commissioners жеге 
"picked from the ranks of those who have 
been connected with.or who have represented 
large mailer groups. 

2. We. urge that you.meet "with the first 
Rate Commissioners prior to their formal ap- 
pointment, and that you indicate io. them 
In the strongest possible terms, that ihe 
hopes of All of, us rest on their objectivity, 
complete “impartiality. апа fidelity to. the 
public trust, 

_ 3. We urge that you advise the new, Com- 
"missioners of your strong desire. that they 
initially and immediately establish admin- 
istrative practices and procedures within the 
Commission designed. to make it а model for 
Other regulatory agencies in terms.of com- 
plete impartiality and public, confidence. We 
assume that Executive Order 11222 of May - 
8, 1965, will be applicable to the new com- 
mission, but, if it is not we think the Com- 
missioners would want to adopt its terms i 
regulation to apply to themselves and to 
chief staff employees. 

4. We hopé you will urge the Rate Com- 
missioners not only to adopt thé standards 
of ethical conduct defined in Executive Order 

211922. büt, to expand and to enlarge them 
"as necessary in order to Insure— 

a, That all Rate Commissioners. and. ‘key 
staff employees are annually required to dis- 
close to the Civil Service Commission and/or 
‘the appropriate Congressional Conimitiees 
the financial Information referred to in Part 
TV Of the Executive Order cited aboye; . 


D, That strict rules are adopted regarding = ‘ 


"fntormal or ex parte contacts with individ- 
Vals; groups, or their representatives having 
business with the Commission. Such rules 
should’ require a public record to be made 
ана “kept of ahy such contacts including | 
luncheons, informal gatherings or any occa- 
sibH on which matters pending before the 
Commission are the subject of discussion; 
c, That such ‘regulations Anclude strong 
prohibitions against the acceptance of, hon- 
oraria; travel ‘expenses, entertatnment or the 
kein connection with attendance at con- 
ventions or gatherings of industrial groups. 
Mr. President, if you should decide .to 
taKe' the actions we have outlined, we believe 
you will have done much to insure the initial 
“stiecess of the United States Postal Service. 
"we think our “ideas aré shared by. many 
"members of Congress, and we hope for your 
tavorabie consideration of them. 
Sincerely, + 
0:91 Davin N. HENDERSON, 
MORRISK. ÜUpaLL. 


INCREASING: THE «PRODUCTIVITY 
ОЕ OUR: FEDERAL EMPLOYEES” 


(Mr. HENDERSON. asked. and..was ° 


given permission. to. address. the. House 
for 1..minute and.;to.revise. and.;extend 
ver (e: and include extraneous mat- 


“issued "a. set of. 


, MEH HENDERSON. Mr.,.Speaker,, the 
“President. has,;recently, stated that -one 
“of-thefuels.that,fan the flames, of in- 
flation is, the. failure of productivity., in- 
creases to-keep, paee with; pay; raises. 

ү certainly, agreewith, the President; 
but, аф the, same: time 1 believe, that, the 
Federal Government, withthe biggest 
payroll ; in sthis: country,,over 2,900,000 
civilian employees, should lead the way. 

Our Goyernment has been rather-gen- 
erous in raising the pay of its employees. 
For example; since;Jannary :1965;; there 
haye been! sixepay: raises; for ithe, Classi- 
ifieation oi Act’s) 2,300,000 employees, 
amounting, tm 31 орегсеві Тһе» 675,000 
postal. field service femployees have; had, 
also, six pay raises representing 28.2 per- 
cent. Likewise, the wage board em- 
ployeds; with their рау dependent on 
surveys of private industry in their re- 
spective labor :market. areas, have, aver- 
_aged better than 5; pesos each year, for 
several years; j > 

The Manpower; ‘and ‘Civil Service Sub- 
;eommit&ee- fors:the past 1.15 cyears has 
worked ;witih the departments/andiagen- 


reies of: е» Government; in (attempts: to 


improves the, (utilization ^of::manpower. 
_Afterjreviewing, currentimanpower man- 
-agement policies, :problems;: and: proce- 
dures ..througbout othe) Government; тже 
- feel it-is.now. timely До re-emphasize em- 
ployee productivity. 
:зАорхіпсірађѓаеіюг in employee: produc- 


ptivity, revolyes around the-fact that there 


has:been-íar too little emphasis over the 
-past severaloyears;by: management: in 
general in the Government. Inquiries by 
our .subeommittee. have, revealed fairly 
-inconsequential.aetions-by-many of the 
departments and agencies»: Yes; there 
have been some.programs.to save man- 
hours and materials, But, unfortunately, 
too many of these programs .appearito 


have -become;::over:the:: years; fads or | 


frequently represented '"Surface' ap- 
“proaches *o'in:deptiy management prob- 

A. тебре? that, there Rave been ob- 
' Vious. increases, in . productivity in. the 
_ Federal, Government where. mechaniza 


:tion-end. automation have taken cover: I 
prefer.specifically to such-fünctional areas 


a5:social- security paytents, payroll át- 
tivities, and internal réventue. Likewise, 
-Treéognize that there are mang fünctions : 
in^tne' Federal Government that are not 


"easily ЗРЯ aS to employee prodtic- 


ШУДУ. 13 werk] 

„However, in. attempting „іо. ішргохе 
manpower utilization:.in: the cexecutive 
branch over the:years; the ‘subcommittee 


~hasidentified> factors" contributing" to 


lower produetivity."'These^inchide ün- 
nécessafy work, “duplicate “And oyerlap- 
pire functions, “inefficient, work proce- 
dures, top-heavy administrative. over- 
‘head, and dual staffing—two, people:;in а 

e. job. I specifically brought. this-to 
-the atéention. of the Secretary of Defense 
earlier this year in:discussingways to ré- 
duce labor costs*andat the same time 


^mairitáirhigh Leere 


"The TAFE go has now 
deliDes..to improve 
“Manpower. utilization. in ihe military de- 
parimenis..It is. my. understanding. the 
services heme Qu to YE Peng ee 


Е a 
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With:increased-emphasis.on:saving tax 
dollars cirfacecof vyearlwoincreases'«in 
‘hourly labor‘ rates, the*recent actions: 
the Departmeit’ of Defense are certainly 
in the right direction. But there f$ need, 
'Governtnent-wide, for more interest by 
top management and certainly, more.pos- 
itive and specific action -programs;:than 
we have noted cto date, ino mostoof>the 
departments land: agencies. 

The subeommittee “is ‘initiating an ač- 
celerated'action program to bring about 
improved manpower utilization óf Fed- 
eral employees, Therefore, just as soon as 
possible after the House recess I plan 
to’ ask’ several top Government officials, 
including Hon, George. PaShultz,) Di- 
rector of. the Bureau.of Management.and 
Budget, to appear before the subcommit- 
tee to reveal current policies and pro- 
grams. in ;the, Federal; Government. for 
improving. . Government employee. pre- 
Auctivity. 

We must show, the. ‘American taxpayer 

that the Federal Governments itself,-is 
tuying to, control inflation, 

“Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will, the. gen- 


,tleman yield? 


‚Мт. HENDERSON, Lam delighted. to 


“yield to. the gentleman from. Iowa. who 


is.a, member of.the. Subcommittee which 
І have the honor tochair, 

Mr. -GROSS Mr, Speaker, I concur 
with ihe chairman:of.the Subcommittee 
-on. Manpower; ands Giyil Service, amy 
iriend)DavE HENDERSON..0f dNorth:;Caro- 
іра, іл. ;his.;statement concerning: the 
need. for the Federal. Government toim- 


“prove thevutilization.of its employees, 


-It -has been; my, pleasure) toyserye jon 
this subcommittee-since.it)was organized 
in 1956, first under.the Honorable James 
C..Davis of, Georgia, and now, DAVE-HEN- 
DERSON of North.Carolina,I have worked 
with them trying to.reduee the,Govern- 
ment'sabor.dollar and,yetipreserve the 
_efficiency, and: effectiveness of thes Goy- 


пехатері forthe people; 


Our effortsihaveneate resulted in-ali.of 
the, improvements which. IL would liked 


-to have seen, however, we have exercised 


our. congressional. oyersight. responsibli- 
ity Ап. а number-of. areas, which has:had 
a. positive impact in many; af the: depart- 
cen and agencies; to 
Now, жі соц: Federal: Government's 


„annual; Jabor,costs.at $28.9 billion, repre- 


senting an: inerease of.54 percent: in) the 
past.5.years; I feel itis high: time-for the 
Congress,to,become; more jinterested in 
-getting, increased productivity) for; our 


-labon dollar; lí. we: mean: 


/businéss sin 
fighting inflation; let usistart tight here 
athomes sio 

cEherefore, «Mp: Speaker, I strongly 
;eancur:in Chairman HENDERSON Sİstate- 
ment.and.will look forward: to: reviewing 
in September any plans that the: execu- 


|; tive. branch; has developed :to::control 


labor.costs by: improved manpower: man- 
agement. ni з 

^ Лови: sr others aremamy: Aute iin 
mE "who TP" share my 1hter- 
es : 


tive 
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| 
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(Мт. оне ттн ар фка 3 
permission to address the Hot 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
stituents have been protesting the dis- 
mantling of corner mailboxes they have 
used for many, many years. The Post 
Office Department explains that its cam- 
paign to remove mailboxes is in the in- 
terest of economy. Well, we all encourage 
economy. However, the Post Office has 
missed the point. What my constituents 
have found most deplorable is not the 
motive, but the method, of the Post Of- 
fice. 

One afternoon a mailbox will be stand- 
ing on a familiar corner, where it has 
stood for a quarter of a century. The 
next morning a neighborhood resident 
wil go to that corner to mail a letter 
and the mailbox will have disappeared. 

No explanation. No mailbox. The Post 
Office Department declares that it care- 
fully studies the collection pattern of 
a neighborhood before removing a mail- 
box. If the Department takes the care it 
claims, I demand to know why it also 
cannot make some attempt to consult 
the community. Certainly it would be an 
easy matter for inquiries to be placed in 
the mailboxes of neighborhood residents 
by the postman on his daily rounds. 

And finally as a simple courtesy the 
Post Office could certainly post notice on 
the mailbox to be removed that such 
action is either being considered or is 
imminent. That the Post Office has re- 
fused to take either of these simple steps 
reveals to me a certain arrogance to- 
ward the people it is mandated to serve. 
We will now have a postal corporation, 
the U.S. Postal Service, and I hope that 
it remembers that it exists only to serve 
the American people, not to do them 
disservice. 


STATE BENEFITS TO PENNSYL- 
VANIA BLACK LUNG VICTIMS 


(Mr. CLARK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to address the House in order to 
give the Members a chance to see the 
letter President Boyle, United Mine 
Workers, has sent to Mr. Ball, Commis- 
sioner of Social Security. 

Following is the text of letter from 
W. A. “Tony” Boyle, president, United 
Mine Workers of America, to Robert M. 
Ball, Commissioner of Social Security, 
challenging the administration’s decision 
cutting off payments of $100 per month 
in State benefits to Pennsylvania black 
lung victims: 

JuLY 31, 1970. 

Dear Mr, Barr: The State of Pennsylvania 
has just enacted legislation ending payment 
from its general funds of $100 per month 
to mine workers disabled by pneumoconiosis, 
the dread black lung disease, State action 
was taken because of an interpretation of 
the Federal Coal Mine Health & Safety Act 
by the Social Security Administration which 
flies in the face of the meaning of the law 
as intended by the United States Congress. 

The Joint House-Senate Conference Com- 
mittee clearly stated that where state benefit 
payments are made from state general reve- 
nues, they are not deductible from federal 
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payments. The conference intent is made 
clear by the following language: 

“Benefit payments under state 
funded by general revenues are not included 
in the maintenance of effort in the House 
amendment for the reason that they are 
not considered to be workmen’s compensa- 
tion, unemployment compensation or dis- 
ability insurance as such programs are gen- 
erally understood within the context of this 
benefit program.” 

The Social Security Administration has 
chosen to ignore this language although the 
House amendment was included in the act 
as signed by the President. The Administra- 
tion instead informed the State of Pennsyl- 
vania that it would deduct $100 of the $144 
federal black lung payment due under the 
law if state payments continued. Penn- 
sylvana has obliged by amending its law 
and depriving miners permanently disabled 
and unable to work of state benefits. 

“Black lung victims can barely subsist on 
the $144 federal benefit, and the Social Se- 
curity Administration ruling condemns some 
27,000 victims in Pennsylvania to abject pov- 
erty. This bureaucratic ruling is an inhuman 
interpretation of the intent and meaning of 
that section of the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act dealing with black lung 
benefits. 

“In rescinding its state law, the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature (Senate bill 1478) noted 
that it was acting because of ‘federal ad- 
ministrative interpretation,’ and that ‘state 
amending legislation must be so written to 
protect the recipient’s right to receive both 
state and federal payments in the event that 
any future action of Congress, federal execu- 
tive departments or the courts should change 
the administrative interpretation.’ The legis- 
lature further stated that ‘it is also the pur- 
pose and intent of this act to protect the con- 
tinued and future eligibility of present recipi- 
ents of state payments under the Pennsyl- 
vania Occupational Disease laws.’ 

“As written, Pennsylvania law now makes 
it mandatory to reinstitute state benefits at 
any time federal law is changed by Congress, 
court rulings or administrative interpreta- 
tion. As a matter of Justice and humanity to 
27,000 Pennsylvania miners who now suffer 
the living death of black lung, the United 
Mine Workers of America calls upon you to 
reinterpret the law in a manner consistent 
with the clear intent of the Congress. 

“The UMW intends to fight this matter all 
the way, as a matter of principle and justice. 
It is our intent further to seek legislation in 
all coal states to permit both federal and 
state benefits for coal miners suffering from 
black lung. 

“We urge an immediate answer regarding 
your intentions in this matter. We are send- 
ing copies of this letter to the leadership in 
Congress and releasing its contents to the 
press.” 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. BOYLE, 
President, 
United Mine Workers of America. 


OUR U.N. HUMAN RIGHTS REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SHOULD BE ASKED 
TO RESIGN 


(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I don’t know who 
appointed Rita E. Hauser as the U.S. rep- 
resentative to the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission but her selection was 
an embarrassing mistake and I suggest 
that the President ask for her resigna- 
tion. 

In a speech delivered in St. Louis the 
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other day, she assailed existing laws 
which call for married couples to be of 
opposite sexes. This, she says, is no longer 
reasonable or consistent with fact. It is 
also, she says, causing the birth of chil- 
dren and this does not wash with the 
social goal of limiting the population. 

Now, this woman has the right to her 
own social philosophy and she can sub- 
scribe to any queer notion she wants as a 
private citizen. But she is not & repre- 
sentative of any meaningful portion of 
the population of this country. Surely 
the President can find someone a little 
saner than this to represent us, even at 
а worthless organization like the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission. 

A news report which appeared in the 
Post of August 10 tells of her speech: 
U.S. Arne AT U.N. ASSAILS BISEXUAL MARRIAGE 

Laws 

Sr. Lovis.—Rita E. Hauser argued today 
that state laws requiring prospective mar- 
riage parties to be of different sexes are un- 
constitutional. 

The U.S. representative to the United Na- 
tions Human Rights Commission said "such 
а requirement predicates reproduction as the 
legal consideration of marriage and that view, 
I submit, is no longer reasonable or consist- 
ent with fact.” 

In a speech on “Women’s Liberation and 
the Constitution" prepared for delivery at 
an American Bar Association program, she 
said: 

"Indeed, one can argue that limiting re- 
production has become the social goal, and I 
know no better way of accomplishing that 
than marriage between the same sexes. 

"I am not urging this as a social policy; 
rather, I am arguing that the right to 
marry, right guaranteed by law, cannot be 
premised on sex distinctions which serve to 
deny equal protection of the law to all per- 
sons, whatever their tastes in life may be.” 


CONCERNING EQUAL RIGHTS FOR 
WOMEN 


(Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
in light of the overwhelming vote in this 
Chamber earlier in the week with respect 
to the so-called equal rights amendment, 
I find it a little difficult to understand the 
vehement exception that the gentleman 
from Louisiana made here just a moment 
ago to an expression by one of the gentle 
ladies that there ought not be any dis- 
crimination based upon sex as to who 
should be permitted to live together. 


MORE PASSPORT ASSISTANCE FOR 
CONNECTICUT 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call attention to the announce- 
ment by the Department of State that 93 
Probate Courts in Connecticut will com- 
mence accepting passport applications 
this month. I congratulate these courts 
on this public-spirited decision. 

For years I have tried, both through 
legislative action and cooperation with 
the State Department, to remedy the an- 
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nual passport logjam experienced by 
Connecticut travelers and those in other 
States. This problem had reached serious 
proportions. Increased travel in recent 
years had strained inadequate passport 
procedures to the point where many citi- 
zens justifiably felt frustration and re- 
sentment over their travel treatment. 

In the past, legislative proposals have 
failed to resolve the problem. At a May 
12 hearing of the Subcommittee on State 
Department Organization and Financial 
Operations of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, I made the suggestion to the De- 
partment of State that probate courts in 
Connecticut accept passport applications 
as a way of smoothing the passport pro- 
cedure. I am now pleased to include here 
the text of the letter from Assistant Sec- 
retary for Congressional Relations, David 
Abshire, announcing the acceptance of 
this suggestion. 

This action by the State Department 
represents another effective solution to 
the passport problem. 

In July, through the combined efforts 
of the State Department, the Post Office 
Department, and the Congress eight 
Connecticut post offices started accept- 
ing applications for passports. This ac- 
tion has been effective and will con- 
tinue. The Probate Courts will supple- 
ment the services of the post office and 
the U.S. district courts. It also marks the 
culmination of successful cooperation be- 
tween myself, the State Department, and 
such capable people as Judge Jay E. 
Rubinow, judge of the Connecticut Su- 
perior Court and probate administrator; 
Judge Neil F. Murphy, president of the 
Probate Assembly; and Judge Robert M. 
Dowling, executive secretary of the 
Probate Assembly. 

The text of Mr. Abshire's letter fol- 
lows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 11, 1970. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MONAGAN: Knowing of 
your long and continuing interest in resolv- 
ing the difficulties Connecticut residents 
have experienced in applying for U.S. pass- 
ports, I am happy to inform you that be- 
ginning on or about August 12 Probate 
Courts in Connecticut will commence ac- 
cepting passport applications, As of now, 
ninety-three of the one-hundred and twenty- 
five Probate Judges in Connecticut have in- 
dicated their intention to accept applica- 
tions. 

We proposed to the Probate Assembly that 
Probate Courts in Connecticut accept pass- 
port applications as a result of the suggestion 
that you made at the May 12 hearing of the 
Subcommittee. on State Department Orga- 
nization and Financial Operations of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Agreement by 
the Probate Assembly followed several meet- 
ings between representatives of the State De- 
partment and Judge Jay E. Rubinow, Judge 
of the Superior Court and Probate Adminis- 
trator, Judge Neil F. Murphy, President of the 
Probate Assembly, and Judge Robert M. 
Dowling, Executive Secretary of the Probate 
Assembly. Through the efforts of these Judges 
the necessary steps were taken, including ap- 
proval by the Judicial Department of Con- 
necticut, for the participation by Probate 
Courts in the passport application process. 

Acceptance of passport applications by the 
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Probate Courts of Connecticut will supple- 
ment the existing arrangements whereby 
Connecticut residents may apply for pass- 
ports at Post Offices in Hartford, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Waterbury, Stamford, Greenwich, 
New London, and Willimantic, and at the 
Federal District Courts at Hartford, New 
Haven and Bridgeport. 

We appreciate your efforts in resolving this 
problem and, particularly, your suggestion 
regarding the Probate Courts that has re- 
sulted in this significant improvement in 
passport facilities for the residents of your 
State. 

Sincerely, 
Davin M. ABSHIRE, 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 


BILL TO ESTABLISH HEALTH STAND- 
ARDS FOR EMPLOYEES OF FOOD 
SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced a bill to protect the health 
and well-being of Congressmen, Govern- 
ment employees, and citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the establishment 
of health standards for employees of food 
service establishments in the District. 
The bill follows delving research and is 
partially in reaction to the six-plus cases 
of tuberculosis on Capitol Hill that first 
came to light last June. 

The bill brings the District health code 
in line with the codes of other major 
cities in the Nation. 

The District code now contains a law 
stating that no person afflicted with any 
communicable disease can work “with 
food.” But no law or regulation requires 
current congressional food handling em- 
ployees or such applicants anywhere in 
the District of Columbia area to take a 
physical examination of any sort. More- 
over, the District law is not enforceable 
at the Capitol, having been specifically 
excluded, parodoxically. 

In essence, the Hall bill requires that 
no person can be employed by any food 
establishment in the District of Columbia 
unless he meets such health standards 
prescribed by the District of Columbia 
Council in pursuance to the tests out- 
lined in the bill. The bill calls for annual 
examination which include a tuberculin 
test, X-ray, of the chest —uncovered—a 
serological test, and examination of 
hands, skin, nose and throat and body 
orifices—including a culture where ap- 
propriate. 'These standards would provide 
sufficient protection against further out- 
breaks of communicable diseases such as 
tuberculosis, and other common and rare 
diseases ordinarily associated with food 
handling and preparation. 

These requirements would be admin- 
istratively and  budgetarily feasible. 
Tuberculin tests are not costly. Up to 
1957 the District of Columbia had an 
annual physical examination and health 
permit requirement for restaurant work- 
ers. The point is, we cannot afford to do 
without them. The marvel is that an en- 
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tire Capitol Hill force has escaped so 
long. 

Tuberculosis is a highly contagious 
bacterial disease usually associated with 
poverty, stress, overworked, and social 
problems. The average active case of 
tuberculosis will be the source for the 
infection of 15 persons before it is de- 
tected. The TB victim can begin infect- 
ing others well before his own symptons 
force him to seek medical advice. There- 
fore, people constantly in contact with 
the public should meet such minimal 
health requirements as I have outlined 
above in order to prevent outbreaks sim- 
ilar to that of Capitol Hill. 

It may surprise you to know, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ranks fifth in the in- 
cidence of active new tuberculosis cases 
among the more than 50 cities in the 
Nation with a population of 250,000 or 
more. New case rates are nearly three 
times the national average and the death 
rate more than triple that of the rest 
of the Nation, according to H. Michael 
Cannon, director of the District of Co- 
lumbia’s Tuberculosis and Respiratory 
Disease Association. 

Public apathy is one of the greatest 
problems now confronting those in- 
volved in controlling tuberculosis. Given 
the record of the District of Columbia, 
I feel that it is time that the Congress 
set an example for the rest of the Na- 
tion in the field of public health. As 
one of the “doctors in the house," I am 
sure of іб. 

President Nixon began larger efforts 
to control crime in the Nation's Capital 
upon taking office. The President real- 
ized the importance of cleaning our 
*home shop" in order to provide a model 
for the rest of the Nation. It is time we 
make like efforts in public health. This 
billis designed to do just that. I com- 
mend it to you and have been assured 
of early consideration. 


SICKNESS THAT PERVADES PARTS 
OF GOVERNMENT 


(Mr. SCHERLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, some ap- 
parently have misunderstood my criti- 
cism of the fact that convicted rioter 
Rennie Davis was allowed to address a 
group of HEW employees at HEW. 

While I believe he should have been 
stopped, the fact that he was allowed 
to speak is only a part of the problem. 

Rennie Davis is only one symptom of 
the sickness that pervades in parts of 
Government. 

That sickness is in the minds of some 
civil servants, and some middle-level 
policymakers who have forgotten that it 
is their duty to serve the Government, 
not to foster revolution. 

Civil service was set up to afford job 
protection to Government employees on 
a nonpolitical basis. In return they were 
supposed to bring to their jobs a non- 
political professionalism and dedication. 

Somewhere along the line, some have 
forgotten that they are servants of all 
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people, not agents of the new left or of à 
particular political party. 

If HEW is unable to cope with those 
employees who refuse to separate their 
political ideologies from their nonpoliti- 
cal, safeguarded jobs as public servants, 
then I would suggest that the heirarchy 
of HEW take whatever action is needed 
to weed out this small group of malcon- 
tents and ideological misfits. 

Within the National Institute of 
Health and the National Institute of 
Mental Health—subdivisions of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—a group of malicious maligners, 
some hiding behind the protective cloak 
of civil service, publish a despicable 
newsletter entitled “Rainbow Sign.” 

This vicious rag is distributed through- 
out the Government offices and halls of 
the National Institutes of Health com- 
plex. It prints extremely repugnant per- 
sonal attacks against President Nixon, 
as well as criticism of his domestic and 
foreign policies. Pictured on the front 
page of a recent issue of this propaganda 
pamphlet, was a photograph of an ob- 
noxious poster reading “Pull out Nixon— 
Like Your Father Should Have Done” 
and “Strike Nixon Out!” The vile news- 
letter also purports to rate President 
Nixon on an HEW performance appraisal 
sheet. Not surprisingly, these ingrates 
rate the Chief Executive of the United 
States in the lowest possible categories of 
personal evaluation. 

The masthead of a recent edition of 
this hate sheet lists the following Gov- 
ernment employees as staff members: 

Marty Blumsack, Public Health ana- 
lyst, NIH, $11,905. 

Bob Dworkin, microbiologist, NIH, 
$8,638. 

Bob Lesser, Public Health Commis- 
sioned officer, NIH, $10,725. 

Mike Mage, Public Health Commis- 
sioned officer, NIH, $13,991. 

Kathy L. Moore, secretary/steno, NIH, 
$8,752. 

Phil Ross, research chemist, NIH, 
$20,953. 

Bob Ryder, Chief of Section of Family 
Development, NIMH, $20,000. 

Dorothy Stewart,  secretary/typist, 
NIH, $7,340. 

When contacted by my office, the 
above-named individuals or their super- 
visors confirmed that these Government 
employees were engaged in this publi- 
cation. Two of them, a Dr. Lesser and a 
Dr. Mage, are commissioned officers in 
the Health Service and, therefore, not 
subject to civil service regulations. 

Similar information has also been 
made available to me concerning the 2c- 
tivities of other employees in a separate 
agency of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. However, at 
the request of top echelon HEW officials, 
this information and evidence has been 
turned over to them for immediate ap- 
propriate action. If these officials do not 
honor their pledge then I am determined 
to seek a congressional investigation. 

The right to dissent from official Gov- 
ernment policy is & cornerstone of de- 
mocracy. However, civil service employ- 
ees who are dedicated to subverting and 
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sabotaging Government programs are 
hereby placed on notice that the Ameri- 
can taxpayer will no longer tolerate such 
contemptible conduct. The citizens they 
are supposed to serve demand their full 
cooperation and loyalty in the discharge 
of their official duties. This obligation 
cannot be fulfilled by engaging in per- 
sonal attacks against the President of the 
United States, or the administration. 


LUXURY UNLIMITED 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, at my 
request the General Accounting Office 
has investigated the lavish refurbishing 
of his office by Interior Secretary Walter 
Hickel and has just reported its findings. 

I was shocked to learn that at a time 
when the taxpayers of this Nation are 
facing ruinous inflation on all fronts, 
Mr. Hickel is now sitting at what the 
GAO describes as “a Dunbar custom— 
special—desk” priced at $1,795 and walk- 
ing on carpeting that cost $56.25 a 
square yard. 

All told, Mr. Hickel spent nearly 
$40,000 to refurnish his office. 

He flew in from Seattle, Wash., an in- 
terior designer and his staff and paid 
them $7,800 for their services—which 
were obtained under an oral contract, 
& procedure that caused more than one 
raised eye at the General Accounting 
Office. 

Arthur Morgan Designers then pro- 
ceeded to specify $27,000 worth of lux- 
urious furnishings and the Interior De- 
partment blithely ordered them without 
so much as a nod in the direction of the 
General Services Administration. 

As Comptroller General Staats points 
out, this is clearly beyond the legal au- 
thority of the Department. 

I am pleased to note that the General 
Accounting Office has told the Interior 
Department either to return the furni- 
ture and obtain a refund or face action 
by the Comptroller General against the 
responsible fiscal officers of the Depart- 
ment. 

I would hope this would serve notice 
on Mr. Hickel as well as on other offi- 
cials of the Government that they have 
absolutely no business spending the pub- 
lic’s money in this fashion, and especial- 
ly when this Nation is in such dire fi- 
nancial straits. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for insertion 
in the Recorp at this point the GAO re- 
port to me: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 

і Washington, D.C., August 12, 1970. 
В-169502. 

Hon. Н. Б. Gross, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Мв. Gross: This letter is in further 
response to your letter of March 31, 1970, 
in which you requested our Office to Inquire 
into the refurbishing of the offices of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

In September 1969, the Department of the 
Interior initiated action to refurbish the 
suite of offices of the Secretary of the In- 
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terior. The Department engaged a firm of 
interior designers, Arthur Morgan Designers, 
Inc., to provide a proposal for the redecora- 
tion of the offices, and subsequently issued 
purchase orders for the furniture and fur- 
nishings as set forth in the designer's speci- 
fications. The cost of refurbishing the Secre- 
tary's offices totaled about $39,400 at August 
3, 1970, consisting of about $7,800 for design 
services, $27,000 for furniture and furnish- 
ings, and $4,600 for repairs and alterations. 

We conclude that the Department of the 
Interior had authority to obtain the design 
services from outside sources and, therefore, 
there is an obligation to pay for the reason- 
able value of these services. 

As to the procurement of the furniture 
and furnishings for the refurbishing of the 
Secretary's suite of offices, we conclude that 
the purchases were not made in accordance 
with the applicable provisions of the Federal 
Property Management Regulations and the 
Federal Procurement Regulations. 

The Department has suggested the possi- 
bility of returning the items that have been 
delivered and that have a counterpart under 
Federal Supply Schedule contracts. We would 
see no objection to such action provided that 
full refund is made to the Government for 
any payments which have been made for 
the items returned and provided also that 
no costs to the Government are incurred. 
Alternatively for each item which could have 
been purchased from the Federal Supply 
Schedules, we intend to take exception in 
the accounts of the responsible fiscal officers 
to the portion of the payments under the 
several purchase orders involved which are 
in excess of the General Services Adminis- 
tration's maximum prices. 

Our detailed comments which are set forth 
in the enclosure to this letter give recogni- 
tion to the statements of officials of the 
Department of the Interior involved in the 
refurbishing of the Secretary’s offices. 

The enclosure is being sent to other inter- 
ested members and committees of the Con- 
gress. The enclosure is also being sent to 
Officials of the Department of the Interior 
and the General Services Administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE REVIEW OP THE 
REFURBISHING OF OFFICES OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR 


In September 1969, the Department of the 
Interior initiated action to refurbish the 
suite of offices of the Secretary of the Interior. 
The Department engaged a firm of interior 
designers, Arthur Morgan Designers, Inc. 
(Morgan), of Seattle, Washington, to provide 
& proposal for the redecoration of the Secre- 
tary's suite of offices, and subsequently issued 
purchase orders for the furniture and fur- 
nishings as set forth in the designer's 
specifications. 

At August 3, 1970, the cost of refurbishing 
the Secretary's suite of offices totaled about 
$39,400 consisting of about $7,800 for design 
services; $27,000 for furniture and furnish- 
ings, and $4,600 for repairs and alterations. 

DESIGN SERVICES 

The Secretary of the Interior and his staff 
negotiated an oral contract with Morgan for 
the redecoration of a substantial portion of 
the Secretary's suite of offices. The Director, 
Office of Management Operations, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, told us that the con- 
tract and the negotiation of the contract was 
not documented. 

At August 3, 1970, the invoices received 
from Morgan for design services, travel, and 
other costs, totaled $7,790, of which $6,585 
had been paid. The costs of the design serv- 
ices were based on a rate of $35 an hour for 
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the principal designer and of $20 an hour for 
Other designers. 

The initial invoice from Morgan for $1,- 
629.70, dated October 31, 1969, covered design 
services for September and October 1969, and 
included travel and other expenses of $329.70. 
The second invoice from Morgan for $3,795, 
dated November 30, 1969, covered design 
services for November 1969. On December 12, 
1969, the Chief, Division of Fiscal Services, 
Department of the Interior, commented on 
this invoice in a memorandum to the Chief 
of the Department's Division of General 
Services, stating: 

"We do not have authority to incur ob- 
ligations in this office and a contract or pur- 
chase order signed by an authorized con- 
tracting officer is necessary. 

"I would suggest that a purchase order 
be issued to cover these design services. This 
does present some problems from the stand- 
point of either the limitation on purchases 
for contracts without advertising, or the 
restrictions on strictly personal services 
without complying with Department regula- 
tions on such, but guess we have no choice 
at this point.” 

On December 15, 1969, the Department's 
Supply Branch issued purchase order A-1402 
to Morgan in the amount of $3,795. The pur- 
chase order contained a notation that serv- 
ices had been completed per the vendor's 
invoice dated November 30, 1969. 

On December 30, 1969, the Supply Branch 
canceled purchase order A-1402 by issuing 
two purchase orders—4A-1421 for $2,450, and 
A-1422 for $1,345. These orders were for a 
total of $3,795, the amount of the canceled 
purchase order A-1402, and were based on 
Morgan's invoices dated November 15, 1969, 
for $2,450 and November 30, 1969, for $1,345. 
The latter invoice was numbered and dated 
the same as the invoice upon which purchase 
order A-1402 was based. The Director, Office 
of Management Operations, told us that he 
did not know who instructed Morgan to sub- 
mit these two invoices that totaled the 
amount of the original November 30, 1969, 
Invoice. The Director stated that there were 
many telephone contacts between Depart- 
ment personnel and Morgan's staff and that 
probably during one of the telephone calls, 
a suggestion was made to submit revised in- 
voices. 

Morgan submitted three additional in- 
voices, one for $1,160.43 for services during 
December 1969, one for $1,125 for services 
during January and February 1970, and one 
for $80 for services during the period March 
through May 1970. The two most recent in- 
voices had not been paid at August 3, 1970. 

At hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies, House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, on April 10, 1970, the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration stated that the reg- 
ulation, 41 CFR 1-3.204, specifically author- 
izes the negotiation of contracts for profes- 
sional services, and that such contracts were 
exempt from the requirement for competi- 
tive bidding and were not subject to the 
$2,500 limitation. Although the regulation 
cited does permit negotiation of contracts 
in excess of $2,500 for professional services 
without formal advertising, we do not be- 
leve that the negotiation requirements of 
the regulation were complied witn in ob- 
taining Morgan's services. 

Section 1-3.101(c) of the Federal Procure- 
ment Regulations (FPR) provides that: 

“Whenever property or services are to be 
procured by negotiation, proposals shall be 
solicited from the maximum number of 
qualified sources, including small business 
concerns (see $ 1-1.702(b)(3)), consistent 
with the nature of and requirements for the 
supplies or services to be procured, in ac- 
cordance with the basic policies set forth in 
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this Part 1-3, to the end that the procure- 
ment will be made to the best advantage of 
the Government, price and other factors con- 
sidered. * * +” 

Paragraph (d) of the same section of FPR 
provides that: 

"Negotiated procurement shall be on & 
competitive basis to the maximum practical 
extent. When a proposed procurement ap- 
pears to be noncompetitive, the procuring 
activity is responsible * * * for assuring that 
competitive procurement is not feasible 


e ve ọọ” 

As stated previously, the work done by 
Morgan was on the basis of an oral contract. 
During our review, we found no indication 
that proposals were solicited from other 
sources and the Department did not furnish 
information to us to demonstrate that Mor- 
gan was the only qualified source and that 
competitive procurement was not feasible. 

In addition, the Federal Supply Service 
(PSS), General Services Administration 
(GSA), has a staff of designers to assist Fed- 
eral agencies in interior planning and de- 
sign activities as provided for in section 
101-26.506 of the Federal Property Manage- 
ment Regulations (FPMR) which states 
that: 

“The Federal Supply Service, through fa- 
cilities at GSA Central Office and regional 
office locations, will provide advice and assist- 
ance on various phases of interior planning 
and design to interested Federal agencies 
and, to the extent necessary, will provide for 
these services either directly or through 
commercial sources (for services involving 
interior office design or space layout see 
$ 101-20.404) .” 

Section 101-20.404 states that: 

"No Federal agency shall, without the writ- 
ten approval of GSA, enter into a contract 
for interior office design or space layout, with 
any non-Federal firm or individual. When it 
is determined that a contract is required, 
GSA, with the advice of the agency, will enter 
into the contract and supervise the con- 
tractor’s performance. The contract will be 
completely reimbursable by the requesting 
agency.” 

Section 101-20 of the FPMR, which is a 
part of subchapter D, Public Buildings and 
Works, prescribes the policies and proce- 
dures relative to the assignment and utiliza- 
tion of space in Government buildings, the 
responsibility for which is vested in the 
Public Buildings Service (PBS). Section 101- 
20.4 outlines the methods for planning and 
layout of space assignments and prescribes 
the conditions governing GSA-agency coordi- 
nation. Section 101-2401 defines “space 
planning” as a study to determine the place- 
ment of an agency’s operations within a 
building and the space layout of its furni- 
ture, and defines “space layout” as the 
specific placement of work stations, furni- 
ture, and equipment, to provide maximum 
efficiency of an agency operation, Neither 
the term “interior Office design” used in sec- 
tion 101-20.404, nor the term “interior plan- 
ning and design" used in section 101-26.506, 
is defined. 

Section 101-26 of the FPMR which sets 
forth policies and procedures regarding the 
procurement of personal property and non- 
personal services from or through Federal 
agencies and from non-Federal agencies es- 
tablished as sources of supply, is a part of 
subchapter E, Supply and Procurement. Sec- 
tion 101-26.5 prescribes policies and proce- 
dures relating to GSA procurement programs 
other than the GSA supply depot and Fed- 
eral Supply Schedule programs. 

We discussed the applicability of sections 
101-26.506 and 101-20.404 of FPMR to con- 
tracts, such as the oral contract entered into 
between the Department of the Interior and 
Morgan, with personnel of the FSS Procure- 
ment Policy Area and the PBS Design and 
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Construction Area. Some of the personnel 
expressed the opinion that the term “inte- 
rior office design" as used in section 101- 
20.404 is broad and comprehensive and would 
include the refurbishing or redecorating of 
a Government official's office. These persons 
stated their belief that such services should 
not, according to section 101-20.404 be con- 
tracted for with non-Federal entities with- 
out GSA’s written approval. Others, how- 
ever, stated that section 101-20.404 is in the 
subchapter of FPMR which deals with the 
assignment and utilization of space and 
therefore would not be applicable to inte- 
rior design services which are furnished by 
GSA under authority of section 101-26.506 
in the Supply and Procurement subchapter 
of FPMR. 

The Acting Assistant Commissioner, Pro- 
curement, FSS, stated that interior design is 
& seryice that would be furnished other Fed- 
eral agencies if they requested it. However, 
in his opinion, it was not the intent of GSA 
to consider interior design as a service that 
could not be contracted for without GSA ap- 
proval. This view was concurred in by the 
Deputy Assistant Commissioner, Office of 
Space Management, PBS. The General Coun- 
sel of GSA has advised us that he agrees with 
this view, which may be regarded as GSA's 
official interpretation of the referred to regu- 
lations. 

CONCLUSION 


Under the circumstances described above, 
we believe that the services actually provided 
by Morgan appear to be the “interior plan- 
ning and design" services as described in 
section 101-26.506 rather than "space plan- 
ning" or “space layout” services as defined 
in 101-20.401, and that the specific pro- 
hibition contained in section 101-20.404 1s 
not applicable to the Morgan contract. 
Therefore, we conclude that the Department 
of the Interior had authority to obtain such 
services from an outside source. 

With respect to the procedures followed in 
obtaining the services of Morgan, we believe 
that the noncompetitive procurement of 
such services was not sufficiently justifled by 
the facts contained in the record. However, 
the services provided by Morgan at the re- 
quest of the Department, and the acceptance 
of the services, as evidenced or ratified by 
the issuance of purchase orders for the fur- 
niture and furnishings gave rise to an obli- 
gation on the part of the Government to pay 
for the reasonable value of the services. We 
doubt that the Government could success- 
fully contest the reasonableness of the rates 
of compensation paid to Morgan according 
to commercial standards. 


PURCHASE OF FURNITURE 


Of the purchases for the refurbishing of 
the Secretary's suite of offices, all but a desk 
and credenza costing $2,235 had been received 
as of July 10, 1970. 

At the hearings held on April 10, 1970, be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, Department officials in a statement 
pointed out that Morgan, the interior de- 
signer, had specified furniture and furnish- 
ings from designated manufacturers that 
generally were not available from Federal 
supply sources; and that for the Department 
to have procured items other than those 
specified would have negated the benefits 
and wasted the cost of the designer's sery- 
ices. 

Since the interior designer had specified 
furniture and furnishings from suppliers who 
were not listed in the Federal Supply Sched- 
ules for executive type office furniture, the 
items specified were not available from Fed- 
eral supply sources. However, we question 
whether it was necessary for the interior 
designer to specify such furniture or fur- 
nishings for use in the Secretary's offices. FSS 
issues schedules listing executive type furni- 
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ture, the use of which is generally limited 
to personnel in grade GS-18 and above. Our 
review indicated that executive type furni- 
ture listed in Federal Supply Schedules had 
been used in offices of other cabinet officials. 

Section 101-26.401-3 of FPMR provides that 
agencies obtain needed items under the Fed- 
eral Supply Schedule contracts, instead of 
procuring similar items from other sources, 
when the FSS item will adequately serve the 
required functional purpose. When an agency 
determines that an FSS item will not serve 
the required functional end-use purpose, a 
waiver of these requirements must be ob- 
tained from GSA, 

More specifically, with respect to office and 
household furniture and furnishings, section 
101-26.505-3 of the ЕРМЕ requires that: 

"Where an agency determines that office 
and household furniture and furnishings 
obtainable from GSA supply depots or Fed- 
eral Supply Schedule contracts, when re- 
quired to use these sources, will not serve 
the required functional end use, requests 
to procure similar items from other than GSA 
sources shall be submitted to the Commis- 
sioner, Federal Supply Service, as prescribed 
in $$ 101-26.301-1 and 101-26.401-3, respec- 
tively." 

Although in our opinion, many of the 
items specified by Morgan appear to have the 
same functional purpose as items that were 
&vallable under the Federal Supply Schedule 
contracts, the Department purchased the 
items from the sources specified by Morgan 
&nd did not request waivers from GSA for 
these purchases. Items such as a Dunbar cus- 
tom (special) desk priced at $1,795 and car- 
peting, some of which was priced at $56.25 
& square yard would appear to be in this 
category. In this regard, we noted that under 
the Federal Supply Schedule contracts the 
most expensive desk available was $463 and 
the most expensive FSS carpeting was $9.63 a 
square yard. 


AGENCY COMMENTS 


In a letter received by us on July 10, 1970, 
the Solicitor, Department of the Interior, 
stated that the furniture items were part of a 
design and motif developed by Morgan and 
were not FSS items. He added that therefore 
the purchases of the furniture items were 
legal and proper because: 

“(a) the items were not Federal Supply 
Schedule items, since being a part of an over- 
all decorator development causes the items 
to include design, decor, and motif features. 

“(b) only non-listed furniture items which 
are sufficiently similar to items on the Fed- 
eral Supply Schedule require a waiver from 
General Services Administration; and In- 
teror did not believe the items were suffi- 
ciently similar and did not ask for waivers, 
because the items were so much a part of the 
decorator’s over-all development for the suite 
of offices.” 

CONCLUSION 

The FPMR requires that Federal agencies 
either obtain needed items under PSS con- 
tracts when FSS items will serve the required 
functional purpose, or request waivers from. 
GSA when it is determined that FSS items 


wil not serve the functional end-use pur- 


pose. As noted previously, in our opinion, 
many of the items purchased from non-FSS 
sources served the same functional end-use 
purpose as items that could have been ac- 
quired under FSS contracts. However, the 
Department did not request waivers from 
GSA as required by the FPMR. 

Moreover, even if the Department had been 
granted waivers, the method of contracting 
for the specified items was clearly unauthor- 
ized. Section 302 of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of June 30, 1949, 
as amended (41 U.S.C. 252), requires that all 
purchases and contracts for property and 
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services shall be made by advertising, except 
that negotiation is authorized in 15 specifi- 
cally enumerated instances. In the absence 
of a real emergency, 41 U.S.C. 252(c) (10) 
might have been considered as the negotiat- 
ing authority applicable to these purchases. 
Under this provision, an agency may acquire 
property or services through noncompetitive 
negotiation when it is “impracticable to se- 
cure competition.” 

Federal Procurement Regulations (FPR) 
1-3.210, implementing the statutory negoti- 
ating authority, cites the following as an 
illustration of circumstances permitting use 
of the authority—“when property or services 
can be obtained from only one person or firm 
(sole source of supply)." However, FPR 1- 
3.210 also requires that every contract nego- 
tiated under this exception shall be sup- 
ported by a determination and findings pre- 
pared and signed by the contracting officer 
justifying use of the authority. 

Determination and findings to support sole 
source negotiation for the furniture and fur- 
nishings in question would, in our opinion, 
have to set forth facts and circumstances 
ilustrating why a product having features 
which are peculiar to the product of one 
manufacturer, producer, or distributor are 
essential to the Government's requirements 
and that similar products of other companies 
lacking those features would not meet the 
minimum requirements for the item. The De- 
partment has not furnished us with a suffi- 
cient basis to justify these purchases on a 
noncompetitive basis. 

Since it appears that the purchases in 
question were not made in accordance with 
the applicable provisions of the Federal Prop- 
erty Management Regulations, and were 
made without waivers by GSA of any of such 
provisions, and that issuance of the purchase 
orders violated the cited provisions of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act and the Federal Procurement Regu- 
lations promulgated in implementation 
thereof, we conclude that such purchases 
were beyond the legal authority of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Representatives of the Department of the 
Interior have suggested that one possible 
course of action would be to return the items 
which have been delivered and which have 
а counterpart under Federal Supply Sched- 
ule contracts. The General Accounting Office 
would see no objection to taking such action 
provided full refund is made to the Govern- 
ment for any payments which have been 
made for the items returned and provided 
also that no costs to the Government are 
incurred. 

Alternatively, we are requesting that the 
Department prepare a detailed description 
of all items purchased, following the re- 
quirements set forth in ЕРМЕ 101-26.301 and 
101-26.401, which we will submit to GSA 
with a request that we be advised as to the 
maximum prices for similar items which 
could have been purchased in accordance 
with GSA regulations. For each item which 
GSA determines could have been purchased 
from the Federal Supply Schedules, we in- 
tend to take exception in the accounts of the 
responsible fiscal officers to the portion of the 
payments under the several purchase orders 
involved which are in excess of GSA's maxi- 
mum prices. 


THE COURTROOM TRAGEDY IN 
CALIFORNIA 


(Mr. McCLORY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent courtroom tragedy in California, 
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resulting in the merciless slaying of 
Judge Harold J. Haley of the Marin 
County Superior Court, and two others, 
makes clear the types of crime which can 
be perpetrated by the use of handguns. 

The investigation of this case indi- 
cates that the gun used in the slaying 
of the judge was registered in 1968 by 
Angela Davis, a controversial person who 
has been barred from her teaching po- 
sition at the University of California, 

The significance of this disclosure is 
that the investigators of this heinous 
crime have been able to trace the ac- 
quisition of the guns used by the alleged 
perpetrators to Angela Davis. This is, 
indeed, an essential element in the total 
investigation and the ultimate appre- 
hension of all of those responsible for 
these brutal slayings. 

In the last Congress, I sponsored an 
amendment to the omnibus crime bill 
which would have required Federal li- 
censing of all handguns. Since most 
crimes of violence are committed with 
handguns, the wisdom of such a Federal 
statute should be apparent. Certainly, 
the California gun registration law has 
been useful in identifying the alleged 
purchaser in 1968 of the gun which was 
used to set off the multiple slayings 
which occurred last Friday. With the 
mobility of today's population, the need 
for such a Federal small gun registration 
or licensing law is greater than ever. 

The political beliefs of Angela Davis 
are of no concern to me in this context, 
but her identity as the apparent pur- 
chaser of the gun in question and the 
valuable use to which this information 
may be put cannot be questioned. 

Mr. Speaker, I am reintroducing the 
measure for Federal licensing of hand- 
guns. It is my hope that this measure 
wil receive an early hearing by the 
House Judiciary Committee, as well as 
overwhelming passage by this House. 


LEAA CORRECTIONAL PROGRAM 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, on June 30, 
1970, the House acted favorably on 
amendments to the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act providing 
for improvements in and a continuation 
of the law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration. These amendments were 
most significant in that for the first time 
funds will be directed to the correctional 
facilities of this Nation. It is also highly 
significant that Congress has led the 
way in this area, an area that has been 
neglected for decades. 

Last Saturday I visited the Riker's 
Island correctional facility in New York 
City. I liken my observations there to 
similar such observations that the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. HAWKINS), 
my esteemed colleague, made concerning 
the Con Son prison facility in South 
Vietnam. 

There is one section of the Rickers 
Island facility where 2,150 boys are 
locked up two to a cell that measure 614 
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by 8 feet. 'These boys have not been con- 
victed of any crime, yet some have been 
there almost 18 months. I was shocked 
at the size of those cells and the con- 
finement of two to each small area. 

Moreover, there is little or nothing 
for the boys to do. The lack of mental 
activities has no doubt been responsible 
for several attempted апа successful 
suicides. The shelter has a public school, 
but its eight teachers can handle only 
200 students or less than 10 percent of 
the detainees. 

I also saw several fully equipped, but 
unused vocational training shops for ma- 
chinery work, metal fabricating, wood- 
working, furniture finishing, printing, 
and trades. Yet these boys who are pre- 
sumed to be innocent under law are not 
able to use the facilities. 

It is incomprehensible to me that with 
а surplus of teachers we cannot expand 
the public school program at the island 
facility. Moreover, it is simply faulty 
logic for a $2.5 million vocational train- 
ing center to be established and then go 
unused due to lack of adequate fund- 
ing. 

This week New York experienced an 
outburst at another correctional facility, 
the Tombs in Manhattan. A facility for 
males charged with crimes ranging from 
murder on down, it was originally de- 
signed to hold 932 persons. Today it holds 
nearly 2,000. 

The inmates cried, “We are not ani- 
mals.” Yet the attention paid to this 
facility was worse than that given to the 
Bronx Zoo. 

The prisoners in the Tombs are not 
going to take inhuman treatment. The 
New York City prison system is one big, 
boiling, seething cauldron similar to the 
Tombs and Rikers Island. 

So now this body has passed the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 
amendments. This bill provides $3.1 bil- 
lion over the next 3 fiscal years to es- 
tablish new programs for construction, 
acquisition, and renovation of correc- 
tional facilities at all levels of govern- 
ment, as well as for other law-enforce- 
ment activities. 

A minimum of one quarter of the to- 
tal appropriation or $1.09 billion. is to 
be expended for grants to States and lo- 
calities for the improvement of correc- 
tional facilities, rehabilitation programs 
and practices. 

These funds are desperately needed to 
expand the correctional facilities in New 
York City and elsewhere. Experts have 
testified time and time again that the 
one area with great possibilities for re- 
ducing crime in the streets is in rehabili- 
tating the first offenders so as to cut 
down recidivism to the lowest possible 
rate. 

Rikers Island has an $18.4 million plan 
for improvement. But twice that much 
will have to be spent if the facility is to 
adequately serve the needs of those in- 
carcerated behind its walls. 

All the words of rhetoric that filled the 
pages of the Record during the Senate 
debate recently on the District of Co- 
lumbia crime bill will not help those peo- 
ple outside of the District of Columbia. 
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The Senate must act, and it must act 
now to pass the LEAA amendments. 

How many outbursts like those in New 
York City during the last few days will 
this country have to experience before 
its elected officials take corrective ac- 
tion? How many more presumably in- 
nocent minds will be destroyed in over- 
crowded detention centers awaiting 
trial? How many more youths will be 
prepared for a life of crime instead of 
of a life of productivity and happiness 
working within his society? What is nec- 
essary in this area of correctional facil- 
ities and proper training and rehabili- 
tation programing is a massive commit- 
ment at all levels of government. We in 
this House have shown the way. Let us 
hope the Senate acts quickly toward 
ultimate enactment of this important 
legislation. 


MILITARY ASSIGNMENTS 


(Mr. MORSE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, a number of 
my colleagues have joined with me today 
to introduce a bill which would require 
that maximum effort be made to assign a 
serviceman as close to his home as pos- 
sible for the completion of his duty, when 
he returns from a combat zone. 

We have all known, directly or indi- 
rectly, the hardships and anxiety suf- 
fered by both servicemen and their fam- 
ilies while these men are fulfilling their 
military obligation in Southeast Asia. All 
too often, however, the joy and relief 
at the return of many of these combat 
veterans is overshadowed by the fact that 
they must once again, frequently on 
their final tour of duty, be separated 
from family and friends by many hun- 
dreds of miles at a military post far 
from their homes. Apart from a short 
period of leave, they have no opportunity 
to renew and strengthen long-missed 
bonds with friends and loved ones. 

This situation should and can be great- 
ly improved. While I realize that it may 
not always be possible to assign every 
combat veteran to an appropriate instal- 
lation near his home, I believe it is our 
duty and responsibility to make every ef- 
fort to prevent unnecessary or unwar- 
ranted separations. The legal require- 
ment, encompassed in this bill, of maxi- 
mum entitlement for such an assign- 
ment for combat veterans will go a long 
way in improving this situation by help- 
ing to insure that a serviceman’s prefer- 
ences will be properly considered. Not 
only is such treatment fair, but it will 
also, I feel, help to improve morale at 
home and abroad and to alleviate the 
anxiety that such separations have al- 
ready caused so many American families. 

I include at this time a list of the co- 
sponsors and the full text of this pro- 
posal: 

CosPONSORS 

Mr. Flowers, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. Brinkley, Mr. 
Tunney, Mr. Reid of New York, Mr. Poage, 
Mr. Wampler, Mr. Hathaway, Mr. Rosenthal, 
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Mr. Scott, Mr. McDade, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Smith 

of New York, Mr. Brasco, Mr. Halpern, Mr. 

Nix, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Obey, Mr. Harrington, 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts, Mr. Friedel, Mr. 

Conyers, Mr. Johnson of California, Mr. Pike, 

Mr. Addabbo, Mr. Whitehurst, Mr. Roe, Mr. 

Fraser, Mr. Corman, Mr. Moss, Mr. Button, 

Mr. Yatron, Mr. Byrne, Mr. Anderson of Ten- 

nessee, Mr. Frelinghuysen, Mr. Kazen, Mr. 

Fish, Mr. Johnson of Pennsylvania, Mr. Han- 

ley, Mr. Biester, Mr. Anderson of Illinois, Mr. 

Wolff, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Matsunaga, Mrs. Chis- 

holm, Mr. Carter, Mr. Broyhill of North Caro- 

lina, Mr. McKneally, Mrs, Heckler, Mr. Green 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Hastings, Mr. Bingham, 

Mr. St Germain, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Wyman, 

Mr. Kuykendall, Mr. Moorhead, Mr. Van 

Deerlin, Mr. Pelly, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Gude, Mr. 

Fulton of Pennsylvania, Mr. Tiernan. 

A BILL To AMEND TITLE 10 ОР THE UNITED 
STATES CODE TO PROVIDE THAT MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES BE ASSIGNED TO DUTY 
STATIONS NEAR THEIR HOMES AFTER SERVING 
IN CoMBAT ZONES 
That (a) chapter 53 of title 10, United 

States Code, is amended by adding at the 

end thereof the following new section: 

"$1041. Duty station assignment after com- 

bat zone duty. 

"Any member of a uniformed service is 
entitled, to the maximum extent practicable 
and consistent with the needs of the service, 
to be assigned to a tour of duty at a station 
or post near the location designated in the 
member's military records as his legal resi- 
dence if the immediately preceding tour of 
duty of the member was in a combat zone, 
The Secretaries concerned shall prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out this section." 

(b) The analysis of such chapter 53 is 
amended by inserting 
“1041. Duty station assignment after combat 

zone duty." 

immediately after 

“1040. Replacement of certificate of dis- 

charge.” 


TRIBUTES TO THE LATE HONOR- 
ABLE G. ROBERT WATKINS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. GoopLING), is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this special time in order that 
Members who wish to do so may pay 
their respects to my very good friend 
and your very good friend, BoB WATKINS. 
At this time I would be happy to yield 
to any Member who desires recognition. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I am happy to yield 
to our distinguished minority leader, 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The other 
day, following the death of our dear 
friend, Вов Watkins, I had an oppor- 
tunity to make some comments concern- 
ing him and his record. On this occasion 
I would like to amplify those expressions 
of feeling and repeat my deep, deep sym- 
pathy for his wife and family in this 
hour of tragedy. 

I did not know Bos WATKINS as I have 
known a good many Members in the 
House of Representatives with whom I 
serve. But in the short period that we 
were friends, I developed a great af- 
fection and admiration for him. I, 
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among many others, will miss him a 
very, very great deal. He was a person 
who wore well. He was a person who had 
the courage of a lion, and yet he had the 
manner of a perfect gentleman. 

I wil never forget the place that he 
occupied in this Chamber, because if 
we needed help on any legislative mat- 
ter, we knew where he was, and if he 
possibly could, he would rise to the oc- 
casion and vote to help either the Presi- 
dent or those of us on this side of the 
aisle. If he thought it was in the na- 
tional interest, he would vote his con- 
Science under any and all circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say in conclusion 
we have lost a fine legislator and a good 
friend. I extend again to his lovely wife 
and to his family our deepest condol- 
ences. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania for 
yielding. 

It has been my sincere privilege to be 
able to serve on the Subcommittee on 
Commerce and Finance of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
with the late distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. I say this with the 
utmost humility. If ever I have seen a 
man who was a man's man, Bos WaT- 
KINS was a man's man. He stood head 
and shoulders, he stood solid when he 
made his commitment, his word was his 
bond, he was a sound man, he was an 
honest man, and he was a straightfor- 
ward man—no varnish, but straightfor- 
ward. Sincere is a very inadequate word 
to describe him. 

I extend my condolences to his family. 
Just last week he was talking with me 
about his sons and his business. It was 
always a pleasure for me to discuss with 
him our friends and our families when- 
ever we had the time and whenever the 
occasion would permit. We have fought 
for the same purposes many times in our 
subcommittee and the same bills, and I 
have always known Bos would be there, 
solid, well prepared, and very effective. 

Again I extend to the family my sin- 
cerest and deepest regrets. It is a great 
loss to me and to this body. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
а great sense of personal loss that I join 
my good frienc, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. GooDpLING) in com- 
menting on the service and life of our de- 
parted friend, who has left this Chamber 
and this earth. 

Bos WATKINS was & good man in every 
sense of the word. He was a big man 
physically, but even more than that he 
was & big man mentally and morally. 
When he made up his mind, he had al- 
ways thought over the problem carefully, 
and then there was not any doubt in 
anybody's mind as to what his decision 
was, because he would let people know. 

He was a man who will be missed, not 
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only by the Members of this House, but 
also by the constituents of his district 
and the citizens of the great Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. Even more than 
that he will be missed by the people of 
this country who rely so much on the 
statesmanship of the Members of this 
House, who will miss BoB WATKINS as the 
years go by, because he was a great 
statesman and a man who had deep con- 
victions and the ability to set forth those 
convictions. 

On top of that—and I think this may 
be about as important a comment as can 
be made—he was a blithe spirit. Because 
of his being here, we all felt better, and 
because of the work he did, we all were 
better. 

It is with & deep sense of sorrow and 
а personal sense of loss that I join my 
colleagues in extending my personal 
sympathy to his family and extend to 
them the condolences which come from a 
true faith in the Almighty and the as- 
surance that here was a great man whose 
life they shared and whose life we shared 
and whose passing is mourned by many 
people throughout the United States. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Номт). 

Mr. HUNT. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

I want to tell the Members this evening 
a little bit about the man, Bos WATKINS, 
as I knew him. I believe I have known 
him as well as anyone in this House. 

І met Bos WATKINS back in the middle 
1930's. I knew him as a fine, hardwork- 
ing businessman, as a sheriff of his 
county, later as a legislator in Harris- 
burg, and as a commissioner in his 
county, and later as a Member of the 
House of Representatives. 

At no time during by acquaintance- 
ship with Bos WarkKINS did I ever have 
any reason to doubt his sincerity, his 
honesty, or his utmost devotion to his 
family and to his country. I have never 
heard a man have a bad word for Bos 
WATKINS. 

Those Members of the House who 
knew him must realize now that the 
gentleman who sat in the far corner on 
the right-hand side of this Chamber—a 
portion of this Chamber referred to by 
some Members, in jocularity, as the hard 
corner—will recognize the fact that the 
man in himself was one we can never 
replace. A man like Bos WATKINS comes 
along once in a lifetime. 

He was a true friend, and he was 
steadfast in his convictions. In the last 
few months of his earthly life Вов WAT- 
KINS was extremely happy. He had cele- 
brated his 50th wedding anniversary 
with his lovely wife Hilda Jane and their 
family. He had been a speaker at the 
congressional prayer breakfast in this 
very House. He had been engaged in a 
politica! fight which had been satisfac- 
torily resolved. He had made a speech 
to a ladies’ group in his home district 
and had completed a successful and yery 
enjoyable evening by making the speech. 
Then suddenly he was stricken and 
removed from our midst. 

I knew him as a God-fearing man. I 
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realize now what people mean when they 
say that some persons are ready to meet 
their maker. I know that GEORGE ROBERT 
WATKINS was ready to meet his maker. 

But the pathetic part of it is that we 
were not ready to lose him. I know my 
grief and my sorrow are shared by many 
people, not only those in the House of 
Representatives but also the people who 
work in and about the Capitol here and 
the people in his district, the people he 
met wherever he met them, in Harris- 
burg or in many farflung places. All 
recognized the fact that Вов WATKINS 
was unto himself a monumental descrip- 
tive man. It will be a long time before 
another man of his caliber comes along 
in this House. We sorely miss him. 

Many of the fellows whom one might 
think are sort of light hearted today are 
really heavy at heart. Yesterday I was 
one of those privileged to attend the fu- 
neral, with 52 Congressmen from the 
House who journeyed to Chester to pay 
their respects. 

There is nothing much more that can 
be said, I know, except to say this in 
finality: I know that RoBERT WATKINS is 
looking at us today. I know he smiled 
down yesterday and said, “I knew you 
would be there, my friends.” 

I knew him not only as a Congress- 
man and a man in the business world 
but as my steadfast friend of many, 
many years. I can only say that we have 
suffered a tremendous loss, of a man we 
eannot replace. 

I only hope that this House will re- 
member the tremendous contribution he 
made not just to the Members and to the 
legislative body but also to those little 
people on the outside to whom he meant 
so much. This world never know of the 
many deeds GEORGE ROBERT WATKINS pêr- 
formed on the outside. 

I want to extend my condolences to 
his lovely wife and to their family and, 
to my good friend Bos WATKINS, “Good 
night.” 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
MYERS). 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. Myers) Mr. Bray was allowed to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, this House is 
saddened today by the loss of our col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, ROBERT WATKINS. 

It is always with great regret that we 
in the Congress receive news of the pass- 
ing of one among us. When that col- 
league has been a great personal friend 
as well, we are doubly sorrowed. 

Вов WATKINS was a personal friend of 
mine. We had worked together, relaxed 
together, laughed, and grumbled to- 
gether. BoB WATKINS was an extraordi- 
nary individual, a man with rare per- 
sonal warmth and charm. 

I need not reiterate Bos's record of 
service for the people, not only of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania but 
Americans everywhere. These facts are 
well established, and his deep dedication 
and devotion to his responsibilities were 
above question. 
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I mourn the 1055 of Вов WATKINS. I 
mourn his loss from public life, a calling 
he had accepted for himself many years 
ago. I mourn his loss from the House of 
Representatives, where he served so effec- 
tively the people of the Ninth District of 
Pennsylvania. But greater than these is 
the personal grief I hold at the loss of a 
cherished friend. I mourn the loss of our 
rapport, the great harmony in our rela- 
tionship. 

I pass to his family my deepest and 
most heartfelt sympathy. I pray that God 
will grant them serenity in these days. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr, Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me. 

I rise with many other friends of Вов 
Watkins not to idolize Вов or to try to 
raise him above the point that he raised 
himself to but with a sense of love. 

Bos was a Member of this body for al- 
most 6 years. I am confident that many 
Members never really learned to know 
him, but I must honestly say I never saw 
anyone here who did not have a deep 
affection and respect for Bos. As has 
been said before, many Members, in- 
cluding myself, sought out Bos for his 
advice, because we knew it would be 
sound and it would be wise and would 
take into consideration what was best 
for America. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason why many 
Members did not know Bos was because 
he was not one of those Members who 
speak often but was, rather, one who 
listened and reasoned soundly from his 
great experience. 

Bos was a self-made man, He rose 
himself from humble parentage and 
worked and developed himself into one 
of the leaders of this Nation. 

About a month ago I asked Bos WAT- 
XINS to be our speaker at prayer break- 
fast. Some of his friends said, “You will 
never get Bos to accept an invitation to 
speak at prayer breakfast." Well, when 
I asked him, Bos did not hesitate. When 
he accepted he said, "Sure. I would love 
to." The morning he spoke he came to 
me and told me that this was one of the 
most inspirational experiences, one of the 
highlights of his life. He gave a most 
inspirational address. He said that he 
enjoyed it as much as the experience of 
serving the Nation in this body. 

Mr. Speaker, America is a better place 
to live in this evening and to raise our 
children in and this body is a better 
body and each of us is a better Member 
because Bos lived and served with us 
here. So we direct our prayers for his 
soul and that his family shall be consoled 
at this time. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
SCHERLE). 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague from Pennsylvania for 
yielding me this time. 

There are many times in our lives 
when we feel at a loss for words. I cer- 
tainly do at this time. I wish I had the 
ability and the eloquence that so many 
of my colleagues have shown time and 
time again on this floor. 

I do not think this House, in my hum- 
ble opinion, in the short time I have 
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been here, ever had a man with the char- 
acter and integrity of BoB WATKINS. I 
do not think anyone could ever fill his 
shoes or fill the place of Bos WATKINS. 
Never was there a man here who had 
such an impact on this House, as far as 
Iam concerned. He was real, kind, gen- 
tle and generous. BoB WATKINS never 
intentionally ever hurt anyone's feelings. 
I have seen him go out of his way to help 
some whom he thought had their feel- 
ings hurt or injured at some time. 

BoB was a remarkable man. He stood 
tall Everything he did seemed to be 
right. He was an inspiration to every 
one of us. He was & man of humble be- 
ginnings and never at any time was he 
ever pretentious although we all know 
he had every right to be. He was a suc- 
cess in business, a success in politics, and 
а success as far as life itself is con- 
cerned. Everyone liked BoB WATKINS. 

I have never known a man in the 
Chamber who did not have a kind thing 
to say about Вов Warxrins. He had 
friends on both sides of the aisle, and 
everyone enjoyed his company. We 
would go out and have dinner, and we 
did this a number of times, and I was 
so grateful of having the opportunity of 
being associated in his presence. 

As I look over there now in that hard 
corner, that hard core, as many call that 
right side of the Chamber, Вов WATKINS 
will always be there as long as I am in 
this House. I think the inspiration and 
the dedication that this man gave to 
this body will never leave this House. 

He left a wonderful family, and a won- 
derful wife. At this time I would like to 
express my deep sorrow and offer my 
condolences, and say to his family that 
as far as I am concerned there is no one 
whom I will miss more than Bos, and I 
will remember Bos WATKINS as long as 
I live. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. BUCHANAN). 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very difficult indeed 
in words to adequately describe the life 
of our beloved friend, Вов WarkINs. He 
sounded no trumpets before him, and yet 
he accomplished much, and his quiet 
strength was an inspiration to us all. He 
loved his country, his colleagues, and the 
people it was his privilege to represent. 
He was a man of conviction who believed 
in something and stood for something. 
His success in business and in politics was 
based on the sound foundation of hard 
work, perseverance, and honest service to 
the people. His unfailing sense of humor 
was a source of joy to those around him. 
He was a man of unimpeachable integ- 
rity, of courage, and of genuine humil- 
ity. Bos WATKINS was a part of the 
strength of this House, and of our coun- 
try. He was a man of honest stature, and 
a public servant fully worthy of the pub- 
lic trust. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who were 
privileged to know him as a friend 
knew too of his great faith, a faith that 
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sustained him throughout the long years 
of his life, throughout hard times and 
throughout good times, and these years 
in the House were good times for him. 
I am supremely confident that that faith 
was not in vain; that the faith which 
sustained him in his life here has sus- 
tained him in the life beyond. It has been 
& privilege to know him and to work 
with him. The House was made richer 
by his presence, and poorer by his pass- 
ing. He shall be greatly missed. We, 
therefore, join in extending our heart- 
felt sympathy to his loved ones, and 
share their loss. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my colleague for 
yielding. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs. HECKLER). 

Mrs, HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I must confess some 
stunned sadness over the loss of one of 
my favorite colleagues, Вов WATKINS. I 
am sure that those who knew him longer 
than I and knew him better than I have 
suffered a very great loss, but I think 
that certainly all of us have felt a loss 
that is rather unique in this body. 

His family indeed deserves and re- 
ceives the sympathy of the Members of 
the House, and all of the people who 
knew Bos WarkiNs here and in his dis- 
trict also deserve sympathy, because I 
know that they will find it difficult to 
choose a successor equal in any way to 
his accomplishments, I know further 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will also find it dif- 
ficult to replace a man who, when others 
were swaying reeds, was a mighty oak 
who stood fast in his convictions and 
who at the same time never altered his 
principles. 

Mr, Speaker, I have to confess as well 
that I feel in remembering BoB WATKINS 
that I must remember him with a smile 
throughout the weighty decisions and the 
crises and the challenges that we feel 
in this body on so many occasions, and 
especially today with the great problems 
our Nation faces. Nevertheless there are 
the human touches that lighten the bur- 
den, that make the load of every moment 
more pleasurable, more enjoyable and 
more memorable, and Вов WATKINS cer- 
tainly performed this function for me, 
and for countless others. 

How well I recall intruding in his dis- 
cussions with the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Hunt) and intruding when 
he insisted that Congressman Hunt was 
outdoing him, and asked me to back him 
against. JoHN. And it was at those mo- 
ments when we were perhaps off the 
track that I got to enjoy and appreciate 
& truly superb human being, a really 
genuine person whose spirit exceeded in- 
deed his expansive size. 

It will be hard for those who carry on 
here to fulfill the responsibilities of that 
one chair which he so frequently occu- 
pied. I wonder who will dare to presume 
to sit there, to occupy the chair of a man 
who gave so much solace to all of us. 

So, Mr. Speaker, while I join my col- 
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leagues to express my great sadness today 
I also have to confess to his family and 
to all the Members of the House that I 
feel very fortunate to have enjoyed the 
privilege of his friendship, for however 
brief a time it was, and to say that it has 
indeed enriched my life. 

Perhaps this will be of some consola- 
tion to those who have suffered this most 
grievious loss, especially to his wife who 
undoubtedly will realize that while he will 
be missing from us all, he will still be 
present in that spirit and example and 
the enrichment that he offered to every 
human being in this life. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
SMITH). 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of all those who have spoken and 
who knew Bos WATKINS so well and who 
will miss him. 

A few of us came to the Congress to- 
gether in 1965 which was a bad year for 
Republicans as I remember. There were 
about 20 new Republicans elected in 
1964, and we came in together in 1965 
and associated ourselves in the 89 Club, 
the 20 Republicans who came in in that 
year, which is an organization which still 
limps along from time to time every 
Monday night. 

There was a long period, because Bos 
WATKINS lives within commuting distance 
of this Capitol, when he did not appear 
at the 89 Club meetings on Monday night. 
There was a long period of time before 
anybody in our new group had really 
met Bos. So he became known after a 
while, before we met him, as the “ghost” 
because we really did not believe he ex- 
isted. 

Well finally, of course, we did meet 
Bos and got to know him and to love him. 
We found that far from being a ghost, he 
was solid all the way through—in his be- 
liefs, in character, and in all of the things 
that he did. We wil miss him. He has 
been a good servant—a good servant to 
his family—a good servant to his country 
and to his district and a good servant 
to his country and to his God. 

I know that he has left a splendid 
heritage to his family of whom he was so 
proud. They, І am sure, are proud to have 
had a husband and а dad such as Вов. 

We are proud to have had him as one 
of our colleagues. We shall miss him, 
but we shall remember him with great 
affection. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Davis). 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
I too want to express my appreciation 
for having known and for having gained 
а deep affection for Вов WATKINS іп the 
6 years that he served here among us. 

Like so many of rather crusty exterior 
and a very effective sense of humor, Bos 
WATKINS beneath it all was a man with 
а very warm heart, a deep sense of duty 
and patriotism and love for his country. 

I suppose it could be said that those 
of us who knew him for such a short 
time in the span of his years cannot ap- 
preciate the part that he played in his 
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home community and among the fam- 
ily of which he was so proud. But I 
think all of us have been enriched for 
having known Bos WATKINS, for having 
gained a deep affection and a deep ap- 
preciation for the service which he per- 
formed here and which he performed for 
his country. He loved his country with 
& passion, and was willing to perform 
his duty as he saw it in order to en- 
hance the interests of his country. 

I know that you of the Pennsylvania 
delegation wil miss him, perhaps more 
than any of the rest of us can assert 
that we shall miss him. But in these 
short 6 years he has indeed made a deep 
impression upon the House of Represent- 
atives. He has served his country well, 
and I know that the number of us here 
tonight, in the lateness of the hour, tes- 
tifies to the deep affection that we held 
for him, and I hope that somehow these 
less than ample words that we say now 
wil help to ease the grief of his family 
and his constitutents in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. GoopLiNG) for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, 52 Members of the Con- 
gress attended yesterday's funeral serv- 
ices in Chester, Pa., for our late colleague, 
the Honorable G. RoBERT WATKINS. 

Such representation at such a critical 
moment in this session of the Congress 
was, in itself, a most significant indica- 
tion of the high regard with which Bos 
Watkins was held by his peers and 
colleagues. 

It might well be said, in fact, that 
such representation constituted the most 
eloquent of the myriad of eulogies to 
which voice was given within this body. 

I would note, however, that the Rev- 
erend John S. Nichols, in final eulogy, 
revealed that, in planning for death even 
as Вов WATKINS planned his life, he 
wrote his own epitaph. 

It was simple, it was direct and, as 
Bos saw it, quite obviously, it summed 
up his most active, diversified, and suc- 
cessful life of personal achievement and 
public service. Said Bos WATKINS in his 
own epitaph: 

I lived life as I saw it. I accepted others 
as they were. 


In consideration of those words which, 
more than any others, gave insight into 
the mind, heart, and philosophy of Вов 
WATKINS, it might well be said that, even 
in death, he gives us much to contem- 
plate most seriously: 

I lived life as I saw it, I accepted others as 
they were. 


I have been asked by the clerks of 
this U.S. House of Representatives at 
the desk to express their deep sympathy 
to Bos’s wife, Jane, and to his family. 

Thank you. 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. WAMPLER). 

Mr. WAMPLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I was shocked and grieved 
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to learn of the passing of our beloved 
friend and colleague, Вов WATKINS. BOB 
WATKINS and I had a lot in common. My 
name immediately preceded his on the 
call of the roll of the Members of the 
House of Representatives. Our respective 
congressional districts were both num- 
bered 9. Our voting records, and par- 
ticularly on the great issues of the day, 
were almost identical. 

Although Bos WATKINS lived most of 
his life in the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania, he was a native of my State of 
Virginia, and I know BoB WATKINS was 
proud of the State of his native heath, 
and certainly we in Virginia are proud 
to call him one of our illustrious sons. 

Mr. Speaker, Bos WATKINS was truly a 
Virginia gentleman in the noblest sense 
of the word. A wise man once said that 
we never forget a person in our hearts 
unless we forget his greatness. If this 
be true, then surely those of us who were 
privileged to know Вов WaTEKINS will 
never forget him. I do not know how 
long I will be privileged to serve in the 
House of Representatives, but it will 
never be quite the same to me without 
the presence of Вов WATKINS. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I extend my sincere 
condolences to his lovely wife and to 
his sons and to the other members of his 
family and say that I truly loved Bos 
WATKINS and I shall never forget him. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
GROVER). 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I was privileged to serve 
on the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries with Вов WATKINS during 
the year he was here. It is difficult to add 
to the accolades and the beautiful eulo- 
gies which have been presented here in 
his memory tonight, but I must say in 
serving with Bos on the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries in these 
years and in these times when we were 
attempting to develop legislation which 
will be far reaching and preserve the 
human ecology and the human environ- 
ment and during these days in which we 
have been struggling to and have finally 
come up with & broad, new maritime 
program, Bos was very effective on that 
committee in bringing about the new 
legislation. He was most effective and 
zealous in his work in ecology and en- 
vironment. 

Bos would sit in the hearings and lis- 
ten to some of the senior Members ques- 
tion people who were before us in the 
hearing room. When his turn came, his 
questions were concise and sharp and 
effective and they elicited points which 
had not been brought out before and 
which, indeed, should have been brought 
out. He took great pride in his work and 
was most dedicated to that committee on 
which I served with him. 

But Mr. Speaker, I remember BoB 
even more for something else, and it was 
something alluded to by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. ScHERLE) when he 
pointed to the corner of the room where 
Bos most times would sit during the 
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quorum calls or rollcalls, where we 
would find a sort of unofficial caucus in 
that corner of the room—and they were 
not there because someone else was 
there, but they were there because BOB 
was there. The conversation during those 
slack periods during the rollcalls would 
be very light—and the attraction was 
the subtle but warm charisma of Bos, 
who had a wonderful humor which just 
sort of captivated us all. In the more 
serious moments of debate we would also 
find a caucus over there of people wait- 
ing for the words of wisdom from Bos’s 
many years of experience, 

Mr. Speaker, Bos is gone from this 
Chamber, but as others have said, he will 
live in our memory, and he will not be 
forgotten, because his memory will stay 
with us. It is as if the Lord would send 
unannounced a disciple into our midst to 
set examples of brotherhood and human 
understanding. Bos certainly did that. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my colleagues in 
extending my condolences to his family. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. McEWEN). 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I was one of the small 
band of Republican Members, that a 
previous Speaker referred to, who first 
came to this House in the 89th Congress. 
Bos Warkiws is the first of that group to 
depart from our scene for the world here- 
after. All of us in that group, and the 
others who have spoken here this eve- 
ning, as we got to know Вов, found that 
he grew in our esteem and in our affec- 
tion. 

A prior speaker said that although Вов 
had & somewhat crusty exterior, or an 
appearance of a crusty exterior, he was 
& warm and wonderful and understand- 
ing human being. Firm in his convictions, 
he was free to express them. But he was 
tolerant, and understanding, and appre- 
ciative of the fact that not everyone was 
of his point of view and conviction on all 
matters. 

He was a man who took pride, and 
properly so, in what he had accomplished, 
He believed, as he personified in his own 
accomplishments, in the virtue of work 
and attention to his duties. 

He was a man who was beloved by all 
of us; he will be sorely missed. I know, 
for myself, that I shall never walk by 
that one corner of this Chamber except 
I shall think of Bos WATKINS, as he sat 
there, always with some word of humor 
or valued comment to make, whenever, 
one stopped to speak to him. 

To Mrs. Watkins and the members of 
his family, I express my deepest sym- 
pathy and most sincere condolences. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
RANDALL). 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege and an honor to be permitted 
to participate in this eulogy to Bos WAT- 
KINS. As one who usually sits on the other 
side of the aisle from Вов, I am one who 
enjoyed many visits with him over yonder 
in the southwest corner. They call it the 
hard corner, or the hard core corner. 
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Through our mutual friends the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. ROUDEBUSH), 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. CLANCY), 
and the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Hunt), it was my privilege to engage in 
many conversations. I can assure the 
Members that I enjoyed every one of 
them. 

Bos prided himself on being a breeder 
of thoroughbred horses. I shall never 
forget him saying at one time that a 
horse can be a better friend than a lot 
of men. 

Once I told him of a visit to Delaware 
County, and how I had a run into a herd 
of red cattle, a sort of velvet red, a new 
breed. He took time to explain the pedi- 
gree of those cattle to me, and he told 
me how this ranch, not far from Phila- 
delphia, incidentally, was owned by some 
people from the King Ranch of Texas. 
He went on and remarked about it. He 
said, “Wasn’t that a beautiful sight?” 
He said, “You know, BILL, there is noth- 
ing like being on a ranch like that. It 
makes you feel like you are closer to God 
when you are out in the country that 
way." 

While I am not a member of the prayer 
breakfast, Bos was. I am reliably advised 
he recently spoke to that breakfast, and 
my informant tells me his talk was one 
of the finest ever presented. I believe the 
reason was because of his deep sincerity 
and his deep and inspired belief in the 
Supreme Being. 

One characteristic that I shall never 
forget about Вов was his great sense of 
humor. No matter how unpleasant the 
day, or no matter the hour—like some of 
the days we have put in recently—he 
would always say to me, “Things just 
cannot be that bad. Think it over and 
you will realize things are just not quite 
as bad as they seem." 

I have thought about that a lot. If only 
more of us had that same attitude we 
would all be better off. 

I am richer for having known Bos. 
I know that is true for all of us who knew 
him and loved him. 

The fact that 52 Members from both 
sides of the aisle made the trip to Penn- 
sylvania attested to something more than 
what we call popularity, to the great re- 
spect and high regard we all had for him. 

There was a great outpouring of the 
entire community up there that morning 
to pay tribute not so much to one who 
was their Congressman but to one who 
was their friend. 

We will all miss Bos. We will never 
forget him because he was a friend to us 
all, because he followed the creed that 
to have friends one must conduct him- 
self in a way to be a friend. 

We all extend our condolences and 
sympathy to his good widow and his two 
fine sons, of whom he was so proud. 

May his good soul be at peace and at 
rest. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
REID. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. GOODLINO), for yielding. 

The U.S. House of Representatives has 
suffered a serious loss. 
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His sense of humor, his directness, his 
friendship for one and all was a capacity 
that few have in this body and which 
none have equaled. 

He will be deeply missed both for the 
soundness of his judgment and the fine 
character of his person. 

Bos WATKINS was a humble man. He 
stood for the best in America. He always 
had a kind and friendly word for every- 
one, His humility was shown by his con- 
cern for everyone in this body and above 
all what he believed in for this Nation 
and for the world we live in. This body is 
a better place for his life. Our country is a 
better country for his living. 

To those of us who were privileged to 
call him friend we will always keep him 
close to our hearts. While he is physically 
not present in the House of Representa- 
tives, his spirit will always be here as an 
inspiration to this body and to his count- 
less friends. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer my deepest 
sympathy to his wife, his two sons, his 
family, the Pennsylvania delegation, his 
constituency, and the State and Nation 
which he served so ably and so thought- 
fully. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. CARTER). 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, as it hap- 
pens, I came to the Congress with our de- 
parted friend, the Honorable ROBERT 
WATKINS. 

He was one of the finest men I have 
ever known. He was quite a conservative. 
As we learned, he was born in poverty. 
He had a very difficult time in his 
younger years, but by hard work and by 
intelligence he became an extremely suc- 
cessful man. He was & strict Christian. 
Вов WATKINS was a great believer in the 
Christian religion. He tried to live it 
and he did live it. On the 23d of July he 
spoke to the prayer group. His remarks at 
that time were well received, most im- 
pressive. 

Certainly we wish to console his widow 
and his sons, of whom he was so proud. 

Вов WarKINS will certainly be missed 
by the Members of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the distinguished 
gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
never seen a finer tribute to any man 
than that which we have just witnessed 
here. I think it is most significant that 
after a hard day of legislative work and 
at this late hour so many Members have 
remained to pay tribute to a friend of all 
of us, Вов WATKINS. 

Mr. Speaker, I have already paid my 
respects to this very great friend of mine, 
and I again thank all the Members who 
have joined with me today. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday in Chester, Pa., a personification 
of the American dream was laid to rest. 
It was at once a sad duty and a great 
honor for me to attend the funeral of our 
departed colleague, Вов WATKINS. 

Bos’s story is well known to all of us. 
Born of humble beginnings in the sea- 
port town of Hampton, Va., he resolved 
early in life to rise to business promi- 
nence by his own hard work and dedi- 
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cation. At the age of 9, he was selling 
newspapers to the crews of ships an- 
chored in Hampton Roads. Later, he be- 
came a shipfitter in Newport News. 

But in America, a newsboy or a ship- 
fitter can rise to greater heights, if he 
has the will to do so. Bos WATKINS 
proved that. He migrated to Chester, 
where he began his own stevedoring firm. 

From the docks of Philadelphia, it was 
& short step to the highways of America. 
With technological progress, the truck 
replaced the horse-drawn dray, and Bos 
WATKINS became a small trucker. 

He built the Blue Line Transfer Co. 
into a thriving trucking business and 
began at a time when other men had 
despaired, the depression year of 1932. 
As another Member of this body who 
has built a trucking business from 
scratch. I know firsthand the difficulties, 
the heartaches, the joys and rewards of 
such a struggle. 

In America, à man's success is limited 
only by the limitations of his own initia- 
tive, ambition, and diligence. In only a 
few nations of this world could the dra- 
matic success story of Вов WATKINS be 
recorded. 

The unlimited opportunities of Amer- 
ica produced in Bos WATKINS a deep 
sense of gratitude. It was, therefore, in- 
evitable that, being the kind of man he 
was, he would want to do something for 
America in return. 

Once established as both a trucking 
magnate and a breeder of thoroughbred 
horses, Вов WATKINS began to pay his 
debt to America's bounty through service 
in the political arena. This service began 
at the county and State level—as Dela- 
ware County sheriff, as Pennsylvania 
State senator, and as Delaware County 
commissioner. It culminated here, in our 
Nation's Capital. 

First elected in 1964, and it was typi- 
cal of the man that, like the game fish, 
he swam upstream. Year 1964 was not 
the best year for a Republican to seek his 
first term in Congress. But a man who 
begins a business in 1932 has little to 
fear from a landslide of the opposition 
in 1964. He won election and repeated his 
triumphs by even greater margins in 
1966 and 1968. 

Drawing on his experience in land and 
sea transport, Вов WATKINS served as 
one of the most qualified and respected 
members of the Committees on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. Now that he 
is gone, his expertise will be sorely 
missed. 

My wife, Helen, and I extend to Bos’s 
widow and family our heartfelt sym- 
pathies. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join my colleagues in express- 
ing my sincere sorrow at the passing of a 
personal friend, Вов WATKINS. 

Bos has served his country well dur- 
ing his many years of service as a county 
sheriff, a State senator, a county com- 
missioner, and finally as a Member of 
the House of Representatives. Along 
with all of his accomplishments and his 
distinguished service as a leader and 
loyal American, we will always remember 
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him for his interest, perserverance, and 
dedication. He served with distinction on 
both the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee. I will al- 
ways value my association with Bos in 
these two groups and will continue to re- 
member his many contributions to com- 
mittee work. 

Bos WATKINS' worth never was meas- 
ured by narrow or partisan standards. 
He served always as a statesman and not 
as a politician, thinking the most im- 
portant thing to consider was the inter- 
ests of the Nation. 

We wil miss him in this Chamber and 
Iknow the people of the Ninth District of 
Pennsylvania will miss his leadership. 

My wife and I both offer our sympa- 
thy in this hour to his wife, Hilda Jane, 
and his two sons, G. Robert, Jr. and 
Dwain. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great sadness that I rise to pay final re- 
spects to Bos WATKINS, an esteemed col- 
league and great American. The House 
wil long remember the contribution of 
Representative Watkins to this Cham- 
ber, and will long feel the loss of his 
presence. 

A man close to the grassroots from 
which he came, he brought the experi- 
ence of a local political leader and busi- 
nessman to the ongoing national process. 
His time served as a county sheriff and 
State senator from 1949 to 1961 prior to 
his election to the House in 1964 made 
him a true representative of the people 
in the Ninth District of Pennsylvania. 
His entrepreneurial spirit and keen busi- 
ness sense enhanced his position in the 
workings of the Chamber, especially in 
the day to day work of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee. 
Such loyalty to both his constituents 
and fellow legislators will be a great loss 
and & dual devotion which wili be very 
hard to match. To his family, his wife, 
Jane, and their two sons and six grand- 
children, I can only express my deepest 
sympathy and sadness, and to his con- 
stituents, I can only hope they will find 
another representative of equal ability. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania for 
yielding. One of my great pleasures in this 
body. was to get acquainted with Bos 
WATKINS. I sat next to him in the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and was impressed by his dedication, his 
sincerity, and his ability. Even more I 
appreciated his sparkling sense of humor 
which he often asserted at some tense 
moment in committee proceedings. Mrs. 
Brotzman and I extend our deep sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Watkins and the family. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, Вов WATKINS was not a 
Member of this body long. But I know 
of no one who made a greater personal 
impact in that time on his fellow Mem- 
bers. 

Bos was a genuine person. He was 
& real person. There was no pretense 
about him. His relationship and deal- 
ings with his fellow Members was al- 
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ways in a straightforward manner. His 
opinions were always briefly and con- 
cisely stated. 

Вов was a good friend to me and to 
many more. He always had a friendly 
word of weleome when you saw him in 
the House Chamber or in committee. 

He was a man of courage. He always 
thought of his country first—not him- 
self or his party—but his country, of 
which he was justly proud. His country 
which gave him such unparalleled op- 
portunity to succeed. He was a man of 
firm conviction and dedicated service. 

I was proud to call him my friend. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sadness that I join the Mem- 
bers of the House in paying tribute to 
our late colleague, the Honorable G. 
RoBERT WaTKINS of Pennsylvania. 

Вов was a truly dedicated public serv- 
ant who ab!y represented the Ninth Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing formerly been a county sheriff and 
commissioner, and a Pennsylvania State 
senator for three terms. In addition, he 
brought firsthand knowledge to his com- 
mittee assignments—on the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee and 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee—having had experience in 
both the shipping and trucking industry 
before becoming an elected official. In- 
deed, Bos was a a dear, warm, personal 
friend whose dry wit and gentlemanly 
nature was appreciated by us all and he 
will certainly be long missed as an indi- 
vidual. 

Mrs. Derwinski joins me in extending 
our deepest sympathy to his wife and 
sons. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the death of a great friend and 
colleague, Bos WATKINS, is indeed a loss 
to each of us. He was truly a man who 
lived the American dream. From his 
humble beginnings, his hard work, am- 
bition, and enthusiasm brought him to 
the high ranks of Government. 

Bos WATKINS’ friendliness was extend- 
ed to every Member of Congress. He 
knew each Member by name and was à 
friend to people of all political philoso- 
phies. His warmth and good will infused 
us all with hope and optimism. 

Bos and I often voted on opposite sides 
of issues, but we had great respect for 
each other. 

The Congressman from Pennsylvania 
was truly a dedicated public servant. He 
represented his district faithfully and 
well, His unrelenting efforts to serve his 
constituency, and his dedication to prin- 
ciple marked his service in the House. He 
was a diligent worker in committee, and 
an untiring advocate of that in which he 
believed. 

We will miss Bos WATKINS in the House 
of Representatives. I am sure that he will 
long be remembered here for his many 
contributions. My sympathy is extended 
to his family. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
untimely passing of Bos WATKINS, а 
number of us lost a close friend; the 
House and the Nation lost a truly dedi- 
cated American. He was a man of great 
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ability, deeply committed to serving his 
country. 

We were most fortunate to know Bos. 
We had the greatest admiration for 
him as a man, as an American, and as a 
leader. He was a warm and humorous 
man who enjoyed a rapport with vir- 
tually everyone who knew him. Bos was 
a great man, but more importantly, he 
was a good man. He was truly devoted 
to his fine family. Bos not only brought 
honor to the State he represented but to 
allof us who had the pleasure of serv- 
ing with him in the Congress of the 
United States. 

His passing leaves a great empty space 
in my life and in the lives of his loved 
ones and friends. A thousand cherished 
memories will help to ease this loss and 
fil the void his absence brings. We are 
all truly fortunate that we will have the 
recollection of these happy experiences 
shared with Bos. We were always proud 
and delighted to partake in his wonder- 
ful friendship. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that each one of 
us here today joins in extending heart- 
felt sympathy to his beloved wife and 
family. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
entire back row was unoccupied on the 
Republican side of the aisle during the 
first quorum call of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Monday, August 10, 1970. 

Not only for the first time was Bos 
WarKIN'S name omitted from the call, 
but the vacant seat of his favorite place 
on the House floor visibly dramatized his 
absence and the tragic loss of our be- 
loved colleague. “Honest BoB WATKINS,” 
the third-person, self-reference he en- 
joyed using, leaves an irreplaceable void 
in the Congress. Congressman WATKINS 
“built his house upon a rock" and the 
foundation of his love of home, commu- 
nity, and country never failed. His deep- 
seated faith in America frequently sur- 
faced in his private and public discus- 
sions. The successes achieved in his own 
life were revealed as humble examples of 
the opportunities available to every man 
in this land of liberty. "Self-made" is 
truly descriptive of this friend of man- 
kind. One of Вов’ѕ humorous expressions 
about the lack of so-called intellectual 
achievement was that he was a “high 
school put out," recognizing again the 
"self-made" description of his life. In 
serious reflections Bos WATKINS humbly 
voiced appreciation for the association in 
the Congress of his colleagues, often 
“wondering” out loud why the Good Lord 
had blessed him with this honor. At times 
he was openly emotional in his patriotic 
praise for the United States and condem- 
nation for her detractors. It was only 
necessary to point to his own life to sup- 
port his argument that America offers 
unlimited opportunity for success to any 
individual who is willing to make the 
necessary effort. Friendships were valu- 
able to BoB and easily made if loyally 
given, His generosity was exceeded only 
by his great heart and love of fellowmen. 
Many in all walks of life, the high and 
the lowly, have been the beneficiaries of 
his beneficence. 

A noble American, a friend and col- 
league, has left us, but his memory will 
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endure and our soft-toned references 
will recall the pleasant associations and 
occasions spent with Bos. 

May his wife and family find solace in 
the spiritual values held by their hus- 
band and father and in the efforts of all 
of us in sharing their loss. We pray that 
a Divine Providence will bless and con- 
sole them in this period of bereavement. 
Their loss is our loss. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Pennsylvania has lost a dedi- 
cated and faithful public servant; the 
House of Representatives has lost a hard 
working and effective Member; and I 
have lost a deep, warm, personal friend 
with the death of G. RoBERT WATKINS. 

I was shocked to hear of Вов'ѕ sudden 
death last Friday. It was only a day since 
seeing him on the floor of this body. 

I had known Bos since 1934 and had 
the privilege of serving with him in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature and for more 
than 5 years in the Congress. 

I feel qualified to say he was a dedi- 
cated public servant throughout his en- 
tire public career—as sheriff of Delaware 
County, Pa., for 4 years; as a State sena- 
tor for 12 years; as Delaware County 
commissioner for 4 years; in addition to 
his three terms in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In his private life, BoB was an ex- 
ample of what a determined man can do. 
Born in poverty, BoB worked long and 
strenously to make himself a wealthy 
man and a respected citizen. 

Yet Bos was an extremely charitable 
man. He never expected others to make 
the same sacrifices he himself had made. 
I never heard Bos speak ill of ayone, and 
I think you will agree this is quite an 
accomplishment for a man in political 
life. 

Let those inclined to speak disdain- 
fully of "politicians" look to Bos WaT- 
KINS. Вов'ѕ word was his bond, and his 
word was never doubted by anyone. So 
few people in this world can lay claim 
to this trust. 

My wife, Virginia, joins me in extend- 
ing our heartfelt sympathy to Bos’s be- 
loved wife, Hilda Jane, and his sons, 
Robert G. and Dwain Joseph. 

It is my earnest prayer the good Lord 
will reward Bos for his many good deeds 
performed while here on earth. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, like all 
of his colleagues, I was shocked and 
deeply saddened by the death of my 
Pennsylvania neighbor, G. ROBERT WAT- 
KINS. 

Our loss of Bos WATKINS was a special 
one for me. I first served with him in 
the Pennsylvania General Assembly. 
There I knew him to be a conscientious 
public servant, an impression which was 
reinforced when we became colleagues 
again in the 90th Congress. Throughout 
these periods of mutual service, I valued 
his friendship and often his counsel. 

The American dream certainly applies 
to Bos WATKINS’ record as a successful 
businessman and a respected public offi- 
cial. He was 9 years old when he started 
selling newspapers in Newport News, Va., 
and still in high school when he became 
an apprentice shipfitter. It was also dur- 
ing his youth that he excelled as an ath- 
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lete, pitching semipro baseball for $10 a 
game. In 1936, after several previous 
business associations, he organized the 
Blue Line Transfer Co, which today 
operates hundreds of trucks throughout 
the eastern portion of the Nation. 

Bos Watkins’ distinguished service as 
Congressman from Pennsylvania's Ninth 
District was the culmination of a long 
dedication to public service. 

In the public arena, his career began 
29 years ago when he was appointed to 
the Delaware County Prison Board in 
Pennsylvania. His first elective office was 
Delaware County sheriff. Later he was 
elected county commissioner, State sen- 
ator, and finally U.S. Representative. 

Our country benefitted from Bos 
WaTKINS' love of it and his service to it. 
We mourn his passing and extend to 
his wife and his family our heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I was sad- 
dened to learn of the sudden death of 
Representative G. RoBERT WATKINS, who 
was a Member of Congress since 1964 
and of my committee, the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee. 

During his three terms in the Con- 
gress, BoB won our admiration and re- 
spect and held a warm spot in the hearts 
of all his colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, only recently he cele- 
brated his 50th wedding anniversary and 
when I congratulated him he said it was 
the happiest day of his life. He said he 
had married the most wonderful girl 
he had ever known and was the luckiest 
man alive. 

Bos had many friends and I was fortu- 
nate to be one of them. He will be greatly 
missed and I know that those of us who 
knew him are grateful that we did. No 
one who was his friend will ever forget 
his cheerful ways and great sense of 
humor, nor wil his contribution in the 
Congress be forgotten. 

I extend my deep sympathy to his 
widow and loved ones. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join with other Members of the House 
in paying my respects to the memory of 
our colleague BoB WATKINS. 

He was a likeable individual, kind, and 
considerate, and yet a person who did 
not hesitate to take a position he con- 
sidered to be in the best interest of his 
constituents and his country. 

Certainly, we will miss him in the 
House and I know all of us want to ex- 
tend our sympathy to his widow and 
family. He was dedicated to what was 
best for America and men of his caliber 
are needed in the Congress. We mourn 
the loss of this great and good man. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sense of deep loss and sorrow that 
I join my colleagues in eulogizing the 
memory of a great American, BoB 
WATKINS. 

In the relatively short time that Bos 
Watkins spent in this Chamber and in 
the Halls of Congress, he made many 
friends on both sides of the aisle. He 
always seemed to carry about with him 
an air of cheerfulness which invited 
friendship. 

Bos WATKINS will be missed sorely by 
his colleagues, by his constituents, his 
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State, and Nation, all of whom he served 
so well. He leaves behind him a record of 
accomplishments of which his family can 
rightfully be proud, and which will serve 
as an inspiration to those who will fol- 
low him. 

While I realize that the grief over the 
sudden and unexpected loss of one so 
dear must be almost unbearable, if not 
unbelievable, I do hope that his beloved 
widow and other members of his family 
wil find some solace in the fact that 
there are many who share in their great 
loss and deep sorrow. 

As one who was privileged to gain his 
friendship, I extend my deepest sympa- 
thy and heartfelt condolences to his 
surviving widow and family. May the 
blessings of the Almighty be upon them 
in their bereavement. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute today to a man whom 
I greatly respected, the late Honorable 
G. RoBERT WATKINS. 

I was very sorry to learn of the death 
of our colleague last Friday and my 
prayers and condolences go with his 
widow and children. 

Bos came to Congress the same year 
as I and somehow there is always a 
greater bond between those who entered 
іп the same “class.” He was a wonder- 
ful person to me, a very kind man, and 
a gentleman respected and loved by all 
who knew him. 

Not only was Bos a hard-working legis- 
lator, but he was successful in all en- 
deavors which he tackled. He was a very 
successful businessman, a community 
leader, a family man, and a kind servant 
of the public. 

We will miss him greatly, yet he has 
left us with fond memories and with good 
examples to follow. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep personal sadness that I pause to 
pay tribute to my late esteemed col- 
league, Congressman G. RoBERT War- 
KINS, of Pennsylvania. 

I have observed this reserved and con- 
scientious gentleman during the years 
that we have served together in the 
House of Representatives. In addition, I 
have been aware of the broad back- 
ground of experience which preceded his 
conscientious and useful service in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, recently I had occasion 
to hear Congressman Вов WATKINS 
speak at a meeting of our congressional 
prayer group. It would not be appro- 
priate to discuss the subject of his re- 
marks. However, I want to say in all 
sincerity that Congressman Bos WAT- 
EINS revealed a great sense of spiritual 
faith and understanding. The genuine 
goodness of Bos WaTKINS came through 
as he spoke with full candor and humil- 
ity—and his remarks touched deeply all 
who had the privilege of hearing him. 

I know that Bos WarkiNs' home has 
always been an abode of love and devo- 
tion. His pride in his wife and children 
are characteristic of one so richly en- 
dowed with spiritual as well as material 
blessings. 


Mrs. McClory joins me in extending 
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deepest sympathy to Mrs. Watkins and 
to other members of the family. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, it came as 
а shock and complete surprise to learn 
of the death of Вов Watkins. When І 
came back to Washington, I learned that 
Bos had died suddenly over the weekend. 

Last week Bos was with us on the 
House floor. He had his usual dynamic 
Spirit and definite ideas on every issue 
that came on the floor. 

To lose & friend so quickly brings in 
sharp the realities of this world. BoB was 
a fine man. He was honest, sincere, and 
straightforward. 

Bos WATKINS was a man of strong 
courage and conviction. If the issue was 
rough and the political implications were 
heavy, he never hesitated. He voted right 
and he never equivocated. The U.S. Con- 
gress lost a great man when Bos WATKINS 
passed away. 

From the bottom of my heart, I extend 
sincerest sympathy to the entire Watkins 
family. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us view the sometimes uncertain and 
bleakly appearing future with a humor- 
less demeanor. When the problems of our 
worid are weighed against the prospects 
for solution, the assessment is often dis- 
contenting. Вов WATKINS showed us that 
problems still were solvable when ap- 
proached in an atmosphere that com- 
bined a generous mix of humor and 
friendliness with the solemnity of the 
cloakroom and the committee room. 

Perhaps Bos WarkiNws learned this easy 
going approach to difficult problems 
while he developed his own stevedore 
operation while in his twenties, or while 
he built a successful trucking company 
during the depression. 

He was a very productive and respected 
Member. He earned this reputation with 
a low key, good humored manner that 
made him not feared but beloved. 

His gentleness may have been honed 
from caring for thoroughbred horses 
these past three decades, or leading em- 
ployees in two prosperous business ven- 
tures. At any rate, Bop WATKINS knew 
how to treat people well, to make them 
feel comfortable and best of all, to lift 
spirits when they were down. He is a 
model to all people, showing that one 
need not be feisty and disagreeable to be 
а success. 

We will very much miss the wit and 
ease of Вов Watkins. To his wife and 
sons, I wish to extend my deepest sym- 
pathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
my deepest condolences to the family 
of Congressman G. ROBERT WATKINS 
whose passing is mourned by his coi- 
leagues in the House. 

There are too many things in the life 
of a man to sum up in a few words and 
this is especially so for a man such as 
Bos WarKiNs. I will remember him for 
many things, but one thing in particu- 
lar always will remind me of Bos 
WATKINS. 

In the busy world of the Congress, too 
often the predominant theme for a 
younger Member of the House seems to 
be the discouraging word. BoB WATKINS, 
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a man with a long and successful career 
in politics and business, indeed was the 
marked exception to the discouraging 
word. 

Because with Bos WATKINS, it was the 
encouraging word. 

I valued his friendship and admired 
his empathy in going out of his way to 
say a kind word, an encouraging word 
about what I was doing or how I was 
voting. This to me typified Bos WATKINS 
so that he truly stood as a big man in 
the finest sense of that description. 

In his life, Вов WATKINS demonstrated 
that he lived what he believed America 
to be. From humble beginnings, he 
worked starting as a teenager and by 
dint of his industriousness and ability 
acquired material success in the busi- 
ness world. 

But his vision was far beyond this. 
Bos WATKINS accepted the challenge of 
public service and soon matched his suc- 
cess in the business world with an out- 
standing political career. 

Bos WATKINS served as a county sher- 
iff, a county commissioner, a State sen- 
ator, and a U.S. Representative. His life 
was filled with the activities of a dedi- 
cated public official, yet he never ne- 
glected his family or his pursuits as a 
sportsman. 

Whether as a young baseball player or 
a breeder of thoroughbred horses, Bos 
WATKINS possessed a zest for these pur- 
suits that was so much in evidence in the 
way he lived. 

Bos WATKINS lived a full and active 
life up until the very moment he died. 
We can find solace in this even though 
we are so saddened and distressed by 
his sudden passing. 

But, perhaps even more than the 
monumental legacy he leaves in the 
political and business world, is the very 
personal legacy that he bequeaths us. 

For Вов Watkins demonstrated as he 
went through life that the basic attri- 
butes of man’s best nature are the ones 
that long will be remembered when the 
achievements of the material world are 
consigned to newspaper files and ware- 
house records: 

A generous heart. A bubbling sense of 
humor. A warm and engaging personal- 
ity. A compassion for others. A sense of 
sincere camaraderie. A cheerfulness and 
friendliness. All these finest traits and 
more are the legacy that Вов WATKINS 
leaves us. 

“His life was gentle, and the elements So 
mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a Мап!" 

—Shakespeare. 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives once again has 
been shocked by the sudden death of one 
of our colleagues. The passing of the 
Honorable G. RoBERT WATKINS is a tragic 
loss to our Nation and has deeply sad- 
dened those of us who worked with him 
in this Congress. 

Congressman WATKINS began life in 
humble surroundings and rose to posi- 
tions of leadership in the field of busi- 
ness. His experience in the shipfitting 
and interstate trucking businesses pre- 
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pared him well for service in the House 
of Representatives on the Committees on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. In both 
of these fields, he was an expert by in- 
terest and experience. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress will truly 
miss not only the expertise, but also the 
great personal warmth of G. ROBERT 
WATKINS. 

My wife joins me in extending to Mrs. 
Watkins and their sons our deepest sym- 
pathy in this time of sorrow. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in paying tribute to the late 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable G. RoBERT WATKINS. The House 
has lost a sincere, friendly and capable 
Member whose service and dedication to 
duty has been recognized as outstand- 
ing. I greatly value my association with 
Bos WATKINS in the House of Represent- 
atives and I have always admired his 
friendly, happy and courteous manner. 
Bos WATKINS was a man of genuine 
character and stature. We regret his 
untimely passing and our prayerful sym- 
pathy goes out to his wife and family 
in this hour of darkness and sorrow. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with my colleagues in expressing my 
deep sense of loss at the sudden death of 
ROBERT WATKINS of Pennsylvania. The 
fact that he died while actively engaged 
in the work he has loved for the last 6 
years is indicative of the kind of man he 
was. 

His philosophy was one of service. His 
first business enterprise at age 9 was sell- 
ing newspapers. In his later years he 
established a trucking business that 
eventually operated hundreds of trucks 
in all parts of the Eastern United States. 

While in this body, his aid and assist- 
ance could always be counted upon by the 
people around him. It has been a per- 
sonal privilege for me, especially as a 
newcomer, to work with him on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
and in Congress. 

I am sure his death will be a great loss 
not only to his family and his constitu- 
ency, but also to his country. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with great sorrow that I learned 
of the death of our colleague, the Hon- 
orable G. RoBERT WATKINS from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Representative WaTKINS was a man 
who devoted the majority of his lifetime 
to public service. He began his career as 
sheriff of Delaware County, Pa., then 
served as a State senator for 12 years and 
county commissioner before coming to 
the House of Representatives in 1965. 
During his three terms in the House, his 
personality and his work earned him the 
respect and admiration of his colleagues. 
The dedicated and conscientious manner 
with which he served the House and the 
people of the Ninth District of Pennsyl- 
vania will be greatly missed by those of 
us who knew and worked with him. 

Mrs. Murphy joins me in extending our 
deepest’ sympathy to his wife and two 
sons. We hope that their sorrow may be 
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eased by the knowledge that he lived a 
successful and fulfilling life. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the passing of the Honorable G. 
RoBERT WATKINS came as a severe shock 
to us all because we knew him as such a 
warm human being. He was a man of 
greatintegrity and honor and though we 
voted differently on many phases of leg- 
islation, I had nothing but the deepest 
admiration and respect for him. He loved 
life and lived it fully and by doing so 
made life for those around him that 
much better. 

Life was not always easy for Bos, per- 
haps that is why he savored it so much. 
He started earning his way at 9, selling 
newspapers aboard ships tied up in his 
then hometown of Newport News. He 
went on to form his own longshoring and 
trucking company. He entered politics 
and in time was sheriff, State senator, 
county commissioner, and finally U.S. 
Representative in Congress. BoB was a 
hard-working and productive Member of 
the House and we shall all miss his pres- 
ence. To his wife and family I extend 
my deepest sympathy in their sad be- 
reavement. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
insert their remarks in the RECORD con- 
cerning our late colleague, the Honor- 
able G. RoBERT WATKINS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA) . Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania? 


There was no objection. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LowENSTEIN) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
hour is late, and in deference to that fact 
I will truncate my remarks. 

But it seems to me it would be en- 
tirely inappropriate for this House not to 
take notice before the recess of a number 
of events involving South Africa. 

I want to bring these events to the at- 
tention of this body on behalf of not 
only myself but on behalf of many other 
Members who had hoped to be here, and 
would have been here, had we arrived 
at this point in our agenda earlier. I 
think there are upward of 30 Members 
who have asked to be identified with the 
remarks I will make today, and many of 
them want to put their remarks in the 
RECORD. 

On August 24 in the Old Synagogue, 
Pretoria, the trial of Mrs. Winnie Man- 
dela, and of several well-known African 
journalists, trade unionists, and students, 
will begin, Accused No. 1 is a newcomer: 
Mr. Benjamin Ramotse, who was held in 
solitary confinement for 702 days before 
he was charged. It will be 67 weeks since 
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Mrs. Mandela and most of the others 
were arrested. A brief description of 
what they have endured is given in the 
testimony to the United Nations Special 
Committee on Apartheid, June 8, 1970. 
I will insert in the Recon» that testimony 
at the end of these remarks. 

There are now 19 of the original 22 
on trial, with Mr. Ramotse making 20 
accused. And, after being originally de- 
tained under the Terrorism Act, only to 
be charged, tried, and found not guilty 
under the Suppression of Communism 
Act, they are now charged again under 
the Terrorism Act, And the charges, 
which in that earlier trial during Decem- 
ber covered a period from October 1967 
to June 1969, now extend from June 1962 
to May 1970. In other words, they are 
charged for things that have happened 
while they were in jail, and also possibly 
for things that were legal at the time, 
but which the retrospective powers of the 
Terrorism Act now make a crime. 

Three men among the original 22 are 
no longer accused. One of them, Mr. 
Paulus Matshaba, has emerged from 43 
days in a mental hospital and has no 
recollection of being taken there by the 
police from prison. It appears the se- 
curity police have succeeded in persuad- 
ing the other two to become state wit- 
nesses—at any rate, the responsible min- 
ister and other senior officials show a 
singular ignorance about the circum- 
stances surrounding the release of these 
men. 

I insert in the Recorp at this point a 
statement by Miss Mary Benson, a South 
African writer and one of those rare and 
beautiful people whose presence on earth 
attests to the fact that we can still pro- 
duce courageous souls who will dedicate 
their lives to the cause of freedom and to 
the well-being of other people, even at 
great sacrifice to themselves: 

STATEMENT BY Miss Mary BENSON, WRITER, 
BEFORE THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON APART- 
HEID, JUNE 8, 1970 
(NorE.—Miss Benson, South African born 

writer and journalist, has appeared as a pe- 

titioner before the Special Committee on sev- 
eral occasions. In 1966, she was issued with 
severe banning and house arrest orders which 
prohibited her inter alia from taking any 
part in, or transmitting, any publication. She 
left South Africa later in the year and now 
lives in London. Her works include: Tshededi 

Khama (1960); Chief Albert Lutuli (1963); 

South Africa: The Struggle for a Birthright 

(1966); At the Still Point (1969).) 

In 1963 the phrase "torture by mind-break- 
ing" was coined by Mr. Hamilton Russell, 
former Member of Parliament and a leader of 
the Progressive Party in South Africa. He was 
describing the new law introduced by the 
then Minister of Justice, John Balthazar 
Vorster: detention without charge or trial for 
90 days, renewable, In 1965 the period was 
doubled to 180 days, renewable. And in 1967 
under the Terrorism Act—the Act of Terror 
as it has been called—indefinite detention 
without charge or trial was enacted. 

"Torture by mind-breaking" and other 
less subtle forms of torture have become a 
custom in South Africa, and over the years 
more and more people have suffered; some 
have suffered even unto death. In 1963 one 
man died while detained in solitary confine- 
ment. In 1964, two. In 1966, two. All those 
five were allegedly suicides. In 1967 two 
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died—one an alleged suicide, the other “an 
unknown man who died on an unknown 
dated of cause unknown". In 1968 one died, 
allegedly suicide. And last year, in 1969, 
seven men died. 

As Dr. Barend van Niekerk, a senior lec- 
turer in law at the University of the Wit- 
watersrand, told the Council of Churches in 
Johannesburg on May 26: 

"In the short life of the Terrorism Act 
there have been more than a dozen known 
deaths of detainees which, in view of the 
small numbers involved, must surely rep- 
resent the highest death rate for a single 
group of prisoners in the Western world.” 

He spoke of the Terrorism Act as an “in- 
stitutionalization of cruelty”. Others have 
described it as a license to torture. 

Of the fifteen known deaths since 1963 we 
have little detall—you have on record as 
much as has been published. For instance, 
that James Lenkoe, on whose toe there was 
evidence of an electric thermal burn, was 
found by the magistrate to have committed 
suicide by hanging by a belt. A belt which, 
so his widow said at the inquest, was not his; 
he had left his only belt at home when he 
was arrested. Nicodimus Kgoathe, according 
to Security Police, died of a fall while taking 
& shower, and Solomon Modipane slipped on 
& piece of soap, with the magistrate finding 
that his death was due to “natural causes". 

The one thing we do know for certain is 
that all these men died while their lives 
were under the absolute control of the Se- 
curity Police. And the Minister of Justice, 
Petrus Pelser, according to Reuters on May 
28, said: "I can assure the public that I am 
at all times kept informed of all the circum- 
stances concerning a person's detention un- 
der the Terrorism Act". 

When I testified before the Ad Hoc Work- 
ing Group of Experts of the Commission on 
Human Rights in February, I accused the 
South African Government through its hired 
interrogators, of murdering the men who 
died in detention. I particularly singled out 
Major Theunis Jacobus Swanepoel, who 
heads the team of interrogators and whose 
mame recurs again and again in affidavits 
about the sadistic methods of the police. 
Not unexpectedly, the South African Am- 
bassador here was quoted in the press as say- 
ing that my accusation was nonsensical, a 
big lie. Apparently the Ambassador does not 
understand the implications when men 
choose the terrible anguish and annihilation 
of violently ending their own lives, rather 
than endure continued torture—whether 
mental or physical—from their interroga- 
tors. Have they hanged themselves? Have 
their enraged, possibly frustrated, interro- 
gators hanged them? Did one man jump 
from a window? Or was he pushed? We 
Shall never know. Just as we do not know 
how many men and women the Security 
Police have chosen to imprison under the 
Terrorism Act. 

We know there are some Namibians. Who? 
How many? How long have they been im- 
prisoned and where? We presume there 
must be freedom fighters captured in Rho- 
desia. Who? How many? How long...? 
And we know that the State has had scores 
of witnesses “at its disposal”—sinister 
words—in the case of twenty-two men and 
women who have been held under the Act. 
Exactly how many are still held and who are 
they? Most vital question of all: How are 
they? 

It does not matter whether the State sus- 
pects someone, or thinks it has a possible 
witness to prove those suspicions: Not only 
the potential accused but prospective wit- 
nesses for the State are victims of the Se- 
curity Police. 

What is meant by “the State”? Normally 
one thinks of the President, the Prime Min- 
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ister and Cabinet, or the Attorney General 
and then, if the matter comes to court, the 
State Prosecutor. But in South Africa under 
the Terrorism and “BOSS” Acts, none of 
these need be directly involved, they are 
simply rubber stamps for the Security Po- 
lice. It is the Security Police who decide who 
to arrest, who shall be accused and who а 
witness; for months they work on these in- 
dividuals to build up a case, and then they 
escort their witnesses to court, sit watching 
them as they give evidence, and escort them 
back to jail, 

During the seven years since “torture by 
mind-breaking” was enacted, one particular 
building has become notorious because it is 
there that most of the interrogations take 
place: Compol, an abbreviation for Com- 
missioner of Police, a cream-painted Co- 
lonial-styled building in Pretoria, a stone's 
throw from Church Square where President 
Kruger’s statue looks down on symbolic 
Boers, and a block from the Headquarters of 
the Security Police. 


THE CASE OF THE TWENTY-TWO AND THE TWO 
WITNESSES WHO SAID "NO" 


It is fifty-six weeks since that day in 
May 1969 when seventeen men and five wom- 
en and an unknown number of prospective 
witnesses were imprisoned by the Security 
Police in a case which has become of inter- 
national concern. It took a year for any sub- 
stantial protests to be made inside South 
Africa but at last the Black Sash women's 
protests of the past few months and inter- 
national censure have been greatly aug- 
mented throughout South Africa, with stu- 
dents, church leaders, and professors of law— 
including Afrikaner Nationalists—joining in 
condemnation of the Terrorism Act and the 
continuing detention without charge of the 
twenty-two. 

Among other mothers in the case are Mrs. 
Winnie Mandela—wife of Nelson Mandela, 
the African National Congress leader who is 
serving a life sentence on Robben Island— 
and Joyce Sikakhane, a young journalist. In 
age the twenty-two range from a 19-year-old 
schoolboy to a 73-year-old pensioner, Mr. 
Mvemve. And of very great significance are 
the two women who, when called as wit- 
nesses by the State, despite the standing 
torture and threats, and despite certain 
prison sentences if they defied the State, yet 
refused to give evidence against their friends. 
They are Shanti Naidoo, whose late father 
was Gandhi's adopted son, and Mrs. Nkala 
(or Mamkhala). 

The twenty-two and these two women 
have now been imprisoned for 393 days: 393 
days locked 1n a small cell, with only a mat 
and a slop bucket. Most of that time in soli- 
tary: No access to lawyers, family or friends. 

In the course of that period, in December, 
when the twenty-two were brought to trial, 
though arrested under the Terrorism Act, 
they were charged under the Suppression of 
Communism Act for furthering the aims of 
the banned African National Congress. The 
evidence produced by the State was remark- 
able for its triviality—indeed some of it was 
ludicrous. Yet much of this evidence was 
extracted through threats and assaults. For 
instance, one State witness, Philip Golding, 
who was comparatively privileged because he 
was white and British, with the British Соу- 
ernment putting pressure on the South Afri- 
cans on his behalf, was nevertheless so ter- 
rified of his interrogators that when brought 
to court (where, incidentally, his evidence 
was innocuous), he would not talk about 
their assaults; the defence had to drag from 
him some mention; not until he was back in 
England did he dare describe what he’d been 
through. And he then also said he felt he had 
perjured himself in court. 

As you know, in February the Attorney 
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General announced that the State withdrew 
the charges against the twenty-two and the 
Judge found them all “not guilty”. The Se- 
curity Police promptly stepped in and re- 
arrested them under the Terrorism Act. 
Shanti Naidoo and Mrs. Nkala were also— 
like the others—again at the mercy of their 
frustrated interrogators. As I said earlier, the 
Attorney General is one of the rubber stamps 
for the Security Police. In April he said the 
case was out of his hands, then on May 24 
he said no further charges were yet preferred 
and, as far as he knew, no charges were being 
considered. (Report in Johannesburg Sunday 
Times). Yet four days later on May 28, Min- 
ister of Justice Pelser—clearly as a result of 
the outcry in South Africa—announced that 
police investigations were nearly completed 
and that the Attorney General would soon 
give a decision. 

The New York Times commented on Feb- 
ruary 25, at the time of the arbitrary re- 
arrests: 

“The prosecution's strategy seems clear: It 
wil simply hold the defendants under the 
Terrorism Act until more 'evidence' can be 
obtained or concocted by the bestial methods 
that have become a hallmark of South Afri- 
can 'justice'." 

Since February, what has been happening 
to the twenty-four? We have no idea. Their 
attorney, Joel Carlson, has tried to get in- 
formation. The Security Police do not reply. 
A desperate attempt by fifteen relatives to 
get a court order restraining the police from 
assault and torture, falled. The Judge ruled 
that the matter was not urgent. This despite 
the fact that three men connected with the 
case had died in dentention! Despite the affi- 
davits from seventeen of the twenty-two con- 
cerning police cruelty. 

TORTURE OF DETAINEES 


Major Swanepoel and his team have be- 
come experts at the statue torture—forcing 
the victim to stand in one place, to stay 
awake, for days on end—an almost infallible 
technique for breaking people in such a way 
that no mark is left on them. But in the 
Соро! building the team has added a refine- 
ment: the victim is now forced to balance on 
bricks. In his affidavit, David Motau, a 47- 
year-old truck driver, described this and 
how, after being then beaten and punched, 
he was hung by the neck with his toes Just 
touching the bricks. 

Mrs. Rita Ndzanga, whose husband 1s also 
one of the twenty-two—they have four chil- 
dren—describes the third occasion on which 
she was interrogated. A white Security man 
hit her and she fell and began to scream, 
then: 

“They closed the windows. I continued 
screaming. They dragged me to another room, 
hitting me with their open hands all the 
time . . . They ordered me to take off my 
shoes and stand on three bricks. I refused 
. .. One of (them) climbed on a chair and 
pulled me by my hair, dropped me on the 
bricks. I fell down and hit a gas pipe. The 
same man pulled me up by my hair again, 
jerked me, and I again fell on the metal gas 
pipe. They threw water on my face. The man 
who pulled me by my hair had his hands 
full of my hair. He washed his hands in the 
basin. I managed to stand up and then they 
said: ‘On the bricks!’ I stood on the bricks 
and they hit me again . . . I fell. They again 
poured water on me. I was very tired. I could 
not stand the assault any longer. I asked to 
see Major Swanepoel.” 

Mr. Mvemve, the 73-year-old man, was 
unable to balance on the bricks so they hand- 
cuffed him and tied a rope through the 
handcuffs and to a grating above his head, 
his feet touching the bricks. After three days 
and nights he told them he accepted every 
word they said. A statement was slowly com- 
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piled. “But I didn't sign it," the old man 
said afterwards. 

The youngest, Joseph Sikalala, was made 
to catch and kill cockroaches with his 
hands; then the “grey, wobbling bricks”, 
kicks, blows, a sjambok beating knees, feet, 
genitals, threats: “Кате... jy sal doodgaan” 
(Kafir you will die), sleeplessness, fatigue, 
the blurring, hopelessness. 

And for Mrs. Mandela, who was allowed to 
sit through her five days and nights of in- 
terrogation because of a heart condition and 
oedema, the time when Swanepoel sent for 
her, and asked abruptly who was Thembi 
Mandela. She replied, “My eldest stepson” 
and he then said, “Не is dead." He had been 
killed in a car accident. She was too shocked 
for control, she broke down and wept. 


DEATHS IN DETENTION 


As I mentioned, three men concerned in 
this case of the twenty-two died in deten- 
tion. Of one, Michael Shivute, we know only 
that he is alleged to have committed suicide 
on the first night. 

Caleb Mayekiso A.N.C. leader and trade 
union organizer since the 1940's, whose most 
recent term of imprisonment for political 
activity had been served on Robben Island, 
Was quite fit, his wife said, when the Se- 
curity Police took him away on May 14 last 
year. In two weeks’ time he was dead. That 
is all we know. 

And then, the Imam Abdullah Haron: We 
know far more about his death because in 
Cape Town a number of prominent white 
people made a fuss about it. If only the fuss 
could have been made ten months earlier, 
when he was detained without charge! 

Twenty thousand people attended his fu- 
neral—he was a greatly loved and respected 
leader of the Muslim community, and ut- 
terly opposed to apartheid. 

On May 28 last year, he was detained. 
Aged 43, he was, so his widow says, in ex- 
cellent health. Four months later, on Sep- 
tember 27, he was pronounced dead. An in- 
quest was not held until five months later. 
Police evidence was that in July the Imam 
complained of pain over his ribs, he was 
twice seen by doctors and was given pain- 
killing tablets. There was no indication of 
heart trouble. 

Between July 2 and 11, he had been in- 
terrogated by Sgt. van Wyk and as a result 
reluctantly made a statement. (Van Wyk is 
the man who assaulted two white detainees 
in 1964—Stephanie Kemp and Alan Brooks, 
both now in London—cases in which the 
Government made out-of-court settlements 
with his victims.) Police testified further 
that on the night of September 19 the Imam 
fell down some stairs and suffered injuries. 
(Though these injuries included a broken 
rib, no doctor was called.) The police treated 
him with pain-killing tablets. During the 
next eight days he did not walk around. He 
usually sat or stood in the sun, and some- 
times he did not leave his cell. On Septem- 
ber 27 he died. 

The post-mortem next day disclosed 
twenty-six bruises on the body, haemotoma, 
blood clots in the chest wall, a narrowing of 
the artery and clots in the deep veins of the 
calves. The seventh right rib was broken. One 
bruise was twenty by eight centrimetres. 
Some bruises were possibly seven to ten days 
old, but others were fresher. Two parallel 
bruises were similar to injuries seen on those 
hit by an instrument such as a stick. At the 
inquest five months later, the Magistrate ac- 
cepted police evidence, said a substantial 
part of the trauma, contributing to death 
by myocardial ischemia, was caused by an 
accidental fall down a flight of stone stairs. 
He was unable to determine how the balance 
of the trauma was caused. 

The evidence and the finding aroused wide 
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disquiet in South Africa and provoked de- 
mands for a judicial inquiry. No such in- 
quiry has been held. In April the Imam’s 
widow sued the Ministers of Police and Jus- 
tice, but there has been no subsequent re- 
port as far as I can ascertain. 

Meanwhile relatives of all those detained 
wait and wonder. Mrs. Naidoo has said she is 
haunted by these deaths. Shanti is frail and 
delicate. She herself is old and ill and fears 
she will never see her daughter again. (Her 
one son, tortured in 1964, shot at the time 
of his arrest, is serving a twelve-year sentence 
for sabotage.) Her appeal to the authorities 
that Shanti be charged or released met with 
silence. 

A BRUTALIZED SOCIETY 


There is something peculiarly obscene 
about Major Swanepoel and his team. It is 
not as if they are dealing with great leaders, 
with militants or freedom fighters. The case 
of the twenty-two centers on a small group 
who through leafiets, through trying to 
gather clothes and cash for families of politi- 
cal prisoners, were desperately struggling to 
keep a spark of protest and of humanity 
alive. But with “BOSS,” with the Terrorism 
Act, the Security Police have to justify their 
existence. 

And their unknown number of victims are 
but one aspect of the “brutalized society 
which connives with a brutal regime in ap- 
plying brutal measures” against the non- 
white people of South Africa. Those are not 
my words. I am quoting a Rand Daily Mail 
report of the words of Mrs. Jean Sinclair, 
President of the Black Sash women in South 
Africa. She was describing the destruction of 
lives, of families and of homes that are all 
facts of life there. Her words also remind us 
that along with the many who suffer, there 
do remain the tiny handful who never cease 
to protest, right inside South Africa. 

KEEP UP THE PRESSURE 

Among them: Joel Carlson, attorney for 
the twenty-two and so many others. In a 
speech to students in Johannesburg in April, 
he said that inaction and silence are tanta- 
mount to condoning and approval. To know 
that the evil exists and to do nothing is soul- 
destroying. “Change will not come about by 
people wishing for it, but if we persist, with 
courage, we shall overcome,” he told the stu- 
dents. 

One hopes that the students and all the 
others now protesting in South Africa will 
not be intimidated, nor deceived by false 
assurances. That when the twenty-two are 
released or charged, they will continue and 
make ever more penetrating their demands 
on behalf of the others, helpless, silenced, in 
solitary confinement; and here it is vital 
that you and your Committee, keep up the 
pressure, that as long as there is a single po- 
litical prisoner in South Africa, a single 
person suffering under apartheid, you will 
make known the abhorrence of the outside 
world. 


I will also include in the Recor at this 
point an editorial from the Rand Daily 
Mail of June 24, 1970, on the question of 
his trial and a document from the United 
Nations Unit on Apartheid. 

This covers three subjects which are 
of great concern to the American people 
and to people anywhere on earth who 
care about freedom. 

The first has to do with the problem 
of deaths under mysterious circum- 
stances of persons in detention in South 
Africa, of which there are now a sub- 
stantial number, including a 15th, Mr. J. 
Iyitya, whose deat’. by hanging in a cell 
in Port Elizabeth occurred after the U.N. 
compilation. 
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The second is a report on the fate of 
the late Imam Abdullah Haron. 

The third is a poem by one of the great 
authors of our time, Alan Paton, who, 
though now denied a passport by the 
South African Government, is still carry- 
ing on the effort to speak for those who 
have been silenced by that peculiarly re- 
pressive government. 

The material follows: 

[From the Rand Daily Mail, June 24, 1970] 
WHERE ARE THEY? 


A detainee whose “release from detention" 
was announced by the Minister of Justice 
six days ago was discharged from Weskoppies 
Mental Hospital yesterday. He had been 
there, he thinks, for 44 days. Two other de- 
tainees have also been “released from deten- 
tion”. Where are they? 

In administering any law, the authorities 
have a duty to keep the public informed of 
their activities. In administering the Ter- 
rorism Act—Section Six of which arms the 
police with extraordinary powers—the onus 
is far greater. Section Six allows for a great 
deal of official secrecy. The police have au- 
thority to arrest people and keep them in 
indefinite solitary confinement—secretly. 
Once a month they are required to tell the 
Minister of Justice why they are doing во. 
No one else need know. Thus it was pos- 
sible to produce a man in court last week 
who claimed to have been held incommuni- 
cado for 23 months, and about whom no 
further information was offered. 

But wherever the law does not specifically 
require secrecy, the authorities have a spe- 
cial obligation to keep the public informed 
of how they are using their vast powers. The 
matter of the 22 is a case in point. Their 
situation was revealed because they appeared 
in court, were found not guilty and then 
were redetained in circumstances which 
made it impossible to conceal this fact. The 
case caused considerable concern and finally 
even the Government took note of the weight 
of critical opinion. The Minister of Justice 
promised that the Attorney-General would 
give the matter his “immediate attention”. 

Four hundred days after the 22 were first 
held the State acted. Nineteen were brought 
to court, Three were “released from deten- 
tion”. The further fate of these three is of 
obvious public interest. But the authorities 
have still not told us the whole truth about 
them. 

On June 17, and for a number of days 
before that, the Attorney-General told the 
“Rand Daily Mail” that he had not come to 
a decision about the 22 detainees. He ap- 
parently did not know that one of them was 
in a mental home. 

On June 18, the Minister of Justice an- 
nounced that three detainees were “free”. 
They were not, to his knowledge, being held 
as witnesses. He apparently did not have all 
the facts. Yet the Commissioner of Police 
is required by law to explain to him once a 
month “why any detainee should not be re- 
leased”. The Minister has the right to order 
a release at any time. He surely ought to 
have been told that one detainee was in a 
mental home. Was he? 

Since then officials who might be expected 
to know have refused to be drawn on the 
possible whereabouts of the “freed” de- 
tainees. The Attorney-General said he did 
not know if the men had actually been re- 
leased, “doubted” that the prosecutor in the 
case would know, and parried a question 
about whether it was possible they were be- 
ing held in terms of the 180-day law by say- 
ing: “You can’t question me like that.” The 
acting Commissioner of Police has been 
quoted as saying that he could not make a 
statement because the records were not too 
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handy and, later, that one detainee had been 
released on June 11 and the other on June 18. 
The Commissioner of Prisons said it was “the 
business of the police" and a security police 
spokesman said yesterday that the men had 
been released—and refused to answer fur- 
ther questions. 

There are a number of things the public 
is entitled to know. Why was the announce- 
ment of the first release apparently delayed 
for more than a week? Was this the man in 
the mental home? Why have the families not 
been informed of what is happening? Why 
have two of the men not so far appeared in 
their old haunts? Why does the State insist 
that it does not know where these two men 
are, when it is confirmed that they are go- 
ing to be State witnesses? 

Such things happen in countries like Rus- 
sia. Have we really come to that here? 

[United Nations Unit on Apartheid, 
Report of May 1970, No. 18/70] 


DEATHS IN DETENTION 


In issue No. 12/69 of “Notes and Docu- 
ments”, the Unit of Apartheid published 
particulars on eleven persons who had died 
in detention in South Africa since 1963. The 
list has now grown to fourteen, as follows: 

NAME AND DATE OF DEATH 

“Looksmart” Solwandle Ngudle: Septem- 
ber 5, 1963. 

Suliman Saloojee: September 9, 1964. 

J. Jyitya: found hanged in cell, Port Eliz., 
1964. 

James Hamakwayo: date unknown, 1966. 
Leong Yum Pin: November 19, 1966. 
Unknown: date unknown (death disclosed 

in Parliament on January 28, 1967, without 

detail, in reply to a question). 

Ah Yan: January 5, 1967. 

J. B. Tubakwe: September 11, 1968. 

Nicodimus Kogathe: February 2, 1969. 

Solomon Modipane: about February 28, 
1969. 

James Lenkoe: March 10, 1969. 

Caleb Mayekiso: June 1, 1969. 

Michael Shivute: June 16-17, 1969. 

Jacob Monakgotia: September 9, 1969. 

Imam Abdullah Haron: September 27, 
1969. 

These detainees had been held incom- 
municado so that only the prison warders 
and the Security Police knew of the treat- 
ment they had endured in prison. Neverthe- 
less, in a number of inquest proceedings, 
medical evidence became available that the 
detainees had been subjected to brutal as- 
saults during interrogation, including burns 
by electric shock torture. 

Brief particulars on the recent deaths in 
detention are given below. 


MR. NICODIMUS (NICK) KGOATHE 


Mr. Kgoathe, 57, a furniture worker, was 
detained on November 7, 1968, and died on 
February 2, 1969. 

The Security Police claimed that he had 
fallen while taking a shower. The post-mor- 
tem showed that he had died of broncho- 
pneumonia, possibly as a complication of a 
minor head injury. 

It was disclosed at the inquest, however, 
that he had spent two weeks in hospital be- 
fore his death. The doctor who had him ad- 
mitted to hospital said that he had found 
various injuries which he thought were the 
result of assault. A police sergeant testified 
that Mr. Kgoathe had complained of assault 
by Security Police during interrogation. But 
the magistrate found that he was unable to 
conclude that any person was to blame for 
the death. 


MR. SOLOMON MODIPANE 
Mr. Modipane, a Bakwena tribesman, died 


in prison about February 28, 1969, three days 
after his arrest. 
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Police spokesmen claimed that he had 
slipped on a piece of soap. A magistrate en- 
dorsed a post-mortem report that death was 
due to natural causes. No inquest was held. 

MR. JAMES LENKOE 


Mr. Lenkoe, 35, a Lesotho national, and 
railway worker, died in prison on March 10, 
1969, five days after being detained. The 
Government claimed that he had committed 
suicide. 

It was revealed at the inquest that traces 
of copper had been found in a wound on his 
toe. Four pathologists, including a renowned 
American expert, Dr. Alan R. Moritz, testified 
that the wound was caused by an electric 
burn, a few hours before his death, and could 
have been caused by electric shock torture. 
The Magistrate, however, accepted the Secu- 
rity Branch version of suicide. 


MR. CALEB MAYEKISO 


A prominent trade union leader and a 
leader of the African National Congress, Mr. 
Mayekiso was detained on May 14, 1969 and 
died on June 1, 1969. 

The Government claimed that he had died 
of “natural causes". 


MR. MICHAEL SHIVUTE 


Mr. Shivute was detained on June 16, 1969, 
and died during the night of June 16/17. The 
Government claimed he had committed sui- 
cide. 

MR. JACOB MONAKGOTLA 

One of several members of the Bakubung 
tribe, arrested in a tribal dispute and held 
in detention under the Terrorism Act, Mr. 
Monakgotla died on September 9, 1969, the 
day before the trial was to begin. The district 
surgeon found that he had died from throm- 
bosis. No inquest was held. 


IMAM ABDULLAH HARON 


Imam Haron, a prominent Moslem leader, 
was detained on May 28, 1969, and died on 
September 27, 1969. (see separate note in 
this issue). 


TRIALS UNDER THE TERRORISM ACT 

The detentions and trials which have so far 
taken place under the Terrorism Act have 
disclosed, in addition to violations of the 
most fundamental principles of justice, gross 
abuse of the Act for holding people incom- 
municado in cases where no charge of “ter- 
rorism” was involved. In one case, seventeen 
Africans involved in a tribal dispute were de- 
tained under the Act, but were not charged 
under the Act. In another case, thirty-eight 
Africans were detained under the Act, but 
only ten were charged under the Act and 
these charges were not pressed. As noted 
earlier, Mrs. Mandela and her colleagues were 
also detained under the Act, but were charged 
under another statute. 

In most of these cases, brutal torture of 
the detainees (accused and witnesses) was 
alleged. 

The trial of Mrs. Mandela and twenty-one 
others has been reviewed in this issue. Earlier 
trials are briefly reviewed here. 


TRIAL OF 37 NAMIBIANS 1967-68 


Immediately after its enactment in June 
1967, the Terrorism Act, with its retroactive 
provisions, was used against thirty-seven of 
an unknown number of Namibians who had 
then been in detention, some for more than 
& year. 

The illegal trial of these Namibians led to 
widespread international protests and con- 
demnation—including condemnation by the 
United Nations organs concerned (the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Security Council, the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, the Council for 
Namibia, the Special Committee of Twenty- 
four). 

Of the thirty-seven accused, fifteen were 
eventually sentenced to life imprisonment 
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and sixteen to terms of imprisonment rang- 
ing from five to twenty years. Three were sen- 
tenced to five years each under alternative 
charges under the Suppression of Commu- 
nism Act, rather than the Terrorism Act. Two 
were acquitted and one died in prison during 
the trial. 

During the course of this trial, in Decem- 
ber 1967, an urgent application was made for 
& court order to protect Mr. Gabriel Mbindi, 
& Namibian detainee, from cruel and brutal 
assaults, including electric shock torture. Af- 
fidavits in support of his application were 
filed by some of the accused who also alleged 
torture. Mr. Mbindi was released two months 
after, before the court was to hear oral evi- 
dence. An agreement was reached between 
the parties in terms of which the State paid 
3,000 rand ($4,200) to Mr. Mbindi toward 
the costs of the application, though without 
admitting the truth of the allegations. 


TRIAL OF 12 AFRICANS IN PIETERMARITZBURG 
IN FEBRUARY-MARCH 1969 


Of the twelve accused, adherents of the 
African National Congress, eleven (ten men 
and one woman) were sentenced on March 
26, 1969, to terms of imprisonment ranging 
from five to twenty years. One was acquitted. 

One of the State witnesses in the trial, 
Mr. Desmond Francis, told the Court that he 
had been arrested in Southern Rhodesia and 
handed over to the South African Police who 
had kept him in solitary confinement for over 
400 days and had subjected him to brutal 
torture. (An account of his experience in 
prison and a review of this trial were pub- 
lished in “Notes and Documents” No. 8/69). 


Windhoek trial, July-August 1969 


Eight Namibians were tried under the 
Terrorism Act in Windhoek in July-August 
1969. A number of other detainees were pro- 
duced as State witnesses. 

On August 22, 1969, the Court sentenced 
five of the accused to life imprisonment and 
one to 18 years. Two others were acquitted. 


Trial of Bakwena tribesmen, August 1969 


Following the burning down of a Bakwena 
tribal sub-chief’s home near Hebron in Oc- 
tober 1968, and reports of dissatisfaction 
with Chief Lerothidi II for imposing collec- 
tive fines, the police arrested seventeen Bak- 
wena tribesmen between October 1968 and 
February 1970. 

These detentions received public attention 
only in March 1969 when two of the tribes- 
men died in detention. 

Mr. Nick Kgoathe, arrested in November 
1968, died in prison early in February 1969. 
Mr, Solomon Modipane, arrested on Febru- 
ary 25, 1969, died in prison three days later. 
They were both married with children. The 
Security Police claimed that they had died 
of “natural causes”. The inquest on the 
death of Mr. Kgoathe, at which the family 
was represented by counsel, disclosed police 
brutality. No inquest was held on the death 
of Mr. Modipane. 

Only six of the Africans were eventually 
charged on June 24, 1969. The others were 
released after many months in detention. 
The charges were not under the Terrorism 
Act, but of sabotage, alternatively attempted 
murder, alternatively arson. In August, the 
Pretoria Supreme Court acquitted them of 
all the charges, finding the evidence against 
them conflicting and valueless, 

Trial of Bakubung tribesmen, 
September 1969 

Several members of the Bakubung tribe 
in the Rustenburg district were detained in 
April 1968 and subsequently charged with 
attempting to murder Katherina Monak- 
gotla, chieftainess of the tribe. 

On January 21, 1969, one of them, Mr. 
Marks Monakgotla, 50, appeared in the Rus- 
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tenburg te's court on an application 
for bail. He told the court that he had been 
shocked unconscious by an electric machine 
and beaten by policemen in an attempt to 
get him to make a statement. He opened his 
shirt and showed a red mark of about five 
inches in diameter on the right side of his 
chest, Two days later, the Pretoria Supreme 
Court granted an interim order, restraining 
any member of the police from interviewing 
him. 

The next day, the State withdrew the 
charge of attempted murder against the nine 
prisoners so that the bail application of Mr. 
Marks Monakgotla could not be considered. 
However, before the Africans could leave the 
court, they were arrested under the Terror- 
ism Act and transferred to Pretoria. On 29 
January 1969, the Court refused to extend 
the interim order against the police, on the 
State's submission that the courts had no 
jurisdiction over the prisoner now that he 
had been detained under the Terrorism Act. 
Between January 29 and March 17, thirty- 
eight other tribesmen were detained under 
the Terrorism Act. 

Mr. James Lenkoe, one of the detainees, 
died in prison on March 10, 1969, The inquest 
revealed evidence of electric shock torture, 
though the magistrate accepted the police 
version that Mr. Lenkoe had committed 
suicide. 

Ten of the prisoners were charged on Au- 
gust 4, 1969 with terrorism, alternatively 
with intent to commit murder. One of them, 
Mr. Jacob Monakgotla, died of “natural 
causes" on 9 September, a day before the 
trial began. Three were discharged on 11 
September and the State withdrew the main 
charge of terrorism when the six others 
pleaded guilty to attempted murder. 


(Strangely, Major Swanepoel, chief inter- 
rogation officer of the Security Branch, gave 
evidence in mitigation). 

Mr. Justice Theron said he had sympathy 
for the reasons the six accused had at- 
tempted to murder the chieftainess. He sen- 


tenced them to three years’ imprisonment 
each, two years of which was suspended. 


Trial of Mr. Mathangela, December 1969 


Mr. Donald Sifiso Mathangela, 26, a Malawi 
national, was sentenced to seven years’ im- 
prisonment under the Terrorism Act in 
Pietermaritzburg in December 1969. 


THE LATE IMAM ABDULLAH Haron * 


Imam Abdullah Haron, a prominent Mos- 
lem leader of Cape Town, was detained under 
the Terrorism Act on May 28, 1969, and died 
in prison on September 27, 1969, after four 
months in solitary confinement. The Govern- 
ment claimed that he had died of a heart ail- 
ment, but this story was widely questioned. 

As the Reverend Canon L. John Collins 
bal to the Special Committee on Apart- 
heid: 

“He was a loved and respected religious 
leader in the Cape and utterly opposed to 
the doctrine of apartheid. He aided the vic- 
tims of the system by giving solace and sup- 
port to the wives and families of political 
prisoners and by educating their children, 
irrespective of their religious beliefs or poli- 
tical persuasions, 

“As no charges were brought against him, 
and as he was not brought to trial, one is 
entitled to assume that he was detained be- 
cause of this work among the dependants of 
political prisoners. He is the twelfth man to 
have died in detention in South Africa, and 
the fifth this year while kept incommunicado 
in solitary confinement in terms of the Ter- 
rorism Act. 

“The South African authorities have given 
the cause of his death as heart failure. He 


*See also “Notes and Documents,” 
16/69 and No. 20/69. 


No. 
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was in excellent health before his arrest and 
we also have evidence that he was still well 
and his spirit unbroken at the end of July 
after he had been in detention and under 
police interrogation for fifty-eight days. 

“The death of the Imam, which has 
brought grief not only to his family and to 
the Moslem community, but also to all who 
have known and revered him, gives the lie 
to ‘any claims made by the South African 
Government that its apartheid regime is hu- 
mane and stable, a bastion of Western and 
Christian civilization. We believe him to be 
another martyr to the cause of freedom from 
racial tyranny in South Africa.” 

The Imam’s funeral was attended by 30,000 
people who walked several miles from his 
home to the burial ground. “It was not just 
& funeral. It was a political demonstration.” 

The Special Committee on Apartheid in a 
communique on October 7, 1969, protested 
vigorously at the Imam's death and expressed 
its belief "he was victimized for his anti- 
racialist views and his belief in the brother- 
hood of mankind and equality of all men." 

The South African Government did not ac- 
cede to widespread demands for an impartial 
inquiry, but held an inquest after a delay 
of several months. It was then disclosed that 
the Imam had twenty-six bruises on his body 
covering 560 square centimetres and a 
haematoma on his back; his seventh right rib 
was broken. 

Sergeant J.F.P. Van Wyck of the Security 
Police testified that Imam Haron had been 
taken out of the Cape Peninsula between 
September 17 and 19, 1969, in the exclusive 
custody of the Security Police, He stated 
that on the night of September 19, he had 
fallen down some stairs and had suffered 
injuries. 

Sergeant Van Wyck and Major Dirk Genis, 
Security Branch detectives, claimed that the 
Imam had been held on suspicion of con- 
tacts with the Pan Africanist Congress, of 
receiving money from the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement and the Defence and Aid Fund 
and of taking money out of South Africa for 
use by exiles. 

The following facts were brought out dur- 
ing the inquest: 

(a) Sergeant Van Wyck was the officer 
who had assaulted Miss Stephanie Kemp and 
Mr. Alan Brooks in 1964. The Government 
made out-of-court settlements in those 
cases and allowed the victims to leave the 
country. 

(b) Imam Haron had been interrogated by 
Sergeant Van Wyck between July 2 and 11, 
1969, and had reluctantly made a statement. 
During that period, the Imam, who had no 
complaint before, had twice been seen by 
doctors. He had complained of pain over 
his ribs and was given pain-killing tablets. 
There was no indication of heart trouble. 
After September 20, however, though the 
Imam had a broken rib, no doctor had been 
called, The Security Branch had “treated” 
him with pain-kiling tablets. 

(c) During the last ten days, the Imam 
did not walk around. He usually stood or sat 
in уна sun, and sometimes did not leave his 
cell, 

(d) The first mention of the alleged fall 
was on the afternoon of September 28 when 
Major Dirk Genis had seen the body and 
noticed the bruises, 

(e) According to Dr. T. G. Schwar, the 
former senior State pathologist in Cape Town 
who had conducted the post-mortem on 
September 28, there were twenty-six bruises 
on the body, a haemotoma, various blood 
clots in the chest wall, a narrowing of the 
artery and clots in the deep veins of the 
calves. The seventh right rib was broken. 
One of the bruises was large, twenty by 
eight centimetres. Some of the bruises were 
possibly seven to ten days old, but others 
were fresher, Two parallel bruises were sim- 
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ilar to injuries seen on those who had been 
hit by an instrument such as a stick. 

(f) According to Dr. Percy Helman, а 
prominent specialist surgeon, all the bruises 
on the Imam's body could not have been 
caused by a fall down stairs. 

The inquest magistrate, however, accepted 
police evidence and declared that the cause 
of death was myoacardial ischemia: a likely 
contributing cause being trauma (injury) 
superimposed on в severe narrowing of a 
coronary artery. A substantial part of the 
trauma he said, was caused by an accidental 
fall down a flight of stone stairs. "On the 
available evidence I am unable to determine 
how the balance thereof was caused.” 

The evidence at the inquest and the find- 
ing caused wide disquiet and provoked de- 
mands for a thorough judicial inquiry. 

On March 15, Mrs. Catherine Taylor, 
United Party Member of Parliament, called 
for a top-level inquiry into the death of 
Imam Haron in view of the fact that the 
evidence led at the inquest cast “ugly 
doubts” on the treatment of prisoners in de- 
tention, especially those “held incommuni- 
cado under the Terrorism Act", 

Professor Hansi P. Pollak, chairman of 
the Cape Western Region of South African 
Institute of Race Relations, wrote in a let- 
ter to Cape Times (March 19, 1970): 

“We ... strongly support the growing 
demand for a judicial commission of in- 
quiry into this whole grave matter, more 
particularly into the treatment meted out 
to the Imam while in detention. 

“The aspect of this case which makes it the 
special concern of my committee is that a 
full inquiry and report by a manifestly im- 
partial commission is surely required in the 
interests of harmonious race relations. 

“The late Imam was a public figure and 
important religious leader among Cape Mos- 
lems. The circumstances of his death while 
in official hands and the many disquieting 
aspects of the inquest evidence can surely, 
if left unexplained, potentially have great 
repercussions on their relations with Euro- 
peans in general and the authorities in par- 
ticular, 

“The inquest can be no substitute for the 
kind of inquiry now being sought. For there, 
the sole relevant issue was the cause of 
death ... 

“But the issues requiring investigation by 
a judicial commission are obviously not thus 
limited. They would include, for instance, 
precisely why the evidence placed before the 
magistrate was so scanty, especially since the 
Imam was being held incommunicado. Hence 
the cause of any Injuries he may have sus- 
tained must, prima facie, be within the ex- 
clusive knowledge of his official custodians 
(presumably other than those who testified 
at the inquest). 

“Again, the inquiry would not be limited 
to the cause of death but would include the 
question whether or not, independently of 
such cause, the detainee was the victim of 
unlawful violence.” 

The Reverend C, S. Sergel, Mrs, C. Sergel, 
the Reverend J. A, Stewart and Mrs. Mary 
Schurr of Bellville wrote in a joint letter 
to Cape Times (March 19, 1970) : 

“Мау we express publicly our real concern 
and extend our sympathy to the family of 
Imam Haron and to the Moslem community. 
They must have felt sickened with horror at 
the facts disclosed at the inquest . . . 

"This tragic event, with so much else in 
this land, gives such cause for sorrow that 
we hope, as the Cape Times said in an ex- 
cellent leading article, there will be 'pro- 
found disquiet by members of the public of 
all political convictions’, 

“Every thinking person in South Africa, 
and far beyond her borders, will be waiting 
anxiously to hear what the Government will 
say and do about this matter. In the mean- 
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time we, as members of the Christian com- 
munity, would like to say we do care, very 
much indeed.” 


DEATH OF A PRIEST + 
(A poem by Alan Paton) 
Most Honourable I knock at your door 
I knock there by day and by night 
My knuckles are raw with blood. 
I hope it does not offend you 
To have these marks on your door. 


I know you are there Most Honourable 

I know that you hear my knocking 

But you do not answer me 

Pity my impotence I cannot reach your power 
I cannot bring you my tale of sorrow 

You may die and never know 

What you have done or you may fall 

And leave no chance of its undoing. 


Most Honourable the sorrow is not my own 
It is of a man who has no hands to knock 

No voice to cry. A sorrow so deep 

That if you had it for your own 

You would cry out in unbelieving anguish 
That such a thing could be. 


Most Honourable do not bestir yourself 
The man is dead 

He fell down the stairs and died 

And all his wounds can be explained 
Except the holes in his hands and feet 
And the long deep thrust in his side. 


I also must discuss a recent announce- 
ment made by the new government of 
Great Britain at the very moment when 
these events are transpiring in South 
Africa. 

In connection with this announcement 
of Her Majesty’s government, I want to 
insert in the Recorp at this point the text 
of Resolution 282, of the 1970 United 
Nations Security Council, adopted by the 
Security Council on July 24, 1970, which 
calls upon all states to observe strictly 
the arms embargo against South Africa 
and to assist effectively in the imple- 
mentation of the embargo, 


RESOLUTION 282 (1970) 
(Adopted by the Security Council at its 
1549th meeting on July 23, 1970) 

The Security Council, 

Having considered the question of race 
conflict in South Africa resulting from the 
policies of apartheid of the Government of 
the Republic of South Africa as submitted 
by forty Member States, 

Reiterating its condemnation of the evil 
and abhorrent policies of apartheid and the 
measures being taken by the Government of 
South Africa to enforce and extend those 
policies beyond its borders, 

Recognizing the legitimacy of the struggle 
of the oppressed people of South Africa in 
pursuant of their human and political rights 
as set forth in the Charter of the United 
Nations and of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, 

Gravely concerned by the persistent refusal 
of the Government of South Africa to aban- 
don its racist policies and to abide by the 
resolutions of the Security Council and of 
the General Assembly on this question and 
others relating to southern Africa, 

Gravely concerned with the situation aris- 
ing from violations of the arms embargo 
called for in its resolutions 181 (1963) of 
7 August 1963, 182 (1963) of 4 December 
1963 and 191 (1964) of 18 June 1964, 

Convinced of the need to strengthen the 
arms embargo called for in the above reso- 
lutions. 


1 This poem was first published in the Sun- 
day Times, Johannesburg, on March 22, 1970. 
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Convinced further that the situation re- 
sulting from the continued application of 
the policies of apartheid and the constant 
build-up of the South African military and 
police forces made possible by the continued 
acquisition of arms, military vehicles and 
other equipment and of spare parts for mil- 
itary equipment from a number of Member 
States and by local manufacture of arms and 
ammunition under licenses granted by some 
Member States constitutes a potential threat 
to international peace and security. 

Recognizing that the extensive arms build- 
up of the military forces of South Africa 
poses a real threat to the security and soy- 
ereignty of independent African States op- 
posed to the racial policies of the Govern- 
ment of South Africa, in particular the 
neighboring States, 

1. Reiterates its total opposition to the 
policies of apartheid of the Government of 
the Republic of South Africa; 

2. Reaffirms its resolutions 181 (1963), 182 
(1963) and 191 (1964); 

8. Condemns the violations of the arms 
embargo called for in resolutions 181 (1963), 
182 (1963), and 191 (1964); 

4. Calls upon all States to strengthen the 
arms embargo 

(a) by implementing fully the arms em- 
bargo against South Africa unconditionally 
and without reservations whatsoever; 

(b) by withholding supply of all vehicles 
and equipment for use of the armed forces 
and paramilitary organizations of South 
Africa; 

(c) by ceasing supply of spare parts for all 
vehicles and military equipment used by the 
armed forces and paramilitary organizations 
of South Africa; 

(d) by revoking all licenses and military 
patents granted to the South African Gov- 
ernment or to South African companies for 
the manufacture of arms and ammunition, 
aircraft and naval craft or other military ve- 
hicles and by refraining from further grant- 
ing such licences and patents; 

(e) by prohibiting investment in or tech- 
nical assistance for the manufacture of arms 
and ammunition, aircraft, naval craft, or 
other military vehicles; 

(f) by ceasing provision of military train- 
ing for members of the South African armed 
forces and all other forms of military co-op- 
eration with South Africa; 

(g) by undertaking the appropriate action 
to give effect to the above measures; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to follow 
closely the implementation of the present 
resolution and report to the Security Council 
from time to time; and 

6. Calls upon all States to observe strictly 
the arms embargo against South Africa and 
to assist effectively in the implementation of 
this resolution. 


I wish also to insert in the RECORD an 
article from the Sunday Times, of July 
19, 1970, which analyzes the reasons given 
by the British Government for its deci- 
sion to reconsider its position on arms 
sales to South Africa. This article con- 
tains a knowledgeable and careful state- 
ment of facts relating to the British 
Government's statements about potential 
threats to western security involving the 
sea route around the Cape of Good Hope: 

THe MYTHS OF SIMONSTOWN 

"I would not be too impressed by what 
soldiers tell you about the strategic impor- 
tance of these places, If they were allowed 
full scope they would insist on the impor- 
tance of garrisoning the moon in order to 
protect us from Mars.”—Goschen to the Duke 
of Devonshire, 6 September, 1895 

“I cannot think who Alec has been talking 
to,” said one baffied Labour ex-minister last 
week. “He really does still believe in 1951, 
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and global confrontation.” It was, naturally, 
& partisan comment on the attitude of the 
Conservative Foreign Secretary. But it illus- 
trates the point that in the current debate 
about Simonstown and the supply of arms 
to South Africa, both sides have tended to 
take up positions based more on faith than 
logic. 

On the one hand, there is the belief that if 
Britain has an interest in an area, warships 
must be there to defend it. Against this is 
the belief that Britain should no longer try 
to patrol the world. 

Yet, essentially, the argument bolls down 
to two specific questions. Can the weapons 
on South Africa’s shopping list be used to 
enforce apartheid? and is there a genuine 
Russian threat in the Indian Ocean which 
these weapons would counter? In the past 
week Insight has talked to politicians and 
defence strategists—both in and out of the 
Government—to military officers, and to Afri- 
can guerrillas. 

Their answers suggest, first, that for the 
Weapons most commonly named as being on 
the South African shopping list, no dividing 
line can be drawn between an “external” 
and an “internal” role. Second, it is doubt- 
ful whether the West can counter what 
Russian threat there is in the Indian Ocean 
without a massive increase in sea power— 
committing Britain to a costlier naval policy 
than either side in the debate has yet pub- 
licly admitted. 

The Buccaneer's appeal is its load-carrying 
capacity; it will carry as much as the Can- 
berra—the RAF's aging medium bomber— 
for more than 1,000 miles. And, supersonic 
in a shallow dive, it is maneuverable enough 
to perform formation aerobatics. 

Essentially the Buccaneer is a strike air- 
craft. The Fleet Air Arm, for which it was 
developed, wanted it to bombard shore in- 
stallations—bridges, dams, railway yards and 
the like—from an offshore carrier. However, 
it is not an antisubmarine weapon. Although 
over water its radar can pinpoint a surface 
vessel about 150 miles away, it cannot detect 
submerged craft. 

The latest land version of the Buccaneer— 
as adapted for the RAF—can carry almost 
half as much again as the naval plane. This 
makes it especially useful in carrying the 
latest anti-personnel weapons, Being almost 
solid steel, these are particularly heavy. 
Most of them are designed to explode just 
above ground level showering anything from 
razor-like slivers of steel to bomblets which 
themselves explode. 

"They're intended to destroy any soft- 
skinned target within about 100 yards of 
the explosion said a Buccaneer expert. “The 
advantage of these over, say, 30mm cannon 
is that you don't have to actually hit the 
enemy to destroy him." 

Our source had no doubts about the Buc- 
caneer's superlative fitness for these anti- 
personnel tasks: "It carries an observer which 
is a tremendous help. It flies down to 200 
knots. And it will dive-bomb—which makes 
time error less critical in bomb release. For- 
get the argument about the Buccaneer be- 
ing too sophisticated, or too expensive. Each 
pilot needs a bare minimum of 15 hours a 
month flying just to keep in training. You've 
got to keep the aircraft flying, too. If you're 
going to be flying, anyway, why not use it for 
whatover crops up?" 

This possible function had clearly oc- 
curred to the British Government in 1965, 
when a dozen South African pilots attended 
а training course at Lossiemouth, the Royal 
Naval air station in Scotland. They were 
taught everything about the plane, but were 
denied any bombing practice. Another pilot 
who had been on the same course said. “We 
just assumed they went straight home and 
got their bombing practice there.” 

They appear to have been right. Since de- 
livery the Cape Coast Defence Force has been 
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operating out of four airfields along South 
Africa's northern border with Angola, Bots- 
wana, Rhodesia and Zambia—as far from the 
Cape coast as it is possible to get in the 
country. 

The only targets the force has seen have 
been guerrillas crossing this border. Reports 
from the area claim that, in January, 1968, 
Buccaneers attacked around Andara, after 
guerrillas had blown the Okavango river 
bridge at that point—one of the key border 
crossings. Six months later Buccaneers, 
armed mainly with rockets, strafed 100 miles 
of the Zambesi valley from Кайта Mulilo 
to Victoria Falls. 

Between October and December last year 
widespread and systematic bombing by Buc- 
caneers of the Caprivi Strip—the critical 
central point of this northern border—effec- 
tively drove 2,000 refugees over into Zambia. 
Finally in mid-January this year Buccaneers 
moved into Rhodesia to retaliate against 
guerrilla attacks on Victoria Falls airport. 

These reports, although circumstantial, are 
difficult to confirm: details of South Africa’s 
counter-insurgency operations are classified. 
But the lack of a fixed target for the Buc- 
caneers is common to all of them. They were 
straightforward anti-guerrilla operations. 

So far, it needs to be said, the evidence is 
that South Africa has used Buccaneers only 
in defence of her borders. The point is that 
the techniques would serve equally well 
against any insurgent section of her own 
population. 

The South African thinking on this role 
for the Buccaneer was most clearly pointed 
up a year ago in Northern Transvaal. A full 
scale army/air-force exercise—Operation Si- 
basa—was mounted in open scrubland. Its 
object, South Africa House reluctantly con- 
firmed last week, was training in counter- 
insurgency. Buccaneer aircraft. played a key 
part, “It was just an everyday exercise,” said 
the spokesman, 

The other aircraft on South Africa’s shop- 
ping list is the Nimrod, the RAF’s replace- 
ment for the old Shackletons. Based on the 
design of the Comet, the Nimrod is generally 
acknowledged as the finest maritime recon- 
naissance aircraft in production today. Be- 
sides being crammed with radar and elec- 
tronic equipment, its galley and rest quarters 
for the crew of 12 men that the Nimrod can 
loiter on station for long periods without 
the crew becoming exhausted. It can carry 
bombs, mines, depth charges and torpedoes 
in addition to various types of sonar-buoys— 
listening devices dropped into the water in 
the search for submarines, It can also take 
air-to-ground missiles, and even carry 45 
troops. It flies at just under the speed of 
sound, 

As & weapon to track Russian nuclear sub- 
marines off the Cape it would be unsurpassed. 
The trouble is that the Nimrod is more versa- 
tile still. There is, to start with, no reason 
why search and attack roles should not be 
carried out over land, in the same way that 
Shackletons were used for bombing in the 
Aden Protectorates. 

But the central value of the Nimrod in an 
"internal" capacity lies in the faet that its 
electronic capabilities would make it ideal 
as а flying operations room. A logical force in 
& counter-insurgency operation would con- 
sist of half a dozen low-flying light aircraft 
acting as forward air controllers, reporting 
target positions to a circling Nimrod. The 
Nimrod, using its enormous communications 
range, could then call in Buccaneers from up 
to 1,000 miles away—effectively from any- 
where in South Africa. ‘In fact,” one expert 
said last week, “if I wanted to put together 
& highly mobile and very powerful counter- 
insurgency force, I'd have a couple of Nim- 
rods and a handful of Buccaneers.” 

The ships on the South African shopping 
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list are the Leander class, the latest British 
frigates. They are an improved version of the 
old Whitby class, three of which South Africa 
already possesses under the terms of the 
Simonstown agreement. 

Teamed with the Nimrod, the Leander is 
undoubtedly the most effective anti-sub- 
marine weapon available to South Africa as 
long as the American embargo continues. 
(Its French rival lacks the maneuverability 
provided by the Leander’s twin rudders, and 
the French weapons and detection equipment 
are held by NATO assessment to be inferior.) 
There is a possibility, however, that the Japa- 
nese could produce a comparable vessel for 
the South Africans were the Leander denied 
them. 

The problem, as with the Nimrod, is that 
the “Leander” is not confined to a maritime 
role. For the edge that the class has over its 
fore-runners is its long-range air warning 
radar, more sophisticated detection equip- 
ment ,“Seacat” anti-aircraft missiles, a Wasp 
helicopter which carries homing torpedoes, 
and, crucially in this context, the ability to 
carry out an air-direction role. 

The “Leander” would, as a result, have in- 
creased value as a counter-weapon, for in- 
stance, an ability to come inshore for coastal 
bombardment directed by its helicopter, or 
to guide ground-attack aircraft. As Lord 
Carrington, the present Defense Secretary, 
said in 1963: “The Government cannot guar- 
antee that no weapon could ever in any cir- 
cumstances be used for this purpose (en- 
forcing apartheid) ... even naval weapons 
could at a pinch be used to bombard a 
land target.” 

Lord Carrington's forecast is borne out by 
the evidence of a former gunner in the 
South African navy. Desmond Macallister, 
who now lives in London claims that his 
gunnery training was conducted, not on the 
assumption of a Russian naval threat, but on 
the need for shore bombardment. “It was 
never specified,” he told us last week, 
“whether we would be shelling black coun- 
tries or black people in South Africa.” 

Macallister also highlighted the ambigu- 
ous nature of South Africa’s quite genuine 
concern about submarines. “We always un- 
derstood,” he said, “that our peacetime role 
was to patrol the coast and prevent the land- 
ing of guerrillas from yachts, trawlers and 
submarines. No mention was ever made of a 
possible Soviet blockade of the Cape route 
or of South African ports.” 

Macallister’s story is supported by a recent 
South African treason trial. The defendants 
were alleged, among other things, to have 
been engaged in seeking out possible spots 
for submarine landings in the heavily for- 
ested Knysna area of Cape Province. 

Guerrilla landings are clearly a threat to 
South Africa. But is there a Russian presence 
in the Indian Ocean which constitutes a ser- 
ious threat to us? 

Two study groups, both secret, considered 
Simonstown and the related problems while 
the Conservatives were in opposition: a 
working party under the backbencher Sir 
Frederic Bennett, and a policy group under 
the Shadow Defence Minister, Geoffrey Rip- 
pon. Both groups included outside advisers. 

The conclusions of Bennett’s study were 
the more dramatic. “To avert historic trage- 
dies which . . . may well otherwise be inevi- 
table," urgent action was necessary to bol- 
ster the security of the Cape—including a 
regional defence pact, a reactivating of 
Simonstown, and the maintenance in the 
area of an aircraft carrier and “one or more 
nuclear-powered submarines in support of 
the South African Navy.” There is no men- 
tion of the protecting ships the carrier would 
need. 

The threat that these vastly expensive pro- 
posals are designed to counter was spelled 
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out by the other study group whose con- 
clusions were incorporated by Rippon into 
& study of "South Africa and Naval Strat- 
egy." “The enormous increase in (Russian) 
naval activity, in all oceans of the world, 
which has developed since the end of the 
last war, cannot be regarded as anything but 
ominous. Her concentration on building an 
offensive rather than & defensive naval ca- 
pability ... should have woken the West up 
to the enormous potential threat which 
faces it." 

Bennett's proposals are logical however— 
and indicate the scale of British commit- 
ment necessary—if there is really this Rus- 
sian threat. 

The major Russian force in the area known 
to NATO intelligence consists of two nu- 
clear-powered hunter-Killer submarines; 
though for much of the last year there has 
been only one. Another five Russian hunter- 
killers are known to have left their Baltic 
bases in the last year and traveled round the 
Cape to reinforce Russia’s main submarine 
fleet based around Vladivostok and operating 
in the eastern Pacific. 

In the last two years, four groups of Rus- 
sian surface warships have operated in the 
Indian Ocean: two on show-the-flag visits, 
one mainly to the Persian Gulf, another to 
East Africa. The other two groups were a task 
force in December 1968 and another early 
this year, both composed largely of technical 
vessels picking up tests of long-range mis- 
siles fired from eastern Russia, 

Military sources in London also reckon 
that Russia's missile programme explains the 
two other major signs of her presence in the 
area. These are mooring buoys off the Sey- 
chelles—and an agreement the Russians have 
just signed with Mauritius. This nominally 
covers the establishment of a Russian fish- 
ery force. But clauses in it, according to 
sources in London, allow Russia unlimited 
wireless traffic from the island and equally 
unlimited use of the local airstrip—neither 
an obvious requirement for a fishery force, 
but explicable in terms of a missile testing 
range. 

As Lawrence Martin, Professor of War Stud- 
ies at King’s College, London, has said: 
"Judged by the standards of the West, these 
operations are still on a modest scale. But 
they demonstrate the importance Russia now 
attaches to impressing others with her naval 
power, and they must be expected to continue 
to grow, especially if the Suez Canal is re- 
opened." 

But the Russian Navy, though formidable, 
consists primarily of submarines and missile 
ships operating under cover of land-based 
aircraft. Its normal sphere of operations is 
largely sub-oceanic waters—the Mediterra- 
nean, the Baltic, the North Sea—around the 
Russian mainland. It does not—a crucial 
point—have a general capacity to operate on 
an ocean, without air cover. Nor 1s there evi- 
dence that Russia is making the major 
changes in her naval thinking necessary to 
develop this oceanic capability. The Russian 
presence in the Indian Ocean may therefore 
grow, but it is unlikely to change much in 
kind. 


But if the Russian presence, as it stands 
now, is a "threat to the Cape route," combat- 
ing it would entail a massive buildup of 
Western naval strength in the area—most 
probably of nuclear hunter-killer subma- 
rine supported by carrier based aircraft. (To 
counter the “prestige” element of the Rus- 
sian presence would of course necessitate a 
surface fleet of our own, And since Simons- 
town can only take two frigates at a time, 
new bases around the ocean would imme- 
diately be needed—possibly Singapore once 
again. 

Whether any Western Power except the 
Americans could afford to produce that scale 
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of commitment is doubtful, in the view of 
the experts we consulted. And even 17 Britain 
had the money, whether we could man any 
Indian Ocean fleet without a reintroduction 
of conscription is apparently even more 
doubtful. For the past five years, British de- 
fence planners have rejected any such 
course—simply because they do not believe 
that the Russian presence does in fact pose 
any credible threat to the Cape Route (ex- 
cept in terms of a general conflict, in which 
case we would not be in a position to worry 
about the Cape). 

We have excellent authority for t 
that in the last five years the British Chiefs 
of Staff have not once pressed for the defence 
of the Cape Route as a British priority in 
consequence of Russian expansion in the In- 
dian Ocean. 

On the contrary they have consistently 
said that Simonstown is “useful but not es- 
sential.” They have advised that the only 
Teal value of giving such sophisticated in- 
struments of war as Nimrod, Buccaneer or 
Leander to South Africa, would be to in- 
crease marginally Nato’s knowledge of Rus- 
sian submarine movements. And it is on that 
basis that most of the experts we have ques- 
tioned feel the wisdom of supplying arms 
to South Africa should be evaluated. 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to commend the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. LowENSTEIN) for 
taking this initiative. There is no ques- 
tion but that the conditions evidenced by 
the terrorism acts in South Africa have 
deteriorated, that the light of freedom 
burns with more difficulty in that coun- 
try all the time. And yet there are voices 
speaking out continually for freedom 
there, in the Progressive Party or in other 
parties or amongst the students of the 
National Union of South African Stu- 
dents. I think the fact that South Africa 
is a signatory to the Human Rights Con- 
vention for the United Nations should 
serve as a daily reminder to the world 
that the government of that land has not 
wholy upheld the provisions of that 
document, that human rights are in 
jeopardy not only in southern South 
Africa, but are jeopardized daily. 

More than that, the gentleman has dis- 
cussed the possible decision of the United 
Kingdom relative to a change of policy 
which would permit the sale of arms to 
South Africa. The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LowENSTEIN) joined today 
with 46 Members of this House and of 
the other body, including seven Members 
of the other body, in a letter to the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Rogers, as well as in 
a statement by Members of Congress on 
the proposed sale of arms to South 
Africa. I would like to make several 
points about that, 

First, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude іп the Recorp at this point the text 
of that statement and of the letter to 
Secretary Rogers with the signatures of 
those who joined in the letter and in the 
statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

The letter and statement are as fol- 
lows: 


LETTER TO SECRETARY OF STATE ROGERS ON 
PROPOSED BRITISH ARMS SALE TO SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Hon, WILLIAM P, ROGERS, 

Secretary of State, 

Department of State. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: We are writing to ex- 
press our deep concern &bout the proposed 
decision of the new British Government to 
sell arms to South Africa, in implementation 
of the Simonstown Agreement of 1955. 

In our view, an affirmative decision of this 
character would have the gravest interna- 
tional repercussions. Not only would the 
continued existence of the Commonwealth 
as a multi-racial organization be seriously 
in doubt, but the sale of arms may well be 
viewed as an invitation to increased mili- 
tancy by the black African states. 

The sale of arms to South Africa by any 
nation is in direct violation of a 1963 Secu- 
rity Council embargo. Moreover, any future 
arms deal with the Vorster government will 
plainly flout a new and tightened embargo 
voted unanimously by the Security Council 
on July 23 of this year. We applaud the 
U.S. reaffirmation in March of our own em- 
bargo on such sales, but surely respect for 
the rule of law will not be enhanced by dis- 
regard of these two forthright United Na- 
tions resolutions. While there is no question 
but that the Soviet Union is attempting to 
outflank NATO, to strengthen its position 
in the Near East, and to focus on the Persian 
Gulf, the response to this should not be fur- 
ther arming of South Africa. 

Our chief concern, however, is that while 
the arms are intended solely for maritime de- 
fense, no paper promises will insure that 
the weapons will not be used to uphold white 
supremacist regimes at the expense of ma- 
jority rule that must come to all of southern 
Africa. The sale of arms to the Vorster re- 
gime by Great Britain or any other nation, 
regardless of the safe guards attached there- 
to, will regrettably enhance the diplomatic 
stature of the South African Government. 

Consistent with the strong endorsement 
you and the President have given the Lusaka 
Manifesto, we would hope that the United 
States will take a strong stand on this issue 
at the United Nations. Further, we are sure 
that appropriate representations will be 
made to Her Majesty’s Government to indi- 
cate the United States’ view and to empha- 
size that the proposed British action could 
be widely misinterpreted throughout the 
world. At the very least, any British arms 
sale to South Africa may well dash the hopes 
held by many that peaceful change to inde- 
pendence and majority rule can prevail in 
that continent and throughout the under- 
developed nations of the world. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


STATEMENT BY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ON PRO- 
POSED BRITISH ARMS SALE TO SOUTH 
AFRICA 


As Members of the House and Senate who 
have long been concerned about Africa, we 
deplore the announced intention of the new 
British Government to resume the sale of 
arms to South Africa, in implementation of 
the Simonstown Agreement of 1955, provid- 
ing for British-South African cooperation in 
the defense of the sea lanes around the Cape 
of Good Hope. While there is no question but 
that the Soviet Union is attempting to out- 
flank NATO, strengthen its position in the 
Near East, and obviously focusing on the 
Persian Gulf, the response to this should not 
be further arming of South Africa. 

The British Government has proposed to 
supply arms to a racist and repressive regime. 
While the arms are intended solely for mari- 
time defense, no paper promises will insure 
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that the weapons will not be used to uphold 
white supremacist regimes at the expense of 
majority rule that must come to all of south- 
ern Africa. The sale of arms to the Vorster 
regime by Great Britain or any other nation, 
regardless of the safeguards attached thereto, 
will regrettably enhance the diplomatic stat- 
ure of the South African government, 

Tanzania and Uganda have already indi- 
cated that they would withdraw from the 
Commonwealth if this plan were carried 
through; indeed, the viability, if not the very 
existence, of the Commonwealth as a multi- 
racial organization is at stake. Moreover, the 
provision of arms to South Africa by Great 
Britain may well be an invitation to in- 
creased militancy by the black nations of the 
continent. Surely, a call to arms anywhere 
in Africa will not encourage the growth of 
non-racialism or peaceful change to inde- 
pendence and majority rule that are crucial 
to the future of the continent. 

The sale of arms to South Africa by any 
nation is in direct violation of a 1963 Se- 
curity Council embargo. Moreover, any fu- 
ture arms deal with the Vorster government 
will plainly flout a new and tightened em- 
bargo voted unanimously by the Security 
Council on July 23 of this year. This newest 
resolution calls for the embargo to be carried 
out “unconditionally and without reserva- 
tions whatsoever.” 

As Members of Congress, we urge Members 
of Parliament, and the British Government 
to debate this issue fully and forthrightly, 
and to reverse the Government’s intention 
before a tragic decision is taken. 

Members of the House and Senate who 
signed letter to Secretary of State William P. 


Rogers: 

CONGRESSMEN 
Reid, Ogden (R-NY). 
Bingham, Jonathan (D-NY). 
Brademas, John (D-Ind.). 
Brown, George, Jr. (D-Calif.). 
Burton, Phillip (D-Calif.). 
Chisholm, Shirley D-NY). 
Conyers, John, Jr. (D-Mich.). 
Corman, James C. (D-Calif.). 
Culver, John C. (D-Iowa). 
Diggs, Charles C., Jr. (D-Mich.) . 
Edwards, Don (D-Calif.). 
Fraser, Donald M. (D-Minn.). 
Gude, Gilbert (R-Md.). 
Halpern, Seymour (R-NY). 
Harrington, Michael (D-Mass.). 
Hawkins, Augustus F. (D-Calif.). 
Helstoski, Henry (D-NJ). 
Jacobs, Andrew, Jr. (D-Ind.). 
Kastenmeier, Robert W. (D-Wis.). 
Koch, Edward I. (D-NY). 
Lowenstein, Allard K. (D-NY). 
McCarthy, Richard D. (D-NY). 
Mikva, Abner J. (D-Ill.). 
Moorhead, William S. (D-Pa.). 
Morse, F. Bradford (R-Mass.) . 
Moss, John E. (D-Calif.). 
Nix, Robert N. C. (D-Pa.). 
O'Neill, Thomas P., Jr. (D-Mass.) . 
Ottinger, Richard L. (D-NY). 
Reuss, Henry S. (D-Wis.). 
Rosenthal, Benjamin S. (D-NY). 
Roybal, Edward R. (D-Calif.). 
Ryan, William F. (D-NY). 
Scheuer, James H. (D-NY). 
Stokes, Louis (D-Ohio). 
Thompson, Frank, Jr. (D-NJ). 
Whalen, Charles W., Jr. (R-Ohio). 
Tunney, John V. (D-Calif.). 
Wolff, Lester L. (D-NY). 

SENATORS 


Brooke, Edward уу. (R-Mass.). 
Cranston, Alan (D-Calif.). 
Goodell, Charles (R-NY). 
Javits, Jacob K. (R-NY). 
Kennedy, Edward M. (D-Mass.). 
Moss, Frank E. (D-Utah). 
Packwood, Robert (R-Oreg.). 
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Mr. REID of New York. Specifically I 
would like to state very simply that not 
only would the proposed action now 
under consideration in the United King- 
dom be a backward step—which could 
well result in several members of the 
Commonwealth withdrawing from it— 
but more important, it would flash a 
signal around the world that the oppor- 
tunities for peaceful change in Southern 
Africa were dimmer. 

The President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State have given 
their strong endorsement to the Lusaka 
Manifesto, that puts the United States 
strongly on the side of majority rule and 
independence for all nations. To provide 
arms to South Africa is not only a clear 
violation of the U.N. Security Council 
Resolution of July 23, but, more than 
this, would set the stage for further re- 
pressive actions by South Africa. 

There is no question in my judgment 
that in Southern Africa there will be 
change. There is no question in my mind 
that the words of Luthuli and others will 
ultimately prevail. The only question, I 
think, that is before us is whether this 
change will be soon or later, and more 
particularly, whether the change will be 
violent or peaceful. 

Those governments that are white, 
that are in the minority, and that would 
seek to shut out the majority and seek 
to live by repression, to live by fear, not 
only destroy human dignity but also fly 
in the face of history and in the face of 
mankind. 

I would deeply hope that our col- 
leagues in the House of Commons will 
have an opportunity to thoughtfully con- 
Sider this action and that the British 
Government would decide not to provide 
arms to South Africa. Indeed, I would 
hope we could see progress in an affirma- 
tive direction with Portugal and others, 
So that it will be possible in the foresee- 
able future for steps to be taken to ne- 
gotiate with Portugal and Mozambique 
and Angola and Guinea Bisseau for in- 
dependence and majority rule. 

I hope majority rule will one day come 
to all the countries of Southern Africa, 
to Rhodesia, and that the principles of 
human rights wil apply in all South 
Africa. This is not now the case. But I 
would hope that those who live in those 
countries will realize the conditions un- 
der which they live do not go unnoticed 
in this body, that their courage is ad- 
mired, and that wherever men fight for 
freedom, there will be voices raised in 
this body to sustain their spirit and their 
effort. 

I thank the gentleman most warmly 
for the action he has taken in calling 
these several matters to the attention of 
the House. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York. We are fortunate 
to have Members like him in this House 
who concern themselves about human 
liberty, even in places where ordinary 
political considerations would not elicit 
much interest from American politi- 
cians. 

Americans are preoccupied today with 
difficulties involving our own country, 
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and it is easy—and understandable—to 
forget problems that seem remote else- 
where in the world. Specifically for that 
reason, it is important to reassert from 
time to time how deeply troubled we are 
about the plight of Africans, Indians, 
people of mixed ancestry, and any white 
people who speak out against oppression 
in southern Africa. 

The constant reminder that the doc- 
trine of white supremacy continues to 
rule an enormous part of Africa—of ail 
places—is a cancer poisoning relations 
between men of different races all over 
the world. It jeopardizes us all. Common- 
sense as well as simple justice demand 
that this situation be ended. At the very 
least, governments based on race and 
sustained by force ought not be abetted 
in their misbehavior by people concerned 
about freedom and hoping for a time of 
peace on this tired and bruised planet. 

For that reason if no other, I hope the 
Government of the United Kingdom wili 
not reverse its ban on the sale of arms 
to South Africa. The decent opinion of 
mankind, expressed not only in resolu- 
tions of the Security Council, but also 
in outpourings of concern from men of 
goodwill all over the world—the decent 
opinion of mankind will not easily for- 
give a government for helping to furnish 
weapons to make this Pariah government 
more secure. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legisiative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
my special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reauest of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL INDIAN DAYS SCHED- 
ULED IN NORTH CAROLINA AND 
ELSEWHERE SEPTEMBER 4 AND 
5 


(Mr. HENDERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take advantage of this last day 
we will be in session before September 4 
and 5 to remind the Members of various 
celebrations which will take place 
throughout the country on those dates 
in observance of National Indian Day. 

In my congressional district, the East- 
ern North Carolina Indian Association 
will sponsor special ceremonies and fes- 
tivities in connection with the celebra- 
tion and I look forward to an opportunity 
to participate. 

Many people have the impression that 
all of our country’s Indians live on reser- 
vations in the Western and Plains States 
and are not aware of the large number 
of Indians in Eastern States like North 
Carolina who are, and for a long time 
have been, totally and completely a part 
of the local communities in which they 
live side by side with all other citizens 
and residents. 
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It is highly appropriate, however, in 
my opinion, for occasions such as this 
one which call attention to the history 
and the rich heritage of the North Amer- 
ican Indians. In the case of the Eastern 
North Carolina Indian Association, the 
festivities will includ2 a rodeo, wagon 
train parade, two nights of entertain- 
ment, and many exhibits, displays, con- 
tests, and games. 

I want to urge all of my colleagues to 
join their Indian constituents in their 
celebration of National Indian Days, and 
for any who may not be so fortunate as 
to have Indian constituents, “Chief” 


James Brewingtou and I wil welcome 
you to join us in Clinton, N.C. on Friday 
and Saturday, September 4 and 5. 


THE PAST PRIMARY IN THE 18TH 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. PowELL) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of history I am putting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the facts concern- 
ing the fraud, corruption, and the thiev- 
ery in the past program of the 18th Con- 
gressional District. 

This matter is before several courts; 
but regardless of the final outcome, I 
desire the history record the corruption 
and fraud in the election of 1970 in the 
city of New York. 

The material follows: 


[In the Supreme Court, New York County] 


In THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION OF ADAM 
C. POWELL, PETITIONER V. MAURICE J. 
O'ROURK, ET AL., RESPONDENTS 


Henry R. Williams, being duly sworn, de- 
poses and says: 

1. That he is an Attorney at Law main- 
taining offices at 271 West 125 Street, New 
York City, New York. 

2. That on this 6th day of July, 1970, he 
attended at the Board of Elections of the 
City of New York, for the purpose of contin- 
uing an investigation of the eiection returns 
of the 18th Congressional District of the 
City of New York. 

9. That as а result if the aforesaid exami- 
nation of election returns deponent dis- 
covered that there were only public counter 
cards for ten of the fifty four election dis- 
tricts in the 72 Assembly District of the State 
of New York. The aforesaid 18th Congres- 
sional District has therein 211 election dis- 
tricts covering seven Assembly Districts. 


FINDINGS 
No public counter cards 
Assembly district: Election districts 


UNAUTHORIZED VOTES ON VOTING MACHINE 


93 E.D. of the 66 A.D.: 14 more votes on 
machine than signatures on Buff Cards. 

27 E.D. of the 70 A.D.: 41 more votes on 
machine than signatures on Buff Cards. 
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TAMPERING WITH VOTING MACHINES 

70 A.D.: 3 voting levers found on window 

ledge, 131 East 104 Street. Voting machines 
abandoned by Police after close of Polls. 

72 A.D.: Russworm Public School, 3 voting 
machines unguarded on June 26, 1970. 
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74 A.D.: 805 St. Nicholas Avenue, New 
York City, Police left voting machine in lobby 
of building for at least two days, unguarded 
and unprotected. 

18th Congressional] District of New York 
voting machines were never impounded by 


BY CHESTER BAGLEY 


Assembly 
district 


Electoral 


district Name and address 


Party 


Louise Pierre, 165 Fast 96th St. 
Gion Ríos, 1265 Park Ave. 

Eve Spillman, 1259 Park 

Tecla Selnick, 162 East 97th St. 


| 88888898 


Virginia Pagan, 179 East 96th St... 


Republican 
- Conservative. 


Maria Ramos, 1496 eee im Ave. 
Robert Sherzer, 154 East S St.. 
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Police even though Commissioner O'Rourke 
announced on June 24, 1970 that they had 
been, 

Affirmed under penalties of perjury this 
6th day of July, 1970. 


Explanation 


-. Registered Feb. 2, 1970. 
-. Last voted November 1968, 


Martin Reinach, 711 Amsterdam Ave 
Virginia E. Smit, 711 Amsterdam Ave.. 


Frank A, Vitals, 150 West 95 S 


„се 


Barbara К. Wirth, 106 West 96 st. 
Mirion Jaeger, 110 West 96 St... 
Bernard Keiser, 160 West 96 St... 
Angel Fuentes Jr., 160 West 97 St. 


Felicita Ponseca, 160 West 97 St. - 
Elisa Fuentes, 160 West 97 St 


Elneita Beasley, 70 West 95 St 
Sharon Blocker, 21 West 94 St 
Doroth 
Anna Fuchs, 25 West 95 St 
Helen Ganz, 70 West 95 St. 
Winifred Gallant, 21 West 94 
Thelma Harris, 70 West 95 St. 
Merill Kaplan, 70 West 95 St. 
Emma Bernson, 12 West 96 St 
Doris Getzler, 10 West 96 51... 


Buckner, 350 Central Park Wes! 


BY LOUIS UPSHUR 


Elixabeth Bennett, 120 West 97 St 


Sterling Bough, 129 W 
Walter Benths, 120 West 97 St 
James Hill, 120 West 97 St 


Republican 
. Missing 
-- Republican 
-- Liberal... 


Lillian T. Phillips, 120 West 97 St 
Charles Phillips, 120 West 97 St... 

John K. Zachlerie, 125 West 96 St 

Luz Minerva Hernandez, 153 East 118 St. 


Jaun Morales, 185 East 117 St 


Eusibio G. Rodriguez, 2135-3d Ave. 


Hugh Pressley, 53 East 132 St 


Bessie White, 2174 Lexington Ave. 
Eva Stratton, 50 Manhattan Ave. . . 


No arty 
> тоста 


Jacob Rosenblum, 160 West 97 St.. 


Marina Calcano, 177 East 117 St. 


Catherine Williams. 


Permet Morgan, 765 Amsterdam Ave 
Valerie Martin, 784 Columbus Ave... 
Mildred Martin, 784 Columbus Ave.. 
Terence Murphy, 382 Central Park West... 
James Nabors, 382 Central Park West 
Anneatha Nabors, 382 Central Park West... 
Joseph Westman, 784 Columbus Ave... 


Barbara Aubre 
Suzanne Abelo: 


, 382 Central Park West. 
, 382 Central Park West... 


Ruth Berger, 382 Central Park West 

Mary Beit-Halachmy, 382 Central Park West. 
Mary Bowman, 784 Columbus Ave 

Luis Cintron, 765 Amsterdam Ave... 

Dorothy Dembry, 784 Columbus Ave... 
Gerard Duviller, 382 Central Park West. 


Lavnetter Finkel, 784 Columbus 


Ave... 


David Levenson, 784 Columbus Ave. 
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BY PEARL SWANGIN 


Electoral Assembly = 
district district Name and address Explanation 


67 M. Peter Leifert, 372 Central Park West 
67 Marguerite L. Priolsou, 372 Central Park West. 
67 Joyce A. Reibe, 400 Central Park West 
67 Eugene Svare, 400 Central Park West 
67 Smith L. Starling, 300 Central Park West 
67 Beatrice Ae Gottlieb, 392 Central Park West... 
67 Nina K. Heckt, 392 Central Park West. 
67 Аппа R. F. Hopkins, 392 Central Park West. 
67 Eleanor R. Herman, 392 Central Park West... 
s Lee A. Matthews. 392 Central Park West. 

7 Mary V. Morse, 392 Central Park West 
67 Clara Peters, 
67 Anthony J. Tejoda, 792 Columbus Ave 
67 Theresa M. Van Putten, 392 Central Park West.. 


Sarah Harvin, 1902 2d Ave. 
68 Gladys Soto, 1905 2d Ave. 
William Vestal, 1905 2d Ave 


BY WILLIAM S. EPPS 


Gregoria Cruz, 210 East 102 St_ Party missing 

Lillie Mabry, 220 East 102 St... Conservative... = 

Norman Meyer, 1809 3d Ave... No signature tampering. 
Peter Roux, 220 East 102 St Do. 

Janie Reddick, 210 East 102 St... 

Leslie Tyler, 1955 2d Ave. 


298888 


68 Jose D. Perez, 1875 30 Ave 
68 Carmen Diaz, 1851 3d Ave 


Mone Wascott, 225 A Dv: St 


e ony Bythwood, 2 "sti E") Ave... 
irene Giles, 1941 3d Avı 
mi 


Lucia Morales, 221 East 106 St.. 
Sarah Silber, 221 East 106 St. 
Benjamin She 

Vila Ramon, 1941 3d Ave 


68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 


BY MRS. E. McCALL 


68 Carmen A. Lebron, 207 East 111 St Ee E 
68 Luis С. Novarro, 210 East 112 St... ae Miss... 


68 Teardis Vines, 258 East 112 St. No date 


Manuel Cruz, 251 East 119 S 
Victoria Galloway, 240 East iis St 


Lloyd Addison, 100 East 123 St. 
Julia Couvertier, 104 East 120 St- 
Carmen Couvertier, 104 East 120 S 
Beulah Dye, 104 East 124 St 
Catherine Foy, 120 East 123 St 
Petronila Gracia, 132 East St 


Pedro Lopez, 116 East 123 St 
Angel Lopez, 137 East 122 St... 
Luis Mocete, 2026 Lex Ave... 


SLELLLSLELSS 
$9898228999999 
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BY GRAHAM 


Electoral Assembly 
district district Name and address Explanation 


Ambrosa Rivera, 58 East 120 St 
Flora Rivera, 58 East 120 St. ___ 
Yvonne Robinson, 1710 Park Ave. 
Miguel Rivera, 58 East 120 St. 
Annie Williams, 71 ig 119 St 


Alice Allanby, 63 East 121 St 

Janice Berry 75 East 119 St 

Isabelino Delgado, 58 East 1 

Arnold Hector, 63 East 121 St. 

Jessie Mae Jones, 56 East 120 

Margaret Rose, 68 East 120 St. 

Junior Tucker, 16 East 120 St. a 


$9992899989929989 


BY ELAINE PARKER 


Rafalla Lopez, 2353, 2 Lexington Ave 
Israel Lo ast 123 St 

Blanca archese, 163 East 122 St.. 
John Newton, 2011 Lexingt 

Lucila Peredo, 215 East 1 


99299998 


Bertha Allen, 1980 Park Ave 

David L. Blockman, 1980 Park Ave. 

James Patterson, 2101 Madison Ave... 

Hawkins Plummer, 1980 Park Ave.. 
68 Caleb Ricks, 1960 Park Ave 


Rosalee Bethea, 850 Columbus Ave 
Alejo Abad, 825 Columbus Ave. 


Alfonso Vidal, 10 West 104 S 
Catherine Williams, 14 West 103d St. 


Louis Galenson, 444 Central Park West.. 
Libby Galenson, 444 Central Park West 
Hattie Garner, 142 Manh Ave 

Frank Lum, 40 West 106 St... 

Jacinto Lopez, 15 West 106 St. 

Eula Walker, 465 Central Park 


Mary Lopez E., 67 West 104 St. 
Juan Pedrosa, 69 West 109 St 
Richard Payne, 50 West 106 St 


Burney Whitaker, 50 West 106 St. 
Ronald N. Prudden, 77 West 104 St 


69 Louise J. Cooper, 870 Columbus Ave 
69 John Mikulskis, 60 West 104 St 


69 Julita Riu. 60 yr 104 St 
69 Fred Wilson, 875 Col. Ave... 
69 Agnes Wilson, 875 Col. Ave.. 

69 Evelyn Bieber, 875 Col. Ave 
69 Elizabeth Smith, 875 Col. Ave 
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BY E. McCALL 


Electoral Assembly З 
district district Name and address Explanation 


Catherine Brennan, 135 West 104 St 
Helen К. Baum, 865 Amsterdam Av 
Consuela Forusia, 140 West 104 St. 
Joseph Hermendez, 140 West 104 St. 
Fannie D. Harris, 865 Amsterdam Ave 
Margaret Quarles, bot 104 St... 
Angel Rios, 140 Wes 

Juan Rodriquez, 101 West Sia St 


Florence Perry, 64 West 108 St. 
Albert Sicilia, 70 West 108 St 


Jacob Brydie, 4 West 108 S 

Angelica Celeioa, 196 Manhattan Ave. - 
Lillie Dennon, 64 West 108 

Ralph Greenhut, 157 Manhattan Ave. 
John Kennedy, 70 West 108 St. 


98855585855 


69 Ana pm аз West E St 
69 Flor Garcia, 62 West 109 5 

69 Ires Maldonado, 58 West 108 St.- 
69 Gloria Rivera, 104 West 109 St... 
Z James Reid, 122 West 109 St. 


69 Maurice Butler, 44 Morningside 

69 Lawrence S Vivion, 400 West 119 St 
69 Thomas S. Seligson, 414 West 121 St... 
69 Florian Stubes, 415 West 120 St 


Consuelo Alvarez, 1511 Lexington Ave. 
Kavork Atamain, 167 East 99 St. 
Harvey Ballou, 1539 Lexington Ave... 
Seymour Hinkson, 154 00 
Marine Limason, 110 East 99 St 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Rose Mary Griffiths. 


Carrie Tully, 60 East 102 St 

Dorothy Fraser, 1465 Amsterdam Ave.. 
Louise Gayles, 1351 Madison Ave.. 
Lillian Jones, 1465 Madison Ave... 
Lionel Morris, 1355 Park Ave... 

Victor Otero, 50 East 102 St 

Yvonne Poussaint, 112 East 101 St... 
Evelyn Wilkes, 50 East 102 St 


oooooooo 


70 Joseph Bellini, 57 East 98 St 
70 Felicia Baez, 65 East 99 St. 
70 Edna M. Partalatin, 65 East 99 St... Missing. - 
James C. Smith, 65 East 99 St Republican 


BY R. TUGGLE 


Аша Venaro, 1569 Lexington Ava... T cenit ENS Incorrect date, 
Cristina Ayala, 173 East 101 St. - Republican. 

Carlos Hernandez, 1511 Lexington Ave... Do, 
Carmen Livigne, 1575 Lexington Ave... — 4 
Rosario Sanchez, 193 East 1 Signature diff. 
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BY LOUIS UPSHUR 


Electoral Assembly > 
district district Name and address Party Explanation 


Juanita Arroyo, 60 East 106 St 
Jessie Cameron, 50 East 106 St 
Houston Cameron, 50 East 106 St. 
Stephen Gilliard, 60 East 104 St 
Louis Gonzales, 60 East 104 St 


Harry Padillo, 60 East 106 St. 
Emma Royal, 55 East 102 St 
Yolanda Silver, 55 East 102 St. 


Со со со O0 со со Co 00 Co CO 


Ramonia Cirilo, 107 East 102 St 
Elviro Diaz, 1405 Park Ave 

Florie Davis, 170 East 106 St... 
Henry Dandy, 1626 Lexington Ave. 
Ramon Espino, 122 East 104 St. 
Joaquin Ramos, 1405 Park Ауе. 
Juan Fontanes, 126 East 103 St. 
Federico Leon, 124 East 103 St. 
Senen Luciano, 124 East 107 St. 
George Maldonado, 126 East 10. 
Hector Morales, 1405 Park Ave. 


Luz Serrano, 126 East 103 St. 
Jorge Serrano, 124 East 103 St. 
Manuel Segerra, 108 East 104 S 
Raymond Vargo, 130 East 104 St. . 
Petro Soto, bet Park Ave. 


&© «о со со с «О чо чо чо со чо о чоо рр ро 


Catherine Avery, 2256 7th Ave 
Maude Bell, 281 West 132 St. _ 
Reginald Bean, 218 West 133 St___- 
Beatrice Garraway, 237 West 132 St. 
Daisy Graves, 2246 7th Ave___- 
Frank Green, 255 West 132 St 
George Jones, 455 Lenox Ave 


BY LILLIE BELLE BROWN 


Maria Martinez, 176 East 103 St Republican 
Anacleto Mendina, 168 East 104 St... 

0 Gloria Ortiz, 159 East 10. Republican. 
Juan Orta, 1641 Lexington Ave. 
Petra Pena, 1677 Lexington Ave. . 
Jose M. Quinones, 156 East 103 St. 
Eitter Rodriguez, 163 East 104 St... 
Miguel A. Rivera, 1679 Lexington Ave. 
Michael Rivera, 166 East 105 St... 
Eddie Sanchez, 155 East 103 St... 
Maria Castro, 1677 Lexington Ave. 
Grabiel A. Canales, 164 East 104 St. 
Carmen D. Canales, 164 East 104 St. 
Carmen Calderon, 170 East 105 St... 
Juan B. Gardel, 163 East 104 St... 
Consuelo Garcia, 160 East 103 St. do 
Juana Kosmoglow, 175 East 105 St No рау! e date Dec. 12, 1966. 
Blanca L. Laguez, 157 East 104 St... - Republica 
Alejandro Laguer, 157 East 104 St. d 
Floisa Lugo, 163 East 104 St 


BY GRAHAM 


Raimundo Ortis, 1703 Lexington Ave 
Hector Castonia, 170 East 107 St 
Eugenia Gomez, 159 East 106 St. 
Angela Martinez, 124 East 108 S 
Jeffrey Richman, 153 East 107 St 
Asuncion Ortiz, 157 East 106 St 


Gabriel Amaro, 70 East 108 St 

Alice D. Acevero, 70 East 108 St... 

Henry Boyd, 1595 Madison Ave. 

Annie Bailey, 70 East 108 St 

Linda A. Corcelles, 21 East 104 St. 

Janie L. Cooper, 70 East 108 St 

Ana Delia DeJesus, 1595 Madison Ave. No party... 

Edwin Martinez, 1548 Madison Ave. - Liberal... 

Maria Machin, 21 Eest 104 St 

Ramon Padilla, 70 East 108 SE. Check party. 
Eulojio Medina, 25 East 104 St___. -- No signature. 
Roberto Rivera, 1595 Madison Ave... ы 

Cleofe V. 

Alexander 
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BY E. M CALL 


Electoral миот 


district district Name and address Explanation 


Pedro Oquendo, 10-12 East 108 St. 

Ana Maria Rios, 1-3 East 107 St. 

Richard J. Radna, 1270 Sth Ave. 

Peter Rivera, 6 East 108 St... Liberal. 

Vidal Santos, 17-19 East 107 S Republican 
= ibera! 


Deliah J. Boyden, 1270 Sth Ave.. Republican 
Rodell A. Cole, 1274 5th Ave Liberal 
Miguel Gonzales, 1600 Madison Ave. 

Joanna Hinton, 1270 5th Ave. 


Louis Leanusa, 19 East 108 S 
Ellen E. Murphy, 1274 5th Ave. 
Alfred A. Munoz, 13 East 107 St... 
Jonge Negron, 22 East 108 St... 
Hilda Ortiz, 6-8 East 108 St 


Candita Correa, 3-5 East 109 St 
Asuncion Castoine, 1644 Madison Ave_ 
Mary Dorman, 1622 Madison Ave... 
Hector Ошїпопе$_............. 
Hector Rivera, 1641 Madison Ave... 
Migdalia Velazquez, rs ceon Ave. 


Murphy Montford, 1830 Lexington Ave Republ 
Gelacio Negrono, 158 East 112 St. do. 
Jennie Partz, 69 East 111 St i 
Pablo Paris Cortijo, 1695 Madison 

Petra Perez, 1791 Lexington Ave. 

Carmen Sierra, 1810 Lexington Av 

Julia Torrado, 1683 Madison Ave. 

Maria Vargas, 132 East 112 St.. 

Geraldine Wanzer, 172 East 112 

Basilio Alicea, 1681 Madison Av 

Vicente Carvaial, 1830 Lexington Ave. Incorrect date. 
Carmen Carrillo, 1546 Park Ave. . -. Missing... 

Julia Cruz, 69 East 111 St... Republican 

Jesus Delgado, 158 East 112 St. Void. 

Felipe Gonzalez, 158 East 112 St 

Gilberto Laboy, 123 East 112 St... 


ican 


Luisa Diaz, 1760 Lexington Ave 
David Melondez, 1738 Lexington Ave. 
Eusebio Ruiz, 1738 Lexington Ave... 
Antonio Torres, 1738 Lexington Ave. 
Ana Serrano, 180 East 111 St 
Conchita Caraballo, 179 East 110 St. 
Alyandro Dondrade, 122 East 111 St. 
Victor Feliciano, 107 East 110 St 
Blanca Hernandez, 135 East 110 St 
George L. Sierra, 233 East 111 St... 
Paul Torres, 154 East 111 St... 
Hazel Brown, 20 West 115 St... 
Nelsie P. Brown, 70 West 115 St 
Ricky Coleman, 70 Lenox Ave... 
Reuben Eady, 40 West 115 St... 
Victor Hemphill, 70 Lenox Ave.. 
James C, Isaac, 70 Lenox Ave... 


Allan Sealy, 103 West 115 St 

Haro d Spooner, 1840 Lexington Ave. 
Lucille Spooner, 1840 Lexington Ave. 
Edith Stancil, 1840 Lexington Ave... 
Juan Rosaria, 1840 Lexington Ave. 
Francisco Rajas, 1591 Park Ave... 
Felicita Reyes, 1840 Lexington Ave... . 
Constance Rivera, 1840 Lexington Ave. 


Mercado Perdo, 1611 Park Ave- 
Victor Allende, 1840 Lexington Ave 
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BY ELAINE PARKER 


Electoral Assembly 
district district Name and address Explanation 


Jimmie Jeffrey, 2060 3 
James Gilbert, 2070 3d Ave Republican.. 
Alvin Jackson, 2070 3d Ave. Liberal. 


Cruz Lizard, 2060 3d Ave. 

Rosa Mendoza, 2070 3d Ave 

Isabel Mendez, 165 East 112 St. 
Angelo Melendez, 155 East 115 St 
Juan Padillo, 165 East 112 St 

Jose Pacheca, 1829 Lexington Ave 
Aurara Pacheco, 1829 Lexington Ave 
Carmen Rexach, 175 East 11 

Luis Ramos, 165 East 112 St 
Bienvenida Ramos, 1829 Lexington Ave 
Carmen Sanzana, 171 East 115 St 
James Scott, 171 East 


Mary Torres, 2060 3d Ауе... 


Gloria Wilson, 2070 3d Ave 


Veronica Sands, 123 East 116 St 
0 Gladys Semedei, 115 East 116 St. 

Crus Santes, 110 East 116 St 

Elena Rosa, 108 East 116 St 


Miguel Rodriguez, 153 East 116 St. 
Jaunita Rodriguez, 135 East 115 St 
Jaun Rodriguez, 106 East 116 St. 
America Perez, 125 East 117 St... 
Barbara Rodriguez, 101 East 116 S 
Israel Ramiry, 156 East 1 

Luz Arenas 115 East 116 St.__ 
Angelina Amed, 165 East 116 St. 


-. No signature. 


Voted but scratched out. 


(In pencil and date but voted.) 
(Scratched out, replaced by Democratic 
enrollment.) 

But voted. 


Do. 
No enrollment number—buff. 
In pencil and enrollment date, 
No enrollment number. 
No enrollment number on buff. 
No enrollment number. 
No enrollment number or date on bottom 


of buff card, 
Juan Burgos, 105 East 116 St. . 
Juan Bermdez, 182 East 117 St. No enrollment number on buff bottom. 
Cuntres Guillerio, 110 East 116 St. No enroliment number on buff. 
Felicita Flores, 2134 3d Ave........ No enrollment number. 
Manuel Feliciano, 187 East 116 St... IM No enrollment number on buff. 
Jacob Grodnik, 101 East 116 St. jid. e , 
Adelina Jacobs, 156 East 117 St Written in pencil and initialed in pencil. 


Marcano Hermogenes, 1665 Park Ave. 

Ortiz, Pagan Rafael, 105 East 117 St... 
0 Rivera, Rafael, 1928 Lexington Ave 
Soto, Anibal, 1689 Park Ave 


70 Patricial Davis, 57 East 118 St. Republican 
70 Curley Floyd, 1668 Park Ave. Liberal... 
Maria Petersen, 59 East 117 St. Republican 


Rossie Earhart, 18 East 117 St. 

Isidora Gonzales, 18 East 117 St.. 

Orlen Johnson, 10 East 116 St... 

Noel R. Mangome, 91 East 116 St. 

James А. Роге, 3 East 116 St. 

Beatrice White, 24 East 116 St. 

Nellie Pearson, 1403 Sth Ave 

Bertha Richardson, 1774 Madison Ave 

Phyliss C. St. John, 3 East 116 St. 

Arline Thomas, 1780 Madison Ave. 

Alfredo Verdeio, 1648 Park Ave Е 
Barbara White, 1771 Madison Ave_................-.--.----«..-----.-- 


BY LILLIE B. BROWN 


Daniel Corbett, 70 East 115 St. 

Vincent Evans, 70 East 115 St 

Doris Ford, 65 East 112 St 

Wislon Mendez, 65 East 112 St... 

Ruth McCrea, 65 East 112 St... 

Irene Reid, 1735 Madison Ave... 

Pedro M. Rivera, 65 East 112 St. . 

Juan Santiago, 1735 Madison Ave. ) party Party Cm on book June 30, 1970, 
Estella Smith, 70 East 115 St. V Oct. 8, 1963. 
Charles Smith, 65 East 121 St 

Juan Texidor, 70 East 115 St. 

Oscar Watson, 65 East 112 St_ 
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BY GRAHAM 


Electoral Assembly 
district district Name and address Explanation 


Avelina Barbosa, 1345-5th Ave 

Wilhelmina Bailey, 1694 Madison Ave. 

Wilbert Brown, 1694 Madison Ave 

Antonia Dalman, 1694 Madison A 

Rosa Frazier, 1365-5th Ауе... 

Rosa Gonzalez, 1385-5th Ave. 

Alfred Helwig.. €— Mas s 

Lillie Bailey, 1385-5th A - No machine, no No signature. 

Joaquin Betancourt, 1345 5th Ave. do No machine No voted Lydia Betancourt 


serial No. 1274851. 
Kenneth Miller, 1385-5th Ave. 
Juaquin Negron, 1734 Madison Ave. 
Edwardo Ortiz, 1694 Madison Ave. . 
Rosa Riveea, 1345-5th Ave 
Juana Rivera, 1694 Madison Ave. 
Robert West, 1365-5th Ave 


Harold D. King, 133 

Carmen Lopez, 20 East 112 St. 

Robert Nugent, 35 East 110 St 

Carmen A. Rodriquez, 35 East 110 St. 

Arcadia Romero, 1115... No Рагу 
Raymond Trigo, 1682 Madison Ave. - Liberal 
Ramon Velez, 63 East 112 St 


John Williams, 55 West 110 St 

Pearl V. Watkins, 19 West 110 St... 

Lillian Vanderbilt, 45 West 110 St... 

Lola Yours. 55 West 110 St 

Harry T. упег, 55 West 111 St.. 

Ocie Steinberger, 35 West 110 St 

Claudette J. Sally, 32-36 111 St. 

Raymond -— -36 111 St... 

Mary Queen, 35 West 110 St. . 

Cecelia Pagan, 32-36 111 St. 

James Landeau, 45 West 110 St. 

Beatrice Kelly, 35 West 110 St. 

Frank Jones, 32 West 111 St 

Guadelupe Demartinez, 2 West 111 

John Bryant, 52 West 111 St. Liberal... 
Susie Boyd, 46 West 111 St. do 


Calvin Dickens, 2 West 111 St 
Julia Daniels, 50 West 112 S 
Olive Gonzonie, 55 West 113 St. 
James Godfret, 57 West 111 St 
Alden Gibson, 1332 5 Ave. 
Dora Miller, 24 Lenox Ave 
Alfred Page, 57 West 111 St. 
Joella Thomas, 3 West 111 St... 


oen Tid 71 West 112 St. 
Elizabeth Meyers, 1370 5 Ave. 
Viola Norris, 21 W 112 St 

Joan Russell, 1370 5 Ave 

Eddie Valentin, 41 West 112 St... 


5555505555553 


Rosalie Jenkins, 20 West 115 St 
0. Bed Jones, 40 West 115 St 
Lewis Liverpool, 20 West 115 St 
Carmen Negron, 40 West 115 St 
Evarista Padilla, 70 West 115 St 
Jessie M. Peppers, 1390 5 Ave 
Virginia Rich, 70 Lenox Ave... 

Julia Swarez, 70 Lenox Ave... 
Mabel Thompson, 70 West 115 St 


5858888888 


Daniel Abrahamson, 28 — v St 
Robert Sutton, 14105 Ave. . 


Osborne Edwards, 10 West 116 St.. 
Mildred Harville, 42 West 116 St..- 
Thelma McNeill, 34 West 116 St... 
Gertrude Liberty, 61 West 115 St 


August 13, 1970 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


BY 0. WILLIAMS 


Electoral Assemb! j 
district district Name and address Party Explanation 


Alexander Gumbo, 3 West 116 St 

Mary McCutchen, 58 West 117 St- R 
Harold Owens, 36 West 117 St... Republican. 
Cindy Rivers, 71 West 116 St... 

Mabel Ramsey, 2 West 117 St... - Republican. 
Simon Simmons, 73 West 116 St... do. 
Jeannie Simmons, 18-20 West 117 SL... 

Curtis Simmons, 18-20 West 1117 St. 

Minnie B. Smith, 1420 5th Ave... 

Herman E. Smiley, 7 West 116 St... 

Evelyn Watson, 71 West 116 St. ............ 


Elias Alston, 120 West 117 St 

Eula Dalton, 140 West 117 St... 
Seaphus Grant, 146 West 117 51... 
Jerome Moore, 144 мез 117 St 


Clayton L. Bailey, 278 West 117 St Republican 
Leona Barzey, 1902 7th Ave Liberal. 
Veterlean — 131 St. пи Ave. 


үзе Edgecombe, 235 West 116 St.. 
Leonard Е, Edmonds, 222 West 116 St... 
Beatrice Gilchrist, 215 West 116 St... 
Lealor Medlin, 235 West 116 St. 

Gladys Miranda, 230 West 116 St. - 
Abraham Nelson, 222 West 116 St- 
Mamie Rivers, 235 West 116 St... 
Ernesta Young, 245 West 116 St... 
Herbert Young, 245 West 116 St... 
Willie Call, 1919 7th Ave 

Alan Coleman, 136 West 116 St- 
Howard Ellis, 143 West 116 St 

Isabel Halsey, 100 St. Nicholas Ave.. 
Joseph Houston, 136 West 116 St... 
Dorothy Merridy, 125 West 115 St... 
Elaine McCarrol, 135 West 115 St.. 
Mae McKinney, 138 West 116 St... 
William North, 129 Wesf 116 St... 

Eric Robertson, 143 West 116 St... 
Lena Yancey, 123 West 115 St 


Irvin M, Allison, 122 West 114 St.. 
Estelle Clark, 122 West 115 St. . 
Wilmer Cooper, 110 West 114 St. 
Thomas W, Edwards, 89 Lenox Ave 
Fleta Wilkes, 112 West 114 St 
Lemuel Challenger, 265 West 113 St 
Paige Edwards, 216 West 114 St 
Elsie Hawkins, 226 West 114 St 


Archibald Donabelle, 128 West 115 St 
Katherine Lee, 106 West 114 St 


Voted twice—lst Joseph Draper 2d 
Frances. 

Republican 

No party... 

Republican 


Robert Johnson, 1890 7 A 

Leroy Jones, 1886 7 AS 

Mabel Lane, 269 West 114 

Katherine Pinkney, 

Martha Smith, 25 

Samuel S. Winston, 225 West 115 St. 
Catherine Taylor, 272 West 115 St. 


Carolyn Allen, 1855 7 Ave 

Florie Bean, 1871 7 Ave 

Gladstone Hinds, 113 West 

Maybelle Middlebrooks, ig West 113 
Estella Poole, 1855 7 Ave 

Dorothy Shaw. 1855 7th Ave... 
Corrine Wilson, 101 West 113th St.. 
John W. Shaw, 1855 7th Ave. ..... 
Charles Stewart. 1867 7th Ave 
Pauline Stubbs, 67 St. Nicholas Ave 
Charles Woods, 1845 7th Ave. 


58888858888 
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BY E. HODGE 


Electoral Assembly ' 
district district Name and address Party Explanation 


70 June Lundy, 35 St. Nicholas Ave. 
70 George Harvey, 8 St. Nicholas Ave. 


Foster Babo 51 St. Nicholas Ave 
Keither Bailey, 1925 St. Nicholas Ave 
Many Cherry, 15 St. Nicholas Ave 
Allen Hillmaa. 56 St. Nicholas Ave. 


BY ANN ENGLISH 


70 Bluies Robinson, 137 West 110 St. Republican 
70 Ida L. Smith, 109 West 111 St. Missing 


BY LOUIS UPSHUR 


fm s ustus Vanterpool, 234 "T 111 St. 
el D. Flores, 200 West 111 St... 


BY ORA MOBLEY 


Inetta Barnwell, 2055 8th Ave 
George Denmark, 254 ЖИКТЕР. Ave 
John Morton, 316 West 111 St. 
Rudolf Schack, 272 Manhatias Ave.. 
Ivan Sloan, 250 Manhattan Ave 


Republican 
dss pde No signature. 


Mabel Smith, 241 West 111 St.. - Incorrect date. 
Kathleen Smith, 255 West 111 St 3 . No y aee 
Delorese Stanton, 241 West 111 ubl [3 

Ruby Walker, 237 West 111 St..... 


BY LILLIE B. BROWN 


Barry Aon 223.900 112 SEL i а .... Republican. 
Lovey A, Burton, 282 W. 113 SL... Liberal 
Irma Booth, 200 West 113 St 

Mabel Hobbs, 205 West 112 St... 

Dennis В. Jones, 200 West 113 St... 

Edward Johnson, 280 West 113 St... 


Irma Kayes. 
Ida Lee Reid, 200 West 112 St... 
Norris Turner, 227 West 112 St 


EEEERESEE 


Gilbert Paschall, 232 West 114 St 
Evelyn Sullivan, 1878-7 Ave... 
Clinton Sullivan, 1878-7 Ave 

Ruby Turner, 246 West 114 SE 


70 Sanford Fox, 312 West 114 St. 

70 William Phillips, 310 West 113 St... 
70 Robert Walker, 300 West 114 St. 

70 Mary E. Watts, 312 Manhattan Ave 


Wilhelminia Brown, 352 West 115 St. 
Melvin Dunn, 347 Manhahan Ave... 
Loretta Francis, 310 West 116 St... 
Samuel Pulliams, 350 Manhahan Ave. . 


Algernon W. Smith, 397 Manhattan Ave. 
Lavenia A, Sallmon, 22 Morningside Ave. 
Ella Vesha, 375 Manhattan Ave... .. 
Charles S, White, 16 Mornin ү 
Ronald Boutelle, 364 West 116 

Richard C. Deveaux, 14 Mornin 

Charles M. Friend, 352 West 11 RM 
James C. Mossley, 20 Morningside Ave__ 
Gaston L. Owens, 359 West 116 St 
Edward L. Rivers, 375 Manhattan Ave- 
Annie L. Rivers, 375 Manhattan Ave 


August 13, 1970 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 
BY LILLIE B, BROWN 


Electoral Assembly 
district district. Name and address Party Explanation 


Carolina Bethea, 300 West 119 St. 
George Baxter, 400 Manhattan Ave 
Frezell Bailey, 444 Manhattan Ave 
Eugene L. Chinn, Sr., 304 West 118 St 
Josephine Gurley, 348 Manhattan Ave 
Benjamin Gurley, 348 Manhattan Ave 


Ernest L. Simmons, 315 West 116 St 
Aldine Sellers, ye West 117 St. 


aa Wright, 408 eee Ave... 

lyde Woodruffe, 304 West 119 51... Missing 
Wi Шат Wilson, 408 Manhatten Ave Republican. 
Ravannah С, Wilson, 408 Manhattan Ave. do 


Lee B. Boyde, 34 East 119 St 

2 Lucille S. Bonilla, 1134 East 117 St.. 
Ruth Brisby, 9 East {18 SL. ........ 
James W. Brown, 60 East 123 St... 
Elias Francis, 1469 5th Ave 
Anna Walcott, 1790 Madison Ave... 
Samuel Innis, 5 East 118 St... 
Maggie Jackson, 60 East 118 St. 
Joseph Luke, 2 East 119 St 
Gene Morris, ДА Madison Ave 


Clarence Hill, 1 East 128 St... 
Richard H. Watkins, 2 East 12 
Jenny Lee, 17 East 124 St.... 
James P. Marshall, 2 East 128 
Marun Randolph, 15 East 127 St... 


Mark Riley, 2109 5th Ave 
Mamie Reeves, 30 East 130 St 
Jeffie Smith, 5 East 131 St... 
Marion Walker, 10 East 132 St... 
Edwarde Wage, 11 East 129 St 


Henry "m 20 East 129 St 

Frances Bruhur, 2090 Madison Ave.. 
Louise Harvey, 2 East 129 St 

Samuel Kirby, 20 East 132 St. 

John Mills, Madison Ave... 
Sybil Mattersone 2109 Sth Ave 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


dur mem 6 Madison Ave. 
ackson, 2120 а Ave.. 

Eddie Johnson, 2120 Madison Ave... 

Evelyn Major, 2177 5th Ave. 

Omar Ahmed, 2177 5th Ave 


Simon Brown, 2140 Madison Ave. 
Eangst J. ‘Bryant; 2110 Madison Ave 


Do. 
Transfer of enrollment, 
Vilma R. Chase, 2144 Madison Ave Voted. 


Do. 
Do. 


Vivian Easterling, кап. 2 Do. 
Lowell ТА; Ave - Voted. 


Ruth PA 2201 5th Ave 
George Hamilton, 2140 Madison Ave 


€^ On Qn Qn Un On Qn On Qn (n (n Un On On (n (n 08 


Harriet Abel, 10 West 135 St 
Joan Belle, 10 West 135 St... 


Sarah Dozier, 40 West 135 St.. 
Beverly. Manning, 40 West 135 St. 
Marcus McCormack, 10 West 135 St.. 
Alice Miller, 10 West 135 S 
Lloyd McDuffie, 10 West 135 St... 
Frederick Stephenson, 10 West T. 
Allan Leer 10 West 135 St 
— тану, 10 West 135 St- 

se, 10 West 135 
im Noack 10 West 135 St... 


mamomoooooooooo 


CXVI——4817—Part 21 
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BY EULA HODGE 


Electoral Assembly 


district district Name and address Explanation 


Pauline Carter, 25 West 132 St 
ivan Ceasar, 28 West 132 St. . 


Oakley El Elliott, 25 West 132 vo 
Luther Hilton, Jr., 2185 5th Ave. 
Eloise Allen, 25 West 132 St... 
Algera L. Allen, 25 West 132 St. 
Dennis Brooks, 2186 5th Ave. 


dtd d td d td Rd ddl 


Barbara King, 25 West 132 St 

Herbert King, 25 West 132 St 

John Lane, 2186 5th Ave... 

Benjamin Martin, 32 West 132 St. 

Henrieta Mase, 25 West 132 St. - 

Ella Meade, 2186 5th Ave 

John Meade, 2186 Sth Ave 

Thomas Mitchell, 25 West 132 St 

Mary Е. Moragne, 25 West 132 St. 

Alma R. Poole, 25 West 132 St 

Anna Robinson, 2186 5th Ave 

Monica Scarlett, 25 West 132 St 

Joseph Sellers, 2186 5th Ave 

Tena Smith, 25 West 132 St 

Edna Spe 

Ellen 2 

Nazarine p 25 West 132 St. - 

Jean Watkins, 25 West 132 St. "Pa blank 
- Republican. 


5 = КЕ DE 
Delores Allen, 45 West 132 St... 


James Brown, 45 West 132 St... 
Booker G. Cole, 45 West 132 St. 
Frances Н. Cole, 45 West 132 St... 
Mary Cottrell, 470 Lenox 


00 00 00 00 00 NS dtd d d dl ttd d ss 


Melzie Hamrick, - West 132 St 
Syneatha Humphries, 630 Lenox. 
Audrey Johnson, 470 Lenox... 
Eddie Johnson, 45 West 132 St. 
Tyron Johnson, 45 West 132 St 

illiam Joseph, 470 Lenox.. 
Pearlie Koto, 470 Lenox... 
James Little, 45 West 132 St. 
John Morgan, 470 Lenox... 
Virginia Moultrie, 470 Lenox 
William Smith, 470 Lenox... 
James Spratley, 470 Lenox... 
George Thomas, 45 West 132 St.. 
Helen Thomas, 45 West 132 St 
Jessie Williams, 45 West 132 St. _ 
Ora Wright, 45 West 132 St. 


BY D. JOHNSON 


Viola Parker, 108 West 133 St. 

Viola Reed, 117 West 132 St__ 
Richard Sampson, 125 West 13 
Olessa Simpson, 149 West 132 St 
Alice Walker, 216 West 133 St. 
Sadie Lemon, 2474 8th Ave. 

Mary Love, 2474 8th Ave. 

Jane Moore, 2474 8th Ave___ 
Clement Norman, 253 West 132 St- 
Mary Norman, 253 West 132 St... 
Georgiana Palmer, 201 West 132 St_ 


tou tow wu qw wu uv ut«utu 


‘unice Johnson, 450 St. Nicholas Ave 
Donald W. Johnson, 2447 8th Ave. 
Irene Jones, 438 St. Nich. ‚ Ave 


Mazzie 
Melvin | 


Marsha Cozier, 124 West 132 St. 
Rosie Davis, 2228 7th Ave 

Dora Hobbs, 234 West I =. 
Gloria Johnson, 2462 8th 

James Jones, 112 West 12 5 Si 
Eugene Lewis, 230 West 131 St. 


August 13, 1970 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 
BY E. MCCALL 


Electoral Assembl 
district district Name and address Explanation 


ралу Hall, 35 West 131 St... 
Reuben Richards, 22 West 131 St. 

Jeannette J. White, 49 V A St 

Zuline Wooter, 36 West 

Jonnie Wooter, 36 West BI $t 


ti tum 


Opreas Ba , 3 West 129 St 

Irene Bailey, 100 5th 

James М. Green, 33 West 130 S 

Nat Higgins, 52 West 130 St... 
William Harris, 28 West 130 St. 

George R. Murrain, 39 West 130 SL... 
James A. Quick, 25 West 130 St 


Mary Anderson, 166 West 129 St. 

James Bell, 20 West 129 St__. 

Ella Ellison, 152 West 129 St. . 

John Hunter, 2 West 129 St 

Jasper Thompson, 2 West 139 St... 
Octavia Johnson RA West 129 51... 
James Johnson, est 129 St 

Clarence McClain, M West 129 St... 
William Nettles, 368 L 


Beverly DeBrill, 2410 8th Ave 
Lucille Harrison, 225 West 129. 
Ethel M. Jenkins, 230 West 131... 
Willie P. Miller, 250 West 131 
Nina Pryor, 225 West 124 St 
Georgia Reid, 260 West 131 St.. 
Alice Н, Smith, 250 West 131 St. 
Viola 12 Sapp, 230 West 131 St 


SSSSPSP 


BY 0. WILLIAMS 


Vera Davis, 366 St. Nicholas Ave. ............ ее ЭЙ. „ДЫ ome "us 
Ruby E. Hogans $- 

Ethel Johnson, 2423 8th Ave.. 

Grant McPherson, 2355 8th Ave 

Ernie Porter, 311 West 126 St 

Helen Stewart, 305 West 127 

Alvin E. Thomas, 386 St. Nic 

Oscar Walsh, 2361 8th Ave... 

Ella Young, 350 St. Nicholas Ave 


E 


BY ANNA ENGLISH 


Margaret Collins, 260 b. 1258.2. dus ceue 3e y pe eee mete 
Am а, 320 St. Nicholas Ave. Là 

Susie F. West, 286 West 127 St.-... 

Hattie Wooding, 274 West 127 St... 

Louis Whitfield, 167 West 126 St.......- 

Gladys Whitaker, 167 West 127 St 

Nicholas Williams, 153 West 126 St. 


Sssssss 


Joseph M. Wright, 134 West 127 St. 

2 Catherine Stearns, 145 West 127 51... 
Althea Simmons, 237 West 127 St... 
Constancia Rivera, 255 West 127 St. 
Albert Robinson, 277 West 127 St... 
Rosalie Anderson, 277 West 127 St... 
Lue Ethel Bray, 277 West 127 St... 
Annie Chavis, 2155 7th Ave. 

Erie Boggan, 217 West 127 St. 
Ruby Douglas, 217 West 127 St. 
Barbara Fells, 217 West 127 St 


ey S 212 West 129 St 

= Icelon, 230 West 129 St.. 

bby R. Harding, 2406 8th Ave. 

Alice Sanders, 102 West 128 St 
Sophie McDougald, 240 уз 129 St. 
Charles Tange, 2406 8th 
Willie White, 125 West ү Si 
Nettie P. Alexander, 101 West 128 St 


SBREBBBBR 
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BY LILLIAN UPSHUR 


Electoral Assembly ; 
district district Name and address Party Explanation 


Lloyd Bagley, 54 West 128 St 

Vernon Bailey, 40 West 128 St... 
Eleanor Crute, 40 West 128 St... 
Samuel Grant, 39 West 128 St 
William B. Johnson, 53 West 128 St... 
Alma Polite, 53 West 128 St... 
Celestine Senor, 1 West 127 St 
James L. Tyson, 21 West 127 St. 
Mary Wilkerson, 9 West 128 St 


Eugene Adair, 2 West 122 St 
Willie Mae Allen, 28 Mount Morris Pa 
David L. Brown, 24 Mount Morris Park. 
Evarine Dotson, 15 West 123 St... 
Edwina Fleming, 228 Lenox 

72 James B. Hook, Sr., 33 Mount Morris Park 
Norman H, Horne, 16 West 122 St 
Mary Kelly, i 
Adelaide 
Hender J. Smothers, 15 West 123 
Margaret Taylor, 15 West 123 St. 
William Taylor, 15 West 123 St 
John Thompson, 22 Mount Morris Park 


Cornelious Adams, 68 West 120 St. 

Alma Brown, 25 West 120 St... 

Hollis Champion, 214 Lenox. - 

James Davis, 218 L 

Loomis Freeman, 42 West 120 St. 
Francina Gardner, 23 West 120 St. 

Mae Greene, 68 West 120 St... 
Herbert Hayes, 24 West 121 St.. 

Annie Manning, 5 West 121 St..... 

Viola Washington, 22 Mount Morris Peak. 


Etta Baker, 86 West 119 St 

Pearl Chambers, 59 West 119 St. 

Edward Clark, 29 West 118 St... = 
Sadie English, 86 West 119 St. : Republics: 
Mary Franklin, 3 West 118 St... 

Marguerite Gordon, 5 West 119 St. 

Harold Hemmins, 50 West 119 St... 

Geor; , Johnson, 69 wt I St. 

Etta "i 27 West 1 

Maxine Miller, 95 West ns St 

Anna Patton, B6 West 119 SL. 

Sallie Prince, 86 West 119 St 

Mary Smith, 29 West 118 St 

Annie Taylor, 37 West 118 St 


Carl George, 211 West 117 St... 
Phi 


Alfred V. Phillips, 1975 7th Ave. 
Alice M, Sutton, 112 West 117 St 
David Smalls, 100 West 118 St.. 


Adeline Clark, 105 West 118 St 
Edward Clement, 201 West 118 St. 
Marcus A. Jackson, 150 West 119 St_ 
Laura Jones, 204 West 119 S 
Vapoleon Waters, 103 West 118 St. 
Lucretia White, 152 West 119 St... 


Charles Jones, 272 West 119 St... 
Kelly Morton, 278 West 120 St... 
Norman Prester, 278 West 120 SL... 
Florence Stewart , 188 St. Nicholas Ave 


August 18, 1970 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 
BY E. McCALL 


Electoral Assembl s 
district district Name and address Explanation 


Annie R. temps Bet 
Iris E. Brash, 113 


Sarah Heard, 166 West 120 St... 
Esther H. Hunter, 1980 7th Ave 

Beenie Midgette, 149 West 120 SC. 
Arthur Peterson, 124 West 120 St... 
Marvis A. Walker, 152 West 120 51... 
Herman Wideman, 1990 7th Ave. 


959988889898 


Charles Bailey, 120 West 123 St... 
Mabie Bowman, 158 West 123 St. 
Prince Colloymore, 159 West 121 
Willie Fabers, 151 West 122 St... 
Lillie M. Gulley, 104 West 121 St. 
Jennie Marsh, 231 Lenox. . . 
Rita Quarles, 137 West 122 S 

al Truell, 2035 7th Ave.. 
James Sanders, 114 West 
Annie Thompson, 229 Lenox. 
Rebecca Williams, 245 Lenox. _ 


SSELLSLE SSR 


Adam J. Phoenix, 2026 7th Ave... 
Addie M. Richardson, 234 West 122 St. 
Gertrude Render, 200 West 133 St 

Mary Scott, 257 West 122 St 

Virginia Solomon, 268 West 123 St 

Jesse Tarrant, 2040 7th Ave 

Gloria Vaughn, 200 West 123 ЫР БАН: 
Julia Abner, 226 West 123 St 

Eugene M. Dunn, 2026 7th Ave 

Lettice Droughn, 262 West 123 

Annie М. Grannum, 259 dul 12st... 
Gloria "urne 268 West 1 

уре R. 


BY LOUIS UPSHUR 


Addie Sheppard, 206 St Nicholas Ave 

Mary Syila, 2014 7th Ave 

Evelyn i 

Clarence Wade, 255 W 

Christine Washington, 212 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Ralph Williams, 204 West 121 St 


$59999559559 


Emma L. Barrett, 438 West 118 St 
Leory Biven, 50 Morningside 
Ernest Camps, 352 West 118 St... 
Ocie сире, 40 Morningside... 
Robert Chatman, 40 Morningside 
Porter Craig, 354 West 119 St. 

Alice Gary, 50 Morningside. ~ 

Ellen Kennen, 40 Morningside- 
Joseph Kirkland, 362 West 119 St. 
Catherine Lloyd, 50 Porningaio- 
James Mack, 35 Morningside.. 
Carrie Roberts, 40 Mornin; side. 
Fred Thomas, 437 Manhattan... 
John Watthe, 357 West 118 $1..... 
Jeffery Washington, 348 West 118 S 


BY PEARL SWANGIN 


Nina Bell, = Manhattan___. 

Roy E. Bunch, Jr., 458 Manh 

Emanuel Ford, 63 Morningside. 
Samuel R. Gittens, 361 West 120 
Sally M. Lightbourne, 355 West 120 St 


BY EULA HODGE 


Evelyn Boyed, 317 West 121 St. 
Francis Foster, 509 Manhattan. . 
Phobe Semper, 346 West 121 St. 
Beatrice Cooper, 494 Manhattan... 
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BY 0. WILLIAMS 


Electoral 4 
district Name and address Party Explanation 


James Chapelle, 540 Manhattan 
James Dairymple, 352 West 124 St... 
ida L. S. Evans, 530 
Simon Fox, 540 Manhattan. ... 

72 James О, Foushee, 98 Mornin: 
Bertha Harl: 

72 Silas McAlliste 

72 Jesse Wells, 359 West 122 51... 
Lillie Wilkinson, 92 Morningside. . 


Martha Brooks, 370 West 127 St. 

Robert Cooper, 376 West 127 St 

Harold Gobson, 321 St. Nicholas Ave... 

James J. Johnson, 301 St. Nicholas Ave- 
72 Vincent Lindsay, 368 West 127 St. 

Charles B. Odoms, 374 West 127 St. 

Blanche Pelton, 378 West 125 St. 

Goldie Rosemond, 373 West 126 S! 

William Sanders, 365 West 126 St 

Louise Smith, 29 Hancoch Pl... 


Lucy Barrow, 1315 Amsterdam 
Monserate Colon, 430 West 125 St. - 
Minnie Cameron, 430 West 125 St. 


Celestine Placide, 430 West 125 St. 
Lorraine Coleman, 430 West 125 St. 
Marcia Cuevas, 430 West 125 St. 
Dorothy Robinson, 1315 Amsterdam. . 
James E. Henry, 430 West 125 St 
Alona E. Hill, West 125 St. 
Aurea Martinez, 430 West 125 S 

72 Olive Newsom, 430 West 125 St 
Julia Roque, 1315 Amsterdam. 
Julia Vigoreaux, 430 West 125 St... 


BY MARY WARWICK 


Milagros Aleman; 
Alezta Colon, 


72 Marie Johnson, 1305 Amsterdam. 

72 Jean Weston, 1305 Amsterdam.. 
Oreby Weston, 1305 Amsterdam. 
Agnes Sanders, 1295 Amsterdam 

72 Harry Watson, 1305 Amsterdam 


Helen Robinson, 409 West 127 St 

2 William Timmons, 409 West 127 St. 
Raymond Tate, 445 West 125 St... 
Annie Foster, 464 West 126 St 
Jobie Goodwine, Jr., 424 West 126 St 
Sir Vincent M. Barrett, 406 West 127 St 


Harry Boyd, 351 St. Nicholas Ave... 
George Himmel, 351 St. Nicholas Ai 
Dee Loper, 400 West 128 St... 

Leola Franklin, 5 St. Nicholas 

Eugene Fox, 1 Convent Ave 

Mildred L. Lane, 351 St. Nicholas Ave. 


Ermile Reaves, 35 St. Nicholas Terrace 
Betty D. Sheppard, 6 St. Nicholas Terrace 
Helen Stirrup, 351 St. Nicholas Ave 

Eloise E. Stevens, 25 St. Nicholas Terrace.. 
Robert Tootley, 419 West 128 St 

Lionel Van Duyne, 25 St. Nicholas Terrace. 
Emma L. Whitehead, 411 West 128 St 


Ollie M, Austin, 416 West 129 St 

Hyman Forte, 409 West 129 St 

Sylvester Scott, 420 West 129 St. 

Leon Shay, 409 West 129 St.. 

Lottie Stokes, 41 St. Nicholas Terrace. 

Lee Hunter, 142 West 129 St 

Hazel Johnson, 49 St. Nicholas Terrace. ..- 
William Johnson, 420 West 129 St 
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BY PEARL SWANGIN 


Electoral Assembly 
district district Name and address Party Explanation 


53 


ge B. kney, 
Alvin б. Reid, 420 West 130 St... 
Naomi Steele, 1407 Amsterdam. 
Luthia M. Thomas, 41 Convent 


Irvin Brown, 100 Convent 

2 Wilhimina Dye, 100 Convent. 
Gloria Galtan, 1467 Amsterda 
Thelma Kaui, 90 Convent... 
Carmelo Ramos, 1429 Amster: 
Emma Robinson, 110 Convent. . 
Alicia Sanabria, 460 West 131 St... 
James Sturgis, 1463 Amsterdam... 
Mattie Woods, 102 Convent 


ФЕКЕРЕ 


Ernest Thornton, 180 West 135 St. id 
Barse Weston, 129 West 133 St... 3 i (Deceased but voted.) 
Martha Wright, 116 West 134 St. Tx Liberal 
Louis Wright, 2263-7 Ave. .... 
Mary Wormsley, 161 West 133 
Ross Wilson, 122 West 134 St. 
Eunice ee 159 West 133 
- (Ist time voting reg Jan. 8, 1970.) 


at bmt at tet et pat pt е ае на 


Scar Stainback, 


Mabe! Harris, 192 — 134 St 
Mary Hart, 112 West 134 
Rufus Edmonds, 180 West 135 St 


Patrick Dodson, 319 West Lye 2 
Floretta Harrell E., 


Robert Johnson, 221 West 134 St. - 
Beulah І. Hall, 254 West 135... 
Mary Alston, 303 West 134 St 
William Bostick, 2270—7 Ave 


(No machine No.) 
Leona Miller, 2496—8 ме. 
Leroy Н. Moss, 2282—7 A 
Mabel G. McCormick, 484 ‘St Nich. Ave. ... 
James Townsend 


Leila Benson, 316 West 137 St 

Terrence Clarke, 318 West 137 St. 

Robert Charles, 203 West 13 

William Duncan, 36 Edgecombe Ave 

Samuel H. Edwards, 314 West 137 St. 

Robert Foote, 238 West 136 St. 

Ella Harris, 312 West 137 St Voi x 

Olivia Mayfield, d -— 135 St No signature on front buff card. 
Arthur Scott, 246 West 136 St d 

Sarah Williams L., 328 West 137 St 


OD Q0 02 CO G3 (9 Ca CO C0 G2 


BY McCALL 


Dennis J. Butler, 170 West 136 St. 
Lottie B. Cox, 100 West 136 St. _ 


Grady L. Russell, 135 West 135 51... 
Henry Reid, 111 West 135 St 
Soffer Smith, 142 West 136 St... 


SE "ui 
Dave Washingtam: 174 West 136 St asé > Republican., — 
Gardner N. Ware, 107 West 135 St КО oo os up asap ed 


d» d d» Ф» m0 
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BY LILLIE B. BROWN 


Electoral x 
district istrict Name and address Explanation 


Eugene Baker, 235 West 137 St 
Edward L. Brown, 237 West 136 St. 
Lillian Braswell, 269 West 136 St... 
Lenora Glover, 2340 7th Ave 

James C. Gordon, 201 West 136 St. 
Egbert Hudson, 2322 7th Ave... 
Samuel J. Iris, 255 West 137 St.. 
Carrie Parker, 229 West 137 St... 
Ira P. Scott, 229 West 137 St... 


Thirstin Sowell, 2350 7th Ave. . 
Joann Stephens, 244 West 137 St. 
Ardell Wood, 217 West 137 St 


(nuno ovo o or UO Uus ov on on 


74 Rowland Allison, 101 West 137 St 
74 King Small, 163 West 136 St 


Claude Mann, 17 West 137 51... 
James E. Owen, 63 West 137 St 
Margaret Phillips, 19 West 137 
Ernest Richardson, 21 West 137 St 
Thomas Turner, 9 West 137 St... 
Katie Walker, 67. West 137 St 


Mavis Burton, 2170 poor Ave. 
Betty Belasco, 205 Malt wwe 8 aur. 


Signature different, 


Michael Goode, 2234 5th 

Dorothy Goode, 2225 5th Аме... 

Theodore Gross, 2225 5th Ave. 

Julian Jefferies, 2170 Madison Ave... 

John Lassiter, 2255 5th A 3 ~do. Do. 


No- enrollment, no date, no initial on 

bottom buff card. 

Bertha Ruffin, 2335 Sth Ave 

Rose Stewart, 2255 5th Ave. No ы утик No. on change of enroll- 
men 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Effie L. Argumper, 2181 Madison Ave Date incorrect. 
Moses Allen, 2160 Madison Ave. Do. 
Morris Clemons, 2171 Madison Ave 

Anne E. Morrison, 2160 Madison Ave 

Ruth Robinson, 2160 Madison Ave 


Grace Calloway, 10 East 138 St 
Clifford Garvin, 2190 Madison Ave 
Mary D. Galloway, 2200 Madison Ave- 
Minnie James, 2200 Madison Ave. 
Hilda Michael, 10 East d St 
John Palmer, 2265 Sth Avé.. 
Helen R. Rose, 2265 Sth Ave. - 
Inez Simpson, 2190 Madison Ave. 
Francena Taylor, 2190 Madison Av 
Mollie Brown, 125 West 138 St... 
Ernestine Brown, 137 West 138 St 
Roosevelt Cooper, 135 West 138 St 
Annie Cooper, 559 Lenox Ave 
Clara Coger, 131 West 138 St. 
Richard Dixon, 108 West 138 
John Deas, 111 West 138 St.. 
Beulah Harris, 112 West 138 5 
Vanderbilt Hunter, 133 West 138 
Olivia L. Klass, 100 West 138 St 
Willie M. Keno, 112 West 138 St.. 
Darsye Mitchell, 547 Lenox Аме. _ 
Margaret Major, 120 West 138 St- 
Vonetta Mack, 112 West 138 St... 
Matilda Smith, 145 West 138 St... 
— hg A 104 West 138 LES 
James P. Young, 120 West 138 St. 


BY ANN ENGLISH 


Estella Branch, 126 West 143 St 

Dew Apcillar, 2453 7th Ave. _ 

Ruby Bash, 130 West 143 St. 

Rosalie Brown, 115 West 142 е 

Rosetta Carroll, 2441 7th Ave. No Signature, 
Henrietta Fagan, 117 West 14 Do. 
Robert Teams, 125 West 142 St__ 

William Vanderburg, 147 West 142 St. 

Oscar Walker, 147 West 142 St. 


BSSBVVVsse 
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BY LOUIS UPSHUR 
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Assembl 


Electoral ү 
district Name and address 


district 


Mollie James, 141 West 144 St 


James Strickland, 125 West 144 St. 2 fd 
Mary Downing, 673 Lenox Ave. 


Party 


ublican 


Zelma Barnes, 2512th 7th Ave... 


Lawford Spencer, 275 West 145 St... 
Herbert Williams, 219 West 145 St 


Cassandra Buzzell, 306 West 144 St.. 
Richard Graham, 308 West 147 St. 


Republican. .. 
-do... 


IA 4 ae Ae 2697 8th Ave... 


Albert 
John Kin 
Rose Anderson, 2697 8th Ave. 


Alice Joyner, 306 West 144 St.. 


Willie White, 28 Bradhurst Ave 


unter, 302 West 145 St. 
314 West 145 51... 


Eleanor Beckett, 345 West 145 St. 
Lester Childs, 770 St Nicholas Ave 
Ruth Buffington, 345 West 145 St... 
Eugene Brooks, 770 St Nicholas Ave. 


No Signature, 


BY GRAHAM 
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Mattie Rideout, 770 St. Nicholas Ave 
Dennis Smith, 770 St. Nicholas Ave... 
Mary Thompson, 345 West 145 St... 
Clarence Thompson, 345 West 145 St 
Janie White, 746 St. Nicholas Ave 
Willie Williams, 2-4 St. Nicholas Place 


BY LILLIE BROWN 


36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 


Carlton Coleman, 345 West 145 51... 
Leonard E. de Paur, 746 St. Nicholas 
Alexander Davis, 345 West 145 51... 
Walter W, Fraser, 345 West 145 St. 
David W, Henderson, 345 West 145 St 
Reginald F. Knox 345 West 145 St 


Marie Austin, 2333 5th Ave 


Gertrude Austin, 2333 5th Ave... 


Joseph Ananias, 2333 5th Ave... 
Charles Bland, 2311 Sth Ave... 
Carl Dominic, 2311 5th Ave... 


Ellis David, 2289 5th Ave. ....... 


John Finney, 2333 5th Ave 
Jean Gentry, 2311 5th Ave... 


Jeanne Hazer, 2301 5th Ave... 
Richard Harwell, 2333 5th Ave. . 


Simon Jones, 2289 5th Ave. 
Frank Jones, 2311 5th Ауе... . 


Ina Rouse, 2305 5th Ave.. 
Doris Taylor, 2311 5th Av 
Mary Walker, 2289 Sth Ave. 
Charlene Walker, 2333 5th Ave. 
Cynthia Wiles, 2333 5th Ave 


Mr. Speaker, I have been asked by the 
Baptist Ministers Conference to place 
the following affidavit in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD as a matter of history 
concerning the fraud and corruption in 
New York City in the Primary of June 
23, 1970. 

[In the Supreme Court, New York County] 
AFFIDAVIT 

In the Matter of the Application of 
DAVID N. LICORISH, Petitioner against 
Maurice J. O'Rourks, Et al, Respondents 
STATE ОР New York, County of New York. 

William C. Chance, being duly sworn, de- 
poses and says: 

CXVI——1818—Part 21 


1. That he is an Attorney at Law main- 
taining offices at 408 West 145 Street, New 
York, New York. 

2. That attached hereto is a list of the 
names and descrepancies alleged in the 
within action, David N. Licorish vs the 
Board of Election et al. 

3. On information and belief as a result 
of the aforesaid examination of election re- 
turns, it was discovered that there were only 
public counter cards for ten of the fifty four 
election districts in the 72 Assembly District 
which is a part of the 18th Congressional 
District of the State of New York. The afore- 
said 18th Congressional District has therein 
211 election districts covering seven Assem- 
bly Districts. 


4. The persons making the actual exam- 
ination and others will be called as wit- 
nesses if deemed necessary by the court. 


FINDINGS 
No public counter cards 
Assembly district: Election districts 


UNAUTHORIZED VOTES ON VOTING MACHINE 


93 ED of the 66 AD: 14 more votes on 
machine than signatures on Buff Cards. 
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27 ED on the 70 AD: 41 more votes on 
machine than signatures on Buff Cards. 
INELIGIBLE VOTES 
Republicans 
Liberals 


TAMPERING WITH VOTING MACHINES 

70 AD: 3 Voting levers found on window 
ledge 131 East 104 Street. Voting machines 
&bandoned by Police after close of Polls. 

72 AD: Russworm Public School, 3 Voting 
machines unguarded on June 26, 1970. 

74 AD: 805 St Nicholas Avenue, New York 
City, Police left voting machines in lobby of 
building for at least two days unguarded 
and unprotected. 

18th Congressional District of New York 
voting machines were never impounded by 
Police even though Commissioner O'Rourke 
announced on June 24, 1970 that they had 
been. 

Affirmed under penalties of perjury this 
6th day of August, 1970. 

(Nore.—Supporting material for this affi- 
davit identical to that for previously listed 
affidavit.) 


WASHINGTON REPORT BY HON. 
LAWRENCE G. WILLIAMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
stated in previous Washington reports, 
President Nixon inherited a mess in 
South Vietnam with approximately 540,- 
000 U.S. troops there the day he was 
inaugurated. By April 15, 1970, he had 
withdrawn over 110,000 of them and had 
announced that he would withdraw an 
additional 150,000 by the end of May 
1971. 

By the first part of August, our troop 
strength in South Vietnam had been re- 
duced to approximately 400,000. It will 
be reduced to 280,000 by the end of May 
1971. Secretary of State Rogers and De- 
fense Secretary Laird have suggested 
that all U.S. troops will be withdrawn 
from combat assignments in South Viet- 
nam by the end of June 1971, and there 
is reason to hope that all of our troops 
wil be removed from there by the end 
of 1971. 

President Nixon is achieving his objec- 
tive of withdrawing our troops in a man- 
ner which wili permit the people of that 
country to defend their own soil. While 
some may disagree with this timetable, 
the President is achieving what almost 
everyone regards as highly desirable. 

Due to the President's policies, the 
Communist attitude has begun to soften 
and our outlook for peace has greatly 
improved. The Arab Nations and Israel 
have accepted a 90-day cease-fire dur- 
ing which negotiations could result in a 
permanent peace in the Middle East. The 
Paris peace talks on Vietnam hav2 begun 
to show some progress, and the strategic 
arms limitation talks—SALT—are show- 
ing evidence of producing a reasonable 
compromise between the United States 
and Russia on nuclear weapons. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


It took an aggravatingly long time, but 
Congress finally passed the bill providing 
& 15-percent increase in benefits under 
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the Railroad Retirement Act (H.R. 
15733). The House passed it on April 7, 
1970, and sent it to the Senate. The Sen- 
ate passed it on June 25, 1970, with 
amendments which required a House- 
Senate conference. On July 29, 1970, the 
Senate passed the conference report and 
sent it to the House which passed it the 
next day and sent it to the President. 
This action, for which I voted on April 7 
and on July 30, 1970, was designed to 
match the previously approved 15-per- 
cent increase in social security benefits. 
These increases were essential to pro- 
tect beneficiaries from infiation-created 
impoverishment. 
BIG FARMER SUBSIDIES 


Every year, I have voted to place a 
limitation of $20,000 on subsidy payments 
to individual farmers. On June 9, 1970, 
the House passed the 1971 agriculture 
appropriation bill (H.R. 7923) after the 
amendment to limit individual farmer 
subsidy payments to $20,000 had been de- 
feated. Of course, I voted for the amend- 
ment. 

Now the U.S. Senate has added the 
$20,000 limitation to its 1971 agriculture 
appropriation bill, and the difference be- 
tween the House and Senate-passed ver- 
sions are being worked out in conference. 
If the conférence report contains the 
$20,000 limitation on payments, I shall 
vote for it; if it does not, I shall attempt 
to have the $20,000 limitation added to 
the report. 

On August 5, 1970, the $20,000 limita- 
tion amendment to the Agriculture Act 
of 1970 (H.R. 18546), which authorizes 
agriculture appropriations for the next 
three fiscal years, was defeated; so I voted 
against the bill. H.R. 18546 contains a 
provision which would limit subsidy pay- 
ments to individual farmers to $55,000 
each year for each crop. This means that 
farmers who grow two or three crops 
annually could receive an annual subsidy 
of $110,000 or $165,000 for the next 3 
years. 

This subsidy program will cost U.S. 
taxpayers over $10.5 billion in the next 
3 years. This wil amount to a cost of 
about $100.00 for every person in the 
United States over the next 3 years. Even 
the Pennsylvania Farmers Association 
opposes this bill. This bill passed in spite 
of my negative vote. 

JACK ANDERSON COLUMN 

A recent column by Jack Anderson 
falsely claimed that, with 22 other mem- 
bers of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I voted to continue $2 
billion annually in excess profits to de- 
fense contractors. This totally inaccu- 
rate statement resulted from - Mr. 
Anderson’s failure to check facts before 
writing his column. 

When the Banking and Currency 
Committee was considering the defense 
production act amendments (НВ. 
17880), introduced by Chairman WRIGHT 
ParMaN, the section providing for uni- 
form cost-accounting standards to be 
used by all defense contractors was so 
poorly written that 23 members of the 
committee voted to strike it. The com- 
mittee then voted to include a section 
similar to one contained in the Senate 
bill (S. 3302). The new section even 
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closed some of the loopholes of the Sen- 
ate section, Conveniently, Mr. Anderson 
failed to mention this. 

H.R. 17880, as reported out of the com- 
mittee and passed by the House on Fri- 
day, July 31, 1970, is substantially better 
than the bill authored by Mr. PATMAN. It 
wil better achieve the control of de- 
fense contractors which is highly desired 
by Admiral Rickover and myself. 

Mr. Anderson stated that the Com- 
mittee “voted behind closed doors, of 
course, to hide their actions from the 
voters back home. This column, however, 
can identify the Congressmen who voted 
to line. the pockets of the defense con- 
tractors at the taxpayers' expense." Ac- 
tually, rule 15 of the committee states: 

At the conclusion of any Executive Ses- 
sion of the Committee, information shall be 
made available to the press as to how each 
member voted on any record vote or votes. 


Since this rule is followed religiously, 
all voting information is available to the 
media. 

FISCAL IRRESPONSIBILITY 


The Democratic-controlled Congress 
continues to increase Federal spending 
over the budget despite the fact that 
President Nixon's $200.8 billion budget 
for fiscal year 1971, which began July 1, 
1970, was the largest in history. I have 
been voting consistently against this 
over-budget spending for such items as 
the additional $453 million for the Of- 
fice of Education and for the additional 
$541.3 million for independent offices and 
HUD. It is anticipated that, if over- 
spending continues, the deficit could 
reach $15 billion for fiscal year 1971, 
$23 bilion for fiscal year 1972, and $20 
billion for fiscal year 1973. 

This continued deficit spending will 
increase inflation, hurt our national 
economy, cause increased taxes, and in- 
crease interest payments on the money 
we owe. Even with no increased spend- 
ing, the interest on our national debt 
will be $30 billion annually by fiscal year 
1973. 

We must reduce Federal spending and 
Start paying off our debt if our Nation is 
to survive. Wasteful programs and 
abuses of programs must be eliminated. 
Food stamps and public assistance for 
able-bodied members of hippie com- 
munes is one example of such abuses. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 


For the first time in over 24 years, the 
House is considering congressional re- 
organization in the form of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1970 (H.R. 
17654). I am supporting this enlightened 
effort to modernize congressional oper- 
ations. 

When the House is amending a bill, it 
sits as the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. Votes 
on amendments are taken by “teller 
votes.” Members simply walk up the cen- 
ter aisle to be counted for or against the 
amendment; no record is made of the 
way individual Members vote. I success- 
fully supported an amendment to record 
all teller votes as I want my constituents 
to know bow I vote on all issues. 

Other important improvements of H.R. 
17654 provide public availability of all 
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votes taken in executive sessions of the 
various committees, such as we now have 
on the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee; the televising of House committee 
hearings, and assigning one-third of a 
committee’s professional staff to the 
committee’s minority membership. 
Thank you. 


INTERIOR. DEPARTMENT SIGNS 
GOOD CONTRACT FOR MONTANA 
TRANSMISSION LINE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Saytor) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 3 years there has been controversy 
in our public works appropriations bills 
concerning the proposed use by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation of a 115-kilovolt 
transmission line constructed by the 
Montana Power Co. to furnish dual elec- 
tric service to the Shelby-Cut Bank- 
Browning area of northern Montana. 

I have recently been advised that As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Water and Power, James R. Smith, in- 
structed the Bureau of Reclamation’s re- 
gional director in Billirgs to consum- 
mate a wheeling contract for the use of 
these facilities to furnish such dual 
source of power to the area. 

Secretary Smith should be highly com- 
mended for his outstanding success in 
culminating this contract in accordance 
with the wishes of the Congress. Last 
year, both the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, in appropriating $450,- 
000 to start the construction of a Fed- 
eral line costing $4 million—which would 
essentially duplicate the facilities of the 
Montana Power Co.—instructed the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to resume negotia- 
tions with the Montana Power Co. in 
an effort to reach a satisfactory wheel- 
ing agreement. Both bodies of the Con- 
gress directed the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to report to the respective Appro- 
priations Committees to secure prior 
clearance before any of the $450,000 
could be expended for the initiation of 
construction of the Federal line. 

Secretary Jim Smith has displayed 
great patience in the successful culmina- 
tion of this matter, particularly in light 
of the almost blind opposition of some of 
those persons who would benefit most by 
this contract. I refer to the cooperative 
preference customers of the Bureau of 
Reclamation in that area who now have 
available a reliable second source of 
power merely by agreeing to an inter- 
connection with Glacier Electric Co- 
operative. This is available to them im- 
mediately—not 4 years from now—as 
would probably be the case if actual con- 
struction of the Federal line were 
authorized. 

In addition to making these Montana 
Power Co. facilities available now to the 
preference customers, the contract saves 
the Federal Government from spending 
some $4 million at a time when we should 
carefully scrutinize every Federal ex- 
penditure in our fight against inflation. I 
am advised that the contract saves the 
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U.S. Government some $419,000 in fixed 
charges each year until 1976, and sub- 
stantially that same amount thereafter 
depending upon the percentage of use the 
Government makes of such lines. 

During some of the controversy sur- 
rounding this proposal the charge has 
been made that it would violate the anti- 
trust laws. This argument has been put 
in its proper perspective when the Justice 
Department sent Assistant Secretary 
Smith a letter on July 22 saying: 

You have submitted to this Division drafts 
of & proposed contract between the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Montana Power Com- 
pany concerning the Bureau's purchase of 
approximately one half of the capacity of the 
latter's 115 kv line between Great Falls and 
Cut Bank, Montana for the purpose of en- 
larging the transmission capacity into the 
area and improving the reliability of service 
to the Bureau's customers. The drafts have 
incorporated suggestions of our staff intended 
to avoid the possibility of anticompetition 
impacts from the signing or the terms of the 
contract. This letter is based on the most re- 
cent draft, copy attached. 

With the amendments suggested, there is 
no Antitrust objection to the Government 
entering into this contract. 


It seems inconceivable to me that any- 
one can seriously still press for this un- 
necessary Federal expenditure in light 
of the successful signing of à wheeling 
agreement. This is particularly true in 
light of the Keating amendment which 
has been carried in every public works 
appropriations bill for almost 20 years 
providing that none of the Bureau of 
Reclamation's appropriations “shall be 
used to initiate the construction of trans- 
mission facilities within those areas cov- 
ered by power wheeling service contracts 
which include provision for service to 
Federal establishments and preferred 
customers except where the Secretary 
of the Interior finds the wheeling agency 
is unable or unwilling to provide for the 
integration of Federal projects or for 
service to a Federal establishment or pre- 
ferred customer." This is certainly not 
the current situation in Montana since 
the Secretary, through his Assistant Sec- 
retary Smith, has specifically approved 
the wheeling agreement. 

There are some individuals who are 
attacking the recently signed contract 
on the basis of some lack of reliable elec- 
tric service in the area to serve the ABM 
system. They suggest that only a Federal 
line can provide the needed reliability. 
Such a charge simply cannot be sus- 
tained by the facts. I am advised that the 
people planning the ABM installation in 
the area are completely satisfied with the 
adequacy and the relíability of the power 
supply in the area with the present 
transmission facilities, including the 
newly constructed 115 kv. line of the 
Montana Power Co. To use our national 
defense to make a spurious argument 
for unnecessary Federal expenditures of 
this nature is indeed grasping for straws 
in the wind. 

Mr. Speaker, through the successful 
conclusion of this controversy by the 
signing of the wheeling agreement, the 
Federal Government offers the prefer- 
ence customers in the area an opportu- 
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nity to havea dual feed for reliable elec- 
tric service. The. cooperatives, in turn, 
wil show their desire to have such re- 
liable. service by authorizing an inter- 
connection with tnis line in accordance 
with the terms of the newly signed con- 


tract. It appears at the moment, how- 
ever, they may be more interested in the 


unnecessary expenditure of large sums 
of Federal funds than they are in ob- 
taining additional reliability of their sys- 
tems to the benefit of their customers. 

The Federal Government, through 
Secretary Smith, has done its part to as- 
sure such reliability in & prudent and 
economical manner. It is now up to the 
cooperative representatives to be respon- 
sible and authorize the interconnection 
necessary to upgrade the electric service 
to their customers. Only then can they 
convince all of us that they are truly in- 
terested in trying to upgrade their power 
supply rather than spend Federal funds 
unnecessarily at a time when such funds 
are in short supply and so badly needed 
for other higher priorities. 


ROTC MUST REMAIN ON THE 
COLLEGE AMPUS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
& previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. WAT- 
SON) is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the ROTC program is under at- 
tack by leftist forces, I was surprised 
and dismayed to note earlier this week 
that a group of our colleagues have 
introduced a bill to physically move this 
outstanding and time-honored program 
from the college campus. 

While I can certainly appreciate the 
concern by our colleagues that something 
must be done to stop the radicals from 
disrupting ROTC activities, unfortu- 
nately, in my judgment, they have not 
recommended the best course, but the 
course of least resistance, 

Mr. Speaker, we have come to expect 
crys of “down with ROTC” by student 
militants, but when some of our adult 
colleagues recommend action that would 
virtually bring this condition about, I 
feel compelled to disagree with them 
most vigorously. By taking ROTC off 
campus, students will become less in- 
terested in participating, and it will be- 
come a sideline activity. 

Mr. Speaker, the Students for a Dem- 
ocratic Society, particularly the Weath- 
erman faction of this dangerous orga- 
nization, has established as a No. 1 goal 
the elimination of college ROTC. 
Through the use of violent tactics they 
have already gotten commitments from 
some college administrators to abolish 
ROTC on their campuses. They fully 
realize that by destroying ROTC they 
have eliminated a principal source, es- 
pecially during time of war, of our offi- 
cer corps. If successful in this insidious 
scheme, our military posture will be 
dealt an irreparable blow. 

This is no time to capitulate to the 


‘anarchists. It is time to seek ways to 


strengthen ROTC, It must remain on 
campus. 
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AN ALL-VOLUNTEER MILITARY 
FORCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. RurPE), is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, when I was 
first a candidate for Congress, in 1966, I 
pledged to work toward the goal of & 
volunteer military and an end to com- 
pulsory conscription. During that cam- 
paign, at the height of the Vietnam war, 
there were not too many political candi- 
dates talking about the issue. In the 
Congress there was a handful of Repub- 
lican incumbents, led by our former col- 
league Robert Ellsworth of Kansas, call- 
ing for an end to the draft. Other than 
limited activity in Congress, and a few 
political candidates, and some concerned 
private citizens, such as Bruce Chapman, 
the author of “The Wrong Man in Uni- 
form," there were not many who believed 
the volunteer Army was much more than 
the pipedream of idealists. 

A great deal has happened since 1966, 
much to the gratification of the pioneers 
of draft reform. In fact, so much has 
happened that I am concerned that there 
are those who are adopting the issue 
without a full understanding of the com- 
plexities involved. I am concerned that 
there are those who are espousing the 
rhetoric of draft termination and are 
creating the monstrous political illusion 
that we will indeed terminate the draft 
on July 1, 1971, when indeed, all viable 
proposals contain a standby draft. 
When a young man is conscripted 
through a standby draft he has been 
just as drafted as a young man con- 
scripted today under our present selec- 
tive service laws. 

Therefore, I have prepared these re- 
marks, as one who has been working for 
draft reform for a long time, to take a 
hard and realistic look at where we stand 
today in relation to the volunteer army. 

As we are winding down our defense 
commitments abroad and encouraging 
self-reliance on the part of other na- 
tions, I too believe the time is right to 
embark on a comprehensive reform of 
our present military system. While I laud 
the President’s initiative in the creation 
of a lottery system, I continue to believe 
that the ultimate answer to creating an 
equitable and effective military system 
is to eliminate the draft and create an 
all volunteer army, President Nixon has 
taken major steps in moving the Nation 
in this direction by announcing the elim- 
ination of the draft as his personal goal 
and by creating a Commission on the All 
Volunteer Force under the capable lead- 
ership of former Defense Secretary 
Thomas Gates. As the Commission has 
concluded, since only a minority of our 
citizenry is needed, a force of men freely 
choosing to serve could adequately .as- 
sure our national defense and enhance 
military dignity and prestige as well. 
Moreover, the report indicates that the 
all volunteer force is a feasible as well 
as a desirable goal to strive for in the 
current decade. 

At present, approximately 50 percent 
of the men annually entering the Armed 
Forces are volunteers who enlisted de- 
spite low and inequitable entry pay. With 
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this number continuing to volunteer, an 
all-volunteer force of 2.5 million men 
would require only 75,000 annual enlist- 
ees who could be obtained by improving 
recruiting, pay, and conditions of service. 
Moreover, the Commission estimates 
that the additional budgetary increase 
required for the desired force could be 
met. Finally, by improving basic pay and 
conditions of service, military career op- 
portunities will be more attractive. Thus 
these improvements should enable the 
military to maintain a high quality, 
more-experienced force with higher mo- 
tivation and morale. 

Achieving these important objectives 
will require the farsighted initiative and 
enthusiastic cooperation of the Congress, 
the Executive, and the military services. 
I believe we must continue to carefully 
examine all aspects of the present sys- 
tem and consider alternatives while be- 
ginning to develop concrete legislation. 
First of all, adequate assurance of the 
national security requires that an in- 
depth study be made to determine pre- 
cisely how many men are needed and in 
what capacity. The Department of De- 
fense should undertake such a study 
which should include an analysis of the 
optimum reserve organization and the 
number of present military jobs which 
could be performed by civilians or by 
military volunteers physically unfit for 
combat. As the Gates Commission points 
out, not only would replacing military 
personnel with civilians be less expen- 
sive, there would also be reduced demand 
for new recruits. In an all-volunteer 
army, civilian personnel would need less 
training, involve fewer personnel trans- 
fers, and require lower levels of compen- 
sation. Perhaps when forces have 
reached their post-Vietnam equilibrium 
level, a program of civilianization could 
be initiated and carried out over a 3- to 
4-year period. 

Attention should be given to develop- 
ing a variety of options in regard to types 
of individual training and areas of as- 
signment. Each 18-year-old could then 
be given a comprehensive booklet when 
he registers for the draft informing him 
of the advantages and opportunities 
available to him in military service. In 
order to increase public awareness of op- 
portunities and respect for career service, 
perhaps an education campaign could be 
launched concerning the nature of the 
services and the importance of this pro- 
tective shield for an increasingly prosper- 
ous civilian economy. 

Naturally, the viability of an all volun- 
teer force depends on the willingness of 
the Executive, the Congress, and the mili- 
tary to maintain reasonable qualification 
standards, competitive levels of military 
compensation, and attractive conditions 
in military life. If the draft is eliminated, 
the services will not be able to dictate the 
previously high mental and physical 
standards; however, it should be remem- 
bered that these standards had to be 
lowered to meet the requirements of the 
Vietnam buildup. Moreover, even in the 
most severe case of unemployables, en- 
couragement can be taken from the fact 
that private industry has shown it is 
possible to train a surprising number of 
uneducated, socially handicapped young 
men. With regards to compensation, on 
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an interim basis, raising current pay 
seales could induce enlistment by making 
mitilary wages more equivalent to civilian 
pay while removing a large part of the 
implicit tax burden on the draftee who is 
compelled to.serve at a financial sacrifice. 
The current system of multiple allow- 
ances should be changed to one of sal- 
aries. Salaries should be set for specific 
jobs on the basis of pay scales for equiva- 
lent civilian jobs and carry provisions for 
pay increases or promotions for a job 
well done. 

Along with improving inservice condi- 
tions, we must also strive for major 
changes in our present recruiting and 
training programs. The possibility of an 
all-volunteer force could conceivably re- 
duce ROTC enrollments and thus endan- 
ger a highly qualified source of officers. 
However, because ROTC itself is a vol- 
unteer force, it could become the lifeline 
of any all-volunteer military system. By 
continuing to serve as an important part 
of the machinery of officer production, it 
would assure the military of a flow of 
college-trained officers so necessary to 
an increasingly sophisticated Military 
Establishment. To meet. anticipated re- 
cruiting problems, ROTC must offer 
attractive benefits. 

The most productive solution would 
seem to be a complete revamping of 
ROTC to best meet the needs of chang- 
ing military requirements and to reflect 
campus realities. I believe the present 
program should be replaced with three 
10-week summer institutes during which 
students would receive an adequate 
salary. The compensation plan could be 
arranged to continue throughout the 
academic year thereby providing stu- 
dents with funds for tuition or personal 
expenses, In addition, there should be an 
increase in the number of ROTC tuition 
scholarships. While a campus office 
would be retained for coordination func- 
tions, it would no longer duplicate mili- 
tary efforts. At the same time, while 
cadets would be allowed to wear uniforms 
on campus for social events, the visibil- 
ity of uniformed soldiers would be 
lowered, perhaps helping to cool the vola- 
tile situation which has developed on 
many campuses, 

Restructuring of ROTC would thus 
provide general benefits to students, the 
military, and the university. The stu- 
dent would benefit by increased financial 
support and the flexibility to coordinate 
military obligations with college plans. 
Similarly, the military could continue 
to recruit a broad-based officer corps 
while cutting costs and reducing dupli- 
cation efforts. Intensified training would 
also permit a higher degree of specializa- 
tion so necessary to the technical require- 
ments of the future. Finally, restructur- 
ing would eliminate the disatisfaction 
and aura of hostility surrounding the 
relationship between the military and 
the university. Conducting training in 
the summer institutes would remove an 
inflammatory source of campus unrest 
and eliminate the controversy concern- 
ing the scientific and academic value of 
present ROTC courses. 

Under the Nixon administration, this 
Congress, and this Nation are moving 
toward the goal of a volunteer military. 
But, the realities are such that we will 
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continue to need strong armed services. 
It is particularly important that the of- 
ficer corps in a volunteer military have 
a strong civilian orientation. In sum, 
ROTC, which now provides 43 percent 
of the officers commissioned must be re- 
vamped and made more attractive to 
provide highly motivated officers who are 
there because of interest—not because 
they were compelled. 

Finally, in addition to making a vol- 
unteer service more attractive, steps 
could be taken to make the draft, on a 
standby basis, less objectionable. Leg- 
islation might include a provision for a 
national register of all males who might 
be conscripted when deemed essential for 
national security, a clearly explained sys- 
tem for the notification, examination, 
and selection of inductees, and a require- 
ment of a resolution of Congress at the 
request of the President to invoke the 
standby draft. While this is by no means 
a comprehensive list, it does indicate the 
scope and complexity of the problems 
that will have to be solved in order for an 
all-volunteer force to become a reality 
in the near future. 

In closing, I would like to again return 
to a word of caution about this incredibly 
important issue which involves the very 
lives of our young men. Let us not create 
the illusion that we are going to termi- 
nate the draft on July 1, 1971, when, in 
fact all proposals contain a standby 
draft. It is probably that a sufficient 
number of enlistees would not be at- 
tracted to institute a true volunteer army 
next year. It would be the cruelest kind 
of hoax to tell our young men that we are 
ending conscription on that date cer- 
tainly only for them to discover that the 
draft is still a fact of life once the date 
passes. 

Rather than hold out false and arbi- 
trary deadlines for short-term political 
gain, let us be completely honest and 
abandon rhetoric for rhetoric sake, be- 
cause the issue is too important for cheap 
hypocrisy. Let us embark with a spirit 
of profound statesmanship and then let 
us proceed with enthusiasm and determi- 
nation, tempered by farsighted realism, 
in the crucial but complex transition to 
an all-volunteer force. 


THE HARD REALITIES OF THE 
DRUG EPIDEMIC 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Носам) is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, for most 
Americans, the hard realities of the drug 
epidemic have become another regular, 
gnawing chapter of the evening news. 

Stories of 7-year-old heroin addicts in 
New York City still shock; stories spell- 
ing out widespread drug use in posh sub- 
urban communities still hit us with the 
same tearing impact. 

But for many Americans, another as- 
pect of drugs in our society—one that 
has gained a certain respectability—is 
not at all shocking. 

For me, however, that aspect is almost 
more disturbing than the growth of drug 
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subcultures among youth. It is frighten- 
ing because of its apparent respectability 
and its effect on youth. 

Along with news reports of drug abuse 
and the in-depth commentary probing 
the underlying reasons, we, as television 
viewers and radio listeners, are con- 
fronted with a myriad of advertising 
copy designed to sell drugs. 

How often during the day are we told 
of the virtues of over-the-counter drugs. 
This pill will keep you alert, that pill lets 
you sleep, another pill calms shattered 
nerves, and another peps you up. These 
are all patent medicines sold without pre- 
scription and advertised extensively on 
radio and television. 

We ask ourselves why many youngsters 
today have virtually no fear of drugs. 

The answer to that question is com- 
plex, but I would submit that we might 
find at least a partial answer in the fact 
that this generation has grown up with 
television and has been inordinately in- 
fluenced by television advertising. Every 
parent of a young child knows the effect 
of pre-Christmas toy advertising on 
youngsters. 

The effects of television violence have 
been under study for quite some time, 
and in recent years we have seen a real, 
and voluntary effort on the part of the 
industry to curb the presentation of vio- 
lence. Its effect on youth has been recog- 
nized. But there is, it seems to me, an- 
other important question which has not 
been probed: 

What are the effects of advertising on 
children. 

The examples of patent drug adver- 
tising I am about to give would be amus- 
ing were they not representative of real 
commercials. We have all heard similar 
presertation. 

We are told about a fellow named 
“Sain,” supposedly representing the com- 
mon denominator of the American 
businessman. 

Sam has been keyed up for weeks. He 
has a big contract coming up and his 
nerves are shot. His boss and the clients 
do not seem receptive. Sam, in a state 
of irritation, does not seem to be getting 
along with his family. In short, life has 
not been treating him well at all. 

Sam manages to spell the whole thing 
out to his neighbor and business associ- 
ate. We will call him “George.” 

George, for his part, tells Sam about 
a little pill. 

In the next scene, Sam is shaking 
hands with the big clients. His boss tells 
him he has earned a bonus, and his fam- 
ily tells him what a great guy he is. And 
Sam tells us he was able to do it all with 
the help of the little miracle pill that 
can be purchased at a nearby drug store. 
In other words, he is telling all the 
viewers that he solved all his problems 
and achieved his accomplishments all 
while under the influence of a drug. 

It is frightening. What would be the 
reaction if that same scenario were ap- 
plied to the use of alcohol. Sam gets the 
contract and the raise because of the 
physical effects, say, of a certain brand of 
gin. 

The public, no doubt, would be alarmed 
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at that kind of pitch selling liquor, but 
few people are alarmed at that same 
pitch selling drugs as a panacea. 

And we ask ourselves why youth has no 
fear of drugs. 

Another commercial, aired in New 
York City, depicts a number of business- 
men talking about their frustrations and 
worries and the pressures of the business 
world. It obviously bothers them. They 
take the little pill. Somebody mentions 
that they will be late for work. One of the 
businessmen, under the influence of the 
pill, says, “Who cares." 

There is still another ad in which an 
overly soft spoken, obviously relaxed an- 
nouncer asks if your wife has been ir- 
ritable and upset lately. "Maybe she is 
suffering from simple nervous tension," 
he suggests. He goes on to suggest that 
you bring her home a box of little pills 
and implies maybe it is the answer to her 
problems and yours. 

“Maybe,” he says, but maybe she is 
suffering from schizophrenia, or acute 
paranoid delusions. 

Maybe she is suffering from any other 
maladies running the gamut from sniffles 
to cancer. 

In all these cases, that “maybe” is 
something to be analyzed by a physician 
or psychiatrist. 

I would suggest in Sam's case, the hy- 
pothetical nervous tension case and the 
businessmen's copout case, we may be 
talking about serious medical problems 
to be dealt with and diagnosed by a med- 
ical expert. 

We are not dealing with a misrepre- 
sentation of the effects of a mouthwash 
on somebody's social life. The Nation is 
not facing a bad breath epidemic. 

We are talking about the effects of 
drug advertising—commercials selling 
chemicals represented as altering mental 
processes. 

I use the word epidemic when I refer 
to the drug problems of this Nation. It 
is just that. 

The figures associated with drug abuse, 
especially among the young, paint a 
frightening picture. 

The FBI reveals that since 1960, the 
number of arrests of persons under 18 
rose by 1,800 percent, while the figures 
for persons over 18 rose by 235 percent. 

A conservative White House estimate 
recently revealed that at least 5 million 
Americans have used marihuana. The 
National Institute of Mental Health puts 
that estimate from between 12 and 20 
million, 

According to still other estimates, if 
all the. people who smoke pot were ar- 
rested and convicted, the number would 
be about 25 times the number of places 
to hold them in the total of the Nation's 
prisons and jails. 

The figures for the use and abuse of 
other drugs are just as appalling. 

On the legitimate side, it is estimated 
that from a quarter to a third of all the 
prescription drugs sold in this Nation 
are for mood-changing pills—pep pills or 
tranquilizers. 

To a great extent, we have become and 
are a drug-oriented society. We spend 
millions of dollars on mood-altering 
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drugs—both through prescription and 
nonprescription purchases. 

For example, in one county, San Mateo 
figures are even more overwhelming. 

On the other side, the dark side, the 
County, Calif., newspaper accounts say 
that about a sixth of the total high school 
population has used speed—ampheta- 
mines—and more than a third have 
tried hallucinogens or barbiturates. 

We are told by all experts dealing with 
the drug problem in America that edu- 
cation must provide a good part of the 
solution, at least for future generations. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has just allocated over $3 
million for drug education training proj- 
ects. The National Institute of Mental 
Health provides an ongoing drug edu- 
cation program, and other public and 
private agencies and organizations are 
in the battle. It is a battle to save our 
children. 

If we are to educate children on the 
evils of. drug use and drug abuse, that 
fight will continue to be undermined, as 
it has for years, by the subliminal bom- 
bardment from commercials extolling 
the virtues of patent drugs. 

Much of a child's education to- 
day comes from television. To a child, 
television represents what is real in the 
world. And. when television presents to 
& child's undiscerning eyes and ears a 
message approving drugs for the solu- 
tion of major emotional problems, that 
approval is real. 

And we ask why youth is not afraid 
of drugs. 

We must do everything in our power to 
slow and halt drug abuse and we must 
end the commercial persuasion that 
drugs—any drugs—offer a panacea. 

I urge the Federal Communications 
Commission, the medical profession, the 
drug industry, the electronic media, pub- 
lic officials, and private citizens to join 
in solving this problem. It is an effort for 
future generations. 

It is encouraging that the Federal 
Trade Commission has already initiated 
an investigation into the relationship be- 
tween advertising and drug abuse. The 
report of the Commission is to be made 
available in January, 1971. No doubt it 
will contain many controversial findings 
in this area. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that both the 
electronic media and the drug industry 
should take a long, hard look at what 
patent drug commercials do and how 
they impress the young and very young. 

If voluntary curbs are not instituted, 
Congress should initiate legislation legal- 
ly banning such advertisements. 

This is a situation that has existed un- 
touched for too long. It must be resolved. 


REVENUE SHARING COULD LOWER 
LOCAL PROPERTY TAXES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under à 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. Hicks) is 
recognized for 30 minutes, 

Mr. HICES. Mr. Speaker, all across the 
State of Washington homeowners are re- 
ae notices from their banks that 
read: 
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Due to an increase in your property taxes, 
your monthly mortgage payment has been 
raised $—. 


Some families in the Sixth Congres- 
sional District have told me that their 
property taxes have been increased by 
several hundred percent. 

And if this were not bad enough, Mr. 
Speaker, it appears to be only the be- 
ginning for my district. A recent Gov- 
ernment study shows that property taxes 
in some American cities have swollen to 
alarming proportions. 

For example, a family. of four living 
in Pierce or Kitsap Counties who earns 
$7,500 per year pays on the average of 
$225 annually in property taxes—that al- 
ready seems pretty high to me. 

However, the same family. earning 
$1,500 in Baltimore pays $638 per year in 
property taxes, its counterpart in Buf- 
falo pays $668, and in Milwaukee the bill 
is $812—almost 11 percent of the family's 
income paid out in property taxes alone. 

Renters, too, are losing out to rising 
property taxes—they simply have been 
paying them indirectly through rent in- 
creases. In fact, Richard Nenneman, fi- 
nancial editor for the Christian Science 
Monitor, points out that “property taxes 
are the main reason rents have climbed 
so fast in the past 5 years." 

The heaviest burden, of course, is be- 
ing borne by retired. individuals living 
on modest fixed incomes— and they can 
least afford it. Often the bulk of their 
life's savings is in their homes, and if 
the present trend continues, I fear that 
many senior citizens will be taxed right 
out into the street. 

THE FINANCIAL SQUEEZE 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Government does not tax property—in 
fact, it never has—nor does it have the 
authority to roll back increases in the lo- 
cal property tax, but Congress can help 
by sharing a portion of its revenue with 
State and local governments. 

We are all aware that our fast-growing 
population is demanding new and better 
services from local government. And un- 
popular as the property tax is, other 
local tax sources seem to have been about 
squeezed dry. AS a consequence, prop- 
erty taxes are going up. 

Presently, property taxes account for 
87 percent of all local tax revenues col- 
lected in the State of Washington. With 
new funds that would be available 
through revenue sharing, cities and 
counties would not need to depend so 
heavily upon property taxes. 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL AID 

Federal revenue sharing is not a new 
idea. The Federal Government has, in 
fact, been helping State and local gov- 
ernments for some time. As far back as 
1802, Congress provided that 5 percent 
of the proceeds from the sale of public 
lands in the new State of Ohio be applied 
to the construction of roads in that State. 
In 1836, during the administration of 
Andrew Jackson, Congress granted the 
States $28 million—an amount equal to 
that year's entire Federal receipts. 

In 1964, Dr. Walter Heller, Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers un- 
der President Kennedy, first proposed a 
revenue sharing plan that would spe- 
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cifically return & percentage of Federal 
revenues to State and local governments 
with “no strings attached.” 

Since then, members of both parties in 
Congress have introduced legislation for 
various forms of revenue sharing, and 
President Nixon has given revenue shar- 
ing strong White House endorsement. I 
personally applaud the President's stand 
and believe he deserves the support of 
every Member of Congress in his effort 
to help develop a workable revenue-shar- 
ing plan. 

THE PRESENT SYSTEM 

While the. history of Federal as- 
sistance, to State and local governments 
goes back to the beginnings of our coun- 
try, only within the last 20 years has it 
become a major item in the Federal 
budget. In the 10 years prior to 1956, 
Federal aid doubled from $1.8 to $3.7 bil- 
lion, in the next 4 years it doubled again, 
and. between 1960 and 1970, it mush- 
roomed from $7 to $27 billion—an in- 
crease of 300 percent in 10 years. 

Yet, in spite of this growing flow of 
cash from the Federal Treasury to State 
and local coffers, there seems to be an 
increasing amount of dissatisfaction on 
the part of the recipients, at least with 
the terms on which the gifts are being 
made. 

Here are a few of the more frequent 
complaints I receive from officials in the 
Sixth District: 

First. There are too many “strings” 
attached to Federal aid—funds have to 
be used for a specified project often at 
the expense of others equally needed in 
a State or city. 

Second. There are too many programs 
administered by too many bureaucra- 
cies—our colleague from Delaware (Mr. 
RorH) has counted an incredible 1,315 
separate Federal aid programs. 

Third. In many cases funds are allo- 
cated on a “first-come, first-served” basis. 
This means that some communities may 
not even be considered for aid because 
they are not aware of various programs, 
or because they cannot afford to hire ex- 
perts to develop detailed grant applica- 
tions. 

Fourth. There are unnecessary delays 
in Federal approval of project applica- 
tions, and in some instances after pro- 
grams have been started funds will be 
unexpectedly withdrawn, so that projects 
must be scrapped at added expense to the 
taxpayer. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 

In my view, the best reason for replac- 
ing many of the present "strings at- 
tached” grants with a more flexible rev- 
enue sharing plan is that it would 
strengthen the hand of State and local 
officials in dealing with their own par- 
ticular problems. In addition, it would 
permit greater leeway for direct citizen 
participation in programs that effect 
their communities, 

Where grants-in-aid programs have 
been successful—they should be con- 
tinued. But where programs simply com- 
pound the web of bureaucratic confusion, 
they should be replaced with direct shar- 
ing of Federal revenues. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, it would 
be all too easy for us in Congress to take 
the position that these problems should 
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be solved by State legislatures, city coun- 
cils, and county commissioners. However, 
claiming that this is a problem for local 
government, or strictly a matter for each 
individual State, simply will not work. 
The problems of governing 200 million 
people are too big, too complex, for one 
branch of Government. 

We are all aware that the answers to 
local problems cannot be manufactured 
on some Federal assembly line—State 
and local governments are much better 
equipped to meet the needs of local citi- 
zens. We, in Congress, can help them do 
this job more effectively by enacting a 
revenue-sharing plan now. 


THE MILITARY DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST SPANISH-SPEAKING RE- 
CRUITS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. FARBSTEIN) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, I asked Attorney General 
John Mitchell to investigate the armed 
services for possible violation of title 7 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 by denying 
equal opportunity to Spanish-speaking 
recruits. 

Military job placement and training is 
based upon the results of the Armed 
Forces qualifying examination, adminis- 
tered immediately after induction. The 
examination is given only in English 
despite the fact that a large portion of 
the recruits entering the military are 
more proficient in the Spanish language. 

By placing recruits on the basis of in- 
telligence tests given in English, the mili- 
tary is virtually guaranteeing the Span- 
ish-speaking will end up carrying rifles 
rather than serving as electrical engi- 
neers. Because of such biased placement 
policies, Spanish-speaking recruits fare 
much worse than their English-speaking 
counterparts and have a higher casualty 
rate. 

A California court recently threw out 
а, Similar testing procedure used by some 
California schools which resulted in a 
large number of Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents being placed in mentally retarded 
classes because the IQ tests were linguis- 
tically and culturally biased. Students 
who retook the tests in Spanish scored 
an average of 12 IQ points higher. 

The Army should permit Spanish- 
speaking recruits to take placement tests 
in Spanish and permit all Spanish- 
speaking recruits now in the armed serv- 
ices to be retested and reassigned. The 
placement tests themselves should be im- 
mediately redesigned to eliminate all 
traces of cultural bias. 

To back up my demands, I have intro- 
duced, for myself and the Resident Com- 
missioner of Puerto Rico (Mr. CÓRDOVA), 
H.R. 18929, legislation to require the 
Armed Forces to permit Spanish-speak- 
ing recruits to take placement tests in 
Spanish. 

The problem of language bias is not 
unique to the Armed Forces, but with 
programs like bilingual education, the 
schools and job training &nd placement 
programs are beginning to overcome it. 

It is about time that the Armed Forces 
faced up to it as well. The previous ad- 
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ministration initiated a program to assist 
the retiring soldier in securing full op- 
portunity upon leaving the military. The 
armed services should see to it that a 
similar opportunity is afforded the ‘sol- 
dier just entering. 

I insert, at this point in the RECORD, 
the text of the bill: 

H.R. 18929 
A bill to amend title 10 to require that cne 
listed members of the Armed Forces be 
given, upon request, certain examinations 
in Spanish 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (а) 
chapter 53 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“§ 1041, Examinations in Spanish 

“(a) Any enlisted member of an Armed 
Force, whether inducted for service or other- 
wise, is, upon request, entitled to take in 
the Spanish language any examination given 
to him for the purpose of determining the 
military job speciality for which he is quali- 
fied, for which he will be trained, or to which 
he will be assigned. 

“(b) No examination referred to in sub- 
section (a) shall be given to any enlisted 
member of the Armed Force unless he has 
been notified (with adequate explanation) of 
his entitlement to take the examination in 
the Spanish language. 

“(c) The Secretaries concerned shall pre- 
scribe such regulations, which so far as prac- 
ticable shall be uniform, as are necessary to 
carry out this section.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter 53 is 
amended by adding after 
“1040. Replacement of certificate of dis- 


“1041, Examinations in Spanish.” 

Sec. 2. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 1041 of title 10, United States Code, as 
amended by the first section of this Act shall 
not apply to any examination given during 
the 60-day period beginning on the day after 
the date of the enactment of this act. 


POLLUTION CAUSED BY DISPOSAL 
OF WHEY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Rooney), 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it has come to my attention 
that & situation exists in the dairy in- 
dustry that is not only financially difi- 
cult for dairy farmers but also contrib- 
utes to the pollution in our rivers. The 
problem I refer to is the one faced by 
manufacturers of cottage cheese and 
Bakers cheese. 

As àn example, Lehigh Valley Coop- 
erative Farmers is a dairy marketing 
cooperative owned by approximately 800 
dairymen, for the most part from my 
district. The cooperative owns and op- 
erates three major dairy processing 
plants and seven distributing branches 
in thé eastern Pennsylvania and south 
Jersey areas, through which is processed 
and marketed, on a cost basis, the milk 
produced on the farms of its dairymen 
owners. 

Lehigh Valley Cooperative Farmers 
producés annually approximately 14 mil- 
lion pounds of cottage cheese and ap- 
proximately 6 million pounds of Bakers 
cheese. The whey from the cottage cheese 
and the Bakers cheese is about 42 million 
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pounds annually. The whey has been and 
is presently handled as a waste product. 
The high acid content of cottage cheese 
and Bakers cheese whey historically has 
practically nullified the use of the whey. 
However, recent technological advances 
Ferdi cottage whey can and is being 
used. 

The real problem of growing concern 
is the pollution caused by the disposal 
of the whey. 

Lehigh ‘Valley Cooperative Farmers 
recognizes its responsibility to mankind 
and this most serious and perplexing pol- 
lution problem, and in this regard estab- 
lished a grant with the Pennsylvania 
State University to research wider use 
for the whey, and it is reasonably ex- 
pected such a wider use will be found 
shortly. The cooperative is presently 
making arrangements with the Univer- 
sity of Maryland whereby the coopera- 
tive would give financial assistance to 
the University of Maryland for similar 
research. 

One of the elements of whey is lactose. 
This country is polluting its streams and 
waterways with lactose while importing 
the product at the rate of 4 to 5 million 
pounds a year. The economics of recover- 
ing the lactose from whey are prohibitive 
when compared with the imported price 
of lactose. In testimony before the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, Lehigh Valley Coop- 
erative Farmers recommended the dis- 
allowance of all imports of lactose. 

In addition to the serious pollutant 
problem created by the dumping of cot- 
tage cheese whey into our streams and 
waterways, there is also the problem of 
imported lactose replacing domestic non- 
fat milk, Nonfat milk is a quota product. 
Therefore, imported lactose at a lesser 
price is creating an additional burden on 
this country's Government in its efforts 
to maintain and develop domestic food 
sources for our growing population. Lac- 
tose is a form of milk sugar derived from 
whey. It is now being used in place of 
nonfat milk in fortifying low-fat fluid 
milk, the manufacture of candy, baby 
foods, and now even in ice cream. Im- 
ported lactose could be classifled as the 
new evasion tactic for foreign govern- 
ments to circumvent our import quotas 
on milk solids. 

Millions of dollars are being spent to 
develop an effective whey utilization pro- 
gram. Pilot programs are being financed 
and grants have been made to several in- 
dividual firms to develop whey products. 
The Lehigh Valley Cooperative Farmers 
encourage this approach and would rec- 
ommend greater efforts by our Govern- 
ment in the interest of developing and 
utilizing our own domestic agricultural 
products. Certainly, control of imports 
is most important. Private industry can- 
not expend great efforts only to be dis- 
couraged by the access of an imported 
product at a ridiculously low price. 


GROSS MISREADING OF THE IN- 
TENDED BRITISH. ARMS DEAL 
WITH SOUTH AFRICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Drgas), is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, in the July 
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31 issue of the Washington Post, there 
appeared an article by Mr. Kelvin P. 
Phillips entitled “British Policy in Africa 
Merits U.S. Aid to Counter Soviet Push." 

To attempt to justify the resumption 
of arms sale by Britain to South Africa 
on the grounds that this would “counter 
Soviet push," is dangerously misleading. 
For, there is no question that the com- 
bined naval strength of Britain and 
South Africa in the area around the 
cape and in the Indian Ocean cannot 
force the Soviets out of the area, nor 
can it really be an effective buffer to the 
so-called Soviet push. 

Mr. Phillips also asserts that in spite 
of African hostility and Labour Party 
opposition to the British announcement, 
Britain's Conservative Government ‘is 
sticking to its guns" to carry out its in- 
tentions. Such an assertion seems un- 
warranted; at least for the moment, be- 
cause it grossly underestimates the great 
impact in Britain of the African and 
Commonwealth reaction to the declared 
British intention. One might recall the 
immediate demonstrations which took 
place in Kampala, Lusaka, Mogadiscio, 
Dar es Salaam, Lagos, and other African 
capitals. It also overlooks the fact that 
the Presidents of Zambia, Tanzania, and 
Uganda met in Dar es Salaam on July 22 
and later summoned the British High 
Commissioner to register their joint pro- 
test; and the equally strong opposition 
expressed by Canadian Prime Minister 
Trudeau and Mrs. Gandhi of India to 
the issue. In fact, these protestations 
have led to some speculation in the Lon- 
don press that this issue may well be 
the “undoing” of British Foreign Minis- 
ter Home. The growing intensity of this 
reaction against the British decision is 
indicated by the joint communique is- 
sued on August 5 by the Foreign Minis- 
ters of Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania, and 
Zambia announcing that they had 
adopted a common strategy on the mat- 
ter. 

It is sufficiently clear that these ac- 
tions of the countries mentioned have 
been strong enough to have forced the 
British Government to reconsider its de- 
cision by delaying its timetable and 
agreeing to consult with the Common- 
wealth countries before taking the next 
step. This obviously is an important 
change. 

Phillips’ statement that “It cannot 
really be argued that antisubmarine 
frigates, Sea Dart ship-to-air misisles, 
Nimrod maritime reconnaissance planes 
and the like are weapons against Afri- 
can guerrillas or demonstrators,” is per- 
haps misleading. In fact, several coun- 
tries neighboring South Africa have ex- 
pressed their fear that their security is 
in danger. The Zambia Mail of July 29 
for example, reported Vice President 
Kapwepwe's concern that these weap- 
ons could be used to bomb and attack 
"progressive African governments." 

As for Phillips' assertion that the 
black African nations have not objected 
to France's arms sales to South Africa 
this is simply not true. In the United Na- 
tions Security Council discussion of the 
resolution against the proposed British 
sale of arms to South Africa, for ex- 
ample, numerous complaints against the 
French were raised. 

There is a curious belief by some that 
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expanded relations between South Africa 
and Britain might *help bring South Af- 
rica out of its Afrikaner nationalist and 
apartheid cocoon,” This is false and 
especially this particular kind of contact 
which violates the U.N. arms embargo 
can only strengthen the Afrikaner na- 
tionalist in their racial views. They are 
likely to feel that outsiders are begin- 
ning to see the merit of apartheid which 
the Nationalist Government has long 
proclaimed, and are likely to feel 
strengthened in their espousal of the 
master-race theory. 

Finally, Mr. Phillips argument that 
arms sales amounting to 20 to 40 million 
pounds a year would provide for the 
maintenance of a British naval force 
from the Persion Gulf to Malaysia-Sing- 
apore is a weak argument indeed. The as- 
sertion that this relatively insignificant 
sum could achieve such an end does not 
seem reasonable nor convincing. 

A step which could lead to the breakup 
of the Commonwealth and force many of 
the independent states of Africa to seek 
military and other support from sources 
unfriendly to the West does not merit 
U.S. support. Neither is it likely in the 
long run to counter a “Soviet push" as 
Mr. Phillips claims. 


TRIBUTE TO HIS EXCELLENCY 
WALTER A. FOERY, BISHOP of 
SYRACUSE 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point іп the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, August 4, the apostolic delegate in 
Washington, D.C., announced that Pope 
Paul had accepted the resignation of 
His Excellency Walter A. Foery, bishop 
of Syracuse. This announcement marked 
another achievement for the man who 
has served the people of God as bishop 
in this diocese for 33 years. 

Consecrated on August 18, 1937, and 
installed in the Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception on September 1, 
1937, as fifth bishop of Syracuse, Wal- 
ter A. Foery was the youngest man ever 
appointed bishop of this see and held 
the post longer than any of his predeces- 
sors. 

Between the dates of installation and 
resignation lay the most memorable and 
productive years in history of the dio- 
cese. 

In an age of slogans and catchwords, 
Bishop Foery’s simple motto, “Keep the 
Faith,” has been the staff with which he 
guided the spiritual welfare of the 338,- 
000 Roman Catholics in Onondaga, 
Oswego, Oneida, Madison, Cortland, 
Chenango, and Broome Counties. 

The list of the bishop’s accomplish- 
ments during these past 33 years sur- 
passes that of most dioceses in the Na- 
tion. Knowing the character of the man 
and his love for children, it is not sur- 
prising that such a large share of his 
time and planning was successfully de- 
voted to an expansion of Catholic edu- 
cation and the spiritual care of young 
people. During his administration 38 
parish grammar schools were founded. 
His efforts to meet an ever-growing need 
for secondary and higher Catholic edu- 
cation resulted in 10 new Catholic high 
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schools, four of which were financed by 
a $10 million financial drive on the oc- 
casion of Bishop Foery’s silver jubilee 
of consecration, and two colleges, Maria 
Regina and Le Moyne. 

Thousands of central New York Cath- 
olics, and I number myself among them, 
have already benefited from these schools 
and from the inspired, patient nuns, 
priests, brothers, and lay teachers who 
staff them. 

Bishop Foery has conferred the Sac- 
rament of Holy Orders on 257 priests for 
the diocese and has seen the number of 
diocesan and religious priests increase 
from 265 in 1937 to 522 today. 

Every pastor of our diocesan churches, 
with the exception of Msgr. William L. 
Walsh of Our Lady of Pompei, was ap- 
pointed to his present post by Bishop 
Foery. He founded the Priests Eucharis- 
tic League, instituted diocesan vocational 
programs for future seminaries and 
founded novitiates for Marianists and 
Stigmatine Fathers. 

Bishop Foery founded 42 parishes in 
the diocese and dedicated 84 new church 
buildings. In 1954 he initiated a diocesan 
development drive that provided Saint 
Pius X Home for retired priests, a new 
chancery building, the renovation of the 
cathedral, a retreat house for laymen and 
laywomen, and three new hospital build- 
ings in different parts of the diocese. 

Walter A. Foery, fifth bishop of the di- 
ocese of Syracuse is a product of the 
Catholic home of William J. and Agnes 
O’Brien Foery of Rochester and of the 
Rochester Catholic schools. 

During his tenure as bishop he never 
asked us to do anything he was not will- 
ing to do himself, and in keeping with 
his own admonition to “keep the faith,” 
he has kept the faith with us for 33 
years. 

Much of the stability and decisiveness 
of the American character can be traced 
to the influence of men such as Bishop 
Foery. We ask God to send us more men 
like him. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
at this point a biographical sketch of 
Bishop Foery which appeared August 6, 
in the Catholic Sun, the official organ of 
the diocese of Syracuse: 

BisHop WALTER A. FOERY 

The Most Reverend Walter Andrew Foery, 
Fifth Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese 
of Syracuse, today announced that he will 
resign from the position of Ordinary of the 
Diocese. He will be succeeded by the Most 
Reverend David F. Cunningham, present 
Coadjutor Bishop. 

Bishop Foery, 80, has been the spiritual 
leader of the Roman Catholics living in the 
counties of Onondaga, Oswego, Oneida, Mad- 
ison, Cortland, Chenango, and Broome for 
the last 32 years. A priest for 54 years, Bishop 
Foery was the youngest of the Bishops ap- 
pointed to the See of Syracuse and has held 
the post longer than any of his predecessors. 
These include: Bishop Patrick A. Ludden, 
Bishop John Grimes, Bishop Daniel J. Curley 
and Bishop John A. Duffy. 

Bishop Foery was born in Rochester, New 
York on July 6, 1890, the son of William J. 
Foery and Agnes O'Brien Foery. His father 
died when Bishop Foery was five years old. 
His mother died in 1950 at the age of 81. 
He attended St. Bridget’s School and St. 
Andrew’s and St. Bernard’s Seminaries in 
Rochester, While at St. Bernard’s, he earned 
the degrees Licentiate in Sacred Theology 
and Doctor of Philosophy. Bishop Thomas P. 
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Hickey ordained him a priest in Rochester 
on June 10, 1916. 

The Bishop's first assignment was as As- 
Sistant Pastor of Rochester’s Mount Carmel 
Parish. He served the Italian Americans of 
that parish for 16 years, the last 10 years as 
their pastor. In 1932, he was named pastor 
of Holy Rosary Parish in Rochester as he 
continued his two year old duties as Diocesan 
Director of Catholic Charities. The energetic 
and social minded Father Foery was desig- 
nated by the Bishops of the United States 
as their delegate to the Third International 
Conference on Social Work in London in 
1936. A strong speaker, with working knowl- 
edge of foreign languages, he was active in 
community work in Rochester serving as 
Vice-President of the Council of Social Agen- 
cies and as the Rochester Diocesan delegate 
to the New York State Welfare Conference. 
In this latter capacity, he was instrumental 
in bringing about the Child Labor Laws. 

At 46 years of age, on May 26, 1937, Father 
Foery was preparing to celebrate a requiem 
Mass at Holy Rosary Parish when word 
reached him through the Most Reverend 
Amleto Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate, that 
Pope Pius XI had named him the Fifth 
Bishop of the Diocese of Syracuse to succeed 
the Most Reverend John A. Duffy who was 
appointed to the See at Buffalo. The Bishop 
was consecrated in St. Patrick's Cathedral in 
Rochester on August 18, 1937 and installed 
in Syracuse's Cathedral on September 1, 1937. 

When the new Bishop arrived at the New 
York Central railroad station in Syracuse in 
1937, he said to the huges crowd of welcom- 
ers: “I have come to do the work of the 
Church.” His accomplishments can be meas- 
ured by comparing the statistics of the Dio- 
cese of Syracuse for 1937 and 1970. 

Some notable “firsts” during Bishop Fo- 
ery’s administration were: The first new 
parish established was St. Mary's in Kirk- 
wood, just 24 days after Bishop Foery's in- 
stallation; his first Diocesan appointment 
was Father Martin J. Watley as Director of 
the Propagation of the Faith Office; the first 
priest death of his new administration was 
Father Ambrose M Dwyer of St. Patrick's, 
Binghamton; and the new PBishop's first 
public appearance at a civic function was 
the speech he gave at the County Conference 
on Childhood and Youth, October 14, 1937. 

It is interesting to note that Bishop Foery 
has appointed every pastor in the Diocese to 
his present position with the exception of 
Monsignor William L. Walsh of Our Lady of 
Pompei Parish in Syracuse. 

Although the Diocese has witnessed a vast 
material growth under the leadership of 
Bishop Foery, his primary concern has been, 
and is, the spiritual. On the occasion of the 
75th Anniversary of the Diocese in 1961, he 
said: “While so many of the undertakings of 
the Diocese partake of the physical and the 
material, let us never lose sight of our 
spiritual and supernatural goal. As we thank 
God for His blessings and seek His continued 
care, first among our petitions 1s the salva- 
tion of souls. All else is unimportant if in 
this we fail.” 

On the human side, Bishop Foery is known 
for his great love of children and his interest 
in sports. He enjoys following the Syracuse 
Chiefs, the LeMoyne Dolphins, the New York 
Yankees and the New York Giants. The 
Bishop is an avid reader and much time is 
spent in preparing the many talks he is 
called upon to give. His concern for “being 
on time” is well known throughout the Di- 
осеѕе. 

The Bishop has two sisters, Miss Florence 
Foery and Miss Loretta Foery, and a brother, 
Frank, all of Rochester. 

Under Bishop Cunningham's administra- 
tion, Bishop Foery will continue to serve the 
people of the Diocese of Syracuse for whom 
he has labored so unselfishly these past 33 
years. 

The response of the priests, sisters, broth- 
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ers, and all the members of the Diocese of 
Syracuse was summed up by the late Father 
John W. Lynch in the closing lines of a poem 
he wrote on the occasion of Bishop Foery's 
Golden Jubilee: “He merits all of us, support- 
ing, glad. And, we would have him know, he 
always had.” 


HIGHWAY SAFETY, NO. 8—WHAT 
CAN THE INDIVIDUAL DO? 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, since 
I began inserting into the Recorp the 
series of articles from the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, I have received à number 
of letters from concerned citizens inquir- 
ing what they can do in the fight against 
the drunk driver. I really have not had 
& good answer for them, except to say 
that they should contact their State legis- 
lators. I am sure that many of my col- 
leagues have run into similar problems. 

Now I have an answer. The eighth arti- 
cle in this series by Guy Halverson dis- 
cusses the role of individuals, organiza- 
tions, and businesses in getting action 
against the drunk driver. I was surprised 
to learn just how many people are ac- 
tive in this effort, and that there are a 
number of rather effective organizations 
which have gotten organized in recent 
years. Their programs offer valuable 
guidance to others who want to help. 

The underlying theme of this article is 
also relevant to many of the problems of 
our time. So many people say that Gov- 
ernment is unresponsive to the wishes of 
the people. This article is evidence that 
the opposite is the case. If people make 
their feelings known, then Government 
acts. Witness the fact that implied con- 
sent laws have been enacted in a num- 
ber of States recently as the direct result 
of citizen lobbying. Note that a number 
of States have lowered their presumptive 
blood-alcohol definition of drunkenness, 
as the direct result of citizen lobbying. 
Previous articles have made a clear case 
that our laws are not tough enough to get 
drunk drivers off the road and that en- 
forcement of even weak existing laws is 
inadequate. But this article makes the 
equally important point that where 
change has taken place it is the result 
of citizen activity in making their views 
known to their legislators, Governors, 
and State officials. We need more of this 
citizen participation to make our de- 
mocracy function more effectively. 

Mr. Speaker, this constructive article 
gives deserved attention to many of those 
who have been active in the emerging 
drive against the drunken driver as 
well 2s many of those who have devel- 
oped and implemented creative programs 
to deal with alcoholics. They deserve 
credit for their work, and this article 
gives it to them. I intend to use it to 
answer inquiries about what individuals 
can do about this problem, and I urge my 
colleagues to give this consideration. 

The article follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
13, 1970] 
Tue FIGHT NEEDED So BADLY 
(By Guy Halverson) 

Los ANGELES.—'"Sometimes I still can't 

believe that it happened," the attractive 
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North Carolina housewife says slowly. "My 
son was a healthy, strong, happy boy. We 
just didn't expect it.” 

In early August of 1968 at Albermarle, 
N.C., while returning home with a friend 
after visiting a local swimming pool, 11- 
year-old Mark Sugg was killed by a drunk- 
en driver. The two boys were riding bicycles, 
The driver of the car—a woman—had been 
mixing liquor with tranquilizers. 

Despite an unexpected and cruel personal 
loss, Mrs, John D. Sugg has refused to re- 
treat behind wails of shock and tragedy. As 
& key leader of the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Women Highway Safety Leaders, 
an organization encompassing some 15,000 
women from 250 local women's clubs, Mrs. 
Sugg is but one of a growing army of citi- 
zen warriors throughout the United States 
determined to stop the drunken driver. 


EFFECTS ON FAMILIES RECORDED 


In cooperation with the North Carolina 
Department of Motor Vehicles she has just 
completed a film on her son's accident. And 
most important, she is actively lobbying for 
stronger antidrunken-driver legislation at 
the state level. 

"People just don't realize what a family 
goes through when something like this hap- 
pens," she says. "Before, accidents like this 
were always just statistics to me. Now... 
well, I want Mark's death to mean some- 
thing. Maybe he can serve as a symbol for 
the fight that's needed so badly in this 
country." 

Mrs. Sugg is not alone in that fight. 
Though he might be surprised to find him- 
self included in it, there is George W. Sales, 
& labor-relations counselor at the Rocket- 
dyne Division of North American Rockwell 
here in Greater Los Angeles. 

There is Lt. Floyd Flowers, а rangy south- 
ern California police detective who has spent 
the past months crisscrossing the North 
American continent in a large walk-in van 
demonstrating a new portable breathalyzer 
machine. I met Lieutenant Flowers as he 
rumbled through the steep inclines of the 
Colorado Rockies in late May of this year. 

Down in Raleigh, N.C., J. Marse Grant, 
editor of the Biblical Recorder, an arm of 
the Southern Baptists Convention, drives 
more than 35,000 miles a year. Disturbed at 
the rising highway fatality rate, Mr, Grant 
wrote an impressionistic little book focusing 
on the effects on the families of accident vic- 
tims. Called “Whiskey at the Wheel” (Broad- 
man Press), the book is approaching sales 
of 50,000. 

The war against the drunken driver is 
not just a citizens’ crusade. It’s also an or- 
ganization’s crusade, Scores of major orga- 
nizations are involved, ranging from the 
American Trial Lawyers Association to the 
traffic-court program of the American Bar 
Association to the National Safety Council 
itself, And there are more than 780,000 high- 
way-safety speclalists at all levels of govern- 
ment, in private industry, and at major uni- 
versities, most of whom are more than aware 
of the menace of the drunken driver. 

COORDINATION LACKING 

Taken together—this army—involving mil- 
lions of people and hundreds of committees, 
agencies, and organizations—could be for- 
midable. 

But that’s the greatest tragedy of all. 

Coordination between these agencies—the 
social rehabilitators, the police, the private 
citizens’ lobbies—is almost nonexistent in 
any meaningful sense. The highway-safety 
lobby, I have found, is riven with rivalries, 
petty squabbles, and struggles over policies 
and objectives. 

The same apathy that virtually smothers 
public indignation over the role of the drink- 
ing driver seems to fragment and divide the 
safety warriors themselves. 

In fact, divisions are already evident over 
administration of the new Department of 
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Transportation campaign to curb the drink- 
ing driver. The Washington State Patrol, for 
example, has declined to participate in a 
DOT study because the force was being asked 
to undertake acts that it felt were not in the 
"proper image" of a law-enforcement agen- 
cy, and also because the force could not meet 
the needed personnel increase. 

Among other things, the force was asked 
to station troopers outside bars, & practice 
followed in several other states. 

Few of these organizations fully realize 
their potential. In sheer numbers and in- 
fluence they make up a collective entity that 
if properly mobilized could well become one 
of the most powerful and most effective citi- 
zen lobbies in American history. 

What's needed, say many experts, is 
nothing less than a presidential or at least 
federal conference on the drinking driver. 
It could pull together representatives from 
across the nation. Mayors and governors 
should be included, Speakers should be sent 
Into every major community. 


TOTAL OFFENSIVE URGED 


American highways have become battle- 
grounds, these experts argue, And the re- 
Sponses should be nothing less than a total 
citizen offensive. 

The National Association of Women High- 
way Safety Leaders, Inc., vividly illustrates 
the type of grass-roots strength available in 
the antidrinking-driver campaign. The as- 
sociation has made eradication of drunken 
driving one of its top priorities. 

The association, which includes scores of 
local women's clubs around the nation, was 
formed about three years ago at a national 
conference of state governors. The women 
were asked to help muster support for the 
federal standards passed under the High- 
way Safety Act of 1966. Today the associa- 
tion is considered a formidable lobby in 26 
states. It has weaker, but still visible, or- 
ganizations in another 11 states, Only in New 
England and parts of the South is the move- 


ment lagging. 

In Ohio the state affiliate has local organi- 
zations in all 88 counties. Ohio women, such 
as Mrs. Paul J, Gnau of Cleveland, are con- 
tacting state legislators in support of a re- 
duction of the state’s presumptive blood- 


alcohol level, which defines drunkenness. 
The current .15 percent is considered too 
loose and a stiffer .10 percent is being sought. 
A .10 percent bill easily sailed through the 
Ohio House last year but sank with hardly 
a moan in the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


CAMPAIGN IN ILLINOIS 


“We're expectant of passage this next year," 
says Mrs. Gnau, who in addition to being a 
key official of the Ohio association is also 
vice-chairman of the national association. 
The Ohio clubs are also pushing for stiffer 
enforcement of existing traffic laws, 

“We want our judges to know that we're 
watching them and that we'll have no more 
of this ‘touch on the wrist’ business for 
drinking drivers,” Mrs. Gnau warns. 

Illinois is one of four states plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that still have no implied- 
consent statutes, under which acceptance 
of a license implies a driver's consent to a 
chemical or a breath test if arrested. 

The Illinois Conference of Women Leaders 
for Traffic Safety is pushing hard for implied 
consent. The group is also lobbying for motor- 
vehicle inspection (only one major Illinois 
town, Evanston, is believed to have such a 
statute) and a statewide law for medical 
review board of physicians to keep medically 
impaired drivers (including alcoholics) off 
the highway. Such a program has been suc- 
cessfully applied in Ontario, Canada. 

“Starting in October we're going from 
the top part of the state to the bottom to 
mobilize support for our program,” says 
Miss Eleanor Freeman of the Illinois con- 
ference. Miss Freeman says that her orga- 
nization 1s working closely with aides of 
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Illinois Gov. Richard B. Ogilvie (who favors 
implied consent) and the National Safety 
Council, headquartered in Chicago. 

Miss Freeman considers association with 
the National Safety Council most fortunate. 
The council is the greatest and most prestig- 
fous of all agencies in the highway-safety 
area—almost a subgovernment, some critics 
grumble. Budgeted at around $10 million an- 
nually, with 85 local commissions and safety 
committees, the council is both an advisory 
agency to Congress on matters of legislation, 
a powerful lobby group, and the principal 
source of safety statistics in the United 
States. 

Council officials still firmly believe that 
perhaps the key to highway safety is still 
the. driver himself—and his own sense of 
personal repsonsibility. “Highway safety is 
enormously complicated,” says Howard Pyle, 
council president. “But we know that most 
accidents still involve a driver error of some 
kind, we want to reach the individual and 
we want the individual to put pressure on 
government officials, Goyernors are accessi- 
ble to the public, as are almost no other 
Officials,” says Mr. Pyle—himself a former 
governor. 

“The individual can provide quite a din if 
he has the heart to do so." 


INDUSTRY DRAWS ON EXPERTISE 


For its part, the council has graduated 
more than 1 million drivers from its defen- 
sive-driver schools. It has mounted a major 
television and press campaign against the 
drunken driver, in conjunction with the 
National Advertising Council. 

Industry draws heavily on the council’s 
expertise. And for good reason. It is estimated 
that as much as 5.3 percent of the entire U.S. 
work force is affected by alcoholism. Conse- 
quently, through its alcoholism-prevention 
and rehabilitation campaigns, industry is 
seeking to reduce the increasing numbers of 
workers dependent on liquor—thousands of 
whom drive to and from work daily. 

Industry programs often score as much as 
a 65 to 70 percent recovery rate—possibly the 
highest rate of any type of recovery program. 

All told, some.300 companies in the United 
States have alcoholism programs or policies. 
Some of them, such as at Allis-Chalmers, 
Equitable Lífe, and Eastman Kodak, are con- 
Bldered genuinely innovative and successful. 

Almost all the programs involve the same 
features: early identification of the problem 
drinker, followed by company intervention 
to channel him into some type of rehabilita- 
tive program. 

FIRM'S PROGRAM TYPICAL 

The program of the Rocketdyne Division 
of North American Rockwell at Canoga Park, 
not far from here, is typical, Like many 
aerospace firms, Rocketdyne has had a major 
employment slump during the past few years, 
sagging from a 1964 high of 20,000 to around 
4,000 now. The company’s full-time alcohol- 
ism counselor was among those lost in the 
tightening. But an alcoholism program con- 
tinues—albeit оп а reduced. level—under the 
direction of Mr. Sales, а labor-relations 
specialist. 

"I keep up contact with all top supervisors, 
asking them for identification of any worker 
who might show evidence of alcoholism,” 
said Mr. Sales. As we talked, a steady proces- 
sion of workers and secretaries rushed back 
and forth past his open office door. 

Rocketdyne sends its problem-drinking 
employees to outside programs such as the 
Pioneer Foundation at Pomona, or halfway 
houses or even hospitals with treatment pro- 
grams. The company also maintains stiff rules 
designed to prevent workers from driving to 
work under the influence of liquor. “We in- 
sist that our supervisors identify the prob- 
lem drinker,” said Mr. Sales. “We absolutely 
will not tolerate a cover-up. “We want to 
get to these people 1f they're here.” 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES ACTIVE 


Of all American businesses, the insurance 
industry has taken the strongest lead in 
seeking to stop the drunken driver. The In- 
surance Institute for Highway Safety, headed 
up by Dr. William Haddon, a former director 
of the National Highway Safety Bureau, 15 
cooperating with the City of Baton Rouge, 
La., in а prearrest, road-breath-test program. 
A number of companies, including State 
Farm, Preferred Risk, and Allstate have un- 
dertaken costly and effective individual cam- 
paigns. 

Allstate has financed perhaps the most 
significant campaign of all. During 1969 
alone the company ran large advertisements 
in a number of national publications as well 
as in special target states. Results were aston- 
ishing. Fourteen of 16 target states passed 
an implied-consent law. Nine of 20 targeted 
states passed a 10 presumptive level. 

Industry, the private citizen, the various 
highway safety lobbles—individually, each is 
taking tentative, and in some cases definite, 
steps to curtail the drunken driver. United 
they could be invincible allies in wresting 
stiff and much-needed legislation from too- 
apathetic state legislators, 

But sad to say, unity is not yet the magic 
password in the highway safety-rehabilita- 
tion field. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 


1, Align yourself with a local safety agency 
or alcoholism rehabilitation organization. If 
unsure of what groups are in your area you 
might want to contact any of the following 
national organizations: 

The National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

National Association of Women Highway 
Safety Leaders, Inc., 1225 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N.W. Room 414, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

National Council on Alcoholism, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018. 

2. Let your governor and state legislators 
know that you support a “no-nonsense” .10 
percent presumptive blood-level statute аз 
well as an implied-consent law. 

If your state has both, push for the even 
more realistic .08 percent Canadian level. 

8. Ask your local law-enforcement agen- 
cles to adopt selective enforcement in high- 
mishap areas and specially trained "drunk 
squads" along the lines of programs of the 
San Diego, Calif., department. 

Don't accept vague reassurances from de- 
partment administrators. Visit your law 
agencies and see firsthand what emphasis is 
Placed on traffic safety in general and stop- 
ping the drunk driver in particular. 

4, Ask your local chamber of commerce 
to support industry rehabilitation programs 
as well as antidrunk-driver campaigns. Con- 
tact service groups, such as Rotary Inter- 
national, the Elks, Lions, etc. 


JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
STUDY OF ENERGY PRODUCTION 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, our whole 
economy is heavily dependent on fuel to 
produce energy. It has been estimated 
that the vast amounts of goods and serv- 
ices produced in this country depend on 
fuel for 99 percent of the necessary power 
and on human labor for only 1 percent. 
Obviously, we could not get very far as a 
society without the fuels necessary to 
create the huge quantities of energy that 
we consume. 

Almost every day new information is 
brought to our attention which gives 
additional cause for concern, perhaps 
even for alarm, concerning the health of 
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the energy producing sector of our econ- 
omy. Again and again we-see in the news 
predictions of dire shortages of elec- 
tricity, of blackouts or brownouts dur- 
ing hot spells this summer. These pre- 
dictions are not idle or unfounded, as we 
have already seen from the recent events 
in New York, where power supplies had 
to be reduced and subway service slowed 
down. Nationally, the Federal Govern- 
ment has already had to take various 
steps to ease the shortage by reducing its 
own consumption of electricity. Appeals 
have been issued to consumers in various 
parts of the country to go easy on their 
use of air conditioners and other elec- 
trical appliances. 

This situation should never have been 
allowed to develop. The electrical utilities 
should have done a better job of foresee- 
ing demands, At the very least, they, 
should have stopped advertising for new 
customers at a time when they were hav-: 
ing difficulty meeting the existing de- 
mand. The Federal Government should 
have had policies under which the utili- 
ties would have been required to provide 
adequate capacity, and to do so in ways 
compatible with the preservation of our 
natural environment. Both the private 
and the public sectors appear to have 
been somewhat derelict of their responsi- 
bilities. 

What is most alarming is that even 
worse problems may be ahead of us af- 
ter this summer is over. Demand for 
electricity will continue to grow, and we 
have yet to figure out how to meet this 
demand in ways which do not do intol- 
erable damage to our natural environ- 
ment. On top of this, there is mounting 
evidence of a serious shortage of the 
basic fuels from which we produce elec- 
tricity. This shortage is being reflected in 
rapidly rising prices. The “inflation 
alert" published by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers last Friday, although it 
was a pretty feeble substitute for an 
anti-inflation policy, did contain sonie 
very interesting information—some very 
disturbing information—about the 
prices of coal and of gas and oil. I ask 
unanimous consent that the portions of 
the Council of Economic Advisers “infia- 
tion alert” relating to fuel and energy 
prices be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. » 

The price of bituminous coal went up 
35 percent during the 12 months ending 
in June. Not only that, but this price rise 
has been accelerating. If we take only 
the last 3 of those 12 months, that is 
April, May, and June of 1970, the price 
of bituminous coal was going up at an 
annual rate of over 80 percent. The in- 
crease in the price of residual fuel oil 
was almost as bad, increasing during 
those same 3 months at an annual rate 
of 60 percent. The price of natural gas 
has not gone up so much, because, of 
course, this price is regulated in inter- 
state commerce, but, as we all know, 
there is a serious shortage of natural gas. 
It is only because of regulation that this 
price too does not skyrocket, and the 
flow of natural gas to some users is “in- 
terruptible"—service can be cut off when 
supplies are inadequate. 

Of course, there are special factors in- 
volved in these extraordinary price in- 
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creases. The foreign demand for our coal 
has increased. Domestic utilities are us- 
ing more coal than they had anticipated, 
because the building of nuclear generat- 
ing plants has been delayed. Pollution 
regulations are requiring electric utilities 
to switch to low sulfur grades of coal. 
What all these special factors add up to 
is that demand is outstripping supply. 
Our country is blessed with abundant 
supplies of coal, but new mines and also 
new gas and oil fields must be developed. 
This will take time. Meantime we have a 
classic situation of excess demand, the 
kind of situation in which the Govern- 
ment must step-in and develop policies 
to check the rise in prices and to protect 
the public interest in a dependable sup- 
ply of energy. 

It wil not take very long for increases 
in the prices of coal, oil, and gas to be 
translated into increases in the price 
of electricity. Over half of the electricity 
in this country is produced by burning 
coal. We ail know how much the avail- 
ability of abundant supplies of elec- 
tricity at reasonable prices has done to 
benefit the economy of this country and 
to increase the well-being of our people. 
Most of us are old enough to remember 
what it was like in rural areas before 
electricity became available. We under- 
stand what a difference electricity makes. 
We must not allow faulty public policies 
to lead to unnecessary increases in the 
price of electrical energy. 

Perhaps it is necessary to have some 
increase in the price of electricity to 
cover the cost of generating it in ways 
which do less damage to the environ- 
ment. And certainly, the price of coal 
must cover the cost of providing safe 
working conditions for the miners. But 
we must not stand for price increases 
caused by our failure to develop depend- 
able supplies of basic fuels, our failure to 
encourage healthy competition in the 
fuels industry, our failure to do the re- 
search which would lead to more efficient 
and environmentally less harmful ways 
of producing electricity, and our failure 
to keep the cost of borrowing money 
under control. 

Each of these failures is putting un- 
warranted pressure on electricity prices 
today. Natural gas and low-pollution 
grades of coal and oil are in short sup- 
ply. Concentration of ownership in the 
fuels industry has increased markedly. 
The Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, chaired by my distin- 
guished Senate colleague, Senator Hart, 
has recently begun some very worthwhile 
and very useful hearings on the extent of 
concentration of ownership in the energy 
sector of the economy. These hearings 
revealed that of the 10 largest coal com- 
panies in the country, only two remain 
independently owned. The other eight 
are owned by oil companies, other min- 
eral companies, or other big companies 
with multiple stakes in the energy field. 
Certainly we should look further into 
this increasing concentration of owner- 
ship. I doubt whether it can be in the 
public interest. 

The utilities must borrow money, and 
borrow heavily, if they are to expand 
their capacity and meet the rapidly 
growing demand for electricity. The 
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Council of Economic Advisers points out 
in its "inflation alert" that the cost of 
borrowing, as measured by the rate on 
Aaa corporate bonds, went up 21% per- 
cent in the past year. The utilities’ costs 
of borrowing are, of course, reflected in 
the price of electricity. This is another 
way in which bad public policies—in this 
case, disastrous high interest rate poli- 
cies—have put upward pressure on the 
price of electricity. 


The many underlying economic factors 
which help determine the supply of en- 
ergy and its price should receive a thor- 
ough examination. The Joint Economic 
Committee intends to undertake such an 
examination. Already the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress has prepared an excellent back- 
ground study for the committee. This 
will be published shortly. I plan to sched- 
ule hearings on this subject after Con- 
gress returns from its Labor Day recess. 
A dependable energy supply is too funda- 
mental to our economic well-being to 
allow present inadequate public policies 
to:continue unexamined. 

Enclosed for the Recorp is an excerpt 
from the recent “inflation alert" by the 
Council of Economic Advisers: 

ExcERPT FROM THE COUNCIL. OF ECONOMIC 
ADVISERS INFLATION ALERT 
FUELS 

Prices of industrial fuels have advanced 
with exceptional rapidity during the past 
year and especially during the first half of 
1970 (Table III-7). The sharpest increase has 
been for bituminous coal which rose at the 
annual rate of 18 percent in the last half of 
1969 and spurted to a 56 percent rate in the 
first half of the current year, There have 
been several reasons for this development. In 
the first place, there has been a very substan- 
tial increase in foreign demand, especially for 
metallurgical coal used in steel making, while 
some domestic utilities have had to use more 
coal than anticipated because of delays in 
their nuclear generation projects. Secondly, 
increasingly stringent pollution regulations 
have required many electric utilities to 
change their fuel specifications to low-sulfur 
coal. As it happens, most low-sulfur coal is 
also metallurgical grade, further augment- 
ing the pressure on the type of fuel. Third, 
safety regulations are being tightened and, 
while these may not yet be fully effective, 
it appears that they have added substantially 
to mining costs..Labor unrest and wildcat 
strikes in some fields have put still further 
pressure on supplies. Finally it takes years to 
open the new mines that may be needed to 
n this unforeseen increase in de- 
mani 


TABLE II1-7.—CHANGE IN WHOLESALE PRICES OF FUELS 
DURING 2D HALF OF 1969 AND IST HALF OF 1970 
[Not seasonally adjusted, except as indicated] 


Percentage change per year 
during 


1970 


Ist 


Ist 
Item half quarter 


Fuel and related products 

and t .. 9. 
56. 
7. 
3. 


0. 
34. 
36. 

-l 


1 Seasonally adjusted; includes some commodities not shown 
separately. 


Source: Department of Labor. 
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The price of residual oil, most of which 
is imported, has also advanced very rapidly, 
at an annual rate of 48 percent in the first 
6 months of 1970. Here, again, a number of 
factors have been involved. World demand 
has been rising sbarply. As in the case of 
coal, many utilitles have been required to 
shift to lower sulfur oils, adding to costs 
and limiting sources of supply. In addition, 
tanker rates haye increased very rapidly in 
recent months, partly as a result of the clos- 
ure of a pipeline through Syria and produc- 
tion cutbacks in Libya. 

Prices of natural gas also rose somewhat 
more rapidly in the first half of 1970 than 
in the last part of 1969. The increase in 
natural gas prices, however, has not been 
nearly as rapid as for coa] and residual fuels, 
averaging an annual rate of only 3.1 per- 
cent in the 6 months ended June 1970. It 
should be noted, however, that natural gas 
prices are subject to regulation and that the 
flow of natural gas to utilities and other 
major consumers is often “interruptible,” 
subject to being cut off when supplies are 
inadequate to meet total demand. 

* * * * . 

Another important increase appears to be 
in progress in energy prices, some of which 
have already been discussed above. Electric- 
ity prices have to date moved only slowly. 
Wholesale electricity prices are up only 1.8 
percent in the twelve months ending in 
June, although this is itself a departure 
from the stability of earlier years. Wholesale 
natural gas prices have increased about three 
percent in the last twelve months. These 
conditions of relative stability, however, are 
likely to change. Recently the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority announced an average price 
increase of electric power at wholesale of 23 
percent. Other power companies have applied 
to the regulatory authorities for large in- 
creases in power rates. The Federal Power 
Commission has proposed to lift its ceiling 
on natural gas prices in several areas in 
order to encourage production. 

There are a number of reasons for these 
price increases. First, the prices of fossil 
fuel (coal and oil), which accounts for over 
three-quarters of the production cost to gen- 
erate electric power, have skyrocketed. Over 
half of the electric power in the country is 
generated by burning coal, and utility rates 
often contain an escalator clause tying the 
price of power to the price of fuel. Bitumi- 
nous coal prices, on the average, have in- 
creased 35 percent from June 1969 to June 
1970; the increase to some utilities has ap- 
parently been considerably greater. Power 
companies also burn residual fuel oil and 
natural gas. While natural gas has not gone 
up much in price, the supply has become 
increasingly short. Gas pipelines have had to 
interrupt deliveries to some utilities and in- 
dustrial users, thereby increasing the re- 
liance of large gas consumers on coal and 
residual oll. The price of residual oil in turn 
is up 25 percent in the last twelve months. 
Thus two of the three major sources of fuel 
for power generation are up significantly. 
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To help relieve the coal supply situation 
the ICC has directed that hopper cars be re- 
turned promptly to their owners in order to 
speed up the movement of coal to power 
plants, Moroever, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has reduced the production of en- 
riched uranium, thereby saving considerable 
quantities of power. This in turn has re- 
duced moderately the need for coal. 

Contributing to higher power prices is the 
increase in interest rates during the last 
year. The rate on Aaa bonds has gone up 
21.5 percent in a year. Most power companies 
have to borrow heavily for expansion and 
to refinance past borrowings. Thus capital 
costs, which are significant in this industry, 
are up noticeably, Moreover, productivity 
in terms of thermal efficiency and capital cost 
per kilowatt seems to have reached a limit in 
the last few years. Prior to that, increases in 
productivity had been sufficient to offset 
higher wage and equipment costs. Finally, 
environmental considerations are increasing 
the cost of power. Thus the move to low- 
sulfur fuels which are in short supply has 
increased costs, and so has the need to find 
appropriate plant sites which do not harm 
the environment. 


STUDIES PROVE BANK PROFITS 
LINKED TO HIGHER INTEREST 
RATES 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, last year, 
when the big commercial banks in New 
York raised the prime rate to 8% per- 
cent, I was convinced that the action 
was nothing more than a grab for more 
profits. 

'The bankers, of course, contended that 
they were raising price to the American 
consumers “for the good of the country." 
They were appalled at the suggestion 
that they might have raised the price of 
their product for the purpose of more 
profits. 

In June of 1969, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee conducted extensive 
hearings into the prime rate increase and 
at that time, banker after banker ap- 
peared before the committee to deny that 
their earnings had anything to do with 
the fact that the prime rate went up six 
times after President Nixon was elected 
in November 1968. 

Mr. David Rockefeller, who has become 
the spokesman for the Wall Street com- 
plex of banks, was very quick to deny 
that earnings were the reason that his 
bank had participated in these increases 
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in the prime lending rate. When he ap- 
peared before the committee on June 23, 
1969, Mr. Rockefeller stated: 

It is said that the commercial banks arbi- 
trarily raised their rates in an unconscion- 
able quest for profits. The fact is that this 
is simply not true... Neither costs nor 
earnings played a part in this decision. 


A year later, in the July 1970 Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, the Federal Reserve 
staff flatly contradicts Mr. Rockefeller 
and his fellow bankers. In an analysis of 
bank income for 1969, the Federal Re- 
serve states that the fantastic profits of 
the commercial banking system stem di- 
rectly from the dramatic increases in in- 
terest rates during that year. 

Mr. Speaker, I quote from the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin’s analysis: 

As in other recent years, most of the rise 
in gross operating revenue of member banks 
in 1969 was attributable to income from 
loans. Such receipts increased half again as 
much in 1969 as in 1968 and accounted for 
more than seven-tenths of all operating in- 
come—compared with about two-thirds in 
1968. While some of this growth reflected a 
further expansion in volume of loans out- 
standing, most of it was attributable to the 
highest average rate of return on loans in 
more than 40 years. 


Overall, the Federal Reserve, which is 
not known for its adverse statements 
about the banking system, calculates that 
the commercial banks had an increase 
in profits after taxes of more than 16% 
percent in 1969. This is an average and 
there were many major banks with earn- 
ings well above this figure. 

After the swollen profits of 1969, it was 
difficult to believe that the banks would 
show any substantial increase in 1970. 
But the profitmaking abilities of the 
commercial banking system have been 
underestimated. 

The reports from the first half of 1970 
indicate that the banking system is out- 
stripping the tremendous profits of 1969. 
The first-half figures indicate that the 
earnings are up more than 11 percent 
among the 50 largest commercial banks. 
A handful of the big banks have shown 
slight declines but it must be remem- 
bered that these are declines from the 
fattest year in the history of banking. In 
fact, nine of the 10 largest banks in the 
Nation show increases in net income per 
share during the first half of 1970. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the record a 
table detailing the earnings of major 
commercial banks in the first half of 
1970: 


OPERATING RESULTS FOR IST HALF OF 1970 COMPARED WITH IST HALF OF 1969, FOR THE 50 LARGEST U.S. BANKS (RANKED BY DEPOSIT SIZE) 


Deposit rank and name of bank 


Net income 
Ist half of 1970 


Istvhalf of 1969 Ist half of 1970 Ist half of 1969 


Net income per share 


Percent change 


First National City Bank Saray York, №.Ү.)....... 
Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. (New York, N.Y.) 
. Manufactureres Hanover Trust (New York, N.Y.) 
. Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. (New York, N.Y 

. Chemical Bank New York Trust (New York, 

. Bankers Trust Co. (New York, N.Y.)..... 

. Continental-Illinois National (Chicago).....-... 
. Security Pacific National Bank (Los Angeles). . 
. First National Bank of Chicago 

‚ Irving Trust Co. (New York, М.Ү.)........... 

. Wells Fargo Bank, N.A., An Francisco) 

. Crocker-Citizens National Bank (San Francisco). 
- Mellon National Bank & Trust (Pittsburgh)... 

. United California Bank (Los Angeles) 


Footnotes at end of table, 
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Deposit rank and name of bank 


Net income 
Ist half of 1970 


Ist half of 1969 151 half of 1970 1st half of 1969 


Net income per share 


Percent change 


16, First National Bank of Boston 
17. National Bank of Detroit # 
Marine Midland Grace Trust Co. (New York City) 
. Franklin National Bank (Mineola, М.Ү). .......... 
. Cleveland Trust Co : 
. Ist Pennsylvania Bank & Trust Co. (Philadelphia 
. Detroit Bank & Trust 


. Philadelphia National Bank. . SPREE Ute iacu c ROSIE TE reperum 


. Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit 

. Girard Trust Bank of Philadelphia... 
26. Seattle First National Bank 

. Northern Trust Co., Chicago... . 

Union Bank, Los Angeles f 

. Bank of California, N.A. (San Francisco) 

. First National Bank of Portland, Oreg. 

. Bank of New York > 
32. National Bank of North America (Jamaica, 

. Harris Trust & Savings Bank (Chicago)... 
34. Valley National Bank (Phoenix, Aríz.). .... 

. Pittsburgh National Bank 

. U.S. National Bank of Oregon (Portland)... 

. First National Bank of Dallas. ............ 

. Citizens & Southern National Bank (Georgia. 

. Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., N.A. (North Carolina)... 

. Marine Midland Trust Co. of Western New YorK (Buffalo) 

. Republic National Bank, Dallas 

. Fidelity Bank of Philadelphia 

. National Bank of Commerce (Seattl 
44, National City Bank of Cleveland 

, Ist Wisconsin National Bank (Milwaukee) 

+ North Carolina National Bank (Charlotte). ... 

‚ Bank of the Commonwealth (Detroit). . 

. Central National Bank of Cleveland. . 

. Michigan National Bank, Lansing ..... 

. 1st City National Bank (Houston) 


! Based on income before security transactions. 
2 Figures not available. 


UNIVERSAL ENROLLMENT ACT 
OF 1970 


(Mr. UDALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
tables and extraneous matter.) 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege today to introduce, on behalf 
of myself and 11 colleagues, a bill that 
goes to the heart of one of the major 
problems confronting our Nation—the 
need to draw more people into politics 
in a constructive and creative manner. 

Cosponsoring this legislation with me 
are my distinguished colleagues, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. BING- 
HAMO, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Conyers), the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. FRASER), the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. FULTON), the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON), 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Moss), the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Nix), the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. OTTINGER), the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. RovBAL), the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. STOKES), and 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Brasco). 

In the other body today a companion 
bill is being introduced by Senator 
DANIEL К. INOUYE, of Hawaii, and a 
number of cosponsors. 

Mr. Speaker, at the minimum, the vast 
majority of Americans should vote in 
elections. This is their opportunity to 
select the people who shall make the 
decisions that affect us all and to set the 
broad outlines of policy. This is an ab- 
solutely critical step in any democratic 
nation. It is the essence of democratic 
responsibility. Yet the present dimen- 
sions of the problem are appalling. 

This Nation achieves its greatest voter 
participation in presidential elections. 
Voter turnouts vary with the highest 
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ranging between 60 and 63 percent, not 
very impressive compared with turnouts 
of between 75 and 90 percent or better in 
Canada, Britain, the Commonwealth de- 
mocracies, and Western European coun- 
tries, In elections below the level of presi- 
dential contests, State turnouts can fluc- 
tuate between 40 and 50 percent of the 
eligible electorate, and in local elections 
Some turnouts during this past year 
alone fell to 5, 10, and 15 percent of the 
eligble voting age population. 

This record is even more alarming if 
approached in another way. We have 
become used to dealing with statistics in 
this Nation, a sign of our technological 
growth and our more impersonal ap- 
proach to problems. We are dealing here 
with people. If we translate these per- 
centages into the number of people af- 
fected the results are startling. Forty- 
seven million people did not vote in the 
1968 presidential election alone. Further, 
the number of nonvoters is increasing at 
an average over the last decade of 1 mil- 
lion each year, 4 million each presidential 
election. Thirty-nine million people did 
not vote in 1960; 43 million people did not 
vote in 1964. As the trend continues it will 
accelerate. There could be 70 to 90 mil- 
lion people not voting over the next two 
decades. And this could occur during an 
era that emphasizes participatory poli- 
tics and citizen involvement as has no 
other and in a nation that justly prides 
itself on being the oldest of democracies; 
a nation that has led the way in pio- 
neering means of continually increasing 
individual participation in politics 
through a variety of commendable 
means—the secret ballot, elections at all 
levels. of the political system for every 
conceivable office, referendums, recall de- 
vices, primaries, representative conven- 
tions, and so on. The list is virtually end- 
less. Our imagination has proven fertile 
in devising ways of giving citizens the 


wn per share availa 


means to choose their representatives 
and hold them accountable for their de- 
cisions. 

Yet somewhere along the line we 
failed to take adequate notice and pro- 
vide intelligent remedies for the increas- 
ingly serious problem of nonvoting. 

In effect, we are talking about a nation 
within a nation and one that we have 
failed to include in an elementary way 
in American politics. Voting should be 
only the first step in citizen participation. 

We are talking of 47 million people not 
voting, 24 percent of our total population 
and 40 percent of our eligible voting age 
population, The number of people is awe- 
some; it is greater than the total elector- 
ate of such democracies as England, 
France, Italy, West Germany, Canada, 
and Australia. 

The potential impact of these non- 
voters is great, In 1968, the nonvoters ex- 
ceeded by 17 million the total number of 
people who voted for Richard M. Nixon. 
For every vote separating the two major 
candidates in that election, there were 
150 people who did not vote. In 1960, for 
every vote separating the major contend- 
ers there were 330 people who did not 
vote. Even in the more decisive elections 
in our recent history, nonvoters could 
have changed the majority. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt defeated Alf Landon in 1936 
by 11 million votes; Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower defeated Adlai Stevenson in 1956 
by 9.5 million votes; and Lyndon B. John- 
son defeated Barry Goldwater in 1964 
by 16 million votes. 

It is our duty to include these people in 
politics, to have them vote. If not, the 
potential for dissatisfaction and aliena- 
tion is tremendous. And, if it occurs it 
will be because we did not have the fore- 
sight to recognize the problem and re- 
solve it. 

Ironically, in earlier times more Ameri- 
cans voted. Between 1840 and 1900—a 
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period marked by the beginnings of mass 
suffrage and preceding the adoption of 
restrictive voter registration require- 
ments—an average of three out of four— 
76.9 percent—of the electorate voted. In 
the presidential contest of 1876, the per- 
centage rose to 82 percent of the elector- 
ate. 

The United States has changed im- 
mensely since 1876. In only 92 years, the 
population climbed from 46 to over 200 


million. The winning presidential candi- 
date in 1876 received 4 million votes; in 


1964, the winner received 10 times as 
many. And in 1968, in a three-candidate 
race, the victor received 31 million votes. 

If our population growth is incredible, 
our technological growth is more so. It is 
still difficult to grasp the reality of plac- 
ing a man on the moon in 1969. But other 
advances are also difficult to grasp. А12 
though we live with these conveniences 
daily, the mere numbers are staggering: 
85 million automobiles in 1968; 100 mil- 
lion television sets, 225 million radios. 
Increased mobility provided by mass 
transit and automobile travel should fa- 
cilitate voter participation. Mass com- 
munication—including, along with radio 
and television, an abundance of news- 
papers, magazines, and books—should 
certainly contribute to an informed elec- 
torate. And the innovation of electronic 
voting machines has made the election 
process speedier. 

Yet despite these technological ad- 
vances, the political participation of 
Americans has not increased, it has de- 
clined, 

Mr. Speaker, the decline of democratic 
Participation holds both a danger and a 
paradox. The danger is that democratic 
institutions cannot function effectively 
or respond promptly to society’s needs 
unless citizens participate in the decisions 
that affect their daily lives. A government 
that derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed must be able to 
hear the voice of the people if it is to 
make orderly, systematic adjustments 
to the problems of change. It cannot as- 
sume that silence is consent. Silence may 
utn tine a ое frustration, and а 

ening between у 
and the ernst the government 

The paradox is that while millions of 
citizens, at odds with basic national poli- 
cies, are struggling for a more active role 
in public decisionmaking, Participation in 
the electoral process continues to wane. 
We hear much talk of participatory de- 
mocracy and community control, but 
there can be little hope for success in the 
more difficult roles of self-determination 
when so many citizens are nof even in- 
volved to the extent that they participate 
in the election of a President. If we can 
involve all people in presidential elec- 
tions, perhaps we will open all elections 
to wider participation. Such involvement 
will achieve needed reforms if democracy 
is relevant to mass society. 

If the people are to make effective use 
of their political power, they must begin 
with the Presidency, the focal point of 
our political system. The Presidency is 
more important to the people now-than 
ever before in our history. During the 
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19th century, when three out of four 
Americans voted for President, the im- 
pact of the Presidency was remote to the 
average citizen, 

This is not true today. Now no in- 
dividual can escape the constant impact 
of Presidential decisions and action. 
Presidential policy toward such distant 
places as Vietnam, Biafra, and the Mid- 
dle East is of direct concern to all. A 
cold war, a hot war, the threat of nuclear 
weaponry, and the vast power of the 
military-industrial complex affect us all. 
We must look to the wisdom and leader- 
ship of the President to solve such urgent 
problems as inflation, unemployment, 
crime, poverty, hunger, racism, repres- 
sion, the pollution of our environment. 
The problems are legion, and Presiden- 
tial action is essential to their resolution. 

Yet 40 percent of the people fail to 
vote for the President. This fact alone 
warns that the system is not working 
well. 

People who vote believe in the sys- 
tem. They participate. They have a stake 
in government. But, to the nonpartici- 
pants, their stake in government is not 
so apparent. Their alienation from the 
system is harmful not only in their own 
lives, but it threatens the survival of 
democracy itself. 

Registration efforts must not be con- 
cerned with how people vote. The im- 
portant consideration is that they vote. 
We can live with decisions made by a 
full electorate, but those who do not 
participate may be unwilling to live with 
decisions they had no voice in making. 
We must do everything in our power 
to encourage them to vote. Let the peo- 
ple choose. 

The principal cause of nonvoting is 
registration. Our registration practices 
are archaic. They have not been modern- 
ized to meet the demands of our chang- 
ing electorate. They are not equipped to 
deal with the mobility of our national 
population or the size of our contempo- 
rary electorate. They are more onerous 
and oppressive in the 1970's than they 
were in the 187075, a stinging indictment 
of our neglect of the problem and our 
failure to do anything about it. Registra- 
tion practices must be harmonized with 
the needs of & 20th-century America. 

Our bill would accomplish these objec- 
tives. It would involve tens of millions 
more Americans in elections. If enacted, 
this Nation could experience voter turn- 
outs of from 75 to 90 percent of the vot- 
ing age population, a level of participa- 
tion unheard of in recent times but con- 
sistent with our earlier performances. 

Mr. Speaker, our bill introduces in 
presidential elections a form of a plan in 
use in virtually every other advanced 
democratic nation and several of our 
States for comprehensive enrollment of 
all eligibile voters. Our bill proposes a 
universal voter enrollment system; a plan 
under which the Government would 
canvass, door to door in each presidential 
election year to register all eligible citi- 
zens. The plan also proposes a National 
Enrollment Commission to supervise the 
enrollment and to maintain current and 
comprehensive election returns as well as 
the legal provisions that apply to elec- 
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tions. There is no agency, public or pri- 
vate, that currently does this. 

Such a plan is critically needed now. 
It will become increasingly important as 
time passes on. It appears that the 18- 
year-old vote has become a reality. If so, 
to make it meaningful we must reach 
these prospective voters and enroll them, 
thus giving them a realistic opportunity 
to make good on the promise of partici- 
pating in elections. If we do not enact 
such a plan, these people are among 
those hurt the most by present registra- 
tion requirements and practices. We will 
create greater problems for ourselves and 
our Nation if we legalize the 18-year-old 
vote and yet provide no mechanism to 
make it effective. 

If the direct election of the President 
is adopted, the next logical step would 
be to provide a means of including people 
in the electorate as our plan does. It 
would stimulate and encourage partic- 
ipation. Further, a system for the direct 
election of the President would accen- 
tuate the need for a National Enrollment 
Commission as our plan provides, to serve 
as a clearinghouse for election informa- 
tion; to make current, accurate returns 
available; and to assist the States in 
advising them as to any election prob- 
lems they may encounter. 

Finally, present registration practices 
are beginning to come under legal as- 
sault. Present cases pending in Texas and 
Ohio question whether requirements and 
procedures for registering to vote in one 
State can be substantially different from 
those in another State. Some counties 
within a State have no registration re- 
quirements. Is this constitutional? One 
State, North Dakota, has no registration 
qualifications, Do the citizens in the 
other States have equal opportunity and 
equal access to the ballot when they must 
meet registration barriers to voting? 

The whole question of registration 
practices and procedures is open to con- 
stitutional attack. They have never been 
systematically reviewed. Our plan pro- 
vides a means for averting many of the 
complications in present incoherent 
registration practices. It provides for 
universal voter enrollment. It reaches 
those who because of travel, business, 
schooling, or military obligation are ef- 
fectively frozen out of participation in 
elections today; and it provides adequate 
means for absentee balloting to enable 
citizens of the United States who are sta- 
tioned overseas in military or civilian ca- 
pacities to vote in presidential elections. 
For these reasons, our proposal for a uni- 
versal voter enrollment plan should be 
enacted as soon as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had my staff pre- 
pare background material on the nature 
of registration systems, their evolution 
in the States, and their effect on the 
vote. I also have various supporting 
tables, a discussion of the provisions of 
the universal voter enrollment p!an and 
the text of the bill itself. Since all of this 
can be extremely useful to my colleagues 
in acquainting themselves and their con- 
stituents with the issues involved in this 
legislation, without objection I will insert 
these materials in the REconp at this 
point: 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF REGISTRATION 
PROCEDURES 


The principal restriction on voting 1s regis- 
tration qualifications, The original justifica- 
tion for the introduction of registration re- 
quirements was the attempt to insure the 
integrity of elections. The intention was to 
free them from fraudulent manipulation. 

A 1929 work on the subject, and the only 
major study to date, presented the rationale 
used to justify registration limitations. The 
author, Joseph Harris, noted that: 

“Our elections have been marked by ir- 
regularities, slipshod work, antiquated pro- 
cedures, obsolete records, inaccuracies and 
many varieties of downright fraud. In only 
а few cities is the administration of elections 
conducted with & modicum of efficiency." 
[J. Harris, Registration of Voters in the 
United States (1929), pp. 3-4.] 

The answer to such abuses according to 
Harris and those of like mind was a registra- 
tion system: 

“The requirement that all voters shall be 
registered prior to the day of the election 
is one of the most important safeguards of 
the purity of the ballot box. It constitutes 
the very foundation upon which an honest 
election system must rest, and 1f properly ad- 
ministered, prevents many of the more seri- 
ous frauds which have marked the conduct 
of elections in the past." [J. Harris, Registra- 
tion of Voters in the United States (1929) 
pp. 3-4.] 

Harris' argument is interesting from a 
number of perspectives. First, it gives the 
rationale for supporting registration limita- 
tions during the era of their greatest expan- 
sion, the mid to late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. Second, it represents the 
thinking of civic reformers. who felt, some- 
what naively in retrospect, that such checks 
would purify elections of many, if not most, 
of their objectionable features, Third, the 
statement suggests that registration systems 
were intended primarily for urban areas. 

There were a number of reasons for this 
selectivity. In rural areas, election officials 
knew most of the voters and thus argued that 
there was no need for a prior listing of 
eligible citizens. The population concentra- 
tions in the urban areas, however, did not 
encourage any easy familiarity with all pro- 
spective voters, hence the need for a registra- 
tion system. 

Another factor was the maturation of the 
urban machine. The machine depended 
upon a controlled vote to maintain its po- 
sition of power. Such a system encouraged 
abuse, 

For example, іп one Chicago precinct 
(20th Ward, 24th precinct) during one pri- 
mary election in 1926, the Citizens’ Associ- 
ation of Chicago reported that the bogus 
votes outnumbered the valid ones. Of the 
566 votes cast, 352 were described as fraudu- 
lent, that is, the ballot cast was not done 
во by a bona fide resident of the precinct. 
The argument could be made that the same 
officials who controlled the polls on election 
days, resulting in a fraudulent vote count, 
would control the registration procedures, 
thus insuring no fundamental changes. 
Nonetheless, those favoring registration em- 
phasized such cases as these to argue the 
need for the pre-election listing of eligible 
voters. 

Until this day, registration systems have 
been centered in cities and have spread only 
gradually to smaller towns and rural areas. 
Ohio, for example, has registration only in 
urban areas of 50,000 or more. A rural state, 
North Dakota, that boasts of no city over 
55,000 population, has no registration at all. 
Alaska, a state of only 294,000 inhabitants, 
has relaxed registration. procedures whtch, 
Similar to many areas of sparse population, 
allows the registrar leeway in adding to the 
rolls at his discretion people he knows to be 
eligible to vote. 
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Registration procedures do have an effect 
on voting turnout. The U.S. Census publica- 
tion shows that of the 32 percent of the 
electorate not claiming to vote in the 1968 
elections, 72 percent were barred because of 
failure to meet registration qualifications, A 
study was made by Professor Stanley Kelley, 
Jr. of Princeton University and associates 
of registration and voting in the 104 largest 
cities in the United States during the 1960 
presidential election. They studied the effect 
of socio-economic factors (age, sex, race, edu- 
cation, income and length of residence), 
party competition, and registration require- 
ments (residence and literacy tests, perma- 
nent or periodic registration systems, the 
time and place for registration, and the 
closing dates for registration) on voter par- 
ticipation. The study concluded that “regis- 
tration requirements are & more effective de- 
terrent to voting than anything that nor- 
mally operates to deter citizens from voting 
once they have registered.” [S. Kelley et al., 
“Registration and Voting: Putting First 
Things First", American Political Science 
Review (1967), p. 362.] The authors found, 
for example, that better than three-fourths 
(or 80%) of the variations found between 
the number of people voting and those of 
voting age was accounted for by registra- 
tion demands, There was almost a perfect 
correlation in the criterla between the num- 
ber of people registered and those voting: 
that is, on the average, for each percentage 
increase in registration between cities there 
was & percentage increase in voter turnout. 
The mean percentage of those of voting age 
who registered was 73.3 percent with a 
standard deviation of 14.3. The mean per- 
centage of those registered who voted was 
81.6 percent with a standard deviation of 
11.7. As the authors noted, the latter set of 
figures was both higher and varied less than 
those between voting age population and 
those registering, thus supporting their con- 
tention that the critical hurdle to voting is 
registration. 

In the midwest, some counties still have 
no registration requirements while others, 
usually the more urban ones, do. Consistent- 
ly, the turnout is higher in counties with 
no registration qualifications. For example, 
in Missouri the discrepancy in voter turnout 
between the urban counties (Jackson, St. 
Louis City, St. Louis County) with registra- 
tion qualifications and the counties without 
registration, representing 80 percent of the 
State's land area, average between 10 per- 
cent and 12 percent. The experience of 
Pennsylvania for the period between 1920 
and 1936 and prior to the introduction of 
statewide registration procedures and of 
Ohio for the period 1932-1960 when a variety 
Of practices were in effect ranging from no 
registration through a partial listing of 
qualifications to a full-fledged registration 
system illustrates the depressing effect of 
those requirements on voter participation. 
For the Pennsylvania counties, there is a 
six percent to ten percent difference in turn- 
out. The Ohio returns illustrate the same 
phenomena, a decline in the vote that cor- 
relates with the severity of the require- 
ments. (See Table 1.) 


History 
The North 


The spiritual ancestor of latter registra- 
tion systems was a Massachusetts require- 
ment, adopted in 1742, that limited the 
franchise to property-holders and required 
local assessors to compile a list of each man's 
property assets. 

The first actual registration law in the 
United States was enacted by the State of 
Massachusetts in the year 1800. This pro- 
vided for the listing of all qualified voters 
in each town in the Commonwealth prior 
to elections. While other New England states 
&dopted similar procedures, the practice was 
slow in spreading to other areas. When a 
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registration system was adopted. prior to 
1862, it was done so only in a few selected 
major urban areas. Columbia, South Caro- 
lina instituted registration procedures in 
1819. The state of Pennsylvania required 
registration in 1839 for elections in the city 
of Philadelphia. And New York City adopted 
registration qualifications in 1840, but soon 
abandoned them. 

The big push in the adoption of registra- 
tion limitations began in the 1860's with the 
accelerated growth of the large urban areas, 
the industrialization of the nation neces- 
sitating large clusters of working people in 
confined geographical areas, the refinement 
of machine politics, and the mass immigra- 
tions to this country, and particularly to its 
cities, that took place up until 1920. The 
steadily increasing electorate culminated in 
the 19th Amendment giving the vote to wo- 
men and also provided pressure for a more 
systematic enumeration of eligible voters. 

Between 1860 and 1880 most Northern 
states adopted registration procedures. Be- 
ginning in 1880, the practice also spread to 
Western and Southern states, although the 
Southern experience differed from that of 
the rest of the nation. 

The study by Stanley Kelley, Jr., and as- 
Sociates introduced earlier notes that: 

“In the period from 1896 to 1924, when the 
turnout declined almost steadily, state after 
state enacted registration laws which typi- 
cally required registration annually and in 
person of all voters in the nation’s large 
cities; the registration procedures of this era 
have been described by one student of reg- 
istration practices [Harris] as ‘expensive, 
cumbersome, and inconvenient to the voter.’ 
In the period from 1924 until the present, 
during which time the turnout has gradually 
risen, more and more states have been liber- 
alizing their registration laws, particularly as 
these apply to the larger cities. In short, 
turnout in presidential elections in the 
United States may have declined and then 
risen again, not because of changes in the 
interest of voters in elections, but because of 
changes in the interest demanded of them." 
[S. Kelley et al, “Registration and Voting: 
Putting First Things First", American Politi- 
cal Science Review (1967), p. 374.] 

Whatever the justification or the original 
intent, registration systems have a selective 
effect in whom they bar from voting. 

A Gallup poll conducted in December of 
1969 found that registration systems had an 
uneven effect on the electorate. The report 
released by the Gallup organization, entitled 
"Registration Laws Boon to Republicans," 
stated that two out of three people not reg- 
istered had Democratic leanings; the young 
(5095 not registered), and those who rented 
(44% not registered) rather than owned 
their own homes were the most heavily hit 
by registration requirements. 

Gallup concludes from his studies that it 
is not lack of interest but rather residency 
and other registration qualifications that 
provide the biggest barrier to voting. The re- 
sults are not accidental. Registration re- 
quirements are more difficult for the less ed- 
ucated to meet. The registration systems fa- 
vor those in higher social classes, dispropor- 
tionately increasing their weight in the elec- 
torate. The city of Baltimore can serve as an 
example. Correlation of social class charac- 
teristics, as measured by occupation, with 
the 1960 voter turnout in 83 political units 
in the city produced. the results shown in 
Table 2. 

These figures (Table 2) indicate that the 
upper-class, as stratified by occupation, have 
а political weight roughly twice that of the 
lower classes. 

The U.S, Census report on registration and 
voting in the 1968 election provides a more 
detailed commentary. The figures are self- 
reporting and they over-represent the num- 
ber of people registered and. voting. Never- 
theless, the trends revealed within the cate- 
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gorizations of the returns should provide & 
reliable index of relative discrepancies within 
the population. 

The highest proportion of those not regis- 
tered and/or not voting fall among blacks, 
those who did not finish high school, manual 
and service workers, and those of lower in- 
comes, The family income and education fig- 
ures, in particular, show a progressively 
clearer relationship between an increase in 
income or educational achievement and per- 


centage registered and voting. As an example, 
87 percent (86.5%) of those with a college 
degree are reported as registered and 83 per- 
cent as voting. One-half (49.5%) of those 
with only one to four years education are 
reported as registered and only 38 percent of 
the total as voting. 

Registration requirements place a dispro- 
portionately heavier load on those least able 
to meet them. The registration system now 
in effect do not fall on all individuals im- 
partially. (See Table 3.) 


The South 


The modus vivendi worked out between the 
South and Republican leaders in the con- 
tested outcome of the Presidential election of 
1876 gave the victory to Hayes in return for 
the freedom to conduct political affairs in the 
South much as they had been prior to 1860. 
To return power to propertied classes favored 
before the Civil War necessitated the exclu- 
sion from the Southern electorate of blacks 
newly enfranchised since 1865. A number of 
legal and extra-legal strategies were employed 
prior to 1890, but beginning approximately 
in this year and extending through 1920, 
Southern states settled on restrictive registra- 
tion procedures as an effective legal means of 
limiting Negro involvement in elections. 
There followed during this period such lim- 
itations as the "grandfather clause," the 
"white primary," the poll tax, which effec- 
tively barred poor whites as well as blacks, 
and arbitrarily administered tests of litera- 
cy and state and federal constitutional inter- 
pretation. Mississippi began the practice in 
1890 requiring a "reasonable" interpretation 
of the Constitution as a prerequisite to vot- 
ing. By 1915, the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights reports that other Southern states 
had adopted similar practices, requiring ap- 
plicants to meet as a criteria for voting 
standards of “good character," property 
qualifications, civic knowledge, and other 
arbitrary restrictions designed to exclude Ne- 
groes from voting. For example, offenses be- 
lieved to be related to Negroes, crimes of petty 
larceny or illegal child bearing were grounds 
for restricting the vote in some Southern 
states, were included in the laws to cast a 
net as widely as possible to minimize Negro 
political involvement. 

Once the process began of adding provi- 
sions to restrict the vote on grounds of ac- 
ceptable moral behavior, there was virtually 
no limit to the ingenuity of the lawmakers in 
adopting unsual restrictions. The South was 
not alone in this regard. 

A listing of the restrictions placed on who 
may vote by one Southern and one non- 
Southern state, Louisiana and Idaho, illus- 
trates how out of hand the process of exclud- 
ing reputedly undesirable types from elec- 
tions can become. See Table 4. 

It was not until the Supreme Court de- 
cision in Smith v. Albright (1944) that the 
trend was effectively reversed. The Albright 
decision outlawed the “white primary.” Suc- 
cessive court decisions butressed by the Con- 
gressional passage of the Civil Rights Acts of 
1957, 1960 and 1964 began the process of in- 
creasing Negro registration. The greatest 
progress, however, was made with the en- 
actment of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. The 
Act suspended discriminatory registration re- 
quirements, including literacy tests, in any 
state or political subdivision where 50 per- 
cent of the voting age population were either 
not registered or did not vote. These provi- 
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sions applied to Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina and Virginia, as 
well as to 40 of North Carolina's 100 counties. 
In addition, the Attorney General of the 
United States had the discretion to assign 
federal examiners to register qualified voters 
and federal observers to monitor elections in 
the same counties. The Act proved to be ex- 
tremely successful. 

Black registration now exceeds 50 percent 
in all southern states. As the following table 
shows, whites as well as blacks benefited from 
the Act and will benefit from its reenactment 
by the Congress in 1970. (See Table 5.) 

The experience of both the South and the 
North emphasizes the power of registration 
qualifications to restrict the vote. It also pro- 
vides a persuasive argument that a compre- 
hensive voter enrollment plan under govern- 
ment auspices, such as the Universal Voter 
Enrollment plan, would result in significantly 
higher voter turnouts. 


REGISTRATION REQUIREMENTS OF THE STATES! 


Contemporary registration requirements 
vary greatly. Each was added over a period 
of time and often at the whim of specific 
state legislatures or in reaction to a passing 
public mood. Few states have codified their 
requirements and systematically evaluated 
their consequences. As a result, the registra- 
tion qualifications in effect, as the earlier 
comparison between the states of Idaho and 
Louisiana illustrated, can become quite elab- 
orate. 

The following reviews the registration re- 
quirements of the states presently in effect 
as they relate to the Universal Voter Enroll- 
ment plan, It begins with one of the most 
common, residency, and discusses these re- 
quirements as they pertain to state, county, 
precinct and city elections, and what, if any, 
options for presidential waivers are available 
to potential voters. Each of the states with 
registration systems has some type of resi- 
dency requirement in effect. For example, for 
presidential elections these range from three 
months or 90 days in some states (New York, 
Pennsylvania) up to—until it was revised in 
1968 to one year—two years in Mississippi. 
South Dakota uniquely adds a further stip- 
ulation that a voter must be a resident of the 
United States for five years. 

American civilians living abroad, estimated 
in 1960 to be about one-half a million people, 
are also excluded by residency limitations 
from voting. American military personnel 
abroad must qualify for the frequently cum- 
bersome absentee ballots, thus diluting the 
force of their vote. Of the 2,473,000 military 
personnel of voting age in November, 1968, 
1,142,000, or 46 percent of the total, actually 
voted. 

Several states (e.g. New Mexico, Missis- 
sippi, Washington and Utah) exclude Indians 
not taxed or those, and others, living on 
Federal lands from voting. The legal stipu- 
lations covering these exclusions are so varied 
that it is virtually impossible to estimate the 
number of individuals excluded from the bal- 
lot by these restrictions. 

As the following shows, 33 states have one 
year residency requirements before one can 
vote, 33 states require some period of resi- 
dency in the county, the same number in the 
precincts, and a smattering of states have 
city requirements as well, although Con- 
necticut's is in lieu of any other residency 
qualifications. 

Thirty-one states relax their provisions for 
presidential elections, although the effect of 
several is questionable. Colorado, as an ex- 
ample, substitutes a six month period for the 
original one year, the mandatory requirement 
in 14 other states. Several states permit presi- 
dential voting under a waiver system only in 
specific places, the town clerk's office or for 
maximum inconvenience, only in one city in 
the state, as is the case in Delaware. 


1 As of January 1, 1970 
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The requirements normally in effect stipu- 
late that to vote a person must be a resident 
of the state for at least one year, of the 
county for 30 to 90 days, and of the precinct 
for 30 days. It is estimated that these require- 
ments exclude from the electorate, through 
an individual's inability to meet the specific 
residency qualifications in an election juris- 
diction, five percent of the potential elec- 
torate. For the 1968 election, this would 
mean that six million voters were denied 
participation by residency alone. 

The following summarizes the various resi- 
dence requirements in each of the fifty states 
and the District of Columbia. (See Table 6.) 


State requirements ? 


Thirty-three states and the District of Co- 
lumbia require an individual to be a resi- 
dent for a period of one year before he may 
cast his ballot in an election? Fourteen 
states have residence requirements of six 
months—Connecticut has no state require- 
ment, but does have a six month residence 
requirement for cities—and only two states, 
New York and Pennsylvania, allow an elector 
voting priviledges after three months and 90 
days of residence, respectively. 


County requirements 


Thirty-füive states have county residence 
requirements of from one month to as long 
as six months. (Hawaii has a residence re- 
quirement of three months in a State Rep- 
resentative District.) Fourteen states have 
no county requirements. 


Precinct requirements 


Thirty-three states have precinct residence 
requirements of from ten days to six months. 
Sixteen states have no residence require- 
ments for precincts. Missouri has a precinct 
residence requirement of ten days in only 
some of its counties. 


City requirements 


Connecticut has a six month residence re- 
quirement in cities, but there are no state, 
county or precinct requirements. Rhode Is- 
land and Massachusetts require a six month 
residence; New Hampshire, six months in 
ward or town. Vermont and Maine have a 
three month requirement. Maryland’s resi- 
dence requirement is six months, but may 
apply to a county or city, and New York's is 
three months and also applies to a county or 
city. Michigan has a city residence require- 
ment of on or before the fifth Friday before 
the election. All other states have no city 
requirements. 


Presidential waivers 


Nineteen states and the District of Colum- 
bia have no provisions for new residents vot- 
ing in Presidential elections. Thirty-one 
states have some type of Presidential waiver, 
with fifteen of those states requiring lengths 
of residence of from fifteen days to three 
months. Delaware, for example, with a three 
month residence requirement for Presiden- 
tial elections, requires the individual first, to 
register in person in Wilmington and, second, 
to vote in Wilmington only on election day. 

Nevada and South Carolina have Con- 
stitutional Amendments that will be sub- 
mitted to the voters this year to change the 
residence requirements for Presidential elec- 
tions only. 

Former residents 

The states that allow a former resident to 
vote by a special or an absentee ballot until 
residence requirements of the new state are 
met, or for a specified length of time are as 
follows: 


?In some states a Presidential election is 
an exception; see Presidential Waivers. 

3 South Dakota, Utah and Vermont have 
Constitutional Amendments pending that are 
to be submitted to the voters this year that 
would change the existing residence require- 
ments. 
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Alaska: May vote absentee for President 
until he meets residence requirements in 
new state. 

Arizona: May vote absentee for 15 months 
after leaving if cannot meet requirements in 
new state. 

Connecticut: May vote absentee for 24 
months after leaving if cannot meet require- 
ments in new state. 

Michigan: May vote until requirements 
are met in new state. 

New Jersey: May vote by special absentee 
ballot for president if cannot meet require- 
ments in new state. 

Texas: May vote by absentee ballot for 
President for 24 months if cannot meet re- 
quirements in new state, 

Wisconsin; May vote by absentee ballot for 
President for 24 months if cannot meet re- 
quirements in new state. 

Wyoming: May vote absentee until such 
time as residence requirements are met in 
new state of residence. 

In addition to residency, each of the states 
with registration systems requires U.S. citi- 
zenship as a precondition for voting and sets 
а minimum age for eligibility. Beyond this, 
the states have a variety of other require- 
ments ranging from literacy qualifications 
and provisions barring those in prison or 
those mentally incapable from voting to the 
truly exotic, e.g., excluding from the electo- 
rate those of "bad character", duelers, Mon- 
golians, those in common law marriages, and 
so forth. Since these are not of direct concern 
to our bill they will not be reviewed. 


Registration. procedures 


Beyond the registration requirements 
themselves, there is the added barrier of the 
physical means by which prospective voters 
must qualify to vote. These procedures vary 
widely from one state to the next and fre- 
quently within a state. They are not well 
understood, but they provide an additional 
obstacle that those who are otherwise eligible 
must overcome. (See Table 7.) 

As Table 7 shows, the periods provided for 
registration vary greatly. Some are open for 
specified periods of time, others are open 
year around. Some close two weeks or less 
immediately prior to election day; Texas 
closes its rolls at the end of January, nine 
months prior to election day, In all cases, the 
burden is put upon the individual to famil- 
larize himself with the registration dates 
and and places and then to register himself, 
should he meet the qualifications. 

Finally, provisions for absentee voting, as 
Table 8 shows, can be cumbersome. The initi- 
ative is placed on the individual to find the 
time period in which requests for absentee 
ballots will be honored and his eligibility 
can be certified (usually beginning 60 to 90 
days prior to the election and ending within 
the week preceding the vote); to contact, 
in person or by mail as required in law, the 
proper official (usually a city or county 
clerk); and, if he qualifies, to insure that 
his properly marked ballot reaches the desig- 
nated election official by the time specified 
in the law. The total burden is placed on the 
individual to acquaint himself with the di- 
versity of regulations and to meet the spe- 
cified time limits and qualifications for ab- 
sentee voting. The process is awkward and 
discourages voting. (See Table 8.) 


Registration and nonvoting 


The foregoing introduces state registra- 
tion qualifications and provides some indica- 
tion of their effects. In an attempt to estab- 
lish the causes of non-voting and the groups 
within the population most seriously affected, 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census has analyzed 
the results of recent elections and notably 
that of 1968. In analyzing the 1968 vote, the 
Census reported that: 

“Higher voter participation was found 
among men, persons 45 to 65 years old, 
whites, people living outside the South, those 
with larger family incomes, and persons in 
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white-collar occupations, especially profes- 
sionals and managers. Lower participation 
was more likely among women, persons un- 
der 35 years of age and to a lesser degree 
those 65 and older, Negroes, residents of the 
South, those of low educational level, those 
with small family incomes, and persons in 
unskilied occupations, such as laborers (both 
industrial and agricultural) and private 
household workers,” 

1n exploring the contribution of registra- 
tion systems to non-voting, the Census found 
that 67.8 percent of the total voting age 
population participated in the elections. Most 
impressively, of all those who claimed to be 
registered, a striking 91 percent (91.2%) also 
claimed to have voted. 

The Census report is based on a person’s 
response as to whether he voted or registered 
and thus, by the Census’ own admission, 
overestimates both voting and registration. 
The figures should be valid as to relative 
trends and proportional relationships. If this 
is the case, then the earlier contention that 
registration systems provide the greatest 
hurdle to voting has substantial merit. 

The 27 million people not registered were 
asked why they had failed to take this initial 
step to qualify themselves, to participate in 
elections. The largest group, 53 percent 
(58.3%) said they were not interested in 
either politics, the election or political proc- 
ess more generally; ten percent (9.9%) re- 
ported that they did not register because they 
were not citizens; eleven percent (11.29) did 
not meet residency requirements; thirteen 
percent (13.4%) were barred from registering 
because of illness, lack of transportation, in- 
ability to take time off from work, and related 
reasons; ten percent (9.5%) gave other rea- 
sons for not registering but ones that the 
interviewers were not able to place in the 
major categorizations provided; and three 
percent (2.6%) either did not know why 
they did not register or the interviewer re- 
ported no reasons. 

Residency qualifications were given as a 
reason for not qualifying with increasing fre- 
quency as one climbed the educational lad- 
der; for example, approximately 16 times as 
many people with five years or more of col- 
lege offered this explanation than did those 
with nine years or less of total schooling. 
Disinterest was given as a reason for not 
registering proportionately more often by 
those with the least education, declining in 
importance with the formal educational 
achievements of the respondents. Residency 
was & great barrier to younger potential 
voters, than to those middle aged or older. 
Six percent more blacks offered election dis- 
interest or physical barriers to registration as 
major reasons for their failure to enroll than 
did whites. The latter reason was of even 
greater Importance for Negro familles, aver- 
aging nine percent of the norm for all groups. 

Over-all the evidence indicates that a 
reasonable set of limited registration re- 
quirements, coupled with a universa] enroll- 
ment system, would greatly increase voter 
turnout, bringing into the electorate groups 
badly ín need of representation, while at the 
same time making allowance for those who 
would normally vote but are excluded by 
physical inconvenience from registering. 

A study by Professor William Andrews 
|W. G. Andrews, "American Voting Partici- 
pation”, Western Political Quarterly (1966), 
pp. 639—652.] adds an interesting perspective 
to this analysis. Andrews made a detailed ex- 
amination of registration and voting in the 
1960 election. He estimates that legal re- 
strictions on the vote disqualified approxi- 
mately 15 million people from participation. 
In addition, another eight million did not 
vote because of problems in getting to the 
polls, traveling or the like. These factors re- 
sult in the elimination of between 20 and 
25 million people from the electorate. Of 
those remaining in what he refers to as the 
"eligible, able" electorate, 83.2 percent voted. 
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If these figures, or those of the U.S. Census 
are close to being accurate, a modification 
of registration procedures through the en- 
actment of the Universal Voter Enrollment 
plan would have two major results: a) it 
would substantially increase the number of 
eligible voters; and b) it would stimulate 
@ considerably higher voter turnout. 

A SOLUTION: UNIVERSAL VOTER ENROLLMENT 


There is a way of achieving virtually full 
enrollment. It is tested, safe, inexpensive and 
effective. It can vastly increase voter partici- 
pation. It is Universal Voter Enrollment. 

Proven in Canada, Idaho, Washington and 
in parts of California and elsewhere, it has 
&chieved enrollments of better than 90 per- 
cent of the voting age population, Universal 
Voter Enrollment shifts the initial burden 
of registration from the individual to the 
government. Government must move from 
old and inadequate methods that serve to 
inhibit voter participation to a new and 
effective method of enrollment. The United 
States is virtually the only advanced demo- 
cratic nation that does not have some yari- 
ation of the plan in effect. 

The pian 

In the weeks immediately preceding an 
election, enrollment officers would visit every 
residence in the land and enroll every qual- 
ified person to vote who does not refuse. 

For enrollment purposes, the 435 Congres- 
sional Districts—the smallest federal elec- 
tion unit—would serve as the unit for en- 
rolling voters, This assures a local operation 
of manageable size and of comparatively 
equal population, às well as one that reflects 
population shifts over the years. Each Dis- 
trict would be placed under the supervision 
of a local District Director. Teams of volun- 
teer sworn election enrollment officers would 
be recruited and trained by professional staff 
personnel in comprehensive canvass and en- 
rollment procedures, They would be assigned 
limited areas within the District in which 
they would be responsible for enrolling ev- 
eryone of voting age population. 

The enrollment officers would begin with 
existing lists of state and local voting reg- 
istration. In the canvass of every residence, 
enrollment officers would confirm the ac- 
curacy and completeness of the lists. Those 
already registered would be offered federal 
enrollment if they desired it. Errors and 
omissions in existing lists would be reported 
to local officials. In addition, every qualified 
person who is located and does not refuse 
enrollment would be placed on the rolls of 
the District. 

Each enrollee would be given a certificate 
which he would sign together with the Dis- 
trict Roll in the presence of the officer. On 
election day the enrollee, if not registered 
for state purposes, would present his enroll- 
ment certificate for validation, countersign 
the District Roll, and vote on a special ballot 
for President and Vice President. If registered 
for state purposes, he would vote on state 
ballots, but could have his federal certificate 
validated as evidence of his having voted. 

If the proper authority in a state or local 
district chose to do so, it could request 
full state or local registration by the federal 
enrollment officials. Any jurisdiction which 
followed this course would have virtually full 
enroliment at no expense. State or election 
districts which preferred to perform enroll- 
ment functions themselves, on giving ade- 
quate evidence of non-discrimination and the 
removal of all arbitrary barriers to qualifi- 
cation and on obtaining an enrollment ex- 
ceeding 90 per cent would be eligible to re- 
ceive federal funds which would otherwise 
be spent in the jurisdiction for federal en- 
rollment. Under either alternative, a full 
and uniform enrollment of all voters would 
be achieved. 

To assure awareness of the enrollment 
effort, and because some people will inevita- 
bly be missed in even the most careful 
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canvass, advertising on radio, TV, and in 
newspapers during the weeks of enroliment 
and for several days immediately preceding 
the election would inform the people of their 
duty to enroll and vote and of the proce- 
dures for doing so. 

No citizen would be barred from voting 
because of failure to enroll before election 
day, or loss of enrollment certificate, or ab- 
sence from his District or from the country. 
Nor would he be disqualifüied from voting 
for President if he changed his place of resi- 
dence—even the day before the election. He 
would simply bave to complete an affidavit 
identifying himself, following & procedure 
no more complicated than that required to 
cash a check. On completion of the affidavit, 
he would be permitted to vote, and his ballot 
would be placed in a sealed envelope with 
the affidavit attached. If he were voting out- 
side the District—for example, at an Ameri- 
can Consulate in a foreign country—his 
sealed ballot and affidavit would be placed in 
& special delivery envelope addressed to the 
District Director of his place of residence. 
Mailed ballots would receive full franking 
privileges. When the statements in his affi- 
davit were verified, the envelope containing 
his ballot would be placed with all other 
ballots received in this manner, opened, and 
counted. Perjury or misrepresentation would 
be a federal offense. 

THE NATIONAL ENROLLMENT COMMISSION 

To administer and supervise the Universal 
Voter Enrollment plan, a National Enroll- 
ment Commission would be created. The Na- 
tional Director of Enrollment would be the 
head of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Act- 
ing in this capacity, the National Director's 
primary responsibility would be to achieve 
full voter enrollment. To assist him in the 
execution of his responsibilities, an adequate 
Staff of career personnel would be main- 
tained in the national office. 

The National Enrollment Commission 
would consist of nine members. The Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
and the Director of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census would serve as members. The balance 
of the Commission would be appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The members appointed by 
the President would serve terms of six years. 
No more than five of the members can be 
members of the same political party. 

The Commission would oversee the per- 
formance of the National Director of Enroll- 
ment, hear complaints, and recommend 
methods for improving the elective process. 
The Commission would report to the 
President. 

The Commission would also be charged 
with maintaining complete records of all 
election returns and al] laws and procedures 
for every public election district in the na- 
tion. These would be available to the public. 
At present there is no single depository for 
such information. As a result, it is extremely 
difficult to obtain complete and accurate 
election information from existing sources. 

The Commission would be authorized to 
study and comment on the adequacy and 
fairness of the election processes of any pub- 
lic jurisdiction, but it would have no power 
over any state, local or special election dis- 
trict, officials. The Commission would also be 
instructed to undertake any study requested 
by any public election district designed to 
improve voter participation or guarantee a 
republican form of government. It would re- 
port to the President after each presidential 
election, evaluating the thoroughness and 
fairness of the registration effort ànd pre- 
senting the final election returns. Periodi- 
cally, it would make available studies on the 
quality of American voter participation. 

The District Director in each of the 435 
federal election districts would be provided 
with staff and funds in election years to 
carry out the duties of his office. Federal 
Election Enrollment Officers would be volun- 
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teer workers serving without compensation. 
Recruited from civic groups, educational in- 
stitutions, and individual interest, they 
would be commissioned as federal officers 
and subject to federal penalties. They would 
receive suitable recognition for their public 
service. 

Estimated total costs for the operation of 
the Commission are $5 million in non-presi- 
dential election years and $50 million in 
presidentiai election + This averages less 
than 50¢ per eligible voter in election years— 
а small price to pay for the involvement of 
all citizens in the electoral process. 

In more detail, the plan would operate as 
follows: 


I. The National Enroliment Commission 


The National Enrollment Commission 
would enroll all individuals of voting age 
population for presidential elections, In ad- 
dition, it would perform a number of duties 
directly related to its principal concern. The 
National Enrollment Commission would: 

1. Enroll all voters for presidential elec- 
tions; 

2. Report on its enrollment effort and ob- 
tain complete and accurate results of each 
presidential election; 

3. Create an election information center, 
& public repository of all laws, regulations 
and procedures and data on voter participa- 
tion and election results for federal, state, 
local and special district elections; 

4, Study the elective process to assure full 
voter participation, integrity and efficiency in 
federal, state and local elections with author- 
ity to advise and consult with governmental 
and non-partisan private groups seeking to 
improve the democratic process and to re- 
port on elections and election practices and 
recommend techniques for their perfection; 

5. Aid and assist governmental and private 
non-partisan efforts to achieve full voter 
participation; 

6. Train federal enrollment officers and 
provide programs for state and lo- 
cal election officials on request. 

The National Enrollment Commission 
would assure all qualified individuals of their 
right to vote for president and serve an edu- 
cational function by providing information 
and analyses relevant to elections. It would 
collect election laws and the results of pub- 
lic elections held in the United States and 
make these available to all interested groups 
and individuals. 

The National Enrollment Commission 
would be non-partisan. The Director would 
be the Director of the Bureau of the Census. 
The Director would supervise the National 
Enrollment Commission as its chief execu- 
tive officer. 

The Commission would have professional 
staff of adequate size to perform its duties. 
Its division would include: (1) enrollment 
services, (2) information, (3) research, and 
(4) training. The operating budget of the 
Commission would approximate $5 million 
annually. 

The operating budget would be increased 
substantially in presidential election years 
to approximately $50 million. The major por- 
tion of the additional expense would be to 
cover the costs of enrolling all eligible voters 
through door-to-door contact. 

District Directors 

In election years, the Director of the Na- 
tional Enrollment Commission would appoint 
435 District Directors—one for each of the 
Congressional Districts—to supervise the en- 
roliment of voters within their districts. 

The District Director's position would be 
unsalaried. 

The District Director would have one re- 
sponsibility—preparing for and supervising 
the enrollment of all voters in his district. 

The District Director would receive a grant 
of up to 50 cents for every person of voting 
age residing in the district to cover enroll- 
ment expenses, 

Any state or local governmental agency 
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operating throughout a Congressional Dis- 
trict where 90 per cent or more of the eligi- 
ble eloctorate is enrolled through local ef- 
forts prior to July 1 of any Presidential elec- 
tion year may receive the federal funds avail- 
able for the District as a grant-in-aid. to 
help defray registration and election costs. 
A state reaching a 90 per cent or better en- 
rollment of its eligible voters may receive 
а sum equivalent to the federal funds avall- 
&ble for all Congressional Districts within 
1ts borders that attain a 90 per cent or bet- 
ter registration. 
District staf] director 

The District Director would also have re- 
sponsibility for hiring a Staff Director to 
serve for a six-month period (July 1-Decem- 
ber 31) during each Presidential election 
year to supervise administration of the en- 
rollment program in the district. This posi- 
tion would be compensated at an attractive 
salary to obtain the full time services of & 
well qualified individual who might take 
leave of absence from business, education or 
а profession. 

The National Enrollment Commission and 
its Director would provide the local District 
Director and his staff with supervision, train- 
ing and all possible aid in enrolling voters 
in their districts.. The emphasis would be 
on decentralizing administrative responsibil- 
ities and performance. The system as a whole 
must be fiexible and with the capacity to ad- 
just to the peculiar demands and enrollment 
needs of each of the districts. 


The district board 


Each district shall have a review board of 
at least five members nominated in equal 
numbers by the political parties whose can- 
didates received more than 10 per cent of 
the vote in amy public education covering 
the entire district within the past four years. 
Whenever an additional board member is 
necessary to achieve an add number of board 
members, the District Director shall appoint 
one member to the Board. 

The District Director shall: 

1. Consult with, advise, and recommend 
methods for full enrollment and fair elec- 
tion procedures to the District Director. 

2. Review complaints and report its find- 
ings to the District Director and the Na- 
tional Enrollment Commission. 


Enrollment officials 


The Staff Director, under the supervision 
of the District Director, and in consultation 
with the District Board would recruit indi- 
viduals to conduct the actual enrollment of 
citizens. This service would be voluntary and 
the enrollment officers would not be finan- 
cially compensated. 

The enrollment officials would be drawn 
from civic groups, political party workers, or 
other organizations and individuals who 
might want to volunteer their services. Each 
district should recruit not fewer than one 
enrollment officer for each one hundred per- 
sons of voting age 1n the district. 

In performing their duties, enrollment of- 
ficers would be administered oaths of office 
as public officials and subject to legal penal- 
ties for any prospective abuse of their offices. 

Enrollment officers would be required to 
attend training sessions priorto participating 
in the enroliment of voters. 

II. The enroliment of voters 

The quadrennial enrollment of voters 
would begin on the first Monday in.October 
and would be concluded by the end of the 
third week in October. The enrollment drive 
would be short and intensive. It is intended 
to coincide with the interest and enthusiasm 
generated during the campaign. period. En- 
rollment activities would complement party 
and candidate efforts and should heip to 
stimulate Interest in the election and a higher 
turnout on election day. 

Enrollment officials would be required to 
make a minimum of two personal calls at 
every place of residence in the district, if all 
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voting age residents were not contacted on 
the first visit. If the personal visits fail to 
reach every voting age resident, the enroll- 
ment official would be required to leave noti- 
fication of the times and places where the 
individual would be able to enroll. 

The enrollment officials would be required 
to compare their enrollment lists with all 
other available voting lists compiled by state 
or local governmental agencies to insure that 
no eligible voter had been omitted from the 
enrollment. 

If the proper state and/or local authorities 
requested 1t, enrollment officials would enroll 
voters for state and/or local elections at the 
same time they were enrolling them for the 
Presidential election. 

Also, 1f the state or local authorities re- 
quested it, the federal enrollment lists would 
be made available to the proper state or local 
agencies to update their enrollment records 
or to serve as a guide to the voting age 
population. 

Any enrollment list not turned over to 
State or local authorities for the purpose 
specified would be destroyed within one 
month of the official certification of the elec- 
tion results. No registry of citizens would be 
maintained at the national or district level. 

When an individual was enrolled as a voter 
he would receive a card certifying his enroll- 
ment. The card would bear the individual's 
name, his address and his signature, in addi- 
tion to the signature of the enrolling official. 
The same information would appear on the 
list compiled by the enrollment officia] and 
would be available at the polis on election 
day. 

The individual would present his voter 
card to the election officials at the polis on 
election day. The card would be validated by 
the election officials. The voter would also 
sign the enrollment registry beside the signa- 
ture obtained at the time of his enrollment. 
These procedures would safeguard the in- 
tegrity of the election, 

The enrollment as described would quaHfy 
an individual to vote for the President and 
the Vice President. If an individual has regis- 
tered under state law prior to federal enroll- 
ment, he need not enroll to vote for President. 

Any individual who was eligible to vote 
yet whose name did not appear on the en- 
rollment lists would haye two options after 
the regular enrollment period had ended: 

1. He could contact the District Director 
or other designated officials who would have 
the power to determine the individual's eligi- 
bility and add his name to the enrollment 
list, or 

2. He could appear at the polls on election 
day, sign an affidavit that he was eligible to 
enroll and cast a special ballot for the Pres- 
ident. The ballot would be sealed and then 
placed in an envelope with the affidavit sup- 
porting enrollment. It would be the duty 
of the District Director to determine the 
voter's eligibility. If found eligible, the bal- 
lot would then be counted along with all 
others cast in this manner and the results 
added to the election tally. 

An individual who loses his enrollment 
card could still vote. His ballot would be 
held separately, under procedures described 
above, until his eligibility was determined by 
the local election officials from the infor- 
mation in the affidavit. 

An individual absent from his home dis- 
trict, but otherwise eligible to vote in the 
election, could vote for the President at an- 
other polling place. To do so, he would have 
to provide the local election officials with 
proper identification—name, address, sig- 
nature, plus personal identification similar 
to that for cashing a check, The burden of 
proof in this case would be placed on the 
individual, Special ballots could be provided 
for these contingencies, These ballots would 
be air mailed, special delivery—franking priv- 
lleges would be provided—to the individu- 
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al's home District Director. He would deter- 
mine the eligibility of the voter and then 
count his sealed ballot along with the oth- 
ers received in this manner. 
UNIVERSAL VOTER ENROLLMENT AND 
STATE PRACTICES 

Universal Voter Enrollment is not outside 
the nature of current registration practices 
in the United States. It is primarily an ex- 
tension of present and very successful reg- 
istration procedures in many of the states, 
procedures which have led to increased voter 
participation. A brief look at the basic fea- 
tures of the registration systems employed by 
Utah, Idaho, Washington and California will 
illustrate. 

The state of Utah had a phenomenally 
high 1968 estimated registration of 97.8 per- 
cent. Utah’s registration requirements them- 
selves are of about average difficulty. The 
emphasis on registration is on bringing it 
close to the people. Local registration agents, 
appointed by the County Commissioners, es- 
tablish and publicize—either through a lo- 
cal newspaper ог by notices posted in pub- 
lic places, as required by law—their names, 
the dates and hours for registering, and the 
centrally located place within the election 
district where residents may enroll. In ad- 
dition to the local agents, individuals may 
also register with the County Clerk up to 10 
days before the election. Mail registration 
is possible if an individual is absent from the 
county. It appears that Utah's near perfect 
voter registration record is due to the ability 
of the voter registration system to keep reg- 
istration opportunities as close to the in- 
dividual as possible. The basic concept of 
Universal Voter Enrollment brings the proc- 
ess one step closer by having the registrar 
go to the individual's home and enroll him. 

In 1968 the state of Idaho had an esti- 
mated 91.4 percent of its potential electorate 
registered to vote, compared with a national 
average of 77.8 percent. This ranks the state 
second only to Utah in this regard. 

The principal features of Idaho's registra- 
tion system are its simplicity, its attempt to 
decentralize registration centers and give re- 
sponsibility to local units, and its aggressive 
search to include new registrants on the vot- 
ing lists. Local are enlisted for each 
precinct in the February preceding the elec- 
tion. They set up registration centers 1n their 
homes or places of business within the pre- 
cinct. They also can canvass door-to-door and 
register voters. New housing developments, 
small population centers, or the like (for 
example, mobile housing areas) can re- 
quest that one of their members be 
commissioned registrar or deputy registrar 
with authorization to enroll all the in- 
habitants, This permission is given vir- 
tually without exception. Registration is per- 
mitted up to the Saturday preceding the 
Tuesday's election. Over-all, the Idaho prac- 
tices are very simple, localized and very suc- 
cessful. The emphasis is on taking the regis- 
tration to the voter to the extent possible. 

The state of Washington ranked third in 
the nation in 1968 in registration with an 
estimated 90 percent (89.7%) of the poten- 
tial voters registered. Washington's registra- 
tion system is characterized primarily by an 
evident desire to attempt to register as many 
people as possible rather than by any un- 
usually facilitative or easy registration re- 
quirements. Conveniently positioned local 
registration, centers are set up fifteen days 
prior to the close of registration in local pre- 
cinct areas. Door-to-door registration is per- 
mitted and encouraged. In addition, portable 
mobile registration units. can be sent into 
neighborhoods to increase registration op- 
portunities, These practices are perhaps the 
greatest stimulant to a high registration. In 
effect, the government eases the citizen's bur- 
den by assuming responsibility for taking the 
registration to him. 

Another state with a similar registration 
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plan is California. The outstanding feature 
of California's registration system is the free- 
dom and flexibility given local registrars to 
determine the means to be used in contacting 
potential voters. Community groups can ac- 
tively seek out and register voters, door-to- 
door registration can be employed, and 
mobile registration units can be sent into lo- 
calities. In addition, the more conventional 
media outlets for publicizing registration 
drives can be supplemented with sound 
trucks sent through election districts to en- 
courage voters to register. 

As a result of very effective and highly suc- 
cessful enrollment programs these states 
have equally impressive voter turnout rec- 
ords. In the 1968 presidential election, the 
state of Utah led the nation with a turnout 
of 76.1 percent, as compared with a national 
average of 61 percent. Idaho has been either 
the first or second state in the proportion 
of voters participating in the last three elec- 
tions. In 1960 it had a turnout of 80 per- 
cent, and for the election years of 1960, 1964 
and 1968, it averaged a turnout of 78 per- 
cent, Similarly, the state of Washington’s 
voter turnout record in 1968 was 71 percent, 
ten points above the national average. 

The significance of the unusually high 
voter turnout records in Utah, Idaho and 
Washington must not be overlooked. It is 
apparent that the increased voter participa- 
tion in these states is due to a voter registra- 
tion system that emphasizes the responsibil- 
ity of government to bring registration op- 
portunities, to the extent practical, to the 
voter, primarily by localizing registration 
centers within precincts. And the Universal 
Voter Enrollment plan, which likewise places 
the responsibility for registering voters on 
the government rather than an individual's 
willingness and initiative in meeting and 
over-coming a series of government inspired 
obstacles to his participation, is primarily 
an extension to the national level of present 
practices in many states. Clearly not a radi- 


cal approach to voter registration, the Enroll- 
ment plan fits in well with the American 
system. The plan ‘will increase participation 


in the democratic process by enabling as 
many people as possible in the United States 
to take part in elections. The importance of 
citizen participation in a democracy cannot 
be ovér-stated and must not be overlooked. 


THE CANADIAN SYSTEM 


There are possible alternatives to the reg- 
istration plan proposed here. One example is 
the Canadian enrollment system. In the 
Canadian system there are two enumerators 
for each polling district (roughly 250 to 300 
people). The two political parties with the 
highest number of votes in the last election 
each nominate an enumerator for each urban 
area. These enumerators, acting as a team, 
enroll the voters in a door-to-door canvass 
similar to that proposed in the Universal 
Voter Enrollment plan. 

Enumerators begin enrolling voters 49 
days prior to the election. They must go to 
each residence together at least once during 
daylight hours and, if they fail to contact 
the prospective voter, once during the eve- 
ning. They must also notify residents who are 
not contacted where the enumerators may 
be reached. 

On the 42nd day prior to the election, the 
enumerators.must return a complete copy of 
their enrollment list to the “returning offi- 
cer", an individual in charge of the over-all 
district's enrollment. The enumerators must 
also post the list in a public and conspi- 
cuous place. Procedures are made ayailable 
for people omitted from the list to have their 
names entered on the roll. 

Enumerators receive a fee of $32 plus 10c 
for each elector on their list of electors, a 
practice roughly similar to that in use in the 
state of Idaho, 

The practice in rural areas is for the gov- 
ernment to appoint the enumerators and 
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there is only one enumerator per polling 
division. In other respects the system 1s gen- 
erally the same, the basic divergencies allow 
more flexibility in reaching prospective vot- 
ers Scattered over widely diverse geographical 
areas. In these respects, the Canadian prac- 
tices are similar to those in Alaska, South 
Dakota and more rural areas in the United 
States. 

WHY THE SPECIFIC PROVISIONS OF UNIVERSAL 

VOTER ENROLLMENT PLAN 


The intention of the Universal Voter En- 
roliment plan is to register as many people 
of the voting age population as possible. The 
Director of the Bureau of the Census was 
placed in charge of the operation because 
he is a non-partisan figure of integrity and 
the one person in the government with ex- 
perience in the type of operation envisaged 
in a residential canvass of all prospective 
voters. 

The duties of the National Director of 
Enrollment are detailed in the Act. He shall 
supervise the enrollment of all people who 
meet state registration qualifications. The 
only exception to this practice is in the 
case of residency. It is felt that any indi- 
vidual in the country should have the op- 
portunity to vote for president and vice- 
president. State residency qualifications 
should not preclude them from voting in 
presidential elections. 

The National Director of Enrollment would 
also assist people in voting, provide studies 
and information on our enrolling and voting 
Practices, advise states on the. mechanics of 
their election problems as requested, collect 
the results of all elections and make these 
available to the public and record all the 
laws covering election jurisdictions. There is 
no agency in the United States that now 
provides such badly needed services. 

The enroliment of yoters would take place 
in the three week period immediately pre- 
ceding the week of the election. Thus, the 
enrollment of voters would coincide with 
the campaigns.for public office, reinforc- 
ing the voter's interest and encouraging him 
to vote on election day. 

Every person enrolled to vote in presiden- 
tial elections shall meet the state qualifica- 
tions except residency. The person's name 
and signature shall be entered on an enroll- 
ment roll. When he votes, he shall again sign 
the enroliment roll. These safeguards should 
promote the integrity of elections and, com- 
bined with. the residential canvass, should 
make for the most precise registration sys- 
tem thís country has known. 

Each enrollee, in addition, will bé given 
&n enrollment certificate inscribed with the 
person's name, address and signature plus 
the name of the enrolling officer. When he 
votes, the individual will present this en- 
rollment cerificate in addition to signing the 
enrollment roll. 

Should a person fail to register prior to 
election day for any reason, he may— 

(1) contact the election official in his 
district who wil have the authority to 
validate an individual's qualifications and 
&dd his name to the enrollment roll, thus 
enabling him to vote, or 

(2) appear at the appropriate voting place 

on the day of election, sign an affidavit stat- 
ing that he meets the requirements for en- 
roliment and voting, in which event he will 
be enrolled and may cast & special ballot for 
the offices being contested. 
These special ballots will be checked by the 
election officials in each district to deter- 
mine the eligibility of those casting them to 
vote. The same procedure with regard to 
special ballots will also apply in the case of 
an individual who misplaces his enrollment 
certificate. 

Any person absent from the election dis- 
trict in which he is eligible to vote will be 
permitted to cast a special absentee ballot 
provided at a voting place in any other elec- 
tion district upon presentation to the ap- 
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propriate election officials of identification 
showing his name, address, and signature. 
The special absentee ballot will be mailed, 
registered mail, special delivery, air mail to 
the voter's home election district, where the 
election official will determine whether such 
person was eligible to vote. 

These procedures should protect the integ- 
rity of elections, They provide adequate 
means of determining all bone fide voters. 
They also allow everyone who is eligible to 
exercise his right to vote. 

The bill does not provide for any national 
registry. The reasons for this are many. A 
national registry of citizens could abuse the 
privacy of the individual, The arguments 
made before congressional committees against 
& national data bank apply with equal force 
to a national registry. There seems to be no 
need under the provisions of the Universal 
Voter Enrollment to maintain a dossier on 
each individual. Rather, the bil provides 
that the enrollment rolls for each jurisdic- 
tion be destroyed within 30 days after the 
results of the election have been certified 
unless they are turned over to a state, at 
the state's request, for use in the state's 
registration system. 

The idea of identifying each individual as 
he comes of voting age, sending him an en- 
rollment card and then maintaining a perma- 
nent roll of all voters holds some attraction. 
However, there are problems in identifying 
all prospective voters that the authors of the 
bill could not overcome. The most feasible 
means of achieving this would be to have all 
people register within a specified time period 
when they reach voting age. There is & com- 
pulsory connotation to such a system which 
could be troüblesome to enforce. Also, the 
idea of government stimulating registration 
as it does in the bill, rather than forcing 
registration, is more in keeping with the 
American experience. 

The possibility of establishing a central- 
ized file of registrants with basié data avail- 
able of direct concern to their registration 
has several additional problems implicit in 
its realization. It would be difficult to estab- 
lish a data center based on present data re- 
positories. Assessments of these repositories 
conclude that their files are not complete, 
even the most comprehensive are selective in 
their focus, and much of their information is 
dated (addresses, for example) and/or in- 
eorrect, and the number of people involved is 
limited, as befits the specific focus of the 
agency involved, 

Even if the data from all repositories— 
as it, pertains to a registration file—could be 
pooled, many of the same inadequacies 
would remain. Many people would not be 
reached and the accuracy of much of the 
information would be suspect. 

Keeping the data bank on registration 
current and applicable—allowing for changes 
of address, newly-eligible members of the 
electorate; and those disqualified for varying 
reason (e.g. а criminal conviction)—would 
represent a continuing and difficult problem 
to overcome. Where the pressure is not pres- 
ent for annual purification of the files, simi- 
lar, say, to the Internal Revenue Service, the 
scope of the problem would increase. 

In view of the problems presented by the 
establishment and maintenance of a national 
registery of citizens, the authors of the bill 
concluded that it was not feasible to include 
& provision for a national registry in the 
Universal Voter Enrollment system. 

The congressional district was chosen as 
the enrollment unit because it is the federal 
jurisdiction closest to the voter. Also, it is 
large enough, on the average of 600,000 per 
district, to allow for centralized enrollment 
procedures and normally is of compact 
enough geographical size to permit efficient 
enrollment procedures. 

The Commission is established in the bill 
to supervise the overall enrollment proce- 
dures. With the exception of the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Director of the Bureau of 
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the Census, the members are appointed by 
the President for six year terms with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. The Com- 
mission as constituted is intended to insure 
an objective, non-partisan and comprehen- 
sive enrollment of all voters: It should be 
composed of nationally known citizens of 
unquestioned integrity, and its powers to 
hear and publicize complaints should help 
insure open and fair enrollment procedures. 

The Commission should be provided with 
staff and legal powers adequate for the 
obligations it undertakes in the Act. 

The Universal Voter Enrollment plan is not 
intended to intrude on the states in any 
manner. Its enroliment powers are confined 
to presidential elections, although the states, 
if they so desire; are free to employ the en- 
roliment rolls as the basic registration list in 
their own elections. Further, under the pro- 
visions of the act, a state would receive $100,- 
000, the estimated costs of enroliment in a 
district under the Universal Voter Enroll- 
ment plan, for every congressiona] district in 
the state with 90 percent or better enroll- 
ment. This practice would reward the state 
for its efforts and help to defray some of the 
expense and it would relieve the Director of 
National Enrollment from registering voters 
in the District. 

The costs of the plan, based on estimates 
taken from Census and other sources, are un- 
der $5 million in non-election years and $50 
million in election years. At less than 504 per 
voter, this is à very small investment to make 
for a more vital and responsive political sys- 
tem. 

CONCLUSION 


The Universal Voter Enroliment plan 
meets one of the greatest deficiencies in 
American government, It provides a means 
for registering individuals, 47 million of 
whom did not vote in the last presidential 
election. It is safe, tested and designed with- 
in the framework of the American experience. 
It should be enacted now. 

The bill proposing the Universal Voter En- 
roliment plan is as follows: 


H.R. 19010 


A bill amending title 13 of the United States 
Code by authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce through the Bureau of the Census to 
undertake a quadrennial enrollment of 
those persons to vote in elections of the 
President and Vice President that meet the 
qualifications of the various States other 
than residency. This Act is to be known 
as the Universal Enrollment Act of 1970 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Universal Enroliment 
Act of 1970. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF ENROLLMENT 


Sec, 2. (a) The Director of the Bureau of 
the Census shall serve as the National Direc- 
tor of Enrollment. 

(b) The National Director of Enrollment 
may appoint additional staff personnel as 
deemed advisable and develop the proce- 
dures deemed necessary to enroll quadren- 
nially all citizens to vote for President and 
Vice President who meet the qualifications of 
the various states except residency. 


DUTIES OF THE NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
OF ENROLLMENT 

Sec. 3. The National Director of Enrollment 
shall— 

(a) establish and supervise a Federal sys- 
tem for the enrollment of all persons who 
meet the qualifications for enrollment in the 
State in which they reside, except that there 
shall be no residency requirement for Presi- 
dent or Vice President; 

(b) assist and encourage all qualified per- 
sons to enroll to vote in Federal elections; 

(c) conduct a continuing study of Federal, 
State, and local election practices and proce- 
dures; 
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(d) provide advisory, educational, and in- 
formational services to State and local au- 
thorities regarding elections; 

(e) encourage and foster, to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, State and local efforts 
to achieve full voter participation 1n elec- 
tions; 

(f) collect the results of all Federal elec- 
tions held in the United States, analyze 
such results in a manner to enable the voters 
to better understand such results, and pro- 
vide for the publication of such results and 
analyses; 

(g) compile and maintain the laws and 
procedures in effect for each election juris- 
diction in the United States and make such 
information available upon request to any 
interested person; 

(h) provide assistance upon the request 
of local communities to assist such commu- 
nitles in solving their election problems. 


ENROLLMENT OF VOTERS 


Sec. 4. (a) The program to enroll all un- 
enrolled persons in any State who have the 
qualifications for enrollment in such State 
shall] be carried out during a three week 
period immediately preceding the week in 
which the Presidential election is to be held 
in such State. 

(b) During the enrollment period referred 
to in subsection (a), national enrollment of- 
ficials acting under the supervision of the 
National Director of Enrollment shall con- 
duct an intensive drive to enroll all persons 
who meet the qualifications for enrolling as 
voters in each election jurisdiction and who 
have failed to enroll under State law. 

(c) No person shall be enrolled by a 


national enrollment official unless it is de- 
termined by such official that such person 
meets the qualifications prescribed by the 
laws of the States concerned for enrolling 
for voting in Federal elections. Whenever 
such determination has been made with re- 
spect to any person his name shall be en- 


tered on an enrollment roll compiled by the 
national enrollment officials for the election 
district concerned. 

(d) Each person who is found to be quali- 
fied to enroll to vote shall be issued an en- 
rollment certificate in such form as may be 
prescribed by the Commission containing 
the person's name, address, and signature, 
and the name of the national enrollment 
Official concerned. The identical information 
shall appear on the enrollment roll referred 
to in subsection (c). The enrollment roll 
containing a person's name and other in- 
formation shall be available at the particu- 
lar voting place within the election .juris- 
diction where such person may vote. 

(e) Any person enrolled to vote pursuant 
to this section shall be permitted to vote in 
the same Federal elections which he would 
have been permitted to vote had he enrolled 
under State procedures. When any such 
person appears at the appropriate voting 
place to vote he shall be required to present 
the enrollment certificate issued him pur- 
suant to subsection (d). He shall also be 
required to sign the enrollment roll a sec- 
ond time beside his first signature. 

(f) In any case in which a person has failed 
for any reason to enroll to vote prior to 
election day and otherwise meets the State 
qualifications for voting with the exception 
that there shall be no residency qualification 
for voting for President and Vice President 
&s provided in section 3, subsection (a), he 
may— 

(1) contact the election official in charge 
of the election district concerned and he 
shall have the authority to validate such 
person's qualifications and add his name to 
the enrollment roll, and such person shall 
be permitted to vote, or 

(2) appear at the appropriate voting place 
on the day of election, sign an affidavit 
stating that he meets the requirements for 
enrollment and voting, in which event he 
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shall be enrolled and may cast a special 
ballot for the offices being contested. 

A special ballot cast pursuant to clause 
(2) shall be placed in an envelope and sealed 
with information relating to the enrollment 
of the voter. The election official concerned 
shall have the responsibility of determining 
the eligibility of such person to vote in such 
election. If the election offlcial determines 
such person was eligible to enroll and vote 
the ballot shall be counted together with 
other ballots cast in the same manner and 
shall be added to the final election tally. 

(g) Any person who appears at the appro- 
priate voting place on the day of election 
and signs an affidavit stating that he was 
issued an enrollment certificate under this 
section but has lost such certificate shall 
be permitted to cast a special ballot for the 
offices being contested. The same procedure 
with to a special ballot cast under 
this subsection shall be followed as in the 
case of a special ballot cast under subsection 
(f). 

(h) Any person absent from the election 
district in which he is eligible to vote shall 
be permitted to cast a special absentee bal- 
lot provided at a voting place in any other 
election district upon presentation to the 
appropriate election officials of identification 
showing his name, address, and signature. 
A special absentee ballot cast pursuant to 
this subsection shall be mailed, registered 
mail, special delivery, air mail to the elec- 
tion official of the election district in which 
such person is eligible to vote. The election 
official shall determine whether such person 
was eligible to vote and, if it is determined 
such person was eligible to vote, the sealed 
ballot cast by such person shall be counted 
in the same manner as special ballots cast 
pursuant to subsection (f). All special bal- 
lots cast pursuant to this section shall be 
sealed separately from other ballots cast in 
the same manner or in any manner that 
would permit identifying a particular voter 
with a particular ballot. Special absentee 
ballots mailed pursuant to this subsection 
shall be transmitted by the United States 
Post Office Department without charge. 

(i) National enrollment officials, as well 
as all other election officials and the staff 
under the supervision of the National Di- 
rector of Enrollment, shall be considered 
public officials for the purposes of section 
201 of title 18, United States Code. 


ENROLLMENT INFORMATION 


Sec. 5. (а) No national registry of persons 
shall be compiled or maintained, 

(b) The enrollment roll compiled in any 
congressional district pursuant to this Act 
shall be made available to any State or local 
election officials upon request and perma- 
nent possession of such enrollment roll shall 
be given to any such official 30 days after 
the results of the election have been certi- 
fied if & request has been made therefor. 
Otherwise, the enrollment roll in each elec- 
tion district shall be destroyed by the elec- 
tion official 30 days after the election re- 
sults have been- certified. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION ON FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) There shall be established a 
Commission to be known as the National 
Enrollment Commission (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the "Commission"). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed or 
nine members, seven of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Sec- 
retary of Commerce and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Census shall serve as mem- 
bers of the Commission. Not more than five 
of the members shall at any one time be of 
the same political party. Members of the 
Commission shall be appointed for a term 
of six years, except that the terms of office 
for the first members appointed shall be as 
follows: three members shall be appointed 
for terms of two years; two members shall 
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be appointed for terms of four years; and 
two members shall be appointed for terms 
of six years. Any member appointed to fill 
а vacancy occurring before the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed may be appointed only for the un- 
expired term of his predecessor. 

(c) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Commission as Chair- 
man and one as Vice Chairman. Neither the 
Chairman nor the Vice Chairman shall be 
full-time federal employees. The Vice Chair- 
man shall act as Chairman in the absence 
or disability of the Chairman, or in the 
event of a vacancy in that office. 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers and shall be filled in 
the same manner, and subject to the same 
limitations with respect to party affiliations 
as the orginal appointment was made. 

(e) Five members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. (a) Each member of the Commis- 
sion who is not otherwise in the service of 
the Government of the United States shall 
receive the sum of $150 per day for each day 
spent in the work of the Commission, shall 
be paid actual travel expenses, and per diem 
in lieu of subsistence expenses when away 
from his usual place of residence, in accord- 
ance with chapter 57 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(b) Each member of the Commission who 
is otherwise in the service of the Government 
of the United States shall serve without com- 
pensation in addition to that received for 
such other sérvice, but while engaged in the 
work of the Commission shall be paid actual 
travel expenses, and per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence expenses when away from his usual 
place of residence, in accordance with the 
provisions of chapter 57 of title 5, United 
States Code. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 8. (a) The Commission shall— 

(1) consult with, advise, and recommend 
to the National Director of Enrollment, ap- 
pointed under section 2 of this Act, methods 
for effectively carrying out the duties of the 
Commission under this Act; 

(2) review complaints of malfeasance and 
nonfeasance against the National Enrollment 
Director or those under his jurisdiction and 
report to the President the results of the 
Commission’s review; 

(3) recommend to the National Enroll- 
ment Director how enrollment programs in 
specific election jurisdictions should be im- 
proved; 

(b) The Commission shall submit an an- 
nual report to the President and to the Con- 
gress not later than June 30th each year of 
its activities under this Act together with 
such recommendation for legislative or ad- 
ministrative action as it deems advisable. 


STAFF 


Sec. 9. (a) The Commission may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such staff per- 
sonnel as it deems advisable; and may pro- 
cure temporary and intermittent services to 
thesame extent authorized by section 3109 of 
title 5, United States Code, but at rates not 
to exceed $100 a day for individuals. 


ADDITIONAL POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 10. (8) The Commission or any duly 
authorized subcommittee or member thereof 
may, for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act, hold such hearings, sit 
and act at such times and places, administer 
such oaths, and require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memoranda, papers, 
and documents as the Commission or such 
subcommittee or member may deem advis- 
able. Any member of the Commission may 
administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses 
appearing before the Commission or before 
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such subcommittee or member. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
Chairman or any duly designated members 
of the Commission, and may be served by 
any person designated by the Chairman or 
such member. 

(b) In the case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey а subpena issued under subsection (a) 
by any person who resides, is found, or trans- 
acts business within the jurisdiction of any 
district court of the United States, such 
court, upon application made by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States at the re- 
quest of the Chairman of the Commission, 
shall have jurisdiction to issue to such per- 
son an order requiring such person to appear 
before the Commission or a subcommittee or 
member thereof, there to produce evidence if 
so ordered, or there to give testimony touch- 
ing the matter under inquiry. Any failure 
of any such person to obey any such order 
of the court may be punished by the court 
as a contempt thereof. 

(c) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cles, is authorized and directed to furnish 
to the Commission, upon request made by 
the Chairman, on a reimbursable basis or 
otherwise, such statistical data, reports, and 
other information as the Commission deems 
necessary to carry out its functions under 
this Act. The Chairman is further authorized 
to call upon the departments, agencies, and 
other offices of the several States to furnish, 
on a reimbursable basis or otherwise, such 
statistical data, reports, and other informa- 
tion as the Commission deems necessary to 
carry out its functions under this Act. 


DISTRICT DIRECTORS 


* SEC. 11. (a) In each year in which a Féd- 
eral election is held, the National Director 
of Enrollment shall appoint a District Direc- 
tor for each congressional district, District 
Directors shall be residents of the congres- 
sional district, 

(b) It shall be the responsibility of the 
District Director in each congressional dis- 
trict to organize and supervise the enroll- 
ment of all persons residing in such district 
who can meet the qualifications for voting 
in Federal elections in the State in which 
they reside but have failed to enroll to vote. 

(c) District Directors shall be paid at a 
rate not to exceed $100 a day for individuals. 

(d) Except as provided in subsection (e), 
in any year in which a Federal election is 
held in any State the Commission shall al- 
locate not more than $100,000 per congres- 
sional district to the District Director for the 
purposes of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act. 

(e). (1) Where the Commission finds that 
90 per centum or more of the persons quali- 
fied to enroll to vote іп: Federal elections in 
any congressional district were acutally en- 
rolled to vote in the most recent Federal 
election, the Commission shall grant to the 
appropriate State and local officials of such 
congressional district the sum of $100,000 to 
help- defray enrollment and election costs 
incurred 1n such district. Whenever a grant 
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is made under this paragraph no grant shall 
be made under subsection (d). 

(2) When the Commission finds that 90 
per centum or more of the persons qualified 
to enroll to vote in Federal elections in any 
State were actually enrolled to vote in the 
most recent Federal election, the Commis- 
sion shall grant to such State a sum deter- 
mined by multiplying $100,000 by the num- 
ber of congressional districts in such State 
qualifying for grants under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. Grants made under this 
paragraph shall be for the purpose of help- 
ing the State defray the cost of conducting 
Federal elections and maintaining full voter 
enrollment. 


DISTRICT STAFF DIRECTORS 


Sec. 12. The National Enrollment Director 
for each congressional district not qualify- 
ing under the provisions of section 7, sub- 
section (e) (1) or (2) shall employ a District 
Staff Director for a period of six months, 
beginning July 1, in each year in which 
Federal elections are held. The District Staff 
Director shall assist the District. Director in 
supervising the enrollment program. carried 
out. in the district. The salary of District 
Staff Directors shall be fixed by the Com- 
mission, 

REGISTRATION -OFFICIALS 

Бес. 13. (а) The District Staff Director, 
under the supervision of the District Direc- 
tor, in each congressional district shall re- 
cruit persons to serve as national enrollment 
officíals. It shall be the duty of such officials 
to enroll persons who meet the State re- 
quirements to enroll and vote in Federal 
elections with the exception that there shall 
be no residency requirement for President or 
Vice President. 4 

(b) Persons who are recruited tò serve as 
national enrollment officials shall be given 
& brief training course prior to assuming 
any enrollment duties under this Act. The 
training program shall be conducted under 
the supervision of the District Director con- 
cerned in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commission. The duties of 
national enrollment officials shall be pre- 
scribed by the Commission. The duties of 
national enrollment officials shall be pre- 
scribed in regulations promulgated by the 
Commission and such duties shall be carried 
out in each congressional district under the 
supervision and control of the District Di- 
rector and the District-Staff Director of such 
congressional district. Persons recruited to 
serve as national enrollment officials shall 
serve voluntarily without compensation. 

(e) National enrollment .officials, as well 
as District Directors, District Staff Directors 
and their staffs, shall be considered public 
offücials for the. purposes of section 201 of 
title 18, United States. Code. 


DEFINITION 


Sec. 14. Ав used in this Act, the term 
"Federal election" means any general or 
specíal election held solely or in part for the 
purpose: of electing any candidate for the 
office of President, Vice-President or presi- 
dential elector. 
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TABLE L.—DIFFERENTIAL TURNOUT RATES BY CLASSES 
OF COUNTIES 


1. OHIO 
Registration category 
by county 
Full Partial None 


1932 


yo 
e 


1936: 
Mean turnout ! 
epis deviation 


1948: 
Mean turnout. . .. 
ewe deviation 


1982: 
Mean turnout 
Standard deviation 


N 
1956: 
Mean turnout 
ur devíation 


Mean turnout... 


Sog Port Lon ZR BoP ls 
go 2° 


ї Excluding Cuyahoga. 


REGISTRATION CATEGORY BY COUNTY 
(EXCLUDING PHILADELPHIA) 


11. PENNSYLVANIA 


Registration No registration 


1920: 
Mean turnout. 
АП deviation. 
1924: 


Mean turnout. 
жыша deviation. 
1932 


© Mean turnout. 
— devia 


1936: 
Mean turnout 


Source: Compiled by Prof. "Walter Dean Burnham, 
рини of Political Science, Washington University, St. 
ouis, Mo. 


TABLE 2.—0CCUPATION AND 1960 TURNOUT CORRELATED 
FOR:83-ELECTORAL UNITS, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Occupation 1960 turnout 


Professional-managerial 
Other white .collar.....:.... 
Skilled and semi-skilled... 
Unskilled 


Source: vuoi Prof. Walter Dean Burnham, Department 
of Political Science, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


TABLE 3.—REGISTRATION AND VOTING. IN THE 1968 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 


Popula- 
tion of 
voting age 


116,535 


eg age regis- 
d tered 


Percent- 


Percent- 
Voted age voting 


78, 964 67.8 


104, 521 
10. 935 


75, 756 


Footnotes at end of table. 


72,213 69.1 
6,300 57.6 


51, 503 


In SMSA's of 1,000,000 or more 


In SMSA's of under 1,000,000... 


Percent- 
Regis- age regis- 
tered tered 


"Popüla- 
tion of Percent- 
voting age Voted age voting 


69.2 


65.7 
72.2 


66.5 


74.1 


71.3 
76.6 


75.3 


71.8 
73.0 


28, 631 


12,373 
16, 258 


22, 873 


10, 994 
11,879 


41,395 30,689 


18,841. 13,427 
22,518, 17,262 
34,397 25,905 
16,776 12,047 65.5 

7,621 12,858 67.4 
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Popula- 
tion of 
voting age 


Residence—Continued 


40,778 30,981 
26,454 
4,527 


Education: 
Elementary: 
2,937 
,108 
10, 627 


13,987 
30, 859 


11,038 
6, 899 
4,120 


Regis- age regis- 
tered 


Percent- 
Percent- 


tered Voted age voting 


Occupation: 
White-collar workers. 
Manual workers. 
Service workers. 
Farm workers 


BE 


8 ча Sge 
Cae ышт Nom 
BER NE пын 
wee qu ass 


Note: The numbers are in the thousands and the figures are for the civilian noninstitutionalized population, 


TABLE 5.—VOTER REGISTRATION RESULTS FROM VOTING 
RIGHTS ACT OF 1965, BY RACE 


Percent registered 


Prior to 
Act 


E 


State 


Alabama: 
19.3 
69.2 


40.4 
65. 5 


Bo 
о о о ~ 
88 SS РВ RR BE 
eo an чю COW wo wo aon > о Ao oo 


SE 


White.. 
South Caroli 


чо “it 
мю m 
: 


7 
9 
8 
8 
3 
7 
5 
E] 
1 


g 
де ёз Be paisg 


In county 


Alabaama 
Alaska 


Kentucky 
Footnotes at end of table. 


Percent registered 
State 


Virginia: 


1 А breakdown by race is not available. 

Source: Political Participation: A Report of the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights ramis) D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1968), pp. 12-13. 

Taste &—Restrictions on the vote in Louisi- 
ana and Idaho (persons prohibited from 
voting) 

IN LOUISIANA 

Those who are not U.S. citizens. 

Those who do not meet residency require- 
ments. 

Those under 21. 

Those who fail literacy test. 

Those judged insane or placed under 
guardianship. 

Those who commit a felony.* 

Inmates of prison. 

Inmates of charitable institutions. 

Deserters. 

Those dishonorably discharged from mili- 

TABLE 6.—STATE RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 

Presidential waiver 


In precinct In city 


28873 


- Percent- 
Regis- age regis- 
tered tered 


Popula- 
tion of 
votingage 


Percent- 


Voted age voting 


^ 2588 


бомо © юш "One o 


Paps 
‚соччо фо 


аван Moo 
PEORES 


tary service (unless pardoned). 
Those of bad character. 
Those convicted of a crime carrying 6 
months or more imprisonment, 
Those in “common law” marriages. 
Parents of illegitimate children. 
IN IDAHO 


Those who are not U.S. citizens. 

Those who do not meet residency require- 
ments, 

Those under 21. 

Those judged insane or placed under guard- 
lanship. 

Those who commit a felony.* 

Prostitutes. 

Persons who frequent houses of ill fame. 

Persons who lewdly cohabit together. 

"Those in prison. 

Those convicted of a criminal offense. 

Bigamists. 

Polygamists. 

Those living in or encouraging others to 
live in “patriarchial, plural or celestial mar- 
riages." 

Those who teach state laws are not su- 
preme. 


Those of Chinese or Mongolian descent. 


*Unless civil rights have been restored. 
Source: See tables that follow 


Former residents 


None... 
- At least 54 
special ba lot. 


22 days if moved 
to another coun 


within 90 days o absentee ballot, 
lection. 


At least 60 days but less than 6 months 
at town clerk's office within 30 days of 


election. 


days bui less than 1 year, 
Not less than 6 months in State, 90 days 
in county; 15 days їп precinct absentee 


my vote absentee in old town 24 months 
if cannot qualify in dew State. 


At least 3 months may register for a Presi- 
dential bailot, only in Wilmington and 
vote in Wilmington on election day. 


No residence requirement, must register 
between 45th and 75th days prior to 
election, must cancel old registration, 
must vote by 5 p.m. of day before 


election. 


At least 30 days but less than 1 year and 
тар voter in previous State, special 


n. 
Must meet all requirements to vote except 
residency, special ballot. 


90 € (for county At least 6 
seat election) 


0 days. Less 


days but less than 6 months, 
special absentee ballot. 
than. year in State or 90 days. in 


county but in election district at least 60 
days before election, special ballot. 


do None 
10 days (for muni- 
cipal and special). 
0 days 


Atleast45 days but less than 6 months in 


township, precinct or ward, special ballot. 


28874 
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State In State In county In precinct In city 


Presidential waiver Former residents 


Louisiana_.............- Л year.......... 6 months 3 months.. 
Maine 2.09. a E EL р MERE E ы, 
Maryland 6 months (or city)... 6 months (if less ECT S 
vote in of 
precinct). 


Massachusetts 


Michigan OR qp Е 0. о BRIE: SEE PS PSP ЧЄ =... 


30 days (if less may 
vote in former 
precinct if in 
same municipality) 

ee einen sue 6 months 

In some counties 
precinct residence 
requirement of 
10 days. 


Minnesota - 


Mississippi... ...-...- 1 year 
Missouri do 


Ree eae E 30 UR us 


6 months 


Montana... 
Nebraska 


.do. 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 
ELI : 


90 day: 
- 3 months (city or 
village). 


New Mexico 
New York 


30 days (may vote 
in old precinct). 
0 days 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 60 days 
Rhode Island 

3 months 


their spouses, 
6 months.) 

1 year + (5 years 
in United States.) 


Virginia 
Washington. 


West Virginia 

Wisconsin 10 days Cif less 
may vote in old 
precinct), 


Wyoming 10 days 


1 State representative district. ч 9e. d y 

2 On or before the 5th Friday preceding election (if less may vote in old district). 

3 Constitutional amendment on the ballot for 1970 creating special procedures. 

* Legislation pending which deals with this subject. К 

5 Constitutional amendment to be submitted to voters to change the State residency require- 
ment to 180 days. j Р 

* Constitutional amendment to be submitted to voters in 1970 to change the residency require- 


3 months. ..... 


6 months (or 
town). 


Less than 1 year and registered voter in 
previous State special ballot. _ 
No residence requirement, special ballot. . . 
. Less than 6 months in State provided 
resided in ward or election district at 
least 45 days before election. . 

Less than 1 year but at least 31 days in city 
or town preceding election, special 
absentee ballot 

Less than 6 months but more than 30 days Ma 
and is ineligible to vote in old State, 
special ballot. 

Less than 6 months must apply at least 30 
days prior to election, special ballot, 


vote after leaving State if cannot vote 
n new State. 


Less than 6 months in State; or less than 
40 days in county but more than 2 days, 
specia! ballot. 


specia! ballot. 
Less than 6 months but at least 40 days in May vote by special absentee ballot for 
State and county, special ballot. President if cannot vote in new State. 


requirement, special ballot. 

Less than 1 year but more than 40 days and 
was a qualified voter in former State, 
special ballot. 

Less than 6 months but more than 15 days, 
meets all other requirements and was 
Qualified voter in former State, special 
absentee ballot. 

Less than 6 months to 5 p.m. on day before 
election, special ballot. 


do 
Less than 1 year but more than 60 days and May vole absentee for President for 24 
was qualified voter in former State ^ months after leaving State if cannot vote 
special ballot. in new State, 
o 


аг but more than 60 days, 
special ballot. 


voter in former State, no residence re- 
quirement, special ballot. in new State. Я X 
May vote absentee until new State require- 


ments are met, 


ments to 90 days in the State, 60 days in the county and 30 m inthe precinct. _ 
? Proposed constitutional amendment would change the requirements to 6 months in the State 
and 30 days in the precinct. 


Source: Election Laws of the 50 States and the District of Columbia, The Library of Congress, 
Legislative Reference Service, June 5, 1968; local election officials. 


TABLE 7.—REGISTRATION PROCEDURES 


Registration 


In By 


State person Where to register 


Alabama County board of registrars. 
Local election board 
County recorder 


Permanent registrar or his deputy 
County clerk 


Arkansas......... ==. 
California........... Р 


Colorado. 


Registration period 


Cancellation, registration, purge 


Close 10 days prior to the election; open Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 in odd Complete registration of all persons entitled 
years, the number of days being discretionary with each county; 
10 days beginning 3d Monda 
larger cities open 4 additional 
Open year around; close 14 days prior to election 


to register every 2 years. 

in January in even years; in 

I times for 10 days each. | 

1968: No registration required. Present: 
Cancellation for failure to vote in 4 years. 


Open year around; close 4 months prior to primary and 7 weeks Cancellation for failure to vote in neither 
to general election. 

Open year around; closes 20 days prior to election 

Open year around; closes 53 days prior to election. .............. 


preceding primary nor general election. 
Cancellation for failure to vote in 4 years. 
Cancellation for failure to vote in preceding 
general election. 


County clerk (Denver Election Commission). Open year around; closes 20 days prior to and 45 days after general Cancellation for failure to vote once іп 1 year. 


election and 20 days prior to primary. 


Town clerk or registrar of voters. 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Open 8th week 
year; closes 4 


pa to election and 1 day each month during the Annual canvass to purge registration list, 
h week prior to any election. 
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Registration 


In By 
State person mail Where to register Registration period Cancellation, registration, purge 


County department of elections. ........... Open on the 4th Saturday in July, 2d Saturday in September, and Cancellation for failure to vote in 2 years, 
3d Saturday in October prior to election. 
Pre 1969: Open January 1; close 45 da руг о election, At Pre 1969: Reregistration of all voters each 
present open year around; close prior to election, election year. At present cancellation for 
f r failure to vote in 4 years. 
County supervisor of registration Open year around; close 30 days prior to election............... Cancellation for failure to vote in 2 years, 
County board of registrars. Open year around; close 50 days prior to election except when Cancellation for failure to vote in 3 years. 
there is a November general election, then-open 1 day a week 
> during the 50-day period, 
County clerk (Honolulu—City clerk) Open year around; close Sth Friday before primary; open 10 days Cancellation for failure to vote in preceding 
after prar ; close remainder of period between primary and primary or general election. 
general election, 

County auditor. Open Ist Monday in March; close Saturday next preceding pri- Cancellation for failure to vote in last general 

mary and Saturday next preceding general election, election, 

County clerk Open p around; close 28 days prior to election Cancellation for failure to vote in 4 years. 

County clerk or board of registration....... Open Dec, 1 until 29 days prior to primary; open May 15 until 29 Cancellation for failure to vote in 4 years 

uH prior to general election. (changed to 2 years in 1969). 

City or town clerk or commissioner of (a) Open year around; close 10 days before election; (b) Open 2d (a) Optional permanent system: Cancella- 

registration. Tuesday and last Saturday prior to election for 3 days and on tion for failure to vote in 4 years; general; 
election day. (b) regular system: Cancellation for 
failure to vote in 2 years. 

City clerk (in Johnson, Sedgwick, Shawnee, Open year around; close 20 days prior to any election 1968: No registration required. Present: 
and Wyandette Counties with election Cancellation for failure to vote in Novem- 
commission). ber general elections held in even- 

P numbered years. 
Kentucky. County clerk (Louisville-Board of Registra- Open year around; close 59 days prior to and 5 days after general Cancellation for failure to vote in any election 
tion Commissioners). election and primary. during a 2-year period. р . 

Louisiana Registrar of parish Open year around; close 30 days prior to primary and general Cancellation for failure to vote in 4 years in 
election. large parishes; general reregistration 

every 4 years in small parishes; cancella- 

Exi d ailure to vote in 2 years in certain 

parishes. 

Board of selectmen in towns; board of Dependingon size of city open 4th and 8th, 6th to 10th, 8th to 14th, Annual purge by registrar. 
registration in cities. o X S 18th day prior to election; close 3, 5, 7 or 9 days prior 

e n. 
Board of supervisors of election Open Ist and 3d TOT of each month with additional sessions at Cancellation for failure to vote in 5 years. 
discretion of board; close 5th Monday prior to and 15 days after 
general and primary elections, — Ӯ - hs Е 

Town or city clerk Open year around; close 31 days prior to statewide elections and Combination of annual canvass and checklist. 

у ‘ 20 days prior to city elections, a Я я 
City or township clerk. - : Open year around; close 5th Friday prior to election. Cancellation for failure to vote in 2 years. 
City clerk or commissioner of registration... Open year around; close 20 days prior to election.. - Cancellation for failure to vote in 4 years. 
Circuit clerk (county registrar) Open year around; close 4 months prior to election General reregistration at discretion of county 


ard. 
County clerk (Kansas ou Louis City Open year around; close 24 days preceding election in small Cancellation for failure to vote in 4 years in 
and ny Board of Election Commis- eese close 4th Wednesday prior to election in large larger cities; 2 years in smaller cities. 
sioners), counties, 
County clerk and recorder. Open year around; close 40 days prior to any election гезгә for failure to vote їп any general 
election, 
County clerk (Douglas and Lancaster Coun- Open year around; close on 2d Friday prior to election Purge by board prior to State general elec- 
ties—Election commissioner). tions and at their discretion, 
Nevada County clerk Open year around; close on 7th Saturday prior to primary and 6th Cancellation for failure to vote at any general 
Saturday por to general election. election. 
New Hampshire. Board of supervisors of checklist of town or List posted for corrections 30 days prior to election; close to cor- Checklist, 
. rections 5 days prior to election. 
New Jersey. City board of elections or municipal clerk. . Open year around; close 40 days prior to any election Cancellation for failure to vote once in 4 


years. 
New Mexico County clerk Open year around; close 42 days prior to any election. .......... Cancellation for failure to vote at last general 


election. 
New York Board of elections in county seat. Open year around; close 30 days prior to any election Cancellation for failure to vote once in each 
period of 2 successive calendar years. 
County chairman of board of elections or Open year around; close 21 days prior to election Cancellation for failure to vote in 4 years; 
local registrar. general reregistration at option of county 
ard. 
No registration required. 
Cancellation for failure to vote in 2 years; 
— may call;general reregistration every 
years. 
County election board or deputy registrar... Open year around; close 10 days prior to any election Cancellation for failure to vote in 4 years, 
Сору ork (Portland—Registrar of elec- Open year around; close 30 days prior to any election Annual mail canvass by board. 
ions), 
- County Board of elections (Philadelphia— Open year around; close 50 days prior to any election and 25 days Cancellation for failure to vote in 2 years. 
Registration division). after primary and 30 days after general election. Ё A 
Local board of canvassers and registration.. Open year around; close 60 days prior to election Cancellation for failure to vote in 5 years. 
County registration board Open бе around; close 30 days before general and primary Cancellation for failure to vote in an 
election. election during period since last two 
preceding statewide elections; general 
3 re-registration every 10 years. 
Open year around; close 15 days prior to any election.. „- Cancellation for failure to vote in 4 years. 
- Open year around; close 30 days prior to any electio Do. d 
Open Oct. 1; close Jan 31 Annual registration of all voters. 

. Open 151 Tuesday; 2d Saturday and 4th Tue: ф Cancellation for failure to vote at last or 
to primary. Open 4th Saturady and 3d Tuesday and Ist Wednes- next previous general or municipal elec- 
day prior to eer election. tion. 

Vermont. Board of civil authority of town or city..._ List posted 30 days prior to election; close to corrections 36 hours Check list. 
prior election on Saturday before a Tuesday election. : 
Virginia. General registrar of county or city. Open year around; close 30 days prior to election Purge at the direction of county and on 
eve 


6 years. 
Washington. County auditor or city clerk Open year around; close 30 days prior to election Cancellation for failure to vote in 30 months 
prior to Apr. 1 of odd numbered years. 


West Virginia. Clerk of circuit court. Open year around; close 20 e prior to election Cancellation for failure to vote in 2 years. 


Wisconsin City, town or ve clerk (Milwaukee— Open year around; close 3d nesday Nee to election in large Cancellation for failure to vote in 2 years in 
oard of Election Commissioners.) cities; 2d Wednesday prior to election in small cities. small cities; annual purge in larger cities. 
County clerk Open year around; close 15 days prior to and 10 days after election. ee for failure to vote in any general 

election. 


Sources: League of Women Voters of the United States, 1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. Law and the Due Process Clause,'' Houston Law Review, spring 1970. 
0036, “Year of the 1970 Voter—Get Ready to Vote." Robert Doty, “Тһе Texas Voter Registration 
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TABLE 8.—ABSENTEE VOTING PROCEDURES 
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Official | A 
application Voted ballot must be received by election officials 


Request absentee ballot when Secure absentee ballot from 


No later than day of election. 


From 45 to 5th day before election Register of the county civil circuit court... 
Postmarked no later than day of election. 


we mee than 6 months nor less than 4 days prior to Secretary of State—Pouch AA—Juneau 
Within 30 days prior to the Saturday before an election. County recorder 

--. Within 90 to 1 day prior to election ty clerk 
Not more than 60 nor less than E days prior to election. 


From 90 days to the Friday before an election.......... uu ek (Denver, election commis- 


Alabama 
Alaska 
y7 р: of day of election. 
AA 0 p.m. of day of election, 
By 5 p.m. of day prior to election. 


By 5 p.m. of day of election, 
By 6 p.m. of day prior to election. 


Colorado 
Connecticut... . 


-.. Anytime so voted ballot can be received in Conn. by тея е 
ay prior to election. 

--. Fro days to 12 noon of day prior to election 

--- From 45 days to 5 p.m. of diy pn prior to election... 


County department of elections. 
-- County supervisor a cwm: i 
- Within 90 to 5 days prior to election County board of e 
Not more than 60 nor less than 5 days prior to election County clerk (Honolulu, diy clerk) 
if within state; nor less than 10 days if outside state. 
County clerk 


Anytime prior to election 

Not more than 30 nor less than 5 days prior to election.. County clerk (Chicago election district, Yes 
board of election commissioners). 

County election board 

County auditor 


- By 12 noon of day prior to election. 

- By 5 p.m. of day prior to election. 

- By 7 p.m. of day of election. = ! 
Postmarked по later than the day prior to any election. 


Delaware. 
Florida. . 
Georgia. 
Hawaii 


By 12 noon of day of election. Return ballot by certified 
or registered mail. 

In time to be delivered to local precincts by 6 p.m. of 
election day. 

By 6 p.m. of LU of election. 

In time to be delivered to local precinct before 8 p.m. of 
election day. 

By 12 noon of day prior to election in counties using 
paper ballots. 


Within 90 days prior to election 
Within 20 days prior to election 


For primary, between AN 1 and Thursday Keo to County clerk or election commissioner. 
election. For general election, between Sept. 1 a 
арза prior to election. 
рау prior to 20 days before election... 


- County court clerk 
ween 60th and 6th day prior to election. 


-. Clerk of parish court (New Orleans, civil _ 
sheriff of parish). 
- Town or city clerk 
Board of supervisors of elections.. 


--. By 6 p.m. of day of election . 
- In time to be delivered to the precinct by 8 p.m. of day 
of election. 
- By 3 p.m. of day of election. 
- By 8 p.m. of day of election. 
- Before polls close on day of election. 
By 8 p.m. of day of election. 
. Before polls close on election day. 
In time to be delivered to precinct before polls close. 
By 4 p.m. of day prior to election. 


-. Anytime prior to election 
-. Anytime prior to 10 days before election 
-- Anytime prior to day before general election. -- City or town clerk 
= a tima prior to election City or township clerk. 
more than 45 nor less than 1 day prior to election... County auditor 
"Mt earlier than 60 days prior to election County or city registrar. 
Between 30th and 4th day prior to election си ЧАН clerk or board of election com- 
missione 
сау Dei. and recorder 
County clerk (Douglas and Lancaster Yes 
Counties, election commissioner). 
Anytime prior to 7 days before election............... County clerk 
. Anytime prior to election -~ Town or city clerk 


Maryland... 
Revenu. = 
higan.. 
Minnesota. - 
Mississippi. 
Missouri 
Between 45th and 1 day before élection. 


3 By 8 p.m. of day of election. 
Between 90th and 2nd day prior to election. 


By 10 a.m. of Thursday, following day of election. 


Before polls close on day of election, 
In time to be rg to local officials before polls 


Anytime prior to 8 days before election. 
Anytime priog to 10 days before electio 
Between 30th and 7th day prior to electi 

. Between 46th and Sth day prior to election 
Within 30 days prior to election. 


Between 30th and 5th дау prior to election 

-. Anytime but preferably at least 30 days before election 
Between the 60th and 5th day prior to election... County clerk (Multnomah County, Depart- 
ment of records and elections). 

vo board of elections. 


County board of — 
--- County auditor. 


ty or B: 
Chairman of county board af есм 
- County auditor. 


By 12 noon x» Friday before day of election. 
By 5 p.m. of Friday before day of election. 
By 8 p.m. of day of election. 


By 5 p.m. of Friday prior to election, 


Pennsylvania Anytime prior to 7 days before election 
By 9 p.m. of day of election. 


Rhode Island Anytime but completed form must be received by 
ard by 21st day before election, 
Anytime prior to 30 days before election 
=н ime prior to election 
etween 40th and 5th day prior to election 
att Бана 60th and 4th day prior to electon 


Before polls close on election day. 
-.. By 7 p.m. of day of election. 
.. By 10 a.m. of day of election, 
-. By 1 p.m. of day of election. 


-- Within 30 days prior to election; earlier if overseas. 


Vermont. -. Anytime prior to 4th day before election 


Virginia... 
States between 


outside United States. 


Washington. Within 45 days prior to election 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming. Within 40 days prior to election 


JUSTICE FOR RHODESIA: WILL 
YOU ACT, MR, HEATH? 


(Mr. LANGEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the 51 House colleagues who have 
joined with me, I am taking this op- 
portunity to announce a new initiative 
undertaken on behalf of the good people 
of Rhodesia, who have traditionally 
courted friendship with the United 
States. 

On numerous past occasions Members 
of both Houses of the Congress, from 
both sides of the political aisle, and rep- 
resenting all parts of the United States 
have joined in efforts to bring an end to 
the unproductive and negative atmos- 


Between 60th and 4th day prior to election 
Between 90th and 3d day prior to election 


Between 2 ao 5 da on prior to election if within United Precinct or general registrar. 
and 10 days prior to election if 


County auditor or city clerk 
Clerk of circuit court. 


Town or city clerk (Milwaukee, board of 
р) алараа 
County clerk. 


phere surrounding current American 
policy toward that nation. 

And now the accession of the new 
Conservative Government of Prime Min- 
ister Edward Heath to power in Great 
Britain has afforded a new opportunity 
to work for this desirable goal. Vowing 
during the recent campaign to seek new 
initiatives toward conciliation with the 
states of Southern Africa, Mr. Heath 
should now be encouraged in his efforts 
to achieve this wise goal. 

I wish to extend publicly my deepest 
appreciation to my good friends and col- 
leagues—all 51 of them—who have joined 
with me in sending a personal letter to 
Mr. Heath regarding this matter. 

As the letter has already been delivered 
to the Prime Minister at his London of- 
fice, I feel it appropriate at this time to 


.. By 8 p.m. of day of election, 
- In time to be delivered to local election officials before 
polls close. 
In time to be counted in precinct before polls close. 


No later than 10 days after primary and 15 days after 
general election. 

In et "os delivered to local polls by 7:30 p.m. 
e 

In ше to Be delivered to local precinct by 8 p.m. ot 
election 

In time to i delivered to precinct officials when polls 
open. 


make public the message contained. The 
letter reads as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1970. 

The Right Honorable Mr, EDWARD HEATH, 
Prime Minister, London, England. 

Br: We, the undersigned Members of the 
United States Congress, wish to congratulate 
you on your recent accession to the high 
office of Prime Minister. In addition we wish 
to express to you our hopes for great success 
as you grapple with the problems of the new 
government, 

One of the many concerns which is oc- 
cupying the attention of a large number of 
us in the United States Congress, and one 
in which there is a deep grassroots sentiment 
all over this country of ours, is the con- 
tinuation of economic sanctions by the 
United Kingdom against Rhodesia. 

Our official and national policy has hith- 
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erto been one of support for the United 
Kingdom in her efforts to effect a reconcili- 
ation without bloodshed with her runaway 
colony. However, after five years of incon- 
clusive efforts, the Government of Rhodesia 
has finally severed all connections with the 
mother country. The imposition of strict eco- 
nomic sanctions against Rhodesia, by vote 
of the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, has resulted neither in the economic 
collapse or breakdown of that country's fi- 
nancial structure, nor has it forced her lead- 
ers to come to terms with the British Gov- 
ernment at the bargaining table. 

What is apparent to us are the following 
facets of the problem: 

1. Rhodesia is not on the verge of a col- 
laj 


pse. 
2. Great Britain and most other free west- 
ern world trading partners have lost & valu- 
able and growing Central African market. 

8. Subvention and third-nation channels 
of trade are being opened up which lead to 
distortions of international trade and invest- 
ment and a sense of hypocrisy in our official 
commercial relationships. 

4. The cessation of our trading relation- 
ships has caused a void which we may find 
hard to fill in view of the fact that other 
countries, whose basic philosophies are inim- 
ical to those of the western free world na- 
tions, are stepping up their trade and invest- 
ment there, and may be adverse to sharing 
their advantage with us in the future. 

5. The white population of Rhodesia is ap- 
parently able to “make do” under continu- 
ing sanctions, but our concern is also for the 
native population which із increasingly be- 
ing caught in an economic squeeze. 

6. The cost of the British blockade against 
oil imports by Rhodesia must seem need- 
less in view of Rhodesia’s ability to get her 
needs supplied by South Africa and Portugal. 

7. In the final analysis the prevention of 
the Rhodeslan problem from erupting into 
& wider African impasse or its settlement 1s 
considered to be solely within the internal 
jurisdiction of the United Kingdom. 

With these facts before us and without 
any intention of interfering in your Govern- 
ment's internal affairs, the consensus of the 
undersigned is that we want to ask you to 
consider, at your earliest opportunity, the 
possibility of ending British economic sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia. We feel that new 
channels of renegotiation could speedily be 
opened and with that eventuality in pros- 
pect a British request to the United Nations 
for a cessation of sanctions would be readily 
granted. Such a proposal of magnanimity on 
the part of your new government towards 
Rhodesia would result in greater accommo- 
dations being achieved than envisioned 
hitherto. We feel that we express to you, 
unofficially, the desire of a great proportion 
of the American people in the sure hope that 
Rhodesia will be reaccepted into the comity 
of nations and that with your help she will 
be able to ensure far greater political par- 
ticipation by all segments of her population. 

It is with this sincere desire for a speedy 
renewal of discussions and the concurrent 
withdrawal of sanctions that we, the under- 
signed, wish you an effective course of ac- 
tion, 

We remain, Sir, 

Signed by the following Members of Con- 
gress: 

Yours sincerely, 

James A. Haley, Earl F. Landgrebe, Roger 
H. Zion, William L. Scott, Watkins M. Abbitt, 
Tom S. Gettys, George W. Andrews, Jamie L. 
Whitten, Joe D. Waggonner, Jr., Durward G. 
Hall Edward J. Derwinski, Jack H. McDon- 
ald, Wm. M. Colmer, Philip M. Crane, and 
O. C. Fisher. 
= Odin Langen, Charles H. Griffin, James M. 
Collins, William J. Randall Thomas G. Aber- 
nethy, James G. Fulton, Carleton J. King, 
Maston O'Neal, James A. McClure, Robert H. 
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Michel, Donald E. Lukens, John Buchanan, 
Sam Stelger, E. Y. Berry, and Robert L. Sikes. 

Barry M. Goldwater, Jr., Ben B. Blackburn, 
John J, Flynt, Jr., L. Mendel Rivers, Thomas 
M. Pelly, William J. Scherle, L. H. Fountain, 
Roy A. Taylor, G. V. Montgomery, Del Claw- 
son, and Clarence E. Miller. 

Harold R. Collier, George A. Goodling; Wil- 
lam L. Dickinson, Albert Watson, Fletcher 
Thompson, Don H. Clausen, John M. Ash- 
brook, John M. Zwach, Ancher Nelsen, Gene 
Snyder, and Wm. Jennings Bryan Dorn. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to emphasize here 
that our letter to Mr. Heath was sent 
through proper State Department chan- 
nels, and Secretary Rogers has been 
fully advised of the contents. And while 
there was a certain amount of delay due 
to protocol in forwarding our letter, 
nevertheless, I appreciate the State De- 
partment's cooperation in making the 
delivery. 

Mr. Speaker, I am greatly encouraged 
by recent events and trends involving 
our relations with Rhodesia. Paramount 
in this issue has been the change of ad- 
ministration in London. Mr. Heath is 
neither pledged nor committed to the 
harsh and errant policies of the past, 
and now has a glowing opportunity to 
reestablish the traditionally close and 
harmonious relationship that has existed 
with the Rhodesian people. Further- 
more, our State Department has given a 
great deal of attention to our letter to 
Mr. Heath, which obviously means that 
they too realize the importance of what 
is happening. The inertia of the past has 
at last yielded to movement and hope 
for progress. 

Mr. Heath has promised to set Great 
Britain on a better course toward Rho- 
desia. Our Department of State will be 
both wise and anxious to cooperate with 
the British whose sovereignty and sole 
responsibility in this matter have long 
been recognized by the Department. 

It is my understanding that we may 
expect a direct reply to our letter from 
the office of the Prime Minister. To be 
certain, my colleagues and I look for- 
ward to that response with great hope 
and. earnestness. The goal of concilia- 
tion with Rhodesia is both just and wise, 
and there can be no question that suc- 
cess is going to be achieved. 

On behalf of my fellow cosigners, I 
invite every Member of this House to 
join with us in initiating new efforts 
toward this goal, and I publicly chal- 
lenge the Department of State to take 
the leadership in bringing the United 
States to share this better policy of en- 
lightenment and conciliation. 


A PLAN FOR CLEAN AIR 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
joining with 18 of my colleagues in es- 
tablishing an ad hoc Congressional Clean 
Air Committee and in introducing а bill, 
H.R. 18980, that incorporates a series of 
clean air amendments presently being 
considered in the Senate. These amend- 
ments would do much to realize the ‘Plan 
for Clean Air by 1975” proposed by En- 
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vironmental Action, and endorsed by a 
number of the country’s major conserva- 
tion organizations. It is our hope that 
the Clean Air Act of 1970 can be 
strengthened before it is finally enacted 
into law. 

The recent smog crises warned not of 
a passing problem, but of a growing prob- 
lem; the temperature inversions have 
served to unveil the dimensions of our 
air pollution problem and have demon- 
strated the need for immediate action. 
Today an estimated 142 million tons of 
pollutants are discharged annually into 
the atmosphere at an estimated cost of 
$13 billion to the taxpayers; and, esti- 
mates suggest that this cost goes even 
higher—to $30 billion a year. In addition 
to the economic costs, pollution is under- 
mining the public’s health—often killing 
its victims over a long period of time 
without special occasions of temperature 
inversions, smog, or noxious odors. 

Mr. Speaker, our present air pollution 
control statutes are pitifully weak—giv- 
ing us no more than minimum auto emis- 
sion control devices with an 80-percent 
failure rate and providing us little pro- 
tection from the industrial smokestack. 
Unfortunately, the bill passed by the 
House just promises more of the same: 
A smoke screen for national and local 
inaction and a continued license to pol- 
lute. 

The legislation I am introducing today 
with the ad hoc Congressional Clean Air 
Committee would provide the amend- 
ments needed to strengthen the Clean 
Air Act of 1970 in the areas in which it 
is weakest. Essentially, H.R. 18980 pro- 
vides for the following: 

First. Public disclosure by individual 
and corporate polluters of the pollutants 
they are discharging into the air and in 
what quantity. 

Second. Exemption from the national 
auto emission standards for States es- 
tablishing standards that are more re- 
strictive than the national standards. 

Third. A low-emission automobile by 
1975. 

Fourth. Regulation of fuel additives by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Fifth. Class action suits by individuals 
against polluters or against Government 
agencies not enforcing the pollution con- 
trol laws. 

Sixth. Establishment of national emis- 
sion standards for stationary polluters 
within 2 years. 

Seventh. Prohibition against Govern- 
ment contracting with violators of the 
Federal clean air statutes. 

Today there is no law requiring pol- 
luters to register with the Secretary of 
Health Education, and Welfare the na- 
ture and quantity of the pollutants they 
are putting into the atmosphere. It is 
even difficult for the Government to get 
this information from companies, and 
often they are able to do so only by agree- 
ing not to release the information to the 
public. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we all par- 
take in a common ownership in the air— 
and that the public has the right to 
know who is polluting the air it breathes 
and to what extent. I propose that both 
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individual and corporate polluters be re- 
quired to file with the Federal Govern- 
ment quarterly reports on the substance 
and quantity of their pollution; these re- 
ports would be subject to public disclosure 
and would be verified by the Government 
through monitoring. 

The automobile is our country's single 
largest polluter of the air, accounting for 
60 percent of the Nation's total air pol- 
lution, and contributing up to 75 to 80 
percent of the pollution in cities such as 
New York and Los Angeles. The cities of 
our country cannot survive much longer 
under such conditions, particularly since 
even with improved auto emission stand- 
ards and control devices, the automo- 
bile's total pollution will again reach to- 
day's proportions at the end of the decade 
due to the increased number of vehicles. 

Essentially, two things need to be done 
to meet the automobile challenge. First, 
States must be allowed to establish auto 
emission standards that are more re- 
strictive than the national standards; the 
way the law is written now, California is 
the only State that can adopt tighter 
standards, but surely the auto pollution 
in States such as New York is as critical 
as California's. And second, an alterna- 
tive to the internal combustion—IC— 
engine must be developed. Both electric 
and steam propulsion systems have been 
offered as alternatives to the IC engine. 
But, Detroit has stalled their develop- 
ment because of its investment in the IC 
propulsion system. And yet, sufficient 
data is available which demonstrates that 
the steam engine, in particular, can both 
operate and provide the performance de- 
manded by the driving public; further- 
more, its emissions are less than 1 per- 
cent of the IC engine. 

Unfortunately, Detroit is motivated 
only by the dollar, and does not seem con- 
cerned about its pollution. The incentive 
‘to change will have to be an economic 
one. Therefore, I propose that Detroit be 
given a deadline of January 1, 1975, by 
which time it will be allowed to market 
only a low-emission vehicle. I think that 
if this is required—and the alternative is 
to go out of business—the auto manufac- 
turers will find a way to make a pollution 
free engine go. 

We have to acknowledge that consid- 
erable costs will be incurred in retool- 
ing for a new engine, and so I am intro- 
ducing today, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 714, first introduced by Senator 
GAYLORD NELSON, to provide that it be 
the sense of Congress that there be & 
moratorium on automobile styling 
changes. This would make available the 
estimated $1 billion spent each year by 
Detroit in model changeovers to finance 
the development and conversion to a 
clean propulsion system. 

Mr. Speaker, let us accept the recent 
air pollution disaster alerts which spread 
across the globe from New York City to 
Tokyo as warnings of things to come. In 
Biblical days Babylonia was warned of 
disaster when the words, “Mene Mene 
Takel, Upharsin” appeared on the king’s 
banquet hall wall. Today we are being 
warned, not by words, but by smog set- 
tling over our cities. The Babylonians 
were destroyed. Let us not suffer this 
same fate. There still is time but that 
time is running out. 
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Members of the ad hoc Congressonal 
Clean Air Committee and sponsors of 
its bill are: 

ALPHONZO BELL, Republican, Califor- 
nia. 

JOHN BRADEMAS, Democrat, Indiana. 

GEORGE E, BROWN, JR., Democrat, Cal- 
ifornia. 

LEONARD FARBSTEIN, Democrat, New 
York. 

DonaLp M. Fraser, Democrat, Minne- 
sota. 

GILBERT GUDE, Republican, Maryland. 

MICHAEL HARRINGTON, Democrat, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Ken HECHLER, Democrat, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Epwarp I. Kocs, Democrat, New York. 

ALLARD K, LOWENSTEIN, Democrat, New 
York. 

RICHARD McCartHy, Democrat, New 
York. 

PauL N. McCLoskEY, Jn. Republican, 
California. 

ABNER J. Mixva, Democrat, Illinois. 

F. BRADFORD Morse, Democrat, Massa- 
chusetts. 

RICHARD L. OrTINGER, Democrat, New 
York. 

OGDEN REID, Republican, New York. 

_ HENRY S. Reuss, Democrat, Wiscon- 
sin. 

BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, Democrat, 
New York. 

CHARLES A. VANIK, Democrat, Ohio. 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS IN 
NIXON WELFARE PLAN FOR 
AGED, BLIND, AND DISABLED PER- 
SONS 


(Mr. BURTON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following suggestions of 
mine to improve the program, financing, 
and administration of the adult public 
assistance categories—may be of interest 
to those following the Nixon welfare 
plan. 

The material follows: 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS—AGED, 
BLIND, AND DISABLED, AUGUST 1, 1970 

(A) Program—(Aged, blind, and dis- 
abled) 

1. Increase Aged, Blind, and Disabled mini- 
mum payment to $130/month (as of Jan. 1, 
1971)! 

2. Include a Cost of Living factor—to be 
applied to the minimum payment (as of Jan. 
1, 1972). 

(This amount—a Federal expense—must 
be disregarded by states, for their payments 
over the minimum—thus assuring adult re- 
cipients receiving more than the minimum 
will also benefit from this cost of living pro- 
vision.) 

3. Reduce the present 65 year in Aged pro- 
grams to 60. 

4. Require that states “disregard” $7.50/ 
month. (This provision of current law is now 
permissive.) 

5. Provide statutory assurance that no ap- 
plicant for, or recipient of adult public as- 
sistance on the effective date of the applicable 
provisions of the bill shall have their benefits 
reduced, nor be rendered ineligible as a re- 
sult of the enactment of the legislation. 

6. Requires states to meet their budgeted 
needs for adult recipients. 

М№оте.—1{ the food stamps—for aged, blind, 
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and disabled—are converted into cash—ac- 
complish this by raising the above $130/ 
month minimum to $140. 

7. (B) Source of funds—and cost analysis 
(See Attached). 

8. (C) Administrative suggestions (See At- 
tached), 

9. (D) Technical changes (See attached). 


10. (E) Blind and disabled—Special pro- 
visions. 


Extend the 3-year training and rehabilita- 
tion period to enable their training and/or 
rehabilitation to be completed (Section 1603 
(a) (3) and (4). 

Extend Aged treatment of “relatives” to 
Blind and Disabled. 

Permit Blind to earn up to poverty level 
(Section 435c) before imposition of 50% 
income deduction. 

Add $30 per month to minimum—for 
Blind. 

Provide $1 million for “Prevention of 
Blindness” program. 


B. ADULT CATEGORIES—AGED, BLIND, AND DIS- 
ABLED: SOURCE OF FUNDS AND COST ANALYSIS 
To INCREASE MINIMUM INCOME 


$66.2 Million, reduced cost of substituting 
"freeze" and 10% saving. 

-F$38.9 Million? use exact, rather than 
rounded costs of Adults. 

--$128.8 Million, impact of pending Social 
Security 5% bill. 

Subtotal $233.9 Million, --$300.0 Million, 
added Social Security income to “concur- 
rents.” 

Subtotal $533.9 Million, Less $420 Million, 
cost to increase minimum from $110/mo. to 
$130/mo. 

Balance $113.9 Million, 

+$46.7 Million, residual impact in 1971 of 
15% Soc. Sec. Bill. 

Subtotal $160.6 Million, Less $154.1 Mil- 
lion, added costs to lower age from 65 to 60 
years. 

Balance $6.5 Million. 

Add Annual Cost of Living Adjustment to 
the Minimum. 

(The costs can be borne within added So- 
cial Security income impact.) 


FOOD STAMPS CONVERTED TO CASH 


If 100% Utilization: $360 Million (3 Mil- 
lion adults/mo. x 12/mo, x $10 (F.S. Bonus/ 
mo.) equals $360 Million plus $36 Million 
($1.00/mo./transaction (paid to Banks) x 3 
Million Adults x 12 months) equals $396 Mil- 
Hon (round to $400 million). 

If 60% Utilization: $240 Million plus $57 
Million (!4 of $400 est. —added F.S. Costs) 
(Table 1) for Adult portion of same) plus 
$50 Million (Admin. F.S, Savings, if Adults 
F.S. converted to cash). 

Subtotal $347 Million. 

Less 240 Million, added Costs to Increase 
Min. from $130 to $140/mo. 

Balance, $107 Million. 

Less 95 Million, added Costs to Mandate 
current "permitted" $7.50/mo. 

Balance $12 Million. 

Less 12.26 Million, add costs to raise those 
between 60 & 64 to $140/mo. from $130. 

Balance, 0. 

This analysis does not take into account 
the $29 to $45 million of reduced food stamp 
costs when the House approved the $110/ 
month minimum. 


FOOTNOTES 

(NorE.—Senate finance: This term used to 
identify the June 1970 Family Assistance Act 
of 1970, revised and resubmitted to the Com- 
mittee on Finance by the Administration.) 

1See Senate Finance, page 26, Table VI. 
The Adult savings are $1662 Million. The 
Adult savings using the “Freeze” year, less 
10% is $100 Million; hence a difference of 
$66.2 Million. 

? See Senate Finance, page 73, Table I. The 
stated cost of Adults is $600 Million. This is 
a rounded figure, The actual figure is $561.1 
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Million (See June 25, 1970 SRS—Planning & 
Evaluation estimates). 

*'The House passed Social Security bill will 
reduce Adult costs by: $61.0 Million, Aged; 
$0.7 Million, Blind; $8.0 Million, Disabled 
(See May 26, 1970 Estimates (X)); $23.1 Mil- 
lion, Cost of Living Increase Factor; $36.0 
Million, Widows Increase (82/595, to 100% 
PIA); Total $128.8, Pending Social Security 
Bill. 

*S8ee NCSS Report G-2 (2/69)—"Concur- 
rent Receipt of Public Assistance Money Pay- 
ments and OASDI Cash Benefits by persons 
Aged 65 or Over." 

(A) Each year from 3.0% (last 10-year aver- 
age—from 1960 to 1969, included) to 3.5% 
(last 5-year average—from 1964 to 1969, in- 
cluded more aged welfare recipients also re- 
ceived social security payments. For example: 

In February 1969, 58.2% of Aged Welfare 
also received social security. 

In February 1964, 40.7% of Aged Welfare 
also received social security. 

In 5 years, 17.5% increase. 

Five-year average, 3.5% per year increase. 

In February 1969, 58.2% of Aged, Welfare 
also received social security. 

In February 1960, 28.5% of Aged, Welfare 
8150 received social security. 
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In 10 years, 29.7% increase. 

Ten-year average (rounded) 3.0% per year 
Increase. 

(B) Also, each year, aged “concurrents” 
receive a higher amount of social security 
cash benefits. For example: 

In February 1969, $63.10/mo. average 
OASDI cash benefit. 

In February 1964, 
OASDI cash benefit. 

In 5 years, $14.30/mo. increase. 

Five-year average, $2.86/mo. increase. 

In February 1969, $63.10/mo.—average— 
OASDI cash benefit. 

In February 1960, $43.30/mo.—average— 
OASDI cash benefit. 

In 10 Years, $19.80/mo.—increase. 

10 Year Average, 1.98/mo.—increase. 

For obvious reasons, the last 5 years data 
and averages are the most recent and rele- 
vant. In this most recent 5 year period we see 
a 3.5% average increase every year in the 
number of concurrents—and a $2.86/mo. 
average increase every year in the OASDI cash 
benefits paid. 

Since all the adult cost estimates were 
based on Feb. 1969 social security data (the 
latest available at the time in 1969 that the 
legislation was introduced)—after the House 


$48.80/mo. average 
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passed H.R. 16311, upon my request, HEW 
calculated the projected cost reductions due 
to this interplay of Social Security benefits 
and Adult Welfare payments to 1971 and 
1972 (See Estimate (E) April 17, 1970). 

5*See House Committee Report, H.R. 16311, 
page 51, Table VII. 

*' The 15 percent social security bill would 
result—for first full year—in savings in Adult 
Public Assistance of $164 million aged; $23.5 
million (blind and disabled) total adult as- 
sistance cost reduction—$187.5 million first 
full year. 

One quarter (first quarter of calendar 
1970) not in “Freeze” year of Calendar 1970; 
therefore, one quarter of savings recaptured— 
($46.7 million). 

"Cost of lower age from 65 to 60 years: 
If $90 minimum/month, $104 million; if 
$150 minimum/month, $177.6 million; (cost 
increment, $12.25 million for each $10 in- 
crease over $90.00, so at $130/min (4 steps) 
$104 million plus (4 times $12.26) equals 
$154.1 million to lower age to 60 years, at 
$130/mo. minimum. 

* Added costs (in addition to footnote 7)— 
if minimum is increased from $130 to $140/ 
mo. (for 60-64 year olds) another $12.26 mil- 
Hon, 


TABLE 1.—0AA MONEY PAYMENT RECIPIENTS ALSO RECEIVING OASDHI CASH BENEFITS, TOTAL OAA MONEY PAYMENT RECIPIENTS, AND TOTAL OASDHI CASH BENEFICIARIES AGED 
65 OR OVER IN THE UNITED STATES, SPECIFIED MONTHS IN 1948-69 


ОАА money dmt recipients also 


receiving DHI cash 


Total 0AA 


money beneficiaries 
aged 65 
or over 


payment 


Month and year Number recipients 


September 1950. 
August 1951 
February 1952... 
February 1953... 
February 1954... 
February 1955. . _ 
February 1956___ 
February 1957... 
February 1958. 
March 1959 


SRSBSRR Rom 
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1 Estimated by the Social Security Administration. 
з Over 10 years, 29.7 percent; 2.97 percent increase in 1 year. 
3 Over 5 years, 17.5 percent; 3.5 percent per year. 


enefits 
As percent of— 


Total 
OASDHI 


Total 

OASDHI 

Total OAA cash 
money beneficiaries 
payment aged 65 
recipients or over! 


cash 


Month and yea 
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OAA money nm recipients also 


DHI cash benefits 
As percent of— 


receiving 


money beneficiaries 
payment aged 65 
recipients or over 


MANN POO 
--онооль оло 


16, 144, 000 
16, 539, 000 


*Data on concurrent receipt of ОАА and OASDHI estimated on national basis; State reporting 


waived for February 1965. 


3 Does not include Guam and the Virgin Islands; data not reported. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE PAYMENTS TO CONCURRENT RECIPIENTS OF OASDHI CASH BENEFITS AND ОАА MONEY PAYMENTS. AND TO NONBENEFICIARY RECIPIENTS OF ОАА MONEY 
PAYMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, SPECIFIED MONTHS IN. 1951-69 


Average 


ments to concurrent recipients 


of OASDHI cash benefits and OAA money 


payments 


Average 
OASDHI 
cash benefit 


OAA mone 


Money and year payment 


August 1951 
February 1952. _. 
February 1953 
February 1954 
February 1955 
February 1956 
February 1957 
February 1958 
March 1 

February 1960 


1 Over 10-year period, plus $19,80; average 1 month, $1.98 increase. 


? Over 5 years, $14.30; average 1 month, $2.86 increase. 
1 Reporting requirement waived for 1965. 


C. ADMINISTRATIVE SUGGESTIONS—ADULT 
(AcED, BLIND, AND DISABLED) PROGRAMS 

1. "Freeze" all states at their "current" 
(Calendar 1970) level of non-federal expendi- 
tures—for Adult cash payments. 

2. As of Jan. 1, 1971, each state should 
receive a 10% reduction in amount of their 
non-federal share during Calendar 1970. 


Average 


Average 
OAA money 
payment to 
beneficiary 


recipients 
ol OAA 


Combined 
average 
OASDHI 
and OAA 


payments Money and year 


February 1961. 
February 1962. 
February 1963. 
February 1964. 
February 1965. 
February 1966 _ 
February 1967_ 
May 1968 4 

February 1969 5 


Average 


yments to concurrent recipients 
of OASDHT 


cash benefits and OAA money 
payments 
Average 
OAA money 
yment to 
eneficiary 
recipients 
of OAA 


Combined 
average 
OASDHI 

and OAA 
payments 


Average 
OASDHI 
cash benefit 


Average 
OAA money 
payment 


4 Does not include Guam and Nevada; data not reported. 


* Does not include Guam and the Virgin Islands; data not reported. 


The non-Federal share is approximately $1 
billion/year. A 10% reduction equals $100 
million/year. (This reduction would be equi- 
tably shared by all the States (unlike House 
verson). 

(If the Administration would allocate 10% 
of its first year revenue sharing—already 
budgeted amount of $1 billion, and I strongly 


recommend that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee urge this course of action—then I 
would further recommend that the 10475 re- 
duction in the “current year” expenditures in 
each state be continued until the state's 
(Adult) costs are phased out. 

8. The "freeze" amount 10% savings 
Should be required to be shared with local 
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political subdivisions to the same extent that 
these political subdivisions shared the cost 
of the non-federal share of the Adult cash 
payments in Calendar 1970. 

4, “Freeze” all states, as of July 1, 1970, so 
as to prohibit manipulatión of eligibility or 
standards in order to falsely depress their 
non-federal costs during the "current" year. 

Note: The current year (Calendar 1970) 
"freeze" should obviously permit the states 
to comply (without added cost to the states) 
with the provisions of the bill and to imple- 
ment their already approved state plan. 

I wouid concurrently urge the following 
changes to simplify the proposed Federal 
administration of the adult programs: 

1. HEW should be required to administer 
the Adult Programs by Jan. 1, 1973, unless, 
by January 1, 1972, a State “opts out.” 

(The pending proposal requires them to 
“opt for"). 

2. HEW should be authorized to increase 
or reduce other funds due the state under the 
Social Security Act to effectuate the “freeze” 
and 10% state cost reduction policies with- 
out necessitating a state to “send money to 
Washington.” 

3. Conform adult program to family pro- 
visions, to standardize and simplify adminis- 
tration as follows: 

Treat “casual and inconsequential” income 
that is disregarded and eliminate liens (as 
recommended by the administration). See 
comparable provisions in FAP—Sec. 443(b) 
(2), (5), (6), & (9). and Sec. 452(b) (8). 
Also, authorize quarterly benefit determi- 
nations (see Sec. 446(а) (Т)). Also, Adult 
program should prohibit "imputing income" 
to recipients living in their own home. 

4. Provide for Federal administration of 
Adults if & state fails to comply with the 
provisions of this legislation. 


(D) TECHNICAL CHANGES 

1. Amend Section 1007 to include Railroad 
Retirement annuitants and others with out- 
side income. For greatest administrative sim- 
plicity and equity, add after “Social Security 
recipient” the following language (and make 
section permanent law): “, and the equiv- 
alent treatment of other income for the aged, 
blind, and disabled public assistance re- 
cipients who do not гесеіуе OASDI.” 

2. Restore the House-passed version of 
1603(a) (current law) dealing with computa- 
tion of work expense in Adult programs. 

3. The Cost of Living adjustment (in the 
Adult minimum) should contain a prohibi- 
tion against the deduction of this Cost of Liv- 
ing amount from the payment to which the 
recipient is otherwise entitled. [By this word- 
ing, the entire Adult caseload would receive 
the benefit of the C/L]. 

The same procedures and standards 
utilized in the Federal Employees Retirement 
Act should be applied to the Adult Public As- 
sistance Programs. 

4. In the event, the Adult minimums are 
not raised to $130/month for each Aged, 
Blind, and Disabled recipient—the Social Se- 
curity increases contained in the pending 
bill should be required to be disregarded. 

However, in any event for those who do not 
receive an increase in. total income (incl. 
OASDI and the minimums) as a result of the 
passage of the bill, the Social Security in- 
creases should be required to be passed on. 

5. Add a provision assuring that payments 
for medicare be disregarded as income or 
resources. 

6. The Secretary, in all programs, should 
be authorized to make payments from the 
ist of the month of application for benefits. 

7. Add language providing spécific statu- 
tory assurance that no family eligible for as- 
sistance under current law shall after the ef- 
fective date of the applicable portions of the 
bill be rendered ineligible by the passage of 
the legislation, nor shall its benefits be less 
than those to which they are entitled under 
existing law. 
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8. Add language mandating no dimunition 
of eligibility standards or payments in states 
that have programs for the working poor. In 
addition, require states that now have such 
programs to maintain elgibility standards 
and payments in AFDC-UP programs as of 
the date of enactment. 

9. Restore the preamble as originally rec- 
ommended by the Administration and add 
language expressing the intent of Congress 
that the Federal government assume respon- 
sibility for administration and payments in 
all public assistance programs in the long 


term. 


RESOLUTION COMMENDING THE 
HONORABLE HOWARD W. POL- 
LOCK 


(Mr. MAYNE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege this year to head the Republi- 
can 90th Club, composed of Members 
elected to this body for the first time for 
that Congress. 

Without recapping history, I should 
state that our 1966 class represents the 
largest Republican group in years to 
make it to this Chamber. We organized 
as a club shortly after our arrival here 
and have continued to meet frequently 
with prominent figures in and out of 
Government. These are give-and-take 
sessions involving frank exchanges of 
views and discussion of mutual prob- 
lems. During these past 4 years we have 
developed a working relationship af- 
fording special opportunities to observe 
the day-to-day performance of each 
Member. 

Our.membership will be voluntarily 
decreased after the next election by the 
departure of some headed for other posi- 
tions in public service. One will become 
a Federal judge, several have been nom- 
inated for the Senate, and others are 
running for Governor. 

At a recent meeting of the 90th Club, 
we noted with regret the fact that these 
valued Members will not be returning. 
One of those we will be missing is our 
good friend the Honorable Howarp W. 
POLLock, who has announced his candi- 
dacy for the governorship of Alaska after 
nearly 4 years in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

It is with a mixture of pleasure and 
sorrow that I include at this point in 
the Recorp the resolution adopted at 
that meeting of the 90th Club, pleasure 
in revealing our high regard for HOWARD 
PoLtock, and sorrow that he wil not be 
back with us: 

A RESOLUTION 

Whereas Congressman Pollock has ren- 
dered distinguished service as Alaska's lone 
representative in the U.S. House, proving 
himself an able legislator and earning the 
respect and trust of his fellow Congressmen; 
and 

Whereas Congressman Pollock was elected 
by the members of the 90th Club to serve as 
their representative to the Republican Pol- 
icy Committee, thus becoming the first 
Alaskan to be honored with that important 
office, and for his excellent service in that 
capacity received an award from the 90th 
Ciub for distinguished Congressional serv- 
ice; and 

Whereas Congressman Pollock is the only 
Alaskan, and only living American to have 
served in а territorial legislature, a state 
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legislature, and the United States Congress 
and, thus, has shown his ability to lead and 
represent the people of Alaska on both the 
State and federal levels; and 

Whereas the members of the 90th Club 
wil sincerely miss our esteemed: colleague, 
and do deeply regret that Congressman Pol- 
lock will not be returning next year to his 
seat in the U.S. Congress; and 

Whereas, as the lone Representative from 
Alaska, he has constantly kept in mind the 
welfare of ALL Alaskans, with their diverse, 
and, sometimes, conflicting interests, striving 
to fairly represent all viewpoints, promoting 
legislation favorable to the greater good of 
all Alaskans, as well as promoting the welfare 
of the United States as a whole; and 

Whereas the efforts of Congressman Pollock 
to resolve the Native Land Claims is an out- 
standing example of his above-mentioned 
legislative efforts made in behalf of the best 
interests of all Alaskans and the entire 
United States, for until these claims are set- 
tled, all Alaskans are hampered in their ef- 
forts to develop the State, and the entire 
United States must wait until this settle- 
ment occurs before the vast resources of 
Alaska's mineral, oil, and gas deposits are 
readily available, and to this effect, Congress- 
man Pollock has labored tirelessly to resolve 
this issue; and 

Whereas Congressman Pollock possesses 
both the personal qualities, and experience, 
necessary for leadership of a vital state, in 
particular: intellectual ability, educational 
background, diplomacy, enthusiasm, percep- 
tiveness, fairness, varied political experience, 
both in state and national politics; and 

Whereas Congressman Pollock has shown 
great. leadership ability throughout his en- 
tire political career as well as his personal 
life; and 

Whereas Congressman Pollock has demon- 
strated his concern for the well-being of his 
state, above and beyond personal considera- 
tions, relinquishing virtually assured reelec- 
tion to his third term in Congress for a chal- 
lenging race for the Governorship of Alaska; 
and 

Whereas Congressman Pollock's entire life 
has been an example of challenge well met, 
and he has proven his ability to turn chal- 
lenge into success; and 

Whereas the State of Alaska, now, more 
than at any other moment in history, faces 
a challenge which, if correctly met, can pro- 
pel Alaska into an era of unprecedented 
prosperity for the benefit of all Alaskans as 
well as the entire United States: 

We, the Congressmen of the 90th Club, 
therefore resolve that, while we personally 
regret the loss to Congress of our respected 
and valued colleague, we do hereby commend 
the Honorable Howard W. Pollock for his 
selfless decision to run for the Governor's 
seat of Alaska, and do hereby endorse Con- 
gressman Pollock as a man unusually well- 
prepared and well-motivated to meet the 
challenges facing the State of Alaska at this 
time, and do wholeheartedly as.a group com- 
mend his candidacy for Governor. 


PROTECTING THE WORLD'S ART 
TREASURES 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, on July 16, I 
advised this House that more than 100 
cultural leaders of our country had signed 
a petition addressed to the Honorable U 
Thant, Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, ürging protection for the archi- 
tectural and art treasures of the world 
from the threat of damage and destruc- 
tion wherever they are located. I fur- 
ther advised the House that a request 
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had been made to President Nixon asking 
that he submit the Hague Convention 
for the protection of cultural property in 
the event of armed conflict to the Senate 
for ratification. Since that date, I have 
been advised by the White House that 
the request is under consideration. 

I would also like to especially note that 
this mobilization of cultural leaders came 
about partially as the result of a meeting 
which I had: with Elizabeth C. Baker of 
Art News magazine, whose immediate 
concern was for the safety of Angkor Wat 
and Angkor Thom, the great architec- 
tural gems of Cambodia, 

I would like at this time, Mr. Speaker, 
to add to the rollcall of names those who 
have joined in signing the petition sent 
to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. The rollcall follows: 


B. Adams. 

Joseph and Dorothy Ansen. 

Elizabeth C. Baker, Art News Magazine. 

Cornelia Bailey. 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard M. Baum. 

Charles Becker, Los Angeles. 

J. Braun, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Devra M. Breslow, Los Angeles. 

Dr. and Mrs. Martin Brunner. 

Peggy Christian, Los Angeles, 

Dr. and Mrs. Alfred Cordley. 

William B. Dailey, Los Angeles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Dalla Calle, Los 
Angeles. 

Florence Dauben, Los Angeles. 

Ross N. De Vian. 

Roy Doumani. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert Einstein, 

Helen J. Epstein. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan Fels, 

Margot Flatan, Los Angeles, 

Dr, Marvin S. Freilich, MD, L.A, County 
Museum of Art. 

Tom S. Fricaro. 

Philip Glusker, Beverly Hills. 

Margaret R. Goldschmidt. 

John I. Goodlad, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

Jean Haase, Los Angeles. 

Lois T. Handler. 

Arthur T. Harris. 

Mrs. Dalzell Hatfield, Dalzel Hatfield 
Galleries. 

Sam Hellinger, Los Angeles. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. Craig Heringma, 

John Huinger, Los Angeles, 

Hilda H. Hunter, Pasadena, Calif. 

John T. Hurst, School of Architecture and 
Fine Arts Dean, Uniyersity of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

James Jarvis. 

Jeanne Kamm, Los Angeles. 

Norman M. Kelly, Los Angeles, 

Ruth W. Klebau. 

Mr; and Mrs. Leo. M. Klein. 

Nanette Klein, Los Angeles. 

Isabelle Kleinfield, New. York, N.Y. 

Mrs, David Leipziger. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kim Linnett, Palos Verdes 
Estates, Calif. 

T. David Lipton, MD, and Judith Lipton. 

Saul and Lillian Marks. 

Sylvia Meller, Los Angeles. 

Henry W. Mills. 

John J. Nelson, Los Angeles. 

Bonnie Newman, Los Angeles. 

Gary Nuttenberg, Los Angeles. 

Patsy Palmer. 

Alice L. Раі, Los Angeles. 

Ferdinand Ponthier, Los Angeles. 

Lucretia Randall. 

Yella M. Roberts, Los Angeles. 

Alice L. Reifler, Beverly Hills. 

Robert Rounds, Los Angeles. 

Dr, and Mrs. Max М. Saks. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Salmeyer. 
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Mrs. Mary Saltzberg. 

Helen Saltzberg. 

Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Sapin. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jud R. Scholtz. 

Marvin Scholtz. 

Mr. and Mrs. N. J. Schweitzer, Los Angeles. 

Blessing B, Semler. 

V. W. Small, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Mrs. L. W. Smith. 

Lee Soble. 

Percy and Janice Solotoy. 

Mrs. Leonard M, Sperry. 

Herbert Sterzer, Los Angeles. 

Whitney I. Stewart. 

Serena Stier, Ph.D. 

Geraldine Strock. 

A. L. Strock. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Vewentes, 

J. Wall, University of Southern California 
Fine Arts Department. 

Barbara D. Weber. 

Charles D. Weber. 

Charles and Frances White. 

Mrs. Roy B. Williams. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Willens. 

Frank and Hausi Williy, Los Angeles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Al Yaller, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs, David Zeitlin. 

Josephine Zuller. 


PROPOSED REVENUE SHARING 


(Mr. BURTON of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by Mr. 
Leo Rennert, one of our most percep- 
tive reporters, should be of interest to our 
colleagues: 

[From the Sacramento Bee, Aug. 5, 1970] 
THE $536 MILLION IS EARMARKED YEARLY FOR 

CALIFORNIA IF REVENUE SHARING BECOMES 

Law 

(By Leo Rennert) 

WasHINGTON.—In an effort to pump new 
life into President Nixon’s revenue sharing 
pian, the Treasury Department has told 
California members of Congress that their 
state would receive $536 million a year if the 
proposal becomes law. 

The department, however, failed to state 
this amount would not become available for 
another five years. Nor did it mention the 
fact that the program would start with a 
fractional allocation of only about 5 per 
cent—with all 50 states having to divide half 
the sum projected for California. 

During the current fiscal year, which be- 
gan July 1, California would receive $28.5 
million—approximately 1-20th of the depart- 
ment's advertised amount. 


SLOW. START 


In pushing revenue sharing, Nixon actually 
recommended to Congress & slow spending 
start—a national total of $275 million next 
spring which would grow gradually to a $5 
billion level in the fiscal year starting July 1, 
1975. 

The department omitted the timetable 
from a thick brochure it sent lawmakers, list- 
ing only the allocations for their states “dur- 
ing the first full year of permanent imple- 
mentation." Nowhere is this period defined 
as the 1975-76 fiscal year. 

In response to a press query, Charles 
Arnold, the department's information chief, 
confirmed that congressional approval of Nix- 
on's plan would result in a flow of consider- 
ably less money to the states during the first 
five years. 

The national total would rise from $275 
million this fiscal year to $1.5 billion in fiscal 
1972, $2.2 billion in fiscal 1973, 3.2 billion in 
fiscal 1974, $4.2 billion in fiscal 1975 and 
finally to $5.1 billion in fiscal 1976. 
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NO STRINGS 

The funds would go to states, cities and 
counties without any strings attached as to 
their use. The President contends this would 
reduce federal control and give state and 
local officials more discretion in determining 
priorities for expenditure of federal funds. 

The proposal, however, has made no head- 
way in the democratic-controlled Congress. 
Critics contend it is unwise for one level of 
government to raise taxes and permit an- 
other level to decide how to spend it. They 
also have expressed concern that revenue 
sharing eventually would supplant or tend 
to reduce many of the present categorical 
grant-in-aid programs for health, education, 
mass transit, urban renewal and rural as- 
sistance, which carry much higher price tags, 

In its projection for California, the de- 
partment estimates that the state’s $536.3 
million share (five years hence) would be 
divided so that state government would keep 
$370.5 million while local governments would 
receive’ $165.8 million. The local slice would 
be split on the basis of $85.4 million to coun- 
ties and $80.4 million to cities. 

By 1975—76, annual allocations would total 
$1.6 million for the City of Sacramento, $1.1 
million for Fresno, $283,000 for Modesto, 
$424,000 for Bakersfield, $152,000 for Red- 
ding, $712,000 for Stockton, $268,000 for 
Santa Rosa and $248,000 for Vallejo. 

THE $2.9 MILLION 

County shares in five years would amount 
to $2.9 million for Sacramento, $1.8 million 
for Fresno, $943,000 for Stanislaus, $529,000 
for Butte, $162,000 for Colusa, $503,000 for 
El Dorado, $159,000 for Glenn, $639,000 for 
Humboldt, $2 million for Kern, $307,000 for 
Kings, $279,000 for Madera, $287,000 for Men- 
docino, $583,000 for Merced, $345,000 for 
Napa, $791,000 for Placer, $1.4 million for 
San Joaquin, $818,000 for Shasta, $225,000 for 
Siskiyou, $549,000 for Solano, $1 million for 
Sonoma, $242,000 for Sutter, $178,000 for Te- 
hama, $975,000 for Tulare, $429,000 for Yolo 
and $194,000 for Yuba. 

For the current fiscal year each jurisdiction 
would receive about 5 per cent of the listed 
amount. 


HEARINGS ON LOBBYING 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the House on July 8 adopted House 
Resolution 1031 directing the Commit- 
tee on Standards of Official Conduct, of 
which I am chairman, to conduct in- 
vestigations and studies of lobbying ac- 
tivities and campaign finances, and to 
report our findings and recommendations 
at the earliest practicable date. 

While these two complex subjects are 
in some way related, our committee has 
decided to hold separate hearings on each 
inasmuch as many witnesses would want 
to address themselves to only one of the 
the two areas. 

Accordingly, the committee had sched- 
uled public hearings for September 10, 
15, 16, and 17 to seek views from the gen- 
eral public for our guidance in determin- 
ing what, if any, remedial legislation is 
necessary to improve regulation of lobby- 
ing practices. 

At a later time appropriate to the legis- 
lative program, we will establish a simi- 
lar schedule for Members' testimony or 
submission of statements on lobbying. 

Imake this announcement in order to 
alert those Members who may be queried 
by interested constituents as well as to 
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notify those Members interested in sub- 
mitting views on lobbying, whether they 
desire to appear in person or file state- 
ments for inclusion in the record of the 
h 


earings. 

Folowing this portion of the assign- 
ment, we expect to conduct similar hear- 
ings on the raising, reporting and use of 
campaign funds for candidates for the 
House, as directed in House Resolution 
1031. 


DISCLOSURE OF FUNDS 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, if citizens are 
to have a complete picture of a candi- 
date's campaign for public office during 
the coming elections, they must have a 
complete and detailed reporting of all 
campaign receipts and expenditures. 
Maryland and many other States provide 
for detailed campaign disclosures, but 
there are no such safeguards in the laws 
governing the District of Columbia. 
I have felt it essential to provide de- 
tailed reporting of my campaign receipts 
and expenditures for the District of Co- 
lumbia and I have introduced, with co- 
sponsorship by 47 of my colleagues, leg- 
islation to close this loophole in the Dis- 
trict law and I urge its adoption. I am 
heartened by the support of my col- 
leagues and the favorable response I have 
had from the community. Washington 
radio station WTOP recently editorial- 
ized in support of this legislation, noting 
that “a District of Columbia disclosure 
law would help to purify elections from 
one end of the country to the other." 
Citizens should also have the benefit of 
a statement of the financial holdings of 
elected public officials. This provides 
another measure by which citizens can 
assure themselves that public officials 
are not subject to conflicts of interest 
which could prevent or deter them from 
performing their official duties in an ob- 
jective manner. I insert in the Recon» at 
this point a statement of my wife's and 
my financial holdings: 
Financial statement of Gilbert Gude and 
Jane Callaghan Gude, his wife, July 25, 
1970 
Assets: 
Cash, checking and savings ac- 
counts 

First National Bank of Maryland, 
(stock—100 shares) 

Part ownership of A. Gude Sons 
Co., Inc. (family landscape nurs- 


ery and florist firm) 
Residence 
Life insurance, cash value 
Household furnishings, 
belongings 
Two automobiles 


Liabilities: 


Accounts payable 
Mortgage, résidence 
Personal note 
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The only substantial change in our 
holdings in the last year has been the ac- 
quisition of the listed bank stock. 

Net income in 1969 after taxes, $39,225. 
All income exclusive of that from the 
U.S. Government was from sources listed 
under assets. 


RESOLUTION COMMENDING HON. 
J. HERBERT BURKE 


(Mr. MAYNE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter). 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to inform the House that at a 
recent meeting of the 90th Club, our 
membership adopted a resolution com- 
mending the service in this body of the 
Honorable J. HERBERT BURKE, represent- 
ing the 10th Congressional District of 
Florida. Since the resolution speaks for 
itself, I include at this point in the 
Record a copy of the resolution passed 
by our 90th Club, which I have the honor 
to serve as president: 

90TH CLUB RESOLUTION 


Whereas, Members of the Congress of the 
United States and other public officials are 
looked upon to provide innovative thought 
and decisive judgment concerning the wel- 
fare and the destiny of their constituents 
and of their country; and 

Whereas, since becoming a Member of the 
Congress of the United States the Honora- 
able J. HERBERT BURKE, United States Rep- 
resentative from the Tenth Congressional 
District of Florida, has conscientiously con- 
cerned himself with the vital issues con- 
fronting the people in his District and in our 
Nation today, and has made in depth re- 
Bearch studies into many important issues 
with the result that the information ob- 
tained and submitted by him has been ex- 
tremely valuable to the Members of Con- 
gress, Republican and Democratic; and 

Whereas, the Members of the House Re- 
publican Leadership appointed and recom- 
mended the Honorable J. HERBERT BURKE for 
appointment, and he was appointed, a mem- 
ber of the prestigious House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and to the Executive Committee 
of the Republican National Congressional 
Committee; and 

Whereas, the Honorable J, HERBERT BURKE 
was appointed to serve as a member of the 
only official Congressional Study Mission to 
investigate and report its findings on the 
Biafran-Nigerian conflict; and 

Whereas, the Honorable J. HERBERT BURKE 
did in the fulfillment of his assignment go 
into the war torn zone at great personal 
risk and did, therefore, submit to the Con- 
gress a report which contained information 
valuable to the Congress and to the Executive 
Branch of our government; and 

Whereas, the Honorable J. HERBERT BURKE 
because of the trust and confidence the Re- 
publican leadership has in him, was ap- 
pointed by the Congress of the United States 
as a delegate and advisor at the historic first 
General Assembly of the Association of Amer- 
ican States, and served as a delegate and 
Congressional advisor at the recent meeting 
of that organization assembled in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and 

Whereas, the Honorable J. HERBERT BURKE 
had the distinction of being one of the first 
to recognize and call the public’s attention to 
the naval and military build-up of the Soviet 
Union in the Mid-East which could well have 
upset the balance of power in world affairs at 
the expense of our nation’s security; and 

Whereas, the Honorable J. HERBERT BURKE 
has been a strong critic of reckless govern- 
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ment spending policies, and has been a strong 
advocate for Congressional reform and Con- 
gressional review of our government’s spend- 
ing policies with the result he was cited by 
the Americans for Constitutional Action, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
by the National Associated Businessmen for 
his notable voting record in the Congress 
of the United States, in support of those 
legislative measures which would serve to 
sustain, strengthen and defend the free en- 
terprise system and the spirit and principles 
of tne Constitution of the United States, 
and was also further recognized by the 
AMVETS, who bestowed upon him a special 
meritorius commendation for leadership in 
the Congress of the United States in spon- 
soring and supporting effective programs for 
the continuing growth, welfare and security 
of the nation and its citizens, and was cited 
in this regard also by a number of other 
organizations; 

Now therefore, Be it Resolved that the 90th 
Club, which is composed of 58 Republican 
members of the Congress of the United States, 
hereby commends and pays tribute to the 
Honorable J. HERBERT BURKE, the Representa- 
tive of the 10th Congressional District of 
Florida for his valuable and faithful service 
and constructive efforts on behalf of the peo- 
ple of his District and of his nation since 
becoming a Member of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Signed this Aug. 6, 1970. 

WILEY Mayne, 
President, 90th Club. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD L. 
OTTINGER REGARDING INTRO- 
DUCTION OF THE AIR POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT ACT OF 1970 


(Mr. OTTINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I and 18 of my colleagues are joining in 
a bipartisan effort to get effective action 
to deal with the very real and serious 
threat posed by the pollution of our air. 

The events of this summer have given 
us dramatic evidence of just how serious 
that threat is. During the last week of 
July in New York, air pollution rose to 
such levels as to endanger public health 
and require emergency abatement meas- 
ures. Similar incidents have occurred in 
other major cities throughout the Nation 
and, indeed, throughout the world. 

To date, existing legislation designed 
to deal with this problem has proven to 
be so ineffective as to actually protect 
polluters. We can no longer tolerate this 
situation. The health and even the lives 
of our citizens depend on our taking 
effective action now. 

The major failure of existing programs 
is that they do not attack pollution at its 
source, but instead set vague and unen- 
forceable standards of general air quality. 
Only by attacking pollution at its source 
can we deal effectively with the problem. 

The automobile is the cause of 60 per- 
cent of our national air pollution and as 
high as 92 percent of the pollution in 
some of our urban areas. The legislation 
that my colleagues and I are proposing 
today will deal with this problem in two 
steps. 

First, it will require the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to speed 
up the application of abatement stand- 
ards. Under this measure, the standards 
now proposed to be applied to 1975 auto- 
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mobiles would be applied for 1973 mod- 
els. This is an important step but it is 
only a beginning. Even the 1975 stand- 
ards wil permit more pollution than is 
safe for the people of this country. The 
legislation that we are introducing will 
require the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to undertake a crash 
program of research into feasible al- 
ternatives to the internal combusion en- 
gine, and will require that after 1975 
no motor vehicle shall be sold in this 
country that exceeds the lowest emission 
standards for any otherwise feasible pro- 
pulsion system. It sets fines of $25,000 
for the first violaticr- and $50,000 for 
each subsequent violation and it provides 
that each motor vehicle sold in viola- 
tion of this law will constitute a sep- 
arate offense. 

The other major causes of air pollu- 
tion in this country are emissions from 
stationary sources such as power gener- 
ating and manufacturing plants and 
heating and incineration facilities. The 
only way to deal with this type of pol- 
lution is to set specific standards for the 
maximum emissions of all forms of pol- 
lution to be permitted from each instal- 
lation. The legislation that we are in- 
troducing today directs the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
conduct a program of research to deter- 
mine maximum acceptable emissions. It 
requires that by 1972 the standards shall 
be enforcec for every stationary source. 
In order to assure compliance it sets a 
fine of $10,000 for the first violation and 
$25,000 for each subsequent violation 
and specifies that each day of continued 
violation shall constitute a separate of- 
fense. 

The cause of pollution from both 
motor vehicles and many stationary 
sources is the fuel and fuel additives that 
are consumed. The legislation we are 
introducing directs the Secretary to rele- 
gate the sale or use of fuel or fuel addi- 
tives. It requires him to conduct an im- 
mediate program of research to deter- 
mine what fuel and fuel additives can 
safely be used and how they can be used 
to assure the protection of the public 
health. Based upon this information the 
Secretary shall, by 1971, issue standards 
for safe fuel additives and after January 
1, 1975, it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son or corporation to sell and use fuel 
or fuel additives that fail to conform to 
these standards. A fine of $25,000 will be 
assessed against violators for the first 
offense and $50,000 for each subsequent 
offense. Again, each day of violation shall 
constitute a separate offense. 

Finally, this legislation authorizes any 
citizen to bring action to compel com- 
pliance with this law and provides that 
any person bringing information that 
leads to the conviction of a violator shall 
receive 50 percent of the fine assessed. 

Since I first came to Congress in 1965, 
I have been warning of the dangers of 
pollution and advocating the enactment 
of effective legislation to protect the 
public from this threat. Time and time 
again Congress has approached the 
problem and then failed to take the 
forceful and effective action that is es- 
sential. We can no longer wait. My col- 
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leagues and I are therefore joining in the 
formation of a congressional Clean Air 
Committee, the purpose of which is to 
win early enactment of this legislation 
and then to assure its effective enforce- 
ment. 

I am pleased to be able to report that 
the effort we are launching here today 
is fully coordinated with a similar pro- 
gram in the Senate. In the other body, 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, GAYLORD NELSON, is leading an effort 
to incorporate similar provisions to those 
proposed in our bill as amendments to 
the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1970 
when that measure is reported to the 
Senate floor. 

With this kind of organized effort, I 
believe that it is possible to correct the 
failures of the past and enact legislation 
that will for the first time give us the 
tools to clean up our air and preserve a 
wholesome and liveable environment. 


IT PAYS TO ORGANIZE 


(Mr. RANDALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorn and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Eli Rucker of Chil- 
howee, Mo., has written a letter to the 
editor of one of the papers in our con- 
gressional district which in my opinion 
is worth sharing with my colleagues. 

It is entitled, “It Pays to Organize” 
and covers such subjects as women’s 
rights, the TV appearances of male hair- 
dos which he says would look good on 
any woman and sundry other comments 
that show a great sense of humor by 
this constituent. 

Consistently enough he points out that 
the really disorganized group in our so- 
ciety are the tax-paying law-abiding, 
silent majority. The fact that they are 
disorganized is probably the reason they 
are the forgotten people. My salute goes 
to my friend, Eli Rucker of Chilhowee, 
for his well-considered views on the 
plight of the silent majority of our 
citizens. 

But in my opinion it is significant that 
he firmly believes that even though we 
have spent bilions of dollars and lost 
hundreds of our best men in Southeast 
Asia to prevent a Communist takeover 
of a small Asian country, we cannot lose 
sight of the fact that it is still possible 
for a conspiracy to take over this great 
country of ours and our freedom slide 
by default into oblivion. He is so right 
that we must resolve that those brave 
men who died shall not have died in 
vain. 

The letter to the editor follows: 

Ir Pays TO ORGANIZE 

Dear Eprron: It pays to organize. So they 
say, and every segment of our society seems 
to be organized except the law-abiding tax- 
paying majority. 

To my knowledge, the latest group to or- 
ganize is & group of women back east, to 
fight for women's rights and surely no one 
would blame them for that, but some of 
their group are against men and I for one 
don't blame them on that score either. 

Since woman throughout the ages has 
been bogged down with the burden of bring- 
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ing children into the world, and one lady 
I listened to on TV thinks it's time they 
shove that job off on men. Now, I am not 
one who claims to know much about such 
things, but in falling back on the little I 
know, I have grave doubts about them get- 
ting that job done. But if the long-haired 
boys find out about it, they at least will try. 
And I wil admit some of them would make 
very good looking mothers, but of course it 
takes more than looks to be one. 

About all us ordinary folks know these 
days is what we read in the papers or see 
on TV, and all are impressed one way or 
another by what they see and hear. On the 
talent scout program Saturday evening a 
young fellow about 25 or 30 years old showed 
up in a hair-do that would look good on 
any woman. It was neatly combed down over 
his ears, or holes in his head! Your guess 
is as good as mine. But, he also wore а 
mustache, which detracted somewhat from 
his motherly appearance, since I have no 
recollection of ever seeing a mother wearing 
a mustache. But the fellow is deserving of 
one compliment. His hair-do was neatly 
combed, as many of the long-haired boys 
look as though their hair has never been 
introduced to a comb, 

Now back to the question of organizing. 
It looks from here that everybody is or- 
ganized except those that should be. The 
atheists, anarchists and communists are all 
organized and they are making their in- 
fiuence felt and known everywhere except 
Washington, D.C., who haven't heard about 
it or else too politically minded to do any- 
thing about it. 

The disorganized in our society are the 
tax-paying, law-abiding, silent majority and 
that is probably the reason why we are the 
forgotten people. And I can think of but one 
reason why we are not organized and that 
you too may know. I will tell you a story 
that I heard that probably explains it. The 
story: One day while a group of inmates 
from an asylum, about 20 in all, were polic- 
ing the grounds and only one guard was 
guarding them. A passerby noticed that spec- 
tacle and said to one of the inmates, “Is 
there only one man guarding you fellows?” 
“Yes, that’s all,” said the inmate. “Well, said 
the passerby, if you fellows would organize 
you could overpower the guard and go free.” 
So the inmate said, “If we could organize, 
we wouldn’t be here.” 

Now, good citizens in this section of Amer- 
ica, let’s not be so naive as to rear back on 
our haunches and watch the communists and 
anarchists take over without letting our 
voices be heard. 

This nation has sent half a million men to 
fight and die in an effort to prevent a com- 
munist takeover of a small Asian country. 
In doing so, he gave rise to an increased 
effort on the part of that longtime conspiracy 
to take over over here. 

So, win or lose in Asia, if and when the 
half million men are brought home and find 
that those who sent them over there to fight 
for freedom have let that freedom slide by 
default into oblivion and these words from 
Lincoln's Gettysburg speech float through 
their minds, and I quote: “that we highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain.” they probably will want to pay 
a visit to every one of the 40,000 graves of 
those that won't be back and place this 
epitaph: 

“One hundred billion dollars gone down 
the drain and 40,000 of America’s best—died 
in vain.” 

ELI RUCKER. 

CHILHOWEE, Mo. 


THE GREAT ENERGY GRAB 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the monopolistic oil industry 
has embarked on a scheme to ultimately 
control virtually all raw energy sources 
in the United States. Such control, if 
successful, would lead to a stranglehold 
on the entire economy of our Nation be- 
cause everything we do—everything we 
produce—depends upon energy. No fac- 
tory, no store, no home, no transportation 
system can operate without it. The im- 
plications are frightening for the eco- 
nomic well-being and the security of the 
entire Nation. 

What is happening, Mr. Speaker, will 
be the No. 1 domestic economic crisis of 
this generation—a crisis resulting from 
exorbitantly high fuel and power costs 
coupled with widespread fuel and power 
shortages. This crisis can lead to catas- 
trophe. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the oil industry is comprised of the most 
powerful economic giants in the country. 
Due to high depletion allowances and 
other forms of protection, they have 
amassed huge capital assets. But the oil 
interests are not satisfied with huge prof- 
its and control over their own huge in- 
dustry. Through a powerful and effective 
lobbying force they have caused our 
Government to impose and uphold ex- 
tremely low quotas for foreign oil im- 
ports. This in itself has been a major 
factor in moving petroleum fuel prices 
to an artificially high level and in the 
creation of severe fuel oil shortages last 
winter, These shortages are likely to be 
worse this winter and prices will be high- 
er. The only thing we will have plenty of 
fuel for will be for the fires of inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, let us now talk about 
coal. Recently the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority announced an earth-shaking 25- 
to 30-percent rate increase. Between 
two-thirds and three-quarters of the 
reason for this gigantic boost is the fact 
that the price of coal has virtually 
doubled in a year’s time. TVA was paying 
$4 per ton. In July of this year the price 
was as high as $8.20 per ton and continu- 
ing to increase. 

Why has the price of coal more than 
doubled? Is it higher wages, Republican 
interest rates, the Coal Mine Safety Act, 
additional reclamation expenses? Only 
in relatively small part are these the 
causes, Mr. Speaker. The main reason is 
that there is an unprecedented demand 
for coal for domestic power generation 
and unprecedented increases in exports, 
mainly to Japan. Coal is in very much a 
seller's market. Current coal prices bear 
little or no relationship to costs, but are 
simply based on charging the maximum 
the traffic will bear. 

But the crowning blow, Mr. Speaker, is 
that the oil industry is buying up the 
coal industry a mile a minute and is do- 
ing everything possible to market both 
petroleum. products and coal at prices 
which have little relation to production 
costs. The oil industry is trying to take 
complete control over the coal industry 
and the results are proving disastrous. 

And another question, Mr. Speaker, 
what is the Justice Department doing 
about this? Is this not a clear violation 
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of antitrust laws? Are not these prac- 
tices monopolistic in a form clearly det- 
rimental to the public interest? Does the 
oil industry really care about our na- 
tional economic well-being? Does it 
really care about the citizens whose 
hard-earned dollars create their great 
wealth? I wonder. 

Mr. Speaker, after the oil giants con- 
trol all the oil and gas and coal, and 
carefully continue to throttle down oil 
imports, what is there left? Except for 
direct application of solar energy and a 
small hydroelectric generating capacity 
there are only the nuclear fuels. These 
fuels are of dramatically more impor- 
tance today than anyone dared dream 
just 5 years ago. The main reason is the 
fantastic increase in coal prices. This 
administration has already, in more 
ways than one, tipped its hand on what 
it. wants to do with the huge Govern- 
ment-owned gaseous diffusion uranium 
production plants at Oak Ridge. It wants 
to sell them to private industry. Who 
wants to buy them? The oil industry, Mr. 
Speaker. Yes, Mr.. Speaker, the greedy, 
public-be-damned .oil industry. If the 
present course of the oil industry con- 
tinues and their schemes of monopoly 
are permitted to materialize while this 
administration and the Justice Depart- 
ment sit idly by, the Dixon-Yates scan- 
dal is going to look like a kindergarten 
game. 

The attitude of those controlling the 
base energy sources is further reflected 
in a report in Business Week—August 1, 
1970, page 22—which stated: 

The major oil companies, which control 
most of the natural gas supplies in the U.S. 
have made it clear that they are not inter- 
ested in increasing gas production until it 
becomes more profitable than other invest- 
ments they can make. But that could mean 
& 60 percent increase in the present ceiling 
prices that producers can charge for natural 
gas. 

These same companies control a major 
portion of the coal reserves, and it is 
clear from what is happening that the 
same attitude exists insofar as any effort 
to increase coal production is concerned. 

As a first step in encouraging the Con- 
gress to exercise its urgent duties to in- 
vestigate and act to save the country 
from this disastrous takeover, I have in- 
troduced a resolution urging and request- 
ing the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to investigate the high 
prices of coal. Other actions will follow 
along related or similar lines. 

Mr. Speaker, again I point out, the 
security of the Nation is at stake. At the 
present time if a national emergency re- 
quired large blocks of power on short 
notice the Nation's electric’ industry 
would find it almost impossible to pro- 
vide it on a sustained basis unless coal 
supplies are increased drastically. It is 
unthinkable to permit a continuation of 
the present trends which severely limit 
the capacities of the Nation’s electric 
utilities to respond to a national crisis. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America's 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a Nation. 
An American must work approximately 
3.6 months to buy a small car while a 
Russian must work 23,3 months. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), for today, on account of 
illness in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ALBERT, for 10 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extrar.eous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of Tennessee) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material: ) 

Mr. Hicks, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Dzccs, for 15 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Scorr) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material: ) 

Mr. WILLIAMS, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Saytor, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Watson, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. RUPPE, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. HocaN, for 60 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Froon, for all Members speaking 
on the veto message of the President, to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. RANDALL and to include extrane- 
ous matter in two instances. 

Mr. Bracci, to extend his remarks in 
the Record today immediately before 
the vote on the independent offices ap- 
propriation veto. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter in his special order today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Ѕсотт) and to include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. SPRINGER in four instances. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

Mr. BUSH. 

Mr. HonToN in nine instances. 

Mr. Petty in three instances. 

Mr. Rupre in two instances. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. FOREMAN in three instances. 

Mr. Price of Texas in four instances. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. 

Mr. WYMAN in two instances. 

Mr. ZwacuH in two instances. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. SgBELIUS in two instances. 
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Mr. Bos Wirsom in two instances. 

Mr. REID of New York in two instances. 

Mr. Аѕнввоок in two instances. 

Mr. LUJAN. 

Mr. MCCLURE. 

Mr. KLEPPE. 

Mr, LANDGREBE. 

Mr. Bett of California. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. Kerry in five instances. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

Mr. Mize. 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

Mr. Futon of Pennsylvania in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. ROBISON. 

Mr. DEVINE. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. 

Mr. Вовке of Florida in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. MACGREGOR. 

Mr. SNYDER in two instances. 

Mr. Morse. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. Duncan in two instances. 

Mr. LLOYD. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. 

Mr. HocaN in five instances. 

Mr. Watson in two instances. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of Tennessee) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Bocos. 

Mr. FRASER in five instances. 

Mr. WarpiE in two instances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN in six instances. 

Mr. Worrr in two instances. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. 

Mr. HARRINGTON in six instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 

Mr. LEGGETT in three instances. 

Mr. CULveEr іп two instances. 

Mr. PowE tt in five instances. 

Mr. PATTEN in two instances. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida in five instances. 

Mr. HELsTOSK1 in four instances. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN in eight instances. 

Mr. STUCKEY. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI in two instances. 

Mr. NEpz1 in three instances. 

Mr. Fountain in two instances. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mr. DuLski in four instances. 

Mr. Manon in three instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Poucinsk1 in six instances. 

Mr. Аввттт in three instances. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 14956. An act to extend for 3 years the 
period during which certain dyeing and tan- 
ning materials may be imported free of duty. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to an enrolled bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 
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8. 3102. An act to amend section 4 of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, as amended, to 
extend the term during which the Secretary 
of the Interior can make fisheries loans un- 
der the Act, and for other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on August 12, 1970, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, & bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 17711. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Cooperative Association Act, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
І move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 8 o'clock and 51 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, August 14, 1970, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


2305. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
tration, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, transmitting a list showing the 
number of individuals in each General 
Schedule grade employed by the administra- 
tion under the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, on June 30, 1969, and on June 30, 
1970, pursuant to 65 Stat. 736, 758; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


2306. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on action required to improve the De- 
partment of Defense career program for 
procurement personnel; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2307. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on progress and problems in U.S. aid to 
the economic unification of Central America, 
Department of State, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLER of California: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 49, Concurrent resolution provid- 
ing for congressional recognition of the God- 
dard Rocket and Space Museum (Rept. No. 
91-1416). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 18686. A bill to authorize the lease and 
transfer of Burley tobacco acreage allot- 
ments; with an amendment (Rept. No. 91- 
1417). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. House Joint Reso- 
lution 1247. Joint resolution to amend sec- 
tion 19(e) of the Securities Exchange Act 
of. 1934 (Rept. No. 91-1418). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 8668. A bill to 
authorize the Department of Commerce to 
make special studies, to provide services, and 
to engage in joint projects, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 91-1419). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 3637 (Rept. No. 91— 
1420). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 11771. A bill to provide 
for the disposition of funds appropriated 
to pay Judgments in favor of the Sac and 
Fox Indians, and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 91-1421). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 14396. A bill to provide 
for the disposition of funds appropriated to 
pay a judgment in favor of the Chemehuevi 
Tribe of Indians; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 91-1422). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 15469. A bill to provide 
for the disposition of funds appropriated to 
pay judgments in favor of the Yakima Tribes 
in Indian Claims Commission dockets num- 
bered 47-A, 162, and consolidated 47 and 
164, and for other purposes; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 91-1423). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 15624. A bill to convey 
certain federally owned lands to the Chero- 
kee Tribe of Oklahoma; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 91-1424). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 16833. A bill to provide 
for the disposition of funds appropriated to 
pay a judgment in favor of the Confederated 
Bands of Ute Indians in Court of Claims case 
47567, and a judgment in favor of the Ute 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation 
for and on behalf of the Uncompahgre Band 
of Ute Indians in Indian Claims Commission 
docket numbered 349, and for other purposes. 
(Rept. No. 91-1425). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 18298. A 
bill to amend the Central Valley reclamation 
project to include Black Butte project; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 91-1426). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 1197. Resolution 
for consideration of H.R. 10874, a bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Gulf Is- 
lands National Seashore, in the States of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi, for 
the recognition of certain historic values at 
Fort San Carlos, Fort Redoubt, Fort Barran- 
cas, and Fort Pickens in Florida, and Fort 
Massachusetts in Mississippi, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 91-1427) . Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: Committee 
on Rules; House Resolution 1198. Resolution 
for consideration of H.R. 18776, a bil] to es- 
tablish in the State of Michigan the Sleep- 
ing Bear Dunes National Lakeshore, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 91-1428). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DINGELL: 


H.R.18968. A bil to provide for compre- 
hensive surveys with respect to the ade- 
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quacy of game and other animals and game 
birds and other birds and fish, and their 
habitat, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. MILLS (for himself, Mr. 
BYRNES of Wisconsin, and Mr. BROY- 
HILL of Virginia): 

H.R. 18970. A bil] to amend the tariff and 
trade laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 18971. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for medical and hos- 
pital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance financed in whole for low- 
income groups, through issuance of certifi- 
cates, and in part for all other persons 
through allowance of tax credits, and to pro- 
vide a system of peer review of utilization, 
charges, and quality of medical service; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GILBERT (for himself, Mr. 
ADDABBO, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. Bras- 
co, Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. DANIELS of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. DELANEY, Mr. DENT, Mr. FRIE- 
DEL, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. GARMATZ, 
Mr. HELsTOSKI, Mr. KARTH, Mr. 
Mikva, Mr. MINISH, Mr. MURPHY 
of Illinois, Mr. Nrx, Mr. RODINO, Mr. 
RoE, Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. ROSENTHAL): 

H.R, 18972. A bill; National Public Em- 
ployee Relations Act; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R 18973. A bill to direct the establish- 
ment of health standards for employees of 
food service establishments in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. STUB- 
BLEFIELD, Mr. MESKILL, and Mr. 
RARICK) : 

H.R. 18974, A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to make its benefits 
available to certain areas of extra high un- 
employment, to authorize additional funds 
for such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McENEALLY (for himself, Mr. 
WYDLER, Mr. Worrr, Mr. HELSTOSKI, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. BuT- 
TON, Mr. POWELL, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. 
Monacan, and Mr. GILBERT): 

H.R. 18975. A bill to amend section 222(h) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to provide 
for penalties for violation of any safety re- 
quirement prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and for other purposes; 
to tne Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. MIKVA: 

H.R. 18976. A bill to prohibit denial of 
equal employment opportunity by States and 
local governments because of color, race, re- 
ligion, or national origin; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 18977. A bill to amend title II of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H.R.18978. A bill to provide that disabled 
Individuals entitled to monthly cash bene- 
fits under section 223 of the Social Security 
Act, and individuals retired for disability 
under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, 
shall be eligible for health insurance bene- 
fits under title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act without regard to their age, and to re- 
duce from $50 to $25 the annual deductible 
imposed under the supplementary medical 
insurance program; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr, MOSS (for himself, Mr. Ro- 
DINO, Mr. UDALL, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. 
Conyers, Mr. Ryan, and Mr. 
MIXKVA): 

H.R. 18979. A bill designating certain elec- 
tion days as legal public holidays; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. OTTINGER (for himself, Mr. 
BELL of California, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. GUDE, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Косн, Mr. 
LOWENSTEIN, Mr. McCartHy, Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. RED of New York, Mr. Reuss, Mr. 
VANIK, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. BRADE- 
Mas, Mr. FRASER, and Mr. HECHLER 
of West Virginia) : 

H.R. 18980. A bill to provide for the abate- 
ment of air pollution by the control of emis- 
sions from motor vehicles, motor vehicle 
engines, stationary sources and fuel, and 
fuel additives in order to protect the health 
and welfare of the people of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 18981. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act to promote the creation of a na- 
tional grid for the supply of electric power; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 18982. A bill to provide emergency 
authority for the guarantee of loans to aid 
business enterprises to meet temporary and 
urgent financial needs; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 18983. A bill; Newsmen’s Privilege Act 
of 1970; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 18984. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Fuels and Energy to recommend pro- 
grams and policies intended to insure, 
through maximum use of indigenous re- 
sources, that the United States requirements 
for low-cost energy be met, and to reconcile 
environmental quality requirements with fu- 
ture energy needs; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 18985. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Army to make a survey of St. Marys 
River, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. BURTON 
of California, Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. LOWENSTEIN, Mr. 
MooRHEAD, Mr. Morse, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, and Mr. TUNNEY): 

H.R. 18986. A bill to amend the Truth-in- 
Lending Act to protect consumers against 
careless and erroneous billing, and to require 
that statements under open-end credit plans 
be mailed in time to permit payment prior 
to the imposition of finance charges; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 18987. A bill to require the Council on 
Environmental Quality to make a full and 
complete investigation and study of national 
policy with respect to the discharging of ma- 
terial into the oceans; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. VIGORITO (for himself, Mr. 
Hosmer, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. RosEN- 
THAL, Mr. Hays, Mr. OrriNGER, Mr. 
PARBSTEIN, Mr. BracciI, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. RHODES, Mr. Моовнеар, Mr. 
HANNA, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. OLSEN, 
Mr. Rem of New York, Mr. HECHLER 
of West Virginia, Mr. BRowN of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. KocH, Mr. HaRRINGTON, Mr. 
Morse, and Mr. VANIK) : 

H.R. 18988. A bill to reduce pollution which 
is caused by litter composed of soft drink and 
beer containers, and to eliminate the threat 
to the Nation's health, safety, and welfare 
which is caused by such litter by banning 
such containers when they are sold in inter- 
state commerce on a no-deposit, no-return 
basis; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. YATRON: 

H.R.18989. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide increased fines for 
violation of the motor carrier safety regula- 
tions, to extend the application of civil 
penalties to all violations of the motor car- 
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rier safety regulations, to permit suspension 
or revocation of operating rights for viola- 
tion of safety regulations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R.18990. A bill for the relief of certain 
farmers who sold Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration mortgaged grain to Lafayette Farm 
Services, Inc., Lafayette, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 18991. A bill to extend the boundaries 
of the Arapaho National Forest in Colorado, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H.R.18992. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide more favor- 
able income tax treatment for gain derived 
by individuals from the sale or exchange 
of capital assets held for more than 2 years; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLLINS: 

H.R. 18993. A bill to amend section 700 
of chapter 33 of title 18 of the United States 
Code to provide penalties for showing dis- 
respect for the flag of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18994. A bill to make certain indi- 
viduals who participate in civil disorders 
civilly Hable for damages to persons who 
suffer loss; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 18995. A bill to repeal chapter 44 of 
title 18, United States Code (relating to fire- 
arms), to reenact the Federal Firearms Act, 
and to restore chapter 53 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 as in effect before its 
amendment by the Gun Control Act of 1968; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18996. A bill to amend section 4182 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, to re- 
move statutory restrictlons on the sale of 
.22 caliber ammunition; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H.R. 18997. A bill to authorlze the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish the Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko Home National Historic Site 
in the State of Pennsylvania, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 18998. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the 
States and subdivisions thereof in the en- 
forcement of State and local laws, rules, and 
regulations within the national forest sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18999. A bill to reduce pollution which 
1s caused by litter composed of soft drink and 
beer containers, and to eliminate the threat 
to the Nation's health, safety, and welfare 
which is caused by such litter by banning 
such containers when they are sold in inter- 
state commerce on a no-deposit, no-return 
basis; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

H.R. 19000. A bill to amend the act of April 
24, 1961, authorizing the use of judgment 
funds of the Nez Pérce Tribe; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McKNEALLY (for himself, Mr. 
WpLER, Mr. Worrr, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. Мікул, Mr. PowELL, Mr. HasT- 
INGS, Mr. MONAGAN, and Mr. GIL- 
BERT) : 

H.R. 19001. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Department of Transportation Act to au- 
thorize the National Transportation Safety 
Board to employ 5,000 investigators to carry 
out its powers and duties under that act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MIKVA: 

H.R. 19002. A bill to improve the admin- 
istration of criminal justice by promoting 
professionalization of police, criminal court, 
prosecutorial, public defender, probation, 
parole, corrections and related personnel, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. PIKE, 
Mr. ApDABBO, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
RoE, Mr. Fraser, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. BUTTON, Mr. YATRON, Mr. 
BYRNE of Pensylvania, Mr. ANDERSON, 
of Tennessee, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Mr. KAZEN, Mr. FISH, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. HANLEY, Mr. BIEs- 
TER, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
WoLrr, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CARTER, and Mr. 
BRovHIiLL of North Carolina): 

H.R. 19003. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty sta- 
tions near their homes after serving in com- 
bat zones; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. 
FLOWERS, Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. BRINK- 
LEY, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. REID of New 
York, Mr. Po4cE, Mr. WAMPLER, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Мсралре, Mr. Ryan, Mr. 
SMITH of New York Mr. Brasco, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. Nix, Mr. Kyros, Mr. 
OBEY, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. O'NEILL 
of Massachusetts, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. 
Conyers, and Mr. Јонмѕом of Call- 
fornia) : 

H.R. 19004. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty sta- 
tions near their homes after serving in com- 
bat zones; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
KNEALLY, Mrs. HECKLER of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
HASTINGS, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. ST 
GERMAIN, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Kuy- 
KENDALL, Mr. MOoOoRHEAD, Mr. VAN 
DEERLIN, Mr. Petty, Mr. GILBERT, Mr. 
GUDE, Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. TIERNAN) : 

H.R. 19005. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty sta- 
tions near their homes after serving in com- 
pet zones; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ces. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 19006. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Fuels and Energy to recommend pro- 
grams and policies intended to insure, 
through maximum use of indigenous re- 
sources, that the U.S. requirements for low 
cost energy be met, and to reconcile environ- 
mental quality requirements with future 
energy needs; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. 
HALEY, Mr. HOSMER, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. 
Sxunrrz, Mr. JOHNSON of California, 
Mr. Burton of Utah, Mr. Carry, Mr. 
KYL, Mr. UDALL, Mr. STEIGER Of Ari- 
zona, Mr. BURTON of California, Mr. 
McCLURE, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. 
RUPPE, Mr. O'HARA, Mr. MEEDS, Mr. 
RHODES, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. HANSEN of 
Idaho, Mr. BoLAND, Mr. KzrrH, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. HATHAWAY, and Mr. 
FREY): 

H.R. 19007. A bill to designate certain lands 
as wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. 
TUNNEY, Mr. PoLLock, Mr. FOLEY, 
Mr. DoN H. CLAUSEN, Mr. RYAN, Mr. 
Worb, Mr. КЕЕ, Mr. Camp, Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp, Mr. NEDzI, Mr. VANDER 
JacT, Mr. WiLLIAM D. Forp, Mr. CE- 
DERBERG, Mr. BROWN of Michigan, Mr. 
McDonatp of Michigan, Mr. EscH, 
and Mr. RIEGLE) : 

H.R. 19008. A bill to designate certain lands 
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as wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself and 
Mr. SPRINGER) : 

H.R. 19009. A bill to provide for employment 
within the Environmental Protection Agency 
of commissioned officers of the Public Health 
Service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, UDALL (for himself, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. CoNYERS, Mr. FRASER, Mr. 
FuLTON of Tennessee, Mr, HAMILTON, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. Nix, Mr. OrTINGER, Mr. 
RovBAL, Mr. STOKES, Mr. Brasco): 

H.R. 19010. A bill amending title 13 of 
the United States Code by authorizing the 
Secretary of Commerce through the Bureau 
of the Census to undertake a quadrennial 
enrollment of those persons to vote in elec- 
tions of the President and Vice President 
that meet the qualifications of the various 
States other than residency. This act is to 
be known as the Universal Enrollment Act 
of 1970; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

HR. 19011. A bill to amend chapter 3 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relating 
to US. contributions to international orga- 
nizations and programs, to provide for a 
program to control illegal international 
traffic in narcotics, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 19012. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of naval vessels in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 19013. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide a more ade- 
quate survivors’ annuity plan for the uni- 
formed services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.R. 19014. A bill to prevent the dumping 
of chemical, biological, or radiological weap- 
ons or materials into any body of water; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI (for himself, Mrs. 
Rem of Illinois, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI, and Mr. ERLENBORN) : 

H.R.19015. A bill to declare the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal abandoned as a navi- 
gable waterway of the United States of Amer- 
ica and quitclaim any interest which the 
United States of America may have therein 
to the State of Illinois to remove or prevent 
clouds upon land titles, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH (for himself, Mr. ABER- 
NETHY, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. FISH, 
Mr. FuLTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
FLYNT, Mr. Horton, Mr. JONES of 
North Carolina, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. 
ScHEUER, Mr. STRATTON, and Mr. 
GRIFFIN) : 

H.R. 19016. A bill to extend for 2 months 
the period within which the Secretary of 
Commerce is required to report the decennial 
census tabulation of total population by 
States for the apportionment of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. Don 
Н. CLAUSEN, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. HOWARD, 
and Mr. UDALL) : 

H.R.19017. A bil to require the Depart- 
ment of Defense to determine disposal dates 
and methods for disposing of certain mili- 
tary material; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. DoN H. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
FLoop, Mr, HOWARD, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
and Mr. UDALL): 

H.R. 19018. A bill to require the Council on 
Environmental Quality to make a full and 
complete investigation and study of national 
policy with respect to the discharging of ma- 
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terial into the oceans; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. DoN 
Н. CLAUSEN, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. HOWARD, 
and Mr. UDALL): 

H.R. 19019. A bill to prohibit the discharge 
into any of the navigable waters of the Uni- 
ted States or into international waters of any 
military material without a certification by 
the Council on Environmental Quality ap- 
proving such discharge; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 19020. A bill to improve judicial ma- 
chinery by providing for the appointment of 
& district court executive for each district 
court having six or more authorized perma- 
nent judges; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MCEWEN: 

H.R. 19021. A bill to amend title 23, High- 
ways, United States Code, relating to Indian 
reservation roads; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. STUCKEY: 

H.R. 19022. A bill to require under the su- 
pervision of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission a full and fair disclosure of the 
nature of interests in business franchises, 
and to provide increased protection in the 
public interest for franchises in the sale of 
business franchises; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R.19023. A bill; the Consumer Agricul- 
tural Food Protection Act of 1970; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 19024. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to establish statutory limits on emis- 
sions from motor vehicles manufactured 
after January 1, 1972; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MACGREGOR: 

H.J.Res.1354. Joint Resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to limit 
the tenure of Senators and Representatives; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI (for himself, Mr. 
Hays, Mr. Nix, Mr. FOUNTAIN, Mr. 
Fraser, Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin, 
Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. 
FuLTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. Tarr, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. HATH- 
AWAY, Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. MILLER of 
California, and Mr. PEPPER): 

H.J. Res. 1355. Joint resolution concerning 
the war powers of the Congress and the 
President; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H. Con Res. 712. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the committee's annual report for the 
year 1969, House Report No. 91-983, 91st 
Congress, second session; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. FRASER (for himself, Mr. 
WHALEN, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. OrTINGER, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. EiLBERG, Mr. CON- 
YERS, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
FRIEDEL, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. Рорк, Mr. 
KocH, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
ScHEUER, Mr. GIBBONS, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. KARTH, Mr. Nix, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. STOKES, 
and Mr. POWELL): 

H. Con. Res. 713. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee on Intelligence 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H. Con. Res. 714. Concurrent resolution on 
the conversion to a low-emission propulsion 
system for motor vehicles to replace the in- 
ternal combustion engine; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHALEN (for himself, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr, BUTTON, Mr. FINDLEY, 
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Mr. HALPERN, Mr. MORSE, Mr. RIEGLE, 
and Mr. ROBISON) : 

H, Con. Res. 715. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee on Intelligence, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
FLOOD, Mr. HOWARD, and Mr. UDALL): 

H. Con. Res. 716. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the pollution of waters all over the 
world and the necessity for coordinated in- 
ternational action to prevent such pollu- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By Mr. SPRINGER: 
H. Res, 1199. Resolution to amend the 
Rules of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bilis and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 19025. A bill for the relief of Miguel 
Maria Irigoyen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 19026. A bill to provide for the ad= 
vancement in grade of a certain officer in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

569. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of the General Assembly and General Board 
of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), 
relative to conscription, which was referred 
tothe Committee on Armed Services. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


PETER LISAGOR 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Time 
magazine in its current edition has paid 
а well deserved tribute to Chicago Daily 
News, Washington Bureau Chief Peter 
Lisagor. 

It has been my privilege to know Peter 
Lisagor for almost three decades and I 
concur in the tribute paid him by Time. 

Since he is not one for flowery com- 
pliments, I shall confine my remarks to- 
day to a simple request to place the 
Time article in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

HORIZONTAL IN WASHINGTON 


Washington, D.C., is a city of hustlers and 
manipulators, full of pitfalls for the journal- 
ist, and covered by some of the most ex- 
perienced reporters in the U.S. It stands to 
reason that the newspaper correspondent 
conceded by his colleagues to be Wash- 
ington's all-round best would be cynical and 
а big smug. He isn't. The Chicago Daily News’ 
Peter Lisagor, 55; has made his mark by 
20 years of hard work and humor, and if he 
has scooped every competitor and pulled 
every beard in the capital, he remains the 
most popular newsman in town. 

Laughter is Lisagor’s calling card. He has 
stepped on Khrushchey's foot, fallen asleep 
in the Taj Mahal and walked head-on into 
a lamppost (with bloody consequences) 
while recording the words of Lyndon John- 
son. He tells terrible jokes and laughs so 
hard at them that everyone laughs with him, 
Still, no member of the press corps makes 
the mistake of writing off “Old Pete" as 
a buffoon, They all laughed when he foiled 
security by slipping his rented car, crudely 
lettered State Department 1-A into а key 
posttion- in Khrushchev's 1959 motorcade 
through Des Moines, but the joke was on 
them. It usually is. 


WHISPERS WITH J.F.K. 


The lighthearted Lisagor is admired as a 
great generalist in a fleld where specialists 
are taking over. As chief of the New’s five- 
member bureau, he practices what he calls 
“horizontal” journalism—he and his report- 
ers follow their stories wherever they lead 
rather than sticking to narrow beats, as they 
might at & large “vertical” bureau. Pete him- 
self covers the White House, foreign policy, 
Washington politics and whatever captures 
his fancy. He i5 reputed to have the widest 
range of true friends in the Government's 
employ of any correspondent in D.C. L.BJ. 
has called him “brilliant.” To the consterna- 
tion of Lisagor's colleagues, John Kennedy 
used to call him aside for lengthy whispered 
consultations, J.F.K., a fellow sufferer, was 


actually asking about Pete’s bad back. “I 
always told the other reporters it was a priv- 
ileged conversation about Berlin or Cuba or 
the cold war," Lisagor recalls gleefully, “апа 
that I couldn't divulge any part of 1t." 

Lisagor modestly attributes his popular- 
ity to the fact that he works for a provincial 
paper. None of his sources, he claims, ever 
see what he writes, But being a “busher” in 
the bailiwick of the Eastern press giants 
has had its drawbacks. Lippmann or Reston 
could get a Cabinet member by phone, but 
Lisagor once walted weeks trying to see John 
Foster Dulles. He got an interview immedi- 
ately when, on the strength of a New York 
Times Sunday Magazine assignment, he 
identified himself as Mr. Lisagor for the 
Times. 

On another occasion, the wire services en- 
tirely ignored one of his scoops—the discov- 
ery that President Syngman Rhee had re- 
fused the offer of Indian troops at the height 
of the Korean War—until he leaked 1t to the 
New York Herald Tribune. By 1966, when he 
beat everyone with the first authentic ac- 
count of the Jackie Kennedy-William Man- 
chester squabble, A.P. and U.P.I. were finally 
paying attention. 


RON'S BAD NEWS 


Outside the profession, much of Lisagor's 
recognition and prestige is due to his ap- 
pearances on television, which he pretends to 
disparage, "I belong to the dirty-fingernail 
set,” he boasts. “Those who work with pencil 
and notebook, as opposed to the folk heroes 
on T.V. I'm à working stiff, a shoe-leather 
man." He is embarrassed when little girls 
recognize him and ask for his autograph. 
Nevertheless, he does a weekly report for NET 
andis the most frequent guest journalist on 
NBO's Meet the Press, a program that dis- 
plays Lisagor’s most conspicuous talent: he 
is far and away the most skillful interroga- 
tor in the business. On TV, at press confer- 
ences, and at the now-famous breakfasts run 
by Godfrey Sperling of the Christian Science 
Monitor, he breaks through the reserve of of- 
ficial after official with the wit, insight and 
irreverence of his questions. 

"After a year," he asked an evasive Daniel 
P. Moynthan, “how does it feel to be the 
house liberal?" Lisagor had used the ap- 
proach before. “If you were Secretary of 
State,” he asked Johnson Adviser McGeorge 
Bundy séveral years ago, "would you want a 
McGeorge Bundy in the White House?” And 
when Nixon Press Secretary Ron Ziegler be- 
Бап & song and dance about how General 
Lewis Hershey had not actually been 
canned as Selective Service director but pro- 
moted to a higher advisory post, Lisagor 
stopped the nonsense and broke up the house 
by asking quietly: “How did he take the bad 
news, Ron?" 

SHORN OF BRITCHES 

Those fortunate enough to catch. Lisagor 
in print (his features and weekend columns 
are syndicated in 90 cities but seldom appear 
in D.C. or New York) find Pete hanging on 
no ideological peg. An apolitical anomaly in 


a highly partisan town, he is praised by Bill 
Buckley’s National Review and quoted by the 
liberal New Republic, “An old editor once 
told me to walk down the middle of the 
street and shoot windows out on both sides,” 
he says. “I guess that’s about what I try to 
do.” He will agonize for hours over his lead. 
One colorful effort dramatized L.B.J.'s tech- 
nique of silencing the G.O.P. by stealing its 
issues; "There is no other word for it—the 
Republicans have been held up in broad day- 
light by a daring political desperado from 
Texas, Lyndon B. Johnson has shorn them 
of their britches, in the patois of the Peder- 
nales.” 

Pete Lisagor’s “plain folks’ pose is an 
honest one. He was a 14-year-old orphan 
when he went to Chicago from the West Vir- 
ginia coal fields in 1930. He played pro base- 
ball “for $65 a month and hamburgers” in 
Towa, until he saved enough money to go to 
the University of Michigan. With time out 
for the Army and a Nieman Fellowship at 
Harvard, he has worked for the News almost 
continually since 1939. In Washington, Old 
Pete never flaunts his unique eminence, but 
Не obviously enjoys it. When a friend called 
to ask if а big story had been leaked to him— 
he had a 24-hour beat on it—he chuckled 
comfortably and replied: “They don't leak 
stories to me. I'm just a barefoot boy from 
over the mountains." 


THE IMPACT OF CRIME ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most far-reaching problems facing the 
businessman today is that of theft of ma- 
terials in transit. These thefts result in 
disruption of business schedules, as es- 
sential parts do not arrive on time. Ulti- 
mately, of course, it is a problem which 
affects every American consumer, be- 
cause it causes higher prices through in- 
creased insurance costs. 

І ат encouraged to note that the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee, chaired 
by Senator Anan BIBLE, has undertaken 
an. extensive>investigation of this situ- 
ation and has held a number of hearings 
on this subject recently. 

Late last year the committee issued a 
report detailing the problem as it per- 
tains to shipment by air. This report is 
particularly informative, and I insert the 
introduction, conclusion and other rele- 
vant passages at this point in the 
RECORD: 
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THE IMPACT OF CRIME ON SMALL BUSINESS— 
Part II 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this report is to summarize 
the findings of the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business concerning theft and pil- 
ferage losses in air cargo shipments. 

Briefly, your committee found that present 
efforts to arrest the mounting toll of this 
kind of crime were ineffective. The most not- 
able weakness was the absence of provision 
for systematic collection of data to afford 
guidance in the design of preventive meas- 
ures. 

Another weakness was that crimes com- 
mitted at airports are subject to many over- 
lapping jurisdictions of law enforcement 
agencies. Accordingly, what is everybody's 
business is nobody's: there is no one in 
charge. 

A third weakness is the passive role of the 
air carriers themselves, despite their ulti- 
mate responsibility for the safety of the 
goods they transport. There is no present way 
to tell at what point the losses occur, and 
efforts to keep goods safe are not impressive. 
There is also evidence of some division of 
authority as among shippers, carriers, termi- 
nals, and truckers. 

These are among the most significant find- 
ings of your committee, but there are a num- 
ber of others, The report identifies these, and 
proposes an action program to correct a situ- 
ation that is rapidly getting out of hand, We 
have no good way of knowing exactly how 
much the loss is, because the obligation of 
the carriers to report these losses is not firmly 
established. However, їп the case of à single 
airport, we know the figure exceeds several 
millions of dollars annually. Nationally, the 
toll would be many times that’ figure. 


П. THE PROBLEM REVEALED BY THE HEARINGS 


This report describes the findings in the 
first in à projected series of investigations 
by your committee to explore the full im- 
pact of crime against the small businessman. 
The focus of the study is the vulnerability 
of goods and cargo.to theft and pilferage, 
from the point of shipment from the factory 
or importation, as they enter the trans- 
portation network on their way to the whole- 
sale distributor, retailer, and consumer. In 
this report your committee has centered its 
attention on the effects on the business com- 
munity of the vulnerability of air-shipped 
cargoes to theft and pilferage. 

In order to have first-hand, accurate in- 
formation on the physical security at many 
air cargo terminals across the Nation, your 
committee sent staff personnel to conduct 
onsite surveys of airports at New York (J. F. 
Kennedy), Baltimore (Friendship), Los An- 
geles (International), San Francisco (Inter- 
national), Chicago (O'Hare), and Washing- 
ton, D.C. (National). At many of these facili- 
ties, the staff found important deficiencies in 
security arrangements and physical security 
of facilities for handling air cargo. 

Among the more glaring deficiencies 
found were: inadequate fencing of cargo 
areas, and in some cases, no fences at all; un- 
limited access to cargo terminals and ware- 
houses; and general employee parking di- 
rectly adjacent to cargo terminals and ware- 
houses. None of the airports visited during 
this investigation. had employee identifica- 
tion systems to prevent entry into cargo 
handling areas by unauthorized personnel, 
A considerable number of the air cargo ter- 
minals visited did not have special strong- 
room facilities for high-value cargo. 

The committee's review of air cargo theft 
and pilferage entered the stage of open hear- 
ings on May 21,.1969, with the statement by 
your.chairman that “Тһе thievery. plague at 
our.major airports, especially at international 
ports of entry, is a major part of the biggest 
multibillion dollar racket—stealing from 
business." 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Perspective on the impact of this type of 
crime on small business was provided by 
the testimony of Mr. Walter G. Perry, of the 
American Institute of Marine Underwriters, 
New York City. First, he spoke of the rapid 
growth of the alr freight industry— 

"Although the carriage of freight by air 
is still at an early stage of development, in 
the world context, air freight is at present 
growing at an amazing increase of over 20 
percent a year." 

Mr. Perry ascribed this growth to the fact 
that for goods needing fast delivery, fragile 
goods, and goods having high value-to- 
weight ratio, cost of air shipment and han- 
dling was often less than for surface ship- 
ment. Hence, he said: 

“s * * Promotional efforts of the air car- 
rlers are capitalizing on the benefits and 
economy of air transportation and have thus 
attracted high valued and sensitive goods." 
The concentration of the air cargo carriers 
on this kind of freight, easy and rewarding 
to steal, he pointed out, had not been ac- 
companied by commensurate efforts by the 
carriers to secure these cargoes against loss. 
Accordingly— 

“As airlines have considered this develop- 
ment of air freight merely as an adjunct to 
passenger service, with this rapid growth 
and with inadequate terminal facilities and 
because of the lack of a sufficient pool of 
skilled cargo handlers and experienced termi- 
nal supervisors, it was inevitable that secur- 
ity measures would be taxed beyond all tol- 
erance and larceny was beckoned into the 
field of air transportation. ” 

Because of the generally defective level of 
reporting of thefts, hard information about 
the magnitude of the problem is hard to 
come by. 

Though the magnitude of the problem may 
not be known, the effect it poses to the busi- 
nessman was graphically illustrated by testi- 
mony received by the committee. The follow- 
ing extracts confirm this: 

"Because of the extensive losses, the insur- 
ance rates quoted us for 1969 are "astro- 
nomical." 3 

"* * * Systematic pilferage and theft of 
comparatively small quantities from almost 
every shipment. * * * Losses from [truck] 
highjacking and other causes, have increased 
greatly. з 

"Of recent alarming concern to those 
American underwriters who undertake to 1n- 
sure goods and merchandise in transit has 
been the sharp increase in preventable types 
of aircargo losses.” t 

An excellent description of the impact of 
losses due to aircargo theft was provided by 
representatives of the watch industry in their 
testimony during the committee’s hearings. 
They described their losses of $2.5 million 
since January 1967 as having an extremely 
serious impact on their business, The direct 
financial losses are only the most obvious 
consequence. Insurance rates have been in- 
creased. Some policies have been canceled. 

But even more important is the fact that 
business and profit opportunities have been 
lost, sometimes forever. Promotions sched- 
uled by customers have had to be canceled. 
There have been instances in which catalogs 
had been circulated featuring merchandise 
which failed to arrive and which was essen- 
tially irreplaceable. * * * customers do not 
take kindly to extended delays in delivery of 
goods, particularly when a check ‘has accom- 
panied the order, 

In an industry like ours, which does a very 
substantial share of its total business in the 
Christmas season and on other gift-giving oc- 
casions such as June graduations, once you 
have disappointed a jeweler or a department 
store on promised deliveries, once the chance 
for a sale is gone, replacing the stolen goods 
is no answer at all. That is why, for the com- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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panies principally affected, the $2.5 million 
in merchandise lost since January 1967-has 
been [disastrous]. 

[Also] It may add some perspective to this 
matter to note that in a good year, profits 
for the entire watch importing industry 
probably amount to only about $15 million. 
So you can see that losses of the magnitude 
I have been describing are of the utmost 
seriousness to our industry. On a comparable 
basis, it would be something like the auto- 
mobile industry's losing $300 to $400 million 
in stolen cars over а 215-year period." 

The projected growth of air cargo in the 
next decade with the advent of the new gen- 
eration aircraft, such as the Boeing 747 and 
the Lockheed L500, which 18 capable of car- 
rying 320,000 pounds of cargo or the equiva- 
lent of 100 Volkswagen automobiles in addi- 
tion to spare parts and accessories in one 
load, wil more than quadruple the rate of 
tonnage in air commerce. It is virtually im- 
possible to project growth beyond that, but 
it is generally agreed by experts in the trans- 
portation field that with the development of 
the new generation of aircraft, air commerce 
may become the dominant means by which 
goods are moved in transit in the United 
States and in a great deal of the export- 
import traffic. This, naturally, will result in 
even greater security problems than those 
now being experienced. 

Thus, your committee 1s compelled to the 
conclusion that a serious problem exists at 
the present, which will be compounded many 
times with the advent of aircraft with a 
payload capacity 10 times that of the present 
generation aircraft, but that no one—the 
carrlers, the Air Transport Association, nor 
the Civil Aeronautics Board (the regulatory 
agency charged with fostering the growth of 
air commerce for the good of the public) — 
has seen fit to develop a records system to 
document the rate and extent of such losses. 

Your committee further concludes that 
all parties mentioned above have been negli- 
gent at the worst, or inattentive at best, in 
this regard. It strongly urges the CAB to 
take immediate action to require air carriers 
to file with the Board a quarterly report on 
all losses of air cargo, and classification of 
such losses to indicate which types of cause 
(1e. theft, damage, mysterious disappear- 
ance, etc.) were responsible. This is an essen- 
tial first step in finding a solution to the 
problem. 


VIII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the hearings on which this report was 
based, your committee has been concerned 
only with aspects of preventing theft and 
pilferage of air cargo. Your committee intends 
to continue its investigation Into thefts from 
other modes of transportation. It is possible 
that some general conclusions and recom- 
mendations may result from the completion 
of the total projected program of investiga- 
tions, in the form of findings and recommen- 
dations for action with respect to transpor- 
tation as a whole. However, at this time, your 
committee offers the following findings and 
recommendations: 


Findings derived from investigation of air 
cargo theft and pilferage 

Your committee finds that law-enforce- 
ment agencies, such as the FBI, State, and 
local police having jurisdiction, are doing & 
good job in the apprehension of criminals 
involved in the theft of air cargo. The num- 
ber of thefts, however, is rising at such a rate 
that these forces are having a-very difficult 
time coping with the problem. Witnesses were 
outspoken in their criticism of lax and care- 
less practices and the dearth of data on which 
to mount effective strategies of either pre- 
vention or apprehension, 

Your, committee feels that an effort directed 
explicitly at crime prevention, rather than 
an enlarging of these police forces, is neces- 
sary to stem the rising tide of cargo theft. 
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Your committee sees no need for increased 
criminal penalties. These are adequately pro- 
vided in the United States Code, dealing with 
the theft of goods in interstate commerce. 

It is also the belief of your committee that 
the new Federal Magistrates Act? will have 
а salutary effect on the growing judicial case- 
load resulting from this criminal activity; no 
further recommendations with respect to the 
Judiciary are offered at this time. 

This does not preclude continued diligence 
on the part of the Judiciary to render swift 
and firm justice, meting out sentences con- 
sistent with the criminal act. Additional 
personnel and funds for the judiciary are 
needed in order to enable it to handle the 
increased caseload being experienced as a 
result of the rising rate of crime in the 
United States. 

Deficiencies in crime prevention practice 
have been identified by. your committee in 
the generation and management of data 
about crimes, in the procedures and prac- 
tices of the airlines and terminals to make 
theft hard to carry out undetected, in the 
stimulation of more vigorous cooperation by 
the responsíble parties, and in the secure, 
unobtrusive packaging of valuable goods for 
shipment by air. 


Recommendations 


Based on information developed in hear- 
ings on the economic impact of aircargo 
theft, your committee accordingly recom- 
mends the following: 

Recommendation 1,—That the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, based on its statutory au- 
thority provided by the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, should compel all U.S. air carriers, 
air freight forwarders and agents thereof, 
engaged in the carrying of goods and cargo 
by air, to report on a quarterly basis all 
cargo damaged, lost, missing, stolen, or pre- 
sumed stolen, the value of such cargo, the 
amount paid, and the number of claims 
against the carrier for such damage, loss, 
stolen, or presumed stolen, cargo. The CAB 
should prescribe formally the standards 
under which such reports are to be prepared 
and submitted, in order to maximize the 
utility of the data collected for purposes of 
systematic analysis in the preparation of 
crime prevention programs and activities. 

Should the Board fail to act to require 
these most essential data, it is the recom- 
mendation of your committee that legislation 
be offered to amend section 407 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 177) 7 

Recommendation 2 —Tnhat under its statu- 
tory authority, the CAB should initiate & 
formal Board investigation into the rate of 
liability of the carrier to determine if such 
liability is too low, and if there is justifica- 
tion to change the applicable tariff and 
amend this present rate. 

Should the Board not act in this most im- 
portant area, legislation should be intro- 
duced to establish a select commission 
charged with examining such rates of liabil- 
ity to determine if there is a justifiable basis 
for changing the present tariffs relating to 
the maximum rate of liability of air carriers. 

Recommendation 3.—The CAB under its 
statutory authority should require all car- 
riers to affirmatively disclose to the shipper 
the rate and limit of liability of the carrier, 
and the fact that the shipper can, by making 
appropriate declaration, obtain increased lia- 
bility for his shipment. The carrier should 
have the shipper sign a document acknowl- 
edging receipt of this information and indi- 
cating acceptance or rejection of increased 
liability. 

Recommendation 4—That the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 be amended by inserting 
after section 417 a new section recommend- 
ing that the Civil Aeronautics Board, after 
consultation with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, shall prescribe regulations establish- 
ing packaging requirements with respect to 
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property transported in air commerce, which 
will insure maximum safety against theft 
or damage. Further, the Secretary of Com- 
merce should make an investigation and 
study of packaging design and requirements 
as per this act, for the purpose of making 
recommendations which the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board is to consider pursuant to the 
requirements of this amendment. 

Recommendation  5.—The Secretary of 
Transportation should immediately begin a 
study to determine the need for minimal 
physical standards of aircargo facilities at 
all U.S. airports engaged in interstate and 
international air commerce; this study 
should determine the best method by which 
to promulgate these standards, for example, 
(1) by means of CAB certification procedure 
of air carrier, (2) by regulations developed 
and issued by the Administration of the 
Federal Aviation Administration, or (3) by 
the establishment of a Select Commission by 
the U.S. Congress charged with proposing 
such standards as might be necessary to ef- 
fect maximum security of all cargo facilities 
at U.S, airports. These standards would then 
be proposed as amendments to the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958. 

Recommendation 6.—That the efforts of 
the private sector, such as the Air Transport 
Association Security Council and the John 
F. Kennedy Airport Security Council, should 
be encouraged and promoted. Appropriate 
assistance and cooperation in such efforts on 
the part of appropriate Government agen- 
cies are urged and recommended. 

Recommendation 7.—That in the event 
that any actions recommended 1n the above 
enumerations are found to require addi- 
tional legislative authority, the agencies in 
question advise appropriate committees of 
Congress of the fact, and submit their rec- 
ommendations for appropriate enlargement 
in their statutory authorities. 

Recommendation 8.—That in view of the 
primary responsibility of the aircargo car- 
riers for the safety of goods in transit, that 
their efforts to combat theft and pilferage, 
and reduce the vulnerability of aircargo to 
theft, be recognized as a matter of high 
public interest and concern. 

FOOTNOTES 

*Hearings before the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, on The Impact of 
Crime on Small Business, part 1, May 21- 
July 22, 1969, pp. 220-221. 

? Ibid., p. 160. 

з Ibid., p. 165. 

* Ibid., p. 220. 

5 Ibid., p. 228. 

*Public Law 90—578, Oct. 17, 1968. 

"Senator Bible introduced S. 2787 on Au- 
gust 6, 1969. (See appendix, page 17, for floor 
statement at time of introduction of the bill, 
and comments of the Comptroller General of 
the United States relating to the act.) 


MARIHUANA BY THE WAYSIDE 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, not a 
day passes that every Member of Con- 
gress does not receive anxious letters 
from parents concerned with drug 
abuses and especially how it is affecting 
the young people in junior and senior 
high schools as well as those of college 
age. 

Even to Members of Congress who are 
somewhat hardened to this situation, we 
are surpised to find that marihuana will 
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grow almost anyplace where there is 
warm weather and a reasonable amount 
of water. 

I will have to say that I was surprised 
to discover, within the last 12 months, 
the amount of marihuana growing in my 
own home county—Champaign County, 
ш 


Mr. Ed Borman, News-Gazette news 
editor, is writing a series of four articles 
not only on the overall comprehensive 
problem of marihuana and the young, 
but also how much of it has been grow- 
ing within my own congressional district. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce re- 
cently sent an investigator, Mr. Robert 
Rebein, a former FBI agent and now an 
investigator on the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, to 
Champaign County to check into the 
prevalence of marihuana there. I append 
herewith for the benefit of my colleagues 
the first two articles by Mr. Borman 
which I know all of my colleagues will 
want to read. 

It is barely possible that within your 
own congressional district you may find 
marihuana growing wild and that nine- 
tenths of the people living in your con- 
пасан district are unaware of that 
act. 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce is getting ready 
to report a bill to the floor of the House 
within the next few days on drug abuse. 
It is probable that it will be on the floor 
of the House soon after the August re- 
cess, We are trying to give, in this bill, 
to the Attorney General the right to get 
at this very important problem of the 
indiscriminate wild growth of marihuana. 

The first two articles follow: 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATOR AMAZED BY POT 
IN COUNTY 
(By Ed Borman) 

A congressional investigator, with 11 years 
experience in the FBI, pulled his car off U.S. 
Route 45, six miles north of Urbana. 

Motorists whizzing by probably thought he 
was admiring fine crops of corn and soy- 
beans. 

However, the investigator's attentlon was 
focused along a fence that divided the corn 
and soybeans. Along the fence for at least 
& quarter of a mile there was a lush growth 
of marijuana—taller than the investigator 
and ready for harvest. 

In today’s flourishing drug traffic the mari- 
juana along the fence row can be sold for 
much more money than the corn and soy- 
beans it separates. There is the possibility of 
thousands of dollars in this one spot—il- 
legal but there for anyone who wants to take 
the chance. 

For a dime the U.S. Government Printing 
Office sells a pamphlet that says: 

“Wild hemp (Cannabis sativa L.) is a weed 
which contains powerful hallucinogenic com- 
pounds called tetrohydro-cannabinois. Al- 
though hemp may not be lawfully cul- 
tivated without special license, it grows wild 
in many parts of the United States. It is from 
this plant that the drug marijuana is pre- 
pared for illegal distribution and sale. 

“Marijuana abuse has increased and is now 
a major menace. It is the most common form 
of drug abuse, and it frequently leads to dan- 
gerous forms of addiction and dependence. 
Its sale provides profit to criminals at the 
expense of society.” 

For quantity sales, the Government 
Printing Office will knock down the price 
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of the pamphlets to $5.50 per 100, but that's 
about all the federal government has done 
to eradicate marijuana that grows freely over 
Champaign County and much of the Mid- 
west. 

Millions of dollars in taxpayers funds are 
being spent to try to shut off the flow of 
marijuana from Mexico to the United States, 
but law enforcement officers say that success 
at the border has improved the market and 
raised the price of the "grass" that is being 
harvested in Champaign County. 

The congressional investigator, Robert Re- 
bein, came here because Rep. William L. 
Springer asked him to determine for the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House of Representatives whether there 
is a marijuana problem—and a federal gov- 
ernment responsibility—in Champaign Coun- 
ty as well as along the Mexican border. 

Rebein is a staff attorney for the Perma- 
nent Investigating Subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. Springer is the ranking Republi- 
can on the full committee, which now has be- 
fore it a comprehensive bill aimed at drug 
abuse. 

“It astounds me to learn marijuana is so 
prevalent,” Rebein said as he looked down 
the fence row along U.S. Route 45. 

Chief Sheriff's Investigator Joe Brown told 
him that this was only his first stop on a 
tour of Champaign County. Rebein will take 
back to Washington pictures of marijuana 
growing along fence rows and ditch banks 
over much of Champaign County. 

As just one example, Brown took him toa 
privately-operated fishing lake near Rantoul. 
It costs money to fish there, but marijuana 
can be picked there for free. And it’s grow- 
ing all over the property. 

Do many people pick, process, use and sell 
the illegal weed? 

Brown gave the congressional investigator 
typical case histories of dozens of local 
youths who were caught when they couldn't 
resist temptation and found themselves fac- 
ing felony charges in court. 

Even as Brown and the Investigator toured 
the county, they came upon three Cham- 
paign-Urbana youths, 19 and 20 years old, 
who were busy with long knives along the 
creek bank near Mahomet. 

Rebein stood by while Brown arrested the 
trio. Soon three families received calls that 
their sons were in the county jail. 

These three were local talent. Brown took 
the Congressional investigator through fer- 
tile fields near Flatville and pointed out 
where people from California had picked 
enough to operate a “factory” that was set 
up in a rented Rantoul house. 

Brown told Rebein that Champaign County 
deputy sheriffs have arrested marijuana 
pickers from 14 states. 

Is there big money in Champaign County 
marijuana? 

Brown told Rebein the Californians had 
$7,000 in cash when the Rantoul “factory” 
was raided. 

An agent of the U.S. Bureau of Nar- 
cotics came here to meet the congressional 
investigator. The agent agreed with Brown’s 
estimate that a kilo of dried and processed 
Champaign County marijuana (2.2 pounds) 
will bring $250 to $275 on today's market. 
The price is going up as the Mexican supply 
is shut off. 

These are wholesale prices. Brown esti- 
mated that the marijuana confiscated from 
captured pickers in Champaign County last 
year would bring a million dollars at retail. 

And Brown emphasized to the Congres- 
sional investigator that local authorities are 
catching only a small number of the pick- 
ers who flock to the fields at this time of 
year. 

Rebein conferred with Wesley Schwengel, 
chairman of the Champaign County Board of 
Supervisors, who told him about local efforts 
to eradicate the narcotic weed, but Schwen- 
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gel readily conceded that the local efforts 
have been ineffective. 

The congressional investigator was here to 
consider whether there is a federal responsi- 
bility for eradication. He was reminded that 
marijuana is wild hemp and that hemp is 
grown commercially for fiber. 

During both World War I and World War 
II, Illinois farmers were encouraged to culti- 
vate hemp as a part of the war effort. 

Rebein was handed & publication by the 
Division of Plan Industry of the Illinois 
Department of Agriculture, which says: 

"During World War II, hemp was raised in 
Ilinois when the supply of rope from the 
Philippines was stopped. About 44,000 acres 
of hemp were grown in the state in 1943, and 
11 processing plants were located in Central 
and Northern Illinois." 

The hardy plant is still around, despite ef- 
forts by farmers and local governments to 
get rid of it. 

Today's "turned on" generation knows it 
as “pot,” "grass," “Mary Jane," and other 
names. 

And “fast buck boys” know how to cash 
in on the “green” of Illinois fields. 

CONGRESS PROBES LOCAL POT—PFEDERAL ACTION 
To ERADICATE POT PONDERED 
(By Ed Borman) 

Is Champaign County's profusely growing 
marijuana a problem for farmers and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture? 

Or it it & police problem that deserves 
some of the federal money that is being 
sewn in all directions these days for law en- 
forcement assistance? 

Robert Rebein, an investigator for the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, has 
been in Champaign County this week to con- 
sider the questions. 

He saw for himself: 

—There is marijuana all over Champaign 
County. 

—Farmers aren't doing very well in eradi- 
cating it. 

—Local government's efforts to force eradi- 
cation are ineffective. 

—Police and court records show strange 
characters are coming from all over the coun- 
try to harvest marijuana for the national 
narcotics market. 

Local law enforcement officers urged 
Rebein to recommend to Rep. William L. 
Springer and other members of his committee 
that something be done to eliminate the 
ready source of supply for a growing illicit 
market. 

Chief Sheriff’s Investigator Joe Brown told 
the congressional investigator that enough 
raw marijuana to fill a dozen or more rail- 
road cars could be harvested in Champaign 
County. 

About 100 pounds of marijuana leaves can 
be processed into 10 pounds of “pot” ready 
for sale. The 10 pounds will bring about 
$1,250 on the wholesale market, and the re- 
tailers than can start adding their own 
“markup” for street sales, 

An ounce can be sold “on the street” for 
$10, according to narcotics agents. A $5 bag 
contains enough for about a dozen cigarettes. 

Marijuana is narcotic under both U.S. and 
Tllinois laws. With narcotics so readily avail- 
able, local lawmen can only play “cat and 
mouse” with persons who take to the flelds 
to capitalize on it. 

Brown reported to Rebein that the Cham- 
paign County sheriff’s department has ar- 
rested marijuana pickers from 14 states, as 
well as dozens of local persons and University 
of Illinois students. 

Brown said that during the harvest season 
(this time of year) the sherifi's office receives 
an average of five reports of pickers each day, 
but he added that many farmers have said 
"to hell with it" and stopped calling the 
sheriff when they see the strange characters 
1n the countryside. 
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Rebein was an FBI agent for 11 years. 
Brown asked him to imagine how many pick- 
ers can go undetected at night. 

What kind of people come to pick? 

Brown suggested that Rebein take back 
to the congressional committee the records 
on Donald Persinger, 37, and three com- 
panions, arrested while they were picking in 
Champaign County. 

One of the companions, David Gulich, 22, 
of Chicago, was wearing only an undershirt 
on his upper body when he appeared in court. 
He also wore a large beard. On his left arm 
there was a tattoo, “Outlaws of Chicago,” 
centered around a skull and crossbones. 

Companion Eva McGee, 25, of Chicago, was 
а husky young woman, dressed in skin-tight 
cycle pants and an even tighter short sleeve 
sweater. 

In the car driven by Persinger police found 
two loaded handguns, along with marijuana. 
The car bore Louisiana license plates, but 
in the car were other plates from Missouri 
and Illinois, 

And also in the car was a hand-drawn map 
showing the location of choice marijuana in 
Champaign County. 

A pamphlet published by the U.S. Govern- 

ment Printing Office for benefit of farmers 
says: 
“Marijuana abuse has increased and is now 
a major menace, It is the most common form 
of drug abuse, and it frequently leads to 
dangerous forms of addiction and depend- 
ence. Its sale provides profits to criminals at 
the expense of society. 

“One way to reduce this illegal traffic is to 
eliminate wild hemp. Eliminating the plant 
will reduce trespassing by lawless persons 
in search of sources and will serve the public 
interest.” 

About all the federal government has 
done thus far to carry out its own advice is 
to allocate $25,000 in funds from the U.S. 
Bureau of Narcotics for a “pilot program” of 
marijuana eradication, in two countries in 
each of 11 states. 

This necessitated a meeting in St. Louis 
of 33 people from 11 states, plus Washington 
Officials. The meeting ate up most of the 
$25,000, but there was some money left to 
print up some pamphlets, importuning farm- 
ers to do something about 1t. In Illinois, the 
two “pilot” counties are Cook and Hender- 
son, on the west side of the state. 

Marijuana grows along fence rows, on 
ditch banks, and in other uncultivated areas, 
so it is difficult to get at for spraying. 

Moreover, marijuana does no economic 
harm to the farmer, Farmers are being asked 
to take time out from tilling their crops to 
destroy & social menace and help law en- 
forcement officials. 

While he was here, the congressional in- 
vestigator met Dr. Ellery Louis Knake, pro- 
fessor of weed science at the University of 
Illinois, who told him there is a simple meth- 
od of eradicating marijuana if it can be 
done at the right time on a broad basis rath- 
er than by hit-and-miss voluutary efforts. 

That is why Rebein agreed to report to the 
congressional committee whether Midwest 
Ped ABE deserves federal law enforcement 

unds, 


LIBERALS BACKED INTO 
RHETORICAL CORNER 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
August 6 issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp carried an extensive statement 
on the Black Panther Party in which I 
illustrated the violent and revolutionary 
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nature of the BPP. If was pointed out 
that despite the violent record which the 
BPP has compiled since its begin- 
ning in 1966 some members of the lib- 
eral camp had apologized for, explained 
away, or contributed to BPP activities. 
Time and time again we have seen the 
liberal defenders of the BPP condone 
their vicious statements against law- 
enforcement officials as merely a matter 
of rhetoric. It has been charged that the 
Panthers in reality have been sinned 
against, with the police conspiring to 
eliminate them through harassment 
tactics. 

If newspaper accounts of circum- 
stances surrounding the brutal slaying of 
Judge Harold Haley last Friday in Marin 
County, Calif. prove correct, liberal 
apologists for the BPP are indeed going 
to be hard pressed to ignore BPP vio- 
lence. 

A UPI story appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post this morning cites the San 
Francisco Examiner as stating that two 
of the guns used in the abduction and 
shooting .were purchased by Angela 
Davis, the UCLA philosophy instructor 
who had been ousted from that institu- 
tion, An admitted member of the Com- 
munist Party, Miss Davis was quoted by 
reporter Ed Montgomery in the June 12, 
1970, issue of the Examiner as saying: 

The press has tried to create the impres- 
sion that I have left the Black Panther 
Party. This is not so. 


The UPI account also stated that Huey 
P. Newton, one.of the founders of the 
BPP and recently. released from jail, 
hailed the men involved in the shootout 
as "true revolutionaries.” "He further 
stated that Jonathan Jackson, one of 
the kidnapers slain in the shootout, 
"would have been my successor" if he 
had not died. 

Another UPI release appearing in to- 
day's. Washington Daily News reported 
that Jonathan Jackson was a compan- 
ion-bodyguard for Miss Davis. 

If news accounts of Angela Davis' in- 
volvement with BPP activities are cor- 
rect, a survey of Miss Davis’ defenders 
in her fight. with the University of Cali- 
fornia. Board of Regents should prove 
amusing. The above quote attributed to 
her by Mr. Montgomery as to her BPP 
membership was actually made on Octo- 
ber 8, 1969, in a radio interview in Los 
Angeles over KPFK-FM, and presum- 
ably there was no secret of her BPP 
relationship long before the UCLA con- 
troversy. Despite her membership in the 
CPUSA and the BPP, both of which she 
openly admitted, some evidently could 
find no objection to exposing impres- 
sionable students to her revolutionary 
philosophy. 

Indications are that the Black Pan- 
thers are deeply involved in the death 
of Judge Haley, and perhaps at long last 
liberal defenders of the BPP will take the 
time and effort to learn about the philos- 
ophy, program, and violent record of 
this treacherous group. Perhaps the next 
time the BPP’s chief rhetorician, Huey 
Newton, talks of revolution.and violence, 
he wil be taken seriously. Perhaps our 
liberal leaning friends will finally come 
to realize that if the Black Panther Party 
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succeeds in its ultimate aims, the necks 
supporting taped shotguns may well be 
their own. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
the three items mentioned above: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug. 12, 1970] 

ANGELA DAVIS LINKED TO SHOOTOUT GUNS 

SAN Francisco, August 11.—The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner said today two of the guns 
used in a Marin County kidnaping and shoot- 
ing in which four persons were killed were 
purchased by ousted UCLA philosophy in- 
structor Angela Davis. 

The newspaper, in a copyrighted story, said 
а 30-caliber carbine wielded by one of the 
kidnapers of Judge Harold Haley was pur- 
chased by Miss Davis in Los Angeles April 
7, 1969. 

A Browning 380 semiautomatic pistol, also 
used in the shootout, was bought by the for- 
mer instructor Jan. 12, 1968, the Examiner 
said. 

Assistant Attorney General Al Harris re- 
fused to confirm or deny the report. "I think 
the report is a little premature," Harris said. 

Miss Davis, an avowed Communist, was re- 
cently dismissed by the UC board of regents. 

Jonathan Jackson, 17, one of the four kid- 
napers of Judge Haley and three others Fri- 
day at the Marin County Civic Center, had 
been a “bodyguard-companion to Miss Davis 
recently, the Examiner said. 

“The 30-caliber carbine wielded by Jack- 
son when he took command of Judge Haley’s 
court was purchased by Miss Davis on April 
7, 1969, at Western Surplus, 8505 S. Western 
Ave., Los Angeles,” the newspaper said. 

The newspaper said the Browning pistol 
was purchased by Miss Davis on Jan, 12, 
1968, at the Brass Rail, 711 N. Labrea Ave., 
Los Angeles. 

In Los Angeles, police said weapons similar 
to that description and belonging to Miss 
Davis had been seized in a raid on a Black 
Panther headquarters in Los Angeles about 
two months ago. 

In Berkeley, meanwhile, Black Panther 
Party co-founder, Huey P. Newton, hailed 
the men involved in the shootout as “true 
reyolutionaries.” He said Jackson “would 
have been my successor” if he had not died. 

The university r ts recently refused 
to renew Miss Davis’ contract. An earlier at- 
tempt to fire her outright was overturned 
by the courts. 


FRIDAY SHoorout: Con’s Guns ARE TRACED 

San FRANCISCO.—T'wo guns used Friday in a 
fatal attempt to help three black convicts 
escape from a San Rafael courtroom were re- 
ported purchased by Angela Davis, the black 
communist fired from her UCLA teaching job 
by the California regents. 

The San Francisco Examiner said in a 
copyrighted story a .38 caliber Browning au- 
tomatic pistol was purchased in January, 
1968, and & .30 caliber carbine also used in 
the shootout was bought in April, 1969, both 
by Miss Davis. 

John Plimpton, a salesman in a Los An- 
geles gunshop, told UPI he sold the pistol to 
Miss Davis and produced a sales slip dated 
Jan. 12, 1968, signed by a Miss Angela Davis. 
He also identified a photograph of the ousted 
philosophy instructor. 

Miss Davis has said she is a communist. 


NEWTON'S SUCCESSOR 


The Examiner also said Jonathan Jackson, 
17, an accomplice killed in the escape try, was 
а companion-bodyguard for Miss Davis. Black 
Panther defense minister Huey Newton had 
declared Mr. Jackson to be his successor. 

In Berkeley, Newton hailed four Negroes 
involved in the bloody and unsuccessful at- 
tempt to flee the courtroom as "true reyolu- 
tionaries.” 
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Newton asserted the “fascist police" were 
responsible for the courtroom deaths. 

“Everyone is aware the revolutionaries did 
not fire the first shot," he said. "Tt shows the 
oppressors are more interested in apprehend- 
ing revolutionaries than in preserving human 
life," 

Assistant State Attoriiey General Al Harris 
refused to confirm or deny the newspaper’s 
report, deferring to local authorities. Marin 
County inspector Ronald Retana, the only 
person authorized to speak for the local 
sheriff's office, was not avallable. 

Mr. Jackson, who smuggled the fatal guns 
into Superior Court, reportedly had accom- 
panied Miss Davis to Glide Memorial Church 
in San Francisco where she spoke for the 
“Soledad brothers,” three Negro convicts 
charged with murdering a white prison 
guard. 

BROTHERS 

One of the accused Soledad prisoners, 
George Jackson, 28, is a brother of Jonathan 
Jackson, the youth slain Friday. 

Miss Davis had pleaded unsuccessfully to 
interview the Soledad group as an investiga- 
tor for their defense. Judges ruled she was 
not qualified as an investigator. 

Marin County Judge Harold. Haley, Mr. 
Jackson and San Quentin convicts John D. 
McClain, 37, and William Christmas, 27, all 
were killed in the shootout at Marin County 
Community Center as the result of the smug- 
gled guns. All but the 65-year-old judge were 
Negroes. 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 
June 10, 1970] 


Miss Davis AND PANTHER GUN Buys 
(By Ed Montgomery) 
The Black Panther affiliation of Angela 
Davis, controversial UCLA philosophy 


teacher, will be taken into consideration by 
the University of California Board of Regents 
in reaching a final decision on her proposed 


firing. 

Miss Davis, an acknowledged Communist, 
has spoken freely of her Black Panther Party 
membership. 

In a EKPFK-FM radio interview in Los An- 
geles on Oct. 8, Miss Davis declared: 

“The press has tried to create the impres- 
sion that I have left the Black Panther Party. 
This 1s not so.” 

GUN SALES 


Los Angeles Police Chief Edward M. Davis 
said today his department was aware of her 
Black Panther affiliation and activities but 
declined to elaborate. 

"I do not want to infringe on the Consti- 
tutional rights of the several Black Panthers 
now awaiting trial in Los Angeles County 
Superior Court by openly discussing at this 
time our knowledge of Miss Davis’ activities," 
he said. 

One police report states that on Jan. 2, 
1968, Miss Davis purchased a Browning .380 
semi-automatic pistol, serial number 595071, 
at the Brass Rail, 711 North LaBrea Ave., Los 
Angeles, using her Alabama driver’s license 
as identification. 

PANTHER DISTURBANCE 

On June 28, 1968, police responded to a : 
peace disturbance complaint at 2837 South 
Bronson St, Apartment 7, Los Angeles, en- 
countering three members of the Black 
Panthers. 

Police found the Browning handgun and 
took it in for identification. Subsequentiy 
1t was claimed. by Black Panther Franklin D. 
Alexander, an Identified member of the. Com- 
munist. Party. 

On April 7, 1969, just prior to her being 
hired by Prof. Donald Kalish of the UCLA 
Philosophy Department, Miss Davis pur- 
chased a Llama .45 caliber automatic pistol, 
serial number 457457, and a Plainfield .30 
caliber rifle, serlal number 18514, at West- 
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ern Surplus, 8505 South Western Aye., Los 


Angeles. 

Miss Davis, who has maintained a weekend 
retreat on Newport Ave. in Cardiff by the 
Sea, north of San Diego, gave as her address 
110744 West 87th St. Los Angeles, in pur- 


chasing the weapons. 
She offered as identification her passport, 
No. Z 7221179. 


CONGRESS AND THE INFORMATION 
EXPLOSION 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


ОР. WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, each of us has only to look 
around our own offices and our commit- 
tee offices to be staggered by the amount 
of information that crosses our desks 
each day. We are painfully aware of 
the staff time involved in reviewing, fil- 
ing, and gathering material on the many 
topics we are required to deal with in 
our Official duties. This deluge of infor- 
mation is both our lifeblood here in Con- 
gress, as well as our nemesis—at times 
threatening to bury us under it and bog 
down the whole system. 

There has been a strong interest 
among my colleagues to come to grips 
with the problem and make information 
work for us, rather than becoming its 
slaves. 

A prime mover in this effort to help 
Congress has been Robert L. Chartrand, 
specialist in information sciences at the 
Library of Congress. His tireless work in 
this field has proved invaluable to each 
of us. Bob has written an excellent ar- 
ticle which appeared in the spring 1970 
issue of the Rutgers Journal of Comput- 
ers and the Law detailing the implica- 
tions the information explosion has for 
Congress and most importantly what is 
being done to harness these resources. 

It is an excellent article and I com- 
mend it to all of my colleagues: 
CONGRESS: THE THREE-DIMENSIONAL CHESS- 

BOARD !— THE ROLE OF INFORMATION TECH- 

NOLOGY 

(By Robert L. Chartrand *) 

Imagine Congress as a three-dimensional 
chessboard, The three levels represent realms 
of member activity: the chamber, the com- 
mittee, and the individual office. The role of 
the Congressman—or the power of the chess 
piece—will often. vary between strata. Certain 
determinants affecting the power, both overt 
and covert, of the member can be identi- 
fied. These include his seniority; committee 
and subcommittee: assignments, personal 
character and persuasiveness, party affilia- 
tion, and orientation within his party. An- 
other critical factor is the effectiveness of 
his decision making, which is contingent in 
large part upon the information at his com- 
mand. 

Much as in the "royal game," there are 
many stratagems for achieving congressional 
Objectives. In some situations, & powerful 
frontal assault may be most expedient; in 
others, an oblique approach may be désir- 
able, All too often, the member may feel 
that he is. a “pawn” of the system. Seldom, 
and usually only in a transient sense;is any 
individual all-powerful, The moves and coun- 


-Footnotes at end of. article. 
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termoves within the Federal legislature are 
numerous, varying, and motivated by a rich- 
ness of complexity. Every move or deploy- 
ment, whether seemingly spontaneous or 
fully calculated, is made on the basis of in- 
formation in hand. This information is 
weighed in light of the experience of the 
"player," his position on the “board” at the 
moment, a “gut feel” for consequences, and 
a willingness to take a risk if the stakes war- 
rant ії, 

Information then might well be viewed as 
the unifying element which transcends strat- 
egy, tactics, and other considerations. Cer- 
tain data, which may be in the form of laws, 
standards, regulations, or statistics will be 
of value to the members of Congress. In par- 
ticular, a continuing requirement has 
evolved for legislative and legal information. 

What are the conditions which cause Con- 
gressmen to place such a high priority on 
information? A Congressman actually ful- 
fills three distinct roles: a legislator charged 
with acting on issues of international, na- 
tional, or regional significance; the prime 
representative of his district or state; and 
an official contact for any constituent with 
а problem, To carry out these duties, he 
must have a good staff and access to a wide 
range of information. Every day Congressmen 
seek various forms of legal advice, historical 
and comparative data, special analysis, and 
supporting information of a kind often im- 
possible to anticipate, locate, and obtain. 

Experience has shown that when a given 
issue is “hot,” the demand for facts and in- 
terpretations is often overwhelming. Such 
questions as tax reform, pollution control, 
and military involvements may cause thou- 
sands of letters to pour into the office of each 
Congressman. These requests for information 
or action cannot be ignored, and may be an- 
swered through personal letters, news re- 
leases, constituent opinion surveys, state- 
ments in the Congressional Record, or the 
introduction of a bill or resolution designed 
to correct the situation. 

With increasing frequency, the traditional 
mechanisms for handling information within 
the legislative framework are bogging down. 
Legislators at all levels of government are 
joining practicing lawyers, judges, and law 
schools in a search for new tools and tech- 
niques which will allow them to cope with 
the information explosion. During the past 
decade the focus has been upon the develop- 
ment of Automatic Data Processing (ADP). 


LEGAL INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS AND 
RESOURCES 


The member of Congress now finds himself 
in a dilemma. His constituency is growing— 
the average size district in 1970 is about 475,- 
000, Theres also a growing desire on the part 
of his constituents, to increase their partici- 
pation in the legislative process, This situa- 
tion overly burdens outmoded congressional 
machinery for gathering information, The 
Congress cannot afford to ignore the danger 
signals of frustration caused by such infor- 
mation inadequacies; nor may Congress move 
precipitously forward without carefully judg- 
ing the ramifications of departure from es- 
tablished practice. 

Indicative of the pressures upon the mem- 
bers and committees is the large number of 
issues to be considered, To stay abreast of 
even the most major developments requires 
a well managed staff and the optimal utili- 
zation of information resources. In addition 
to the member's personal staff, he can turn 
for information. to any of the Executive 
branch agencies &nd departments, lobbyist 
organizations, university and foundation re- 
sources, and the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice (LRS) of. the Library of Congress, In 
many cases he wil] be well served, but in 
others the information may be incomplete, 
irreleyant, or delivered too late for meaning- 
ful utilization. 
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An illustration of the type of issue-related 
information might be of value at this junc- 
ture. Most certainly the problem of environ- 
mental pollution control 1s high on every- 
one's priority list, and while there 1s & pleth- 
ora of information on this complicated 
topic, very little has been done to systema- 
tize this data. A suggested file of essential 
information elements which could be readily 
placed in machine readable form might 
include: 

1. Delineation of the problem—statements 
by the President, key Congressmen, involved 
Executive Department officials, state and 
local officials, and private sector spokesmen, 

2. Summaries of existing programs—de- 
scriptions of pertinent Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare (and other 
agency) programs, statements of congres- 
sional committees on the programs, and a 
concise index to the major programs, 

3. Related written commentary—selected 
news and editorial items from leading news- 
papers and magazines, Congressional Record 
articles, and special reports containing find- 
ings and recommendations, 

4. Listing of legislation—passed and pend- 
ing legislation, including a synopsis of con- 
tent and current status. 

Each year the American Law Division of 
the Legislative Reference Service, a non- 
partisan research functionary, receives thou- 
sands of inquiries for information from the 
Congress, Legal information is often at a 
premium, and the specialists of the Division 
are asked to prepare general studies, a few 
of which have been: ? 

а, “Federal Witness Immunity Statutes” 

b. "Conflict of Interest Provisions (includ- 
ing Dual Office Holding) in State Constitu- 
tions and Statutes: a State-by-State Survey” 

c. "Provisions in the United States Con- 
stitution, Federal Statutes and Rules of the 
House Governing the Conduct of Activities 
of Members of Congress" 

d. "State and Federal Laws on Riot" 

e. "Election Laws of the Fifty States and 
the District of Columbia" 

In preparing such studies, the researcher 
normally pursues the time-honored patterns 
of ferreting out sources, analyzing the find- 
ings, and preparing his report, The potential 
of the computer in conducting such a search 
should not be overlooked nor misunderstood, 
Services now exist under the aegis of the 
United States Government, as well as within 
the private sector, which feature information 
retrieval from massive, full text data bases. 

For example, both Project LITE (Legal In- 
formation Through Electronics),* which is 
now operated by the Office of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General, Department of the Air Force, 
and the Aspen Systems Corporation5 have 
the U.S. Code in their computer data bank. 
A request directed to either system, trans- 
mitted in writing or by telephone, can pro- 
duce a search of every word in the entire 
Code, and a listing of those sections where 
the releyant information appears. A typical 
inquiry, which was made of the LITE system, 
asked for “АП references to the Architect 
of the Capitol in the U.S. Code." A formated 
search statement then took the key words 
"architect" and “capitol” and converted 
them by machine into a retrieval command, 
The subsequent listing showed those Code 
section elements where the desired terms ap- 
peared- The power of this kind. of system is 
self evident, and the applications are far- 


Presently. Executive branch agencies and 
departments are commencing to develop 
limited holdings of machine-readable infor- 
mation. Regulatory agencies such as the 
Federal Aviation Agency and the Federal 
Communications Commission have under- 
taken the computerization of selected deci~ 
sions and reports, with special indexes cre- 
ated to expedite retrieval, 
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Aside from the operational systems such 
as those already described, there is continu- 
ing experimentation by the private sector 
and government groups to determine the 
best devices, computer programs, and man- 
machine techniques for facilitating use by 
the legal community. Encouragement and 
funding have been forthcoming from such 
legal professional organizations as the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, which recently pub- 
lished its second edition of Computers and 
the Law; the Federal Bar Association, Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, and the 
Association of American Law Libraries. 


Current activities on Capitol Hill 


The period from 1966 to the present has 
witnessed a burgeoning interest on the 
part of Congress in what computers 
can do. Bipartisan support for the creation 
of a congressional computer facility has 
taken the form of individual bilis* intro- 
duced (but not acted upon), speeches and 
news releases by members of both chambers, 
and participation by Congressmen in semi- 
nars and symposia stressing the role to be 
played by systems analysis and ADP in the 
legislative process. One advocate of mod- 
ernizing the legislative process, Representa- 
tive Willam S. Moorhead of Pennsylvania, 
pointed out that: 

"Computerization of legislative data is an 
absolute necessity if any legislative body is 
to continue to make a meaningful contribu- 
tion to the governmental process in today's 
complex world. Without the technological 
advantages of automated research, our prime 
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purpose as a law-making body could very 
well come to a standstill," * 

Initiative for creating ADP support capa- 
bility for some aspect of congressional activ- 
ity has taken place in three areas: the Office 
of the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
the Office of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Senate, and the Legislative Reference Service 
at the Library of Congress. In each instance, 
& computer facility has been established, 
staffed, programs for priority applications 
purchased or specially written, and an oper- 
ational capability achieved. 

While the Senate installation performs 
only an automated mailing service, the House 
facility has expanded from merely handling 
the payroll to certain inventory and related 
functions. The Clerk of the House has vigor- 
ously advocated the inception of new serv- 
ices, including a computerized addressing 
system and a system by which members 
would have rapid access to information on 
the status of legislation, budgets, commit- 
tees, and Federal agencies. 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

The Legislative Reference Service began 
supporting congressional members and com- 
mittees in the information sciences in 1966. 
Several major studies were prepared in re- 
sponse to specific requests such as the fol- 
lowing: “Systems Technology Applied to 
Social and Community Problems,” “Applica- 
tions of Automatic Data Processing and the 
American Political Campaign,” and “Auto- 
matic Data Processing and the Small Busi- 
nessman.” 0 Member requests for consulta- 
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tion and support have continued to rise, and 
at the end of 1969 this involved more than 
250 member offices and 55 committees and 
subcommittees," 

Information about the status of pending 
legislation is not always easy to obtain, and 
for this reason the Digest of Public General 
Bills * has been a regular product of the Leg- 
islative Reference Service. Late in 1967 sy- 
noptic and status information on each plece 
of legislation began to be placed in com- 
puter storage via an Administrative Terminal 
System (ATS) unit. Key identifying infor- 
mation, i.e. name of sponsor(s), date intro- 
duced, bill number, and committee to which 
assigned, accompanies the synopsis. Six com- 
puter terminals are used for inserting, re- 
calling, and editing the bill digest informa- 
tion, which then is published through a 
photo-composition process at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Another regular report prepared monthly 
by the LRS for Congress is the Legislative 
Status Report,“ a handbook on 250 major 
bills and resolutions. In addition to a “leg- 
islative check list” (see illustration #1 for 
an example), there is a "narrative section" 
(see illustration #2 for a typical entry) 
which identifies the bill or bills, the general 
content, and current status information, 
which is updated on a weekly basis. The net- 
work of computer terminals within LRS, 
numbering more than 25, allows changes to 
this report to be made from any of the sub- 
ject-oriented divisions (e.g., Environmental 
Policy, Foreign Affairs, Science Policy Re- 
search). 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 1,—SAMPLE LEGISLATIVE CHECK LIST OF LEGISLATIVE STATUS REPORT 


Status 
report 


e 
жү, Bill title and number 


House 


Hearings Reported Passed Hearings 


AGRICULTURE 
Food and Agriculture Act, H.R, 12430 
Rural Telephone Bank, 5. 1684, H.R. 7... 
Agricultural Stabi.ization Act, H.R. 14014 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, S. 2524... 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Omnibus Civil Rights Act of 1969, S. 2029 


Amendments to regn ed Act of 1965, $.2507..... 


tn Rights Act of 1 


5, Amendments, S. 818, Н R. 


Senate 
Reported 


Public 


Law 
Passed Conterence Number 


———————————————7 OO —————————————————— 


Illustration No. 2.—Sample narrative section 
of legislative status report 


DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1969 


H.R, 14252: 

'To authorize the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to make grants to con- 
duct special educational programs and activi- 
ties concerning the use of drugs and for other 
related educational purposes. To authorize 
for these purposes $7 million for fiscal year 
1971, $10 million for fiscal year 1972, and $12 
million for fiscal year 1973. (Related bills: 
S. 1687, S. 1895, S. 2608, S. 2637 (See "Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Procedure"), H.R. 
9312, HR 11701 (See "Health and Health In- 
surance"), HR. 12882.) 

Status: H.R. 9312 referred to House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, March 20, 
1969. Hearings held by Select Subcommittee 
on Education, July 9, 10, 11, 14, 21 and 25, 
1969. H.R. 14252, a clean bill in lieu of H.R. 
9312, reported October 27, 1969 (H. Rept. 
91-599). Passed House, amended, October 31, 
1969. Referred to Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, November 4, 1969. 


Early in 1969, a step-by-step development 
of a “Current Awareness Program" ч was 
started with an emphasis on reviewing new 
acquisitions—government publications, mag- 
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azines, journals, selected books—and prepar- 
ing a computer-generated set of subject and 
author indexes. In order to more directly 
assist the individual researchers, “profiles” 
of each specialist’s interests were created 
through a keyword list, and tailored print- 
outs were delivered to each researcher week- 
ly. This service of selective dissemination of 
information is now earmarked for use by con- 
gressional committees. 

A full text retrieval capability is already 
contracted for, and will allow information 
retrieval from a varied data base either 
through the present typewriter terminals or 
advanced videoscreen units. Congressional 
users can then formulate their inquiries to 
the system. For example: “Which bills and 
resolutions are concerned with the war on 
poverty?” or “Provide a listing of all current 
legislation and recent (last year) articles on 
solid waste disposal.” 

Direct support of congressional committees 
has presently been initiated in a modest way 
by providing computer facilities for the prep- 
aration of legislative calendars. Representa- 
tive Wright Patman of Texas, chairman of 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, directed his staff to work with the LRS 
in the establishment of procedures which 
would result in a better calendar. The format 
and contents of this calendar, just as that of 
the House Committee on Judiciary, have been 
revised and improved, with a measurable cost 
saving. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


There has been progress in developing mod- 
ern services for the Соп through the use 
of ADP although it was not until 1969 that 
& formal mechanism within Congress was 
given the responsibility to develop an ADP 
capability.“ As the result of a resolution pre- 
pared by Representative John Brademas of 
Indiana the following was endorsed by the 
Democratic Caucus: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on House 
Administration be fully supported by Demo- 
cratic members in efforts to improve the 
efficiency of operations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and we urge that these efforts 
include, but not be limited to, the use of 
computers and of a centralized mail process- 
ing system” 16 

The Committee on House Administration 
has assigned the responsibility for determin- 
ing member requirements and developing 
such a system to the Special Subcommittee 
on Electrical and Mechanical Office Equip- 
ment. A working group comprised of key staff 
personnel from the Office of the Clerk, LRS, 
and the General Accounting Office (GAO) 
has prepared its First Progress Report, 
which reviews past and current suggestions 
and recommendations for congressional use 
of computers, and sets forth possible ap- 
proaches to developing an operational sys- 
tem. A compilation of possible uses of ADP 
in Congress appears in Appendix II, and 
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shows & significant number of applications 
involving legal and legislative information, 
This checklist of applications includes polit- 
ically-oriented information, some of which 
perhaps would not be handled in a legisla- 
tive information handling center, but which 
cannot be ignored as the needs of the Con- 
gress are scrutinized. 

There is a widely recognized need for fur- 
ther orientation 5 of “Hill” personnel in the 
use of computers. A few seminars and sym- 
posia have been held, such as the evening 
session for a score of House members at the 
Brookings Institution and the recurring 
seminars held for staffers by LRS. 
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CONCLUSION 

It would seem as if the members of 
Congress have been the recipients of the 
ancient Chinese curse, "May you live in the 
most interesting of times." Indeed this is 
the case, and an analogy with a gigantic 
game of chess is more than tangentially ap- 
propriate. If one were to reconstruct the 
preliminary ruminations, the weighing of 
optional strategies, the gambits both proven 
and untested, and the ebb and flow of for- 
tunes which accompany any legislative en- 
deavor, the parallel is unmistakable. The 
player is seldom fortunate, as almost two 
hundred years of congressional functioning 
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has shown, to enjoy a posture of uncompro- 
mised strength for long. Even the most 
powerful committee chairman has to rejoin 
the crowd when it comes to a battle over 
a key issue outside his direct control. 

In the years to come, the role of informa- 
tion technology will increase dramatically. 
The mastery of new, creative, challenging 
devices and techniques is an absolute pre- 
requisite for those who will lead our Nation. 
It is gratifying to observe that the Congress 
does not intend to place itself in “check,” 
but has moved to establish a position of 
strength by examining its own needs and 
taking that action which will insure its 
continued effectiveness. 


Number and title 


Introduced by 


Date Number and title 


„Ж: 

"A bill to authorize the Legislative Reference 
Service to make use of automatic data pro- 
cessing techniques and equipment in the per- 
formance of its functions, 

H.R. 7874: 

A bill to provide that the Joint Committee.on the 
д? shall — annual report on the use 

aes of ADP by LRS, 


а to Legislative Reorganization Act 


0 
H.R. 20422 "dins 4 
A bill to establish a Legislative Data Processing 
Center. 
H.R. 518: А PA 
Amendment to Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, 


Robert McClory. 


John G. Dow. 


Jay L. Pete... ..... 
William S, Moorhead... 


Jerry L. Ре!її............. 


H.R. 404: 
Jan. 10,1967 
1921, 


A bill to amend the Budget and Accounting Act, 
to direct the Comptroller General to 


Introduced by 


Jack Brooks 


establish information and data processing 


H.R. 5522: 


A bill to amend the Budget and Accounting Act, 
direct the Comptroller General to 


1921, to 


stems, and for other purposes. 


Dante B. Fascell_.......... Jan. 30,1969 


establish information and data processing 
systems and for other purposes. 


June 1,1967 | H.R. 7102: 


A bill to establish a Legislative Data Processing 


Center. 


.. Oct. 10,1968 


Jan. 3,1969 


William S. Moorhead Feb. 18,1969 


ApPrENDIX II.—Possible uses of ADP in Con- 
gress suggested, in prior studies, articles, and 
speeches.” 

For Congress as a Whole: 

I. Legislative and legal information: 

(a) Status of bills. 

(b) Content of bills. 

(c) Information concerning major bills. 

(d). Access to the United States Code and 
other legal information. 

(e) Legislative calendars. 

(f) Summarization of dally congressional 
action. 

(g) Index of congressional documents. 

2. Other information: 

(a) Description of information stored on 
computer files in the executive branch. 

(b) Budgetary, appropriation, authoriza- 
tion information. 

(c) Federal contract award information. 

(d) Current information on issues up for 
vote or debate. 

(e) Topical research information and sta- 
tistical data. 

3. Administrative functions: 

(a) Information on lobbyists. 

(b) Payrolls. 

(c) Maintenance of current telephone di- 
rectories. 

For Each Chamber of the Congress: 

1. Automated voting and post-voting ana- 
lytical information. 

For Congressional Committees: 

1. Committee calendar details. 

2. Status of legislation pending in the 
committee, 

3. Information and analysis on subjects 
under committee jurisdiction. 

4. Exclusive files for the committee. 

5. Compilation of histories of committee 
action. 

For individual Congressman [sic] : 

1. Information to assist in deciding how 
to vote. 

2. Maintaining relations with constitu- 
ency. 

3. Reading and analyzing written material. 

4. Exclusive file for each Congressman. 

5, Constituent interest file. 

6. Constituent correspondence file. 

7. Reelection information. 


For Political Parties: 

1. Information on objectives and policy. 

2. Information by States or areas of the 
country. 

3. Information by subject categories (space, 
air pollution, etc.). 

4. Opposition parties’ policies and objec- 
tives and arguments against same. 

5. Voting information: 

(a) Campaign planning and funding. 

(b) Names and addresses of State and local 
leaders. 

(c) Opposition parties’ strong and weak 
areas. 

(d) Policies and backgrounds of voting 
blocks divided by economic strata, ethnic 
groups, and/or geographic areas. 


FOOTNOTES 


!The views expressed in this paper are 
those of the author and are not necessarily 
those of the Legislative Reference Service nor 
the Library of Congress. 

? Specialist in Information Sciences, Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Chartrand received an 
М.А. degree from the University of Missouri. 
The recipient of a Fulbright-Hays Lecture- 
ship in 1968, Mr. Chartrand consulted with 
Italian Chamber of Deputies regarding the 
establishment of a computer-supported legis- 
lative information handling system. He is on 
the editorial board of Law and Computer 
Technology and has authored numerous ar- 
ticles mostly in the area of information re- 
trieval systems. 

* These studies were actually prepared by 
specialists of the American Law Division of 
the Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress. They are on file at the LRS but are 
of a type not generally available to the pub- 
lic. 

*Among the holdings of the LITE system 
are several items of paramount interest to 
potential congressional users: the complete 
United States Code; the Comptroller Gen- 
eral's Decisions complete to the last pub- 
lished volume, and the unpublished decisions 
from 1955 to the present; the Armed Service 
Procurement Regulations; international 
agreements of interest to the Department of 
Defense (DOD); Fiscal Year 1966-67 Appro- 


priations Acts, and assorted DOD regulations, 
directives, and instructions. 

5 An outgrowth of the University of Pitts- 
burgh Health Law Center team which 
pioneered the full text retrieval techniques 
still in use. The Aspen Systems Corporation 
has prepared a unique data base which in- 
cludes the U.S. Code, the statutes of all fifty 
states, decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court (since 1950), Circuit Courts of 
Appeals, and other Federal, State, and muni- 
cipal legal decisions. Maintained in disc 
storage for rapid access, this 200 million word 
corpus allows a lawyer or legislator to re- 
quest, for example, all references to the 
“animal bites human” question, The search 
was framed into several lists, in order to in- 
sure comprehensive coverage: 

List 1 Dog, dogs, pet, pets, cat, cats, ani- 
mal, animals. 

List 2 bite, bites, bitten, dog-bite. 

List 3 rabies, rabid. 

List 4 human, humans, person, persons, 
people, individual, individuals, anyone, who- 
ever, child. Later added were: child, child- 
stealing, child-welfare, childbirth, children, 
childrens, childs. 

List 5 List 1 & List 2 & List 4. 

List 6 List 3 & List 5. 

Selected sections then were printed out 
by the computer which displayed germane 
references to the statutes of Ohio, Georgia, 
New York, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, and Florida. 

* The following are among the categories of 
legal data which might be amenable to ADP 
technology: 

*1. statutes 
*2. court decisions 
*3. administrative decisions 
*4. administrative decisions and orders 
5. title records 
6. mortgages, liens, and similar recorded 
instruments 
*7. cases and judgments in courts of 
record 
*8. patents 
*9. trademarks 

*10. legislative history 

*11. legal periodicals and other literature 

*12. files, records, and evidence in signifi- 

cant cases 
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The asterisked items would probably be of 
value to the Congress. 

"Б. Bigelow, ed., Computers and the Law 
(ist ed., 1966; 2d ed., 1969). Available from 
Commerce Clearing House. 

в See Appendix 1. 

*Comments made at the Seminar held 
Jan. 22, 1968, at the Brookings Institution 
(Computer Applications to the Legislative 
Process). 

* These studies were prepared by Robert 
Chartrand in his capacity as Specialist in 
Information Sciences for the L.R.S. “Systems 
Technology Applied to Social and Community 
Problems,” which appeared previously as a 
Senate Committee Print, is presently being 
published by Spartan Books and will be avail- 
able in June, 1970. "Applications of Auto- 
matic Data Processing and the American 
Political Campaign" appeared as an exten- 
sion of Rep. Richard Bolling's remarks in the 
daily Congressional Record, pp. A3829—A3834, 
July 27, 1967. "Automatic Data Processing 
and the Small Businessman" appeared as 
Senate Document 82, 90th Cong., 2nd Sess., 
"A Report to the Select Committee on Small 
Business." 

= These figures are the result of a survey 
recently conducted by the staff of the L.R.S. 

“The Digest of Public General Bills is a 
continuing series, available to the public, 
from the U.S. Government Printing Office. 

з The Legislative Status Report is a special 
product prepared monthly by the LRS for 
congressional use and supplemented weekly 
by ADP devices. 

“ This Program was developed by the LRS 
and is presently being expanded. It will be 
available for use during 1970. 

% This "mechanism" is the House Special 
Subcommittee on Electrical and Mechanical 
Office Equipment which is chaired by the 
Hon. Joe D. Waggonner, Jr. of Louisiana. 

E 1 Congressional Quarterly, April 11, 1969, at 
25. 

" House Committee on “Administration, 
First Progress Report, Automatic Data Proc- 
essing for the House of Representatives, Sub- 
committee on Electrical and Mechanical 
Office Equipment (October, 1969). 

"Only à few books as yet have addressed 
the subject: Dr. J. Saloma III, Congress and 
the New Politics, Little, Brown & Co., 1969; 
and R. Chartrand, K. Janda and Mr. Hugo, 
eds., Information Support, Program Budget- 
ing, and. the Congress, Spartan Books, 1968. 
These two works provide a good insight into 
the problems. 

з House Committee on Administration, 
First Progress Report, Automatic Data Proc- 
essing for the House of Representatives, Sub- 
committee on Electrical and Mechanical 
Office Equipment, at 5 and 6 (October, 1969). 


FINANCIAL CRISIS FOR STUDENTS 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, the new 
school year is rapidly approaching, and 
with each passing day it is becoming 
more and more apparent that the prob- 
lem of finding the money to send our 
sons and daughters to college will be 
particularly difficult. 

The present economic condition of 
the United States affects the ability of 
families to finance college education in 
several different ways. Rising unemploy- 
ment forces more and more families to 
live on unemployment insurance, usually 
at levels so low that it is difficult to feed 
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and clothe all the children, much less 
send one to college. 

Inflation and rising tuition costs re- 
duce the value of a family's savings, so 
painstakingly built up over the years, 
and disappoint the expectations that 
they would cover college expenses. 

The tight money situation has severely 
limited the ability of banks to make the 
loans upon which many students have 
depended. Many banks report that they 
simply do not have enough money to 
lend to all the students who apply. 

The impact of this situation would 
be compounded by the President’s rec- 
ommendation to restrict the eligibility 
limits of the Federal guaranteed loan 
program, Its effect is well described in a 
recent article by Sylvia Porter, which I 
insert in the Recorp at this time: 

[From the Washington Star, July 8, 1970] 
FINANCIAL CRISIS FOR STUDENTS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The American Bankers Association is 
querying banks across the nation on how 
many low-cost federal-state guaranteed stu- 
dent loans they will make for the next school 
year. No details are as yet available, but it is 
certain that on a large scale banks will be 
reporting big cutbacks, and in many cases 
complete abandoning of this college loan 
program, 

Meanwhile, spokesmen for college and 
state student financial aid officers are re- 
porting a financial crisis for students from 
coast to coast. 

July is the month in which banks and 
other lending institutions begin to accept ap- 
plications for student loans under the suc- 
cessful federal-state guaranteed loan pro- 
gram. And this year, the outlook is grim, 
particularly for the student of a family in the 
$7,500 to $15,000 income bracket. 

The middle income parents already are in a 
bitter squeeze of inflation and soaring taxes. 

Teenage children already have been re- 
buffed in large numbers in this year’s tight 
summer job market. The value of savings 
carefully accumulated to help put youngsters 
through college already has diminished. 

Today, if a college-age child is an A stu- 
dent, he almost surely will qualify for a schol- 
arship or low-cost loan. If family income 
totals less than $7,500 a year, the child’s 
chances of getting college financial help also 
are excellent. 

But, if a child is only average and if family 
income is in the $7,500 to $15,000 bracket, his 
chances of getting a meaningful scholarship 
or loan are meagre. Specifically: 

Two of three low-cost federally-subsidized 
college loans under the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act of 1958 are going to students 
from families earning less than $7,500 a year. 

Three of four federally-backed work-study 
jobs are going to students whose families are 
in this income bracket. 

85 percent of Federal Equal Opportunity 
Scholarship grants are going to students in 
the under-$7,500 group. 

Even in the federally-backed guaranteed 
student loan program—designed to help the 
middle-income family—only 29 percent of the 
loan funds are going to students in families 
earning over $9,000 and only 10 percent to 
students in families earning over $15,000, 

Now, to make it even worse, President 
Nixon has recommended the elimination of 
any federal college loan interest subsidies for 
a student in an over-$10,000 family—al- 
though others in his administration have 
been urging Congress to ease ‘this cutoff 
point. While Nixon’s plan to rechannel funds 
to lower-income students has a laudable goal, 
it utterly ignores the equally desperate plight 
of the middle-income family trying to send 
more than one child through college. 
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What is the prospect, then? If parents and 
students needing this superb college loan as- 
sistance put on the pressure, the probability 
is Congress will extend the loan program and 
will continue to include middle income 
families, 

The likelihood also is that Congress will 
vote the establishment of a National Student 
Loan Association, which should raise money 
by selling government-guaranteed obliga- 
tions at competitive interest rates in the open 
market. "Salle Mae" would then use these 
funds to buy student loans from private 
lenders and thereby would provide the lend- 
ers with more money to make more loans. 


POLLUTION PRICE TAG: $71 BIL- 
LION 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, I 
know all of my colleagues are concerned 
about the future of our environment. 
However, there is presently much rhet- 
oric regarding this subject and I think 
it is very important to face this all- 
important question in a responsible and 
accurate manner. 

The great question facing us, as usual, 
is the price tag. The following article is 
the best I have seen concerning this as- 
pect of the pollution question. The arti- 
cle, *Pollution Price Tag: $71 Billion," 
is published in the August 17 edition of 
U.S. News & World Report. It was writ- 
ten by Marshall Hoffman and Ellis 
Haller. I wish to present the content of 
this excellent article to my colleagues: 

POLLUTION Price Tac: $71 BILLION 


Controversy is boiling up anew over what 
to do about polluted air, water and land in 
the U.S.—and how much the cleanup job 
is going to cost. 

Now an authoritative study puts a price 
tag on the task: 71 billion dollars of new 
spending in the next five years. 

Of that total, about 54 billions is required 
to clean up waterways, 13 billions to com- 
bat dirty air and 4 billions to improve meth- 
ods for disposing of solid wastes, 

The study, just completed by the Eco- 
nomic Unit of “U.S. News & World Report,” 
notes that even 71 billions may not be 
enough to do the job. And it makes this 
additional point: Ultimately, consumers 
everywhere are the ones who will foot. the 
bill, whatever it turns out to be. 

Spending to save. The outlays, large as 
they loom, will not be money down the drain, 
the study points out. 

Cleansing the environment actually will 
save the country vast sums, in addition to 
enhancing the quality of day-to-day living. 

Polluted air costs 13.5 billions a year in 
property damage from soiling, corrosion and 
abrasion of materials. Nobody knows how 
many more billions should be added for 
health-care bills and the loss of farm crops. 

Similarly, polluted water costs the nation 
12 billion dollars a year. The five-year есо- 
nomic loss of 60 billion is more than the esti- 
mated tab for making waterways cleaner. And 
improving the disposal of solid wastes, au- 
thorities say, would contribute to better pub- 
lic health, save money on trash collection, 
incineration and dumping. 

"A NATIONAL OBSESSION” 


Regardless of cost, it seems clear that 
Americans suddenly have decided it is time 
to tackle the environmental crisis head on. 
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In the words of one expert: “What for years 
was the concern of only & handful of sci- 
entists and conservationists suddenly has be- 
come а national obsession.” 

A raft of menacing developments has 
spurred demands for action. For example— 

Major cities along the East Coast were 
smothered in choking smog in late July and 
early August. 

Streams and lakes in seyen States have 
been closed to commercial fishermen because 
of evidence of mercury poisoning of fish. 

An oil spill, described as the worst in New 
England’s history, smeared beaches on Cape 
Cod as the summer vacation season moved to- 
ward its peak. 

Autos and trucks, the single biggest source 
of contaminated air, are coming in for 
heightened criticism, Fifteen States filed suit 
in the Supreme Court on August 5 seeking 
to force auto makers to produce pollution- 
free cars "at the earliest possible date." 

If the fight against polluted air, water and 
solid waste is to be won, officials say, it must 
be waged simultaneously on all three fronts. 
Here, from the Economie Unit study, із `а 
detailed look at each aspect of the problem. 


Estimates of pollution-control costs over the 
next 5 years 
[In billions of dollars] 
Sewer systems, new and improved.... 30.0 
Municipal waste-treatment plants.... 10.0 
Controlling sediment .8 
Industrial waste-treatment equipment. 4 
Cooling power-plant water. 1 
Waste treatment on ships " 


Cleaning up the water 
Auto-pollution control 
Controling smoke, fumes, dust from 
industry 
Government research, other programs. 
Controlling incinerators, open burning. 


Cleaning up the air 
Updating collection systems 
Eliminating open dumps 
Increasing incinerator capacity 


Disposing of solid wastes 


Total cost 


Source: Estimates by USN&WR Economic 
Unit, based on.data from U.S, Depts. of the 
Interior and Health, Education and Welfare; 
Bureau of the Budget, and industry sources. 


WHERE POLLUTION COMES FROM 


Every year, billions of tons of pollutants 
are poured into the air and water, and scat- 
tered over the U.S. landscape. Among the 
sources: 

Autos: Exhaust fumes and crankcase gases 
totaling 91 million tons foul the air. 

Industry: Factories and power plants belch 
smoke, fumes and solid particles, adding 29 
million tons to the atmosphere. Industrial 
processes dump 31 trillion gallons of waste 
into waterways, generate millions of tons of 
rubbish. 

Homes: Trash, garbage, smoke from house- 
hold furnaces and incinerators add to en- 
vironmental problems. Every American cre- 
ates 6 pounds of trash a day. 

Farms: Crop refuse, animal manure ac- 
count for 2 billion tons of solid pollutants 
annually. In addition, there’s widespread 
river and stream pollution from fertilizers 
and pesticides draining into waterways. 

Government: Overloaded sewage-treat- 
ment plants foul rivers in thousands of com- 
munities with 14 trillion gallons of waste 
each year. Burning at incinerators. and 
dumps releases fumes and ash, spreading 11 
million tons of pollutants in the atmosphere. 

Mines: Residues from mining total 1 bil- 
Mon tons annually. Acid runoff from aban- 
doned mines poisons rivers, Some mining 
processes generate dust and grime that con- 
taminate the air. 
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(Basic data: National Air Pollution Con- 
trol Administration; Federal Water Quality 
Administration; Bureau of Solid Waste Man- 
agement.) 

AIR POLLUTION 

Just coming to light 1s the fact that cleaner 
air can save the U.S. economy about 11 billion 
dollars a year. That is because the expense of 
freshening the atmosphere is figured at 2.6 
billion annually, compared with damage esti- 
mated at 13.5 billion a year. 

Says John T. Middleton, Commissioner of 
the National Air Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration: 

“Government and industry together are 
spending only millions annually to fight air 
pollution, 

“When we consider the priceless benefits of 
clean air to our health, adequate control of 
pollution is a bargain.” 

Air pollution corrodes steel 200 to 400 per 
cent faster in urban, industrial areas than in 
the countryside. Cleopatra's Needle, an 
ancient Egyptian obelisk, has been more 
deeply eroded since coming to New York City 
89 years ago than 1t was 1n the 3,000 years 1t 
spent in Egypt. 

Farm losses caused directly by air pollution 
are put at 500 million dollars annually, not to 
mention indirect costs that have never been 
reckoned. For example, growth of cattle has 
been stunted in areas where pollution 1s bad. 

California farmers and ranchers suffer the 
most from dirty air. Their losses last year 
alone were put at 132 millions. Half of the 
citrus crop was lost. 

Property values are depressed in residential 
areas where air is dirty. A new analysis by air- 
pollution-control authorities compares sell- 
ing prices of homes in various neighborhoods 
in Washington, D.C., Kansas City, and St. 
Louis. Homes in areas of greatest air pollu- 
tion generally bring $300 to $500 less than 
comparable dwellings in cleaner communities, 

Widespread medical surveys confirm the 
health hazards of polluted air. A recent study 
by the Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
in New York shows that daily mortality rises 
in New York City when the level of air pollu- 
tion goes up. Another report, on elementary- 
school children living in the most heavily 
polluted areas of London, shows a higher in- 
cidence of respiratory disease than for chil- 
dren in less-polluted areas of the same city. 

What causes air pollution in this country? 
Sources of contamination include 103 million 
motor vehicles, as well as factories, power 
plants, municipal dumps and incinerators. 
Toxic pollutants from all these are released 
into the atmosphere at a rate of 214 million 
tons а year—more than a ton for every 
American. 

The National Air Pollution Control Admin- 
istration lists the five worst air contaminants 
this way: 

Carbon monoxide: 100 million tons a year. 
This tasteless, odorless lethal gas comes 
largely from autos, trucks and buses, Even in 
small doses it affects reflexes and Judgment. 

Particulates: 28 million tons. These are tiny 
bits of solid matter, some of which are dan- 
gerous irritants. They come mainly from 
smokestacks. 

Sulphur oxide: 33 million tons. An irri- 
tating gas, 1t comes mostly from the burn- 
ing of coal and oil. It affects the lungs and 
throat and aggravates respiratory ailments. 

Hydrocarbons: 32 million tons. Half origi- 
nates in discharges from trucks and autos. 
These chemicals are a key ingredient in 
smog. Some hydrocarbons are suspected as 
cancer-producing agents in cigarettes. 

Nitrogen oxide: 21 million tons. Another 
smog ingredient, this gas pours out of mo- 
tor-vehicle tailpipes and also comes from 
fuel burned at stationary sources. 

Says a public-health, official: 

“Air pollution costs each American $65 a 
year. For those who live in the most highly 
polluted areas, the cost per person, includ- 
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ing higher medical bills; household; main- 
tenance and other expenses, can be more 
than $200 yearly.” 

Autos spew some 91 million tons of toxic 

annually into the atmosphere. The 
fight against this source of contamination is 
gaining momentum as control standards be- 
come more stringent year by year, Proposed 
1975 standards call for a cut of 97 per cent 
in hydrocarbons and 91 per cent in carbon 
monoxide below the levels in 1963, when cars 
had no pollution-control devices. 

Motorists already are beginning to shoul- 
der the expense of cleanup of the internal- 
combustion engine, Pollution-control de- 
vices to meet standards through 1974 will 
cost the driving public an additional $48 per 
unit, or a total of 2.6 billion dollars. Main- 
tenance bills for these devices will total an 
additional 300 million over the same period. 

By 1975, when stricter standards for auto 
emissions are expected to become effective, 
the cost per unit is estimated by industry 
sources at $200—a total of 2 billion dollars. 
Motorists will pick up another 1-billion- 
dollar tab in higher prices for nonleaded 
gasoline. 

Apart from autos, the next-largest amount 
of air pollution comes from fuels—coal, oll, 
gas—burned in the nation's 60 million resi- 
dential heating units, 100,000 commercial 
and institutional heating plants, 307,000 in- 
dustrial boilers and 410 power plants produc- 
ing steam and electricity. All told, these 
sources annually pour 46 million tons of 
pollutants into the air. Estimated cost of 
control over the next five years: 4 billion 
dollars. 

FRESHENING THE AIR—THE COST IN 
50 URBAN AREAS 

Officlal estimates of the cost, in next flve 
years, of ending air pollution caused by in- 
dustry, government facilities and private 
households in major metropolitan areas— 

[In dollars] 
Albany/Schenectady/Troy, N.Y. 
Allentown/Bethlehem/Easton, 


11, 900, 000 


Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Indianapolis, 

Kansas City, Mo.... 

Knoxville, Tenn... 

Los Angeles, Calif.. 

Louisville, Ky 

Milwaukee/Kenosha/Racine, 
Wis 

Minneapolis/St. Paul, Minn.... 

Mobile, Ala. 

New Orleans, La.... 


199, 300, 000 
287,900, 000 
23, 100, 000 


Pittsburgh, 
Portland, 
Providence/Pawtucket, R.I./Fall 


Scranton/Wilkes-Barre, 
Seattle/Everett/Tacoma, Wash- 
South Bend, Ind. 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 
Steubenville, Ohio/Weirton/ 


Youngstown/Warren, Ohio..... 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Cost of air cleanup in these 50 areas will 
be 4.4 billion dollars in the next five years 
. . « and removing pollutants from auto 
exhausts in cities will add huge sums to 
that bill. 

Industrial plants put some 29 million tons 
of toxic pollutants into the air each year. 
Seventeen industries, ranging from iron and 
steel to cement and fertilizers, are classi- 
fied as “major air polluters.” For some busi- 
nesses, cost of upgrading facilities to cut air 
contamination will be substantial. 

For example, in terms of cost per $100 of 
sales at the factory, pollution control will 
cost $1.94, on average, for iron and steel 
mills; $2.89 for iron foundries; $3.92 for 
nonferrous-metal plants; 1 cent for petro- 
leum refineries; 21 cents for grain mills and 
95 cents for cement plants. Over the long 
run, customers probably will pay in the 
form of higher prices. The total bill for five 
years: 1.3 billion. 


WATER POLLUTION 


Cleaning up waterways will be a monu- 
mental and expensive task, the Economic 
Unit study notes. Money alone will not be 
enough to accomplish it. More research is 
needed to uncover sources of pollutants in 
rivers, bays and lakes. 

Laments one Government official: 

“Few people thought thermal water pol- 
lution, resulting from discharge of heated 
water from power plants, would be a prob- 
lem until five or 10 years from now. All of a 
sudden, the issue has become urgent be- 
cause of an increase in present and projected 
nuclear power-plant construction.” 

Mercury pollution is another example of a 
new danger just coming to public attention. 
Only recently have abnormal concentrations 
of mercury been found in major waterways. 

Problems of maintaining water quality are 
complex. More than 500 new chemicals are 
developed each year. Many enter and con- 
taminate both surface and ground water. 
Warns Dr. Harold Wolf of the U.S. Bureau 
of Water Hygiene: “For most of these new 
chemicals, we simply do not know what the 
health effects will be.” 

The two chief sources of water pollution 
are municipal sewers and industrial plants. 
Together they pour more than 45 trillion 
gallons of waste each year into U.S. water- 
ways. 

Consider the problem of inadequate sani- 
tary sewers: About 68 per cent of the popu- 
lation lives in communities with sewers, but 
&lmost half the plants serving those places 
already are overloaded. Some 1,000 commu- 
nities a year are outgrowing their treatment 
systems. Seven per cent of all U.S. commu- 
nities provide no sewage treatment at all. 

Raw municipal wastes increase the con- 
centration of bacteria in water, decrease 
oxygen—this kills fish and creates odors— 
and promote growth of algae. Fighting the 
municipal-waste problem will be a continu- 
ing struggle, since loads are expected to in- 
crease by 400 per cent in the next 50 years. 

Industry discharges a huge volume of 
toxic substances into rivers and streams. 
More than half comes from four major in- 
dustries—papermaking, petroleum refining, 
organic-chemical manufacturing, and iron 
and steelmaking. 

Sediments—washed from croplands, over- 

pastures, highway construction and 
bulldozed urban developments—are the most 
extensive pollutants of surface waters, Cost 
of controlling such erosion is figured at 
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about $1,000 per mile of new highway, and 
anywhere from $100 to $1,000 for a single- 
family home site. All told, erosion control 
will cost 6.8 billion dollars in the next five 
years. 

Other major water-pollution threats in- 
clude oil spills, mine drainage, runoff of 
fertilizers and pesticides from farms, and 
rubbish and sewage from ships. 

SOLID WASTES 

Fifty years ago, the typical American gen- 
erated a bit less than 3 pounds of trash per 
day. The figure now is about 6 pounds, and 
by 1980 will rise to an estimated 8 pounds. 
All told, the country accounts for 3.5 bil- 
lion tons of rubbish annually, Demand for 
throwaway containers and other hard-to- 
destroy convenience products is accelerating 
the trend. 

Richard D. Vaughan, director of the Bu- 
reau of Solid Waste Management, comments: 
“Current disposal practices are unsatisfac- 
tory, and upgrading the present system alone 
will not provide a long-range solution.” 

The Bureau estimates that a minimum of 
4.2 billion dollars in new money is needed 
between now and 1975 to modernize trash- 
collection systems, eliminate open dumps 
and improve incinerator capacity. 

At present, solid-waste disposal follows 
this pattern: 46 per cent is handled by open 
burning, 16 per cent by incineration and 38 
per cent by landfill or dumping in the sea. 

These disposal methods have two major 

drawbacks. They contribute more than 11 
million tons of pollutants to the air each 
year, and most of the practices are unsani- 
tary. 
Cost of cleaning up air pollution from 
solid-waste disposal is estimated at 325 mil- 
Mon dollars in the five-year period covered 
by the Economic Unit study—or 39 cents per 
ton of refuse. That is relatively small in 
relation to the cost of the air and water- 
cleanup bills. It is likely to be reduced even 
further, because industry is finding profit- 
able ways to reuse many products formerly 
discarded. Programs are under way to reclaim 
aluminum from cans, to salvage “one way" 
glass bottles, to make fertilizer from garbage 
and trash. 

The Nixon Administration is committed to 
provide leadership and ''seed money" to help 
cope with the environmental crisis, One of- 
ficial notes, however, that the Government 
is limited in how far it can go. Says this 
authority: 

"Industries that are releasing waste prod- 
ucts into the air or water cannot escape the 
responsibility for cleaning up their own pol- 
lutants. State and local governments, too, 
must do their share, because most programs 
for curbing pollution are outside the juris- 
diction of federal agencies." 

All in all, the effort to provide a better 
environment is shaping up as а job of mam- 
moth proportions. Latest developments point 
to costly programs involving individuals, 
business and Government alike. 

A look at water pollution across the United 

States—Percent of stream miles polluted 

in regions of the United States 


Official ratings on some major waterways 
[Percentage of miles polluted] 


Calumet River (Illinois, Indiana) 
James River (North Dakota, South Da- 


Grand River (Michigan) 
Kennebec River (Maine) 
Red River of the North (Minnesota, 
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North Dakota) 
Lower Platte River (Nebraska) _. 


усе але дыш River (Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia) 
Lake Erie, western shore 


North Canadian River (Oklahoma) 
Des Moines/Skunk Rivers 
Lower Hudson River 


Lower Colorado River 

Red River from Denison, Texas, to Missis- 
sippi River 

Mohawk River (New York) 

Rock River (Illinois, Wisconsin) 

Allegheny River (Pennsylvania) 


Genesee River (New York) 
Wabash River (Indiana, Illinois) 
Rio Grande 

North Platte River (Nebraska) 
San Joaquin River (California) 
Upper Colorado River 

Lake Huron, western shore 


Kentucky River 

Upper Missouri River 

Potomac River 

Cumberland River 
tucky) 

Sacramento River 


(Tennessee, Ken- 


Lower Tombigbee River (Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi) 

Pee Dee River (North Carolina, South 
Carolina) 

Upper Chesapeake Bay 

Lake Michigan, northern shore 

Mobile Bay 

Lake Superior 

St. Croix River (Minnesota, Wisconsin). 

Little Colorado River (Arizona) 

White River (Arkansas) 

Middle Mississippi River, Cairo, Ill, to 


Lower Mississippi, 

Natchez 
Ouachita River (Louisiana, Arkansas) __ 
St. Johns River (Florida) 


Note: Waters are considered polluted when 
they contain more man-made wastes than 
minimum Government standards specify. 
Percentages shown above do not indicate de- 
gree of pollution, but only the mileage that 
fails to meet standards, Degree of pollution 
often is greater near large cities. 

Source: Federal Water Quality Adminis- 
tration, 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT FROM 
40 YOUNG ARMY OFFICERS 


HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 
Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I place 


in the Recor today a letter sent to the 
President of the United States on July 
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26, 1970. The letter is unique in that it 
was written by 40 young Army combat 
officers scheduled for early service in 
Vietnam. Most of the signers of the 
letter are infantrymen and most are sec- 
ond lieutenants. Their life expectancy is 
not great and they represent the very cut- 
ting edge of our entire national policy 
in Southeast Asia. Their letter expresses 
the anguish and patriotism of the very 
finest Americans this country can pro- 
duce. Both their letter and tbeir willing- 
ness to quietly lead troops in combat 
represent the highest courage and ideal- 
ism an American can offer his country, 
in my judgment. 

I hope my colleagues will read this let- 
ter with an appreciation of the tremen- 
dous sacrifice we are asking of a rela- 
tively few individuals in order to achieve 
the dubious goal of "peace with honor." 
No one wants to be killed on the last day 
of the war, or during a withdrawal from 
a cause conceded to be lost. No one wants 
to be killed during a “transition to a 
peacetime economy.” Our colleagues who 
have recently been to Vietnam have re- 
turned with a near-unanimous view that 
our troop withdrawal should be accel- 
erated. This letter would certainly seem 
to provide a conclusive argument for ac- 
ceptance of that view and the recent 
suggestion of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Rostson) that all combat 
troops be withdrawn from Vietnam by 
next May and that all combat support 
troops be withdrawn by May of the fol- 
lowing year. 

The letter follows: 

Fort SHERMAN, С.2., 
July 26, 1970. 
Hon. RICHARD M, NIXON, 
President, 
United States of America. 


Deak PRESIDENT NIxON: We the under- 
signed are all officers in combat branches of 
the United States Army, and are all on orders 
to Vietnam. Currently we are at Ft. Sherman 
undergoing training at the Army's Jungle 
Warfare School in preparation for our duties 
as junior officers in Vietnam. First of all, we 
want to make it clear that we have accepted 
our orders, and that we are going to Viet- 
nam; most of us will be there by the middle 
of August. Nevertheless, we have some seri- 
ous reservations about the war and about 
the roles that we are being asked to play in 
1t. We think that you as our commander-in- 
chief should be made fully aware of these 
reservations, because they are shared by a 
very large number of young men—officers and 
non-commissioned personnel—throughout 
the military services. 

At this point in the Vietnam War, it is 
obvious that America is not willing to go all 
out to win the war. The country is reluctant 
to send over the large numbers of troops 
that the generals still say will be necessary 
to win. At the urging of your military ad- 
visors you ordered the attack on the Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries, but public opinion 
forced you to declare limits on the duration 
and the penetration of the invasion, The 
country has been shocked and outraged by 
the My Lai and Colonel Rheault incidents— 
incidents of mass killing and assassination 
which are and have always been characteris- 
tic of warfare. The American people do not 
want to pay the terrible prices of war—they 
don't want to see their own young men killed 
&nd they don't want to face the brutal acts 
which these young men must perform on 
people of another country. In short, America 
has not been sufficlently convinced that the 
things we have been told that we are fight- 
ing for—i.e, democracy for the people of 
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South Viet Nam, and protecting America 
from spreading communism—justify the 
methods necessary to obtain those ends. 

We, too, find the continuation of the war 
diffücult to justify, and we are being asked 
to lead others who are unconvinced into a 
war in which few of us really believe. This 
leaves us with nothing but survival—“kill or 
be killed"—as a motivation to perform our 
missions. But if this is the only thing we 
have to keep us going, then those who force 
us into this position—the military, the lead- 
ership of the country—are perceived by many 
soldiers to be almost as much our enemies 
as the Viet Cong and the NVA, There is a 
great amount of bitterness both towards the 
military and towards America building up 
within the military forces. 

We find it hard to believe that you could 
not be &ware of the extent of disaffection 
among the American troops; it is equally 
hard to believe that knowing about this dis- 
affection you culd hope to continue much 
longer to force young Americans to go to this 
war against their wills. As the war drags on, 
the troops will become increasingly opposed 
to the war and increasingly bitter about 
going. It seems very possible that if the war 
is allowed to continue much longer, young 
Americans in the military will simply refuse 
en masse to cooperate, thus causing a crisis 
similar to the current difficulties of the draft 
bureau. This day is coming quickly—you 
must have us out of Vietnam by then. 

In your speeches and news conferences you 
often contrast the disaffection of the Amer- 
ican student protesters with the devotion and 
patriotism of our soldiers in Vietnam. We 
want you to know that in many cases those 
“protesters and troublemakers” are our 
younger brothers and friends and girlfriends 
and wives. We share many common causes 
with them. Please get this country out of 
Vietnam before we, too, become completely 
disaffected. 

The purpose of this letter is not to publicly 
embarrass you or the military—we are not 
sending copies to the press. We only want 
you as commander-in-chief to know that a 
large number of officers and soldiers in Viet- 
nam and on their way to the war have serious 
misgivings about the war and their partici- 
pation in it, To this date, officers have re- 
mained silent about their feelings, but we 
think it important that you be informed of 
the widespread dissatisfaction amongst us. 

We sign this letter knowing that it will be 
seen by your military staff before you ever 
see it—if it gets to you at all. We also know 
of punitive action taken by the Army to offi- 
cers who have written similar letters to you. 
Nevertheless, we must take chances to in- 
form you of these feelings within the Army. 
Since you and the country seem to have de- 
cided that Vietnam is not worth the awful 
price of victory, we plead with you to get the 
country out of this half-hearted war at the 
extreme earliest moment. 

Sincerely, 

(Nore.—The foregoing letter was signed 
by 40 young Army officers, 27 of whom are 
infantry officers. 36 are second lieutenants; 2 
are first lieutenants and 2 are captains.) 


KINGSVILLE, TEX., AND HURRI- 
CANE CELIA 


HON. ELIGIO de la GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 

Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. Speaker, when 
disaster hits, friends rally—and this is 


true whether there is a personal disas- 
ter or one affecting vast areas. 
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When Hurricane Celia devastated a 
major portion of south Texas, the cities 
which had been spared dug in immedi- 
ately to help those who had been hit. 

While all cities in the area provided 
untold assistance, Kingsville, Tex.— 
which I proudly represent—located just 
south of the storm, acted with a neigh- 
borliness that is God-given, devoting all 
its resources to those whom Celia struck. 

The Kingsville Chamber of Commerce 
did such a fine job of chronicling that 
city’s participation that I wanted all 
to know how good neighbors perform 
Here is the chamber’s newsletter: 


KINGSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
NEWSLETTER 


The cancellatlon of our August board 
meeting was caused by— 

Celia, the uninvited chick that entered 
each pad throughout the Coastal Bend. Yes, 
she came with a mighty roar and left her 
mark. The blow is over and the work of 
recovering is well under way. 

Though your Chamber of Commerce 1s not 
in the disaster business it still has a con- 
cern for people in need. 

The warning of the morning of August 3rd. 
All the supermarkets completely depleted 
their bread supply. Telephone calls were 
placed to the baking companies in Harlingen 
and San Antonio to advise them of the situ- 
ation and request that emergency action be 
taken to send their delivery equipment 
loaded with an emergency supply of bread 
to whatever area they could reach immedi- 
ately after the hurricane. The stores of 
Kingsville received their next bread supply 
by noon the following day and has had a 
Steady supply since. Congratulations to the 
bread industry for their tremendous and 
untiring effort. 

The morning of August 4th orders for ice 
were being placed with all ice plants in 
Texas. The need for ice was recognized by 
the complete destruction of electrical power 
systems in the metropolitan area of Corpus 
Christi. Food spoilage, baby formulas and 
sick room needs was the motivating force 
that caused the Chamber of Commerce to 
get into the ice business. All the way 
through the emergency the regular market 
prices were maintained. Special effort and 
special allotments were channeled to the 
Central Power and Light Company for their 
employees in the disaster area and the Hum- 
ble employees in the Flour Buff area. A spe- 
cial shipment was made to Memorial Hospi- 
tal in Corpus Christi, Naval Air Station, and 
City offices in Corpus Christi, but could not 
reach its destination. 

Kingsville and Corpus Christi must ex- 
press their thanks to the Mission Ice and 
Fuel Company in San Antonio, Mr. Kenneth 
Neal, President, who was with the first truck 
to arrive in Kingsville. He and his employees 
worked without sleep for long hours to keep 
a steady flow of ice to Kingsville. We will 
all be forever grateful to them for their fine 
efforts. 

Kine-Kpup emergency and disaster com- 
munications center for the Coastal Bend. 
We are proud of Andy Cook, his family, and 
the entire crew for their untiring efforts 
and ability to meet the emergency, Many 
visitors to this office following the disaster 
stated that the only contact with the out- 
side world was with Kine-Kpup in Kingsville 
and that they do not know what they would 
have done without the reporting of the sit- 
uation from the Kingsville area. 

If you will recall this is not the first time 
that the Kingsville station served as the 
major source of communication during a 
disaster. During Beulah we had the same 
situation and same dedication from Andy 
Cook and his personnel. 

Kingsville was the nearest community with 
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complete facilities following hurricane Celia. 
Congratulations are due to the Citizens of 
Kingsville, mary who opened their homes to 
the Corpus Christi citizens, some who had 
lost their homes and many who were caught 
in the Kingsville area after curfew and could 
not return untll the following morning. 

The service station attendants were cour- 
teous and made all efforts to serve the gaso- 
line. needs which were not available in 
Corpus. 

All wasbterias In Kingsvile were filled with 
Corpus people trying to get their clothing 
and bedding materials clean and free from 
glass and mildew to return home. Kingsville 
citizens were glad to loan their washing ma- 
chines and dryers to their neighbors in order 
to leave the washterlas free for the emer- 
gency. 

The restaurants were packed and eager to 
serve the Corpus visitors their first hot meal 
since the blow. 

All the merchants were making an extra 
effort to get additional supplies of gasoline 
Stoves, lanters, lamps and other camping 
equipment that would serve the emergency. 

The grocery stores were extra busy supply- 
ing foods with emphasis on those that re- 
quired no refrigeration. 

The building material interest in Kings- 
ville has been drawing as much material 
from the Valley as possible in order to supply 
the needs in Corpus. 

City departments as well as local disaster 
and relief organizations played a very impor- 
tant roll in the aid and assistance to Corpus 
Christi. National Guard, Jaycees, and other 
organizations have been active 1n the collec- 
tion and transporting needed material to the 
disaster centers. 

The Kingsville U.S, Naval Air Station had 
the only weather station in operation and 
was providing medical assistance to the Cor- 
pus Christi area, 

Texas A. & I, University students loaded 
hammer, nail, and saw in cars and drove to 
Corpus Christi and where they found citizens 
working to repair or secure a damaged home 
they would stop and assist, moving on from 
house to house. 

Kingsville should be proud of its merchants 
and citizens at the way they came to the aid 
of their neighboring. community. All infor- 
mation in this office indicates that regular 
prices were maintained throughout the emer- 
gency and even in some instances and spe- 
cials were held at the reduced prices until 
the supply was exhausted. 

It will take time but we are looking for- 
ward when the Sparkling City by the Sea 
will be sparkling again. 


MATCHING WAGES WITH 
PRODUCTIVITY 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Sun Times recently ran an excellent 
editorial pointing out the need in our 
country for a greater emphasis in pro- 
‘ductivity. 

The Chicago Sun Times performs a 
notable public service by stimulating this 
dialog. I am placing the editorial in. the 
Recorp today with the hope it will stimu- 
late a greater discussion on. this very 
complex issue. 

The Sun Times editorial follows: 

MarcHiNG WAGES WrirH PRODUCTIVITY 

U.S. Rep. Roman C. Pucinski (D-IlL) has 
а reputation for being a "friend of labor." 
He is the fifth-ranking Democrat on the 
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House Education and Labor Committee. It 
is especially interesting, therefore, to read 
that he recently lectured AFL-CIO president 
George Meany on the need for worker pro- 
ductivity to be considered in labor wage 
negotiations. 

Meany bristled at a labor subcommittee 
meeting when Pucinski suggested increases in 
minimum wages be tied to increases of 
worker output per man-hour “to pay for all 
the things you want.” 

“Unless the country finds a way to improve 
quality and productivity,” said Pucinski, 
“then the other countries of the world are 
going to pass us by.” 

Meany replied acidly, “I will wait with 
bated breath for your solution to this point.” 

Pucinski promised to work out a productiv- 
ity quotient which should become a third 
party to wage negotiations, He's taking on 
a big job. 

President Nixon in his June 17 statement 
emphasized the need to increase productivity 
and he set up a commission to find ways to 
stimulate it. Mr. Nixon’s definition of pro- 
ductivity was “how much real value is pro- 
duced by an hour of work.” 

Until last year, productivity had an esti- 
mated annual increase of about 3 per cent. 
For nearly a year it has virtually stood still. 

Productivity was used by the White House 
to set the wage guidelines a few years ago. 
Wages could go up about 3 per cent without 
infiationary effect. Those guidelines have 
been abandoned by Mr. Nixon. In today's 
economy they are unrealistic. 

Infiation has become so strong that labor 
starts out asking at least 6 per cent just to 
keep even and then goes on from there. Wage 
increase settlements are the highest since 
records were first kept in 1913. They are run- 
ning at an annual rate of 8.3 per cent. Some 
contracts provide an increase over three years 
of far more than that. 

These increases can hardly be made up 
with more productivity. In fact some unions 
while demanding higher wages have resisted 
technological or work-rule changes that 
would increase productivity. And, of course, 
there are some lines of work that would have 
to undergo fundamental changes in order to 
boost productivity. The service industries 
come immediately to mind—hospital work- 
ers, teachers, gas station attendants, and 
others. Yet these workers will justifiably be 
asking increases to keep up with inflation. 

You will be hearing a good deal more about 
productivity in the weeks to come as the 
squeeze on business gets tighter. Forbes, the 
business magazine, recently commented, 
“Until productivity gains again come close 
to matching wage increases, it will be hard 
to bring inflation under control.” The mes- 
sage is getting through when friends of labor 
such as Pucinski become concerned about 
productivity. 


CONGRESSMAN MONAGAN REPORTS 
ON SURPLUS PROPERTY DONA- 
TION PROGRAM 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
schools, hospitals, and civil defense or- 
ganizations within our States are fortu- 
nate that many years ago Congress es- 
tablished a program for donating to them 
personal property no longer needed by 
Federal agencies. The program, author- 
ized by subsection 203(j) of the Federal 
Property Act of 1949, as amended, has 
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continued to grow over the years. In 
fiscal year 1970, donable property which 
originally cost the Federal Government 
over $309 million was received by State 
surplus property agencies for distribu- 
tion to eligible recipients for educational, 
publie health, and civil defense pur- 
poses. 

Today, a test project shows that there 
is & great deal of desirable property 
overseas unneeded by the Department of 
Defense and very much desired by other 
Federal agencies and by donee organi- 
zations within the States. The project is 
developing capability and procedures for 
returning this unneeded property to the 
United States for further Federal utiliza- 
tion or donation. The test project is the 
direct result of a recommendation by the 
Government Operations Committee in 
House Report 865, 90th Congress, based 
on a study by a subcommittee headed by 
the Honorable JoHN S. MONAGAN, of Con- 
necticut. 

In the 91st Congress, oversight of this 
Federal donation program within the 
Government Operations Committee has 
been assigned by Chairman WILLIAM L, 
Dawson to the Special Studies Subcom- 
mittee, of-which I am a member. Re- 
cently, Congressman Monacan, chairman 
of that subcommittee, addressed a con- 
vention of the National Association of 
State Agencies for Surplus Property. 
His remarks discuss the state of the 
program and the work of our subcommit- 
tee in connection with it. They particu- 
larly recognize the fine support given to 
the subcommittee’s donation program 
activities by our retiring Government 
Operations Committee chairman, Con- 
gressman Dawson. Mr. MONOGAN'S com- 
ments also include a tribute to you, Mr. 
Speaker, acknowledging your own great 
work in furtherance of this program’s 
uniquely beneficial objectives. 

All our States, as well as the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, receive continuous benefits from 
donated Federal surplus property. Thus, 
there should be wide interest throughout 
Congress in Congressman MONAGAN’s Te- 
marks, and I wish to include the text of 
his address in the Recorp as follows: 
REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN 8. 

MONAGAN BEFORE THE 23D ANNUAL CON- 

VENTION OF STATE AGENCIES FOR SURPLUS 

PROPERTY, DENVER, Coro. Jury 27, 1970 

Thank you, President Izbicky. 

And I thank the National Association of 
State Agencies for Surplus Property for this 
chance to be here. I feel greatly honored. It 
is my first visit to one of your National 
Conventions. It is the best opportunity I 
have had to greet so many of you who serve 
the Federal donable surplus property program 
as State and Federal officials. This I do most 
warmly—both for myself and for the Special 
Studies Subcommittee, which I have the 
privilege to Chair. I am frankly delighted to 
be able to join you to discuss from the van- 
tage point of Congress and the subcommit- 
tee what is beckoning—or looming—on the 
expanding horizons in the donation program. 

Speaking of horizons, I must admit, Mr. 
Izbicky, that you have brought us to a 
pretty impressive setting. But a visitor from 
the Nation's capital need not feel out of 
place here in Colorado’s capital. Denver, they 
say, has more Federal offices than any other 
city outside Washington, D.C. Because this 
is the Centennial State, the year 1976—Col- 
orado’s one hundredth birthday—will offer 
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Coloradans even more to celebrate than 
Washingtonians: The Winter Olympics will 
certainly give Colorado a head start. 

In spite of obvious physical contrasts, 
there are connections between my State of 
Connecticut and Colorado beyond their be- 
ing 6th and 7th on the alphabetical roll of 
the Union or, more significantly, beyond the 
reliance of many of my State’s manufactur- 
ing industries оп the products of Colorado's 
mines. 

History suggests that Connecticut should 
take some credit for starting the ‘Westward 
Ho” tradition in our country, which eventu- 
ally reached into Colorado in the mid-19th 
Century. It was back in 1636 when some 
restless and cramped men. from Massachu- 
setta Bay Colony headed out and marched 
cross-country to settle Hartford, which is 
now our capital, One might say that this 
migration was the forerunner and precedent 
for the countless Westward migrations to 
come. 

When I look at this group and note where 
you originate, I realize that you represent a 
respectable, if temporary, migration your- 
selves. Your coming together like this is a 
good indication of the scope, the importance 
and the viability of the donation program, 
and the soundness of the concept which 
Congress enacted into the authorizing 
legislation. 

Though the donation program deals with 
property, it is able and dedicated people—I 
mean you here, and those working with you— 
who are the program’s greatest resource and 
asset. It is you who are its best hope for the 
future and the instruments for approaching 
and exploiting the new horizons. 

But before I talk about horizons as seen 
from the standpoint of our Special Studies 
Subcommittee, I should tell you a little 
about it. 

The Special Studies Subcommittee is one 
of eight standing subcommittees established 
by Chairman William L. Dawson of the House 
Committee on Government Operations. Be- 
sides myself, the Members on the Democratic 
Side are: Congressmen Moorhead of Pennsyl- 
vania, Gallagher of New Jersey, and Rosen- 
thal of New York. Our Minority Members are: 
Congressmen Wydler of New York, Myers of 
Indiana, and Cowger of Kentucky. 

Our subcommittee jurisdiction, as assigned 
by Chairman Dawson, covers quite a range of 
matters. For instance, in addition to donable 
property, they include operations of the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President (except the 
Bureau of the Budget—now the Office of 
Management and Budget), District of Colum- 
bia matters, Federal agency accounting sys- 
tems, consumer representation in the Federal 
Government, invasion of privacy, and special 
studies. as approved by the Full Committee 
chairman. We have, for example, conducted, 
this year and last, investigations into the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, which is part 
of the Executive Office of the President. We 
completed in this Congress a study of the 
Government's insurance of housing con- 
structed in hazardous geologic areas. We 
have another study in progress concerned 
with Presidential advisory commissions, of 
whose number there seems to be no end. 
Right now, we are looking into the District 
of Columbia's police-force recruiting pro- 
grams. We have continued our investigation 
of A.I.D.'s excess property program, and con- 
cluded a hearing 10 days ago. 

Nevertheless, I assure you that donable 
property matters represent a substantial 
part of our subcommittee activity and oc- 
cupy а great deal of my attention. Our Full 
Committee chairman has generally allowed 
us additional staff support as needed for 
this phase of our activity. The Members of 
our subcommittee, Majority and Minority, 
as well as the Majority and Minority staffs, 
have always worked well together in this 
area. It is testimony to the program's mani- 
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fest soundness and value that it has not 
been a partisan issue. 

I want to talk specifically now about some 
new horizons and also some familiar land- 
marks. I will cover, first, the oversea prop- 
erty program—or Operation DOMUS, as we 
have called it. 

This topic ties to my second, namely, 
prospective legislation, 

Third, I'll discuss a new horizon in com- 
munications, the Federal Telecommunica- 
tions System for State surplus property 
agencies. 

Topic number four will touch an old land- 
mark, exchange/sale. 

Finally, I shall say something about the 
future. 

Topic No. 1 is Operation DOMUS. This is 
& bright spot on the horizon. You will hear 
& good deal about it from others here. Most 
of you are probably familiar with the cur- 
rent picture. But I must admit to a sense of 
satisfaction in seeing where that recommen- 
dation, made by our Committee’s report of 
October 1967; has led. Through sustained 
joint efforts of State, Federal, and transpor- 
tation industry people, Operation DOMUS 
has now ylelded a total of 178 approved con- 
tainer-van shipments and five Military Sea 
Transport Service shipments of good prop- 
erty from Europe and Asia. This represents 
& total original Government acquisition cost 
of $8.3 million. 

Operation DOMUS has generated not only 
property for donation but some practical 
experience and procedures. The General 
Services Administration has helped greatly. 
GSA also, I'm sure, knows a good thing when 
it sees it. Last month, GSA announced a 
program to make available to all Federal 
agencies certain foreign excess property l0- 
cated in Southeast Asia and unneeded by the 
Department of Defense. Our subcommittee, 
of course, supports the principle of further 
Federal utilization of unneeded property 
wherever located, which GSA's new program 
furthers. We have, however, expressed to the 
Administrator of General Services our hope 
that this program will be administered with 
a fair eye to the needs and equities of the 
State agencies in their overseas property 
endeavors, so that donation will not be un- 
necessarily diminished. We have asked GSA 
to keep us advised about developments in 
this utilization program. I believe GSA's past 
cooperation in enabling the donation pro- 
gram to get overseas property is the best evi- 
dence that the agency will continue to work 
actively and sympathetically for donation 
program needs. 

Looking’ to the horizon again, I see an 
interesting and significant legislative devel- 
opment concerning overseas’ property. One 
of our prime legislative objectives has in 
this Congress come another step closer to 
realization. I refer to the provisions of S. 406, 
introduced by Senator Proxmire. That bill 
passed the Senate, and it has just been yoted 
favorably out of our Government Operations 
Committee: The bill would, first, improve 
availability for further Federal utilization 
of short shelf-life medical materials held for 
national emergency purposes. Failing such 
disposal, these materials would be available 
as surplus for donation, A second, and really 
separate, facet of the bill would expressly 
authorize return to the United States of 
foreign excess property for utilization and 
donation, subject to GSA regulations, a 
determination by the head of the Federal 


- agency concerned that it is in the Govern- 


ment's interest; and payment of return 
transportation cost by the Federal or non- 
Federal entity receiving the property. 

Some of you will recall that a bill I intro- 
duced, H.R. 16907, of the 91st Congress took 
its section 2 from the overseas property 
provision of 8.406. If S. 406 had encountered 
difficulties on the score of the medical mate- 
rials, there would still have been another 
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legislative route for the overseas property 
provision. S. 406 emphasized Federal uti- 
lization of medical materials and supplies; 
hence, our Full Committee Chairman felt 
that it was more closely associated with 
excess property disposal than with donable 
surplus property. It was thus referred to 
Government Activities Subcommittee under 
Congressman Jack Brooks of Texas for con- 


sideration, After study and hearings, that 


subcommittee approved the bill and reported 
it to the Full Committee, where, as I said, 
it was approved for reporting to the House 
of Representatives. 

H.R. 16907 encountered Budget Bureau 
opposition as to its section 1. It was quite 
unexpected by any of the agencies with 
which we had been in communication con- 
cerning the bill. The Bureau felt that the 
first subsection, to give HEW a little more 
fiexibility in determining eligible institu- 
tions for educational and public health pur- 
poses, might risk adding too many eligibles. 
In addition, BOB opposed the second sub- 
section, to raise to $4,000 the existing $2,500 
cost threshold for HEW use restrictions. In 
fact, they were against any change at all— 
this despite the fact that HEW had been 
permitted to testify last year before the 
Senate that it would support lifting this 
threshold to $3,500. 

At our request, HEW has been assisting 
in making back-up analyses and working 
out some new language for the bill, How- 
ever, it appears unlikely that action on such 
legislation could be completed by the Con- 
gress this session because of the press of 
other business. In any case, a bill can be 
re-introduced at the beginning of the next 
Congress, when I think it would stand a 
good chance of ultimate approval, 

We are giving a great deal of considera- 
tion to several other bills pending before 
the subcommittee and are definitely plan- 
ning to hold hearings on at least some of 
these before the end of the current session. 

I come to my second topic, the Federal 
Telecommunications System on the donable 
property program horizon. Last year and 
again early this year, I wrote to the General 
Services Administration, which manages the 
Federal Telecommunications System, and re- 
quested action to make System service avail- 
able to State surplus property agencies, on 
а reimbursable basis. It would be idle for 
me to stress to you the boon from this type 
of service to the economy and efficiency of 
State and Federal agencies’ operations with- 
in the program, Availability of such service 
to State agencies rests on Title III of the 
Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968, 
а measure the Government Operations Com- 
mittee considered and favorably reported to 
the House. 

On March 18, 1970, the Administrator of 
General Services, Mr. Robert L. Kunzig, wrote 
to us of GSA's decision that FTS service 
could be made avallable for State agencies 
where existing facilities and personnel were 
sufficlent to meet the requirements for ad- 
ditional service. 

Last week, we spoke with the Director of 
Program Management in GSA's Transporta- 
tion and Communications Service, He had 
good news. On July 16, 1970, South Dakota's 
State agency became the first, among what 
I hope will be many, to connect with the 
FTS. There ought to be some sort of “early- 
bird" award for that agency's director, Mr. 
8. W. Kyle. GSA also told us that arrange- 
ments to provide FTS service to the Colorado 
and the Massachusetts State agencles are 
well under way. 

I have already expressed appreciation to 
the Administrator of General Services for his 
agency's effective action. No small credit for 
the big forward step must go to your ener- 
getic and positive-thinking President, Mr. 
Izbicky, who has worked hard for this as an 
Objective of the National Association. 
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A good beginning seems to have been 
made. I hope by next year the horizon will 
show we have traversed a long distance to- 
ward broad integration of the State agencies 
into the FTS. 

Now to topic 4—a familiar if not always 
popular landmark. I am referring to ex- 
change/sale transactions, those disposals of 
nonexcess property for replacement purposes 
under section 201(c) of the Federal Prop- 
erty Act. 

Fiscal Year 1970 statistics on exchange/ 
sale transactions are not yet available, so we 
are unable to make accurate assessment of 
any apparent trends. Defense sales catalogs 
do not suggest a downturn in volume with 
respect to the major property types being 
disposed of, namely, trucks, sedans, jeeps, 
forklifts, and office equipment. It is still a 
mixed picture, however, since frequently 
equipment held at one installation may be 
listed for exchange/sale disposal while in 
the same catalog similar equipment at an- 
other installation will be for disposal as sur- 
plus. I suspect that a difference in replace- 
ment requirements is not always the major 
reason for such variations. 

When DOD's and GSA's Fiscal Year 1970 
results are in, we shall scrutinize and eval- 
uate them with much care and interest. 

Last May, we made our first investigation 
into an exchange/sale disposal outside of 
DOD and GSA itself. We received informa- 
tion about an agency sale that carried sev- 
eral earmarks of being in violation of sec- 
tion 201(c) or GSA’s exchange/sale regu- 
lations. The sales catalog offered a variety of 
good property totaling 304 items. Most of the 
items were single, but some were as lots. All 
these items were specified for sale under the 
exchange/sale authority. This and other as- 
pects of the offering strongly indicated that 
the allegations of irregularity had apparent 
substance. Therefore, we promptly forwarded 
to the Comptroller General of the United 
States the evidence and a set of questions to 
explore. We asked him to furnish us a report 
of his findings and conclusions. On June 30 
last, the General Accounting Office presented 
to us a draft report. It demonstrated clearly 
that this sale involved a whole array of vio- 
lations: 

1, Excess property was included in the sale. 

2. The agency did not intend to acquire 
similar items for all those sold. 

8, Property was sold that had not been 
utilized prior to sale. 

4. Several items of equipment in new or 
unused condition were sold. 

5. The agency did not completely screen 
other Federal agencies known to use or dis- 
tribute such property. 

6. The agency did not prepare a written 
&dministrative determination to apply the 
proceeds of sale in acquiring replacement 
property. 

The report suggested that preparation of 
the administrative determination would have 
required the agency management to take & 
realistic look at the restrictions and limita- 
tions on exchange/sale set forth in the regu- 
lations. 

Since this sale was handled through GSA 
acting as sales agent, it also raises questions 
about the extent to which GSA should moni- 
tor individual agency sales, especially where 
Official documentation given GSA seems pat- 
ently suspicious on the point of compliance 
with the law. 

To carry out the exchange/sale require- 
ments as prescribed by GSA is, granted, a 
little complicated. It involves some special 
paper work in reporting and accounting. But 
GSA’s current regulations have now been 
the basis for exchange/sale operations of all 
agencies, without major revision, since 1966. 
I believe they have been worked out with 
care to prevent abuse of the intent of Con- 
gress and detriment to the public interest, 
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I think this case demonstrates there must 
be no letup on exchange/sale education or 
supervision at both the administrative and 
property management levels of Federal agen- 
cies. After all, it is grossly unfair to the bene- 
ficiaries of the utilization and donation pro- 
grams when improper use of the exchange/ 
sale authority deprives them of benefits the 
law intends them to have. 

The subcommittee plans to reemphasize 
these points to all Federal agencies making 
use of the exchange/sale authority. 

This case also demonstrates how the eco- 
nomics of unguided, across-the-board em- 
ployment of the exchange/sale mode of dis- 
posal are frequently submarginal. The total 
acquisition cost of the property involved in 
this sale was $414,000. The sales proceeds 
were $12,300. This means a 3.0 percent return. 
The pecentage would be 2.5 but for one item 
in the sale, a machine tool which cost $6,067 
and brought a price of $2,111. 

Let me also say, parenthetically, that this 
case is a good example of how an allegation 
backed up by relevant documentation can aid 
prompt, effective committee investigation. 

A few words now about the future. It has 
been several years since we have conducted 
@ broad, comprehensive study of the donation 
program. I believe that it is time to do it 
again. In fact, some preliminary work has 
started. Such a study with full hearings is 
something I hope we of the committee may 
be able to look forward to next year. I am 
concerned, for instance, that some States are 
not getting the benefit from the program 
they should and are not able to provide cer- 
tain needed reciprocal services for the bene- 
fit of other States. The problem of allocating 
areas, and cooperative State agency organi- 
zations to simplify and streamline interstate 
activities are imperative and deserve all the 
sympathetic support the Federal Government 
can provide to the State agencies. Looking 
to a far horizon—and I hope not the sky— 
I have long been intrigued by what automatic 
data processing may hold for this program. 
By their very nature, the program's opera- 
tions lend themselves to systemization and 
automation. The big questions, as always, 
are: Which system and at how feasible a cost? 

Now, an epilogue. Let me begin it by ad- 
dressing you, Mr. Izbicky. In a short time, 
you will be stepping down as president of the 
National Association. You have served with 
distinction. You have displayed energy, en- 
thusiasm, dedication, and good humor in 
abundance, I believe I can also add that you 
have shown yourself commendably intrepid. 
As I see them, the results of your term as 
president are positive, constructive, and 


hopeful. I thank you for the great courtesy: 


and cooperation which has marked your as- 
sociation with the subcommittee. I wish you 
well in your “retirement'’—perhaps not quite 
the word for you. And I wish the same for 
your successor who, I know, will be a worthy 
one. 

Retirement is soon to come for another 
public servant who has always stood strongly 
behind the donation program. After congres- 
sional service in many respects uniquely dis- 
tinguished, our beloved Chairman, William 
L. Dawson, has decided to close his nearly 
30-year career in the House of Representa- 
tives at the end of this 91st Congress. Con- 
gressman Dawson, a magnificent public serv- 
ant and friend of the people, has been 
Chairman of the Committee on Government 
Operations since 1949, the year of the Federal 
Property Act and the inception of the dona- 
tion program. His unfailing support has been, 
of course, vital to the committee’s having 
been able to devote the effort and the man- 
power it has to oversight of the donation 
program. I am grateful to Chairman Dawson 
for his confidence when he first designated 
me chairman of the Special Subcommittee on 
Donable Property and for his continued sus- 
taining of our subcommittee in this work. 
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His fair, able leadership and his warm, gra- 
cious person will be missed by every Member 
of the Committee and its staff. 

I close now with a tribute to another grand 
figure of the Congress who is on the verge 
of retirement. The important legislative ac- 
complishments of this man are without 
number. But one of these is surely the pur- 
poseful leadership he proivded for so many 
years in the House concerning donable prop- 
erty program matters. This man, more than 
any other, I believe, deserved the gratitude 
of all who worked for and benefited from the 
donation program. 

Among his singular achievements must be 
included the legislation in 1955 that rescued 
the program from the working-capital fund 
straightjacket which the Department of De- 
fense had designed and which was keeping 
unneeded property out of excess and surplus 
channels and hence away from utilization or 
donation. 

Here was an immediate and grave threat to 
the program. This man requested the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations to authorize him to head a special 
subcommittee on donable property. The 
Chairman did so. Promptly, this man intro- 
duced a bill and held hearings. In less than 
six months after its introduction, the bill 
emerged as Public Law 61 of the 4th Congress. 
The working-capital fund principle was no 
longer a threat to utilization and donation. 

Today, when we look at the 1970 Fiscal 
Year figure of $309 million for the acquisi- 
tion cost of donable property received by 
the States, we should remember this is nearly 
three times the figure for 1955. The durable 
and dynamic donation program, which bene- 
fits almost every community in the land, is 
a fitting monument to this remarkable man. 
It is a monument to stand in the hearts of all 
of us who know and believe in what has been 
done through his help. You all know the man 
I speak about: The supreme gentleman and 
revered Speaker of the House, the Honorable 
John W. McCormack. I know you join me in 
saying, "Thank you, Mr. Speaker, and God- 
speed." 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the Pointer, Riverdale, Ill., 
August 6, is such a practical summation 
of positive thinking that it is with special 
pride that I place it into the RECORD. 

This publication which effectively 
serves communities in suburban Cook 
County, 11., expresses in this particular 
editorial the positive thinking concern- 
ing our country and certainly the funda- 
mental commonsense involved in this 
editorial wil be apprehensible to all 
readers. The editorial follows: 
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People should start talking about what 
is good in America instead of what is wrong 
with their country. The old saying of ''see 
no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil" seems to 
haye been replaced with & new creed of see 
no good, hear no good, speak no good. Can 
this really be the American way? 

This is a nation of freedoms—freedoms 
hard fought for on bloody battlegrounds in 
this country and in others. Freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom to 
worship as one chooses . . . these we all 
learned about in the early grades of school. 
But these freedoms must not be abused. 
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They must be cherished—they must be held 
sacred. People once were proud to say they 
were Americans—-once people were proud of 
their heritage—of their forebearers. So, why 
do we now waste time, sitting at home, de- 
ploring the situation and wishing we were 
anywhere but where we are. Why do we fiee 
from our responsibility to teach, to show, 
to lead today's youth, instead of reverting 
back to “When I was a kid . . .""? Perhaps the 
time has come again to fight, but this time 
the battle can be waged in our own living 
rooms, talking to our own children. 

In no other country is youth so cherished. 
In no other country does any person have 
the rights that are given him here in Amer- 
ica. Americans can only hope that the up 
and coming younger generation can have 
the spirit of our flag re-kindled in them. 
They can hope that these youths will learn 
that there are no short cuts in life. The 
youth of today does not seem to have learned 
this all-important lesson. 

If we do not shirk our responsibilities as 
citizens and parents, possibly we can re- 
kindle that flame. If our nation is to survive 
in these trouble times, our youth, especially, 
must be embedded with a spirit of freedom 
and tolerance which are the hand maidens 
of the law. 

Radicals fan the flames of ugliness by rock 
throwing, burning, stepping on the free- 
doms of others and obeying only the laws 
they choose to obey. When we set down a 
law, that rule is made for everyone, as are 
all laws. We have differences in this country 
because our system is designed to encourage 
differences and dissent. However, our nation 
was founded on the principle that observance 
of the law is the real safeguard of liberty. 
We are free to disagree with it, but not to 
obey it. 

We as a nation, must see to it that dema- 
gogues, whether from the left or the right, 
can never take hold in our society. We must 
teach our young the value of democracy. We 
must teach them that wrong is never right 
despite what they might see around them, 
They must learn love and respect for coun- 
try must come after love and respect for God 
and home, They must be taught that one 
cannot successfully flourish without the 
other. 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN D. CALAS, SR. 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker often there are men who dis- 
tinguish themselves in a specific en- 
deavor. Rarely, however, is there a man 
who makes outstanding contributions in 
& wide variety of activities. Because of 
this, it gives me great pleasure to offer 
this tribute to one such man, John D. 
Calas, Sr., for he has excelled in many 
Si of endeavor, both public and pri- 
vate. 

John D. Calas, Sr. has been a citizen 
of the Carson area for over 38 years, He 
has been an active and dedicated leader 
in numerous State and local civic, edu- 
cational, youth, political and fraternal 
organizations. 

Mr. Calas’ record as a civic leader is 
indeed outstanding. He was seven times 
president of the Carson Chamber of 
Commerce and was voted a life member 
of the Board of Directors. In addition, 
he served as chairman of the Los Angeles 
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County Health Program for Carson, 
chairman of the Health and Welfare 
Committee of the Carson Chamber of 
Commerce, originator and chairman of 
the Carson Area Rabies Clinic, chairman 
of the Carson Commercial Property 
Owners, and a director of the Carson 
Park Home Owners Association. He has 
also served on numerous committees 
working for projects to improve the Car- 
son area. 

In the areas of education and youth, 
Mr. Calas’ record is equally remarkable. 
He was instrumental in obtaining legis- 
lation establishing the permanent loca- 
tion of California State College at Do- 
minguez Hills in the city of Carson and 
has been an active supporter of the col- 
lege since its inception. He served as 
chairman of the Los Angeles County Li- 
brary Advisory Council, as well as being 
& member of the advisory council for 
Phineas Banning Adult Education Pro- 
gram. He is a member of the Carson 
High Boosters Club, and a life member 
of the Carson Street Elementary School 
PTA, In the area of youth activities, he 
has served as a member of the board of 
governors of the Carson-Dominguez- 
Wilmington YMCA, and a member of 
the advisory council for the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

In the political arena, John Calas has 
also been active. He is a charter member 
of the city of Carson Democratic Club 
and has served as the club’s president for 
the past 2 years. He has also been an 
active member of the Democratic State 
Central Committee of California, and 
was recently elected to the Los Angeles 
County Democratic Central Committee. 

In addition to his other activities, Mr. 
Calas has also found the time to par- 
ticipate in numerous charitable and fra- 
ternal activities. Among them are the 
United Fund, March of Dimes, Red Cross, 
Shriner’s Hospital, the City of Hope, the 
Elks, Rotary Club, Masons, Shriners, Odd 
Fellows, the National Sheriffs Associa- 
tion, and the International Footprinters. 
Indeed, not only does he belong to all 
these organizations, but he is a life mem- 
ber and active participant in most of 
them. 

After looking over the astounding list 
of activities that John Calas has partic- 
ipated in, one would be inclined to think 
that he was a bachelor who had no fam- 
ily responsibilities to take his time. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. Mr. 
Calas has been happily married to his 
wife, Kay Calas, for 24 years, and they 
are the proud parents of five healthy 
boys. 

Mr. Speaker, distinguished colleagues, 
it is with great pleasure that I offer this 
tribute to John D. Calas, Sr. 


WBBM'S EDITORIAL: “SMUT IS NO 
HELP" 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, radio 
station WBBM, a Columbia Broadcast- 
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ing affiliate in Chicago, has performed a 
notable public service by exposing as “‘all 
wet” a report by the President’s Com- 
mission on Pornography, that porno- 
graphic literature does not corrupt a 
youngster’s morals. 

I feel quite confident that President 
Nixon will likewise reject the findings of 
the Commission. 


I am placing іп the Record today the 
WBBM editorial “Smut Is No Help," an 
excellent example of a radio station’s 
public contribution to the community it 
serves, 

The WBBM editorial follows: 

Smour Is No HELP 

The President's Commission on Pornog- 
raphy has reached some tentative conclusions 
&bout obscene books, magazines, and movies, 
It says that these things do not cause sex 
crimes or corrupt a youngster's morals. 

It may be very true that pornography does 
not cause sex crimes, but when it comes to 
the corruption of morals, we think the com- 
mission is all wet. It is our opinion that 
pornography certainly does nothing to help 
improve morals! If it does not help, then it 
probably has the opposite effect. 

We'd rather not have our youngsters learn 
the facts of life from some obscene, distorted 
book, magazine or movie. We believe that 
there is no better way to learn about the 
beauty of a healthy relationship between a 
man and woman than from a good family 
situation itself. Another way 1t can be taught 
is through proper sex education classes in 
school, and it surely can be a fit subject for 
church work. 

The Presidential study says that repression 
by overly strict families 1s a greater problem. 
We can agree with this to a point. We're 
concerned, however, about the extremes of 
the Puritanical approach to sex on one hand 
and the "anything goes" attitude on the 
other. We don't support repression of the 
facts of life. In fact we encourage it under 
the proper circumstances. 

Nevertheless, we are convinced that por- 
nographic material—whatever its source— 
tends to give a distorted picture of the 
healthy relationship between man and wom- 
an—and thus by its very nature breaks down 
self-respect and future family stability which 
is the basis of a viable society. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, the agri- 
cultural conservation program has 
gained a reputation over the years as 
being one of those relatively rare Federal 
programs which can have a great impact 
on the improvement of our countryside 
at a relatively minimal cost to the tax- 
payer. 

Especially at a time when the Nation 
is becoming increasingly concerned with 
the destruction of our environment and 
when our economic situation requires 
that every Federal dollar be spent as 
wisely as possible, it is crucial that we 
recognize and support those programs 
which give us the best results at the 
least cost. 
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When the ACP was being considered 
by the Agriculture Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, I testi- 
fied in favor of full funding of the pro- 
gram. I submit my testimony for the 
Recorp at this time: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN C. CULVER 
BEFORE THE AGRICULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE, 
HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, FRIDAY, 
MarcH 19, 1970 


Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity 
to express my views on the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program. It has been my experience 
that the ACP has produced important bene- 
fits for the farming community and the 
nation as a whole, and that these results 
have been achieved with relatively minor 
federal expenditures. I believe that the Con- 
gress should continue to fund the program. 

The ACP has been instrumental in stimu- 
lating better farming methods and in turn- 
ing the tide of erosion when it threatened 
to destroy our countryside. Mr. Chairman, 
you have been among the staunchest sup- 
porters of this program. I know, therefore, 
that I need not elaborate upon the specific 
ways in which it has contributed to a more 
beautiful and more productive America. 

The point which I would like to emphasize 
here is that the ACP is an anti-pollution 
program which has proven itself to be both 
effective and efficient. It is true that this 
is a time when government expenditures 
need to be reduced as much as possible. It 
is also a time, however, when the nation has 
become aware of the necessity of under- 
taking a major effort to control pollution 
and to restore our environment to a livable 
condition. The ACP is one of the best ways 
in which we can spend our tax money in 
the fight for clean air and water. 

When I say that it is one of the most 
effective anti-pollution programs, I am re- 
ferring to the fact that it attacks one of 
the major causes of water pollution at its 
source. In farming states such as Iowa, a 
large proportion of water pollutants are 
washed into streams and lakes from the 
land rather than being dumped there by 
industry or municipal sewer systems. Plant 
and animal waste, fertilizer, and various 
pesticides are carried into bodies of water 
clinging to grains of silt. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has estimated the annual cost 
of sediment and. the pollutants it brings 
with it is over half a billion dollars. With- 
out the ACP it would certainly become much 
greater. 

The ACP is also a very efficient way of 
spending scarce federal funds. This program 
does not involve the construction of sewage 
plants or other types of large equipment, 
which are both complicated and expensive. 
Small water control structures, a few trees, 
а small pond and utilization of modern cul- 
tivating techniques can be coordinated to 
significantly reduce erosion at very small 
cost. 

Participating farmers match federal funds 
dollar for dollar, and in addition, invest their 
own labor in conservation projects. Many of 
these participants are never personally bene- 
fitted to the extent of their contribution. 
Often the practices they undertake actually 
increase their cost of operation. Moreover, 
the ACP is a relatively cheap program. The 
average federal cost per project is less than 
$200. The savings of our natural resources 
are enormous by comparison. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the Congress 
should continue to support the Agricultural 
Conservation Program which does so much 
to maintain the continued fertility of our 
farmland and to protect our waters from 
pollution. I urge this committee to recom- 
mend that it be fully funded in Fiscal Year 
1971. 
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PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE AD HOC 
INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE OF 
BLACK ILLINOIS STATE LEGISLA- 
TORS—I 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
group of black members of the Illinois 
State Legislature held ad hoc hearings 
in Chicago on an incident which involved 
the Afro-American Patrolmen's League, 
the Chicago Police Department, and the 
more general subject of police-commu- 
nity relations of Chicago. 

Beginning today, I am inserting in 
three parts the transcript of those hear- 
ings in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
make them a matter of public record and 
more easily available to interested par- 
ties, including Members of the House. 
The material below will be followed by 
two subsequent installments containing 
the remainder of the hearing transcript. 

The document referred to follows: 


PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE Ap Hoc 
INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 


Chairman NEWHOUSE. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I notice you are all on a tight schedule. 
We are awalting the arrival of two of our 
leadoff witnesses. 

However, I think that there are a few pre- 
liminary matters that we ought to perhaps 
clarify before the hearing does begin. I am 
Senator Richard Newhouse from the 24th 
District. To my far left is Rep. Otis Collins. 
To my immediate left is Rep. Harold Wash- 
ington. To my right is Attorney Howard 
Savage, who is acting as counsel for this 
Committee. 

I would like to advise al! the people in the 
audience that those who are testifying in all 
matters discussed today, will be taped and 
will be manually recorded. We will observe 
all the amenities of a formal hearing, for 
the purpose of preserving for any future use 
all of the testimony that is presented here 
today. 

Now, I'd like to give you a little background 
as to what lead up to these hearings and the 
reason for this group being formulated. 

As you well know, there were numbers of 
allegations and counter-allegations that ap- 
peared in the public press with regard to the 
question of whether or not the Chicago Po- 
lice Department was harassing members of 
the Afro-American Patrolmen's League. 

Its president, Renault Robinson, alleged 
that there was a pattern of harassment of 
many personnel and officers and members of 
the League. 

There were written statements in the 
newspapers attributed to officials of the Po- 
lice Department, discussing the case in 
which the League was termed as a “Racist 
Organization.” There were allegations in the 
newspapers by officials of the Police Depart- 
ment that there was a quota system for ar- 
rests and for automobile tickets. 

Based upon these allegations, a group of 
legislators, who are greatly concerned about 
the problems of police community relations 
in the City of Chicago, met to ask if they 
could not discuss with the Police Depart- 
ment officials and other individuals interest- 
ed in these problems, on an informal and 
voluntary basis concerning the charges and 
counter-charges that have been levied. 

I'd like to read to you а copy of the res- 
olution and telegram that was sent to the 
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Superintendent of Police regarding this mat- 
ter. I am now reading the telegram: 

“We, the undersigned state legislators, are 
concerned with the allegations and counter- 
allegations appearing in the public press 
regarding the case of Patrolmen Renault 
Robinson, President of the Afro-American 
Patrolmen's Association. 

"Serious questions have been raised within 
our constituencies regarding the handling 
of this matter. As elected officials, we there- 
fore request that all administrative action 
on this matter be suspended until such time 
аз we are able to discuss these matters with 
you and other police officials. 

"Please consider this telegram a request 
for suspension of all activity on the Robin- 
son matter and a request for a mutually 
agreeable date in time for a meeting with 
you at the State Office Building. 

"Because of the danger of serious harm to 
the career of Patrolman Robinson, and the 
danger of further community misunder- 
standing, we would appreciate an immediate 
response to this communication. 

"May we hear from you by tomorrow noon, 
Wednesday, at 12:00 P.M., at the address 
&nd phone number listed below." 

It was signed by me, on behalf of Repre- 
sentatives Isaac Sims, Elwood Graham, J. 
Horace Gardner, Raymond W. Ewell, Harold 
Washington, Otis Collins, Corneal Davis, and 
Lewis W. Caldwell as well as Sen. Fred 
Smith and Sen. Charles Chew. 

Wo received a reply from Superintendent 
Conlisk, which I'l also read for the record. 
I will now read the reply: 

"The Chicago Polic: Department's disci- 
plinary process has been applied impartially 
in ihe case of Patrolman Renault Robinson. 

"Findings and recommendations in this 
case were determined by the Command Proc- 
ess, review by his commanding officer, the 
Internal Inspection Division, and myself. 

"The involvement of a political commit- 
tee in the process of the Police arm of gov- 
ernment would be unique, and in my judg- 
ment, not in the best interest of sound Po- 
lice Department discipline. 

"James B. Conlisk, Jr. Superintendent of 
Police." 

To clarify our position, and to answer the 
implication that this is a political committee, 
we want to make very clear that we are 
acting in response to requests from our con- 
stituents, and as their duly elected officials 
acted out of a sense of courtesy to the De- 
partment in the hope that anything that 
was done or any recommendations that were 
made would result in a better Police Depart- 
ment for the City of Chicago. 

I'd like to read now some community re- 
sponse, though limited, that we have re- 
ceived. 

I will read first a telegram from the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, its President, Reverend Rob- 
ert Thomas, who opens up another facet of 
concern. 

The telegram: 

“On behalf of the officers and members of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Chicago Branches, 
urge the immediate enactment of an ordi- 
nance to more effectively deal with the in- 
adequacy of police, to ferret out culpable 
bomb and arsonists who terrorize and vic- 
timize our law-abiding citizens because of 
their race, religion, or national background, 
strongly urge that Ordinance made the City 
of Chicago financially responsible for losses 
incurred by victims of their personal and real 
property in instances where the Police can- 
not find culpable individual or individuals. 

“We further urge that elected officials 
from this City, representing the people of 
Chicago, introduce similar legislation at the 
State and National levels of Government. 
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“The record of law enforcement in this 
area of public safety in our City is dis- 
graceful.” 

It is signed, “Chicago Metropolitan Coun- 
cil of NAACP Branches, Reverend Robert 
‘Thomas, Jr., Chairman,” 

Let me make this clear, that this was not 
an area where we intended to go initially. 
However, it may be on request from our con- 
stituencies, we may vary from the initial pur- 
pose of determining harassment of the black 
police officers in the Afro-American Patrol- 
men’s Association. 

I will now read a telegram from E. Duke 
McNeil, Executive Vice President, Woodlawn 
Organization. 

“The Woodlawn Organization, a confedera- 
tion of 115 Black Clubs, supports the black 
legislative committee in its investigation of 
Chicago Police Department practices as they 
relate to disciplinary actions against law en- 
forcement officers discrimination in hiring, 
promoting and upgrading of black law en- 
forcement officers and alleged harassment of 
black police officers. 

“The Woodlawn Organization has specific 
evidence and testimony that would be useful 
to this investigation.” 

Let me now state that based upon the re- 
quest of the Woodlawn Organization, and 
the Organization of Southwest Community 
Organizations and others, we will hear testi- 
mony from community organizations at some 
point in the future. 

Let me now read an editorial from the 
Chicago Derender, entitled, “Harassment 
Probe”: 

“The black legislative committee which is 
looking into the charges of harassment 
made by the Afro-American Patrolmen's 
League against the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment is headed by Sen. Richard Newhouse, a 
man whose integrity and civic interests are 
beyond challenge. 

“His chairmanship of the inquiring com- 
mittee is virtually an ironclad guarantee that 
the matter at issue will be investigated with 
impartiality and thoroughness. 

“However, those who are familiar with the 
inflammable state of race relations in the 
black community deplore the postponement 
of the hearings. 

“Delays of this kind tend to complicate 
abrasive matters whose spread might have 
been arrested had corrective action been 
taken in time. 

“Harassment by white policemen is one 
of the many grievances which have disturbed 
the black community as a whole to & dan- 
gerous point of impatience. 

"Accumulation of hostile incidents involv- 
ing white patrolmen together with construc- 
tion unions discrimination against the black 
labor have created a situation which 
amounts to & shortening of the fuses to the 
powder-keg that may explode any day. 

"Hopefully, the union matter is at a ne- 
gotiating stage with high prospects of a sat- 
isfactory solution. 

"The question of police harassement is no 
small matter. It should be attended to with 
deliberate dispatch if black resentment 1s not 
to go into an insurmountable conflagration. 

"Police officials would be evincing an 
indefensible lack of moral responsibility by 
not cooperating fully with Chairman New- 
house's Legislative Committee." 

I am a bit embarrassed having to read a 
statement that has personal credos in it. 
But let me suggest to this body that two 
things have happened. One of those 1s this: 

That there was no wish on the part of 
this body to postpone these legislative hear- 
ings at all. As we explained to you at that 
time, these hearings were postponed for the 
Sole reason that we did not get the cooper- 
ation of the Chicago Police Department. 

Now, we asked for that Police Department 
cooperation, and we'll ask for it again, We 
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are hoping that there will be a change in 
heart on the part of Police officials that will 
prevent us from having to drag on and on 
a series of hearings that could very possibly 
be shortened, and out of which some recom- 
mendations could come that would be sat- 
isfactory to our community and would place 
the Police Department in the role of pro- 
tector of the community. And that is the 
view in which we see it. 

As you know, this committee is а volun- 
tary committee. It is requesting testimony 
from witnesses. It has no subpoena power. 
However, we have every intention of listen- 
ing to the other side 1n this discussion. And 
for that purpose, we have asked the Public 
Welfare Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to join us in this inquiry for the 
reason that it is a standing committee with 
interests in this area and with subpoena 
power to direct those officials that it deems 
necessary to appear before it, to come before 
it and testify as to the practices complained 
of. 

One final statement: Between the time of 
the initial hearing two weeks ago and the 
hearing today, several things have occurred. 

One of the things that has occurred is 
that Patrolman Robinson has been sus- 
pended. The total number of days, as I un- 
derstand from him, are forty days at the 
present time. 

There may or may not be other charges 
pending. We are expecting Patrolman Robin- 
son here in a moment to give us some testi- 
mony to the extent that he can in this 
matter. 

May we hear now from our first witness, 
Donald Moseby. 

Mr. Moseby, 
please. 

Representative WASHINGTON. May I invoke 
the oath, Mr. Chairman? 

(Witness sworn.) 

Donald Moseby, having been first duly 
sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Mr. Moseby, I wonder 
if you might identify yourself. 

Mr. MosEBY. My name is Donald Moseby. 
By profession, I am a reporter for the Chi- 
cago Daily Defender. 

For four years now I have served that 
newspaper as a police reporter, working with 
police primarily in the Police Pressroom at 
Police Headquarters. 

Mr. Chairman, I come this morning to 
speak on a matter of great concern to all of 
us, and that is namely the role of the police 
in our society, as it has been and as it is now. 
The Police Department is a significant insti- 
tution within the ranks of our civilized so- 
ciety, and certainly of paramount impor- 
tance within ourselves. 

"Therefore, the first statement I will make 
this morning shall be shocking, and perhaps 
the most significant statement I shall make 
today; namely, the police operate oppres- 
sively in the black ghetto. 

This is nothing new, however, since 1619 
police have been used to oppress black peo- 
ple in this society. The nature of that op- 
pression has not changed, only the methods 
used by the various police departments 
throughout America to contain and control 
black people. 

When we deal with the police, we must all 
understand why and how police came into 
being. The various organizations which entiq- 
uity tells us were the forerunners for to- 
day's police departments originally were es- 
tablished for the sole purpose of protecting 
property. 

In 1619 and as late as the 1930's black peo- 
ple in this society were considered property. 
We have all heard of or read of black per- 
sons being referred to as this or that white- 
man's nigger or niggers. 

In this context property can be and is pro- 
tected, but said property has no rights. If the 
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property ran away, it was forthwith returned 
to his or her owner by the police, sheriff 
and/or U.S. Marshall. 

Because black people have constantly been 
thought of as property belonging to some- 
one else, most white people have come to 
believe that no black people have any rights 
that whites need accept or respect. 

The single most consistent fact In black 
history in America is the universal denial 
of the due process to black people, which 
the Constitution guarantees, by the society. 

Traditionally, since 1863, police have been 
used to "contain and control” black people 
in the ghettos where they have been forced 
to live. 

According to Webster a "ghetto" is a sec- 
tion or quarter of a city, town or village 
where a person and/or persons are compelled 
to live because of racial or ethnic reasons. 

I've clarified this point because in order 
to understand and indeed appreciate the 
matter at hand and the overall situation of 
police in black America, we must all under- 
stand how and why ghettos exist. 

In 1900 there was no black ghetto in Chi- 
cago, but by 1910 such a ghetto had begun 
to form. In 1917 the black ghetto was offi- 
cially established and with the exception of 
geographical expansion, it has not changed 
in half à century. 

At the same time the black ghetto was 
taking shape, the methods whereby the po- 
lice would control its people were being de- 
fined as well. 

We are a nation of two societies; one black 
and the other white. And we are a nation of 
two standards; one black and the other 
white. 

This single fact is at the crux of all the 
struggling and striving which has occurred 
Since Rosa Parks’ tired feet set the present 
phase of black America’s freedom fight in 
motion in Montgomery, Alabama. 

It is necessary to understand all the above 
if we are to realize that police conduct and 
&ctions in the black community did not 
like Topsy, just grow, but are the result of 
long years of practice and racial attitudes. 

Once there were two Chicago police cap- 
tains. Each had a son who in turn became 
& policeman. James B. Conlisk, Jr. eventu- 
ally became Superintendent of Police, Milton 
Deas is currently working as a sergeant in 
the gang Intelligence Section. 

The reason this is significant, is that from 
the very beginning, each son knew exactly 
how far he could go in the Department. The 
sky was the limit for Jim Conlisk, Jr. Milton 
Deas knew he would be lucky to make ser- 
geant. 

In 1955 there were six black police sér- 
geants, two lieutenants and one biack cap- 
tain. In those days a black sergeant usually 
became a lieutenant just as the sole black 
captain was getting ready to retire. 

The first black Chicago police captain was 
John Scott. Harry Deas was made a lieuten- 
ant shortly before Scott left the force. In 
1947, after Scott retired, Deas became a cap- 
tain 


The pattern repeated itself with Kinzie 
Bluett, who was the first black man to com- 
mand the Wabash District. 

This is significant, because at one time à 
station commander's slot was à very lucra- 
tive position, and Wabash was one of the 
most lucrative. Thus even in graft and cor- 
ruption in his own community, the black cop 
came in a very distant last. 

We have mentioned the above facts in 
order to clarify in your minds the roles that 
black policemen have traditionally been 
forced to aécept in the Police Department. 

In my work with the Police Department, 
I have encountered generation white cap- 
tains. None of the present black captains and 
Heutenants had a parent who attained a 


‘similar rank with the Police Department. 
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The fact that for most of the history of 
the Police Department there were never 
more than one black captain and at best 
two black lieutenants, plus only a handful 
of black sergeants, is & clear readable meas- 
ure of the double standard which has always 
existed in the Police Department. 

For the first sixty years of this century, 
ihe Police Department was corrupt, racially 
bigoted and infested with petty thieves and 
cheaply bought crooks, 

It is a matter of record that politicans ran 
the Department and in many instances the 
police served as a private army for some 
Ward Committeemen and Aldermen. 

In 1959 the running sore festered and burst 
and the city was confronted with the public 
knowledge of what many people had known 
Privately for years. Some of the worst crooks 
in the city worked for the Police Department. 

At the same time the Police Department 
was criminally corrupt, it was racially cor- 
rupt as well. So much so that black men who 
chose a police career, chose the Old Park 
District Force in preference to the City. 

When the Summerdale scandal broke in 
1959, it had become an accepted fact of 
life that most black policemen would never 
Tise above the rank of patrolman, with a 
handful becoming detectives and less than 
one percent attaining ranks higher than de- 
tective. 

Today, there are more sergeants, lieuten- 
ants and captains than have ever served at 
one time with the Department. 

There are four District Commanders and 
& Deputy Chief of Patrol. In addition to 
this, the Director of the Data Processing 
Section is a black man as well. 

Moreover there are 1,800 black police of- 
ficers which is the largest number of black 
police working for any police department 
in the world. Most of these officers were at- 
tracted to their present jobs after O. W. 
Wilson became Superintendent of Police. 

In light of all the above, it can truly be 
said there have been tremendous changes in 
the Department since the days when the 
late Robert Sengstacke Abbott began a cam- 
paign to get more black officers on the force 
in the 1920's. 

The charges leveled by the Defender at 
that time have a frighteningly familiar and 
contemporary ring to them. 

A brief glance at today's papers tells us 
that black people are leveling exactly the 
same charges against the Police Department: 
harassment, brutality, intimidation, that 
black people and their representatives 
hurled at police over half a century ago. 

It would appear that despite an almost 
100 percent increase in the population, it 
would appear that the game is the same and 
only the names of the players have changed. 

In light of the above statements, it can 
be said there is cause for great alarm in 
regards to police relations and the black 
community, 

The Police Department is a microcosm of 
the city. Its members come in every color 
and political persuasion. They accurately 
reflect the attitudes and prejudices of the 
larger society. 

These same members carry over their bias 
into their function as policemen, with the 
result that black officers become victims and 
suffer oppression in almost direct proportion 
to that which is suffered by black citizens. 

A recent story in the Daily Defender told 
of how a black police officer was prohibited 
from giving a white police officer a traffic 
ticket charging involuntary manslaughter 
in the death of a black woman. 

The black officer was ordered not to give 
the ticket by a white Assistant Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Police. 

Chairman NrewHOUSE. May I stop you just 
а moment, Mr. Moseby. I hate to stop you in 
the middle of a prepared statement, but you 
have hit on some specifics, and I'd like to 
get to the specifics you mentioned. 
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You mentioned a name. Can you tel me 
how this case differed from the normal 
handling of a case, 

Mr. Моѕевү, The case in question, a white 
man struck a car driven by a black woman, 
driving her off the Expressway into a post, 
and she was killed. 

The traffic officer sent to the scene was a 
black officer who was prepared to write three 
tickets charging changing lanes without a 
proper signal; driving under the infiuence; 
and involuntary manslaughter. 

Chairman NEzWHOUSE. That is the normal 
procedure? 

Mr. MosEBY. It is normal when death oc- 
curs in a traffic accident, that a ticket for 
involuntary manslaughter be written, 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. That is a policy mat- 
ter? 

Mr. MosEBY. It is a policy matter. It is 
а matter of normal policy when a death oc- 
curs, to write this particular ticket. 

There maybe, when a child darts in front 
of your car and you could not avoid the 
child. This is brought out subsequently in 
court and the ticket is dismissed. 

It is norma] for the ticket to be written, 
but this was not normal operating proce- 
dure in any stretch of the imagination. 

If I might continue, this came almost two 
weeks to the day that a white officer charged 
& black officer with driving under the in- 
fluence after a drunk test proved the black 
officer could not haye possibly been under 
the influence of alcohol when he was stopped 
by police. 

The above is a classic example of the kinds 
of situations black policemen encounter daily 
= the bias of their professional lives as 
well. 

There are a number of reasons for this and 
not the least of them is the fact that there 
is no black policeman in a policy-making 
position for the Police Department, 

It would appear the District Commander 
is the highest rank a black policeman can 
attain in the current table of operations 
for the Department. 

While it is true that Sam Nolan is a 
Deputy Chief of patrol, it is just as true 
that he doesn't make policy, he only im- 
plements it. His sole task is repairing the 
severly damaged image of the Police De- 
partment, primarily in the black commu- 
nity. 

In the last eighteen months there have 
been а number of high level command 
changes in the Police Department. At one 
time or another the following positions be- 
came vacant: 

Director of the IID, Task Force Command- 
er, Director of Vice Control Division, and 
last but not least, Deputy Superintendent 
of Police in charge of the Bureau of Inspec- 
tional Services. 

All these vacancies were filled by white 
captains, 

What this says, almost without contradic- 
tion is that black captains were not offered 
any of the posts. I say this because the last 
white captain who refused a position offered 
him by the Superintendent was transferred 
to what constitutes exile, 

What I am saying, gentlemen, is that al- 
most any one of the black captains, Heu- 
tenants and sergeants would accept any of 
the above positions. 

It must be noted the Department has 
what are called “exempt positions” not con- 
trolled by civil service. As a result it is pos- 
sible for the Superintendent to appoint any- 
one to one of these positions, including 
civilians. The ladies present here today 
could even be appointed to one of the posi- 
tions. 

I did hope, perhaps, I would be able to 
talk about another matter that is crucial to 
us, and that is police brutality as it occurs 
in our society as well. 

I didn't need to prepare a text for this, 
because I believe I have written more police 
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brutality stories than any single reporter in 
the last decade. And what these stories clear- 
ly indicate 1s that there 1s & pattern of police 
abuse of black citizens in the ghetto. 

Let me hasten to add that I say "ghetto," 
because this pattern of abuse occurs not 
only in the black ghetto, but in the white 
ghetto as well. 

Chairman Newzousre. Мг. Moseby, thank 
you very much. You painted à background 
picture for us very well. 

Let me ask you, and we'll want to get to 
the brutality angle at some point in the 
future, perhaps not today. 

What I would like to know is this: 

Based on your experience as a police re- 
porter have you, of your own knowledge, 
specific instances of harassment of black 
police ofücers who were trying to do their 
job? 

Mr. Mosesy. Well, I spent what was several 
weeks in 1968—yes, 1968—prior to going 
&broad, writing about an incident which I 
thought was flagrantly unfair, which a black 
policeman—Police Captain was sent to the 
Police Review Board, because he was charged 
with malfeasance. 

He was a Watch Commander in the Mar- 
quette District. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. What was his name? 

Mr. Mosesy. Julius Witkin. 

He was a Watch Commander in the Mar- 
quette District at that time, at the time 
some youths were arrested for allegedly bur- 
glarizing the Hallicrafter Plant on Fifth 
Avenue. 

And the youths who were arrested made 
the allegation that when they entered the 
plant—they did not deny going into it, a 
car was parked outside, loaded with apparent 
contraband from the plant. 

The police responded to the call and they 
say the police passed the car that was parked 
there and nothing was done about the car. 
When they came out the car was gone. And 
this was an allegation that was brought to 
the attention of Capt. Witkin. 

At the time the allegation was brought 
to Capt. Witkin he was off duty, and he told 
the persons involved to be at his office when 
he returned the following evening. 

That evening he got a complaint review 
number from the IID—you know, the IID 
has—is a section which investigates com- 
plaints of policemen. 

During this 24 hours of getting the IID 
complaint, Julius Witkin was brought before 
the Review Board and suspended for 30 
days. He waited 24 hours, and he was off 
duty. 

Now, I felt that in the face of the situa- 
tion at that time, and I stated in—stated 
this in the article, he was the fifth black 
police captain that we had in line to a pro- 
motion to a significant position, that there 
was more to this complaint than merely he 
didn't get the complaint number within 24 
hours. 

As you know, a complaint on the Captain's 
record put him in serious jeopardy of being 
promoted to a significant rank in the Police 
Department. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. What you have said 
to us, is that in your opinion there is a double 
standard in the Police Department in the ad- 
ministration of justice? 

Mr. Mossy. There is a double standard in 
the Police Department that begins with 
careers and goes all the way through. There 
are limits that a black policeman may achieve 
in the Police Department. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Let me ask you this: 

If there is a double standard within the 
Department, would that double standard also 
reflect itself in the carrying out of duties 
outside the Department? 

You mentioned police brutality which we 
are not getting into at the moment, but 
does the administration carry over in the 
duties of the individual police officer? 

Mr. MosEsY. Certainly it does. There is no 
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doubt and no one can contradict the fact 
that white police officers have an attitude in 
the black community, which was reflected in 
the attitude held by their white superiors, 
held in the black community. 

I think one of the things we really have to 
understand, we are dealing with racial atti- 
tudes as well as—and I might hasten to add 
on the other hand, there are some fine white 
policemen in the Department. 

One of the facts we are dealing with, poli- 
tics is an important part of the Police 
Department, despite O. W. Wilson, and the 
administration. 

This following the rioting of the big snow, 
following the “shoot-to-kill” order by Mayor 
Richard J. Daley. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. There may be some 
other questions. 

Representative WASHINGTON. Yes, And I 
know this hearing is motivated by the alle- 
gation of Officer Renault Robinson, that he 1s 
being harassed by his own Police Depart- 
ment because of his involvement in the 
Afro-American League, and he implied that 
other officers in that League were also being 
harassed, we have got to establish that, 
because you are the first witness. 

Let me ask you this question: 

If Officer Robinson's allegations are found 
to be correct, that he is being harassed, 
and obviously the motivation of that har- 
assment must be in the makeup and the 
nature of the Afro-American Patrolmen's 
League, as a reporter in the black com- 
munity, what is your impression of that 
league? 

What are they doing? 

What is the ostensible purpose? 

What is the image of the Afro-American 
Patrolmen's League in the black com- 
munity? 

Mr. Моѕевү, I think for the most part, it 
has a positive image. It is a professional 
organization that has stated that black po- 
licemen as well as white policemen abuse 
and indeed often break the law in dealing 
with black people in society, and they have 
stated as their purpose they are going to 
change police conduct in the black com- 
munity. 

Now, there is a direct challenge to those 
clearly defined attitudes I spoke of earlier, 
which have come to exist over a significant 
period of years. 

, They are admitting, openhandedly admit- 
ting, that their fellow officers do break the 
flaw. It is against the law to use excessive 
force to arrest a person. It is against the law 
to threaten and intimidate a person. 

1 When they do this, they are breaking the 
law. So they have admitted that there are 
law-breakers within the ranks. 

This challenge to the—their fellow of- 
flcers, can only lead to resentment on the 
part of these officers, 

It is significant that the officer in ques- 
tion has been on the Department for four 
years. This is his fifth year, And for four of 
those years he never had any serious or sig- 
nificant disciplinary problems. 

It 1s significant that after he became an 
out-spoken critic of the Police Department, 
that he was the recipient of 17 allegations of 
misconduct. 

Now, in speaking to then Director Ray- 
mond Clark of the IID concerning this mat- 
ter, he stated that none of these allegations 
taken individually were cause for alarm and 
could not result in Renault Robinson being 
dismissed from the Police Department. 

However, this is & general order and reg- 
ulation which says that a policeman may be 
discharged from the Department when there 
is & consistent pattern—a consistent pattern 
of departmental regulations violations. 

He may be discharged on the grounds of in- 
efficiency, ineffectiveness. There are several 
charges. So if all of these charges were sus- 
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tained, then Renault Robinson would be in 
serious question concerning his job. And 
there would be nothing that the police— 
the Civil Service Board, which is the final 
question in the matter, could do to keep his 


job. 

And while I am talking of that— 

Chairman NEgWHOUSE. May I stop you just 
a moment. 

Are those regulations you are talking about 
written regulations? 

Mr. Моѕевү. The regulations that he is 
charged with violating are all written. He 
is charged with sleeping— 

Chairman NEgWHOUSE. Now, I am referring 
to the regulations that provide for dis- 
charge. 

Is that a statute? 

Mr. MosEBY. That is a Departmental reg- 
ulation. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. It із Departmental? 

Mr. Мозевү. A Departmental regulation, 
which under this circumstance, there is 17 
of them, if he is convicted of all 17, then 
they could take him to the Police Board for 
dismissal for cause. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Let me ask you this 
one: 

If I recall, one of the charges against Rob- 
inson, was that he was inside a school bulld- 
ing on duty, he did not have his hat on. 

You say that if there were 17 instances 
of his not wearing his hat, he could be dis- 
charged from the Police Department? 

Mr. Mosesy. He could be. 

I wanted to mention another patrolman, 
who was—who arrested the nephew of an 
Alderman. And in this arrest it has resulted 
in his having been charged with battery. 

He was convicted of the charge, and he has 
now been suspended from the Police Depart- 
ment. 

This was an interesting case, because at 
the time of the arrest, an allegation of police 
brutality was made, this officer, Richard Jen- 
nings, and Officer Jennings after the allega- 
tion was made, there was another break in 
policy, in that the District Commander of the 
14th District, I believe it was— 

Chairman Newnovse. Who is that? 

Mr. MosEBY. I can't say off the top of my 
head—conducted the investigation of exces- 
sive force. 

There is an Excessive Force unit with the 
Police Department. An Excessive Force offi- 
cer was dispatched to the station—Excessive 
Force officers—when they arrived, they were 
told all they could do would be to advise and 
counsel, they would not conduct an investi- 
gation. 

And to my knowledge, the years I have been 
in the Police Department, this is the first 
time an Excessive Force investigation was 
not conducted by a District Commander. 

‘The recommendations of that investigation 
was that Jennings be dismissed from his job. 
After a hearing before the Civil Service Board, 
Jennings was reinstated. 

He was subsequently, after being rein- 
stated, charged by the State’s Attorney of- 
fice and found guilty of battery. He has been 


suspended, and a charge to separate him from 


the force has been leveled. 

For the second time in a little over a year 
they are seeking to dismiss this officer from 
the Department. 

Representative WAsHINGTON. Getting back 
to my original question, Mr. Moseby, if I 
understand your testimony, you are saying 
that the Afro-American League in the black 
community is looked upon as a positive good, 
in your view? 

Mr. Мозевү. Yes. In my view. 

Representative WASHINGTON. And am I 
also correct, in eliciting from your testi- 
mony, that as part of the Afro-American 
League's toward the Police Department, crit- 
icizing it and the criticism to make that 
Department more appreciable of it, is it your 
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opinion that some of the officers of that 
League are being harassed? 

Mr. Mosesy. It is my impression that of- 
cers of the League are constantly being har- 
assed and intimidated if it is known that 
they are officers in the League. 

It is not my impression that this harass- 
ment is condoned by Superintendent Con- 
lisk, or Officers of that rank. I could not 
say that. 

But it is, I believe, a matter of almost— 
well, you can't really word it—but it is oc- 
curring and it occurs in this matter: A su- 
pervising sergeant may write a charge against 
you at any time he feels like, that you have 
violated a regulation, or he wants to write 
a charge. 

Representative WASHINGTON. In other 
words, you are saying the harassment is 
not from some sort of any trickle-down the- 
ory from the head of the department? 

Mr. MosEBY. I wouldn't say it was a result 
of Conlisk's displeasure of this League. I 
wouldn't say it trickled from the top. 

This is because I believe there are people 
that are outright bigots. 

Representative WASHINGTON. Of course, 
they are subject to Superintendent Conlisk, 
though? 

Mr. MOSEBY. Yes, they are. 

Representative WASHINGTON. Hypotheti- 
cally, it is possible for a pattern to exist in 
an organization such as the Chicago Police 
Department; a pattern which you find out 
for this pattern not to be brought to the 
attention of the Police Department? 

Mr. Moszsy. Well, I think that the matter 
could go on for a significant number of 
years, because the disciplinary process is 
such that a charge or an allegation made 
against a particular patrolman, the Super- 
intendent is not necessarily aware of the 
implications of this, because he is not aware 
of all the organizations that the patrolmen 
belong to. 

After we ascertained that, members of 
the Afro-American Patrolmen's League have 
been charged with several allegations after 
it has become known that they were mem- 
bers of the League. Then it is possible to 
establish a pattern. 

But it is possible to slip past the Super- 
intendent for a certain period of time. 

Representative CoLLINS. Mr, Chairman, 
noting that the Marquette Station is located 
in the Lawndale area, am I correct in noting 
that—that the Marquette Station 1s located 
in Lawndale, am I correct in assuming from 
your testimony that it is your opinion, that 
your opinion would be that these practices, 
the pattern would be more evident in areas 
where we have a high incidence of poverty; 
in poverty-stricken areas? 

Mr. Моѕевү. It has been my experience a 
pattern of brutality and threats of this na- 
ture, occur with most frequency in an area 
like Uptown, where there is the Appalachian 
core, and areas like Woodlawn and the Grand 
Crossing area, and Grand Boulevard, and in 
Lawndale and in Fillmore. 

It seems the person on the lower rung of 
the economic ladder is always a victim of the 
denial of due process. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Let me ask you this 
one question: You are familiar with this or- 
ganization, and with the various other or- 
ganizations, the Confederation of Police, the 
Federation of Police, the Illinois Police Asso- 
ciation, and the various others; the Italian, 
the Polish, the Black, so forth. 

Has it come to your attention that any of 
these organizations have received the same 
kind of treatment as the officers and mem- 
bers of the Afro-American  Patrolmen's 
Association? 

Mr. Mosesy. No, it has not, I think that is 
explainable, { 

These organizations are all purveyors of 
influence within the Police Department, and 
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they attempt by their very nature to in- 
fluence the direction that the Superintendent 
will take in any given matter. 

In Chicago we created a term “clout.” 

All of these organizations have a great deal 
of “clout” behind them. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. And I take it it is 
your opinion that the Afro-American Patrol- 
men’s Association has no “clout”? 

Mr. Мозевү. At this point, they lack 
“clout.” 

Chairman NewHousEe. Mr. Moseby, thank 
you, very much. 

I wonder if you would leave with us a 
copy of your testimony for inclusion in the 
record, and make yourself available for fur- 
ther questions at some future time. 

Mr, МовЕвү. I would ask that I be able to 
mail you a better copy, and I would be 
available. 

(Witness excused.) 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing the proposals of the admin- 
istration to amend the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, While I do not subscribe 
to all the proposals, I believe it would be 
well for all the Members to study them 
and to that end I have inserted a section- 
by-section analysis of the proposed 
measure: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF ADMINIS- 

TRATION OMNIBUS IMMIGRATION AND Na- 

TIONALITY BILL 


Section 1 contains the short title of the 
bill. 

Section 2 amends the table of contents. 

Section 3 amends section 101(a)(13) to 
redefine “entry” by specifying that a person 
who obtains an adjustment of status will be 
regarded as having made an entry for the 
purposes of the immigration laws. This 
would place such a person in parity of status 
with one who enters through a port of entry. 
The proposed amendment would treat both 
classes of immigrants alike, subjecting them 
to like comsequences and time limitations 
(if any), and granting them identical bene- 
fits, when benefits are available. 

Sections 4 (a) and (c) amend section 
101 (8) (15) (E) and (I) in identical fashion 
to provide derivative nonimmigrant status 
for "members of the immediate family" of 
treaty traders and investors and of informa- 
tion media representatives, rather than only 
for the es and children. This would 
enable dependent relatives (parents; unmar- 
ried daughters, etc.) of such nonimmigrants 
who normally are members of the household 
to receive the same nonimmigrant treatment 
accorded to the principal alien. 

Section 4(b) amends section 101(a) (15) 
(F) to confer upon the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare the responsibility for 
approval of schools to be attended by non- 
immigrant students. In addition, the amend- 
ment would eliminate the reference to “ap- 
proved" schools. The amended statute re- 
tains for the Attorney General a measure of 
supervision, in authorizing him to prohibit 
the entry of students coming to schools 
which fail to furnish required reports of 
а of attendance. 

Section 5(a) amends subparagraph (A) of 
section 101(a)(27) to delete the ени 
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definition entirely and to substitute a defini- 
tion including only aliens born in contig- 
uous territory (Canada and Mexico), their 
Spouses and children. T'wo provisos are in- 
cluded: (a) to limit to 35,000 the number of 
immigrant visas which may be issued to na- 
tives of any single contiguous foreign state 
in any fiscal year, exclusive of immediate 
relatives and other special immigrants; and 
(b) to provide that an alien described there- 
in cannot be deemed to be qualified for such 
classification until he has obtained a labor 
certification if he seeks to enter the United 
States to perform skilled or unskilled labor. 

Section 5(b) amends subparagraph (D) to 
provide special immigrant status for reli- 
gious functionaries as well as for ministers 
of religion. This amendment would make 
possible the admission as immigrants with- 
out numerical limitation of other religious 
workers as well as ministers of religion. 

Section 5(c) amends subparagraph (E) to 
delete the requirement that the approval by 
the Secretary of State of special immigrant 
status under this subparagraph be upon a 
finding that “exceptional circumstances” 
exist in the case of the applicant concerned. 

Section 6 amends section 101(b) (1) (Е) 
to amend the definition of “child” to include 
adopted children who have been in the legal 
custody of, and have resided with, the adop- 
tive parent or parents for a period of one 
year rather than the present two years. The 
proposed amendment would also permit 
periods of residence prior to the issuance of 
the adoption decree to be counted. 

Section 7 amends 106 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, 8 U.S.C. 1105A. As en- 
acted in 1961, Section 106 sought to minimize 
dilatory, repetitious challenges to deporta- 
tion orders by providing a single, unitary re- 
view proceeding in the United States Court 
of Appeals. Experience has demonstrated 
that this aim has not yet been fully achieved. 

The amendments would specify that the 
statute’s unitary review proceedings would 
include reyiew of determinations ancillary to 
the deportation edict, and would eliminate 
automatic stays of deportation. 

Section 8 amends section 201(a) to estab- 
lish a separate numerical limitation of 80,000 
per annum and 22,000 quarterly for the 
Western Hemisphere, other than Canada 
and Mexico for which a specific limitation is 
set forth in section 5. The dependent areas 
physically located within the Western Hem- 
isphere would be included within this over- 
all ceiling. Together with the amendments 
in sections 9 and 10, this amendment places 
all countries of the Western Hemisphere 
(other than Canada and Mexico) under a 
system identical to that now applicable to 
the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Section 201(b) is also amended to provide 
"immediate relative" status derivatively for 
the spouse or child of any alien entitled to 
immediate relative classification, whether or 
not such spouse or child may also be entitled 
in his own right to such status. 

Section 9 amends section 202 in the fol- 
lowing ways— 

(а) a separate annual ceiling of 600 is 
established for each dependent area and this 
ceiling is charged against the overall limita- 
tion for the hemisphere in which the de- 
pendent area is located rather than against 
the 20,000 foreign state limitation of the 
governing country. 

(b) the proyisions relating to alternate 
foreign state chargeability for a spouse or 
child are amended to be applicable to a 
spouse or child following to join the princi- 
pal alien, as well as one. accompanying such 
an alien. 

Section 10 amends section 203 in the fol- 
lowing ways— 

(a) the percentage reserved for the first 
ere category is reduced from 20% to 
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(b) the definition of aliens entitled to 
second preference classification is expanded 
to include the parents of a permanent resi- 
dent alien if the permanent resident is at 
least twenty-one years of age; 

(c) the percentage reserved for the third 
preference category is increased from 10% 
to 15% and provision is made for the visa 
numbers unused by higher preferences to 
“fall down” to third preference; 

(d) the percentage reserved for the fifth 
preference category is reduced from 24% to 
20% and the class of aliens entitled to fifth 
preference classification is restricted to the 
unmarried brothers and sisters of United 
States citizens; 

(e) the percentage reserved for the sixth 
preference category is increased from 10% to 
15% and provision is made for visa numbers 
unused by higher preferences to “fall down” 
to sixth preference; 

(f) the percentage reserved for seventh 
preference refugees is increased from 6% to 
10%; 

(g) the definition of “refugee” is amended 
to add a requirement that an alien not be 
firmly resettled in any country in order to 
qualify for refugee status under section 
203(a) (7). 

Section 11 amends section 204 to require 
the filing and approval of a petition to ac- 
cord special immigrant status to a religious 
functionary under section 101(a)(27)(D), 
and to require, as a prerequisite to the ap- 
proval of a third or sixth preference petition, 
a certification pursuant to section 212(a) (14) 
instead of "consultation with appropriate 
government agencies.” 

Section 12 (a) amends section 211(a) to 
delete the references therein to the transi- 
tion perlod from December 1965 to July 1, 
1968. 

Section 12 (b) restores discretionary au- 
thority to waive innocent defects in visas 
presented by entrant aliens. The amendment 
would in effect restore subsection (c), and 
would authorize the Attorney General to 
grant relief where an entry is defective for 
technical reasons. 

Section 13(a) amends section 212(a) (14) 
to add nonimmigrants under section 101(a) 
(15) (Н) (ii) to those classes of aliens to 
whom the section is applicable and to pro- 
vide that the exemption from the provisions 
&ccorded to certain special immigrants under 
section 101(а) (27) (А) shall be available to 
the parents of a permanent resident only 1f 
the permanent resident is at least twenty- 
one years of age. The present reference to 
exemption on the basis of a specified rela- 
tionship to & United States citizen has been 
deleted, inasmuch as such relatives are eligi- 
ble for "immediate relative" status and are 
thereby excluded automatically from the pro- 
visions of section 212 (а) (14). 

Section 13(b) repeals section 212 (а) (24) 
relating to ineligibility of an alien applying 
from contiguous territory or adjacent islands 
if the alien arrived in such place within two 
years preceding the application on a non- 
signatory transportation company. 

Section 14 amends section 212(d) by— 

(a) making an editorial change in para- 
graph (4) and by deleting the word “unfore- 
seen” therefrom; and 

(b) by adding to the section a new sub- 
section (9) to provide that certain grounds 
of ineligibility specified in section 212(a) 
shall be inapplicable to aliens seeking ad- 
mission as nonimmigrant visitors for busi- 
ness or pleasure for periods not .exceeding 
ninety days and who are nationals of coun- 
tries designated by the Secretary of State on 
& basis of reciprocity or a finding that the 
designation would be in the national in- 
terest. The grounds of ineligibility which 
would be made inapplicable include that re- 
lating to the nonimmigrant visa require- 
ment, waiving, in effect, the visa requirement 
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for aliens who fall within the purview of the 
provision. The subsection provides that aliens 
admitted pursuant to it may not have their 
stay extended beyond ninety days from date 
of admission, may not change to any other 
nonimmigrant category, and may not have 
their status adjusted to that of permanent 
resident under section 244 or 245. In addi- 
tion, provision is made for placing an appli- 
cant for an immigrant visa further down on 
the appropriate waiting list if he had pre- 
viously been admitted under this provision 
and had violated the terms of his admission 
by overstaying, accepting employment or 
otherwise. 

Section 15(a) amends section 212(g) to 
add aliens afflicted with psychopathic per- 
sonality or a mental defect to those aliens 
who may benefit from the relief provided in 
the section if a qualifying relationship ex- 
ists between the ineligible alien and a citi- 
zen of the United States, a permanent resi- 
dent alien, or an alien to whom an immigrant 
visa has been issued, 

Section 15(b) amends section 212(h) to 
incorporate the provisions of present sec- 
tion 212(1) relating to ineligibility under sec- 
tion 212(2) (19) and revises the relationships 
which will qualify an ineligible allen for the 
relief to match identically those contained 
in section 212(g). 

Section 15(c) amends section 212(1) to add 
a "statute of limitations” on the operation 
of certain grounds of ineligibility by author- 
izing the Attorney General, in his discretion, 
to waive ineligibility under sections 212(а) 
(9), (10), (12), or (19) in the case of an alien 
if (1) the act or acts giving rise to the ground 
of ineligibility were committed more than 
ten years prior to the date of application for 
& visa; (2) if any conviction in a court of 
law resulting from the commission of the act 
or acts occurred more than ten years prior 
to the date of application for a visa; (3) if 
any period of confinement resulting from 
such a conviction terminated more than ten 
years prior to the date of application for a 
visa; and (4) during the ten year-period im- 
mediately preceding the date of application 
for a visa there was a clear record of the 
alien's rehabilitation. 

Section 16 amends section 221(a) editorial- 
ly to change the word “quota” to “foreign 
state limitation,” where appearing. It also 
amends section 221(b) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of State and the Attorney General to 
waive, in their discretion, the fingerprint 
and photograph requirement in the case of 
а nonimmigrant alien. Section 221(c) is 
amended to require reciprocity in the setting 
of nonimmigrant visa validity, if practicable, 
rather than “to the extent practicable,” and 
by removing the requirement that an alien 
to whom a replace immigrant visa is issued 
pay again the issuance and application fees. 

Section 17 amends section 223(b) to ex- 
tend the period of validity of reentry permits 
to three years, removing the provision for 
renewal. The present statute makes a re- 
entry permit valid for one year, and author- 
izes a one year renewal. The proposed change 
would amply meet existing needs, and would 
materially conserve manpower and funds in 
eliminating the need to deal with thousands 
of applications for extension of reentry 
permi 


Section 18 amends section 238 by— 

(a) repealing section 238(a) which is re- 
lated to section 212(a) (24), also being re- 
pealed as obsolescent; 

(b) by redesignating subsections 238(b) 
through (e) as (a) through (d); 

(c) by amending subsection (d), redesig- 
nated (c), to authorize the Attorney General 
to contract with private carriers for the de- 
parture of aliens admitted under section 
212(d)(9) (see Section 14 of this bill); and 

(d) by making technical amendments to 
the definition of "tránsportation line" con- 
tained in section 238(e), redesignated (d). 
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Section 19(a) amends section 241(a) to 
remove from the grounds of deportability 
enumerated therein paragraph (10) relating 
to deportability for entry in violation of the 
conditions of section 238(a) which is re- 
pealed by section 18(a) of this bill. 

Section 19(b) amends section 241(c) to 
provide that an alien’s visa could be con- 
sidered to have been obtained by fraud or 
willful misrepresentation within the mean- 
ing of section 212(a)(19) if the marriage 
to the citizen fiance or fiancee of an alien 
admitted under section 101(a)(15) (К) 
were terminated within two years. 

Section 19(c) amends section 241(f) to 
eliminate inherent ambiguities and adminis- 
trative difficulties in the statutory provisions 
for waiver of deportability for misrepresen- 
tations in connection with entry. 

The proposed amendments would accom- 
plish the following major results—(1) would 
specify that deportability can be waived for 
& person who entered through fraud only if 
he is not deportable on an additional ground 
other than those based on the misrepresen- 
tation itself, e.g., if he is in the immoral, 
subversive or criminal classes; (2) wouid 
make the waiver of deportation discretion- 
ary, and thus would make possible the denial 
of the relief in an undeserving case; (3) 
would specify that relief under this section is 
available only to those who enter as im- 
migrants, thus making its benefits unavail- 
able to those who enter surreptitiously, or 
on a false claim to be U.S. citizens, or as 
nonimmigrants; (4) would specify that an 
alien whose deportability is waived shall be 
regarded as lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence. 

Section 20 amends section 244(d) to re- 
move the requirement that & nonpreference 
visa number be deducted from the applica- 
ble numerical limitation in connection with 
the suspension of deportation of an alien 
under the provisions of section 244. 

In addition section 244(f) is technically 
amended to bring it into conformity with 
the amended provisions of section 212(e) 
relating to the imposition of the two-year 
foreign residence requirement upon former 
exchange visitors. 

Section 21 amends section 245(c) to re- 
strict the prohibition against applying for 
adjustment of status in the United States 
to aliens born in contiguous territory or 
adjacent islands. The amended section would 
include two exceptions to the general pro- 
hibition in that aliens born in contiguous 
territory or adjacent islands would nonethe- 
less be entitled to apply for adjustment of 
status if they were— 

(1) classifiable as immediate relatives; or 

(2) the child of parents, both of whom 
were entitled to apply for adjustment of 
their status. 

Section 22 repeals section 246 of the Act, 
8 U.S.C. 1256, which deals with rescission of 
adjustment of status. The provisions for re- 
scission of adjustment of status will be un- 
necessary in the light of the amendment of 
the definition of "entry" in Section 3, under 
which an improper adjustment of status will 
be subject to the same consequences as an 
improper entry. 

Section 23 amends section 248 to provide 
that an alien in the United States as an 
“exchange vistor" under section 101(a) (15) 
(J) would be entitled to change to another 
nonimmigrant status without restriction un- 
less he were subject to the two-year foreign 
residence requirement of section 212(e) as 
recently amended. 

Section 24 amends section 251(d) to in- 
crease from $10 to $500 the fine for failure 
to report to the Service the illegal landing 
of an alien crewman. Because of organiza- 
tional changes in the Bureau of Customs, 
the term “district director of customs" is 
substituted for the term “collector of cus- 
toms.” 
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Section 25 amends section 254(a) to pro- 
vide that the penalty for failure to detain 
an alien crewman on board until inspected, 
or & failure to detain an alien crewman on 
board after inspection when no landing per- 
mit or parole has been authorized, or fail- 
ure to deport an alien crewman when re- 
quired to do so, be increased to $2,000 from 
$1,000. 

Section 26 amends section 274 to impose 
criminal sanctions on those who knowingly 
employ aliens who are illegally in the United 
States or in an immigration status in which 
such employment is not authorized. Failure of 
the employer to inquire whether the prospec- 
tive employee is an alien or à citizen, and 
to request production of an alien registra- 
tion card by an alien is considered prima 
facie evidence of the defendant's knowledge 
that the alien was in the United States in 
violation of law. The penalty for this offense 
is made a “minor offense" within the mean- 
ing of Section 302(f) of the Federal Magis- 
trates Act (82 Stat. 1107-1119), so as to make 
the offense triable before federal magistrates, 
facilitate prosecutions, and not unnecessarily 
to encumber already overcrowded federal 
court dockets. The amendment would also 
repeal the proviso in present section 274(a), 
8 U.S.C. 1324(8), which states that mere em- 
ployment of aliens shall not be deemed to 
constitute unlawful harboring of such aliens. 

Sectlon 27 amends section 275 to provide 
for a penalty for attempted illegal entries, 
not provided in the present statute, as well 
as а penalty for wilfully remaining in the 
United States after an entry in violation of 
law and the violator may be prosecuted when- 
ever encountered or located. Violations of 
this section, which relates to unlawful en- 
tries, will be misdemeanors, and could be 
tried before federal magistrates. More seri- 
ous offenses now classified as felonies, which 
are detected at time of attempted entry, 1.e., 
18 U.S.C. 1546 (falsification or misuse of en- 
try documents), could, when deemed appro- 
priate, be handled as a violation of this 
amended section and tried before a federal 
magistrate as a misdemeanor. 

Section 28 adds new section 278A to pre- 
scribe a new criminal offense for the accept- 
ance of employment by à nonimmigrant dur- 
ing the period of his authorized stay or with- 
in one year thereafter. 

Section 29 amends section 287 by adding 
a new subsection (d) to specifically authorize 
immigration officers to carry firearms. 

Section 30 amends section 301(a) to sim- 
plify the conditions for acquisition of United 
States citizenship by children born abroad 
to U.S. citizens by making uniform the con- 
ditions precedent for acquisition of U.S. 
citizenship by the child, whether the child 
has one or two citizen parents at that time. 
In both situations, one year of prior contin- 
uous physical presence in the United States 
of one citizen parent will be sufficient, 

Section 31 amends section 301(b) with 
regard to retention of U.S. citizenship. Where 
a child acquires U.S. citizenship at birth 
abroad to a single citizen parent the condi- 
tion subsequent for retention of such citi- 
zenship is made more lenient, by requiring 
that the child be physically present in the 
United States for an aggregate period of two 
years between the ages of 18 and 23, and by 
providing that the retention provisions be- 
come inapplicable upon the timely naturali- 
zation of the alien parent. 

Section 32 amends section 301(c) to apply 
the same condition subsequent for retention 
of U.S. citizenship to children born abroad 
to a single U.S. citizen parent subsequent 
to May 24, 1934. 

Section 33 amends section 316(a) to lib- 
eralize the residence requirements for nat- 
uralization by providing that a- petitioner 
who has been.physically present in the U.S. 
for 3 years of the 6 year period prior to 
naturalization can qualify. 
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Section 34 amends section 316(b) to lib- 
eralize the permissible absences from the 
United States during the prescribed period 
of qualifying residence by extending the 
statute’s benefits to aliens employed by rec- 
ognized philanthropic organizations and to 
owners or partners of business concerns, 

Section 35 amends section 316(c) to lib- 
eralize the requirement of one year's con- 
tinuous physical presence in the United 
States prerequisite -to obtaining approval 
of an extended absence from the U.S. by a 
naturalization applicant, by permitting ab- 
sence aggregating 60 days during such one 
year period. 

Section 36 adds a new subsection (d) to 
section 316 to extend eligibility for approved 
absences from the United States by natural- 
ization applicants to the spouses and children 
of aliens to whom such approval is granted, 
and makes appropriate editorial changes in 
the other subsections. 

Section 37 amends section 319(a) to ex- 
tend naturalization benefits available to the 
spouse of a U.S, citizen to any alien who is 
or was married to a citizen and lived with 
such citizen in marital union for 3 years. 
This change would mean that termination 
of the marriage after such 3 year period of 
living together would not affect the alien 
spouse's eillgibility for naturalization. 

Section 38 amends section 319(b) to per- 
mit immediate naturalization of the alien 
spouse of a U.S, citizen who is regularly sta- 
tioned abroad in connection with specified 
employment, eliminating the 30 day waiting 
period now required. 

Section 39 amends section 320 to author- 
ize derivation of U.S, citizenship upon nat- 
uralization of a citizen parent having legal 
custody of an alien child, and enlarges the 
age limit for derivation of such citizenship 
to 18. 

Section 40 repeals, as no longer necessary 
in the light of Section 39, the present stat- 
utory provisions (section 321) for deriva- 
tion of citizenship through the naturaliza- 
tion of alien parents. 

Section 41 amends section 322 to facilitate 
naturalization of the alien child, under 18 
years of age, of a U.S. citizen, upon applica- 
tion filed by the citizen parent in Heu of a 
petition for naturalization, and upon taking 
the oath of allegiance before a naturalization 
court. 

Section 42 amends section 323 to facilitate 
naturalization of an adopted alien child, un- 
der 18 years of age, of a U.S. citizen, upon ap- 
plication filed by the citizen parent in lieu 
of a petition for naturalization and the tak- 
ing of the oath of allegiance before a natural- 
ization court. The amendment substitutes 
the prerequisites that the adoption must 
have taken place when the child was under 
the age of 16 and that the child is in the 
legal custody of the citizen adoptive parent 
at the time of naturalization. 

Section 43 amends section 328(a) to lib- 
eralize special naturalization benefits for 
honorably discharged veterans with three 
years service in U.S. armed forces by elimi- 
nating limitation of such benefits to those 
who apply within 6 months after discharge. 

Section 44 amends section 328(b)(2) to 
eliminate the requirement of witnesses to 
support petition for naturalization under 
military veterans statute. 

Section 45 adds a new paragraph (4) to 
section 328(b) to eliminate the requirement 
of lawful admission for permanent residence 
by aliens seeking special naturalization 
benefits on the basis of three years honor- 
able service in U.S. armed forces. 

Section 46 makes adjustments in section 
328 on the basis of changes in Sections 43, 
44, and 45. 

Section 47 adjusts section 329(b)(5) in 
light of the change made in Section 44. 

Section 48 amends section 332(b) to ex- 
tend to approved nonprofit organizations the 
present statutory provisions for sending to 
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schools the names of naturalization appli- 
cants and for distributing citizenship text- 
books. 

Section 49 amends section 334(a) to elimi- 
nate the requirement that a naturalization 
petitioner produce two citizens as verifying 
witnesses, 

Section 50 amends section 334(f). While 
retaining provision for filing declaration of 
intention, although such declaration is no 
longer part of the naturalization process, 
this amendment provides that such declara- 
tion must be approved by and filed with the 
Service, instead of with the naturalization 
court. 

Section 51 adjusts statutory language of 
section 335(b) because of the elimination of 
& requirement for verifying witnesses to the 
naturalization petition under Section 49. 

Section 52 amends section 335(d) to elim- 
inate the provision that the designated nat- 
uralization examiner and the Attorney Gen- 
eral may make separate recommendations to 
the naturalization court in regard to & pe- 
tition for naturalization, specifying that the 
decision of the Attorney General shall be 
controlling as to the recommendation to be 
made to the naturalization court. 

Section 53 eliminates statutory provisions 
in paragraphs (f) and (g) of section 335 
dealing with verifying witnesses, in light of 
elimination of the requirement for such wit- 
nesses under Section 49. 

Section 54 makes editorial changes in par- 
agraph (h), redesignated (f), of section 335 
to make it consistent with provisions au- 
thorizing temporary absence of applicants 
performing religious duties abroad. 

Section 55 redesignates paragraph (i) of 
section 335 as paragraph (g) and amends it 
to authorize transfer of naturalization peti- 
tion upon approval of the Attorney General 
when the petitioner changes his residence 
during the pendency of the petition. The 
present statute also requires approval of 
both courts. 

Sections 56, 57, and 58 amend section 336 
to adjust the statutory language because of 
the elimination of the requirement for veri- 
fying witnesses under Section 49. 

Section 59 amends section 340(f) to spec- 
ify that children who acquired U.S. citizen- 
ship upon naturalization of a parent do not 
lose such citizenship if the parent’s nat- 
uralization is later revoked on grounds not 
involving fraud. 

Section 60 eliminates statutory provisions 
for expatriation under section 349(a) which 
have specifically been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the United States Supreme Court. 

Section 61 eliminates the statutory pro- 
vision in section 352 for expatriation by resi- 
dence abroad of a naturalized U.S. citizen, 
which was declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court in Schneider v. 
Rusk, 377 U.S. 163 (1964). 

Sections 62, 63 and 64 adjust the statutory 
language in sections 353, 354, and 355 by 
eliminating provisions relating to the statu- 
tory provision repealed by Section 61. 

Sections 65 and 66 amend several statutes 
relating to enforcement of narcotics and 
smuggling laws to provide that the Attorney 
General may provide for the seizure and for- 
feiture of vessels, vehicles, and aircraft used 
to transport illegal aliens. The statutes 
amended already contain provisions granting 
such authority to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with respect to vessels, vehicles and 
aircraft used in smuggling narcotics or other 
articles into the United States. These statutes 
would be amended by adding appropriate 
references to the Attorney General. 

Section 67 is a "savings clause" designed 
to protect and retain the entitlement to 
immigrant classification of (1) married 
brothers and sisters of United States citizens 
who are beneficiaries of petitions filed prior 
to the effective date of this Act; and (2) of 
certain Western Hemisphere-born aliens who 
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have qualified as visa applicants on the basis 
of current regulatory and statutory provi- 
sions, but for whom no entitlement to such 
qualification would exist after the effective 
date of this Act. 

Section 68 would amend the Act of Novem- 
ber 2, 1966, by adding a new section 5 which 
provide that visa numbers need not be used 
in connection with the adjustment of status 
of Cuban refugees in the United States under 
the provisions of section 1 of that Act. 

Section 69 establishes, for a three fiscal 
year period, a special program under which 
aliens who have been admitted to the Virgin 
Islands in а nonimmigrant status and who 
possess an indefinite labor certification 
granted by the Secretary of Labor pursuant 
to 212(a)(14) and remaining valid may, 
without regard to numerical limitations and 
notwithstanding the prohibition of section 
245(c) against the adjustment of status of 
certain classes of aliens, have their status 
adjusted to that of permanent resident or be 
issued immigrant visas. The spouse and 
minor unmarried children of any such alien 
would also be entitled to benefit from this 
provision. 

Section 70 repeals section 21(e) of the Act 
of October 3, 1965. This section provided for 
the establishment of the numerical limita- 
tion on immigration by aliens born in inde- 
pendent countries of the Western Hemisphere 
and would be incorporated into the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act itself through sec- 
tion 8 of this bill. 

This section also repeals section 8 of the 
Act of September 11, 1957, which provided 
authority for waiving the fingerprinting re- 
quirements for nonimmigrant aliens, now 
incorporated into section 221(b), as amended 
by section 16 of this bill. 

Finally section 16 of the Act of September 
11, 1957, is repealed. This section proyided for 
absences of up to 12 months during the 
period of residence and physical presence re- 
quired under section 301(b) for retention of 
citizenship, 


SALE TO CHINA OF MOTOR 
VEHICLES DISTURBING 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, an 
article under dateline July 30, 1970, 
Washington Associated Press entitled 
“U.S. Approves Sale To China” is most 
disturbing to me. It follors: 

In another gesture toward improving rela- 
tions, the government has okayed a proposed 
sale of motor vehicle equipment to Red 
China. 

At the same time, a State Department 
spokesman portrayed President Nixon as 
looking for more diplomatic contacts with 
the Chinese mainland, but not, as yet, seek- 
ing formal recognition of one another. 

Press Officer John King announced ap- 
proval of a sale to Red China of 80 Itallan- 
made dump trucks with General Motors en- 
gines under the Nixon administration’s re- 
laxation of trade restrictions. 

The sale was termed the first major one 
since the Treasury Department officially 
eased the trade ban with Red China last 
December. 


It is difficult for mé to understand how 
we can relax trade with Red China when 
it is obvious that she is supporting the 
Hanoi government in Vietnam and has 
been most vociferous in her threats 
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against the United States. Certainly I be- 
lieve in trade between nations but I cer- 
tainly do not want $1 of profit to be made 
by any American business if it serves to 
support an enemy government respon- 
sible for extracting 1 ounce of blood 
from our American men. 

I am not questioning the “intent” of 
the relaxation of U.S. trade with Red 
China, I just feel this is an extension of 
& policy that has worked to our disad- 
vantage and has proved an abysmal fail- 
ure in the past decades. If we think we 
can make friends with the Communists 
by trading with them, then we have either 
not read history correctly or we have 
grossly misinterpreted it. To be sure this 
proposed sale of motor vehicle equipment 
to Red China is not earth shaking in size, 
but it is the break in the dike that could 
well cause a flood of activity in trade that 
could strengthen that government and 
make it impossible for those who are held 
Slaves under its tyranny to even hope for 
the day they can be free. 

If we need any further indication of 
Red China’s attitude toward us or to- 
ward our President, we need but to read 
some of the articles coming out of their 
controlled press. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit these for the 
Record. They speak for themselves. The 
time has come for us to recognize the 
enemy for what he is and to refuse to 
give any economic advantage to him. 

The materials follow: 

APPEAL FOR U.S. ASSISTANCE 

PEKING, July 26 (HSINHUA)—The Lon 
Nol-Sirik Matak clique which is gasping for 
life is servilely pleading with its U.S. master 
and other U.S. lackeys for aid to maintain its 
tottering reactionary rule. 

Op Kim Ang, а “cabinet minister" of the 
Cambodian rightist clique, admitted that 
"Cambodia wil have to depend on friendly 
countries to give currency or goods," accord- 
ing to a Western news agency report. He 
said that the Lon Nol rightist clique re- 
garded the United States as its “number one 
hope” for economic assistance. It was dis- 
closed that the Lon Nol clique had asked 
the United States for a monetary aid of over 
127 million U.S. dollars to meet its financial 
deficit. 

Recently “Ambassador” of the Cambodian 
rightest clique to the United States Sonn 
Voeunsai again begged “aid” from the Nixon 
administration. A U.P.I. report quoted him 
as saying that “Cambodia (the Lon Nol 
rightist clique) needs American aid to in- 
crease its army from the current 120,000 
troops to 200,000.” 

The “New York Times” disclosed that 
the Nixon administration will ask the Con- 
gress to approve a military assistance pro- 
gram in excess of 25 million dollars, per- 
haps as high as 50 million dollars, for fiscal 
1971. “The military and economic price tag 
for the United States in Cambodia this fiscal 
year could run to about 50 to 55 million U.S. 
dollars," said U.P.I. 

Military officers and officials of the Lon 
Nol-Sirik Matak rightist clique have also 
gone from door to door to beg “aid” from the 
U.S. lackeys in Saigon, Djakarta, Taiwan 
and Bangkok. Invitations have been ex- 
tended to the reactionary Sato government of 
Japan and the Australian Government to 
send their missions to Phnom Penh to nego- 
tiate “aid.” 

Western news agency reports said that the 
Lon Nol rightist clique is “actively seeking 
major aid programs from Japan.” The Lon 
Nol regime of Cambodia asked the Japanese 
Liberal Democratic Dietmen visiting Phnom 
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Penh to offer economic aids to the amount of 
40 million U.S. dollars.” “Japan has pledged 
20 million dollars in economic assistance,” 
said О.Р. 

At the same time, Lon Nol, chieftain of the 
Cambodian rightist clique, explained to the 
Australian mission visiting Phnom Penh its 
specific “economic aid requirements in order 
of priority.” The Australian authorities have 
announced a special grant of 500,000 U.S. dol- 
lars to the Cambodian rightist clique. The 
“ambassador” of the rightist clique to the 
United States disclosed that “Australia al- 
ready has given 1.1 million Australian dol- 
lars.” Australian Minister of Repatriation 
Holten said that his country might provide 
further “special aid” to the Lon Nol rightist 
clique. 

Lon Nol recently went to Bangkok hat in 
hand and asked the Thanom clique to in- 
crease its military and economic “aid,” espe- 
cially to “send combat troops to secure the 
provinces of Battambang, Siem Reap ... 
close to the Thai border.” 

The Cambodian rightist clique which is 
trying to turn back the wheel of history will 
not save itself by foreign aid. 


U.S. PEOPLE VENT ANTIWAR FEELINGS AGAINST 
NIXON 

Peking, July 25 (HSINHUA)—In face of 
the American people's revolutionary mass 
movement against the expansion of the U.S. 
imperialist war of aggression in Indo-China, 
U.S. imperialist chieftain Richard Nixon 1s 
like & rat crossing the street being chased by 
all passers-by. Wherever this god of plague 
went in the United States, he was “greeted” 
with protests and demonstrations from the 
people, according to Washington reports. 

When Nixon arrived in Salt Lake City, cap- 
ital of Utah, yesterday, the reactionary au- 
thorities organized a meeting to “welcome” 
him in the downtown district. Gleefully, 
Nixon climbed up the steps of & building and 
said, "I have never seen & crowd so big or so 
friendly." But he had hardly finished the 
sentence when vehement shouts against the 
war of aggression broke out among the “wel- 
coming" crowd. People also shouted in unison 
“Power to the people!” 

In face of the mass protests, Nixon was 
greatly embarrassed. His “smile vanished and 
he tensed slightly, clasping his hands" and 
he “was forced to raise his voice.” But this 
was futile, for his speech was interrupted 
time and again by the shouts of the people 
and the meeting had to be wound up in a 
hurry. On the same evening he dejectedly 
returned to his den, the “White House West” 
at San Clemente. 

Nixon had arrived at Salt Lake City from 
Fargo, North Dakota, where a demonstration 
was also held against his expansion of the 
war of aggression in Indo-China. The demon- 
strators demanded an immediate end to the 
war of aggression in Viet Nam. A big sign 
mocking him read, “War is good business, 
invest your son!” 

In fact, these were by no means the only 
demonstrations that greeted him. On June 25, 
when Nixon went to deliver & speech at a 
businessmen's organization in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 300 people held a protest demonstra- 
tion and blocked the main entrance to the 
auditorium, compelling him to enter the hall 
through a side door. On May 28, while ad- 
dressing a mass rally at the University of 
Tennessee in Knoxville, Tennessee, the 
masses shouted again and again: “We don't 
want Nixon’s war!” and “Thou shall not kill." 
During his 15-minute speech, Nixon was in- 
terrupted several. times by shouting of 
slogans from the masses. 

Nixon's crime of war of aggression in Indo- 
China has met with strong opposition not 
only from the people of the world, but also 
from the American people. The going 1s get- 
ting tougher and tougher for him. 
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SECRETARY VOLPE'S PLAN TO HELP 
THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very pleased to learn today that Secre- 
tary of Transportation John A. Volpe 
has announced the administration will 
ask Congress for legislative authority to 
cancel interest payments to the U.S. 
Treasury on the debt of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation. 

I shall be pleased to cosponsor such 
legislation. The St. Lawrence Seaway, 
the fourth seacoast of our country, is 
vitally important not only to the econ- 
omy of the Nation, but it also serves 
as an important link in Chicago's con- 
tinued growth. 

The Nation owes Secretary Volpe a 
debt of gratitude for his realistic ap- 
proach to a very serious problem. 

The Volpe proposal would relieve the 
seaway of an annual interest burden of 
more than $6 million and an interest def- 
icit totaling $22.4 million as of Decem- 
ber 30, 1969. 

Secretary Volpe's proposal fortifies my 
own efforts to help refinance the seaway 
to avoid toll increases. 

Last year in a speech delivered on the 
floor of this House, I noted that an audit 
by the Comptroller General's office con- 
cluded—the St. Lawrence Seaway was 
dangerously close to bankruptcy. 

The Department of Transportation at 
that time considered increasing toll rates 
by 20 to 40 ercent, which would have 
been devastating to the economy of the 
Midwest. 

Since the seaway is the only federally 
supported waterway required to be self- 
sustaining and fully amortized through 
commercial earnings, i introduced H.R. 
9877 at the time which would permit the 
conversion of the indebtedness of the 
seaway into a permanent U.S. investment 
by restructuring the financial makeup of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Secretary 
Volpe’s suggestion is an acceptable al- 
ternative to my proposal since under Н.В. 
9877 the Corporation would pay the Gov- 
ernment a fair dividend return on its in- 
vestment at the interest rate at which 
the Corporation is now paying the Treas- 
шу 


At the time I introduced my proposal, 
the seaway's debt stood at $146.7 million. 
However, the overall debt today—includ- 
ing unpaid interest—has reached $156 
million and revenues have not been ade- 
quate to meet the interest on the debt. 

Raising tolls is not the answer to the 
problem for it would decrease traffic on 
the seaway and general cargo would drop 
25 percent by 1980, according to the best 
studies available on the seaway. 

While bulk cargo, such as iron ore and 
wheat, provide the greatest tonnage, gen- 
eral cargo is the major revenue producer. 

Furthermore, general cargo has the 
greatest economic impact on the port 
cities. 
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In Chicago, each ton of bulk commod- 
ities, such as iron ore and wheat, adds 
$7 to $9 to the city's economy; but each 
ton of general cargo adds $24 to $26. 

I was particularly pleased to see Sec- 
retary Volpe's reassurance that an in- 
crease in tolls on the seaway would tend 
to discourage use of the waterway and, 
in turn, would be detrimental to the 
growth of the Midwest economy. It forti- 
fies my own contention. 

By assuring the cities of the economic 
soundness of the seaway, the cities will 
be given added impetus to expand and 
improve their port facilities. The ship- 
pers in turn will not be faced with a toll 
increase and will continue to use the sea- 
way. Many shippers not presently using 
the seaway will be drawn to it by its 
steady rates and improved facilities. 

Iagree with Secretary Volpe that the 
administration proposal will place the 
Seaway Corporation on a sound long- 
term financial footing, and it properly 
balances the worthwhile statutory goals 
of offering services at fair and equitable 
rates, encouraging increased utilization 
of the seaway facilities, and effecting re- 
covery of construction and operating 
costs. 

Last year I pointed out that the trend 
in shipping today was toward contain- 
erization. I noted that DOT has a study 
under way to examine a container-feeder 
service operating with the lakes. Such 
& feeder system would collect cargo and 
transport it to a central load point for 
consolidation into a larger carrier. 

Ihave also proposed a longer shipping 
season noting that we have the tech- 
nical know-how to break up the ice along 
the seaway, and there is no question 
that extending the shipping season to 
10 months would substantially increase 
yearly revenues. 

Secretary Volpe took note of this prob- 
lem when he stated that DOT is work- 
ing on an agreement with power authori- 
ties to permit the early removal of ice 
booms and on the modification of boom 
design to permit a longer navigation 
period. He also stated that the Seaway 
Corporation and the Coast Guard are 
working with various Great Lakes in- 
terests in putting together a pilot project 
to. permit the winter navigation of 
vessels. j 

I join with Secretary Volpe in his ef- 
forts to seek a realistic solution to the 
threat which faces the Saint: Lawrence 
Seaway. This move, which I hope Con- 
gress speedily approves, will ultimately 
benefit the economy not only of thé Mid- 
west, but.the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, I am placing in the REC- 
orp the DOT press release on Secretary 
Volpe's proposal. The release follows: 
SECRETARY VoLPE'S PLAN To HELP THE ST. 

LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

Secretary of Transportation John A. Volpe 
today announced the Administration will 
ask Congress for legislative authority to can- 
cel interest payments to the United States 
Treasury on the debt of the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation. 

Secretary Volpe revealed the Administra- 
tion's new proposed policy regarding the op- 
eration of the Saint Lawrence Seaway at 
the National Governors’ Conference at Lake 
of the Ozarks in Missouri. 
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“This Administration believes any discour- 
agement of Seaway traffic at this time would 
be detrimental to the growth of the Mid- 
western economy, and the economy of the 
Nation. 

"Any increase in tolls,” he said, “would 
tend to discourage traffic growth. Therefore, 
we are going on record as being opposed to 
an increase:in the present toll structure. 

"In addition," the Secretary said, "it is our 
position that the debt burden of the Seaway 
must be moderated in order to remove the 
constant pressure for higher tolls. 

“Freed of the burden of annual interest 
payments, the Seaway will effectively de- 
velop and promote the movement of cargo, 
and at the same time return to the Treasury 
the capital costs incurred in its construc- 
tion," Secretary Volpe said. 

The interest balance of the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation was $22.4 
million as of December 30, 1969. 

The annual interest burden of the Corpo- 
ration is now more than $6 million. 


THE RIGHT TO FREEDOM FROM 
MASS GUILT 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, every Ameri- 
can should be entitled to the precious 
right to be judged as an individual. 

We know, however, that there are 
occasions when certain ethnic and racial 
groups are viewed as a single entity. In 
such an environment, innocent individu- 
als suffer from mass guilt. This is a clear 
injustice. 

Publisher Ben Nathanson of the East 
Side Newspapers, whose award-winning 
column is widely read in the Detroit area, 
addressed himself to this issue in the 
East Side News of July 22, 1970. 

It also should be noted that Congress- 
man Mario Втлссі, Democrat, of New 
York, is an articulate and knowledgeable 
spokesman on this subject and is quoted 
extensively in the article, and particular 
attention should be given to Congress- 
man Biaccr's observation that over 22 
million Italo-Americans live among us 
peacefully and as devoted workers, par- 
ents, and community leaders. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, Mr. Nathanson's thoughtful 
article follows: 


EQUALITY FOR EVERYONE? 
(By Ben Nathanson) 


Almost 200 years ago our fathers and fore- 
fathers had the courage and dedication to 
Separate themselves from an oppressive Brit- 
ish government and to set up a different 
form of government by which» they could 
govern or rule themselves. 

The Declaration of Independence told the 
world that the founders of this country be- 
lieved ALL men were created equal and en- 
titled to certain unalienable rights such as 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Liberty was achieved in years of armed 
Struggle against the forces of the English 
Crown. The proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal—the fundamental principle of the 
new nation conceived by those who wrote 
and signed the revered Declaration—has yet 
to be realized. 
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EQUALITY NATIONAL GOAL 

“When in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people .. .” Thus 
begins the document which we all become ac- 
quainted with in our earliest school years, 
the revolutionary document that gives us our 
social significance as “опе people.” 

That’s the idea of the United States of 
America: “One people” whose members hold 
equal rights. Nothing short of these stand- 
ards can be accepted. Nothing short of them 
can be employed as working policy by any 
individual or group in the nation. 

In & speech on Italian Unity Day before 
250,000 people at Columbus Circle in New 
York,-Cong. Mario Biaggi stressed how essen- 
tial it is that all free-thinking people who 
believe in the principles of democracy be 
treated equally, fairly and with justice under 
our laws. 

Biaggi, before going to Congress, earned the 
distinction of being America’s most decorated 
policeman while he served 23 years in the 
New York Police Department. 


PRESERVE PRINCIPLES 


In defending the civil rights of his fellow 
Italo-Americans, Biaggi spoke not only as. a 
congressman but also as president of the 
Grand Council of Columbia Associations in 
Civil Service, which represents more than 80 
thousand Americans of Italian origin. 

“We have joined here today to demonstrate 
our solidarity with the more than 22 million 
other Americans of Italian ancestry who are 
working daily with us to preserve the prin- 
ciples of democracy and freedom we are able 
to enjoy in this country," Congressman 
Biaggi stated. 

"But isn’t it strange that we should find 
it necessary to gather here at all, to demon- 
strate what should be well known to all 
Americans? 

"I have heard it said that it would be all 
right for non-Itallan speakers to appear here 
today, but that an Italian speaker would do 
so at his own peril. They say my attempt to 
defend the civil rights of my fellow Italo- 
Americans would be misrepresented—even 
distorted—as a defense of criminal influences, 


CIVIL RIGHTS PRECIOUS 


“But I don’t buy that and every right 
thinking American will reject that premise. 
It certainly reveals the disastrous effects of 
an evil psychology that has been allowed to 
develop imperceptively but insidiously over 
the years. 

“The civil rights of everyone are precious; 
they transcend ethnic lines, We can't afford 
to be content because it’s a neighbors house 
that is burning and not our own; it might 
easily spread to ours," Biaggi warned. 

He observed: 

That a lack of response to the sensitivities 
of people is the root of most of the problems 
in this country. 

That some individual members of the news 
media and the law enforcement agencies 
share a persistent attitude that defames the 
Italian-American community as a whole. 

That the founder of the present Federal 
Bureau of Investigation was an Italian by the 
name of Charles J. Bonaparte who served as 
attorney general under President Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Biaggi asserted that out of more than 22 
million Italian-Americans, only 5,000 are in- 
volved in organized crime. This is one-fiftieth 
of one percent, Yet, he says, this terrible 
crime-association myth continues. 

MEDIA HELP ASKED 

“No matter that tens of thousands of our 
outstanding law enforcement people are of 
Italian descent; no mater that the social, eco- 
nomic and Political contributions of the 
Italian-American community are legion; no 
matter that the history of cultural develop- 
ment of all immigrant groups contains àn era 
in which illegal activities may have presented 
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the only avenue for upward mobility; and no 
matter that the FBI itself traces its own his- 
tory back to a founder of Italian heritage.” 

Biagg! concluded by pleading with the 
news media to break away from the indis- 
criminate use of alleged “Mafia” or alleged 
“Cosa Nostra” as synonyms for organized 
crime—an equation that carries with it the 
connotation that crime is the exclusive pre- 
serve of Itallan-Americans. 

He believes the press should view crime for 
what it is—a national evil threatening the 
very fabric of America, a plague that knows 
no geographic, economic or ethnic bound- 
aries. 


Finally, Biaggi said, “We shall be peaceful, 
we shall be loyal, but we will not be afraid to 
stand up and demand justice. We shall never 
again tolerate humiliation or injustice . . . 
Let us hope that this day of unity shall con- 
tinue into something which helps to heal the 
wounds and bind our courage more firmly 
with our fellow Americans in freedom and 
justice for all.” 


TRIBUTE TO HERMAN KENIN 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, words are always inadequate 
when one speaks of the death of a friend. 
This is particularly so when the loss 
leaves a void which can never really be 
filled. This was my feeling upon receiv- 
ing word of the death of Herman Kenin, 
president of the American Federation of 
Musicians. He was my friend. He was the 
devoted champion of the 300,000 union 
members whom he served for more than 
30 years. And he was an untiring advo- 
cate of measures to uplift the cultural 
resources of our Nation. 

Herman Kenin was one of the first to 
recognize the need for Government as- 
sistance to our cultural institution. Un- 
der his leadership, the musicians helped 
educate the public concerning the Fed- 
eral Government's role in fostering the 
arts. He was a prime mover in the crea- 
tion of the National Arts and Humanities 
Endowments in 1965 and served for sev- 
eral years as a member of the National 
Council on the Arts. Under his leader- 
ship, the American Federation of Musi- 
cians founded many new programs to 
strengthen the position of music in our 
cülture. Perhaps the most significant is 
the Congress of Strings, & scholarship 
program which extends assistance to 
promising string players. This program, 
now in its 11th year, has helped more 
than a thousand young instrumentalists 
gain the musical education and experi- 
ence required to perform in our sym- 
‘phony orchestras. 

I am proud that Herman Kenin was 
born in my State of New Jersey. His 
father was a member of Samuel Gompers’ 
Cigar Makers Union. In his early years 
the Kenin family moyed west and young 
Herman made his first professional per- 
formance while still a student at Reed 
College in Oregon. By the time he had 
earned a degree at Northwestern Col- 
lege of Law, Mr. Kenin had his own suc- 
cessful band on the west coast. Although 
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he chose a career in the law, he continued 
his association with the entertainment 
world. He kept his membership in Port- 
land's Local 99 and became its president 
in 1936. Twenty-two years later, Herman 
Kenin succeeded James C. Petrillo as 
AFM president and was reelected to that 
office for 12 consecutive terms. Once de- 
scribed as a “pragmatist with a soul,” 
Herman Kenin devoted his energies to 
championing the cause of music—in 
symphony halls as well as on the band- 
stand. He waged a successful campaign to 
reduce the 20-percent cabaret tax thus 
opening up many more jobs for profes- 
sional musicians. He established the first 
pension program ever created for musi- 
cians, and shortly before his death, ini- 
tiated a “young sounds” program de- 
signed to give practical aid and instruc- 
tion to young musicians. 

In addition to serving as president of 
his union, Herman Kenin was a member 
of the AFL-CIO Executive Council, inter- 
national secretary of the Entertainment 
Trade Unions organization, and treasurer 
of the Council of AFL-CIO Unions for 
Scientific, Professional, and Cultural 
Employees. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
wife Maxine, and their two sons in their 
hour of grief and to all of those who 
shared Herman Kenin’s friendship. 


HUEY NEWTON AND ANGELA DAVIS 
LINKED TO SAN RAFAEL COURT- 
HOUSE SLAYING 


HON. JOHN ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1970 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared on page 3 of the August 12, 1970 
issue of the Washington Daily News, a 
United Press International release which 
links self-admitted Communist Angela 
Davis and Black Panther leader Huey 
Newton to Jonathan Jackson. Jackson 
was one of the three convicts who re- 
cently staged the well-publicized court- 
house “shoot-in” in San Rafael, Calif. 
The shooting resulted in the deaths of a 
superior court judge, an assistant district 
attorney, Jackson, and his two “as- 
sociates in crime.” Jackson is the in- 
dividual credited with smuggling the 
murder weapons into the courthouse. 

The UPI release points to the validity 
of my publicly stated contention that 
Angela Davis, Huey Newton, and their 
revolutionary cohorts are extremely dan- 
gerous people who are dedicated to 
preaching a course of action in this 
country, indeed throughout the world, 
that сап lead only to the total destruc- 
tion of freedom, including that academic 
freedom which Miss Davis hides behind, 
and the creation of the cruelest totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 

Mr: Speaker, it is high time Americans 
wake up to the fact that the Angela 
Davises and the Huey Newtons among 
us must be punished to the fullest extent 
of the Jaw for their crimes against 
humanity. 
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The article referred to follows: 

Faway SHootoutT: Cons’ Guns ARE TRACED 

SAN Francisco.—Two guns used Friday in 
& fatal attempt to help three black convicts 
escape from a San Rafael courtroom were 
reported purchased. by Angela Davis, the 
black communist fired from her UCLA teach- 
ing job by the California regents. 

The San Francisco Examiner said in a copy- 
righted story a 38 caliber Browning auto- 
matic pistol was purchased in January, 1968, 
and a .30 caliber carbine also used in the 
shootout was bought in April, 1969, both by 
Miss Davis. 

John Plimpton, a salesman in a Los Angeles 
gunshop, told UPI he sold the pistol to Miss 
Davis and produced a sales slip dated Jan. 
12, 1968 signed by a Miss Angela Davis. He 
also identified a photograph of the ousted 
philosophy instructor. 

Miss Davis has said she is a communist. 

NEWTON’S SUCCESSOR 


The Examiner also said Jonathan Jackson, 
17, an accomplice killed in the escape try, 
Was & companion-bodyguard for Miss Davis. 
Black Panther defense minister Huey Newton 
had declared Mr. Jackson to be his successor. 

In Berkeley, Newton hailed four Negroes 
involved in the bloody and unsuccessful at- 
tempt to flee the courtroom as “true revolu- 
tionaries.” 

Newton asserted the “fascist police" were 
responsible for the courtroom deaths, 

"Everyone is aware the revolutionarles did 
not fire the first shot," he said. "It shows 
the oppressors are more interested in ap- 
prehending revolutionaries than in preserv- 
ing human life.” 

Assistant State Attorney General Al Harris 
refused to confirm or deny the newspaper's 
report, defering to local authorities. Marin 
County Inspector Ronald Retana, the only 
person authorized to speak for the local 
sheriff's office, was not available. 

Mr. Jackson, who smuggled the fatal guns 
into Superior Court, reportedly had accom- 
panied Miss Davis to Glide Memorial Church 
in San Francisco where she spoke for the 
"Soledad brothers,” three Negro convicts 
charged with murdering a white prison 


guard. 
BROTHERS 

One of the accused Soledad prisoners, 
George Jackson, 28, is a brother of Jonathan 
Jackson, the youth slain Friday. 

Miss Davis had pleaded unsuccessfully to 
interview the Soledad group as an investiga- 
tor for their defense. Judges ruled she was 
not qualified as an investigator. 

Marin County Judge Harold Haley, Mr. 
Jackson and San Quentin convicts John D. 
McClain, 37, and William Christmas, 27, all 
were killed in the shootout at Marin County 
Community Center as the result of the smug- 
gled guns. All but the 65-year-old judge were 
Negroes, 


SENATOR SCOTT’S RECORD ON CON- 
SUMER AFFAIRS LEGISLATION 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. GOODELL, Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to the efforts 
which the distinguished minority leader 
(Mr. Scorr) has made in the field of 
consumer affairs. Senator ScorT and I 
both serve on the Committee on Com- 
merce. As a member of the consumer 
subcommittee of the Commerce Com- 
mittee, and as a Senator from Pennsyl- 
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vania's neighboring State of New York, 
Itake great interest in the legislation he 
supports on behalf of his constituents in 
the important area of consumer affairs. 

Although there are occasions on which 
our views on issues differ, I have long 
admired Носн Scorr for his integrity, his 
honesty, his judgment—and his commit- 
ment to the cause of consumer legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, & 
statement on Senator Scorr's activities 
on behalf of the consumer. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SENATOR HUGH Scort’s RECORD ON CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS LEGISLATION 


Although legislation designed to protect 
the consumer is very much in the news to- 
day, Senator Hugh Scott has been urging the 
passage of such legislation for many years. 
He has that the combination of 
big business and big government often leaves 
the consumer with few friends. 

The Senate's Republican Leader struck & 
blow for the Nation's consumers early in the 
Nixon Administration by recommending 
Pennsylvania's Virginia Knauer as the Pres- 
ident's Special Assistant for Consumer Af- 
fairs. Following her confirmation by the Sen- 
ate, Senator Scott has worked closely with 
her on legislation such as the Wholesome 
Fish Act and deceptive advertising. Hope- 
fully, Congress will enact legislation to give 
consumers the legal means to enforce their 
rights in court. 

The following summary outlines Senator 
Scott's record on consumer legislation: 


THE 91ST CONGRESS 
Legislation 


S. 861—To provide Federal assistance to 
States for establishing and strengthening 
consumer protection programs. 

S. 1689—To protect children against dan- 
gerous toys. 

BS. 2259—Credit Union Act amendment to 
assist in meeting the savings and credit needs 
of low-income persons. 

5. 3204— To require safety devices on house- 
hold refrigerators. 

Votes 

—Voted to prohibit issuance of credit 
cards, except on request, and to limit hold- 
er's liability for loss. 

—Supported the Consumer Products War- 
ranty and Guaranty Act. 

THE 90TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 


S. 1003—To increase protection afforded 
consumers against injurious  fiammable 
fabrics. 

S. 1129—Fire Research and Safety Act. 

S. 2268—Requiring meaningful disclosure 
of the cost of credit in advertising promoting 
retail installment sales, loans, or open-end 
credit plans. 

S. 2966—To limit categories of questions 
required to be answered under penalty of 
law in the decennial censuses. 

S. 3771—To amend the Federal Food, Drug, 
&nd Cosmetic Act to include & definition of 
food supplements, etc. 


Votes 
Voted for the Truth in Lending Act. 
THE 89TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 


S. 3054—To provide for a study of serious 
interruptions of certain essential Services due 
to power failures, etc. 

S. 3059—To authorize Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to regulate animals used for research, 
experimentation, etc. 
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Votes 

Voted for the Tire Safety Act of 1966. 

Voted for the Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act. 

Voted for the Humane Handling of Re- 
search Animals Act. 

Voted for the Traffic Safety Act of 1966. 

THE 88TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 774—To promote quality and price sta- 
bilization, restrain unfair distribution, equal- 
ize rights of producers and resellers in the 
distribution of goods identified by distin- 
guishing trademarks. 

S. 1249—To protect consumers against mis- 
branding, false invoicing and false advertis- 
ing of certain wood products. 

THE 87TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

Senate Resolution 119—To establish a 

Select Committee on Consumers. 
THE 86TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 73—To prohibit certain acts involving 
import, transport, possession or use of ex- 
plosives. 

Senate Joint Resolution 160—To combat 
traffic in obscene matters. 

Pennsylvania’s consumers are now almost 
guaranteed to be getting what they pay for 
because of Senator Scott's efforts to improve 
consumer programs. More effective legisla- 
tion is needed, however, to ensure that con- 
sumers continue to get a fair deal. Senator 
Scott pledges himself to that goal. 


STUDENTS MUST OPPOSE THE 
VIOLENT 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal from student radicals 
about their concern for the country. 
They justified their violent and destruc- 
tive actions as an expression of their 
concern for the country. Many of them 
confess that destruction of the country 
and its social and. political institutions 
is their goal. Much less has been said 
publicly by the other students who have 
not taken part in these destructive 
campus rebellions. Perhaps it is time 
that we should call attention to the 
thoughts and actions and potential reac- 
tions of the other students on the cam- 
pus. 

A member of my staff called my atten- 
tion to a "Letter to the Editor," appear- 
in the Dover Time-Reporter in Dover, 
Ohio. I think the letter speaks eloquently 
for itself, and, while Iam sure Susie 
wouldn't use this term, it almost liter- 
ally screams for the attention of all of 
those of us who have some responsi- 
bility in directing and maintaining our 
Government. I commend this letter and 
editorial footnote to the attention of all 
the Members of this body and to all 
Americans everywhere. Let me express 
too, my warmest congratulations to Susie 
Miller for speaking out as she has for 
that great body of young Americans in 
our colleges and universities across this 
land, who are just as sick of campus un- 
rest as are their elders, and. who are 
much more affected by it. 


August 13, 1970 
The material follows: 


STUDENTS Must OPPOSE THE VIOLENT 
Dover. 


I am 20 years old and was a sophomore at 
Ohio University until 6 days ago when it was 
forced to close due to student unrest and 
disorder. 

My feelings are a combination of sadness, 
anger and frustration. It is a sad situation 
when а small minority of young “adults” can 
savagely run away with a school, causing 
much heartache for the other 19,000 students 
enrolled, O.U. is a great school, and now it is 
“shut down!"—what a waste! 

We tried to keep O.U. open. Two thousand 
male students offered their services as mar- 
shals to patrol the buildings, hoping to pro- 
tect them against firebombing. Girls sat up 
all night in the lounges of dorms, guarding 
against outsiders slipping in to cause destruc- 
tion. 

However, the efforts which were displayed 
by those students, the faculty, and President 
Soule failed! It is going to take more orga- 
nization and cooperation between authori- 
ties, administrations, faculty, parents, stu- 
dents and, in general, the “silent majority.” 

We no longer can fight these irrational 
"hell raisers” merely by sitting at home or 
in our dorms and not participating. If neces- 
sary (which I feel it is) force must be used, 
for most of these violent people will heed 
nothing but physical force. 

We have let these people bend us over 
backwards, and it is time we sprung back to 
a standing position. Many of the demands 
stated by these people are unreasonable, and 
worse yet, if they are not appeased within 
several days some type of violence occurs. 

Granted, there is a lot of controversy at 
the present time over certain actions which 
the United States has taken; a lot of ques- 
tions over the procedures of today’s colleges 
and universities, and a lot of reforms needed 
to improve and better our government. But 
we ought to thank God everyday for the won- 
derful America in which we live. At least we 
have the opportunity to correct and improve 
her. 

In other countries, if citizens even speak 
against their government they are eliminated 
by one method or another. It is true, young 
people have some great ideas which can 
greatly improve our government, and some- 
times adults should be more willing to listen. 
However, no one is going to listen to anyone 
or anything as long as this violence persists 
on the campuses. 

Two days ago I read an editorial in this 
paper by a girl who wrote of her “love for 
humanity, for freedom, and for the prin- 
ciples upon which this country was founded." 
Not 2 weeks ago she was charged for burning 
&n American flag in which she saw little 
value. What is going through her mind? Does 
she not realize that the flag which she burned 
was a symbol for the “freedom and principles 
upon which this country was founded?" The 
same freedom which gives her the privilege 
to voice her opinion. 

Definitely, reforms are needed to reach the 
goals of our country, but they certainly will 
not come about by burning and destroying 
the principles (which are symbolized in our 
flag). 

Rather than trying to destroy America, 
why not get together and make her betterl 
Peacefully! 

American and proud of it! 

SUSIE MILLER. 

(Nore —Jackie and Susan Miller, twin 
daughters of Bob (Fizz) and Pat Miller of 
Dover, are on the honor list at Ohio Univer- 
sity where they are sophomores but both still 
find time to take part in campus activities. 
‘Susan has a perfect 4 point grade average and 
Jackie a 3. 

(Both are members of Pi Beta Phi social 
sorority and were runners-up in varsity queen 
competition. 
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(The girls are cheerleaders and Susan was 
selected as one of five cheerleaders for the 
Mid-American Conference schools. 

(Susan also is queen of the School's Per- 
shing Rifles (ROTC drill team) and was se- 
lected queen of the Pershing Rifles from 12 
states who took part in a Queen City Invita- 
tional last week in Cincinnati.) 


ANTI-MONTANA BALLISTICS— 
AMB'S—PART IV: WATER AND 
SEWER FACILITIES 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I have 
previously discussed the overwhelming 
impact Safeguard will have on the Small 
Montana communities near its construc- 
tion sites. Although the Corps of En- 
gineers has to some degree forecast the 
effects of this population flood, it has ser- 
iously underestimated the magnitude of 
the problems involved and has failed al- 
together to suggest a solution. The 
schools in these communities, as I noted 
yesterday, must now apply for $6.7 mil- 
lion of construction aid to a Federal pro- 
gram whose national budget is $15 mil- 
lion and whose backlog of requests is $268 
million. 

Today, I want to detail the seriousness 
of a similar problem in the area of an- 
other community service: water and 
waste treatment facilities. As in the case 
of schools, adequate water and waste 
treatment facilities are vital to the pub- 
lic well-being in any community. The re- 
cent experience of Maryland suburbs 
whose governments ordered a cessation 
of expansion until sufficient sewage fa- 
cilities could be provided offers an ex- 
ample of just how essential these facili- 
ties are. The Montana communities are 
relatively far worse off than the subur- 
ban housing developers. 

The communities in the impact area of 
Safeguard are projected to expand by as 
much as five times their existing popula- 
tions by mid-1971. A partial estimate in 
the Safeguard Command Report of. the 
funds to accommodate the new popula- 
tion is $746,200 for expansion of existing 
sewer systems. This assumes an ideal dis- 
tribution of new population—a very ten- 
uous assumption—and does not account 
for the construction of new sewer facil- 
ities in the four communities studied 
which have no public sewage systems. 
Thus, the $746,200 is just the beginning 
of the story. > 

Disregarding for a moment the prob- 
lem of where these small communities 
are supposed to acquire three-fourths of 
& million dollars for expanded water 
sources and sewage treatment plants, let 
us consider the assumptions behind this 
cost figure. Repeatedly in the Safeguard 
Command Report the recommendation 
appears: 

d the schools to accommodate an 
additional number of people, at which point 
the sewer system will reach maximum use. 


Who is to determine that the popula- 
tion is to stop growing when the sewer 
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system reaches the magic number of 
maximum capacity? The notion that peo- 
ple settle in an area according to the size 
of its sewer system seems questionable 
at least. 

Mr. President, this means that the re- 
port cost estimates for the expansion of 
sewer facilities must be considered in- 
adequate. Communities such as Shelby 
which form natural centers of attraction 
for a temporary population will very 
probably have to increase the size of their 
sewer systems to accommodate a greater 
population influx than the report 
anticipates. 

Moreover, the report accounts for only 
the expansion of the sewage treatment 
lagoons and not for the cost of installing 
collection systems which every commu- 
nity will experience. This would be an- 
other cost to communities not even men- 
tioned. 

Further, the report simply omits the 
cost of installing entirely new systems in 
those communities which have none at 
present, Such a town as Power, whose 
present population of 89 is served by sep- 
tic tanks would need a brand new com- 
munity system for an expected popula- 
tion increase to 300. The report fails to 
mention this. Inverness and Kevin find 
themselves in similar situations. 

Finally, in the list of the report omis- 
sions are 30 of approximately 50 towns 
in the impact area. Information is pro- 
vided for only 20 “selected” communities 
on the basis that they will presumably 
attract the bulk of the population in- 
flux. A disclaimer is added, however 
that— 

It is recognized that all of the communities 
within the study area may experience some 
effect from population increases resulting 
from the Safeguard program. 


But absolutely no information is pro- 
vided for the other 30 communities which 
“may experience some effect.” Certainly 
some of these communities may have to 
expand their public facilities as a result 
of the Safeguard population. This cost 
is not analyzed. 

In sum, then, a great many predictable 
costs to communities in the impact area 
are not included in the $746,200 figure 
cited as the necessary price of adequate 
water and sewer facilities for the in- 
coming population. The inclusion of the 
unmentioned costs would certainly bring 
the total figure to over a million dollars. 

Where are these rural Montana com- 
munities to raise a million dollars by 
1971? 

In the “Courses of Action” section the 
Safeguard Command Report confidently 
suggests that the solution to this dilem- 
ma lies in Federal assistance programs. 
Specifically it recommends that the com- 
mittees involved “Make application 
through the State Health Board to the 
Federal Water Quality Administration” 
and that “application should also be 
made to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion.” Apparently the Safeguard plan- 
ners have not read the laws applying to 
the administration of these programs. 

Public Law 90-488 which provides for 
the FHA program for loans and grants 
for water and sewer systems in rural 
areas reads: 
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No grant shall be made under Paragraph 
Two of this Subsection unless the Secretary 
determines that the project will serve & 
rural area which will not decline in popu- 
lation below that for which the facility is 
designed. 


The law prohibts the use of funds for 
boom towns of the type the Safeguard 
project will bring about. 

Similarly; the procedure authorizing 
grants for construction of sewage treat- 
ment works through the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development also 
prohibts grants for projects designed for 
& temporary population increase. Thus, 
the Federal programs suggested by the 
Safeguard report as sources of assistance 
do not bear out. They strictly prohibit 
the use of funds for this purpose. The 
great majority of the 12,200 person influx 
who will be staying for only 2 to 4 years 
are not eligible as community residents 
for Federal assistance in the area of 
water and sewer facilities construction. 

Even if the temporary people were to 
qualify for assistance as permanent resi- 
dents, it isan idle dream to think of the 
affected communities receiving funds in 
the next few years. The report blithely 
lists four Federal programs which pro- 
vide assistance to communities for water 
and sewage systems. What Safeguard 
Command either does not know or does 
not mention, however, is that each of 
these programs has serious limitations 
which make its application to the Malm- 
strom area communities highly unlikely. 
The communities to receive the perma- 
nent population infiux of about 3,500 
therefore have little better prospects of 
receiving Federal aid in sewer construc- 
tion than do those with high temporary 
population increases. 

Consider the first Federal program 
suggested by the report, the Farmers 
Home Administration water and waste 
disposal systems for rural communities. 
The total backlog of applications which 
have been processed but are unfunded 
amount to approximately $500 million. 
In addition, over $1 billion in project ap- 
plications have been returned with no 
prospect of funding in the near future. 
Yearly funding of the program has been 
in the $100 million range. While the 
funds allotted to the program are ex- 
pected to be increased slightly by Con- 
gress—in spite of the cutback requested 
by the administration—the backlog of 
applications is enormous and the FHA 
estimates that no new project could be 
conceivably approved before at least a 2- 
to 3-year delay, and then only for plan- 
ning stages. 

In Montana, project applications 
totaling approximately $2 million pres- 
ently await funding in the FHA program, 
with a great surge of additional applica- 
tions totaling $40 million or more ex- 
pected as soon as the legal questions of 
local bond issues is clarified. Following 
the Supreme Court decision on the vot- 
ing rights of nonproperty owners on 
bond issues, Montana communities have 
not been able to apply for Federal assist- 
ance requiring partial support from local 
sources. When this problem is finally re- 
solved the Malmstrom area communities 
will be far back in an avalanche of ap- 
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plications from all-over Montana for the 
available funds. 

The second source suggested in the 
Safeguard Command report is the Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration's 
grants and loans for public works and 
development facilities. Apparently Safe- 
guard planners have again not bothered 
to inquire from the Federal agency in- 
volved about the requirements for. ob- 
taining such grants. Officials in the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration in- 
form me that communities in the Safe- 
guard impact area would not qualify for 
this program since it is designed for ex- 
actly the opposite situation; that is, for 
high unemployment areas which are or- 
ganized for economic development. Tem- 
porary high employment caused by Safe- 
guard construction would make the area 
ineligible for designation for an Eco- 
nomic Development | Administration 
grant. Again the planners have failed to 
do thier homework. 

The third alternative for Federal fi- 
nancing listed in the report is the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, Community Resources Develop- 
ment Administration's basic water and 
sewer facilities program. This program 
is likewise inapplicable to the Safeguard 
area because it accepts applications only 
from nonrural communities. And the 
only two towns in the area which could 
by any stretch of the imagination be 
considered urban—population over 
5,500—Great Falls and Havre, are not 
among the communities which would 
need assistance anyway. Moreover, this 
program which has a yearly operating 
budget of $150 million, which accepts 
only one out of 10 project applications, 
which has a backlog of one-half billion 
dollars in pending applications and which 
has just had its budget vetoed by the 
President, would offer little hope for as- 
sistance even if the communities were 
eligible. 

Mr. President, the final suggestion for 
Federal assistance is the Federal Water 
Quality Administration’s waste treat- 
ment works construction grants pro- 
gram. As the Members of the Senate are 
well aware, this program has been tra- 
ditionally underfunded, It has also been 
tied to an allocation system based on 
population which has left a surplus of 
unspent funds for major urban areas 
while urgent requirements in rural areas 
have not been met. Applications are on 
hand for projects totaling $7.6 billion 
while $1 billion is the expected appro- 
priation for fiscal 1971. 

Because of the enormous needs in this 
area and the insufficient funding, the 
Federal commitment to projects under 
this program is limited to a maximum 
of 30 percent. In Montana, applications 
for projects totaling $11,349,700 for 1971 
are eligible for only $3,486,000 in Fed- 
eral grant assistance. None of the 50 
communities in the Safeguard area are 
even scheduled for this minimal assist- 
ance. Only three are scheduled for pro- 
grams within the next 5 years. 

The chief diffüculty, however, is that 
these communities, were they to suc- 
cessfully pass through the State, regional, 
and Federal application process and wait 
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in line for approval, still have no other 
source of funding for the remaining 70 
percent of the funds. 

Mr. President, I have previously noted 
that Montana local property taxes are 
the highest—with.Wyoming—per dollar 
of income in the Nation. I have shown 
that the local taxes to be derived from 
the temporary population are almost nil. 
I have indicated that raising money 
through municipal bonds is almost im- 
possible in Montana, pending legislative 
clarification of a Supreme Court decision 
and a lowering of commercial interest 
rates, even if the local residents wanted 
to place themselves into debt for the 
next 40 years for population which will 
be gone in 3. And I have stated the time 
delay involved in any local revenue is- 
sues precludes their passage in time to 
prepare for the 1971-72 peak Safeguard 
population influx. 

Thus, without local or other Federal 
means of support a possible 30 percent 
grant is not very helpful. In addition, 
grants under the FWQA program specifi- 
cally do not cover sewer collection sys- 
tems, which would be at least of equal 
importance to treatment plant expansion 
in communities experiencing a rapid 
growth in mobile homes. 

What we learn from a closer look at 
the problem of water and sewer facili- 
ties, then, is that what is supposed to be 
a scientific report by the Safeguard Com- 
mand is really more like science fiction. 
What the report optimistically suggests 
as potential sources of Federal assist- 
ance turn out to be a planner’s day- 
dreams. The paltry sum which could be 
actually realized from these sources 
leaves us with the same question we have 
asked in every area of impact: How are 
the Montana communities really going 
to survive Safeguard? 


THE NEWSMEN'S PRIVILEGE ACT 
OF 1970 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr, REID of New York, Mr. Speaker, 
І am introducing today the '*Newsmen's 
Privilege Act of 1970," a-bill which will 
protect all newsmen and other persons 
directly engaged in the gathering or 
presentation of news for any newspaper, 
periodical, wire service, or radio or tele- 
vision station from the forced: disclosure 
of their confidential information and 
the sources thereof. 

While similar legislation in this area 
has already been introduced this session, 
it is my view that the bill I am intro- 
ducing today offers a more complete and 
justified protection to newsmen, Speci- 
fically, my bill provides that in a civil 
action for damages a newsman will keep 
his privilege against forced disclosure of 
his source unless the court makes a find- 
ing that substantial injustice will result 
to the party seeking the information. if 
the source remains anonymous. In other 
bills in this area, a newsman would auto- 
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matically be forced to disclose his source 
in any civil suit for damages. 

In my judgment, recent events have 
pointed out the crucial need for legisla- 
tion of this type. In February, the Jus- 
tice Department attempted to subpena 
newsmen in order to view reporter's 
notes, tapes, recordings, news film, and 
unedited files. As noted by former Attor- 
ney General Ramsay Clark, this type of 
action represented a sharp departure 
from previous department policy. Also 
in February of this year, two CBS re- 
porters were issued subpenas to testify 
before & Federal grand jury inquiry into 
the Black Panthers. In order to cover 
the vast number of possible instances in 
which protection for newsmen is needed, 
my bill extends its jurisdiction over all 
Federal courts, grand juries, agencies, 
commissions, the Congress, and all com- 
mittees thereof. 

This legislation realizes, and I believe 
rightly so, the preferred status accorded 
to the first amendment freedoms in re- 
cent years by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Freedom of the press implies the free 
flow of news and information, within 
the limitations of libel and obscenity 
and, in essence, represents the public's 
right to know. Only the most overriding 
considerations of public policy or the 
individuals right to redress of griev- 
ances in civil actions through the courts 
should take precedence over the public's 
right to be informed on all subjects. 

This legislation does not intend to 
place newsmen above the law, but is de- 
signed to defend against possible repres- 
sion of the news media which could con- 
ceivably transform our sources of news 
into little more than propaganda arms 
for the Government. 

Section 2 of the bill refers to the non- 
disclosure of confidential information, 
while section 3 refers to the nondisclo- 
sure of sources of information. Section 4 
contains several important qualifications 
to the privileges provided in the previous 
two sections: First, pertaining to the 
privilege conferred in section 2 concern- 
ing the information itself, the privilege 
shall not apply to any information which 
has been previously published or broad- 
cast as to its contents by the person 
claiming the privilege. This provision 
is specifically drawn narrowly, so that 
only in the case where the newsman had 
previously allowed the content of the 
material in question to become public, 
may he be denied his privilege of non- 
disclosure. 

The second qualification pertains to 
the privilege of nondisclosure of the 
source of information in section 3. The 
most important point here is that which 
I mentioned at the beginning of my re- 
marks: A newsman will only be required 
to name his source when the court finds 
that substantial injustice would result to 
the other party if the source remained 
anonynious. This provision applies only 
to civil actions for damages. 

Yet another qualification limits the 
privilege concerning the source when it 
would apply to the details of any grand 
jury investigation or other proceeding 
required to be secret under the laws of 
the United States. 
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Section 4(c) provides that in any case 
where a person claims the privilege 
under section 2 or 3, the person seek- 
ing the information may apply to the ap- 
propriate Federal district court for an 
order divesting the privilege. The order 
shall be granted if, after a hearing, there 
is substantial evidence that disclosure of 
the information is required to prevent a 
threat to human life, espionage, or of 
foreign aggression. This interposition be- 
tween prosecutor and newsman provides 
& buffer zone against "fishing expedi- 
tions" by requiring that the party seeking 
the information prove the existence of & 
legitimate and specific threat. It should 
be noted that this applies to both privi- 
leges, and is the rule for all cases except 
those which are of the nature of a civil 
suit for damages. In these particular 
cases, the rule 4(b) (1) applies for the 
source of the information only. Other- 
wise, 4(c) governs. 

In conclusion, I would add that free- 
dom of the press, like freedom of speech, 
can easily be emasculated. Sometimes 
this may occur at such an incremental 
pace that the erosion is difficult to see 
until the freedom is irrevocably impaired. 
In my view, legislation such as this bill 
will provide a formidable barrier to those 
who, whether the Government or private 
parties, seek to use the press to further 
their own interests—often which are not 
the interests of the pubic. 

Iam, therefore, hopeful that the House 
of Representatives will carefully con- 
sider this legislation, and pass favorably 
upon it. 


FARM SUBSIDIES MAKE 
HEADLINES 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, agricul- 
ture is of prime importance in our Min- 
nesota Sixth Congressional District. 

Our people know, from firsthand ex- 
perience, the impact the farm has on our 
rural towns and cities. They realize the 
interdependence between the people on 
the farms and those in the towns and 
cities. 

It is easy to understand why farm leg- 
islation is one of the favorite topics of 
our editorial writers at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
my colleagues, I would like to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this time 
an editorial by Gordon E. Duenow in the 
Little Falls Daily Transcript on the most 
timely subject of farm subsidies: 
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"Farmers fight for subsidies" read the 
headlines of an eastern daily newspaper we 
read this week. The first paragraph pointed 
out that "though much of the world goes 
hungry, not growing crops is one of the more 
lucrative occupations in America, The more 
crops some big farm corporations don't grow 
the more the government pays them." 

Continuing, the story related: "With $250 
milion at stake for big farm corporations, 
they are expected to make a desperate effort 
in Senate-House conference to throw out & 
$20,000 limitation оп such subsidies just 
voted by the Senate." 
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The Nixon administration has decided to 
support a $55,000 farm-subsidy limitation in- 
stead of $20,000, Previously it took no posi- 
tion. 


Limiting subsidy payments to large farm- 
ers has been the subject of discussion in 


Congress and elsewhere for many years but 


nothing has been accomplished. We suspect 
that ome of the reasons why Congressmen 
and Senators have been reluctant to act is 
because some of their campaign money 
comes from these big farmers and very little 
from the family farmer. They needed that 
money to get elected in the first place and 
will need it to get re-elected. 

We've seen news stories which told of the 
fight being waged by farm organizations tu 
keep a no-limit subsidy program. There may 
be some farm organizations fighting for 
this but we've known at least one farm 
organization which has been fighting for 
over 20 years to set a limit on payments to 
one farmer. 

While we'll have to admit that farm sub- 
sidies cost a lot of money, the amount seems 
insignificant when compared with what we 
spend attempting to kill somebody in far-off 
places many of us never even heard of before 
our boys were sent there. The ABM system 
being built in North Dakota, we suspect, 
costs the taxpayers more money than the 
subsidies paid farmers in that state. 

According to figures we have seen, in 1969 
eight subsidy payments were in excess of $1 
million. Total recipients in 1969 were 2,525,- 
800 with the average farmer receiving $1,463. 
A third of the subsidy recipients got less 
than $500—and many got much less than 
that. 

We hope that the House and Senate com- 
mittee can get together and set a limit on 
the payment any one farmer can receive. 
It won't hurt us one bit in Morrison County. 
Maybe if we can get over that hurdle we can 
get around to improving the program to ben- 
efit small farmers such as we have in this 
&rea. The big farmers should be able to take 
care of themselves. If not, let them sell the 
land back to the family farmer and we'll all 
be better off. 

—G.E.D. 


CONGRESSMAN McCLOSKEY COM- 
MENTS ON THE PRESIDENT'S 
VETO. MESSAGE 


HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
carefully examined the President's veto 
message on the education and independ- 
ent offices appropriations bills. I have 
also reviewed the details and legislative 
history of these bills and am voting to- 
day to override the veto of the first and 
sustain the veto of the latter for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 

First, I agree with the President that 
cuts in Federal spending are absolutely 
necessary because of the overriding do- 
mestic problem of continuing inflation. 

Second, however, the President has 
&sked us to support an SST expenditure 
this year of $290 million and an esti- 
mated $17 billion expenditure in Viet- 
nam which will permit maintenance of a 
troop strength of over 250,000 men in 
Vietnam by May of 1971. As nearly as I 
can determine, we save approximately 
$1.5 billion per year each time we bring 
one combat division and its supporting 
personnel home from Vietnam. Most of 
our colleagues who have visited Vietnam 
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in the past 2 months have reported back 
their opinion that we could withdraw 
troops at a faster rate than the President 
is now pursuing. Bringing home 250,000 
men rather than 150,000 men during fis- 
cal year 1971 would thus very probably 
save $3 to $4 billion: Compared with the 
infiationary impact of the $453 million 
budget overage for education, the infla- 
tionary impact of the SST and current 
Vietnam policy is at least eight times as 
great. Furthermore, I am impressed that 
$453 million for education this year is 
more important to the national security 
than are the SST and an additional 100,- 
000 men in. Vietnam. If the President 
were to cut his expenditures in these 
areas as he has suggested in the field of 
education, I would cheerfully vote to sus- 
tain his veto, believing that fiscal re- 
sponsibility and the attack on inflation 
were receiving even-handed treatment 
&cross the board. With his present priori- 
ties, however, I cannot agree. Therefore, 
I will vote to override the education veto 
and try to cut an additional $453 million 
from the defense appropriations bill 
when it comes before us next month. In 
so doing, I hope the President will per- 
ceive that the House of Representatives, 
in voting more money for education and 
less for Vietnam, is encouraging him to 
direct a more rapid withdrawal from 
Vietnam. In so doing, we are also reflect- 
ing the expressed views of our constitu- 
ents that we withdraw more rapidly. A 
recent poll of my own congressional dis- 
trict reflected that 55 percent want to 
spend more money for education. Seven- 
ty-five percent asked that Vietnam 
spending be reduced. I so vote today. 

With respect to the independent office 
appropriations bill, I will vote to sustain 
the President's veto, partly in sympathy 
with the need to fight inflation, but more 
particularly because I object to the re- 
duced expenditures for Operation Break- 
through and the Environmental Quality 
Council which were arrived at in con- 
ference. 

I am likewise in disagreement with 
the mixture of expenditures. determined 
by the conference committee. I believe 
that Veterans' Administation expendi- 
tures, particularly for medical care, 
should have been increased, and that 
NASA expenditures should have been re- 
duced. I believe that the construction of 
rental unit housing perpetuates a pro- 
gram which has proven both cost-inef- 
fective and detrimental to human dig- 
nity. If the veto is sustained, I am hope- 
ful that the ultimate appropriation bill 
will be more balanced along these lines. 


CHILDREN'S MEDICAL RELIEF IN- 
TERNATIONAL, INC., WORKING IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a letter from a constitu- 
ent of mine, Dr. Charles E. Horton, con- 
cerning the outstanding work which is 
being done. in Vietnam by Children's 
Medical Relief International, Inc. 
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So that more people may become aware 
of what American citizens are doing in 
Southeast Asia and other parts of the 
world, I am inserting Dr. Horton's fine 
letter in the Recorp. Dr. Horton is а 
member of the national advisory board 
of Children’s Medical Relief Interna- 
tional, Ine., as well as president and 
member of the board of directors of the 
Educational Foundation of the American 
Society of Plastic and Reconstructive 
Surgeons, Inc. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this fine letter 
to your attention: 

Jury 23, 1970. 
Hon. WILLIAM WHITEHURST, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Виш: Recently, I received some cor- 
respondence from the Executive Director of 
the Children's Medical Relief International, 
Inc. which operates a hospital for plastic 
surgery in Viet Nam. I am on the National 
Advisory Board for this institution, and the 
Educational Foundation of the American So- 
ciety of Plastic and Reconstructive Surgeons, 
Inc. of which I am now President, officially 
endorses and is affiliated with this institu- 
tion. Apparently the committee of responsi- 
bility, COR, has been making leftwing state- 
ments for some time regarding the advis- 
&bility of our involvement in the Vietnamese 
conflict, and our moral responsibility to take 
care of the warinjured. They mounted a big 
effort some three years ago to try to bring a 
lot of warwounded children to the United 
States to get plastic surgery care. Our plastic 
surgery society stated that we would help in 
any way possible, if bringing such wounded 
children to the United States was necessary, 
however, we supported the principle of train- 
ing Vietnamese Nationalists to take care of 
their own problems, and felt that much 
greater good could be performed for their 
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country by this effort. For example, it costs 
anywhere from. $50,000.00 to $100,000.00 to 
bring a child to this country, care for it ade- 
quately over a 6 to 12 months period of time, 
perform major surgery and rehabilitative ef- 
forts on the child, and then perhaps change 
the child so drastically by exposing it to our 
civilization that it may not wish to return 
to Viet Nam. For $10,000.00 we can build an 
operating room in Viet Nam which will work 
for 30 years and will take care of thousands 
of patients. 

Although I cannot prove this, many other 
people feel as I do, that the COR is an orga- 
nization trying to find a way to influence 
public opinion in this country against the 
present administration and our involvement 
in the war, and most people suspect that it 
has definite Socialistic and Leftist leanings. 

Our plastic surgery participation in Viet 
Nam is virtually unknown, but is a true ex- 
ample of private enterprise attacking a prob- 
lem vigorously. When Dr. Richard Stark of 
New York City was President of the Educa- 
tional Foundation of the American Society 
of Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery, this 
project was approved by our Board. As a 
consequence, approximately 30 plastic sur- 
geons have volunteered their services over 
the past four years, each spending a month 
or more in Viet Nam to operate on plastic sur- 
gery patients, and to teach Vietnamese sur- 
geons the art and skill of plastic surgery. Lec- 
tures were given, conferences were sched- 
uled, ward rounds were made, services of the 
plastic surgeons in the Army, Navy and Air 
Force were utilized, other plastic surgeons 
from other countries were mobilized into the 
effort, and as à consequence, last year, an 
official Society of Plastic Surgery consisting 
of nine Vietnamese surgeons, all well trained 
by American standards, was formed. This 
represents quite a triumph, and has brought 
& country which had no plastic surgeon five 
years ago, to a point where they now can be- 
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gin to take care of their own problems. All 
this was done at no expense to American tax- 
payers, as each plastic surgeon donated his 
time, effort and paid his own expenses. 

Concurrently with this effort, Dr. Arthur 
Barsky, another New York surgeon, was able 
to persuade the United States government 
that & model hospital for plastic surgery re- 
construction was necessary. This has resulted 
in the Children's Medical Relief Interna- 
tional, which supplies plastic surgeons to 
this hospital, and through which our plastic 
surgery society volunteers work. Care MED- 
ICO has also been of great help to us in 
Viet Nam, and our Educational Foundation 
is directly affiliated with this organization. 
I am currently on the Natlonal Advisory 
Board of Care MEDICO, representing the 
Foundation. 

We plan to start a similar program of plas- 
tic surgery volunteers to the Dominican Re- 
public where a great need exists. Plastic sur- 
geons have also donated their services to the 
ship “HOPE”, and to hundreds of other de- 
veloping countries overseas. 

This letter is sent to you because so many 
times, you do not have material available to 
you to document the gifts which American 
citizens are giving out of their own pockets 
in order to promote their own sincere feel- 
ings of the right for all people of the world 
to have liberty and freedom as we do here 
in the United States. I thought you might 
find this information useful and, if it can be 
publicized in any way around the capitol, 
and if you need more direct specific informa- 
tion to do so, I can provide this at any time. 

Incidentally, the two senior plastic sur- 
geons in Viet Nam, Dr. Cat and Dr. Hal will 
be visiting with us in Norfolk in October on 
their way to our National meeting in Los 
Angeles. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Charlie 
CHARLES E. Horton, M.D. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, August 14, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Rest in the Lord and wait patiently 
jor Him.—Psalm 37: 7. 

О God, whose spirit dwells in the 
heart of every man and who art seeking 
to lead Thy children in living happy and 
useful lives, grant that we may be strong 
of will, loyal in affection, and great with 
good thoughts as we endeavor to guide 
our Nation in these days of decision and 
destiny. Make us instruments through 
which justice and good will may come to 
our Nation and make our Nation a chan- 
nel through which truth and love may 
flow into our world. 

To this end bless our President, our 
Speaker, and these Representatives of 
our people. Lead them in finding the way 
to a lasting peace, an enduring justice, 
and an abiding good will in our Nation 
and among the nations of the world. 

May our recess be a source of refresh- 
ment and recreation and may we return 
renewed in body and spirit to carry on 
the work for our beloved country. 

In the spirit of Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 15381. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act 


of 1947 with respect to the taxation of reg- 
ulated investment companies. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8.336. An act to amend section 3(b) of 
the Securities Act of 1933 to permit the 
exemption of security issues, not exceeding 
$500,000 in aggregate amount, from the pro- 
visions of such act; 

S. 2176. An act to implement the Conven- 
tion on Offenses and Certain Other Acts 
Committed on Board Aircraft, and for other 
purposes; 

5.2336. Ап act relating to the parishes and 
congregations of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the District of Columbia; 

S. 3903. An act to provide additional reve- 
nue for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; 

5.3905. An act to authorize the District of 
Columbia Council to fix the rates charged by 
the District of Columbia for water and water 
services and for sanitary sewer services; and 

S.3906. An act to authorize the govern- 


ment of the District of Columbia to fix cer- 
tain fees. 

The message also announced that 
the Vice President, pursuant to Public 
Law 91-332, appointed Mr. JACKSON, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. FANNIN, and Mr. HANSEN to 
the National Parks Centennial Com- 
mission. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to title 22, 
United States Code, section 276, ap- 
pointed Mr. SPARKMAN (Chairman), Mr. 
Jorpan of North Carolina, Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH, Mr. Younc of Ohio, Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, and Mr. 
BELLMON to attend the Interparliamen- 
tary Union Meeting to be held at The 
Hague, Holland, October 1 through Oc- 
tober 9, 1970. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM THE SENATE 
AND THE SPEAKER TO SIGN EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House until Wednes- 
day, September 9, 1970, the Clerk be au- 
thorized to receive messages from-the 
Senate and that the Speaker be author- 
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ized to sign any enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions duly passed by the two 
Houses and found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING PRINTING BY THE 
CLERK OF REPORTS FILED BY 
COMMITTEES AUTHORIZED TO 
CONDUCT INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reports filed with the 
Clerk following the adjournment of the 
House until September 9, 1970, by com- 
mittees authorized by the House to con- 
duct investigations may be printed by the 
Clerk as reports of the 91st Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
ACCEPT RESIGNATIONS. AND 
MAKE APPOINTMENTS AUTHOR- 
IZED BY LAW OR BY THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House until Septem- 
ber 9, 1970, the Speaker be authorized to 
accept resignations and to appoint com- 
missions, boards, and committees au- 
thorized by law or by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER ON CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the business in order 
on Calendar Wednesday, September 9, 
1970, may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO REVISE AND EX- 
TEND NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House until Sep- 
tember 9, 1970, all Members of the House 
shall have the privilege to extend and 
revise their own remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on more than one 
subject, if they desire, and also to 
include therein such short quotations as 
may be necessary to explain or complete 
such extension of remarks, but this order 
shall not apply to any subject matter 
which may have occurred or to any 
speech delivered subsequent to the ad- 
journment of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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MAKING IN ORDER CALL OF THE 
CONSENT CALENDAR AND MO- 
TIONS TO SUSPEND THE RULES 
ON SEPTEMBER 14, 1970 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on September 14, 
1970, it shall be in order for the Speaker 
to entertain motions to suspend the rules 
notwithstanding the provisions of clause 
1, rule XXVII, that it shall be in order 
to consider business under clause 4, rule 
XIII, the Consent Calendar rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this means that an un- 
limited number of bills might be called 
up under suspension of the rules, and 
that would be on September 14? 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield, the gentleman is correct. The reg- 
ular day would be September 21, this 
will set the day a week earlier and give 
us a chance to get rid of some of the bills 
on September 14, and not have such a 
long day on September 21. The request 
would give the Speaker the power that he 
already has under the rule except that it 
provides for setting the day up 1 week 
earlier. That is all. 

Mr. GROSS. And this is for 1 day only? 

Mr. ALBERT. That is correct, for only 
1 day, September 14. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


REPUBLICANS SHOULD HANG 
THEIR HEADS IN SHAME OVER 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Thurs- 
day’s vote against the returning Viet- 
namese war veterans was a shameful act 
that the Republican Party will never be 
able to live down. 

By agreeing with the President's veto, 
these Members voted against providing 
the returning veterans with adequate 
medical care—care they have earned 
many times over on the battlefield. I 
cannot imagine how any Member of this 
House could vote to deny a veteran 
proper hospital and other medical treat- 
ment for the wounds received in the de- 
fense of his country. 

We have reached a sorry state when a 
major political party is willing to use 
the veterans as a whipping boy to make 
a partisan issue out of inflation. I say 
shame on a President who would deny 
$105 million for medical care for these 
veterans; and I say shame on the Mem- 
bers of Congress who would go along 
with such a cold and cruel decision. 

Mr. Speaker, the national commander 
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of the Veterans of Foreign Wars put the 
issue squarely: 

The VFW takes the position that Vietnam 
veterans and veterans of previous wars who 
were wounded on the battlefield contribute 
enough when they fight the shooting war in 
the national interest and should not be ex- 
pected to fight the inflation war at the ex- 
pense of their health. 


The President has exhorted us to sup- 
port the war in Vietnam and provide the 
funds to send American boys to South- 
east Asia. I have supported him in these 
efforts, but I never dreamed that the 
day would come when this same Presi- 
dent would say “No” to medical care for 
these boys we have sent into combat. I 
am surprised that Members who have 
been instrumental in sending American 
boys to Vietnam would not have the com- 
passion necessary to provide these same 
boys with medical treatment on their re- 
turn. 

Mr. Speaker, the President may think 
he has a great political issue about 
spending, but I-am convinced that the 
American people are going to be sickened 
when they learn the Republican Party 
is sacrificing wounded veterans in this 
political game. 


THE SOVIET INVASION OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(Mr, VIGORITO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr, VIGORITO, Mr. Speaker, freedom, 
the exemption or liberation from the 
control of some other person or some 
arbitrary power, is a privilege treasured 
by all people with independence of spirit. 
As the tragic 20th of August, the second 
anniversary of the Soviet aggression 
and occupation of Czechoslovakia ap- 
proaches, we should be painfully aware 
of the repression of freedom now ruling 
the existence of the Czechoslovaks. 

In 1948 a Communist coup shattered 
Czechoslovakian hopes of becoming a 
modern democracy. The 20 years of de- 
ceit and corruption which followed left 
the nation politically manipulated with 
no freedoms of speech, press or assembly. 
In the spring of 1968, despite the 
great disillusionment, the Czechoslovaks, 
united behind new, young leaders, be- 
gan to correct past errors. A spirit of 
liberty was again felt in the land. Then 
in August of 1968, violating the principles 
of international law and the United Na- 
tions, the Soviet war machine, sensing its 
reactionary system in danger, invaded 
the small country and subdued her. 

Mr. Speaker, this crime against free- 
dom cannot be forgotten. This crime 
against a small nation attempting to es- 
tablish its own social order is one of the 
most serious perpetrated in our time. 
Spurious justifications cannot satisfy the 
outraged world or the noble Czechoslo- 
vaks who continue to resist the growing 
repression in their midst. I call on my 
fellow Americans to firmly support the 
resistance of the Czechoslovaks and to 
denounce the government which so com- 
pletely deprives them of their freedom. 
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REQUEST FOR PERMISSION FOR 
THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT AUGUST 21, TO FILE A RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 17555 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor may have until 
midnight, August 21, to file a report on 
the bill (H.R. 17555), the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunities Enforcement Act of 
1970. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would ask the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky if this request is 
being made with the knowledge of the 
minority members of the committee? 

Mr. PERKINS. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would say to the gentleman that 
I have not personally discussed it with 
the minority members. Filing of the re- 
port is overdue, and all the minority 
members know that the report is over- 
due. We are just trying to expedite the 
business of the House instead of waiting 
until we get back after the recess, Under 
our committee rules the draft of a com- 
mittee report must be circulated to all 
members of the committee before it is 
filed. The report is prepared, but it must 
be circulated before filing. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would ask 
the gentleman to withhold his request 
until he has consulted with minority 
members of the committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
delighted to do so. 


Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 


POLITICAL BROADCASTING 


(Mr. EDMONDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
conferees from the House and Senate 
have reached an agreement on the terms 
of the bill to make broadcast time, both 
radio and television, more accessible to 
candidates at reasonable rates and to 
limit campaign spending for radio and 
television time. 

This is a good bill and a fair bill. It 
merits the bipartisan support that se- 
cured its passage in both the House and 
Senate. 

The amended version adopted by the 
conference should have the same bipar- 
tisan support today. 

There have been a few making loud 
and rather vociferous objections to the 
amendment that would make the bill 
take effect in time to cover this fall’s 
general election. The conferees or the 
majority of them at least, say that if the 
bill is good for 1972, then why not for 
the election in 1970? 

I hope our friends on the Republican 
side of the House will continue to look 
at this matter in the statesmanlike and 
bipartisan way in which they supported 
this bill when it passed the House in the 
first place and we will see the enactment 
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of this bill before the close of business 
today. 


THE EXISTENCE OF A NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 


(Mr. SAYLOR, asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr, Speaker, last eve- 
ning I propounded a parliamentery in- 
quiry to the distinguished Speaker. My 
parliamentary inquiry was to ask 
whether or not, in view of the fact that 
the Reorganization Act of 1946 requires 
Congress to adjourn on or before the 
31st of July of each year unless a na- 
tional emergency exists, Congress should 
now adjourn. I was informed then by 
the Speaker, and correctly so, that the 
reorganization is not in effect because a 
national emergency exists. 

I have carefully checked the RECORD 
and find that President Nixon has not 
declared any national emergency, Presi- 
dent Johnson:did. not declare a national 
emergency, President Kennedy did not 
declare a national emergency, and Pres- 
ident Eisenhower did not declare a na- 
tional emergency. 

But there was a proclamation issued 
by President Truman which proclaimed 
the existence of a national emergency 
based upon events in Korea, and that 
has not been rescinded and is therefore 
still.in effect. It is Proclamation“ No. 
2914 of December 16, 1950. It may. be 
found in title 50, United States Code 
Appendix, footnote to chapter 3, page 
9497, 1964 edition under the subtitle 
“Miscellaneous- Proclamations and Ex- 
ecutive Orders.” 


THE REQUEST OF ISRAEL TO ACT 
ON EMPLACEMENT OF MISSILES 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on July 27 
I addressed the House on the then pend- 
ing negotiations relative to a cease-fire 
between Israel and Egypt. In the course 
of my remarks I said: 

So while our Government is carrying on 
these efforts I am sure we are aware of 
the responsibilities we must face if, hav- 
ing induced the Israelis to give up their 
present policies they should suffer some gross 
danger or disaster. We would be wise, I be- 
lieve, while hoping and working for the best 
to be prepared for the worst in case there 


is duplicity or deceit on the part of the Egyp- 
tians and the Russians. 


The Washington Post of today carries 
& headline, "Israel Asks United States 
To Act on Missiles," which they allege, 
formally and solemnly, were moved to 
a forbidden area on the adjacent side of 
the Suez Canal the very night after the 
6 o'clock deadline on which they had al- 
ready agreed to desist fire. I think we can 
do no less, Mr. Speaker, than to respond 
to this appeal and live up to our obliga- 
tion to see to it that the Israelis are 
protected in the dutiful observance of 
this agreement. 
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Mr. Speaker, I insert articles from this 
morning's Washington Post: 

ISRAEL ASKS UNITED STATES TO Аст ON Mis- 
SILES—Dayan Says EGYPT BROKE CEASE- 
FIRE 

(By Alfred Friendly) 

JERUSALEM, Aug. 13.—Gen. Moshe Dayan 
said today that his government has “de- 
manded" of the United States that the Soviet 
surface-to-air missiles introduced into the 
Suez Canal military standstill zone in viola- 
tion of the cease-fire agreement be returned 
to their former sites. 

The emplacement of the missiles—SA-2s 
and SA-3s—''s of considerable military sig- 
nificance,” the defense minister told the 
Knesset, the Israel parliament. "It is not 
а marginal act, a burst of fire." 

He said that the forward deployment of the 
missiles into the cease-fire zone, where the 
truce agreement provides that no new weap- 
ons be introduced, occurred “on the first 
night of the cease-fire—th night of Friday- 
Saturday—and thereafter." An Israeli news- 
paper reported today that a presumed second 
operation took place the following night. 

[Cairo Radio denounced the Inel alle- 
gations as an “organized campaign’ .gainst 
the cease-fire. The radio called it а “cons 
temptible Israeli attempt to evade the con- 
sequences of their acceptance of the Ameri- 
can peace initiative.”] 

Dayan did not specify the number of 
missiles, but it is understood in Israel that 
at least a dozen new sites were constructed 
and equipped. In SA-2 sites, there are six 
missiles, in SA-3 sites eight. There are also 
back-up missiles at each site. 

In obtaining rectification of the violation, 
Dayan said, Israel looks upon the Americans 
“as bearing a heavier responsibility in this 
matter, particularly on the basis of their 
own words, namely that when they came and 
proposed this agreement to us, they told us 
that thts agreement, with special reference 
to the standstill section, was made with the 
knowledge of the Soviets who, as is known, 
have an important part in the ground-to-air 
missile systems in Egypt.” 

Dayan submitted an official complaint of 
the violation to the chief of staff of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion. Map reference points were given to 
UNTSO for the new missile sites. 

The matter is taken extremely serious!y 
here, In principle, Israel has "reserved its 
military option"—presumably an air attack 
to wipe out the new emplacements—but 
there is little thought that it will act on 
it, certainly not at this stage 

Israel's hope—or as Dayan put it, its “de- 
mand”—is tah the United States in some 
way induce the Russians to force the Egyp- 
tians to pull the missiles. back from the 
cease-fire zone. 

More realistically, for the prospect of a 
pullback seems slight, it is believed that in 
the absence of corrective action on the Egyp- 
tian side, Israel will invoke a recent, secret 
but apparently firm agreement from the 
United States to maintain the balance of 
forces. 

This would mean the immediate supply to 
Israel of aircraft in amounts necessary to 
offset the new Egyptian defensive capability 
and, according to reports from abroad, 
promised electronic anti-missile jamming 
equipment. 

Dayan also made the first official disclos- 
ure of the text of the cease-fire agreement, 
quoting it in full. The "stand-still" sec- 
tion of 1t says that both sides will refrain 
from changing the military status quo with- 
in a zone extending 50 kilometers (32 miles) 
on both sides of the Suez Canal, and will 
not introduce or construct any new military 
installations in them. Activities in that area 
are to be limited to maintaining existing 
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installations and to the rotation and supply 
of the forces now there. 

The standstill section, Dayan emphasized, 
is “a central part of the agreement. More 
so—the entire agreement bears considerable 
weight in the American peace initiative.” 

“The violation is weighty, the section vio- 
lated is weighty, and this agreement is of 
weight within the context of the dialogue 
under the American peace initiative,” he 
said. 

DEMAND TO WASHINGTON 

"When Israel learned of the violation, he 
explained, it approached the United States, 
advised it of the facts and "demanded ... 
that matters be returned to their correct 
status: that these batteries, which were ad- 
vanced after zero hour, be returned to their 
former sites." 

The official Israeli announcement late yes- 
terday said the SA-2s and SA-3s had been 
moved up to between 20 and 30. kilometers 
(12 to 18 miles) from the canal and were in 
the area between the Suez-Cairo and Is- 
mailia-Nile Delta roads. 

If so, this means that they are at least 
half-way into the cease-fire zone on the 
Egyptian side. Those to the north, between 
Ismailia and the Damiata outlet of the Nile, 
would be a totally new departure. Hitherto 
there had been no missiles in that area. 

In a television interview tonight, Israeli 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban sidestepped a 
question on whether the alleged violation 
would cause Israel to hold up naming its 
representative to the forthcoming peace talks 
under the auspices of United Nations special 
negotiator Gunnar Jarring. 

Eban said that the first priority was to get 
the United States to agree to the facts of 
the violation, and the second was to get 
Washington to do something about 1t. 

Eban asserted that Jarring had expressed 
& preference for the talks to begin at the for- 
eign minister level. Egypt and Jordan have 
asked for the talks to be held in New York, 
where the representatives would be the heads 
of the U.N. delegations. 

From Dayan's remarks, and from informed 
sources, the sequence of the violation can 
now be reconstructed: 

News of the alleged. Egyptian "cheating" 
apparently was not brought to the Israeli 
cabinet until late Sunday or possibly Mon- 
day. The cabinet had met for five hours Sun- 
day оп а quite different issue, the truncated 
wording the U.S. State Department used to 
convey Israel's acceptance of the cease-fire 
agreement to Jarring. 

Israel's ambassador to Washington, Yitzhak 
Rabin, had been called home to discuss the 
issue and was supposed to stay on for an- 
other cabinet session Wednesday. But on 
Monday Rabin was suddenly sent back to 
Washington, to bear word of the new dis- 
covery: 

Soon thereafter, news of it spread like 
wildfire in top governmental and parliamen- 
tary circles. By yesterday it had reached some 
portions of the public through U.S. and 
British press 

Israeli papers alluded to the situation 
broadly yesterday afternoon, but without 
specifics. Although the brief official word 
came only at 11 p.m. yesterday, the Israeli 
press editorialized on the matter this morn- 
ing, revealing considerable knowledge of the 
details. 


ISRAELI JETS STRIKE TARGETS IN JORDAN 
From News Dispatches 

Israel air force planes crossed the Jordan 
cease-flre line yesterday to attack a guerrilla 
base in reprisal for rocket attacks on a fron- 
tier settlement, the military command in Tel 
Aviv reported. Jordan said a village was 
strafed but there were no casualties, 

The 20-minute raid was the first conducted 
against Jordan-based irregulars since the 
Middle East cease-fire went into effect Friday 
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night. Israeli planes have hit guerrilla posi- 
tions in Lebanon three times. 

The Israeli command also reported that 
two guerrillas were killed and three captured 
in a clash with an Israel! patrol in the Jordan 
Valley. The infiltrators were identified as 
members of the leftist Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine, one of the most out- 
spoken opponents of the U.S. peace initiative. 

Jordanian security authorities have been 
alerted to guard against attempts to kidnap 
diplomats, foreigners or government leaders 
by radical Palestine commandos opposing а 
peace settlement, diplomatic sources said in 
Beirut yesterday. 

King Hussein of Jordan will arrive in Egypt 
next Thursday for talks with President Nas- 
ser, it was announced in Cairo yesterday, 


UNITED STATES WITHHOLDS JUDGMENT, CHECKS 
CHARGES BY ISRAEL 


(By A. D. Horne) 


Despite growing public pressure from. Is- 
rael, the United States continued yesterday 
to withhold judgment on that country's 
charges that Egypt had violated the Suez 
Canal cease-fire by moving forward antl- 
aircraft missiles the night 1t went into effect. 

"We are stil looking into the matter," 
said State Department spokesman Robert J. 
McCloskey. “The United States government 
has not come to à judgment.” 

Israeli Ambassador Yitzhak Rabin, mak- 
ing his second visit to the State Department 
in three days, told reporters, “We expect the 
United States, which is responsible as the 
initiator of the cease-fire, first to study the 
facts and second to come to a conclusion." 

U.S. Officials stressed that the facts were 
still far from clear and that it might take 
several days more for Washington, collecting 
and analyzing its own aerial photographs, to 
arrive at any verified conclusion from which 
it might accuse Egypt of violating the truce. 

The tentative view here was that between 
nightfall Friday and dawn Saturday some 
truck-mounted missiles were moved forward 
in the 31-mile-deep standstill zone. But there 
was still no proof here that any of the move- 
ment had come after 1 a.m. Cairo time, when 
the cease-fire began. 

Rabin, asked when the missiles were moved, 
replied, "I believe it started several hours 
prior to the cease-fire and continued after- 
ward." 

Israel, some officials suggested, purposely 
was making an early test case of American 
willingness to enforce the letter of the cease- 
fire agreement, which bars any forward move- 
ment of men or weapons into or within the 
31-mile zones on each side of the Suez Ca- 
nal. Defense Minister Moshe Dayan yester- 
day made public for the first time the lan- 
guage of the agreement. 

The United States, however, is anxious to 
maintain progress toward talks likely 
to begin soon at the United Nations through 
mediator Gunnar Jarring. 

Egypt and Jordan reportedly have told 
Jarring they want to conduct the talks 
through their U.N. ambassadors in New York. 
U.S. officials believe that Israel, which has 
asked that the talks be between foreign min- 
isters on Cyprus, will agree to the U.N. ar- 
rangements. The level of the meeting could 
be raised easily by Sept. 15, when foreign 
ministers will be arriving for the opening of 
the General Assembly. 

Yesterday Israel’s Rabin and Dr. Ashraf 
Ghorbal, Egypt’s minister here, met sepa- 
rately with Assistant Secretary of State Jo- 
seph J. Sisco. Afterward Ghorbal, who re- 
turned Wednesday afternoon from several 
weeks in Cairo, told reporters: 

“I think the parties should address them- 
selves to the peace talks and not accuse each 
other in incriminations and bring about al- 
legations that are unfounded. It would reflect 
on their future intentions." 

Rabin, echoing Dayan, said flatly, "I be- 
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lieve there was . . . a violation of the cease- 
fire standstill.” But he would not go into de- 
tail on how many missiles were involved or 
how close to the canal they were moved. 

Other Israeli and American officials said 
the charges provided to the U.S. government 
were detailed, but that Israel wanted the de- 
tails kept secret to avoid letting Egypt and 
the Soviet Union know whether anything has 
gone undetected. 

U.S. officials noted that the high-altitude 
SA-2s could be moved rapidly to prepared 
sites. Israel is more concerned about the So- 
viet-crewed SA-3s which are used to protect 
the SA-2 sites against low-level attacks. 

As of last night, American officials said they 
did not know whether any SA-3s were in- 
volved, 

TERMS OF CEASE-FIRE 

(These are the clauses of the cease-fire 
agreement between Egypt and Israel, as out- 
lined yesterday by Israeli Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan. The clauses were broadcast by 
Jerusalem and translated by Washington.) 

Both sides will honor a cease-fire effective 
Friday, Aug. 7, at 2200 GMT (6 p.m. EDT). 

Both sides will cease infiltration and shoot- 
ing on land and sea across the cease-fire line, 

Both sides will refrain from changing the 
military status quo in the areas extending 50 
kilometers (32 miles) east and west of the 
cease-fire line. Neither side will introduce or 
set up any new military installations in these 
regions. Activities within these regions will 
be limited to the maintenance of existing in- 
Stallations in their present area and positions 
and to the rotation and supply of forces now 
in these regions. In order to bolster the hon- 
oring of the cease-fire, each side will rely on 
its national means, including reconnaissance 
planes which will be free to operate un- 
hindered up to a distance of 10 kilometers 
(6 miles) from its side of the cease-fire line, 

Each side is entitled to enlist the help of 
the U.N. machinery, if needed, for reporting 
to the other side claims of cease-fire viola- 
tions and the freezing of military operations. 

Both sides will act according to the 1947 
Geneva Convention regarding the treatment 
of war prisoners and will agree to enlist the 
help of the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee in implementing their commitments 
under this Conyention. 


MR. NIXON SAYS “YES” TO HIS 
OWN BIG SPENDING 


(Mr, GIBBONS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
nouncing his vetoes of housing, veterans, 
antipollution, and education appropria- 
tions voted by Congress, Mr. Nixon 
sought to picture himself as the guard- 
ian of ihe taxpayers' dollars, coura- 
geously saying "No" to spending. The 
"No" to spending for education, health, 
wounded veterans, housing, and water 
and sewer grants to hundreds of com- 
munities, must raise questions in people's 
minds about priorities, 

The people may begin to wonder why 
he did not say "No" to an $830,000 ex- 
penditure of tax money to plush up his 
airplane, already the plushest plane in 
the world. The people may also wonder 
why he did not say “No” to the construc- 
tion of a $350,000 helicopter pad on his 
Key Biscayne property. 

They may wonder why he did not say 
“No” to the cost of the taxpayers footing 
the bill for à $60,000 windscreen around 
his swimming pool at the San Clemente 
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retreat. They may wonder why he did 
not say "No" to the expenditure of an 
admitted $250,000 for extra facilities and 
another $100,000 annually just to main- 
tain them at San Clemente. 

They may wonder why he did not say 
“No” to the $1!5 million spent on plush 
Wnite House offices for the largest Pres- 
idential staff in history, and “No” for 
thousands of dollars for silly gilded uni- 
forms for White House guards. They 
may wonder why he did not say “No” to 
the additional $4 million for that staff, 
many of whom devote time almost solely 
to partisan political activities in behalf 
of Republican candidates. 

When they look at the life style of this 
so-called economy-minded administra- 
tion, the people will not be surprised at 
a Cabinet member who redecorated his 
office at a cost of $40,000 to the taxpay- 
ers—including an $1,800 desk and car- 
peting priced at more than $56 per 
square yard. 

The people cannot be fooled forever. 
They know who the “big spenders” really 
are. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE EXTENSION 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of H.R. 17133 to extend 
the provisions of title 13 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, re- 
lating to war risk insurance. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
take a few minutes to explain this? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Iowa will yield, I will 
be happy to. 

This legislation was originally enacted 
some 19 years ago. It expires September 
7, 1970. This renewal—which is the 
fourth one—would extend the legisla- 
tion through September 7, 1975. 

Briefly this law allows the Secretary 
of the Department of Transportation to 
negotiate with the air carriers and pro- 
vide premium or nonpremium war risk 
insurance for the protection of aircraft. 
persons and property transported there- 
on, after the Secretary has made a de- 
termination that such insurance cannot 
be obtained on reasonable terms and 
conditions from companies engaged in 
the insurance business in the United 
States. Ordinary aviation insurance pol- 
icies exclude certain named “war risks” 
from coverage. 

This exclusion applies to war, hostili- 
ties, insurrections or acts of foreign en- 
emies. The Vietnam war and other trou- 
ble spots in the world well establish the 
need for this legislation if we are to 
require our air carriers to provide serv- 
ice in such trouble areas. The extension 
is supported by the Department of 
Transportation, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
air carriers. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, how long 
has this program been in effect? 

Mr. STAGGERS. For 19 years. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, we have had 
& loss of only some $600? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Only $650. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 17133 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1312 of title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act 
of. 1958, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1542), is 
amended by striking out the words “Septem- 
ber 7, 1970", and by inserting the words 
"September 7, 1975" in place thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

House Resolution 1132 was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move à 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the 
folowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No, 284] 


McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

MeMillan 

MacGregor 

Martin 

May 

Mayne 

Meskill 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller, Calif. 

Mills 

Mink 

Mize 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 


Abbitt 


Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 


Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 


Burleson, Tex. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 

Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clay 
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Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Watson 
Weicker 
Whalley 
Whitehurst 
Taylor Whitten 
Tunney Wiggins 
Van Deerlin Williams 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 253 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Wilson, 
Charles Н. 
Wold 


Stanton 


Steed 
Steiger, Ariz, 
Stephens 
Stokes 

Taft 


Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 


PERMISSION FOR HOUSE COMMIT- 
TEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
TO HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT, 
AUGUST 21 TO FILE REPORT 
ON H.R.17555, THE EQUAL EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT OP 1970 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS TO 
HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT AUGUST 
21 TO FILE CERTAIN INVESTI- 
GATIVE REPORTS 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Government Operations may have 
until midnight August 21 to file certain 
investigative reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection, 


CONSUMER PROTECTION AND REP- 
RESENTATION ACT OF 1970 


(Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today the Consumer Pro- 
tection and Representation Act of 1970, 
which I hope to offer at the appropriate 
time as a substitute for the consumer 
protection legislation recently reported 
out by the House Government Operations 
Committee. This bill is designed to meet 
some of the deficiencies in that législa- 
tion as pointed out by the supplementary 
views of some of the Members. 

Mr. Speaker, I call this to the attention 
of my colleagues at this time. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR WEEK 
OF SEPTEMBER 9 


(Mr. ARENDS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time for the purpose of inquiring of the 
distinguished majority leader as to the 
legislative program for the balance of 
this day and what we may have for the 
week after we return. 

Mr. ALBERT. Wil the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, we are not 
going to have any further legislative 
business this week. T'he program for the 
week of September 9 is as follows: We 
are listing these bills for Wednesday and 
the balance of the week: 

H.R. 17809, prevailing rate pay Sys- 
tem for Government employees, open 
rule, 2 hours of debate. 

H.R. 17795, Emergency Community 
Facilities Act, open rule, 1 hour of de- 
bate. 

H.R. 16542, to regulate the mailing of 
unsolicited credit cards, open rule, 2 
hours of debate. 

H.R. 17982, extension of financing for 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 
open rule, 1 hour of debate. 

H.R. 11913, Communicable Disease 
Control Amendments of 1970, open rule, 
1 hour of debate. 

H.R. 9804, Supplemental Facilities 
Yuma Mesa Irrigation District, Ariz., 
open rule, 1 hour of debate. 

H.R. 16987, Minot extension, Missouri 
River Basin project, North Dakota, open 
rule, 1 hour of debate. 

H.R. 7521, Riverton Extension, Mis- 
souri River Basin project, open rule, 1 
hour of debate. 

H.R. 10874, to establish Gulf Islands 
National Seashore, Alabama, Florida, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, open rule, 2 
hours of debate. 

H.R. 13001, Navajo Indian irrigation 
project, open rule, 1 hour of debate. 

H.R. 9306, to establish Apostle Islands 
National Lakeshore, Wis., open rule, 2 
hours of debate. 

This announcement is made subject to 
the usual general reservation that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at 
any time and any further program may 
be announced later. 

I may add that the conference report 
which had been previously announced 
for today will probably be called up dur- 
ing the course of that week. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 


TWENTY-TWO PERCENT DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE PROPOSED TO STIM- 
ULATE PRODUCTION OF LOW SUL- 
FUR COAL TO FIGHT POLLUTION 


(Mr, PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced legislation which would per- 
mit 2 22-percent depletion allowance for 
the production of low sulfur coal or coal 
byproducts as a major weapon against 
air pollution, 

A way must be found to increase the 
production of low sulfur coal or its by- 
products because low sulfur coal or sol- 
vent refined coal can reduce sulfur di- 
oxide discharges in utility plants, steel 
mills and other large users to a tolerable 
and acceptable limit. 

My proposal is aimed at stimulating 
production of coal with less than 1.5 
percent sulfur and free of ash as quickly 
as possible. 
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At the turn of the century when our 
Nation was faced with an oil shortage 
to meet the needs of our industrial 
growth, the oil depletion allowance was 
enacted by Congress and it has more 
than served its purpose. 

As we view the crises which face Amer- 
ica’s utilities and industrial growth be- 
cause of the mounting problem with air 
pollution, we must apply the same kind 
of stimulus to encourage mining of low 
sulfur coal or production of low sulfur 
coal byproducts. 

My proposed tax break would be ap- 
plied to the cost of locating low sulfur 
coal mines, opening such mines, mining 
the coal, and processing regular coal 
through various solvent refining meth- 
ods to convert it into a low sulfur by- 
product which also meets the antipollu- 
tion standards of most communities. 

I believe the dual approach of actually 
mining low sulfur coal or changing bi- 
tuminous coal to low sulfur fuel would 
more than meet the needs of our expand- 
ing economy and would provide the most 
meaningful alternative to mass power 
blackouts being predicted throughout the 
Nation. 

There are three basic methods for con- 
verting regular coal to low sulfur fuel 
and all would be covered under this tax 
depletion proposal. 

These include solvent refined coal, 
which converts regular coal to low sulfur 
and no-ash reconstituted coal liquid 
through application of solvents; the pro- 
duction of coal to gas and firing it into 
boilers, and the process of hydrogenating 
coal into low sulfur fuel oil. 

Studies indicate that based on the 1969 
production rate of 580 million tons of 
coal, there are sufficient quantities of 1.5 
percent sulfur coal to last more than 200 
years at a 50-percent recovery rate. This 
assumes that there would be a demand 
for 1.5 percent sulfur coal for the entire 
580 million tons. 

The only solution to the shortage of 
low sulfur coal is to open new mines in 
areas with this type of coal. 

Unless major steps are taken to in- 
crease production of low sulfur coal or 
low sulfur coal byproducts, this Nation 
will not only be faced with a major power 
blackout but also with a disastrous short- 
age of energy to keep the Nation’s indus- 
tries going as we surge toward a $2 tril- 
lion economy by 1980. 

The need for low sulfur coal is aggra- 
vated by the fact that municipalities all 
over the Nation are enacting local laws 
setting rigid limitations on the effusion 
of sulfur dioxide from coal burning power 
plants. New York City has a 1-percent 
sulfur coal ordinance while Chicago will 
require 2-percent sulfur coal this summer 
and ultimately reduce its requirements to 
a 1.5-percent sulfur limitation. 

The overall needs of energy production 
in the wake of America’s enormous in- 
dustrial growth and fantastic power 
needs cannot be met by low sulfur fuel 
oil whether produced domestically or im- 
ported. Nor can it be met by atomic 
energy which at best has limited uses at 
extremely high cost. 

Once the coal mining industry has 
sufficient incentive to invest in the loca- 
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tion and opening of new low sulfur coal 
mines or the creation of processing plants 
to produce solvent refined low sulfur coal, 
the price of American coal per 1 million 
B.t.u.'s to utilities and steel mills will be 
substantially below the cost of import oil 
for the same amount of B.t.u.'s. 

We have ample studies to show that 
low sulfur coal can be produced with 
adequate tax incentives to meet the long 
range needs of our Nation to produce 
energy. 

I hope the legislation will get an early 
hearing from the Ways and Means 
Committee. 


SHOE IMPORT SITUATION 


(Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to bring to the 
attention of the Members a copy of a 
letter which was directed to Time maga- 
zine with regard to the shoe import 
situation from Mr. William Sheskey, 
president of Bostonian Shoes in Whit- 
man, Mass. 

I hope that the Members will take the 
time to read this letter as it does an 
excellent job outlining the plight of the 
American shoe industry, and I hope they 
will bear this letter in mind when we con- 
sider the trade bill which has been re- 
ported out of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The letter follows: 


BOSTONIAN SHOES, 
Whitman, Mass., July 31, 1970. 
EDITOR IN CHIEF, 
Time, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: Time did not distinguish itself 
in its report on the Trade Bill, page 62 of the 
July 27th issue. This thoroughly warped 
picture of Ways and Means Committee ac- 
tion and foreign Trade Policy contains a 
number of inaccuracies. It is larded with 
hyperbole and does a disservice to readers 
who have a right to know why Congress is 
concerned with imports and the deteriorat- 
ing trade position of the United States. 

Such comments as “surge of protectionism 
& consequence of the nations economic 
woes," and "inflation has driven up prices of 
many U.S. products leading manufactur- 
ers to clamor for barriers against imports" 
indicate the writer's meager understanding 
of what is going on in international trade 
today. 

The demand for some help against the 
growing flood of imports has increased over 
the past decade in response to enormous 
changes in world trading conditions since 
World War II. Probably, the most important 
factor has been the phenomenal industrial 
recovery of Europe ànd Japan. Sparked by 
American aid, these areas are now fully com- 
petitive with the United States. As a result 
the U.S, share of world trade has been 
shrinking and in 1969 fell to 18.4% of the 
nearly $250 billion total. Japan's share has 
doubled during the past decade and the 
European share has shown substantial 
growth. 

Another factor is the internationalization 
of production led by the United States. Sales 
of American companies to foreign markets 
out of facilities established abroad are at 
least five times U.S. exports. This had spread 
the advanced American technology and man- 
agement know-how throughout the world. 
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The U.S. leadership in technology has now 
disappeared in the majority of lines, and is 
rapidly disappearing in computers and air- 
craft. West Germany and Japan particularly, 
without military burdens, have shown enor- 
mous.progress in manufacturing technology. 

Finally the organization of trade blocs, 
such as the European Economic Community, 
and the Euro Free Trade Association 
bave introduced customs unions which have 
injected wholly new elements into the trad- 
ing picture. The EEC, for example, has elim- 
inated internal tariffs and averaged up ex- 
ternal tariffs. In the drive for a certain de- 
gree of self-sufficiency, barriers to the import 
of American agricultural products, and non- 
tariff obstacles to industrial imports have 
been erected. On the other side of the globe, 
the Japanese have maintained literally hun- 
dreds of restrictions on imports, and on in- 
vestment in Japan. Some reduction of these- 
barriers 1s now taking place; but almost one 
hundred restrictions on imports remain. 

Following the War, it was the U.S. inten- 
tion to aid the rebuilding of war-torn econ- 
omies and help their obtaining dollars by not 
insisting on a true reciprocity in trade ne- 
gotiations. Now that these countries are 
fully recovered and.providing severe com- 
petition for American industry, which en- 
joying a marked competitive advantage in 
lower labor costs, the import flood as well as 
restrictions on American exports become of 
vital importance to the long-run welfare 
of the American economy. Although the im- 
pact of steel imports has already produced 
voluntary restraints, it is usually the labor 
intensive industries such as shoes and textiles 
that suffer most from imports from lower 
wage countries. Countries advancing in- 
dustrially move first into labor intensive in- 
dustries which require less capital to’ in- 
crease exports to obtain dollars for capital 
intensive industralization. 

Labor intensive industries and labor or- 
ganizations in the U.S, see in our declining 
share of world trade’and the growing pressure 
of imports on domestic industry, major prob- 
lems of adjustment in hundreds of com- 
munities throughout the nation. For ex- 
ample, footwear imports in the U.S. this year 
will probably reach 220 million pairs, or al- 
most 38% of domestic production. The do- 
mestic industry will produce about 565 mil- 
lion pairs, 20 million less than їп 1955. A con- 
tinuation of this trend will mean closing of 
more plants; loss of capital to family busi- 
nesses and stockholders; and further declines 
in employment opportunities. The economy 
will need viable labor intensive industries 
such as shoes and textiles to provide oppor- 
tunities for entrepreneurs and jobs for the 
normal increase in the work force, expanded 
by additions from the reduction of the mili- 
tary complex. The unrest which will result as 
we move into the 70's and are unable to find 
employment for the disadvantaged, many of 
whom could be employed in labor intensive 
industries, will present a political as well as 
economic problem. After all there 1s an Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 on the statute books. 

This is the background for an understand- 
ing of the present trade situation which has 
aroused industry, labor, and a growing num- 
ber of members of Congress to demand action 
to slow down the export of Jobs and the liqui- 
dation of labor intensive industries. 

There are other aspects of the Time story 
which are far from commendable and which 
present & very misleading picture of trade to 
the lay reader. Time should have known that 
the U.S. has no real surplus of exports over 
imports. The Secretary of Commerce testified 
before the Ways and Means Committee a 
short time ago that if grants in aid and give- 
aways amounting to between $2.5 and $3. 
billion annually are deducted to arrive at the 
"commercial" exports, imports and exports 
for 1969 will about balance. In 1968, Time 
will find there was over a $1 billion “com- 
mercial” trade deficit. 
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The statement that free trade has been a 
“mighty engine”, of global prosperity exag- 
gerates and in the case of the U.S., grossly 
exaggerates the importance of foreign trade. 
U.S. exports and imports are relatively small 
in relation to Gross National Product. In 
1969, exports were about 3.9% of GNP as 
compared with a 3.2% 35 years ago. Of this 
total, about 25% goes to the subsidiaries of 
American corporations abroad. 

U.S. imports have risen from 2.6% of GNP 
in 1934 to 3.8% in 1969 and it is important 
to note that almost 40% of all imports are 
duty free. Average duties which were about 
47% in 1934 will be about 8% at the end of 
the Kennedy Round cuts in 1973. The United 
States is still the greatest free market in the 
world, and is the target for every exporting 
country. 

While exports may run from 12 to 14% for 
such nations as England, Germany, Italy 
and have doubtless aided in the industrial ex- 
pansion, internal policies and the develop- 
ment of the Common Market rather than 
foreign trade have been the “engine” of pros- 
perity for these countries. Japan might be 
one country where foreign trade has actually 
been an “engine” of prosperity. 

The statements that the Ways and Means 
Bill would “reverse the whole U.S. led post- 
war movement toward free trade” and “be a 
great leap backward to the protectionism 
of the 30's" are hyperbole and misread the 
present proposals as well as the strength of 
world trade today. Free World Trade has ex- 
panded to its present almost one quarter 
trillion in spite of the fact that there are 
restrictions of one type or another in prac- 
tically every trading country in the world. 
There are quotas, tariffs, nontariff barriers, 
value added taxes, subsidies and many other 
types of hidden restrictions on our trade to- 
day. The slow down of a few imports into the 
US. will be insignificant to the present mas- 
sive world trade. 

Moreover, a more careful examination of 
the proposed bill would have revealed that 
mandatory quotas may be avoided by volun- 
tary arrangements between countries to slow 
down imports. The President is also author- 
ized to exempt those imports he deems to 
be non-disruptive. This could reduce sub- 
Stantially the impact of the proposal. Fin- 
ally, quotas are authorized on products with 
over 15% of U.S. market only at the discre- 
tion of the President. 

At for preventing many Americans from 
buying products under quotas, if the shoe 
case is typical this is another error. Had the 
present proposal been in effect last year, 
167,000,000 pairs of shoes could have come 
in, or about 28 mililon pairs less than were 
imported. Furthermore, an additional 595 or 
about 8 million pairs, would be allowed. for 
the next year. (As a practical administrative 
matter, it probably would be greater than 
5%.) The import base would expand each 
year as the 5% Increase is added. There will 
be very few Americns who will be unable to 
find all the imported shoes they want under 
this arrangement. It is a far cry from the 
"protectionism" of the 30's. 

Only the most gullible consumers will be 
taken in by the statement that the Ways 
and Means Committee is turning out a con- 
sumer-be damned Bill. If there is one thing 
this Congress is noted for, it is its interest 
in consumer protection. The number of côn- 
sumer bills mount with each session of Con- 
gress. 

The statement that competition from in- 
expensive imports is one of the few forces 
that have moderated inflation will mislead 
the reader on the importance of imports in 
the price structure. From 1959 to 1969, total 
service prices increased over 40%, while all 
commodities increased about 20%, or half 
this amount. Considering the fact that im- 
ports make up less than 4% of GNP, and that 
the prices of many imports have increased 
as rapidly as domestic products, the moderat- 
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ing influence cannot be substantial. As Time 
well knows, imports and exports have little 
influence in this cost-push in the price of 
products and demand-pull in services, infla- 
tion. According to the American Footwear 
Manufacturers Association, if footwear had 
been under quotas in 1969, wholesale foot- 
wear prices would have been but 1.6% higher 
and retail prices 0.6% higher. 

And as а counter weight to these insignifi- 
cant increases in prices, it should be pointed 
out that consumers are workers. Without 
paychecks, they are not satisfactory consum- 
ers. If the above-mentioned quotas had 
been in effect in 1969, at least 20 Million 
more work hours would have been available 
for American workers. This would have meant 
more jobs for those seeking work and.more 
work of those presently employed. Is it any 
wonder the unions are waking up to the sig- 
nificance of the export of jobs? 

Another unsupported assertion is the 
statement in Time that economic wars 
deepened the depression of the 30's. U.S. 
Gross ‘national product fell from $103 bil- 
lion in 1929 to $55.6 billion in 1933—while 
exports fell from $5.2 billion to $1.7 billion. 
As any student of the '29 episode knows, 
and as the above figures indicate, foreign 
trade played a yery small part in this world 
wide depression. To imply that it played an 
important part is to make a very small tail 
wag a very big dog. 

Time raises the retaliation bogey which 
has been the standard propaganda line of the 
cabal of international bankers, businessmen 
and ship owners who are joined in fighting 
any action to help import plagued industry. 
If there is any basis for retaliation, it lies 
with the U.S.—not with the EEC or with the 
Japanese. The Japanese have violated all the 
Gatt rules, prohibiting restraints in trade. 
The EEC have taken whatever action is nec- 
essary to protect their industry and agri- 
culture. The waiver of U.S. obligations under 
Gatt on dairy quotas; lack of any action on 
ой quotas; and sponsorship of the Long Term 
Cotton Arrangement indicate that the elabo- 
rate consultative procedures of Gatt would 
move slowly on any hasty retaliation. What- 
ever would be done, would be done very cau- 
tiously. After all, countries will continue to 
buy where they can get the best products at 
the lowest prices. 

The writers imagination, was fully em- 
ployed in the charge that the Trade Bill 
threatens to shake the entire monetary sys- 
tem by starting a run to convert dollars to 
gold. Just the opposite is likely to take place. 
If Europe believes the U.S. is-making an st- 
tempt to eliminate, or at least improve its 
trade deficit, confidence in the dollar will in- 
crease. The central banks of Europe have fi- 
nanced some 36 billion of U.S. payments defi- 
cits in the last twenty years. As a result the 
dolar has become the chief international 
currency and the main currency in exchange 
markets, The banks must purchase any over- 
flow of dollars in their market to prevent it 
falling more than 0.75% below the IMF par 
value. At the time this was agreed to, the 
dollar could be converted at any time into 
gold at the U.S. treasury. Conversion is now 
discouraged and in the face of any threat 
to convert, this privilege would be with- 
drawn. These countries have a choice, there- 
fore, of continuing to accept dollars, or ap- 
preciating their own currencies in terms of 
the dollar. The reluctance with which the 
Germans moved does not forecast a rush in 
this direction. Until they develop their own 
common currency, they have no other place 
to go. 

Most everyone today will agree that we 
must do ali we can to expand trade with 
other nations. But changes in world condi- 
tions demand new approaches to methods 
of trading. Someone has said, “The case for 
free trade stated so dogmatically in the past 
in contemporary international trade theory 
is an extremely qualified proposition today", 
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A distinguished group of economists pointed 
out to the Ways and Means Committee, 
April 9, 1962, while endorsing the theory of 
free trade, that “It does not exist in a 
vacuum—but only within the context of cer- 
tain conditions”. Free trade assumes the 
maintenance of international monetary sta- 
bility and convertibility of currencies; one 
homogenous payment community; no trade 
restrictions; no special advantages from in- 
ternal tax structures, subsidies or monopo- 
lies; that the ratio of money wage increases 
to productivity imcreases be approximately 
uniform in the free trade area; and that 
there not be a chronic balance of payments 
deficits existing as in the U.S. Moreover, it 
has been estimated that 15 to 20% of free 
world trade is state owned or controlled. In 
the light of all this much of free trade theory 
does not seem relevant to world trading con- 
ditions today. 

The proposed Trade Bill can lead to the 
expanded use of negotiation techniques to 
arrive at voluntary arrangements, based on 
the principle of orderly marketing, to con- 
tinue the expansion of U.S. and world trade. 
Countries will be given an opportunity to 
share in the growth of the U.S. market. 
There is no doubt that there has been an 
expansion in world trade in cotton fabrics 
under the Long Term Cotton Arrangement 
which permits an expansion of 5% per year. 
In fact, it is reported the expansion has been 
more than twice this amount, 

At the same time, the Bill will provide a 
transition period or “breathing spell" for 
those labor intensive industries which can- 
not now meet the competition from countries 
with wage and working conditions that are 
illegal in the U.S, This is not a turning back 
of the clock, but a step forward to meet the 
challenges presented by world trading con- 
ditions today. 

As the President pointed out in his mes- 
sage accompanying the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1969, “We can no longer afford to think 
of our trade policies in the simple terms of 
liberalism vs. protectionism". “We need а 
deeper understanding of the ways in which 
the major sectors of our economy are 
actually affected by international trade.” 

It is hoped that Time will provide its 
readers with a deeper understanding of the 
trade problems than that presented in the 
July 27 issue. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM SHESKEY, 
President, Commonwealth Shoe & 
Leather Co., Chairman, National Af- 
fairs Committee, American Footwear 
Manufacturers Association, 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1970 


(Mr. SCHWENGEL asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
once again to deplore the lack of action 
on the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970. Yesterday, I quoted language from 
an editorial in the Cedar Rapids Gazette 
questioning whether we were leading the 
American people on a “wild goose chase.” 
Today I would like to call your attention 
to an editorial which appeared in the 
August 11 issue of the Washington Post. 
The editorial makes reference to the king 
of France who “went up the hill and then 
came down again." The editorial will ap- 
pear in full in today's Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

Mr. Speaker, we are part way “up the 
hill,” let us move on to the top rather 
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na turn around and “go back down the 
” 


CAN WE AFFORD THE NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Mr. OLSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, 2 days ago, 
we heard President Nixon denounce “the 
big spenders” in Congress as he vetoed 
funds the Congress had voted for edu- 
cation, housing, medical care for vet- 
erans, water and sewer facilities, and ur- 
ban renewal. He showed great concern 
for the taxpayers who would have to pay 
the bill for these programs—programs 
that would benefit the people, programs 
that are desperately needed. The Presi- 
dent suggested that we cannot afford 
these vital programs. 

I suggest that we cannot afford the 
Nixon administration. 

The cost of maintaining the executive 
branch of Government is going higher 
and higher. Take, for example, the $40,- 
000 bill Secretary of the Interior Hickel 
incurred for refurbishing his office in 
lavish style. His taste runs to carpeting 
that costs $56 a yard. The most expen- 
sive carpeting the Government supplies 
is a mere $9.63 a square yard. The most 
expensive Government desk available 
costs $463—but Secretary Hickel wanted 
one four times as good as that, at four 
times the cost: $1,800 for a desk. 

Of course, Secretary Hickel will refund 
the “excessive costs”—at the request of 
the Goyernment Accounting Office be- 
cause he was caught by our investigators. 
His extravagance is a drop in the bucket 
compared to other expenses of an admin- 
istration that is living in a style that is 
shocking to taxpayers at a time of ram- 
pant inflation. 

Consider: $830,000 for refurbishing the 
presidential airplane; $350,000 for the 
Western White House in San Clemente, 
plus $100,000 a year in operating costs; 
an expanded White House staff that is 
the largest in history, with a sharp salary 
jump from a total of $3.9 mlilion to $8.5 
million in July of this year—and many 
of those added staff members are there 
for political support of Republican can- 
didates. Consider the $350,000 modern 
communications system installed at San 
Clemente. 

At a time of combined inflation and 
recession, when the President talks about 
combating high costs in Government one 
wonders about the frugality of maintain- 
ing three White Houses—in Washington, 
San Clemente, and Key Biscayne, not to 
mention Camp David. What of the tre- 
mendous cost of communications to link 
them all? 

Certainly no one begrudges a busy 
President a rest retreat and our President 
deserves the finest. facilities. But our 
children also need education, wounded 
veterans need adequate medical care, and 
our communities need sewer and water 
facilities, So let the President be con- 
sistent, if he wants to project the frugal 
image for political reasons—for that is 
the reason—then let him look to the 
same frugality in his own office. 
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REDUCED-RATE AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION FOR ELDERLY PEOPLE 


(Mr. ST GERMAIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing & bill today which will make 
it easier and less expensive for retired 
persons to travel. 

It provides for reduced fares for air 
travel, and I feel that it improves upon 
other measures which have been intro- 
duced for this purpose. The reduced rates 
would follow the lines of the present 
youth fares, which now provide for a 40- 
percent reduction on a space-available 
basis, or a 25-percent reduction on re- 
served seats with a limitation that ex- 
asin travel on Friday and Sunday after 

p.m. 

A number of bills have been introduced 
in the Congress that would give reduced 
fares to the elderly, but only on a space- 
available basis. Many senior citizens 
simply do not have the health to wait 
around an airport until a seat is open. 

My bill would offer an option—either 
а 40-percent fare reduction for those who 
have the stamina to wait for an available 
seat, or a 25-percent fare reduction with 
reserved seats. 

This 25-percent reduction differs from 
the reduction on excursion fares. There 
is no requirement to buy a round-trip 
ticket. If the traveler is returning, there 
is no restriction on the length of time he 
must stay. The reduction would hold 
whether he returns the next day or 3 
months later. 

I think that it is important for us to 
make it easier for senior citizens to 
travel, both so they can enjoy trips dur- 
ing their retirement and so they can 
visit their sons and daughters and grand- 
children. 

A notable characteristic of our society 
today is that never before have so large 
& percentage of our young adults moved 
away from where they grew up and from 
the towns and cities where their parents 
stil live. This is a new historical phe- 
nomenon and it has important conse- 
quences on people's lives. Granted that 
it has meant better jobs for many young 
persons, at the same time it has disad- 
vantages, too, which I, believe we should 
try to compensate for. Among. other 
things, it has meant greater loneliness 
for parents. It has brought a weakening 
of family ties, and I am sure that it has 
contributed to the lack of understanding 
between the younger and the older gen- 
eration. By making travel easier and less 
costly for these people it would help to 
keep families close and mitigate some of 
these problems. Grandparents should 
have more opportunity to see their 
grandchildren who live far away. 

It should be kept in mind that, in gen- 
eral, senior citizens do not have as much 
access as other groups in our society to 
automobile trips which are a less expen- 
sive way to travel. Many elderly women 
now living by themselves never learned 
how to drive. Health problems and failing 
eyesight prevent countless people over 65 
from driving. Also, an automobile is often 
just too great an expense on retirement 
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income. And long automobile trips are 
simply too tiring for many senior citizens. 

In short, because automobile travel is 
less available to them, senior citizens are 
at an economic disadvantage in travel- 
ing. I want to balance out that disad- 
vantage by providing them with reduced 


air rates. 


BALANCED SYSTEM OF FEDERAL 
FUNDING FOR TRANSPORTATION 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years I have been interested in try- 
ing to bring about a balanced system of 
Federal funding for transportation. 

In 1965, Senator }О5ЕРн TypIncs and 
I introduced a bill which would provide 
& local option to the States to use some 
of their highway trust fund moneys for 
desperately needed mass transit facili- 
ties. We have had no success in getting 
this legislation considered in the Con- 
gress, partly because of the committee 
structure of the House and Senate, which 
divides the various transportation forms 
among several committees. 

This last week the Governors Confer- 
ence, after first turning down the pro- 
posal, reversed itself and, I am happy 
to say, endorsed the idea of flexibility 
and of some local option in the use of 
the transportation trust funds—not only 
the highway trust fund but also the re- 
cently enacted aviation trust fund. The 
Governors also approved the idea of hav- 
ing a mass transit trust fund which sim- 
ilarly would be subject to some flexibil- 
ity 28 the use of the funds at the State 
level. 

Acting upon the recommendation of 
the Governors, Senator TypINGs and I 
are introducing today—he in the other 
body and I in the House—a new bill 
which will give effect to the transpor- 
tation funding recommendations of the 
National Governors Conference. 

The bill would create a separate urban 
mass transit trust fund. It would also 
provide for some flexibility at the State 
level in the use of the proceeds of the 
three transportation trust funds that 
would exist if this bill is enacted. 

This proposal moves in the direction 
of local participation in the use of trans- 
portation funds. 

It also goes in the direction of a bal- 
anced transportation program that 
would put an end to the extreme dis- 
crepancy which exists today in terms of 
the ways in which the Federal funds are 
used. And it would bring us closer to a 
broad transportation trust fund from 
which all modes of transportation could 
be supported in a balanced and coor- 
dinated manner. 

I hope that this legislation will receive 
consideration—hopefully in the Ways 
and Means Committee, because I believe 
it is a Ways and Means Committee prob- 
lem to consider how these various trust 
funds may be used. It is something that 
cuts across the jurisdiction of several 
other committees that are concerned 
with various parts of the transportation 
program. 
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I hope that the House will give con- 
sideration to this measure after the 
recess. 


DESEGREGATION, NORTH AND 
SOUTH 


(Mr. DICKINSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very interested to notice in the news ac- 
counts of today, and also yesterday, that 
President Nixon and a group of his top 
Washington advisers were to fly to New 
Orleans today to talk with people from 
seven Southern States about how fast 
and how far school desegregation will be 
carried out in the South this fall. 

This is commendable, and I hope the 
President comes up with some workable 
solution. 

But it would seem to me, Mr. Speaker, 
and it would seem to most of the people 
in my area of the country and indeed to 
most people of the United States, that 
if this administration is in fact interested 
in carrying out the law equally there 
must be evenhanded justice. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem to me that 
if this administration is genuinely inter- 
ested in evenhanded justice and in carry- 
ing out the laws of this land, it would be 
just as concerned and as preoccupied 
with segregation in the North as in the 
South. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, as of 
today, there is more genuine segregation 
in the North and in Chicago itself than 
there is in the whole State of Alabama. 

If this administration is truly inter- 
ested in carrying out the law of the land 
and in treating everyone fairly, then I 
would say it is time to bring lawsuits 
elsewhere than in Alabama, Georgia, and 
Mississippi. There are 90 school suits 
consolidated in one suit in my district, 
the middle district of Alabama. There 
has not been one suit filed in Illinois that 
I know anything about or in any other 
State that has in fact more segregation 
than we have. 

Mr. Speaker, I am calling on the De- 
partment of Justice today to start en- 
rane the law fairly throughout this 
and. 

Mr. Speaker, according to the Health, 
Education, and Welfare’s “1969-70 Sur- 
vey of the Top 100 Schools,” there are 
over 87 percent of Chicago’s Negro stu- 
dents going to schools in essentially all- 
black schools. An all-black school is 
defined by HEW as having an enrollment 
of between 90 percent and 100 percent 
black students. 

Only 3.4 percent of Chicago’s blacks 
are attending integrated school systems. 
An integrated school, according to the 
Health, Education, and Welfare defini- 
tion, is one where blacks are enrolled 
with 50 percent or more of the enroll- 
ment consisting of white students. 

The survey continues pointing to the 
double-standard policies that are ignored 
in the North and abhorred in the South. 
How can the schools outside the South 
continue to receive preferential treat- 
ment when their school system are much 
more segregated, when there is much less 
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compliance there, when there is no real 
effort by them to obey the law? The 
answer is simple. They are allowed to 
keep their segregated neighborhood 
school systems while busing and closing 
of schools is rampant throughout the 
Southern States. 

We in the South are not asking for 
special handling and special treatment. 
We are merely asking that laws which 
we deem unworkable, especially in re- 
gard to bussing, be applied equally 
throughout the United States. We are 
sick and tired of being the scapegoat. If 
the laws being applied in the South are 
just and equal, we demand that they also 
be applied justly and equally to all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Schools in the South are complying, 
but HEW's own statistics—which appear 
below—show clearly that this is not the 
case outside of the South. 

If they mean what they say and the 
law applies in every State, enforce it in 
every State—not just in the South. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a tabulation of 
the HEW survey: 
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ISRAELI-EGYPTIAN CEASE-FIRE 


(Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, present reports coming out of 
Israel have indicated that the Russians 
are taking advantage of the cease-fire 
along with the Egyptians and moving 
Soviet antiaircraft missiles up to the 
Suez. 

If this is true, Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very serious event and it should not be 
underestimated by our State Depart- 
ment, Israel in agreeing to the cease-fire 
made it very clear that they were so do- 
ing with the understanding that there 
would be in effect a military standdown. 
If the Egyptians are going to take ad- 
vantage of this cease-fire to improve 
their military position, then I think, Mr. 
Speaker, we may find that the Israelis 
may feel they must protect themselves 

This would be very detrimental to the 
start of any peace talks. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that our State De- 
partment will look into this matter care- 
fully and seriously, and if there is indeed 
truth to the statement that these mis- 
siles are being moved up to the Suez, 
that they will immediately contact the 
Russians and let them know how seri- 
ously we consider this breach of the 
cease-fire agreement, and ask for an im- 
mediate pullback of these particular 
missiles, 
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DISILLUSIONMENT WITH POLICIES 
OF CURRENT ADMINISTRATION 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise be- 
fore you today to voice my utter dis- 
illusionment with the policies of the 
current administration. I rise also to 
apologize for the misapprehension I had 
and still have that Members of Congress, 
act in the Nation's best interest. Surely 
President Nixon must believe they do 
not. It would appear that he is convinced 
that the 535 Congressmen and Senators 
are bent not only upon the destruction 
of the economy but upon the destruction 
of the very country itself. In vetoing the 
HEW and HUD bills he stated: 

I am saying no to bigger spending and 
no to higher prices in the interest of all the 
American people. 


Gentlemen, let me reiterate, Mr. Nixon 
and Mr. Nixon alone is acting “in the 
interest of all the American people" or 
so he would have us believe. 

The two bills have painstakingly been 
deliberated over and debated by every 
Member of Congress. They have been ap- 
proved because they are necessary. 
Neither I nor anyone here would ever 
conceive of taking any action that would 
be detrimental to this great Nation. But 
yet this is the distorted picture the Presi- 
dent has painted. 

Mr. Nixon, in his infinite wisdom, rely- 
ing upon a hand picked group of ad- 
visers, has determined that $1.46 billion 
for an ABM system is not inflationary 
even though its supporters concede it 
will be obsolete when completed. Neither 
is $2.7 billion for naval ship construc- 
tion in this day and age inflationary nor 
$78.7 million for the research and de- 
velopment of that horrible tool, chemi- 
cal biological warfare. I think it is about 
time that Mr. Nixon realizes that the 
Members of Congress have been elected 
by the people to act in their best inter- 
est and that 535 Members are infinitely 
more capable of reaching such a result 
than one isolated Chief Executive. 


THE MISSILE CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST PEACE TALKS 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to express my grave concern at the 
reported action of the Government of the 
United Arab Republic in moving the 
SAM III missiles closer to the banks of 
the Suez Canal in direct violation of the 
cease-fire agreement which was recently 
concluded. 

The movement of these missiles con- 
stitutes an offensive military act which 
threatens the cease-fire agreement and 
hope for a settlement of the war in the 
Middle East. 

Israel cannot be expected to stand idly 
by while these offensive missiles are 
moved into positions which threaten the 
integrity of the nation. The Soviet com- 
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manders who have installed and manned 
this equipment must be fully aware of the 
grave consequences of this action. They 
must assume the burden of wrecking the 
hopes of the world and dashing any pos- 
sibility for a peaceful settlement of the 
conflict. 

Our Government should insist on the 
dismantling of these offensive missiles. 
President Kennedy successfully made 
this kind of a demand on the Soviets in 
the Cuban missile crisis. This administra- 
tion should do no less at this critical 
moment. 

We can only conclude that the move- 
ment of these missile sites within 12 miles 
of the Suez Canal constitutes an offen- 
sive act. Our Government should insist 
on the prompt and immediate retraction 
and dismantling of the missile threat to 
Israel, the Middle East and to the world. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. PUCINSKD). 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I was very pleased to 
see so many Members today react to the 
charges made by the Israeli Government 
that the Soviet Government obviously 
has moved the SAM II and III missile in- 
stallations since the announcement of 
the cease-fire. 

Mr. Speaker, there is every reason to 
believe that these statements are cor- 
rect, that indeed the Soviet Union did 
violate the conditions of the cease-fire, 
and after Israel had been assured that 
there would be no change in status of 
the missile sites when the cease-fire was 
negotiated and announced. 

Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that our 
own Government ought to react as sharp- 
ly today as it did in 1962 when there was 
another missile crisis with the Soviet 
Union. 

If indeed the SAM III missiles have 
been moved closer to the Suez, no longer 
are they a defensive missile, as they had 
previously been; they now become of- 
fensive missiles in every sense of the 
word for, indeed, with the range of the 
SAM III missiles, and being this close to 
the Suez Canal, it now changes the whole 
concept of that particular military piece 
of equipment. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it would be my hope 
that the administration would react to 
the words of the Members in the House 
today who have spoken out on this sub- 
ject, and raise a strong protest with the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, I said on the floor of the 
House before the cease-fire was agreed 
to that the first condition of that cease- 
fire ought to be the removal of the Soviet 
SAM III and SAM II missiles from Egypt 
because there is no question in my 
mind—and we have ample evidence on 
that—that those missiles are operated 
and maintained by the Soviet Union. 

So it would be my hope that the ad- 
ministration would issue the firmest and 
strongest protest to the Soviet Union 
demanding the removal of these missiles 
before this very carefully negotiated 
cease-fire falls apart upon us. All of us, 
I know, hope and pray that there will be 
peace in the Middle East, but it is ob- 
vious now that the Soviet Union does not 
want peace. It is obvious to us that the 
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Soviet Union has tried to set up a trap, 
and I think the United States and the 
free world ought to react in the strongest 
terms possible. It is no coincidence that 
in the Soviet press there has been no 
mention made of the Soviet acquiescence 
in the cease-fire. Obviously this is a care- 
fully calculated plot of the Soviet Union 
to wreck the cease-fire so that there will 
be no peace in the Middle East. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I hope that the voices 
of all of the Members who have spoken 
here today will be heard by the admin- 
istration, and that the administration 
will break its silence. All we hear now 
is that somebody is studying the Israeli 
charges that there has been a movement 
of the Soviet missiles when the fact of 
the matter is that the Israel Govern- 
ment has provided ample evidence to 
show that these missiles have been moved 
closer to the Suez Canal since the cease- 
fire started. 

And we now have the right to ask our- 
selves what is now the purpose of the 
cease-fire? Was that why Nasser so 
quickly agreed to the cease-fire, because 
the Soviets wanted to intensify and re- 
organize not only their defensive instal- 
lations, but their offensive installations? 
I say to you, Mr. Speaker, the situation 
in the Middle Ease today with the pres- 
ence of these Soviet missiles is no more 
different and no less dangerous and no 
less offensive than the presence of the 
Soviet missiles in Cuba was in 1962. 

It would be my hope that this adminis- 
tration would have the courage that 
President John Kennedy showed when 
he stood up to the Soviet Union and 
demanded the removal of these missiles 
from Cuba. 

Our front line of defense is in the Mid- 
dle East today. We know that the Soviet 
Union is trying to move in the Middle 
East and create out of the Middle East 
another pro-Soviet Cordon-Sanitaire of 
captive nations. 

America has the greatest interest in 
what happens in the Middle East. So I 
hope that the President is going to heed 
the advice of responsible Congressmen 
today and demand of the Soviet Union 
that these missiles be removed forthwith, 
before this carefully put together cease 
fire falls apart and we see the resump- 
tion of hostilities in the Middle East. 

Mr. VANIK. I heartily agree with the 
position taken by my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my great concern about 
this development in the Middle East. 

Ithink that the Department of State 
should make its views clear. I think we 
should bear in mind that the objective 
is to make the cease-fire a success in 
terms of leading to a permanent peace 
in the Mideast in which all the States 
there would be recognized and secure. 

I think we have an opportunity 
here, and the opportunity should not be 
missed. If the cease-fire falls apart, it 
would be.a great tragedy. Whatever is 
done, I hope it will not be done in such & 
way as to prematurely assume that the 
cease-fire effort is a. failure. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman. 
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MENTAL ILLNESS—THE NATION'S 
NO. 1 HEALTH PROBLEM 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Hocaw) is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. HOGAN, Mr. Speaker, mental ill- 
ness still ranks as the No. 1 health prob- 
lem, despite the fact that in recent years, 
significant advances have been made in 
the areas of research and treatment. It 
surpasses the infectious diseases in the 
total number of Americans affected each 
year, There are more people in hospitals 
for mental illness than for polio, cancer, 
heart disease, tuberculosis, and all dis- 
eases combined, 

Mental illness is not а new disease. 
Actualy it dates back to the very be- 
ginning of man's existence. Each gen- 
eration has had its own method for 
treating mental iliness. Over the cen- 
turies, mentally disturbed people have 
been beaten, starved, purged, and im- 
prisoned. Yet we have only recently be- 
Eun to understand and effectively treat 
this problem, and hopefully this trend 
will be continued. 

Just 10 years ago, if you were severely 
afflicted with mental illness, and were 
unable to pay for private psychiatric 
care, the only alternative was to send you 
to a State mental hospital, usually lo- 
cated a great distance away from your 
home and family. There, you had little 
chance for rehabilitation. The hospital 
was overcrowded, poorly funded, under- 
staffed, and often provided nothing more 
than custodial care. The only treatment 
was short term, consisting perhaps of 
symptom-soothing medications. 

Within the last 10 years, however, re- 
search has shown that there is no bet- 
ter place than the patient’s own com- 
munity for the prevention, detection, and 
treatment of mental illness. We also 
know that a patient’s chances for suc- 
cessful rehabilitation may be increased 
if his family life is kept intact. 

Congressional support of these new 
approaches began in 1963 with the pas- 
sage of the community Mental Health 
Centers Act. This act authorized funds 
for the construction of comprehensive 
community mental health centers which 
would provide complete programs of pre- 
ventive and treatment services for every- 
one who needs them. In 1965 the act was 
amended to provide grants to cover the 
initial staffing costs. The primary goal, 
of course, is to provide effective treat- 
ment for the emotionally disturbed per- 
Son so that he may resume a normal 
pattern of living as soon as possible after 
diagnosis of his illness. I think it is nota- 
ble that this goal is on its way to reali- 
zation: today between 85 and 90 percent 
of the patients who enter a mental hos- 
pital can expect to be discharged within 
one year. 

In addition, this act encourages a com- 
prehensive program of treatment serv- 
ices, not only in response to the severely 
mentally disturbed, but also in response 
to the mental health problems found 
among other members of our society: the 
business executive on the verge of a ner- 
vous breakdown; the adolescent drug 
addict; the newly retired senior citizen 
adjusting to his new life; or the reha- 
bilitated mental patient who needs tém- 
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porary supportive therapy. Help is avail- 
able for all individuals, whether it be in 
the form of inpatient or outpatient serv- 
ices, as well as education and prevention 
programs. 

Fortunately, Congress has wisely 
chosen to continue these problems. In 
March of this year, we passed the Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers amend- 
ments which extend and increase the 
authorizations for the construction and 
staffing of both Community Mental 
Health Centers, and facilities for al- 
coholism and narcotic rehabilitation 
through fiscal year 1975. Since urban 
and rural poverty areas tend to have a 
high incidence of mental illness and few 
local resources for dealing with these 
problems, the 1969 amendments provide 
special benefits to these areas by fund- 
ing up to 90 percent of the construction 
costs and staffing grants, 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health estimates that 10 percent of our 
Nation’s schoolchildren are emotionally 
disturbed and in need of psychiatric 
guidance. In response to this, these new 
amendments have provisions for grants 
to public and private nonprofit orga- 
nizations which will offer a full range of 
mental health services for children. To 
be eligible for a grant, these facilities 
must be affiliated with a community 
mental health center or, if there is no 
center in the area, it must have its serv- 
ices coordinated with other related com- 
munity services. 

At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 300 such community centers, 
each distinctly different and tailor made 
to the needs of the community, whether 
it be in New Mexico or New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia or my home State of Maryland. 

One of the greatest challenges for 
mental health experts and participating 
citizens is determining the organization 
of the community mental health center. 
They must establish the personality of 
the community itself and the needs 
which prevail within that community. 

The population of the South Bronx, 
for example, is about 40 percent Negro 
and 55 percent Puerto Rican. There the 
Lincoln Hospital Center has opened 
storefront counseling centers adjacent 
to bars, pawnshops, and restaurants and 
convenient to public transportation. The 
atmosphere of these centers is totally in- 
formal, with no appointments necessary 
and no waiting lists. The receptionist 
greets patients in either Spanish or 
English, and the professional staff as 
well is multilingual. These centers 
serve dual functions: they offer mental 
health services and they also cooperate 
with other agencies, such as, welfare, 
vocational rehabilitation, and employ- 
ment counseling, by screening and 
referring the patients. 

In my own State of Maryland, the 
State department of mental hygiene has 
been granted funds to construct a center 
in a ghetto area of Baltimore near the 
University of Maryland Medical School. 

The plan for this facility shows that 
the two main centers of activity will be 
connected by.a large walkway. The of- 
fices and service units will be grouped 
around a plaza which will also serve as a 
meeting place for the school and com- 
munity. This facility will also have or- 
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ganized activity centers such as art ex- 
hibits, music, games, and a “marking 
wall” on which demonstrative residents 
may express themselves freely. 

Perhaps the most impressive service of 
the community mental health center is 
the 24-hour emergency clinic. For exam- 
ple, the Hahnemann Community Mental 
Health Center in Philadelphia has an ac- 
cident ward, a crisis clinic, a walk-in 
clinic, and a 24-hour telephone service. 
A psychiatrist and social worker are on 
duty 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. They 
may administer emergency treatment 
immediately or send the patient to the 
crisis clinic. 

In many instances, emergency home 
care may also be provided. A mental 
health worker responds to a distressed 
telephone call by administering to an in- 
dividual at home, a suicide threat at the 
scene, or a restless group on the streets. 

The outpatient services of the com- 
munity mental health centers are quite 
beneficial for the ambulatory patient in 
that he may take advantage of the full 
range of treatment with the least amount 
of disruption to his normal daily func- 
tioning. Treatment includes such pro- 
grams as individual, family, and group 
psychotheraphy; social, recreational, ed- 
ucational, and vocational activities; and 
emergency visits to the home, 

The patient who needs more care than 
the outpatient services can provide, or 
who has no family contacts within the 
community, would find the partial hos- 
pitalization program particularly valu- 
able. It offers either daytime or nighttime 
in-residence treatment programs for the 
patient who is able to work part time 
within the community. 

Despite our recent progress in the field 
of mental illness, we still have a long 
way to go. Economically speaking, the 
cost of mental illness is estimated at 
over $20 billion per year; excluding the 
costs of related major social problems as 
suicide, alcoholism, drug abuse, crime, 
and delinquency. It is estimated that 
over $4 billion a year is expended as a 
result of the 20,000 suicidal deaths re- 
ported in America. If only one-third of 
this country’s potential suicide victims 
were treated successfully, the cost. would 
be less than $100 million. Of course, I 
am speaking only of monetary terms. In 
terms of human suffering, the cost is 
immeasurable. Nearly one-half of all 
hospital beds in this country are now 
occupied by mentally ill persons, and 
too many of these patients are still re- 
ceiving only custodial care. 

We can and should do more for these 
people. The task of conquering mental 
illness is tremendous, and we must not 
allow ourselves to be content with past 
accomplishments. New, productive, and 
enlightened research is vitally important 
and we must continue to experiment with 
new ideas and evaluate our programs, un- 
til our techniques are perfected. 

However, it is the human element 
which will finally overcome the prob- 
lem of mental disease. Prevention 
of mental illness must become an indi- 
vidual and community effort as well as 
a scientific and governmental one. The 
American people, especially the young- 
er generation, must insist upon the nec- 
essary changes which. will free society 
from its psychological and social ills. 
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In the opinion of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health: 

The wars against poverty, ignorance, nnd 
hatred are wars fought in the name of every 
citizen. In the final analysis, the mental 
health of each citizen 1s affected by the matu- 
rity and health of our society—from the 
smallest unit to the largest. The structure of 
the home and the well-being of the fam- 
ily, the compassion of the surrounding com- 
munity, the social conscience and social ac- 
tion of our government and fts citizens— 
all of these are crucial. If we fail at any 
point, the outcome is clear: We shall walk 
9 treadmill of pathology and social un- 
rest. If we succeed the grandest dreams 
of the American heritage can become reality. 


With these sentiments I am whole- 
heartedly in agreement. 


A STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 
17767, 91ST CONGRESS, A BILL TO 
REGULATE RENTS IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. HALPERN) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the worst 
thing about inflation is that both the 
symptoms and the cure fall unevenly on 
the various segments in our society. We 
see inflation eating into the share of real 
income received by those on social secu- 
rity and welfare. We see the high inter- 
est rates reducing the flow of funds into 
the housing and real estate market and 
also forcing State and local governments 
to postpone or cancel their planned bond 
sales for education, health, and highway 
improvements. Today we are in one of 
ihe worst phases of this dreaded eco- 
nomic disease and only a few members of 
the body politic have escaped its wrath. 

It is apparent that the Nixon adminis- 
tration is not doing enough to stem this 
infiation. Unemployment was only 3.4 
percent when the present administration 
look office. This figure is now 5 percent 
and is estimated to reach at least 5.5 
percent in the near future. The housing 
industry, which was constructing nearly 
2 million units a year in 1968, has now 
declined to the woefully inadequate rate 
of only 1.2 million new units annually. 
To further complicate matters, the Fed- 
eral budget deficit for 1970 is expected to 
be more than the officially estimated $1.6 
billion being probably at least $3 billion. 

All of these figures demonstrate that 
Mr. Nixon has not yet come to grips with 
inflation. 'The administration seems 
wedded to the policy of letting the mar- 
ket mechanism right itself, In the mean- 
time, millions of people are losing their 
Jobs, schools, and hospitals are not being 
built, and our less fortunates remain in 
their substandard housing. The Presi- 
dent’s recent economic speech contained 
only a vague concession toward estab- 
lishing some tye of governmental inter- 
vention in the market. This is clearly not 
enough. 

What is needed is far stronger medi- 
cine in the form of effective control that 
can really dampen the violent cost-push 
inflation we are now up against. The in- 
activity of the administration sounds the 
call to action for Congress and I want 
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now to ask your support for a bill that 
would be a beginning step in the right 
direction of actively combating inflation. 

My bill, H.R. 17767, would freeze rents 
in the District of Columbia for both hotel 
and permanent accommodations at their 
June 1, 1969, level. This legislation would 
be in effect through May 31, 1974, and 
would provide for the appointment of an 
administrator of rent control. No rent 
increase or decrease would be allowed 
unless it were first approved by the ad- 
ministrator. Hopefully, similar rent con- 
trol legislation would be passed by our 
States and this followed up by Federal 
wage and price control. 

Housing costs represent a large slice of 
the cost-of-living pie. Most major cities, 
Washington, D.C., included, suffer from 
an undersupply of housing and this prob- 
lem is further compounded now by the 
ravages of inflation upon the housing 
market. Thus there is a tremendous gap 
between the demand for housing and 
the supply which offers landlords the 
opportunity to raise rents, in almost all 
eases, with impunity. 

These landlords, in a move to main- 
tain their profit ratios in an inflationary 
situation, pass on operating cost increases 
to their tenants. The result is an over- 
priced apartment or rented home, a 
severe burden on the tenant, and a fi- 
nancially unscathed owner. 

Mr. Speaker, Government intervention 
is clearly justified in order to ease the 
burden of inflation on our hardest-hit 
groups and to prevent any one segment 
of society from reaping undue profits 
from inflation. More farsighted anti- 
inflationary programs are needed to 
spread the burden of ending inflation 
more equitably on all groups in our so- 
ciety. 

Congress must put a stop to this rent 
profiteering. Control of rents would serve 
both to end this unfair practice and to 
check the rampant increase in the cost 
of living. When the economy has slowed 
down, allowing the housing market to 
catch up with the housing demand, the 
rent controls be relaxed. Until then, how- 
ever, I feel we are in an emergency econ- 
omic situation and that severe methods 
should be utilized. 

Rent control for the District of Colum- 
bia would be an effective means for deal- 
ing with a serious situation. I feel Con- 
gress must step in where a weak 
administration refuses to tread. The job 
must be done and I ask all of you for 
your support of H.R. 17767. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman form Ohio 
(Mr. MILLER) is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America's 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a Nation. 

In the past 30 years over $2 billion has 
been spent in America to conquer cancer. 
Today one in every three persons with 
cancer is saved compared to one in five 
án 1940. 
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LEGISLATION TO REQUIRE THE 
OPEN DATING OF PACKAGE 
FOODS—X 
The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 

der of the House, the gentleman from 

New York (Mr. FARBSTEIN) is recognized 

for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time, I have been inserting in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD feature ar- 
ticles which have been appearing in 
newspapers across the country in con- 
nection with H.R. 14816, legislation I 
have introduced to require the last day 
a food item can safely be sold to appear 
on the label of all perishable, semi- 
perishable and canned foods. 

The Minneapolis Star recently carried 
& five-part series on food dating by its 
women's editor, Suzanne Hovik. The se- 
ries is certainly the most extensive I have 
seen, and without doubt the best to date. 

Miss Hovik's series reveals the results 
of a Minneapolis Star survey of food cod- 
ing practices in the Minneapolis area, 
which found significant amounts of out- 
of-date food being sold in supermarkets 
in both the central city and suburbs. 

The series also examines in some de- 
tail the open dating practices being 
adopted by some grocery chains and food 
manufacturers, and their economic and 
freshness consequences, An area dairy 
Switched to open dating 2 years ago and 
has experienced no problems. Now even 
its own personnel can understand the 
freshness date. An area supermarket 
switched to open dating of eggs and 
found the number of eggs unsold by the 
expiration date was not enough to have 
any effect on the price of their product. 
A national bakery products firm has ac- 
tually been able to cut the price of its 
refrigerated dough products following 
the adoption of open dating. It has ex- 
perienced a very low rate of return from 
stores. 

Finally, Miss Hovick finds that most 
food manufacturer and grocery person- 
nel do not oppose mandatory open dat- 
ing. Many store personnel are as baflled 
as the consumer with respect to the 
meaning of the coded dates and would 
prefer upon dating so that they could 
better serve the public. Many have to 
rely on salesmen for the food manufac- 
turer to rotate their stocks for them, and 
when the salesmen slip up, it is the store 
which gets the blame. 

A couple of managers frankly admitted 
that open dating would force them to 
follow their stock more carefully, “some- 
thing we don't watch as closely as we 
should." Some store managers said open 
dating would not only help the store em- 
ployees keep closer watch on the food, 
but also would help customers find items 
that were overlooked in the stocking of 
shelves. One of the largest cold meat 
manufacturers in the country is test 
marketing open dating products in the 
Minneapolis area. 

The one negative note in the entire 
series to my mind comes from an inter- 
view with Commissioner Mary Jones of 
the Federal Trade Commission, who ex- 
presses a note of caution with respect to 
open dating. I hope this is not an indi- 
cation that the Federal Trade Commis- 
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sion intends to drag its feet on my peti- 
tion for open dating. An article in today's 
Washington Post described the FTC's 
new image as the consumer's advocate as 
merely the result of a change in public 
relations men. I hope this will prove un- 
true. The FTC's action or nonaction on 
open dating will be a major test of this. 
I insert at this point in the Record the 
text of the Minneapolis Star series. 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star, 
Aug. 3, 1970] 
FRESH, “UNFRESH” Foops SIDE BY Sme—I 
(By Suzanne Hovik) 


(Eprror’s NoTE.—Consumer groups are de- 
manding that shoppers be able to tell how 
fresh food is in stores. Suzanne Hovik, The 
Minneapolis Star's women's editor, decided to 
find out how fresh the food is in Minne- 
apolis-area stores, how difficult it is to find 
out and what changes are being proposed). 

Unfresh food does exist in Minneapolis-area 
supermarkets. In a shopping survey of 20 su- 
permarkets, the following were found: 

A half-gallon of milk which had been bot- 
tled two weeks earlier. Normal shelf life is 10 
days. 

("Shelf life" is the term used by the food 
industry for the maximum period of time & 
product should be offered for sale.) 

A carton of sliced beef liver which had been 
packaged eight days earlier. Normal shelf life 
is three days. 

A package of chicken thighs which had 
been packaged six days earlier. Normal shelf 
life is two days. 

Two bakery racks almost filled with five- 
day-old bread. Normal shelf life is two days. 

A package of vacuum-packed pepper loaf 
which was to have been removed from the 
shelf three months earlier. 

A carton of cottage cheese which was to 
have been removed from the shelf seven days 
earlier. 

Choice beef cuts which had been p: 
six and seven days earlier. Normal shelf life 
1s three days. 

Pork cuts which were five and six days old. 
Normal shelf life 1s two to three days. 

Admittedly, unfresh food is the exception 
rather than the rule when the total number 
of items on the shelves is considered. 

Nevertheless, unfresh food is there for sale, 
often right next to fresh food. 

You could easily spend money on food that 
may not be as tasty as fresh food, may not 
+ ag nutritious, or, worse, yet, may not be 

e. 

Even 1f the food has not quite lost its fresh- 
ness, the longer it has been on the store 
Shelf, the less time you can safely keep it 
in the refrigerator before using it. 


Unfortunately, you do not know how fresh 
the food is. 


The food industry does. 

It gives each product a code, a combina- 
tion of numbers and letters, which tells in- 
dustry personnel how fresh that item is and 
how much longer its shelf life is. 

This shelf life usually allows some time 
for the item to be stored at home. 

Some of the codes give the day the food 
was packaged. Others give the day it should 
be removed from the shelves of the store. 

Despite this information available to store 
managers, food remains in the stores beyond 
its normal shelf life. 

The items checked in the survey were fresh 
meats, vacuum-packed meats, milk, cottage 
cheese and bread. 

It doesn’t make much difference whether 
you buy food in the city or a suburb. Un- 
fresh food exists in all parts of the area. 

Stores in south Minneapolis, north Min- 
neapolis, northeast Minneapolis, southwest 
Minneapolis, Richfield, Bloomington, Edina, 
Golden Valley, Brooklyn Center, Fridley and 
St. Anthony, all had at least one item that 
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was still offered for sale after its shelf life 
had ended. Some had many items, a few 
only one. 

The 20 stores were all affiliated with major 
chains—Penny's, Red Owl, Country Club, 
Kroger, National and Super Valu. 

The managers had a variety of reasons for 
the old foods being on the shelves. 

А common one was that it had been "over- 
looked." 

A few said the package must have been in- 
correctly coded. One manager sald his bread 
wasn't really five days old—"they probably 
put the wrong code on it." 

His bread department supervisor ex- 
plained, “Naturally, everybody doesn’t pull 
their bread every day.” 

A frequent response from meat managers 
about unfresh meat, especially beef, was that 
it was “aging.” 

There was also meat in the display cases 
which had been rewrapped. Sometimes this 
is done if the original package is no longer 
good. Other times it is done when the original 
wrapping has been removed to allow a check 
of the meat. 

For example, a store which has a three-day 
rotation policy for beef will usually check the 
meat at the end of that time. If it is still 
good, it will be wrapped and placed on the 
counter for one more day, then removed if 
not sold. 

Sometimes the second wrap is coded, some- 
times not. Even if it is coded and you under- 
stand the code, you still do not know how 
old it is because you do not know when it 
was packaged the first time. 

A high degree of confidence in vacuum- 
packed luncheon meat was also expressed by 
meat managers when questioned about old 
packages . 

Most of them said the product had a shelf 
life which went months beyond the date the 
manufacturer stamped on the package as the 
limit for quality and freshness. 

"If the vacuum seal is intact, that meat is 
good for three or four months .. . even in- 
definitely,” assured one meat manager. 

He ripped open a package of peppered loaf 
which, according to the shelf life formula, 
should have been removed from the shelves 
April 28. It did not taste spoiled but there 
was no way to compare quality or freshness. 

Most managers, when asked about out-of- 
date products on their shelves, quickly re- 
moved them. 

But some gave a reason for the items’ be- 
ing there and left them for a consumer to 
buy. 

Consumer groups have urged stores to 
reduce the price of food as it reaches the 
end of its shelf life. 

Only one store followed such a practice. 
Beef which had been offered for sale the 
previous week was marked with a sale price. 


THE DATING САМЕ: THE FOOD YOU BUY 


(Epnrrog's NOTE.—Information on the fol- 
lowing codes was provided by grocery store 
employees and managers and by manufac- 
turers. The information was accurate for 
codes in use when research was done for this 
series of articles in mid-July. However, 
these codes may not be followed by all stores 
of a chain. And they may have been changed 
since or may be changed after publication 
of the keys. "Packaging date" is the date of 
manufacture or bottling (in the case of 
milk). "Pull date" is the date the product 
should be removed from the _ grocer’s 
shelves.) 

Penny’s Super Markets 

Fresh Meats—Packaging day. A two-letter 
code. The first letter is the week. The second 
letter is the day of the week. This remains 
the same from week to week. In the code 
given below, the store is in week L. The or- 
der for the days of the week is the original 
order for the code. Individual stores in the 
chain may have altered this somewhat. 
LO—Monday, LP—Tuesday, LS—Wednes- 
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day, LT—Thursday, LV—Friday, LX—Sat- 
urday. 

(No store brand vacuum-packed meats.) 

Bread—(Penny's)—Pull day. A single-let- 
ter code printed on plastic tab used to close 
package.  A—Monday, E—Tuesday, C— 
Wednesday, D—Thursday, B—Friday, F— 
Saturday. 

(No store brand milk, cottage cheese or 
sliced American cheese.) 

Kroger Food Stores 

Fresh Meat—Packaging day. A three-digit 
code. The first number is the week of the 
cycle for the store, The first letter is the 
first letter of the day of the week (except 
Thursday which is represented by the letter 
TH or H). The third digit, added by some 
stores, "means nothing." 

In the example, the store is in the second 
week of one of its 13 cycles. 2MO—Monday, 
2TO—Tuesday, 2WO—Wednesday, 2HO— 
Thursday, 2FO—Friday, 280—Saturday. 

(No store brand vacuum-packed meats). 

Bread (Kroger)—Arrival date. Coded by 
color of twist closing package. Red—Mon- 
day, White—Tuesday, Blue—Wednesday, 
Yellow—Thursday, Orange—Friday, Green— 
Saturday. 

Milk (Kroger)—Pull day. A three-number 
code. The first two numbers are the date of 
the month it should be pulled. The third 
number does not relate to the date. 

For example: 29 1—July 29. 

Cottage cheese (Kroger)—Packaging day. 
A three-number code. The numbers give the 
day of the year it was packaged. For ex- 
ample, 199—July 18. 

Sliced American cheese (Kroger's)—Pack- 
aging day. A three-number code, The same 
as cottage cheese. 


[From the Minneapolis Star, Aug. 4, 1970] 


Foop CODED, CONSUMERS DEFIED TO 
Decope—II 


(By Suzanne Hovik) 


To the consumer, they are just a jumble 
of letters and numbers—H-03, 206, 5154, 
6U03, LV, B4 and LO10WI. 

In fact, she probably doesn't even pay any 
attention to the markings on the package 
as she looks for price, weight and possibly 
ingredients. 

But those confusing letters and num- 
bers also could tell her the freshness of the 
product if she knew how to read them. 

They form a code—a secret combination 
that tells somebody (the store manager, 
the stock boy, the delivery man or the manu- 
facturer) how fresh that product is. 

The codes are punched into the top of the 
can, printed on the label of the jar, stamped 
on the back of the package or imprinted 
along the top of the carton. 

They are not easy to read sometimes, 
even for those in the know. 

The blue ink used to stamp some meat 
and dairy packages gets wet from moisture 
in the refrigerated cases and smears into an 
unintelligible blur that neither the con- 
sumer nor the codekeeper can read. 

Some manufacturers place the code di- 
rectly over another word on the package or 
over & section of fine print. 

Other times the codes are imprinted into 
the carton or package. No ink is used and 
the colorless impression easily disappears 
into the box. 

These codes are not meant for the con- 
sumer to know. They have two purposes, ac- 
cording to those in the food industry. 

The codes help the manufacturer to know 
his product is being sold to the consumer 
still fresh. And they are to enable him to 
trace down a bad or faulty product detected 
in a grocery store or by a consumer. 

The codes contain either the date of manu- 
facture or the date the item should be re- 
moved from the shelves—the "pull date." 
Some codes also contain the plant number, 
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ihe shift, 
machine. 

Consumer groups say the consumer has 
the right to know how fresh the food 1s she 
1s buying. And they would like to see legisla- 
tion or regulations passed that would require 
"open dating"—the final date a product may 
be kept on the grocer's shelf. 

As the codes are now, it would be an im- 
possible task for the average consumer to 
break them herself. 

She does not һауе the available informa- 
tion. Even her neighborhood store manager 
probably could not help her, even if he were 
willing to tell her the codes. Many managers 
do not know the codes. They say the fresh- 
ness of many of the products is the responsi- 
bility of the salesman or delivery man, 

Codes essentially fall into two categories: 
T'hose giving the packaging, bottling or man- 
тараан date, and those giving the “pull 

ate.” 

This is about as close as one can gét to 
establishing some kind of system of codes. 
And even here there is no consistency. 

Milk can be coded according to the pack- 
aging date or the pull date, depending upon 
the dairy. 

Most bread is coded according to the de- 
livery date, but Penny's codes its bread ac- 
cording to the pull date. 

Most vacuum-packed luncheon meats are 
coded according to the packaging date. But 
Oscar Mayer codes its products according 
to the “quality control” or pull date. 

Even within a brand, the coding can 
change. Kroger brand grocery products can 
have either the pull date or packaging date 
depending upon how perishable they are. 

Fresh meats are almost always coded by 
packaging date. 

The codes can be relatively simple com- 
binations or more complex. Some are with- 
out any order. 

A common milk code, for example, is a 
combination of & letter and a number. The 
letter stands for a 10-day period and the 
number is added onto that to get that date. 

A code that read A4 would be the fourth of 
the month. B4 would be the 14th and C4 
the 24th. 

A simple code used by some dairies for items 
such as cottage cheese and sliced American 
cheese 1s the day of the year. 

Most consumers could see that 30 would 
mean Jan. 30. But they would need a special 
calendar to know that 230 meant Aug. 18. 

All of the day-of-the-year codes broken 
for this series of articles started with Jan. 1 
as No, 1 and continued through Dec. 31 as 
365. 

However, this type of code has also been 
known to be used in reverse, with Jan. 1 
as 365 and running backward to Dec. 31 as 1. 

Another simple code used by some dairies 
for items such as cottage cheese is & letter 
plus a number. The letter is the same num- 
ber down the alphabet as the month is into 
the year. The day is the day of that month. 

For example, G-22 would be July 22. July 
and G are the seyenth in the calendar and 
the alphabet. 

Most bread is coded according to the color 
of twist that closes the package. 

Egekvist uses the letters from the word 
FRESH to indicate the delivery day Monday 
through Friday. For example, Monday is the 
letter F. On Saturday there is no letter. 

Most vacuum-packed meats have a com- 
mon code—one used by the American Meat 
Institute. It is a four-number code in which 
the first and last numbers added together 
give the month of the year. The middle two 
numbers give the day of the month. 

For example, 4233 would be July 23. In- 
stead of 4 and 3, 5 and 2 or 6 and 1 might 
be used to equal 7. 

Fresh meat codes range from the simple 
to the impossible. 

Some Super Value stores put the date of 
packaging right on the label. Some Natfonal 
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food stores run just the simple alphabet A to 
F for Monday through Saturday. 
A more common method is a two-letter 


code, with the second letter designating the 
day of that week. 


Other codes are impossible to determine. 
The wrapper in the meat department at the 
Country Club store at 2101 W. Broadway 
sits down with & calendar at the start of 
each month and arbitrarily gives each day 
a number code. 

For example, one recent week (from 
Wednesday to Wednesday) read 81, 90, 74, 
50, 62, 14 and 30. 

The consumer can determine the meat 
code, at least for that week and day, by 
looking at the ground beef. In almost all 
Stores this has & one-day shelf life. A quick 
check of the predominant code on the 
ground beef will tell the consumer the code 
the store is using for that particular day. 

Most meat department managers say there 
is a three day counter life for beef, with two 
days for chicken, veal, lamb and pork. 

Buying meat that has been packaged that 
day may not be as important as making sure 
you don't buy meat that was packaged the 
previous week. 

As indicated in the shopping survey, while 
most meats are fresh, area stores still have 
occasional packages of meat that were wrap- 
ped six to eight days previously. 

An example of the complexity of the cod- 
ing of the grocery products can be found 
in the code for Betty Crocker cake mixes. 
The code, which gives the packaging date 
includes the month (lettered, starting with 
June as A), last number of the year, day of 
the month, plant and shift. 

The code, L010W1 would be May 10, 1970, 
plant W, shift 1. 

(Evrror’s NorE.—Information on the fol- 
lowing codes was provided by grocery store 
employees and managers and by manufac- 
turers. The information was accurate for 
codes in use when research was done for 
this series of articles in mid-July. However, 
these codes may not be followed by all stores 
of a chain. And they may have been changed 
since or may be changed after publication of 
the keys. “Packaging date” is the date of 
manufacture or bottling (in the case of 
milk). “Pull Date” is the date the product 
should be removed from the grocer's shelves.) 


RED OWL STORES 


Fresh meat—packaging day. A two-lettered 
code. The first letter represents the week, 
the second letter is the day of the week. In 
the example, the store is in week L. The 
weeks go KHLX, with K for the first week 
of the month. The second letter, represent- 
ing the days of the week, stays the same each 
week. 


LP—Monday 
LO—Tuesday LS—Friday 
LN—Wednesday LT—Saturday 


Vacuum-packed meat (Farmdale)—pack- 
aging day. A four-number code. The first and 
last numbers added together give the month 
of the year. The middle two numbers give 
the day of the month. 

For example, 4033—July 3. 

Bread (Red Owl)—arrival date. Coded by 
color of twist closing package. 
Red—Monday Yellow— Thursday 
Green—Tuesday Orange—Friday 
Blue—Wednesday White—Saturday 

Mike (Farmdale)—pull date. A four-digit 
code. The first number and letter do not re- 
late to the date. The last two numbers are 
the last day of the month the milk can be 
sold. 

For example, 6U31—July 31. 

Cottage Cheese (Farmdale brand). The 
same as milk. 

American sliced cheese (Farmdale) —pack- 
aging day. A three-number code giving the 
day of the year it was packaged. 

For example, 156—June 5 


LV—Thursday 
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BREAD, BAKERY PRODUCTS 
Wonder Bread 


Bread—delivery date. Coded by color of 
twist closing package. 
Red—Monday 
White—Tuesday 
Blue—Wednesday 


Yellow—Thursday 
Orange—Friday 
Green—Saturday 
Egekvist 
Sweet rolls—arrival day. A one-letter code 
which when read Monday through Friday 
spells out fresh. The frosted rolls have a one- 
day shelf life, the others have a two-day shelf 
life. 
F—Monday 
R—Tuesday H—Friday 
E—Wednesday Saturday (no letter) 
Bread—delivery date, Coded by color of 
twist closing package. 
Brown—Monday 
Green—Tuesday 
Red—Wednesday 


S—Thursday 


Blue—Thursday 
Yellow—Friday 
Black—Saturday 
Pillsbury 
Cake and brownie mixes—packaging date. 
A five-digit code. The first letter is the same 
number down the alphabet as the month is 
down the year. The first number is the last 
number of the year. The third digit is the 
plant letter. And the last two numbers give 
the day of the month. 
For example, A0H15—Jan. 15, 1970, plant 
H. 


Betty Crocker 


Cake and brownie mixes—packaging date. 
A six-digit code, The first letter is the same 
number down the alphabet as the month is 
into the fiscal year (with June being letter 
A). The first number is the last number of 
the year. The next two numbers are the day 
of the month. The letter is the plant and the 
last number, sometimes omitted, is the shift. 

For example, L010W1—May 10, 1970, plant 
W, shift 1. 


[From the Minneapolis Star, Aug. 5, 1970] 


PRODUCT FRESHNESS FIGHT PRESSED ON THREE 
FRONTS—III 


(By Suzanne Hovik) 
The Star's Women's Editor 


Grocery shoppers will be given product- 
freshness information about the food they 
buy if attempts by various consumer groups 
are successful. 

Efforts to bring about open dating—print- 
ing on the food package the Jast day the 
item can be sold in the store—are being 
pushed on three fronts: 

Local pressure on store chains to give in- 
formation about the codes of the products 
in their stores. 

Petitions to federal agencies requesting 
regulations that would require open dating. 

Introduction of bills into Congress to re- 
quire open dating. 

Mrs. Erma Angevine, executive director of 
the Consumers Federation of America, said 
that since there is no law, the best way to 
get open dating is for a local group to pres- 
sure а local chain or supermarket to do it. 

"Competition will force the rest of them 
to do 1t," she said. 

Mrs. Angevine credits a Chicago-area con- 
sumer group, the National Consumer's 
Union, with a role in the decision of the 
Jewel Food Stores in Chicago to make avail- 
able to their customers a book of all codes 
for all products sold in its stores. 

The union has campaigned against out- 
dated foods since it was formed in Septem- 
ber. 

It has conducted shopping surveys of Chi- 
cago-area stores and reported on outdated 
food it has found. It is dealing with the 
stores on the subject of open dating 
"through collective bargaining,” according 
to Mrs. Lynne Heidt, one of its directors. 

Rep. Leonard Farbstein, D-N.Y., has used 
some of the union's information when he 
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has spoken in the House in support of his 
bill that would require open dating. 

The bill has 60 cosponsors in the House— 
none is from Minnesota—and is in a sub- 
committee. Sen. Joseph M. Montoya, D-N.M., 
introduced a companion bil in the Senate. 
That bill also is in a subcommittee. 

Farbstein also has filed jointly a petition 
with the District of Columbia Democratic 
Central Committee in which they ask the 
Federal Trade Commission (FTC) to require 
Open dating on all perishable foods, 

The petition also requests that the FTC 
prohibit food repackaging or product redat- 


“We feel this is within the purview of the 
FTO," said Ellis Levin, the congressman's 
legislative assistant. 

“Not only does the FTC have the author- 
ity, but if it is serious about being a con- 
sumer-institution spokesman, this would be 
& dramatic act to.demonstrate it.” 

The U.S, Department of Agriculture last 
week agreed to study whether perishable 
foods should be dated for the customer as 
well as the grocer, 

Levin said open dating has the interest 
of the consumers. “We have received a huge 
amount of mail from all parts of the coun- 
try,” he said. 

Levin said the congressman’s office has 
heard of consumers who have bought ex- 
tremely outdated food. 

For example, a mother in Louisiana bought 
& case of brand-name strained liver for her 
baby this spring. It was spoiled. It was found 
the food had been. manufactured in January 
1962. 

The shelf life for strained liver is 18 
months, if it is kept at 70 degrees, Levin 
Bald. If kept at 90 degrees, the shelf life is 
nine months. 

Another consumer bought mayonnaise in 
May. It had been manufactured in January 
1968, Levin said the shelf life of mayonnaise 
is six months, 

He said the open-dating legislation is 
aimed at two kinds of situations: The store 
manager who is just not efficient and the 
store manager who deliberately sells out- 
of-date food. 

“New York City has open dating of milk, 
and it forces the food-store manager to be- 
come efficient. Either he starts paying atten- 
tion to how much he is selling, or he goes 
out of business," Levin said. 

Some opponents of open dating say con- 
sumers would buy only the items with the 
latest dates on them, leaving behind food 
that was older but still fresh, 

The ignored food, the argument goes, would 
sit on the shelves until the expiration date 
&nd then would have to be returned to the 
manufacturer for credit or thrown away. 

The opponents say thé result would be 
higher food prices. 

Levin said he does not think the argument 
is valid. 

“If а manager properly rotates his stock, 
he is not going to get caught," Levin said. 

He said Jewel officials—now that the cus- 
tomers can figure out how old food is in its 
Stores—expect to alter thelr purchasing prac- 
tices to help them make sure they don't get 
caught with unfresh food. 

"If a customer has confidence the food she 
is buying is fresh," Levin added, "she is not 
going to poke through every item to see if 
one item is fresher” and thereby leave the 
store unable to. sell any but its freshest food. 

He said that if a store did end up with 
vood that is nearing its expiration date, the 
store could sell the food at a reduced price. 

Not only. would open dating not increase 
the cost of food, Levin said, but "by being 
more efficient, stores might. actually save 
money.” 

Open-dating legislation is being supported 
by the Consumers Federation of America and 
the Consumers Union. 

The Minnesota Consumers League does 
not give it top priority but says it is an area 
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important to consumers, according to Mrs. 
Toby Lapakko, president of the local group. 

A spokesman for Mrs. Virginia Knauer, the 
presidential adviser on consumer affairs, said 
her office has not taken a stand on any 
legislation but that generally it operates on 
the premise that “the more information the 
consumer has, the better off he or she may 
be,” 

Mrs. Knauer has resisted attempts by com- 
panies to make the coding even more com- 
plex, the spokesman said. 

Eprror’s Norse.—Information on the fol- 
lowing codes was provided by grocery store 
employees and managers and by manufac- 
turers. The information was accurate for 
codes in use when research was done for this 
series of articles in mid-July. However, these 
codes may not be followed by all stores of a 
chain. And they may have been changed since 
or may be changed after publication of the 
keys. “Packaging date” is the date of manu- 
facture or bottling (in the case of milk). 
“Pull date” is the date the product should be 
removed from the grocer’s shelves.) 


NATIONAL FOOD STORES 


Fresh meats—Packaging date. Usually a 
one-letter code. The letters go alphabetically 
for Monday through Saturday. Some stores 
will add another letter or two in front of 
the code. 


Vacuum-packed meats (Top Taste)—Hot 
dogs, luncheon meats and bacon—packaging 
date. A four-number code. The first and last 
numbers added together give the month of 
the year. The middle two numbers give the 
day of the month. 

For example, 6200—June 20. 

Bread (Top Taste)—Delivery date. Coded 
by color of twist on closing of package. 

Yellow—Monday,. 

Tuesday. 

Blue—Wednesday. 

Green—Tnhursday. 

Red—Friday. 

Red—Saturday. 

Milk (Top Taste) —Packaging date. A three- 
digit code. The first letter is the machine 
operator’s number. The two numbers indi- 
cate the code for that bottling date. The code 
starts with numbers 33 and goes consecutive- 
ly by days up to 99. It then starts over again 
at number 33. The dairy gives a calendar to 
the store to indicate which number is the 
bottling code for that particular day. Milk 
is bottled five days a week. The code for last 
week and this week is: 

July 27 H75. 

July 28 НТ6. 

July 29 H77. 

July 30 H78. 

July 31 НТО. 

Aug. 3 H80. 

Aug. 4 H81. 

Aug. 5 H82. 

Aug. 6 H83. 

Aug. 7 H84. 

Cottage Cheese (Top Taste)— 
date. A three-number code giving day of the 
year. 

For example, 191—July 10. 

Sliced American Cheese (Top Taste)— 
Packaging date. A three-number code giving 
the day of the year. 

For example, 111—April 21. 

VACUUM-PACKED MEATS 


Schweigerts: Vacuum-packed luncheon 
meats and wieners—packaging date. A four- 
number code. The first and last numbers 
added together give the month of the year. 
The middle two numbers give the day of the 
month. 

For example, 4093—July 9. 

Peters: Vacuum-packed luncheon meats— 
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packaging date. A four-number code. The 
first and last numbers added together give 
the month of the year. The middle two num- 
bers give the day of the month. 

For example, 4073—July 7 

The company is also experimenting with 
& pull date on some of its packages now in 
the meat counter. The same code is used but 
the date is a 30-day advance at which time 
the products should come off the shelves. 

For example, 4064—4Aug 6 

Oscar Mayer: Vacuumi-packed luncheon 
meats, wieners and bacon—"control" or pull 
date. A four-number code. The first and last 
numbers added together give the month of 
the year. The middle two numbers give the 
date of the month. 

For example, 4064—Aug. 6 


{From the Minneapolis Star, Aug. 6, 1970] 
THREE COMPANIES FOUND No PROBLEM WITH 

OPEN DATING, BUT THEIR PRODUCTS REPRE- 

SENT ONLY Few ОР 10,000—IV 

(By Suzanne Hovik) 

Among those 1,000 items on the super- 
market shelves there are few, very few, that 
are “open dated'"—marked with the last day 
on which the product can be sold. 

Norris Creameries of Minneapolis, for ex- 
ample, open-dates its milk. 

Kroger food stores stamp an expiration date 
on their medium and large eggs. 

Pillsbury open-dates its refrigerated dough 
products, 

And Ross Industries іп Columbus, Ohio. 
open-dates its prepared baby formula, Simi- 
lac. 

The experiences of these companies with 
open dating are:significant because they say 
they have not met the problems posed by 
some in the food industry as reasons not 
to have open dating. 

The opponents say the consumer wants her 
bread baked early that morning, her milk 
delivered that morning and her meat pack- 
aged that morning. Yet, they say, these items 
are still fresh and good two or three days 
later. 

The consumer will look through the shelves 
for items with the latest date, the argument 
goes. Fresh food will sit on the shelves, 
eventually become out of date and have to 
be thrown away or returned to the manu- 
facturer for credit. 

Somebody will have to pay for this wasted 
food, the opponents say, and eventually it 
wil be the consumer, who will face higher 
food prices. 

The firms that have tried open coding say 
this does not happen. 

Open dating of milk by Norris has been in 
effect two years, according to Farrell Roser 
plant Superintendent. 

"We used to have an awfully difficult code. 
We tried.to confuse the customer, and we got 
confused ourselyes,'" he said. 

The company changed to an open date, 
marking its milk to be pulled from the 
shelves 10 days after 1t/has been bottled. It 
could go 14 days, Roser said, but the company 
cut back 4 days as a safety margin. 

"I think most of the customers know it is 
there. We tell them what it 1s. We want them 
to know," ne said. 

“We thought we might run into а lot of 
problems, but we didn't, The consumer 
wanted to know this information, and it has 
worked out better.” 

Store managers at several» Kroger stores 
said there has been no problem with the 
open-dated eggs and there have not been 
enough eggs unsold by the expiration date to 
cause a price rise. 

However, they also said they don't think 
most of the consumers realize the expiration 
date is on the eggs. 

“There is no problem with the eggs,” said 
Leo Friesen, manager of the store at 3717 
23rd Av. S. “Most don't realize the date is 
there. Those that do realize it- know the eggs 
are in date.” 
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Friesen said that if they misjudge in order- 
ing, they reduce the price so the eggs will 
sell while they are still in date. 

Pilsbury Co. open-dated its refrigerated 
dough products when they first introduced 
them on the market because the item is a 
"living dough," with the leavening in it, ac- 
cording to Linda Anderson, who handles pub- 
lic relations for the products. i 

"We wanted to indicate to the consumer 
she had to use it before that date. After that 
date it is still healthy and will still bake, 
butit might not raise up as high." 

She said the dating in no way has affected 
the price. In fact, she said, the price on 
biscuits has. come down 40 percent, 

When the total number is considered, the 
number of returns is very small, she said. 

Lou Gelfand, director of news media for 
Pillsbury, said that within the next couple 
of months in an Upper Midwest city, the 
company will test the open dating of other 
Pilisbury products. 

Gelfand said the company has no evidence 
that consumers want Pillsbury to open-date 
other products. "But we are certainly open- 
minded about it," he said. “The question is 
not closed." 

Similac has had an open dating for a little 
more than a year. 

The reason Ross Industries uses it is the 
"psychological reaction from the parent," 
according to Ron Mullett, manager of nutri- 
tional products. "He 1s assured that the prod- 
uct is in a fresh, nutritious f Е? 

The return rate on Similac, which has an 
18-month shelf life, has been no problem, he 
said, “There has been a very, very low return 
rate, less than a half percent." 

While it cannot be considered open dating 
because it does not give the date the item 
should be removed from the shelves, there is 
another example of consumers being given 
easily | understood  product-freshness in- 
formation. 

Some Super Value stores are stamping the 
day of the month the meat was packaged 
on its fresh meats. July 28, for example, is 28. 


U.S. SAYS ALL EGGS MUST DISPLAY DATE 


A uniform method of marking all eggs 
packaged under supervision of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture (USDA) went into 
effect July 1. 

Under & new department regulation, all 
egg cartons must be stamped with a “lot 
number." The lot number must be the day 
of the year the eggs were packaged. 

For example, 215 would be Aug. 3. 

The packagers may put other dates, such 
as the date they want the eggs off the shelves 
or the date the eggs were delivered to the 
store, on the cartons in addition to the lot 
number, according to Raymond Greenfield, 
national supervisor of shell egg grading for 
the department. 

He said a shelf life of two weeks is not un- 
reasonable if the eggs are not improperly 
handled, such as by inadequately refrig- 
erating them. 


[From the Minneapolis Star, Aug. 6, 1970] 


CHICAGO Foop CHAIN OFFERS CUSTOMERS CODE 
DETAILS IN Book—V 


Jewel Food Stores, a major chain based in 
Chicago, started three weeks ago to make 
available a code book so customers can tell 
how fresh the food is in Jewel stores. 

The code book which is kept at the cus- 
tomer service desk in every store, is organized 
by types of food and lists code explanations 
by brand. The book indicates whether the 
code tells the date of manufacture or the 
date the manufacturer wants the food off 
the shelves. 

Jewel is believed by consumer groups to be 
the nation's first major food store chain to 
translate codes for its customers. 

And it is being watched by consumer 
groups and the food industry to see what, if 
any, problems arise. 
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At the same-time it made the book avail- 
able, the company also put signs in the stores 
explaining the codes on some of the more 
popular types of food, such as fresh meats, 
processed meats, refrigerated biscuits, butter 
and potato chips. 

The store has always been willing to ex- 
plain a code to a consumer, according to 
William Newby, director of public informa- 
tion for the chain. 

And many customers knew the simple or 
common codes, he said. 

Newby said the average consumer did not 
demand code explanations. 

“Most. of the demand has been from the 
professional consumers,” he said. ‘This. has 
been on their ‘want list,’ along with unit 
pricing.” 

Newby apparently used the phrase “profes- 
sional consumers” to mean organizations and 
a group of housewives that have pushed for 
more freshness information in Chicago. 

The chain has unit pricing—the price per 
unit of weight is displayed on the package— 
on 1,000 of its fastest-moving products, and 
the list is being expanded, 

Newby said the company is working with 
manufacturers to get packages dated in ways 
that will permit the consumer to figure out 
the date without having to use a book. 

He said there is a risk to Jewel that shop- 
pers will buy only the freshest food leaving 
other fresh food to sit on the shelves until 
it must be removed and destroyed or re- 
turned to the manufacturer for credit, 

"It is a gamble that not so many will do 
it that it will upset the rotation of products," 
he said. 

Consumers have to be assured, Newby said, 
that most types of food are fresh not only 
the first day the food is on the shelves but 
also the next few days. 

He said they also must be assured that al- 
though the food industry says a package 
should be off the shelves by & certain date, 
the food is still fresh after that date. The 
date was picked to allow a few days for the 
shopper to get the food home and use it 
before it loses its freshness, he.said. 

(Evrror’s Nore.—Information on the fol- 
lowing codes was provided by grocery store 
employees and managers and by manufac- 
turers. The information was accurate for 
codes in use when research was done for 
this series of articles in mid-July. They may 
have been changed since or may be changed 
after publication of the keys. “Packaging 
date" is the date of manufacturing or 
bottling (in the case of milk). “Pull date” 
is the date the product should be removed 
from the grocer's shelves.) 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Ciover Leaf 

Milk—pull day. A two-digit code. The let- 
ters go alphabetically A, B, C. The letter 
B adds 10 to the number following the letter. 
The letter C adds 20. 

For example, A9—July 9; B9—July 19; 
C9—July 29. 

Cottage Cheese—pull day, A three-digit 
code. The letter is the same number down 
the alphabet as the month is into the year. 
The two numbers are the day of that month. 

For example, G-22—July 22. 

Sour Cream—packaging day. A three- 
number code giving the day of the year the 
product was packaged. 

For example, 191—July 10. 

Fairmont 

Milk—pull date: A four-digit code. The 
first number and letter do not relate to the 
date. The last two numbers are the last day 
of the month the milk can be sold. 

For example, 6U31—July 31. 

Cottage Cheese—pull date. A four-digit 
code. The same as milk. 

Dairy Fresh 


Milk—packaging date. A three-digit code. 
The first number is the machine number. 
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The letters go alphabetically A, B, C. The 
letter B adds 10 to the number following 
the letter. The letter C adds 20. 
For example, 1C2—July 22. 
Old Home 


Cottage Cheese—pull date. A four-number 
code. The first and last numbers added to- 
gether give the month of the year. The mid- 
dle two numbers give the date of the month. 

For example, 3224—July 22. 

Sour Cream—pull date. A four-number 
code. The same as cottage cheese. 

COUNTRY CLUB MARKETS 


Fresh meats—Packaging date. Most stores 
with new labeling machines use a two-num- 
ber code. The first number may be for that 
particular week, or it may not relate to the 
date. The second number goes from 1 to 6 
for Monday through Saturday. Codes will 
vary from store to store among those with 
old labeling machines. An example of the 
code of the new labeling machine: 

31—Monday 

32—Tuesday 

33—Wednesday 

34— Thursday 

35—Friday 

36—Saturday 

(No store brand vacuum-packed meats.) 

Bread—Arrival date—coded according to 
color of twist closing package. Country Club 
private brands are baked by two companies, 
Emrich Baking Co. and Pan O'Gold Baking 
Co. Each has a different code. 


Emrich Baking Co. 


Brown—Monday 
Green—Tuesday 
Red—Wednesday 
Blue—Thursday 
Yellow—Friday 
Black—Saturday 

Pan O'Gold Baking Co. 


Orange—Monday 

White—Tuesday 

Blue—Wednesday 

Yellow—Thursday 

Green—Friday 

Red—Saturday 

(No store brand milk, cottage cheese or 
sliced American cheese.) 


[From the Minneapolis Star, Aug. 7, 1970] 
SOME MANAGERS FIND CODES BAFFLE THEM—V 
(By Suzanne Hovik) 

Codes keep store managers and employees 
in the dark almost as much as they do tha 
consumers. 

Most of the food men do not oppose open- 
dating of foods. 

It would.help them get the freshest prod- 
ucts to the consumers, they say. 

Except for store-label brands, many man- 
agers and employees said, they do not know 
the codes of many of the products in their 
stores, 

Those who said they are in the dark in- 
clude stockboys for the dairy cases and man- 
agers who take care of the vacuum-packed 
meat display. 

The store sets rotation policies—bringing 
the older products to the front of the shelf 
and placing the fresh ones in the back. This 
1s done every time the shelf is stocked with 
perishable items or periodically for semi- 
perishable items. 

Store employees and managers said de- 
livery men or salesmen for many products 
check the shelves to make sure the food 1s 
fresh. 

When they slip up, the manager finds out 
when the customer brings an old or spoiled 
item back to the store, they said. 

A spokesman for a union whose members 
handle food 1n stores said, however, that the 
union has limited the types of food that 
salesmen are permitted to check in stores. 

Eugene Utecht, fleld representative for the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Food Han- 
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dlers of North America, Locals 653 and 653A, 
sald salesmen may check bakery goods, cook- 
1es, crackers, baby foods, potato Sire: "bever- 
ages, and dairy products (milk, cream, but- 
ter, cottage cheese and ice cream). 

"Al other items are stocked and checked 
by our members," he said. 

Some store managers said open dating 
would not only help the store employees keep 
closer watch on the food but also would help 
customers find items that are “overlooked” 
in the stocking of shelves. 

A couple of managers frankly admitted 
that open dating would force them to fol- 
low their stock more carefully, “something 
we don’t watch as closely as we should.” 

James H. Willie, president of Red Owl 
Stores, Inc., said his firm has been working 
in cooperation with its suppliers and the 
National Association of Food Chains in an 
effort to improve the coding of perishable 
products. 

“When our current studies assure us that 
changes in our coding systems will be bene- 
ficial to our customers, coding changes will 
be initiated by Red Owl,” he said. 

There are also some food processors who 
do not object to open dating. 

Open dating is “almost a nation-wide 
trend,” said a spokesman for Mid-America 
ne Twin City Milk Producers Divi- 
sion. 

“Other states are going more and more 
to the day-of-the-year code. The trend is 
motivated by the interest these days of con- 
sumers wanting to know how old the product 
1s," he said. 

Technology, he said, has increased the 
shelf life of milk to the point where rotation 
is not a problem. He said his company con- 
siders 10 to 11 days the shelf life for grocery 
store and home. 

"I've had milk for as long as 24 days, and 
it stil tasted good," he said. 

He said he couldn't give an answer on 
whether open dating would increase food 
costs. 

"It would come down to the need for 
arranging things so you never had old stock." 

Oscar Mayer and Co. is test-marketing 
open-dated vacuum-packed meats in some 
SuperValu stores in the Twin Cities area. 

Currently Mayer meats are coded accord- 
ing to a “quality control" date, which is “in 
practice” the date the meat should be pulled 
from the shelves, according to the company. 

While the meat could still be sold and 
consumed after that time, the quality would 
not be as high, a spokesman for the com- 
pany said. 

Most food-stores employees and managers 
and food manufacturers deciphered their 
codes for the Minneapolis Star when a re- 
porter asked about them recently. 

However, a few placed a great deal of em- 
phasis upon the secrecy of their codes and 
refused to give out any information on them. 

A spokesman for Zinsmaster Baking Co. 
said the company does not want the infor- 
mation public. 

“We have never given out the code. If we 
had wanted it made public, we would have 
done so long ago. It is strictly our business,” 
he said. 

“There is nothing wrong with bread two 
days old.” 

A week's shopping survey of stores carry- 
ing Zinsmaster's Master Bread indicates the 
code for the color of the closing twist is 
probably as follows: 

Blue for bread new on Monday, white for 
Tuesday, green for Wednesday, orange for 
Thursday, yellow for Friday and red for 
Saturday. 

Nabisco refused to verify the information 
about its codes that isin the code book that 
Jewel Food Stores, a Chicago-based chain 
lets its customers use to help them figure 
out how fresh food 1s. 

The request by a reporter for verification 
was transferred from a local spokesman to a 
local division sales manager to the director of 
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marketing in the New York City office of the 
director of public relations in the office. 

At some of the earlier stages of the report- 
er’s efforts, the employees verified the first 
part of the code information in the book. 
When asked about the date part, however, 
the employees said the information is in- 
correct. 

The assistant to the director of public re- 
lations finally said that “the company had no 
statement on it, right or wrong.” 

“We don’t give out our code date to any- 
one," she said. "It is highly confidential. I 
don't know if it is correct, and I won’t tell 
you if it is correct or not. We don’t talk 
about them. They are for our own personal 
use.” 

She said that no Nabisco official gave code 
information to Jewel. 

The Jewel book says the Nabisco code for 
pretzels is as follows: The first number is the 
shift that packaged them, the first letter is 
the plant and the last three numbers are the 
day of the year. 

For example, 11.103 would mean the 
pretzels were packaged during shift 1 at 
Plant 1, on April 13. 


[From the Minneapolis Star, Aug. 7, 1970] 


Four ARGUMENTS GIVEN BY OPEN DATING 
Fors; SHELF Havoc FORESEEN 


(Eprrog's Note. These are the last in re- 
cent interviews with men and women in the 
food industry. The Minneapolis Star found 
that some of them oppose a proposal by 
consumer groups that the industry stamp on 
packages of food the date that the food 
Should be removed from the shelves in order 
to guard against lost freshness.) 

More n the food men do not oppose the 
proposa: 

(e ‘Star interviewed store employees, 
managers and officials, along with manufac- 
turers and spokesmen for trade associations.) 

Supermarket managers and officials stress 
one point over and over again when talking 
about food freshness: 

“It is as much to our advantage (as to the 
consumers) to keep it fresh.” 

They say they have to sell fresh food to 
stay in business. And it does not make much 
difference whether the consumer can read 
the code or not. If she gets home and finds 
she has bought stale or spoiled food, she is 
not likely to buy at that store again. 

If the food men are conyinced they are 
selling fresh food, why do some oppose open 
dating—stamping on the product the last 
day it may be sold in the store? 

There are four main arguments opponents 
make: 

Freshness is the grocer’s responsibility, 
and the consumer should trust him to pro- 
vide fresh food. 

Open dating would create havoc with the 
order of goods on the shelves as consumers 
“pawed over” the food to find the items with 
the most recent dates stamped on them. 

It would increase the cost of food to con- 
sumers, because the unfavorable image of 
“day-old” food is difficult to erase from the 
consumer’s shopping habits. A “day-old,” 
but still perfectly good, item would remain 
on the shelf as the customer chose the fresh- 
est item, Eventually, it would go out of date 
and have to be returned for credit or 
destroyed. 

The time a perishable item has been on 
the shelf is not as important to its fresh- 
ness as the temperature at which the food 
is kept. 

Melvin Berg, plant manager for Superior 
Dairy Fresh Milk Co., said he is not in favor 
of open dating. 

"If the code is so the consumer can read 
it, she figures she wants milk from that 
morning. It is not necessary anymore. Milk 
can keep a week or more with absolutely 
no proble: 

Berg said that technology has increased 
the shelf life of milk to the point at which 
"a carton of milk kept in the cooler three 
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weeks would be a better product than milk 
- just three days 20 years ago." 

said he is sure open dating would 
ice: the cost to the consumer. 

"It is hard to tell the consumer that milk 
bottled a couple of days ago is still good," he 
said. 

The president of a local independent chain 
said he does not object to open dating if it 
would help the consumer, 

But he added that there may be something 
to the objection that it would increase food 
costs. 

These would be very insignificant in «a 
large operation, he said, because the turn- 
over is high. He said the owner or manager 
of the small store would be the one who 
would be hurt. 

This point was also made by Commissioner 
Mary Jones of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (FTC), which is hearing a petition re- 
questing that the FTO require open dating. 

“We have to act very carefully to know 
just what we are involved with,” she said. 

“We have to weigh what is the impact on 
the little stores. We can hurt the consumers 
in the long-range by throwing all of them 
(little stores) out of business." 

Some store managers, affiliated with chains 
said they feel open dating would increase 
the costs greatly for them also. 

“Prices would go sky high” with open dat- 
ing, said John Sullivan, owner-manager of 
the Diamond Lake Super Valu, 5937 Nicollet 
Ay, 

“The minute an open date is put on & 
product, it will double the cost of the food.” 

The spoilage that would result when buy- 
ers refused to buy any but the freshest food 
would not be the only contributor to higher 
cost, he said. 

Another contributor, he said, would be 
necessary changes in shelf-stocking proce- 
dures. 

Sullivan said he has had more returns on 
the Pillsbury refrigerated dough products, 
which are open-dated, than on any other 
product in his store. 

Stocking the shelves with products of Just 
one date would not be the answer, he said. 
It has been shown that a “well-stocked shelf 
will sell 10 percent more food than а par- 
tially filled shelf.” 

The National Association of Food Chains is 
in fayor of anything that better informs the 
customer and makes her a better buyer, said 
Wayne Warrington, director of public af- 
fairs for the organization in Washington. 

"But you have to balance off whatever ad- 
ditional service we have to provide with the 
ultimate cost of that service to the con- 
sumer. We have to balance off the costs 
against the potential benefit." 

A key point to consider when talking about 
open dating, he said, 1s that the temperature 
is seven times as important as the time fac- 
tor in its effect on the nutritional value and 
edibility of food. 

Temperature is a factor over which the 
store has no control as the food moves from 
the fields through the processing stage to the 
back door of the store, he said. 

Warrington also said there is a problem 
of what date to put on the package. “When 
dating a package, do you make the assump- 
tion the consumer is not going to have it 
in her home over a week?” he asked. 

He said the industry is watching closely 
the Jewel Food Stores in Chicago, which 
make available to customers a book giving 
the codes for all the products sold in Jewel 
stores. 

(Eprrors NoTE.—Information on the fol- 
lowing codes was provided by grocery store 
employees and managers and by manufac- 
turers. The information was accurate for 
codes in use when research was done for this 
series of articles in mid-July. However, these 
codes may not be followed by all stores of & 
chain. And they may have been changed since 
or may be changed after publication of the 
keys. "Packaging date" is the date of manu- 
facture or bottling (in the case of milk). 
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"Pull date" is the date the product should 
be removed from the grocer's shelves.) 


SUPER VALU STORES 

Fresh meats—packaging date. The division 
office recommends to its stores, which are 
independently owned and operated, two meat 
codes. The first is on the older label printing 
machines and is a two-letter system. The 
first letter is the week, the second letter 
stands for the day of the week. 

An example is: 

KH—Monday 

KK—Tuesday KO—Friday 

KL—Wednesday KP—Saturday 

The second recommended meat code is 
done on the newer label printing machines. 
It is almost a form of open dating in that it 
gives the day of the month the meat was 
packaged. 

For example, 31 would be July 31. 

Vacuum-packed meats (Good Valu)— 
"caution" (date by which it should be sold) 
or pull date. A four-number code. The first 
three numbers are the day of the year. The 
last number 1s the last number of the year. 

For example, 2120—July 31, 1970. 

Bread (Flavorite)—arrival date. Coded by 
color of twist closing package. 


Orange—Monday Yellow—Thursday 
White—Tuesday Green—Friday 
Blue—Wednesday Red—Saturday 


(No private label milk in Twin Cities area.) 

Cottage Cheese (Flavorite)—"caution" or 
pull date. A three-number code. The num- 
bers give the day of the year. 

For example, 208—July 27. 

Bliced American Cheese (Flavorite) —''cau- 
tion” or pull date. A three-number code. The 
numbers give the day of the year. 

For example 217—Aug. 5. 


KN—Thursday 


WATER POLLUTION AND THE REF- 
USE ACT OF 1899: THE CORPS OF 


ENGINEERS IS DOING ITS DUTY, 
WHY NOT THE DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE? 


The SPEAKER. Under à previous or- 
der to the House, the gentieman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. REUSS) is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I reported 
to the Members of this House on June 
17, 1970, *about the significant step for- 
ward" taken by the Corps of Engineers 
in recently revising its regulations pursu- 
ant to the recommendations. of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions—House Report No. 91-917, March 
17, 1970. These regulations govern, 
among other works, applications for 
Corps permits to conduct filling, dredg- 
ing, апа. refuse disposal in navigable 
waterways. 

Today, I am again able to report to 
the Members of the House about another 
progressive step taken by the Corps in 
announcing a policy of enforcement of 
the 1899 River and Harbor Act (30 Stat. 
1151). Equally, I must point out the 
total abdication by the Department of 
Justice of its statutory duty “to vigorous- 
ly enforce" that act. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, whose sworn duty it is to enforce 
law and order, is a scofflaw where water 
pollution is concerned. 

A review of a tabulation of existing in- 
dustrial waste permits issued by the 
Corps since March 3, 1899, which was 
prepared by the Corps at the request of 
the Subcommittee on Conservation and 
Natural Resources, of which I am chair- 
man, showed: First, that there are many 
industrial polluters in this Nation who 
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are discharging refuse materials into 
our waterways without a Corps permit 
and in violation of the 1899 law; and 
second, that even where a permit exists 
there appears to be little, if any, treat- 
ment of the refuse before it is discharged. 

I therefore wrote to the Corps on July 
28, 1970, and I urged that it "begin now 
to notify all present and future dis- 
charges of refuse materials into this Na- 
tion’s waterways about the requirements 
of the 1899 River and Harbor Act.” I in- 
formed the House about this on July 
29—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 26439. 

I am very pleased to report that the 
Corps on July 30, 1970, has announced 
& policy of full enforcement of the 1899 
law as follows: 

Permits will be required for all industrial 
discharges into navigable waters and their 
tributaries. New permits will be required 
where existing permits were granted with- 
out adequate consideration of the quality of 
the effluent. Permits will also be required for 
current discharges into navigable waters 
where no permits have been granted. 


I commend the Corps for recognizing 
its responsibility for vigorous enforce- 
ment of the Refuse Act. With the adop- 
tion of this new policy by the Corps, the 
polluter will either have to apply for 
and obtain a permit, or face prosecution 
under the Refuse Act, or cease discharg- 
ing its wastes. 

No longer will the Nation’s polluters 
be able to gain substantial profits 
through the use of our public waters as 
their private sewers. The public’s right 
to clean waters is now recognized by the 
Corps as superior to the polluter's profits. 

With this new policy, the discharger 
who applies for a Corps permit must 
also obtain a certification from the State 
in which the discharge originates, as re- 
quired under section 21(b) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
by Public Law 91-224 enacted April 3, 
1970. When a State grants a certificate, 
after notice and an opportunity for 
public hearings, it certifies that the ap- 
plicant's activity “will be conducted in a 
manner which will not violate” applica- 
ble Federal, State, or local water quality 
standards. Under the Corps recent re- 
vised regulations—Circular No. 1145-2- 
18, expires June 30, 1971—it will not 
begin to process a permit application un- 
til the certificate is granted. 

In addition to the certificate, the Corps 
recently issued regulations requiring 
that applicants for dredging, filling, and 
disposal operations list first, the type and 
quantity of solids to be removed or de- 
posited; second, the proposed method of 
measurement; third, alternate methods 
of disposal; and fourth, the economic and 
environmental impact of alternate meth- 
ods. Applicants for permits for outfall 
sewers from industrial and other plants 
and similar work “which may affect the 
ecology of a waterway are required. to 
furnish data to identify the character of 
the effluent.” 

In the latter case, the applicant must 
include “data pertaining to chemical 
content, water temperature differentials, 
toxins, sewage, amount and frequency of 
discharge and the type and quantity of 
solids involved and provide information 
on plans to abate pollution of solids." 
The Corps regulations also encourage 
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the holding of public hearings “when- 
ever there appears to be sufficient public 
interest." 

Finally, the “decision as to whether a 
permit will be issued will be based on an 
evaluation of the impact of the proposed 
work on the public interest,” including 
such factors as navigation, fish and wild- 
life, water quality, economics, conserva- 
tion, esthetics, recreation, water supply, 
flood damage prevention, ecosystems 
and, in general, the needs and welfare of 
the people. 

One can readily see that, when the 
Corps applies these new requirements to 
applicants who are now discharging 
wastes without a permit and to existing 
permittees, the dischargers may find it 
dificult to comply. They will have to 
either cease discharging wastes into our 
waterways or provide effective treatment 
before the discharge occurs. But that, 
after all, is the very objective of all our 
pollution control laws. Until this objec- 
tive is achieved, we cannot expect clean 
water. 

Again I commend the Corps for an- 
nouncing this policy. Its action is consist- 
ent with the recent decision by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
in Zabel v. Tabb (C.A. 5, July 16, 1970, 
No. 27555) which held—page 2: 

We hold that nothing in the statutory 
structure compels the Secretary [of the 
Army] to close his eyes to all that others 
see or think they see. The establishment was 
entitled, if not required, to consider ecolog- 
ical factors and, being persuaded by them, 
to deny that which might have been granted 
routinely five, ten, or fifteen years ago be- 
fore man's explosive increase made all, in- 
cluding Congress, aware of civilization's po- 
tential destruction from breathing its own 
polluted air and drinking its own infected 
water and the immeasurable loss from a si- 


lent—spring-like disturbance of nature’s 
economy. 


I hope, however, that the Corps will do 
more than just issue a press notice of its 
intentions. I hope the Corps will follow 
up on this announcement by conducting, 
as I urged in my letter to the Corps of 
July 28, a vigorous campaign to notify all 
polluters of the requirements of the 1899 
law and section 21(b) of the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act. 

I also hope that the Corps will support 
the current effort by Senator Harr and 
others to add $4 million to the public 
works appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1971—H.R. 18127—which passed the 
House on June 24, 1970, for the Corps to 
carry out this work on an accelerated 
pace. I urge my colleagues in the House 
to support this effort. 

The Corps’ policy of enforcing the Ref- 
use Act is being applied somewhat grad- 
ually, because of personnel shortages. 

Mr. Robert E. Jordan III, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Army for 
Civil Functions who supervises tlie Corps 
civil works program, testified on July 29 
before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Energy, Natural Resources and Environ- 
ment of the Commerce Committee, as 
follows: 

Specifically, we are instructing all District 
Engineers that permits will be required for 
future discharges into navigable waters and 
that applications for such permits must be 


accompanied by an appropriate state certi- 
fication. 
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Initially we wil have to concentrate on 
applying the permit and certification re- 
quirement to discharges from new facilities 
where the certification requirement is im- 
mediately effective and, with the assistance 
of FWQA, to discharges which are known to 
have a significant adverse affect on water 
quality. It will, of course, be impossible to 
individually notify all companies who now 
discharge into navigable waters of the re- 
quirement to apply for a permit. We will, 
however, through the Federal Register and 
other public means, attempt to make indus- 
try and concerned persons aware of our regu- 
latory changes. 


Similarly, Chairman Russell E. Train 
of the Council on Environmental Quality 
testified on August 11, 1970, before the 
Senate Public Works Subcommittee on 
Air and Water Pollution. Mr. Train said 
that the Council was working with the 
Interior and Justice Departments and the 
Corps in formulating a “new program" to 
be announced in about a month concern- 
ing enforcement of the 1899 law, regard- 
ing permit applications for “new facili- 
ties.” 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the Corps’ new 
policy of full enforcement of the 1899 law 
be made applicable, as soon as possible, 
to existing permittees, new facilities, and 
to existing dischargers who have failed to 
obtain a Corps permit. The damage to 
our waters and environment must be 
remedied with urgency. 

There is one discordant item in the 
Corps press release of July 30, 1970: 

All actions under the Refuse Act having 
Water Quality implications are being closely 
coordinated to insure unity in the Federal 
Water anti-pollution program. (Italic sup- 
plied.) 


This statement appears to reiterate the 
doctrine of limited enforcement of the 
1899 law adopted by the Justice Depart- 
ment on July 10, 1970. That doctrine 
favors the polluter over the public’s in- 
terest in preventing the pollution of our 
waterways. 

The Justice Department has said thata 
polluter can continue to violate the 1899 
law, if he is subject to some unspecified 
procéeding of the Federal Water Quality 
Administration. No one knows what this 
proceeding is. I doubt that even the Jus- 
tice Department or FWQA have any un- 
derstanding of what it might be. 

But, most importantly, it is a doctrine 
that has no relevance to the 1899 law or 
section 21(b) of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act specifically disclaims that it, in any 
way, effects the 1899 law. To discharge 
refuse material into a navigable water- 
way without a Corps permit, even if 
treated, is a violation of the 1899 law, the 
law says that U.S. attorneys must vig- 
orously prosecute the violator. 

I wrote to Attorney General Mitchell 
on July 8,1970, urging him to abandon 
that pollution-oriented doctrine, and I 
informed the House about this on July 
15, 1970—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 
24529-24531. However, I have not yet 
received a response from the Department. 

The Corps’ press release mirrors that 
doctrine when it states: 

All actions under the 1899 act with water 
quality “implications are being closely co- 
ordinated" with FWQA to insure unity in the 
Federal Water antipoliution program. (Italic 
supplied.) 
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Last May the Corps and Federal Water 
Quality Administration announced they 
were preparing a memorandum of under- 
standing on enforcement of the 1899 act 
which would, in effect, give the Federal 
Water Quality Administration, not the 
Corps, responsibility for enforcing that 
act. Under the proposed memorandum, 
the Corps would ask the Federal Water 
Quality Administration to make recom- 
mendations on each proposed enforce- 
ment action to see how the Federal Water 
Quality Administration “proceeding” 
would be affected. 

As I have stated time and time again, 
the responsibility to enforce the 1899 act 
belongs solely to the Corps and the U.S. 
attorneys, not the Federal Water Quality 
Administration. The recommendations of 
the Federal Water Quality Administra- 
tion do not alter that responsibility. 

It is my hope that the Corps will not 
repeat the errors of the Justice Depart- 
ment. The Corps should resist the pres- 
sure to tie its hands through such co- 
ordination. Its only course must be to en- 
force the 1899 law as announced above. 
It must require, through all appropriate 
means, including criminal sanctions and 
civil actions, that all waste dischargers 
obey the law and stop the degradation 
of our waterways to the public’s detri- 
ment and the polluter's profit. 

The Congress recently stated a new 
national policy for protecting the en- 
vironment. This policy, and the proce- 
dures to carry it out, are carefully de- 
tailed in the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969—Public Law 91—190, 
approved January 1, 1970—and the En- 
vironmental Quality Improvement Act— 
Public Law 91-224, title II, approved 
April 3, 1970. 

Section 102(C) directs all Federal 
agencies, including the Justice Depart- 
ment, to include, in all “major Federal 
actions significantly effecting the quality 
of the human environment,” a detailed 
statement on— 

First, the environmental impact of the 
proposed action; 

Second, any adverse environmental ef- 
fects which cannot be avoided should the 
proposal be implemented; 

Third, alternatives to the proposed 
action; 

Fourth, the relationship between local 
short-term uses of man’s environment 
and the maintenance and enhancement 
of long-term productivity; and 

Fifth, any irreversible and irretrievable 
commitments of resources which would 
be involved in the proposed action should 
it be implemented. 

Section 5(a) of the interim guidelines 
issued by the Council on Environmental 
Quality dated April 30, 1970 (35 F.R. 7390 
7391) defines the term “actions,” for the 
purpose of determining whether a “de- 
tailed statement” is required, to include 
“policy-and-procedure-making” activi- 
ties of an agency. 

In its “Guidelines for Litigation Un- 
der the Refuse Act (33 U.S. Code 407)” 
of July 10, 1970, the Justice Department 
states as follows—page 3: 

П. POLICY 

1. The policy of the Department of Justice 
with respect to the enforcement of the Ref- 
use Act for purposes other than the protec- 
tion of the navigable capacity of our national 
waters, is not to attempt to usé it as a pollu- 
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tion abatement statute in competition with 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act or 
with the State pollution abatement proce- 
dures, but rather to use it to supplement that 
Act by bringing appropriate actions either to 
punish the occasional or recalcitrant pollut- 
er, or to abaté continuing sources of pollu- 
tion which for some reason or other have not 
been subjected to a proceeding conducted by 
the Federal Water Quality Administration or 
by a State, or where in the opinion of the 
Federal Water Quality Administration the 
pollutor has failed to comply with obligations 
under such a procedure * * *" (Italic sup- 
plied.) 


Thus, the Justice Department, in issu- 
ing its guidelines, established a “policy” 
as that term is defined by the Council, 
but it did not, to our knowledge, prepare 
and send to the Council a “detailed state- 
ment,” as required by the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act, on that policy. 

Mr. Speaker, how can the public be- 
lieve that its Government will relent- 
lessly follow a course of protecting and 
enhancing the quality of the environ- 
ment, when the Government’s chief law- 
and-order agency violates one of the 
most important environmental protection 
laws of this country? 

The Justice Department is quite will- 
ing to enforce the law against the oc- 
casional polluter, but not against the big 
corporate polluters who continuously 
violate our pollution laws. It is this type 
of ragged enforcement that breeds con- 
tempt and disrespect for the law. 

I urge the Chairman of the Council 
to review this violation with the Justice 
Department and to seek the prompt re- 
session of this unfortunate policy. 

Section 21(b) was added to the Federal 
Water Polution Control Act by the Water 
Quality Improvement Act of April 3, 
1976, Public Law 91-224. That section 
requires, as I have said, that an applicant 
“for a Federal license or permit to con- 
duct any activity, which may result in 
any discharge into” a navigable water- 
way, must obtain a “certification from 
the State in which the discharge origi- 
nates or will originate.” The State must 
certify "that there is reasonable assur- 
ance, as determined by the State, that 
such activity will be conducted in a man- 
ner which will not violate applicable 
water quality standards” before such li- 
cense or permit may be granted. 

Many Members of the House and Sen- 
ate have joined with me in pointing out 
that, if the Corps and the U.S. attorneys 
vigorously enforce the 1899 law by re- 
quiring polluters to get Corps permits, it 
will trigger the certification provisions 
of section 21(b). We expect these certifi- 
cates will not be granted until the State 
is satisfied that there is, in fact, a firm 
basis for such assurances. In the absence 
of such an application for a permit, sec- 
tion 21(b) will not apply. Further, appli- 
cants for Corps permits must also comply 
with its new regulations which are de- 
signed to protect our environment. 

Mr. Shiro Kashiwa, Assistant Attorney 
General, Lands and Natural Resources 
Division, does not yet seem to under- 
stand the law. 

In a letter he sent to the Conservation 
Foundation on July 27, 1970, he said: 

I cannot agree with you that the licensing 
procedure you advocate would be an effective 
way to abate pollution. The chief defect of 
the plan is that it does indirectly, and re- 
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quires an extra step to do, what may now be 
done directly and without further licensing. 
No person or firm at the present time is ez- 
empt from the requirement of compliance 
with water quality standards, where those 
standards have been established; and if is 
therefore completely unnecessary for the fed- 
eral government to license a person's activ- 
ities to subject him to those standards, Thus 
your statement on page 3 of your letter that 
‘of no permit is required by the Corps of 
Engineers, then the guarantes of Section 21 
(b) cannot be applied’ misses the point en- 
tirely, for it supposes that the States cannot 
impose their own laws on their citizens er- 
cept through the medium of a federal license. 
The purpose of Section 21(b) of the Water 
Quality Improvement Act is to prevent the 
federal government from licensing polluting 
activities which are unlawful under the laws 
of the state where the activities occur; it is 
unnecessary to bring this Section into play 
where a federal license has not issued and the 
polluting activity is therefore illegal under 
federal as well as state law." (Italic sup- 
plied) 


I respectfuly suggest that Mr. Kash- 
iwa, not the Conservation Foundation, 
misses the point entirely. 

First, not all polluters are subject to 
water quality standards under section 10 
(c) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. The only polluters who are sub- 
ject to water quality standards are those 
who discharge wastes into interstate 
waters covered by section 10(c) or into 
those noninterstate waters for which the 
State has adopted its own standards. 

Second, Mr. Kashiwa states that the 
purpose of section 21(b) is to prevent the 
Federal Government from licensing pol- 
luting activities in violation of State 
laws. That is far too narrow an interpre- 
tation of the law. 

Its purpose is to assure that all ac- 
tivities, which, in order to discharge law- 
fully into a navigable waterway, must ob- 
tain a Federal license or permit, will also 
comply with applicable Federal, State, or 
local water quality standards. Congress 
sought to assure this through the use of 
a certification issued by a State, or, if ap- 
propriate, by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Clearly, a discharger who has failed to 
obtain a Corps permit under the 1899 
act. is not “lawfully” discharging into a 
waterway. Yet that discharger is dis- 
charging into a waterway, probably with- 
out consideration of applicable water 
quality standards. There is no assurance 
that a State is aware of the discharger’s 
violation of its standards, let alone the 
Federal law. But, if the discharger is re- 
quired to obey the law and apply for a 
Corps permit, it will soon come to light 
whether the discharger is or is not com- 
plying with applicable standards, 

Third, and most importantly, as we 
have stated time and time again, the 
1899 law is a valid act of Congress. It 
must be enforced. No polluter may dis- 
charge refuse into a navigable waterway 
without a Corps permit. The responsibil- 
ity of the polluter to get a permit is not 
diminished or eliminated by the fact 
that the polluter may be violating a Fed- 
eral or State law too. 

Mr. Kashiwa, in his July 27, 1970 let- 
ter to the Foundation, also said as 
follows: 

Let me here assert that where the Depart- 
ment is supplied by a United States Attor- 


ney or any other source with hard evidence 
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of a violation of the Refuse Act, and where 
the violation is of a type which the United 
States Attorney cannot under the Guide- 
lines initiate on his own authority, this De- 
partment will authorize the initiation of 
the action, unless effective measures to abate 
that pollution are already being taken by the 
Federal Water Quality Administration or by 
a State through court action.” (Italic sup- 
plied.) 


I am very puzzled by Mr. Kashiwa's 
statement when viewed in juxtaposition 
with the Justice Department’s Guide- 
lines. 

Does he really mean that where any 
U.S. attorney requesting authorization 
to institute an action against a violator 
of the 1899 law shows first, that the vio- 
lator is continuously discharging wastes 
into a navigable waterway; second, that 
he has hard evidence of a violation; and 
third, that the Federal Water Quality 
Administration or a State has not already 
taken steps “to abate that pollution 
through court action,” the Justice De- 
partment will authorize such action? If 
the answer to that question is “yes,” then 
I congratulate Mr. Kashiwa for, in ef- 
fect, sacking the guidelines by defining 
“proceeding” to mean there must be un- 
derway a FWQA or State instituted 
“court action.” 

This would be a far cry from the to- 
tally non-public-interest position of the 
Justice Department, as stated in its 
guidelines. While it does not conclude 
that a Corps permit must be obtained 
regardless of the Federal Water Quality 
Administration’s or a State’s court ac- 
tion, it has the same effect. Why? Be- 
cause there are no Federal Water Qual- 
ity Administration abatement actions 
now in court under the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, and, to my knowl- 
edge, none is on the horizon. 

Mr. Kashiwa's letter explains that one 
of the purposes of the guidelines was to 
acquaint the U.S. attorneys that actions 
not merely for fines and imprisonment, 
but also for injunctive relief could be 
brought under the Refuse Act. The re- 
port of the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee emphasized this aspect 
of enforcement of the act. I am pleased 
that the Justice Department is now em- 
phasizing it too. 

I again call on the Justice Department 
to respond to my letter of July 8, 1970, 
rescind the guidelines, and vigorously 
enforce the 1899 law as the Corps is now 
doing. 

I append the text of the Corps of En- 
gineers press. release of July 30, 1970; 
Senator PHILIP A. Hart’s letter of Au- 
gust 7, 1970, to Senator ELLENDER urging 
that $4 million be added to the Corps ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1971; and Mr. 
Kashiwa’s letter of July 27, 1970, to the 
Conservation Foundation and the Foun- 
dation’s reply.of August 7, 1970, for in- 
clusion in the RECORD at this point: 
Corps oF ENGINEERS ANNOUNCES NEW PERMIT 

ч REQUIREMENTS 

The Corps of Engineers today announced 
new permit requirements under the Refuse 
Act (33.USC.407) concerning all discharges 
into navigable waters. Permits will be re- 
quired for all industrial discharges into nav- 
igable waters and their tributaries. New per- 
mits will be required where existing permits 
were granted without adequate consideration 
of the quality of the effluent. Permits will 
also be required for current discharges into 
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navigable waters where no permits have been 
granted. 

Applicants for new permits are now re- 
quired to identify the character of the efflu- 
ent and to furnish pertinent data such as 
chemical content, water temperature differ- 
entials, toxins, sewage, quantity of solids in- 
volved and the amount and frequency of 
discharge. 

The Corps’ revised requirements are in 
compliance with the Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969 which requires agencies to con- 
sider environmental impact in the adminis- 
tration of public laws, and with the Water 
Quality Improvement Act of 1970 which re- 
quires applicants for Federal permits to file 
& certification from the appropriate State 
that the discharge “will not violate appli- 
cable water quality standards.” Under the 
revised procedures, the effects of discharges 
on water quality will be considered in proc- 
essing the permit. 

While permits will be required for all fu- 
ture discharges into navigable waters and 
their tributaries, the Corps of Engineers will 
initially concentrate on major sources of in- 
dustrial pollution not covered by existing 
permits, The Corps hopes that through wide- 
spread knowledge of its new permit require- 
ments including State certification, it will, 
along with other Federal, State, and local 
anti-pollution activities, encourage indus- 
tries to accelerate their own anti-pollution 
efforts. 

All actions under the Refuse Act having 
Water Quality implications are being closely 
coordinated with the Federal Water Quality 
Administration to insure unity in the Fed- 
eral water anti-pollution program. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1970. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER; In hearings last 
week on mercury pollution before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Energy, Natural Resources 
and the Environment, we discussed the po- 
tential usefulness of the Refuse Act of 1899 
to prevent further crises of the kind expe- 
rienced with mercury. The Corps of Engl- 
neers testified that while the Act was a val- 
uable tool for pollution control, it had not 
been used as such in the past. The Corps 
pledged, however, to begin to administer the 
Act aggressively 1f adequate staff and fund- 
ing could be made available. 

The Act states that no waste may be 
dumped into the navigable waters of the 
United States without & permit from the 
Corps. It thus provides & means to compile 
an inventory of all effluents being discharged 
into our waters and to effect pre-clearance 
by federal authorities of all potentially 
harmful pollutants in such discharges. Such 
inventorying and pre-clearance mechanisms, 
I would argue, are essential to effective water 
pollution control. 

These mechanisms will operate, however, 
only if those discharging waste are made 
plainly aware of the permit requirements of 
the Refuse Act. Increased personnel will be 
needed both to pass on applications and to 
police those who fail to apply on their own 
initiative. 

The Corps’ "fact sheet" of August 4 speci- 
fies the additional personnel.and funds re- 
quired to "initiate expanded activity" un- 
der the Act. It is my hope that your com- 
mittee will include in the bill it reports 
their figure of $4,000,000 for fiscal year 1971. 
In light of the alarming evidence of nation- 
wide water pollution with which we are in- 
creasingly confronted, we must do what is 
necessary to reverse the trend. Increased ap- 
propriations for the administration of the 
Refuse Act, I believe, would be a major step 
in that effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP A. HART, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Energy, 
Natural Resources and the Environment. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1970. 
Mr. ARTHUR A. DAVIS, 
Vice President, The Conservation Foundation, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Davis: I am happy to have this 
opportunity to answer the questions with 
regard to the enforcement of the Refuse Act 
raised in your letter of July 15, 1970 to me, 
and to correct the misconstruction of our 
Guidelines for Litigation under the Refuse 
Act which have been publicized by certain 
persons and which are reflected in your 
letter. 

The first thing which you must realize 
is that the Guidelines are instructions 
to the United States Attorneys. The reason 
for the issuance of the Guidelines was that 
many United States Attorneys were un- 
familiar with the provisions of the Refuse 
Act of 1899, and those who were familiar 
with it were uncertain as to how they might 
proceed to prosecute violations. For example, 
Section 17 of the Rivers and Harbors Act 
of 1899 (of which the Refuse Act is Section 
13) states that “it shall be the duty of the 
United States Attorneys to vigorously pros- 
ecute all offenders against the * * * [Ref- 
use Act] when requested to do so by the 
Secretary of the Army or by any of the offi- 
cials hereinafter designated * * *.” It has 
become increasingly common, however, for 
possible offenses of the Refuse Act to be re- 
ported to the United States Attorneys from 
sources other than those designated in the 
statute, and the manner of proceeding on 
these cases, therefore, was not clear. Very 
often, the reports of violations were in the 
most general terms—“X Company is pollut- 
ing”—and nothing even remotely resembling 
proof in support of the allegation was pre- 
sented; the problm then arose, how to obtain 
evidence to prove the charge in court. 

Furthermore, the Refuse Act—that is, 33 
U.S.C. 407—is in its express terms of criminal 
statute, and the only sanctions specifically 
provided for the violation of its provisions are 
fine and/or imprisonment. Obviously, thus to 
punish pollution without stopping it would 
not be of much aid to the environment. 

The purpose of the Guidelines, then, was 
to advise the United States Attorneys that 
they might take action on violations of the 
Refuse Act reported from any source, to in- 
dicate to them what federal agencies could 
be of assistance to them in securing proof 
of the allegations of discharges in violation 
of the Refuse Act, and to acquaint them with 
the fact that the Department believed that 
actions not merely for fines and imprison- 
ment, but also for injunctive relief could, in 
appropriate cases, be brought under the Ref- 
use Act. 

To this end, the first significant change in 
previous procedures instituted by the Guide- 
lines was to authorize the United States At- 
torneys, when they had acquired what they 
deemed to be evidence sufficient to prove & 
case, to initiate on their own initiative and 
authority, with no need of approval from the 
Department of Justice in Washington, either 
criminal actions to punish violations of the 
Refuse Act, or civil actions to enjoin such 
violations. Prior to the authorization to bring 
such actions thus conferred by the Guide- 
lines, any United States Attorney who wished 
to bring any type of action under the Refuse 
Act involving shore-based pollution, except 
in New York Harbor, was required to secure 
the approval of the Department of Justice. 
Thus the statement on page 2 of your letter, 
that prior to the issuance of the Guidelines 
Departmental clearance for the initiation of 
an action under the Refuse Act was not re- 
quired, simply is not correct, and the Guide- 
lines represent a significant decentralization 
of authority in the operations of the De- 
partment. 

Now it is true that there are three signif- 
icant areas wherein the requirement for De- 
partmental clearance was continued. These 
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three areas are set forth in Paragraph III-3, 
4 and 5 of the Guidelines. These three ex- 
ceptions embrace alleged violations of the 
Refuse Act by (1) State or municipalities, 
or persons whose actions in violation of the 
Refuse Act are purportedy authorized by 
States or municipalities; (2) persons or firms 
whose polluting activities are the subject of 
an administrative proceeding conducted by 
the Federal Water Quality Administration, 
and (3) persons or firms who are the subject 
of State, County or Municipal civil or crimi- 
nal litigation, (A fourth exception, involv- 
ing foreign vessels, is of minor consequence). 
In any matter falling within these three ex- 
ceptions, the United States Attorney may not 
initiate action on his own; instead, as re- 
quired by Paragraph ПІ-7 of the Guidelines, 
he must assemble the facts and evidence 
showing that a case exists, and then, after 
himself making the initial decision as to 
whether injunctive or criminal sanctions 
would most be in the public interest, forward 
the information either to the Criminal Di- 
vision or to this Division to secure authoriza- 
tion to bring the suit. 

Much of the criticism I have read of the 
Refuse Act Litigation Guidelines appears to 
be based on the assumption that because the 
United States Attorneys may not themselves 
initiate three types of actions, then the De- 
partment of Justice will not initiate actions 
falling within these three areas. But this 
assumption is erroneous, and indeed could 
not have been arrived at by anyone willing 
to read the guidelines carefully: the first 
sentence of Paragraph II-1 states: 

The policy of the Department of Justice 
with respect to the enforcement of the Refuse 
Act for purposes other than the protection of 
the navigable capacity of our national wa- 
ters, is 

(1) not to attempt to use it as a pollution 
abatement statute in competition with the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act or with 
State pollution abatement procedures, but 
rather 

(2) to use it to supplement that Act by 
bringing appropriate actions either to pun- 
ish the occasional or recalcitrant polluter, 
or to abate continuing sources of pollution 
which for some reason or other have not been 
subjected to a proceeding by the Federal 
Water Quality Administration or by a State, 
or where in the opinion of the Federal Water 
Quality Administration the polluter has 
failed to comply with obligations under such 
& procedure, 

I have added the brackets and underlining 
to this quotation to facilitate its reading, 
since so many seem to have had difficulty in 
reading it in its ordinary form, and to em- 
phasize that continuing industrial discharges 
are not automatically exempted from prose- 
cution by the Department. In your letter, you 
stated on page three: 

“We recognize that the Refuse Act does not 
itself constitute a water pollution control 
program, Rather it is a means by which fed- 
eral and state water quality programs can be 
enforced." 

This, I think you will agree, 1s substan- 
tially the same as the quoted language from 
our policy statement. 

But to make the matter clear beyond 
doubt, let me here assert that where the De- 
partment is supplied by a United States At- 
torney or any other source with hard evi- 
dence of & violation of the Refuse Act, and 
where the violation is of a type which the 
United States Attorney cannot under the 
Guidelines initiate on his own authority, this 
Department will authorize the initiation of 
the action, unless effective measures to abate 
that pollution are already being taken by 
the Federal Water Quality Administration or 
by a State through court action. 

This brings us to your suggestion that the 
Corps of Engineers use its permit authority 
to require polluters to obtain licenses, there- 
by requiring them to comply with applica- 
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ble water quality standards. What policies 
the Corps of Engineers might adopt with 
respect to the issuance of licenses under 
the Refuse Act is, of course, a matter for 
the Corps to decide, but I cannot agree with 
you that the licensing procedure you ad- 
vocate would be an effective way to abate 
pollution. The chief defect of the plan is 
that it does indirectly, and requires an extra 
step to do, what may now be done directly 
and without further licensing. No person 
or firm at the present time is exempt from 
the requirement of compliance with water 
quality standards, where those standards 
have been established; and it is therefore 
completely unnecessary for the federal gov- 
ernment to license a person's activities to 
Subject him to those standards. Thus 
statement on page 3 of your letter that “if 
no permit is required by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, then the guarantees of Section 21(b) 
cannot be applied" misses the point en- 
tirely, for it supposes that the States can- 
not impose their own laws on their citizens 
except through the medium of a federal 
license. The purpose of Section 21(b) of the 
Water Quality Improvement Act is to pre- 
vent the federal government from licensing 
polluting activities which are unlawful un- 
der the laws of the state where the activities 
occur; it 1s unnecessary to bring this Sec- 
tion into play where a federal license has 
not issued and the polluting activity is 
therefore illegal under federal as well as 
state law. 

In my opinion, the policy we are pur- 
suing is the one most calculated to obtain 
the maximum results from existing statutes. 
Since, under our Guidelines, the United 
States Attorneys now have considerable au- 
thority to initiate actions under the Refuse 
Act on their own, I do not know how many 
actions have been initiated by them since 
June 15, and I expect that it may be some 
time before we can have these figures. We 
have attempted to act promptly on the re- 
quests for authorization which have been 
sent in to us pursuant to the Guidelines; 
as you may have read, we recently authorized 
the United States Attorney in New Haven, 
Connecticut to initiate actions against the 
City of Bridgeport and five firms within the 
city to enjoin their violations of the Refuse 
Act. We have given similar authority to the 
United States Attorney in Cleveland with 
respect to the continuing violations of the 
Refuse Act committed by a chemical com- 
pany. On Friday, July 24, having been sup- 
plied with evidence of violations by the De- 
partment of the Interior, we authorized the 
United States Attorneys to bring actions 
to enjoin the discharges into the navigable 
waters of the United States of mercury is- 
suing from ten plants. Other requests for 
authorization are under study. 

One of the most important things for you 
to be aware of is that the greatest limita- 
tion on our ability to bring actions under 
the Refuse Act is not that statute, or any 
other statute, or our policies thereunder, but 
the acquisition of substantial evidence to 
prove the charge, It is apparently your as- 
sumption that the Corps of Engineers has 
referred to the Department of Justice many 
alleged violations of the Refuse Act, which 
the nt has failed to prosecute; I 
think that if you will check with the Corps 
of Engineers, and its regional offices, you 
will find that in fact the United States At- 
torneys have asked the Corps of Engineers 
to supply data or evidence with respect to 
many alleged violations, but that the Corps, 
because of limitations of manpower, simply 
has not been able to investigate these al- 
leged violations, or to supply the required 
data. Lacking proof of a violation of the 
Refuse Act, the United States Attorneys 
cannot go to Court. Improved ways of ob- 

. proof, and the opening up on the 
local level of channels of communication 
between the United States Attorneys, the 
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regional offices of the Corps of Engineers, 
and the local offices of the Federal Water 
Quality Administration, are subjects which 
are now under discussion, I believe that the 
situation will improve considerably in the 
near future, and that if you but observe our 
implementation of the Guidelines, you will 
be more than satisfied with the actions we 
take. 
Sincerely, 
Sumo KASHIWA, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


Tue CONSERVATION FOUNDATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1970. 

Hon. SHIRO KASHIWA, 

Assistant Attorney General, Lands and Nat- 
ural Resources Division, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. KAsurwa: We appreciate your re- 
sponse to our letter of July 15 regarding the 
Justice Department Guidelines for Litigation 
under the Refuse Act. Your letter has, indeed, 
clarified the Department's position. 

The need to inform U.S. Attorneys about 
Refuse Act remedies is, as you explain, un- 
derstandable. Certainly we agree that the 
Refuse Act could be used with more effect 1f 
U.S. Attorneys were made more familiar 
with it. 

Our basic difficulty, which your letter has 
not dispelled, is with the underlying policy 
of the Guidelines. There is a difference be- 
tween use of the Refuse Act as a supplement 
to the federal and state water quality pro- 
gram, and its use as an enforcement tool to 
pursue that program. 

This difference is highlighted by the state- 
ment in your reply that water quality 
standards can be obtained without regard to 
the provisions of Section 21(b) of the Wa- 
ter Quality Improvement Act. You note that 
“no person or firm at the present time is 
exempt from the requirement of compliance 
with water quality standards, where those 
standards have been established; and it is, 
therefore, completely unnecessary for the 


Federal government to license a person's 
activities to subject him to those standards. 
Your letter goes on to say that our recom- 


mended use of Section 21(b) “misses the 
point entirely, for it supposes that the states 
cannot impose their own laws on their citi- 
zens except through the medium of à federal 
license.” 

The policy you articulate disregards the 
theory behind the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act; federal leverage is required to 
force states to establish and implement 
water quality standards. Mercury dumping is 
only one example indicating that while states 
now have a water pollution permit system, 
they frequently neglect it. That the Federal 
government should insist on such state at- 
tention to individual polluters is consistent 
with current federal water pollution policy. 
Therefore, Section 21(b) requires states to 
implement their pollution controls under 
federal supervision over all U.S. navigable 
waters, whether or not intrastate. Federal 
policing initiative under the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is, of course, limited 
to interstate pollution. 

Use of Refuse Act permits under Section 
21(b) likewise allows quick federal enforce- 
ment of state water quality standards 
through injunctive remedies, rather than 
under the six month procedures on which 
FWQA must rely. Where the Federal govern- 
ment alone has testing facilities capable of 
detecting pollution, especially the toxic va- 
riety like mercury, this injunctive use of Re- 
fuse Act remedies under Section 21(b) is 
both logical and necessary. Once Corps per- 
mits were issued in accordance with Section 
21(b), the Federal government would be 
in a position to take quick abatement action 
when it determines that state water quality 
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standards were being violated in U.S. navi- 
gable waters. 

We are heartened, of course, to know that 
the Justice Department has taken action 
against certain companies now dumping 
mercury in violation of the Refuse Act. We 
hope that the Department will take similar 
action against the unlawful discharge of 
other insidious, less notorious substances in 
the future, That such actions have been dif- 
ficult to bring because U.S. Attorneys lack 
information on Refuse Act violations should 
be easily remedied. It is true, as you state 
“that the Corps, because of limitations of 
manpower, simply has not been able to 
investigate these alleged violations or to 
supply the required data." But although the 
Corps does require a larger staff in its district 
permit offices, expertise on these matters 
resides with the FWQA and not the Corps. 
Vigorous efforts of the Justice Department 
would seem best directed to ensure optimum 
cooperation from the PWQA, We look for- 
ward to early and satisfactory reports of 
your current efforts to improve the relations 
between Justice and the FWQA. 

We were gratified to learn that the Depart- 
ment will authorize actions under the Refuse 
Act “unless effective measures to abate that 
pollution are already being taken by the 
Federal Water Quality Administration or by 
а state through court action." As we observe 
the Department's implementation of the 
Guidelines, we share your hope that we will 
be satisfied with the results. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR А. DAVIS, 
Vice President for Operations. 


SPEAKERS FOR AMERICA, INC., NA- 
TIONAL MEETING TO BE HELD IN 
DALLAS, TEX. 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. КЕЕ), is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday, 
July 15, 1970, I brought to the attention 
of the Nation through the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, “The No. 1 Problem of America: 
Drug Abuse.” In addition to my remarks, 
I inserted for all to read an article which 
I fully and completely endorsed, written 
by Mr. Zig Ziglar, chairman of the board 
of trustees of Speakers for America, Inc., 
and a truly effective and concerned 
leader. 

Mr. Speaker, I alsó wrote to each 
Member of the House, extending an in- 
vitation to attend the national conven- 
tion to be held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel 
in Dallas, Tex., on Saturday, August 29 
and Sunday, August 30, 1970, beginning 
each day at 2 p.m. 

The meeting on the 29th will be pri- 
marily an organizational one which will 
be open to the decisionmakers of Ameri- 
ca. The meeting on August 30 will be 
open to the general public and we are all 
extremely fortunate to have our most 
distinguished colleague, Congressman 
CLAUDE PEPPER, of Florida, chairman of 
the Select Committee on Crime of the 
House of Representatives, deliver the 
principal and most informative address. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the very first time 
in the history of America that outstand- 
ing Americans have joined together to 
hold a national convention on this mat- 
ter of not only the most vital problem 
in America, but a matter that will deter- 
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mine the future leadership of America 
in the very near future which, in turn, 
wil determine the form of government 
in which the younger generations will 
live. In addition to Chairman PEPPER 
we owe a deep gratitude to the Honor- 
able John Ingersoll, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 
for his full and complete cooperation. 

This national convention of concern 
to American citizens has been properly 
designated "the most important sales 
meeting in history." The time has ar- 
rived when we must sell America to 
Americans if we are to preserve our 
heritage and prevent anarchy. This non- 
profit corporation was officially char- 
tered by the State of Texas on August 
6, 1970, charter No. 279011. 

Mr. Speaker, the major domestic prob- 
lem of our Nation is drug abuse. We 
must eliminate the continued growth of 
this destroyer of America in the process 
of selling America to all Americans. 

Both meetings will be informative and 
factual. It is my hope that responsible 
citizens who can possibly do so will at- 
tend and learn from the discussions that 
will be held. This additional knowledge 
wil enable our concerned citizens to be 
more effective in presenting known facts 
to those who ask the question, *What 
can Ido?" 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I hope to 
see as many of our colleagues or their 
representatives in Dallas for the reason 
that each of us will learn and, therefore, 
prevent the destruction of America. 


CANNING THE CONTROLLERS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, most of 
us in this House are regular air commu- 
ters; I myself fly virtually every week- 
end to my district and back. As a fre- 
quent air traveler, I am keenly aware 
of the responsibilities of the air control- 
lers who guide aircraft along their paths, 
and who are responsible for directing 
the traffic in the thickly filled airspaces 
of metropolitan areas. 

Most of us know that the air control- 
lers have tasks so onerous that the con- 
trollers are subject to physical and men- 
tal stresses that few men can long toler- 
ate. Indeed many air controllers suffer 
at an early age from diseases associated 
with prolonged exposure to extremely 
tense work that requires hour upon hour 
of sustained concentration. 

Most of us know too that the air con- 
trollers work very often with inadequate 
and outmoded equipment; they make 
the air traffic control system work. de- 
spite the system itself. 

Most of us know that the air traffic 
controllers are underpaid, and that they 
ought to receive consideration for more 
pay and for early retirement, in consid- 
eration of the stress of their jobs and 
the relatively short worklife that a man 
can endure in this occupation. 

Most of us admire the air traffic con- 
trollers, and sympathize with them in 
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their efforts to obtain better pay and 
better working conditions. We agree with 
them that there is a need for better 
equipment and more men to work in the 
control system. 

Knowing all of this, I am surprised to 
learn that the FAA is taking pains to 
fire controllers who recently were said 
to be responsible for starting a massive 
"sick-in'" that slowed air traffic, and for 
instigating what the FAA says were work 
slowdowns to dramatize their demands. 

Now I can understand that the FAA 
does not want to be embarrassed by 
employees who are trying to tell the 
public that their boss is imperfect, and 
in fact might not be too bright. But 
these FAA employees have done no more 
and in fact have done less than postal 
workers who went on strike to dramatize 
their pay demands, or the Government 
Printing Office personnel who did the 
same thing. Yet the Post Office and the 
GPO has not fired anyone. Why should 
the FAA fire controllers who are sup- 
posed to be union leaders when the only 
thing they have done is to first, instruct 
their men to report in sick when they 
felt sick, and second, to control air traf- 
fic according to FAA regulations. 

The answer might be that the control- 
lers did strike. But it could also be that 
they simply decided to follow the book, 
and show what would happen to the air 
traffic control system if the controllers 
actually lived by the FAA’s own rules. 
Perhaps the FAA is trying to discourage 
these tactics because it does not want the 
public to become alarmed or concerned 
about the safety of the control system 
that it devised and is responsible for. 

I can understand this, just as I under- 
stand why the FAA a few years ago jug- 
gled its regional traffic control system in 
the Texas area from a location in my 
district to another—it was not to promote 
air safety, or improve controlling—it was 
& purely political move, designed to take 
advantage of the ambitions of the then 
administrator. The FAA could not defend 
that move then and they cannot now. 
But what was relevant about this episode 
was that the FAA did not want to have 
any publie discussion about the air safety 
aspects of the move. At first the Adminis- 
trator reacted angrily to my protests; 
but then confronted with technical argu- 
ments he receded behind the safe walls 
of bureaucratic obfuscation. 

The FAA could not can me, but it 
can and has begun to purge controllers 
who dare challenge them. 

This is a most unfortunate thing; it 
is bad precedent, because it is unfair; it 
is poor administration because it is mani- 
festly contrary to established practice; 
and it is dangerous politics because it 
clearly intends to show any controller 
that he cannot criticize the FAA or the 
air traffic control system—even if he 
knows that it is dangerous—for fear of 
losing his job. And as everyone knows, 
for air traffic controllers there is only 
one game in town, and that one is run 
by Uncle Sam, who it seems will tolerate 
strikes by some, but not protests by 
others. Could it be that the FAA cannot 
accept protests because it knows that 
the controllers are right, and cannot af- 
ford to admit that they are right? I 
wonder. 
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VISION AND FORESIGHT ON THE 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WITH A SPE- 
CIAL HOUSE COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. FLoop), is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, the recent 
and highly successful 1970 Captive Na- 
tions Week observance stressed the need 
for vision and foresight with regard to 
all of the captive nations, particularly 
those in the Soviet Union. This need can 
be satisfied by creating a Special House 
Committee on the Captive Nations. One 
of the salutary results of the 1970 week 
is a new drive among our citizenry for 
such a committee. Dozens of our Mem- 
bers have submitted resolutions favoring 
this special committee. We look forward 
to action on this vital measure in the 
period ahead. 

Many Members were struck by the 
passage in the appeal made by Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky of Georgetown University 
and chairman of the National Captive 
Nations Committee for our implementa- 
tion of the Captive Nations Week Reso- 
lution passed by the Congress in 1959: 

Ironically enough, as all reports at this 
stage show, the captive nations in Eastern 
Europe, the U.S.S.R., Asia and Cuba, not to 
speak of the near-captives in Southeast Asia 
and elsewhere, haye far more faith in the 
historic role of America than some segments 
of our populace. Congress can responsibly 
and assertively rectify this lag by (1) creat- 
ing a Special House Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations, which would unquestionably 
offset the appalling ignorance of our youth 
and others regarding the captive nations. 


This objective would be only one 
among many. Most important would be 
the development of a vision and fore- 
sight concerning the captive nations 
that would contribute substantially to 
our foreign policy by substituting this 
for our current play-it-by-ear approach. 

As is well known, our play-it-by-ear 
policy has not proven to be fruitful and 
successful against the aggressive forces 
of Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism. 

The wealth of ideas and knowledge to 
be gained through a special committee is 
suggested in part by the forum and ac- 
tivities of the observance itself, as illus- 
trated by the following: Proclamations 
by Gov. Louie B. Nunn of Kentucky, Gov. 
John Dempsey of Connecticut, and Gov. 
Frank Licht of Rhode Island; also pro- 
clamations by Mayor Roman S. Gribbs 
of Detroit, Mayor Moon Landrieu of New 
Orleans, Mayor Joseph L. Alioto of San 
Francisco, and Mayor Thomas J. D'Ale- 
sandro III of Baltimore; news reports 
and releases on the Boston observance, 
the one in Cleveland, and the one in Los 
Angeles; further accounts of the observ- 
ances in Free China, Midland, Tex., New 
York, Philadelphia, and Detroit; and a 
letter to the editor of the Pittsburgh 
Press, one in the Greensboro, Pa., Trib- 
une Review, and a release by Women 
for Freedom. 

The material follows: 

PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR OF THE 

COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 
To All To Whom These Presents Shall Come: 

Whereas, In accordance with Public Law 
86-90, unanimously adopted by the 86th Con- 
gress, the President of the United States will 
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proclaim the third week of July as Captive 
Nations Week, following the tradition estab- 
lished by all his predecessors over the last 
eleven years; and 

Whereas, The observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week provides another tangible demon- 
stration of the free world's support of the 
aspirations of the peoples of East-Central 
Europe to freedom; and 

Whereas, Public observances of Captive 
Nations Week 1970 in the United States 
would encourage these people in continuing 
to persevere in their quest for greater free- 
dom; and 

Whereas, This observance will dramatize 
the quest for universal peace through free- 
dom and will help promote the spiritual 
unification of Europe and its eventual polit- 
ical reunification; 

Now, therefore, I, Loule B. Nunn, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, do here- 
by proclaim the period of July 12-18, 1970, as 
Captive Nations Week in Kentucky, and urge 
the citizens of this Commonwealth to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 

Louw B. NUNN, 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT ON CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK, JULY 12 THROUGH 18, 1970, BY JOHN 
DEMPSEY, GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT 


Captive Nations Week, observed annually 
since 1959 in accordance with legislation ap- 
proved by the Congress of the United States, 
is a tangible sign that we share in the free 
world's opposition to Communist oppression. 

Observed this year from July 12 through 
18, Captive Nations Week is an occasion 
which again calls public attention to tbe 
plight of millions of people in Europe and 
Asia who are deprived of their national inde- 
pendence and their individual liberties. 

It is fitting that we, as citizens of a na- 
tion long regarded as & citadel of human 
freedom, take note of Captive Nations Week 
as a means of sustaining the morale of the 
residents of captive nations. 

Let us reaffirm, therefore, at this time our 
support of the just aspirations of the people 
of the captive nations who seek only their 
true right to independence and self-determi- 
nation. 


— 


PROCLAMATION ON CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK BY 
Frank LICHT, GOVERNOR OF RHODE ISLAND 


As the world is buffeted by a combination 
of limited wars, police actions, and general 
strife; it is important to remember the peo- 
ple of the captive nations who live under the 
yoke of foreign domination. 

The freedom-seeking people of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Rumania need 
the moral support of the free world as they 
pursue their aspirations to become liberated. 
Now, therefore, do I, Frank Licht, Governor 
of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations; proclaim the week of July 12-18, 
1970, as Captive Nations Week and urge the 
people of Rhode Island to commemorate this 
week with solemn observations. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK JULY 12-18, 1970 

Whereas, since 1920, the imperialistic pol- 
icies of Communist Russia have led to the 
subjugation of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Czecho-Slovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel- 
Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, 'Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, and others, and 

Whereas, arresting and containing the 
spread of Communistic poison is vital to the 
preservation of the national security of the 
United States which stands in danger of 
becoming surrounded by hostile forces whose 
objective is the weakening of America’s ef- 
fectiveness as the leader of the fight to pre- 
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service individual freedom and dignity, and 

Whereas, the National Captive Nations 
Committee from its headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C., maintains continuous moral 
pressure on Russia to abandon its role of 
tyrant and oppressor in keeping with the 
United Nations Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights 

Now, therefore, I, Roman 8. Gribbs, Mayor 
of the City of Detroit, do hereby proclaim 
the week of July 12-18, 1970 as Captive Na- 
tions Week in Detroit and urge all citizens 
to support our government's efforts to re- 
store liberty and independence to the mil- 
lions of people who are innocent victims of 
Communist aggression and terror. 


PROCLAMATION OF CITY ОР NEW ORLEANS 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of in- 
ternational communism have resulted, 
through direct and indirect aggression in 
the subjugation and enslavement of the peo- 
ples of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, the 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Mainland China, North Korea, Albania, Idel- 
Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Tibet, Cros- 
sakia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, Cuba, and 
others; and 

Whereas, the cause of individual and sov- 
ereign right, remains a universal aspiration; 
and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of 
these captive nations look to the United State 
as the citadel of human freedom; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
in June 1959 passed Public Law 86-90 estab- 
lishing the third week in July each year as 
Captive Nations Week and inviting the peo- 
ple of the United States to observe such week 
with appropriate programs, ceremonies and 
activities expressing their sympathy with and 
support for the just aspirations of captive 
peoples for freedom and independence: 

Now, therefore, I, Moon Landrieu, Mayor 
of the City of New Orleans, do hereby pro- 
claim the period of July 12 through July 18, 
1970, to be Captive Nations Week in New 
Orleans. 

PROCLAMATION OF THE CITY OF 
San FRANCISCO 


The Captive Nations Committee, Northern 
California, has requested support for the 
forthcoming Captive Nations Week in the 
United States during July 20-25, 1970. 

Public Law 86-90, enacted by the Congress 
of the United States July 17, 1959, calls for 
the national government and the American 
People to extend all possible help to the 
peoples who are true allies of the United 
States. 

Many peoples of the world continue to 
struggle for the God-given rights of free- 
dom and independence and look to the West, 
especially our Nation, for moral support, 
guidance and encouragement. 

Now, therefore, I, Joseph L. Alioto, Mayor 
of the City and County of San Francisco, do 
hereby proclaim the week of July 20-25, to 
be one of special observance of the national 
aspirations and goals of all freedom and in- 
dependence loving peoples of the world, and 
I call on all San Franciscans to join in local 
observances during this week reaffirming their 
solidarity with all people who seek the goals 
of freedom and independence. 

PROCLAMATION By Mayok THOMAS J. D'ALE- 
SANDRO III DESIGNATING THE WEEK OF 
JULY 12, 1970 AS CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK IN 
BALTIMORE 
Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 

sian Communists have led, through direct 

and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
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and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major war; 
and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86—90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week, and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence. 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas J. D'Alesandro, 
III, mayor of the City of Baltimore, do hereby 
proclaim the week of July 12, 1970, as “Сар- 
tive Nations Week" in Baltimore, and call 
upon the citizens of Baltimore to join with 
others in observing this week by offering 
prayers and dedicating their efforts for the 
peaceful liberation of oppressed and subju- 
gated peoples all over the world. 


— 


Boston COMMUNITY OBSERVED CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK 


Boston, Mass. /O. 8./—A motorcade of 
over forty cars through the main streets 
of downtown Boston and the placing of a 
wreath at the Washington Monument at 
Boston Public Garden highlighted the ob- 
servance of this year’s Captive Nations Week 
in this historic city on Saturday, July 18, 
1970. 

Held at onoontime when hundreds of shop- 
pers were on the streets, the motorcade pro- 
ceeded through the busy streets in downtown 
Boston and attracted thousands of viewers. 
All cars were decorated with banners which 
called viewers’ attention to the captive na- 
tions and their struggle for freedom: ''Free- 
dom for Ukraine and all captive nations,” 
"Freedom of Latvia,” “Freedom for Lithu- 
ania," “Yes, Virginia, Soviet Union is a prison 
of captive nations," "UN investigate poison- 
ing of Ukrainian political prisoners" and 
others. The motorcade included a public 
&ddress truck which transmitted to the pub- 
lic short messages about the purpose of the 
CNW. The announcements were delivered by 
Att. Anna Chopek of the Ukrainian group. 

The observance was sponsored by the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
(Boston Chapter), Latvian American Na- 
tional League of Boston and Lithuanian 
American Council of Greater Boston, 


CEREMONY AT BOSTON PUBLIC GARDEN 


The ceremony at Boston Public Garden 
was opened with the singing of the American 
national anthem. Att. Anna Chopek lead the 
gathering with the recitation of the pledge 
of allegiance and also read Governor Francis 
W. Sargent’s CNW proclamation. Rev. Os- 
wald Blumit of the Latvian group delivered 
& prayer for the freedom of all captive na- 
tions. Representatives of Ukrainian, Lithu- 
anian and Latvian organizations placed a 
wreath at the Washington Monument. Kon- 
rad Husak, President of the Boston UCCA, 
represented the Ukrainians. In conclusion, 
Orest Szczudluk, Vice President of the Bos- 
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ton UCCA and Marshal of the parade, spoke 
briefly on the purpose of the CNW. The 
speaker, having enumerated all captive na- 
tions, called upon the assembled to work for 
the establishment of a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations in Congress. 

PRESS AND TELEVISION COVERAGE 


All Boston newspapers, television and radio 
stations received a special press release about 
the parade and CNW. The Boston Globe coy- 
ered the parade in the July 19th and 21st 
editions. Channel 5—WHDH covered it in the 
evening news edition. Boston Record Ameri- 
can printed a letter, under the heading “Not 
part of Russia,” about Ukraine and CNW in 
the July 31st edition. Special articles also 
appeared in the Lithuanian weekly Keleivis 
and in the Armenian Weekly. 

GOVERNOR'S PROCLAMATION 

As in previous years, Governor Francis W. 
Sargent issued a proclamation, designating 
the week of July 12 to 18 as “Captive Nations 
Week” in Massachusetts. “During his annual 
celebration,” the proclamation read in part, 
“Americans of all extractions throughout our 
nation have the opportunity to manifest that 
we share with those nations held in bondage 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and their independence.” 

At the ceremony in the Governor's office, 
the Boston Chapter of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America was represented 
by Konrad Husak and Orest Szczudluk, Presi- 
dent and Vice President respectively. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Evening Globe, 
July 21, 1970] 


Boston P.M. 


When a group gathers on Boston Common 
or Public Garden after a parade through the 
streets of Boston—and doesn’t cause a 
ruckus—that's news. 

The other day, a cavalcade of autos 
manned by members of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Inc., convened 
at the Prudential Center, made a fast run 
downtown and wound up on Arlington street. 

A group of 50 to 60 marched across the 
Garden, over the little footbridge crossing 
the pond filled with swan boats gliding slowly 
by, and on to the statue of George Wash- 
ington. 

There was a small contingent of Boston 
Police waiting (just in case of trouble from 
hecklers?), but everything remained peace- 
ful. The group sang The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner (a cappella), recited the Pledge of Al- 
legiance, read Gov, Sargeant’s proclamation 
on “Captive Nations Week” and placed a 
wreath on the greensward in front on the 
statue. 

The police drifted off, and the little knot of 
men and women quietly walked away, leaving 
the area to the ubiquitous pigeons and the 
long and short-haired strollers on a hot Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

“Captive Nations Week,” proclaimed by 
Congress in 1959, was so named to remind 
the American public of the nations which, 
through the years, have lost their independ- 
ence. Cited by the governor were Armenia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, Azerbaijian, Byelorussia, Cossackia, 
Albania, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bulgaria, 
North Korea, Czechoslovakia, mainland 
China, Tibet, North Vietnam and Cuba. 


[From the Boston (Mass.). Record American, 
July 31, 1970] 


Nor Part OF RUSSIA 


We are gratified that Ivanka Myhal, a noted 
Ukrainian mezzo-soprano, received recogni- 
tion in the Harold Banks column in the Rec- 
ord American of July 8. Howeyer, Harold 
Banks’ identification of Ukraine as "Russia's 
Ukraine" was incorrect. Ukraine, a country of 
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232,000 sq. miles and 47 million people, be- 
longs to Ukrainians, who һауе a distinctive 
history and culture. Because Communist 
Russia brutally destroyed the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic in 1920, the loss of Ukraine's 
independence did not make it part of Rus- 
sia. The week of July 12-18 is observed as 
“Captive Nations Week" in this country. 
One of its objectives is to focus our attention 
on captive nations whose independent states 
were destroyed by Communist Russia: 
Ukraine, Armenia, Byelorussia, Georgia, Lat- 
via, Estonia, Lithuania and others, It is also 
very important to note that the name of 
Russia cannot be identified with that of the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union is a colonial 
... primarily downward. Seeing a renewal of 
captive nations have outnumbered Russians. 
sus in the Soviet Union, the non-Russian 
captive nations have outnumbered Russians. 
OnEST SZCZUDLUK, 

Vice President, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America (Boston Chapter). 


Press RELEASE 

Boston, Mass.—A motorcade through the 
streets of downtown Boston on Saturday, 
July 18, 1970, will mark this year's observ- 
ance of the “Captive Nations Week." The 
motorcade will start at 12:00 noon from the 
John B. Hynes Civic Auditorium and will 
end. on Arlington Street in front of the 
George Washington Monument in the Bos- 
ton Public Garden, where a wreath on be- 
half of the captive nations will be placed. 
It is sponsored by Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Inc. Lithuanian Ameri- 
can Councll of Greater Boston and Latvian 
American National League of Boston, 

Governor Francis W. Sargent designated 
the week of July 12-18, 1970, as “Captive 
Nations Week" in Massachusetts. “Captive 
Nations Week" proclamations were also is- 
sued by President Richard M. Nixon, many 
governors and mayors. 

Enacted by Congress in 1959, the purpose 
of the “Captive Nations Week" observances 


is to reacquaint the public with the captive 
nations which lost independence to Com- 


munist Russia: Ukraine, Armenia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Byelorussia, Georgia, 
Cossakia, Turkestan and others. We are also 
reminded that the "satellite" nations of Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Poland 
cannot pursue their national policles unless 
"approved" by Moscow. 

During this annual observance, Americans 
have the opportunity to manifest that we 
share with the captive and satellite nations 
of Central and Eastern Europe, as wel] as 
with the captive nations throughout the 
world, their aspirations for the recovery of 
their freedom and their independence. 


PRESS RELEASE 


Boston, Mass., July 18.—A motorcade of 
over 50 cars paraded here through the streets 
of downtown Boston in observance of the 
annual “Captive Nations Week." Cars carried 
colorful posters which called public atten- 
tion to the captive nations and their strug- 
gle for freedom. The posters read: "July 12- 
18 is ‘Captive Nations Week'," “Freedom for 
Ukraine,” “Freedom for Latvia,” “Freedom 
for Lithuania,” “U.N. investigate Moscow's 
atrocities in captive countries.” 

The parade ended in the Boston Public 
Garden, where a brief ceremony was held in 
front of the George Washington Monument. 
Over 400 concerned citizens said a prayer for 
captive nations and also heard Governor 
Sargent’s proclamation, which called upon 
Americans to manifest our support for the 
freedom and independence of the captive na- 
tions under Russian Communist domination. 
A wreath on behalf of the captive nations 
was also placed in front of the monument. 

This year’s observance was sponsored by 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
Inc., Lithuanian American Council of Greater 
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Boston and Latvian American National 
League of Boston. 

The purpose of the “Captive Nations 
Week” observance is to stress that the So- 
viet Union is a totalitarian empire, con- 
sisting of captive non-Russian nations: Uk- 
raine, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Byelorussia, 
Georgia, Turkestan and others. It is also to 
point out that the “satellite” nations of Po- 
land, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and others 
are controlled by Moscow. 

Reports from the captive nations indi- 
cate that these nations are the thorn in the 
Russian Communist empire. It is important 
to repeat that Czechoslovakia’s short-lived 
freedom was brutally destroyed by Moscow, 
because the Kremlin feared that the spirit of 
independence and freedom will spread to 
Ukraine, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Byelo- 
russia, Georgia, Armenia and all captive na- 
tions. 

JuLY 10, 1970. 

Dear FRIEND: The American Nationalities 
Movement of Greater Cleveland will hold a 
World Forum for Captive Nations on July 
17, 1970, at St. John's College Auditorium, 
Cathedral Square, East 12th and Superior 
Avenue, at seven thirty in the evennig. 

Accusations against communist oppression 
of Captive Nations will be presented by “ac- 
cusors" on. behalf of each oppressed nation. 

A panel of judges will preside over this 
World Forum representing various areas of 
public opinion: labor, business, science, art, 
politics, education and minorities. 

Among the judges are: Appeals Court 
Judge John M. Manos, Common Pleas Judge 
Alvin I. Krenzler, Common Pleas Judge Perry 
B. Jackson, Cleveland Municipal Court Judge 
Norman Fuerst, Professor Michael S. Pap, 
Institute for Soviet Studies, John Carroll 
University, Professor of Law Howard Oleck, 
Cleveland Marshall Law School of Cleveland 
State University, Mr. James Iafelice, District 
President of the International Association of 
Machinists (AFL-CIO), Attorney William 
Petro, Sr. and Honorable Ralph J. Perk, 
founder and chairman of the Movement, who 
will act as Chief Judge. 

The chief prosecutor will be Attorney 
Nicholas A. Bucur, who will deliver the final 
summation and the Chief Judge, Honorable 
Ralph J. Perk, will submit the case to world 
public opinion with an appeal for help and 
action. 

The chief purpose of the World Forum is 
to commemorate Captive Nations Week and 
to remind ourselves and the entire free world 
of the real historical conduct of the Soviet 
Union, marked by genocide, brutality and 
tyranny. The World Forum will end with 
ecumenical prayers for all victims of com- 
munist persecution and for world peace and 
freedom for all nations. 

We earnestly urge your attendance. Bring 
your family and friends, and invite everyone 
who is interested in the cause of the Captive 
Nations. Parking facilities are alongside the 
Cathedral. 

Hoping to see you on July 17th, on this 
momentous occasion, we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH J. PERK, 
Chairman. 
PROGRAM COMMEMORATING CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK, Los ANGELES, JULY 11, 1970 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Local Committee: Bernard Nuremsen, 
President; Nick Medvid, Secretary; Olgiert 
Klejnot, Treasurer. 

General Chairman: Nivk Medvid, Ukrain- 
lan. 

COORDINATORS 

Welcome at Airport, Mykola Novak, 
Ukrainian. 

July 10 evening reception, Bernard Nurem- 
sen, Estonian. 
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Commemorative Program at City Hall, July 
11, Antoinette Rydzeski, Polish. 

Luncheon July llth, Olgiert Klejnot, 
Polish. 

City Council Reception, July 13th, Dora 
Gabensky, Bulgarian. 

Rededication Ceremonies at Freedom 
Fighter's July 18, Dr. Geza W. Rethy, Hun- 

jan. 

Captive Nations Exhibit at City Hall July 
20-24, Ivan Metkovich, Vladimir Novak, 
Stephen Cadovec, Croatian. 

And to the countless others who have 
helped financially and. morally to bring the 
message of the Captive Nations before the 
eyes of our citizens. 


PROGRAM 


Opening Salute, Bernard Nuremsen, Pres- 
ident Local Chapter. 

Welcome and Introduction of Master of 
Ceremonies, Antoinette Rydzeski of the Pol- 
ish Community. 

Master of Ceremonies, Robert K. Dornan, 
Channel 5 Commentator. 

Presentation of Colors, Polish Army Vet- 
erans No. 173, Pulaski Post No. 542, Polish 
Veterans Association. 

Pledge of Allegiance, Ava Szurangyi of the 
Hungarian Community. 

Star Spangled Banner, Edward Partyka of 
the Polish Community. 

Invocation, Rev. Alexander E. Pinter of the 
Hungarian Community. 

Greetings, Mayor Sam Yorty. 

Reading of Mayor's Proclamation, Edward 
Martinez, Chief of Protocol. 

City Council Resolution, Councilman R. 
Stevenson, 

Board of Supervisors Resolution, Mr. Rob- 
ert Donaghue, Deputy for Sup Debs. 

America the Beautiful, God Bless America, 
Polish Community Choir and General As- 
sembly. 

Address, Dr. Lev Dobriansky, 
President of A.F.C.N. 

Response, Dr. Anthony Butkovich of the 
Croatian Community. 

Recognition of Special Guests or messages. 

Acknowledgment, Nick Medvid, General 
Chairman. 

Benediction, Right Rev. Dr. M. Ognyanov 
of the Bulgarian Community. 


National 


AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM 
OF CAPTIVE NATIONS, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

You are cordially invited to attend the 
ceremony opening the Captive Nations Ex- 
hibit in the Rotunda of the Los Anglees City 
Hall, on Monday, July 20, 1970 at 4:00 P.M. 

This exhibit will be a graphical presenta- 
tion depicting the cultural, historical and 
social events of those nations forced to live 
under communism, known as Captive Na- 
tions. 

The exhibit is in conjunction with the 
commemorative program of Captive Nations 
Week which was proclaimed by President 
Nixon, in July. 

The exhibit will be on display from July 
20 through July 24, 1970 during the business 
hours of City Hall and is under the aus- 
pices of the Americans for Freedom of Cap- 
tive Nations in cooperation with Mayor Yorty 
and our City Council. 

Chairman of the exhibit is Mr. Tom Gabric, 
assisted by Mr. Vladimir Novak. 

Sincerely, 
Nick MEDVID, 
Chairman, Captive Nations Week. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

Mayor Yorty and many civic and com- 
munity leaders, members of the Los An- 
geles City Council have been invited to at- 
tend the Ribbon Cutting ceremony of the 
Captive Nations Exhibit. This exhibit will 
be located in the Rotunda of the Los Angeles 
City Hall, and officially opened on Monday, 
July 20, 1970 at 4:00 P.M. 
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This exhibit will be a graphical presenta- 
tion depicting cultural, historical and so- 
cial events of those nations forced to live 
under communism, known as Captive Nà- 
tions. 

The exhibit is in conjunction with the 
commemorative program of Captive Nations 
Week which was proclaimed by President 
Nixon in July. 

The exhibit will be on display from July 
20 through July 24, 1970 during business 
hours of the City Hall and is under the aus- 
pices of the Americans for Freedom of Cap- 
tive Nations, in cooperation with Mayor Yorty 
and our City Council. 

Chairman of the exhibit is Mr. Tom Gabric, 
assisted by Mr. Vladimir Novak. 


Free CHINA To Horp CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
RALLY FRIDAY 

TarPEI July 15—Some 2,000 representa- 
tives from all walks of life in the Republic 
of China wil hold a mass rally on Friday 
at the City Hall to support the “Captive Na- 
tions Week" campaign. 

Ku Cheng-kang, honorary chairman of the 
World Anti-Communist League, will preside 
over the meeting. 

Vice President C. K. Yen and P. M. Cranes, 
U.S. Congressman (Republican-Illinois) who 
is to arrive here tomorrow to attend the 
rally, are expected to give speeches on the 
occasion. 

The central theme. of this year's Captive 
Nations Week campaign (July 16-July 22) 
is to urge the free world to fight for the vic- 
tory of freedom in the 70s. 

Other activities include seminars, prayer 
meetings, and broadcast programs, 

Freedom seekers in Taiwan will hold a 
Seminar tomorrow to discuss ways and means 
of helping mainland people fight the Com- 
munists, 

Religious bodies will hold prayer meetings 
to pray for the liberation of the enslaved 
peoples at an-early date. 

The China Youth Corps wil sponsor an in- 
ternational youth conference to' Support the 
campaign. 

All the activities will be broadcast to the 
people behind the Iron Curtain encourag- 
ing them to fight for freedom. 

The Captive Nations Week, initiated by 
the United States in 1959, is aimed at help- 
ing enslaved people regain freedom. 

The Committee for the Freedom of Cap- 
tive Nations in this country was set up in 
1961. 

PRESIDENT CHIANG URGES MORAL COURAGE 

FOR WINNING FREEDOM 


TAIPEI, July 16.—President Chiang Kai- 
shek said that peace cannot be had without 
toil and freedom must be gained with moral 
courage. 

In a written message prepared for delivery 
to the Captive Nations Week rally tomor- 
row the President added: “A bright world 
of true peace can emerge only when the 
earth is without an Iron Curtain and an 
international society of lasting security can 
be born only when mankind is completely 
free from slavery.” 

The message will be read at a 3,000-man 
rally to be held tomorrow morning at the 
City Hall. Dr. Ku Cheng-kang, honorary 
chairman of the World Anti-Communist 
League, will preside over the gathering. 

Under the impact of man’s desire for free- 
dom, President Chiang pointed out, many 
tyrannical regimes have been overthrown one 
after another in the course of history. 

“The Communist totalitarians today far 
exceed all the preceding tyrants in their 
atrocious and vallainous disregard of human 
nature, destruction of human rights and per- 
secution of people," he said. "But tyranny 
is destined to perish and slavery ultimately 
will fail.” 

President Chiang charged that the Chi- 
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nese Communists are resorting to all ex- 
tremes in their oppression of people under 
their rule. 

He said that anti-Maoist and anti-Com- 
munist forces are growing constantly every- 
where waging struggles of life or death 
against the Peiping regime and gradually 
shaping up an anti-Mao and national salva- 
tion united front. 

“No matter what may come, we must hold 
fast to our stand as protectors of freedom 
and strive to launch a mainland. counter- 
attack at an early date, thereby freeing our 
compatriots from their suffering plight,” the 
President declared. 

“This is our solemn responsibility to our 
compatriots and also the way to eliminate 
the source of scourges in Asia," he added. 

The President deplored that a small num- 
ber of short-sighted Americans are fanning 
the air of appeasement because of their 
lack of knowledge of the true situation. 

“We are sure that no one can obstruct 
the forward-moving power of history,” he 
said. 

The Chinese Chief of State expressed his 
belief that the downfall of Communist tyr- 
anny will be a certainty when the anti-Com- 
munist force of the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain and the supporting strength of the 
free world are brought into contact and 
merged as one. 

Meanwhile, U.S. Congressman Philip M. 
Crane (Republican-Illinois) said that all free 
Chinese in Taiwan have a splendid opportu- 
nity to serve as a beacon to the people suf- 
fering under the Communist rule on the 
Chinese mainland. 

"It is to you that your fellow Chinese on 
the mainland look for guidance and hope,” 
he said. 

The U.S. congressman arrived here today 
to take part in the Captive Nations Week 
activities here. 

Answering questions at the airport, he said 
he supports President Richard Nixon's policy 
on Indochina, especially the U.S. military 
operations in Cambodia. 

He said the anti-war movement in the 
United States 1s promoted by a few young 
people who are misled by Communist or pro- 
Communist propaganda, The majority of the 
American people support President. Nixon’s 
policy, he added. 

This afternoon, Crane called on Oscar V: 
Armstrong, deputy chief of mission of U.S. 
Embassy, and Dr. Ku Cheng-kang, Honorary 
Chairman of the Anti-Communist League 
and chairman of the Committee of the Civic 
Organizations of the Republic of China in 
Support of the Struggle for Freedom behind 
the Iron Curtain. He will be Ku's dinner 
guest in the evening. 

The U.S. congressman will deliver a speech 
to the Captive Nations Week rally tomorrow 
morning; 

On Saturday, he will call on Chinese gov- 
ernment officials including Vice President 
C. K. Yen, Vice Premier Chiang-kuo and par- 
liamentary leaders. 

The 39-year-old congressman, who was 
elected to the House of Representatives last 
November 25, will leave for Saigon Monday 
morning. 

Free CHINA MARKS CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK 


ТАІРЕІ, July 17.—More than 2,000 repre- 
sentatives from all walks of life gathered 
here today at the City Hall to mark the Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 

The rally, presided over by Dr. Ku Cheng- 
Kang, honorary chairman of the World Anti- 
Communist League, heard a message from 
President Chiang Kai-shek who predicted 
that tyranny 15 destined to perish and slavery 
ultimately will fail. 

The Chief Executive, who has been en- 
gaged in anti-Communist struggle for half 
& century, declared that “no matter what 
may come, we must hold fast to our stand as 
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protectors of freedom and strive to launch 
а mainland counter-attack at an early date.” 

Addressing the rally, Vice President and 
Premier C. K. Yen urged all free people to 
bring forth their moral courage, give full 
play to the power of justice and disperse all 
the dark clouds of appeasement in the face 
of Communist threat. 

He said anti-Communist struggle should 
not be confined to any one country or area 
and must be “an all out global action" be- 
cause “its consequences are bound to affect 
all the people without exception.” 

No nation can evade its share ої anti-Com- 
munist responsibility as peace cannot be had 
separately and feedom cannot be enjoyed 
&lone, the Chinese Vice President said. 

"At this moment as the anti-Communist 
war in Southeast Asia is undergoing а cru- 
cial phase and appeasers are still active any- 
where," he said, “it is imperative that all 
the free world governments and people 
clearly recognize the need of an allout en- 
deavor, calmly examine the situation and 
start shouldering a greater responsibility 
on the anti-Communist battlefront.” 

He pointed out that the Chinese Commu- 
nists are not just the public enemies of the 
Cninese people, they are also the world's 
chief trouble-makers bent on endangering 
all mankind. 

In this connection, he warned that “if the 
free world were to ignore the Chinese Com- 
murnists aggressive and belligerent true 
faces . . . and seek compromise and peace- 
ful coexistence with them, it would be tani- 
tamount to raising tigers to harm our- 
selves." 

Speaking at the rally, Dr. Ku called on all 
freedom-loving people in the world to arouse 
and organize the silent masses. 

“The Communists and their fellow trav- 
elers in the United States have been effective 
in exercising minority influences upon the 
majority and in covering up their illegal ас- 
tivities with legal fronts," he noted. 

The Communists can be dealt with only 
through organizing the silent masses, he 
stressed. 

In presenting what he called “major guide- 
Iines" in the struggle for freedom and victory 
over slavery, Ku said free people must help 
the enslaved people behind the Iron Curtain 
régain their freedom, 

“If we were to shun the responsibility of 
helping the more than one billion enslaved 
people," he said, “we would be committing 
not just a moral crime but a strategic blun- 
der as well." 

The staunch anti-Communist leader urged 
the free world not to make any concessions 
to the Communists. Instead, he added, “we 
must make full use of the new anti-Commu- 
nist situation that is now shaping up, unite 
all the available forces and start strong 
counter-attacks on the enemies.” 

US. Congressman Philip M. Crane (Re- 
publican-Illinoís), who arrived here yester- 
day to take part in the Captive Nations Week 
activities here, said in his speech that the 
Republic of China is a beacon of light to the 
oppressed people on the Chinese mainland, 

“The longing for freedom of the Chinese 
people will outlive the tyranny of the pres- 
ent Communist regime on the mainland," 
he said. 

The 39-year-old U.S. Representative praised 
President Chiang Kai-shek for his "effective 
leadership" under which the Chinese people 
established on Taiwan an “economically 
stable and militarily strong fortress.” 

The rally then adopted a proclamation, 
calling on all anti-Communist forces in the 
world to unite, mobilize and establish a pow- 
erful and consolidated international anti- 
Communist united front advancing toward 
the target of victory. 

It also resolved to send cables to U.S. Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon, Vietnamese President 
Nguyen Van Thieu, Cambodian Prime Min- 
ister Lon Nol and the armed forces of the 
United States, Korea, the Philippines, Aus- 
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tralia, New Zealand and Thailand to pay 
tribute. 


[From Free China Weekly, July 19, 1970] 

TarPer OBSERVES CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK: 
VICTORY OF FREEDOM IN 1970’s PLEDGED 

A mass rally of government and civic orga- 
nizations in the Republic of China pledged 
all-out support to the peoples of Captive Na- 
tions to win Victory for Freedom in the 1970s. 

The pledge was contained in a proclama- 
tion issued by the rally, held at the Taipei 
City Hall July 17. 

The proclamation denounced international 
Communist rule for unprecedented crimes 
that have endangered mankind. It blasted the 
foolish, timid talk of retreat by international 
appeasers. 

Recalling the lessons learned in Laos and 
Cambodia, the proclamation urged countries 
inclined toward neutralism to abandon that 
dream and the mistaken route of a non- 
alignment policy. 

"All non-alignment policies will only fa- 
cilitate Communist expansion," the procla- 
mation declared. 

The proclamation further urged all anti- 
Communist forces in the world to unite, 
mobilize and establish a powerful and con- 
solidated international anti-Communist 
united front to advance toward the target of 
victory for freedom in the 1970s. 

More than 3,000 representatives of various 
circles in the Republic of China and anti- 
Communist leaders from other parts of the 
world attended the Taipei rally, which was 
presided over by Dr. Ku Cheng-kang, honor- 
ary president of the World Anti-Communist 
League. 

Dr. Philip M. Crane, a member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives was among the dis- 
tinguished guest speakers. 

A written message from President Chiang 
Kai-shek was read at the meeting. 

The Chinese Chief of State said the Com- 
munists have created “а dark reverse current 
never before known in history,” but he added 
“man ultimately will overcome and cross this 
channel of ruthless waves and reach the 
shore of happiness and freedom.” 

Vice President and Premier C. K. Yen, who 
&ddressed the rally in person, said that the 
anti-Communist struggle to save the peoples 
of captive nations should not be confined 
to any one country or area. "It must be an 
all-out global action," he declared, "because 
its consequences are bound to affect all peo- 
ple without exception." 

He said that even though the Communist 
bloc is being plagued by internal strife, its 
external move to Communize the entire 
world and enslave the whole of mankind 
remains unchanged. 

The vice president urged all the freedom- 
loving people of the world to bring forth 
their moral courage, give full play to the 
power of justice and wipe out all the dark 
clouds of appeasement in the face of the 
Communists. 

In addition to the rally, other activities of 
Taipei's Captive Nations Week included sem- 
inars, prayer meetings and special broadcast 
programs. 


Freedom-seekers who escaped from the 
Chinese mainland to Taiwan held a seminar 
to discuss ways and means of helping the 
people of the mainland in their struggle for 
freedom. 

Religious bodies held prayer meetings to 
pray for the Hberation of the enslaved peo- 
ple in captive nations. 

The China Youth Corps sponsored an in- 
ternational youth conference to support the 
Captive Nations Week campaign. 

Reports of the activities were broadcast to 
the people behind the Iron Curtain to en- 
courage them to fight for freedom. 
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[From the Midland (Tex.) Reporter 
Telegram, July 13, 1970] 
GREATER SUPPORT MERITED 

Captive Nations Week, now being ob- 
served, warrants a great deal more citizen 
support and cooperation than it receives in 
most communities. 

It was on July 17, 1959, that Congress 
by unanimous vote, passed Public Law 86— 
90 which established the third week in July 
each year as Captive Nations Week and in- 
vited citizens to observe the occasion with 
appropriate prayers, ceremonies and activi- 
ties; expressing their sympathy with and 
support for the just aspirations of captive 
peoples for freedom and independence. 

Interest was aroused at the time, but to- 
day all too many persons are indifferent to 
the whole business. 

Yet, the matter of captive nations now is 
just as important, and even more so perhaps 
than ever before. 

Captive Nations Week is a tangible sign of 
the Free World’s opposition to Communist 
oppression. This should be enough to stimu- 
late citizen involvement in a year-round 
campaign in behalf of residents of captive 
mations. 

“... The enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful coexistence between nations and 
constitutes a detriment to the matural bonds 
of understanding between the people of the 
United States and other peoples,” declares 
the Joint Resolution constituting Public 
Law 86-90. 

Furthermore, the resolution states, “The 
submerged nations look to the United States, 
as the citadel of human freedom, for lead- 
ership in bringing about their liberation and 
independence and in restoring to them . . . 
their individual liberties." 

Citizens of the United States simply can- 
not and must not forget the peoples of cap- 
tive nations. This is the basic appeal of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, &s cited by the National 
Captive Nations Committee. 

As Midland Mayor Edwin H. der 
said in proclaiming Captive Nations Week. 
“It is fitting that we clearly manifest to the 
peoples of submerged nations through an ap- 
propriate and official means the historic fact 
that the people of the United States share 
with them their aspirations for the recovery 
of their freedom and independence.” 

Furthermore, it is essential today that the 
United States and other nations of the Free 
World exert every means to make sure that 
no new captive nations are created by Com- 
munist penetration in Southeast Asia, the 
Middle East, or anywhere else. 

Let freedom and independence for all na- 
tions be the goal of All Free World nations. 


[From the Brooklyn Tablet, July 16, 1970] 
ASKS REFUGEES TELL UNITED STATES, CHURCH 
ОР RED MENACE 

A former prisoner of the Chinese Reds 
warned in a sermon at St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral Sunday that Communist. leaders have 
two principal goals, "systematic destruction 
from within of the United States and the 
Catholic Church," and called on refugees 
from Communism to alert Americans to the 
Red menace. 

Rev. Raymond J. de Jaegher, now vice- 
chairman of the New York-based Free Pa- 
cific Association and on the editorial board 
of “Twin Circle—The National Catholic 
Press,” preached at a special Mass marking 
the start of the 11th annual observance of 
Captive Nations Week (July 12-19). 

The Eastern Rite Mass, attended by more 
than 4,000 representatives of 26 formerly free 
nations now under Communist control, was 
celebrated by Bishop Joseph M. Schmondiuk 
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of the Ukrainian Diocese of Stamford, Conn. 
Cardinal Terence Cooke presided. 

Father de Jaegher, a Belgium missionary 
in China for 20 years spent four of those 
years as a Japanese prisoner, then seven un- 
der the Chinese Communists. Jailed by the 
Reds, he escaped to Vietnam where he served 
for the next ten years. He has visited Viet- 
nam many times since then and is consid- 
ered a foremost authority on Indochina. 

Addressing himself to the hundreds of 
thousands who have found refuge in the 
United States from Communist tyranny in 
once-free nations, Father de Jaegher said 
“Now, in this time of danger, you must repay 
the people of the United States for their 
hospitality and their friendship.” 

“You must help to educate the American 
people about the dangers of Communism 
through your own experiences,” he added. 
“You must speak out, you must be active, 
you cannot be silent!” 

In Communist-controlled countries, he 
continued, “Christians and others who be- 
lieve in God do not accept Communism but 
they are dominated by force.” On the other 
hand, in free countries such as the United 
States, too many people “do not know the 
true nature of Communism and how it 
would destroy their freedoms; even some 
Christians believe that Communism could 
be good for the whole world and, unwit- 
tingly and through ignorance, are helping 
pave the way for their own destruction if 
ever Communism gains control.” 

Father de Jaegher asked for continued 
prayers for members of the United States 
Armed Forees serving in Vietnam, and on 
guard against Communist take-overs in Ko- 
rea, Europe and other areas of the world, 
especially for those who have died fighting 
Communism or who are prisoners of war, 
and for the unfortunate people in the one- 
third on the world who live under Commu- 
nism, 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


New Үовк, July 13.—Church services, pa- 
rades and protest marches Sunday marked 
the opening of the Captive Nations Week in 
New York. 

President Richard Nixon designated the 
week beginning July 12 as Captive Nations 
Week and called upon Americans to observe 
it with appropriate ceremonies and activities, 

New York Mayor John V. Lindsay also 
proclaimed the week of July 12 through 18 as 
Captive Nations Week in New York City. 

Over 2,500 people filled New York’s St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral Sunday for a devine pon- 
tifical mass celebrated by Bishop Joseph M. 
Schmondiuk of the Ukrainian Catholic Dio- 
cese of Stamford. Terrence Cardinal Cook, 
Archbishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese 
of New York presided over the colorful east- 
ern right liturgy. 

Immediately after the mass, an estimated 
1,000 persons, grouped by nationalities and 
carying their national flags, marched along 
Fifth Avenue to Central Park for a special 
Captive Nations Week program, that, be- 
side speeches, included Ukrainian dancers, 
Byelorussian chorus and a Rumanian folk 
band. 

Speakers on the program included Judge 
Matthew J. Troy, Sr., of New York, chairman 
of the New York chapter of the Captive 
Nations Committee; Dr. Ivan Docheff chair- 
man of the American Friends of anti-Bol- 
shevik bloc of nations, Mario Aguilera, chair- 
man Americans to Free the Captive Nations 
and Michael Piznak representing the UCCA. 

At the conclusion of the Central Park pro- 
gram, some 200 people marched to the So- 
viet U.N. Mission Headquarters. They were 
allowed to stage their demonstration two 
blocks from the Mission Building. The pro- 
test received coverage in radio and television 
news programs Sunday night. 
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In St. Louis, the Captive Nations Week 
will get underway today (Monday) with a 
candlelight march through the downtown 
section. 

One of the featured speakers in the St. 
Louis program will be a former teacher of 
Russian in Prague, Czechoslovakia. Miss 
Monika Flidr, the teacher, will speak on 
Wednesday (July 15) from the steps of this 
Midwestern city’s old Post Office Building. 

Her speech, she said, will include a prayer 
for the freedom of all peoples “imprisoned 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains”. 

Sponsors of the week’s activities—the Free 
Friends of Captive Nations—will begin the 
program with an evening candlelight proces- 
sion from the Old Bascilica of St. Louis IX, 
the oldest cathedral West of the Mississippi 
River, to the Soldiers Memorial Building. The 
Soldiers Memorial is a World War One monu- 
ment. 

Professor Radko Jansky, of the Political 
Science Department of St. Louis Maryville 
College, will make an address as part of the 
Soldiers Memorial ceremony. 

The sponsors of the event say that the 
purpose of the demonstration is “to give 
hope to the people living In the captive 
nations under the tyranny and oppression of 
atheistic communism, and to pay tribute to 
the millions who have died at the hands of 
Communists”. 


[From the Ukrainian Weekly, July 18, 1970] 
New YORK CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


New Yoru, N.Y.—Over 3,000 people filled 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral here last Sunday, to 
attend a special Divine Liturgy of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Rite. The Liturgy, which 
was celebrated by the Most Rev. Joseph 
Schmondiuk and presided over by Arch- 
bishop Terrence Cardinal Cook, took place 
in observance of the 12th Annual Captive 
Nations Week. 

Preceeded by & parade on Fifth Avenue of 
the various organizations representing the 22 


national groups in the Captive Nations Week 
Committee, the Liturgy was attended by 
hundreds of Ukrainians some in colorful na- 
tional costumes and others dressed in the 
uniforms of the various youth groups they 
represented. 


RESIST ONSLAUGHT 


The Rev. Raymond J. DeJaeger, one-time 
prisoner in Communist Red China, delivered 
the sermon, urging the gathered faithful to 
"fight the onslaught of Godless communism 
and to support the struggle of captive peoples 
throughout the world." 

During the Liturgy the responses were sung 
by the well known choir of St. John the Bap- 
tist Ukrainian Catholic Church in Newark, 
N.J. under the direction of Michael Dobosh. 

After the Liturgy the day's program con- 
tinued with a rally at the Central Park Band- 
shell, where the participants heard addresses 
by the Hon. Matthew J. Troy, chairman of 
the N.Y. Captive Nations Week Committee, 
Dr. Ivan Docheff, chairman of the American 
Friends of the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Na- 
tions, and Mr. Mario Aguilera, chairman of 
the American Friends of Captive Nations. 

Earlier in the week, Mayor John V. Lind- 
say of New York, issued a proclamation de- 
claring the week of July 12 through 18 as 
Captive Nations Week in the City of New 
York. 

On hand for the Ceremony at City Hall 
were many prominent Ukrainians including: 
Joseph Lesawyer, UNA Supreme President; 
Dr. Walter Dushnyck, UCCA publications ed- 
itor; Roman Huhlewych, president of the 
United American Ukrainian Organizations 
Committee of Greater New York; Mrs. Mary 
Dushnyck, representing Women for Freedom; 
Mrs, Rosalie Polche of the League of Ukrain- 
ian Women; Roman Hoydysh, Wasyl Magal, 
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and Katherine Poleshok, of the N.Y. UCCA 
branch, and Mrs. Mariana Mohylyn-Blume. 

"As Americans committed to democratic 
values, we deeply sympathize with the just 
aspirations of people in Eastern and Central 
Europe and in other parts of the world. We 
believe that our fellow human beings should 
enjoy the kind of liberty we treasure. 

“As we try to live in peace with all na- 
tions, we hope that more nations will attain 
the chance to live in freedom. 

"The Congress of the United States by 
unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July of each 
year as Captive Nations Week. The people of 
the United States are invited to observe this 
week with appropriate prayers and cere- 
monies. 

“Now, there, I, John V. Lindsay, Mayor 
of the City of New York, do hereby proclaim 
July 12-18, 1970, as “Captive Nations Week.” 
I call upon New Yorkers to express 
fully their concern for the future of indi- 
vidual rights in Eastern and Central Europe 
and wherever those rights are threatened or 
violated. 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the City 
of New York to be affixed.” 

“JoHN V. LINDSAY, 
Mayor." 


[From the Ukranian Weekly, July 18 1970] 


INDEPENDENCE HALL RALLY STAGED IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia community marked last 
Sunday, as it has for the past 11 years, the 
observance of the Captive Nations Week with 
а motorcade and a rally at Independence 
Hall. 

Sponsored by the Philadelphia Captive Na- 
tions Week Committee, scores of organiza- 
‘tions, representing the various nationality 
groups which make up the committee, partic- 
ipated in the motorcade that saw 200 autos, 
decorated with anti-Communist signs, ban- 
ners and flags as well as a number of floats, 
make the drive to Independence Hall. The 
motorcade was led by UCCA chairman and 
newly elected UNA Supreme Auditor, Iwan 
Skalezuk. Leading the Ukranian contingent 
was W. Zabrotsky. 

The rally began at Independence Hall with 
the reading of Pennsylvania Governor Ray- 
mond P. Shafer and Philadelphia Mayor 
James Tate, proclamations of Captive Nations 
Week by state cabinet member, Perrin Ham- 
Поп, and by the Philadelphia committee 
head, Dr. Austin App. Serving as master of 
ceremonies at the rally was Ignatius Bil- 
linsky, executive vice-chairman of the CN 
Week committee. 

Afterwards there was a wreath laying cere- 
mony at the Liberty Bell, where Dr. App 
spoke, describing the events as symbolic of 
the captive nations yearning for freedom 
and drawing comparisons between the Amer- 
ican people’s struggle for liberty and the 
captives’ plight in modern times. 

Thousands of leaflets were distributed in 
Philadelphia Friday, July 10, by young girls 
dressed in national costumes. Religious serv- 
ices in the Ukranian churches preceded the 
observances on Sunday. 

Derrorr, MICH. 

FELLOW PARTICIPANTS: Our presence here 
today clearly demonstrates the great oon- 
cern which we feel for the Captive Nations 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. As 
descendents of the Captive Nations who have 
found refugee in America we can better appre- 
ciate the liberties and freedoms—so often 
taken for granted by most Americans—which 
are denied to the captive people. Today, as 
Americans, we have a graeter obligation to 
work more actively for the eventual libera- 
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tion of those lands which are oppressed 
today. 

Reserving one day in the year for the re- 
membrance of the Captive Nations is not 
enough! It is not enough that the Presi- 
dent of the United States sign a proclamation 
honoring the Captive Nations once a year and 
then ignore their cause in his actions! It is 
not enough that mayors, governors and con- 
gressmen show their concern one day in the 
year. It is not enough that the Captive Na- 
tions Committee function during only a few 
weeks a year. 

Our efforts should not be limited to a day, 
& week, a month. They must continue 
throughout the year, We must assert our- 
selves. We must organize. Captive Nations 
Committees must function permanently in 
all major cities. Our students should form a 
joint organization to promote the cause of 
freedom for Captive Nations on university 
campuses, Through our combined and con- 
tinuing efforts freedom for the Captive Na- 
tions can become a reality! 

"Only he deserves freedom and life who 
daily conquers them" Goethe. 

UKRAINIAN STUDENT ORGANIZATION OF 
N. MICHNOWSKY. 

FELLOW AMERICANS: This year marks the 
tenth anniversary since the Congress and 
Senate of the United States of America in- 
structed the president (Public Law 86-90) to 
proclaim the third week in July as Captive 
Nations Week, and to continue this until all 
nations are free. Former President Eisen- 
hower, in his first proclamation, in 1959, 
stated the following: 

"Whereas the peoples of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations have been deprived of their 
national independence and their individual 
liberties; and 

“Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the government and the 
people of the United States of America for 
their just aspirations for freedom and na- 
tional independence, апа..." 

For this support, expressed yearly since, by 
the government and people of the United 
States of America, we, on behalf of all the 
captive nations, are and will be, eternally 
grateful. 

The political situation, since 1959, changed 
very little in favor of human liberty. To the 
contrary, there has been a continuous assault 
by the Russian Communism on the basic hu- 
man rights of individuals and nations. They 
kill everything in their way to a final con- 
quest and domination of the world. 

They kill individuals as, for example, the 
leader of the Ukraine Liberation Movement 
(OUN) Stepan Bandera, who was murdered 
by an agent of the Russian politburo on spe- 
cific orders by Alexander M. Shelepin, a lead- 
ing member of the new and so-called “tech- 
nokrate” elite class. 

They kill whole nations, as in the case of 
the Crimean Tartars and more recently the 
Czechoslovakian invasion that shocked the 
civilized world from its complacency. 

They attempt to kill whole continents by 
their penetration in South-East Asia and the 
Middle-East. And, as а too-familiar-slogan of 
World War II, by another tyrant said “... 
tomorrow the world.” 

The tyrants will not permit even a speck 
of liberty, They could not permit that ray 
of hope to penetrate from Czecho-Slovakia 
and infect the captive nations: Albanians, 
Armenians, Azerbaijanis, Byelorussians, Bul- 
garians, Mainland Chinese, Cossacks, Croa- 
tians, Cubans, Czechs, Estonians, Georgians, 
East Germans, Hungarians, Idel-Uralians, 
North Koreans, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, 
Rumanians, Serbians, Slovaks, Tibetans, 
Turkestanians, Ukrainians, North Vietnam- 
ese, and others. 
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The world must realize a need to take 
some action, not only because it wants to 
help these nations but simply for its own 
survival, The free world must fully reaffirm 
its resolve to defend freedom—not with half 
measures, but resorting to full measures as 
the situation may require, One of those 
measures is the full truth—the truth about 
Russian imperialism. 

Fellow Americans! Don't we really see the 
bloody Russian hand in this now troubled 
country of ours. Don't we pay any attention 
to F.B.I. Director, J. Edgar Hoover, or the 
distinguished and patriotic Americans who 
recognize that conspiracy is clear in many 
“peacenik” or “anti war anti draft” move- 
ments? The only difference is they call it 
“Communist” conspiracy and we who know 
the threat from sad experience call it “Im- 
perial Russian Conspiracy.” 

For in Czecho-Slovakia, there was not à 
communist conspiracy. Czechs and Slovaks 
apparently did not object to communism but 
decided to rule themselves by their own 
government and under their concept of com- 
munism. But again, the Russian true face 
and purpose was revealed (not unpredict- 
ably) when it crushed, with brute force, this 
attempt at selfdetermination. 

There are many painfully striking facts 
and definite evidences that a similar fate 
is being in active preparation by the Rus- 
sian Communist forces for the as yet free 
world. We, therefore, feel that our com- 
memoration of the Captive Nations Week 
should serve everyone as a gruesome re- 
minder of what might happen to the. free 
world if we don’t take a very realistic ap- 
proach in defense of the freedom апа, jus- 
tice in the world. A very realistic approach 
is a firm and persistent policy of liberation 
of the captive nations. 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK. COMMITTEE. 

RESOLUTION OF CAPTIVE NATIONS’ WEEK 

COMMITTEE 


Whereas: The people of Detroit having 
gathered for a mass meeting on July 18, 
1970, at the Veteran's Memorial Building to 
conclude the observance of the Captive Na- 
tions Week which included appropriate pray- 
ers, ceremonies, and activities; expressing 
their sympathy with’ and support for the 
just aspirations of captive peoples for free- 
dom and independence; and 

Whereas: The desire for liberty and in- 
dependence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples presently enslaved in Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuanía, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albanía, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas: The freedom loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing &bout freedom and independence; 
and 

Whereas: The majority of the peoples of 
Detroit are linked to these captive nations 
through the bands of family and who 
through nativity or ancestry, treasure the 
heritage which endowed them with the cul- 
ture and industry which are theirs: 

Now therefore, be it resolved: That we 
pledge our support to our President and his 
policy to contain the spread of communism 
in Southeast Asia and other parts of the 
world; and 

We. request the President to initiate a 
strong program against imperialistic policies 
of Russian Communists who have enslaved 
and subjected millions of people; and 

We condemn the commemorations held 
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under the auspices of the United Nations 
honoring the centennial birthday of Lenin, 
thus highlighting and honoring the father 
of terror and genocide; and 

We request the United Nations De-Colo- 
nialization Committee to fulfill its duty and 
take up the case of Soviet Colonialism in 
the world; and 

We request our government to increase 
and expand the operations of the United 
States Information Agency, especially in- 
creasing the number of hours of broadcast 
by the Voice of America to the peoples of 
the captive nations; and 

We further request the United States Con- 
gress to create a special committee on the 
Captive Nations in the House of Represent- 
atives; and 

We pledge to avail ourselves and our or- 
ganized activities to combat communistic 
imperialism on all moral and legal grounds, 
as spokesman for the Oppressed, until the 
captive nations are free again; and 

Be it resolved that copies of this Resolu- 
tion be sent to the President, Secretary of 
State, United States Ambassador to the 
United Nations, United States Senators from 
Michigan, members of the United States 
House of Representatives from Michigan, 
the Governor of the State of Michigan, and 
the Mayor of the City of Detroit. 
PROGRAM COMMEMORATING THE CAPTIVE NA- 

TIONS WEEK, JULY 18, 1970, VETERANS 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Derrorr, MICH. 
HONORARY COMMITTEE 
Chairman 


William G. Milliken, Governor, State of 
Michigan. 


Members » 

Philip A. Hart, Senator, United States Sen- 
ate. 

Robert P. Griffin, Senator, United States 
Senate. 

William $S.-Broomfield, Member ‘of Con- 
gress, U.S. House of Representatives, 

Gary E. Brown, Member of Congress Con- 
gress, U.S. House of Representatives. 

Rey. Father Maicolm T. Carron S. J;, pres- 
ident, University of Detroit. 

Charles C. Diggs, Jr., Member of Congress, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

John D. Dingell, Member of Congress, U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

Marvin L. Esch, Member of Congress, U.S. 
House of Representatives. Я 

Gerald R. Ford, minority leader, U.S: House 
of Representatives. 

Roman S, Gribbs, mayor, city. of Detroit. 

Martha W. Griffiths, Member of Congress, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

James Harvey, Member of Congress, U.S. 
House of Representatives, 

Guy Vander Jagt; Member of Congress, U.S. 
House of Representatives, 

Emil Lockwood, majority leader, Michigan 
State Senate. 

Jack McDonald, Member of Congress, U.S: 
House of Representatives: 

Lucien N. Nedzi, Member of Congress, U.S. 
House of Representatives, 

Wiliam -Ryan, speaker, Michigan State 
House of Representatives, 

Robert Waldron, minority leader, Michi- 
gan State House of Representatives. 

Executive. board 

Sigurds Rudzitis, co-chairman. 

Bohdan Fedorak, co-chairman, 

Emily Zaporozet, secretary. 

Committee chairmen 

Exhibit, Michael Baansky. 

Decorations and Program, Emily Zaporo- 
zetz. 

Motorcade, Mykola Klymyshyn. 

Ticket and Patrons, Petro Rohatynsky. 

Publicity, S. Barda and С Zaparackao. 


August 14, 1970 


PROGRAM 

1. Opening Remarks, Sigurds Rudzitis, 

2. Presentation of the Flags. 

3. National Anthem, The Polonaise String 
Trioand Audience. 

4. Invocation, Rev. Valter Liventals, Pastor 
or the St. Pauls Latvian Ev. Lutheran Church. 

5. Address, Judge George N. Bashara, Jr. 

6. Proclamations. 

7. Remarks, Hon. Mary V. Beck. 

8. Resolutions. 

9. The Polonaise String Trio, Noreen Smia- 
lek Sinclair, Violin; Gass Smialek, Viola; 
Marta Szynal Dyczewski, Plano: 

Lithuanian Song, Opus 74, No. 16, Fryderyk 
Chopin; 

Sorrow (Zal), Etude in E Major, Opus 10, 
(1810-1849, Polish) ; 

Andante from the Sonatina for Violin and 
Piano, M. Hayvoronsky, (1892-1949, Ukrain- 
lan); 

Rumanian Folk Dances (Transcribed by 
Zoltan Szekely) B. Bartok; 

1. Dance with Sticks (Joe Cu Bata), (1881- 
1945, Hungarian) ; 

2. Waistband Dance (Braul); 

Romance from the Second Violin Concerto 
in.D Minor, Henryk Wieniawski (1835-1880, 
Polish); 

Slavonic. Fantasie in B Minor, Antonin 
Dvorak (Medley of Slavic melodies arranged 
by Fritz Kreisler) (1841-1904, Czech); 

Aria for String Trio, Janis Medins (1890- 
1967, Latvian); 

Melody, Opus 18, No. 1, 
ski) (1854-1925, Polish) ; 

Polish Dance, Opus 3, No. 1, Xaver Schar- 
wenka (1850-1924, Polish). 

Trio and audience: Finale—America, the 
Beautiful, Words by Katherine Lee Bates. 
Music by Samuel A. Ward. (Written 1n 1893) . 

10. Benediction, Rev. Father Patrick Pas- 
chak, Father Provincial OSBM. 

Master Ceremony, Bohdan Fedorak. 


SPONSORS 


American Friends of ABN: 

Baltic Nations Committee of Detroit, Mich. 

Ekrem Bardha. 

Mr.nd Mrs: V. Eelnurme, 

Estonian Organizations in Detroit, Mich. 

Petras Januskas. 

Arpo Jemen. 

Latvian Daugavas Vanagi of Detroit, Inc: 

Latvian Association in Detroit, Inc. 

St. Paul's Latvian Evangical Lutheran 
Church. 

St. Paul's Latvian Federal Credit Union. 

Lithuanian Organization's Center of De- 
troit. 

Arturs and Daina Mednis. 

ODFFU (Ukraine). 

Polish American Congress, Detroit, Mich. 

Petro Rohatynsky]. 

Dainis Rudzitis. 

Sigurds Rudzitis. 

Ukrainian Sport Club "Chernyk'. 

Mr. Emily Zaporozetz. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, July 16, 1970] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORY CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK REMINDS UNITED STATES THAT RUS- 
SIA STILL PROWLS 


This week, July 12 through 18, has been 
designated by congressional resolution as 
Captive Nations Week. 

The author of the resolution, Dr. Lev Do- 
briansky of Georgetown University, advo- 
cated its passage in 1959 as a periodic re- 
minder to the American people of the plight 
of 27 once-free nations now dominated by 
communism without the express will or con- 
sent of their people. 

Calling attention to the captive nations 
each year at this time enables us to review 
Moscow's intentions in the light of her most 
recent actions. 


Moritz Moszkow- 
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A close analysis of what has happened in 
the last few years will indicate to the astute 
observer that the cold war as waged by Mos- 
cow and its proxies has not ceased as far as 
the Communists are concerned. 

Vietnam, where Moscow has had us by the 
tall for years, has cost us over 40,000 men 
and endangered our economy. 

The recent Russian penetration in the 
Middle East is not motivated by improving 
the lot of Arab refugees but by acquiring 
control of Arab oil, much of which feeds the 
U.S. economy. 

In Latin America, Havana, backed by Rus- 
sian military aid, has become the key ex- 
porter of revolution against so-called Yankee 
imperialism. 

The recent rape of Czechoslavakia and the 
announcement of the Brezhnev doctrine of 
justifiable intervention into the affairs of 
any socialist state under the guise of insur- 
ing its security should shatter any illusion 
of a detente with Russian imperio-colonial- 
ism. 

And let us not be deceived by diplomatic 
gestures that produce irrelevant treaties on 
nuclear test bans, fisheries, airway routes, 
consular establishments and strategic arms 
control. 

These are deceptive deterrents from the 
main issue, Moscow's ever-present, compul- 
sive drive for world domination, 

In our efforts to cope with the spread of 
Russian influence throughout the world we 
have neglected to call to our assistance the 
one force that Moscow fears—the national- 
ism of the captive nations, both within the 
Soviet Union and outside of it. 

Nationalism means self-determination, in- 
dependence, economic freedom, cultural 
progress and a respectful place in a peace- 
ful community of independent nations. 

These are honorable concepts that should 
be advocated by us at the United Nations in 
behalf of the silenced majorities in the cap- 
tive nations. 

MICHAEL KOMICHAK. 

McKees ROCKS, 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, July 21, 
1970] 


CoMMUNISM—'NoT MELLOWING" 


In 1959 Congress passed Public Law 86-90, 
commonly known as the Captive Nations 
Resolution, The third week in July is set 
aside each year to remind the world of the 
plight of our fellow human beings behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Among others, these nations are under 
Red rule: Albania, Armenia, Bulgaria, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Estonia, Hun- 
gary, North Korea, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Red China, Romania, Russia, Tibet, Ukraine, 
North Vietnam and Yugoslavia. 

Americans must be informed of the fact 
that Communism is not “mellowing” because 
we might be put to sleep and wake up some 
morning in another “workers’ paradise." The 
Captive Nations themselves need this peace- 
ful demonstration of our solidarity with 
them. They must know that they are not for- 
gotten. This will restore their hope that 
someday they will be free. 

Some suggestions on how to become 
involved: 

Display the flag at half-mast every day of 
that week. 

Contact groups that have speakers who 
are well qualified to speak on the Captive 
Nations. 

Distribute posters on the Captive Nations 
Week observance. 

Write your Congressman to introduce bills 
and official protests directed at the Com- 
munists' weakest points: their enslavement 
of over one-third of the human race, En- 
courage your legislators to make this year's 
Captive Nations Week with its "ceremonies 
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and activities" more dramatic and better 
executed than ever before. ... 
ANNE BURDICK. 
PITTSBURGH. 
[From the Greensburg (Pa.) Tribune Review, 
July 6, 1970] 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Dear Sm: On July 17, 1959, the Congress of 
the U.S. passed unanimously Public Law 87— 
90 which provided for the designation of 
the third week of July as Captive Nations 
Week, The quickest and most effective way 
to begin our homework on the precarious 
condition of human liberty throughout the 
world today is to understand exactly what 
is meant by Captive Nations Week. Let us 
examine portions of this Congressional reso- 
lution. 

“Whereas the enslavement of a substan- 
tial part of the world's population by Com- 
munist imperialism makes a mockery of the 
idea of peaceful coexistence between nations 
and constitutes a detriment to the natural 
bonds of understanding between the people 
of the United States and other peoples; and 
Whereas since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of &.vast em- 
pire which poses a dire threat to the security 
of the United States and of all the free peo- 
ples of the world; and Whereas the imperial- 
istic policies of Communist Russia have led, 
through direct and indirect aggression, to the 
subjugation of the national independence of: 
(here are listed 32 formerly sovereign nations 
who have been imprisoned by the commu- 
nists—including North Vietnam.) 

“Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence and in re- 
storing to them the enjoyment of their re- 
ligious freedoms, and of their individual lib- 
erties; and Whereas it is vital to the national 
security of the United States that the desire 
for liberty and independence on the part of 
the peoples of these conquered nations 
should be steadfastly kept alive.” 

The unanimous finding of fact by Congress 
that the murderous Communist conquest of 
human freedom and the consequent '"mock- 
ery of the idea of peaceful coexistence” with 
Communist governments was undeniable in 
1959 and remains undeniable today. 

Unfortunately, during the eleven years that 
have elapsed since it was passed, our govern- 
ment has done literally less than nothing to 
implement the Captive Nations Resolution— 
the boldest profession of our faith in freedom 
since 1776. 

For our failure to encourage the revolu- 
tionary anti-Communist liberation of the 
captive people of North Vietnam in 1959, we 
are now face to face with the pro-Commu- 
nist “liberation” of the United States by the 
outspoken, unrestrained advocates of ob- 
scenity, murder, arson and wholesale univer- 
sal destruction. 

For 25 years we have been buying our own 
temporary security by prostituting our birth- 
right of self-evident truth with official sanc- 
tions for the progressive enslavement of 
other people, Before our own time runs out, 
perhaps we should read the Captive Nations 
Resolution again before we are forced to join 
the club. 

ALBERT N. HOPFER. 


Youncwoop, Pa. 


1970 CaPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Captive Nations Week, established by the 
U.S. Congress on July 17, 1959, will be noted 
for the 12th consecutive year during the 
week of July 12-19 with appropriate pro- 
grams and observances throughout our 
country and 17 other free nations. These 
annual observances of Captive Nations Week 
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reafürm the affinity of freedom-loving citi- 
zens in the free world with the enslaved 
people of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel- 
Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba and others, who aspire to 
freedom. 

It will be particularly significant this year 
for us to take time out from the turmoil 
around us to note the fate of the captive 
nations and the billion people who are being 
denied their basic freedoms—freedoms which 
we take so much for granted. 

We would like to see the youth and in- 
tellectuals of the free world demonstrate 
their concern for the men and women be- 
hind the Iron, Bamboo and other Curtains, 
who are persecuted through arrests, incar- 
ceration in mental institutions and in con- 
centration or labor camps. Few of our youths 
or intellectuals stop to realize that one-third 
of the earth's people are captives of regimes 
which deny them their God-given rights. 

A most recent example of the Communists 
unrelenting efforts to impose their ideology 
upon others is demonstrated by the tactics 
of the Soviet delegates at the World Youth 
Assembly at the United Nations, where they 
are trying to bar the participation of dele- 
gates from South Vietnam, South Korea, the 
Republic of China and others, whom they 
label puppets! 

An appropriate time for the youth and 
intellectuals of the free world to start rais- 
ing their voices for the freedom of the hap- 
less victims of Communist totalitarianism 
would be now—during Captive Nations 
Week. 

In observing Captive Nations Week, we 
appeal to all citizens to support legislation 
for a Special House Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations and a Freedom Academy bill. 

WOMEN For FREEDOM, INC. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK OBSERVANCES 


The following local public observances 
will be held during Captive Nations Week: 

Saturday, July 11, 1970, 10:30 A.M.—Spe- 
cial Services at Temple Emanu-El. 

Sunday, July 12th, at 10:00 A.M.—St. Pa- 
trick's Cathedral—Solemn Mass presided over 
by His Eminence Terence Cardinal Cooke. 

The Celebrant will be the Most Rev. Jo- 
seph M. Schmondiuk, Bishop of the Ukrain- 
ian Catholic Diocese of Stamford. The Mass 
wil be accompanied by the St. John the 
Baptist Ukrainian Catholic Choir of Ne- 
wark, N.J. Sermon by Rev. Raymond J, de 
Jaegher. 

11:00 A.M.—Special Services will be held 
at St. John the Divine Cathedral, with ser- 
mon by Canon Edward West. 

11:30 A.M.—Protest March on Fifth Ave- 
nue from 51st Street to 72nd Street to Cen- 
tral Park's Band Shell; 

12:00 noon—A Captive Nations Week pro- 
gram with speeches and Folk Dancing and 
singing. 

Sunday, July 19th, at 1:00 P.M.—Assem- 
bly at Statue of Liberty, and parade. 

1:30 P.M.—Rally, with addresses by prom- 
inent speakers. 


COAL MINE SAFETY: A CONTINUING 
BATTLE 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia 
asked and was given permission to revise 
and extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 22, 1970, my colleagues, 
Hon. Jonn H. Dent and PHILLIP BURTON, 
and myself addressed a joint letter to 
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Secretary of the Interior Walter Hickel, 
followed by a letter from me dated 
May 20, 1970, We have just received an 
extensive response by Acting Secretary 
of the Interior Hollis Dole, dated Au- 
gust 10, 1970, as well as a response to my 
May 20 letter written by Acting Secre- 
tary of the Interior Fred J. Russell and 
dated August 7, 1970. 

For purposes of continuity, I am plac- 
ing this complete correspondence into 
the RECORD because of its importance in 
relation to coal mine safety: 


MARCH 5, 1970. 
Hon. WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY HICKEL: Sixty-five days 
ago the landmark Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969 was signed into law 
by President Nixon after the Congress worked 
nearly ten months to draft the most com- 
prehensive worker's health and safety Act of 
this nation, What has happened since then? 
Hardly anything for the good of the coal 
miner, 

In less than one month, the Act will be in 
effect. Yet your department and the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department ‘have 
failed to meet any of the following time 
schedules listed in the Act: 

1. Section 101(j)—All interpretations, reg- 
ulations, and instructions in effect on enact- 
ment must be published, according to the 
House Conference Report “as soon as possible 
&fter enactment for information purposes 
and to consolidate them in one place. The 
managers view this requirement as a very 
minimal task for the Department to under- 
take and one that is quite important to both 
the operators and the miners." 

2. Section 202(8)—Prescribe methods, 10- 
cations, intervals, and manner of sampling 
respirable dust within 60 days after 
enactment. 

3. Section 307(d)—Prescribe procedures 
and safeguards for making repairs on high- 
voltage lines within three months after 
enactment. 

In addition to failing to meet these time 
schedules, a number of key positions in the 
Bureau of Mines have long gone unfilled and 
remain unfilled, except in an acting capac- 
ity, even today—just 27 days before the Act 

mes effective. Some of these are: 

1, Associate Director of Health and 
Safety—Mr. Henry Wheeler is filling this posi- 
tion in an acting capacity. The position has 
been vacant for over a year. 

2. Assistant Director for Mineral Industries 
Health—Mr. Henry Doyle is filling this posi- 
tion in an acting capacity, but I understand 
that he has submitted his resignation because 
your Department has not appointed him 
permanently to the position for over one year. 

3. Assistant Director Minerals Research— 
Mr. Carl Rampacek is filling this position in 
an acting capacity. 

Now, over the last weekend the President 
abruptly and unceremoniously accepted the 
pro forma resignation of Mr. John Р, O'Leary 
effective on Sunday, March 1, 1970—one 
month before the Act becomes effective, leav- 
ing the Bureau to be run, again in acting 
capacity, by Dr. Earl T. Hayes who has little 
or no experience or understanding of this 
new Act. Mr. O'Leary is a dedicated public 
servant who realized at the time of the 
tragedy in Farmington, West Virginia, on No- 
vember 20, 1968, that, while coal mining 1s 
а hazardous occupation, it can be made many 
times safer and healthier. His efforts in seek- 
ing workable, but strong, health and safety 
legislation will, in future years, be remem- 
bered by coal miners, Although I have not 
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always agreed with him, I believe his per- 
formance overall for the coal miner was 
commendable. 

In accepting Mr. O'Leary's resignation, 
your Department has rid itself of the only 
person with any real understanding or knowl- 
edge of this new Act. It will take time for 
new people, when finally appointed to these 
positions, to have even a modicum of this 
knowledge and understanding. This delay in 
leadership will inure to the benefit of those 
operators who continue, and there are still 
many, to oppose the legislation and resist its 
enforcement and to the detriment of the coal 
miners. It will be used as an excuse for lack- 
&daisical enforcement—an excuse that the 
Congress, I am sure, will not tolerate. 

Mr. Secretary, the Department's record 
since March, 1969, when President Nixon sent 
а proposed bill to Congress in this area has 
been equivocal, inept, and unresponsive, and 
it has generally exhibited, by its inaction, an 
unconcerned’ attitude for the coal miner. 
Even its rhetoric has been less than satisfy- 
ing to the coal miner. Now the fate of the 
coal miner is left by the Department to the 
mercies of a leaderless Bureau of Mines that 
has long history of floundering before the 
Farmington disaster. While I generally be- 
lieve that’no one is indispensable, I am con- 
vinced that the demise of Mr. O’Leary at this 
very crucial time is one instance where the 
falseness of this belief is unmistakably 
demonstrated. 


Sincerely, 


FEBRUARY 20, 1970. 
Hon. WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department oj the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECERTARY HICKEL: I am concerned 
with the Interior Department's new final 
regulation published in the Federal Register 
on February 18, 1970 (35 F.R. 3122) regard- 
ing applications for extension of time under 
section 303(r) of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 742). 

Why was not the new regulation published 
as proposed rule-making under the first sen- 
tence of section 302(d) of the Act, since there 
appears to be sufficient time to do so before 
Title III of the Act becomes operative? 

A review of the definition set forth in the 
regulation of a “mechanized mining section" 
indicates that it is at variance with the defi- 
nition of that term in the Senate Report on 
the legislation (see S. Rept. No. 91-411, p. 
63) and the section-by-section analysis of 
the Act set forth in the Congressional Rec- 
ord on final passage of the Act in the Senate 
(see Cong. Rec. of December 18, 1969, p. 
39990). I would appreciate your advising me 
why there is such a variance. I also would like 
to know what is excluded from the term 
"production equipment" by referring to a 
Rus mee aso E or “continuous mining sec- 
tion.” 

The last paragraph of the regulation pro- 
vides that the Bureau of Mines’ district man- 
ager "will advise the operator of the condi- 
tions which must be met during the period 
of extension”, but there is no reference made 
anywhere in the regulation to the rights of 
the miner in the affected mine. 

The second sentence of section 301(d) of 
the Act provides: 
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“Before granting any exception to a man- 
datory safety standard as authorized by this 
title, the findings of the Secretary or his au- 
thorized representative shall be made public 
and shall be avallable to the representative 
of the miners at the affected coal mine.” 
(Italic supplied) 

This provision is designed to protect the 
miners at a mine from the granting indis- 
criminately of exceptions from the manda- 
tory safety standards of Title III of the Act. 
It also makes public such exceptions and 
avoids the often criticized procedure of carry- 
ing out a safety program without active par- 
ticipation by those most interested, namely 
the miner. The statement of the Managers 
of the House on the bill explains thís provi- 
sion as follows (Н. Conf. Rept. No. 91-761, р. 
78): 

“з. The Senate bill provided that, where 
an exception to a standard is authorized, it 
can only be made when the criteria for the 
exception as set forth in the standard is 
met and upon a finding that granting the 
exception would not pose a danger to the 
safety of miners. There was no comparable 
House provision. The conference agreement 
adopted the approach of including this re- 
quirement in the appropriate provision of the 
title which permits exceptions rather than 
making it a general requirement, but, at the 
same time, requiring that, in granting any 
exception to a standard, the Secretary or his 
inspector must publish the reasons therefor 
and make them available to the miners at 
the mine before the exception is effective. If 
the miners belleve that the granting of any 
exception will diminish safety, their redress 
is to utilize the provisions of section 301 (c) ." 

A similar statement is in the Senate's sec- 
tion-by-section analysis (see Cong. Rec., 
supra, p. 39989). 

I would appreciate your promptly advis- 
ing me (a) why there is no reference to sec- 
tion 801(d) of the Act in the new regula- 
tions, and (b) what steps you have taken to 
implement section 301(d) in connection with 
exceptions such as the one in this new 
regulation. 

As you know, I am very much interested 
in insuring that this new Act will be imple- 
mented and administered vigorously and in 
а manner that will afford the greatest health 
and safety protection to the miner as is 
possible. 

Sincerely, 
Ken HECHLER. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., April 22, 1970. 
Hon. WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY HICKEL: Thank you for 
your letter of April 3, 1970, in response to 
a letter of March 5, 1970, concerning the 
administration of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969 (Public Law 
97-173; 83 Stat. 742), to Congressman 
Hechler. 

SUMMARY 


After reviewing the actions taken by the 
Department since the new law was approved 
on December 1, 1969, we are seriously con- 
cerned (1) that with 31 top positions of the 
Bureau of Mines filled with officials who 
serve in an acting capacity only, it cannot 
function effectively; (2) that the new re- 
organization divides the Bureau's health 
functions into separate divisions for coal 
mines and for metal mines which will dupli- 
cate each other, and fosters too close a con- 
fidential relationship with industry in its 
research function which could be harmful to 
workers and to protecting the total environ- 
ment; (3) that the schedule of fees set forth 
in the regulations for violations of the Act is 
contrary to law; (4) that it failed to pro- 
vide an opportunity for rule-making as di- 
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rected by the new law; (5) that the Depart- 
ment, in apparently publishing new “man- 
datory safety standards" in its regulations 
of March 28, 1970, did so without following 
the precedures of Title I of the Act; (6) that 
its announced policy of conducting "partial, 
but representative" inspections is not in ac- 
cord with the law; and (7) that the Depart- 
ment say fit to be critical of some provisions 
of the new law after being silent on them 
during its consideration. 
DISCUSSION 
I. Personnel of the Bureau of Mines 


Your letter of April 3, provides assurance 
that the Bureau of Mines' "entire Health 
and Safety organization is intact with minor 
exceptions." While the organization may be 
intact, it is clear that the personnel are 
stil in a state of flux. It has not had а 
permanent director since March 1, 1970. In 
your letter you state as follows: 

"Mr. Henry P. Wheeler, Jr., who was recom- 
mended by John O'Leary to the position of 
Associate Director—Health and Safety, Bu- 
reau of Mines, has been formally appointed 
to the position. Mr. Henry Doyle has been 
offered a choice of positions in a new orga- 
nizational set up which we plan to put into 
effect shortly, but has so far declined the 
opportunities. Mr. Carl Rampacek's detail 
as the Acting Assistant Director for Minerals 
Research has been terminated. He has re- 
turned to his permanent assignment and is 
under consideration for & key position in the 
new organization. Earl T. Hayes, as Deputy 
Director under John O'Leary, followed the 
health and safety activities of the Bureau 
closely, and, since he himself has suffered 
from silicosis when he worked in the mines, 
can naturally be expected to favor strict 
application of the law in his present capacity. 
He is being assisted by Harry Perry of my 
staff, who worked closely with John O'Leary 
during Congressional consideration of the 
law, and has now been detailed as Acting 
Deputy Director of the Bureau.” 

Mr. Henry P. Wheeler, according to the 
Bureau's Personnel Bulletin No. 70-73 of 
April 1, 1970, is again listed in an acting ca- 
pacity and in two positions, 

Mr. Henry N. Doyle was appointed to his 
position in acting capacity on February 13, 
1969. His appointment terminates on April 
30, 1970. We understand that Mr. Doyle de- 
clined an offered position in the Bureau's 
new reorganization because he disagreed with 
it and expressed his views in writing. We 
would appreciate your providing us with a 
copy. 

Mr. Carl Rampacek was in an acting ca- 
pacity from July 27, 1969, through March 24, 
1970, and now the position is vacant, In the 
above bulletin, he is listed as Acting Assist- 
ant Director of Metallurgy. What, in fact, is 
his status? 

Dr. Hayes, as Deputy Director of the Bureau 
is familiar with its health and safety func- 
tions prior to enacement of the new law. In 
the past year, he had little direct contact 
with the development of the new law. He 
did not participate with the committees or 
the staff during its consideration. As a matter 
of fact, he was traveling for the Department 
during a large portion of the period the leg- 
islation was being considered. The above bul- 
letin which was signed by Dr. Hayes as Dep- 
uty Director lists him also as acting in two 
other positions. How can the acting head of 
the Bureau effectively carry out his heavy 
responsibilities of leadership if he is also 
required to act in two other capacities? 

The choice of Mr. Harry Perry, who is fa- 
miliar with the new law and its background 
and participated in its development in the 
Congress, as Acting Deputy Director is a good 
one. The fact still remains that you have 
only “detailed” him to the position. 

Thus, the Bureau continues to have no one 
in its top staff on a permanent basis of Mr. 
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Perry's or Mr. O'Leary's caliber and experi- 
ence. Further, 31 of the Bureau's most im- 
portant posts are not permanently filled, in- 
cluding the four heads of the health and 
safety divisions. (See Bulletin No. 70—73.) 

II. Reorganization of the Bureau of Mines 


The Bureau was reorganized in January, 
1969, for the primary purpose of upgrading 
the health function of the Bureau. The over- 
whelming evidence that  occupationally 
caused health problems in the coal and 
metals industry which are at least as serious, 
and possibly even more serious, than safety 
problems helped to bring about this charge. 
(See attached Press Release.) 

Yet, on April 1, 1970, at a time when all of 
the Bureau's energies and attention should 
have been directed at implementing the new 
law, а new reorganization was devised. This 
time, the Department has reversed its earlier 
decision of January, 1969, and moved once 
again to submerge the Bureau’s health func- 
tion from its once prominent, but shortlived, 
position to a division level subordinate to an 
assistant director for both health and safety. 
Further, it no longer treats coal mine health 
and metal mine health as one unit with its 
common problems. Instead, it divides the 
function into two separate entities subordi- 
nate to a health and safety assistant director 
for coal mines and one for metal mines, Mr. 
Westfield and Mr. Jarrett, who have no health 
background, 

Safety too is downgraded from a position 
headed by an assistant director solely for coal 
mine safety and one for metal mine safety 
to two divisions headed by a division chief 
who is subject to an assistant director for 
both health and safety. 

In addition, the reorganization appears to 
divorce completely the Bureau’s health and 
safety functions and the Bureau’s research 
functions. This, despite the fact that Con- 
gress, in the new law greatly expanded the 
Bureau’s health and safety research func- 
tion and, in sections 301(b) and 501(a), set 
forth specific priorities in this area. We fail 
to see how the health and safety program 
can be effectively carried out unless there is, 
as the enclosed press release emphasizes, & 
close relationship between those who investi- 
gate and enforce and those who research and 
test. A Bureau divided under two deputy di- 
rectors, in our opinion, will not foster such 
а relationship. 

Further, we believe that the reorganization 
will encourage an even closer, confidential 
relationship with industry in the research 
area than that now cherished by it. Such a 
relationship could well be detrimental to the 
miner concerned with health and safety and 
to the public concerned that the mineral in- 
dustry meet its responsibilities to prevent the 
degradation of the environment. In this re- 
organization, what efforts have been made by 
your Department to require greater public 
participation and disclosure in the Bureau’s 
research programs as required by section 501 
(c) of the new Act and section 102 of the 
National Environmental Policy Act? 

We strongly recommend that the new re- 
organization be rescinded for these reasons: 

First, it is ill-conceived and designed to 
foster an unhealthy confidential relation- 
ship between parts of the Bureau and indus- 
try, while dismantling the Office of Mineral 
Industry Health which was seeking ways to 
curb and eliminate occupationally caused 
diseases, such as pneumoconiosis, in the case 
of coal miners, and lung cancer, in the case 
of uranium miners. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Doyle was an outspoken advocate of tough 
health standards for uranium miners along 
the lines adopted by former Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz. The uranium industry, includ- 
ing Mr. J. Rigg of Assistant Secretary Dole’s 
staff, has a long history of opposing the 
Wirtz standard. 

Second, the President’s Advisory Council 
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on Executive Reorganization 1s now in the 
process of preparing a report on the organi- 
zation of the executive branch, including the 
Interior Department and the Bureau of 
Mines. In view of this, the Bureau's new re- 
organization should be shelved, at least 
until that report is available and its recom- 
mendations fully evaluated. 

We would appreciate your comments on 
this recommendation, 

III. Regulations publication 

Thank you for providing copies of the pro- 
posed Coal Mine Health and Safety regula- 
tions recommended to you by Mr. O'Leary on 
February 27 and 28, 1970. We will compare 
them with the published regulations and 
comment thereon, where appropriate, at & 
later time. 

In addition to the regulation which was 
referred to in the February 20, 1970 letter, 
the Interior Department has now published 
under the Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1970 the following regulations 
and notices: 

(A) Coal Mine Dust Personal Sampler 
Units—(35 FR. 4326-4329 ) Published 
March 11, 1970; 

(B) Mandatory Safety Standards, Under- 
ground Coal Mines—(35 F.R. 5221—5258)— 
Published March 28, 1970; 

(C) Notice of Regulations Continued in 
Effect—(35 F.R.  5335-5345)— Published 
March 31, 1970; and 

(D) Mandatory Health Standards—Under- 
ground Coal Mines—(35 F.R. 5544—5550)— 
Published April 3, 1970. In the case of the 
mandatory safety standards, Congress spe- 
cifically provided in section 301(d) of the 
Act that “where the provisions of sections 
302 to 318, inclusive, of this title (Title III 
of the Act) provide that certain actions, con- 
ditions, or requirements shall be carried out 
as prescribed by the Secretary, or the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare, as 
appropriate, the provisions of section 553 of 
Title 5 of the United States Code shall apply 
unless either Secretary otherwise provides.” 
In publishing these final regulations, the 
Department did not refer to this exception 
to the rulemaking requirement, but found 
that it is “impracticable” under section 553 
to have proposed rulemaking. We are dis- 
tressed at this finding. 

Congress, in enacting this statute, clearly 
recognized that the Department probably 
could not properly issue regulations of the 
magnitude found in the March 28, 1970, pub- 
Mcation and, at the same time, provide the 
operators, the miners, and the public suffi- 
cient time to review and comment on them 
by April 1, 1970. That is the reason section 
101(j) was added to the Act. That section 
provides that "interpretations, regulations, 
and instructions" existing under the 1952 Act 
which are consistent with the new Act could, 
upon republication, continue to exist until 
superseded by more comprehensive regula- 
tions. In the letter of March 5, 1970, to you, 
it was pointed out that the Conferees ex- 
pressly urged that this republication be made 
"as soon as possible after enactment." De- 
spite this congressional admonition to act 
quickly, the Department did not republish 
these until March 31, 1970. Many of the 
mandatory safety standards in Title III 
could be enforced on April 1, 1970, without 
the need for additional regulations immedi- 
ately. In such cases, proposed rulemaking of 
these comprehensive regulations would have 
been quite proper. We would appreciate your 
Department advising us (a) why it was im- 
practicable to publish such extensive regula- 
tions on March 28 without proposed rule- 
making as required by section 301(d) of the 
Act; (b) what standards in Title III could 
not be enforced without implementing regu- 
lations on April 1, 1970; and (c) why it took 
your Department so long to develop regula- 
tions that were begun, as your April 2, 1970, 
press release states, in December, 1969. 
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IV. Scope of safety regulations 

The preamble to the March 28 regulations 
(35 F.R. 5221) states that the regulation: 

"includes mandatory safety standards for 
underground coal mines which are set forth 
in Title III * * *, other mandatory safety 
standards issued pursuant to that title and 
section 101(]) of the Act, and interpretations 
and supplementary regulations." 

The publication identifies each statutory 
standard. It does not, however, identify these 
other items. Please identify each item in the 
publication that your Department considers 
to be "interpretations and supplementary 
regulations" and each item that it considers 
to be "other mandatory standards." Since 
neither Title III nor section 101()) of the Act 
authorize the issuance of such standards, we 
would appreciate (a) your requesting the 
Department's Solicitor to provide us with a 
legal opinion.concerning the authority for 
such other standards, and (b) advising us 
why such other standards were not issued in 
accordance with the procedures set forth in 
Title I. 

V. Fee schedule 


Section 301.50 of the regulations (35 F.R. 
5257) establishes proceedings for the assess- 
ment of civil penalties to be initiated by a 
hearing examiner or the Appeals Board if an 
operator or miner fails to pay a fine to the 
Bureau “within 30 days after receipt of the 
notice of violation by the mine operator or 
miner" in accordance with a fee schedule in 
the regulation. 

Under section 109(a) of the Act, an oper- 
&tor who violates any provision of the Act, 
except Title IV, shall be assessed а civil pen- 
alty of up to $10,000 for each violation, after 
an opportunity for a hearing. It also provides 
that, in determining the amount of the pen- 
alty, the Secretary (whether a hearing is held 
or not) “shall consider the operator's history 
of previous violations, the appropriateness of 
such penalty to the size of the business of 
the operator charge, whether the operator 
was negligent, the effect on the operator's 
ability to continue in business, the gravity 
of the violation, and the demonstrated: good 
faith of the operator charged in attempting 
to achieve rapid compliance after notification 
of a violation." 

The schedule sets a fine for first violations 
committed by an operator in & 12 month 
period (a) for imminent danger violations 
&t $500.00; (b) for unwarrantable failures 
(which the conferees described as a “failure 
of an operator to abate a violation he knew 
or should have known existed, or the failure 
to abate a violation because of lack of due 
diligence, or because of indifférence or lack of 
reasonable care on the operator's part") at 
$100.00, and (c) for all other violations at 
$25.00. Miners who willfully smoke or carry 
smoking materials underground are charged 
$5.00 out of a possible $250.00. We under- 
stand that, by first violations, the Depart- 
ment means—violations cited in a first in- 
spection. Violations cited in second and later 
inspections in such period incur a progres- 
sively greater fine. 

We are strongly opposed to this illegal fee 
schedule or “justice of the peace” type of 
approach to civil penalties because: 

(a) It is contrary to law. The statute re- 
quires that the above cited factors be con- 
sidered when a penalty is assessed. The fee 
Schedule is an assessment of a penalty in 
&dvance of the violation and does not con- 
sider those factors at all. Thus, a negligent 
operator whose violation resulted in death or 
injury could pay his $25.00 and avoid a higher 
penalty when the factors are considered. 

(b) It establishes the same penalty for a 
500 man mine operator and for a ten man 
mine operator. A $25.00 penalty against a 
Bethlehem Steel mine is a mere slap on the 
wrist. Even 1n the case of a ten man mine, à 
$25.00 fine may not be appropriate. 

(c) In the case of a miner, a $5.00 fine for 
"wilfully" smoking underground in a mine 
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endangers the lives of his fellow miners. It 
amounts to a mere license to smoke. We are 
sure that the workers themselves would sup- 
port a more realistic fine where, as the law 
provides, there are proper proceedings insti- 
tuted before the fine is assessed. 

We call upon the Department (1) to 
rescind this fee schedule in the regulations 
immediately; (2) to reassess civil penalties 
according to law for violations arising since 
April 1; and (3) to establish a policy that 
provides meaningful penalties for all viola- 
tions consistent with the above factors. 

On April 20, 1970, a House staff member 
talked by telephone to Assistant Solicitor 
Gershuny of the Department who apparently 
will handle litigation under the new law. 
Mr. Gershuny stated that he knew when he 
drafted the fee schedule for the Department 
that it was “illegal”, but it was needed to 
“wash-out” some of the proceedings before 
the Board, since the Bureau anticipated 
about 26,000 violations per year. He also con- 
tended that the Act impliedly authorized the 
Secretary to “compromise” civil penalties 
once assessed. 

We request a detailed explanation as to 
why the Department, knowing the fee sched- 
ule was illegal, published it. We understood 
from Staff discussions with Department offi- 
cials, during consideration of the civil pen- 
alty provisions proposed by it, that Bureau 
officials (other than inspectors) would assess 
the penalty subject to the right of the al- 
leged violator to reqaest a public hearing. 
We, therefore, would like to know why it is 
necessary or desirable for the Board or a 
hearing examiner, who are not administra- 
tors, to assess civil penalties when a hear- 
ing is not requested. 

Finally, since Congress failed to adopt the 
Department's civil penalty provisions which 
provided for ‘administrative compromise, 
and did not specifically authorize such com- 
promise, as it did in the case of other recent 
statutes, we fail to see how the Department 
now believes from the statute and its legis- 
lative history that administrative compro- 
mises are authorized after considering the 
&bove cited factors. We would appreciate your 
providing us with the Department's rationale 
for administrative compromises. 

VI. Burden of proof 

Section 301,68 of the regulations (35 F.R, 
5258) states: 

"In proceedings under Subparts B, C, and 
F of this part, the burden of proof shall be 
on the Bureau of Mines, In all other pro- 
ceedings, the burden of proof shall be on the 
moving party." 

Under the second sentence of the regula- 
tion, the moving party, who is the miner or 
his representative, has the “burden of proof" 
on applications for compensation or for re- 
view of discharge actions or acts of discrimi- 
nation under section 110 of the Act. 

We believe that this requirement is to- 
tally inconsistent with section 110(a) of the 
Act. It is an outrageous attempt by, your 
Department. to ball out the coal operators 
from enforcement of section 110 of the Act 
which protects the worker's salary and job 
status, Under section 110(a), compensation 
to the miners is guaranteed for specified 
periods where a closure order is issued under 
section 104 of the Act, where a final un- 
warrantable failure closure order is issued, 
and when an operator violates or fails or 
refuses to comply with a section 104 closing 
order. Only in the case of an unwarrantable 
fallure order is there any requirement that 
the order be a final one or that there be 
an opportunity for a hearing. In the other 
cases, the miners must be compensated once 
an order is issued, even if, on appeal, it is 
vacated. There is no proceeding in such cases 
in which the miner or his representative 
must prove a violation. 

Further, under section 110(b) of the Act 
the operator is prohibited from discharging 
or discriminating against a miner under the 
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circumstances prescribed. If he violates the 
prohibition, he is subject to the penalty sec- 
tion of the Act. The Secretary must enforce 
this prohibition too on his own motion or 
on application by the miner or his repre- 
sentative. He does so by investigation which 
may or may not include a public hearing. 
We fail to see why the minor or his repre- 
sentative should bear this burden, 

We believe that the last sentence of sec- 
tion 301.68 should either be abandoned or 
substantially clarified consistent with the re- 
quirements of section 110 of the Act. Please 
advise us when you do $0. 

Subpart B relates to applications for re- 
view of orders and notices, subpart C to 
review of notices under section 104(h) of the 
Act, and subpart F to assessment of penal- 
ties. Thus, in these three proceedings the 
“burden of proof” is on the Bureau. Please 
provide us with a legal opinion from the 
Department's Solicitor (a) establishing the 
statutory authority for placing this burden 
on the Bureau and not on the appellant in 
each case; and (b) setting forth what the 
Solicitor considers sufficient proof in each 
proceeding for the Bureau to sustain this 
burden. 

VH. Inspections 


Your Department's news release of April 
3, 1970, announcing the adoption of an ''In- 
terim Coal Mine Inspection Plan" quotes your 
statement that the Bureau has “only about 
220 fully qualified coal mine inspectors now", 
and that 50 more have been hired and are 
being trained. Yet, in testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Department of the 
Interior and related agencies, the Depart- 
ment's witness, Mr. Wheeler, testified that 
you “have about 300 coal mine inspectors at 
the present time." (Hearings, p. 806). Why 
this discrepancy? 

We are concerned about the slowness of 
the Department's efforts to hire and train 
inspectors. We, therefore, would appreciate 
promptly receiving your response to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. How many inspectors will be needed to 
make four complete inspections a year un- 
der the Act? 

2. How many inspectors wil be needed to 
carry out inspections under section 103(1) 
of the Act? 

3. What is your authorized personnel ceil- 
ing on inspectors? 

4. (a) Has the Department sought new in- 
creased funds and personnel authorizations 
in this fiscal year for inspectors? 

(b) If so, how much money, and how many 
positions? 

(c) If not, why not? 

5. (a) Is the Department seeking increased 
funds and personnel in the fiscal year 1971 
budget now before Congress for inspectors? 

(b) If so, how much money, and how many 
positions? 

6. What salaries are being offered to at- 
tract qualified people as inspectors? 

7. (a) How long is the training period for 
inspectors? 

(b) When did you begin híring new in- 
spectors? 

In his statement before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, Dr. Hayes stated 
(supra, p. 783) : 

"In the past the Bureau has inspected 
eyery underground coal mine twice a year 
and we have managed to inspect most of 
the large coal mines three times a year," 

While we recognize that the new law has 
many more mandatory provisions to be en- 
forced during an inspection than existed 
under the 1952 Act, many of these provisions 
are similar to the old voluntary Code provi- 
sions which were also enforced during those 
inspections. Thus, if the Bureau inspected 
every mine completely twice last year, as the 
above statement indicates, and most of the 
larger mines three times last year, how long 
will it be before the Department makes all 
of the inspections required by the Act for 
its first full year in operation? 
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In testimony before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, the Department's 
witnesses testified that the Administration 
cut $83 million from the Department's 
budget for Fiscal Year 1971 for the enforce- 
ment of the new Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969. (See hearings, supra, 
p. 805). With the mandates expressed by 
Congress to the Department to increase its 
enforcement activity now, how is it possible 
that the Administration would apparently 
disregard that mandate and reduce substan- 
tially the Department’s budget request in 
this area? What was the use intended for 
this sum? Did the Department appeal the 
cut by the Budget Bureau? If so, what was 
the Budget Bureau’s justification for this 
cut? 

We are also disturbed about your program 
of representative inspections with the stated 
objective of inspecting all underground coal 
mines by the end of June, 1970. While it is, 
of course, desirable to inspect all mines as 
soon as possible, the Congress in enacting 
the new law was not concerned with the 
volume of inspections, but with the ade- 
quacy of each inspection. The law contem- 
plates four complete inspections, plus spot 
inspections. The “partial, but representative 
inspection” is a new concept altogether 
which was never previously mentioned dur- 
ing consideration of the new law. The Asso- 
ciate Director tor Health and Safety de- 
scribes, in his March 26, 1970 memorandum 
to Dr. Hayes, each of these as follows: 

“1. A spot inspection, which would enable 
us to get into all of the mines as quickly 
as possible but which would not be extensive 
enough to be informative to the operator as 
to what is required throughout the entire 
mine; 

"2. A regular Inspection, which would ex- 
tend throughout each mine inspected, but 
which would, because of the time required 
for each such inspection, leave some mines 
for à rather long time before an inspection 
could be made under the new law; and 

"3. A partial, but representative inspection 
(PBR inspection) , in which we would inspect 
enough, but only enough, of a mine to be 
representative of the entire mine insofar as 
health and safety are concerned. A PBR in- 
Spection would take longer than a spot in- 
Spection but not nearly as long, in most 
instances, as a regular inspection.” 

The law now requires four complete in- 
spections per year. The Administration pro- 
posed three per year in its legislative pro- 
posal of March, 1969, Did the Administration 
contemplate PBR inspections then? If not, 
how did the Administration intend to comply 
with its own recommendation in one year? 


VIII, Accidents 

We would appreciate your providing us 
with the complete details concerning the 
two mine accidents of a few days ago which 
killed two men—one a roof fall and one an 
ignition—and the actions taken by the Bu- 
reau to prevent them in the future. Also, 
we would appreciate your providing us with 
the details concerning the accident at the 
Helen Mining Company in Homer City in 
Pennsylvania, including the area of the mine 
inspected just prior thereto, a copy of the 
inspection report, and an identification of 
the area of the mine where the accident oc- 
curred. 


IX. Interior’s criticism of statutory safety 
standards 


It is inconceivable to us that a Federal 
agency, such as the Department of the In- 
terior, would appear before the Appropria- 
tion Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives after Congress enacted the 1969 law 
and criticize various provisions of it after re- 
maining silent on the provisions during its 
consideration by the legislative committee 
of the House. Yet, the Department’s witness 
did just that on March 2, 1970, when he said 
(hearings, supra, p. 815-816) as follows: 
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“Mr, WHEELER. Madam Chairman, overall 
I do not think anyone would have any ques- 
tion with the objectives and law itself. But 
there are a few provisions and I would like 
to cite one of them to you—there is a pro- 
vision in the law that all mine cars after a 
year must be provided with automatic brakes 
and there are no automatic brakes that can 
be put on mine cars. 

"Mrs, HANSEN. Are they nonexistent? 

"Mr. WHEELER. There are none in existence. 

"Mrs. HANSEN. What are you going to do 
about that provision? 

"Mr. WHEELER. Maybe we have some con- 
sternation in our own organization. I think 
what we will have to do is to cite them as 
being in violation of the law, because they 
will be. 

"Mrs. HANSEN. Is anyone in the process of 
developing automatic brakes? 

"Mr. WHEELER. Yes, ma'am. We have met 
with all the car manufacturers to first find 
out if there are any brakes, and we found 
out there are none. And since then we have 
been talking with them as to how we can 
get some developed as soon as possible. 

"Mrs. HANSEN. Has the Department ap- 
peared on behalf cf this provision before the 
Education and Labor Committee? 

"Mr. WHEELER. We have not gone back to 
them yet. We will have to after we study 
all the provisions of the law. We are now 
studying this new law section by section to 
determine what the problem areas are. This 
is just one which is obvious on the face of 
it that I have decided to use. There are 
others. ^ 

“Mrs. Hansen, Will you please insert in the 
record other areas of the Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act which cause similar problems? 

"Mr. WHEELER. Yes, ma'am. 

(The information follows: ) 

"In addition to the matter of the act re- 
quirement for car brakes which must be 
resolved before March 30, 1970, there are 
other unresolved problems. Among these are: 

“1. Sec. 315 of the Act provides that the 
Secretary may require that rescue chambers, 
properly sealed and ventilated, be erected 
at suitable locations in the mine. Such cham- 
bers to be equipped with first-aid materials, 
an adequate supply of air and self-contained 
breathing equipment, an independent com- 
munication system to the surface, and proper 
accommodations for the persons while await- 
ing rescue, and other equipment. Where shel- 
ters are required, there shall be an approved 
plan for the erection, maintenance, and re- 
visions of such chambers and an approved 
‘training program for the use of the shelter. 

“Much of the technology involved is un- 
clear, especially in connection with an inte- 
grated standby system. A contract tor the de- 
velopment of a total rescue and survival 
system should be awarded shortly and com- 
pleted within a year thereafter. 

“2. Section 317(e) requires the Secretary to 
propose standards by December 30, 1970, un- 
der which all working places in a mine shall 
be ilIümtriated by permissible lighting within 
18 months after promulgation of the 
standards. 

“The nature and content of these stand- 
ards is being considered in the light of prac- 
ticability. Some research may be required 
and new permissibility standards may have 
to be developed. These efforts are being car- 
ried on at a rapid pace in order to meet the 
deadlines. It is not certain, however, that 
the present uncertainties can all be resolved 
in the available time. 

"3. Section 317(j) authorizes requiring 
electric face equipment, including shuttle 
cars, be provided with canopies or cabs to 
protect the miners from roof falls and from 
rib and face rolls where the height of the 
coal bed permits. 

“Practical designs are under consideration 
and consideration is being given to deter- 
mining the minimum height of the coal bed 
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ee will permit installation of such de- 
ces. 

“4, Section 317(g) provides that the Sec- 
retary shall require, when technologically 
feasible, that devices to prevent and suppress 
ignitions be installed on electric face equip- 
ment. 

“Research on an ignition suppression, sys- 
tem has been carried out in the Bureau’s 
laboratories and experimental mine for sev- 
eral years. We are presently concentrating 
on converting our basic knowledge into a 
commercially feasible system. Progress is be- 
ing made and emphasis placed on the proj- 
ect; nevertheless, it is not possible to set a 
specific completion date.” 

It is obvious that the Department's wit- 
ness is not very familiar with the provisions 
of the Act in making this criticism. None of 
the standards referred to in the Department's 
four numbered paragraphs just quoted re- 
quires action by March 30, 1970. In the case 
of the rescue chambers, the Department, by 
section 315 of the Act, is given discretion 
to require them when the technology is 
available. The same is true for underground 
lighting and canopies and cabs. In the case 
of ignition suppression devices (the reference 
is section 317(q), not section 317(g)), we 
fall to see why 16 is the Bureau's responsi- 
bility to convert its experiments into a “com-~- 
mercially feasible system.” Why not make 
this knowledge public and let American busi- 
ness convert it competitively into an effective 
commercial system? 

In regard to automatic brakes; the Act 
only requires them “where space permits." 
The Department, in its letter of July 17, 1969, 
to the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare (Sen. Hearings—Part 5, Appendix, 
p. 1589, 1594) said that the provision “should 
be deleted at this time because in many in- 
stances it is not physically possible in the 
limited space underground in some. mines 
to install and operate such automatic 
brakes.” (Italic supplied.) Based on this 
comment, the Congress added “where space 
permits”, the Department did not say, as 
it is now contended, that they were unavail- 
able in all mines or that they were “non- 
existent”. “Where space does not permit,” 
other devices may be used to achieve the 
Same objective. What has the Department 
done to insist on such other devices? 

X. Mine closures by operators 

We are deeply concerned about the in- 
creasing number of coal mine operators in 
this country who are closing their mines. 

A. Some are closing because of the un- 
certainty surrounding the Department's ad- 
ministration of the law. The Interior Depart- 
ment has contributed to this situation by its 
long delay in issuing regulations and repub- 
lishing old ones and by eliminating any op- 
portunity for the operators and the miners 
to express their views on them before they 
were finalized. Only a short while ago, As- 
sistant Secretary Dole wrote, in connection 
with regulations for metal mines, that by 
publishing proposed regulations “the Bureau 
is following a long-established policy to af- 
ford the public an opportunity to participate 
in the rule-making process.” He noted that 
“the benefits to be reaped from analysis and 
consideration of comments received may save 
considerable legal involvement later.” He did 
not follow his own sage advice for coal mines. 

"Further, the Department in applying the 
statute to each mine apparently has failed 
to recognize that some violations, such as the 
failure to have à bulletin board, are not as 
serious as others. It has treated them equally 
in its fee schedule and thus caused oper- 
ators to turn to closing their mines rather 
than pay the same penalty for all violations, 
regardless of their gravity. 

B. Some are closing with the objective of 
creating & coal shortage in lieu of meeting 
the requirements of the Act. Many of them 
predicted early last year, when the legisla- 
tion was being considered by Congress, that 
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it would close many mines, Now they are 
apparently attempting to make their pre- 
dictions come true without any sincere, good 
faith effort to comply with the new law. 

They are using these tactics to embarrass 
the Congress for passing a strong health and 
safety law designed to protect coal miners. 
They are attempting to demonstrate that 
the Act will close mines, cause coal short- 
ages, and eventually cause blackouts. They 
have not, however, even made a good faith 
effort to comply with the Act. Many are 
marginal operators whose profits are depend- 
ent on not providing safe and healthful 
working conditions. In some cases, one need 
not even go underground to find hazardous 
conditions. An inspector need only look at 
the unsafe conditions on the surface to 
realize that many of these operators are not 
safety conscious, but rather are profit and 
production conscious only. 

C. In our opinion, both of these reasons 
are an attempt to create a crisis in the in- 
dustry to force changes in the law. We are 
certain that Congress will not stand for such 
а patent attempt to weaken the law. 

Please provide us (a) with a list of the 
mines closed in each State by the operators 
since April 1, 1970; (b) the number of per- 
sons working in each; (c) the reason for 
closure, if known; and (d) the estimate of 
tons lost per day from such closures. If a 
mine was reopened since then, was it in- 
spected as required by section 303(x) of the 
Act? If not, why not? 

Also, we would appreciate your providing 
us (а) with a list of the mines inspected dur- 
ing the first three weeks of this month; (b) 
the number of working sections in each; (c) 
the working sections inspected; (d) the 
violations per working section; and (e) the 
fines assessed or paid per violation. 


XI. Temporary relief 


Section 301.15 of the regulations (35 F.R. 
5256) provides a procedure for filing ap- 
plications for temporary relief, except “in 
the case of a notice issued under section 
104(h) or section 104(1) of the Act.” The 
reference to section 104(h) 1s in error. Sec- 
tion 105(d) of the Act provides that the ex- 
ception applies to notices “issued under sec- 
tlon 104(b) or (1)." Please advise us when 
this section is corrected, and when it is 
amended to show that such relief is not 
available in cases of “an order issued under 
section 104(a)” of the Act. 


XII. Notices 


Section 301.10 provides that an operator 
or miner or the miner’s representative may 
file an application “for review of orders and 
notices.” We believe that this provision needs 
clarification to assure that review of notices 
is limited only to the reasonableness of the 
time prescribed therein as is explained in the 
Senate’s section-by-section analysis of the 
Conference Report (Cong. Rec., December 18, 
1969, p. 39987) as follows: 

“Subsections (a), (b), and (c) establish a 
procedure for reviewing administratively 
withdrawal orders issued by an inspector, 
modifications or terminations of such orders 
by an inspector and. the reasonableness of 
the time limits in notices, upon request made 
by an operator or representative of the 
miners. Upon making the request, the Secre- 
tary must undertake a special investigation 
to ascertain the facts which must include an 
opportunity for a public hearing pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 554." (Italic supplied.) 

On December 18, 1969, when the Congress 
adopted the conference report, both the De- 
partment and the operators should have been 
certain of its provisions, but for the threat of 
a "veto" by the Administration which threat 
was not quashed until December 30, 1969, 
when the President signed it. Congress pro- 
vided an additional delay period of 90 days 
before the safety standards became effective 
to enable the Department and the operators 
to adjust to the new law. This delay was only 
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30 days less than that recommended by the 
Department. Based on the Department’s per- 
formance to date, twice as much time would 
apparently not have been enough. 

The Department's actions, or rather its in- 
action, has given the operators ammunition 
to wage war against the new law. It is time 
that the industry and the Department recog- 
nize the fact that the Congress and the pub- 
lic will not tolerate unsafe and unhealthful 
working conditions in the coal mines. Both 
expect, so long as the program remains in 
Interior, that the Department will act reason- 
ably and responsibly to administer the law 
and to obtain quickly the personnel to do so. 
To date, Congress, the public, and most im- 
portant, the miners and many operators have 
been disappointed. 

We hope to hear from you on these vital 
issues by May 4, 1970. 

Sincerely, 
JouwN Н. Dent, Chairman. 
PHILLIP BURTON, 
KEN HECHLER. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1970. 
Hon. Joun Н. DENT, 
Chairman, General Subcommittee on Labor, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
Ths of Representatives, Washington, 


Dear Mr. Dent: This is in reply to your 
letter of April 22, 1970, signed jointly by 
Representatives Burton and Hechler, con- 
cerning the administration of the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969. 
For your convenience, our reply is keyed to 
the numbered paragraphs in your letter. 


I. PERSONNEL OF THE BUREAU OF MINES 


It is true that a number of officials were 
designated to serve in an acting capacity as 
а result of the Bureau reorganization effec- 
tive April 1, 1970. Prompt action was neces- 
sary at that time to eliminate gaps in the 
redelegation of authority within the Bureau. 
Also, under Civil Service procedures, position 
descriptions must be revised and grade levels 
redetermined whenever an organization 
structure is changed. This results in an in- 
crease in the number-of “Acting” positions, 
as the Civil Service Commission must approve 
the revised position descriptions and grade 
levels prior to formal designation for all 
positions 05-16 and above. These top 
Bureau positions (Deputy and Assistant 
Directors and Chief Scientist) are now in 
the final stages of processing at the Civil 
Service Commission. The remaining positions 
for Division Chiefs and their subordinates 
&re currently being revised to reflect new 
organizational arrangements and these 
actions should be completed in the very 
near future. 

As your letter pointed out, several Bureau 
officials were named as acting in two posi- 
tions, and Dr. Hayes’ name appeared under 
three titles. We recognize that this is a very 
heavy responsibility for all concerned, but 
we are accomplishing the programs under 
these individuals by a tremendous amount 
of team effort. Recognizing further that a 
very heavy responsibility had been placed 
on Dr. Hayes and that this burden would 
not be alleviated until such time as a Bureau 
Director is appointed, we designated Mr. 
Carl Rampacek as Acting Deputy Director— 
Mineral Resources and Environment. Devel- 
opment on July 23, 1970. 

Specific information on the current status 
of the other individuals named in your 
communique is as follows: 

(1) Mr. Henry P. Wheeler—Acting Deputy 
Director—Health and Safety, and Acting 
Assistant Director—Education and Training. 
Mr. Wheeler had been appointed to the posi- 
tion of Associate Director in the previous 
organization. However, in the reorganization 
his title was changed from Associate to Dep- 
uty. As this is a supergrade position, he must 
serve in an acting capacity until the Civil 
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Service Commission approves this change of 
title. The appointment papers for the new 
Assistant Director—Education and Training 
are now in process. Mr. Wheeler will continue 
to act in this position until the candidate 
is approved. 

(2) Mr. Carl Rampacek—As we mentioned 
above, Mr. Rampacek has been designated 
Acting Deputy Director—Mineral Resources 
and Environmental Development. The posi- 
tion in which Mr. Rampacek was acting until 
March 24 was abolished under the reorgani- 
zation. He is presently our primary candidate 
for the position of Assistant Director—Metal- 
lurgy and is also serving in an acting capacity 
in this position until such time as his new 
position is approved by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

(3) Dr. Earl T. Hayes—Our third paragraph 
explains Dr. Hayes' present situation. The 
criticism of his knowledge of the Act is in 
our opinion without a sound basis, His in- 
volvement with the Act, while not as com- 
plete as others who had the direct responsi- 
bility, was more than adequate to permit 
him to enforce the Act efficiently and in à 
manner prescribed by the legislation. Dr. 
Hayes is intimately familiar, from his previ- 
ous experience, with the other programs of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

(4) Mr. Henry Doyle—Mr. Doyle resigned 
his position with the Bureau on April 12, 
1970. A copy of his memorandum on a reas- 
signment to a line position is attached. 
(Attachment A.) 

(5) Mr. Harry Perry—Mr. Perry resigned 
his position with the Department of the 
Interior effective June 30, 1970, for a position 
with the Library of Congress. 


II. REORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU OF MINES 


There are substantive changes in the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to defined organization 
units that perhaps are not fully revealed by 
& comparison of the titles used prior to 
April 1 with those in the new structure. The 
full significance of separating all of the 
greatly expanded enforcement functions from 
other responsibilities of the Bureau of Mines 
must be appreciated when comparisons are 
to be made between the old and new organi- 
zation units. 

In announcing the reorganization the De- 
partment clearly stated that the express pur- 
pose was to insure that the Bureau of Mines 
capabilities would be strengthened in re- 
sponse to its new responsibilities in the fleld 
of mine safety and recent developments on 
the national scene in the resources area. As 
а result more attention was given to waste 
and pollution and more emphasis was placed 
on environmental problems associated with 
mining and with the processing of minerals 
and fuels. The enforcement powers provided 
by new legislation in the fields of mine health 
and safety also were carefully weighed to re- 
late and substantially strengthen the Bu- 
reau's capabilities in that area. In addition, 
the increasing variety of complex mineral 
and fuel supply problems called for a major 
overhauling of organizational alignments so 
as to improve performance in that critical 
area of Bureau responsibility. 

Your letter also expresses concern about the 
way in which staff responsibilities for health 
are divided between the jurisdictions of the 
Assistant Director—Coal and the Assistant 
Director—Metals and Nonmetals. The Bu- 
reau is, as you say, charged with similar re- 
sponsibilities under both acts. But we cannot 
agree that the problems in the industries to 
which the separate laws apply are also simi- 
lar. In fact, they are so dissimilar as to re- 
quire a considerable array of specialization, 
and we intend to provide just that. As struc- 
tured, the new organization was designed to 
facilitate continuous interchanges between 
Assistant Directors and between their respec- 
tive organization components. 

Another point we wish to emphasize is that 
all permissibility testing remains with the en- 
forcement functions. Moreover, all research 
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was supervised by the Director of Mining Re- 
search (now the Assistant Director—Mining) 
prior to reorganization. The system for as- 
suring considertaion of research needs that 
are indicated by enforcement experience is 
firmly established under the Deputy Direc- 
tor—Health and Safety and is not changed by 
the reorganization. 

Experience in planning for the assumption 
of new obligtions has demonstrated the need 
for greater and more effective staff support 
oriented to the specialized requirements of 
the individual laws rather than to the com- 
mon increments of both laws. 

We cannot agree that there is any impro- 
priety in the objective of closer relationships 
between the Bureau and all levels of the in- 
dustry, nor can we agree that the objective 
is in any way inconsistent with any of the 
Bureau's statutory obligations. We believe 
our position becomes clear if the cited phrases 
are presented in their proper context. 

The quoted objective applies exclusively to 
the instance where “the nature of the min- 
eral and energy supply problems that merit 
Federal attention demand the closest of re- 
lationships . . .” Our material supplies, in 
this country, are products of private industry 
under a free enterprise system. When some 
part of the system appears to conflict with 
the public interest and thus “merit Federal 
attention,” a thorough understanding of the 
involved industry sector is necessary if the 
Federal decisionmaking process is to func- 
tion effectively. In this regard, the Bureau of 
Mines has repeatedly expressed its statutory 
responsibilities as follows: 

“The present mission of the Bureau of 
Mines is to conduct such programs of inquiry 
and regulation as necessary to inform the 
Government and to stimulate the private 
sector in production of minerals and fuels 
to supply an appropriate and substantial 
share of the national needs in a manner that 
is acceptable in the public interest. Specifi- 
cally, concern is directed to the means by 
which current and emerging demands may 
be met, the real cost of such achievements, 
and the assessment of related socioeconomic 
factors, seeking ways to accommodate ma- 
terial needs in a manner that minimizes oc- 
cupational hazards to workers in the in- 
dustry, that reduces wastes, and that ensures 
that mineral raw materials are supplied and 
mineral-based products are used and dis- 
posed of without objectionable social and 
environmental costs,” 

The reorganization is expressly designed to 
strengthen this concept, It also recognizes 
that basic data and intelligence in matters 
relative to the private sector must be im- 
proved if the job is going to be done more 
effectively. Whatever knowledge is available 
on mineral reserves, production, consump- 
tion, production costs, prevailing technology, 
inyestments, plant capacity, plans, or any 
of the facts that are necessary to understand 
supply trends or the nature of emerging 
social or environmental issues is derived 
through voluntary responses to Bureau of 
Mines inquiries. The Bureau of Mines has 
no mandatory authority to require reporting 
of this information. Yet, an effective ex- 
change has been developed over the years and 
а means of maintaining and strengthening 
the system to insure that the Government, 
the public, and the industry are correctly 
informed is the single purpose of the objec- 
tive that has aroused your concern. 

Based on the foregoing we believe that the 
reorganization should not be rescinded and 
that to do so would hamper and hinder 
implementation of Health and Safety Acts 
and development of our other program 
responsibilities. 

II. AND IV. REGULATIONS PUBLICATION 
SCOPE OF SAFETY REGULATIONS 

These parts of your letter are addressed to 
the regulations issued as Part 75 of Title 30, 
Code of Federal Regulations. I am sure you 


AND 
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are aware that the basis for and the validity 

of the regulations are at issue in the case 

presently pending in the U.S. District Court 

for the Western District of Virginia. There- 

fore, in our opinion, it would be inappro- 

priate to answer these inquiries at this time. 
V. FEE SCHEDULE 


You have expressed concern over Section 
301.50 of the regulations which contains pro- 
cedures under which the mine operator can 
avoid assessment of penalty procedures con- 
templated by Section 109 of the Act. You 
have requested an explanation of the publi- 
cation of such a schedule and for assigning 
responsibility to the Board of Mine Opera- 
tions Appeals to conduct the assessment pro- 
ceedings. Inasmuch as the validity of the fee 
schedule is in issue in the case pending in 
the Western District of Virginia, we will ad- 
dress ourselves only to the second part of 
your request. 

Responsibility to set penalties was dele- 
gated to the Board for a number of reasons. 
This responsibility should, in our judgment, 
be delegated to someone having the facilities 
for gathering and considering evidence bear- 
ing upon the factors required to be consid- 
ered under Section 109(a)(1). While much 
of the information would be readily available 
to the Bureau of Mines, at least two of the 
factors are economic in nature and one— 
whether the operator was negligent—is legal. 
We chose to delegate this responsibility to 
the Board because it has the capability of 
receiving the relevant evidence and because 
it is independent of the Bureau of Mines. 
It would have been inappropriate, we be- 
lieve, to assign this quasi-judicial function 
to the Bureau of Mines, which now functions 
in the capacity of the “policeman.” On the 
other hand, assigning this responsibility to 
the Board will, in our judgment, produce an 
eminently efficient and equitable procedure. 


VI. BURDEN OF PROOF 


You have requested that the Secretary 
amend the procedural regulations for the 
Board of Mine Operations Appeals so as place 
the burden of proof, in cases arising under 
Section 110 of the Act, upon the mine oper- 
ator, Section 301.68 of the regulations pres- 
ently assigns the burden of proof in such 
cases to the miner or representative of the 
miner. 

This provision of the regulation, we be- 
lieve, is entirely consistent with Section 110 
of the Act. Moreover, it preserves the tradi- 
tional allocation of proof in legal proceedings 
and comports with traditional notions of 
justice. Section 110 of the Act 1s not self- 
executing. If the operator has not voluntarily 
compensated the miners or abated the al- 
legedly discriminating conduct, the miner 
or the representative of the miners must in- 
voke the administrative procedures estab- 
lished by the Secretary. The Act does not 
contemplate the initiation of administrative 
action by the Secretary on his own motion. 

Nor is it unconscionable to place the bur- 
den of proof on the applicant. The burden of 
proof contemplated by Section 301.68 is 
neither rigid nor inflexible. In cases involv- 
ing claims for compensation, the requisite 
proof often will be slight, consisting princi- 
pally of (1) evidence concerning the issuance 
of the notice or order and the condition 
existing in the mine, and (2) evidence estab- 
lishing the applicant as an eligible employee 
of the operator. In discrimination cases, the 
proof ordinarily will consist solely of the 
testimony of the applicant and fellow em- 
ployees. In either case, however, the in- 
vestigation contemplated by the Act will 
take the form of an adversary-type proceed- 
ing before the hearing examiner, with the 
examiner being empowered to call witnesses. 
Moreover, Section 301.65 grants to the hear- 
ing examiner broad powers designed to sim- 
plify the issues and reduce the need for an 
evidentiary hearing. In our judgment, the 
purpose of Section 110 is well served by em- 
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ploying this kind of a procedure and the 
rights of both the miner and the mine opera- 
tor are fully protected. 

You have also questioned that portion of 
Section 301.68 which assigns to the Bureau 
of Mines the burden of proof in proceedings 
for the review of orders and notices, includ- 
ing Section 104(h) notices, and for the 
assessment of civil penalties. This provision 
is consistent not only with procedures of the 
now defunct Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review, but also with the philosophy of 
the Administrative Procedures Act, which 
provides that “except as otherwise provided 
by statute, the proponent of a rule or order 
has the burden of proof" (5 U.S.C. 556). 

The Bureau's proof, in the ordinary case, 
will consist of evidence concerning the con- 
dition existing in the mine and the results of 
laboratory tests if any. In proceedings for the 
assessment of a civil penalty, additional evi- 
dence bearing upon the factors required to 
be considered by the hearing examiner will 
be offered. Again, I would expect that much 
of the evidence will be documentary, in- 
cluding stipulations and records of the oper- 
ator and the Bureau of Mines. 


VII. INSPECTIONS 


The figure of "only about 220 fully qualified 
inspectors" contained in the April 3 news re- 
lease did not include the specialized inspec- 
tors or engineers who support the regular 
inspection force. The total figure of “about 
300" is comprised as follows: 


Coal mine inspectors and supervisors. - 

Coal mine inspector trainees 

Coal mine inspectors (roof control 
specialists) 

Coal mine inspectors (electrical) 


220 


The following information is keyed to the 
questions contained in your letter. Questions 
1 and 2 have been combined to give a more 
complete picture. 

1 and 2. Inspectors required to make four 
complete inspections of underground mines 
& year, 440. 

Inspectors required to make inspections 
under Section 103 (1) of the Act, 200. 

Inspectors required to make two complete 
inspections of strip and auger mines a year, 
53. 

Inspectors required to make spot check 1n- 
spections other than those required under 
Section 108(1), 68. 

Inspectors required for health inspections, 
285. 

Total inspectors required (including super- 
visors), 1,046. 

3. Authorized personnel ceilings include 
506 inspectors. 

4. The Department received a supple- 
mental appropriation for fiscal year 1970 in 
the amount of $12,000,000 for the purposes 
of carrying out the provisions of the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969. 

One and a half million dollars was allocated 
for increased inspection work with personnel 
ceilings for an additional 188 employees in- 
cluding inspectors and support personnel. 

5. Budget estimates for fiscal year 1971 pro- 
vide additional increases of $12,421,000 for 
inspection work and 592 additional inspectors 
and support personnel. 

6. Inspectors are hired at Grades GS-9, 
GS—11 or GS-12 depending upon the quali- 
fications of the person employed. Entrance 
salary rates for these grade levels are $9,881, 
$11,905 and $14,192 respectively. 

Т. New inspectors generally require exten- 
sive training, including classroom instruction 
and on the job experience, to become fully 
qualified for their duties. Training is geared 
to the progress of the individual and he re- 
celves inspection assignments during the 
training depending upon his demonstrated 
capability and with close supervision and re- 
view of his work. 
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Hiring of new inspectors has been a con- 
tinuing process. During the first four months 
of FY 1970 we recruited inspectors for a class 
that began in October 1969 and 54 inspectors 
completed the course. Sínce passage of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, intensified recruitment of inspection 
personnel has been in progress. In February 
1969, 1459 applicants took the Coal Mine 
Inspector Test. Of the 586 applicants that 
passed the initial written part of the exami- 
nation, 287 were rated eligible for appoint- 
ment after considering their experience and 
other qualifications. Information on 121 
written test eligibles was combined with the 
results of regular Civil Service scheduled ex- 
aminations, and the pass-fail rate for this 
group is not available. A second nationwide 
walk-in examination is planned for Septem- 
ber 1970. 

As indicated above, in order to carry out 
the provisions of the Act we estimate 1046 
inspectors will ultimately be required and 
we are making a massive effort to recruit 
and train new inspectors ín the shortest pos- 
sible time. The requirement for four inspec- 
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tions a year will be met although, during the 
first and possibly through part of the sec- 
ond year of enforcement, we will not be 
physically able to comply with this provision 
of the Act. 

The “partial but representative” inspec- 
tions concept was developed to be used dur- 
ing the early enforcement period when there 
would be a major deficiency in the number 
of inspectors. Through this type of inspec- 
tion the Bureau will optimize the use of its 
limited inspection force so as to obtain 
the most rapid compliance by industry with 
the provisions of the new Act. After the first 
PBR inspection, complete inspections will be 
undertaken but until the inspectorate grows 
to its required size it will be necessary to 
strike a balance between complete inspec- 
tions, spot inspections, and those required 
under Section 101(i) in such a way as to con- 
tinue to make optimum use of the limited 
inspection force. 

The table below shows the requested ap- 
propriations and the amount allowed by the 
Bureau of the Budget for FY 1971. An 
analysis of the reductions follows: 


BUREAU OF MINES—COMPARISON OF REQUEST WITH BUDGET BUREAU ALLOWANCES—HEALTH AND SAFETY INSPECTIONS 


AND INVESTIGATION, FISCAL YEAR 1971 
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1. Safety and dust inspections, $1,663,000 
reduction: We believe there will be difficulty 
even in hiring the number of inspectors al- 
lowed for fiscal year 1970. However, we have 
been assured by the Bureau of the Budget 
that if we are able to hire inspectors at a rate 
faster than the 1971 budget allowance would 
permit, the matter will be reconsidered. 

2. Grants, $2,000,000 reduction: Because 
we have as yet no information on what claims 
the States will make for grants, there was no 
basis on which to appeal the reduction. At 
the same time the Bureau of the Budget 
stated that if substantial requests from the 
States materialize, the Bureau of the Budget 
will permit a reconsideration of the funding 
level. 

3. Mine Safety Institute, $3,000,000 reduc- 
tion: The Bureau of the Budget allowed 
$500,000 for planning of the Institute but 
disallowed funds for construction since they 
will not be required during FY 1971. 

4. Metal and nonmetal mine safety, $1,- 
250,000 reduction: This item is of course not 
involved in the enforcement of the Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act. 

The other small reductions in the budget 
request were made for a variety of adminis- 
trative reasons. 


VIII. ACCIDENTS 


Attached are copies of the report on an 
explosion at Compass No. 2 Mine of the 
Clinchfield Coal Company on April 2, 1970 
(Attachment B), copies of the report of a 
fatal roof fall accident at Lancashire No. 20 
Mine on April 4, 1970 (Attachment C), and 
copies of a report on the details concerning 
an accident at Homer City Mine (Attach- 
ment D), including copies of inspection re- 
ports of July 22 to 29, 1969 (Attachment 
D-1), November 19 to December 2, 1969 (At- 
tachment D-2), and April 6 to 8, 1970 (At- 
tachment D-3). 


IX, INTERIOR'S CRITICISM OF STATUTORY SAFETY 
STANDARDS 


We do not believe that Mr. Wheeler's testi- 
mony before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee was critical of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969, nor did it re- 
flect a lack of familiarity with the law. 
Rather, in the testimony referred to in your 
letter he emphasized portions of the Act 
which require the development of new tech- 
nology and the inherent uncertainty in pre- 
dicting the success and timing of such 
development, 

With regard to automatic brakes on mine 
cars, Mr. Wheeler’s comments were based 
upon advice from our representatives who 
participated in the drafting of the legislation 
and from our attorneys that Section 314(e) 
requires automatic brakes, speed reduction 
gear, or other similar braking devices on each. 
locomotive and mine car used in an under- 
ground coal mine. Although Mr. Wheeler 
referred specifically to only the unavailability 
of automatic brakes for mine cars, his re- 
marks were intended to cover generally the 
unavailability of any braking devices suit- 
able for use on individual mine cars. Fur- 
ther, we are advised by our representatives 
who worked with your staff that, in addition 
to citing the problem of space for automatic 
brakes on mine cars in low coal, they also 
informed the staff concerning the unavail- 
ability of automatic braking equipment for 
mine cars generally. 

In reply to your question regarding the 
Bureau of Mines responsibility to convert its 
experiments into “a commercially feasible 
system,” we believe that it is our responsi- 
bility to promote this development either 
through additional research and development 
by the Bureau of Mines or by persuading the 
industry to do it. Mr. Wheeler certainly did 
not mean in his remarks that we would at- 
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tempt to go any further than necessary to 
indicate the feasibility of the project and to 
attract further development, manufacture, 
and sale of equipment by industry. Informa- 
tion concerning the research and develop- 
ment undertaken by the Bureau of Mines 
is, of course, made public at appropriate 
times during its progress. 
X. MINE CLOSURE BY OPERATORS 

There is attached a listing of mines, of 
which the Bureau of Mines has a record, 
which we understand have been closed (At- 
tachment E). There is no requirement that 
an operator advise the Bureau of his inten- 
tion to close a mine, so the listing may be 
incomplete. Moreover, most of the mines 
listed are relatively small. They may decide 
to operate again at any time and it is thus 
diffücult to keep & current list of active or 
inactive mines. 

There is also attached a listing of all 
mines inspected along with the information 
about each which you requested (Attach- 
ment F). 

We, too, are deeply concerned about any 
significant loss of production that might be 
caused by the enforcement of the new law. 
We have done everything within our power 
to administer the law fairly, efficiently, and 
in conformance with our best understanding 
of the intent of Congress. It is, of course, 
impossible for us to know the reasons why 
some operators have decided not to operate 
their mines at this time. We certainly hope 
that your statement that “some are closing 
with the objective of creating a coal short- 
age” is not an accurate evaluation of the 
present situation. 

XI, TEMPORARY RELIEF 


You properly point out that Section 301.15 
of the regulations erroneously refers to Sec- 
tion 104(h) rather than 104(b). This was a 
typesetting error and a correction appears 
in the Federal Register of April 25, 1970 at 
page 6650. We concur that there is a need 
to also provide in the regulation that tem- 
porary relief from a Section 104(a) order is 
not available, although that limitation ap- 
pears in Section 105(d) of the Act. 

XII, NOTICES 


We agree that Section 310.10 should spe- 
cifically provide that notices are subject to 
review only insofar as concerns the reason- 
ableness of the time allowed for abatement. 
This limitation is clearly set forth in Sec- 
tion 105(а) (1) of the Act but for adminis- 
trative clarity should be restated in the pro- 
cedural rules. This matter, as well as others, 
including that immediately above, is pres- 
ently under study Бру the Board with a view 
toward amendment of the rules of procedure 
at the earliest opportunity consistent with 
sound administrative practice. 

We hope that this information will be 
helpful to you in understanding the methods 
we are using to enforce this complex new 
Act. 

Copies of this letter are being transmitted 
to Representatives Burton and Hechler for 
their information. 

Sincerely yours, 
HOuuts M. DOLE, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


ATTACHMENT A 
MEMORANDUM, MARCH 9, 1970 


To: Acting Director, 

Through: 

and Safety. 

From: Acting Assistant Director—Mineral 
Industry Health. 

Subject: Reassignment of line position. 

I am grateful for your discussion with me 
on March 6 transmitting an offer of a GS-16 
line position in Coal Mine Safety. This offer 
is respectfully declined. 

For the past 20 years, the greater part of 
my work has been devoted to health prob- 
lems in the total mining industry. My career 
in occupational health has covered the full 


Bureau of Mines. 
Associate  Director—Heaith 
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gamut of the field. Therefore, a staff position 
in Coal Mine Safety would be quite restric- 
tive and most unrewarding. Additionally, the 
health problems to be faced by the Bureau 
could not be dealt with effectively at that 
organizational level. 

Trends in the mining industry are such 
that in а relatively short time, the. industry 
wil be unable to operate until critical 
health problems have been solved, Some of 
my views on this subject have been ex- 
pressed in previous memoranda and budget 
justifications. The absence of & strong health 
component in the Bureau of Mines has al- 
lowed at least three problems to become 
Significant causes of industrial morbidity 
and mortality—lung cancer due to radiation 
in uranium miners, coal workers, pneumo- 
coniosis and silicosis, Thus, the Bureau 
would be well advised to reevaluate the de- 
cision to abolish the Office of Mineral In- 
dustry Health. 

Morbidity and mortality due to occupa- 
tional causes in the mining industry is far 
greater than that due to occupational acci- 
dents, Conservative estimates place the num- 
ber of deaths due to coal pneumoconiosis, in 
excess by a factor of four of the number due 
to oceupational accidents. Among uranium 
miners over 150 deaths, due to occupational 
lung cancer, haye been identified and 1t is 
estimated that this is less than one-fourth 
of the number expected among those already 
exposed. The compensation cost for all forms 
of pneumoconiosis, most of which comes 
from the minerals industry, exceeds the com- 
bined compensation cost for all other occu- 
pational diseases. 

A shortage of ore reserves will soon require 
exploration of deep earth deposits and the 
recovery of ore conglomerates on the sea 
floor. High energy sources such as laser 
beams will doubtlessly be used in the mining 
process. In all cases, the health restraints are 
such that these procedures cannot be used 
until health protective measures have been 
developed. Public issues will soon require an 
immediate solution to more mundane prob- 
lems such as noise and sanitation. So far, 
our efforts in Mineral Industry Health have 
only dealt with the visual disease spectrum. 
Evidence indicates that certain chronic dis- 


eases, such 2s heart, cancer, respiratory, and’ 


arthritis have a higher incidence among 
miners and that these diseases may have 
their origin in, or may be aggravated by, the 
mining environment. 

Recent information from the Social Secu- 
rity Administration disability statistics in- 
dicates that there is approximately a 
four-fold increase in disability due to psy- 
chosomatic reactions attributed to stressful 
occupations of miners. 

Mineral products are increasingly being 
identified as significant causes of mortality 
among workers and those innocently ex- 
posed Asbestos and beryllium are excellent 
examples of these offenders. Metals which are 
now laboratory curiosities will in the near 
future be items of commerce and some of 
these have tremendous toxicological impli- 
cations. 

The abolition of the Office of Mineral In- 
dustry Health is certainly not consistent with 
the Secretary's public policy of dealing with 
environmental problems before they become 
major issues. Before such action is taken, the 
Bureau should have a review of actual and 
potential health problems, in the mining 
industry, made by a group of outside experts. 

The accomplishments of the Office of Min- 
eral Industry Health during the past year 
have been phenomenal, notwithstanding lim- 
ited staff and facilities. Our demonstrations 
of controlling face-generated dust in under- 
ground coal] mines permits most mines to 
meet the dust requirement of the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act at a nom- 
inal cost and virtually assumes the elimina- 
tion of coal workers’ pneumoconiosis. These 
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accomplishments, in my opinion, have not 
been evaluated, 

In the event that the abolition of the Office 
of Mineral Industry Health is an irrevocable 
decision, it ts best that I permit my tempo- 
rary appointment to expire on April 30. 

The past 18 months with the Bureau has 
been a highly rewarding experience. A per- 
sonal goal has been a dedication to the elimi- 
nation of certain diseases in the mining in- 
dustry. It has been gratifying to have been 
able to make one small step in that direction 
and to know that many individuals in the 
Bureau share this concept. It is disappoint- 
ing, however, to realize that others are un- 
aware of the fact that mining, from the 
health standpoint, is our most dangerous 
industry. 

I would appreciate your transmitting a 
copy of this memorandum, às well as the at- 
tached document entitled, “Acting Program 
for the Prevention of Coal Pneumoconiosis," 
to the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Re- 
Sources, 

Henry N. Dore. 


ATTACHMENT B 


Subject: Explosion Compass No. 2 Mine, 
Clinchfield Coal Co. (Div. of Pittson 
Co.), Dola, Harrison County, W. Va., April 
2, 1970. 

An explosion occurred in the Compass No. 

2 mine about 3:40 p.m., April 2, 1970. Twelve 

men were underground at the time of the 

explosion. One man, the superintendent, was 
killed, but the other 11 men underground 
were uninjured and escaped without assist- 
ance. Shortly after the explosion occurred, 
Federal Inspector Layne arrived at the mine, 
posted a closure order on the entire mine and 
assessed the operator a penalty of $500. Bu- 
reau personnel began an investigation of the 
occurrance the same day, completed the un- 
derground investigation Friday, April 3, and 
conducted a joint hearing with the West Vir- 
ginia Department of Mines on the occurrence 

Saturday, April 4. The investigation and 

hearing established the fact that severe 

thunderstorms occurred in the area on April 

2. The electric company’s main power failed, 

and the mine fans ceased operating for about 

40 minutes, between 11:00 and 12:00 a.m. 

After the fans resumed operating, the mine 

was fire-bossed, found safe, and underground 

employees reentered the mine. At 1:19 p.m., 

the mine's electrical power failed again and 

the fans stopped. The men were again with- 

drawn. The fan was restarted at 2:20 p.m. 

Officials of the company made another com- 

plete fire-boss examination of the entire 

mine, and these officials were on their way 
to the surface when the explosion occurred. 

Apparently, methane was ignited on the 12 

right supply tracks, about 500 feet inby the 

belt drive, as the mine superintendent was 
preceding to the shaft bottom in a personnel 
carrier. The most likely source of ignition 
was an electric arc from the personnel car- 
rier, Although it is possible that methane was 
ignited at the belt drive by an electrical arc 
or spark, coal dust entered into and helped 
propagate the explosion. The 12 right en- 
tries are surrounded on three sides by un- 
sealed abandoned workings, and the investi- 
gators believe the methane from the unsealed 
pillared areas escaped and contaminated the 
12 right entries, Mine personnel stated that 
barometer readings were lower on the day of 
the occurrence than any previously recorded 
readings. Following the explosion, the mine 
operator was required to rehabilitate: and 
reventilate the mine and ventilate or seal the 
abandoned workings before resuming opera- 
tions. The operator chose to ventilate the 
abandoned area which was possible because 
of two shafts into the abandoned areas. The 
work of rehabilitating the mine and ven- 
tilating the abandoned areas was done during 
the week of April 6-10 and an inspection of 
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the entire mine on April 11 indicated the 
mine was free of violations and the aban- 
doned area was being ventilated by exhaust 
fans. Therefore, Federal inspectors abated the 
closure order. The Compass No. 2 mine is en- 
tered by shafts and drifts into the Pittsburgh 
No. 8 coalbed. Six active sections were being 
operated with continuous miners and 162 
underground employees working three shifts 
а day produced an average of 4,000 tons of 
coal daily. 

The final report of this investigation is 
being prepared and upon completion of this 
report, a copy will be submitted. 


ATTACHMENT C 
[U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, Coal Mine Safety District A] 


REPORT OF FATAL COAL-MINE ROOF-FALL AC- 
CIDENT, LANCASHIRE No. 20 MINE, BARNES & 
TUCKER Co. CARROLLTOWN, CAMBRIA 
County, PA., APRIL 4, 1970 


(By Warren K. Lewis, Federal Coal-Mine In- 
spector, and W. O. Montgomery, Federal 
Coal-Mine Inspector (Roof Control) 
Originating Office, Bureau of Mines, Fed- 

eral Building, U.S. Post Office, Johnstown, 

Pennsylvania 15901. 

Donald W. Huntley, Subdistrict Manager, 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Subdistrict, Coal 

Mine Safety District A. 


INTRODUCTION 


This report is based on an investigation 
made pursuant to the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 742). 

On Saturday, April 4, 1970, about 10:30 
a.m. Stanley J. Benosky was kllled in- 
stantly by a fall of roof in the first crosscut 
between the main J track and belt entries 
inby J-1 in the Lancashire No. 20 mine. Ben- 
osky, age 51, is survived by his widow and 
one dependent child under 18 years of age. 
He had 16 years and 3 months experience as 
& miner, the last 2 years and 3 months with 
this company. He was employed as a brattice- 
man and was performing his regular duties 
when the accident occurred. Only main- 
tenance work was being performed on this 
shift 

Paul Lenyo, Federal coal-mine inspector, 
was notified of the accident by Robert 
Stratton, company safety inspector, at 11 
a.m. the same day. Lenyo informed the 
writers by telephone about 11:20 a.m., and 
an investigatlon was started the same day. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The mine openings consist of two drifts, a 
slope, and two shafts into the Lower Kittan- 
ning coalbed, which averages 60 inches 
in thickness in the active areas, Of the 276 
men employed, 28 worked on the surface 
and 248 worked underground on 3 shifts a 
day, 5 or 6 days a week, The average daily 
production of 3,500 tons of cleaned coal was 
mined with ripper-type continuous-mining 
machines and a longwall system. Shutttle 
cars were used. to transport coal from the 
face areas to the belt conveyors, 

A room-and-pilar method of mining was 
followed and pillars were recovered. Entries 
were driven on 60- and 90-foot centers in 
sets of three to nine. The widths of entries, 
rooms, and crosscuts were not to exceed 18 
feet. The distance between crosscuts was not 
to exceed 100 feet. The immediate roof in 
the crosscut where the accident occurred 
was sandy shale intersected by a previously 
undetected slickensided slip near the left rib 
of the crosscut. Posts, set at 3- to 4-foot 
intervals on one or both sides of the crosscut 
within 3 feet of the ribs, were the sole means 
of permanent roof support in the accident 
area, which had been mined in June 1969. 
The roof in the crosscuts and entries in the 
nearby area was bolted with the exception of 
this crosscut and the crosscut immediately 
outby. The adopted plan for roof support 
specified that permanent posts were to be 
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set 4 feet apart in a row on one side of & 
15-foot-wide roadway. Additional supports 
were to be set where necessary. Roof bolts 
were used as supplemental roof support and 
had been installed in compliance with the 
company's bolting plan. There were several 
unintentional roof falls in entries and cross- 
cuts throughout this area of the mine. 

Information for this report was obtained 
from an investigation at the scene of the 
accident and from statements by Richard 
Seabolt, mine foreman; William Carroll, gen- 
eral assistant foreman; John Toth, third- 
shift assistant foreman; Joseph Ciccotelli, 
bratticeman, who worked with the deceased; 
and John Glinsky and Clair Peacock, 
rockmen, 

The investigating committee consisted of 
the following persons: 

Barnes and Tucker Company: Edward 
Arotin, Production Manager; George Kutch- 
man, Superintendent; Richard Seabolt, Mine 
Foreman; William Carroll, General Assistant 
Foreman; Julius Klemstine, Mining Engineer. 

United Mine Workers of America: Thomas 
Smith, Michael Zeanchock, Jr., Darrell Lane, 
Safety Committeemen. 

Pennsylvania Department of Mines and 
Mineral Industries: Lawrence Jones, Inspec- 
tor, 19th Bituminous District; Anthony E. 
Valeri, Inspector, 24th Bituminous District. 

United States Bureau of Mines: Warren K. 
Lewis, Federal Coal-Mine Inspector; W. O. 
Montgomery, Federal Coal-Mine Inspector 
(Roof Control). 

The last Federal inspection was completed 
September 10, 1969. Spotcheck inspections 
were made on December 3, 1969, and Febru- 
ary 2 and 3, 1970. 

DESCRIPTION OF ACCIDENT 

The maintenance crew, which included 
Stanley Benosky and Joseph Ciccotelli, 
bratticemen, entered the mine at 8 a.m. 
and arrived in the working section about 
8:30 a.m. Benosky and Ciccotelli were in- 
structed by William Carroll, general assistant 
foreman, on the surface to go to the under- 
cast in J-1 section and complete the installa- 
tion of concrete blocks on the sides of the 
undercast. When they arrived at the entrance 
to J-1, Benosky went to the crosscut in which 
the accident occurred. There he found that 
boards to be used for building a door in the 
crosscut to provide ingress and egress into 
J-1 had been delivered during the previous 
shift, and Benosky told his helper they would 
build the door instead of going into J-1 as 
instructed. Benosky also told Ciccotell to 
wait there while he went into 2—1 to get the 
necessary tools. Ciccotelli stated he made a 
thorough examination of the roof in the 
crosscut while Benosky went to get the tools 
and found the roof good in his opinion. After 
Benosky returned with the tools, they 
measured for the door frame and Ciccotelli 
got a plank and prepared to measure and cut 
the plank to the proper length. Benosky, 
upon determining that one of the posts in 
the crosscut was in the way of the door 
frame, attempted to knock the post out with 
an ax. The post was too tight to knock out 
so he told Ciccotelli that he would have to 
cut the post out with a saw and he proceeded 
to start cutting the post. In the meantime, 
Ciccotelli, who was near the main J belt and 
facing Benosky, had sawed the plank for 
the door frame nearly through when he heard 
the sound of the roof falling and saw a 
cloud of dust. After a few moments, the dust 
cleared and Ciccotelli called to his buddy 
and received no answer. After determining 
that Benosky was under the fall, he hurried 
to get help from the crew in J-1. The victim's 
body was recovered in approximately 1 hour 
and was placed on a stretcher and trans- 
ported to the surface where Dr. A. W. Fees 
pronounced him dead at about 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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The roof rock that fell was slickensided on 
one side and measured 26 feet long, 13 feet 
6 inches wide, and was 16 inches thick at 
two sides and near the center, and tapered to 
& featheredge on the other two sides. The 
post the victim was sawing was within three 
quarters of an inch of being cut through 
when the roof collapsed. The saw and post 
were found under the fall, see sketch (not 
reproduced in the RECORD). 

During the preceding (12 midnight to 8 
a.m.) shift, two workmen had removed the 
concrete-block stopping in the crosscut in 
which the accident occurred in order to move 
some equipment into and out of J-l., They 
stated that John Toth, night assistant fore- 
man, had inspected the crosscut and tested 
the roof at approximately 2 a.m. and 6:30 
am. and Toth stated that he considered the 
roof normal. The workmen also tested the 
roof throughout the shift and considered the 
roof safe. They also stated that they removed 
three posts along the main J belt and three 
posts from the entrance to the affected cross- 
cut near the track entry to allow clearance 
for the equipment being moved. The work- 
men stated that the posts they knocked out 
and also the brattice which was removed did 
not show any pressure and were not difficult 
to take Out. William Carroll, general assist- 
ant foreman, said he examined the area on 
April 2, 1970, and that, in his opinion, the 
roof was good at that time. 


CAUSE OF ACCIDENT 
Failure of the victim (employee) to provide 

equivalent support before removing perma- 
nent posts and failure of management to roof 
bolt the crosscut according to the plan used 
in the immediate area was the cause of this 
accident. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Complance with the following recom- 
mendations may prevent accidents of a simi- 
lar nature: 

1. Supports should not be removed unless 
equivalent temporary protection is provided 
prior to removal, and the workmen should be 
in the safest location possible while remov- 
ing supports. 

2. In areas where roof bolting is being 
done, all roofs should be bolted: 
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INSPECTION OF HOMER Crry MINE, HELEN 
MINING Co., Homer CITY, INDIANA COUNTY, 
Pa. 

PBR inspection made April 6-8, 1970. Area 
covered was track and belt entries, and 4, 5, 
6, and 7 entries of crossover mains, and sec- 
ond right. Area not inspected was the south 
main face area, 1, 2, and 3 crossover main 
entries, and none of the back entries were 
inspected. 

Explosion occurred in No. 7 entry crossover 
mains section. This area was inspected April 
8 and explosion occurred April 10. 

There was a total of five mechanical min- 
ing units in operation, and the inspector 
observed the conditions in the area in which 
two units were in operation. 

During the PBR inspection 14 Notices and 
1 Directive were issued. The exhaust line 
brattice was approximately 27 feet from the 
face at the time of the explosion. The con- 
tinuous miner was in the initial sumpcut 
(line brattice side) and the sump was 
approximately 14 feet deep. 
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An Order was issued because of the explo- 
sion. The Order covered the entire mine and 
is still In effect. 

Some of the actions taken by the Bureau 
of Mines to prevent a similar occurrence 
follows: 

1. The entire mine was inspected thor- 
oughly and 45 Notices and 5 Directives were 
issued. The majority of Notices have since 
then been abated. 

2. Each mechanical unit will be put on 
а separate split of air. 

8. Line brattice will be installed to within 
10 feet of each working face. 

4. Methane monitors are required. 

5. Until methane monitors can be ob- 
tained, tests for methane are required after 
each shuttle car of coal is loaded using & 
flame safety lamp with a nonluminous flame, 
or a permissible methane detector. 

6. Water sprays shall be turned on before 
the bits are rotated for the purpose of cut- 
ting or trimming coal or rock. 

7. When the mine resumes operation, 
there will be spot check inspections made 
at least once every 5 working days. 

8. After the mine resumes operation, it 
is intended that an investigation wil be 
made to determine whether methane libera- 
tion while coal is being produced will require 
an increased volume of air to meet the 
requirements of the law. 
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[U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, Division of Coal-Mine Inspection] 
COAL MINE INSPECTION REPORT, HOMER CITY 

MINE, HELEN MINING COMPANY, HOMER 

CITY, INDIANA COUNTY, PA., JULY 22-25 and 

27—29, 1969 
(By Harry C. Thompson, Federal Coal Mine 

Inspector) 

Originating Office, Bureau of Mines, Fed- 
eral Building, U.S. Post Office, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania 15901. К 

Donald W. Huntley, Subdistrict Manager, 
Johnstown, Peansylvania, Subdistrict, Coal 
Mine Safety District A. 


INTRODUCTION 


This report is based on an inspection made 
in accordance with provisions of the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act (66 Stat. 692; 30 U.S.C. 
Sees. 451-483) as amended. 

The operator and mine workers are parties 
to the National Bituminous Coal Wage Agree- 
ment which requires compliance with provi- 
sions of the Federal Mine Safety Code. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Homer City mine is adjacent to Legis- 
lative Route No. 32024, about 1 mile west of 
Coral, Indiana County, Pennsylvania, where 
it is presently served by autotrucks. The coal 
produced at this mine will in the near future 
be utilized by the Homer City electric gener- 
ating station. 

The mine was opened on May 26, 1969, by 
the present company. The names and ad- 
dresses of the operating officials are as fol- 
lows: 

James H. Hurley, President, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Thomas Musick, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Indians, Pennsylvania. 

Joseph Nippes, Production Manager, Homer 
City, Pennsylvania. 

Michael Gatskie, Mine Foreman and Super- 
intendent, Coral, Pennsylvania. 

The mine is opened by a double-compart- 
ment slope, 2,617 feet long on a 15 degree 
pitch and a 15-foot-diameter shaft, 608 feet 
in depth, with a metal curtain wall installed 
5 feet from the nearest side. A double-com- 
partment shaft is presently being sunk by a 
private contractor. The shaft is 106 feet in 
depth at the present time and will penetrate 
the coalbed at 635 feet at a distance approxi- 
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mately 2 miles from the bottom of the pres- 
ent slope. 

The Upper Freeport coalbed, which ranges 
from 48 to 96 inches in thickness in the pres- 
ent workings, was being mined. The coal is 
medium-volatile bituminous, the dust of 
which is explosive. 

Of the 29 employees, 18 worked under- 
ground on 8 shifts a day, 6 days a week, and 
produced an average of 300 tons of coal daily. 

Surface structures at the slope opening 
consisted of a main office building, hoist 
house, a combination mine office, supply 
room and shop and a combination lamp 
house and bathhouse, all of sheet-metal con- 
struction; two 2,500-ton-capacity raw-coal 
storage silos and a 2,000-ton-capacity clean- 
coal storage silo, both of concrete construc- 
tion; a 42-inch belt conveyor from the slope 
portal to the raw-coal storage bin, 522 feet 
in length; a 36-inch belt conveyor from the 
raw-coal storage bin to the breaker, 310 feet 
in length; and a 36-inch clean-coa] belt con- 
veyor from the breaker to the clean-coal 
storage bin, 505 feet in length. At No. 1 shaft 
opening surface structures consisted of & 
small wooden building located within 60 feet 
of the mine opening which was owned by the 
contractor who sunk the shaft; and a com- 
bination mine office, bathhouse and lamp 
house of sheet-metal construction. At No. 2 
shaft surface structures consisted of two 
hoist houses and a small building that 
housed the air compressor, all of sheet-metal 
construction. A small supply house and a 
carpenter shop of wooden construction were 
located within 60 feet of the mine opening. 
A changehouse of wooden construction was 
located more than 100 feet from the mine 
opening. 

A room-and-pillar system of mining will 
be used. Entries 18 feet wide were driven in 
Sets of four on 85-foot centers. Crosscuts 
were driven 16 feet wide on 100-foot centers. 
Pillars were not recovered. Coal was mined 
with continuous miners equipped with water 
sprays to control dust on the cutting heads 
and from observation they appeared to be 
effective. 

The immediate roof consisted of sand rock 
and was supported by conventional timbers 
and roof bolts. The adopted roof-support 
plan appeared adequate and was followed. 

Permissible explosives were used by the 
contracting crew to blast rock at the No. 2 
shaft; however, drilling and blasting were 
not being done during this inspection. 

The mine is classed gassy in accordance 
with the laws of the State. Preshift, on-shift, 
and weekly examinations were made; how- 
ever, the results of the weekly examinations 
for dangerous conditions were not recorded 
until brought to the attention of the mine 
officials. During this inspection the mine ex- 
aminer was accompanied while making a 
preshift examination of the mine. Ventilation 
was induced by two Aerodyne fans properly 
installed on the surface at the slope and at 
the No. 1 shaft operating exhausting, and 
were equipped with the necessary safety de- 
vices except pressure recording gages, Venti- 
lation at the No. 2 shaft was induced by an 
auxiliary blower fan installed on the surface 
with 18-inch tubing installed in the shaft. 
The air current was controlled by solid con- 
crete-block stoppings, and air was conducted 
to the working faces by use of check curtains 
and line brattice. Face ventilation was ade- 
quate. Tests made in all active working places 
throughout the mine with a permissible 
flame safety lamp and a methane detector 
did not indicate the presence of methane 
accumulations or an oxygen-deficient at- 
mosphere. One air sample was collected near 
the bottom of the No. 2 shaft presently being 
sunk by a private contractor and two samples 
were collected in the main returns, see table 
1, Methane monitors were not used. 
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The mine surfaces ranged from wet to 
damp and were free from accumulations of 
loose coal and coal dust. The applications of 
rock dust and genera! cleanup of loose coal 
in the face regions were included as part of 
the mining cycle. Rock dust had been applied 
to all areas of the mine, including back and 
parallel entries, but dust samples were not 
collected due to excessive moisture. Float dust 
was controlled with water sprays on the heads 
of the continuous miner and at the feeder 
car when coal was transferred into the 
bucket at the bottom of No. 1 shaft. Coal 
was transported from the working faces in 
shuttle cars to the bottom of the shaft where 
it was discharged onto a belt feeder car into 
a bucket of 2-ton capacity. The bucket was 
lifted to the top landing of the shaft with a 
hoist, where it was dumped into an auto- 
truck. Men and supplies were lowered into 
and lifted out of the mine in the bucket used 
to transport coal. The hoist was equipped 
with automatic stop controls but not over- 
speed or overwind devices; however, when 
men were being transported in the bucket a 
second engineer was on duty at all times. 
The hoisting equipment was inspected daily 
by & competent person, and a record of the 
examination was kept. The %4-inch-diameter 
no twist rope was connected to the bucket 
with & self-locking hook, and the rope was 
fastened to the hook by means of five prop- 
erly installed Crosby-type clamps. Two bridle 
cables were connected securely to the rope 
at least 3 feet above the socket and attached 
to the bucket securely. Rope guides were 
used on each side of the bucket to prevent 
the bucket from twisting while in transit. 
The bucket was equipped with locking 
devices on each side to prevent the bucket 
from tilting. Four men were transported at 
one time at a speed of approximately 300 feet 
& minute. As soon as the contractor com- 
pletes his work in the slope, a period esti- 
mated at about two weeks, coal production 
wil start at the bottom of the slope. 

Coal will be transported from the face with 
shuttle cars which will discharge onto belt 
conveyors that will transport the coal directly 
to the Homer City electric generating station. 
Men will be transported on a man-trip car 
equipped with the necessary safety devices. 
The hoist used at the slope will be equipped 
with all the necessary safety devices. The 
track and rolling stock were in good condi- 
tion, Clearance was adequate and shelter 
holes provided where necessary. 

Electric power at 110, 220, 480, 2,300, and 
13,200 volts alternating current was used on 
the surface and 550-volts alternating current 
and 250-volts direct-current power was used 
underground, Alternating current at 13,200 
volts was taken into the mine through 
shielded cables properly installed in the No, 1 
shaft to the 600-kilowatt silicon-diode recti- 
fier and into the slope to the 100-kilowatt 
silicon-diode rectifier. Cutout switches were 
provided where required. Lightning protec- 
tion was provided for the power circuits lead- 
ing underground, All underground face 
equipment was of permissible type, main- 
tained in permissible condition, provided 
with overload protection, and frame 
grounded or equivalent devices provided. 
The trailing cables were of fire-resistant 
type and were provided with short-circuit 
protection. Tests for methane were made 
frequently while electrical equipment was 
being operated in face areas and just prior 
to the time such equipment was taken inby 
the last open crosscut. 

Firefighting facilities were adequate and 
consisted of chemical fire extinguishers, water 
piped to the faces, and rock dust. 

An accurate map of the mine was posted 
in the mine office and indicated that the 
active workings were not approaching 
abandoned workings, adjacent mines, im- 
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pounded water or oil wells. Several gas wells 
were on the property but none in the area 
presently being mined. Escapeways were ade- 
quate and marked. Permissible electric cap 
lamps were Used for portable illumination 
underground and smoking was not permitted 
in the mine. A suitable check-in and check- 
out system was being used by the close of the 
inspection. Protective hats and protective 
footwear were worn by the workmen and 
eyeshields were worn by the workmen where 
there was a hazard from flying particles. 
Health hazards from dusts, fumes, and mists 
were not present in and around the mine. 
Adequate first-aid supplies were available by 
the close of the inspection. Self-rescuers 
were provided for underground personnel. 

Most of the employees had been trained in 
accident prevention and first aid, and eight 
employees had been trained in mine rescue 
and recovery operation. 

The importance of complying with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act 
and the Federal Mine Safety Code between 
inspections was discussed with mine offi- 
cials and the mine safety committee. 


Part I—Federal Coal Mine Safety Act 


Violations of the Mine Safety Provisions of 
the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act were not 
observed during this inspection. 


Part II—Federal Mine Safety Code 
Article II—Miscellaneous Surface Conditions 


Section 1d. Two buildings of wooden con- 
struction at No. 2 shaft and one at No. 1 
shaft were located within 60 feet of mine 
openings. 

This hazard was partially corrected by re- 
moving the building at No. 1 shaft from the 
property. 

Article III—Control of Roof, Face, and Ribs 

Section 2a. Several posts were set in Nos. 
2, 3, and 4 entries on cap wedges or round 
insecure blocks. 

No action taken. 

Section 2f. Several posts knocked out ac- 
cidentally along the supply roadway were 
not reset promptly. 

No action taken, 


Article V—Ventilation and Mine Gases 


Section 1j. The main fans at the No. 1 
shaft and at the slope were not provided 
with pressure-recording gages. 

No action taken. 

Section 10]. A record of the weekly ex- 
aminations for dangerous conditions was not 
kept at the mine. 

Corrected. 


Article VII—Transportation 


Section 2d. A second means of signaling 
between the bottom and hoisting station at 
No. 1 shaft was not provided. 

Corrected. 

Article VIII—Electricity 


Section 5a. The switchboxes for the two 
hoists and the air compressor at the No. 2 
shaft were not frame-grounded. 

No action taken. 

Section 7c. Lightning arresters were not 
provided where the telephone circuits enter 
the mine at the slope and at No. 1 shaft. 

Corrected. 


Article XI—Miscellaneous 


Section 6a. A check-in and check-out sys- 
tem was not provided. 
Corrected. 


Article XII—General Safety Conditions 


Section 4a. The first-aid supplies at the 
top of No. 1 shaft did not include stretchers 
and splints, and at the bottom splints were 
not provided. 

Corrected. 

Harry C. THOMPSON, 
Federal Coal Mine Inspector. 
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HOMER CITY MINE—HELEN MINING CO. 
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Violations observed 


Date of inspection Act Code 


Date of inspection 


Violations observed 
Code 


July 22, 1969. 


July 23, 1969. 


July 24, 1969 
July 25, 1969................ 


July 27, 1969. 
July 28, 1969. i 
July 29, 1969............. 


0, 
0) Art. V, sec. 1j. 
1) Art. VIII, sec. 7c. 


0, 
à Art. 11, sec, 1d. 
(3) Art. Vill, sec. 5а, 


TABLE L—HEALTH AND SAFETY RESEARCH AND TESTING CENTER, BUREAU OF MINES, 4800 FORBES AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
ANALYSIS OF AIR SAMPLES—HOMER CITY MINE, HOMER CITY, INDIANA COUNTY, PA,, HELEN MINING CO, 


{Collected July 23, 29, 1969; last sample received July 31, 1969] 


Laboratory Je AN 
No. Location in mine 


Bottle No. 


A-8865 408726 Working place, sinkin 


408727 


57978 408728 


B-7978 


ATTACHMENT D-2 


[U.S, Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines] 


Сол, MINE INSPECTION REPORT, HOMER Cry 
MINE, THE HELEN MINING Co. (FORMERLY 
HELEN MINING Co.), HOMER CITY, INDIANA 
County, PA., NOVEMBER 19-20, 24-26, 28, 
AND DECEMBER 2, 1969 

(By Frank A, Koza, Federal Coal-Mine 
Inspector) 

Originating Office, Bureau of Mines, Fed- 
eral Building, U.S. Post Office, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania 15901. 

Donald W. Huntley, Subdistrict Manager, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Subdistrict, Coal 
Mine Safety District A. 

INTRODUCTION 


This report is based on an inspection made 
in accordance with provisions of the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act (66 Stat. 692; 30 U.S.C. 
Secs. 451-483) as amended. 

The numeral recorded after a section iden- 
tification shows the number of consecutive 
repetitions of the hazard cited under the 
Code. 

The operator and mine workers are parties 
to the National Bituminous Coal Wage Agree- 
ment which requires compliance with pro- 
visions of the Federal Mine Safety Code, 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Homer City mineiis adjacent to Leg- 
islative Route No. 32024, 1 mile west of the 
village of Coral, about 4 miles west of Homer 
City, Indiana County, Pennsylvania. 

Since the previous Federal inspection, which 
was completed July 29, 1969, Alfred J. Hor- 
wath, Shadyside, Ohio, had been appointed 
superintendent, and Rudolph Sisitki, Bolivar, 
Pennsylvania, had been appointed mine fore- 
man. 

The mine is opened by a double-compart- 
ment slope 2,617 feet long on a 15-degree 
pitch, and a 15-foot-diameter shaft 608 feet 
in depth, with a metal curtain wall installed 
5 feet from the nearest side. A double-com- 
partment shaft is presently being sunk by a 
private contractor. The shaft is 400 feet in 
depth at the present time and will penetrate 
the coalbed at 635 feet at a distance approxi- 
mately 2 miles from the bottom of the pres- 
ent slope. 

The Upper Freeport coalbed, which ranges 
from 48 to 96 inches in thickness in the 
present workings, was being mined. The mine 
afforded employment on 3 shifts a day, 6 
days a week, for 120 men, 45 of whom worked 


shaft near bottom of No, 2 
shaft, 13 ins. from floor and 13 ins. from nearest 


sides. к 
Main return, 25 ft; inby slope fan 
Main return, 50 ft. inby bottom of shaft. 


Percent by volume 


Cubic feet Cubic feet 


Carbon 
dioxide Oxygen 
20.93 


20.93 
20.93 


Methane 


Carbon methane in 


monoxide 


air per 


Nitrogen minute 


on the surface and 75 underground. The 
average daily production was 800 tons of 
coal, An ‘official estimated the life of the 
mine to be 30 years. 
Coal was mined with two Lee-Norse con- 
tinuous miners. Pillars were not recovered. 
The immediate roof in the slope section 
was 24 inches of top coal, and the immediate 
roof in the shaft section was shale. Roof 
conditions varied from good to poor, and the 
roof was supported by conventional timbers 
and roof bolts. The bolts were installed in 
compliance with the Bureau-approved plan. 
The roof-control plan required temporary 
supports to be set at 4-foot intervals in the 
first lift to within 4 feet of the face before 
the second lift was started. One row of per- 
manent posts is set on 4-foot centers to 
maintain a 14-foot-wide shuttle-car road- 
way. Turnout openings bypassed for haulage 
purposes are to be posted to comply with 
roadway widths. The adopted roof-support 
plan appeared adequate and was followed. 
This mine is classed gassy in accordance 
with the laws of the State. Check curtains 
and line brattice were used to conduct the 
air to the working faces. Face ventilation 
was adequate. Methane was being liberated 
freely in the face areas, but it was being 
diluted properly and carried away by ade- 
quate air currents during this inspection. 
Preshift, on-shift, and weekly examinations 
were made, and they included tests for 
methane and oxygen deficiency with a per- 
missible flame safety lamp and a methane 
detector. During this inspection, a fire boss 
was observed while performing his duties 
during the preshift examinations. Tests made 
in all active and inactive places throughout 
the mine with a permissible flame safety 
lamp and a P-2 methane detector did not 
indicate the presence of methane accumula- 
tions or an oxygen-deficient atmosphere. 
The analyses of five air samples collected, 
one near the bottom of the No, 2 shaft pres- 
ently being sunk by a private contractor, two 
in the return from immediate working sec- 
tions, and two in the main returns, are 
shown in table 1. The main returns samples 
indicated that the mine was liberating 
1,180,000 cubic feet of methane in 24 hours, 
see table 1. Methane monitors were not used. 
The mine surfaces varied from wet to dry 
and were free from accumulations of loose 
coal and coal dust, The applications of rock 
dust and general cleanup of loose coal in 
face regions were included as part of the 
mining cycle. The areas along belt heads, 
belt tails, and air locks along the belts were 


cleaned of coal-dust accumulations daily, 
and rock dust was applied to the affected 
areas. Two continuous miners were used to 
mine coal and produced coal dust; however 
sprays of water were conducted onto the cut- 
ting heads of the miners as the coal was 
being mined. The water sprays appeared to 
be effective when coal was being mined but 
were only paritally effective when rock was 
cut with the miners. Air locks were used to 
control dust along belt conveyors. All areas 
of the mine, including the back and parallel 
entries, were rock-dusted adequately. A dust 
survey was made 1n the advancing main en- 
tries in the No. 1 shaft section and the slope 
section by the standard Bureau of Mines 
method, see table 2. All dust samples col- 
lected contained more than 65 percent of 
incombustible material. 

The electric face equipment was of per- 
missible type, maintained in permissible con- 
dition, and provided with overload protec- 
tion. The tralling cables were flame resistant 
and were provided with short-circuit pro- 
tection. Tests for methane were made fre- 
quently while electrical equipment was being 
operated in face areas and just prior to the 
time such equipment was taken inby the 
last open crosscut. 

An up-to-date map of the mine was posted 
in the mine office on the surface, and it indi- 
cated that the active workings were not 
approaching abandoned workings, adjacent 
mines, impounded water or gas, or oil and 
gas wells. 

The section escapeways, belt entries, and 
main returns were traveled during this in- 
spection; they were in safe, travelable condi- 
tion and were marked. The mine has only 
one separate opening to the surface; how- 
ever, the only work being done in the mine 
is confined to development of the main en- 
tries between the slope section and the No. 1 
shaft section to provide a separate escape- 
way and an airway to the surface. 

Both the slope and the No. 1 shaft section 
are liberating methane freely and must be 
given constant supervision at all times to 
prevent the possibility of an accumulation. 

Most of the employees had been trained 
in accident prevention and first aid, and 10 
employees had been trained in mine rescue 
and recovery operations. 

The importance of complying with the 
provisions of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act and the Federal Mine Safety Code be- 
tween inspections was discussed with mine 
Officials and a member of the mine safety 
committee. 
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Part I—Federal Coal Mine Safety Act 


Provisions of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act were being complied with at the time of 
this inspection. 

Part II—Federal Mine Safety Code 


Article III—Control of Roof, Face, and Ribs 

Section 2a, 1, Many posts which were too 
Short were set on cap wedges or round, in- 
secure blocks in the No. 1 shaft and slope 
sections. 

No action taken. 

Section 2f. 1. Posts knocked out acciden- 
tally at several places along the shuttle-car 
roadways in the No. 1 shaft and slope sec- 
tions were not reset promptly. 

No action taken. 

Article V—Ventilation and Mine Gases 

Section 1j. 1. The main fan at the slope 
was not provided with a pressure-recording 
gage. 

No action taken. 

Section 6a. The No, 5 main entry in the 
No. 1 shaft section was advanced 120 feet 
beyond the last open crosscut. 

No action taken. 
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Article VII—Transportation 


Section 4e. The clearance space at one 
Place outby the main slope belt tail was 
obstructed with discarded supplies. 

_No action taken. 

Section 6b. The lights on the small Kersey 
mine tractor in the No. 1 shaft section were 
not maintained in working condition. 


Article VIII—Electricity 


Section 5b. 1. The switchboxes for the 
welder on the surface at No. 1 shaft, and the 
pump in No. 2 main entry in the slope section 
were not frame-grounded. The frame-ground- 
ing circuits in the trailing cable to the Joy 
loader in the slope section were twisted onto 
the grounding medium. 

Corrected. 

Section 6e. Insulating mats or other 
electrically nonconductive material were not 
provided at the power-control switchboxes 
for the air compressor on the surface and 
the heater in the washhouse at No. 1 shaft, 
and at the pump in No. 2 main entry in the 
slope section. 

Corrected. 
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Section 6f. The resistors for the No. 2 hoist 
at the No. 2 shaft were not guarded against 
personal contact. 

No action taken. 

Article [X—Safeguards for Mechanical 

Equipment 

Section 2a3. The belt drives on the air 
compressor on the surface at No. 1 shaft and 
on the Barber Greene portable belt conveyor 
at the silo at the slope were within 7 feet of 
the floor and were not guarded. 

This violation was partially corrected by 
adequately guarding the belt drives on the 
air compressor on the surface at No. 1 shaft. 

Section 2a4. The flywheel on the vibrator 
at the cleaning plant was not guarded. 

No action taken. 

Article X— Fire Protection and Mine Disasters 

Section 1k. Empty paper rock-dust bags 
were piled at one place along the main slope 
belt and were strewn out by the belt tail. 

" Corrected. 
FRANK A. Koza, 
Federal Coal-Mine Inspector. 


Violations observed 


Date of inspection 


Art. 111, sec. 2a. 
Art. ITI, sec. 2f. 
Art. Vil, sec. 6b. 
Art. VIII, sec. 5b, 
Art. VIII, sec. бе. 
Art. IX, sec. 223, 


Nov. 19, 1969 


Nov. 20, 1969 


Nov. 24, 1969 
Nov. 25, 1969.......- Art. 111, sec. 2a, 
Art. 1И, sec. 2f. 


Art. Vill, sec. 5b, 


Date of inspection 


Violations observed 


ра ee eee eee T ee eae 


. Vill, sec. бе. 
. VIII, sec. 6f. 


TABLE 1.—HEALTH AND SAFETY RESEARCH AND TESTING CENTER, BUREAU OF MINES, 4800 FORBES AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ANALYSES OF AIR SAMPLES—HOMER CITY MINE, HOMER CITY, INDIANA COUNTY, PA., THE HELEN MINING CO. 


Laboratory 
N 


Bottle No. 0. Location in mine 


[Collected Nov. 19, 25, 28, 1969, last sample received Dec. 1, 1969] 


Percent by volume 


Cubic feet Cubic feet 


Carbon 


dioxide Oxygen 


Methane 


methane in 


air per 
а 24 hours 


Carbon [ 
minute 


monoxide Nitrogen 


B-8992 410459 


410460 
410552 


entries No. 1 shaft section. 


B-8994 
B-2311 


Return air, split return between No. 1 and No. 2 main 


Main return air course 30 ft. in by No, 1 shaft Боот. = 
Working place, sinking shaft near bottom of No. 2 .04 


0. 03 20.77 


,04 20.72 
20.92 


shaft, 24 in. from floor and 13 іп, from nearest 


side, 
410553 


410554 


B-2391 
B-2547 


door. 


0 entry slope section. 


Main return air, main return top deck of slope at trap .03 


Return air, return. from immediate working section, .03 


20. 81 
20.82 


035 45. -..- bom 


78.85 


78. 76 
79.04 


920, 000 
550, 000 


78.67 
78.71 


TABLE 2.—ANALYSES OF DUST SAMPLES, 4OMER CITY MINE, THE HELEN MINING COMPANY 


[Collected by Frank A. Кога] 


Location in mine, dust survey samples 


1 As received 
rcent in- 
combustible 


NOV, 20, 1969 


5 main entries No. 1 shaft section. Start- 
ing point 15 feet inby No. 4 shaft entry. 


No. 1 return entry: 
04-00 


04-600... 
No. 2 belt entr 


y: 
04-00 (moving belt) 


0+-200 Pme belt) 


04-400 
04-600 


Footnote at end of table. 


moving belt) 


l 


Sample 
of dust 
from 


1 As received 
percent in- 


Location in mine, dust sutvey samples combustible 


No. 4 entry (intake): 
0--00 


04-400 
04-500 (not driven)...... 


OV. 28, 1969. 
5 main entries slope section. Starting 
point—72 ft. inby bottom of slope. 
0 entry (return): | 
0+-00 (not driven)... 
0+200 feet (not driven)... 
0-4400 gmt driven)... . 
0+-600 (not driven). . 
04-800 (left rib wet) 
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Sample 


Location in mine, dust survey samples 
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1 As received 

percent in- 

Combustible 
Lab. No. 


No. 1 entry (return): 
0+-00 


Sample 
of dust 


1 As received 
rcent in- 


pe 
Location in mine, dust survey samples combustible 


J-38926 
)-38927 


04-00 (moving belt). . 
04-200 (moving belt)... 


04-400 (moving belt. . 


J-38925 


! By volumeter. 


ATTACHMENT D-3 


[U.S. Department of the Interlor, Bureau of 
Mines] 
Coat MINE INSPECTION REPORT, HOMER CITY 
MINE, THE HELEN MINING CO., HOMER CITY, 
INDIANA COUNTY, PA., APRIL 6-8, 1970 


(By Stanley J. Smetana, Federal Coal-Mine 
Inspector) 

Originating Office, Bureau of Mines, Fed- 
eral Building, U.S. Post Office, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania 15901. 

Donald W. Huntley, Subdistrict Manager, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Subdistrict, Coal 
Mine Safety District A. 


INTRODUCTION 


This report is based on an inspection made 
pursuant to the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 742). 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Homer City mine is located about 2 
miles south of Homer City, Indiana County, 
Pennsylvania. 

The mine is opened by a shaft and an over 
and under two-compartment slope into the 
Upper Freeport coalbed. Of the 128 em- 
ployees, 108 worked underground on 3 shifts 
& day, and produced an average of 1,100 tons 
of coal a day. 


FEDERAL COAL MINE HEALTH AND SAFETY ACT 
OF 1969 


Notices and orders 


Violation—Section 75.518: The three-phase 
alternating-current pump motor at the slope 
bottom was not provided with adequate over- 
load protection that would deenergize all 
three phases in the event that any phase 
is overloaded. A Notice of Violation No. 1 was 
issued April 6, 1970, on Form 104.(b) requir- 
ing that this violation be abated by 8 a.m. 
on April 8, 1970, and a Notice of Penalty 
No. 1 pertaining ‘thereto was issued April 6, 
1970. This violation was not totally abated in 
the time set, and a Form 104.(b) extension 
was issued, extending the time for abate- 
ment to 8 a.m., April 15, 1970. 

Violation—Section 75.1101: Deluge-type 
water sprays or foam generators automati- 
cally actuated by rise in temperatures or 
other no less effective means approved by the 
Secretary of controlling fires were not in- 
stalled on the No. 1 flight belt conveyor 
drive. A Notice of Violation No. 2 was issued 
April 6, 1970, on Form 104.(b) requiring that 
this violation be abated by 8 a.m. on May 15, 
1970, and a Notice of Penalty No. 2 pertaining 
thereto was issued April 6, 1970. 

Violation—Section 75.1100: The waterline 


34 Band... 


along No. 1 flight belt conveyor was not pro- 
vided with 150 feet of rubber-lined firehose 
or the equivalent at each firehose outlet. 
A Notice of Violation No. 3 was issued April 
6, 1970, on Form 104.(b) requiring that this 
violation be abated by 8 a.m. on May 15, 
1970, and a Notice of Penalty No. 3 pertain- 
ing thereto was issued April 6, 1970. 

Violation—Section "5.1404: The haulage 
locomotives underground were not equipped 
with automatic brakes or other devices ap- 
proved by the Secretary, which are designed 
to stop the locomotives with the proper mar- 
gin of safety. A Notice of Violation No. 4 
was issued April 6, 1970, on Form 104.(b) re- 
quiring that this violation be abated by 
8 am. on June 19, 1970, and a Notice of 
Penalty No. 4 pertaining thereto was issued 
April 6, 1970. 

Violation—Section 75.1715: The employees 
were not provided with a positive identifica- 
tion check fastened to the lamp belt and 
made of rust-resistant metal of not less than 
16 gage. A Notice of Violation No. 1 was issued 
April 7, 1970, on Form 104.(b) requiring that 
this violation be abated by 8 a.m. on April 15, 
1970, and a Notice of Penalty No. 1 pertain- 
ing thereto was issued April 7, 1970. 

Violation—Section 75.1714: Self-rescuers 
were not provided for the miners in 2 right 
that would protect the miner for 1 hour or 
longer. A notice of Violation No. 2 was issued 
April 7, 1970, on Form 104,(b) requiring that 
this violation be abated by 8 a.m. on May 15, 
1970, and a Notice of Penalty No. 2 pertaining 
thereto was issued April 7, 1970. 

Violation—Section 75.1712: Sanitary toilet 
facilities were not provided in the active 
workings of 2 right. A Notice of Violation 
No. 3 was issued April 7, 1970, on Form 
104.(b) requiring that this violation be abat- 
ed by 8 a.m, on May 15, 1970, and a Notice of 
Penalty No. 3 pertaining thereto was issued 
April 7, 1970. 

Violation—Section 75.1718: Potable water 
for drinking purposes was not provided in 
the active workings in 2 right A Notice of 
Violation No. 4 was issued April 7, 1970, on 
Form 104.(b) requiring that this violation 
be abated by 8 a.m. on April 15, 1970, and 
a Notice of Penalty No. 4 pertaining thereto 
was issued April 7, 1970. 

Violation—Section 75.1101: Deluge-type 
water sprays or foam generators automati- 
cally actuated by a rise in temperature or 
other no less effective means approved by the 
Secretary of controlling fire were not in- 
stalled at 2 right belt conveyor drive. A 
Notice of Violation No. 5 was issued April 7, 
1970, on Form 104.(b) requiring that this 


0-+580 

04-600 BO (on rib wet) 

04-780 (too wet for sampling). 
0800 (left rib wet). 


violation be abated by 8 a.m. on May 15, 
1970, and & Notice of Penalty No. 5 pertain- 
ing thereto was issued April 7, 1970. 

Violation—Section 75.516: The power 
wires in 2 right for the battery charger, the 
pressure pump, and the control cable along 
the belt conveyor were in contact with com- 
bustible material at many locations. A 
Notice of Violation No, 6 was issued April 7, 
1970, on Form 104.(b) requiring that this 
violation be abated by 8 a.m. on April 8, 
1970, and a Notice of Penalty No. 6 pertain- 
ing thereto was issued April 7, 1970. This 
violation was totally abated in the time set. 

Violation—Section 75.1712: Sanitary toilet 
faciilties were not provided in south mains 
crossover, A Notice of Violation No. 1 was 
issued April 8, 1970, on Form 104.(b) re- 
quiring that this violation be abated by 
8 a.m. on May 15, 1970, and a Notice of 
Penalty No. 1 pertaining thereto was issued 
April 8, 1970. 

Violation—Section 75.1101: Deluge-type 
water sprays or foam generators automati- 
cally actuated by a rise in temperature or 
other no less effective means approved by 
the Secretary of controlling fire were not in- 
stalled at south mains crossover belt drive. A 
Notice of Violation No. 2 was issued April 8, 
1970, on Form 104.(b) requiring that this 
violation be abated by 8 a.m. on May 165, 
1970, and a Notice of Penalty No. 2 pertaining 
thereto was issued April 8, 1970. 

Violation—Section 75.1718: Potable water 
for drinking pu was not provided in 
the active working section in south main 
crossover, A Notice of Violation No. 3 was 
issued April 8, 1970, on Form 104.(b) re- 
quiring that this violation be abated by 
8 a.m. on April 15, 1970, and a Notice of 
Penalty No. 3 pertaining thereto was issued 
April 8, 1970. 

Violation—Section 75.1100: Waterlines 
parallel to the track-haulage entry equipped 
with outlets at intervals of 500 feet and 
1,000 feet of firehose with suitable fittings 
at strategic locations, or two portable water 
cars were not provided in the mine. A No- 
tice of Violation No. 4 was issued April 8, 
1970, on Form 104.(b) requiring that this 
violation be abated by 8 a.m. on May 15, 1970, 
and a Notice of Penalty No. 4 pertaining 
thereto was issued April 8, 1970. 

Safeguard—Section 75.1403: Positive stop- 
blocks or derails were not provided in the 
track near the top and at the slope landing. 
A directive No. 1 was issued April 8, 1970, re- 
quiring that this condition be abated by 
8 a.m. on April 15, 1970. 

STANLEY J. SMETANA, 
Federal Coal-Mine Inspector. 
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PT. L—COAL MINES CLOSED BY OPERATOR APR. 1, 1970 THROUGH APR. 24, 1970 
ALABAMA 


Mine still closed 
Employ- - Tons lost ———————— 
District Mine Company ment Reason for closing the mine per day No Remarks 303.(x) 


W. M. Taft Coal Со... 


Higginbotham Coal Co... 
River Valley Coal Co., Inc. 
B & D Coal Со....... 

A. J. Taft Coal Co__._ 
Webster & Sons Coal Co. 


Does not apply. 
Do. 


Prichett No. 4. 
Prichett No. 5_ 


Riverside No. 7... „- Abbott Coal Co... 

Riverside No. 9.. Young Coal Co. . 

Turley No. 2.. Turle 

Trussel No. 4. 

Pate No. 5.... £ 

Blocton No. 11 ini Fear of penalties 
Ba B & D Coal Co 


D ] TD to comply with act. 
Caserock No. 118.. Jimm 
Caserock No, 14___. (No. 2 mine) Abbott Coal Co 
ow No. 6. - Childers Coal Co 


F&W 3 

o & aie: No. 2, Box & Huguley Coal Co 
Hol Holmes Coal Co 

Melcher No. 6. 


Moody No. 2. 
N 


Ге 


Miles & Spiller Coal Co. 
Troy Morrison Coal Co 
. Reames Coal Co 
Weeks Coal Co 
Earley Coal Co 
Garrett Coal Co 
- Miles & Spiller Coal Co. 
Lloyd Pharris Coal Co. 


- 
«0 00 н G0 94 бо ол d олоо On (^ 


N 
- 


ru 
les & Spiller Coal Co. 
Mahaffey Coal Co.. 


- 
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$ oo 
ххххххххххххххххххххххХххххххххххххххххххххх 
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17 Cannotcomply with law. 
20 Cannotchange to permissiable equipment... 


COLORADO 


Imperial Mine Imperial Coal Co. 

Golden Quir No. 5..... Dominic and Tony Carestia. 

fed Canyon No. 1... ..... Belden Enterprise, Inc.. 
Wellard W. States Со... 


Boone Coal Co., Inc. Does not apply. 
Rok No. CS” а RS & K Coal Corp 18 do... Do. 


Does not apply. 
Do. 


. Каіѕег 

m су Жа? ЫРАА Garner Coal Co 
Gracie May Coal Co. 
Cantrell Coal Co... 


Hursei Justice Coal Co. 
Genia Fay Coal Co... 
Bennett Looney Coal Co... 
Premium Coal 

Four L Coal Co... 

B. P. & W. Coal Co... 
Johnie Childers Coal 


Double O Coal Co. 


Double R Coal Co. 
Belcher & Justice 
Little Beaver Coal Co. . 
Stewart Coal Co... 
Williams Coal Co.. 


æ 
+ GO D UO O&O 4» сл О» ооо ьо ооло д» су 1 4» Оз СУ ОУ 


Stalker & Wellman Coal Со... 
Clevinger & Swiney Coal Co 
Three Forks Coal 

Spring Branch Coal Co. 
Weliman Coal Co... 

Dimple Coal Co 

Wellman & Wallace Coal Co. 
Kermit Meade Coal Co... 
Rita Coal Co 


LRL UU EIE IPIE е 


OO000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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PT. L—COAL MINES CLOSED BY OPERATOR APR. 1, 1970 THROUGH APR. 24 1970—Continued 


District 


с 
C 
C 
C 
C 
с 
с 
с 
C 
с 
с 
C 
C 
C 
с 
с 
C 
с 
с 
с 
с 
C 
с 
с 
C 
C 
C 
C 
c 
C 
c 
C 
C 
C 
C 
с 
C 
C 
C 
с 
с 
C 
с 
с 
с 
C 
C 
C 
C 
с 
р 
с 
C 
C 
с 
с 
C 
с 
C 
C 
C 
t 
C 
C 
с 
с 
с 
C 
C 
с 


Mine still ll closed 
К Tons lost 
Mine Company Reason for closing the mine per day Yes Remarks 303.(x) 


Little Hackney Creek Coal Co Lack of кое of the act 
.do Р ln ie ШИ 


Chaney & Justice Coal Со. 
Thorpe & Farley Coal Co. _ 
do 


Little Beaver Coal Co. 
Conn & Parker Coal Co. 


Lookout Mining Co., Inc. . 
Bithe Hollow Coal Со... 


- Mullins & Ratliff Coal Co- 
e Fuel Co. Inc 


- Younce Coal Со........ 
Mile Tree Mining Co., Inc. 
Ramey Coal Со.......... 
2 Prospect Coal Со. 
Southern Mining Co., 
2 "ив Adkins Coal Co 


s Fort Fuel Co 
- Adams Branch Coal Co. 


Eddie Coal Co... .. 
Hodge Harvey Coal Co 

- May & Johnson Coal Co 
Claymon, Abram, Adkins Coal Co.. 
Birchfield & Adkins Coal Co 

- Alfred Adkins Coal Co. 
O'Quinn Coal Со--_......:.... 
Anderson & Barkley Coal Co... 
Big Ridge Coal Co 
Mountain View Coal Co 


"Carnot comply with law ^ 
Inability to míne at a profit and comply with 
ng m including penalties. 


Garry Coal Со._... 
Sheppard Coal Co 
Sheppard Coal Co 
House Branch Coal Co. 
- Cal-Glow Coal Co... 
Tan Coal Co 
. Gary Helton Coal Co. . 
- Day Coal Co 
- Н. & V. Coal Co 


Vernon Bailey Coal Co 
D. & H. Coal Co 


Hillard Bryant Coal Co 
Art Coal Со... 


PENNSYLVANIA (BITUMINOUS) 


Molnar No. 5............ Molnar Coal Mining Co., Inc 24 No money to comply with act Does not apply. 
Scott Haven............. Krevokuch Coal Со 3 8 Could ne ga with act because of Do. 
economics. 


ecooooooooooooooooooo 


Lynn Coal Со 
K & G Coal Co 
Gob Coal Co... 


Morgan County Coal Co. . 
Lone Mountain Coal Co... 
і & С Coal Co... 
-.. Hickory Coal Со. 
- L.& L Coal Co 


- Seals Coal Co. _. 

- Patton & Sanders Coal Со. E 

--- Sycamore Coal Co Inc...........- 
iggins Coal Co 

Waiter Reed Coal Co 

Gene Kilgore Coal Co. ...-......- 

Hackworth Coa! Co 

Clearcreek Coal Co 

No. 1-.....—.....-..... C & R Coal Co 
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District 
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TENNESSEE 


"East Fork... 


Curley Maple 


Company Reason for closing the mine 


Tons lost 


Maples Coal Co Fer of Tuy xa 91-173... 
L. Kline Coal Co. є 
А Sowders Coal Co. 
Rex Mining Co 
„-- S & J Coal Co 
. Campbell Coal Co 
Braden Mountain Coal Co 
.- Ivey Dell Coal Со.......- 
.. Rutherford Coal Co. . 
.. S & W Coal Co 
-. Bill Gothard Coal Со... 
-. Carl Baird Coal Со... 
Sweetwater Coal Co. 
- Shultz Coal Co 
Wilson Coal Co. Inc... 
-- A. D. Murphy Coal Со... 
- Layton P. Hood Coal Co. . 
James E. Nunley Coal Co. 
- б. E Gilbert Coal Со... 
„- Н & L Coal Co. Inc. ..... 
- Cedar Ridge Coal Co. Inc. 
. John Stephenson Coal Co 
- J&H Coal 
Oak Н II Coal Co. 
Barney K igore & Sons Coal Co. 
Poor Mounta n Coal Co, Ine.. 
Phillips & West Coal Co 
- Duncan Coal Co 
- Pine Knott Coal Co.. 
-. Earl Phillips Coal Со... 
- Flatwood Coal Co... ... 
- В & W Coal Co.. 
Ernie Phillips Coal Co.. 
Lee Roy Galbraith Coc! Co.. 
Tennessee Auger Co. Inc... 
. 4. L. Long Coal Со........- 
. € & J Coal Co. 
. f. T. & W. Mining Co... 
- Pine Knot Coal О 
T. T. & W. Minin 
-. James Earle Nun 
-. Smith Coal Co 
-. Island Creek Coal Co. . 
.. Hickory Coal Co 
.. L &L Coal Co 
- Indian Creek Coal Co__ 
are V Coal 09 7... ler- 2 se 


~ 


- 
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Mine still closed 


No 


XKKKRXKKKK KKK K KK KKK KK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KRM K KKK KKK 


Remarks 303.(x) 


Spring Canyon Coal Co 
Sunshine Coal Co 


€000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


McGlothlin Coal Co... 
James Strouth Coal Со... 
2 Cape А Coal Co 


Webb "^ Whited Coal Co... ......-.- 
H.-N. McGlothlin Coal Со 
John Brewster Coal Co, 
Patsy Coal Со... 
Enterprise Coal Co... 
Mary E Coal Co 

- Cantrell Bothers Coal Co... . 
Howard Lowe Coal Со... .... 
Horn Coal Co 
Slava: Coal. Со ce . 
Smith Coal Co.......... = 
Salyers Coal Co. ..... 
Harvie Cordill Co 


ж. E. ТЕ. 2 A a 
L. M. Colley Coal Co. .... 
D & J Coal Co 


Aulbert Burke Coal Со............. i 
Maggard Coal Co- ........----...-— 
Ken Coal Co. . 

Left Fork Coal Co. __. 


ЖЕЛ" лала 
„ Little Rock Coal Co 
Little Mike Coal Co 
Van-Bill Coal Corp...-...... 
. Slate Creek Coal Co. 
Wanda Coal Co 
Hurshel Justus Coal Co....... 
Sharon Coal Co 
. L & M Coal Co. 
Dilston Mining Co. - 
. Ramey & Skeens Coal Co. 


... Betty Jean Coal Co... . 
-. Presley Whited & Whited Coal Co 
t sp Notch Coal Со... 7 To get mine in compli 
F Coal Co, Inc... 13 Fear of Public Law 
David Branch Coal Co., Inc 8 do. 
... Double '“М”' Cozi Co 
--- Mull ns Coal Inc. of Virginia 
- John C. Comony Coal Co. 
. Red Ash Coal Co. 
W. W. L. Coal Co. 


1-173 


: XXXXXXXXXXXOOOOOOOOOOOOOOXX 


XXXXXXXX 


Does not apply. 
Do. 
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Mine stil! closed 
Employ- Tons lost ————————— 
Company ment Reason for closing the mine per day Yes No Remarks 303.(x) 


o 
8 
& 


- 
ч 
e 


Wharton Coal Co__._. d 1) arol Public Law 91-173.. 


85 


8588665 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXx 


1 Co 
Columbus Hale Coal 
Dorothy Mae Coal Co. 
DADA Mining Co.. 


——— 
YNN 
чоо 


Lack of coal and ‘Teor of la 
? Fear 2 public law 91-173. 


Broyles & Dotson Coal Co.. 


взв88 


хххххххххххххххххх 


-.do 
Hobbs Brothers Coal Co. 
Mindy Mining sy 
Richardson Coal Co. . 


КЕЕ РҮН 


1-0, 0. W. Coal Со 
Anchor Red Ash Coal Corp. 
epe & Son өтү; Co.... 


Sue Coal 
=- Presley Minen & Whited Coal 
- Q & G Coal Со 


.- Founding Mill Coal Co. 
-.. Mullins & Smith Coal Co. 
- Н. M. Baker Coal Co... 


m» Ridge Coal Со... 
ign & Chaney Coal Co. 


gasps ggg 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
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PT. 11.—COAL MINES INSPECTED APR, 1 1970, THROUGH 24, 1970 
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Caperton Coal Co 
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Blue Diamond Coal Co 
Pioneer Coal Co 
Harlan Mason, Inc 
Ellis Branch Coal Co 
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Working assessed 

Working sections Per ‚рег 

District Mine Company sections inspected Total section violation 


United States Steel Corp 
Little Hackney Creek Coal Co. __ 
Island Creek Coal Co 
- Standard Sign & Si ^. Co., 
. Pikeville Coal Co., 
International Sade ae Co.... 
. Kentland Elkhorn Coal Corp 
.. Beth-Elkhorn Corp 
. United States Steel Corp... 
.. Tri-Moore Mining Co., Inc. . 
. Mars Mining Corp 
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„ C.R.N. Mining, Inc 
- Howe Coal Со..... 
Choctaw Kerr-McGee Corp.. 
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Cannelton Coal Co. . 
Indian Ridge No. 6.............--..-..... United Pocahontas Fuel d 
Robinson & Phillips Coal Со. 


= Allied ‘Chemical Corp. 
OSB eek osteo webs sdb ЕГ ЕИ СЫЛ QUE Cannelton Coal Co. 
Zella Coal Co... 


Eastern Association Coal Corp... 
Sterling Smokeless Coal Со__ 
Hawley Coal Mining Corp 
Bethlehem Mines 
Hawley Mining Corp. . 
Hawley Coal 
Island Creek cn 


orp. 


inin ha: 


hannon Cc 


No. 7... —— dew Haley Coal Mining Corp... 
dace Fuel Co... 


Consolidation Coal Co. 
Pocahontas Fuel Co_ 


-. Ashland Mining Corp. 
- Pocahontas Fuel Co 


. Allied Chemical Corp 
. Pocahontas Fuel Co 


Buffalo Minin, 
4 — Creek 


11 imminent danger order. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1970. 


Hon. Ken HECHLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. HECHLER: This is in reply to your 
letters of April 22, 1970 and May 20, 1970, 
commenting on this. Department’s enforce- 
ment policies under the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969 and requesting 
the comments and opinions of this Depart- 
ment. Your letter of February 20, 1970 was 
answered on April 30, 1970. A detailed re- 
sponse to the April 22, 1970 letter was being 
prepared, but in the meantime on May 1 and 
May 14, 1970, protracted meetings were held 
between representatives of this Department 
and representatives of both the Senate and 
House Labor Subcommittees. 

The purpose of these meetings—the first 
of which was attended by the Under Secre- 
tary, the Assistant Secretary and me and 
members of our staff—was to initiate а dia- 
logue concerning enforcement policies and 
problems under the Act. I am happy to re- 
port that the purpose of the meetings was 


23 imminent danger order. 


achieved and there developed an extended 
and candid exchange of views concerning 
this Department’s enforcement plans in 
general. 

Each of the subjects raised in your letters 
was discussed at some length at these meet- 
ings which lasted more than eight hours. It 
would appear that the staff members from 
the House Labor Subcommittee who were 
present—Messrs. Vagley, Finnegan, Bern- 
stein, Baker and Sellers—have not yet had 
an opportunity to report the results of these 
meetings to the members of the Subcommit- 
tee. I am certain you will find that compre- 
hensive answers to your questions already 
have been provided. 

Inasmuch as further meetings are contem- 
plated, I believe that any other questions 
can be dealt with most effectively in this 
way. 

One further comment should be made at 
this time. Difficult enforcement problems 
have been encountered and this Department 
is making every effort to meet its obligations 
under the Act in such a way as to insure the 
health and safety of the miners, In discharg- 
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ing these responsibilities this administration 
is not and will not be dominated by any 
Interest group, industry or labor, in the en- 
forcement of the Act. 

I am sending copies of this letter to Con- 
gressmen Dent and Burton who also signed 
the April 22 letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
MITCHELL MELICH, 
Solicitor. 


May 20, 1970. 
Hon. WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.S. 

Dear SECRETARY HICEEL: I know that you 
are deeply concerned about the plight of this 
Nation's coal miners. Your concern was 
evidenced early in the consideration of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969 when you testified before the House 
General Subcommittee on Labor on March 
4, 1969 and said (Hearings, pp. 52-54): 

"* * * jt is clear that our society can no 
longer tolerate the exoribitant cost in human 
life and human misery that is exacted in 
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the mining of this essential fuel. Unless we 
find ways to eliminate that intolerable cost, 
we must inevitably limit our access to a re- 
source that has an almost inexhaustible 
potential for industrial, economic, and so- 
cial good. 

“Our society has achieved an affluence un- 
paralleled in man's history. It is time, I 
think—in fact, past time—that we begin to 
recognize more distinctly the responsibilities 
and realize more fully the opportunities 
which that affluence has given us. 

“No longer can there be a claim that the 
safety and health of the workers in one of 
our major industries are luxuries that we 
cannot afford. 

"As à people we have always placed human 
values at the summit of our esteem. We pride 
ourselves on our resourcefulness and our effi- 
clency Yet, the way that we mine coal today 
is not humanitarian, resourceful, or efficlent. 
It is inexcusably wasteful of our most pre- 
cious asset—the human being." 

But unfortunately, I find little evidence 
that other officials of. the Interior Depart- 
ment who are responsible to your for the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969 share your concern. 
They do not even attempt to show a sense of 
urgency in administering this law. Frankly, 
Iam appalled at some of the actions taken by 
the Department to date, as well as at the 
many instances where it has failed to act. 

I urge you to make а personal review of the 
administration of the Act to date before the 
situation worsens. 

I believe it appropriate to bring the follow- 
ing points to your attention. 


I. NO GOVERNMENT POSITION ON TEMPORARY 
RESTRAINING ORDERS 


On April 23, and 30, 1970, United States 
District Court Judge H. E. Widener, Jr., issued 
two temporary restraining orders governing 
coal mine health and safety enforcement. 

Almost à month has passed since the first 
order was issued and the Interior Depart- 


ment has yet to state its position on the 
orders. It has not even indicated what, if 
any, actions it will take to appeal them, 
or to revise its regulations to remove the 
objectionable features that caused the Judge 
to issue the orders. 

As a matter of fact, the Department's first 
response was a negative one, namely on 
April 24, 1970, it issued an instruction by 
telegram to cease all inspections. 

Next, the Department responded to the suit 
by extending the scope of the orders beyond 
the 77 plaintiffs to the entire nation, Thus, 
the largest operators, like U.S. Steel, have 
received from the Department a gift of the 
fruits of the orders which they did not seek 
themselves in court. They are not even 
parties to the suit, except behind the 
scenes. 

Further, Under Secretary Russell, in two 
recent amendments to the penalty fee sched- 
ule, which the court forbade the Department 
to enforce, is still acting as if the fee sched- 
ule is in accord with the law, 

1. What is the Department’s position on 
these temporary restraining orders? 

2. Is it not more profitable from the stand- 
point of the miner’s safety to take steps to 
rescind the fee schedule and the regulations 
in the March 28, 1970 Federal Register pub- 
lication which the court now forbids the 
Department to enforce and republish those 
which meet the requirements of sections 
101(j) and 301(d) of the Act than attempt 
to fight the orders before a three judge court, 
and possibly lose? 


II. REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
HOLLIS M. DOLE 
On May 11, 1970, Assistant Secretary Dole 
spoke before the 1970 Coal Convention of 
the American Mining Congress, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. A copy of his remarks is enclosed. 
Mr. Dole said in part as follows: 
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"The intent of the Congress in this Act 
is clear, and the provisions are quite spe- 
cific. In the Administration of the law, we 
in the Interior Department feel that very 
little has been left to our discretion. If 
there are any doubts with respect to the 
wording in particular places, we believe we 
must resolve them in favor of affording 
greater protection to the men working in 
the mines, even if we are knowingly putting 
an additional burden on the industry.” 

8. (a) What is the Department's basis for 
concluding that “little has been left to our 
discretion under the law?" 

(b) Is it not true that the Department 
has wide discretion, for example, (i) to es- 
tablish new standards, (ii) to provide rea- 
sonable time and to extend that time in 
notices of violations issued to operators to 
comply with various provisions of the Act, 
(iii) to determine whether a closing order 
should be issued, and (iv) to establish the 
amount of any civil penalty? 

I am heartened to see that Mr. Dole be- 
lieves that if “there are any doubts with 
respect to wording ‘in the Act, the De- 
partment’ must ‘resolve them in favor of 
affording greater protection to the men 
working in the mines.’ ” 

That statement is significant because it is 
consistent with the preamble in section 2 of 
the Act which provides that “the first pri- 
ority and concern of all in the coal mining 
industry must be the health and safety of its 
most precious resource—the miner.” 

It also is consistent with the Statement 
of the Managers on the Part of the House 
(H. Conf. Rept. 91-761, December 16, 1969) 
which holds "* * * the managers intend 
that the Act be construed liberally when 
improved health or safety to miners will 
result." 

It is, howeyer, disquieting, Mr. Secretary, 
to also see Mr. Dole adding a final patroniz- 
ing clause to an otherwise fine sentence 
that the Department will resolve those 
doubts in favor of the miners “even if we 
are knowingly putting an additional bur- 
den on the industry." 

This is a “burden” that is long overdue 
in this industry. It is a burden that is in- 
herent in a broadened health and safety 
program that requires many more safety 
standards and a dust standard, and that 
eliminates the unscientific distinction be- 
tween gassy and non-gassy mines. You rec- 
ognized that there would be such a burden 
just in eliminating this distinction when 
you said, at the March 4, 1969 House Hear- 
ings, it “will require large new investments 
and increased operating costs * * *.” Rather 
than expressing patronizing statements to 
the industry, the Department, in its rhetoric 
and its actions, should assure the operators 
and the miners that it will act reasonably 
and responsibly in its administration of the 
law. 

ПІ. NO REPLY YET 


On April 3, 1970, you responded to my let- 
ter of March 5, 1970, concerning enforcement 
of the Act. I had also written the Department 
on February 20, 1970. In your letter, you ad- 
vised me that since my letter of February 20, 
1970, “raised a legal question” it was referred 
to the Solicitor and I will receive a “sub- 
stantive reply in a few days.” 

More than 40 days have passed and the 
Solicitor has yet to reply. 


Iv. JOINT CONGRESSIONAL LETTER 


On April 22, 1970, the day before Judge 
Widener's first order, Congressman Dent, 
Chairman of the General Labor Subcom- 
mittee, Congressman Phillip Burton, a mem- 
ber of that subcommittee, and myself sent 
a joint letter to the Department raising a 
number of issues concerning its administra- 
tion of the Act and requesting a response to 
the issues raised therein by May 4, 1970. 

We have yet to receive that response. 
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V. THE FEE SCHEDULE 


In our April 22, 1970, joint letter to you, 
we called upon the Department to “rescind” 
this fee schedule which is not in accord with 
the Act. Seven days later, Federal District 
Court Judge Widener specifically restrained 
the Secretary of the Interior and others from 
enforcing section 301.50 of the Department's 
March 28, 1970 regulations (35 F.R. 5257) 
"insofar as it permits the Bureau of Mines 
to assess penalties and accept payments in 
accordance with the schedule published 
therein in Heu of hearing * * +,” 

Yet, on May 4, 1970, the Department pub- 
lished two separate amendments to this fee 
Schedule (35 F.R. 7181 and 7182). Both are 
effective upon publication. Both amendments 
were approved by Under Secretary Russell. 

4. (a) If the Department is restrained 
from enforcing the fee schedule by the court 
order of April 30, 1970, what is the legal effect 
of these two amendments (i) on the plain- 
tiffs in the law suit, and (ii) on operators 
and miners not plaintiffs to the law suit? 

Piease provide to me a legal opinion of the 
Solicitor on this point. 

(b) If, under the order as the Department 
interprets its scope, the Solicitor finds the 
amendments without legal effect, then why 
did the Under Secretary find it necessary or 
desirable to publish them? 

(c) Since the Department recognized that 
the rulemaking provisions of 5 U.S.C. 553 
applied to the fee schedule on initial pub- 
lication, but found it “impracticable” to have 
rulemaking, what is the legal basis for the 
Department now concluding (1) that, in the 
case of the first amendment (35 Р.Н. 7181), 
rulemaking is not applicable because the 
"amendment involves rules of agency orga- 
nization, procedure, or practice", and (ii) 
that, in the case of the second amendment 
(35 F.R. 7182), there is no need to cite a 
reason for failure to provide rulemaking? 

Please provide to me a legal opinion on 
this point also. 

(d) Was there consultation with the Jus- 
tice Department prior to publishing the 
amendments? If so, please provide a copy of 
any written views of that agency. 

5. (a) Why is the definition of second, 
third, and additional violations set forth in 
the first amendment limited to violations of 
“a particular standard" only? 

(b) What about violations of Title I of 
the Act? 

6. In our joint letter of April 22, 1970, we 
said that we understood that the Department 
intended the terms first, second, and third 
violations to mean that violations “cited in 
second and later inspections" in a 12-month 
period would "incur & progressively greater 
fine." Please explain the reasons for the De- 
partment changing its position so as to re- 
quire increased penalties only if there is a 
repeat of “a particular violation" on 
reinspection. 

7. What is the legal basis in the statute 
for, in effect, wiping the slate clean at the 
end of each 12-month period and reducing 
the penalty to the level of a first violation? 

8. (a) In regard to the second amendment, 
why are those reduced penalties applicable 
retroactively to Mar. 30, 1970, and prospec- 
tively to Sept. 30, 1970? 

(b) What is the justification for reducing 
an imminent danger penalty, for a violation 
that could be as serious as the Farmington 
disaster that killed 79 miners, from $500 to 
$20? 

(c) What is the justification for reducing 
the other penalties from $100 to $4, and $25 
to $1, respectively? 

(d) Is the footnote added to the fee sched- 
ule by the second amendment intended to 
apply to the second and subsequent viola- 
tions also? 

(e) If the Department found it appro- 
priate to reduce the penalties for the mine 
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operators under the fee schedule, why was 
not & proportionate reduction made for the 
miners also? 

VI. MANDATORY SPOT INSPECTIONS 


Section 103(i) of the Act requires that the 
Secretary “provide a minimum of one spot 
inspection by his authorized representative 
of all or part of” a mine having a history of 
certain hazardous conditions “during every 
five working days." 

In response to my request of April 7, 1970, 
the Acting Director of the Bureau of Mines 
by letter of May 6, 1970, provided to me three 
tables listing underground coal mines in West 
Virginia which the Bureau finds (1) meets 
the criteria of section 103(1), and (2) that 
spot inspections are required for such mines. 
The tables identify 91 mines in West Virginia 
subject to section 103(1). The tables also 
show that few spot inspections have, in fact, 
been made by the Department at these mines 
between April 1, 1970 and May 6, 1970. 

9. When will the Department meet the re- 
quirements of this section as to each of these 
mines? 

10. (a) If a death or injury occurs in any 
one of these 91 mines during any five day 
period when a required spot inspection does 
not take place, will the United States be lia- 
ble for damages in a suit brought by the 
miner or his survivor under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act, as amended for failure to comply 
with the statutory mandate? Please provide 
to me a legal opinion on this issue. 

(b) If the answer is yes, what steps is your 
Department taking to prevent the possibility 
of such suits and loss to the treasury? 


VII. INTERIOR'S APRIL 25, 1970 TELEGRAM 
TO INSPECTORS 


Enclosed is a copy of my statement of 
April 29, 1970, “Crisis in Coal Mine Safety” 
(Conc. Бес. pp. 13479-18491), concern- 
ing some of the actions of the Interior De- 
partment under the Act. The statement in- 
cludes a discussion of a telegram issued by 
the Bureau of Mines to its 5 district man- 
agers directing them to resume inspections 
suspended by the Bureau on April 24, 1970. 

11. (a) What, in either temporary restrain- 
ing order issued by Judge Widener, leads the 
Department to the conclusion that the or- 
ders apply nationwide? Please cite the appro- 
priate provision in the orders. 

(b) If there is nothing in either order to 
support the Department's action, what is the 
administrative justification for extending 
the application of these orders nationwide? 

12. What 1s the legal basis in the Judge's 
orders for the Department's statement in the 
wire that the March 28, 1970, regulations of 
the Department “are invalid and unenforce- 
able”? 

13. (a) What is the legal basis in the 
Judge’s April 23, 1970, order for Interior 
stating in the wire that the Act's Title III 
mandatory safety standards “may be en- 
forced to the extent that the operators are 
able to comply within the bounds of existing 
technology and available equipment"? 

(b) If there is none, why has the Depart- 
ment so limited its enforcement? 

14, (a) What is the legal basis in the 
Judge's April 23, 1970, order for the Interior 
Department to instruct its inspectors to “in- 
spect all coal mines only as against the 
safety standards under Title III of the Act"? 
(Italics supplied.) 

(b) If there is none, why has the Depart- 
ment so limited its enforcement? 

15. Did Judge Widener hold that “with re- 
gard to conditions that cannot be abated be- 
cause of the lack of technology or because 
equipment is not avallable" the Depart- 
ment’s inspectors should not “issue any 
notice or penalty”? 

I hope that the Department can promptly 
answer this letter and my letter of February 
20, and our joint letter of April 22. If, how- 
ever, the Department finds it impossible to 
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provide a complete response to all of the 
issues raised in these letters within a short 
period of time, I hope that it will respond 
to as many as possible and indicate when a 
response will be made on the others. 
Sincerely, 
KEN HECHLER. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1970. 


Hon, KEN HECHLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. HECHLER: This is in reply to your 
letter of May 20, 1970 concerning the admin- 
istration of the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969. For your convenience 
our reply is keyed to the numbered para- 
graphs in your letter. 

I. Following receipt of the restraining or- 
der of April 23, 1970 late that afternoon, the 
Department suspended inspection activities 
for Friday, April 24, 1970 to permit an assess- 
ment of the effect of the restraining order. 
On Monday, April 27, 1970, enforcement ac- 
tivities were resumed and the Department 
limited enforcement to the provisions of the 
Act itself. Although the litigation had been 
instituted only on behalf of seventy-four 
operators and one miner, the theory of the 
case—and the basis for the restraining 
order—went beyond the application of the 
safety regulations to these particular plain- 
tiffs. Rather, the plaintiffs challenged their 
general validity. Had the regulations con- 
tinued to be enforced with regard to other 
operators, the Department’s action would, 
in our judgment, have resulted in a multi- 
plicity of "tag-along" litigation. Moreover, 
considering the basis for the order, it would 
have been unfair to continue to enforce the 
safety regulations elsewhere. 

As you are aware, we have recently decided 
to republish the safety regulations, together 
with certain amendments and additions, as 
proposed rule making. Written comments, 
suggestions or objections will be invited. The 
decision of whether or not to republish the 
safety regulations as proposed rule making 
involved а delicate balance of a number of 
factors: 

One, the order temporarily restrained en- 
forcement of the safety regulations on the 
ground that they should have been promul- 
gated under Section 101 of the Act. Repub- 
lication under Section 301(d)—the provision 
under which they were originally promul- 
gated—might not necessarily moot the litiga- 
tion. Two, we continue to be of the opinion 
that the regulations were properly 
promulgated. And three, we were continually 
reassessing our position to determine whether 
the regulations could be revalidated faster 
by defending the litigation than by repub- 
lishing. We believe now, under present cir- 
cumstances, that republication of the safety 
regulations, with revisions and additions, is 
the more appropriate procedure to follow. 

II. The general remarks of Assistant Secre- 
tary Dole to the 1970 Coal Convention of the 
American Mining Congress are being read 
entirely out of context. There is no basis 
for disagreement on the terms of the Act; 
in certain areas, considerable discretion has 
been delegated to the Department. 

III. Your letter of March б, 1970 was an- 
swered on April 30, 19'70. 

IV. Your letter of April 22, 1970, signed 
Jointly by Representatives Burton and Dent, 
was answered on June 2 and a further re- 
sponse is being prepared. 

V. Since the validity of the fee schedule 1s 
in issue in the case pending in the Western 
District of Virginia as well as in the case in- 
stituted by you in the District of Columbia, it 
would be inappropriate, in our opinion, to 
&nswer your inquiries concerning the fee 
Schedule at this time. 

VI. Similarly, it would be inappropriate to 
answer your questions concerning mandatory 
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spot inspections, since the requirements of 
Section 103(i) of the Act are in issue in the 
case instituted by you in the District of 
Columbia. 

VII. Our decision to limit enforcement to 
the provisions of the Act has already been 
discussed under Paragraph I of the letter. 
The telegram of April 24 sent by the Bureau 
of Mines to the five Coal Mine Safety District 
Managers was intended to explain, in general 
and simple terms which could be understood 
by laymen, the effect of a complex restrain- 
ing order. 

While the language used would not meet 
the requirements for a court pleading, it does 
accurately and fairly state that the Court 
based its temporary injunction upon his 
determination that the regulations were not 
properly promulgated. The District Managers 
were advised that the safety standards could 
be enforced “to the extent that the operators 
are able to comply within the bounds of ex- 
isting technology and available equipment” 
since, essentially, that was what the Order 
provides. Section 104(h) (1) of the Act—the 
only procedure which the Order permits in 
cases of lack of technology or unavailability 
of equipment—is, in our judgment, a wholly 
inappropriate procedure under the circum- 
stances. The procedures of that Section are 
entirely too cumbersome to be employed with 
regard to such violations, particularly at & 
time when inspectors should be devoting 
their maximum efforts toward enforcement 
of standards which can presently be met. 

We hope that this information is fully 
responsive to your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 


FRED J. RUSSELL, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


THE EXETER-ANDOVER INTERN 
PROGRAM—A PLEA FOR POLITI- 
CAL OBJECTIVITY IN THE ACA- 
DEMIC COMMUNITIES OF OUR 
NATION 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years now, I have been concerned 
about the lack of political objectivity and 
the imbalance of political thought and 
opinion that prevails on some of our 
Nation's campuses. In these times of ten- 
sion, complexity, and challenge, I have 
been disappointed by the apparent nar- 
rowness of view that prevails in some 
segments of the academic community. 
This narrowness strikes me as unschol- 
arly, unintellectual, and perhaps worst 
of all unproductive in developing crea- 
tive solutions to the problems facing our 
Nation. 

I believe that this ideological and po- 
litical imbalance is in large part due to 
the failure by the academic community 
to expose itself equally or fairly to dif- 
fering points of view. I refer to a lack of 
exposure to conservative and even mod- 
erate viewpoints by the academic com- 
munity which may be inadvertent, and 
perhaps it is deliberate. Perhaps con- 
servatives and moderates of both parties 
do not want to talk with this country’s 
youth, to explain their stands, to show 
their concern; but I doubt it. Whatever 
the reason for the imbalance, it is re- 
grettable. How can we expect students 
to make sound decisions about political 
issues today? They have too often been 
either partially or totally deprived of 
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exposure to conservatives and moderates 
on the college campuses. They have been 
overexposed to the Jerry Rubins, the 
Abbie Hofimans, the Huey Newtons, and 
the Mark Rudds of America. The aca- 
demic community should make a more 
conscious effort to attract middle-of-the- 
road and conservative guest speakers and 
lecturers to expose their constituency to 
different points of view. This would be a 
most welcome breath of fresh air and a 
renewal of the goals of all true academi- 
cians: to maintain intelectual honesty, to 
continue academic integrity, and to pre- 
serve the campuses as truly open and 
free-thinking communities. 

It is unwise to legislate political bal- 
ance to traditionally and legally apoliti- 
cal institutions. The initiative for 
achieving intellectual honesty must come 
from within the academic community— 
from its teachers, its students, and its 
administrators. 

The Phillips Exeter Academy in Ex- 
eter, N.H., and the Phillips Academy in 
Andover, Mass., have determined that 
education is more than just classroom 
studying, that it is practical experience 
and dealing with people. They have given 
a limited number of young men a chance 
for an interesting and eye-opening ex- 
perience in Government, and Members 
of Congress have welcomed their pres- 
ence. I agree with this approach to edu- 
cation, and I applaud these two schools 
for implementing this program, the first 
such secondary school program. Many 
of my colleagues in both the House and 
the Senate have had participants in the 
Exeter-Andover spring intern program 
gaining valuable experience helping in 
the workings of their congressional of- 
fices. 

I have had. an Exeter intern in my 
office on two occasions and they have 
both proved extremely helpful to me. 
They have done their share of the drudg- 
ery involved in office work, and they 
have researched some very useful proj- 
ects and reports for те, I find that the 
youthful and fresh ideas my interns have 
glven me enlightening and helpful My 
most recent Exeter intern is George Tet- 
ler, of Nashua, N.H., who proved so use- 
ful to me during the spring that I hired 
him to help me this summer. 

Eyery year, to accompany and supple- 
ment the work experience on. Capitol 
Hill, the two academies conduct a semi- 
nar program, inviting guests of various 
expertises to talk with the interns, field 
questions, and introduce interesting pro- 
posals and opinions. These seminars and 
many of the ideas that came out of them 
were useful to the interns in their work, 
and I am sure that they greatly in- 
fluenced the political persuasions and 
leanings of these young men. 

A case in support of my assertions that 
the academic communities often lack ex- 
posure to all points of view is the Exeter- 
Andover seminar program. This program 
is an example of the imbalance of po- 
litical exposure that pervades segments 
of the academic community today and to 
which I referred earlier. 

Last May, after George and I visited 
Dartmouth College’s “lobbying group”, 
the Continuing Presence in Washington, 
we talked about the Exeter-Andover 
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seminar program. I was surprised to 
learn that no practicing Republican of- 
ficeholder had visited with the group. I 
readily volunteered to be the “token Re- 
publican” for the Phillips Academies 
intern program of 1970, and George ar- 
ranged with the director of his program 
to schedule me for the last seminar of 
the spring internship. I found my 2-hour 
meeting with these interns stimulating 
and most encouraging. I am sure that 
many of the young interns disagreed 
with my “moderately conservative” 
views and opinions, but at least they 
were exposed to new opinions which 
tested the validity of some of their own. 
I would like to insert the list of seminar 
guests during the 1970 Exeter-Andover 
intern program and letters I received in 
reaction to my meeting with the interns 
іп the Recorp at this time, along with 
a reiteration of my plea for the restora- 
tion of political balance and a more 
meaningful dialog in our academic com- 
munities. 
The material follows: 


THE PHILLIPS ACADEMIES WASHINGTON INTERN 
PROGRAM or 1970 


SEMINAR GUEST SPEAKER LIST 


February 26, 1970—Roan Conrad, Center 
for Political Research. 

March 4, 1970—S. Douglas Cater, former 
Special Assistant to President Johnson. 

March 5, 1970—Chester E. Finn, Jr., Staff 
Assistant to President Nixon. 

March 9, 1970—Gale P. Gotschall, Federal 
Trade Commission, 

March 11, 1970—Grenville Garside, Legisla- 
tive Assistant to Senator Jackson. 

March 17, 1970—Lloyd L. Duxbury, Vice- 
President of Burlington-Northern Ratlroad. 

March 19, 1970—Bruce Rabb, Staff Assist- 
ant to President Nixon, 

March 24, 1970—John R. Kramer, Execu- 
tive Director of the Council on Hunger and 
Malnutrition. 

March 26, 1970—Karl G. Harr, President of 
Aerospace Industries Association. 

March 30, 1970—Wilcomb E. Washburn, 
Historian at the Smithsonian Institution. 

April 2, 1970—Charles W. Bailey II, Bureau 
Chief for Cowles Publications. 

April 7, 1970—Richard J. Ramsden, White 
House Fellow, O.E.O. 

April 8, 1970—Robert Amory, Jr. former 
Deputy Director of C.I.A. 

April 9, 1970—Terry F. Lenzner, Assistant 
Director of Legal Services, O.E.O. 

April 13, 1970—James A. Guest, Jr., Legis- 
lative Assistant to Senator Kennedy. 

April 16, 1970—Richard W. Murphy, Bu- 
reau of Near East and South Asian Affairs, 
State Department. 

April 22, 1970—John T. Walker, Canon at 
the Washington Cathedral, 

April 23, 1970—Bruce K. MacLaury, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for Monetary Affairs, 
Treasury Department. 

April 28, 1970—Timothy E. Wirth, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Educational Affairs, 
H.E.W. 

April 30, 1970—Robert B. Choate, Jr., Hun- 
ger Lobbyist. 

May 3, 1970—Thomas G. Corcoran, Special 
Assistant to President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

May 6, 1970—Edward I. Koch, Representa- 
tive from New York. 

May 7, 1970—Nan Robertson, Staff Rē- 
porter for the New York Times. 

May 11, 1970—Richard C. Van Dusen, Un- 
der Secretary of HUD. 

May 12, 1970—Barry Zorthian, President of 
Time-Life Broadcasting, 

May 18, 1970—Eric Wentworth, Staff Re- 
porter for the Washington Post. 

May 21, 1970—Robert Semple, Staff Re- 
porter for the New York Times. 
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May 23, 1970—Neil MacNeil, Correspondent 
for Time, Inc. 

May 26, 1970—William Proxmire, United 
States Senator from Wisconsin. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

April 10, 1970—The Freer Gallery of Art, 
Director John A. Pope. 

April 16, 1970—The State Department Asian 
Affairs Expert, Jonathan Moore. 

April 17, 1970—Luncheon at the Capitol 
with Senator Philip Hart of Michigan. 

April 20, 1970—Interview with S. French; 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

April 29, 1970—Dinner with Herbert Salz- 
man (A.ID.). 

May 5, 1970—Conference at the Supreme 
Court with Assoclate Justice Thurgood Mar- 
shall, 

May 6, 1970—Luncheon with Representa- 
tive John Brademas of Indiana. 

May 27, 1970—Luncheon with Representa- 
tive James C. Cleveland of New Hampshire. 
THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 

Етеёет, N.H., May 28, 1970. 

Dear Mr, CLEVELAND: On behalf of our 1970 
program, I want to thank you for redressing 
the political balance at yesterday's luncheon. 
Your trenchant defense of G.O.P. positions 
was welcomed especially by some.of the in- 
terns, I shall intrust my successor to sched- 
ule you for another session next spring. 

In the meantime, I hope that I may find 
another candidate for work in your office. 

With warm. regards— 

Cordially, 
JOHN MAYHER, 
Director of Exeter-Andover Intern Pro- 
gram 1970. 
May 27, 1970. 
Congressman JAMES C. CLEVELAND, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR! CONGRESSMAN OLEVELAND: I would 
just like to say that it was a genuine pleas- 
ure to listen and exchange ideas with you 
at the Phillips Academies’ Washington In- 
tern luncheon today. While I would tend to 
disagree with you in some areas, particularly 
in the means to subsidize mass urban tran- 
sit and on your stand in Cambodia, I was 
greatly impressed by the sincerity and hon- 
esty of your views, 

I hope that your efforts in the area of 
Congressional reform are successful and that 
the idea to provide congressional offices with 
computers and closed circuit televisions is 
adopted. 

While working on the Hill, I have come 
to know well the demands of time made on 
congressmen, and I would like to thank you 
again for taking the time to talk to us. I 
feel strongly that if somewhat conservative 
thinkers like yourself were. to make your- 
selves more in evidence on the nation’s cam- 
puses, there would be a far better under- 
standing on the part of the students of the 
divisive issues facing the country today. 

Take good care of our man George, over 
the summer. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD SCHAEDEL, 

Exeter Intern to Congressman Brademas. 

May 27, 1970. 
Hon. JAMES C. CLEVELAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

CONGRESSMAN CLEVELAND: On behalf both 
of myself arid the entire group, I want to 
thank you for taking time off from your 
busy schedule to talk with us this afternoon. 

Our session with you was certainly fas- 
cinating and will be remembered as a high 
point of the Washington experience by every- 
one. I especially enjoyed having the óp- 
portunity to listen to a public official who 
could be classified as something other than a 
liberal Democrat, Thank you for imposing 
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this diversity on Mr. Mayher, our program 
director, who, despite the fine job he does 
otherwise, is often prone to repetition in 
his selection of speakers. 
Again, sir, thank you very much. 
Sincerely yours, 
PETER F. OLBERG, 
Ezreter Intern. 


May 28, 1970. 


Hon. JAMES C. CLEVELAND, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington; D.C. 

DEAR MR. CLEVELAND: I want you to know 
how grateful I am for your splendid appear- 
ance before our group at yesterday's lunch- 
eon, I must say that I was slightly preju- 
diced in your favor, since I knew you previ- 
ously, and since I find myself in agreement 
with you most of the time. 

To hear a Republican congressman ad- 
dress us was a truly great privilege, especially 
for me. It was certainly a much needed and 
sorely lacking aspect of the Washington ex- 
perience for most of the interns, I only 
wish that the imbalance had been turned 
the other way, and that there had been 
more Clevelands and Teagues in the pro- 
gram and addressing us. 

I was really proud, as a Republican and 
and American, to hear this group of students 
be told a few hard facts for once, from a 
man so eminently qualified on an intellectual 
and political basis to do the telling. 

In closing, I must say that I do dis- 
agree on one point—your views on high- 
ways. While I may be a conservative, I am 
also militantly inclined towards a radical 
line on conservation. Nevertheless, you 
would certainly have my sentiments with 
you when you run against Tom McIntyre 
in 1972, as I pray you will. 

With warmest personal regards, 
MICHAEL S. Burp, 
Exeter 1970. 


CAPITAL LEADERS HONOR 
L. MENDEL RIVERS 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include éx- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES., Mr. Speaker, it is no or- 
dinary thing when a Member of this 
body is honored simultaneously by the 
Air Force Association and the Navy 
League—two great and respected na- 
tional organizations. 

It is even more unusual when more 
than 2,000 Capital leaders—Senators, 
Congressmen, Government officials, 
heads of industry, military leaders, and 
others from many walks of life, gather 
to pay tribute to one individual for his 
contributions to national defense and to 
& better way of life for uniformed per- 
sonnel of the armed services and their 
families, 

Add to this the presence of such out- 
standing personalities as Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense David Packard, mem- 
bers of the Defense Secretariat, and 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and you really get a feel for the impor- 
tance of the event. 

The occasion was a luncheon honor- 
ing L. MENDEL Rivers, who has served 
with great distinction as chairman of 
the House Committee on Armed Services. 
It was held in Washington on Wednes- 
day, August 12. The speakers who joined 
in tribute to our distinguished colleague 
included South Carolina’s senior Sen- 
ator, the Honorable Strom THuRMOND. 

It is my privilege to submit for print- 
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ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 

remarks made by this great leader on 

this most significant occasion: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR STROM THURMOND BE- 
FORE CAPITAL CHAPTER OF AIR FORCE ASSO- 
CIATION HONORING L. MENDEL RIVERS, AU- 
Gust 12, 1970 
Mr. Vice President, Chairman Rivers, Presi- 

dent Schissell of the District Air Force Asso- 

ciation, Members of the Senate and House 

Armed Services Comittees, Distinguished 

Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

This is "Speedy" Strom, and I have come to 
hall “Caesar,” 

That is what my colleague, Senator Bill 
Fulbright, calls our distinguished guest of 
honor, and I kind of like 1t. What this coun- 
try needs is more Caesars and fewer Cham- 
berlains. 

Last Monday when I thought I might need 
a lawyer to help with a traffic ticket, the first 
name that crossed my mind was Mendel 
Rivers—symbol of power. 

Back during the first decade of this century 
in а community called Gumville, South Caro- 
lina, situated in an area also known as Hell 
Hole Swamp, the man being honored here to- 
day began the great adventure called life. 

It was not an easy life, for at the age of 
eight, his father passed away and responsi- 
bilities far beyond his years were thrust upon 
his shoulders. Before attending school each 
day he milked cows and delivered newspa- 
pers. This habit of being an early riser has 
carried over to his work in the Congress 
today. 

This restlessness to get with the work at 
hand and get things done personally—has 
characterized a life of public service. He was 
elected to the House of Representatives of 
South Carolina in 1932, the same year I was 
elected a State Senator in that Body. This 
state-wide public service first brought us to- 
gether and we have been good friends since 
that time. 

One of the first impressions I received 
of our honored guest back in those early days 
was that he possessed a deep sense of loyalty. 
He was not only loyal to his friends but to 
any organization to which he belonged. 

I recall an incident during our first year 
in the State Legislature. The City of Colum- 
bia, our capital city gave a barbecue for the 
lawmakers, and the legislator with whom 
Mendel was rooming ate too much hash on 
this occasion. During the night he began 
to have nightmares and awoke shouting, 
“There are Robbers in the House. There are 
Robbers in the House!” Hardly awake, but 
preserving that keen sense of loyalty I have 
just mentioned, Mendel turned over and 
said, “Oh, no, there may be Robbers in the 
Senate, but not in the House.” 

It was in these early days in the South 
Carolina House of Representatives that Men- 
del first exhibited that immensity of energy, 
devotion to a cause, scorn for those who des- 
paired, and an abiding faith in America— 
those qualities that have made Mendel’s 
name a beacon of strength in these troubled 
times. 

During that time, and to this day, he has 
been an admirer of another great South 
Carolinian, John C. Calhoun. He ‘has lived by 
Calhoun's admonition: '"The very essence of 
& free government consists of considering 
public office as a public trust, bestowed for 
the good of the country and not for the 
benefit of an individual." 

He has also faithfully followed the chal- 
lenge laid down for us all by Daniel Webster 
who said: "Let our object be our country, 
our whole country, and nothing but our 
country." 

Over the years I have worked with Mendel 
on many matters. During this time he has 
been & source of inspiration, of wisdom, and 
above all, of faith that right and justice firm- 
ly maintained will triumph. His life style, his 
fiamboyance, his wit, his intelligence, his per- 
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sonality are all unique in the annals of 
American politics. 

One of the rarest things a man ever does 
is to do the best he can. Chairman Rivers has 
always met that test. In my studied opinion, 
I can say that no man in America, including 
our Presidents, has done more for our na- 
tional defense than L. Mendel Rivers. 

This man has ably applied his qualities of 
leadership and determination to his role as 
Chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. In this 
role, and before as a Committee member un- 
der the Chairmanship of Carl Vinson, he has 
clearly left his mark on our defense estab- 
lishment. He has fought long for a modern 
Navy; he is the father of the unchallenged 
airlift capability of our Air Force; he has 
fought harder for increased pay of our serv- 
icemen than any previous Chairman; and he 
is a strong advocate of providing the most 
modern tools for our foot soldiers. 

Many defense programs which have become 
reality were brought to fruition under his 
leadership, He championed the nuclear sub- 
marine when the Navy itself was full of 
doubters; he pushed forward with the C—130, 
the C-141 and the C-5A when the need for 
these aircraft was not recognized by many. 
He dedicated himself to a tremendous in- 
crease in the nation’s military airlift capabil- 
ity; and today men and equipment can be 
quickly deployed anywhere in the world to 
aid our allies and preserve our national 
security. 

The B-1 bomber, the Navy's all purpose 
F-14, the Air Force's F-15 superiority fighter, 
and the Marine’s vertical takeoff fighter, the 
Harrier, have al] received his special atten- 
tion. 

All of these accomplishments, and many 
more, were possible because L, Mendel Rivers 
is a man of exceptional personal qualities. 
He is a man of courage, à man of action and 
a true espouser of Americanism. 

Mendel is also a devoted family man. His 
wife, Margaret, a dedicated and intelligent 
lady, who understands Communism better 
than her husband, has shared with him the 
demands of high office. They have reared 
three handsome children: Two daughters, 
Margaret Middleton Eastman, the mother of 
their two grandchildren; Lois Marion Rivers, 
а ladies’ fashion designer in London; and a 
son, L. Mendel Rivers, Jr., a Phi Beta Kappa 
student, who is now working on his law de- 
gree at Georgetown University. 

I am pleased that the Capital Air Force 
Association has seen fit to recognize Mendel 
Rivers on this occasion. It is rare that a man 
is properly recognized in his own time. The 
accomplishments of my distinguished col- 
league from South Carolina are such that his 
name has already been inscribed across the 
nation and the world. His portrait hangs In 
the House Armed Services Committee Room, 
а rare tribute for a man who still sits in the 
Chairman's seat. A bronze bust has been 
erected in his honor by his hometown of 
Charleston. In North Charleston there is a 
Rivers Avenue and the Rivers Postal Annex. 
A high school in Altus, Oklahoma bears his 
name, In Vietnam there is Rivers Boulevard. 
There is also a Rivers Gate, Men-Rivers Park, 
and so-on. 

A distinguished colleague, Rep. Philip J. 
Philbin of Massachusetts, has. described 
Mendel Rivers as one who “never falters, 
never hesitates, never draws back, once he 
is sure he is right." It is that sense of duty— 
duty understood and faithfully discharged— 
which our Nation urgently needs in these 
tension filled times. 

Some years ago, the title of a popular play 
summoned men to “Watch on the Rhine.” 
It has been the singular achievement of L. 
Mendel Rivers to summon his fellow citizens 
for the past three decades to stand watch at 
the frontiers of national security on the 
land, on the sea, and in the air. The Ameri- 
can people have reason to be grateful for 
his steadfast leadership. 
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America draws its real strength from men 
such as Mendel Rivers. The Poet Laureate 
of South Carolina, Archibald Rutledge, wrote 
a poem entitled “Our Land" which makes this 
point. He penned these words, 

"We do not love our land because, 

Her might can mold all human fate. 
Her power has its source in us. 
It is our love that makes her great." 

The life of Chairman Rivers has been 
guided by a deep and abiding love for his 
country. His life brings to mind the words of 
the great Winston Churchil as recited re- 
cently by the Rev. Dr. Billy Graham: “Never 
give in!" But Dr. Graham did not complete 
the statement made by that wise, old Brit- 
ish Statesman, and I offer it to you now, as 
it expresses better than I can, the philosophy 
of L. Mendel Rivers: 

“Never give in! Never give in! Never, Never, 
Never, Never—in nothing great or small, large 
or petty. Never give in except to convictions 
of honor and good sense.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is the philos- 
ophy of a fighter. That is the philosophy of 
L. MENDEL RIVERS. 


BICENTENNIAL OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr, Speaker, as we ap- 
proach the bicentennial of the American 
Revolution, there has been a spirited and 
refreshing increase in interest in the 
great events of the Revolution. Fortu- 
nately for history itself, there has been 
emphasis on many Revolutionary events 
which heretofore had received compara- 
tively little attention. The Sons of the 
American Revolution, & great national 
organization, has quite naturally devoted 
much interest to all phases to that great 
and important conflict. One in particu- 
lar, which should be better known to 
historians, is the contributions of Don 
Bernardo de Galvez, a great Spanish 
general who fought against the British 
during the American Revolution. In con- 
nection with the Galvez story, I am 
pleased to call attention to the fact that 
on September 26, 1970, the Republic of 
Spain wil honor the National Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution 
with a reception in Madrid. 

His Excellency, Jaime Arguelles, the 
Spanish Ambassador in Washington, and 
Fernando Sartorius, Viscount Priego, the 
cultural counselor of the Spanish Em- 
bassy in Washington, have announced 
that the mayor of Madrid, Don Carlos 
Arias, wil receive more than 50 SAR's 
and their wives in the Salon Goya of 
the Primera Casa Consistorial. The event 
will be dedicated to the memory of Don 
Bernardo de Galvez, the Spanish com- 
mander whose record of smashing vic- 
tories in Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Alabama against the British in the 
American Revolution is without parallel. 
The ceremonies wil inaugurate & pro- 
gram instituted by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, the U.S. American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Commission and the Sons of 
the American Revolution, to develop be- 
lated and justified recognition of General 
Galvez about whom Washington wrote— 
in a letter October 12, 1781—regarding 
Gen. Galvez well-known attachment to 
the cause of America. 
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Although students and historians of 
the American Revolution are well aware 
of the victorious role of the youthful Don 
Bernardo de Galvez in capturing Mobile, 
Baton Rouge, Natchez, and Manchac 
from the British, he is best known for 
his smashing victory at the Battle of 
Pensacola—Florida—long considered by 
qualified authorities to be the most bril- 
liantly executed battle of the Revolu- 
tion. With negligible losses to his own 
forces, consisting of Spanish, French and 
Americans, Galvez captured 1,113 Brit- 
ish troops, two naval frigates, 143 can- 
nons, six howitzers, four mortars, 40 
swivel guns, 2,142 guns, 8,000 flints, 298 
barrels of gunpowder, and thousands of 
bombs, balls, grenades, bayonets and so 
forth. 

The military genius displayed in his 
brilliant and unanimously successful 
campaigns created a vital diversion in the 
South, and the opening of a “second 
front," stifling the possibility of British 
military movements in that direction. 
Galvez permanently relieved the Ameri- 
can Colonies from all danger of attack 
from the rear or flank by way of the up- 
per Mississippi and east Florida. 

With the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial years close at hand, we must, at 
long last, recognize the critical role of 
Spain and her distinguished son, Don 
Bernardo de Galvez, in the American 
Revolution, 


CLEVELAND'S LITTER  SUGGES- 
TION—AUTO AND OIL COMPANIES 
RESPOND 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I inserted into the REcog»—July 
20, page 24988—an article proposing 
that automobile companies should build 
litter containers into their cars, and that 
oil companies should have their service 
stations empty these containers as part 
of their service. In the interest of finding 
out how these two industries would re- 
act to the idea. I sent letters and copies 
of the Record insert to the four major 
American car makers and 14 oil com- 
panies. I have found the responses most 
interesting. Several oil companies ir: par- 
ticular have shown themselves to be 
most willing to cooperate. One company, 
Standard Oil of California, sent along 
a plastic litter bag that is given out to 
motorists by the company's stations. At 
this time, I would like to insert the let- 
ters which I have received to date into 
the Record. I hope that the auto and 
oil industries will finally get together 
on a cooperative program of litter con- 
trol on our highways. I have seen that 
each one separately has shown an inter- 
est; but they must work togther if a 
substantial contribution is to be made 
toward cleaning up our road. 

The letters follow: 

HUMBLE Оп, & REFINING Co., 
Houston, Tez., August 4, 1970. 
Hon. James C. CLEVELAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CLEVELAND: Thank you for your 

letter of July 27 and your suggestion con- 
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cerning a possible method of. alleviating 
highway litter, We will certainly give your 
suggestion serious consideration. I am re- 
ferring your letter to Mr. L. G. Rawl, 
Humble’s Vice President for Marketing. You 
may expect a further reply from Humble in 
the near future. Thank you for taking the 
time to write me concerning this matter. 
Sincerely, 
Cuas. F. JoNES. 


CITIES SERVICE Co., INC., 
New York, N.Y., August 4, 1970. 
Hon. JAMES C. CLEVELAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. CLEVELAND: Thank you for 
your letter of July 27th calling my attention 
to your proposal that automotive companies 
install a built-in litter container for auto- 
mobiles and requesting that oil companies 
arrange for their service stations to assist in 
keeping them clean. 

We are thoroughly in accord with your 
idea that provision should be made in auto- 
mobiles for collecting litter and we are pre- 
pared in our service stations to take care of 
emptying them when the cars come in for 
service. We sell small litter baskets in many 
of our service stations and have a manufac- 
turing concern which manufactures plastic 
litter baskets under the Festival trade name. 

It may well be that such & removable 
basket would be more satisfactory than a 
“built-in” container. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Е, HESTON. 
Texaco, INc., 
New York, N.Y., August 5, 1970. 
Hon. JAMES C. CLEVELAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CLEVELAND: Thank you very much 
for your letter of July 27th to Mr. Marion J. 
Epley, Jr. and the enclosed copy of the ex- 
tension of your remarks on highway litter as 
contained in The Congressional Record of 
July 20th. 

There is no question but that in some areas 
highway litter poses a real problem. Of 
course, this is but one aspect of the problem 
of general refuse disposal in this country. 

Our Company is indeed interested that our 
nation’s road and highway system be main- 
tained in an esthetically appealing manner 
and cleanliness is a prerequisite. Thus, we 
have initiated specific programs designed to 
reduce the occurrence of litter on the high- 
ways. 

For some time, Texaco has made litter bags 
available to motorists so that refuse can be 
disposed of without its being carelessly 
thrown by the roadside. Recently a Texaco 
test program was carried out in New Canaan, 
Connecticut where, in addition to distribut- 
ing litter bags, publicity was carried in the 
local newspaper and discussion took place in 
local organizations such as the women’s 
clubs. This program was immensely success- 
ful in enhancing awareness of the litter prob- 
lem and, because of the favorable results, 
other communities are now being selected for 
similiar programs. Awareness of, and edu- 
cation regarding, proper litter disposal are 
basic in our opinion to coping satisfactorily 
with the problem on a national basis. 

In addition, Texaco service station per- 
sonnel are being trained as part of their 
service training when performing oil changes, 
lubrication and other maintenance work to 
empty litter bags and other trash receptacles, 
And our stations have facilities available to 
motorists for disposal of litter. 

We carefully analyze the design of facilities 
including service stations to assure their 
compatability with the area where located. 
In our opinion, a pleasing well-designed fa- 
cility itself encourages cleanliness by those 
who are in contact with 1t. 
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Your proposal for built-in litter containers 
in automobiles would of course be fully con- 
sistent with Texaco’s programs outlined 
above. 

You are to be congratulated for your efforts 
to deal with this aspect of the environmental 
problem and we wish you every success in 
your endeavors. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
J. HOWARD RAMBIN, Jr. 
STANDARD Оп, Co. or CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, Calif., August 7, 1970. 
Hon. JAMES C. CLEVELAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CLEVELAND: Thank you for your 
recent letter on highway litter and the copy 
of the Congressional Record discussing litter 
on the highways. I share your concern on 
&uto litter, its rapid growth, and increasing 
tax burden on our communities. 

Our Marketing Departments are imple- 
menting a program to assist in collecting 
the litter in autos with litter bags, provid- 
ing collection receptacles at our stations, 
and notifying the public of the availability 
of this service through newspaper advertis- 
ing, I am enclosing à sample litter bag for 
your review. 

You will be interested to know that the 
Eastern Division of the Chevron Oil Com- 
pany, our operating subsidiary in the east- 
ern United Statés, will be introducing the 
auto litter program this fall. 

Sincerely, 
H. J. HAYNES. 
STANDARD Оп, Co., 
Chicago, IU., August 11, 1970. 
Hon. JAMES C. CLEVELAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sr: Your letter of July 27 regard- 
ing highway litter points up a growing na- 
tional problem toward the solution of 
which & significant effort should be made. 
Our dealers have supported a multitude of 
car litter bag programs over the years, and 
Iam sure that their and similar efforts have 
helped. 

In my opinion your suggestion has real 
merit. The automobile companies could well 
build into the American automobile a uni- 
form device that can accommodate a uni- 
form litter bag. Conceivably, this is a de- 
vice with plastic disposal inserts (bags), 
available and disposable in the nation's serv- 
ice station network across the country. 

Should this concept be pursued by the 
&uto industry, you can certainly count on 
our company's total cooperation, both with 
others in the oil industry and with the 
auto industry, in working toward a solution 
in this vital concern. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT C. GUNNESS. 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO., 
Bartlesville, Okla., August 6, 1970. 
Representative James C. CLEVELAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CLEVELAND: This will 
acknowledge your letter of July 27, to Mr. 
John Houchin, President of Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, regarding your efforts in 
behalf of a built-in litter container for auto- 
mobiles, combined with the assistance of 
service stations in emptying them. 

Phillips has for a number of years en- 
couraged its dealers to provide this type of 
service for their customers, and although we 
have not been as successful as we had hoped, 
many of our dealers do offer this service. 
In our publications we continually encour- 
age them to provide this service and for 
your information I attach a copy of the 
front page of our dealer publication issued 
July 1, 1970, which again reminds the dealer 
of the importance of helping relieve the 
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litter situation. We think it is a good pro- 
gram and we are striving to make all our 
dealers conscious of its importance. 
Yours very truly, 
G. E. GLATFELDER. 


GENERAL MOTORS ENGINEERING STAFF, 
Warren, Mich., August 7, 1970. 

Hon. JAMES C. CLEVELAND, 

House of Representatives, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Мв. CLEVELAND: Mr. E. N. Cole, 
President of General Motors Corporation, 
has referred to our New Devices Section 
your letter of July 27 enclosing a copy of a 
House Congressional Page dated July 20 in- 
dicating your concern and interest in having 
built-in litter containers for automobiles. 
For your interest, enclosed is a copy of the 
pamphlet explaining our activity. 

We very much appreciate both your con- 
cern and suggestion. Apparently, more and 
more people are also becoming concerned 
and the expressions we receive from our 
friends. collectively assist our people in 
learning about those things desired for cars. 
As you undoubtedly know, our car divisions 
have been selling accessory litter containers 
for a number of years, A few of our auto- 
motive vehicles have also been provided with 
center console compartments which, while 
not designed exclusively for litter, can be 
used for this purpose, It is always possible 
that litter containers might become stand- 
ard items on future cars. 

Thank you for your correspondence. 

Very truly yours, 

G. P. RUMBOLD, 


THE REALITY OF THE CAPTIVE NA- 
TIONS AND THE PRESSING NEED 
FOR A SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


(Mr. DERWINSKI asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp, and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the 1970 Captive Nations Week 
was observed enthusiastically both in our 
country and in over a dozen nations 
abroad. So far, the chief significance of 
this annual observance has been to en- 
able us to regain a sense of perspective 
toward the realities of the international 
Situation. The reality of the captive na- 
tions, 27 of them, is brought home to us 
by this observance. Really, there is no 
major problem affecting the security of 
our Nation, whether directly or indirect- 
ly; that is, not tied up with this funda- 
mental reality. The billions expended for 
our national defense would, clearly, not 
be necessary if all of the captive nations 
were free and independent today of So- 
viet Russian domination and its threat 
of power in the direction of even Red 
China. 

Except for the representatives of the 
National Captive Nations Committee and 
its associated bodies, I know of no one 
who has advanced this fundamental view 
more cogently and persistently for the 
benefit of our security and progressive 
internal development. Nor have I heard 
а valid and strong counterargument to 
this viewpoint, except the naive and un- 
valid one of trusting in the imperio- 
colonialist Russians—‘They’ll stop in the 
eastern Mediterranean, Southeast Asia, 
and with dependent Cuba." Negotiations 
will see us through. Maybe, but Russian 
diplomacy over centuries, not just by 
years, more than adequately shows that 
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the process of negotiations is only a tech- 
nique for the next aggressive move. 
THE SCORECARD OF CAPTIVE NATIONS 


In our short, contemporary period of 
50 years, experience shows that the sub- 
mergence of nations into Red captivity 
was largely preceded by some sort of 
Russian “negotiations.” Over and beyond 
the annual Captive Nations Week ob- 
servance, it is well for us to continually 
recite the long list of captive nations 
which, as provided by Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky, of Georgetown University, and 
chairman of the National Captive Na- 
tions Committee, cumulates as follows: 

The captive nations—Who’s next? 
Country and people: 

Armenia 

Azerbaijan 

Byelorussia 


Lithuania 
Albania .... 
Bulgaria 
Serbia, 


Croatia, Slovenia, 


Czechoslovakia 
North Korea 


1 Of Communist domination. 


Who's next? South Vietnam? Algeria? 
Colombia? Congo? Laos? Tanzania? 
Cambodia. Thailand? Greece? Guate- 
mala? Chile? Israel? 


LET US FACE REALITY 


Mr. Speaker, I, and most of my col- 
leagues, are for negotiations with Mos- 
cow, but let us engage in these knowl- 
edgeably, imaginatively, and with a 
thriving sense of basic reality. There is 
a whole ripe area for negotiations, and 
peaceful coexistence and understanding 
with the nations in the Soviet Union 
itself. This area has not been adequately 
explored by our Government in the in- 
terest of world peace. We in the Con- 
gress have this opportunity to invest in 
our foreign policy by creating a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations to in- 
vestigate and analyze this new dimension 
of our foreign policy. While we are nego- 
tiating, let us also face reality and let 
Moscow know that we know what the 
scorecard is. 

During the 1970 Captive Nations Week 
observance and now, groups in all sec- 
tions of our country have urged the es- 
tablishment of a Special House Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations. They will 
continue to fight for this necessary com- 
mittee. The following material exempli- 
fies the breadth of captive nations sup- 
port both here and abroad: First, proc- 
lamations by Gov. Jack Williams of Ari- 
zona, Соу. Robert B. Docking of Kansas, 
and Gov. Francis W. Sargent of Massa- 
chusetts; second, additional proclama- 
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tions by Mayor Sam Yorty of Los An- 
geles, Acting Commissioner Graham W. 
Watt of the District of Columbia, and 
Mayor Stephen P. Clark of Miami, Fla.; 
third, the program, news accounts, and 
items of the Arizona Captive Nations 
Week observance; fourth, an address by 
Clarence Manion at the Chicago observ- 
ance; fifth, an article on the subject by 
Father Donis Dirscherl, S.J., in the Au- 
gust 9 issue of “The Way"; sixth, an 
August 6 American news reports on “Сар- 
tive Nations Week in Boston," similar 
reports and a release on the San Fran- 
ciso observance, and a statement and 
clarification by the Senate minority 
leader, Носн Scorr; seventh, reports on 
the New Orleans CNW observance; 
eighth, further accounts of the week 
in the Vietnam Newsletter Serboda, the 
New York Daily News, and an editorial 
in the Minnesota Nationalities Reporter; 
and ninth, Life Line on “Russia, the 
Captor," and an address at the New York 
observance: 

PROCLAMATION: CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1970 

Whereas, the free people of the United 
States hold within them a special compas- 
sion for those peoples of the earth who live 
in less than freedom; and 

Whereas, there is a growing concern for the 
integrity of human rights among those in- 
dividuais living in the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas, the National Captive Nations 
Committee conducts the annual observance 
of Captive Nations Week, as called for in 
Public Law 86-90; and 

Whereas, the observance has as its aim the 
reaffirming of America’s moral support for 
the captive and freedom-seeking peoples of 
those nations now under the domination of 
world Communism; 

Now, therefore, I, Jack Williams, Governor 
of the State of Arizona do hereby proclaim 
the period from July 12 through July 18, to 
be Captive Nations Week, 1970, and do urge 
all the citizens of Arizona to enter whole- 
heartedly into the spirit of this observance. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused to be affixed the Great Seal 
of the State of Arizona. 

Done at the Capitol in Phoenix this 6th 
day of July in the year of Our Lord One 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Seventy and of 
the Independence of the United States the 
One Hundred and Ninety-fifth. 

Jack WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 

Attest: 

WESLEY BOLIN, 
Secretary of State. 


PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNER 


To the people of Kansas, greetings: 

Whereas, Captive Nations Week was in- 
augurated in 1959 by a Joint Resolution of 
the United States Congress; and 

Whereas, each year, Captive Nations Week 
has provided a fitting opportunity for the 
American people to show their solidarity 
with their captive brethren in East and 
Central Europe; and 

Whereas, twenty-five years ago, the war in 
Europe came to an end, but the hopes and 
expectations that came in the wake of the 
hard-won victory over the Nazi military 
machine have yet to be realized, and for 100 
million people in East and Central Europe 
Nazi domination has been replaced by Com- 
munist rule: 


Now, therefore, I, Robert B. Docking, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Kansas, do hereby 
proclaim the week of July 12, through 
July 18, 1970, as "Captive Nations Week, and 
urge all people of the free world to support 
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the aspirations of the people of East-Central 
Europe to freedom, 

Done at the Capitol in Topeka Under the 
Great Seal of the State this 29th day of 
June, A.D., 1970. 

By the Governor: ROBERT B. DOCKING., 

ELWILL M. SHANAHAN, 
Secretary of State. 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 


Whereas, The week of July 12-18, 1970 will 
be observed as “Captive Nations Week," and 

Whereas, A large number of the citizens 
of our State are Americans who proudly 
claim ancestry to those once free nations 
now held under Communist domination: 
Armenia, the Ukraine, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Azer- 
baijan, Byelorussia, Cossackia, Albania, Ser- 
bia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bulgaria, North Korea, 
Czechoslovakia, Mainland China, Tibet, North 
Vietnam and Cuba, and 

Whereas, It is especially appropriate for 
the people of Massachusetts to take note of 
the “Captive Nations Week,” since our Com- 
monwealth has always been a populous cen- 
ter of the heritage stocks, many of whose 
parental nations are either captives or satel- 
lites of Communist Russia, and 

Whereas, During this annual celebration, 
Americans of all extractions throughout our 
nation have the opportunity to manifest 
that we share with those nations held in 
bondage their aspirations for the recovery of 
their freedom and their independence; 

Now, therefore, I, Francis W. Sargent, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
sets do hereby proclaim July 12-18, 1970 as 
Captive Nations Week, and urge the citizens 
of the Commonwealth to join with President 
Nixon and myself In observing this most 
worthwhile week. 

Given at the Executive Chamber in Boston, 
this first day of July, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand nine hundred and seventy, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America, the one hundred and ninety-first. 

By His Excellency the Governor: 
Francis W. SARGENT. 
JOHN F. X. DAVOREN. 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Crry or Los ANGELES PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the people of the Free. World 
annually observe Captive Nations Week dur- 
ing the third week of July; and 

Whereas, the aggressive policies of the 
Soviets led to a direct subjugation of the 
national independence of Armenia, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, Croatia, Cuba, Czechs, Slovaks, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania, Ukraine, and others; and 

Whereas, these nations, through their for- 
mer citizens who: now reside in the City of 
Los Angeles as citizens of the United States, 
seek to place in proper perspective and ex- 
posure the deceit and trickery of the Soviets 
while. the enslavement of their countries 
continues; and 

Whereas, it is fitting to call attention to 
the plight of millions of people who have 
been deprived of their identity: 

Now, therefore, I, Sam Yorty, Mayor of the 
City of Los Angeles, do hereby proclaim the 
week of July 11-18 as Captive Nations Week 
and commend the thousands of citizens of 
our City for being the conscience of brethren 
behind the Iron Curtain. I urge all citizens 
to join with me in support of their return 
to complete independence and freedom. 

SAM YonTY, 
Mayor. 
A PROCLAMATION BY THE COMMISSIONER OF 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: "CAPTIVE NA- 

TIONS WEEK,” JuLY 12-18, 1970 

Whereas, by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress authorized and 
requested the President of the United States 
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of America to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the third week in July as “Captive Na- 
tions Week," and to issue a similar procla- 
mation each year until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all captive nations of the world; 
and 

Whereas, there is a strong belief that the 
observance of “Captive Nations Week” 
throughout our country and our community 
will serve the cause of America and the en- 
tire free world; that the keeping alive of 
the spirit of liberation is the free world’s 
most effective instrument; and 

Whereas, it is deemed appropriate and 
proper for the people of our community to 
extend to the peoples of the captive nations 
our support and sympathy for their just as- 
pirations for freedom and national independ- 
ence: 

Now, therefore, I, the Acting Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, do hereby 
proclaim the week of July 12-18, 1970, as 
“Captive Nations Week,” and invite the peo- 
ple of the Nation’s Capital to participate in 
the observance of this period by offering 
prayers in their churches and synagogues for 
the peaceful liberation of the peoples 
throughout the world who are denied their 
fundamental human rights. 

GnaHAM W. WATT, 
Acting Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia. 


PROCLAMATION BY THE CrTY ОР MIAMI, FLA. 


Whereas: the imperialistic policies of the 
Communist monolith, through direct and 
indirect aggression, have resulted in subju- 
gation and enslavement of various peoples 
throughout the world, and 

Whereas the overwhelming majority of the 
more than one billion residents in these 
conquered nations look to the people of 
America for assistance in eventually realizing 
their ever-consuming desire for freedom and 
independence, and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
by unanimous vote, passed the Public Law 
86-90 establishing the third week in July 
annually as Captive Nations Week and fur- 
ther invited Americans to observe this week 
with appropriate prayers, ceremonies and 
activities, designed to express sympathy 
with and support for the captive peoples of 
the world, 

Now, therefore, I, Stephen P. Clark, Mayor 
of the City of Miami, Florida, do hereby pro- 
claim the week beginning Sunday, July 12, 
1970, as Captive Nations Week. 

In observance thereof I call upon my fellow 
Miamians to join with me in honoring the 
noble principles that guide the Captive Na- 
tions Committee in Washington, D.C, and 
to support, by both word and deed, the desire 
of captive peoples to eventually rid them- 
selves of their shackling and binding yokes. 

In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand 
and cause the seal of the City of Miami to be 
affixed. 

Done in the office of the Mayor of the City 
of Miami, Florida. 

STEPHEN P. CLARK, 
Mayor. 
July 9, 1970. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.: CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 
JULY 23, 1970 


(Joint resolution providing for the designa- 
tion of the third week of July as “Captive 
Nations Week") 


Whereas the greatness of the United States 
1s 1n large part attributable to its having been 
able, through the democratic process, to 
achieve a harmonious national unity of its 
people, even though they stem from the most 
diverse of racial, religious, and ethnic back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas this harmonious unification of the 
diverse elements of our free society has led 
the people of the United States to possess & 
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warm understanding and sympathy for the 
aspirations of peoples everywhere and to rec- 
ognize the natural interdependency of the 
peoples and nations of the world; and 

Whereas the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful coexistence between nations and 
constitutes a detriment to the natural bonds 
of understanding between the people of the 
United States and other peoples; and 

Whereas since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast empire 
which poses a dire threat to the security of 
the United States and of all the free peoples 
of the world; and 

Whereas the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led, through direct and 
indirect aggression, to the subjugation of the 
national independence of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, 
Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Viet-Nam, and others; and 

Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence and in re- 
storing to them the enjoyment of their Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, or other re- 
ligious freedoms, and of their individual lib- 
erties; and 

Whereas it is vital to the national security 
of the United States that the desire for lib- 
erty and independence on the part of the 
peoples of these conquered nations should be 
steadfastly kept alive; and 

Whereas the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of these submerged nations con- 
Btitutes a powerful deterrent to war and one 
of the best hopes for a just and lasting peace; 
and 

Whereas it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such peoples through an appropriate 
and official means the historic fact that the 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United. States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States is authorized and requested 
to issue & proclamation designating the third 
week in July 1959 as “Captive Nations Week” 
and inviting the people of the United States 
to observe such week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. The President is fur- 
ther authorized and requested to issue a 
similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world. í 

Approyed July 17, 1959. 

NATIONAL CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE, 
ARIZONA BRANCH 


Executive Committee: Walter Chopiwsky], 
President; Vytas Mozart, Vice President; Al- 
bert T. Koen, Executive Director; Shirley 
‘Beckman, Secretary; Wayne Wallick, Treas- 
urer; and Joe Jeziorski, Public Relations. 

. Committee Members: Mykola Burda, Don 
E. Clarke, Emily Josen, Eya A. Krone, Min- 
tauts Kukainis, Genie Pidlashecky, Janina 
Rimavicius, Alimpija а Velimirovic, Bill 
Sawicky, Saveta Velimirovic, and Fern Wal- 
lick, 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK OBSERVANCE, 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

(Rally, July 28, 1970—Grady Gammage 
Auditorium, Tempe, 8:00 P.M.) 
Program 

National and Marine Corps Colors, U.S. 
Marine Corps. 

National Anthem, 541st Air Force Band. 

Invocation, Rev. Charles S. Poling, D.D. 
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Pledge of Allegiance, Mr. Roger Pingree. 

Role Call of Nations, Mr. George Archibald. 

Welcoming Remarks and Resolution, Mr. 
Walter  Chopiwsky], President; Arizona 
Branch, NCNC. 

Band Selection, 541st Air Force Band. 

Proclamation, Hon. Jack Williams, Gov- 
ernor of Arizona. 

Recognition of Distinguished Guests, Mr. 
George Archibald. 

Tribute to Our Fighting Men, Albert T. 
Koen, Lt. Col. USAF (Ret.). 

Taps and Salute, 541st Air Force Band. 

Keynote Address, Hon. Paul J. Fannin. 

Presentation of Captive Nations Award, 
Mr. Walter Chopiwskyj. 

Band Concert, 541st Air Force Band. 

Just To Die Free Men, Mr. Ned Mullan. 

Songs, That Certain Sound. 

Benediction, Rev. Wesley Darby. 

Dismissal of Flags, Mr. George Archibald. 

Master of Ceremonies, Mr. George Archi- 
bald, Executive Director, Young Americans 
For Freedom. 

Patrons 


Mr. George Archibald, Mr. Walter Chopiw- 
skyj, Mr. and Mrs. Mykola Czopiwskyj, 
Friend, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Harris, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Johnson, Mrs. Emily Josen, Mr. 
&nd Mrs. Albert T. Koen, Mr. Kenneth E. 
Leach, Mr. Felix Milius, Mr. and Mrs. Vytas 
Mozart, Miss Genie Pidlashecky, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Pidlashecky, Mr. and Mrs. Al Rima- 
vicius, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Strikauskas, 
Mr. Walter Taranowsky, Mrs. Antanas 
Urbotes, Mr. and Mrs. Wayne E. Wallick, Mr. 
and Mrs. John F. Whalen, Mr. and Mrs. V. L. 
Miezelis, and Mr. and Mrs. B. Uzemis. 


Boosters 


Mr. Tony Angell, Mr. Michael Bojeczko, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Frank, Friend, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Nazarewitch, Mr. and Mrs. Gene Ong, 
Jr., Miss Helena Pidlashecky, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gregory Pomiak, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Ramirez, Mr. Paul Rihs, Miss Sharon Ritter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wasyl Sawicky, Mr. Dushan 
Stmich, Mr. B. Todorovich, Mr. Tony Troisi, 
Mr. and Mrs, Ilko Turchyn, Mr. Mitchel 
Tury!, and Mr. Benny Yee. 

[From the Tempe (Ariz.) Dally News, 
July 21, 1970] 


Captive Nations DAY PROGRAM SET THURSDAY 


The Arizona Branch, National Captive Na- 
tions Committee, wil stage 1ts sixth annual 
“Captive Nations Day" observance at Grady 
Gammage auditorium on the Arizona State 
University campus, Thursday night, Presi- 
dent Walter Chopiwsky] has announced. 

Open to the public, the 8 p.m. program 
honoring more than 20 nations subjugated 
by Communist rule throughout the world 
wil feature U.S. Senator Paul Fannin (R- 
Ariz.) as keynote speaker, 

Also features of the evening will be a 
concert by the 541st Air Force Band from 
Luke Air Force Base; songs by “That Certain 
Sound," a group of Valley young folk singers; 
presentation of colors by a Marine Corps 
contingent from the Ninth Engineering com- 
pany; and Ned Mullan, prominent Phoenix 
civic leader and businessman, reciting a 
selection of his own poetry to musical ac- 
companiment. 

Senator Fannin earlier this year addressed 
the ninth annual Ukranian Congress in New 
York City. He is a member of the Arizona 
Captive Nations Committee’s honorary ad- 
visory board along with Senator Barry Gold- 
water, honorary chairman; Congressmen 
John Rhodes and Sam Steiger, Governor 
Jack. Williams. and other government and 
business leaders. 

President Richard Nixon and . Governor 
Williams have both proclaimed Captive Na- 
tions Week observances this month, in ac- 
cordance with а 1959. joint’ Congressional 
resolution calling for recognition of captive 
nations during July ofeach year. 

“These submerged nations look to the 
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United States as the citadel of freedom in 
the world,” Chopiwskyj said. “Through this 
annual observance, we demonstrate to the 
people of these nations in Communist cap- 
tivity that we share with them their aspira- 
tions for recovery of their freedom and in- 
dependence.” 

Master of ceremonies for the program will 
be George Archibald, executive director of 
Arizona Young Americans for Freedom. 

Admission charge for the program will be 
$1 for adults. Students and children will be 
admitted free. 


[From the Arizona Republic, July 22, 1970] 


FANNIN To SPEAK AT CAPTIVE NATIONS 
PROGRAM 


Sen. Paul Fannin, R-Ariz., will be keynote 
speaker at the sixth annual program of the 
Arizona branch of the Captive Nations Na- 
tional Committee at 8 p.m. tomorrow at 
Grady Gammage Auditorium, Tempe. He will 
receive the Captive Nations Eisenhower 
Medal. 

Other events will include a parade of flags 
with music by the 541st Air Force Band and 
entertainment by That Certain Sound. 
George Archibald of the Young Americans 
for Freedom will be master of ceremonies. 

Admission price is $1. 


FANNIN TALK ON PROGRAM 


The Arizona Branch of the Captive Nations 
National Committee will hold its sixth an- 
nual program at 8 p.m. Thursday. 

Master of ceremonies will be George Arch- 
abald of the Young Americans for Freedom. 
There will be a parade of the flags, with 
music provided by the 541st Air Force band. 
The keynote speaker will be Sen. Paul Fan- 
nin, R-Ariz., who will be awarded the Captive 
Nations Eisenhower Medal. This will be only 
the fourth one ever given an individual, 

Entertainment will be provided by That 
Certain Sound, young singing group. 

The program will be presented in Grady 
Gammage Auditorium. Admission will be $1. 


[From the Phoenix Gazette, July 23, 1970] 


FANNIN KEYNOTE SPEAKER AT TEMPE 
MEETING 


Keynote speaker at an 8 o’clock National 
Captive Nations Committee program tonight 
in Grady Gammge Auditorium, Tempe, will 
be Sen. Paul Fannin, R-Ariz. 

Sen. Fannin, who addressed the ninth an- 
nual Ukrainian Congress in New York City 
earlier this year, is a member of the Arizona 
committee’s honorary advisory board. Sen, 
Barry Goldwater, R-Ariz., is chairman. 

The musical program to honor the more 
than 20. nations subjugated by Communist 
rule throughout the world will include a con- 
cert by the 541st Air Force Band from Luke 
Air Force Base and selections by That Cer- 
tain Sound, a group of young folk singers 
from Phoenix. 

Ned Mullan, civil leader and businessman, 
will recite one of his own poems to musical 
accompaniment, and colors will be presented 
by а Marine Corps color guard. 

President Nixon and Governor Williams 
have proclaimed Captive Nations Week ob- 
seryances this month in accordance with & 
1969 joint congressional resolution calling 
for recognition of captive nations during 
July each year. ; ' 

''""Ihese submerged nations look to the 
United States as the citadel of freedom in 
the world" said Walter Chopiwsky], president 
of the committee's Arizona branch. '"Through 
this annual observance, we demonstrate to 
the people of these nations in Communist 
captivity that we share with them their 
aspirations for recovery of their freedom and 
independence." 

George Archibald, executive director of 
Arizona Young Americans for Freedom, will 
be master of ceremonies. Admission is $1 for 
adults and free for students and children. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., 
July 20, 1970. 

WALTER CHOPIWSKY, 

President, Executive Committee, National 
Captive Nations Committee, Phoeniz, 
Ariz.: 

Sincerely regret I cannot be home Wednes- 
day evening to participate in observance of 
Captive Nations Week, but wish to assure you 
of my continued concern for the captive peo- 
ples throughout the world and my dedica- 
tion, with them, to the restoration of their 
freedoms. 

JOHN J. EHODES, 
Member of Congress. 

I am pleased to add my voice to that of 
those who tonight meet to commemorate 
the captive nations. 

The roll call of those nations reads like a 
Who's Who of the enslaved. What happened 
to them is one of the major tragedies of our 
century—indeed of any century. Our con- 
science cannot rest until the yoke of the op- 
pressor 1s lifted from the neck of the people 
in those lands. 

I sympathize with and share the aims of 
your organization. You may rest assured 
that our newspapers will remain forever on 
the side of those brave, subjugated people. 
We want the world never to forget what hap- 
pened to them. 

EUGENE PULLIAM, 
Publisher, Arizona Republic 
and Phoenix Gazette. 

Lt. President CHOPIWSEYJ, 

Captive Nations Week Rally, 

Phoeniz, Ariz. 

The WACL China Chapter conveys its 
warmest wishes for a successful Arizona rally 
in support of justice human rights and cap- 
tive nations and anticipates continuous joint 
endeavor for victory of freedom in the 1970's. 

KUCHENGKANG, 

WACL Honorary President. 
U.S. SENATE, 

Washington, D.C., July 20, 1970. 

Mr, WALTER CHOPIWSKYJ, 

National Captive Nations Committee, 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dear Мв. CHoPIWSKYJ: Please do me the 
Kindness of extending my best wishes to the 
members of your Captive Nations Committee 
and expressing my hope that your July 23rd 
observance of Captive Nations Week will be a 
resounding success. 

I know that it will be an important and 
significant occasion. With a keynote speaker 
like my great friend and able colleague, Paul 
Fannin, I believe your observance will be an 
uncommonly fine event. 

It is unfortunate that in this day and age 
human freedom still requires the concerted 
efforts of organizations such as yours. I know 
that you will keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
Barry GOLDWATER. 

SPEECH OF CLARENCE MANION, DEAN EMERI- 

TUS OF THE NOTRE Dame Law SCHOOL, TO 

THE CAPTIVE NATIONS LUNCHEON, HILTON 

HOTEL, Јоу 18, 1970 


There is only one thing wrong with our 
Congressional Captive Natlons Resolution. 
Its designation of the third week of July as 
Captive Nations Week foreclosed the possi- 
bility that the week would ever include the 
4th of July. This was unfortunate, for with- 
out the immortal truths of the American 
Declaration of Independence, our Captive 
Nations Resolution would be exactly what 
Nikita Khrushchev said it was; namely, “a 
direct and gratuitous interference in the 
Soviet Union's internal affairs". Conse- 
quently, those of us who here and elsewhere 
gather to commemorate this annual ob- 
servance must remember that the Captive 
Nations Resolution is not just a gesture of 
sympathy for the more than one billion 
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people of many formerly independent na- 
tions who are now the victims of the com- 
munist conquest, The Resolution is much 
more than that. This unanimous 1959 dec- 
laration by Congress on the menacing wick- 
edness of communist enslavement is the 
logical, appropriate and official application of 
the unanimous July 4, 1776, declaration of 
our Continental Congress on the subject of 
the God-given human liberty of all men 
everywhere on earth. The validity of the 
1959 Captive Nations Resolution sits squarely 
upon the authority of our 1776 declaration, 
and without this moral and philosophical 
validation, the Captive Nations Resolution 
would not and could not have commanded 
the unanimous support of Congress and its 
subsequent annual reiteration by each suc- 
ceeding President of the United States. 

In this context of our own freedom, the 
Captive Nations Resolution commands more 
than an annual commemoration; it calls for 
constructive action and agitation by the 
American people and for leadership by their 
United States Government that is calculated 
to bring about the liberation and national 
independence of the people of the Captive 
Nations. The Resolution declares that the 
restoration of freedom to these communist 
enslaved people is vital to the national secu- 
rity of the United States and to the restora- 
tion of international peace in the world. 

Unfortunately, throughout the eleven 
years that have elapsed since the Captive 
Nations Resolution was passed, we have “pro- 
claimed", “paraded” and “orated” but we 
have, as a people and as a government, done 
precisely less than nothing to restore the 
liberty of the communist enslaved people 
that the Resolution talks about. On the con- 
trary, we have ever more progressively aided 
and traded with the kidnapper communist 
governments of these people in a hypocrit- 
ical spirit of “peaceful co-existence” which 
the Captive Nations Resolution expressly 
condemns as “a mockery.” We have con- 
tinued and are now continuing to aid and 
trade with these kidnapper communist gov- 
ernments right while each and every one of 
them is supplying arms and ammunition to 
North Vietnam with which to kill and maim 
our own American soldiers: I submit that 
this is a disgraceful side-light that is now 
turned by our government upon our com- 
memoration of the Captive Nations Resolu- 
tion here today. We are thus paying black- 
mail to the slaveholders whom the Captive 
Nations Resolution expressly condemns. 

Off the coast of Cuba, the United States 
Coast Guard is openly protecting Castro’s 
communist government against invasion by 
outraged Cuban refugees who attempt to 
invade their homeland and restore the free- 
dom of its oppressed people. Does the Soviet 
government thank us for the service we thus 
render to their slave system and promise, as 
& consideration, to leave us in peace? Quite 
the contrary. Here is the Chicago Tribune's 
Moscow dispatch of last April 21, 1970, quot- 
ing Brezhnev's speech celebrating Lenin's 
100th birthday anniversary: 

"Moscow, April 21.—Leonid Brezhnev to- 
day urged Communists in western countries 
to be prepared to use violent and illegal 
means for the eventual overthrow of capi- 
talism. 

“In the capitalist countries, including the 
United States, a new political situation is 
taking shape which Communists there must 
be prepared to exploit. 

“Brezhnev . . . confidently predicted the 
world-wide victory of communism . . . his 
sharpest words were saved for capitalism. 

""This inhuman system holds only one 
prospect for the ordinary man: more blood 
and sweat, more prisoners in jails, more 
maimed and killed, and a still greater menace 
to the very existence of entire nations. 

"'But it wil not collapse by itself. Active 
and determined action by all revolutionary 
forces is needed to overthrow it. 
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"'Lenin's exhortation that Communists 
must be prepared for any change in the situ- 
ation, for the use of any form of struggle— 
peaceful or nonpeaceful, legal or illegal—is 
particularly important today”. 

“Communists in capitalist countries re- 
member he said ‘mould the masses into an 
army of revolution and there is no doubt 
that coming years will witness new powerful 
blows on the still dangerous but already 
doomed fortress of imperialism.’ 

“He defended the 1968 invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia as proof of communist solidarity. 

“*Today our friends and our enemies have 
no doubt about the efficacy of its strength, 
and that is very good’.” 

Now I submit, if Brezhnev dares to com- 
mand his American communist agents to 
make a destructive revolution here against 
us, why do we not have the courage to urge 
the freedom lovers in the Captive Nations to 
make anti-communist trouble over there for 
him? And if they do so, let us make sure that 
we do not turn our back on them as we did 
on the Poles, the East Germans, the Hun- 
garians and as we are doing now to the 
Cubans. 

If we expect to be here as a Nation to cele- 
brate the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence in 1976, then 
we will have to do something to restore the 
freedom of the Captive Nations in the mean- 
time. We canont forever purchase our own 
precarious security at the price of other peo- 
ple's slavery. If we continue to do that, you 
may be sure that 1984 will move in on us 
well ahead of 19776. 

“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK” Asks: Is USSR 

REALLY RUSSIAN? 


(By Denis Dirscherl, S.J.) 


WAaSHINGTON.—The Soviet Union like the 
United States, is currently taking a census of 
its citizens. If all predictions are on target, 
the results will show that Russians make up 
less. than half the population. This fact has 
important implications for the nationality 
problem, à touchy situation at best. 

The Soviet Union, unlike the United States, 
is divided into 15 republics, mostly along 
national and ethnic lines, They include the 
Armenian, Georgian, Latvian, Lithuanian 
and Ukrainian republics. 

The actual redivision of that vast land 
once called Russia into a sort of “federalism” 
by the early Bolsheviks was motivated, above 
all, by a desire to win over the various eth- 
nic groups to the revolutionary cause. A new 
age was supposedly symbolized by a new title 
for the land—Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, or the Soviet Union for short. 

"Self-determination" was and is still pro- 
claimed today for all the various republics 
and nationality groups within the Soviet 
Union. Each republic has its own constitu- 
tion and state apparatus and, accordingly 
has the right to secede from the union if it 
wishes. 

But after more than 50 years the 15 major 
groups have little of the freedom or sov- 
ereignty promised them by Lenin and each 
succeeding regime. When all the propaganda 
is pushed aside, the title “Soviet Union" re- 
mains a misnomer, a cover for the same old 
Russian Empire in a new form. 

Realizing the vulnerability of the Soviet 
Union to the nationality issue, a group of 
Americans decided a little over a decade ago 
to focus attention on the problem. Gradually 
centers throughout the United States and 
abroad increased in size and devoted them- 
selves to emphasizing the fact of "captive na- 
tions” within the Iron Curtain, observing 
an annual “Captive Nations Week" (July 12- 
18 this year). One of the major rallying 
factors behind the movement was the sensi- 
tive nature of this problem to the Soviet 
obligarchy. 

It is paradoxical to note that though the 
Soviets base their world outlook on Marx’s 
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philosophy, Marx himself held Russia in 
low esteem, chiefly in military and diplo- 
matic matters. 

Writing for the New York Tribune on 
April 19, 1853, Marx said: “What had to 
happen? The ignorance, the laziness, the 
pusilanimity, the perceptual fickleness and 
the credulousness of Western Governments 
enabled Russia to achieve successively every 
one of her aims." 

According to Marx, Russia's coveteous 
power-policies have a long tradition: "In the 
first place the policy of Russia is changeless, 
according to the admission of its official his- 
torian, the Muscovite Karamzin, Its methods, 
its tactics, its maneuvers may change, but 
the polar star of its policy—world domina- 
nation—is a fixed star." 

Marx called Russia “decidedly a conquer- 
ing nation.” Marx summarized Russia's 
spirit of aggrandizement under the categories 
of imperialism, Pan-Slavism and oriental 
despotism. That part of the Marxian corpus 
is not available to the public in the Soviet 
Union. 

Reaction to oppressive conditions in the 
Soviet Empire was prepared through cen- 
turies of apathy under the czars. But dissent 
or disagreement have ways of being turned 
against the individuals who espouse them. 
The Soviet response to writer Yuri Daniel 
and Andrei Sinyavsky was to sentence them 
in 1966 to labor camps for “slandering” the 
state. There is also the case of former Maj. 
Gen. Peter Grigorenko, who was packed off 
to an insane asylum for his civil rights 
activities. 

One of the most daring of the attacks on 
Russification is Ivan Dzyuba’s "Interna- 
tionalism or Russification.” In his book 


Dzyuba suggests that the people of the So- 
viet Union have already had their minds 
dulled to the state's unjustices, to the mass 
resettlements, the dispersement of the popu- 
lation and economic inequities, The Ukraine 
has always been one of the testing grounds 
for the NKVD secret police because of the 


Ukrainian's love for independence and resist- 
ance to the arbitrary rule of the Soviets. 

There is also the case of Vyacheslav Chor- 
novil, who in the fall of 1965 was assigned 
to cover the trials of some Ukranian intel- 
lectuals. In the process he saw a travesty of 
law by the courts, and for making his views 
known he was sentenced to a forced labor 
camp. His letters were smuggled out along 
with the letters, petitions, and diaries of 
many others in labor camps. 

Other Soviet citizens have spoken out 
against the “system” at their own personal 
peril. Nuclear physicist Andrei D. Sakharov, 
the author of “Progress, Coexistence and In- 
tellectual Freedom,” has called for greater 
collaboration between the U.S. and Soviet 
Union. Andrei Amalrik, author of “Will the 
Soviet Union Survive until 1984?" and who 
was recently sent off to prison, has em- 
phatically declared: “I am against the system 
from organic revulsion. I cannot listen to 
the Soviet radio. I cannot read Pravda. It is 
crude, stupid and full of lies," 

Recently a wave of protest has highlighted 
the Soviet practice of taking political prison- 
ers to mental hospitals to discredit the per- 
sonalities involved. Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
assailed this practice as "a variant of the gas 
chamber, and eyen more cruel" Another 
critic revealed his own despair: "I hate my 
own people. They are like cattle. They al- 
ways have been. They always will be." 

Captive Nations Week has put its focus 
on the Soviet empire as being grossly in- 
secure and suffering pangs of inferiority, 
hidden behind concrete walls and no man's 
lands, 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK IN BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—A motorcade of over forty 
ears through the main streets of downtown 
Boston and the placing of a wreath at the 
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Washington Monument at Boston Public 
Garden highlighted the observance of the 
Captive Nations Week in this historic city 
on Saturday, July 18, 1970. 

Held at noontime when hundreds of shop- 
pers were on the streets, the motorcade pro- 
ceeded through the busy streets in down- 
town Boston and attracted thousands of 
viewers. All cars were decorated with ban- 
ners which called viewers’ attention to the 
captive nations and their struggle for free- 
dom: “Freedom for Ukraine and all captive 
nations,” “Freedom for Latvia,” “Freedom 
for Lithuania,” “Yes, Virginia, Soviet Union 
is a prison of captive nations,” “UN inves- 
tigate poisoning of Ukrainian political pris- 
oners” and others. The motorcade included 
a public address truck which transmitted to 
the public short messages about the purpose 
of the TNW. The announcements were de- 
livered by Atty. Anna Chopek of the Ukrain- 
ian group. 

The observance was sponsored by the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
(Boston Chapter), Latvian American Na- 
tional League of Boston and Lithuanian 
American Council of Greater Boston. 

The ceremony at Boston Public Garden 
was opened with the singing of the American 
national anthem. Atty. Anna Chopek led the 
gathering with the recitation of the pledge 
of allegiance and also read Governor Francis 
W. Sargent's CNW proclamation. Rev. Os- 
wald Blumit of the Latvian group delivered 
а prayer for the freedom of all captive na- 
tions, Representatives of Ukrainian, Latvian 
and Lithuanian organizations placed a 
wreath at the Washington Monument. Kon- 
rad Husak, president of the Boston UCCA, 
represented the Ukrainians. In conclusion, 
Orest Szczudluk, vice president of the pa- 
rade, spoke briefly on the purpose of the 
CNW. The speaker, having enumerated all 
captive nations, called upon the assembled 
to work for the establishment of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations in Congress. 

All Boston newspapers, television and ra- 
dio stations received a special press release 
about the parade and CNW. Channel 5— 
WHDH covered the parade in the evening 
news edition. The Boston Globe covered the 
TNW observance in the July 19th and 21st 
editions. Boston Record American carried a 
letter, under the heading “Not part of Rus- 
sia,” about the purpose of the CNW in the 
July 31st edition. Special articles also ap- 
peared in the Lithuanian weekly Keleivis and 
in the Armenian Weekly. 

As in previous years, Governor Francis W. 
Sargent issued a proclamation, designating 
the week of July 12 to 18 as “Captive Nations 
Week" in Massachusetts. "During this an- 
nual celebration," it stated in part, "Ameri- 
cans of all extractions throughout our na- 
tion have the opportunity to manifest that 
we share with those nations held in bondage 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and their independence." 

At the signing ceremony in the Gover- 
nor's office, the Boston Chapter of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America was 
represented by Konrad Husak and Orest 
Szczudluk, president and vice president re- 
spectively. 


[From the Oakland Tribune, July 24, 1970] 
PARK DANCE FOR CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


The concluding ceremony of Captive Na- 
tions Week will be celebrated in the Golden 
Gate Park Music Concourse at 2 p.m. Sun- 
day with music and dancing by persons from 
nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

Performers will include Czechs, Poles, 
Croatians, Armenians, Ukrainians, and oth- 
ers. 
Captive Nations Week was established by 
Congress July 17, 1959, to remind Americans 
of the plight of countries that have been 
subjugated directly or indirectly by Com- 
munist Russia. 
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Those who are celebrating this week are 
urging Americans to support U.S. policy in 
Tesisting Communist aggression throughout 
the world, and to manifest support for per- 
sons in the captive nations of Europe and 
Asia to gain their own independence. 


{From the San Francisco Progress, July 
22, 1970] 


кок DANCES IN THE PARK 


In celebration of Captive Nations Day, 
@ program of native folk dances and music 
will be presented in the Park’s music con- 
course, at 2 p.m. Sunday. 

The participating groups include, Ar- 
menia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Croatia and 
Ukraine, with Nichalas K. Chargin, President 
of the Northern Branch of the Captive Na- 
tion Committee extending greetings. 

The Armenian baritone, Vaban Toolajian, 
will be the featured soloist, with Taras M. 
Lukach, master of ceremonies. The Lithu- 
anians will appear in native costume. The 
concert is directed by Ralph Murray. 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK OBSERVANCE IN THE 

Bay AREA 


The Captive Nations Week established by 
the U.S. Congress on July 17, 1959 (Public 
Law 86-90) will be observed by a conclud- 
ing ceremony in the Golden Gate Park Music 
Concourse on July 26, 1970 starting with 2 
p.m., in the form of musical and dance 
numbers by different nationalities: Poles, 
Czechs, Croatians, Armenians, Ukrainians 
and others. 

Each year observances marking this event 
are held throughout the country, serving as 
а powerful reminder to the American people 
and the world not to forget the captive na- 
tions or to approve their permanent cap- 
tivity under the Communist enslavement, 
and are denied fundamental human rights 
and national liberties. 

Public Law 86-90 defined the plight of the 
captive nations in the following words .. .” 
The imperialistic policies of Communist Rus- 
sia have led, through direct or indirect ag- 
gression, to the subjugation of the national 
independence of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Czecho-slovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel- 
Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, and others.” 

Every year since observances of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week have been held through- 
out the length and breadth of the United 
States, the official Soviet press and mass com- 
munication media in the Communist-con- 
trolled countries have untiringly attacked 
the Week as an instrument of the Cold War 
aimed at disrupting “peaceful coexistence" 
between the USSR and the United States. 
This reaction shows the deep concern of Mos- 
cow and its satellites over the Western in- 
terest in Captive Nations. Moreover, the Cap- 
tive Nations movement has grown steadily, 
enlisting the staunch support of several 
countries of the free world, including the 
Republic of China, Korea, Turkey, West 
Germany, Argentina and Australia. 

The worldwide captive nations movement 
received powerful and fresh impetus with 
the brutal and unprovoked suppression of 
the Berlin workers' strike. Budapest free- 
dom rebellion and recently the Soviet in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia in August 1968, 
and the subsequent enunciation of “Brezh- 
nev Doctrine", by which the Soviet Union 
claims to possess a "legitimate" right to 
intervene in the internal affairs of any “во- 
cialist" country. There is no doubt that the 
"Brezhnev Doctrine" indicates Soviet de- 
termination to continue the oppression of 
the captive nations and to trample under- 
foot their fundamental human rights, al- 
though these rights to self -detemination and 
national sovereignty are expressly set forth 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
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Rights adopted unanimously by the U.N. 
General Assembly on December 10, 1948. The 
“Brezhnew Doctrine” further ascribes to the 
USSR a “mandate” to intervene at will in 
the internal affairs of neighboring states, in 
direct contravention to the principle enunci- 
ated in the Atlantic Charter and the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

The contention of this spurious ''doc- 
trine" that Central and Eastern Europe is 
the exclusive domain of Moscow should be 
categorically rejected by the free world as 
immoral, imperialistic and dangerous to 
world peace. 

Thus 25 years after the termination of 
the war in Europe for millions of Central 
and Eastern Europeans, as well as peoples 
of the USSR, Nazi domination has been re- 
placed with brutal and ruthless Communist 
rule and Soviet Russian colonial hegemony. 
Soviet leaders, in attacking U.S. foreign 
policy would have us believe that all is well 
and orderly in the USSR and its far-extend- 
ing Communist empire. Yet developments 
occurring daily behind the Iron Curtain 
speak of something else. Intellectual and 
economic life is stified. Violation of human 
rights continues on a large scale. Censorship 
is reimposed, travel curtailed where there 
has been relaxation before as in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

In observing Captive Nations this year, 
we: 

1. Express full support for U.S. policy in 
resisting Communist aggression and attempts 
at world domination; at the same time we 
ask that the U.S. Government adopt a firm 
policy with respect to the USSR and its sub- 
servient Communist regimes of Central and 
Eastern Europe by challenging their persecu- 
tion and oppression and the captive nations. 

2. We accuse the USSR of gross violations of 
its solemn promises of freedom and inde- 
pendence for the nations made captive dur- 
ing and after World War II, such as Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland and Romania. 

3. We denounce the Soviet Russian govern- 
ment for the destruction of the independence 
of Ukraine and other non-Russian nations 
inside the USSR, and for depriving them of 
the right of national self-determination. 

4. We condemn the Communist celebration 
of the 100th anniversary of Lenin’s birth and 
its sponsorship by UNESCO and the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights which be- 
stowed international honor upon the orig- 
inator of Communist terror and genocide. 

5. We appeal to the U.S. and all other goy- 
ernments of the free world to undertake 
measures in the United Nations to insure 
that the “Declaration on the Right of Peo- 
ples and Nations to Self-Determination” 
adopted in 1952, the “Declaration on Grant- 
ing of Independence to Colonial Countries,” 
adopted by the U.N. on October 14, 1956, are 
applied to all the captive nations as enumer- 
ated in the U.S. Captive Nations Week Res- 
olution of July 17, 1959. 

6. Finally, we appeal to the American peo- 
ple to take an active part in the Captive 
Nations Week observances and to manifest 
their unstinting support and sympathy for 
the aspirations of all the captive nations 
of Europe and Asia, to express their full un- 
derstanding and to pledge them moral sup- 
port in their unequal struggle for freedom 
and national statehood. 


STATEMENT OF U.S. SENATOR HUGH SCOTT on 
CaPTIVE NATIONS WEEK. 

Mr. President. This week is Captive Na- 
tions Week. In observance, I call to the at- 
tention of the Senate that nine Central Eu- 
ropean nations stil live unwillingly under 
Soviet repression. 

For twenty-five years the people of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Ru- 
mania have been pinioned by the iron hand 
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of Soviet Russia. Their lands were forcibly 
annexed and their governments replaced by 
puppet regimes. 

These actions are contrary to the princi- 
ples of the United Nations and the free world. 

Under the United Nations Charter, all 
member states pledged themselves to promote 
human rights and fundamental freedom for 
all. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted unanimously by the U.N. 
General Assembly in December of 1948, 
clearly established that human rights and 
fundamental freedoms include the sovereign 
right of each nation to live under a system 
of government of its own choosing. 

The free world has a responsibility to en- 
courage independence for all nations, and to 
support those nations which seek self-de- 
termination. Communism is still powerful, 
but not as monolithic as it once was. 

The United Nations has a duty to uphold 
its basic principles, and the free world has 
the right to insist that the long-established 
agreements of the U.N. Charter be carried 
out. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., 
July 27, 1970. 
Hon, Носн Scorr, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Scotr: Reference is made to 
your press release received here at the radio 
station concerning your statement on the 
Captive Nations. 

It is commendable of you to call attention 
to the nine Central European nations still 
under Soviet repression, However, failing to 
include the Ukrainians in your listing has 
disappointed me personally and many thou- 
sands of your Ukrainian-American constitu- 
ents throughout Western Pennsylvania, in 
Lackawanna County, and the Philadelphia 
area. 

As stated in your press release, "the free 
world has a responsibility to encourage inde- 
pendence for all nations," and that should 
include the non-Russian nations of the So- 
viet Union, among them the 45-million 
Ukrainian nation. 

Respectfully, 
MICHAEL KOMICHAK, 
Station Manager. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
MICHAEL KOMICHAK, 
Station Manager: 

In regard to my statement noting Captive 
Nations Week, in no way did I neglect the 
similar plight of Ukrainians in central 
Europe. While it was simply an oversight on 
my part, not to have included this particu- 
lar group in the listing, I want to give you 
my strong assurances that I am as concerned 
for the Ukrainians as I am for every other 
human being who must live under the iron 
hand of Soviet repression. 

Носн Scorr, 
U.S. Senator. 
SuEcoMMrTTEE REPORT, CAPTIVE NATIONS PRO- 
GRAM, AMERICANISM COMMITTEE, CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF THE NEW ORLEANS AREA 


The Subcommittee wishes to report that 
the Captive Nations program was carried out 
&s planned and was quite successful. Good 
cooperation was received from the Chamber 
Publicity Department. Mayor Moon Landrieu 
complied with the request for a proclamation 
naming July 12-18, 1970, as Captive Nations 
Week. 

The radio program on Station WTIX (690) 
was excellent. Mr. Joseph Culotta, Moderator, 
was well pleased with the presentation by our 
Chairman, Dr. Alton Ochsner, Jr. and our 
guests Reverend Walter J. Ciszek, S.J., who 
represented the nations behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and Mr. Carlos De La Vega, who repre- 
sented the captive nation of Cuba. The two 
hour program from 10:00 a.m. until noon on 
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July 12, 1970, reached over 80,000 listeners 
according to an estimate made by WTIX. 

All churches, synagogues and convents 
were invited to participate in commemorat- 
ing Captive Nations week through letters 
mailed a week earlier to each of them inclos- 
ing a statistic sheet showing that 70,000,000 
victims of Communist aggression have died. 

Archbishop Hannan responded by direct- 
ing all Catholic Churches in the Archdiocese 
to insert prayers for the Captive Nations dur- 
ing the offertory prayers in all Masses on 
July 12, 1970. Bishop Caillouet published the 
Captive Nations program in the Church bul- 
letin at the request of Mrs. Henry Hartman 
and made announcements of the radio broad- 
cast to all parishioners. Many churches re- 
sponded with bulletin notices. A most en- 
couraging letter was received from the 
Blessed Sacrament Convent, 5116 Magazine 
Street. 

A singular honor was extended to our guest, 
the Rev. Walter J. Ciszek, S.J., by Council- 
man Moreau presenting Father with a proc- 
lamation making him an honorary citizen of 
New Orleans and presenting the keys to the 
city at the ten o'clock program in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Auditorium on Monday 
morning, July 13, 1970. 

The experience of Father Ciszek during the 
twenty-three years he survived behind the 
Iron Curtain were quite revealing as to the 
method used by the USSR to keep the citi- 
zens in subjugation. The Times-Picayune had 
& reporter present and an excellent article 
was run on Tuesday, July 14, 1970, and a 
copy is herewith being made part of this 
report. 

The Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Women were quite impressed with Father 
Ciszek and requested that he be permitted 
to address a group of priests, nuns and semi- 
narians attending a seminar at Notre Dame 
Seminary. More than fifty of the group at- 
tended Father Ciszek’s talk and were most 
interested in learning more about the activi- 
ties of the Americanism Committee and how 
they can be better informed through the use 
of our library materials, The ACCW donated 
$35.00 to the Committee toward Father Cis- 
zek’s expenses, 

About thirty copies of “With God in Rus- 
sia,” the autobiography of the Rev. Walter J. 
Ciszek, and other good literature was dis- 
tributed at the Chamber meeting and the 
A.C.C.W. meeting. The full value of the pro- 
gram was in extending the education and 
alerting many citizens to their duties to help 
preserve this nation in freedom. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CaRMELITE Е. HARVEY, 
Captive Nations Subcommittee, 
MrNUTES OF SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING 

Review of Captive Nations program by 
Subcommittee: Mrs. James H. Harvey, Chair- 
man, Mrs. Harvey Reboul, Mrs. H. B. Hart- 
man, Dr. Alton Ochsner, Jr. 

Rev. Walter J. Ciszek, veteran of 23 years 
in Russia and Siberia, arrived by air Satur- 
day, July 11, spoke over WTIX (690) radio 
Sunday, 10 a.m. to 12 noon with Carlos de la 
Vega of New Orleans representing Cuba, and 
Chairman Alton Ochsner, Jr, Рг. Ciszek also 
Spoke and answered questions at the Cham- 
ber Auditorium Monday, 10:00 to 11:30 a.m. 
Councilman James Moreau at this meeting 
read Mayor Moon Landrieu's proclamation 
of Captive Nations Week, and presented the 
Mayor's certiflcate of Honorary Citizenship 
and a Key to the City of New Orleans. 

At 1:00 p.m. Monday Fr. Ciszek addressed 
& meeting in Philosophy Hall, 2901 S. Car- 
roliton Ave. which was largely attended by 
teaching nuns. On Tuesday morning the 
Times-Picayune published on p. 16, section 
1, а summary of Fr. Ciszek's remarks. Mrs. 
Hartman and Mrs. Reboul maintained at the 
two meetings literature tables with copies of 
his book on With God in Russia, as well as 
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the Lending Library Catalogue and other 
Americanism Committee literature. 

Mr. Ochsner quoted Fr. Ciszek’s comment 
that reports of our observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week would reach behind the iron cur- 
tain and create the implication that the 
United States supports fully the oppressed 
peoples, and the Communist oppressors to 
the bare minimum, which із аз it should be, 
but the opposite of the present public opin- 
ton. 

Mr. Ward moved to commend the Subcom- 
mittee for its fine program. The motion was 
seconded and unanimously carried. Appro- 
priate suggestions were offered by several, 
including among others, Mr. Rħodes, the 
Chairman and visitor Melville that in fu- 
ture years we support the Subcommittee fi- 
nancially and otherwise to the end that we 
may have even more adequate observances 
of Captive Nations Week, that we plan to 
help the oppressed captive nations, and defi- 
nitely disapprove of collaborating with the 
орргезѕогз. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


The observance of Captive Nations Week 
began throughout the nation and in the 
New Orleans area last Sunday and will con- 
tinue through tomorrow according to Dr. 
Alton Ochsner, Jr., chairman of the Cham- 
ber’s Americanism Committee. Mayor Moon 
Landrieu proclaimed the observance in New 
Orleans. 

Dr. Ochsner presented Walter J. Ciszek, 
S, J., in à program on WTIX Radio last Sun- 
day and on Monday Father Ciszek was a 
guest speaker at a Captive Nations Week 
program in the Chamber’s Auditorium. 
Father Ciszek spent 23 years in Soviet Rus- 
sia and was a prisoner there for 15 years. A 
copy of his biography “With God in Rus- 
sia” is available upon request to the Amer- 
icanism Committee of the Chamber. 

Dr. Ochsner said that the Americanism 
Committee has asked churches and syna- 
gogues of this area to offer prayers each 
Sunday on behalf of those suffering religious 
persecution. Dr. Ochsner pointed out that 
the observance of Captive Nations Week was 
decreed by Public Law 86-90 that was passed 
by the Congress of the United States in 1959. 

[From the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune, July 14, 1970] 


CaTHOLIC PRIEST PICTURES TERRORS IN 
Soviet RUSSIA 

In the process of merely passing into the 
country of Russia, one 1s able to sense a fun- 
damental difference, the communistic, social- 
istic, lack of freedom and the sense of terror 
everyone there is susceptible to, a Jesuit 
priest said Monday. 

Telling his story of his 23 years behind the 
iron curtain in Soviet Russia, The Rev. Walter 
J. Ciszek, S.J., told guests at the Chamber 
of Commerce that man’s great freedom, his 
free will coupled with God's gentle urging, 
1s not found in Russia. 

The Russian people have never tasted this 
freedom, he said, the freedom of being an 
individual. Their sole principal of morality 
stems from the concept of “what's good for 
the country," ultimately, "what's good for 
Communism." 

The people have renounced their individ- 
ualistic powers, the 66-year-old, hazel-eyed 
priest said. Personal development occurs only 
along the socialist lines. Personal credit or 
achievement is taboo, everything is accom- 
plished for the state. 

The greatest burden a man carries under 
the Communist system is his obliteration as 
an individual, Father Ciszek added. Under 
this system, government officials believe, man 
will eyentually forget his personal interests 
and instincts and will only crave after the 
good of society as a whole. 

The power of the system lies in the State 
control of the society, the priest explained. 
Everyone depends on the “goodwill” of the 
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Central Committee and its branches for every- 
thing, including housing and jobs. 

The people are forced to work, and all pro- 
duction ís for the State. This is their great 
power, he noted, "they want your brain and 
they make you work." The entire system 1s 
enforced by the "fantastic" police system, 
he added. If a person refuses to work or 1s out 
of a job for more than two weeks, he is pun- 
ished by temporary imprisonment. 

The great aim of the entire system is the 
international movement, world-wide Com- 
munism, not just now or ten years to come, 
but in the thousands of years to come, 
Father Ciszek emphasized. 

As Americans, we shouldn't fear the Com- 
munists or their ideology, he said. But we 
should never give them the chance to take 
advantage of the faults within our system. 

"In our country, with a system more ap- 
propos to human nature, we must eradicate 
our own faults," both political and social, he 
said. “We have to appreciate the gifts we have 
in this country, the basic freedoms, respect 
for the rights of others and the right to de- 
velop our own personalities," he stressed. “If 
we lack appreciation for these gifts," he 
said, “we chance losing these freedoms and 
allowing infiltration," 

Father Ciszek, who was presumed dead for 
eight years during his imprisonment, cited 
his achievements while behind the iron cur- 
tain as being essentially personal. While 
baptizing and hearing the confessions of hun- 
dreds, “I felt a personal confirmation of faith 
and learned that life itself leads you to what 
propensities you have,” he said. 

The Jesuit’s speech was part of the Ameri- 
canism Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce's program commemorating Captive Na- 
tions Week. 

Father Ciszek was presented with a certifi- 
cate of honorary citizenship and the key to 
the city of New Orleans by Chairman James 
Moreau. 


Captive NaTIONS WEEK OBSERVED 

Saicon, July 17.—Dr. Jose Ma. Hernandez, 
WACL Secretary General, recently issued a 
circular urging all WACL member units to 
observe the Captive Nations Week from 
Thursday, July 16 to Wednesday, July 22. 

The Captive Nations Week was first cele- 
brated in the United States in 1959 by the 
people who escaped from Communist coun- 
tries, immediately after the United States 
Congress passed the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution and the late President Eisenhower 
signed it into Public Law 86-90. Since then, 
the annual observances in symbolic behalf 
of the captive peoples has steadily grown and 
expanded among free nations. 

Meanwhile, in Washington President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon also issued a proclamation of 
Captive Nations Week beginning July. 12, 
1970. In the proclamation he called upon all 
Americans to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities and urged 
them to renew their dedication to the cause 
of freedom and independence for all nations 
and to sustain these high ideals. 


[From the Ukrainian Weekly, July 3, 1970] 


SET THEMES FOR CN WEEK OBSERVANCES IN 
JULY 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A concerted drive for 
the establishment of a special House Captive 
Nations Committee, the support of President 
Nixon's Cambodia action and a youth-to- 
youth program for the freedom of captive 
nations youth are some of the themes to be 
spotlighted during this year's Captive Na- 
tions Week observances, according to the na- 
tional committee. 

PLAN EVENTS 

The Week, to be observed nationally be- 
ginning Sunday, July 12, will see scores of 
ethnic groups as well as civic and patriotic 
American organizations join in rallies, motor- 
cades, religious services and other programs 
throughout the nation designed to give pub- 
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Иис exposure to the plight of the captive peo- 
ples behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, 

The observances are held in line with Pub- 
lic Law 86—90, passed by the U.S. Congress in 
June of 1959 and signed into law by the late 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. The law 
designates the third week in July as Captive 
Nations Week and “authorizes and requests” 
the President to issue a proclamation to that 
effect. Scores of Governors and Mayors issue 
separate proclamations calling on the citi- 
zenry to “initiate and join in appropriate 
observances.” 

The National Captive Nations Committee, 
which coordinates the observances, is headed 
by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, President of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
and one of the architects of the congressional 
resolution. 

In addition to observances throughout the 
nation, seventeen other countries across the 
world have adopted similar programs. de- 
signed to dramatize the ideas incorporated in 
the CN Week resolution. 

The CN has announced that starting with 
the Week, a two-month program of “Citizens 
Signatures for a Special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations” will be initiated. It calls 
for a cumulative petition, addressed to the 
President of the U.S. and to the Congress- 
men, for the establishment of a House CN 
Committee, The deadline for petitions to be 
sent to the national committee is September 
17, 1970. 

The committee also called for the widest 
possible dissemination of the House Docu- 
ment No. 91-184 on the “Captive Nations 
Week Movement,” issued on the tenth anni- 
versary of the observance. The document, 
containing pertinent material and Congres- 
sional Record reprints, is available upon re- 
quest from Congressman Daniel E. Flood. 

Last week, the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America issued a special appeal call- 
ing upon its member organizations and all 
Ukrainians to take part in the Captive Na- 
tions Week observances. As a rule, Ukrainian 
groups are in the forefront of various pro- 
grams and events staged on this occasion, 


Ex-CapriyvE Warns or Rep PERIL 


The 11th annual observance of Captive 
Nations Week was touched off yesterday with 
а warning by a priest—a former prisoner of 
the Chinese Reds—that Communist leaders 
have two primary goals—''the systematic de- 
struction from within of the United States 
and the Catholic Church.” 

The Rev. Raymond J. de Jaegher, who was 
а missionary in China for 20 years and who 
1s now vice chairman of the New York-based 
Free Pacific Association, made his comment 
at a special Eastern Catholic Rite Mass at 
St. Patrick's Cathedral, The Mass was offered 
by the Most Rev. Joseph M. Schmondink, 
bishop of the Ukrainian Catholic Diocese of 
Stamford, Conn., Cardinal Cooke presided. 

After the Mass, participants in the ob- 
servance marched up Fifth Ave. to the band- 
Shell in Central Park, where they heard 
Speeches and watched various national 
dances. 

Michael Pizniak, an attorney who is vice 
chairman of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee, told the gathering of about 1,000 that 
American youth should direct its criticism 
away from the establishment and toward the 
“tyranny of communism.” 


[From the Nationalities Reporter, July 1970] 
THE DOUBLE STANDARDS IN FREEDOM 

Since Freedom is not a vested right, men 
must maintain eternal vigilance and be 
willing to pay the price so as to preserve it. 

Our concern for the free to remain free 
is not enough. We must also keep faith with 
the enslaved, since a world half free and half 
slave cannot survive for too long. To achieve 
this, we must enlist» the help of Freedom 
loving peoples everywhere. 

In our world of today the forces of inter- 
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national Communism, having already en- 
slaved over 1 billion people, represent the 
greatest single threat to free and independ- 
ent nations, 

Yet, the Free world seems to be paralyzed 
and unable or unwilling to realistically cope 
with this threat to all mankind. 

Eleven years ago, when Public Law 86-90 
was unanimously passed by the 86th Con- 
gress, it was a sincere manifestation of con- 
cern for the communist enslaved countries. 

Providing for an annual designation of 
the third week of July as Captive Nations 
Week, the United States Congress made it 
clear that proper observance of the Week is 
vital to the national security of this nation 
and that it is of great importance for the 
extension and retention of Freedom. 

Somehow we have falled to utilize this 
excellent instrument to facilitate condi- 
tions favorable and conducive to a variety 
of peaceful acts leading to the eventual lib- 
eration of nations held captive by commu- 
nist tyranny. 

In contrast, we work vigorously through 
the United Nations and through diplomatic 
channels to bring about & change of direc- 
tion in parts of Africa where racial oppres- 
sion and residual colonialism still prevail. 

This double standard approach is highly 
inconsistent with the ideals on which our 
nation was founded. It also contradicts the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
which will become meaningless unless its 
pronouncements are impartially enforced. 

The truth remains, that anything less than 
Western miiltary superiority, dedication and 
firmness, wil only stimulate the expansion- 
ist tendencies of the Communist world. 

“The International Communist organiza- 
tion has consistently shown that it fears a 
growing world knowledge of and interest in 
the Captive Nations. We need to do every- 
thing we can to bring the facts to all the 
world”, said Congressman Clark MacGregor 
and we agree with him. 

According to Dr. Walter H. Judd, former 
U.S. Congressman and an undisputed expert 
on Communism “the strongest allies the 
Free world has, are the captive peoples en- 
slaved by Communism." "They know the 
misery of serfdom first-hand and are most 
strategically located to turn the tide when 
the right moment arrives. We must never do 
anything to weaken their hope and their 
will to survive"—concludes Dr. Judd. 

And above all, we must do away with our 
double standards in reasserting our alleged 
leadership of all free peoples. 

The Free world and the Communist cap- 
tives look upon President Nixon to reassert 
this leadership. 


1. Russta THE CAPTOR 


The Soviet Union is a betrayer, a captor, 
and a cutthroat friend. Captive nations are 
its greatest accusers. 

When World War II ended in victory for 
the Allies the whole world, except for the 
defeated enemy nations, had every reason for 
optimism. Had our enemies known just how 
the Allies would deal with them, they too 
would have been optimistic. As soon as it 
became evident that the Allies, and especially 
the United States, would give Germany, Italy, 
and Japan vast assistance in rebuilding their 
economy and redirecting their governmental 
powers they did become optimistic. 

There was reason for optimism because the 
harsh, cold, and calculating state of slaves 
known as the U.S.S.R. had been literally 
saved from overwhelming defeat by the West- 
ern nations. Russia had been given a second 
chance. She had fought against the hordes 
of Hitler; the United States had supplied her 
with every known instrument for defense 
and war; the American people had made an 
intensive effort to open new avenues of un- 
derstanding on a people to people basis; and 
the U.S.S.R. had been granted full and equal 
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consideration at the highest levels of Allied 
effort. 

The world dreamed that this demonstra- 
tion of productive genius, military excellence, 
and free world determination would persuade 
Russia to join in a search for true peace. 

But then the mailed fist of communism 
crushed that optimism like an eggshell and 
drew the infamous iron curtain across eastern 
Europe. For the citizens who lived in those 
once proud nations in the eastern part of 
Europe it was soon obvious that World. War II 
had been fought in vain. One form of repres- 
sive rule had merely been exchanged for 
another. 

Since the end of World War II the nations 
of the West have granted independence to 
territory that now belongs to more than fifty 
nations. During the same time the Soviet 
Union not only held fast to the 19th century 
empire which the Czars had assembled to the 
east and south but, after communism took 
over, had thrust toward the west seizing the 
ancient and proud peoples of eastern and 
middle Europe. 

Lest we be deceived, those people thus 
captured did not meekly accept subjugation. 
They resisted. Time and again they resisted. 
There was a revolt in East Germany in 1953; 
the Polish Rebellion and the uprising of the 
heroic Hungarian Freedom Fighters, both in 
1956. Then came the winds of change in 
Czechoslovakia, brutally cut off by that same 
mailed fist crushed the faint hopes of just a 
little bit of freedom even under communism. 

To all those who have given their lives for 
freedom in middle and eastern Europe the 
rest of the world, wherever men are free, owes 
a vast debt of gratitude. They kept alive, even 
if for a brief time, the flame of liberty that 
Nazi and communist governments had 
worked to snuff out. 

To the cruel rulers of Russia one of the 
most galling documents ever struck upon 
paper is Public Law 86-90: “Captive Nations 
Week Resolution.” Adopted by the Congress 
of the United States July 17, 1959, the reso- 
lution speaks for itself: 

“Whereas the greatness of the United 
States is in large part attributable to its hay- 
ing been able, through the democratic proc- 
ess, to achieve a harmonious national unity 
of its people, even though they stem from 
the most diverse of racial, religious, and eth- 
nic backgrounds; and 

“Whereas this harmonious unification of 
the diverse elements of our free society has 
led the people of the United States to possess 
а warm understanding and sympathy for 
the aspirations of peoples everywhere and to 
recognize the natural interdependency of 
the peoples and nations of the world; and 

“Whereas the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful coexistence between nations and 
constitutes a detriment to the natural bonds 
of understanding between the people of the 
United States and other peoples; and 

"Whereas since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast em- 
pire which poses a dire threat to the security 
of the United States and of all the free peo- 
ples of the world; and 

“Whereas the imperialist policies of com- 
munist Russia have led; through direct and 
indirect aggression, to the subjugation of 
the national independence of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turke- 
stan, North Viet Nam, and others; and 

“Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence and in 
restoring to them the enjoyment of their 
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Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, or other 
religious freedoms, and of their individual 
liberties; and 

“Whereas it is vital to the national secu- 
rity of the United States that the desire for 
liberty and independence on the part of the 
peoples of these conquered nations should 
be steadfastly kept alive; and 

“Whereas the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of these submerged nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to war and one 
of the best hopes for a just and lasting peace; 
and 

“Whereas it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such peoples through an appropriate 
and official means the historic fact that the 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence: Now therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
the third week in July, 1959, as ‘Captive Na- 
tions Week’ and inviting the people of the 
United States to observe such week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities, The Pres- 
ident is further authorized and requested to 
issue a similar proclamation each year until 
such time as freedom and independence shall 
have been achieved for all the captive nations 
of the world.” 

Every year since President Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower issued the first Captive Nations 
Week Proclamation his successors have re- 
newed the sense of this resolution and pledge. 

As the 1970 Captive Nations Week enters 
the conscious thinking of our people, we 
must be reminded that these are still captive 
nations and their citizens are captive people. 

American citizens who fled to this country 
from each of those lands enslaved by com- 
munist Russia have good reason to ask this 
nation and its leaders: “Why do you court, 
embrace, and favor Russian leaders and try 
so hard to forget that our former country- 
men still languish in prisons or lie in forgot- 
ten graves because Russia is determined to 
rule the world?” 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK COMMEMORATION, 

STATUE OF LIBERTY, New Үовк, N.Y. JuLY 

19, 1970 


(Address by Laszlo С. Pasztor, director, Heri- 
tage Groups (Nationalities) Division, Re- 
publican Nationa] Committee) 


Honored Guests, Members of the Clergy, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Dear Friends, it is an 
honor to be with you the second year in à 
row and I am happy that I was able to join 
you again in your commemoration of the 
anniversary of the Captive Nations Week 
proclamation, jointly passed by the Senate 
and the House in 1959. 

I am glad because you did not stay at 
home, you did not go on a picnic or to the 
beach. On the contrary, you dressed in your 
beautiful costumes and carrying your flags 
and signs you came here to this island to 
commemorate, to remember, and to demon- 
strate. 

To commemorate and remember the na- 
tions which dared to dream of freedom and 
which fought courageously but unsuccess- 
fully for national independence against 
world Communism and/or Russian imperial- 
ism under the guise of Communism. 

We are here to remember the Armenians, 
the Azerbaijanians, the Byelorussians, the 
Cossacks, the Idel-Uralians, the North Cau- 
casions, the people of the Democratic Re- 
public of the Far East, the Siberyaks, and 
the Ukranians who lost their freedom and 
national independence and were subju- 
gated by Communist imperialism in 1920. We 
are here to remember the Turkestanians who 
in 1922, the Estonians, Latvians, and Lithu- 
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anians who in 1940, the Albanians, Bulgar- 
lans, Outer Mongolians, and the Serbians, 
Croatians, and Slovenians in Yugoslavia who 
in 1946, the Poles and Romanians who in 
1947, the Czechs and the Slovaks in Czecho- 
slovakia and the North Koreans who in 1948, 
the Hungarians, the East Germans, and the 
Mainland Chinese who in 1949, the Tibetans 
who in 1951, the North Vietnamese who in 
1954, and the Cubans who in 1960 lost their 
freedom when world Communism forced on 
them the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the oppressive rule of the Communist party. 

We are here to remember those nations 
which lost their freedom not only once but 
twice to world Communism. The Hungarians 
who in 1956 rose against the corrupt Russian 
imposed Communist dictatorship and who 
after a glorious freedom fight were again op- 
pressed with the help of the overwhelming 
military power of the Russian Communists, 
the Czechs and Slovaks in Czechoslovakia 
who tried through a peaceful process of lib- 
eralization (in place of a revolt) to regain 
their lost freedom, but whose hopes for free- 
dom and national independence were also 
crushed a second time by Soviet armed ag- 
gression and invasion of their homeland. 

Our presence here today demonstrates that 
we care about the future of the oppressed 
peoples. Our presence here demonstrates 
that we stand for freedom and the right to 
self-determination and independence for all 
nations. We are here to demonstrate that 
we have not forgotten the subjugation, the 
sufferings, and the plight of the captive 
nations, 

I admire you for your dedication to the 
cause of freedom. I share your feelings that 
there can be no real peace in the world as 
long as totalitarian systems deprive hundreds 
of millions of people of their basic human 
rights and their right to national independ- 
ence and sovereignty 

Your presence here today has also another 
significance. Today the subversive forces of 
Communism and the ultra left (the same 
forces that deprived the captive nations of 
their freedom) not only try to poison the 
minds of our youth with Communist propa- 
ganda but go as far as advocating revolution 
and forceful overthrow of our freely elected 
government, Your presence here today there- 
fore demonstrates your loyalty and dedica- 
tion to the United States, which is not only 
our country but also the mightiest power on 
earth, the greatest champion of freedom, and 
the hope of all Communist oppressed nations. 
And we will do everything to keep it that 
way. 

Since 1959 when the 86th Congress au- 
thorized and requested the President to pro- 
claim the third week in July of each year 
Captive Nations Week, the presidents of the 
United States haye reassured the captive 
nations that their cause is not forgotten. 
Depending upon the world situation and the 
diplomatic negotiations in progress on the 
problems of the world, the language of the 
proclamations has varied; but the essence 
of the message has remained the same. First, 
I shall read you an excerpt from the first 
Captive Nations Week proclamation, and I 
quote President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter: “It is appropriate 
and proper to manifest to the peoples of the 
captive nations the support of the govern- 
ment and the people of the United States of 
America for their just aspirations for free- 
dom and national independence.” And if we 
compare it with this year’s proclamation, 
issued July 7 by Mr. Nixon, we will see that 
he again reassures the captive nations—and 
I quote—that “the aspirations of the peo- 
ples of oppressed nations for independence 
and basic human freedoms are vital and in- 
extinguishable. It is in keeping with our own 
principles and traditions as a free and inde- 
pendent nation that we should look with 
sympathy and understanding upon their 
hopes and efforts to realize these just goals.” 
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And in a later paragraph—and I quote Mr. 
Nixon again—he says, “I call upon the peo- 
ple of the United States to observe this week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities, 
and I urge them to renew their dedication 
to the cause of freedom and independence 
for all nations and to sustain these high 
ideals, which are both the previous heritage 
of this Republic and the foundation stone 
of lasting world peace.” 

But, my dear friends, it is not enough that 
our President declares the third week of July 
of every year Captive Nations Week. 

It is not enough that our President calls 
the goals of the captive nations for freedom 
and independence just goals. 

It is not enough that many of the best 
senators and congressmen make supportive 
speeches in connection with Captive Nations 
Week. 

It is not enough that many of our good 
governors and mayors sign Captive Nations 
Week declarations. 

It is not enough that we gather once a 
year to commemorate and to demonstrate. 

Unfortunately, it is not enough, especially 
today, when all over the world the Commu- 
nists, the subversive revolutionaries, and 
their opportunistic and ultra liberal allies 
increase their systematic attack on every- 
thing that is dear to our hearts by de- 
nouncing our country, our flag, our free so- 
ciety, and all who dare to stand up against 
Communist infiltration, subversion, and 
Communist goals for world domination. 

The Communists and their ultra leftist 
fellow travelers continue their campaign to 
destroy the hope of the captive nations. They 
also try to discredit us and everyone who 
dares to support the just aspirations of the 
captive nations. 

Let us not underestimate the Commu- 
nists. As their position weakens at home 
and in many parts of the world, as the fight 
among the various factions in the Com- 
munist world increases; as nationalism 
gains ground behind the iron and bamboo 
curtains, and as the resistance against their 
rule increases, the more aggressive they be- 
came in areas of the world where their 
crimes and dictatorial tactics are not yet 
known. 

Today they try to attack our system also 
from within. The targets of their attack are 
our love for country, flag, and president. 

It is therefore not enough for us just to 
continue to fight for the basic rights, the 
national independence, and the sovereignty 
of the captive nations. We must also fight 
against every form of Communism and sub- 
version and the ultra liberal whitewash of 
Communism and subversion right here in 
our country. It is our responsibility to coun- 
teract the Communist and ultra leftist 
propaganda. And who could do It better than 
we? We know the facts and we know the 
truth; moreover, many of us know from 
first hand experience the crimes, the op- 
pression, the tortures, and the fallacies of 
Communist dictatorships. 

But today it is not enough only to know. 
We must also spread the truth and carry 
the banner of freedom. We must show the 
real face of Communism and we must speak 
out about the oppression of the captive na- 
tions and the lack of freedom in Communist 
controlled countries, It is our duty to tell 
that Communism is not just another politi- 
cal system. We must tell the truth: Com- 
munism is the worst dictatorship and great- 
est danger to freedom and peace mankind 
has ever known. 

Today we, as part of the “silent majority,” 
can no longer remain silent. We must ar- 
dently support our country, our President, 
and the admirable stand of our beloved Vice 
President. We must speak for our country, 
which is the real hope for freedom not only 
for the free world but for the captive na- 
tions and which is the real hope for world 
peace with freedom for all. 
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We must support our President, Mr. Nixon, 
whom we all trust. He is a courageous and 
great president. He has the courage to do 
whatever is good for our country and for the 
free world, even if it is unpopular in influ- 
ential leftist circles. He has the courage to 
do whatever is necessary to fight a just war 
in Vietnam against the Communist aggressor. 

We must support our Vice President, Mr. 
Agnew, whom we all love and admire and 
who has the courage to say whatever is good 
for our country and for the freedom of the 
world. 

The Communists are also aware of this and 
that is the reason why the overt and covert 
Communist and the ultra liberal continue 
to attack our President and his administra- 
tion. 

Unlike in Communist dominated coun- 
tries, here in our free society, they can use 
the press, radio and even television for their 
attacks against our President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and country. They can also demonstrate 
and organize violent revolutionary attacks 
against our society. 

But the more violently they demonstrate, 
bomb, .burn, loot, and cause disorder, the 
stronger we will support our country, our 
flag, and our President. And the more they 
try to spread their Communist lies and false 
accusations against our free society, the more 
ardently will we stand up for freedom and 
against the Communist lies and the Com- 
munist oppression of the captive nations. 

And if we do this, then I am sure that it 
is only a matter of time before justice and 
truth win and we have real peace with free- 
dom and all captive nations regain their 
freedom and national independence. 


VETO: SAYING “NO” TO INFLATION 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday Congress voted to sustain Presi- 
dent Nixon’s veto of the HUD and in- 
dependent agencies appropriations bill 
and voted to override his veto of the Of- 
fice of Education appropriation bill. I 
voted to sustain both, for reasons which 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
pages 28777-28778. 

Yesterday there were two editorials 
in support of the President’s action. They 
are well written and make some excel- 
lent points. One point is that the grow- 
ing deficit will have to be financed in 
large part by borrowing from the bank- 
ing industry, which will make it very dif- 
ficult for the Federal Reserve system to 
maintain a steady but somewhat slow 
growth in the money supply. Our pres- 
ent inflation was fed in the 1960's by the 
Federal Reserve’s actions in expanding 
the money supply in order to finance the 
huge Government deficits of the time. We 
should have learned a lesson from those 
blunders. 

Another point they make is that in the 
area of education, the programs which 
are receiving increased funding have not 
all been notably successful. Simply vot- 
ing more Federal cash is not the solution 
to all of our education problems. New 
approaches may well be needed more 
than more money for the same ap- 
proaches. 

The third point is that the President’s 
requests for fiscal year 1971 were sub- 
stantially above the last requests by the 
Johnson administration. So it is not a 
question of less or more, but of “more or 
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too miuch more. And a vote of too much 

more for some is a vote to increase fur- 

ther the cost of living for all," in the 

words of the Boston Herald Traveler. 
The two editorials follow: 


[From the Boston Herald Traveler, 
Aug. 18, 1970] 
Nixow Sricks то His Guns 

President Nixon's vetoes of the appro- 
priations bilis for the Office of Education and 
the omnibus independent agencies are en- 
tirely consistent with his administration's 
anti-inflation policies and with the fore- 
warnings the President gave Congress about 
being prodigal with the taxpayers' money. 

If the Congress is as determined as the 
President to hold the line against a debilitat- 
ing budget deficit (already estimated at $1.8 
biliion) it wil] vote not to over-ride the 
President's vetoes and to prune its own elec- 
tion-year largesse. What is at issue is not 
& pro or con argument about federal sup- 
port for education or housing or grants for 
sewerage systems, but the impact of the 
sum of federal spending for all programs. 

To accept without complaint inflated ap- 
propriations for innumerable programs would 
be to consent to a deeper deficit, higher in- 
terest rates and- higher prices for everyone. 
It would represent a kind of complicity in the 
robbery of inflation. 

The perspective from the White House 
and the perspective from Capitol Hill can be 
quite different. George P. Schultz, head of 
the Office of Management and Budget, had 
advised the President that the inflationary 
consequences of the two measures would 
hobble the administration’s anti-inflation 
strategy. 

Congress, for reasons of its own, wants to 
vote to spend now and to let the administra- 
tion worry about the effects later. But 1f the 
federal budget is thrust dangerously out of 
whack, inflation will continue to devour the 
purchasing power of the dollar—including 
every extra dollar Congress insists on spend- 
ing. 
Together, the appropriations bills Presi- 
dent Nixon vetoed Tuesday amount to about 
$1 billion more than the administration had 
requested and more than it is willing to 
pump into a still volatile economy. Given the 
likelihood of partisan assertions that he is 
against the purpose of the programs to be 
funded. President Nixon’s double-barreled 
veto was an act of political courage and 
fiscal responsibility. 

The President, it must be remembered, 
does not have the power of item veto. He can- 
not pick and choose among the appropria- 
tions for individual agencies or among the 
numerous programs of those agencies. He 
must either accept or reject the lump sum, 
a constitutional ultimatum of which Con- 
gress, especially in an election year, takes 
full advantage. 

President Nixon is. sticking to his guns. 
Although Congress оуег-гойе his veto of the 
inflationary Hill-Burton hospital construc- 
tion appropriation, it took his veto of the 
labor-welfare appropriations bill seriously 
and chopped $600 million from it. Congress 
ought to take the latest vetoes seriously too. 
It is not a question of less or more. President 
Nixon's requests were far larger than the 
last requests by the Johnson administration, 
It is & question of more or too much more. 
And a vote for too much more for some is a 
vote to increase further the cost of living 
for all. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 13, 
1970] 
SaviNG "No" TO INFLATION 
"I realize that an election year is a tempt- 
ing time for people in politics to say 'yes' 
to every spending bill. But if I were to sign 
these bills that spend nearly $1 billion more 
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than we can now afford, I would be saying 
‘yes’ to higher prices, ‘yes’ to higher interest 
rates, 'yes' to higher taxes," 

So saying, President Nixon surprised many 
Washington observers by vetoing two major 
appropriations bills that provided funds for 
such purposes as education aid and urban 
development. Whatever the eventual fate of 
the legislation, the President's action should 
underline some important points. 

In the first place the nation must begin 
to recognize that, at this point in history, 
it simply cannot spend as much- as it may 
want to. A large budget deficit 1s already 
assured for this fiscal year, with its actual 
size to be determined by what Congress and 
the Administration do, or don’t do; in the 
months ahead. 

If the Government merely takes money 
from the public, either through taxes or bor- 
rowing, and then spends it, it substitutes 
its judgments for the public's. Though its use 
of the resources isn’t always wise, it isn't 
necessarily inflationary. 

At the moment, though, the prospect is 
that the growing deficit will have to be 
financed in large part by borrowing from 
the banking system. One reason is that legal 
interest rate ceilings bar the sort of long- 
term Treasury securities that might appeal 
to individual investors. 

When the Treasury turns to the banks 
for money, the Federal Reserve System must 
see to it that the banks have the necessary 
funds. However determined the Federal Re- 
serve may be to check inflation, it cannot 
let a Treasury issue fail. And the bigger 
the deficit that must be financed, the more 
difficult it is for the Fed to cling to respon- 
sible monetary policy. 

A second point made by Mr. Nixon 1$ not 
only how much you spend but what you 
spend it for. In the area of education, Con- 
gress voted a sharp rise in spending on 
pretty much the same old programs, few of 
which have been notably successful. 

In other fields there has been a growing 
realization that most problems cannot be 
solved merely by voting more Federal cash, 
but the idea does not appear to have per- 
meated education. Whether the Administra- 
tion’s own education proposals are superior 
or not, it should be clear that new ap- 
proaches of some sort are sorely needed. 

Finally, the President stressed the irony 
of voting huge sums for urban development, 
ineluding housing, and in the process in- 
viting the continuance of the inflation and 
high interest rates that are now so hamper- 
ing the housing industry. Too often the Gov- 
ernment appears not to see that what it gives 
with one hand it takes away with the other. 

The failure to look at the Government’s 
entire operation, to gear it to the nation’s 
needs ‘and resources, is not the failure of 
Congress alone. Actually the major respon- 
sibility for coordination belongs to the Ad- 
ministration. 

It’s a responsibility that requires more 
than occasional lectures to Congress on ex- 
travagance, however justified the chiding 
may be. It also requires more than dramatic 
vetoes of appropriations bills, although those 
actions are plainly desirable. 

In the circumstances the legislators meet 
every salvo from the President with charges 
that it’s the Administration, not Congress, 
that’s truly extravagant. And as long as the 
Administration continues to insist that de- 
fense spending can be reduced no further, 
as long as it fails to limit spending plans 
to the revenue that Congress can be realis- 
tically expected to provide, there will be 
something to what the lawmakers say. 

Perhaps the new Office of Biidget and 
Management will improve the Administra- 
tion's performance, and maybe 16 will open 
the way to better cooperation with Con- 
gress. So far, unfortunately, neither the Ad- 
ministration nor the lawmakers are clearly 
and unequivocally saying “no” to inflation. 
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COMMISSION ON OBSCENITY AND 
PORNOGRAPHY—AN APPARENT 
SHAM 


(Mr. HUNT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I have read in 
the newspapers recently a preview of 
what appears to be the nature of the rec- 
ommendations that we can expect to be 
included in the soon-to-be-released final 
report of the Commission on Obscenity 
and Pornography, established under the 
authority of Public Law 90-100, approved 
October 3, 1967. 

If what I read is even remotely similar 
to the actual content of the report, it 
would be a fair conclusion that this en- 
tire episode has been a sham, a waste of 
more than $2 million in taxpayers’ 
money, and an insult to the intelligence 
of the literally hundreds of thousands of 
concerned Americans who have expressed 
themselves on the subject, not to men- 
tion the overwhelming majority of the 
Members of this House who haye so far 
this year had the opportunity to vote 
upon two antiobscenity measures. 

Let me recap. what I believe to have 
been the backgroünd behind the Com- 
mission and the congressional interest 
in legislation that might further curb 
the indiscriminate dissemination of por- 
nographic and obscene matter, especially 
to the extent that such materials are 
readily finding their way into the hands 
of minors. Beginning with the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision in Roth against 
United States in 1957, followed by other 
major decisions on the subject of obscene 
matter in the early and mid-1960's, the 
ensuing glut of “pandering” advertise- 
ments and outright filth sent through 
the mail reached significant enough pro- 
portions for the Congress to finally ap- 
prove the establishment of a Commission 
to scrutinize the problem and recommend 
corrective legislation so as to avoid the 
pitfalls ascertained from the vague 
guidelines set out in.a series of Supreme 
Court decisions. A stopgap measure was 
provided for among the provisions of the 
Postal Revenue and Federal Salary Act 
of 1967 under a section prohibiting pan- 
dering advertisements in the mail. This 
part of existing law enables an individual 
to submit an order to the Post Office to 
forbid further mailings to him by the 
sender of any advertisement which is, in 
the sole opinion of the recipient, “erot- 
ically arousing or sexually provocative." 

The act establishing the Commission 
declared in section 1: 

The Congress finds that the traffüc in ob- 
scenity and pornography is a matter of na- 
tional concern . . . It is the purpose of 
this Act to establish an advisory commis- 
sion whose purpose shall be, after a thorough 
study which shall include. a study of the 
causal relationship of such materials to anti- 
social behavior, to recommend advisable, ap- 
propriate, effective, and constitutional 
means to deal effectively with such traffic 
in obscenity and pornography. 


I submit it was my impression. of the 
act, and I firmly believe it was the gen- 
eral impression at the time, that it rec- 
ognized a serious problem in such traf- 
fic and contemplated the Commission 
would show the way for the enactment 
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of effective legislation to proscribe the 
indiscriminate distribution of obscene 
and pornographic matter in a man- 
ner that would reveal a discernible pol- 
icy from among the many ambiguous 
and confusing Supreme Court decisions 
on the subject. To be sure, the House 
committee report accompanying the leg- 
islation contained an escape clause sug- 
gesting it might be found that the prob- 
lem is not great enough to require leg- 
islation, but that was seen as nothing 
more than artful drafting and, indeed, 
the entire emphasis was on “finding con- 
stitutional means to deal effectively with 
such traffic in obscenity and pornog- 
raphy." 

To go further with respect to the in- 
tent. of Congress in pursuing the 
Commission approach, Senator KARL E. 
Mun», distinguished author of the Sen- 
ate. version of the legislation cre- 
ating the Commission, had this to say 
when the bill was reported in the Sen- 
ate on May 10, 1967: 

I speak with pride (in reporting the Sen- 
ate bill) not because I have authored the 
bil, but.because the committee on which 
I sit has so quickly and competently reacted 
to the most. recent Supreme Court opin- 
ion dealing with obscenity or smut. I mean, 
of course, the ruling Monday by the High 
Court, which further muddied the waters 
of the laws against obscenity. There, by an- 
other divided decision, the Supreme Court 
ruled that certain magazines did not vio- 
late the existing laws against obscene pub- 
lications, 

The most significant fact on this latest 
ruling is that we have a further demon- 
stration of the vital need for legal defini- 
tions of whát constitutes obscene materials 
from which uniform laws can be developed. 

I think there is a need for Congress to act. 
Surely there has been enough public outcry 
for action to merit legislation of this kind. 
If there had not been such a demand, I am 
sure the Senate would not have passed this 
bill three times without dissent. 

Mr. President, I also speak with resolve. A 
resolve to carry this battle through to com- 
pletion and to take this first vital step to 
stop the flow of smut and filth that daily 
intrudes upon our lives ... I believe we are 
on the verge of success in the big battle to 
develop effective laws to bring an end to a 
multimillion dollar racket which is not 
merely an under-the-counter traffic in por- 
nography, but places in the hands of chil- 
dren the most vile and rotten trash imag- 
inable. 


The substance of Senator MUNDT’S re- 
marks was echoed again and again in 
debate before both bodies as the legisla- 
tion was adopted without dissent. 

With the antipandering law and the 
act creating the Commission on Obscen- 
ity and Pornography already on the books 
in the 90th Congress—1967—68—the per- 
sistence of large volumes of angry mail 
directed at the inaction by Congress on 
the problem of the increasing traffic in 
pornography no doubt motivated the in- 
troduction of literally hundreds of anti- 
obscenity measures whose sponsors felt 
that some action could be taken by the 
Congress without having to wait for the 
final report of the Commission. On May 5, 
1969, President Nixon submitted his mes- 
sage to the Congress on sex-oriented 
mail, stating: 

American homes are being bombarded with 
the largest volume of ѕех-огіепёеа mail in 
history. Most of it is unsolicited, unwanted) 
and deeply offensive to those who receive it. 
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There are constitutional means available 
to assist parents seeking to protect their chil- 
dren from the flood of sex-oriented materials 
moving through the mails. The Courts have 
not left society defenseless against the smut 
peddler; they have not ruled out reasonable 
government action. 

We believe we have discovered some un- 
tried and hopeful approaches that will en- 
able the federal government to become & 
full partner with states and individual citi- 
zens in drying up a primary source of this 
social evil. 


The attitude of this Congress on the 
subject has been forcefully demonstrated 
by the passage of two antiobscenity 
measures by the House. After extensive 
hearings begun 'ast year by both the Ju- 
diciary, and Post Office, and Civil Serv- 
ice Committees, two bills were approved 
and reported to the House. On April 28, 
1970, H.R. 15693—to protect those under 
17 years of age from mailings harmful 
to minors and to protect the privacy of 
those mail patrons who do not want to 
receive sexually oriented. advertising— 
was passed on a vote of 375 to 8. Iam 
gratified to recognize the fact that those 
provisions relating to the protection of 
the privacy of mail patrons are incor- 
porated in the newly enacted Postal Re- 
organization Act. By another over- 
whelming margin of 322 to 4, the House 
passed on August 3, 1970, H.R. 11032, 
prohibiting the use of interstate facili- 
ties, including the mails, for the trans- 
portation. of salacious advertising. 

It was not until early this year that it 
was suspected something had gone awry 
with the Commission’s study. In a let- 
ter to our colleague, the Honorable 
HENRY C. SCHADEBERG, Commission mem- 
ber Rev. Morton A. Hill, S.J., brought to 
light & "secret" experiment, sanctioned 
by the Commission chairman, involving 
the disclosure of hard-core pornography 
to several young male volunteers, and 
suggested that the Commission's em- 
phasis had strayed significantly from 
the congressional mandate to make the 
study relevant to. finding appropriate 
means to deal effectively with the traffic 


in obscenity and pornography. Reverend: 


Hill reported that until March 24, 1970— 
almost 3 months after the Commission 
study was originally to have been com- 
pleted—the Commission had repeatedly 
refused to conduct public hearings. 

It is in this context that I most stren- 
uously protest and resent the apparent 
attempt on the part of the Commission 
majority to justify pornography and 
rationalize its baseless character rather 
than to assist the Congress in its efforts 
to curb the traffic in such matter. While 
the news media are sometimes inclined 
toward exaggeration, I have the feeling 
in this instance that they have only be- 
gun to scratch the surface of a very sor- 
did study that may well be found to be 
nothing more than an expensive exposé 
on the moral degeneration of our society 
to which the Commission majority would 
&scribe a standard so low as to declare 
pornography and-obscenity quite accept- 
able for public consumption. 

It was noted in the committee report 
on the legislation creating the Commis- 
sion that: 

It may be that after the final report of the 
Commission, Congress may determine (em- 
phasis added) that the illicit traffic in por- 
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nography is not an evil of sufficient mag- 
nitude to require legislative action. 


I can only hope that consolation will 
be found in the fact that it is the Con- 
gress that will be making the determina- 
tion and that the Congress, at least 
theoretically, is the body most responsive 
to the electorate. 


ON THE PROBLEM OF THE U.S. 
CAPITOL GUIDE SERVICE 


(Mr. SCHWENGEL asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
provision which concerns me greatly is 
the revamping of the Capitol Guide Serv- 
ice. This is something which is long over- 
due, and the possibility that it might not 
come about if this bill languishes long 
enough to die would certainly be a trag- 
edy for all inyolved. This is without doubt 
one of the worthiest aspects of the bill, 
and the committee is to be highly praised 
for recognizing the crying need for dras- 
tic change in this area. 

I have always been impressed with the 
manner in which the Government has 
treated its employees under the civil 
service system, and I hope this will con- 
tinue. I think, though, that the exclusion 
of the employees of the Capitol Guide 
Service from these ranks has been & 
great inequity. The 24 men and women 
who graciously guide the American public 
through our Capitol Building live under 
one of the worst employment plans in 
existence. Their only benefit, other than 
the pride which many of them have in 
their work and in their Capitol, is their 
salary. 

I would like to review for a moment 
their situation. First, their salary is ar- 
rived at by a straight division of receipts 
among the guides on a given day. This 
has averaged $11,700 over the last 5 
years, not including 1968, and this may 
seem a substantial figure to many, but we 
must remember that there is no assur- 
ance that it will be this high. Since it de- 
pends entirely upon the tourist trade, a 
year like 1968, in which civil disturbances 
caused the closing of the building for a 
time and a subsequent drop in tourism in 
the Capitol, can be disastrous to an em- 
ployee's financial situation. This is hard- 
ly any kind of job security. 

I think a comparison is in order be- 
tween the benefits of a civil service em- 
ployee—in this instance, one who worked 
for the National Park Service—and two 
of the current members of the Capitol 
guide force. This civil service employee 
served 26 years and retired at age 62 
5 years ago. His retirement annuity after 
this service, during which his salary was 
& high of $10,000 for 3 consecutive 
years, would be $4,825 per year. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Irma Pope Curry, a 
member of the guide force for 41 years; 
or Mr. Floyd Kirby, a member for 32 
years and captain for 12, will receive no 
benefit other than social security pay- 
ments upon retirement, whether that re- 
tirement is voluntary or not. This is 
made worse by the fact that these people 
are required to pay both the employee's 
and the employer’s portions of. their 
social security, 

Another area to which I point is vaca- 
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tion pay and sick leave. The civil service 
offers 26 days of paid vacation per year 
after 15 years of service, and the em- 
ployee is entitled to 13 days of sick leave. 
Capitol guides, on the other hand, have 
no such benefits. If they are not present 
at work, they do not get any money. Mrs. 
Curry, for example, injured her knee 
once on a tour and is now required to 
wear a brace in order to work. At the 
time, she missed several weeks of work 
and had to pay all her expenses, with no 
compensation under any employment 
plan. Had she been under civil service, 
all this would have been taken care of. 
She, of course, is but one example. Over 
the years many guides have suffered in- 
jury and disability which has forced 
them to retire, and none of them have 
received any retirement benefit whatso- 
ever other than social security. I might 
note, I can list many other examples of 
which you would all be ashamed. 

I have spoken with Mrs. Curry, and I 
can assure you that there is no more 
worthy employee in this country. She 
has & great love for her country and takes 
great pride in showing off the Capitol. 
She is greatly disturbed by the problems 
with which we are faced, as are we all, 
and she feels, and I agree with her, that 
she is performing an important service 
by acquainting Americans with their 
Capitol and with the foundations of this 
country. We need more people like her 
who are willing to dedicate their lives 
to this kind of service. 

Surely, my fellow Members, this kind 
of person, and I can assure you that she 
is representative of the feeling and dedi- 
cation of the entire guide force, deserves 
better treatment from this Government 
than she now receives, There has been an 
uproar recently about the conditions of 
other workers in this country, and I think 
that we should look in our back back- 
yard—no, in our own frontyard—at the 
same time as we consider these other 
workers. 

Finally, Mrs. Curry and her colleagues 
have long been upset by the number of 
people who complain about having to pay 
а quarter to see their own Capitol. I do 
not blame them one bit. This is one of 
the few, perhaps the only, Capitol Build- 
ing of any kind in the world in which the 
people of the Nation must pay for a tour. 
This in itself is a disgrace. Many has been 
the time when Mrs. Curry has wanted 
to lead people through for free because 
they could not pay for it but she has been 
unable to do so. 

The people of this country and their 
guides deserve better than this. The Con- 
gress has a responsibility to preserve the 
dignity of this Capitol and of the people 
who so proudly present it to the public. 
I urge all of you to consider this situa- 
tion which now exists, and it is one of 
which I am deeply ashamed, and to press 
for passage of this section of the bill. 
In order that this be possible, I ask all 
of you to exert what pressure you can 
to see that this bill is given top priority 
in the next few days before the recess. 
I, for one do not want to leave here on 
August 14, knowing that we have yet to 
provide this minimal service. 
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DREW PEARSON 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD», and to include ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
most a year since the sudden passing of 
Drew Pearson, whose crusading and ded- 
icated journalistic brilliance had Mu- 
mined the Washington scene for so many 
decades. 

The frantic pace of our times makes 
the public memory a fleeting thing, and 
so I was especially pleased and touched 
recently to hear the moving tribute paid 
him by his good friend and journalistic 
colleague, Mrs. Jules Lederer—better 
known as Ann Landers. 

I feel that my colleagues who were 
privileged to know this fine man inti- 
mately and enjoy the warmth and stead- 
fastness of his friendship would like to 
share with me her comments about Drew 
Pearson. I insert Mrs. Lederer's remarks 
in the Recorp immediately following this 
statement: 

Drew PEARSON 


It will be exactly one year ago September 
first. I was in Midland, Michigan, giving a 
talk. Slim Rumple, the publisher of the Mid- 
land Daily News, was driving me to the air- 
port. In the course of the conversation, Slim 
told me he had heard some sad news as he 
left his office. “It just came across the wire,” 
he said. “Drew Pearson died.” It didn’t seem 
possible. Drew Pearson was in the middle of 
so many things. He had so much unfinished 
business. He had no time for sickness—let 
alone death. I couldn’t believe it. And some- 
how, I still don’t. 

Every time I come to Washington, I expect 
to run into Drew Pearson, He could be one 
of a dozen places—usually in a hurry, but 
always smiling. I loved the way his eyes 
twinkled and his moustache twitched. He 
had what Lowell Thomas calls, “that vital 
spark’’—tuned in... turned оп... alert, 
responsive—one of the few men in Wash- 
ington who could be genuinely interested in 
& conyersation that wasn't about him. How 
rare—in this city of super-colossal egos— 
some so large they can be seen only from the 
air! How extraordinary to hear someone say, 
"that's enough about me. Now, let's talk 
&bout you." 

It seems unreal that I should be in Wash- 
ington giving the Drew Pearson Memorial. 
More than once while writing & talk to be 
given to & group of newspaper people or 
college students, I'd call Drew on the phone 
and ask if he had any ideas on what I might 
say. And he always came through. 

If I could have asked Drew Pearson what 
to say to this audience tonight, I know what 
he'd tell me. He'd say "don't try to paint a 
halo around my head—and keep it short, 
Eppie." I remember how we used to agonize 
over Hubert Humphrey's incredible capacity 
for verbiage. We both loved Hubert and we 
wanted him to do well. Drew would say to 
me, "Why don't you suggest to Hubert 
that he wear a wrist watch with an alarm 
clock on it?" I'd say . . . "I have, but he 
doesn't listen to me. Why don't you suggest 
it.” And Drew would reply, "I have, but he 
doesn't listen to me either," and we'd laugh. 

Drew loved to laugh—and he loved to make 
others laugh—but more important Drew 
could laugh at himself. He once wrote an 
article for the Saturday Evening Post and 
called it, "confessions of an S.O.B." when he 
began his fertilizer business at his farm in 
Maryland, he advertised, “Drew Pearson’s 
best manure. Guaranteed to be better than 
the column.” 

Even though I’m from Iowa, I'm not a very 
good judge of manure. I don't know if Drew 
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Pearson's manure was actually better than 
his column, but I do know that he was. This 
is a strong statement, considering that his 
column exerted enormous influence on the 
political scene for over 40 years. Drew had 
tremendous courage, and he never hesitated 
to take on the darlings of any administra- 
tion, whether it was a Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, a General Douglas MacArthur, a 
Harry Vaughan, or a Sherman Adams. Drew 
Pearson sent four congressmen to jail &nd 
was responsible for the resignation and the 
dismissal of dozens of men in high places. He 
may not have made the politicians more 
honest, but he certainly made 'em more care- 
ful. 

On occasion, Drew, the columnist, did go 
too far—or perhaps not far enough, in check- 
ing his facts. . . and on those occasions his 
wife Luvie and I would sit in the library 
of their gracious Georgetown home and 
ask one another. . . "now what in the world 
did he write that for?" 

Drew often told his friends that Luvie was 
the only woman in the world who could have 
lived with him for over 30 years—and made 
him like it. He not only adored her, but 
he admired her. Once he said to me, "I don't 
know anyone but Luvie who could be mar- 
ried to me and play bridge with Walter Lipp- 
mann twice a week.” 

It was Drew's wish that he be remembered 
for two things. As the organizer of the friend- 
ship train, which carried 700 carloads of food 
to the starving people of France and Italy 
after World War II. And, he wanted to be re- 
membered as the man who rebuilt Tennes- 
see's Clinton High School—bombed after the 
Supreme Court decision in 1954. These were 
tremendous achievements, to be sure. But I'll 
remember him in quite another way. Drew 
Pearson, the perfect gentleman. The friend 
you could count on, The thoroughbred with 
class. 

It is traditional that the speaker who 
makes the memorial remarks, symbolically 
snuffs out the candle. With your kind per- 
mission, I would prefer to leave this candle 
burning. Thank you. 


CRIME CONTROL 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Select Committee on Crime has done 
everything it could to induce the admin- 
istration and the Congress, as well as 
State and local authorities, to provide 
adequate funds to meet the menacing 
challenge of crime in this country. We 
are told that crime is costing the Amer- 
ican people some $40 to $50 billion a year 
while we are spending on the whole sub- 
ject of crime only about $5 billion a year. 
No wonder, then, that our people are 
losing this fight daily against the 
criminal. 

I wrote an article in the July 1970 is- 
sue of the American County emphasiz- 
ing the importance of meeting the chal- 
lenge of crime at the local level as well 
as the Federal responsibility to assist, 
under the title “Rhetoric Versus Cash 
for Crime Control,” which I respectfully 
offer for the consideration of my col- 
leagues in respect to this grievous na- 
tional problem, and insert this article, 
appearing on pages 14 and 15 of this 
important national publication, follow- 
ing my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD: 
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RHETORIC VERSUS CASH FOR CRIME CONTROL 
(By Representative CLAUDE PEPPER) 

In the fight against crime in America, 
there is more rhetoric than cash flowing to 
the cities and counties of the country. 

If the problem were not so urgent, if an 
effective solution were not so necessary, it 
would be trite to say that what most local 
governments need to fight crime is more 
financial assistance. 

Mrs. Gladys Spellman, a county commis- 
sioner in Prince Georges County, Md., em- 
phasized the problem in even more under- 
standable terms during a hearing the House 
Select Committee on Crime held some 
months ago. 

“We have quite a few ideas,” she said. 
"But unfortunately, you can't fight crime 
with ideas. There is that other factor that 
enters into, M-O-N-E-Y, you know." 

We do know. 

It is this conviction which leads me to 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
more than double the Administration's re- 
quest of $480 million for the fiscal year 1971 
budget of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA). The $1 billion is 
the minimum amount we should spend on 
what we all acknowledge to be one of the 
nation's most important priorities. 

This is not to say that I equate the simple 
allotment of more money to LEAA as some 
sort of wonder cure. We must also consider 
the changes in the disbursement of LEAA 
funds, changes which can be accomplished 
within the basic framework of the agency, as 
defined by Congress. 

These changes were implied by Attorney 
General John N. Mitchell when he addressed 
our committee last year. Quoting from a few 
brief paragraphs of that testimony: 

*Rep. Pepper: Mr. Attorney General, some 
of the witnesses who have appeared here from 
municipalities, mayors of some of our large 
cities, have indicated their belief that the 
cities under the LEAA program are not 
getting quite as large a share of the LEAA 
money as they should. 

“Attorney General Mitchell: All this, of 
course, is a directive of Congress as to how 
we siphon the money from the federal gov- 
ernment through the states. It involves pri- 
marily the block-grant concept, based on 
plans submitted by the state planning 
agencies. 

“There are other funds in LEAA which 
provide the Administration with more dis- 
cretion, and, as you probably know, we have 
to the extent that those monies are available 
to the larger metropolitan cities, where the 
need was greater.” 

The Attorney General was alluding to the 
discretionary funds held by the LEAA for 
direct grant applications—a route that by- 
passes regional and state planning boards and 
awards grants directly to the applying gov- 
ernmental body. 

Unfortunately, the money in this fund is 
and continues to be too little to meet current 
needs and demands. Last year’s fund totaled 
a mere $40 million in a budget of some $268 
million for LEAA. 

This is why I recommend that of the pro- 
posed $1 billion appropriated for LEAA, $650 
million be disbursed through existing proce- 
dures—alone a significant increase over the 
agency budget request of $480 million—and 
that an additional $350 million be added to 
LEAA's discretionary funds, to be spent for 
direct grants to county and city governments 
which take the initiative to develop programs 
on their own. 

This would allow us to spend more money 
for crime control and prevention measures of 
regional and state impact through the exist- 
ing planning boards, and also permit funds 
to be channeled for innovative projects af- 
fecting police, the courts, corrections, and 
ment" should be broadened to include the 
other areas on a more specialized basis. 
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LOOKING TO NEW URBAN NEEDS 

It is important to consider here that the 
characteristics of many counties across the 
country have changed dramatically through 
urbanization. 

As Mayor Carl Stokes of Cleveland, Ohio 
pointed out in testimony before our com- 
mittee: 

“We have taken the correctional institu- 
tions, the courts, the juvenile courts, the 
trial courts, and the appellate courts, our 
federal prosecutors, the probation depart- 
ments, the parole departments .. . repre- 
sentatives of the private sector... and 
have put all these people together to do what 
was indicated earlier—to develop an action 
program. 

"We have had some very small successes. 
We don't know just how effective it is going 
to be over the long run, but we intend to 
stay with it as long as we can.” 

What the officials in Cleveland and in all 
of surrounding Cuyahoga County have 
banded together to do is to make applica- 
tion for crime funds for a wide range of pro- 
grams and services which, in concert, will 
have а significant impact on the crime prob- 
lem in that county. 

Mayor Stokes and the other leaders in 
Cuyahoga County took these steps after a 
mere $40,000 in LEAA funds was awarded 
to Cleveland from a total allocation to the 
state of Ohio of more than $1.5 million! 

We also found signs of countywide co- 
operation and pooling of effort in cities the 
committee visited—Boston and Miami, par- 
ticularly. 


TESTIMONY FROM ACROSS THE NATION 


Another argument in favor of an expanded 
discretionary fund within LEAA came when 
the committee traveled to Boston and heard 
from Mayor Kevin White. Massachusetts is 
recognized to have one of the ablest state 
administrators of LEAA funds in Sheldon 
Krantz; but as Mayor White pointed out: 

"In Massachusetts alone, the Governor's 
Committee on Law Enforcement has approx- 
imately 50 employees and consultants; the 
whole program in Washington has just under 
100. So I hope two things will come from 
this committee—broader knowledge and 
more immediate, direct response to the prob- 
lem of public safety in the American city." 

These same thoughts were expressed by 
Professor James Vorenberg of Harvard Law 
School who served as Director of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice, the Commission 
which originally suggested the creation of 
the agency which became LEAA: 

"I think it is nothing less than a disaster 
in the crime control area that Congress fun- 
neled the great bulk of these funds through 
the states rather than making grants direct- 
ly to the cities. I think that is turning out to 
be so in a number of large cities, that all the 
problems I talked about of & bureaucracy 
at the local level are being repeated twice; 
first the state 1s hiring people and scraping 
off some of the funds at that level for ad- 
ministration, and then the funds are filter- 
ing through the state level down to the city 
level." 

Bills have been introduced to Congress to 
cut drastically the percentage of LEAA funds 
available to states in block-grants. But any 
concerted effort to change the LEAA fund- 
ing system is likely to cause the kind of 
political debate, and ensuing bitterness and 
delay, that the immediate concern of im- 
proving the criminal justice system can ill- 
afford. 

This is what my recommendation seeks 
to avoid. In this time of great public concern 
over crime, it would be a mistake, I believe, 
to channel all LEAA funds into today's high- 
crime areas. It would be both unwise and 
dangerous to neglect fighting crime in areas 
where the problem has not yet become 
epidemic. 

To accomplish this, the term “law enforce- 
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courts, corrections, probation, rehabilitation, 
and related social services. 

I further recommend removing the prohibi- 
tion against funding programs which ask 
for more than one third of the LEAA grant 
for personnel costs. 

There is no disagreement, that, ideally, a 
police or sheriff’s department should attract 
the highest caliber personnel, preferably per- 
sons with college training and backgrounds 
in criminology. Yet there is a city in my 
home state of Florida which is planning 
to upgrade materially its police force by 
providing for lateral entry from other de- 
partments and by seeking college-trained 
personnel, The department would, of course, 
offer these men significantly higher salaries 
than those normally paid police officers. 

Yet it is just this type of program, which 
should be encouraged, that may not receive 
LEAA funds because such a progressive 
change may require more than one third of 
the grant to be spent for personnel. 

It is time that we encourage, rather than 
impede, such far-sighted goals. 

I don't need to tell you that the most over- 
looked governmental unit in the attempt to 
secure federal funds is the county. Many 
believe—and act on this belief—that the 
courts, corrections, and probation services are 
generally state functions. In innumerable 
instances, this is simply not the case. 

In my own district, for example, the Metro- 
Dade County, Fla. government administers 
an 11-story jail which is presently well over 
capacity, a county home for delinquents, a 
dilapidated youth home for detaining juve- 
niles, a barracks-like stockade and a metro- 
politan court (see County Achievement 
Award story, p. 18 of this issue) with an ever- 
increasing backlog problem. 

Municipalities in the Miami metropolitan 
area experience financial difficulties main- 
taining, let alone upgrading, their police 
forces and courts. 

There are many fledgling programs on a 
county scale in need of financing. A group 
of senior citizen volunteers, for example, 
Saved Metro-Dade County an estimated 
$500,000 through a “release on recognizance 
program" which removes prisoners from the 
crowded jail and checks on their progress 
prior to trial. Yet the volunteers receive no 
funds, not even for transportation. There is 
the very real possibility that without funds, 
which the county is unable to provide, this 
volunteer-action effort may have to be dis- 
banded. 

We heard, too, in Miami from States At- 
torney Richard Gerstein, past president of 
the National District Attorney’s Association, 
who said the Association’s executive board 
considered “, . . LEAA a total failure insofar 
as prosecutors are concerned.” 

Statements such as Mr. Gerstein’s clearly 
place in focus the piece-meal approach that 
is being taken toward a task which must in- 
volve a massive infusion of funds. 

The county prosecutor's office, state and 
county correctional programs, the public de- 
fender's office, the improvement of court ad- 
ministration—these are areas where LEAA 
has yet to make any real impact. 

A $1 billion commitment on the part of 
the federal government to be spent on pro- 
grams affecting all elements of the criminal 
justice system is more than necessary, ít is 
imperative. 

Such is the scope of the challenge before us. 


LINDSAY RAPS CRIME POLICY 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Mayor 
John Lindsay of New York City, speak- 
ing before the American Bar Association 
in St. Louis on August 12, sharply criti- 
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cized the rationale which dictates U.S. 
spending priorities—less than $500 for 
safety on our streets at home as con- 
trasted with $80 billion for defense and 
‘war abroad. Mayor Lindsay said the 
Nixon administration should close “the 
vast distance between anticrime rhetoric 
and the reality of crime control." 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the House 
Select Committee on Crime whose hear- 
ings throughout the Nation have con- 
firmed the alarming increase of crime 
on.all fronts, I ат keenly aware that we 
must soon face up to the need for a 
drastic increase in spending in the area 
of prevention and rehabilitation if we 
are to make any real, long-range impres- 
sion on this great national problem. I 
believe my. colleagues and readers of 
this Recorp would find Mayor Lindsay's 
speech of great interest; and I respectful- 
ly include it in the REcon» immediately 
following these remarks: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug, 13, 1970] 
LINDSAY Raps CRIME POLICY 

Sr. Louis, August 12.—New York Mayor 
John V. Lindsay today criticized the Nixon 
administration for “talking tough” about 
crime but failing to follow through with an 
effective campaign to fight it. 

In а speech to the American Bar Associa- 
tion convention, Lindsay said the adminis- 


tration should close “the vast distance be-' 


tween anti-crime rhetoric and the reality of 
crime control.” 

“Washington talks about unsafe streets 
and juvenile crime and drug abuse," he said. 
“Then it requests far less money than Con- 
gress has authorized” in federal aid to help 
localities combat crime. 

“Washington talks about the dangers of 
recidivism, then it proposes a system of 
preventive detention that, according to its 
own studies, will not work," Lindsay said. 

The New York mayor, who has quarreled 
with his state Capitol as well as with Wash- 
ington about allocation of funds under the 
1968 Safe Streets Act, said that talking tough 
"may satisfy some psychic longing, it may 
permit us to vent our anger and frustration, 
but it will win no victories over crime.” 

Lindsay spoke at а symposium on the 
problems of the coming decade. He received 
loud applause from an audience of 2,500 at 
Powell Symphony Hall when he rapped U.S. 
spending priorities—$80 billion for defense 
and war abroad, less than $500 million for 
safety in our streets at home.” 

Fellow panelist McGeorge Bundy, president 
of the Ford Foundation, agreed with Lindsay 
that defense costs were too high but said 
that as the Vietnam war winds down the 
military budget cam be reduced by $5 billion 
to $10 billion each year. 

On the problems facing higher education 
in the 1970s, William J. McGill, president- 
elect of Columbia University predicted that 
campuses will be further torn by friction be- 
tween teachers and students condemning as 
"war research" virtually any scientific work 
done in a university under Defense Depart- 
ment sponsorship. 

McGill, currently chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of California at San Diego, said he ex- 
pects colleges to reopen this fall in an orderly 
fashion. He predicted, however, that the new 
wave of student political activity will result 
in further youth disillusionment rather than 
any “lasting commitment" to the slow, tedi- 
ous work of the politica] process. 

Sen, Edmund S. Muskie (D-Me.) said that 
in coping with problems of the "quality of 
life,” government must become better or- 
ganized so that demands for more electric 
power and for pollution abatement, which 
are in conflict, can be met. 

The bar association gave one of its annual 
gavel awards for legal reporting to the Eve- 
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ning Star in Washington for a series of ar- 
ticles on District of Columbia courts by Dana 
Bullen. Among the radio award winners were 
Stations WMAL in Washington and WEAM 
in Arlington for programs explaining the 
judicial process, 


PSYCHEDELIC DRUGS 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point іп the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Select Committee on Crime has taken as 
one of its subjects of special interest the 
whole drug problem facing the country 
and particularly our younger people. 

Through my good friend, Dr. Stanley 
R. Dean, I have been favored with some 
excerpts from the presidential address of 
Dr. Keith Yonge before the Canadian 
Psychiatric Association at Winnipeg, 
June 19, 1970, which I deem of 
great interest and a valuable contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of the subject of 
drugs. 

I include Dr. Yonge's able address at 
this point in the RECORD: 


EXCERPTS. FROM THE PRESIDENTIAL, ADDRESS BY 
KEITH A. YONGE, M.D, AT THE CANADIAN 
PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING, 
WINNIPEG, JUNE 19, 1970 
The question is; do all the psychedelic 

drugs impair function; if 5o, in what way 

and to what extent? This is what the gov- 
ernment and the public most need to 
know... 

But how dare we declare all of these 
drugs, including cannabis, positively detri- 
mental on the information’ we have avail- 
able? . . . The effects produced by miari- 
juana, however pleasant they may be, how- 
ever transitory they may be, are, by our 
standard medical criteria, of the same order, 
though not necessarily of ‘the same magni- 
tude, as psychotic disorder . .. And in this 
regard there is a highly significant difference 
between the psychedelic drugs (including 
marijuana) and alcohol intoxication—a dis- 
tinction which seems to havé been Over- 
looked in making the common crude com- 
parison between ‘the two. The prevail- 
ing property of the psychedelic drugs is of 
inducing illusions. y 

Although some sheer distortion of sensory- 
perception commonly occurs, the peculiarly 
insidious effects are in the exaggeration of 
sensory acuity. This gives rise to an illusory 
(quasi-delusional) sense of deepened appre- 
ciation of objects, of sounds, colors, sensa- 
tions of any kind, a deeper understanding 
of their "meaning", and a presentiment of 
creativeness—but all essentially sterile, be- 
cause neither social conduct mor creative- 
ness usually are actually enhanced at all. The 
illusions pass with the clearing of the neuro- 
chemical disturbance, but there is likely 
to persist with the affected person the quasi- 
delusional conviction of having achieved 
special insight, an advanced, superior, even 
transcendental understanding and apprecia- 
tion of life, a greater potential for self-ful- 
fillment. And this leaves him with the im- 
pression of being in an exalted position of 
intellectual or aesthetic superiority. 

Unlike the fastasies of normal dreaming 
which provide needful mental recreation 
without being subsequently confused with 
real experience, the drug-induced illusions 
do tend to be taken as real experience—an 
extended, expanded experience. And this 
tends to alter the person’s basic perspective 
of life in reality—in his concept of himself 
and his relationships to others and to his 
total environment. The illusion of having 
achieved this special insight blinds him to 
realistic insight. He tends to lose his per- 
spective of reality. Like the mirage which 
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raises false hopes of achievement, the psy- 
chedelic experience is a phenomenon of seif- 
deception. The very name “psychedelic”— 
purporting to expand the mind—is a decep- 
tive misnomore, "Illusinogenic" is a truer 
name. These drugs essentially excite the 
sensory-perception mechanisms inducing us- 
ually illusions of magnificence and self-ag- 
grandizement. Psychexcitant they are—and 
psychedeceptive. 

Curiously, these primary Шиѕіпорепіс ef- 
fects of the drugs have seemed to many to 
be too inconsequential to mention. It is ar- 
gued that over many centuries it bas be- 
come an accepted practice in our society for 
& proportion of adults to intoxicate them- 
selves from time to time. Should not our 
youth have the liberty to do the same? In 
fact, & proportion of youth always has— 
using as an intoxicant the same agent as 
the adult—alcohol, But with that there has 
never developed before the widespread 
changes in attitude and social behaviour 
that have occurred with the use of a psy- 
chedelic drug as the intoxicant of their 
choice. 


ANGKOR WAT THREATENED 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to-extend his remarks at this 
point in the Récord and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, on а number 
of occasions, I have reported to this 
House the concern of so many of us over 
the possible destruction of Angkor Wat 
and Angkor Thom in Cambodia. Regret- 
tably, our fears of imminent danger to 
these ancient temples appear to have 
been fulfilled. In the August 17, 1970, issue 
of Newsweek—on page 15—there is.a re- 
port of an air attack on Angkor Wat. I 
have written to the President on a num- 
ber of occasions urging that he submit 
to the Senate for ratification the Hague 
Convention for the Protection of Cul- 
tural Property in the Event of Armed 
Conflict, which if executed and sub- 
scribed to by the several countries in- 
volved in the Indochina conflict, would 
protect the ancient cities of Angkor Wat 
and Angkor Thom. 

I urge my colleagues to write to the 
President in support of ratification of 
the Hague Convention. The letter which 
I have sent to the White House follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1970. 
Mr. WILLIAM TIMMONS, 
Special Assistant to the President, The White 
House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Timmons: I must, because of its 
urgency, again press that immediate consid- 
eration be given by the President to the 
Hague Convention for the Protection of Cul- 
tural Property in the Event of Armed Con- 
flict. In my earlier correspondence of July 
15, I pointed out that of all of the combat- 
ants in Cambodia, only the Cambodians have 
signed the Convention. On July 15, there 
was only the threat of damage to Angkor 
Wat; now it would appear that the threat 
has become a fact. In the August 17 issue of 
Newsweek, there 1s the following item: 

"Despite strict no-fire orders, Thai planes 
have attacked targets in the off-limits Angkor 
Wat temple area. No one knows whether they 
hit any of the 1,000-year-old ruins (Cambo- 
dia’s No. 1 tourist attraction), but the Cam- 
bodians have filed strong private protests 
with the Thais and with the U.S. command 
in Saigon. A U.S. forward air controller, it is 
charged, called in the Thal planes.” (News- 
week, August 17, 1970, p. 15.) 

It is important that the President request 
the Senate’s ratification of the Hague Con- 
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vention and that he urge accession to it by 
the other countries involved in the Southeast 
Asian conflict. I realize that even an early 
submission of the treaty to the Senate would 
mean extended hearings, but 1t would have 
а great moral effect on other countries. 

If my letter appears insistent, it is be- 
cause the dangers to Angkor Wat and Angkor 
Thom are во great. I hope the President will 
act on this immediately. 

Sincerely, 
EpwanD I. KOCH. 


DELAY OP VOTE ON POLITICAL 
BROADCASTING BILL MAKES IT 
INEFFECTIVE 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Rrecorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr, KOCH. Mr. Speaker, last night at 
the conclusion of our congressional busi- 
ness I flew to New York City to meet this 
morning with representatives of various 
community organizations to plan a pub- 
lic meeting to deal with critical problems 
in my district. I returned this morning 
to Washington so as to participate in 
the debate which was scheduled for this 
afternoon on the conference report on 
the political broadcasting bill. 

Iam very distressed, Mr. Speaker, that 
this important bill will not be voted on 
this afternoon. Even if we approve the 
conference report when we return from 
the recess in September, the spending 
limitations imposed on candidates and 
the reduction of broadcasting charges 
imposed on TV and radio stations will, 
for practical purposes, not apply to the 
November 1970 election. Consequently, 


the delay in approving the conference 
report will nullify the decision of the 


conferees that spending limitations 
should apply to, the November 1970 
elections. 

I believe that a majority of us here 
today in this House would have voted 
for the conference report. And I there- 
fore regret the decision to withdraw the 
conference report from today’s agenda. 


THE LIVING CONDITIONS RIVALING 
THOSE OF THE DAYS OF SLAVERY 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to voice my disillusionment, no let 
me correct that, not my disillusionment, 
my disgust with a system that attempts 
to relegate a portion of our populace to 
living conditions which rival those known 
during the infamous days of slavery. 
Sitting in the Capitol of the most pros- 
perous Nation on earth it is very difi- 
cult to close one's eyes and attempt to 
ignore the plight of 20,000,000 Amer- 
icans, We do not have to travel to India 
or even to South America to be exposed 
to hunger and disease. We are con- 
fronted with this reality within our very 
shores. Without doubt every one of us 
here sympathizes with the plight of these 
unfortunate people, but let me assure you 
our sympathy will not rectify the situ- 
ation, only our action will and this ac- 
tion has to be taken without delay. 

Today I would like to direct our at- 
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tention specifically to but one segment 
of this army of the poor, the migrant 
farmworker. Nearly every drop of juice 
we drink and every piece of fruit or veg- 
etable we eat is laboriously gathered by 
the sweat of the brow of 2!5 million 
farmworkers, a good percentage of whom 
belong to that overworked and underpaid 
strata of society known as the “migrant 
worker." The term the "forgotten man" 
is not new and perhaps has been over- 
worked but to no group in the United 
States can it be better applied than to 
that group of which I now speak. The 
migrant worker has specifically been ex- 
cluded from the minimum wage rate. He 
as an American citizen is guaranteed a 
wage of $1.30 an hour, less than that 
guaranteed to a worker imported from 
the West Indies to cut sugarcane in the 
Florida fields. The average annual in- 
come for working long gruelling days 
under the broiling sun is an incredible 
$891. Here in the richest country in the 
world a man is expected to survive on a 
little over $17 a week. Gentlemen if I did 
not know this was true I could not pos- 
sibly believe such conditions exist, but 
unfortunately let me assure you they do. 
These people although anxious for em- 
ployment are unable to work for days, 
weeks and many times months with the 
result that they cannot hope tó earn any 
semblance of a decent wage. 

The minimum wage laws are not the 
only laws that refuse them protection. 
There are no housing requirements, thus 
they are forced to live in hovels that I 
dare say are no improvement over what 
is to be found in some of the poorest 
areas of Mexico or any other under- 
developed country. In Florida alone over 
100 of these migrant camps operate 
without any licenses whatsoever. 

People throughout the world look with 
envy on the United States, the land of 
opportunity, the nation where every 
young boy can dream of achieving the 
status of a millionaire or possibly even 
the presidency itself. What an illusion 
this is. 

Let us face reality. The child of a 
migrant family dreams not of fortune 
or fame but dreams of hopefully escap- 
ing the plight of his parents; dreams not 
in terms of luxuries but in terms of 
necessities; dreams not of something he 
is undeserving of, but dreams of the day 
when he will be able to share in some 
of the wealth of this great country, some 
of the wealth he is entitled to as an 
American citizen. Is this all it is, a 
dream? Evidently, the answer appears to 
be yes. Eighty percent of migrant chil- 
dren neyer enter a high school classroom, 
while one-half never even get to seventh 
grade. What else can be expected when 
it is necessary for every member of the 
family to slave in the fields in order to 
eke out a bare existence, coupled with the 
fact that there are no child labor laws 
in States such as Florida by which to set 
a minimum age for young farmers. The 
U.S. Subcommittee on Migratory Labor 
estimates that 100,000 children under 16 
work as hired farmhands across the Na- 
tion; Almost one-half are between the 
ages of 10 and 13. There is escape for 
the migrant worker from this life, how- 
eyer:-that offered by death. While we 
can hope to live over 70 years, he can 
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hope to live—or should I say he can be 
forced to endure his existence?—for 49 
long, hard “picking” seasons. 

I would like to conclude with a state- 
ment made 10 years ago by a farmer be- 
ing interviewed by Edward R. Murrow. 
It is a startling but unfortunately valid 
commentary on the migrant’s life today, 
because in terms of real money he earns 
less now than he did then: 

We used to own our slaves, now we just 
rent them. 


A DAY OF SHAME 


(Mr. DER WINSET asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a resolution, cospon- 
sored by by colleagues Mr. ADAIR, Mr. 
ASHBROOK, Mr. BucHANAN, Mr. COLLIER, 
Mr. CRANE, Mrs. May, Mr. Mize, Mr. 
ScHADEBERG, and Mr. Bos WILSON, 
which expresses the sense of the Con- 
gress that, with respect to the Soviet 
Union and those states which participat- 
ed in the occupation of Czechoslovakia, 
the President should prohibit extension 
of any Government trade credits or guar- 
anties to any of the intervening states. 
The resolution also calls for the prohibit- 
ing of sales and grants under the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, and suspension of all 
commercial air traffic between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Expressed 
in the resolution is our support for the 
people of Czechoslovakia as they com- 
memorate August 21, 1970, as the “Soviet 
Day of Shame" in their efforts to achieve 
the withdrawal of the troops of the So- 
viet Union from Czechoslovakia. The 
resolution calls upon the President, act- 
ing through the United Nations and other 
international organizations, to take such 
additional steps as may be necessary to 
end as quickly as possible the continuing 
intervention in Czechoslovakia by the 
Soviet Union. 

May I remind the Members that the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia became the 
prey of Communism in 1948 and now— 
since August 1968—15 a vassal of the So- 
viet Union, deprived of liberty, sov- 
ereignty, and independence. The people 
of Czechoslovakia are suffering from cul- 
tural stagnation, economic deprivation, 
and social starvation. 

In the Spring of 1968, the entire nation 
rose, in protest, against the inhuman 
Stalinist regime. Courageous writers, in- 
tellectuals, students, youth, workers, and 
peasants, banded together as the Repub- 
lic toppled Moscow's most obedient serv- 
ant, Antonin Novotny, and elected in his 
place Alexander Dubcek. A visible politi- 
cal relaxation followed. 

Even this gradual, peaceful relaxation 
of dictatorial methods became unbear- 
able to Moscow. The Soviet Union—un- 
der cover of night, August 20-21—in- 
vaded Czechoslovakia and now treats 
that nation as & conquered territory. 
The present puppet ruler is Soviet Quis- 
ling Gustav Husak. 

The brotherly affirmation of Czechs 
and Slovaks, together, against the Soviet 
invaders is well known to all. They op- 
pose them in all available ways, while 
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democratic Czechs, Slovaks and Ruthen- 
ians—scattered throughout the world— 
join with them in continuing protest. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that & similar resolution will be intro- 
duced in the Senate demonstrating the 
proper interest and humanitarian con- 
cern of Members of Congress in the plight 
of the people of Czechoslovakia, and rep- 
resents our determination not to except 
as permanent the Soviet subjugation of 
that country. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Corsetr (at the request of Mr. 
GrnALD R. Forp), for August 14, on ac- 
count of the requirement for a complete 
eye refractory. 

Mr. LANDGREBE (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forn), for today, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT), for today, on ac- 
count of illness in the family. 

Mr. Corman, for Friday, August 14, 
1970, on account of official business. 

Mr. Camp (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Fon»), for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. SureLEY (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hocan), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
iraneous matter to:) 

Mr. HALPERN, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, today, for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Buss, today, for 5 minutes. 

(The folowing Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr, Jones of Tennessee), to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter to:) 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, today, for 20 minutes. 

Mr. Reuss, today, for 60 minutes. 

Mr. Kee, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GoNZALEZ, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Ртоор, today, for 15 minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. PERKINS, and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr. BunkE of Massachusetts and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ICHORD. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hocan) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. MESKILL. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

Mr. SCHERLE in 15 instances. 

Mr. MAILLIARD in three instances. 
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. HUNT. 
. GERALD R. Fon» in 10 instances. 
. Wyman in two instances. 
. HosMER in six instances. 
. WEICKER in two instances. 
. Вов WILSON in four instances. 
DELLENBACK. 
CARTER. 
Myers in six instances. 
SHRIVER. 
Saytor in 10 instances. 
Арав in two instances. 
FISH. 
BUCHANAN. 
Hogan in 10 instances. 
QuILLEN in four instances. 
TarT in five instances. 
„Күз. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of Tennessee), and 
to include extraneous matter:) 


E 


E 


PRERRERRERRES 


Mr. GARMATZ. 

Mr. FASCELL in three instances. 

Mr. Корхо in two instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances, 

Mr. GonzaLez in two instances. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr. CLARK in two instances. 

Mr. BoLLING in two instances. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN in two instances. 

Mr. SLACK. 

Mr. DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S, 2176. An act to implement the Conven- 
Securities Act of 1933 to permit the exemp- 
tion of security issues, not exceeding $500,000 
in aggregate amount, from the provisions of 
such act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


5.2176. An act to implement the Conven- 
tion on Offenses and Certain Other Acts 
Committed on Board Aircraft, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2336. An act relating to the parishes and 
congregations of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8.3903. An act to provide additional reve- 
nue for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

5.8905. An act to authorize the District of 
Columbia Council to fix the rates charged by 
the District of Columbia for water and water 
services and for sanitary sewer services; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3906. An act to authorize the government 
of the District of Columbia to fix certain 
fees; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled à bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 15381. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act 
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of 1947 with respect to the taxation of regu- 
lated investment companies. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to an enrolled bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 


8.3302. An act to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, and for other pur- 


poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 'TO SEPTEMBER 9, 
1970 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. In accordance with 
House Concurrent Resolution 689, 91st 
Congress, the Chair declares the House 
adjourned until 12 o'clock noon on 
September 9 next. 

Thereupon (at 1 o'clock and 18 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 689, the House ad- 
journed until Wednesday, September 9, 
1970, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

2308. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller), transmitting 
& report of the estimated value of support 
furnished from certain military appropria- 
tions for the fourth quarter of fiscal year 
1970, pursuant to section 638 of Public Law 
91-171; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

2309. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the annual report of 
the Division of Coal Mine Safety, Bureau of 
Mines, for calendar year 1969, pursuant to 
30 U.S.C. 451-483; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


2310. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the need for improving the program 
for use and redistribution of excess materiel 
in the Pacific area, Department of Defense; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Unmet training needs of the 
Federal Investigator and the consolidated 
Federal Law Enforcement Training Center 
(Rept. No. 91-1429). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 14678. A bill to 
strengthen the penalties for illegal fishing in 
the territorial waters and the contiguous 
fishery zone of the United States, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
91-1430). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 13769. A bill to amend the 
act entitled "An Act to authorize any ex- 
ecutive department or independent estab- 
lishment of the Government, or any bureau 
or office thereof, to make appropriate ac- 
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counting adjustment or reimbursement be- 
tween the respective appropriations available 
to such departments and establishments, or 
any bureau or office thereof," approved 
June 29, 1966, so as to include within its 
coverage the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia (Rept. No. 91-1432). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 703. An act for the relief of 
Arthur Jerome Olinger, a minor, by his next 
friend, his father, George Henry Olinger, and 
George Henry Olinger, individually; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 91-1431). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BEALL of Maryland: 

H.R. 19027. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide that the 
entitlement of a beneficiary who dies shall 
(if he is otherwise qualified) extend through 
the month of his death; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R.19028. A bill to establish an Office 
of Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office 
of the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Fed- 
eral Government effective protection and 
representation of the interests of consumers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 19029. A bill to establish a Consumer 
Affairs Service in order to secure within the 
Federal Government effective protection and 
representation of the interests of consumers 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. BURTON of California (for 
himself, Mr. PERKINS, Mrs. GREEN of 
Oregon, Mr. THompson of New 
Jersey, Mr. DENT, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. 
DANIELS of New Jersey, Mr. BRADE- 
Mas, Mr, O'Hara, Mr. Carey, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mrs. MINK, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. Mrrps, Mr. GAYDOS, Mr. STOKES, 
Mr. Froop, Mr. MoRGAN, Mr. STAG- 
GERS, Mr. HEcHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. SnAck, Mr. КЕЕ, and Mr. MOL- 
LOHAN): 

H.R. 19030. A bill to provide benefits for 
sufferers from byssinosis; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BURTON of California (for 
himself, Mr. Ногтғтғ1р, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
COHELAN, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. Corman, Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Hanna, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. 
ROYBAL, Mr. CHARLES Н. WILSON, Mr. 
REES, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. ANDERSON of 
California, Mr. Conyers, Mr. ECK- 
HARDT, Mr. FRASER, Mr. KocH, Mr. 
Mrxva, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. RYAN, 
Mr. Apams, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. ASHLEY, 
and Mr. BOLAND) : 

H.R. 19031. A bill to provide benefits for 
sufferers from byssinosis; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BURTON of California (for 
himself, Mr. BURKE of Massachu- 
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setts, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 016608, Mr. 
DONOHUE, Mr. FOLEY, Mr. GILBERT, 
Mr. Green of Pennsylvania, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Howarp, Mr. 
JACOBS, Mr. KARTH, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. 
Мерг, Mr. Nix, Mr. O'NEILL, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. РАТ- 
TEN, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. 
Price of Illinois, and Mr. Rog): 

H.R. 19032. A bili to provide benefits for 
sufferers from byssinosis; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BURTON of California (for 
himself, Mr, Rooney of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. WOLFF, Mr. YATRON, 
Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Kyros, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. 
MunPHY of Illinois, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr, FULTON of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GaA4RMaATZ, Mr. PODELL, 
Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. BLATNIK, and Mr. 
KASTENMEIER) : 

H.R. 19033. A bill to provide benefits for 
sufferers from byssinosis; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 19084. A bill to amend title XI of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to require the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to adjudicate any 
dispute between an air carrier and a pas- 
senger concerning a claim for loss or theft of, 
or damage to, the baggage of such passenger; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN (for himself and 
Mr. ECKHARDT): 

H.R. 19035 A bill to amend title 10 to re- 
quire that enlisted members of the Armed 
Forces be given, upon request, certain ex- 
aminations in Spanish; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

By Mr. GALIFIANAKIS (for himself, 
Mr. ADAMS, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL, Mr. BLANTON Mr. BRINKLEY, Mr. 
BvsH, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. Dowpy, 
Mr. Duncan, Mr. GoNZzaLrz, Mr. 
KAZEN, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. KYROS, 
Mr. LvuJAN, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
MIRVA, Mrs. MINK, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. 
PURCELL, Mr. MINISH, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. STAFFORD, and Mr. TUNNEY): 

H.R. 19036. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to encourage physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, and other medical 
personnel to practice in areas where short- 
ages of such personnel exist, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 19037. A bill to authorize the National 
Science Foundation to conduct research and 
educational programs to prepare the country 
for conversion from defense to civilian, so- 
cially oriented research and development ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mr. 
Аррлвво, Mr. DELANEY, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, and Mr. WOoLFF): 

H.R. 19038. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital of 1,000 beds in the county of 
Queens, New York State; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 19039. A bill to amend chapter 3 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relating to 
U.S. contributions to international organiza- 
tions and programs, to provide for a program 
to control illegal international traffic in nar- 
cotics, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 19040. A bill to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Presidential task force on 
women’s rights and responsibilities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. CuLver, and Mr. 
HORTON) : 

H.R.19041. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 to provide grants to 
States for the establishment, maintenance, 
operation, and expansion of low-cost meal 
programs, nutrition training and education 
programs, opportunity for social contacts, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 19042. A bill to provide a comprehen- 
sive Federal program for the prevention and 
treatment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R.19043. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow percentage 
depletion at a 22-percent rate for low sul- 
fur coal; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 19044. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to permit a retarded or 
handicapped dependent of a member of the 
armed forces to continue to receive special 
care under section 1079 (d) of such title if the 
member is killed in action; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 19045. A bill to amend titles XIX and 
XI of the Social Security Act to eliminate 
the provisions which were added by section 
225 of the social security amendments of 
1970 with respect to medicaid programs; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. St GERMAIN: 

H.R. 19046. A bill to amend section 403(b) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to require 
reduced-rate air transportation for elderly 
people; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R.19047. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 25-per- 
cent maximum capital gains tax on the dis- 
position of an interest in a closely held busi- 
ness held for at least 20 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 19048. A bill to appropriate funds for 
construction of State highway Loop 12 
bridge, Trinity River, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 19049. A bill to provide for greater flex- 
ibility in Federal transportation funding; to 
permit the States to elect to use a portion of 
the funds received from certain Federal trust 
funds to meet local transportation priorities; 
and to create an Urban Mass Transportation 
Trust Fund; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. DELLENBACK: 

H.J. Res. 1356. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate November 16 
through November 22 as "National Good 
Grooming Week"; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. Con. Res. 717. Concurrent resolution 
commemorating the 40th anniversary of Gar- 
dena, Calif, as a general law city; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI (for himself, Mr. 
ADAIR, Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. BUCHANAN, 
Mr. COLLIER, Mr. CRANE, Mrs. MAY, 
Mr. Mrze, Mr. SCHADEBERG, and Mr. 
BoB WILSON): 

H. Con. Res. 718. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the intervention in Czechoslovakia 
in 1968 by the military forces of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Con. Res. 719. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the Presi- 
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dent should instruct the American delegation 
to the Diplomatic Conference to revise the 
Warsaw Convention as amended by the 
Hague Protocol to seek (1) at least a 12-fold 
increase in the 250 gold franc per kilogram 
limitation on baggage, cargo, and mail lia- 
bility provided for under the Warsaw Con- 
vention of 1929; and (2) an automatic an- 


SENATE—Friday, August 14, 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
in a from the State of West Vir- 

a. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father who hast taught us “to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with Thy God,” enable us so to 
live and labor and love as to fulfill the 
divine commandment. Grant us wisdom 
and strength to work for the welfare of 
this Nation and the advancement of Thy 
kingdom among the nations of the world. 

And to Thee shall be all the glory and 
the praise for ever and ever. Amen. 

At this point, Mr. Jorpan of North 
сагаа took the chair as Presiding 

cer. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING. OFFICER (Mr. 
JoRDAN of North Carolina). The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore of 
the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL). 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 


U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 


Washington, D.C., August 14, 1970. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
I appoint Hon. B. EVERETT JORDAN, a Senator 
from the State of North Carolina, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina there- 


upon took the chair as Acting President 
pro tempore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House of 
Representatives having proceeded to re- 
consider the bil (H.R. 17548) entitled 
"An Act making appropriations for sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, offices, and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes,” returned by the Presi- 
dent of the United States with his ob- 
jections, to the House of Representatives, 
in which it originated, it was 

Resolved, that the said bill do not pass, 
two-thirds of the House of Representa- 
tives not agreeing to pass the same. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
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nual increase in the liability limit beyond 
the 12-fold increase; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H: Res. 1200.. Resolution to extend the con- 
gratulations of the House of Representatives 
to Jewish veterans of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


3302) to amend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, and for other purposes. 
The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 3547) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the 
Narrows unit, Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect, Colorado, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 3302) to amend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, and for 
other purposes, and it was signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore (Mr, Jor- 
DAN Of North Carolina). 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, August 13, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A.M. ON MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 
1970 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 11 a.m. on Monday 
next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
^eed to the consideration of unobjected 
to items on the calendar, beginning with 
Calendar No. 1102. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SPECIAL HEALTH CARE BENEFITS 
FOR CERTAIN SURVIVING DE- 
PENDENTS 


The bill, S. 4148, to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide special 
health care benefits for certain surviving 
dependents was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 4148 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1079 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section at the end thereof: 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

570. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Ida М. Dentler, Houston, Tex., relative to 
nursing home care for the indigent aged, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


1970 


"(g) When a member dies while he is eli- 
gible for receipt of hostile fire pay under 
section 310 of title 37, United States Code, or 
from & disease or injury incurred while eli- 
gible for such pay, his dependents who are 
receiving benefits under a plan covered by 
subsection (d) of this section shall continue 
to be eligible for such benefits until they pass 
their twenty-first birthday." 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-1091), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to permit the 
surviving dependents of members of the 
Armed Forces who die while eligible for re- 
ceipt of hostile fire pay, or from a disease or 
injury incurred while eligible for such pay, 
who are receiving benefits under the special 
program for the physically handicapped or 
mentally retarded provided the civilian health 
and medical program of the uniformed serv- 
ices (CHAMPUS) to continue to receive such 
benefits until they pass their 21st birthday. 


EXPLANATION 


The Military Medical Benefits Amendments 
of 1966 (Public Law 89-614) authorized the 
establishment of a unique and special pro- 
gram for the spouses and children of active 
duty members. Under this program eligible 
dependents who are moderately or severely 
mentally retarded or who have a serious 
physical handicap may obtain care for such 
conditions from civilian sources. The types 
of care authorized include the following: 

Diagnosis. * 

Inpatient, outpatient, and home treatment. 

Training, rehabilitation, and special edu- 
cation. 

Institutional care in private nonprofit, 
public and State institutions and facilities 
and, when appropriate, transportation to and 
from such institutions and facilities. 

Members are required to share in the cost 
of any benefits provided their dependents 
under this special program. Those in the 
lowest enlisted pay grade are required to pay 
the first $25 incurred each month and mem- 
bers in the highest commissioned grade are 
similarly required to pay $250 per month. 
Members in other pay grades are required 
to pay various amounts in between the maxi- 
mum and minimum specified above. How- 
ever, the Government's share of the costs in 
& particular case may not exceed $350 per 
month. Therefore, in. à relatively small num- 
ber of cases where the cost exceeds the mem- 
ber’s normal share plus the Government's 
maximum share of $350 per month it is nec- 
essary for the member to pay an additional 
amount above those specified above. 

Since. existing law limits these special bene- 
fits under the CHAMPUS to the eligible de- 
pendents of active duty members, it follows 
that when a member is killed in Vietnam, 
for example, all benefits under this special 
program terminate as of midnight of the 
date of his death. This result places addi- 
tional burdens.on the families of men who 
have given their lives in the service of their 
country at a time when they are least able to 
bear them, Under the bill, eligib:> dependents 
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who are receiving benefits under the “handi- 
capped" section of the CHAMPUS on the date 
of the bill’s enactment, or who subsequently 
receive such benefits, would continue to be 
under the present CHAMPUS cost-sharing 
arrangements until they pass their 21st birth- 
day, The bill would not cover any costs for 
care obtained under the handicapped portion 
of the CHAMPUS before its enactment. 

By providing that the benefits will con- 
tinue until the dependent. passes his 21st 
birthday places the period of eligibility on a 
basis comparable to the dependent of a per- 
son on active duty. The dependent would 
normally be &bout 21 years old when the 
parent is retired from active duty, with the 
result that the dependent will no longer be 
eligible for benefits. 

Thé Committee on Armed Services consid- 
ered the explanation regarding residency re- 
quirements offered by the Department of De- 
fense in 1966 in seeking the original tegis- 
lation for this program and recognizes that 
the surviving dependents of men killed in 
Vietnam would theoretically be free to select 
their areas of residence with due regard for 
the availability of suitable and economical 
facilities for those requiring special care. 
The committee believes, however, that an ex- 
ception to this concept in the case of the 
surviving dependents in question is fully 
justified. 

It should be pointed out that the special 
program enacted in 1966 providing for special 
care for the physically handicapped and 
mentally retarded dependents of active duty 
personnel was based on the difficulty of ac- 
tive duty military personnel meeting the res- 
idency requirements in the various States be- 
cause of changing military assignments, thus 
depriving them of eligibility in the various 
State institutions. Upon retirement military 
personnel are in & position to establish their 
residency in a particular State and therefore 
acquire eligibility for dependents in State 
institutions just as other citizens. The com- 
mittee continues to recognize this premise 
for the purpose of this special program. The 
special circumstances underlying this bill, 
however, fully justify departure from this 
concept. 

The committee also considered the bill (S. 
4111) dealing with this matter. 

The committee believes that the bill which 
this report accompanies is more appropriate 
since it deals sufficiently with a particular 
problem at hand rather than the broader 
treatment proposed by the other legislation. 

Under the law authorizing hostile fire pay 
(section 310 of title 37, United States Code), 
the Secretary of Defense may issue regula- 
tions designating areas in which members 
would be in imminent danger and subject to 
various hazards and therefore entitled to 
this special pay. In 1965, the Secretary of De- 
fense designated all of Vietnam and the con- 
tiguous waters as a hostile fire area. In 1968, 
@ small enclave along the western end of 
DMZ in Korea was also designated as a hos- 
tile fire area for this special pay purpose. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bills, S. 437, to amend chapter 83, 
title.5, United States Code, to eliminate 
the reduction in the annuities of em- 
ployees or members who elected reduced 
annuities in order to provide a survivor 
ennuity if predeceased by the person 
named as survivor and permit a retired 
employee or member to designate a new 
spouse as survivor if predeceased by the 
person named as survivor at the time of 
retirement; and S. 578, to include fire- 
fighters within the provisions of section 
8336(с) of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to the retirement of Government 
employees engaged in certain hazardous 
occupations, were announced. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
that these two bills go over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The two bills will be passed over. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
79) favoring the suspension of deporta- 
tion of certain aliens was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Con. Rzs. 79 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has su- 
spended deportation pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 244(a) (2) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, as amended (66 
Stat. 204; 8 U.S.C. 1251): 

A-8812001, Ching, Tsing. 

A-3601059, Lopez, Francisco Rodriguez, 

A-3626010, Woo, Poy Tom. 

A-6079487, Yip, Har. 

A-11027900, Louie, Fook Leong. 

A-14943777, Eng, Kung Doo. 

A-2737095, Pinon-Granados, Remedios. 

A-3135441, Rojas-Gutierrez, Eleodoro. 

A-3254358, Romero, Fortunato. 

A-8106820, Eha, Elmar. 

A-12372117, Kowk, Kee Dong. 

A-13069928, Fong, Shue Kee. 

A-10712348, Gonzalez-Urena, Ramon. 

A-'1216780, Kowal, John. 

A—14006061, Lee, Dom Min. 

A-3854398, Spiegel, Max. 

A-1975504, Abrams, Samuel S: 

A-1473222; Asencio-Placencio, Pedro. 

A-1472909, Baglieri, George. 

A-13756892, Cu, Nee Chong. 

A-842'1555, Cooremans-Cruz, Eugenio Juan. 

A~2569196, DeBravo, Cenovia Mesa. 

A-5271262, De Luna-Segovia, Jose. 

А-13756192, Gong, Yicke. 

A-4164588, Gonzalez, Magana Luis. 

A-2691116, Hagglund, Nils Ture, 

A-5227719, Lee, High Suey. 

A-1999784, Louie, Pung Leung. 

A-13550905, Lum, Ting Кат. 

A-1880149, Marcus, Harry Aaron: 

A-10475692, Martinez-Figueroa, Samuel. 

A-3253579, Riccioli, Paoli. 

A-13518212, Smeriga, John. 

A-9765182, Yim, Chee. 

A-2894457, Chin Huey. 

A-17140325, Chin, Kay Ming. 

A-5069505, Fat, Tong Li. 

A-14677835, Fong, Mun Quong. 

A-6563286, Nebelsky, Manfred Robert. 

A-5633712, Valencia-Sanchez, Enrique. 

A-4129913, Araujo, Maria Freitas. 

A-18495868, Chan, Yuen Hing. 

4-12613969, Don, Hing Lew. 

A-14219771, Russo, Maria Isaura. 

A-4679692, Wong, Quong. 

A-10491431, Wong, Yen Kwong. 

A—14598116, Young, Gim Lung. 

A—14196929, Yuen, Chung Ng. 

A—71384'10, Cuervo, Ester. 

4A-14218274, Hom, Wai Kwong. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1094), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

The purpose of the concurrent resolution 
is to record congressional approyal of sus- 
pension of deportation in certain cases in 
which the Attorney General has suspended 
deportation pursuant to section 244(a) (2) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended. Under the prescribed procedure, 
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affirmative approval by both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives is required be- 
fore the status of the aliens may be ad- 
justed to that of aliens lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The concurrent resolution relates to cer- 
tain cases in which the Attorney General has 
suspended deportation under the provisions 
of section 244(a) (2) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended. These cases 
are submitted to the Congress under the pro- 
visions of that section subsequent to its 
amendment by section 4 of Public Law 87— 
885. The aliens are deportable as former sub- 
versives, criminals, immoral persons, viola- 
tors of the narcotic laws, or violators of the 
alien registration laws. The discretionary re- 
lief may be granted to an alien within these 
categories upon & showing (1) of 10 years' 
continuous physical presence in the United 
States following the commission of an act 
or the assumption of a status constituting 
& ground for deportation; (2) that he has 
not been served with & final order of de- 
portation up to the time of his application 
for suspension of deportation, (3) that he 
has been & person of good moral character 
during the required period of physical pres- 
ence; and (4) that his deportation would re- 
sult in exception and extremely unusual 
hardship to himself or to his spouse, parent, 
or child, who is a citizen or an alien lawfully 
&dmitted for permanent residence. 

Included in the concurrent resolution are 
50 cases which were referred to the Congress 
between February 1, 1969, and December 1, 
1969. One case referred during that period 
was withdrawn by the Attorney General, and 
two cases were not approved. Thirty-three 
of the cases included in the concurrent reso- 
lution were resubmitted by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service after previously 
being. approved by the Senate. However, final 
action on those cases was not completed 
in the House of Representatives, In each case 
included in the concurrent resolution, a 
careful check has been made to determine 
whether or:not the alien (а) has met the 
requirements of the law; (b) is of good moral 
character; and (c) warrants the granting 
of suspension of deportation. 

The committee, after consideration of all 
the facts in each case referred to in the 
concurrent resolution, if of the opinion that 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 79) 
should be agreed to. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1943), for the relief of 
Arie Abramovich, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Over, Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


DR. NAHID MANSOORI DIAZ 


The bill (S, 3702), for the relief of Dr. 
Nahid Mansoori Diaz was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

S. 3702 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
{са in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Dr. Nahid Mansoori Diaz, shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of July 28, 1960. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1096), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion, 


REYNALDO CANLAS BAECHER 


The bill (S. 3796) for the relief of 
Reynaldo Canlas Baecher was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

S. 3796 

Be is enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of section 208(a)(1) and 204 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Rey- 
naldo Canlas Baecher shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien son of 
Donald Leslie Baecher, a citizen of the 
United States. The natural parent, brother, 
or sister of the said Reynaldo Canlas Baecher, 
by virtue of such relationship, shall not be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status un- 
der the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-1097), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to qualify for first-preference 
status as the unmarried son of a citizen of 
the United States. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bills, S. 3853, for the relief of Mrs. 
Pang Tai Tai; H.R. 1749, for the relief 
of Eagle Lake Timber Co., a partnership 
of Susanville, Calif.; and H.R. 2849, for 
the relief of Anan Eldredge, were an- 
nounced. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
that these three bills go over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The three bills will be passed over. 


LOW YIN 


The bill (H.R. 5655) for the relief of 
Low Yin (also known as Low Ying) was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1101), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
admission into the United States of the 
adopted son of citizens of the United States 
as & first-preference immigrant, which is the 
status normally enjoyed by the alien sons 
and daughters of citizens of the United 
States. 


TAE PUNG HILLS 


The bill (H.R. 12400) for the relief of 
Tae Pung Hills was considered, ordered 
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to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1102), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to classify the 
adopted son of citizens of the United States 
as an immediate relative. 


JOSE GUADALUPE ESPARZA- 
MONTOYA 


The bill (H.R. 12446) to confer U.S: 
citizenship posthumously upon Jose 
Guadalupe Esparza-Montoya was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-1103), explaining the purposes of the 
measure, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. 

"URPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to confer U.S. 
citizenship posthumously upon Jose Guada- 
lupe Esparza-Montoya. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 

Mr. Jose Guadalupe Esparza-Montoya was 
born in Mexico on July 8, 1948. He entered 
the United States for permanent residence 
on June 13, 1962, accompanied by his mother, 
two sisters, and two brothers. His father was 


lawfully admitted for permanent residence 
on November 7, 1955. He was inducted into 
the U.S. Army in August of 1968, where he 
served honorably until his death in Vietnam 
on May 20, 1969. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill H.R. 12959, for the relief of 
Gloria Jara Hease, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Over, Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


CPL. FRANK J. KREE 


The bill (H.R. 13265), to confer U.S. 
citizenship posthumously upon Lance Cpl. 
Frank J. Kree was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1105), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to confer U.S. 
citizenship posthumously upon Lance Cpl. 
Frank J. Kree. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 

Lance Cpl. Frank J. Kree was born in Italy 
on December 17, 1943, and was lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence on December 23, 1958. His mother 
was lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence in 1947, and his stepfather is a US. 
citizen. The beneficiary enlisted in the U.S. 
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Marine Corps on September 6, 1966, and 
served honorably until his death in Vietnam 
on March 2, 1968. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bills, H.R. 13383, for the relief of 
Mrs. Marcella Coslovich Fabretto, and 
H.R. 13712, for the relief of Vincenzo 
Pellicano, were announced. 

\ Y. Mr. President, I ask 
that these two bills go over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The two bills will be passed over. 


MRS. MARIA ELOISA PARDO HALL 


The bil (H.R. 13895), for the relief 
of Mrs. Maria Eloisa Pardo Hall was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No, 91-1108), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable Mrs. 
Maria Eloisa Pardo Hall, the widow of a 
U.S. citizen, to qualify for immediate relative 
status, which is the status to which she would 
have been entitled were it not for the death 
of her husband. 


THE FALLS OF THE OHIO INTER- 
STATE PARK COMPACT 


The bill (H.R. 13971) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Falls of the Ohio 
Interstate Park Compact was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1109) , explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the con- 
sent of Congress to the Falls of the Ohio 
Interstate Park Compact. 

STATEMENT 


Indiana and Kentucky have agreed to 
create and develop an interstate park known 
as Falls of the Ohio Interstate Park, located 
on the Ohio River in Clark and Floyd Coun- 
ties, Ind, and Jefferson County, Ky., and 
to create a six-member commission to op- 
erate the park. 

The Department of Justice, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Department 
of the Army have advised the Congress that 
they have no objection to the enactment of 
the legislation. 

In its favorable report on the bill, the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives said: 

The committee is advised that on the 
Ohio River, near Louisville, Ky., there is @ 
series of rapids dropping 26 feet in 3 miles. 
This stretch of the river is called Falls of 
the Ohio. The immediate area is rich in 
fossil corals, has been a nesting ground for 
migratory birds, and otherwise has great 
potential for outdoor recreation activities. 

The committee notes that although the 
compact nuthorizes the States to acquire pri- 
vately held property for the interstate park, 
nothing п the compact contemple tes the ac- 
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quisition of Federal property within the area 
of the proposed park. 


SGT. RYUZO SOMMA 


The bill (H.R. 13997) to confer U.S. 
citizenship posthumously upon 5. Sgt. 
Ryuzo Somma was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1110), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to confer U.S. 
citizenship posthumously upon S. Sgt. Ryuzo 
Somma. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 

S. Sgt. Ryuzo Somma, born September 21, 
1946, was a native of Japan who entered the 
United States for permanent residence on 
October 11, 1958, on the basis of a visa peti- 
tion filed in his behalf by his stepfather, a 
citizen of the United States. He was inducted 
into the U.S. Army on September 19, 1966, 
and served honorably until his death in Viet- 
nam on March 4, 1969. Sergeant Somma's 
mother was naturalized in 1969, and she and 
her husband state that the young man's 
greatest wish was to become a citizen of the 
United States, 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bills, H.R. 15374, to amend sec- 
tion 355 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, concerning approval by the 
Attorney General of the title to lands 
acquired for or on behalf of the United 
States, and for other purposes, and H.R. 
13810, for the relief of Lt. Col. Robert L. 
Poehlein, were announced. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
that these two bills go over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The two bills will be passed over. 


KEUM JA FRANKS 


The Senate procéeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 2043) for the relief of Keum 
Ja Franks which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 1, line 4, after the 
word 'Act,", strike out “Кецш Jo Kim” 
and insert “Keum Ja Franks". 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bil was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1115), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
classify the child adopted by citizens of the 
United States as an immediate relative. The 
bil has been amended to reflect the benefi- 
бети name by adoption in ihe body of the 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill, S. 3419, for the relief of Cap- 
tain Claire E. Brou, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Over, Mr. President. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


POTOMAC VALLEY CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT COMPACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 67) granting 
the consent of Congress to the States of 
Maryland and West Virginia and the 
Commonwealths of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania and the District of Columbia, as 
signatory bodies, for certain amend- 
ments to the compact creating the Po- 
tomac Valley Conservancy District and 
establishing the Interstate Commission 
on the Potomac River Basin which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment on 
page 10, line 5, after the word “сот- 
pact," strike out the period, insert a 
semicolon and “and Provided further, 
That the consent herein given does not 
extend to section (F) (2) of article II of 
the amended compact."; so as to make 
the joint resolution read: 


Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate and. House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United. States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the consent of 
Congress is hereby given to the States of 
Maryland and West Virginia and the Com- 
monwealths of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
and the District of Columbia to adopt the 
aforementioned amendments and enter into 
the amended compact hereinbefore recited 
and every part and article thereof: Provided, 
That nothing contained in such amended 
compact shall be construed as impairing or 
in any manner affecting any right or juris- 
diction of the United States in and over the 
region which forms the subject of this com- 
pact; and Provided further, That the con- 
sent herein given does not extend to section 
(F) (2) of article II of the amended compact. 

Sec. 2. The Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia is authorized to enter into, on be- 
half of the District of Columbia, the 
amended compact hereinbefore recited. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this joint resolution is hereby expressly re- 
served. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to, as 
follows: ч 

Whereas, by Public Resolution Numbered 
93, Seventy-sixth Congress, third session, ap- 
proved July 11, 1940 (54 Stat. 748), Congress 
granted consent to the States of Maryland 
and West Virginia and the Commonwealths 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania and the District 
of Columbia, hereinafter designated signa- 
tory bodies, to enter into a compact for the 
creation of a Potomac Valley Conservancy 
District and the establishment of the Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin; and 

Whereas, alí said signatory bodies have 
entered into said compact; and 

Whereas, all the said signatory bodies have 
adopted identical proposed amendments to 
said compact, for which they seek the con- 
sent of Congress, by virtue of which amend- 
ments said compact will read as follows: 
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“COMPACT 


“WHEREAS, it is recognized that abatement 
of existing pollution and the control of 
future pollution of interstate streams can 
best be promoted through a joint agency 
representing the several states located wholly 
or in part within the area drained by any 
such interstate stream; and 

“WHEREAS, the Congress of the United 
States has given its consent to the States of 
Maryland and West Virginia, the Common- 
wealths of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia to enter into à com- 
pact providing for the creation of & con- 
servancy district to consist of the drainage 
base of the Potomac river and the main and 
tributary streams therein, for ‘the purpose 
of regulating, controlling, preventing, or 
otherwise rendering unobjectionable and 
harmless the pollution of the waters of said 
Potomac drainage area by sewage and indus- 
tríal and other wastes'; and 

“WHEREAS, the regulation, control and pre- 
vention of pollution is directly affected by 
the quantities of water in said streams and 
the uses to which such water may be put, 
thereby requiring integration and coordina- 
tion of the planning for the development and 
use of the water and associated land re- 
sources through cooperation with, and sup- 
port and coordination of, the activities of 
Federal, State, local and private agencies, 
groups, and interests concerned with the de- 
velopment, utilization and conservation of 
the water and associated land resources of 
the said conservancy district; 

"Now, therefore, the States of Maryland 
and West Virginia, the Commonwealths of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia, hereinafter designated signa- 
tory bodies, do hereby create the Potomac 
Valley Conservancy District, hereinafter des- 
ignated the Conservancy District, comprising 
all of the area drained by the Potomac River 
and its tributaries; and also, do hereby cre- 
ate, as an agency of each signatory body, 
the Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, hereinafter designated the 
Commission, under the articles of organiza- 
tion as set forth below. 


"ARTICLE I 


“The Interstate Commission on the Po- 
tomac River Basin shall consist of three 
members from each signatory body and three 
members appointed by the President of the 
United States. Said Commissioners, other 
than those appointed by the President, shall 
be chosen in a manner and for the terms 
provided by law of the signatory body from 
which they are appointed and shall serve 
without compensation from the Commission 
but shall be paid by the Commission their 
actual expenses incurred and incident to the 
performance of their duties. 

"(A). The Commission shall meet and 
organize within thirty days after the effec- 
tive date of this compact, shall elect from 
its number a chairman and vice-chairman, 
shall adopt suitable bylaws, shall make, 
adopt and promulgate such rules and regu- 
lations as are necessary for its management 
and control, and shall adopt a seal. 

"(B). The Commission shall appoint and, 
at its pleasure, remove or discharge such 
Officers and legal, engineering, clerical, ex- 
pert and other assistants as may be required 
to carry the provisions of this compact into 
effect, and shall determine their qualifica- 
tions and fix their duties and compensation. 
Such personnel as may be employed shall be 
employed without regard to any civil service 
or other similar requirements for employees 
of any of the signatory bodies. The Commis- 
sion may maintain one or more offices for the 
transaction of its business and may meet at 
any time or place within the area of the 
signatory bodies. 

"(C). The Commission shall keep accurate 
accounts of all receipts and disbursements 
and shall make an annual report thereof and 
shall in such report set forth in detail the 
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operations and transactions conducted by it 
pursuant to this compact. The Commission, 
however, shall not incur any obligations for 
administrative or other expenses prior to 
the making of appropriations adequate to 
meet the same nor shall it in any way pledge 
the credit of any of the signatory bodies. 
Each of the signatory bodies reserves the 
right to make at any time an examination 
and audit of the accounts of the Commis- 
sion. 

“(D). A quorum of the Commission shall, 
for the transaction of business, the exercise 
of any powers, or the performance of any 
duties consist of at least six members of 
the Commission who shall represent at least 
a majority of the signatory bodies: Provided, 
however, That no action of the Commission 
relating to policy or stream classification or 
standards shall be binding on any one of 
the signatory bodies unless at least two of 
the Commissioners from such signatory body 
shall vote in favor thereof. 


"ARTICLE II 


“The Commission shall have the power: 

"(A). To collect, analyze, interpret, co- 
ordinate, tabulate, summarize and distribute 
technical and other data relative to, and to 
conduct studies, sponsor research and pre- 
pare reports on, pollution and other water 
problems of the Conservancy District. 

“(B). To cooperate with the legislative and 
administrative agencies of the signatory bod- 
les, or the equivalent thereof, and with other 
commissions and Federal, local governmental 
and non-governmental agencies, organiza- 
tions, groups and persons for the purpose of 
promoting uniform laws, rules or regulations 
for the abatement and control of pollution 
of streams and the utilization, conservation 
and development of the water and associated 
land resources in the said Conservancy 
District. 

“(C). To disseminate to the public infor- 
mation in relation to stream pollution prob- 
lems and the utilization, conservation and 
development of the water and associated 
land resources of the Conservancy District 
and on the aims, views, purposes and recom- 
mendations of the Commission in relation 
thereto. 

"(D). To cooperate with, assist, and pro- 
vide liaison for and among, public and non- 
public agencies and organizations concerned 
with pollution and other water problems in 
the formulation and coordination of plans, 
programs and other activities relating to 
stream pollution or to the utilization, con- 
servation or development of water or asso- 
clated land resources, and to sponsor coop- 
erativo action in connection with the fore- 
going 

" (E). In its discretion and at any time dur- 
ing or after the formulation thereof, to review 
and to comment upon any plan or program 
of any public or private agency or organiza- 
tion relating to stream pollution or the utili- 
zation, conservation or development of water 
or associated land resources, 

"(F)(1). To make, and, 1f needful from 
time to time, revise and to recommend to 
the signatory bodies, reasonable minimum 
standards for the treatment of sewage and 
industrial or other wastes now; discharged or 
to be discharged in the future to the streams 
of ihe Conservancy District, and also: for 
cleanliness of the various streams in the 
Conservancy District. 

"(2). To establish reasonable physical, 
chemical and bacteriological standards of wa- 
ter quality satisfactory for various classifi- 
cations of use. It is agreed that each of the 
signatory bodies. through appropriate agen- 
cies will prepare a classification of its inter- 
state waters in the District in entirety or by 
portions according to present and proposed 
highest use, and for this purpose technical 
experts employed by appropriate state water 
pollution control agencies are authorized to 
confer on questions relating to classification 
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of interstate waters affecting two or more 
states. Each signatory body agrees to submit 
its classification of its interstate waters to 
the Commission with its recommendations 
thereon. 

“The Commission shall review such classi- 
fication and recommendations and accept or 
return the same with its comments. In the 
event of return, the signatory body will con- 
sider the comments of the Commission and 
resubmit the classification proposal, with or 
without amendment, with any additional 
comments for further action by the Com- 
mission. 

"It 1s agreed that after acceptance of such 
classification, the signatory body through its 
appropriate state water pollution control 
agencies will work to establish programs of 
treatment of sewage and industrial wastes 
which will meet or exceed standards estab- 
lished by the Commission for classified wa- 
ters. The Commission may from time to time 
make such changes in definitions of classi- 
fications and in standards as may be required 
by changed conditions or as may be neces- 
sary for uniformity and in a manner similar 
to that in which these standards and classi- 
fications were originally established. 

“It is recognized, owing to such variable 
factors as location, size, character and flow 
and the many varied uses of the waters sub- 
ject to the terms of this compact, that no 
single standard of sewage and waste treat- 
ment and no single standard of quality of re- 
ceiving waters is practical and that the de- 
gree of treatment of sewage and industrial 
wastes should take into account the classi- 
fication of the receiving waters according to 
present and proposed highest use, such as for 
drinking water supply, bathing and other rec- 
reational purposes, maintenance and propa- 
gation of fish life, industrial and agricultural 
uses, navigation and disposal of wastes. 


"ARTICLE III 


"For the purpose of dealing with the prob- 
lems of pollution and of water and associ- 
ated land resources in specific areas which 
directly affect two or more, but not all, sig- 
natory bodies, the Commission may establish 
Sections of the Commission consisting of 
the Commissioners from such affected signa- 
tory bodies: Provided, however, That no 
signatory body may be excluded from any 
Section in which it wishes to participate. 
The Commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States may. participate 
in any Section. The Commission shall desig- 
nate, and from time to time may change, 
the geographical area with respect to which 
each Section shall function. Each Section 
shall, to such extent as the Commission may 
from time to time authorize, have authority 
to exercise and perform with respect to its 
designated geographical area any power or 
function vested in the Commission, and in 
addition may exercise such other powers and 
perform such functions as may be vested in 
such Section by the laws of any signatory 
body or by the laws of the United States. 
The exercise of performance by a Section 
of any power or function vested in the Com- 
mission may be financed by the Commission, 
but the exercise or performance of powers or 
functions vested solely in a Section shall be 
financed through funds provided in ad- 
vance by the bodies, including the United 
States, participating in such Section, 

“ARTICLE IV 

“The moneys necessary to finance the Com- 
mission in the administration of its busi- 
ness In the Conservancy District shall be 
provided through appropriations from the 
signatory bodies and the United States, in 
the manner prescribed by the laws of the 
several signatory bodies and of the United 
States, and in amounts as follows: 

“The pro rata contribution shall be based 
on such factors as population; the amount 
of industrial and domestic pollution; and a 
flat service charge; as shall be determined 
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from time to time by the Commission, sub- 
ject, however, to the approval, ratification 
and appropriation of such contribution by 
the several signatory bodies. 

“ARTICLE V 

“Pursuant to the aims and purposes of this 
compact, the signatory bodies mutually 
agree: 

"1. Faithful cooperation in the abatement 
of existing pollution and the prevention of 
future pollution in the streams of the Con- 
servancy District and in planning for the 
utilization, conservation and development 
of the water and associated land resources 
thereof, 

“2. The enactment of adequate and, in- 
sofar as is practicable, uniform legislation 
for the abatement and control of pollution 
and control and use of such streams. 

“3. The appropriation of biennial sums on 
the proportionate basis as set forth in Ar- 
ticle Iv. 


"ARTICLE VI 


“This compact shall become effective im- 
mediately after it shall have been ratified by 
the majority of the legislature of the States 
of Maryland and West Virginia, the Com- 
monwealths of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and by the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, and approval by the Congress of 
the United States: Provided, however, That 
this compact shall not be effective as to any 
signatory body until ratified thereby. 


“ARTICLE VII 
“Any signatory body may, by legislative 
act, after one year’s notice to the Commis- 
sion, withdraw from this compact.” 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1114), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 


The above amendment has been recom- 
mended by the Department of the Interior 
in its report on Senate Joint Resolution 67 
and in that report states as follows: 

“The Secretary has accepted as Federal 
standards, with some reservations, the water 
quality standards adopted by the four basin 
States and the District-of Columbia for the 
interstate waters of the basin, pursuant to 
section 10 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended. In our judgment, 
it would cause duplication, confusion, and 
delay in the implementation of enforce- 
ment conference recommendations and the 
achievement of water quality standards if 
the Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin were empowered to establish 
water quality standards, However, we ap- 
prove the Commission's continued efforts to 
encourage &nd coordinate the activities of 
the signatories aimed at achieving and main- 
teining the highest possible standards of 
quality for all of the waters of the basin. 

"We therefore recommend, in addition to 
the general proviso now in the consent legis- 
lation, which reserves the rights and juris- 
diction of the United States in and over the 
region which forms the subject of the com- 
pact, that a further proviso be added to 
exclude expressly from the consent of Con- 
gress section (F)(2) of article II of the 
amended compact. 

"We understand that the interstate com- 
mission would not object to the withholding 
of consent from this proposed amendment 
to the compact, since the amendments were 
developed before the enactment of the Water 
Quality Act of 1956, and the establishment 
of water quality standards would not be an 
appropriate . commission . activity under 
present circumstances.” 
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The Interstate Commission ор the 
Potomac River Basin indicates in its report 
that it has no objection to the amendment 
recommended by the Department of the 
Interior. 

STATEMENT 


The legislatures and the Governors of the 
signatory States to this compact, Maryland, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, have approved this compact 
and such enabling acts are contained in the 
files of the committee. 

The Interstate Commission on the Po- 
tomac River Basin has a long and very use- 
ful history of accomplishment in water pol- 
lution abatement, dating back to 1940. When 
plans were being made in the late thirties 
for the commission, some supporters urged 
а water resources compact not limited to 
pollution abatement. However, the majority 
felt that water pollution conditions were so 
critical that the commission should be 
quickly established to concentrate on pol- 
lution and that a broadened compact should 
come later. 

In view of the growing complex of and 
seriousness of the water problems of today 
in the Potomac, the signatories have agreed 
that now it is necessary and desirable to 
broaden the authority of the compact, In 
summary, the proposed revision of the com- 
pact would achieve the following: 

First. It would expand the commission's 
responsibilities and scope of operations so it 
may function in the area of water and as- 
sociated land resources. At present, its au- 
thority is restricted to water pollution abate- 
ment. 

Second. It wil &uthorize the commission 
to cooperate, assist, and provide liaison for 
and among public and nonpublic agencies 
in the formulation and coordination of 
plans, programs, and other activities relating 
to stream pollution or to the utilization, 
conservation, or development of water and 
associated land resources. 

Third. It wil authorize the commission 
to review and comment on any plan or pro- 
gram of any public or private agency or 
organization relating to stream pollution or 
the utilization, conservation, or development 
of water or associated land resources. 

Fourth. It will remove the present $30,000 
ceiling on the total sum of annual contri- 
butions by the signatory bodies, and base 
the pro rata contribution of each body on 
such factors as population, the amount of 
industrial and domestic pollution, and a flat 
service charge which the commission can levy 
from time to time subject to the approval 
of the signatory bodies. 

Fifth. It authorizes the commission to es- 
tablish reasonable standards of water qual- 
ity as developed by the responsible signatory 
bodies, 

There are many problems that still remain 
to be solved in the Potomac and its tribu- 
tarles, Acid mine drainage in the North 
Branch of the Potomac, sediment іп all parts 
of the basin, land runoff, both rural and 
urban, and nutrient control represent some 
of the major challenges. Both critical: water 
supply problems and flood control will re- 
quire basinwide leadership for their solution. 

The Potomac River has always had a prom- 
inent place in our Nation's history and 
geography. Our forefathers found it a stream 
of great charm and unmeasured usefulness. 
The States of the Potomac Basin——Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, 
апа -the District of Columbia—by unani- 
mously seeking a more comprehensive com- 
pact, are demonstrating their commitment 
to future generations that the Potomac's 
natural values will be restored, 

The committee has received, in addition to 
the reports of the Department of the Interior 
and the Interstate Commission on the Po- 
tomac River Basin, reports from the Office 
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of the Attorney General, a further report 
from the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin, and reports on Senate 
Joint Resolution 188 of the 90th Congress, 
which is an identical bill, from the General 
Counsel of the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of the Army, and the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, all of 
which are hereto attached and made a part 
hereof. 

A review of the entire situation as regards 
the Potomac River compact leads to the con- 
clusion that these amendments are most de- 
sirable and necessary. The changes in the 
compact as set forth earlier in this state- 
ment broaden the compact so that the com- 
mission created thereunder may more effi- 
ciently program and take care of the needs 
of the Potomac Basin relating to stream pol- 
lution, utilization, conservation, develop- 
ment and water, and associated land re- 
sources in the conservancy district. 

The committee concurs in the recommen- 
dations of the Department of the Interior in 
regard to withholding consent of the Con- 
gress to section (F)(2) of article II of the 
amended compact. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the joint resolution, Senate 
Joint Resolution 67, as amended, be con- 
sidered favorably. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill, S. 3529, for the relief of 
Johnny Trinidad Mason, Jr., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Over, Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


MRS. LEONARDA 
OCARIZA AND 
LUCILA B. OCARIZA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bil (S. 3032) for the relief of Mrs. 
Leonarda Buenavendura Ocariza and 
daughter, Lucila B. Ocariza, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Leonarda 
Buenavendura Ocariza and her daughter, 
Lucila B. Ocariza, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be within the purview of section 
203(a) (2) of that Act and the provisions of 
section 204 of the said Act shall not be ap- 
plicable in these cases. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to. be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No, 91-1112), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
preserve second preference status in behalf of 
the widow and child of a lawful permanent 
resident of the United States. The bill as 
introduced would have granted the benefi- 
ciaries permanent residence in the United 
States, However, the committee feels that 
the appropriate relief would be to preserve 
the status to which they would have been 
entitled were it not for the death of the 
husband and father. 


BUENAVENDURA 
DAUGHTER, 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. YouNG) is now 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio yield 
to me briefly, without losing his right to 
the floor or any of his time? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
Sion of the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) to- 
day, there be à period for the transaction 
of routine morning business with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PRAISE FOR SENATOR PROXMIRE'S 
COURAGEOUS FIGHT AGAINST 
PENTAGON WASTE OF TAXPAY- 
ERS’ MONEY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, all 
the Pentagon press agentry in the world 
cannot hide the fact that billions of tax- 
payers’ dollars are sacrificed annually to 
satisfy the whims and caprices of the 
military-industrial complex and the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The American people are justifiably 
disturbed by our distorted budget prior- 
ities which place tremendous sums of 
money to build and make operational a 
supersonic plane for the jet set above 
desperately needed funds for hospitals, 
schools, homebuilding, eliminating slums, 
and providing gainful employment in our 
own country. 

An indication of growing national con- 
cern can be found in the letters to the 
editor sections of our newspapers and 
magazines. Recently, one such letter 
came to my attention. It was written by 
Jerry Voorhis, of California, a dedicated 
American and a personal friend with 
whom I served years ago in the House 
of Representatives. Mr. Voorhis focuses 
particular attention on the fight that our 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE), 
has been waging over the years against 
unnecessary Defense Department spend- 
ing and waste, 

Mr. President, I hold in the highest 
admiration Senator Proxmrire’s continu- 
ing efforts to end wasteful and unnec- 
essary expenditures of the Department 
of Defense. Jerry Voorhis very properly 
lauds Senator Proxmire for his coura- 
geous and tremendous Senate speeches 
and writings denouncing waste and un- 
believable profiteering of the Department 
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of Defense and of the military-industrial 
complex. 

Mr. President, it is astonishing that 
our Defense Department is maintaining 
in its employ some 6,000 public rela- 
tions men who do nothing more than act 
as lobbyists to persuade, or compel, the 
Congress and the public generally to 
boost and increase the Pentagon’s an- 
nual budget which presently amounts to 
nearly $80 billion. No doubt some bil- 
lions of dollars in this huge total are 
there due to the operations of these 
Pentagon public relations men. I suspect 
this unnecessary spending of the De- 
partment of Defense is escalated and in- 
creased just before appropriations bills 
are considered in the Congress by a 
Steady stream of frightening news re- 
leases prepared and issued by these 
Pentagon public relations men exag- 
gerating alleged nuclear achievements of 
Communist China and the Soviet Union 
in an effort to frighten American peo- 
ple by downgrading our military power 
and nuclear capabilities and falsely al- 
leging nuclear threats from the Soviet 
Union which do not in fact exist. The 
purpose of this is that newspapers and 
the military-industrial complex will 
alarm our citizens and in turn furnish 
added ammunition to *warhawks" in the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter of Jerry Voorhis 
published in Chicago Today of July 31, 
1970, be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PENTAGON'S BILLIONS 

Today deserves a medal of honor for pub- 
lishing Sen. Proxmires courageous articles 
about waste, unbelievable profiteering, and 
ardent devotion to a never-ending arms race 
in the Pentagon, 

And while Congress is being accused, 
quite falsely, of causing inflation because it 
appropriates money for hospitals, schools 
and houses, it is wéll to remember that 
those appropriations are peanuts compared 
to the $80 billion the Pentagon gets. 

A chunk of this is used to hire some 6,000 
“public relations” men to lobby Congress 
and the public so as to boost the $80 billion. 
Nor should we forget the $4 billion planned 
to be spent on a supersonic airplane so some 
fools can get to Paris quicker or the $3 bil- 
lion plus & year spent on moondoggling. 

The administration vetoes money for 
schools and hosiptals. But it vigorously sup- 
ports the Pentagon, the supersonic airplane 
and the moon. 

We need to keep things in decent per- 
spective. 

JERRY VOORHIS. 


BONN-MOSCOW TREATY— STEP TO- 
WARD WORLD PEACE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
peace-loving people throughout the 
world today have new grounds for op- 
timism and hope. Foreign Ministers 
Walter Scheel of West Germany and 
Andrei Gromyko of the Soviet Union 
have reached final agreement follow- 
ing extended negotiations on a momen- 
tous nonaggression treaty between the 
West German Republic and the Soviet 
Union. This agreement between these 
two of Europe's most powerful nations— 
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nations which have experienced vicious- 
ly hostile relations toward each other in 
the past—is an important landmark on 
the path toward international harmony 
and permanent peace. 

Historically Russia has seldom been 
an aggressor against European nations. 
Russians have proven many, many times 
to be great defensive fighters in the 
world when their motherland has been 
invaded by forces of other European 
nations — British, Germans, French. 
Throughout the 18th and 19th centuries, 
Russian peasants and leaders suffered 
aggression and the loss of many thou- 
sands of lives during invasions by forces 
of Teutonic allies. 

The Emperor Napoleon of France suf- 
fered the loss of his grand army in invad- 
ing the Russian homeland. The Rus- 
sians fought valiantly in many battles 
and even burned their beloved capital 
city, Moscow, rather than abandon it to 
the French following the battle of 
Borodino where Napoleon’s army suf- 
fered tremendous losses before the Rus- 
sians retreated. Then the Russian czar 
refused to make peace. Napoleon’s army 
retreated from Moscow during the bitter 
winter weather, while Russian soldiers 
harassed and decimated his rear guard. 
He finally escaped to Paris in a phaeton 
with but a few attendants. The French 
Emperor Napoleon and his so-called 
grand army composed of the flower of 
French generals and army corps, along 
with allies he conscripted from con- 
quered European nations—Austria, 
Prussia, Italy, and other countries—were 
destroyed in the 1812 invasion of Russia. 

Again in 1854 the Armed Forces of 
Great Britain and of the French Empire 
invaded Russian territory in the Crimean 
War. The Russians won renown as de- 
fensive fighting men throughout that 
war. 

In World War I and again in World 
War II, the German war machine invaded 
Russia, Their invasion in the First 
World War disclosed the corruption of 
the czar and the Russian nobles who 
controlled the Empire and neglected to 
maintain its forces, and to supply them 
with arms, ammunition, and transport. 
Their defenseless armies were crushed, 
and the revolution swept away the czar 
and the nobility. The people of Russia 
took over their own government. 

In World War II Hitler, following his 
easy conquest of France, invaded the 
Soviet Union with millions of his soldiers 
and with soldiers of his Italian and Aus- 
trian allies. We should not forget that 
in the end the ground forces of the Soviet 
Union and their airpower crushed the 
German Armed Forces in Russia, cap- 
tured one of its great armies, and finally 
joined our armies at the Elbe, completely 
surrounding the Germans. The armed 
might of the Soviet Union did not stop 
until it had blasted its way through Ger- 
many to Berlin. All Americans have every 
reason to be proud and thankful that 
the Soviet Union was our ally against 
Hitler's aggresssion. 

It is well for all Americans to remem- 
ber that 10,500,000 men of the Armed 
Forces of the Soviet Union were killed in 
combat or died of wounds in World War 
II. In addition, more than 1 million Rus- 
sian Jews were exterminated by the 
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Nazis in that war. More than 20 million 
Russian peasants, civilians—men, wom- 
en, and children—were killed by German 
soldiers, Also in that same period, Hit- 
ler’s soldiers overran Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. Of the Polish and Yugoslav Armed 
Forces more than 2,300,000 were killed, 
wounded, or missing. More than 4,200,000 
civilians were killed. And Hitler extermi- 
nated 4,500,000 Jewish civilians—men, 
women and children, 

In agreeing to the nonaggression 
treaty officials of West Germany and the 
Soviet Union mutually renounced the use 
of force in future relations between the 
two countries. In addition, their leaders 
made a joint agreement to respect the 
territorial integrity of all European states 
with their existing borders as determined 
following the end of World War II. 

This historic agreement opens the way 
to significant improvement in West Ger- 
many's relations with the Soviet Union 
and other members of the Warsaw Pact— 
the East European defense organization. 
One West German spokesman hailed the 
treaty as "the starting point for further 
cooperation." 

Following months of conferences, the 
Foreign Minister of West Germany, Wal- 
ter Scheel, and Andrei Gromyko of the 
Soviet Union produced a “renunciation 
of force" treaty. This treaty, signed by 
top representatives of the two Govern- 
ments, provides in simple, direct lan- 
guage that the boundaries provided at the 
end of World War II are recognized as 
permanent boundaries and that the 
status quo in Europe, including the Pol- 
ish-West German boundary along the 
Oder-Neisse line, is recognized as perma- 
nent. Trade, commerce, and diplomatic 
ties between the Governments and the 
East German regime of Walter Ulbricht 
are recognized. For European security 
there is a nonaggression agreement be- 
tween West Germany and the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union with potentially 
lucrative economic arrangements be- 
tween the Bonn government of West Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union. 

The Government of West Germany has 
received Soviet Union guarantee that the 
reunification of West and East Germany 
sought by citizens and officials on both 
sides of the Berlin Wall will not be inter- 
fered with. It is hoped and expected that 
there will be German ratification of this 
pact in the Four Power Talks on Berlin 
due to resume this September. 

Mr. President, this momentous Bonn- 
Moscow accord should make more clear 
than ever the folly of the United States 
maintaining huge armed forces in West 
Germany. It is absurd and an outrage 
against American taxpayers that more 
than a quarter of a century after World 
War II, the United States continues to 
maintain 320,000 troops and nearly 
290,000 dependents in Western Europe. 

Americans should know that at this 
time 125 generals, of course, with their 
families, are enjoying the good life in 
West Germany and other European 
countries. It is astonishing that 72 of 
the 125 generals are enjoying the good life 
in West Germany. Also, a total of 8,000 
field grade officers are presently in 
Europe. More than one-half of these 
enjoy luxurious living with their families 
in West Germany, prolonged vacations 
on the French Riviera and in Spain and 
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Italy, plus skiing in Switzerland and 
northern France. 

Throughout the past 24 years the 
United States has increased its military 
might by fantastic claims of an inter- 
national Communist conspiracy allegedly 
by Communist China and the Soviet 
Union. With the recognition that there 
is no longer even a hint of a monolithic 
Communist conspiracy to conquer the 
world, the last vestige of reason for us to 
maintain armed forces in Western Eu- 
rope has ceased to exist. Furthermore, 
Americans have reason to feel outraged 
that their President is sending thousands 
of draftees to fight in Vietnam following 
basic training of 4 months when seven 
divisions of highly trained, largely pro- 
fessional career officers and enlisted men 
are living the good life in West Germany. 
The officers from captain up to the gen- 
erals never had it so good. They are living 
high on the hog with their wives and 
youngsters, with servants to spare, and 
enjoying their Mercedes automobiles, 
skiing in France, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, and traveling by air and 
automobile to the various spas and famed 
vacation areas in Italy, Spain, and else- 
where. Many of the noncommissioned 
officers, the backbone of our Army, are 
living in Western Europe—West Ger- 
many, Belgium, and elsewhere—like 
squawmen with their families. If there 
were a sudden grave emergency—a sud- 
den invasion on the ground and in the 
air—one wonders if sergeants and other 
enlisted men with wives and children 
would consider their welfare and safety 
ahead of his Army duties. If we really 
need to maintain thousands of fighting 
men in Europe to protect the United 
States, then the term of duty should be 
no longer than 13 months; and no 
dependents. 

Our balance-of-payments deficit con- 
stantly increases, while the West German 
mark has become one of the world's 
strongest currencies, considered more 
sound than the U.S. dollar. Why? In part 
because of our massive military presence 
in West Germany and elsewhere in Eu- 
rope, together with the expenditures of 
billions of dollars for these forces, and 
the huge expenditures made over there 
by their wives and families. More than 
100,000 civilians of West Germany and 
other European countries are employed 
at high wages in connection with our 
military presence on the continent. 

The truth is, this administration is en- 
gaging in foreign aid and giveaways to 
West Germany—the third wealthiest na- 
tion in the entire world. Also, to other 
prosperous European countries including 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and Spain. This 
is really national insanity on our part. 

New realities, which should have been 
faced in the 1960's, must certainly be rec- 
ognized in 1970. There is no justification 
whatever for the United States to main- 
tain in Europe any armed forces except 
liaison officers, some headquarters offi- 
cers in Belgium and some Air Force and 
logistic support in West Germany, prin- 
cipally to show the flag. Our Govern- 
ment should bring home at least 200,000 
ground troops from Europe and an equal 
number of dependents by September 30 
of this year. 
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During the last few years the Soviet 
Union has withdrawn from Eastern Eu- 
rope more than approximately 12 ar- 
mored divisions of its Armed Forces. Most 
of these soldiers along with other ground 
forces of the Soviet Union are now sta- 
tioned along the 6,500-mile common 
border separating the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. There has been fight- 
ing and bloodshed and the Russians have 
invaded sections of Mongolia slicing off 
Chinese territory. The border clashes are 
becoming more frequent. Possibly a war 
is imminent between the huge Commu- 
nist nations China and the Soviet Union. 

That “monolithic Communist conspir- 
acy," which has served as the excuse for 
so many of our foreign policy blunders, 
no longer exists. The Russian-Chinese 
disputes threaten to explode into full- 
fiedged war. It is well known that Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, and other Commu- 
nist nations in Eastern Europe are con- 
siderably further from Soviet domination 
than they were 10 or 15 years ago. Very 
definitely, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Ru- 
mania are not dependent on the Soviet 
Union nor are they, in fact, satellites of 
the Soviet Union. They are nationalist 
Communist countries. 

It is clear that our Secretary of De- 
fense and the generals of our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff continue to view the world 
through spectacles of the 1945 era, when 
a weak Western Europe faced a dynamic 
expansionist, cynical Soviet Union under 
Joseph Stalin. Following the death of 
dictator Stalin, the threat of invasion 
became more and more remote. President 
Nixon has emphasized the fact that the 
era of the “cold war" between our Nation 
and the Soviet Union no longer exists. 

Mr. President, we should awaken to 
the fact that the nations of Western Eu- 
rope no longer suffer from the economic 
prostration, military weakness, and 
political instability that characterized 
them when their cities and industries 
were lying in rubble more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago. Today, West Ger- 
many has become an economic super- 
power, the third wealthiest nation in the 
world. 

Today, more than 220,000 American 
troops are stationed in West Germany 
alone. We are spending nearly $15 billion 
a year to support our NATO forces. In 
addition, we are paying 70,000 German 
nationals one-quarter of a billion dol- 
lars of American taxpayers' money each 
year to provide services for our troops 
stationed in the West Germany Repub- 
lic. This does not include the vast sums 
spent in Germany by dependents of the 
American forces. 

The tremendous cost to our taxpayers 
in maintaining 320,000 men of our Armed 
Forces in Western Europe and approxi- 
mately 290,000 dependents and in addi- 
tion more than 100,000 civilian employees 
has been increasing year after year. All 
of this unnecessary expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars has resulted in huge bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits year after 
year. This has threatened the stability 
of our dollar. 

The nations of Western Europe can 
certainly provide the necessary troops 
and air forces to defend themselves. It 
is ridiculous to believe that the 280 mil- 
lion people of Western Europe, with 
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tremendous industrial resources and long 
military experience, are incapable of de- 
fending themselves against 240 million 
Russians. This at a time when the Rus- 
sians are engaged in sporadic warfare 
with 800 million Chinese. 

There is no reason for Europe to de- 
pend on us. Since the death of Stalin, 
the Soviet Union is no longer an aggres- 
sive threat to our NATO allies. The lead- 
ers of the Kremlin during the past 10 
years have been intent on raising the 
standard of living of their own people. 
The Soviet Union, now a “have” nation, 
no longer a “have not” nation, is veering 
toward capitalism. 

It may well be that the overwhelming 
presence of American military power in 
the past quarter century has foreclosed 
promising avenues of European develop- 
ment. It has prevented West European 
countries from developing their own 
military defense system to the extent 
they probably would have done otherwise. 
It has encouraged them to remain en- 
cased in the cradle of dependency. 

The United States should leave only a 
strategic reserve in Western Europe. Our 
massive military presence in Western 
Europe has become merely foreign aid 
to the European countries—needless for- 
eign aid costing taxpayers billions of dol- 
lars. The nations of Western Europe can 
unquestionably provide the necessary 
troops to defend themselves. There is no 
reason for them to depend on us. 

Moreover, the United States has 656 
missiles in Polaris submarines, more than 
1,200 ICBM’s and some 650 intercon- 
tinental bombers. It is this nuclear um- 
brella that provides the real protection 
for Europe, not excessive numbers of 
ground troops. 

Mr. President, we must emerge from 
the dark shadows of the 1940's to the 
reality of the 1970’s, close down our un- 
necessary military installations and make 
a sincere effort to solve the challenging 
crises facing us here at home. This would 
be a major step toward creating an in- 
ternational climate conducive to peace. 

West Germany and the Soviet Union 
have indicated through their historic 
agreement a realization that armed 
might is not a satisfactory means of 
achieving peace. The United States would 
make a substantial contribution to world 
harmony by reaching the same conclu- 
sion and by withdrawing our armed 
forces from Western Europe without 
delay. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the able Senator from In- 
diana is recognized for not to exceed 45 
minutes. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL, SEPARATE, AND 
MINORITY VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 91- 
1123) ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I report fav- 
orably, with an amendment, the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 1) proposing an 
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amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the direct popular election of the 
President and Vice President of the 
United States, and I submit & report 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed, together with the 
individual views of the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the separate 
views of Senators GRIFFIN. and TYDINGS, 
and the minority views of Senators EAST- 
LAND, MCCLELLAN, ERVIN, HRUSKA, FONG, 
and THURMOND. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia). The report will be re- 
ceived and the joint resolution will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that at this printing the 
names of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Baker), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) be added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be discharged from 
further consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 681, and that it be placed on 
the calendar. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. It is a companion House 
joint resolution to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1, which Chairman CELLER and 
ranking minority Member McCULLOCH 
have cosponsored in the House. Out of 
deference to their prestige and seniority, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
placed on the calendar at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, today marks 
another milestone in an effort almost 200 
years old—the effort to abolish our out- 
dated and dangerous electoral college 
system. 

Since the very beginning of our Na- 
tion, we have recognized the perils in- 
volved in a system that leaves the choice 
of a President to a group of independent 
electors, men whose freedom to disregard 
the will of the people is actually guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. We have recog- 
nized the inequities in a scheme that 
allocates all of a State’s electoral votes 
to the candidate who wins a popular vote 
plurality in that State—regardless of 
whether that plurality is 1 vote or 1 mil- 
lion votes. We have recognized the grave 
risks that the will of the people can eas- 
ily be thwarted—either by the strange 
arithmetic of the electoral system or by 
the treacherous deeds of a few power 
brokers in the event no candidate could 
secure a majority of electoral votes. 

Having recognized these blatant in- 
adequacies, however, we have yet to cor- 
rect them. Repeatedly, in the past, we 
have failed to achieve agreement as to 
the most desirable route to reform. There 
was always near-unanimous agreement 
as to the need for reform, but little con- 
sensus as to what particular type of re- 
form. 


We saw the need for reform in the 
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near tragedy of 1968, when this country 
came within 42,000 votes of not elect- 
ing any man President. If there had been 
а small change in three States or a 
change of less than one and a half per- 
cent of the popular vote in California, 
neither Mr. Nixon nor Mr. Humphrey 
would have had a majority of the elec- 
toral votes. The decision would have been 
then thrown. to the third party candi- 
date who, the record discloses, had 46 
electors, most of whom had signed a 
pledge to do bis will. He would have been 
in the driver's seat, so that he could have 
gone from one candidate to the other, 
saying, in essence, "Gentlemen, what is 
your bid to be President of the United 
States?" 

I do not say that in derogation of the 
third party candidate, who would have 
been doing what the Constitution gives 
him а right to do. The question we have 
to ask is, Is this the way for the people 
in the world's most powerful democracy 
to elect their leaders? 

We have seen a proliferation of sup- 
port for the various types of proposals 
for change. Today this support contin- 
ues, just as it has in the past. However, 
we are on the verge of achieving that 
long-sought-after national consensus. 
We see increasing support for the pro- 
posal embodied in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1, which has been reported to the 
Senate, and in the House companion 
joint resolution. 

We are on the verge of eliminating 
one of the most imminent threats to the 
continuity and stability of American 
Government. We are on the verge of 
abolishing the outmoded electoral col- 
lege system—and replacing it with di- 
rect popular election of the President. It 
is an effort to substitute popular choice 
for political chance. 

This vital reform has achieved the 
most universal support and enthusiastic 
endorsement ever accorded a proposal 
for revising the antiquated electoral col- 
lege. It is supported by the American Bar 
Association, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the National, Association of Small Busi- 
ness, and the National Federation of 
Independent Business. It is also sup- 
ported by the League of Women Voters, 
the AFL-CIO, and the UAW. Needless to 
say, this is a remarkable combination 
of supporters: 

Direct popular election is supported by 
more than 80 percent of the American 
people, according to several polls that 
have been conducted. 

Mr. President, in these troubled and 
critical times, I believe that is indeed a 
remarkable consensus on a major issue 
of public policy. 

Direct popular election was supported 
by 65 percent of the legislators respond- 
ing to a recent poll of the legislators of 
the 27 States thought least likely to ap- 
prove of direct election, 

I should say that our distinguished 
Republican whip, who initiated that poll, 
provided a great service to the Senate, 
and indeed to the Congress and the 
country, in wiping out the concern that 
& few people had about the possibility 
of ratification of direct election by the 
State legislatures. 

In September of last year, the House 
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of Representatives passed a direct pop- 
ular election amendment by the lop- 
sided margin of 339—70. That is an in- 
credible show of strength, revealing the 
strong grassroots support direct election 
must have throughout the country. 

With the filing of this report endors- 
ing, by an 11-to-6 vote, the passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1, today we take 
another historic step on the road to re- 
form. We are reporting the measure in à 
form identical to that passed by the 
House, with but one exception. The Sen- 
&te amendment provides that direct elec- 
tion will go into effect 1 year after the 
April 15 following ratification rather 
than the January 20 date of the House 
resolution. This change provides some 
possibility—albeit a slim one—that direct 
popular election could be ratified by the 
States in time to be in effect for the 1972 
election. 

Mr. President, we face a very difficult 
struggle to secure Senate passage of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1. I wish I could 
say that victory was at hand, but at this 
time I admit to an uphill fight ahead. 
Frankly, I welcome it. 

I hope our colleagues will read and 
consider the views set out in this report. 
I hope they will analyze the thousands 
of pages of hearing records that have 
been compiled since we began a study 
of the electoral college almost 5 years 
ago. I hope they will study the arguments 
made by both sides during the debates 
ahead. I am confident that when the 
question of electoral reform is analyzed 
on its merits, direct popular election will 
be found far and away the most neces- 
sary, the most desirable, the most effec- 

ive reform, 

Now is the time for action. And it is 
the Senate's turn to act. The people of 
the United States wil no longer put up 
with the electoral. college. They want 
electoral reform. They want direct popu- 
lar election of the President. They want 
the right to make this choice themselves, 
I hope we will act promptly and deci- 
sively to end the threat of electoral mis- 
fire now and for all time. 

Mr. President, I might make an addi- 
tional observation, too. First of all, I 
hope that our colleagues in the Senate, 
as they read the report, will recognize 
that with this major constitutional 
change, we are confronted, as in the pas- 
Sage of any other constitutional amend- 
ment, or any other law, with the possi- 
bility that men at some future date will 
try to distort the basic thrust of the leg- 
islation for their own personal gain. 

Mr, President, the direct election pro- 
posal is not a perfect proposal. I know 
of no perfect law, because it always de- 
pends upon the honesty, the integrity, 
and the sincerity of those charged with 
the responsibility of administering it. 

However, as Senators read these two 
reports, the majority report and the mi- 
nority report, I hope that they will weigh 
the possibility of misfire under the direct 
election system against the possibility of 
misfire under any of the other well- 
intentioned alternatives that have been 
proposed. 

There have been several concerns ex- 
pressed by learned citizens throughout 
the country as to what will happen un- 
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der a new system. I think each of these 
possibilities has to be weighed against 
what has happened and could happen 
under the present system, and under any 
of the other well-intentioned alterna- 
tives. 

The possibility of fraud has been 
raised. Indeed, there is not à Member of 
this body who does not know that there 
are unscrupulous souls throughout the 
country who would like to distort 
any system to work their will. We must 
be careful that this does not happen. 
But I would suggest that a careful study 
of the reports will show, in my opinion, 
that the possibility of fraud would be 
less under the direct election proposal 
than under the system we now follow. 
A few fraudulent votes, under the present 
system, can result in casting an entire 
State's electoral vote for one candidate 
or the other. For example, in our most 
populous State, California, which has 40 
electoral votes, a few fraudulent votes in 
& close race could tnrow the entire vote 
of California behind candidate X. Thus a 
few thousand fraudulent votes in one 
State would swing 15 percent of the votes 
necessary to elect a candidate as Presi- 
dent of the United States. That impact 
would be infinitely greater than the im- 
pact 1,000 or 10,000 fraudulent votes 
would have if they had been commingled 
with approximately 70 million popular 
votes nationwide. 

I would suggest that the incentive to 
become involved in fraud would be sig- 
nificantly less under a direct popular 
vote system, Also, I might add, the best 
way to prevent fraud is to watch the 
precinct, to watch the voting booth. Un- 
der a direct popular vote system, there is 
a greater incentive to watch each voting 
booth, and to make sure as many votes 
are cast as legally possible, no more and 
no less. The direct popular vote system 
is the only plan which really counts 
every vote, and which gives to each party 
the incentive to see that as many votes 
as possible are cast in each precinct in 
the country. 

Under the present system, we know 
that if you lose a State by one vote, you 
might as well lose it by a million. If you 
know you are going to lose it, there is 
very little incentive to try to lessen the 
size of the loss. The converse is also 
true; if you know you are going to win 
а State by half a million, there is no in- 
centive to try to win it by 750,000. 

That is not true, let me suggest, under 
& direct popular vote system, because in 
that system we know that every vote cast 
is counted. If you win by a landslide and 
yet are able to add 100,000, or 10,000, or 
10 votes to the count, your party is going 
to receive credit; and the same is true 
if you are going to be defeated. Why sit 
still and be defeated by 500,000, when 
you can whittle the margin to 300,000? 

So I think, in addition to closer follow- 
ing of the precinct by each party to make 
sure that there are not some of these 
shenanigans going on, we would also see 
an increased degree of political activity 
in some of those precincts, States, and 
regions which have heretofore had a 
one-party political structure. The direct 
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popular vote system would create an in- 
centive for a two-party system with 
vigorous, active party organizations, 

Mr. President, I do not intend to ex- 
tend my remarks excessively. I think 
perhaps I should make one additional 
observation. We now have before the 
Senate a measure which, if passed by 
the House and if successful, would pro- 
vide the 26th amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and would reform our electoral 
college system. The House of Representa- 
tives recently passed and the Senate 
leadership put directly on the calendar 
without its going to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, another proposed consti- 
tutional amendment. If it is passed and 
ratified, it would be the 26th or 27th 
amendment to the Constitution, if both 
of them are ratified—as I frankly hope 
they will be. 

There is yet another measure which I 
am concerned about: namely, the effort 
to try to give the citizens of the Nation's 
Capital a voice in Congress. That, too, 
if it were passed, would result in an 
amendment to the Constitution. There is 
yet another possible measure which the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments has reported out, as our distin- 
guished present Presiding Officer (Mr. 
Byron of West Virginia) and our assistant 
minority leader realize, dealing with the 
lowering of the voting age. The question 
now before us, of course, is whether to 
proceed with it, because of the court tests 
which will be involved relative to the 
validity of a statute which has already 
passed, 

I would ask my fellow Senators to con- 
sider all of these measures carefully, and 
on their merits, I think it is extremely 
important that we have action, that we 
show the people of this country that our 
system is able to purge itself of some of 
the inequities which exist. For example, 
some of the ladies in the country are not 
able to obtain equal jobs with their-male 
counterparts, although they have equal 
talents. They are not able to obtain equal 
and adequate education compared to 
male students, and they are not able to 
go into business without going through 
additional legal steps not required of 
male citizens. I think it is important for 
us te wipe away these inequities, and 
also to show that, in our electoral proc- 
ess, we can have meaningful reform, and 
that we can give a voice to some 700,000 
or 800,000 citizens in this country who 
now have no voice in establishing na- 
tional policy which directly affects them 
and their sons and daughters. 

But, Mr, President, I hope we will be 
very careful to proceed in a manner 
which. will insure the success of each 
measure on its own merits. We must not 
do anything which would deter one or 
the other from being passed, I know it is 
difficult to decide how we should pro- 
ceed, but I hope we will continue to keep 
the channels of:consultation open. 

I hope the Members of this body, those 
present and those not present, will con- 
tinue to share their thoughts with the 
Senator from Indiana, who, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments, happens to be in the midst 
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of these proposals for constitutional 
revision. I think these measures are im- 
portant, and I hope we will be able to 
work together toward achieving success 
in all these proposed reforms. I think 
the Nation is watching us, to see whether 
this effort is viable or not. I think it is, 
but time alone will tell. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. BAYH, І am glad to yield to my 
friend from Michigan. As I mentioned 
a moment ago, we are indebted to him 
for the policy he initiated, which gives us 
a better perspective of what the State 
legislatures will do. The Senator from 
Indiana had been suggesting that this 
was the case for some time, but I must 
say I was acting on a visceral feeling 
rather than the scientific evidence our 
distinguished colleague from Michigan 
has presented. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I have listened atten- 
tively and followed with. interest the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana as he presented the report 
today on the resolution calling for a con- 
stitutional amendment to achieve elec- 
toral reform. Certainly this is an impor- 
tant day in the Senate and in Congress 
as we finally arrive at this stage in the 
process of amending the Constitution. 
The Senator from Indiana deserves great 
credit for his leadership in reaching this 
important step. 

As he has indicated, the junior Sena- 
tor from Michigan is a cosponsor of the 
reported resolution. Yet, I wish to note 
that, along with some other members of 
the committee, I believe I see ways in 
which this resolution could be improved. 
Many times, those of us in this body are 
confronted with situations when we sup- 
port and vote for measures even though 
we do not agree 100 percent with every 
provision and sentence in a piece of legis- 
lation. In this instance, as in some others, 
the overall objective is so important that 
I am willing to go along to achieve that 
objective despite the fact that there are 
features about the measure with which 
Iam not quite satisfied. 

I point in particular to the runoff pro- 
vision included in the reported resolu- 
tion, providing that if no candidate in 
an election for President receives 40 
percent of the popular vote, a runoff elec- 
tion will be held. Many serious students 
of this problem believe that the runoff 
provision would encourage third parties 
and would weaken the two-party sys- 
tem. I recognize, also, that there are 
serious. students who say just the 
opposite, 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
TypiIncs) and I offered in the commit- 
tee—and have referred in our separate 
views to—an amendment which would do 
away with the runoff provision and pro- 
vide, instead, for an alternative proce- 
dure when no candidate received 40. per- 
cent of the popular vote. Our amendment 
provides that, in the event no candidate 
received 40 percent of the popular vote, 
we would then look to the electoral vote. 

The electoral vote would be tabulated 
without the intervention or existence of 
any electors, to see if one of the candi- 
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dates had received a majority of the 
electoral votes. 

It will be recalled that when Abraham 
Lincoln became President, he received 
less than 40 percent of the popular vote, 
but, nevertheless, received a majority of 
the electoral vote. 

Our proposed amendment provides for 
a further step in the event no candidate 
received 40 percent of the popular vote 
and no candidate received a majority of 
the electoral votes. In that event the 
President would be selected from between 
the two top candidates receiving the most 
votes, by a joint session of Congress, 
with each Senator and each Representa- 
tive having one vote. Thus, our amend- 
ment would do away with the need for a 
runoff election. 

I have the strong feeling—and it is 
only a feeling—that there would be 
more votes in the Senate for the direct 
election proposal if such an amendment 
were added. Furthermore, if such an 
amendment were added I believe it would 
be easier to get the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States to ratify the con- 
stitutional amendment. 

I appreciate the fact that the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
has asked that the report and the sep- 
arate views be printed in the RECORD, so 
that the discussion therein of these 
points can be read and studied by those 
who are interested in this subject. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the thought- 
ful words of the Senator from Michigan, 
as well as his careful study and his faith- 
ful support of the overall proposition 
that we have change and that the most 
important element is the first step, the 
direct election, the popular vote. 

I have been and will continue to be as 
honest as I know how in expressing my 
feelings to the Senator from Michigan. 
I cannot honestly say that I support his 
proposal as an alternative to the runoff, 
but neither can I honestly say that I am 
unalterably opposed to it. 

As the Senator from Michigan knows, 
when I first introduced a direct election 
resolution, I shared the same concerns 
he had; and, as a result, my original 
proposal had a contingency of the House 
and Senate joint session. So this has a 
certain amount of appeal. 

However, the more I have studied the 
matter, the more I have been concerned 
about the number one ingredient of any 
electoral system today, which is credibil- 
ity. The possibility of a candidate being 
chosen by either the House or the elec- 
toral system, when a candidate who has 
fewer popular votes wins or a candidate 
who has a relatively small percentge of 
popular votes wins concerns me, as to 
whether this man can have the creden- 
tials necessary to really have the sup- 
port of the people in what he does as 
President. 

So I hope we can thresh this matter 
out on the floor and let the Senate work 
its will. If the Senate feels that the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Michigan and 
the Senator from Maryland is to be pre- 
ferred to the position of the Senator from 
Indiana, I will enthusiastically support 
that on the final decision in the Senate. 

I think it is important for us to recog- 
nize that, whether the Senator from 
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Michigan is right or the Senator from 
Indiana is right relative to the contin- 
gency provision, with the exception of 
the Lincoln election in 1860, we have 
never had a President elected who had 
fewer than 40 percent of the popular 
vote. 

Perhaps we ought to take a little closer 
look at the Lincoln election, because if 
a great President such as Lincoln would 
not have been elected under a system, 
we had better say, “Now, wait a min- 
ute. Maybe we had better take another 
look.” But even in 1860, President Lin- 
coln, under the electoral college, got 
39.76 percent of the popular vote, and 
he was not on the ballot in 10 States. We 
are going to guarantee that all presi- 
dential candidates get on the ballot. So 
if that had been the criterion in 1860, 
President Lincoln would have had more 
than 40 percent of the popular vote. 

So let us study this matter. I again 
thank my colleague, the Senator from 
Michigan, for his willingness to study 
this matter and to support the general 
thrust, which is so important, that we 
come up with a way to do away with the 
shortcomings of the present system and 
come as close to perfection as we pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The junior Senator 
from Michigan is also concerned about 
the fact that the resolution, as reported, 
contains no absolute requirement for 
uniform standards of voting qualifica- 
tions among the several States. I hope 
very much, now that the Senate has de- 
cided—I believe unwisely—to fix the 
voting age by statute at 18 years of age, 
that I may be wrong in terms of my judg- 
ment as to the constitutionality of that 
action. I hope the Supreme Court will 
to able to find it constitutional. I believe 
strongly that any provision calling for 
the direct election of the President should 
also provide for uniform qualifications 
for voters. It makes no sense to me to 
seek to elect a President of the United 
States by direct popular vote of the peo- 
ple, and then to count the votes of 19- 
year-olds in some States, 18-year-olds 
in some States, and 21-year-olds in other 
States. 

The whole purpose, I take it, of 
the direct popular election proposal, is 
to assure that the vote of each person 
will be equal to the vote of every other 
person throughout the United States. 

We would have an unfortunate situ- 
ation, I suggest, if the Supreme Court 
should strike down the statute passed 
by Congress trying to provide for 18- 
year-olds to vote, and in the meantime, 
we should have approved this electoral 
reform proposal without inclusion of 
such a provision. 

Mr. President, while I have the floor, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a number of newspaper 
articles and editorials commenting on 
the amendment to the resolution pro- 
posed by the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Турімс5) and myself. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, June 23, 1970] 

AN ALTERNATIVE TO PRESIDENTIAL RUNOFFS 

As the Senate approaches a vote on the 
proposed constitutional amendment for di- 
rect election of the President, all of the 
lesser reforms designed to abolish the elec- 
toral college appear to have been discarded. 
The votes in the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee two months ago clearly indicated, as 
did the previous action of the House, that 
only the direct-election plan has a chance 
of enactment. But the Bayh resolution 
adopted by the committee 1s still open to 
amendment, and efforts to improve it will 
continue on the floor. 

The most interesting proposal of this sort 
to come to our attention 1s sponsored by 
Senators Griffin and Tydings. It is designed, 
as were some of the amendments considered 
by the Judiciary Committee, as a substitute 
for the runoff election contemplated by the 
Bayh resolution in case no candidate for 
President should receive at least 40 per cent 
of the popular vote. The two senators fear, 
as do many others, that resort to a runoff 
would encourage splinter parties and politi- 
cal bargaining. They have tried to give addi- 
tional underpinning to the two-party sys- 
tem and to remove all incentive for the two 
front runners in a multiple-candidate con- 
test to bargain with third or fourth parties, 

The Griffin-Tydings mechanism would 
come into operation only if no candidate 
should win 40 percent of the vote. In that 
event, it would declare the front-runner elec- 
ted if he “received the greatest number of 
the votes cast in each of several states which 
in combination are entitled to a number of 
senators and representatives in the Congress 
constituting a majority of the whole num- 
ber of members of both houses of the Con- 
gress ..." This is a technical way of saying 
that a candidate would win if he had a 
majority of electoral votes even if he did not 
have 40 percent of the popular vote. In effect 
it is a bow to Abraham Lincoln, as he is the 
only person who has won the presidency in 
the past with less than 40 percent of the 
popular vote. Lincoln had 39.9 percent. 

If no candidate could qualify either of 
these tests, the Griffin-Tydings formula would 
have the President elected by a joint session 
of Congress, with each member casting one 
vote. A special session of the new Congress 
elected in November would meet on the first 
Monday in December and make the choice 
from the two top candidates. No minority 
party candidate would stil be in the run- 
ning at this point—a provision deliberately 
intended to discourage third parties and to 
eliminate bargaining for the presidency. 

This contingency election plan 1s designed 
to discourage its own use. If it had been in 
the Constitution from the beginning, no 
presidential election in our entire history 
would have been decided by Congress. While 
electoral votes might still be used to deter- 
mine the winner in rare cases, the unfaithful 
elector problem would be eliminated and elec- 
toral votes could not be used to put the 
popular-vote loser in the White House. Con- 
gress might, in one of those rare instances 
in which the choice would fall to it elect 
the second man in the popular-vote contest, 
but sponsors of this proposal feel that, with 
the country so divided, it would be better 
for the minority President to start his term 
with a working majority in Congress. 

The fate of this proposal will depend upon 
whether a majority in the Senate 1s worried 
about the uncertainties of possible runoff 
elections. If a majority is so worried, it is 
good to have at hand a reasonable alterna- 
tive. But the differences between Senators 
Grifün and Tydings on one hand and the 
Judiciary Committee on the other should 
not be allowed to imperil the enactment of 
the direct-election amendment. The Ameri- 
can people have indicated in many ways that 
they want to elect their President's by their 
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own direct votes, and we think the Senate 
and then the state legislatures should lose no 
time in giving them that right. 


[From the Traverse City (Mich.) Record 
Eagle, July 11, 1970] 


SAFEGUARDING THE Two-Party SYSTEM 

Traverse City’s Senator Robert P. Griffin 
has teamed with Senator Joseph D. Tydings 
of Maryland to offer a safeguard amendment 
to current proposals for direct election of 
the President of the United States. 

The constitutional amendment as now 
structured calls for a runoff election between 
the two leading candidates if no candidate 
receives at least 40 per cent of the total pop- 
ular vote. Griffin and Tydings correctly see 
this as a danger to the two-party system, or 
as a “dangerous incentive to splinter party 
movements," as Griffin puts it. It could lead 
to the wooing of third and fourth party 
leaders and political commitments for their 
support in the runoff. 

The present system of requiring an abso- 
lute majority of electoral college votes for 
election guarantees a two-party system, since 
no candidate can receive such a majority if 
the votes are divided by a multi-party system. 

The Griffin-Tydings proposal would, in 
effect, restore the electoral college procedure 
if no candidate received 40 per cent. The 
front-runner would be declared elected if he 
“received the greatest number of the votes 
cast in each of several states which in com- 
bination are entitled to à number of sena- 
tors and representatives in the Congress con- 
stituting a majority of the whole number of 
members of both houses of the Congress . . ." 
Abraham Lincoln, for example, received 39.9 
per cent of the popular vote, but an absolute 
majority of the electoral college votes. 

Grifüh-Tydings would go a step further. 
If no candidate could be elected by either of 
these methods, the winner would be deter- 
mined by a vote of Congress, each member, 
House and Senate, casting one vote. Congress 
would vote in December and choose between 
the two top candidates. 

Why go to these lengths to bolster the two- 
party system? Because we have seen the dis- 
astrous effects of multi-party systems in other 
countries, France being a notable example. 
When power is diffused and deals must be 
made between so many diverse parties to 
patch together a government, stability is 
sacrificed and sometimes there is no govern- 
ment at all. The present system has its faults, 
but they are not as great as those so visible 
in the splintered, weakened governments 
shattered by numerous minority political 
parties. 

[From the Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle, 
July 20, 1970] 


GRIFFIN-TYDINGS AMENDMENT IMPROVES PROS- 
PECT FOR DIRECT ELECTION REFORM 


The time is fast approaching for U.S. Sen- 
ate consideration of the proposal for a con- 
stitutiona] amendment providing for the di- 
rect election of the president. Various other 
suggestions for changing our dangerous and 
outmoded selection method have been stud- 
ied and dropped, and it is now certain that 
Senate action will be based on the popular 
vote plan. 

The House voted overwhelmingly (339 to 
70) for direct election, and it is to be hoped 
this demonstrated zeal for reform will carry 
considerable weight in the Senate, where up 
to now opposition to change has appeared 
to be more formidable. 

We said at the time of the House vote that 
no system can be perfect, and that while the 
popular vote plan has its flaws, it is vastly 
superior to the present antiquated Electoral 
Colege system. The feature often cited as 
the major weakness of the direct election 
proposal is the provision for a runoff if the 
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leading popular candidate fails to get 40 per 
cent of the vote. 

This is seen by a number of congressmen— 
notably by Sens. Robert P. Griffin, of Mich- 
igan, and Joseph D. Tydings, of Maryland— 
as a dangerous incentive to splinter party 
movements. They also believe the runoff 
feature may prevent the measure from re- 
ceiving the two-thirds majority support re- 
quired to send 1t to the state for ratification. 

The have offered a solution in form of an 
amendment to the direct election measure 
(Senate Joint Resolution 1) which strikes us 
as eminently sensible. They propose to elim- 
inate the runoff feature by a provision that 
in the event no candidate reecived at least 
40 per cent of the popular vote, but the front- 
runner got a majority of the electoral votes 
the states have under the present system, he 
would be elected. 

In the event the front-runner did not get 
such a majority, the election would then be 
decided by a joint session of Congress, each 
member having one vote, The choice would 
be between the top two vote-getters in the 
popular election. 

It should be noted that only the two top 
candidates would be in the running if the 
election result is to be determined by con- 
gressional vote. There would be no minority 
party candidate in the field. The provision 
gives important protection to the two-party 


'system, removing all incentive for the front- 


runners in a multicandidate race to bargain 
with third or fourth parties. 

Sen. Griffin points out that in order to 
gain "tremendous political leverage" under 
the present runoff plan “all that one or sev- 
eral splinter parties need do is attract 20 
per cent of the popular vote. Under the direct 
election amendment as written, the prospect 
of sectional or ideological parties crassly bar- 
gaining with the major parties in the first 
election or the runoff becomes too real. 

“Widespread cynical dealing and perma- 
nent party fragmentation may cause the dis- 
appearance of our stable two-party system 
as we know it today.” 

[From the Battle Creek (Mich.), Enquirer & 
News, June 13, 1970] 


DROPPING ELECTORAL COLLEGE URGENT— 
WALLACE COULD EXPLOIT IT 


George C. Wallace's return to the pinnacle 
of power in Alabama has given a dramatic 
boost to the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment authored by Sen. Birch Bayh, D-Ind., 
for the direct election of the President. 

A growing sense of concern is evident 
around the country among Republicans and 
Democrats alike as the full impact sinks in 
of Wallace's recent victory in the Alabama 
run-off for the Democratic nomination for 
governor—a victory which assures his re- 
turn to that offüce and probably the revival 
of his third party movement. 

All at once the danger that Wallace, the 
arch segregationist, can jam up the archaic 
method by which presidents are elected 
seems very real. This, in turn, is fueling a 
drive in support of the Bayh amendment 
to abolish the electoral college and provide 
for the popular election of the president. 

There is some difference of opinion among 
big states and small states on this issue, 
but fortunately the direct election move- 
ment has not become snarled in partisan 
politics. Sen. Robert P. Griffin, R-Mich., the 
Senator minority whip, has allied himself 
with Bayh in this cause. 

That can be counted as good news for the 
backers of the amendment. The bad news 
has to do with timing. Political observers 
believe it will take a combined major effort 
by the White House, Congressional leaders 
of both parties and sympathetic state ad- 
ministrations throughout the nation to get 
the amendment ratified in time for the 1972 
presidential election. 
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And that is the date when the direct elec- 
tion provision may be needed most, Wallace 
threatened to deadlock the 1968 election. 
There is a strong chance he actually could 
pull such a thing off in 1972. 

Bayh drafted the direct election amend- 
ment on the basis of many detailed legal 
and political studies. The subject has 
cropped up now and then in American po- 
litical life for at least the last 100 years. 

Thus, while the amendment was not de- 
Signed specifically to block Wallace and his 
political philosophy, the Alabaman has added 
а sense of urgency to the question by threat- 
ening to turn the 1972 election into a horse 
trading operation. 

Declaring that the present electoral col- 
lege system constitutes "a dangerous time 
bomb ticking away at the heart" of the 
American governmental system, Bayh told 
newsmen the other day: 

"We cannot afford to have the most im- 
portant officer in the free world chosen by 
power brokers behind a strategy of hate and 
division, I urge every American to join us 
in the fight to enact Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 providing for direct populár election 
of the President.” 

A constitutional amendment must be ap- 
proved by a two-thirds of each chamber of 
Congress and ratified by three-quarters of 
the states. The House of Representatives has 
already approved an amendment almost 
identical to the one offered by Bayh by an 
overwhelming vote of 339 to 70. 

As a third party candidate in 1972 Wallace 
would have no chance to win election as 
president just as was the case in 1968, but he 
could decide which of the two major party 
candidates to put into the White House. 

Wallace's strategy to cut a deal became 
apparent in 1968. He hoped to keep the two 
major candidates from polling a majority of 
electoral votes. However, he did not visualize 
letting the contest go into the House of 
Representatives, as the system now provides, 
with each state delegation casting one vote. 
Instead he made it clear he would keep a 
tight grip on the electoral votes he received 
and switch them to the major candidate 
wiling to make a deal with him. 

On the basis of Wallace's campaign ora- 
tory such a deal would contain strong racial 
overtones. A reversal of schoo] desegregation 
policies could be among Wallace's demands. 

What chance does Wallace have of gaining 
such a balance-of-power position if the pres- 
ent electoral process remains unchanged? 
In 1968 Wallace took 46 of the 538 electoral 
votes and his strategy fell short. 

The next time he apparently intends to 
limit his campaigning just to the South. 
This could put a big dent in the Nixon Ad- 
ministration's "southern strategy," which 
Republicans insist means bring the South 
into the mainstream of the American two 
party system. 

President Nixon would have been denied 
&n electoral majority last time without the 
electoral support of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida and Tennessee. The pros- 
pect of a deadlocked election would become 
very real if Wallace took those four states 
and held the five he got last time—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana and Mississippi. 

This would particularly be the case if the 
Democratic candidate in 1972 took even one 
of five major states carried by Nixon in 
1968—California, Illinois, Indiana, New Jer- 
sey or Ohio. 

While Griffin said he “whole heartedly sup- 
ported the direct election concept," he and 
Sen. Joseph D. Tydings, D-Md., have worked 
out an amendment which they believe will 
prevent Bayh's run-off provision from en- 
couraging the proliferation of minor parties. 

Bayh's plan calls for a run-off election if 
no candidate receives more than 40 per cent 
of the popular yote. The Griffin-Tydings plan 
would eliminate minor party candidates re- 
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ceiving less than 20 per cent of the popular 

vote from the run-off. 

Before going immediately to a run-off ar- 
rangements would be made to see 1f the 
popular vote leader automatically would 
have received a majority of electoral votes 
under the old (system.) If so he would be 
declared elected. 

[From the Williamstown (Mich.) Press, 

June 19, 1970] 

Keep ELECTORAL COLLEGE:  GRIFFIN—BUT 
ELECT Presment BY PoPULAR VOTE, His 
AMENDMENT ASKS 

(By Tom Ochiltree) 


WASHINGTON.—Sen,. Robert P. Griffin, R- 
Mich., has called for a change in the pending 
constitutional amendment for the direct 
election of the President which he believes 
will preserve America’s stable two-party sys- 
tem. 

Furthermore, he thinks the change will in- 
crease the chances of the amendment’s final 
adoption. 

Griffin and Sen. Joseph D. Tydings, D-Md., 
joined forces in an effort to strike out the 
run-off election provision contained now in 
the amendment. They wanted to preserve the 
direct election principle but they also would 
keep the present state electoral vote arrange- 
ment as an emergency standby. 

As approved by the House and introduced 
in the Senate by Sen. Birch Bayh, D-Ind., the 
direct election amendment would provide for 
а run-off election if the leading popular can- 
didate failed to capture 40 per cent of the 
vote, 

Griffin and Tydings would change this to 
provide that & leading candidate receiving 
less than 40 per cent of the popular vote, 
nevertheless, would be elected President 1f 
he received a majority of electoral votes, 

If no one received either 40 per cent of the 
popular vote or a majority of electoral votes, 
the newly chosen Congress, meeting in joint 
session, then would select the President from 
the two leading candidates in the popular 
election. 

Both Griffin and Tydings are members of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee which has 
approved Bayh's bill. They told a joint news 
conference Thursday that Bayh's measure as 
it stands now, creates “a dangerous incen- 
tive to splinter party movements," such as 
exist in France and Italy. 

It also could open the door, they said, to 
leaders of minority parties engaging in crass 
bargaining with major parties either in the 
first election or in the run off. 

New interest in presidential election reform 
has arisen with the probability that Ala- 
bama’s George Wallace will again be a third 
party presidential candidate in 1972. Wal- 
lace's chances to gain a commanding bar- 
gaining position are eyen greater under the 
present archaic electoral college system than 
they would be under Bayh's amendment, 

While explaining they were wedded to the 
direct election principle, Griffin and Tydings 
said they wanted to add a needed safeguard. 
They said they tended to support Bayh’s bill 
even if their suggested change was defeated. 

Griffin thought abolition of the runoff 
would gain the amendments a half-dozen 
more votes in the Senate, and important con- 
sideration where a two-thirds vote is neces- 
sary. He predicted the House probably would 
accept the change he and Tydings favored. 
After approval by the necessary two-thirds 
vote of both houses of Congress, an amend- 
ment, to be adopted, must win the support 
of three-fourths of the State legislatures. 
Abolition of the runoff provision would in- 
crease support for the amendment at the 
state level, Griffin maintained. 

Griffin pointed out that Abraham Lincoln, 
with the country on the eve of the Civil War, 
pulled only 39.9 per cent of the popular vote. 
Under Bayh’s proposal, Lincoln would have 
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had to stand in a runoff. Under the Griffin- 
Tydings change, however, Lincoln would have 
been elected since he won a majority of the 
electoral vote. 


SUBMISSION OF SENATE RESOLU- 
TION 447—A RESOLUTION URGING 
PRESIDENT NIXON TO FILL THE 
21 VACANCIES ON THE NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I submit 
for appropriate reference a resolution 
urging President Nixon to fill the 21 
vacancies that now exist on the National 
Advisory Council on Economie Oppor- 
tunity and to take whatever action is 
necessary to assure that the Council is 
able to carry out effectively its statutory 
functions. 

The matter, I feel, is one of some 
urgency. 

In 1966, at the suggestion of Senator 
Winston PnaOUTY, Congress established a 
new National Advisory Council on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. Its primary pur- 
poses were to undertake regular review 
of the effectiveness of our poverty pro- 
grams, and recommend improvements, 
ways to eliminate overlapping, and ways 
to promote better coordination between 
Federal and State officials. 

A worthwhile objective, I think we 
would all still agree. 

Responsibility for appointing the 21- 
member Council was left with the Presi- 
dent, and President Johnson in 1967 ap- 
pointed the members and named Morris 
I. Leibman, a Chicago attorney, as chair- 
man. 

Among members named were Whitney 
Young, Urban League director; Mayor 
Louis Welch of Houston; James Suff- 
ridge, president of the Retail Clerks; 
Mrs. Robert McNamara; the Most Rev- 
erend John Cody, archbishop of Chi- 
cago; and Dr. Otto Eckstein, Harvard 
professor of economics. One can see that 
the group possessed considerable ex- 
pertise in many fields. 

But today, because of the inaction of 
President Nixon, the Council is for all 
practical purposes nonexistent. It has 
not met since March 1969. It has no 
active members. Seven members' terms 
expired in March 1968. President Nixon 
has had more than 2 years to fill those 
positions, yet they remain vacant. Seven 
more terms expired in March, 1969, and 
the final seven, in March 1970. The Presi- 
dent has persistently ignored these va- 
cancies and has made no new appoint- 
ments whatsoever since taking office. 
Even the Executive Director of the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Bradley Patterson, has been as- 
signed other duties as of November, 
1969, and has not been replaced. 

Mr. Leibman, because of his interest, 
has continued to serve as chairman, even 
though he has no Council. And mem- 
bers did continue to serve as “holdovers” 
for a time after their terms expired, hop- 
ing that the Council’s work would not 
be allowed to cease. But, in effect, it has. 

Mr. President, we have here a Council 
‘without councilors. Why even bother 
keeping up the pretense of a National 
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Advisory Council on Economic Oppor- 
tunity if we are not serious about insur- 
ing its effective operation? 

We have all heard from President 
Nixon of his interest in the problems 
of the poor and of his plans to coordinate 
efforts and bring about more effective 
management of the Federal Govern- 
ment's programs. Yet his action—or 
rather inaction—in this case would 
hardl stand as proof of those inten- 
tions. 

Though assigned a vast responsibility, 
the Council has performed useful serv- 
ices—quietly, efficiently and without fan- 
fare—thanks to a dedicated director, a 
group of concerned citizens, and a small 
but diligent professional staff that has 
never numbered more than a dozen. 

For instance, its first undertaking was 
& broad study of the OEO's often contro- 
versial community action programs. It 
made suggestions for their improvement 
and urged their retention. Mr. Leibman 
has testified that he believes the admin- 
istration's decision to retain the action 
programs—in the face of heavy opposi- 
tion—was partly due to the Council's 
recommendations. 

The Council has compiled one of the 
most extensive libraries on problems of 
poverty, and has gathered together re- 
search on such questions from all over 
the Nation. 

In its role of seeking out suggestions 
and criticisms of the poverty programs, 
the Council contacted every mayor, Gov- 
ernor, and county commissioner whose 
jurisdiction had an OEO program. It 
made similar requests for comments from 
Congressional offices. 

Its reports have been circulated widely. 
Thirty thousand copies of its report on 
community action programs were dis- 
tributed to OEO offices, universities, citi- 
zens groups, to the press and to other 
Federal agencies. 

The Council has made detailed recom- 
mendations to the President on restruc- 
turing and reorienting OEO programs, on 
better management procedures, and on 
how to bring about better cooperation be- 
tween Federal and State officials. 

Several óf those recommendations 
have been followed, and the Council's 
suggestions often. correlate with actions 
eventually taken by OEO and by the 
administration. For instance, the Council 
recommended that OEO become more in- 
novative and research-oriented, and the 
administration itself has taken this ap- 
proach in its revisions of some aspects of 
the economic opportunity program. 

The Advisory Council has managed to 
perform these services with a budget that 
averages $160,000 а year and has never 
exceeded $250,000 a year—certainly 
making it one of our better bargains. 

Ido not mean to contend today that 
the Advisory Council on Eeonomic Op- 
portunity has set the world on fire with 
its efforts, or that the Federal campaign 
against poverty will collapse in confu- 
sion without its guidance. 

But the Council is a good example of 
а, small group of dedicated citizens who 
were asked to perform an important task 
for their government, and who have done 
SO. 
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Its efforts have been sound enough to 
merit the approval of the General Ac- 
counting Office. The GAO, in its 14- 
month critique of the OEO programs, 
concluded in March 1969: 

The National Advisory Council on Economic 
Opportunity has served a useful purpose in 
its continued review of anti-poverty pro- 
grams, and in providing information to the 
public, and it should be continued. 


A spokesman for the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, in testifying before 
Representative MoNAGAN's Special Study 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations, went on rec- 
ord as stating: 

The OEO agrees with this recommendation 
(of the GAO) and believes that it is extreme- 
ly helpful to have the advice and criticisms 
of an outside group ... We strongly endorse 
the independence of this Council, and look 
forward to 1ts reconstitution. 


After hearing testimony, 
Monacan commended: 

It is unfortunate that when the executive 
does get a commission which functions ef- 
fectively and unobtrusively, and has the 
support of the executive agency that is in- 
volved, that there isn't some continuity. 


And the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare reported in 1969: 

The committee hopes that the President 
and the director of OEO will fully utilize 
the abilities and potential of the Council. 


Chairman 


But these words seem to have fallen on 
deaf or inattentive ears at the White 
House. Why has the President failed to 
keep the Council alive? Why has he al- 
lowed a promising citizen “watchdog” 


effort to fall apart in such a shabby 
fashion? 

Mr. Leibman has speculated that per- 
haps the administration’s concentration 
on legislative matters may explain it, 
plus the fact that “the squeaky wheel 
get the attention.” 

This may explain the President’s inac- 
tion. But it cannot excuse it. 

Therefore, I urge that the Senate ap- 
prove the resolution I now introduce 
which calls upon the President to appoint 
or reappoint members to the National 
Advisory Council on Economie Oppor- 
tunity as soon as possible. Its services 
are too valuable to fall victim to inatten- 
tion and delay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern). The resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 447), which 
reads as follows, was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare: 

S. Без. 447 

Whereas the Congress, in 1966 amended 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 to es- 
tablish the National Advisory Council on 
Economic Opportunity to advise the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and to review the effectiveness and operation 
of poverty programs in order to recommend 
improvement, elimination of duplication, 
and coordination of all programs designed to 
assist low income people; 

Whereas the President was authorized by 
Congress to appoint the 21 members of the 
Council with the intention that necessary 
appointments to vacancies would be filled 
from time to time in order that the opera- 
tion of the Council could continue; 
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Whereas the original Council appointed by 
the President in 1967, under the leadership 
of its chairman, Morris I. Leibman, worked 


diligently at its tasks, performed valuable 
studies and made recommendations toward 


improving poverty program organization, 
management and functions; 

Whereas the executive director of the 
Council was assigned other duties in No- 
vember, 1969 and has not been replaced, 
thereby hampering effective operation of the 
Council; 

Whereas the effectiveness of the Council 
has been further limited during the past 15 
months by the failure of the President to 
appoint new members or reappoint former 
members upon expiration of their terms of 
office, with the result that the terms of all 
members have expired as of March, 1970; 

Whereas, the Council, because it has lacked 
& quorum of appointed members, has been 
unable to meet formally since March, 1969, 
directly contradicting the intention of Con- 
gress in establishing the Council as an in- 
dependent body to review the nation’s anti- 
poverty programs; and 

Whereas the work of the Council has been 
recognized as valuable and worth continu- 
ing by various Federal agencies, including 
the General Accounting Office and the Office 
of Economic Opportunity: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should, as soon as pos- 
sible, appoint the 21 members of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Economic Oppor- 
tunity, and it is the further sense of the 
Senate that the President should take what- 
ever action is necessary to assure that the 
Council will be able to carry out effectively 
its statutory functions. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the transaction of routine 
morning business with statements there- 
in limited to 3 minutes. 


ARMY’S PLAN TO DUMP NERVE GAS 
OFF THE FLORIDA COAST 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can people are justifiably disturbed over 
the Army’s plan to dump rockets con- 
taining 65 tons of nerve gas off the 
Florida coast. Despite the precautions 
that have been taken, these deadly weap- 
ons remain a serious potential threat 
to human and acquatic life. Not even the 
Army knows what will happen when they 
are sunk in 16,000 feet of water, and it 
appears no one has troubled to conduct 
tests to find out. 

As a Senator from a coastal State and 
& member of the Subcommittee on 
Oceanography, I am deeply concerned 
about this abuse of our ocean resources, 
an abuse made all the worse by the fact 
that it is being perpetrated by a Federal 
agency. 

The Federal Government should be 
showing the way for industry and others 
in the effort to stop the depredation of 
our environment. But, by its example 
in this case, it is endorsing the very kind 
of thoughtless and shortsighted action 
that has brought this Nation to the brink 
of an ecological disaster. 

As it is, dumping the gas at sea is 
probably the best of the miserable set 
of alternatives now open to the Army. 
But it was the Army's own failure to 
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plan for safe disposal methods that is 
responsible for this dilemma. 

Most other means of disposal were 
precluded by the decision in 1968 to 
encase the rockets in concrete and steel 
coffins. At the time, no one bothered to 
note even the direction in which the 
rockets were pointed. That, and the fact 
that the weapons were encased fully 
loaded with their volatile fuel, m:ake it 
too dangerous to attempt to reopen the 
concrete packages. 

Even so, the encased rockets might 
have been disposed of through such 
means as underground nuclear explo- 
sion, a course of action recommended by 
a panel of eminent scientists. The Army, 
however, resisted that idea and now the 
opportunity for such disposal is passed. 

The whole dismal history of the Army's 
failures in this matter were carefully 
traced by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) in 
his excellent speech on Thursday. 

So, we are all faced with the prospect 
of this deadly sea dump. It is, as I have 
said, the best of a miserable set of choices, 
& situation I hope we will not have to 
face again. 

The ocean is not the inexhaustible re- 
pository for wastes that some people 
seem to imagine. Already thousands of 
square miles of our coastal areas have 
been made uninhabitable for forms of 
acquatic life by the steady stream of pol- 
lutants from shore-based activities. Un- 
less we act now to prevent it, we are in 
danger of upsetting the entire ecological 
balance of those regions. 

Mr. President, I believe the national 
interest demands an end to the dump- 
ing of chemicals at sea and for a begin- 
ning of intensive research into ways of 
preverting and correcting the damage 
to our marine resources. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. SPONG, I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Virginia for bringing this mat- 
ter so forcefully before the Senate this 
morning. I have read with interest the 
reports of the action taken by the Fed- 
eral court this morning, and the requests 
that were being made to the Army to 
respond to many of the questions which 
are in the minds of many people all over 
the country. But the Army seems unable 
or unprepared to respond as to what will 
really happen if the capsules of this gas 
actually reach the 16,000 feet level below 
the sea, and what full and adequate pro- 
tection we are all going to be able to have 
if that procedure is followed. 

I join the Senator from Virginia in 
hoping that the Army will supply full 
responses to those questions, and take 
whatever action is necessary for complete 
protection and safety, before there will 
be any movement of the ships toward 
the designated area. 

I share fully the great reluctance to 
see these capsules of gas, under any cir- 
cumstances, dumped beneath the sea. 

I, too, come from. а maritime State. 
The whole question of the pressure and 
the forces beneath the sea, at a depth of 
16,000 feet, are virtually unkrown to us. 
We have made great strides in under- 
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standing outer space, but very little real 
progress in understanding the forces of 
the deep. 

Ishare the sincere concern of my col- 
league from Virginia over the action 
taken by the Army. I am distressed that 
it has been unable to provide full and 
adequate responses to the questions 
which have been demanded of them by 
the Federal court. 

Thus, I hope that the movement of 
ships carrying the nerve gas will be 
stopped—as I understand it is being 
stopped now—until we can have a com- 
plete, adequate, and full explanation 
from the Army. 

The Senator from Virginia has brought 
this important matter to the attention of 
the Senate today. I know he speaks for 
many Members of this body in express- 
ing his deep concern over the problem. 

Mr. SPONG. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts. On yesterday, as I have 
said, the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLINGS) made a very forceful 
speech as a result of the hearings he, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Соок), and 
I conducted. Also, on yesterday, we had 
extensive colloquy on the foor over the 
use of section 102. 

Let me say that this is one example 
when the Army did fulfill the require- 
ments under that section, but the infor- 
mation was sparse, indeed, ana dealt only 
with chemical reactions rather than bio- 
logical effect. 

Iam hopeful that this whole affair will 
result in a much better performance by 
Government agencies in the future, and 
I trust that nothing further will be done 


along this line until better answers are 
provided. 

I thank the Senator from Massachu- 
setts very much for his comments. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Jorpan of North Carolina) 
laid before the Senate the following let- 
ters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF NuMBER OF ARMY COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS AND WARRANT OFFICERS ASSIGNED 
TO HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
number of officers on duty with Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army and de- 
tailed to the Army General Staff on June 30, 
1970 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


A letter from the Architect of the Capitol, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
all expenditures during the period January 1, 
1970, through June 30, 1970, from moneys 
appropriated to the Architect of the Capitol; 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, ® report on action required to improve 
Department of Defense career program for 
procurement personnel, dated August 13, 
1970 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, а report on progress and problems in 
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U.S. aid to the economic unification of Cen- 
tral America, Department of State, Agency 
for International Development, dated August 
13, 1970 (with an accompanying report); ta 
the Committee on Government Operations, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina) an- 
nounced that on today, August 14, 1970, 
he signed the following enrolled bills, 
which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

S. 3102. An act to amend section 4 of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, as amended, to 
extend the term during which the Secretary 
of the Interior can make fisheries loans under 
the Act, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 14956. An act to extend for 3 years the 
period during which certain dyeing and tan- 
ning materials may be imported free of duty. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, with 
amendments: 

S. 3431. A bill to extend the coverage of 
sections 13(d), 14(d), and 14(e) of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934 In order to pro- 
vide additional protection for investors 
(Rept. No. 91-1125). 


CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT OF 
1970, S. 3201—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 91-1124) — 
REFERRAL TO COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I file 
& report from the Committee on Com- 
merce on S. 3201, the Consumer Protec- 
tion Act of 1970, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed, to- 
gether with individual, separate, and 
supplemental views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 3201, as 
amended, which includes sections relat- 
ing to consumer class action, be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary so 
that it may consider and recommend 
such modifications of the class action 
section provisions of the Committee on 
Commerce amendment as it deems ap- 
propriate, and that the bill be reported 
back to the Senate not later than Sep- 
tember 14, 1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this matter with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary and he is in agreement 
with the 30-day limitation. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

8.4241. A bill to authorize the National 
Sclence Foundation to conduct research and 
educational programs to prepare the coun- 
try for conversion from defense to civilian, 
Socially-oriented research and development 
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activities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, by 
unanimous consent. 

(The remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 4242. A bill to amend the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 4243. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide additional cost-of- 
living adjustments in civil service retirement 
annuities of certain retired employees in 
Alaska as long as such retired employees 
continue to reside in Alaska, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(The remarks of Mr. STrEVENS when he 
introduced S. 4242 appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina: 

8. 4244. A bill to establish a Federal Com- 
modity Account Insurance Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. HARRIS) : 

S. 4245. A bill designating certain election 
days as legal public holidays; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. MaGNUSON when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. EAGLETON, 
Mr. Ромб, Mr. MILLER, Mr. MONDALE, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. PnovTY, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, and Mr. Young of Ohio): 

8.4246. A bill to amend the Older Ameri- 
cans Act of 1965 to authorize a special em- 
phasis transportation research and demon- 
stration project program; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. WiLLIAMS of New Jer- 
sey when he introduced the bill appear below 
under the appropriate heading.) 


S. 4241—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
CONVERSION RESEARCH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1970 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as we 
reduce our involvement in Southeast Asia 
and as we attempt to curtail expenditures 
for unnecessary or wasteful defense sys- 
tems, there is no higher priority than 
to redirect our national priorities to the 
resolution of our pressing social ills and 
the urgent needs of our people. 

At the same time, we must take great 
care to cushion the impact on our econ- 
omy and ease the transition of men and 
resources to civilian-oriented activities. 

As a member of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, I have participated 
in and conducted field hearings in Mas- 
sachusetts on the problems of postwar 
economic conversion. The Congress and 
the nation have faced this problem in 
the past. 

The periods following World War II 
and the Korean conflict were character- 
ized by the need for serious adjustments 
in our manpower training programs and 
national economic policy. 

These experiences were valuable les- 
sons and should lay the basic foundation 
for dealing with the overall economic 
problems resulting from the end of our 
involvement in Southeast Asia. However, 
there are two additional factors present 
today which make the problem of eco- 
nomic conversior more complex than in 
the past. 
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First, in addition to the impact on the 
economy created by our disengagement 
from Southeast Asia, we must deal with 
the impact created by our efforts to re- 
duce the overall budget of the Defense 
Department. 

Second, we must recognize the unprec- 
edented involvement of our scientific 
and technical community in defense-re- 
lated work and plan for its reorientation 
to civilian-related research and develop- 
ment activities. 

Massachusetts ranks sixth in the Na- 
tion in the amount of defense contracts. 

The unrivalled combination of MIT, 
the NASA Research Center, and the re- 
search and development community 
centered along Route 128, have made 
Massachusetts one of the most impor- 
tant centers of this Nation’s scientific 
and technical community. 

And so, although I support strongly 
all efforts to end the war in Vietnam, 
and reduce the overall budget of the 
Defense Department, as a Senator from 
Massachusetts I feel it is my responsi- 
bility to lessen the economic impact of 
these actions and make responsible sug- 
gestions to ease the transition from war 
to peacetime activities. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I introduce 
the Conversion Research, Education, and 
Assistance Act of 1970. 

The principal purpose of the bill is to 
help the Nation convert its resources 
and talent from defense-related activities 
to socially productive civilian-oriented 
activities. 

The bill focuses its attention on the 
conversion of our vast national research 
and development effort. 

Over $17 billion of America’s $26 bil- 
lion research and development industry 
is funded by the Federal Government. Of 
this Federal total, over $14 billion—or 
about 83 percent is accounted for by the 
Department of Defense, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and the National Aero- 
nautics, and Space Administration. 

More than 2 million scientists, en- 
gineers and technicians are currently 
employed by industry and Government 
agencies. 

One in every four technical personnel 
in industry is engaged in defense-related 
work, and one in every two scientists, 
engineers, and technicians in the Fed- 
eral Government is employed by DOD, 
NASA, or AEC. 

Thus research, development, and en- 
gineering now comprise a significant seg- 
ment of the defense effort and must be 
carefully accounted for in any conver- 
sion to civilian activities. 

This is not to say that the traditional 
conversion problems of industrial pro- 
duction do not need attention; they 
most certainly do require a concerted, 
cooperative effort on the part of Gov- 
ernment and industry to forestall fur- 
ther unemployment by creating addi- 
tional jobs in the civilian economy, 
which will be available to all segments 
of our population in all regions of the 
country. 

But the problem of converting re- 
search, development, and engineering re- 
sources to civilian, socially oriented pur- 
suits presents a major, new challenge to 
the Nation which can be met only 
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through new approaches. This bill pro- 
vides an innovative approach to a co- 
ordinated program of conversion re- 
search and education for defense ori- 
ented scientists, technicians, and man- 
agement personnel. 

The need for conversion is serious and 
immediate. 

The impact of defense cutbacks is al- 
ready being felt. In Massachusetts—and 
more so in California, Florida, Missouri, 
and other States where the economy is 
defense-oriented—corporate profits are 
down, there are fewer jobs, and there is 
more empty industrial space than at any 
time in a decade. 

In the past year, the Greater Boston 
electronics work force suffered a loss of 
over 2,000 jobs. 

Today, one of the State’s largest em- 
ployers is quietly dropping an additional 
500 workers each month. 

It is estimated that a total of 150,000 
factory jobs will be lost throughout New 
England this year as a result of defense 
cutbacks. 

Some 30,000 to 60,000 of these jobs 
will be lost in Massachusetts alone. 

Mr. President, the Congress must act 
now to establish the programs and the 
policies necessary to achieve the na- 
tional transition from war to peacetime. 
For the past 6 years, commissions have 
studied the problems of economic con- 
version and legislation has been intro- 
duced to establish a mechanism to over- 
see the conversion effort. All of these 
projects have been treated casually by the 
Congress and the administration. 

Today, we are facing strong demands 
for Government involvement and leader- 
ship in this most important area and we 
find ourselves unprepared and unaware 
of how to proceed. 

The bil I introduce today is a first 
step. It recognizes that true conversion 
cannot be achieved until the Congress 
and the administration are willing to al- 
locate Federal resources into the areas of 
our most pressing domestic needs. 

It calls for the national investment 
in science and technology to be main- 
tained and broadened. It further de- 
mands that such investment of resources 
be concentrated in the civilian research 
and development area until that invest- 
ment at least equals the Federal invest- 
ment in defense-related research and 
development. 

In addition, the bill suggests that con- 
version must be seen, not just as an 
economic, technical challenge, but as a 
human, social opportunity. Through the 
process of conversion, individual sci- 
entists, engineers, and technicians will 
be able to redirect their talents to re- 
solving our pressing domestic problems; 
restoring the integrity of our environ- 
ment; and enhancing the quality of our 
lives. The bill provides for a 3-year 
authorization of $450 million to redirect 
the vast reservoir of talent of our sci- 
entific and technical community to the 
deep, besetting problems of our Nation— 
unemployment, crime, racism, pollution, 
nutrition, housing, health care, transpor- 
tation, and education. 

To achieve the necessary talent con- 
version, the bill provides specific educa- 
tional programs for scientists, techni- 
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cians, and management personnel who 
must redirect their activities; and for 
the Federal, State, and local officials 
who must delineate the new markets for 
socially oriented research and develop- 
ment activity. 

In addition, the bill provides special 
financial and educational assistance to 
small business firms in the defense in- 
dustry to facilitate their conversion to 
civilian markets. 

The bill is based on the thinking and 
the recommendations presented to me 
during hearings in Massachusetts. 

I offer it today with the knowledge 
that it can and should be improved. 

It is my firm hope that full hearings 
wil be scheduled on the bill in the fall 
and that—recognizing the urgency of the 
situation—the committee will refine and 
perfect the legislation for presentation 
for full Senate consideration. 

Mr. President, the future of the United 
States depends on the resolution of our 
domestic ills. 

The resolution of these ills depends on 
the commitment of the minds and hearts 
of those with the creative talent and 
skills represented in our technical com- 
munity. 

Today, faced with the need to shift the 
basis of our economic prosperity, we have 
the opportunity to insure that the best 
talents of our Nation are devoted to its 
future. 

It is my hope that we will grasp that 
opportunity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the at- 
tached articles dealing with the subject 
of economic conversion be included at 
the conclusion of my remarks and that 
the bill itself be printed in the RECORD. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be referred to the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee for con- 
sideration and action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern). The bill will be received and, 
without objection, will be referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; 
and, without objection, the articles and 
bill will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bil (S. 4241) to authorize the 
National Science Foundation to conduct 
research and educational programs to 
prepare the country for conversion from 
defense to civilian, socially oriented re- 
search and development activities, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
KENNEDY, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare by unanimous 
consent and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 4241 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Conversion Re- 
search and Education Act of 1970". 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) further declines in defense spending 
are likely because of diminished involvement 
in Indo-China and reductions in other de- 
fense programs, resulting from pressing do- 
mestic needs and shifting national priori- 
ties; 

(2) to forestall and reduce unemployment 
and the related waste of national talent and 
resources, it is essential that the Federal 
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Government take effective steps now to assist 
in the conversion of defense related pro- 
grams to civilian-oriented activities; 

(3) since a substantial segment of the 
defense effort has been devoted to research, 
development, and engineering, it is impera- 
tive that Federal conversion programs en- 
compass not only industrial production, but 
also place sufficient emphasis on the con- 
version of scientific and technical resources; 

(4) the Federal investment in science and 
technology, especially in the education of 
scientists, engineers, and technicians, con- 
stitutes one of the Nation's most valuable 
resources, which is a prerequisite for Amer- 
ica's continued progress in the future; and 

(5) in these times of deepening concern 
over our domestic crises, it is essential that 
this vast potential of United States science 
and technology be converted not simply to 
serve civilian, consumer ends, but that it be 
specifically almed at aiding in the resolu- 
tion cf our besetting social ills; sclence must 
serve society in coping with problems such 
as unemployment, poverty, crime, racism, 
pollution, nutrition, housing, health-care, 
transportation, education, and the aliena- 
tion of youth. 

(b) Accordingly, the Congress declares 
that it is the continuing policy and respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to take 
appropriate measures directed toward achiev- 
ing the following goals: 

(1) scientists, engineers, and technicians, 
must have continuing opportunities for so- 
cially useful employment in positions com- 
mensurate with their professional, technical 
capabilities; 

(2) the total Federal investment in sci- 
ence and technology must be restored to an 
adequate annual expenditure level, and then 
continue to grow annually in proportion to 
the growth in the Gross National Product; 

(3) Federal obligations for civilian-orient- 
ed research and development activities must 
be increased so as to reach a level of parity 
with Federal obligations for defense related 
research and development activities, where- 
upon the level of parity must be maintained 
or exceeded, except when inconsistent with 
overriding considerations of national security. 


TITLE I—RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
CONVERSION COORDINATION POLICY 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION AUTHORITY 


Sec. 101. It shall be the function of the 
National Science Foundation to— 

(1) analyze deta regarding Federal ex- 
penditures for research and development ac- 
tivities, and the employment and availability 
of scientific, engineering, and technical man- 
power. which the Foundation has assembied 
pursuant to sections 3(a) (1), (5), (6), and 
(7) of Public Law 81-507 as amended, in 
order to appraise the implementation of the 
policies set forth in section 2 of this Act; 

(2) develop and recommend to the Presi- 
dent programs and activities which will con- 
tribute to carrying out the policies set forth 
in section 2 of this Act; 

(3) prepare and submit to the President 
for transmittal to the .Congress not later 
than March 1 of each calendar year, ending 
prior to March 1, 1975, a report on its activ- 
ities under this title and an appraisal of 
the extent to which the policies set forth 
in section 2 are being successfully imple- 
mented, together with such recommenda- 
tions, including recommendations for addi- 
tional legislation, as it deems appropriate. 


CONSULTATION 


Sec 102. The Director of the Foundation 
in carrying out the functions of the Founda- 
tion under this title shall consult with the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, the Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology, and the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Research and Development Conver- 
sion Education (established under section 
502 of this Act.) 
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TITLE II—NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDA- 
TION CONVERSION PROGRAM 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


SEC. 201. (a) From funds available pur- 
suant to section 506, the Foundation is au- 
thorized to make grants to, or to enter into 
contracts with, academic institutions, not- 
for-profit institutes and organizations, pub- 
lic agencies, and private business firms, for 
the conduct of basic and applied research 
designed to— 

(1) study and appraise the social, eco- 
nomie, and managerial aspects of conversion 
from defense related research and develop- 
ment activities to civilian research and de- 
velopment activities; 

(2) 1dentify priority areas of civilian re- 
search and development activity likely to 
contribute to the resolution of the Nation's 
pressing domestic problems including but 
not limited to, unemployment, poverty, race 
relations, social alienation, crime, environ- 
mental pollution, urban problems, energy 
sources and natural resources, nutrition, 
housing, transportation, education, and 
health-care; and 

(3) advance the scientific and technical 
State-of-the-art in priority areas identifled 
under section 201 (8) (2). 

(b) From funds available pursuant to 
section 506, the Foundation is authorized to 
disseminate publicly, or enter into contracts 
with academic institutions, not-for-profit 
institutes and organizations, public agen- 
cies, and private business firms for the pub- 
lic dissemination of, the significant results 
of such research conducted under section 
201(a), as appear likely to aid in the con- 
version from defense related research and 
development activities to civilian research 
and development activities, especially those 
aimed at the resolution of the Nation's 
social problems, Such dissemination may be 
carried out through publications, scientific 
symposiums, workshops demonstration proj- 
ects, or other appropriate means of dissemi- 
nation. 

EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 202. From funds available pursuant to 
section 506, the Foundation is authorized to 
make grants to, and to enter into contracts 
with academic institutions, not-for-profit in- 
stitutes and organizations, and private busi- 
ness firms, for the purpose of their planning, 
developing, strengthening, or carrying out 
education programs designed to— 

(a) retrain scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians so that they can contribute con- 
structively to civilian research and develop- 
ment activities by working effectively in 
scientific and technical fields, or problem 
areas, other than the ones in which they 
have been working or studying. The specific 
fields or problem areas fór which such re- 
training programs will be designed wil] be 
designated by the National Science Founda- 
tion from among the priority areas identified 
under section 201(а) (2) of this Act; 

(b) train or retrain officers and employees 
of Federal, State, ahd local government who 
will be responsible for, or participate in, 
determining or administering the govern- 
ment market demand for civilian, socially- 
oriented research and development activ- 
ities, so that they can recognize the poten- 
tial contributions of science and technology 
to the resolution of the Nation's social prob- 
lems and obtain such contributions for so- 
ciety in the most effective and economical 
manner; 

(c) provide courses and curriculums de- 
signed to prepare students for careers in 
civilian, socially oriented research and de- 
velopment activities. 


FEES 

Sec. 203. Under regulations prescribed by 
the National Science Foundation, grantees 
and contractors conducting educational pro- 
grams under sections 202 (a) and (b) may 
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charge minimum fees for each participant 
scientist, engineer, technician, government 
officer or employee. Such fees will be paid to 
the grantee or contractor by the participant’s 
academic institution, not-for-profit insti- 
tute or organization, private firm, or govern- 
ment agency; or by the individual partici- 
pant. Grants, contracts, and fellowships un- 
der this title may not be used for the pay- 
ment of such fees, except as provided for 
under sections 204 and 205. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION 

Sec. 204. (a) From funds available pur- 
suant to section 506, the National Science 
Foundation is authorized to transfer funds 
to other departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, and to make grants to, and 
to enter into contracts with, State and local 
government agencies for the purpose of assist- 
ing in paying the fees of government officers 
or employees who participate in the edu- 
cational programs carried out under section 
202. 

(b) Executive agencies of Federal, State, 
and local government are urged, to the ex- 
tent consistent with efficient administra- 
tion, to provide opportunities for appropriate 
officers and employees of such agencies to 
participate in educational programs carried 
out under section 202. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Sec, 205. (a) From funds available pursuant 
to section 506, the Foundation is authorized 
to award conversion fellowships to highly 
qualified scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians to enable them to participate in edu- 
cational programs carrled out under section 
202. 

(b) The Foundation shall allocate fellow- 
ships under this section in such manner, in- 
sofar as practicable, as will— 

(1) attract highly qualified applicants; 

(2) provide an equitable distribution of 
such fellowships throughout the United 
States; and 

(3) meet the requirements of subsection 
(c). 
(c)(1) The Foundation shall accord pri- 
ority to applicants under this section who 
have been or anticipate being out of work 
because of reductions in. defense related re- 
search and development expenditures. 

(2) The Foundation shall reserve at least 10 
per centum but not to exceed 20 per centum 
of the fellowships awarded under this sec- 
tion to scientists, engineers, and technicians 
who have completed their academic training 
within a two-year period prior to award of 
the fellowship. 

(d) The Foundation shall pay to persons 
awarded fellowships under this part such 
stipends (including such allowances for sub- 
sistence and other expenses for such persons 
and their dependents) as it may determine 
to be consistent with prevailing practices un- 
der comparable federally supported pro- 
grams. 

(e) Fellowships shall be awarded under 
this section upon application made at such 
times and containing such information as the 
Foundation shall by regulation require. 


TITLE II—ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION CONVERSION PROGRAM 
MANAGEMENT TRAINING GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 

Sec. 301. (a) From funds available pùr- 
suant to section 606, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized, in accordance with the 
provisions of this title, to make grants to, 
and to enter into contracts with, academic 
institutions, not-for-profit institutes and or- 
ganizations, and business firms for the pur- 
pose of developing, initiating, improving, or 
operating training programs for management 
personnel of business firms, to assist them in 
converting the research and development ac- 
tivities of such firms from defense related 
areas to civilian areas of work, especially 
those aimed at aiding in the resolution of 
the nation’s domestic problems. 
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(b) In carrying out his functions under 
this section the Secretary shall, to the ex- 
tent practicable, provide for a wide geo- 
graphic distribution of contracts and grants 
throughout the States while at the same 
time giving a preference to such programs 
which show the greatest promise for effec- 
tive training of management personnel for 
conversion activities. 


FEES 


Sec. 302. Under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Commerce, grantees and con- 
tractors under this title shall charge mini- 
mum fees to participants in the programs 
assisted under this title. Grants and con- 
tracts under this title may not be used for 
the payment of such fees. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 303. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
carry out his functions under this title 
through the Economic Development Admin- 
istration. 


TITLE IV—SMALL BUSINESS CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 
EDUCATION GRANTS 

Sec. 401. (a) From funds available pur- 
suant to section 506, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is authorized to make grants to 
small business concerns which have engaged 
in defense related research and development 
activities within the three-year period imme- 
diately prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act, to pay up to 80 per centum of the cost 
of enrolling eligible personnel of such con- 
cerns in any program assisted under title 
II or title III of this Act. 

(b) Grants under this section shall be 
made only upon applications made at such 
times and containing such information as 
the Administration shall require. The Ad- 
ministration is authorized to prepare recom- 
mended programs from among programs car- 
ried out under title II and III of this Act 
which the Administration determines are 
especially applicable to assisting small busi- 
nesses in converting to civilian research and 
development activities. 

(c) No small business concern may receive 
more than $25,000 in any fiscal year pur- 
suant to this section. 

(d) No small business concern may utilize 
funds received pursuant to this section to 
pay the expenses of any employee to attend 
any conversion education program for which 
he has also received a National Science 
Foundation Conversion Fellowship awarded 
pursuant to section 205. 


LOAN GUARANTEE AND INTEREST PAYMENT 
PROGRAM 

Sec, 402. Title IV of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended— 

(1) by striking out the title heading and 
inserting in Heu thereof the following: 

"TITLE IV—GUARANTEES 
“Part A—LEASE GUARANTEES”; 

(2) by striking out “this title", wherever 
it appears in sections 402 and 403, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "this part"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“PART B—CONVERSION PROJECT GUARANTEES 
“DEFINITIONS. 

"SEC. 410. As used in this part— 

“(1) The term ‘eligible lender’ means an 
eligible institution, an agency, or instru- 
mentality of a State, or a financial or credit 
institution (including an insurance com- 
pany) which is subject to examination and 
supervision by an agency of the United 
States or of any State, or a pension fund ap- 
proved by the Administration for this 


urpose. 
"(2) The term 'conversion project' means 
the planning and carrying out of any proj- 
ect by & business concern which is designed 
to facilitate that business concern's conver- 
sion of its defense related research and de- 
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velopment activities to nondefense related 
research and development activities. 

"(3) The term 'defense related research 
and development activities’ means any 
activity— 

“(A) which involves— 

“(i) research, development, or engineering, 
including necessary supporting services, per- 
formed under grant from, or contract with, 
the Department of Defense, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, or the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, or under sub- 
contract to such a grant or contract; or 

"(11) the construction, reconstruction, re- 
pair, or installation of any building, plant, 
structure, facility, or equipment connected 
or necessary to such research, development, 
engineering, or supporting services; and 

"(B) which requires at least six months 
to complete, 

"AUTHORIZATION OF THE ADMINISTRATION 

“Бес, 411. (a) The Administration may, 
upon such terms and conditions as it may 
prescribe, enter into a contract and guaran- 
tee any loan for a conversion project made 
by an eligible lender against loss as a result 
of the failure of any person to meet the terms 
of such loan, subject to the following con- 
ditions: 

"(1) The person to whom the loan is 
made is a small business concern. 

“(2) The loan is required in order for such 

m to carry out a conversion project. 

“(3) Such person is not able to obtain 
such loan on reasonable terms and condi- 
tions without a guarantee under this section. 

“(4) The loan bears interest at a rate not 
in excess of 8 per centum a year. 

“(5) The Administration determines that 
there is reasonable assurance that such per- 
son will repay the loan. 

“(6) The conversion project for which the 
loan is made meets requirements established 
by the Administration for feasibility and 
reasonableness of costs. 

“(b) When entering into a contract to 
guarantee a loan for a conversion project 
which meets the six conditions specified in 
section 411(a) above, the Administration 
will give preference to conversion projects 
aimed at aiding in the resolution of the 
Nation’s pressing domestic problems. 

“(c) Any contract of guarantee under this 
section shall obligate the Administration to 
pay upon default to an eligible lender the 
unpaid balance of the principal amount of 
the loan, other than interest added to prin- 
cipal. 

“(d) The Administration shall fix a uni- 
form annual fee for any guarantee under 
this section which shall be payable at such 
time as may be determined by the Adminis- 
tration. To the extent practicable, having 
due regard for the purpose of this section, 
the amount of any such fee shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with sound actuarial 
practices and procedures. Any fee so estab- 
lished shall be subject to periodic review in 
order that the lowest fee that experience 
under the program shows to be justified will 
be placed into effect. The Administration 
may also fix such uniform fees for the proc- 
essing of applications for guarantees under 
this section as it determines are reasonable 
and necessary to pay administrative expenses 
incurred in connection therewith. 

"(e) The provisions of section 402 shall 
apply in the administration of this section. 


"FUND 


“Sec. 412. (a) There is established a re- 
volving fund for use by the Administration 
in carrying out this part, except section 413 
thereof. Initial capital for such fund shall 
consist of not to exceed $50,000,000 trans- 
ferred from the fund established under sec- 
tion 4(c) (1) (B) of the Small Business Act, 
but paragraph (6) of such section shall not 
apply to any amounts so transferred. 

“(b) There shall be deposited into the fund 
established by this section all receipts from 
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the guarantee program authorized by this 
part. Money in such fund not needed for the 
payment of current operating expenses or for 
the payment of claims arising under such 
programs shall be invested in bonds or other 
obligations of, or guaranteed by, the United 
States; except that money provided as initial 
capital for such fund shall be returned to 
the fund established by section 4(c) (1) (B) 
of the Small Business Act, in such amounts 
and at such times as the Administration 
determines to be appropriate, whenever the 
level of the fund established by this section 
permits the return of such money without 
endangering the solvency of the program 
under this part. 
"INTEREST ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


"SEC. 413. (a) In addition to any contract 
of guarantee entered into pursuant to sec- 
tion 411 of this title the Administration is 
&uthorized to make, and to contract to make, 
interest assistance payments to any eligible 
lender which has made a loan subject to the 
provisions of such section 411, on behalf of 
any person to whom such loan is made. 
Such payments shall be made at such times 
and under such conditions as the Adminis- 
tration may by regulation provide. Interest 
assistance payments to any such lender shall 
be made only for the period equal to the 
repayment period as provided in the agree- 
ment evidencing such loan, but in no event 
for a period longer than five years. 

“(b) No interest assistance payments made 
under this section for any loan for any year 
shal exceed the difference between 3 per 
centum and the interest such person would 
be required to pay under the agreement 
evidencing such loan. 

“(c) (1) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Administration such 
sums as may be necessary for the payment of 
interest assistance grants to eligible lenders 
in accordance with this Section. 

*(2) Contracts for interest assistance 
grants under this section shall not be en- 
tered into in an aggregate amount greater 
than is authorized in appropriation Acts, 
and in any event the total amount of inter- 
est assistance grants which may be paid to 
eligible lenders in any year pursuant to 
contracts entered into under this section 
shall not exceed $15 million.” 

Бес. 403. From funds available pursuant 
to section 506, the Small Business Admin- 
istration is authorized to establish and op- 
erate & computerized Conversion Informa- 
tion Service to acquaint small business con- 
cerns with— 

(a) the conversion education programs 
and other forms of conversion assistance 
which are available; and 

(b) with market needs and opportunities 
for civilian research and development ac- 
tivities, especially those directed toward as- 
sisting in the resolution of the nation’s be- 
setting social problems, to the extent that 
such market needs and opportunities are 
legitimately matters for the public record. 

TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 501. (a) As used in this Act— 

(1) The term "Foundation" means the 
National Science Foundation. 

(2) The term "Director" means the Di- 
rector of the National Science Foundation. 

(3) The term “defense related research 
and development activities” means any ac- 
tivity— 

(A) which involves— 

(1) research, development, or engineering, 
including necessary supporting services, per- 
formed under grant from, or contract with, 
the Department of Defense, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, or the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, or under 
subcontract to such & grant or contract; or 

(ii) the construction, reconstruction, re- 
pair, or installation of any building, plant 
structure, facility, or equipment connected 
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or necessary to such research, development, 
engineering, or supporting services; and 

(B) which requires at least six months to 
complete. 

(4) The term “civilian research and devel- 
opment activities" means all nondefense 
related research and development activities 
as determined pursuant to regulations of the 
Director of the Foundation after consulta- 
tion with the Directors of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget and the Office of Science 
and Technology, and with the Advisory Com- 
mission on Conversion Education Programs, 

(5) The term “academic institution” 
means any United States university or four- 
year college, as well as technical institutions, 
two-year community colleges, and business 
schools. 

(6) “Federal executive agency” means any 
department, agency, or independent estab- 
lishment in the executive branch of the 
Government, including any wholly owned 
Government corporation; 

(7) The term “State” includes each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ON CONVERSION 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Sec. 502. (a) There is hereby established 
an Advisory Commission on Resarch and 
Development Conversion Education to be 
composed of fifteen members appointed by 
the President for terms of three years with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, and of three ex officio members 
as designated in section 502(c) below. Ap- 
pointed members shall be chosen from among 
persons who have by reason of experience or 
professional accomplishments demonstrated 
their special qualifications to serve on the 
Commission, in equal numbers from the 
following: 

(1) Representatives of private industry 
with experience in nondefense related re- 
search and development activities; 

(2) Engineers; 

(3) Natural scientists; 

(4) Social scientists; and 

(5) Educators 

(b) (1) Of the members first appointed five 
shall be appointed for a term of one year, 
five shall be appointed for a term of two 
years, and five shall be appointed for a term 
of three years as designated by the President 
at the time of appointment. 

(2) In order to enable the Commission to 
provide timely counsel on the urgent prob- 
lems of conversion, the President is urged to 
appoint at least eight members of the Com- 
mission (sufficient to constitute a quorum 
necessary for the transaction of official busi- 
ness) not later than six months after en- 
actment of this Act. 

(3) Any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed only for the re- 
mainder of such term. Members shall be 
eligible for reappointment and may serve 
after the expiration of their terms until their 
successors have taken office. 

(4) Any vacancy on the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner by which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(5) Appointed members of the Commis- 
sion shall, while serving on business of the 
Commission, be entitled to receive compen- 
sation at rate not to exceed $125 per diem, 
including traveltime and while so serving 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business, they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem, in lieu of sub- 
sistence, in the same manner as the expenses 
authorized by section 5703(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

(c) The Commission shall annually elect 
one of its appointed members to serve as 
chairman until the next election. The Com- 
mission shall meet at the call of the chair- 
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man, but not less often than three times a 
year. The Secretary of Commerce, the Direc- 
tor, and the Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for Education shall 
be ex officio members of the Commission. 

(d) The Commission shall— 

(1) advise the Director and the Secretary 
of Commerce with respect to their respective 
responsibilities for education programs under 
this Act; 

(2) review and evaluate the effectiveness 
of Federal educational assistance programs 
under this Act; and 

(3) prepare and submit such interim re- 
ports as it deems advisable, and an annual 
report of its findings and recommendations, 
together with any recommendations for 
changes in the provisions of this Act. 

(4) publicize its findings and recommenda- 
tions to such extent and in such manner as 
it deems effective and advisable. 

(e) The Director shall make available to 
the Commission such staff, information, and 
other assistance as it may require to carry 
out its activities. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 503. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this title, the Foundation shall, in car- 
rying out its functions under this title, have 
the same powers and authority it has under 
Public Law 81-507, as amended, to carry out 
its functions under that Law. 

(b) In addition to any other authority 
vested in the head of any Federal executive 
agency by this Act, the Director, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration are, in 
order to carry out their respective functions 
under this Act, authorized to— 

(1) promulgate such rules and regulations 
as May be necessary; 

(2) appoint such advisory committees as 
may be advisable; 

(3) procure the services of experts and 
consultants in accordance with section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code; and 

(4) use the services, personnel, facilities, 
and information of any other Federal de- 
partment or agency, or any agency of any 
State, or political subdivision thereof, or any 
private research agency with the consent of 
such agencies with or without reimburse- 
ment therefor. 

(c) Upon request by the Director, the Sec- 
retary, or the Administrator, each Federal 
department and agency is authorized and di- 
rected to make its services, personnel, facili- 
ties, and information, including suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics, available to the 
greatest practicable extent to the appropriate 
officer in the performance of his functions 
under this Act. 

(d) The Director shall establish such addi- 
tional divisions or offices within the Founda- 
tion as he deems necessary to carry out his 
functions under this Act. 

(e) The Secretary shall establish such ad- 
ditional offices within the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration as he deems necessary 
to carry out his functions under this Act. 

(f) The Administrator shall  estabish 
such additional offices within the Small Busi- 
ness Administration as he deems necessary to 
carry out his functions under this Act. 


AUDIT 


Sec. 504, The Director, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration for grants and 
contracts for which each official is respon- 
sible, and the Comptroller General of the 
United States or any of their duly author- 
ized representatives shall have access for the 
purpose of audit and examination to any 
books, documents, papers, and records that 
are pertinent to any grantee or contractor 
under this Act. 

PAYMENTS AND WITHHOLDING 

Ses. 505. (a) Payments under this Act may 
be made in installments, in advance, or by 
way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
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justments on account of underpayment or 
overpayment. 

(b) Whenever the Director, the Secretary 
of Commerce, or the Administrator for the 
Small Business Administration for grants or 
contracts for which each officer is responsible 
under this Act, and after giving reasonable 
notice and opportunity for hearing to & 
grantee or contractor under this Act, finds— 

^(1) that the program or project for which 
such grant or contract was made has been 
so changed that it no longer complies with 
the provisions of this Act; or 

(2) that in the operation of the program 
or project there is failure to comply substan- 
tially with any such provision; 
the appropriate officer shall notify such 
grantee or contractor of his findings and no 
further payments may be made to such 
grantee or contractor by him until he is satis- 
fied that such noncompliance has been, or 
will promptly be, corrected. The appropriate 
officer may authorize the continuance of pay- 
ments with respect to any projects pursuant 
to this Act which are being carried out by 
such grantee or contractor and which are not 
involved in the noncompliance. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 506. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $100,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, of which $5,000,000 
shall be available to carry out the provisions 
of section 201, $25,000,000 shall be available 
to carry out the provisions of section 202, 
$10,000,000 shall be available to carry out 
the provisions of section 204, $40,000,000 shall 
be available to carry out the provisions of 
section 205, $8,000,000 shall be available to 
carry out the provisions of section 301, and 
$12,000,000 shall be available to carry out 
the provisions of section 401; $150,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, of 
which $8,000,000 shall be available to carry 
out the provisions of section 201, $35,000,000 
shall be available to carry out the provisions 
of section 202, $20,000,000 shall be available 
to carry out the provisions of section 204, 
$60,000,000 shall be available to carry out 
the provisions of section 205, $10,000,000 
shall be available to carry out the provisions 
of section 301, and $17,000,000 shall be avail- 
able to carry out the provisions of section 
401; $200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, of which $10,000,000 shall be 
available to carry out the provisions of sec- 
tion 201, $45,000,000 shall be available to 
carry out the provisions of section 202, 
$30,000,000 shall be available to carry out the 
provisions of section 204, $80,000,000 shall 
be available to carry out the provisions of 
section 205, $13,000,000 shall be available to 
carry out the provisions of section 301, and 
$22,000,000 shall be available to carry out 
the provisions of section 401. 

(b) Funds appropriated pursuant to this 
section shall remain available until expended. 


The material furnished by Mr. KEN- 
NEDY follows: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 4, 1969] 
WHEN THE SHOOTING STOPS 

Periodically some panel or other issues à 
glowing report on the potentialities for prog- 
ress that will be open to the nation after 
the Vietnam war ends. Every such report 
stresses, however, that detailed advance 
planning is essential if these potentialities 
are to be realized without severe transi- 
tional pains. Regrettably, the thing in short- 
est supply in Washington is anything ap- 
proaching a detailed plam for postwar recon- 
version. 

That lack makes important the proposal 
put before a Senate committee this week 
by Walter P. Reuther of the United Auto 
Workers that defense contractors be re- 
quired to put a quarter of their profits into 
a Government trust fund to help them shift 
from military to civilian production when 
the shooting stops. The money would be 
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used to finance retraining and family bene- 
fits for workers displaced by the cancella- 
tion of war orders, As an incentive to ade- 
quate preplanning, the proposal calis for 
restoring to each company any eventual sur- 
plus in its conversion account, 

The specifics of the Reuther plan are less 
significant than the push it should give to 
more active joint study by labor, industry 
and Government of detailed arrangements 
for insuring the smooth absorption into the 
civilian economy of Vietnam war veterans 
and the transfer to nonwar tasks of those 
now employed on defense contracts. 

The kind of pent-up consumer demand 
that facilitated reconversion after World 
War II will provide no comparable cushion 
now. The “peace: dividend” to be realized 
from the release of Federal money cur- 
rently going into the Asian conflict becomes 
more amorphous with each new Administra- 
tion computation. All of which speaks for 
the assignment of a much higher priority to 
realistic planning now. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 15, 1970] 


U.S. Business; DEFENSE CUTBACKS HIT 
Economy OF BOSTON AREA 


BosroN, March 14.—Defense Department 
cutbacks hit Greater Boston area workers 
and the local economy hard last week, with 
the elimination of more than 4,000 jobs. 
This followed earlier sizable layoffs in some 
Route 128 electronics plants, the halting of 
a National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration project in Cambridge, and the three- 
month strike of General Electric workers in 
the Lynn-North Shore area settled earlier 
this year. 

The Washington curtailment order is esti- 
mated to cost Massachusetts a total of $20- 
million. The stiffest jolt is the $14.3-million 
slash at the Boston Naval Shipyard with a 
loss of 1,400 of the yard's 7,400 jobs. To com- 
pensate partly for this, some transfer of 
skilled workers is possible by increased sched- 
ules at the General Dynamics Corporation's 
Fore River (Quincy) Yards. Voluntary re- 
tirement will account for 250 others. 

Total jobs lost in the New England area 
(most of them in Massachusetts) under the 
curtailment program is set at 4,300. The 
biggest Massachusetts drop, next to the Bos- 
ton yards, in civilian and military personnel 
are 518 at Westover Air Force Base, Chico- 
pee; 364 at Fort Devens in Ayer; 334 at Hans- 
com Air Force Base, Bedford; and 80 each at 
Natick Quartermaster Labs, and Watertown 
Army Materials and Mechanics Research 
Center. 

The Boston Yard slash will be felt before 
the end of this calendar year. The others 
will be spread over the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971. Outside of Massachusetts, the 
big cutbacks will be 1,500 workers at Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard, Kittery, Me., as part of a 
phaseout announced six years ago and 
scheduled for completion im 1974. 

The 364 job paring at Fort Devens, 350 
military and 14 civilian, will mean a $2.8- 
million saving. Natick cutbacks are 80, all 
civilian, and will account for $1.3-million, 
and the 69 civilian and 11 military slashes at 
Watertown will eliminate $700,000 more. 

One addition to the original Greater Bos- 
ton list appeared at the weekend. The New 
England Division of the Army Corps of En- 
gineers in Waltham announced the termi- 
nation of 145 civilian jobs, cutting that work 
force to 628. No estimate was available of 
the dollar wage loss there. 


[From the Boston Globe] 
LOCKHEED ILLS PENTAGON BORN 
(By Donald White) 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is in a spot of 
trouble. 

It's like this. Lockheed, biggest U.S. de- 
fense contractor last year (and thus, with- 
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out a doubt, the biggest defense firm in the 
world), has cash problems. 

These cash problems are so acute that (a) 
it may not be able to meet its payroll, and 
(b) it may, as a result, have to stop work 
on its biggest defense projects. 

How can a whopper of a firm like Lock- 
heed get into so much trouble? 

One way is to work for the Defense De- 
partment. Many a Rte. 128 company working 
on government contracts has lived—but 
barely—to rue the day. 

Lockheed's headaches all appear to stem 
from its defense involvement, which is more 
than 90 percent of its total effort. They will 
undoubtedly affect its commercial work. 

The company's top brass recognized early 
this year that a cash problem of magnitude 
was shaping up. 

No less than four of the firm's military 
contracts are under dispute, the C-5A, the 
Cheyenne helicopter, the Air Force SRAM 
(short range air missile), and a group of 
shipbuilding contracts. 

Total money involved is about $1 billion. 

Lockheed calculated, probably correctly, 
that it would eventually get the money— 
or some of it, anyway—as a result of litiga- 
tion. Trouble was that it could not wait until 
1973 or maybe later. So the firm is asking 
the defense department for an advance of 
$641 million against the disputed cash. 

It is very definitely a now problem. If Lock- 
heed doesn’t get the money it will have to 
cease work on the C-5A transport, center of 
the current dispute with the Pentagon. 

Perhaps more important, however, it will 
be forced to shelve a plan to move back into 
the big-time of commercial aviation. 

First there was the entry into the airbus 
field with the L-0111 trijet. 

Then there was the attempt to turn the 
military Cheyenne helicopter into a vertical 
or short takeoff vehicle for swift intercity 
travel. 

Finally there was a plan to turn the C-5A 
into a cargo carrier. 

This three-pronged.commercial plan now 
appears shot full of holes. The Pentagon has 
cancelled the Cheyenne (which means Lock- 
heed having to shell out its own money to 
develop a civilian version) and lowered its 
requirement for the C-5A to 81 from 120. 

All that is inconsequential now, however, 
because the whole Lockheed corporate setup 
is tottering. 

The Lockheed affair is further illustration 
that the Pentagon’s contracting methods 
are questionable, 

Lockheed’s C-5A contract was of the fixed- 
price type known as “total package pro- 
curement.” It was instituted during Robert 
McNamara’s days at the Pentagon. 

McNamara, incidentally, described the 
Lockheed C-5A contract as “a model method 
of doing defense business . . . a damn good 
contract.” 

Total packaging falls down badly in a 
number of areas, most notably, perhaps, in 
design changes. From the time bids are re- 
quested until final delivery, many changes in 
specifications develop. These changes are 
often initiated by the DOD. Some reflect con- 
tractor production problems. In either case; 
costs change—usually justifiably but in- 
variably upward as was the case with C-5A, 
which increased to $5 billion from $3 billion. 

Defense Secretary Melvin Laird recently 
dropped the total package system. Just what 
sort of contract is best, however, still seems 
to be baffling the Pentagon. 

With Pentagon practices under growing 
suspicion it is probably time for a full-scale 
re-evaluation of defense contracting sys- 
tems. The Lockheed affair may well trigger 
just that. 

More immediately, however, the Lockheed 
situation brings up the problem of whether 
the government should bail out the com- 
pany, and if so, how. 

Forced merger with another aircraft com- 
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pany is one possibility, though probably an 
unlikely one. Perhaps the only thing to do 
is to give Lockheed the money. The alterna- 
tive—no Lockheed—is unlikely to do anyone 
any good. 

[From the Boston Globe, Apr. 1, 1970] 
MORE LOCKHEEDS IN THE WINGS AND Bay 
STATE COULD SUFFER 
(By Donald White) 

The spectre of more Lockheed-type situa- 
tions and the possible impact they might 
have upon Massachusetts’ already hard-hit 
defense industry was raised in a conference 
in Framingham today. 

Testifying before a hearing on economic 
conversion called by Sen. Edward M. Ken- 
nedy, Dana W. Atchley, chairman of Bur- 
lington-based Microwace Associates, sug- 
gested that there might be “other Lockheeds 
waiting in the wings.” 

The Lockheed Corp. is in critical financial 
straits because of its defense involvement 
has requested emergency funding from the 
government. 

As Atchley noted, if Lockheed and other 
similar companies fold, or make severe cut- 
backs, subcontractors around the country 
will get hurt, 

Massachusetts, one of the nation’s biggest 
subcontract states, could get badly hurt, 
Atchley warned. 

In his statement, Atchley was taking issue 
to some extent with a comment by Arthur 
S. Obermayer, president of Moleculon Re- 
search Corp., Cambridge, who suggested that 
small research and development get hit hard- 
est in cutbacks because they lack a loud 
voice and formidable lobby in Washington. 

“Lockheed might give you an argument 
on that,” said Atchley. 

Sen. Kennedy was accompanied by Sen. 
Thomas F. Eagleton of Missouri, whose state 
includes McDonnell Douglas, the nation's 
fourth largest defense contractor. 

Also testifying was Joseph Hyman, presi- 
dent of Hycor, a 3-year-old, 30-man R&D 
firm in Woburn. 

Hyman referred to the bleak situation 
around Rte. 128. 

“During the past few months I've received 
countless calls from former associates and 
friends who have been laid off or who antici- 
pate losing their jobs. 

“These men usually have advanced degrees, 
are in their late 30's or early 40's with grow- 
ing families, and have lived in New England 
10 years or more. 

“These people are not deadwood. They are 
highly skilled professionals who joined the 
the aerospace industry when our govern- 
ment assigned top priority to it. In the past 
I was able to suggest job opportunities in 
this area or in California, Texas, or Wash- 
ington, D.C. Now I do not know of a single 
firm in the aerospace R&D complex on 
Route 128 or elsewhere in the country that 
I could suggest.” 

Hycor is making it "despite the capricious 
nature of doing business with the govern- 
ment." 

Hycor is successful, Hyman surmised, “be- 
cause we hustle more than the big com- 
panies. We don't have to go through the 
superstructure of management and mounds 
of paper. We can quickly define if a market 
exists.” 

He agreed with Sen. Eagleton that nothing 
can match the excitement of the aerospace 
industry. “Certainly you cannot match the 
excitement of a space launch with putting 
in a better sewer pump or air filter.” 

Hyman said he would not expect to get 
the same kind of commitment to a project 
in. non-aerospace related projects. 

Sen. Kennedy had earlier referred to the 
need for expansion into “the more human 
sides, R&D into the quality of life.” 

In another slap at government, Obermeyer 
spoke of what he called “the big business 
syndrome” in Washington, 
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He claimed that the rapidly growing (non- 
defense) government agencies have received 
large increases in funding and considerable 
attendant publicity. 

“All government contractors are thereby 
encouraged to solicit new business from these 
agencies and are encouraged by the large 
amounts of money they have avallable for 
contracts. 

"At this stage most of these agencies are 
understaffed with technical personnel... 
They play it safe with the big name com- 
pany which can take over the whole pro- 
gram and relieve the technical contract 
monitor from the responsibility for making 
& decision requiring considerable technical 
judgment." 


[From the Boston Globe, Apr. 8, 1970] 
Ir’s CONVERSION TIME ON ROUTE 128 
(By Donald White) 

Conversion. 

Along Rte. 128. In Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sourl, California—wherever the economy is 
defense-oriented, conversion is a priority 
topic. 

As the impact of defense cuts percolates 
deeper into the industrial economy, more 
and more companies realize that their only 
hope is conversion to commercial and con- 
sumer markets. 

But how? 

How indeed. By the time that question is 
answered it may be academic for many firms. 

The fact is that any defense company that 
waited this long to begin worrying about con- 
version has probably waited too long. At very 
least, the managements of such companies 
are guilty of myopia. 

Cuts are not made secretly and they take 
months to escalate, The smaller a company 
is, the longer the delay before slashed con- 
tracts make themselves felt down the sub- 
contracting chain. 

Massachusetts, specifically Rte. 128, is al- 
most wholly a subcontracting region, There- 
fore it has longer than many regions to pre- 
pare for cuts. 

Even that is apparently not time enough. 
Nine years is enough, though. That's how 
long it has been since electronics row went 
through the wringer last time. 

Some companies did take measures, adding 
new commercial products, acquiring, diversi- 
fying, looking overseas, all of it without jetti- 
soning defense work. They have something to 
fall back on this time. 

Not all the companies currently under- 
going withdrawal symptoms can be faulted 
for ignoring the events of 1961. Some were 
not even around then. For them, 1970 may 
well be what 1961 was to the older group— 
the year when they decided to dispense with 
dependency on Federal largesse. 

There 1s some evidence that living through 
one such trauma is the most convincing ar- 
gument for conversion. 

Microwave Associates of Burlington is an 
example. Its case was stated by Dana W. 
Atehley, chairman, during a conference on 
conyersion called the other day by Sen. Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy. 

"We had our nose bloodied in 1961," Atch- 
ley told Sens. Kennedy and Thomas Eagle- 
ton. This year, however, things are going 
remarkably well. 

Atchley said the company's recently com- 
pleted quarter was one of the best in the 
firm's history. Better than last year. Backlog 
is healthy, too. 

Not too many companies on Rte. 128 can 
match those claims, 

tchiey feels the situation is due in large 
measure to steps taken by Microwave after 
the 1961 crunch. “This time we were ready.” 

Microwave’s countermeasures were two- 
fold—expansion into communications and 
international markets. Both doubtless had 
a draggy effect upon earnings during the 
buildup phase, but who can quibble with 
that now? 
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Microwave's experience and its policy of 
self-help are a more valuable lesson than 
any number of soul-searching sessions on 
how to deal with conversion. 

The trouble is that it is based upon the 
premise that you have to experience the 
worst before learning to cope with it. Many 
companies are beginning to experience pre- 
cisely that right now. Whether they will be 
around to begin the countermeasures is open 
to question, 


[From the Boston Globe, Apr. 12, 1970] 
How BEST TO HANDLE CONVERSION? 
(By Donald White) 


How can government help the nation's de- 
fense industry with the problems of con- 
version? 

A hearing called by Sen. Edward M. Ken- 
nedy the other day posed that question 
and—surprisingly—received some sugges- 
tions. 

One of those invited to give testimony 
was Arthur S. Obermayer, president of Cam- 
bridge-based Moleculon Research Corp. He 
spoke from a six-page text, but was making 
Suggestions by the second paragraph. 

He took dead aim at Section 408 of the 
Independent Offices and Housing and Ur- 
ban Development Appropriation Act which, 
he claimed, virtually excludes small research 
and development companies from doing busi- 
ness with a number of government agencies, 

Section 408 states that no research con- 
tracts resulting from unsolicited proposals 
may be awarded unless they include cost 
sharing. 

Obermayer said it is clear that small in- 
dustrial organizations solely in the business 
of supply R&D for profit, and having no oth- 
er fundamental long-term objectives (such as 
large systems management or production) 
were never even considered. 

Yet, as he pointed out, most small com- 
panies in the government research business 
rely primarily on unsolicited proposals di- 
rected toward a specific problem. Another act 
which Obermayer said has a section dis- 
couraging conversion is the Department of 
Defense Military Procurement Authorization 
Act for 1970. It reduces to 93 percent from 
100 percent the amount of overhead funds 
authorized to be spent under defense con- 
tracts for independent R&D, bid and pro- 
posal expense, and other technical effort. 

Among other ways the government can 
help with the conversion problem, Obermayer 
suggested: 

That the Small Business Administration 
be given the responsibility and authority to 
make low interest loans to defense contrac- 
tors for the purpose of converting to non- 
defense business. 

A certain percentage of non-defense gov- 
ernment procurements, say 20 percent, should 
be set aside specifically for companies that 
have the basic technical expertise, but have 
not had previous direct experience with that 
particular government agency or ‘in the par- 
ticular technical field. 

A strong program should be initiated for 
R&D set aside for small businesses, and for 
the representation of small R&D business of 
government procurement panels. 

For Molleculon, the conversion road has 
been difficult, Obermeyer reported. “We have 
found that military research and develop- 
ment is usually directed toward high per- 
formance products requiring products re- 
quiring a significant advance in the state- 
of-the-art. 

“By contrast, commercial objectives are 
usually the development of a better product 
at & competitive price. Such commercial 
activities don't require the same high level 
of technical sophistication, but they do gen- 
erally require à very practical approach, in- 
cluding economic evaluations, cost analysis 
and market studies." 


Obermeyer went on to say that in convert- 
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ing, Moleculon found its organization to be 
heavy with sclentists and engineers and de- 
ficient in sales, marketing, production and 
financial areas. 

So, defense contractors seeking to convert 
must spend more than a normal amount of 
time and money seeking out business in 
these new areas. 

That, in turn, means learning new tech- 
nologies through independent research and 
development activities and submitting more 
proposals to new government agencies—just 
the kind of expenses the new legislation dis- 
courages. 

Obermayer contend; that the new re- 
striction on allowable overhead expenses for 
independent research and development, bid 
and proposal expenses, and other technical 
effort goes in the wrong direction. “This type 
of expense which is necessary for conversion 
should be encouraged, not curtalled." 


[From the Boston Globe, June 18, 1970] 


VigTNAMITIS Hits HIGHWAY: CONVERSION—A 
Pr. THAT'S HARD To TAKE 
(By Donald White) 

All is far from well on Rte. 128, the world’s 
most famous industrial highway. 

Corporate profits are down and in some 
cases there are no profits, simply increased 
losses. 

There are fewer jobs—another way of say- 
ing more jobless. 

There is more empty space for lease than 
at any time in a decade. 

There is, in fact, a marked recession. 

The reason is not a mystery. Everyone 
knows that Rte. 128 companies are heavily 
dependent upon the Washington spigot. 
When that spigot is partially closed, as it is 
now, Rte. 128 suffers. 

In effect, Rte. 128 and the aerospace in- 
dustry generally, is suffering from Vietnam- 
itis, The funds that used to filter through 
from “the Federal government—funds for 
research and development into all sorts of 
esoteric projects—are not coming through 
any more. 

Some of the money that would have been 
spent thus has been used to buy guns and 
bulets and helicopters and bombs for the 
shooting war in Southeast Asia. Rte. 128 
doesn't make that sort of project. 

When it is defense-oriented, Rte. 128 is 
geared to war on a grander, more global 
Scale. Its products are missiles, surveillance 
systems, softwear and strategems for World 
War ПІ and some say chemical warfare. 
None of them any use in an off-the-shelf 
war. 

Not all the Rte. 128 complex is geared to 
defense, of course. Trouble is that even the 
more worthwhile projects have been shelved, 
or left to idle. Money to fight pollution, can- 
cer, crime and hunger, is diverted because 
of other priorities. People look for new jobs 
and find them even more difficult to come by. 

Things could be worse, in fact are worse 
in other parts of the country. In California, 
Florida, Georgia, Missouri, states where there 
is far less diversification of industry than 
in Massachusetts, the situation is more 
acute. 

The big question is: Why must it happen? 

Even in dealing specifically with the local 
problem the question is difficult to answer. 
The temptation is to fall into the trap of 
saying: “Conversion is the answer. Why 
don't all these firms switch to something 
else that isn’t so vulnerable?" 


CONVERSION NOT EASY 


But conversion 15 not a pill that can be 
popped any time to bring about instant sur- 
cease. In most cases it takes years to con- 
vert. It costs money. It requires commitment 
by management and investors. It calis for 
foresight. It can be a bloody nuisance for a 
chief executive called upon to explain about 
it to stockholders. 

Conversion—and there are remarkably few 
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examples of any magnitude around Rt. 128— 
means taking & decision in good times, when 
corporste earnings are good, and using them 
to prepare for the bad times. Very unpopu- 
lar with impatient stockholders. 

It isn’t the least use waiting until the bot- 
tom has fallen out of the defense business. 
By then it is too late. Earnings are down. 
Using what little profit there is to begin con- 
verting is out of the question. 

That's about the spot that Rt. 128 is in at 
the moment. It is like this: 

—The Greater Boston Electronics work- 
force slipped to 28,300 from 30,900 between 
March last year and April this year. 

—There was a loss of 500 electronics jobs in 
April alone. 

—A total of 150,000 factory jobs will be 
lost throughout New England this year as & 
result of the defense cutback. 


WORST CUTBACK COMING 


From a regional point of view, the worst 
may yet be coming. For suddenly, as the war 
in Vietnam is wound down, the few com- 
panies that have been thriving, the arms and 
&mmunition and helicopter makers, will be 
drastically affected. 

The prediction is from Prof. David Pinsky, 
& University of Connecticut labor education 
expert. Somewhat behind those industries 
in vulnerability will be boat-bullding and 
electronics. 

Pinsky reckons there will be a loss of 
150,000 jobs this year in the six-state region, 
60,000 of them in Massachusetts. 

Yet there are those who are more opti- 
mistic. Robert W. Eisenmenger, research di- 
rector for the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton, sees the drop in employmnet as relative- 
ly mild. He reckons that non-defense indus- 
tries will be able to absorb the additional 
workers. No need for elaborate planning 
games here, he said. 

Comr. Carroll P. Sheehan of the State 
Department of Commerce and Development 
said industries involved with the environ- 
ment, housing and oceanography could re- 
place holders of defense contracts in provid- 
ing jobs. No comment, however, on where 
those industries will be getting the funds to 
make them healthy. 


FORMIDABLE HURDLES 


Conversely, Thomas L. McGrath, director 
of research and development at the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, told a special 
legislative commission on Post Vietnam econ- 
omy that shrinkage in the defense industry 
is “placing added burdens on our local econ- 
omies.” 

McGrath noted the transition from defense 
business to non-defense takes time, talent 
and capital, “three formidable hurdles for 
smaller sized companies." 

One of the few Rte. 128 companies to suc- 
cessfully undertake a dose of self-imposed 
conversion is Microwave Associates of Burl- 
ington. This year about $5 million of its $30 
million volume will be non-defense. 

Microwave’s action was taken because it 
suffered in the 1961 technology recession. It 
used its expertise in radar technology to 
бше gradually into the communications 

eld. 

Other companies hurt in the early 1960s 
chose not to do anything. Today they are 
suffering anew. In addition there are dozens 
of neophyte firms along Rte. 128, all of them 
Started since the early 1980s, experiencing 
defense jitters for the first time. 

The companies. weathering the storm 
best—apart from the few who chose to con- 
vert—were those who diversifled via acquisi- 
tions. Raytheon is the prime local example. 

That, however, is diversification, not con» 
version. 

Conversion is an "in" topic these days. 
Commissions are being formed, task forces 
assembled and hearings stazed all in the 
name of conyersion. One such hearing was 
called in Massachusetts by Sen. Edward M. 
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Kennedy. Surprisingly, he received some sug- 
gestions. 
BIG BUSINESS SYNDROME 

Arthur M, Obermeyer, president of Cam- 
bridge-based Moleculon Corp, be- 
came specific, pointing out government regu- 
lations which virtually exclude small R & D 
companies from doling business with govern- 
ment agencies. 

He also drew attention to a “big business 
syndrome" in Washington which sees the 
rapidly growing non-defense contractors; 
that a certain amount business with big 
name companies. 

Obermeyer suggested the Small Business 
Administration be given authority to make 
low interest “conversion” loans to defense 
contractors; that & certain amount of non- 
defense government be set aside for com- 
panies having no direct previous experience 
with a particular agency or a specific techni- 
cal project; that a strong program be ini- 
tiated for R&D set-aside for small businesses 
and that small R&D businesses be repre- 
sented on government procurement panels, 

There is obviously much that government 
can do, but the burden is upon individual 
companies. Those companies do best that 
help themselves, The trick seems to be to 
start before conditions begin to hurt. 


CUTS FILTERING DOWN 


For Massachusetts and Greater Boston 
things will probably get worse before they 
get better. Because it is primarily a subcon- 
tracting area, the effect of cuts among the 
prime contractors takes a while to filter 
through. 

The cuts are nicely under way at the top. 
Lockheed, for example, announced a day or 
so ago it will have to pare about 13,000 from 
its payroll this year because of cuts in its 
government order book. The fallout from 
such an action will spread from tier to sub- 
contracting tier. 

As Dana W. Atchley, chairman of Micro- 
wave Associates, told the Kennedy hearing, 


there are probably other Lockheeds waiting 
in the wings. For Massachusetts that can 
mean only trouble. 


[From the Boston Globe, June 18, 1970] 

A PRESCRIPTION FOR AILING FIRMS? 
(By Carl M. Cobb) 

Solving problems in the nation's $60 bil- 
lion health care industry is good business for 
a growing number of firms along Rte. 128, 
and as war-related defense contracts begin 
to fall off this may be just what the doctor 
ordered. 

The management techniques and the team 
approach of many of these firms are being 
&pplied to the knotty problems of organiza- 
tion, planning and delivery of care. 

A leader in this new field is Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., which recently acquired Lester 
Gorsline Associates, a California-based com- 
pany specializing in the planning of health 
education facilities, hospitals, and university 
medical centers, 

Contracts to solve health problems have 
not replaced contracts to build planes and 
tanks, but the infant field is growing fast, 
and just waiting for significant government 
participation. 

Thus far government money has been 
limited, and private sources are just begin- 
ning to *urn to private enterprise for this 
kind of service, 

However, the picture at Arthur D. Little 
gives an idea of the direction things are 
headed. In 1966 contracts for ideas in the 
health field totaled just under $300,000. By 
1970 this had climbed to roughly $1.5 million. 
Spokesmen at ADL are convinced this field 
15 going to grow, and showed it when they 
bought out Gorsline Assoicates, an old line 
management ocnsulting firm in the health 
area. 

It is reasonable to wonder who hires a 
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firm like ADL and what do they expect this 
kind of an outfit to do for them. Nearly one- 
third of the money in health care contracts 
comes from the federal government; about 15 
percent come from local and state govern- 
ments, and the remainder is from the priyate 
sector. 

One of ADL’s big government contracts at 
the moment is with the Department of De- 
fense, to look at the nation’s military base 
hospitals in this country and come up with 
ideas and suggestions for saving money. The 
contract is still in force and ADL won't say 
too much about it, but one of the solutions 
is going to lie in the area of better use of 
non-M.D. personnel. Changes in this area will 
require legislative action since the number 
of corpsmen 1s set by law. 

Other aspects of the contract include de- 
velopment of new hospital planning and de- 
sign procedures which will make structures 
more adaptable; an improved management 
information system and development of in- 
centives for improving efficiency of opera- 
tion. More than 40 members of the ADL re- 
search, engineering and management con- 
sulting staff are working on the project. 

In the private sector ADL was hired by 
the University of Vermont to help bring 
about the merger of two hospitals and their 
affiliation with the medical school as part 
of a medical center complex. 

ADL staff worked closely with the boards 
of trustees and the administrative staffs of 
the Mary Fletcher and De Grosbriand Hospi- 
tals to assist them in the process of merging. 
The objectives were to identify problems 
that needed to be solved prior to amalgama- 
tion, to develop a framework for a suitable 
single board of trustees and administrative 
organization in the legal and financial as- 
pects of the merger. 

This was in large part a political problem, 
one of convincing all the parties to work 
together to submerge individual identities. 
ADL spent most of its man hours on the 
spot in Burlington working and talking di- 
rectly with the parties Involved. 

A somewhat similar example from the local 
government area involved a contract with the 
city of Dayton, Ohio to help them bring 
about a merger of the health departments 
of the county and city governments. Again 
this was largely a political problem, with 
several previous attempts at merger unsuc- 
cessful because of civil service and seniority 
problems that could not be resolved by local 
Officials. 

Locally ADL has a continuing contract 
with Massachusetts Blue Cross to help top 
Management formulate a working plan to 
deal with present and expected changes in 
rising health care costs, needs for broader 
and deeper protection of subscribers, and to 
develop ways to provide services as an inter- 
mediary between subscribers and govern- 
ment health care programs. 

The range of talent and multi-disciplin- 
ary approach of a firm like ADL is their 
major selling point. The merger of city and 
county health departments, for example, 
involved an educational planner, financial 
manager, medical computer specialist, in- 
dustrial sociologist, economist, architect and 
a city planner. 

The size of the potential market for this 
kind of soft-ware, idea, problem solving serv- 
ice in the health industry is unknown, How- 
ever, if two percent of the annual dollar 
volume were devoted to evaluation, plan- 
ning or re-organization there is more than 
$100 million annually to be divided up 
among the growing number of firms going 
into this field. 

The business is in a shake down period, 
and is not clear which firms are going to 
stay in, but new ones are joining all the 
time. Including some of the big ones like 
Thompson-Ramo-Woodridge-TRW ‘Systems, 
United Aircraft and General Dynamics, 

If the Federal government begins to spend 
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some real money to solve social problems 
as the war in Vietnam winds down there 
are а number of firms along Rte, 128 ready 
to jump in for a profit. 


[From the Boston Globe, June 18, 1970] 
Few OPTIONS FOR SPECIALIST WANTING OUT 
(By Thomas Oliphant) 

There is no revolution brewing in the 
back offices and cubicles where the scientists 
and technicians toil out on Rte. 128. 

Nor, except for a few isolated cases, are 
the actions of technical people below the top 
management level radically transforming the 
product or service mix of those companies 
now heavily dependent on Defense Depart- 
ment and NASA spending. 

Generalizations are dangerous where sev- 
eral thousand people are involved. But it's 
safe to say that the typical highly trained 
specialist in Greater Boston's version of the 
military-industrial-university complex ar- 
rives at work on time, works hard, has no 
serious conscience pangs about what he does, 
and probably even finds it stimulating and 
satisfying. 

Still, after all that’s happened in the last 
five years (from the war to the ABM debate 
to the first concrete hint of spending cuts 
by the military) something is stirring, and 
the Rev. Scott I. Paradise calls it “malaise.” 

Rev. Paradise and his colleague, the Rev. 
Norman Faramelli, share a unique view of 
the Rte. 128 world as a result of their work 
for the Boston Industrial Mission. 

Their effort here, now roughly two years 
old, is patterned after similar missions in 
England, New York City and Detroit. 

In Boston, however, Revs. Paradise and 
Faramelli have dealt not so much with the 
way industrial systems stifle creativity and 
talent, as with the way they channel these 
precious energies. 

Through such forums as general discus- 
sions on various current issues at regular 
luncheons and through research task forces 
now focusing primarily on ecological con- 
cerns, Rev. Paradise says the mission is in 
periodic contact with 200 scientists and tech- 
nicians from this area. 

In his view, this “malaise” is taking two 
forms, 

“In the first place,” he says, “more and 
more of these guys are really scared about 
jobs and futures because of the spending 
cutbacks. 

“But beyond that, I can sense a marked 
change from the almost universally held view 
only a few years ago that all these military 
and space projects are new and exciting and 
yital to the national defense. 

“What I hear more and more is the view 
that most of these projects are not just 
counter-productive from the standpoint of 
society’s needs but also not very interesting 
anymore, either. And I've listened to some 
long discussions where these guys can sound 
very dubious about the value of technology, 
itself, given the present makeup of the 
Society." 

To а small extent, some of the larger local 
firms have made attempts to accommodate 
the desires of à number of their workers to 
participate in acivities well beyond the scope 
of their normal business operations. 

For example, several Rte. 128 companies 
had tables full of their people at the famous 
"work stoppage” at MIT on March 4, 1969. 
In addition, a growing number of executives 
and technical people are hard at work on a 
variety of projects in Boston's black com- 
munity. 

At the same time, however, no company of 
significant size made any arrangements for 
workers who desired to participate in last 
October’s moratorium demonstration. 

Unfortunately, the fact is that for those 
afflicted or blessed (depending on your point 
of view) with the malaise Rev. Paradise de- 
pres th the genuine options are narrow in- 

eed, 
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A few have been lucky enough to tap the 
relatively tiny vein of dollars the govern- 
ment has to fund commercial applications for 
technology developed on aerospace work in 
areas like communications, transportation, 
and pollution control. 

For most, however, as Rev. Paradise puts 
it in the vernacular of his flock, “civilian 
things for their skills just aren't fundable.” 

The only alternative, except for staying put 
and getting depressed, then becomes resign- 
ing, and more and more one hears of such 
cases. For example: 

The former vice president of one of Rte. 
128's more prestigious residents is now mak- 
ing something less than a fortune running a 
small but innovative job-training program 
for prisoners. 

An ex-military information systems spe- 
cialist now uses his analytical skills on trans- 
portation problems. 

A young physicist, trapped at his present 
company in work intimately related to "the 
bomb," wants out and is taking a long look 
at coal mining, where the technology of 
safety is still seriously underdeveloped. 

These and scores of other cases, however, 
are relatively small in number, and it’s 
doubtful whether they provoke much soul- 
searching at the companies involved, since 
replacements are not that hard to find for 
the few who leave. 

The result, of course, is that there is no 
"conversion'"—-an increasingly popular term 
among proponents of radical change, which 
involves the actual transformation of plants, 
laboratories, and the people who staff them, 
from military to social, or at least commer- 
cial, projects. 

Perhaps a generation from now all this will 
have changed, but this seems more likely to 
come from an all-out war on the procure- 
ment section of the defense budget, than 
from the cumulative effect of the actions of 
workers on military projects along Rte. 128. 

Addressing himself to this question in a 
Speech after MIT's commencement a few 
weeks ago, Steven Carhart, the senior class 
president, predicted that significant numbers 
of his contemporaries would deny military 
and some space contractors their talents in 
coming years. 

He may be right, but a serious question 
exists today whether enough viable alterna- 
tives exist for these committed young sci- 
entists, and their more elderly soul brothers. 

It's one thing for a doctor to cease work on 
a new “instant” pain reliever and set up a 
clinic for the poor in Roxbury. For a disen- 
chanted inertial guidance expert, the search 
for something “fundable” is infinitely more 
difficult, 


[From the Washington Post, May 2, 1970] 
UPPER BRACKET JOBS SCARCE 
(By Eugene L. Meyer) 

Joe Smith is 45, married with three chil- 
dren and has a mortgage on a house in sub- 
urban Maryland. He has a degree in electri- 
cal engineering from the University of Colo- 
ae and 20 years of solid experience in his 

eld. 

Until six months ago, he was earning $20,- 
000 a year working for a national firm with 
offices in the Washington area, 

The company relied heavily on research 
and development contracts from the federal 
Eovernment. Many of these contracts were 
not renewed and as a result, Joe Smith is 
unemployed and finding it difficult to locate 
another job in his field in this area. 

Joe Smith—a fictitious name—is а cap- 
sule portrait of a man in trouble, often re- 
peated in the files of Washington job place- 
ment agencies. 

Joe Smith is part of an increasingly large 
pool of unemployed professionals in the 
Washington area. These educated, experi- 
enced and capable men are, through no fault 
of their own, becoming a glut on a depressed 
market. 
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Area personnel agencies attribute the 
growth of the upper bracket “hard-core un- 
employed" to a slowing economy and govern- 
ment spending cutbacks—especially in de- 
fense-oriented industries. 

As recently as a year ago people with Joe 
Smith's qualifications were in great demand 
and short supply. Today, as one professional 
“headhunter” put it, "It is an employer's 
market.” 

According to John Harmon, executive di- 
rector of the National Employment Associa- 
tion, it is a national problem, but especially 
acute in regions such as Seattle, Southern 
California and Florida—areas where defense- 
aerospace industries and prosperity walk 
hand-in-hand. 

“From a national standpoint, placements 
are off about 20 per cent,” Harmon said. 
“The number of placements are off because 
the market is down. And many employers 
are slow in making their payments to re- 
cruiting agencies, which indicates tight 
money." 

The problem exists in the Washington area 
because companies that thrive on govern- 
ment contracts like to be closer to the source. 

Many of the large companies have virtu- 
ally closed their Washington operations— 
firms such as Beckman Instruments, a Cali- 
fornia based electronic research firm, and 
Lear-Siegler, which makes jet parts and pro- 
vides computer services. Boeing, whose home 
base is Seattle, has been hit worst. 

There are also "hundreds" of small re- 
search and development firms in the Wash- 
ington area, “and just about everyone is 
taking stock and really cutting the fat,” says 
Ennis T. Ashby, president of a Falls Church 
employment service. “You just name a com- 
pany and they've had a layoff.” 

Norman Rosenberg, president of the Capi- 
tal Area Personnel Services Association says: 

“The technical market as a whole in this 
area is quite depressed. Many software (com- 
puter services) companies have gone out of 
business. They had sprouted up quite heav- 
ily, but lack of borrowing capital and ven- 
ture capital have forced these companies out 
of business.” 

The companies are less willing to discuss 
the matter, but they concede the market is 
tight generally, and especially in defense-ori- 
ented industries. 

Raymond Curry, marketing director of 
Defense Electronics Industries, a manufac- 
turer of communications equipment, said 
"It's tight, due to defense R and D (research 
and development) funds cutbacks, but we're 
not laying off anybody. We're not hiring 
either. We're letting attrition take care of it." 

The post office systems division of Control 
Data Corp. of Arlington, reported about & 
10 per cent force cutback. 

A spokesman for Fairchild Hiller Corp 
conceded, “We sure aren't hiring,” but added. 
"Fortunately, we're not affected by govern- 
ment cutbacks. Unlike other aero-space com- 
panies, we're diversified. We've been very 
lucky." 

Even so, the spokesman continued, the 
company recently laid off nearly 100 workers. 

Richard Cook, president of Alden Associ- 
ates, an employment agency in Rockville, 
says, “Washington is in a very dire economic 
Situation. Professionals are in worst shape 
than anytime since 1958." 

Cook said the turnover rate from the time 
an individual starts job-hunting to his em- 
ployment—in the defense-oriented and aero- 
space fields—has gone from one to seven 
weeks for individuals making above $15,000 a 
year. 

Harold Gerick, Washington director of 
Career Management, a national talent search 
firm, noted, “I have four engineers from 
Fairchild I've been pushing for two weeks 
and I haven't even been able to get them an 
interview yet. Two of them moved here in 
October, the other two last summer. None 
want to relocate, but they’re just going to 
have to." 
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“The guy who gets laid off making $100 a 
week doesn’t have a bad problem. He can get 
another job and survive,” says Don Wallach, 
head of Wallach Associates, a large employ- 
ment agency based in Rockville. 

"But à guy making $18,000 or more has to 
sell his home and change his whole life style. 
I have a number of applications from guys 
with master's and Ph, Ds getting laid off due 
to lack of work. No one's in a position to hire 
them,” Wallach says. 

Ashby agrees: “The persons worst off are 
those 35 and older, senior people, with years 
of good experience and healthy salaries. I've 
been feeling it since about last June.” 

Ashby adds that air and water pollution 
engineers with experience, unlike their de- 
fense-orlented counterparts, are in great de- 
mand. “Things look pretty bright for them." 

And Gerick says, "In the urban develop- 
ment area everyone's looking for someone to 
help them grab some of Uncle Sam's money." 

Leslie Meil, president of Management Re- 
cruiters, of Chevy Chase, contends the mar- 
ket is “still very, very strong" for good in- 
dividuals but concedes employers have be- 
come “‘very selective.” 

The situation has even affected the head- 
hunters themselves. “Many employment 
firms are beginning to go under,” says Wal- 
lach. “Guys are beginning to leave the 
business.” 

While the problem appears concentrated 
in government-dependent sectors, one. re- 
cruiter reported another economic signpost. 
"I had a stockbroker call me last week for з 
$90-a-week clerk job in a bank,” he said. 


[From the Boston Globe, May 3, 1970] 


RADAR A PRIME EXAMPLE; TECHNOLOGY OF 
Wark BENEFICIAL IN PEACE 


(By Victor McElheny) 


Not long before the surrender of Nazi Ger- 
many on May 7, 1945 the Luftwaffe was able 
to send aloft a few models of the first oper- 
ational jet warplane—the Messerschmitt 262. 

One of these planes—never made in suf- 
ficient numbers to threaten the never-ending 
wave of British and American bombers— 
now hangs in a hall of the Deutsches Mu- 
seum in Munich. 

There, hordes of tourists who have flown 
in jet airliners—the lineal descendants of 
World War II jets—can inspect the plane 
which might have crippled the Allied bomb- 
ing offensive—it killed 500,000 civilians and 
eventually smashed Germany’s railroad net. 

The Me-262 is a symbol of the technologies 
developed at breakneck speed in the heat of 
World War II that have lingered to penetrate 
deeper and deeper into everyday life, bring- 
ing revolutions with them. 

Radar was one of the most important of 
these revolutionary technologies. Radar first 
entered history as the "secret weapon" the 
Royal Air Force used to defeat Germany's 
1940 air offensive over Britain. 

This offensive, using light bombers, was 
designed to break Britain's resistance to an 
inyasion planned for the Fall of 1940, but 
never carried out. 

The so-called "few," the pilots of RAF 
fighter command, zeroed in on targets with 
the help of ground radar stations that Goer- 
ing failed to knock out and thus inflicted 
crippling losses on the Luftwaffe. 

Today, much more sophisticated versions 
of these radars help fiight controllers at hun- 
dreds of city airports around the globe keep 
nervous track of fleets of incoming and out- 
going jets, taking off and landing at rates 
of once a minute with hundreds of passen- 
gers. 

The same branch of technology has pene- 
trated the realm of communications, where 
micro-wave transmitters send signals as sim- 
ple as telegraph codes and as complex as tele- 
vision whipping across the United States and 
other countries via microwave towers 40 miles 
apart. 
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They also send signals across the oceans 
via communication satellites—microwave 
towers in space—keeping station above the 
equator. 

These satellites can reach their posts 22,- 
300 miles above the earth, hovering in so- 
called “synchronous” orbit, because of the 
effort Germany made during World War II 
to develop a ballistic rocket that could hit 
London, and eventually New York. 

Again the effort came just too late to give 
Germany a chance at victory or stalemate. 

But the use of the rockets to launch com- 
munications, weather and navigation satel- 
lites 1s already having a deep effect on peo- 
ple's concept of each other and the world 
they inhabit. 

The world can instantly share a prestigious 
American moon walk and a prestige-eroding 
view of incidents in Vietnam. 

Soon the communications satellite will-be 
used for domestic communications in Can- 
&da and for direct educational broadcast- 
ing to northern India. 

Vital to developing the rockets and space- 
craft was the technology of computers, first 
developed in World War II to do such jobs 
as help calculate the properties of the first 
atomic bomb, 

The work on atomic bombs, carried out 
mostly in the United States, gave birth to 
nuclear reactors able to power missile-bear- 
ing submarines and run bigger and bigger 
electric power plants for cities around the 
world. 

Nuclear power plants operate now not only 
in developed nations in North America and 
Europe but also in a poverty-stricken de- 
veloping country like India. 

Since World War II, India's population has 
increased from some 350 to 550 million, and 
life expectancy at birth has gone up from 
27 to 50 years. 

Helping this population explosion has 
been a major development of World War II: 
DDT—the killer of malaria carrying mos- 
quitos, 

Another development of World War II— 
penicillin—has led to a host of life-saving 
antibiotics which have sharply reduced in- 
fectious diseases as a factor in the health 
of developed nations. 

The ripples from the technological ex- 
plosions of World War II are still washing 
up on every shore. 


S. 4242—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND THE FOOD STAMP ACT 
OF 1964, AS AMENDED 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on a 
recent visit to my State of Alaska I 
discovered that a number of people visit- 
ing from the South 48 were purchasing 
food with food stamps. I wondered how 
these people, most of whom were on 
summer vacation, could be purchasing 
food stamps under a program designed to 
help the poor maintain an adequate diet. 
I was informed, much to my surprise, 
that in order for an individual 18 years 
or older to obtain food stamps, it was 
necessary only that he declare himself 
the head of a household and that his 
income be low enough to qualify. Indi- 
viduals away from home and not work- 
ing would easily meet these requirements. 
When they return to the South 48 in the 
fall, many of them to their homes where 
they are supported by their parents, they 
will no longer be able to maintain status 
as heads of households. 

I am introducing legislation today 
that will put a stop to this abuse of the 
food stamp program. My bill will require 
that prior to receiving food stamps all 
able-bodied adults register with local 
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State employment offices and accept 
work if it is available. The measure in- 
cludes safeguards so that no individual 


will be required to work for less than the 
minimum wage or in a plant where a 


labor dispute has resulted in a strike. 
Of course, individuals in school who are 
not being supported by their parents and 
thus are legitimately heads of house- 
holds will continue to be eligible for the 
food stamp program. 

In addition, the bill wil also make 
individuals who were claimed as de- 
pendents by their parents ineligible for 
the food stamp program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGovern). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4242) to amend the Food 
Stamp Act of 1964, as amended, intro- 
duced by Mr. STEVENS, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


S. 4245—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO MAKE ELECTION DAY A NA- 
TIONAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to make election day a national holiday. 
'The purpose of this bill is to allow greater 
numbers of Americans to participate 
more fully in the electoral process. 

Mr. President, every Member of this 
body is familiar with the fact that a 
great number of eligible voters each year 
do not register, and that a great number 
of those who are registered do not vote. 
This is a fact that is commonly lamented 
on the editorial pages and here in Con- 
gress each November. The low turnout 
phenomenon is a little like the weather: 
everybody talks about it, but nobody does 
anything about it. 

Making election day a national holi- 
day would be a first step in doing some- 
thing about our low election turnouts, 
and would go a long way toward increas. 
ing the legitimacy of the electoral proc- 
ess by expanding the participation in 
that process. We tend to regard low turn- 
outs as a sign of apathy, yet we know 
from our mail that few of our constitu- 
ents are truly apathetic. It is reasonable 
to assume that many of those who are 
eligible to vote but fail to show up at the 
polls do so because of inconveniences 
that we can and should minimize. 

Let me demonstrate why I think mak- 
ing election day a holiday is important. 
I will use the hypothetical case of Mr. 
Smith, a man who works in a location 
some miles from his home. On election 
day morning, Mr. Smith has to drive to 
work or ride a bus. He does not have 
time to vote before he goes; he has to be 
at the office by 8:45. At lunchtime, he 
does not have time to drive back to his 
home in order to vote. After work, he gets 
home at around 6 or 6:30 p.m. In less 
than 2 hours, the polls will be closed. 
Dinner may be delayed, the car may have 
problems, the weather may have turned 
very bad, his wife may not be able to 
find a babysitter for the children and 
she may not have had time to vote her- 
self during the day. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith may be tired from a long day. If 
they finally do get to the polls, they may 
find a long line of voters in exactly the 
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same predicament, and they may have 
to wait so long that eventually they just 
go home. The net result is that two peo- 
ple who may have wanted to vote simply 
did not set foot in the polling booth. — 

I think it should be our goal to mini- 
mize the inconvenience of voting and the 
chanciness of individuals getting to the 
polls. Passage of this bill would eliminate 
most of the obstacles to voting that face 
millions of Americans like the Smiths. 
But the bill would serve another purpose: 
increasing the awareness of political is- 
sues and political candidates. This would 
be so because the average voter would 
recognize that a national holiday on 
election day would increase the likeli- 
hood of his getting to the polls. Knowing 
that he was likely to vote, and that most 
technical obstacles to his voting had been 
removed, he would be more inclined to 
think about the decisions he will have to 
make within the polling booth. And so, 
on the national holiday of election day, 
we not only would have more voters, but 
better informed voters as well. 

There are other reasons for this pro- 
posal that I could go into, such as the 
social value of emphasizing the impor- 
tance of election day. I honestly believe, 
however, that the burden of proof should 
lie with anyone—and I do not know of 
anyone—who opposes this proposal. The 
fact that election day is not a national 
holiday in the United States, as it is in 
so many other countries, probably indi- 
cates more of an oversight that a delib- 
erate decision. If there is opposition to 
this proposal, I imagine it will come from 
those who feel it is in their own interest 
to keep voter turnouts from expanding. 
This position in itself argues more effec- 
tively for this bill than any argument I 
could devise. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will give this bill careful consideration, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Baker in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4245) designating certain 
election days as legal public holidays, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson (for himself 
and Mr. Harris), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 4245 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives 0f the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 6103 
(8) of title 5, United States Code, as 1t will 
exist on and after January 1, 1971, pursuant 
to the first section of the Act entitled “An 
Act to provide for uniform annual observ- 
ances of certain legal public holidays on 
Mondays, and for other purposes", approved 
June 28, 1968 (82 Stat. 250; Pub. L. 90-363), 
is amended by inserting between— 

"Veterans Day, the fourth Monday in Oc- 
tober." and 

"Thanksgiving Day, the fourth Thursday 
in November." the following new item: 

"Election Day, the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November in 1972, and in 
every even numbered year thereafter." 
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S. 4246—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
OLDER AMERICANS TRANSPOR- 
TATION SERVICES DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on behalf of myself and the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. FONG), 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. PROUTY), the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH) and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Younc), I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Older Ameri- 
cans Act to authorize a special emphasis 
transportation research and demonstra- 
tion program to be administered by the 
Administration on Aging. 

Today, older Americans—whether they 
live in congested cities or sparsely popu- 
lated rural areas, are encountering seri- 
ous transportation problems. 

Many experience loneliness and frus- 
tration from needless isolation because 
of forced immobility. 

Because of financial, health, or safety 
reasons, others no longer drive their own 
cars. Only about 42 percent have drivers' 
licenses. 

Moreover, public transportation is 
often unavailable, inaccessible, incon- 
venient or physically difficult to use. 

To make matters worse, a large num- 
ber of older pedestrians are endangered 
by such hazards as short-cycle traffic 
lights, high curbs, and traffic patterns 
designed to benefit auto commuters. 

For most aged persons, transportation 
is & major expense. A recent survey by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics reveals 
that transportation accounts for 9 cents 
out of every dollar in the average retired 
couple's budget. 

It is their third-ranking expenditure— 
just behind food and housing. 

Routine tasks for most younger peo- 
ple—such as shopping, going to the doc- 
tor or visiting friends—become formid- 
able obstacles for the aged, who are often 
confined to their homes or neighbor- 
hoods. 

As а consequence, a significant pro- 
portion of the elderly—as well as younger 
handicapped individuals—are now de- 
nied equal opportunities to work, shop, 
and participate in their communities. 

This not only accentuates the isolation 
of the aged, but it also denies them ur- 
gently needed services. 

What we say about the elderly is also 
true for other age groups, but the trans- 
portation problems of older persons are 
usually more intense. 

Obviously, any legislation to improve 
transportation will benefit all Americans, 
but for the elderly such improvements 
can be especially beneficial. 

One such proposal is S. 1354—the 
Urban Mass Transportation Assistance 
Act—which passed the Senate in Febru- 
ary by a vote of 82 to 4. 

This legislation would. for the first 
time allow the Federal Government to 
make major long-term commitments for 
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transportation construction and im- 
provement of transit systems. 

One section in the bill requires State 
or local agencies applying for Federal 
grants or loans to certify that the 
project is consistent with the economic, 
social, environmental, and urban plan- 
ning of the affected areas. 

Under this requirement, the needs of 
the elderly should receive special atten- 
tion since central urban areas ordinarily 
have high concentrations of aged and 
aging Americans. 

The second part of my two-prong ap- 
proach is the bill I introduce today—the 
Older Americans Transportation Serv- 
ices Development Act. 

Under the Older Americans Act, $15 
million is authorized for fiscal year 1971 
for title IV research and demonstration 
projects and title V training. However, 
the administration has requested only 
$2.8 million for research and demon- 
stration and $3 million for training. 
Moreover, this small amount for research 
and demonstration must cover the entire 
field of aging, including such important 
areas as nutrition, retirement planning, 
voluntary and paid employment oppor- 
tunities, recreation and leisure, com- 
munity services, and many others. 

Only five transportation research 
projects are now funded under title IV 
by the Administration on Aging. They 
constitute only about 3 percent of the 
total amount expended for research and 
demonstration under the Older Ameri- 
cans Act. 

Yet, the results from these pilot proj- 
ects have been impressive. 

For example, the Chicago YMCA 
portal-to-portal minibus service has 
helped to enrich the lives of withdrawn 
aged persons by allowing them to partici- 
pate more fully in their community. 

In addition, a research project con- 
ducted by the Division of Transportation 
Planning of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn has studied the effects of the 
reduced fare plan for older persons in 
New York. This study revealed that the 
reduction in fares increased elderly 
ridership significantly—by at least 27 
percent. 

However, existing research and dem- 
onstration efforts are far too limited. 
Much more remains to be done since 
there is a pressing need for more trans- 
portation research in the field of aging. 

For instance, in testimony on S. 3154 
before the Housing Subcommittee of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, John Martin, Commissioner on Ag- 
ing, said: 

We don't know very much about the ways 
in which we could make 1t easier for older 


people to get to where they need to go and 
do the things they need to do. 


My bill would help to provide this spe- 
cific direction and at a modest cost—$3 
million over a 22-year period. 

It would help to build upon successful 
existing programs as well as provide 
badly needed funding for new research 
and demonstration. 

It would concentrate on economic and 
service aspects of transportation for the 
elderly in urban and rural areas. 
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Moreover, the bill would authorize: 

Feasibility studies on special transpor- 
tation services in areas where large num- 
bers of elderly persons live, 

Research and demonstration on por- 
tal-to-portal service, 

Additional studies on fare structures 
and the impact on the elderly’s ridership, 
well-being, and morale, and 

Demonstration projects to provide bet- 
ter coordinated transportation services 
rendered by social service agencies. The 
potential benefits of this undertaking are 
many. 

For older Americans, it could provide 
а means to counteract isolation which 
often leads to loneliness, despair, and 
even death. 

Lower cost transportation which is 
conveniently located would also help 
older persons economically. 

Increased mobility would improve their 
ability to obtain needed services and 
products, as well as enable them to par- 
ticipate more actively in their com- 
munities. 

Their children may also help because 
the aged would not be as dependent upon 
them for transportation. 

In addition, the business community 
may be benefited since increased mobil- 
ity will allow more senior citizens to pur- 
chase their goods and services. 

Therefore, I urge prompt and favor- 
able consideration of this legislation. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Baker). The bil will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4246) to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 to authorize a 
special emphasis transportation research 
and demonstration project program, in- 
troduced by Mr. Ұўплламѕ of New Jer- 
sey, for himself and other Senators, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4246 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the "Older Americans 
Transportation Services Development Act". 

Sec. 2. Title IV of the Older Americans Act 
of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3031) is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

"SPECIAL EMPHASIS TRANSPORTATION 
RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 
“Бес. 403. (a) The Secretary is authorized 

to make grants to any public or nonprofit 
private agency, organization, or institution 
and to enter into contracts with any agency, 
organization, or institution, or with any in- 
dividual— 

"(1) to study the economic and service 
aspects of transportation for older persons 
living in urban or rural areas; 

"(2) to conduct research and demonstra- 
tion projects regarding the feasibility of spe- 
cial transportation subsystems for use by 
older persons or similar groups with similar 
mobility restrictions; 

“(3) to conduct research and demonstra- 
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tion projects on portal to portal service and 
demand actuated services; 

“(4) to conduct research and demonstra- 
tion projects concerning the impact of pric- 
ing structures on the comfort, well-being, 
and morale of older persons; 

“(5) to study transportation and social 
service delivery interface; 

“(6) to conduct research and demonstra- 
tion projects to coordinate and develop bet- 
ter transportation services rendered by social 
service agencies; or 

“(7) to conduct research and demonstra- 
tion projects concerning other relevant prob- 
lems affecting the mobility of older persons. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this section $1,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971; and 
$2,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30. 
1972.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
& statement prepared by the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Prouty) on this subject be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PROUTY 


Mr. Prouty. Mr. President, today the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) has in- 
troduced a bill to amend the Older Ameri- 
cans Act of 1965, so as to provide research 
and demonstration programs in transporta- 
tion for the elderly. I am pleased to be a 
cosponsor of this bill and I would urge all 
Senators to give it every consideration. 

Transportation for the elderly is a serious 
public problem. In most rural areas older 
people face isolation and confinement be- 
cause they are unable to travel into the 
towns. Lack of adequate transportation can, 
therefore, mean lack of adequate nutrition, 
medicine and other necessities. As ranking 
minority member of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, I have learned first-hand 
the consequences of confinement and loneli- 
ness which result from inaccessability to 
transportation means. 

Those who do travel usually must use pub- 
lic transportation, which is often inadequate 
and expensive—very few drive cars after 
reaching 75. 

The bill offered today will specifically 
authorize demonstration transportation proj- 
ects for the elderly under Title IV of the 
Older Americans Act. This approach will 
produce a two-fold effect; it will provide 
much-needed research and information on 
which to build sound programs, and at the 
same time will furnish a significant portion 
of the elderly with immediate transportation 
facilities. 

I commend the Senator from New Jersey 
for his efforts to solve this problem, and I 
am pleased to be a wholehearted supporter 
and sponsor of the bill. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS—S. 3419 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. EASTLAND), I ask unanimous 
consent that, at the next printing, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS) be added as a cosponsor 
of S. 3419, for the relief of Claire E. 
Brou. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BaKER). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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S. 3614 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Соок), I ask unanimous consent that, at 
the next printing, the names of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY), the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Typincs), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH), and the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
be added as cosponsors of S. 3614, to 
amend the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act and the Clean Air Act in order 
to provide assistance in enforcing such 
acts through Federal procurement con- 
tract procedures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BAKER). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 447—RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED TO EXPRESS 
THE SENSE OF THE SENATE RE- 
LATING TO CONTINUANCE OF 
SERVICES OF THE NATIONAL AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. BAYH submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 447) to express the sense of the 
Senate that worthwhile services of the 
National Advisory Council on Economic 
Opportunity should be continued, which 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Baym when he 
submitted the resolution appear earlier 
in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 14, 1970, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 3102. An act to amend section 4 of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, as amended, to 
extend the term during which the Secretary 
of the Interior can make fisheries loans un- 
der the Act, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3302. An act to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, and for other purposes. 


THE FITZHUGH COMMISSION RE- 
PORT AND THE  PROXMIRE 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
was not in the Chamber yesterday when 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROX- 
MIRE) offered his amendment to the mili- 
tary procurement bil. I would like to 
comment on the matter so that Senators 
who read the Rrecorp over the weekend 
may have some concept of what this 
amendment does. 

Recently a report was made to the De- 
fense Department by a blue ribbon com- 
mission, the Fitzhugh Commission, rec- 
ommending that certain procedural 
changes be made in the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. President, even those of us who 
serve on the Armed Services Committee 
and are charged with the responsibility 
of holding hearings on this report and 
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reporting legislation to the Senate on 
this report, probably early next year, 
have not had a change to read the full 
report. The report in itself is a very 
voluminous one. I have had it in my 
briefcase for 2 weeks and I have only 
covered about half of it. I do not think 
that it is any way to legislate this drastic 
change in the Defense Department by 
amendment. 

Once again the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is resorting to this effort to bypass 
the normal routine, which calls for hear- 
ings before the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House. 

This is the most drastic change sug- 
gested in the Department of Defense 
since 1947, when the last changes were 
made in the Department of Defense. 

I find many parts of this report with 
which I am in agreement, but I have not 
read it completely and I cannot say I 
agree with the entire report. I am sure 
all Senators have not read the entire re- 
port. Certainly, we have not had the 
time to do so because of the debate. 

The amendment is taken verbatim, 
word for word, from the Fitzhugh report. 
We do not know if these things are good 
or not. For example, subparagraph (g) 
of the amendment states: “that elements 
of the systems or subsystems do not in- 
clude ‘gold plating.’ ” 

What does he mean by this language? 
What does the Fitzhugh report mean by 
this language? We have many parts in 
avionics and communications equipment 
that are gold plated and many parts that 
are solid gold. Is he going to prohibit 
technology or using this improvement? 
What does “gold plating” mean? I have 
not had it explained yet. 

Then, subparagraph (c) states: “that 
competitive prototypes have been used 
in addition to or in lieu of paper studies.” 

This is a very controversial area. We 
have been getting into this field for years 
and years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, this 
is something that has been going on in 
the Department of Defense for years. 
There is much argument for it and much 
argument against it. However, we can- 
not settle these matters on the floor of 
the Senate by 100 Senators, probably 
no one of the 100 knowing what the end 
result would be or who have read the 
Fitzhugh report. 

Much of this amendment runs con- 
trary to positions that have been taken 
by the Senator from Wisconsin, who has 
been opposed to independent research 
and development, or research and de- 
velopment in itself. Some of the language 
of this amendment asks for continuation 
of independent research and develop- 
ment, if I understand English; and I 
know the Senator from Wisconsin has 
repeatedly opposed expenditure of 
money for independent research and de- 
velopment. Yet how can we accomplish 
this without that? 

Subparagraph (a) 


states: That ex- 
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ploratory and advanced development of 
selected subsystems and components of 
the weapons system have taken place in- 
dependently of the development of the 
weapons system. 

This is independent research and de- 
velopment. We just knocked the whole 
thing into a cocked hat a few weeks ago 
when we stopped independent research 
and development, substituted $650 mil- 
lion, and called for contract negotiations 
for all amounts above $2.5 million. This 
runs contrary to what Congress has just 
accomplished. 

This is another part of the Fitzhugh 
report that puzzles me. Why would they 
make this recommendation in view of the 
fact that Congress, in effect, has just de- 
stroyed independent research and de- 
velopment in this country? 

I might say parenthetically that out 
of independent research and develop- 
ment, although it has cost billions of 
dollars, have come many times those bil- 
lions of dollars in returns to the people 
through work on projects or products 
produced by independent research and 
development. It adds tremendously to 
our understanding in technology, avion- 
ics, communications, and medicine; and 
yet here we are, we have just knocked 
it all out, and now the Senator wants to 
put it all back in. 

I am for independent research and 
development. But this amendment is very 
dangerous and I hope the Senate will not 
agree to it. This is the same kind of 
approach to problems used before this 
year in this body trying to correct, by 
legislation when, in my humble opinion, 
those mistakes should only be corrected 
by constitutional amendment. 

Even if I might agree with parts of this 
amendment, I think it is wrong to bypass 
the Committee on Armed Services which 
is charged with the responsibility of re- 
porting to this body—probably sometime 
next year, although I have not discussed 
it with the chairman—on the soundness 
of the Fitzhugh report. We cannot judge 
the soundness of the Fitzhugh report in 
debate because nobody knows enough 
about it, including the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask for 
recognition for 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly am pleased that this amendment 
has come to the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). Along with the Senator 
from Arizona, I, too, think there is a 
great deal of merit in this panel report; 
and we are really going forward to an 
analysis and study, and no doubt there 
will be recommendations from our com- 
mittee. Every major suggestion in it is 
worth the most careful analysis and re- 
port to the Senate. However, we have not 
had time to even read all of it yet. We 
have not had the benefit of a staff anal- 
ysis or a staf response, and, of course, it 
goes without saying that there has not 
been a chance to have hearings. 
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Icertainly agree that this would be al- 
most calamitous to start now before these 
things are done. Even though this 
amendment only calls for a report, it ties 
up the money in these instances until we 
have this report. So I think to adopt it 
now would spoil the chance for doing 
something constructive with it later. The 
situation would be all jumbled up; the 
Department of Defense would not be able 
to deal with it; the contractors would not 
be able to know bow to submit bids. I 
believe the judgme.:t of the great major- 
ity would be to not include the amend- 
ment; but they will not kill the ideas in 
the panel report. We are going to give 
this body vae benefit of our best study 
and make recommendations. 

I thank the Senator and I hope he will 
be present to hear the debate on Mon- 
day and take part in it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
assure my chairman that I will be here, 
and loaded—in the proper way. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I do not think this kind of amendment 
makes any sense. The thing that disturbs 
me is that some people are always pick- 
ing on the Department of Defense. Why 
do we not have something like this for 
HEW; why do we not have something 
like this for the Department of Interior? 
No. It is always the Department of De- 
fense. I do not think they will be happy 
until they eliminate the Department of 
Defense and take our defenses down to 
the disasters that will happen. 

I am going to oppose this amendment 
with every fiber of my body and brain 
because it just does not make sense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President I often 
think of a sentence I read years ago in 
Longfellow's Hiawatha. It said simply 
that every human heart is human. 

Today, over 1,400 American men are 
held prisoners of war by the North Viet- 
namese under conditions that violate 
the Geneva Convention; conditions that 
no civilized man with the slightest bit of 
decency or humanity in his heart would 
tolerate for a moment. Yet this condition 
persists month in, month out. 

To deny the humanity of another man 
is not difficult. Proving it is difficult, but 
the North Vietnamese have managed to 
successfully demonstrate to all the world 
that to them, humanity is no more than 
an empty phrase—a bit of fluff, a word 
without meaning. There is no humanity 
in their hearts. No further proof is 
needed. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


COST OF SO-CALLED WELFARE 
REFORM LEGISLATION 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
President's veto of the education and 
housing bills would appear to indicate 
great concern on the part of the admin- 
istration about restricting Federal spend- 
ing. The President severely criticized 
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Congress for going beyond his budget re- 
quests, and then moved to try to kill 
these two important pieces of legislation. 

I can understand concern about re- 
straining Federal spending in every pos- 
sible area. The national economy is dis- 
located. Inflation is rampant. Interest 
rates are astronomical. Unemployment 
is already dangerously high, and in some 
parts of the Nation it is fast approaching 
the depression stage. The situation is 
grave, and I am sympathetic to the ad- 
ministration's apparent concern. 

However, what I cannot understand 
is the angry denunciation of Congress 
by the administration for increasing edu- 
cation and housing spending by $1 bil- 
lion, and then for the administration to 
send its spokesmen to Capitol Hil to 
push for the eactment of so-called wel- 
fare reform legislation that by their own 
estimates would cost at least $4 billion 
annually more than present welfare 
costs. Actually, the increase would prob- 
ably run at least twice that amount. This 
is what I find difficult to comprehend: 
to complain about $1 billion in vitally 
needed education and housing programs, 
and then to propose a multibillion-dollar 
increase in welfare spending. 

Through hearings by the Committee 
on Finance, we have established to my 
satisfaction that the Family Assistance 
Act in its present form was ill-conceived, 
hastily drawn, and seriously deficient in 
many areas—especially in providing in- 
centives to work that can and should be 
acomplished through increased private 
and governmental educational and job 
training programs. 

Mr. President, this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post contains an excellent edito- 
rial column, written by Kevin Phillips, 
discussing the welfare legislation and its 
likely devastating impact upon the econ- 
omy. 

I bring this to the attention of the Sen- 
ate and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

'There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEFICIT AND FAMILY AID 
(By Kevin P. Phillips) 

With evidence growing that a large fed- 
eral budget deficit can be expected over the 
next three fiscal years (1971-73), the White 
House's bold Family Assistance Plan, now 
under close congressional scrutiny, is stirring 
economic concern. Under such deficit cir- 
cumstances, the new  multibillion-dollar 
welfare program— White House planners put 
its added cost at just over $4 billion annually 
while opponents double or triple the figure— 
could be financed only by increased taxes or 
accelerated inflation. Either way the scheme 
would be a blow to middle American pocket- 
books and conceivably to the national econ- 
omy. 

The fiscal backdrop against which the ad- 
ministration continues to promote family 
assistance is bleak and growing bleaker. 
Secret budget trend projections leaked last 
month from the Western White House at San 
Clemente indicated that under highly ad- 
verse conditions, the federal budget deficit 
for Fiscal 1971 could reach $15 billion, the 
deficit for Fiscal 1972 could be $23 billion 
and that for Fiscal 1973, $20 billion. A three- 
year deficit of $58 billion (or even half as 
much), if not met with new taxes, must 
reinforce and accelerate the upward spiral 
of inflation. 
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Although the administration has not yet 
acknowledged these estimates or admitted 
that the Fiscal 1971 budget deficit will ex- 
ceed the projected $1.3 billion, the evidence 
in the latter case is overwhelming. 

Specifically, the outlays projected for the 
new welfare program appear to constitute 
a major ingredient of the deficit for all three 
fiscal years. Inasmuch as contingency pro- 
jections of the welfare scheme's possible 
added cost in fiscal years 1972 and 1973 re- 
portedly exceed the $10 billion a year level, 
it would be reasonable to single out the 
Family Assistance Plan, if enacted, as a 
principal cause of budgetary red ink and 
thus of any ensuing tax hike or inflation. 

Certainly the White House does not look 
very creditable in its “economy” vetoes of 
appropriations bills while a massive addi- 
tional welfare outlays remains on the agenda. 

The President has apparently ruled out 
any further reduction of defense spending. 
(The slashes made to date have already 
brought economic doldrums to many aero- 
space communities and jeopardized US. 
military preparedness vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union.) Therefore, unless Mr. Nixon changes 
his mind, cuts in proposed domestic spend- 
ing offer the only alternative to increased 
taxation of a large, inflationary budget defi- 
cit. Administration conservatives are once 
again raising questions about the Family 
Assistance Plan. 

Actually, if the new welfare proposal is 
enacted under deficit circumstances, its in- 
direct impact could be considerable. Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Arthur Burns, the 
President’s former chief domestic policy ad- 
viser who now sits quite independently at 
the controls of the nation’s money and credit 
supply, fought the Family Assistance Plan 
tooth and nail. He believes it is a miscon- 
ceived, wasteful outlay, and that money and 
credit cannot be greatly expanded until ex- 
cess federal spending is brought under 
control. 

Burns’ attitude is giving the White House 
concern. His past distate for the Family As- 
sistance Plan suggests that he will resist any 
White House attempt to finance it through 
an inflationary deficit and that he will look 
particularly askance on any deficit caused by 
its enactment. If Burns counters a large de- 
ficit with tighter money, this could mean a 
continuing inflationary recession of rising 
prices, tight credit and unemployment, 
something the President and the country 
cannot afford. A tough-minded conservative, 
Burns means business in his opposition to 
increasing federal spending. 

Under present budget circumstances, the 
launching of a possible $10-billion-a-year 
welfare program could play a major role in 
causing further dislocation of the economy. 
The President’s reelection prospects would 
suffer accordingly. Some observers have spe- 
culated that the Democrats in the House of 
Representatives supported the Family Assist- 
ance Plan to entrap the Nixon administra- 
tion. Perhaps Senate Democrats will see it 
through for the same reason. 


CULEBRA 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, un- 
til recent months, the existence of the 
small island of Culebra about 20 miles 
east of Puerto Rico was not widely known. 
Intensified shelling and air bombard- 
ment of this island by the U.S. Navy, how- 
ever, along with the latter’s plans for ex- 
panding its holdings there, have stirred 
many to question the validity of the 
Navy’s case that this island is an essen- 
tial part of the Atlantic Fleet weapons 
range. 

On March 13, 1970, the citizens of 
Culebra voted in & town meeting to ask 
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the Navy to withdraw from their island; 
and later that same month, the Puerto 
Rican Senate passed unanimously a res- 
olution requesting President Nixon to re- 
examine the Navy's activities in Culebra. 

Numerous press reports have since 


spread the plight of the Culebrans; but 
of particular interest have been a series 
of articles appearing in the Journal of 
the Armed Forces—usually a promilitary 
publication—taking a strong stand 
against the Navy and in favor of the peo- 
ple of Culebra. 

After studying this matter, it is dif- 
ficult for me to understand why the Navy 
cannot find an uninhabited island for 
use as a target range; therefore, I plan 
to support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York and the Senator 
from California to the military procure- 
ment authorization bill which would pro- 
hibit the naval shelling or air bombard- 
ment of the island of Culebra and its ad- 
jacent keys and waters. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that an article entitled “Island- 
ers Fighting Navy in Range War," pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
July 23, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 23, 
1970] 


ISLANDERS FIGHTING NAVY IN RANGE WAR 
(By Wiliam K. Wyant, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, July 23.—The United States 
Navy has unchallenged supremacy in the At- 
lantic but is shipping water badly in the 
Caribbean, where citizens of Culebra have 
fired à broadside against use of their Puerto 
Rican island for target practice. 

Two young lawyers from Dean G. Acheson's 
prestigious firm Covington & Burling, have 
been working night and day to shoot full of 
holes the Navy's case for retaining Culebra. 
The firm took the Culebra brief free, on a 
public service basis. 

Rockets and flares have been fired on be- 
half of the Culebrans by major newspapers, 
magazines and television networks. Several 
heavy cruisers and dreadnoughts in Con- 
gress have come into the fray, tossing their 
salvos into the Navy's flank. 

Last week, no fewer than three Demo- 
cratic Senators—J. William Fulbright of 
Arkansas, Edward M. Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts and Edmund S. Muskie of Maine— 
stood up to take the side of the Culebrans, 
who want an end to the Navy’s bombs and 
shells. 

A week earlier, on July 9, Republican Sen- 
ator Charles E. Goodell of New York told 
the Senate the naval activities were restrict- 
ing tourism and industrial development, 
frightening children in school and endanger- 
ing lives. 

Goodell introduced in the Congressional 
Record a detailed “fact sheet on Culebra” de- 
veloped by the two Covington & Burling law- 
yers, Richard D. Copaken and Thomas C. 
Jones Jr. It can be said with accuracy that 
Copaken and Jones, each 29 years old, are 
giving the Navy fits. 

Their law firm has powerful connections 
in the capital and other places. The name 
causes doors to open. The firm's offices oc- 
cupy much of a new building on Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, and have an aura of fur- 
niture polish and ducal elegance. 

But the Navy is plowing through this tem- 
pest stubbornly and with hatches battened 
down. The Navy insists it needs Culebra as an 
essential part of the Atlantic Fleet Weapons 
Range and, in fact, would like to have more 
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than the 36 per cent of the island it now 
owns. 

Naval ships and aircraft have trained on 
and near Culebra since 1936. Until last year 
it sought to buy the entire island, but this 
was “not mutually agreeable,” as the Navy 
put it, and a switch was made to a plan de- 
signed to give the Navy additional elbow 
room while offering some benefits to Cule- 
brans. 

The island is about seven miles long and 
three wide, between Puerto Rico and St. 
Thomas. There are 726 United States citi- 
zens living there, most of them poor farm- 
ers and fishermen. The per capita income 
is less than $400 a year. 

The Ralston Purina Co. of St. Louis has 
operated a laboratory on Culebra since early 
in 1968, raising white rats that are shipped 
to research centers. The operation is part 
of the company’s Manor Research Co., based 
in New York State. Manor Research raises 
several varieties of laboratory animals, a 
company spokesman said. 

The Culebra operation, which has never 
employed more than 37 workers, is in a build- 
ing owned by PRIDCO, the industrial de- 
velopment arm of the Puerto Rican gov- 
ernment. Ralston Purina and PRIDCO are 
trying to find a successor to take over the 
laboratory, the spokesman said. 

Ralston Purina decided to get out of the 
island operation for several reasons, chief 
of which was the death last summer of the 
laboratory founder in a boating accident, In 
addition, airline transportation of the rats 
posed too great a problem for the company, 
the spokesman said. 

He said Ralston Purina planned to con- 
tinue its New York State-based laboratory 
animal operation, 

It is said that Culebra is the island Robert 
Louis Stevenson had in mind when he wrote 
"Treasure Island.” There are fine beaches, a 
good climate and obvious possibilities for 
attracting more tourists if the Navy could 
be persuaded to take its shells and rockets 
elsewhere. 

Intensified military activity, along with 
the Nayy’s plan for expanding its holdings, 
stirred Culebrans to protest this year and 
brought Culebra’s Mayor Ramon Feliciano to 
Washington in search of assistance. 

The island’s cause was espoused on a pub- 
lic service basis by Covington & Burling be- 
cause the firm thought it involved important 
public issues, Copaken was assigned to the 
matter in mid-May and enlisted his col- 
league, Jones, who is fluent in Spanish. 

Copaken, from Kansas City, is a Harvard 
law school graduate who served a year as a 
White House Fellow. Jones, a Chicagoan, was 
in Copaken's class at Harvard but received 
his law degree from Columbia. He studied at 
the Sorbonne and in Munich and Madrid 
also. 

It might have cost the Culebrans $75,000 
to $100,000 to hire a big Washington law 
firm, but under the pro bono arrangement 
they have received free an intensive effort. 
Since May, Copaken and Jones have made 
three trips to Puerto Rico and Culebra. 

Copaken said he went to the Pentagon 
and talked for more than five hours with 
Joseph A. Grimes Jr., special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy, Grimes told him, Co- 
paken said, that Culebrans were content with 
the Navy's activities and the. contemplated 
step-üp, and that the dissent had been stim- 
ulated by real estate speculators. 

Grimes speaks fluent Spanish. Copaken 
said. he challenged Grimes to go to Culebra 
and speak to the people himself. He urged 
that the problem be put to a referendum 
under auspices of the International Red 
Cross. He said neither challenge was accepted. 

Accordingly, Copaken and Jones fiew to 
Puerto Rico and Jones interviewed more 
than 60 Culebrans, most of them heads of 
familles. He reported that 95 percent op- 
posed the Navy plan and 75 percent favored 
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complete withdrawal of the navy from 
Culebra. 

While the lawyers and Puerto Rico’s gov- 
ernor, Luis Ferre, were at Culebra late in 
May, the Navy fired some mortar rounds near 
where children were bathing at Flamingo 
Bay on Culebra. Navy personnel at first de- 
nied it had happened, but the lawyers got a 
statement proving it had happened. 

Copaken contended that the Navy had 
Various options on Culebra. He and Jones 
argued that Culebra’s usefulness to the 
Navy was limited and because of safety fac- 
tors and because a missile the Navy said it 
wanted to test there, the Walleye, apparently 
was being phased out as obsolute. 

Not only did the young lawyers stir up 
press and television interest in the plight of 
Culebrans, but they conferred with Puerto 
Rican politicians, including Gov. Ferre and 
the resident commissioner in Washington, 
Jorge L. Cordova. The resdent commissioner 
backed the Culebrans. 

There appears to have been an understand- 
ing between the previous Puerto Rican ad- 
ministration and the Navy concerning Cule- 
bra's fate. In any event, the Navy 1з im- 
portant to Puerto Rico's economy, and Ferre, 
perhaps for that reason, has seemed ambi- 
valent in his support of the Culebrans. 

Last week Copaken and Jones, along with 
Mayor Feliciano, endeavored to sound out 
the Governor. They went to San Juan and 
served notice on the Governor's staff they 
would hold a press conference last Thursday 
and challenge Ferre to take a clear public 
stand, 

On Wednesday evening, the Governor 
called in the press and announced he had 
telephoned Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird and got his promise that an immedi- 
ate re-evaluation of the Culebra problem 
would be made by the Navy, to be available 
in a week's time. 

The Washington lawyers and Feliciana 
nevertheless held their press conference the 
next day, pointing out that the Governor 
still had not made his personal position 
clear, 

Until the Governor speaks out strongly 
against use of Culebra as a naval target, 
they said, “there is very little hope for the 
future of Culebra as a part of the heritage of 
Puerto Rico.” 

Copaken, back in Washington, has been 
trying without success to find out how the 
new Pentagon study is coming. There is no 
danger he or Jones will give up the ship. 

“The Navy's case,” Copaken said, “is just 
not defensible.” 


THE ALEUTS OF ALASKA 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the larg- 
est Aleut community in the world is de- 
pendent upon the annual harvest of 
Alaska for seals. The Aleuts are loyal 
Americans who pay taxes, help defend 
our Nation in time of crisis, and enjoy 
а unity unique to many peoples. 

There is presently a move afoot to pre- 
vent the harvesting of the fur seals on 
the Pribilof Islands. The harvesting is 
done by Aleuts in accord with conserva- 
tion practices devised by the Federal 
Government and prevents the wasteful 
death of countless numbers of seals 
from disease, malnutrition, and over- 
population. 

I have recently received a letter from 
the Council President of the Aleut Com- 
munity Council, St. Paul Island, Alaska, 
Mr. Terenty Philemonoff. I would like to 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
sentiment of the people of St. Paul Island 
in the matter of the harvest of the Pri- 
bilof fur seals. 
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Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter be printed immediately 
following my remarks. 

Recently, Sandy Parker, an editor for 
the newspaper, Women's Wear Daily, 
went to the Pribilof Islands to observe 
the seal harvest. The information gath- 
ered were reported in a three-article 
serles that appeared in Women's Wear 
Daily on July 14, 21, and 22. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Sandy Parker's arti- 
cles be printed in the Recor following 
the letter from Mr. Terenty Philemonoff, 
St. Paul Island Council president. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


THe ALEUT COMMUNITY COUNCIL, 
St. Paul Island, Alaska, July 13, 1970. 
Hon. TED STEVENS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR STEVENS: We need your 
help to stop the Friends of Animals from try- 
ing to stop the Seal harvest on the Pribiiof 
Islands. Recently the President of Friends of 
Animals, Inc. visited St. Paul Island accom- 
panied by personnel who fllmed the annual 
harvest of Alaska Pur Seals. We feel that 
the public should be alerted to the fact that 
in our opinion, the materia] filmed is far 
from an objective presentation of our only 
industry. 

Friends of Animals, Inc. is dedicated to 
stopping the seals harvested, which for many 
generations of Aleuts, has been the only 
means of support. If the seal harvest is 
halted, biologists tell us Friends of Animals 
will have succeeded in contributing to the 
wasteful death of countless numbers of seals 
from disease, malnutrition and overpopula- 
tion. They also may succeed in destroying 
the unity of the largest Aleut Community in 
the World (about 630 persons), and the 
eventual disappearance of the Aleut race 
whose members happen to be loyal Ameri- 
cans who pay taxes and help fight our Na- 
tion's wars. 

Respectfully yours, 
TERENTY PHILEMONOFF, 
Council President. 


SEAL HARVEST—PART І 

Sr. PAUL, PRIBILOT ISLANDS.—This year’s 
harvest of Alaska seals, now nearing its end, 
should top 50,000 pelts, according to pro- 
gram officials and veteran observers. The 
number of skins already taken and the num- 
ber of seals arriving at the island's 14 rook- 
eries indicate the harvest will be at least 25 
per cent over last year's 39,000. 

The big increase is attributed to several 
factors. For one thing, last year's harvest 
stopped at the end of July, almost a week 
earlier than previous years. The seals have 
an unfailing tendency to return to the 
rookery of their birth each year, beginning 
with the older ones in May and June. and 
continuing in descending order of аде. Halt- 
ing the harvest earlier spared many three- 
year-olds, now coming back in time for this 
year's kill. 

Another consideration із that 1967 saw a 
good pup crop, which has increased the 
number of harvestable males now. Condi- 
tions at sea—where it is estimated up to 
75 per cent of young seals are lost to 
sickness and  predators—also apparently 
were good. This is based on observations of 
the present crop of pups and their state of 
health. Surveys are taken daily and dead 
pups are recovered for autopsies. 

Some observers here also believe there is 
some correlation between seals and salmon. 
It seems that when the salmon fishermen 
do well, it, turns out to be a good seal year. 
This is said to be a record salmon year. Both 
species, it is pointed out, have similar feed- 
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ing habits and an abundance of feed for one 
usually means the same for the other. 

Meanwhile, life here in the small village 
is hitting its seasonal stride. This is strictly 
& one-industry island, and when the harvest 
is on, everybody is working. But, beginning in 
September and lasting until next May, un- 
employment will again hit hard. 

Isolated here in the middle of the Bering 
Sea, the islanders are almost totally un- 
aware of what is going on in the outside 
world. There are no newspapers, radio or 
television, and the only contact with the 
Alaskan mainland is a radio-telephone that 
works only sporadically because of interfer- 
ence from the Coast Guard’s powerful 
LORAN station nearby. Even brief emer- 
gency messages can take days to transmit or 
receive. 

Whatever news is received here flies in 
aboard the weekly Reeve Aleution Airways 
plane, which brings people connected with 
the seal industry, government officials, con- 
servationists and a handful of overnight 
tourists who either want to watch the seal- 
ing or observe the nearly 200 varieties of 
birds here. 

INCREASED TOURISM 


The controversy over the killing of seals, 
which has gathered steam in recent years, 
has substantially increased the island’s 
tourism. But the limited plane accommoda- 
tions insure there will be no strain on the 
facilities here, which are clean and com- 
fortable, but primitive by modern standards. 

The killing scene elicits surprising little 
reaction from the tourists. Most are im- 
pressed by the rapidity and efficiency with 
which it is carried out. The 36-man sealing 
crew breaks up into about a half-dozen teams, 
each with a specific job. 

The actual clubbing is done by seven men 
wielding five-foot bats on “pods” of six to 
eight seals. That takes about 10 seconds and, 
although it is intended only to stun the 
seal before his heart is cut, it usually re- 
sults In instant death. 

Those who come here with a fairly open 
mind generally are satisfied the seals are 
dispatched humanely. The few who come 
for evidence to substantiate their established 
opposition can find that, too. Nothing here 
is hidden; nothing is off-limits, except the 
rookeriles just before sealing time and only 
because newly arriving seals may be fright- 
ened back into the water. 


DEATH IN 20 SECONDS 


New tests now being carried out scientifi- 
cally show just how quickly the seals die. 
Telemetry systems implanted surgically in 
test seals are monitored by an electromag- 
netic blood flow meter and an electroen- 
cephalograph, indicating technical death in 
about 20 seconds. 

Goyernment authorities here, as well as 
natives and others involved in the sealing, 
fee] they are being unjustly maligned by 
critics of the program. They belleve—and the 
statistics would appear to bear them out— 
that a controlled harvest is important to the 
preservation of the species and that the 
killing method used is still the best available. 

Abandoning the program, they are con- 
vinced, would merely open the door to un- 
controlled killing on the high seas, which is 
what nearly wiped out the seals before the 
international agreement in 1911. Even now, 
it is understood that Japan—one of the four 
parties to that agreement—favors a return 
to open sealing, but is kept in check by a 
15 per cent share of the American and Rus- 
sian harvests. A like share also goes to 
Canada. 

The only way a cessation of the program 
might work, according to one leading veter- 
inary researcher here, is if there were no 
demand for the fur. Then, the seal popula- 
tion would find its own natural balance, with 
the weaker ones losing out to disease and 
predators. 
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Even then, he would favor control ''be- 
cause seals should be a useful resource and 
commercially beneficial if properly man- 
aged." 


SEAL HARVEST—PaRT 2 


ST. PAUL, PRIBILOF ISLANDS, ALASKA.—The 
Aleut natives split into two groups just 
after dawn and converged on about 1,000 
noisy bachelor seals gathered on the beach 
and drove them inland several hundred 
yards. Farther up the beach, another native 
team brought in a few hundred more from 
another of the 14 rookeries around the 
island. 

By the end of the day, some 2,000 Alaska 
seals were killed and pelted, the furs ear- 
marked for the fashion industry and their 
carcasses destined for a variety of byprod- 
ucts. 

The six-week program 1s being carried out 
under the close supervision of the Interior 
Department Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, which has sent 10 men here to keep 
a close eye on the operation. It also is being 
observed by various conservation and hu- 
mane society groups, veterinarians, biolo- 
gists and other scientists, as well as a num- 
ber of tourists on a one-day excursion from 
the Alaskan mainland. 

If one accepts killing of the seals as im- 
portant to the conservation of the species, 
which appears to be supported by experi- 
ence of the past 60 years, then the scene 
meets with little objection from observers. 
The killing is instantaneous—a single blow 
from a 5-foot bat by one of the seven club- 
wielders shatters the seal’s paper-thin skull. 
He literally doesn’t know what hit him. 

This is immediately followed by other 
teams of natives who slit the dead bodies 
and then remove the pelt in less than five 
seconds. The entire procedure is amazingly 
swift, taking only about six hours to har- 
vest the 2,000. The six-week total may reach 
50,000. 

The killing takes place in the open. The 
island consists of about 45 square miles of 
tundra, covered with moss, lichen and other 
low-growing vegetation—no trees. The men, 
mostly residents of the small village here, 
are up at 4 each morning and, after a 
solid breakfast in the bunkhouse, travel to 
the rookeries in trucks over the bumpy, vol- 
canic ash roads. The windy, usually wet 
weather in the 40's doesn't make it too 
pleasant. 

But nature lends a hand in another way. 
The workers find the seals at the rookeries 
already split into two distinct groups: the 
bachelor males in one spot and the old bulis 
with their harems and broods in another. 
Thus, driving the surplus bachelors inland 
is relatively simple. 

Once there, however, the supervisors do 
some culling of their own. Stray females who 
may have been caught up with the males, 
as well as those considered either too young 
or too old, will be separated and guided 
back to the rookery. Only males between two 
and six years old are taken, mostly around 
three and four. Some females also are taken, 
when considered necessary to control the 
population, 

At the killing grounds, about six or eight 
seals are separated from the rest and taken 
in a batch. The men work in teams, and each 
team has its specific chore. Even the village's 
young boys get in on the act. They collect 
the male organs from the skinned carcasses 
and sell them for 9 cents a piece to a proc- 
essor who ships them to the Orient, where 
they go into fertility drugs and aphrodisiacs. 

The flippers are also salvaged. These are 
slated and cured and serve as delicacies in 
the village, as are the seal livers. The bal- 
ance of the carcass is processed into mink 
feed and shipped south to ranchers, mostly 
in the Utah area. 

The killing grounds, which vary each day 
as the teams go to different rookeries around 
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the island, tend to wind up a bloody mess. 
But no slaughter is neat, especially when 
the animal serves so many different purposes. 
Skillful editing of films can easily make it 
appear far worse and even brutal. 

Alice Herrington, president of Friends of 
Animals, probably the most outspoken critic 
of the seal program, recently viewed the 
scene and expressed horror. She came here 
with a professional cameraman and a direc- 
tor of films to support her campaign to end 
the program. Another conservationist, how- 
ever, Margaret Stockton, who represents 
Cleveland Amory and his Fund for Animals, 
also witnessed the killing and appeared satis- 
fied there was no brutality. 

Among the tourists, each of whom paid 
about $200 for the 1,000-mile flight here from 
Anchorage, none liked the idea of slaughter, 
but felt this way about all animals. None 
who witnessed the seal killing, however, ob- 
jected to the manner in which it was done 


SEAL HARVEST—PART 3 


St. PAUL, PnRIBILOF IsLANDS.—New tech- 
niques for killing seals are undergoing ex- 
tensive testing here, but preliminary results 
indicate nothing yet that would warrant & 
change from the present method which em- 
ploys clubs. 

The experiments include some of the most 
sophisticated techniques to come out of 
modern science. But although the testing is 
not yet complete, many of the scientists con- 
cede privately they have come across noth- 
ing to compare with the primitive-sounding 
club for humaneness, speed and efficiency. 

The testing is being done by a team from 
the Virginia Mason Research Center, Seattle, 
with the cooperation of veterinarians and bi- 
ologists connected with the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, which administers the 
sealing program in the Pribilofs for the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Among the techniques being investigated 
are those employing various gases and 
drugs, with a view toward minimizing the 
seal’s anxiety, pain and suffering. Many 
other possibilities already have been con- 
Sidered ‘and abandoned either because of 
ineffectiveness or impracticality. These in- 
cluded shooting, electrical shock and certain 
other gases and drugs. 


POISONS RULED OUT 


Among those considered were barbituarates 
used to put dogs and cats to sleep pain- 
lessly, but this was ruled out because it 
requires intravenous injection which 1s im- 
practical with a wild animal. Other poisons 
and gases were discarded because they were 
difficult to control, posed a threat to the 
humans involved in the harvesting or ren- 
dered the meat unusable in the many 
byproducts. 

The experimentation 1з intensive, one rea- 
son being that the Bureau wants to be ready 
with an iron-clad case should the present 
controversy bring pressure on Congress for 
an investigation. Not only are new tech- 
niques being measured, but animals to be 
clubbed also are being instrumented to 
gauge and record the time involved. 

"I think it's something not quite short 
of sensational that we're here taking electro- 
encephalograph tests on seals. It's never 
been done before." For these tests, certain 
devices are surgically implanted in the seals 
before they are killed under the various 
methods. 

In defense of clubbing, Dr. Keyes also 
points out this method literally coincides 
with the language of the Humane Slaughter 
Act, which says '"... all animals are ren- 
dered insensible to páin by a single blow 
or gunshot or an electrical, chemical or other 
means that 1s rapid and effective, before be- 
ing shackled, hoisted, thrown, cast or 
eut..." 

Two years ago, & task force consisting of 
university and Government scientists and 
the president of the U.S. Humane Society 
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studied many alternatives and reported none 
readily adaptable to the harvest. The study 
also noted the seal's grouping instincts and 
dangerous nature made the task of moving 
large numbers and handling individual ones 
& difficult one from the standpoint of stress 
on the animal and hazard to the worker. 

According to veterinarian Mark C. Keyes, 
the latter considerations are proving chief 
obstacles to a number of proposed methods. 
A drug that has been recommended by Gov- 
ernment and industry sources is succinyl 
choline, a curare derivitive which depolarizes 
the motor nerve ends and brings on general 
paralysis, inducing death by suffocation, 
While the drug degenerates and doesn’t affect 
the meat, it tends to raise the seal’s anxieties 
in the nearly 15 minutes it takes to work. 

Also being tested are gassing with carbon 
dioxide and with nitrogen. While both in 
themselves are harmless, they cause death by 
depriving the seal of oxygen within six to 
eight minutes. The difficulty here is the time 
lapse and the impracticality unless large 
numbers can be done at once. 

From the standpoint of visual observa- 
tion, clubbing still appears to be most effec- 
tive and also eliminates anxiety factor on 
the seals about to be killed. For example, a 
pod of six or eight being clubbed stands still 
for the 10 seconds it usually takes. If there 
should be one among them to be spared be- 
cause it is too young, too old, or a female, 
the sealers have difficulty getting it away 
from the rest of the pod. And when it does 
rejoin the main herd, it often becomes part 
of another pod and has to be weeded out 
again. 

The task force reported the average killing 
time with the club at between 1.7 and 3 sec- 
onds per seal, with some dispatched as 
quickly as 1 second. 

Dr. Keyes, who is with the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, leans toward the clubbing 
method. “I’m not defending the Government; 
as a veterinarian, I'm on the side of the anl- 
mals.” 

But visual observation is not enough and 
the studies now in progress employ some 
sophisticated electronic telemetering devices 
that record exactly when blood oxygen drops 
to a critical level or when brain waves flat- 
ten out. “This,” says Dr. Keyes, "is probably 
the ultimate criterion of death, as with organ 
transplants." 


EARLIER RETIREMENT: VOLUN- 
TARY OR INVOLUNTARY? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, an alarmingly large number 
of older workers have dropped out of the 
labor force during the past two decades. 

In 1969, there were 1.4 million males 
in the 55-to-64 age category who had 
withdrawn from the workforce, com- 
pared with 800,000 in 1949. This repre- 
sents a 75-percent increase. 

For males 65 and older, the “dropout” 
rate has jumped even more substantially, 
from 2.8 million in 1949 to 5.8 million in 
1969—nearly a 107-percent increase. 

If current labor force participation 
trends continue, one out of every six men 
aged 55 to 59 will no longer be in the 
workforce by the time he reaches his 
64th birthday. Ten years ago that ratio 
was only one in eight. 

Moreover, the one-out-of-six ratio is 
only for the short run. Unless major and 
far-reaching policy changes are made 
d the proportion will grow during the 

970’s. 

A recent study conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Oregon reveals the widespread 
extent of this unevaluated trend toward 
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earlier retirement. Nearly one-half of all 
the retirees in this study retired before 
reaching mandatory retirement age. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article about the University 
of Oregon study on “Early Job Retire- 
ment,” dated July 22, and written by 
syndicated columnist Martin Segal, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SEcuRITY FOR You: EARLY JOB KETIREMENT 
Is STUDIED 
(By Martin E. Segal) 

Those who are eligible to take early re- 
tirement from their place of work are inter- 
ested in the experiences of those who have 
made this move. 

The growing financial impact of Social Se- 
curity payments resulting from early retire- 
ment at age 62 is a matter of concern to 
the Social Security Administration. Employ- 
ers are equally concerned about the loss of 
skilled employes who are exercising options 
to retire as early as age 55 under pension 
plans. 

In an attempt to come up with answers 
about the early retirement trend, the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, with federal financial sup- 
port, made & nationwide study of early re- 
tirement. About 200 companies took part in 
this study. Early retirees were studied from 
231 companies. 

Nationwide, early retirement 1s extensive. 
About half of all retirees in the compa- 
nies studies retired before mandatory retire- 
ment age. The percentage of salaried em- 
ployes retiring early was slightly more than 
hourly employes. Over half of the compa- 
nies reported that early retirement had in- 
creased in the last 10 years. 

Both the size and the geographic loca- 
tion appear to be related to the rate of exer- 
cising the early retirement option. The larg- 
er the company, the higher the rate of early 
retirement. West Coast companies report & 
lower rate of early retirements than the 
East and Midwest. 

Most companies reported that they neither 
encouraged nor discouraged early retirement. 
Less than 20 per cent of the companies re- 
ported that they encouraged early retire- 
ment, but less than 10 per cent of the com- 
panies which have early retirement provi- 
sions reported that there was some sort of 
financial incentive for early retirement. The 
most widely used incentive is some kind 
of supplemental pension payment until a 
person is eligible for Social Security. The 
retired person gets lower pension payments 
once his Social Security benefits start. 

Of the companies which have early re- 
tirement provisions, about half have a re- 
striction on reemployment of early retirees. 
A little more than one-third have prohibi- 
tions for a salaried employe being hired by 
a competitor. 

Focusing on the early retiree, the Uni- 
versity of Oregon researchers noted that 
since the majority of pension plans pro- 
vide for reduced pensions benefits under 
early retirement, it was “somewhat sur- 
prising” to find that only 12 per cent 
received incomes of less than $300 per month 
and that 41 per cent received income in ex- 
cess of $600 per month. The favorable in- 
come picture is believed attributable to the 
fact that the majority received income from 
sources other than their pensions. 


CONGRESS’ RIGHT TO KNOW 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article entitled “Congress’ Right To 
Know,” written by the distinguished 
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senior Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYM- 
INGTON), and published in the New York 
Times Magazine of August 9. 

Last year, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations established a subcommittee on 
United States Commitments and Agree- 
ments Abroad and selected Senator Sym- 
INGTON as its chairman. 

The subcommittee has held 37 days 
of hearings and has taken the testimony 
of 48 major witnesses from the executive 
branch with respect to our commitments 
in 27 countries. The staff of the subcom- 
mittee has visited 23 of these countries, 
and both the committee and the staff 
have spent hundreds of hours in research 
and discussion of problems which the 
work of the committee have disclosed. 

The work of the committee is of critical 
importance to Congress and the people 
of our country. Its purpose has been to 
determine the extent of the commitments 
of the United States abroad, both in re- 
spect of financial arrangements and, of 
greater importance, any commitment of 
our country to engage in the defense 
of other countries. 

As a member of the subcommittee, I 
consider that its work will result in the 
savings to our country of millions of 
dollars and the avoidance of situations 
which would lead our Nation into war. 

Senator SYMINGTON is uniquely quali- 
fied to be the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee and its leader. He has had prac- 
tical experience in business, and he has 
served in the executive branch of the 
Government as well as in the Senate. He 
is the only Member of either branch of 
Congress to sit on both the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. He has given to the 
work of the committee great experience 
and knowledge. Congress and the coun- 
try are indebted to Senator SYMINGTON 
for his leadership and courage in pre- 
senting to the country information which 
affect, as he has said so well, “the welfare 
and prosperity of the United States but 
also, and most significantly, the national 
security." 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CowcnESS' RicHT To KNOW 
(By Stuart Symington) 

WASHINGTON.—Executive secrecy surround- 
ing the conduct of our foreign policy and its 
associated military operations is, I am con- 
vinced, endangering not only the welfare 
and prosperity of the United States but also, 
and most significantly, the national security. 

This 1s a conclusion I have reached slowly, 
reluctantly, and from the unique vantage 
point of having been a Pentagon official and 
now being the only member of either branch 
of Congress to sit on both the Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Service Committees. 

The practice of either editing or wholly 
withholding military information from Con- 
gress and the public is not new; the present 
Administration is no better or worse than 
1ts predecessors. In recent years, the need for 
immediate reaction to a possible nuclear at- 
tack has made it necessary to transfer more 
authority to the executive branch, but this 
additional authority has apparently been 
carried over into the conventional military 
and foreign policy field. As a result, key for- 
eign policy activities have not been properly 
debated in Congress, for we simply have not 
known enough to play our traditional and 
constitutional role in the formulation of 
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foreign policy and the direction of the 
country. 

A particularly heavy veil of secrecy has 
been drawn over one especially important 
and dangerous aspect of the foreign/military 
policy field: the production and deployment 
overseas of United States nuclear weapons. 
While some secrecy in the nuclear field is 
justified, much of it is a carry-over from the 
past and deserves the most searching review 
within the Government as well as more pub- 
lic disclosure and debate. 

No one seriously concerned about the fu- 
ture can deny that our current worldwide 
Military posture could be interpreted by a 
possible enemy—including the other super- 
power—as unnecessarily threatening, and in 
any case belying any real interest on our part 
for achieving, through the current SALT 
talks, a permanent peace by means of an 
agreement about the control of nuclear arms. 

It seemed to me axiomatic that the Ameri- 
can public should know and understand as 
fully as possible the implications of our cur- 
rent worldwide military deployment and the 
foreign policy commitments which this de- 
ployment presumably enforces. Yet the pub- 
lic in this country often knows less than 
much of the rest of the world. As a ranking 
Republican on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee observed recently, “Our problem is 
that we don't take the Hong Kong news- 
papers.” 

My personal feeling of alarm began to 
stir in 1963, with the defense budget mount- 
ing toward $80-billion, and keen awareness 
based on personal experience that high cost 
and duplication are characteristic of our 
enormous military presence abroad. (Today, 
we have overseas more than 1,000,000 men 
in some 384 facilities and 3,000 minor instal- 
lations, along with 300,000 at sea.) At best, 
an examination of this vast military position 
could point up waste and inefficiency; at 
worst, it presents—because of its high dol- 
lar cost and its direct relations to issues 
of war and peace—a serious present danger 
to the continued vitality of our free and 
democratic institutions. 

It was against this background that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee decided 
to undertake a study of just what this na- 
tion's foreign policy commitments are. Sena- 
tor Fulbright asked me to serve as head of 
the new subcommittee and we began work 
in February, 1969. 

Seventeen months of investigating con- 
firmed our already deep concern about ex- 
ecutive branch secrecy surrounding much of 
our foreign policy and the military under- 
takings incident to those policies; secrecy 
which has now developed to a point where 
military activities often first create and then 
dominate foreign policy responses. 

I do not refer to the concealment of mili- 
tary details which could aid the enemy, 
nor to the publication of the precise 
terms of negotiations or specific agree- 
ments which could frustrate their suc- 
cessful consummation. I do refer, however, 
to the continuing failure to reveal, explain or 
justify the true dimensions of our activities 
abroad, dimensions which are far better 
known by our adversaries than by the Ameri- 
can public—and in some cases, by the Ameri- 
can Congress. 

As recent evidence, last month, for the first 
time in the history of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, an ambassador refused to 
testify about United States activities in a 
country in which we are waging war, unless 
specific regulations laid down by the State 
Department were adhered to, including re- 
tention by the executive branch only of any 
written record. 

Accordingly, rather than agreeing to State's 
stipulation that the written record of the 
testimony of G. McMurtrie Godley, the 
United States Ambassador to Laos—where he 
directs all military as well as political activi- 
ties—not be retained by the committee, the 
committee elected to receive a briefing from 
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the Ambassador, with no record being kept 
on either side. 

Publicity, I know, may be occasionally in- 
convenient to those who supervise the func- 
tioning of a bureaucracy. The “system” works 
more smoothly if unexposed to questioning. 
But public disclosure is a truly vital safe- 
guard against government adoption of posi- 
tions and policies of unknown and poten- 
tially dangerous implications. And when it 
comes to issues which involve actual survival 
(even more than mere prosperity and the 
question of whether so much of our money 
should be spent for military rather than do- 
mestic social needs), there is obvious need 
for more careful examination. 

Beyond any pragmatic concept is the phil- 
osophical. If this Government is one truly 
based upon the consent of the governed; if it 
is to function as the people's servant rather 
than their master, & proper measure of ac- 
curate information is essential for the peo- 
ple to determine whether their Government 
is wise and right in its response to their 
needs. 

Today's danger resulting from increased 
secrecy with respect to foreign/military policy 
and programs exists at two levels: informa- 
tion denied the public and information de- 
nied the Congress itself. 

As illustration, let us look briefly at the 
deep and costly American involvement in the 
secret war of northern Laos. 

Hearings on that country, which were held 
by our subcommittee last October, gave 
members a fairly comprehensive view of just 
what has been going on, for years, in that 
part of Southeast Asia. 

As shown by the transcripts, finally re- 
leased six months after the hearings, the 
United States has been, and is, participating 
heavily in a secret war that has cost many 
American lives and billions of dollars. It is a 
war conducted far away from any Vietnam 
interdiction effort along the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail of southern Laos. 

From a modest 1962 role as a supplier 
of equipment to the Government of Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, the United States has 
now become involved in fighting on a broad 
scale. Under the veil of what was officially 
termed “armed reconnaissance,” American 
fighter bombers, as far back as 1964, began 
to attack Communist ground targets and 
troops—and therefore inevitably civilians— 
in northern Laos; and American air effort 
in that area has grown continuously since 
that time. 

The air support took quantum leaps dur- 
ing the various bombing pauses over North 
Vietnam, reaching a peak after the 1968 
Executive order to cease all raids over that 
latter country. 

For over five years this secret American 
war has been going on in northern Laos; 
but until recently, the only reports on United 
States activities in that distant land were 
from representatives of the press who went to 
the scene. Some of these press stories con- 
tained much accurate detail; but almost 
without exception their accounts have under- 
standably contained mistakes. It was the 
old case of blindfolded men touching the 
elephant, with each describing the part he 
touched; and with American diplomats, here 
and in Laos, never anxious to remove the 
blindfolds. 

During the years 1964—69, as the clandes- 
tine American role in Laos grew steadily, ex- 
ecutive branch discussions and presentations 
to Congress were extremely limited; in some 
cases they were actually misleading. 

An illustration of the latter is the testi- 
mony in January, 1968, of William H. Sul- 
livan—the United States Ambassador in Laos 
at the time—before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. The Ambassador told the 
committee, “We do not have a military train- 
ing and advisory organization in Laos... 
We don't have advisers with them (the Lao- 
tions). However, some of these units prob- 
ably have been trained in Thailand under 
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American supervision, though we don’t have 
people with them. We don't have a military 
advisory group there.” 

When later asked whether Air America— 
the C.I.A. supported airline—was engaged 
in bombing, Ambassador Sullivan replied, 
"No, sir ... They carry equipment for our 
AID pro -.. But they are not engaged 
in combat operations. There are no Ameri- 
cans who fly Laotian planes.” When asked 
whether the Royal Laotian Air Force was do- 
ing any fighting, he responded, “They are 
doing all the fighting." 

This testimony was completely misleading. 
Nowhere did Ambassador Sullivan acknowl- 
edge the significant role of the United States 
Air Force, which for years has been bombing 
and nopalming Laotians in northern Laos, 
actually closer to the border of Red China 
than to the Ho Chi Minh Trail. Even though 
I personally traveled all over Laos in 1966 
and 1967, until these hearings in the fall of 
1969 I never knew that United States pilots, 
fiying out of Thailand, were bombing targets 
and napalming natives in that part of the 
country. 

When confronted at our hearings with 
these earlier statements, Ambassador Sulli- 
van, by then Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State, stated the reason he had given this 
type of testimony was because he had not 
been asked any direct questions about Ameri- 
can air operations in northern Laos. Senator 
Fulbright observed, "We do not know enough 
to ask you these questions unless you are 
wiling to volunteer the information. There 
is no way for us to ask you questions about 
thing: we don't know you are doing." 

The subcommittee finally heard testimony 
on all phases of Laos, including United States 
support of this war; but the American peo- 
ple are still being denied full information 
because of the continuing refusal of the 
executive branch to declassify portions of 
the transcript which, we think, should be 
in the public domain. 

Also known throughout the Far East is 
the participation in said Laotian war by 
United States supported third country mil- 
itary forces; but the State Department to 
date has also refused to make public the 
extent of this participation. 

Having achieved for the Congress during 
hearings last October a measure of disclosure 
about the situation in Laos, we turned our 
efforts to obtaining a release to the public 
of all testimony which would not help & 
possible enemy. 

After more than six months of discussion 
with numerous officials of both the Defense 
and State Departments, during which period 
the President himself issued & statement 
containing some of the facts of United 
States involvement in Laos, the subcommit- 
te finally obtained approval and then re- 
leased what we considered to be a meaning- 
ful transcript of its hearings on this sub- 
ject. Following this publicity, none of the 
negative results which the State Department 
had predicted as reasons for nondisclosure 
did in fact occur. 

The implications of secrecy raised in con- 
nection with the war in Laos are more far- 
ranging than this particular episode. As 
example, the secrecy of the Laotian opera- 
tion raises the fundamental constitutional 
question of the President’s right to wage war 
without either a declaration from Congress 
or, as in the case of these United States mil- 
itary Operations in northern Laos, even an 
authorization from Congress. 

As the result of an arrangement between 
the United States Ambassador in Laos and 
the head of the Laotian Government, the 
bombing of northern Laos actually began 
in 1964. Funds for this operation, which in- 
volved the sending of American combat 
planes from Thailand to hit targets and peo- 
ple in the north, were obtained from the 
Defense Appropriation Act without any pub- 
lic discussion or specific authorization. Thus 
the executive branch, under a veil of strict 
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secrecy, was not only permitted to wage an 
unauthorized war, but also to set & prece- 
dent for undertaking similar activities in 
other countries with which the United States 
has no formal treaty. 

A corollary to this constitutional question 
is a specific foreign policy question also 
raised by this Laotian example: namely, does 
the executive branch have the right to make 
&n agreement with a foreign government 
which would involve the use of American 
military forces, either air or ground, when 
part of that agreement includes a stipu- 
lation that the United States would not dis- 
close such activities? 

Also of grave concern is the fact that this 
secrecy concerning United States activities 
in northern Laos permitted the Administra- 
tion to escalate heavily the fighting in that 
area while it was de-escalating, with much 
public fanfare, the war in South Vietnam. 
As a result, the American people were mis- 
led as to the over-all role of the United 
States in Southeast Asia; whereas the 
enemy—fully aware of the stepped-up 
United States bombing—received quite a 
different impression with respect to the ac- 
tual intentions of our Government. 

This secrecy also prevented any objective 
review by the Congress of our policy with 
respect to Laos. Only after a closed session 
of the Senate, in which some details of the 
heavily stepped-up bombing were first dis- 
closed to the members, did the Congress 
finally take action by adopting an amend- 
ment which prohibited the sending of 
ground combat troops into that country. 
The vote on the amendment was 73 to 17. 

As for the future, if the precedent of Laos 
Secrecy had gone unchallenged, the Pres- 
ident, in effect, would have been able to 
assume authority to undertake secret mili- 
tary operations in any country he desired, 
disregarding the necessity of having, 


through treaty arrangement, either the au- 
thorization or even the prior consent of the 


Congress. Moreover, if in the same manner 
the executive branch in the future chooses 
to deny Congress the opportunity to approve 
or disapprove such major foreign policy de- 
cisions, then at the same time it would be 
denying the right of the people in a democ- 
racy to have а voice in policies which involve 
the overriding issues of war and peace. 

Another aspect of the problem of secrecy 
incident to the formulation of foreign/mili- 
tary policy is well illustrated by the develop- 
ments which led to the United States’ supply- 
ing financial and matériel Support to the 
Philippine noncombatants who went to 
Vietnam. 

At the request of Philippine Government 
leaders—who desire to hide the United States 
financia] support from their own people—an 
official cloak of secrecy was dropped over 
United States participation and financial 
contributions. As a result, the Americen 
people, too, were kept ignorant of the fact 
their taxes had been used to pay for Philip- 
pine support in Vietnam; and, lacking the 
facts, were led to believe that the Philippine 
Government had Spontaneously joined in 
with the United States in the common de- 
fense of South Vietnam. 

A complicating factor arose during the 1965 
Philippine elections. The successful candi- 
date for President, Senator Ferdinand Marcos, 
who was running against incumbent Presi- 
dent Macapagal, took a public position 
against the sending of Philippine combatants 
to Vietnam. After Marcos’s victory and his 
assumption of the Presidency, however, he 
changed his position, but stated he would 
send only noncombatant troops. 

One proviso of this agreement that the 
United States would grant extra allowances 
to individual Philippine soldiers and оћ- 
cers—allowances that would more than 
double their regular salaries—was that the 
terms of these allowances, as well as the 
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allowances themselves, would be kept secret. 
Philippine officials feared that public knowl- 
edge of the payments would make the force 
appear to be а mercenary one. 

At the request of the subcommittee, the 
manner in which this extraordinary arrange- 
ment was implemented has now been investi- 
gated by the General Accounting Office; and 
the subsequent G.A.O. report can only be 
described as incredible. True to past secrecy 
practice, however, the State Department has 
required the G.A.O., and therefore the sub- 
committee, to keep classified startling in- 
formation about this questionable use of 
taxpayers' funds. 

It is our conviction that the American 
people should have been informed when a 
decision was made initially by this Govern- 
ment to heavily finance Philippine noncom- 
bat forces to Vietnam. Such warranted use 
of secrecy—and the Philippine case is not 
unique—can only have serious implications 
far beyond the limited matter of these troops. 

For example, when the rules of such secrecy 
are applied, they require that within the 
United States Government certain steps be 
taken to observe such rules. In this par- 
ticular case, the secrecy ordered in turn re- 
quired that United States military prepare 
highly questionable, if not actually illegal, 
documents in order to justify the payments 
and at the same time satisfy the require- 
ments of the Philippine Government. 

Secrecy enabled this Government to turn 
over to the Philippine Government millions 
of dollars, according to the G.A.O. report, 
without any U.S. control over the money’s 
use, irrespective of the specific purpose for 
which the funds were made available in the 
first place. 

Earlier this year open hearings on U.S. 
payments for Philippine forces in Vietnam 
were held in the Philippines, with the wit- 
nesses under oath. We had planned to have 
similar hearings on this matter in June, but 
we have just been advised by the State De- 
partment, they cannot furnish witnesses for 
the hearings until later this month, They 
also again bring up the question of secrecy, 
by demanding that any hearings on this sub- 
ject held in this country be conducted in ex- 
ecutive session. 

All such actions by our Government could 
be interpreted by the governments of other 
countries as justification for not believing 
our claim that ours is an open society. Thus 
our policy of secrecy, in itself, could do seri- 
ous damage to our present and future rela- 
tions with other countries. 

Significant as the disclosures to date of our 
foreign policy and conventional military ac- 
tivities in Southeast Asia may have been— 
all part of the subcommittee’s effort to pre- 
sent the grave dangers of excessive secrecy— 
these developments pale compared with the 
need for more disclosure of our current world- 
wide deployment of nuclear weapons. 

For reasons we are now asking to have ex- 
plained, the executive branch continues to 
maintain a strict silence on this vital matter, 
refusing to disclose not only to the American 
people, but also to proper committees of the 
lars for various projects the desirability of 
which would be questionable. 

Any possible enemy is certain to know as 
much about the approximate location and 
general number of these weapons as Con- 
gress is entitled to know. The executive 
branch has announced that in Europe alone 
the United States has positioned 7,000 nu- 
clear warheads; and such information, along 
with the various political and military agree- 
ments covering their location and handling, 
must be a major factor in the formulation of 
foreign policy with each of the countries in 
question. 

In 1957, a large stockpile of these weapons 
in Europe was approved by our NATO aliens; 
and while the doctrine of “massive retalia- 
tion" was later changed to include that of 
"flexible response," this stockpile in Europe 
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has neyertheless continued to grow. We of 
the Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
Committees, however, haye never been given 
any details about the nature, or degree, or 
the reasons for that growth. 

In 1966, Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara did make reference to said growth 
when he testified as follows before a joint 
meeting of the Senate Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees: 

“We believe that the need now is not for 
more tactical nuclear weapons, because by 
the end of June of this year we will have a 
100 per cent increase іп the number of tac- 
tical warheads in the soll of Western Europe 
compared with what we had in 1961, but 
rather for weapons which have a better 
chance of surviving in both nuclear and 
nonnuclear environments." 

Previously a suggested freeze on further 
deployment, however, was met with stiff 
resistance by one country, and accordingly 
abandoned, 

In 1962, the Soviet Union commenced the 
installation of medium-range nuclear mis- 
siles in Cuba, This touched off the well- 
known crisis; and President Kennedy de- 
scribed the danger to our shores as follows: 

“This urgent transformation of Cuba into 
an important strategic base—by the presence 
of these large, long-range, and clearly of- 
fensive weapons of sudden mass destruc- 
tion—constitutes an explicit threat to the 
peace and security of all the Americas. 

“I call upon Chairman Khrushchev to halt 
and eliminate this clandestine, reckless, and 
provocative threat to world peace and to 
stable relations between our two nations." 

The theory of overkill has been generally 
accepted. The “two scorpions in a bottle” 
concept is sound in that today neither of 
the two super powers could prevent destruc- 
tion by the other. Every American who de- 
sires peace, therefore, has the right to ask— 
if this one deployment by the Soviets some 
90: miles from our shores was considered to be 
such a threat to our security, why should 
not the Soviets consider as equally danger- 
ous to them the deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons by the United States in countries even 
closer to their border? 


ONLY CONGRESS CAN CUT THROUGH EXECUTIVE 
SECRECY 


There was & touch of irony in the tele- 
vision address of Oct. 22, 1962, when Presi- 
dent Kennedy assured the world that “our 
own strategic missiles have never been trans- 
ferred to the territory of any other nation 
under a cloak of secrecy and deception. . . .” 
Perhaps these installations were not made 
without the knowledge of the other nations 
involved, but clearly such actions have been 
kept secret from the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people. 

In this connection, let us note how very 
little, if any, debate there has been in the 
Congress, or for that matter anywhere else 
in this country, about the deployment of 
nuclear weapons. Again, as has been true of 
many other weapons systems which in the 
past have cost the American taxpayer un- 
necessary bilions of dollars, the more a 
policy of secrecy can be maintained about 
any such program, the better the chance for 
receiving the money from Congress and later 
covering up costly mistakes. 

There are some who believe that if there 
had been more information about such 
matters as lethal fallout, required computer- 
ization, and possible electronic failures in- 
cident to multinuclear explosions, the Safe- 
guard Antiballistic Missile System (ABM), 
which passed the Senate last year by one 
vote, would not have been approved. 

One example of the continued use of se- 
crecy in the effort to gain support for this 
weapons system: last June 4 Dr. John Foster 
Jr., Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering, in open testimony before the Sen- 
ate, cited the “O'Neill Report,” made last 
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January to the Secretary of Defense by & 
panel of independent scientists; the report, 
Dr. Foster alleged, supported the view that 
the Safeguard ABM would "do what the 
Department of Defense wants it to do”; 
since the report is classified, Dr. Foster was 
not in a position to discuss the details which 
justified his statement. 

Later, however, two members of the O'Neill 
Report panel fiatly denied, in an open ses- 
sion before the Senate, that the findings of 
the panel contained the conclusions which 
Dr. Foster said it contained; so once more 
it became impossible to discuss the details 
of a proposed multibillion-dollar weapons 
system on its merits, a system which both of 
these experts opposed without reservation on 
the grounds that it was not cost effective 
and would not furnish the protection 
claimed. 

In any case, a continuation of this policy 
of unwarranted secrecy is clearly as unwise 
as it is undemocratic. The citizens of this 
nation, conscious of the need for more and 
better housing, more and better schools, 
control of crime and pollution, etc., are 
nevertheless bending under increasing taxes 
along with reduced purchasing power due 
to inflation; and they have the right to know 
& lot more about the reasons for these multi- 
billion-dollar expenditures, They are the ones 
who pay, and therefore the ones who should 
have more knowledge, and through that 
knowledge more say, in the establishment of 
priorities for our increasingly limited re- 
sources, 

In addition, the people have the right to 
know more about who profits from the pur- 
chases and operations growing out of such 
defense programs. 

A further problem presented by this policy 
of unprecedented secrecy has to do with the 
effect the deployment of these weapons 
abroad has on our agreements with countries 
in which such weapons are located. 

Perhaps the most disturbing risk: What 
would happen if some nuclear weapons fell 
into the hands of a once friendly govern- 
ment turned possible enemy? As illustra- 
tion of this possibility, in one country, at a 
time of international crisis, a local com- 
mander informed the American officer in 
charge that he intended to take possession 
of some of the nuclear weapons stationed 
there. 

That confrontation was solved without 
publicity. But in this fast-moving world 
any change in the international game of 
relative force no doubt furnishes a tempta- 
tion to the leaders of the host countries; 
and some of these nations are ruled by 
military dictatorships. 

Knowledge of the deployment of our nu- 
clear weapons in Europe is to my mind basic 
to any meaningful assessment by the Armed 
Services Committee of the number of troops 
and installations required in a particular 
area. 

With respect to its efforts to define the 
United States’ foreign policy commitments, 
the Foreign Relations Committee must of 
necessity be informed about what countries 
contain our nuclear weapons, along with 
what commitments have been made to those 
foreign governments which have such weap- 
ons on their soil. 

The subcommittee investigated the legal 
issues raised by the position taken by the 
executive branch; it concluded that there 
is no indication, cither in legislative history 
or precedent, for believing that Congress in- 
tended, in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, to 
limit inquiry into matters which are clearly 
basic to our foreign/military policy. 

On the subject of executive privilege, this 
investigation pointed up another unfortu- 
nate dimension in the policy of limited dis- 
closure established in the past and carried 
on by this Administration; namely, any 
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extension of this concept goes to the heart 
of the democratic process and raises more 
pointedly than ever the fundamental issue 
with respect to the proper distribution of au- 
thority between the executive branch and 
Congress. 

It is axiomatic that the executive branch 
does not have sole discretion as to what in- 
formation about the use of the taxpayers’ 
money should be given and what should be 
given to the proper committees of Congress. 
Otherwise, in effect, Congress would be 
forced to appropriate blindly billions of dol- 
lars for various projects the desirability of 
which would be questionable. 

In an extraordinary memorandum pre- 
pared in 1958, transmitted over the signature 
of the then Attorney General to a Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee, the Justice Depart- 
ment asserted that it was within the power 
of the executive branch to determine what 
information it would provide the Congress. 
Coincidentally, that Attorney General, Wil- 
liam P. Rogers, is now the Secretary of State. 

Without adequate information, however, 
how can the Congress perform properly its 
constitutional obligations to enact laws, ap- 
propriate funds and ratify treaties? 

As our self-appointed post-World War II 
mission to both defend and finance much if 
not most of the free world comes under in- 
creasingly skeptical surveillance, it would 
seem that proper disclosure to the Congress 
is essential to intelligent functioning under 
our Constitution. 

The executive branch, as the party in orig- 
inal possession of pertinent information, will 
inevitably prevail unless the legislative 
branch, with the help of public opinion, can 
obtain disclosure. Such disclosure is essential, 
because a continuation of this policy of un- 
necessary secrecy could endanger the sur- 
vival of the nation. 

Only the Congress can cut through execu- 
tive secrecy. Using appropriate committees 
in the foreign and military policy fields, Con- 
gress must increase overseeing responsibili- 
ties with systematic fact-finding inquiries, 
both in this country and abroad. In this way 
the people can be better informed and Sen- 
ators can better meet their “advice and con- 
sent” role in the formulation of foreign 
policy. 

Fifteen years ago Walter Lippmann wrote 
that foreign-policymaking officials “... 
rarely feel they can afford the luxury of 
telling the whole truth to the people. And 
since not telling it, though prudent, is un- 
comfortable, they find it easier if they them- 
selves do not have to hear too often too much 
of the sour truth. The men under them who 
report and collect the news come to realize 
in their turn that it is safer to be wrong be- 
fore it has become fashionable to be right.” 

The current domestic and international 
situation does not permit us the luxury of 
delay; and now it has fallen to the Congress, 
with the support of the people, to break this 
chain of automatically continuing policies; 
and in that way also to break through the 
government secrecy which has been and is 
being utilized both to defend the past and 
to limit the future. 


IMPORTANCE OF AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION INDUSTRY TO ALASKA 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, Anchor- 
age, Alaska, was honored to be host to 
the 1970 Western Conference of Public 
Service Commissions this year, where 
Vice Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Whitney Gillilland, made an ad- 
dress relating to the uniqueness of the 
air transportation industry’s importance 
to Alaska. The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, predecessor of the present 
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Board, made very special efforts to nur- 
ture air transportation in the Territory 
of Alaska as Judge Gillilland mentions 
in his address. 

Alaska’s special dependency on its air 
travel system is that it must be to Alas- 
kans what the combination of air, rail, 
and highway service is to other States 
and be a communication link as well for 
rural communities. In many parts of my 
State, Alaska’s transportation eggs are 
in one basket. And when the big silver 
bird does not nest in a community, that 
community is cut off from the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Statehood in 1959 and air technology 
improvement have brought Alaska much 
closer to the “Lower 48.” The demands 
upon air service by our scattered commu- 
nities have grown as general transporta- 
tion needs have grown all over the coun- 
try. There is a dichotomy in the use of 
modern sophisticated air service for re- 
mote Alaskan communities where there 
is little other evidence of modern tech- 
nology. But there is no other feasible 
rapid transportation. The airlines that 
serve Alaska must negotiate that tech- 
nological chasm, and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, as evinced by Vice Chair- 
man Gillilland's address in Alaska, is 
cognizant of the challenge before it. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF WHITNEY GILLILLAND, VICE 
CHAIRMAN, CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, AT 
THE 1970 WESTERN CONFERENCE OF PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMMISSIONS 
It will be my purpose to deal primarily 

with the course of development of air trans- 
portation in Alaska, with the regulatory 
problems peculiar thereto, and with the 
methods undertaken to deal with them. I 
am going to do this for two reasons, First, 
because all of us here as citizens of the 
United States and as regulators have a con- 
siderable interest in this great beautiful 
state in its own right, a state which, as I 
view 1t, is destined to become at some point 
in time one of the nation’s wealthiest and a 
state of origin and destination for one of 
the nation’s major traffic flows. Second, be- 
cause the very uniqueness of the regulatory 
problems connected with Alaska, and of the 
methods undertaken to solve them, may 
serve to highlight other problems shared 
by all of us. To these other problems Le., 
those shared by all of us, I will also give 
some brief attention. 

I am sure that it is not necessary for me 
to remind anyone sitting In this room to- 
day, of the indispensable contribution that 
air transportation has made in the develop- 
ment of this great state of Alaska. I know, 
that for a good part of the lives of most of 
us, we have been hearing about the heroic 
exploits of bush pilots, and the triumph of 
man and his machines over the wilderness. 
Much of that pioneering is now past and 
Alaska currently enjoys a broad range of 
air transportation services, rendered by 
stable, well managed air carriers, using the 
most modern equipment. The road from the 
earliest days of Alaskan aviation down to 
the present magnificent system has, how- 
ever, been long and difficult, and I am 
proud to say that the Civil Aeronautic 
Board has played no little part, in building 
the Alaskan air transportation system we 
use so casually and confidently today, 

To understand fully the Board's role in 
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Alaskan air transportation it is necessary 
to go back into history a little bit. 

We all know that the long distances, the 
rugged terrain, the climate, and the lack or 
any other adequate transportation in Alaska, 
created an ideal environment for the ex- 
ploitation of commercial air transportation. 
The earliest records available to the Board 
indicate that the first air transportation 
services in Alaska started in the mid 1920's 
with the most primitive of aircraft. By the 
middle thirties & large number of small car- 
riers had come into existence. Some of these 
carriers were in pretty precarious financial 
condition, but they were encouraged to keep 
trying by the vigorous growth of the indus- 
try. Figures in one of the Board's early cases 
indicate that the industry grew approxi- 
mately tenfold between 1929 and 1935, and 
almost threefold between 1935 and 1940. 
While a number of passengers were carried, 
equally significant classes of traffic were 
freight and mail. The first substantial use of 
aircraft to carry the mail began in 1934. By 
1938, the Post Office was requesting bids for 
62 star routes covering approximately 6,000 
route miles of service, and it was clear that 
the airplane had completely replaced the dog 
sled and riverboat, as the most reliable form 
of transportation in the territory. 

What about the carriers that made up this 
Alaskan industry? In the very first Alaskan 
case, there were 39 separate applications for 
certificates. These 39 carriers operated about 
100 aircraft of which only about eight were 
multi-engined, the balance being single- 
engined aircraft of from four to seven pas- 
senger capacity, some, even at that time, 
being of ancient vintage. Passengers ac- 
counted for only about 67 percent of the 
traffic. All traffic was subject to highly sea- 
sonal fiuctuations. Many of the companies 
were one and two man outfits without great 
financial resources. They operated some 
Scheduled service, but by and large they 
fiew when and where they could find busi- 
ness, On most routes where business was 
good they had an aggressive price cutting 
competitor or were threatened with competi- 
tion, Under conditions like these the im- 
mense potential of the airplane for develop- 
ing Alaska might never have been realized. 
Now down in the 48 states a similar, if not 
quite so acute, situation had been develop- 
ing, and it was partly to cure such chaotic 
conditions that the Congress in 1938 passed 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

As I am sure many of you know, our Act 
is a multi-purpose instrument which in its 
Declaration of Policy charges the Board in 
the exercise and performance of its powers 
and duties to “. . . consider the following, 
among other things, as being in the public 
interest, and in accordance with the public 
convenience and necessity: 

(a) The encouragement and development 
of an air-transportation system properly 
adapted to the present and future needs 
of the foreign and domestic commerce of 
the United States, of the Postal Service, and 
of the national defense; 

(b) The regulation of air transportation 
in such manner as to recognize and preserve 
the inherent advantages of, assure the high- 
est degree of safety in, and foster scund eco- 
nomic conditions in, such transportation, 
and to improve the relations between, and 
coordinate transportation by, air carriers; 

(c) The promotion of adequate, economi- 
cal, and efficient service by air carriers at 
reasonable charges, without unjust discrim- 
inations, undue preferences or advantages, 
or unfair or destructive competitive prac- 
tices; 

(d) Competition to the extent necessary 
to assure the sound development of an air- 
transportation system properly adapted to 
the needs of the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, of the Postal 
Service, and of the national defense; 
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(e) The promotion of safety in air com- 
merce; and 

(f) the promotion, encouragement, and 
development of civil aeronautics.” * 

Armed with this far-reaching statute the 
Civil Aeronautics Board began the 32 years 
of development, promotion and regulation 
of air transportation, including that of 
Alaska, which has helped to bring about 
today’s marvelous system. 

Since Alaska was at that time a Federal 
territory, all carriage by air for hire, no 
matter how insignificant, theoretically came 
under the jurisdiction of the Board, and the 
Board immediately recognized that it had a 
difficult and unusual situation to deal with in 
its regulation and promotion of the Alaskan 
air transportation system. Very soon after 
the passage of the Act it commenced a com- 
prehensive investigation, to determine the 
nature of the industry and its needs. This 
was known as the Alaska Air Transportation 
Investigation? Out of that investigation, 
which had 39 applicants for route authority, 
23 certificates were issued. It is worth not- 
ing that this large number of certificates 
was equivalent in number to the total 
granted to all non-Alaskan air carriers reg- 
ulated by the Board. 

The first opinion issued in the Investiga- 
tion contains numerous passages reflecting 
the knowledge gained and the Board's 
awareness of the unique problems presented. 
At one point in considering the extent to 
which its Economic Regulations should ap- 
ply to the industry the Board said: 

“This proceeding has thus far demon- 
strated conclusively that the operations of 
these Alaskan carriers are affected by un- 
usual circumstances. It seems unnecessary 
to discuss in detail the Regulations of the 
Board prescribed for air transportation op- 
erations in the States to support the fur- 
ther conclusion that such regulations are 
inappropriate for application in their en- 
tirety to, and would be an undue burden 
on Alaskan carriers. The public interest does 
not require that these carriers be subjected 
to any greater degree of regulation than is 
essential for the protection of the public 
and the benefit of the industry as a 
whole...” з 

In view of the uniqueness of the industry, 
the Board decided that there were some very 
special things, not done in other areas of its 
jurisdiction, that it had to do to handle its 
Alaska matters, and its decision in the Inves- 
tigation set forth a number of them. First, it 
stated its general policy in regard to regula- 
tion of Alaska air carriers, as being confined 
to a minimum consistent with carrying out 
the purposes of the Act. Second, the certifi- 
cates it issued would, unlike the certificates 
issued to all other carrlers, authorize two 
types of service, conventional regular route 
service, mail or nonmail, and irregular route 
service. Third, a broad charter authority 
was given. Fourth, it promulgated a special 
regulation under its exemption powers, to 
classify Alaskan air carriers in a separate 
category, and exempt them from certain pro- 
visions of the Act and the Board's Regula- 
tions. Finally, the Board stated its intention 
to establish an Alaskan office. 

These imaginative conclusions laid the 
foundation for the subsequent development 
of the Alaskan industry. In its policy state- 
ment, the Board gave full recognition to the 
need of the infant industry for a relatively 
unrestricted environment in which to de- 
velop. The irregular route authorlty which 
allowed the carriers to serve any point, in 
any fashion, within a given area, gave the 


: Federal Aviation Act of 1958. Sec. 102. 
(72 Stat. 740, 49 U.S.C. 1302). 

* Alaska Air Transportation Investigation, 
2 C.A.B. 785 (1941). 

2 Ibid. 788. 
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kind of maximum flexibility to the carriers, 
which was essential in developing new serv- 
ices, when they were needed. Further, even 
new regularly scheduled services could be 
operated under this authority, if they ap- 
peared needed. The liberal charter authority 
given was likewise fitted to the peculiar con- 
ditions in Alaska. With very few restrictions 
it permitted unlimited charter services any- 
where in the territory, and prohibited char- 
ters in Alaska by non-Alaska carriers. The 
creation of a special class of carriers called 
"Alaskan Air Carriers" was extremely impor- 
tant because it enabled the Board, by regu- 
lation, to relieve these frail and almost ex- 
perimental businesses from the full panoply 
of regulation that was required of carriers 
elsewhere, and it also enabled the Board to 
make other kinds of exceptions to regulation 
that were appropriate in the light of the spe- 
cial conditions in Alaska. 

From the standpoint of administration, 
and the convenience of the local industry, 
an important step in those early days was 
the establishment of the Board's Alaska Of- 
fice. The Alaska Office was in effect a minia- 
ture overall Board staff with substantial au- 
tonomy. Through this medium, the industry 
in Alaska was afforded the opportunity of 
doing nearly all its business with the Board 
right in Alaska. Tariffs, schedules, applica- 
tions, agreements and many other matters 
could be filled and processed by the Alaska 
Office. Most of the hearings involving route 
licensing were heard on the spot by a hear- 
ing examiner stationed in Alaska, It was even 
possible to present oral argument to the 
Board through the Alaska Office. 

Over the years since the inception of these 
very well planned beginnings, the Board has 
been ever watchful and ready to take what- 
ever action, and make whatever changes, it 
deemed necessary to keep the Alaskan indus- 
try abreast, or ahead of, the air transporta- 
tion requirements of the area. In implement- 
ing this program the Board has had a goal 
of providing better transportation for the 
public while at the same time strengthening 
the carriers financially. 

An essential part of the Board's program, 
of course, has involved supporting with sub- 
sidy the air service to the approximately 270 
points served in Alaska. This is about one- 
third of all points served by certificated car- 
riers in the entire 50 states. Until only re- 
cently, most of this service was provided by 
small and costly to operate bush-type air- 
craft. A good deal still is. Although this large 
number of points produces only about two 
and one-half percent of the nation's sub- 
sidized passenger traffic, and a considerably 
smaller percentage of the total air traffic, it 
has regularly commanded about 10 to 12 per- 
cent of the total amount appropriated for 
air carrier subsidy. No other state receives 
as much regularly scheduled, subsidized 
service as Alaska. 

As I stated earlier, a long range goal of the 
Board's program has been to nurture an in- 
dustry of financially strong carriers who 
eventually, it may be hoped, will have little 
or no dependence on subsidy. I also earlier 
remarked upon the frail nature of the car- 
rlers who received the 23 grandfather certifi- 
cates back in 1942, so you can imagine the 
task involved in helping such a large number 
of tiny carriers become strong, especially in 
the face of the natural obstacles in the їеггі- 
tory. Moreover, Alaska had few good airfields, 
&lmost no navigational aids, all equipment 
&nd spare parts had to be brought in from 
the states and, generally, the costs of doing 
business were way out of line when com- 
pared with operations elsewhere. 

In its efforts to help the carriers to better 
financial health, the Board has, over the 
years, held literally dozens of proceedings, 
almost all of them, incidentally taking place 
in Alaska. These have ranged from the sim- 
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pler cases, to large complex area cases such 
as the current Alaska Service Investigation. 
These cases have contained a wide variety of 
issues, designed to find answers for particu- 
lar problems in the air route structure, which 
would lead to a strengthening of the indus- 
try. There have been cases which considered 
mergers and acquisitions, the complete ter- 
mination of certificates, the transfer of 
routes, the deletion of one or two carriers in 
a thin market, the suspension of carriers at 
low traffic, money losing points, the award of 
new routes, the award of competitive routes 
and many other questions. 

As a result of all these proceedings the 
Board has been able to build a system which 
has fewer, but much stronger carriers. There 
are now only five Alaskan carriers. Further, 
the Board through this process has been 
able to channel the efforts of the carriers 
into specializing in certain classes of trans- 
portation, i.e. some carriers concentrate 
their efforts on long-haul trunk-type routes 
while others specialize in a shorter-haul, lo- 
cal type of service. Such specialization has 
produced more efficient equipment and facil- 
ities for the carriers and improved service to 
the public, For example, certain long-haul 
Jet aircraft are very suitable, operationally, 
for the Anchorage-Seattle route and are ca- 
pable of making & lot of money for their 
operators. On the other hand, the use of 
this same equipment on some of the shorter, 
lower traffic density routes, which other 
classes of carriers serve, might be operation- 
ally impossible and even if it were operation- 
ally feasible, would surely bankrupt its own- 
er in a short while. 

The stronger carriers and the specializa- 
tion which have emerged in the course of 
time are only one aspect of the change which 
has taken place in Alaska under the Board’s 
guidance, The other is a vast improvement 
in service to the public in the form of new 
services. Almost as soon as the Alaska Air 
Transportation Investigation" was over in 
1942 the Board became involved in additional 
cases whose central issues related to ques- 
tions of new air service. From the original 
regular mail routes on which the Board cer- 
tificated about 110 points, the Board author- 
ized system eventually spread to cover the 
entire state and thus to the nearly 300 points 
presently served. Two of the early cases were 
especially noteworthy. In the Pacific Case ® 
decided in 1946 and the United States-Alaska 
case? decided in 1951 the Board authorized 
sweeping new services between the 48 states 
and Alaska and Alaska and the Orient. In 
sum, in these two cases new or competitive 
services were authorized between Alaska, on 
the one hand, and the major gateways of 
Seattle, Portland, Chicago, Edmonton, and 
Tokyo on the other hand. By a process called 
tacking these new awards also opened up 
the possibility of new through services be- 
yond these gateways on the existing routes 
of the carriers who received the new author- 
ity. For example, on its new Anchorage- 
Chicago route Northwest could provide 
through service beyond Chicago to New 
York or Washington. In addition, the same 
carrier on its Anchorage-Tokyo route could 
provide through services to places such as 
Seoul or Manila. These were extremely im- 
portant &wards because they put Alaska 
squarely on the international route map 
and established the basis for later expan- 
sions of air service by foreign air carriers. 
Folowing the trail blazed by the earlier 
awards, these carriers sought and received 
authorization from the Board for routes over 


* Alaska Service Investigation, C.A.B. Doc- 
ket 20826. 

5 Alaska Air Transportation Investigation, 
3 С.А.В: 804 (1942). 

* Pacific Case, 7 C.A.B. 209 (1946). 

T United States-Alaska Service Case, 14 
С.А.В. 122 (1951). 
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the arctic between Europe and the Far East 
via Alaskan points, mainly Anchorage. To- 
day seven forelgn air carriers are authorized 
to serve Anchorage, providing direct service 
for Alaskans to such important world traffic 
centers, in addition to Tokyo, as London, 
Paris, Copenhagen, Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, 
Hamburg, Brussels and Amsterdam. 

In the Transpacific Case* the Board 
awarded new routes which now permit 
Western to operate a direct service from 
Anchorage to Honolulu and thence to Los 
Angeles and permit Pan American to fly 
between New York and Tokyo via Fairbanks. 
The Board has also recently authorized Pan 
American to carry Fairbanks-New York traf- 
fic on this route thus providing a second di- 
rect air link between Alaska and the popu- 
lous northeast section of the United States. 
In recent years other Board actions have 
made it possible for the public to enjoy com- 
petitive trunkline service in the Anchorage- 
Fairbanks market and new through service 
to southwestern points such as San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 

This long story of development pretty 
much brings us down to the present and I 
do not need to tell you that circumstances 
have changed mightily in Alaska since the 
early days of Civil Aeronautics Board con- 
cern with the air transportation matters in 
the area. In fact, some of the actions taken 
by the Board to improve the air transporta- 
tion system have had a direct bearing on 
the way its own business is handled. For 
instance, the urgency of need for the Alaska 
Office has long since disappeared. The ex- 
cellent direct air service now available makes 
it possible for Alaskans to deal directly with 
the Board’s Washington Office by mail or 
by personal visits, and I can vouch for the 
fact that they often do that very thing. 
Furthermore, while the Board still has a 
regulation on its books establishing a class 
of Alaskan Air Carriers it has been amended 
many times and the sweeping exemptions 
contained in the earlier versions have been 
cut way back as both the Board and the 
carriers have realized the need for more so- 
phisticated information and control in the 
conduct of their businesses. 

Before going on to another subject, I 
would like to say that the Alaskan air trans- 
portation system is far from being com- 
pleted. Demands for service in new areas 
are constantly arising at the same time as 
demand in other areas may be receding. 
These situations have to be recognized and 
acted upon as the Board did in authorizing 
new service to the north slope oil explora- 
tion region. There is also much to do in the 
area of rates and fares and the matter of 
the adequacy of service in particular markets 
is always with us. The Board has always 
had at its command reasonably current 
&nd definitive information on the economic 
and social conditions in Alaska and on the 
status of the air transportation system. It 
continues to have a similarly good under- 
standing of current developments. More- 
over, in the future we expect that the ever 
more capable Alaska Transportation Com- 
mission will be able to help us, in this re- 
spect, especially in matters where they have 
gained expertise. 

I would like to turn briefly to some mat- 
ters which I am sure are frequently on the 
minds of you gentlemen here today. Those 
are matters of the relations between the state 
aviation authorities and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Those questions are usually distilled 
into what it is legal for you to do and what 
it is legal for us to do. 

As far as the Board is concerned, its juris- 
diction is set forth in the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958. 

As a general proposition the Board’s ju- 


8 Transpacific Route Investigation, С.А.В. 
Orders 69-1—11, January 4, 1969 and 69—4—90, 
April 24, 1969, 
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risdiction is limited to intertate and for- 
eign air transportation. This is defined by 
the Federal Aviation Act and court decisions 
as (1) common-carrier operations between 
the States or between a State and a foreign 
country, (2) common-carrier operations 
between points in the same State which in- 
volve flight through the airspace outside of 
that State or which, although entirely the 
geographical limits of the State, are merely 
the intrastate leg of an interstate or foreign 
journey for more than an insignificant num- 
ber of passengers; and (3) carriage of mail. 
It is not always fully appreciated that car- 
riage of traffic in the latter category alone 
is all that is needed to lodge in the Board 
primary jurisdiction over a carrier’s entire 
operation. If a carrier’s operations do not 
fall into any of these categories, that is, if 
they are truly and solely intrastate, economic 
regulation, if any, has always been treated 
as a matter for the States, even where the 
intrastate carriers compete with and may 
have an adverse economic impact on the in- 
terstate carriers which are regulated by the 
Board under Federal law. In this connection, 
however, I would warn that there may be 
much hazard in undertaking to cure serv- 
ice deficiencies by authorizing competition 
between an intrastate carrier and a Federally 
certificated carrier. We have already had 
enough experience with these things to know 
that unless the market is truly dense enough 
to economically support the services of two 
carriers nothing will be gained by such ac- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the States have oc- 
casionally asserted an authority to regulate 
various aspects of the operations of the 
Federally-regulated carriers. Before going to 
Specifics, however, let me point out briefly 
the provisions of the Federal law which are 
likely to be involved. To begin with, they 
empower the Board to license interstate air 
transportation by issuing certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity, and forbid such 
operations without a certificate. These cer- 
tificates specify the points between which the 
carriers may operate; in other words, they 
describe the carriers’ authorized routes, The 
Act also empowers the Board to take such 
steps as may be necessary to insure that the 
carriers provide adequate service to the pub- 
lic. Conversely, the Board may authorize 
carriers to suspend or permanently discon- 
tinue service at points on their routes. 
Finally, the Board has control over the car- 
riers’ rates and fares, and it supports services 
which are needed, but not self-sustaining, 
with Federal subsidy. In the performance of 
these functions the Board has been directed 
by Congress to act with the objective of 
promoting an economically sound air trans- 
portation system properly adapted to the 
needs of the country’s domestic commerce, 
and this, I can assure you, includes the needs 
of intrastate travelers. 

The Board has taken over steps to assure 
that the smaller intrastate points receive 
Service. It has established the class of car- 
riers known as the air taxi operators, or com- 
muter airlines, and exempted them from 
most of the economic regulatory require- 
ments of the Federal Aviation Act. In fact, 
in Alaska the Board has prohibited commuter 
carriers from operating without authority 
from the State. These carriers are today pro- 
viding a large amount of service between 
intrastate points. 

As. I have said the Board has never sought 
to deprive the States of their rights to regu- 
late. On the contrary, it has consistently 
disclaimed any contention that all economic 
regulation of interstate air carriers by the 
States is forbidden. For example, it was with- 
out objection by the Board that the State of 
California successfully asserted the right to 
regulate the rates charged by an interstate 
carrier for the carriage of intrastate traffic. 
It bas not objected to requirements that 
State certificates be obtained for carriage of 
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intrastate traffic between points in the same 
State which it has included in a certificate, 
nor has it claimed that the Federal Aviation 
Act would preclude a State from denying 
such a certificate. It has recognized that a 
State’s denial of a certificate might be an 
unconstitutional burden on interstate com- 
merce, but in the only case of which I am 
aware in which there was such a denial, the 
Board did not contend that the State’s action 
was unconstitutional, 

What I have been talking about are areas 
where the Federal and State bodies can act 
separately without substantial conflict, There 
are also many areas where they can act in 
concert, Each of the state agencies has a 
fund of expertise that would be useful to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and we believe 
that we have similar contributions to make 
to the states. This kind of information has 
been exchanged on a number of occasions. 
State agencles frequently appear in Civil 
Aeronautics Board proceedings and the 
Board, in several instances, has filed state- 
ments on matters pending before state agen- 
cies. Whenever state agencies have presented 
their cases before the Board, the Board has 
been very much concerned with their inter- 
ests and has given them the fullest con- 
sideration in reaching its decisions. 

The Board presently has underway a pro- 
ceeding, the Alaska Service Investigation,” 
which presents an unusual opportunity for 
state-federal cooperation. This is a route case 
which contains numerous and diverse issues 
relating to service authorizations throughout 
the entire state. The case therefore is of 
much importance. Likewise, it is also a case 
where the Board will be expecting substan- 
tial help from the State in the form of com- 
prehensive recommendations from the Alaska 
Transportation Commission. There are many 
difficult problems to resolve, Some of them 
may not be fully recognized. I note that in 
а recent pleading dealing with general air 
transportation matters the Commission ap- 
pears to express the belief that joint reso- 
lution is required and cites certain subcon- 
tracts between the certificated carriers and 
air taxi operators which it contends are out- 
dated, inadequate and inappropriate. The 
case, however, contains specific and appro- 
priate issues to deal with this question. The 
order of investigation states that the Board 
wil determine whether the public conveni- 
ence and necessity require the deletion or 
suspension of a carrier's authority to serve 
points with its own equipment, Should one 
of the existing carriers be suspended and not 
replaced by another Federally certificated 
carrier, presumably the state could authorize 
the service to be provided by an intrastate 
carrier. The Board would expect that the 
Commission would make a definitive recom- 
mendation on the disposition of such issues. 

Another item in the State’s pleading re- 
lates to its view that the subsidy needs of 
the Federally certificated carriers should be 
subject to a realistic and imaginative review, 
and this of course, is precisely one of the 
purposes of the Investigation, The Board's 
order states that as to a member of the mar- 
kets at issue in the case, a determination 
shall be made as to whether the service au- 
thorized shall be eligible for subsidy. Again, 
the Board will be looking to the State for its 
views on this subject. In examining care- 
fully the order of investigation it becomes 
clear that the case contains issues going to 
most of the route problems presently vexing 
the State. 

It has been suggested by the Commission 
that the Board, under Section 204 of the 
Act, could hold a joint proceeding with the 
Commission and.reach a joint decision. This 
has never been done, and I think our best 
legal opinion is that while there may be 
no bar to the holding of joint hearings and 
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the use of the same record by each agency, 
there is no provision in Section 204 for a 
joint decision, and that in fact, it would be 
beyond the authority of the Board to share 
with any other body its decislon-making 
role on purely Federal questions such as the 
requirements of the postal service, carrier 
selection, and the amount and allocation of 
subsidy payments. 

It would appear to me that the existing 
procedures provide ample opportunity for 
the State to get its case before the Board. 
The Commission requested additional time 
to hold extensive field hearings of its own on 
some of the questions at issue in the case. Its 
request was granted by the Examiner. With 
the very complete record which it, and the 
other parties to the proceeding should be able 
to make in the case, the Commission should 
be in a good position to make informed rec- 
ommendations to the Examiner and the 
Board on the kind of matters I have just 
mentioned. 

There are other matters raised in Alaska's 
pleading, which are also frequently matters 
of concern in other states as well. Unfortu- 
nately, we usually hear about these things 
informally and in a very generalized sort of 
way. The Board just cannot deal with such 
matters on the basis of such limited knowl- 
edge. Sometimes, as in this instance, the 
route investigation is not the proper place 
to deal with rate matters or adequacy of 
service questions. The Board has remedies for 
those situations where the service provided 
by federally certified carriers within a state 
appears to be inadequate or other unsatis- 
factory. What is needed from the state bodies 
are pleadings detailing specifically the nature 
of the problems and factual circumstances 
related thereto, filed in accordance with the 
Board's procedural regulations. The Board 
would then have a basis to act on such com- 
plaints. The Board is as interested in the 
proper operation of the federal air transpor- 
tation system within a state as it is between 
the states and, properly apprised of any de- 
ficiencies, it will act to resolve air transporta- 
tion questions in the public interest. 

To conclude, I think it may be said the 
Board's approach to the entire problem of 
Federal-State jurisdiction has been to exer- 
cise care that local action not run counter to 
Federal policies and directives which the 
Board is required to uphold. Perhaps the 
best way to sum up the matter, is to say that 
in the 32 year history of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board there have been only a handful of 
conflicts between the Board and State regu- 
latory bodies, In view of the long history of 
understanding and mutual respect which 
have characterized Federal-State relation- 
ships in this area in the past, I am confident 
that the pattern will continue to prevail, 


SENATOR SCOTT’S RECORD ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS LEGISLATION 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it is a pleas- 
ure for me to ask unanimous consent 
that a memorandum outlining the for- 
eign affairs legislative record of our dis- 
tinguished minority leader, and my long- 
time friend and colleague, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr), be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SENATOR Scorr’s RECORD ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
LEGISLATION 

Because of its unique power to ratify 
treaties and to confirm presidential nomina- 
tions, the U.S. Senate has traditionally 
played a significant role in foreign policy. 
The last five years have witnessed an unprec- 
edented resurgence of that role. As the Re- 
publican Leader, Senator Hugh Scott knows 
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that the Senate must continue to make its 
voice heard, and its views known, within the 
Executive branch of the government. 

Senator Scott has recognized the domi- 
nant role of the United States in world af- 
fairs. But he also recognizes that the United 
States must not become the world's police- 
man. As & firm believer in the Nixon 
Doctrine, Senator Scott says that the United 
States must, and will, keep its commitments 
to other nations but, at the same time, 
insists that other nations do more for them- 
selves. 

The following summary outlines Senator 


Hugh Scott's record on foreign policy: 
THE 91ST CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S, Res. 415—To express the sense of the 
Senate on the growing threat posed by Soviet 
pilots and technicians in the Middle East. 

S. 2846—To authorize the Secretary of 
State to participate in development of a pro- 
totype desalting plant in Israel under the 
Foreign Assistance Act. 

Votes 


Voted to ratify the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty denying the possession of nu- 
clear weapons to nations who now do not 
have them. 

Voted to declare that U.S, diplomatic rec- 
ognition of foreign governments does not 
mean U.S. approval of those governments. 

Voted to authorize $80 million to encour- 
age Vietnamese land reform programs. 

Voted to express the sense of the Senate 
favoring mutual suspension of plenis y 

loyment of strategic weapons systems 
the. Soviet Union and the United States. 

Voted to repeal the Gulf of Tonkin Resolu- 
tion. 

Voted to provide that nothing in the 
Cooper-Church amendment shall be deemed 
to impugn the powers of Congress, including 
the power to declare war and to make rules 
and regulations for the Government and reg- 
ulation of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

THE 90TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 


8.2391—To establish a National Visitor 

Center in the District of Columbia. 
Votes 

Voted to ratify the Consular Convention 
with the Soviet Union. 

Voted to ratify the Treaty on Outer Space. 

Voted to establish a joint congressional 
committee to review U.S. foreign policy goals 
and its foreign assistance program in relation 
to that policy. 

THE 89TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

8.1992— To establish a Peace by Invest- 
ment Corporation to give financial aid to 
underdeveloped countries (and firms giving 
such aid) for the expansion. of industrial and 
agricultural activity and to establish an 
insurance system to protect investments 
made by firms who give such aid to under- 
developed countries 

Votes 

Voted to condemn the Soviet persecution 
of Jews. 

Voted to authorize increased foreign as- 
sistance through use of international lend- 
ing organizations, 

Voted to bar foreign assistance to the 
United Arab Republic so long as it com- 
mitted aggression. 

THE 88TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S.15—To establish a National Academy of 
Foreign Affairs as a graduate level institu- 
tion to train professional personnel of Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

S.Con.Res.15—To request the President 
to express the concern of the American peo- 
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ple on behalf of the peoples of Lithuania, 
Estonia and Latvia. 

S. Con. Res. 21—To express U.S. determina- 
tion with respect to general disarmament 
and arms control. 

S. Res. 148—To express the sense of the 
Senate in favor of banning all nuclear tests 
that contaminate the atmosphere or oceans. 

S. 1376—to refuse aid to any nation which 
will be able to use it to further its military 
aggression. 

S. Con. Res. 99—To express the sense of the 
Congress that the United Nations provide for 
the self-determination for the Baltic States. 


Votes 


Voted to ratify the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty. 

Voted to deny assistance to any country 
which the President determined to be en- 
gaged in or preparing for aggressive military 
efforts against the United States or any 
country receiving assistance under this or 
any other act, or any country to which sales 
were made under the Food for Peace Act. 

Voted to establish an Advisory Committee 
on Private Enterprise in Foreign Aid. 

Voted to provide for appointment by the 
President of a committee to review, evaluate, 
and make recommendations respecting for- 
eign aid programs. 

THE 87TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 


S, Res. 393—To express the sense of the 
Senate in favor of a Western Hemisphere 
military alliance. 

Votes 


Voted to bar aid to Communist-controlled 
nations in arrears in their United Nations 
payments. 

Voted to ratify the International Conven- 
tion for the Prevention of Pollution of the 
Sea by ОП. 

Voted to establish a comprehensive 10- 
year program of oceanographic research and 
surveys. 

Voted to prohibit assistance to Communist 
dominated countries. 

Voted to provide that no assistance could 
be furnished any country unless the Presi- 
dent had determined that such country was 
not dominated by Communism. 

Voted to prohibit aid to any country which 
exported to Communist-bloc nations arms, 
munitions and items used in the production 
of implements of war. 

Voted to prohibit aid to any nation more 
than two years in arrears in payments of 
assessments and/or contributions to the 
United Nations, unless the President deter- 
mined that said government had given rea- 
sonable assurance of paying, 

Voted against reducing the fiscal year 1962 
Peace Corps authorization from $40 million 
to $25 million. 

Voted to express the sense of Congress 
against the seating of Communist China in 
the United Nations. 

THE 86TH CONGRESS 
Legistation 

S. 50—To provide for admission of Hawaii 
into the Union. 

8.J. Res. 208—To provide for а commission 
to study and report on influence of foreign 
trade upon business and industrial expan- 
sion in the U.S. 

Votes 

Voted for the Mutual Security Act of 1969, 

Senator Hugh Scott will continue his ef- 
forts to enhance the United States’ foreign 
policy record so, hopefully, future genera- 
tions can live in a more peaceful world. They 
deserve no less. 


ANOTHER SUCCESS AT PORTS- 
MOUTH NAVAL SHIPYARD 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, 6 years 
ago, the Department of Defense estab- 
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lished, under the auspices of the Naval 
Ship Systems Command, a cost-reduc- 
tion program for naval shipyards 
throughout the country. 

It is my honor, indeed my pleasure, to 
announce to the Senate that the Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, 
N.H., for fiscal year 1970, has ranked 
first among all naval installations in the 
amount of money saved under this pro- 
gram. 

Final figures issued by the Naval Ship 
Systems Command has indicated that 
Portsmouth has attained a resounding 
225.5 percent of its goal established a 
year ago. In addition, during each of the 
previous 6 years, this great shipyard has 
ranked among the leaders in reducing 
needless cost. 

Charges are made from time to time 
that the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is 
expensive, Obviously, from the facts I 
have presented here, this shipyard is ef- 
ficient. Its record of efficiency has been 
continuing and it extends throughout 
the various departments and divisions of 
the shipyard. 

But, the shipyard is efficient in another 
way for its provides our Navy with a com- 
petent, dedicated, well-staffed installa- 
tion which provides vital undergirding 
to our defense structure. As I have said 
many times, the deterrent power of our 
Navy is one of the keystones of our Na- 
tion’s protection against war. Without 
the kind of deterrent that the Ports- 
mouth facility is capable of efficiently 
and expeditiously servicing, our defense 
would suffer. 

The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard has 
served our Nation for decades in war and 
in peace. It must continue to so do in the 
future. I want to praise the record its of- 
ficers and its dedicated personnel have 
written, and I am glad to bring it to the 
attention of all who hear these words. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
report of the successful cost reduction 
program as it is contained in the Au- 
gust 7, 1970, issue of the Periscope, pub- 
lished at the shipyard. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHIPYARD Saves $3,748,200 IN FISCAL YEAR 
1970; 225.5 Per CENT or GOAL 

Portsmouth achieved $3,748,200 in the Cost 
Reduction Program for Fiscal Year 1970. This 
is 225.5 per cent of PNS's assigned goal. The 
Naval Ship Systems Command assigned 
Portsmouth & goal of $1,662,500 for Fiscal 
Year 1970. Portsmouth ranks first among all 
naval shipyards in the FY 1970 Cost Reduc- 
tion Program. 

Certificates of Merit will be awarded to 12 
employees for outstanding contributions to 
PNS’s Cost Reduction achievements for the 
past Fiscal Year. In addition, a Certificate of 
Merit will be awarded to PERA(SS) for out- 
standing support of the Program. These ac- 
complishments will be featured in future 
Periscope issues. Captain Donald H. Kern, 
Shipyard Commander, commends everyone 
who contributed to Portsmouth's outstand- 
ing record in cost reduction. Each Shipyard 
department’s contribution is shown in the 
chart on page two of today’s Periscope. (See 
below.) 

Portsmouth's goal for Fiscal Year 1971 is 
$2,250,000. The Program has been renamed 
the Resources Conservation Program by the 
Naval Ship Systems Command. 

The Program is administered in the Man- 
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agement Engineering Office, Code 140. Doyle 
T. Sowerby is the Shipyard's Resources Con- 
servation Program Manager. 


Percentage 
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rtment. . 
Public Works Depart- 
ment 
Supply Department 
Comptroller Department. 
Medical Department. . 
Administrative Depart- 


PHILOSOPHY FOR USE OF 
FEDERALLY OWNED LANDS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, in his 
message to Congress on environmental 
quality on February 10, 1970, the Presi- 
dent proposed “a new philosophy for the 
use of federally owned lands, treating 
them as a precious resource—like 
money itself—which should be made to 
serve the highest public good.” 

His actions since then have demon- 
strated what he meant by the words 
“precious resource—like money itself.” 

This declaration was followed 2 days 
later, on February 12, 1970, by Executive 
Order No. 11508, “Providing for the Iden- 
tification of Unneeded Federal Real 
Property." This Executive order, a copy 
of which I shall provide for the Recorp, 
directed Federal departments and agen- 
cies to survey their holdings of real prop- 
erty and report to the General Services 
Administration that excess property 
that is *not utilized, is underutilized, 
or is not being put to its optimum use." 

President Nixon was not satisfied with 
the reports he received. His displeasure 
was expressed in an *Administratively 
Confidential" memorandum dated July 
94, 1970, and headed "Memorandum to 
the Heads of Departments and Agen- 
cies.” 

In the latter, he said the results of the 
Executive order “are unsatisfactory.” 

So the President ordered in the July 
24 memorandum that each department 
and agency revise its previous report by 
August 15, The new report is to identify 
“in terms of real value that 10 percent of 
the property now held which is least 
utilized and has the lowest priority for 
retention.” 

The President continued: 

This report should be accompanied by & 
detailed plan for excessing these prop- 
erties identified. If there are arguments 
against excessing certain properties on your 
list, they should be set forth as a part of 
the August 15, 1970, report. The remaining 
90% of your Federal real properties, ranked 
according to priority for retention by your 
department or agency, should be separately 
reported . . . by Sepetmber 30, 1970. 


Doubtless the Federal departments 
and agencies will provide arguments 
against "'excessing" certain property 
listed in their inventories. I, too, want to 
continue to be of assistance to the Presi- 
dent. 
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I call attention to the definition of the 
word "property" in paragraph 2, sec- 
tion 4 of Executive Order 11508. In that 
order, “property” includes “lands with- 
drawn or reserved from the public do- 
main which are utilized by executive 
agencies for purposes other than nation- 
al forests or national parks." 

Mr. President, my service on the Mi- 
gratory Bird Conservation Commission 
familiarized me with the national wild- 
life refuge system, which is basic to a 
major recreation and economic indus- 
try. Iam sure President Nixon will be 
hearing from duck hunters, who have 
invested millions of dollars of their duck 
stamp money in the wildlife refuge sys- 
tem. I am sure they will argue that not 
only should President Nixon amend his 
Executive order to exclude refuge lands, 
but also may want to consider rewriting 
his memorandum of 24 July to make it 
absolutely clear that he does not propose 
to “excess” park, forest, and refuge lands. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Executive Order 11508 and the 
“Administratively Confidential" memo- 
randum of July 24, 1970, entitled “Mem- 
orandum to the Heads of Departments 
and Agencies," be printed in the RECORD. 

There being on objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 11508: PROVIDING FOR THE 
IDENTIFICATION OF UNNEEDED FEDERAL REAL 
PROPERTY 


Whereas proper management and use of 
the Nation's resources require a continuing 
and critical review of real property held by 
the Federal government in order to insure 
that each such property is promptly released 
by the agency concerned for appropriate dis- 
position whenever changing program require. 
ments of the agency, or other considerations, 
obviate the need of the agency for such prop- 
erty; and 

Whereas existing law, including the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended (hereinafter referred to 
as "the Act"), authorizes the President to 
prescribe property utilization and disposal 
policies consistent with and deemed neces- 
sary to effectuate its provisions; and 

Whereas I have determined that it would 
be in the public interest to enunciate a uni- 
form policy for the Executive branch of the 
Government with respect to the identifica- 
tion of excess real property holdings, and to 
establish uniform procedures with respect 
thereto, in order to insure the prompt iden- 
tification and release by executive agencies 
of real property holdings that are no longer 
essential to their activities and responsibili- 
ties: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by section 205(a) of the Act (40 
U.S.C. 486(a)), and as President of the 
United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. In conformity with sections 202 
(b) and (c) of the Act (40 U.S.C, 483(b) and 
(c)), the head of each executive agency, con- 
sistent with the policies set forth in Bureau 
of the Budget Circular No. A-2, Revised, 
shall; 


(1) institute Immediately a vigorous and 
complete survey of all real property under 
his control; and 

(2) make a report to the Administrator of 
General Services within sixty days of the date 
of this order, listing any such property or 
portion thereof, and state whether it is not 
utilized, is underutilized, or is not being put 
to its optimum use. 

Sec. 2. The Administrator of General Sery- 
ices shall: 
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(1) within sixty days of the date of this 
order, and in implementation of the policies 
set forth in Bureau of the Budget Circular 
No. A-2, Revised, establish uniform standards 
and procedures for the identification of real 
property that is not utilized, ts underutilized, 
or is not being put to its optimum use, and 
the heads of other executive agencies shall 
thereafter conform their policies, regulations, 
and practices to the provisions of such stand- 
ards and procedures; 

(2) within sixty days of the date of this 
order, institute, and thereafter conduct on a 
continuing basis, a survey of the real prop- 
erty holdings of all executive agencies to 
identify properties which in his judgment are 
not utilized, are underutilized, or are not 
being put to their optimum use; and 

(3) makes reports to the President, listing 
any property or portion thereof (identified 
either by Executive agencies or аз a result of 
the Administrator’s survey) which has not 
been reported excess and which in the Ad- 
ministrator's judgment is either not utilized, 
is under-utilized, or is not being put to its 
optimum use, and which ín his judgment 
should be reported as excess property. 

бес. 3, (a) The reports required of the 
Administrator of General Services by section 
2 of this order shall be made to the President 
through a Property Review Board, which is 
hereby established. 

(b) The members of the Property Review 
Board shall be the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the Chairman of the 
Council on Environmental Quality, the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, and such 
other offücers or employees of the Executive 
branch as the President may from time to 
time designate. One of the members of the 
Board shall be designated by the President 
as Chairman. The Board shall have an Execu- 
tive Secretary, who shall be appointed by the 
President. 

(c) The Property Review Board shall re- 
view the reports made by the Administrator 
of General Services pursuant to section 2 of 
this order, as well às other reports to the 
President making recommendations for the 
use or disposition of specific parcels of real 
property, with particular attention to con- 
flicting claims on, and alternative uses for, 
any property listed in such reports. The 
Board shall then make such recommenda- 
tions to the President as it deems advisable 
regarding the use or disposal of such prop- 
erty. 

Sec. 4, As used in this order: 

(1) the term “executive agency” means 
“executive agency” as defined in section 3(a) 
of the Act (40 U.S.C, 472(a)): 

(2) the term “property”, however modi- 
fied, means real property, or an interest 
therein, which is covered by the definition 
of “property” set forth in section 3(d) of 
the Act (40 U.S.C. 472(d)), and also lands 
withdrawn or reserved from the public 
domain which are utilized by executive agen- 
cles for purposes other than national forests 
or national parks; and 

(3) the term “excess property" means “ех- 
cess property" as defined in section 3(a) of 
the Act (40 U.S.C, 472(e) ). 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

February 10, 1970. 
| F.R. Doc. 70-1857; Filed, Feb. 10, 1970; 3:51 
p.m.] 


MEMORANDUM TO THE HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES 


Executive Order 11508, February 10, 1970, 
directed all departments and agencies to 
survey their holdings of Federal real prop- 
erty and report to the General Services Ad- 
ministration that property which was not 
utilized, underutilized, or not being put to 
optimum use. These reports have béen re- 
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ceived and evaluated. The results are un- 
satisfactory. 

In the Interest of efficiency and economy, it 
is extremely important that all Federally 
owned properties be carefully reviewed. The 
Federal Government must become more re- 
sponsible in utilizing and managing its real 
property assets. I therefore request each de- 
partment and agency to revise its report sub- 
mitted in response to my Executive Order 
11508. By August 15, 1970, your new report 
should be submitted to both the Property 
Review Board and the General Services Ad- 
ministration identifying in terms of real 
value that 10% of the property now held 
which is least utilized and has the lowest 
priority for retention. This report should be 
accompanied by a detailed plan for excessing 
these properties identified. If there are argu- 
ments against excessing certain properties 
on your list, they should be set forth as a 
part of the August 15, 1970, report. The re- 
maining 90% of your Federal real properties, 
ranked according to priority for retention by 
your department or agency, should be sep- 
arately reported to the Board and Administra- 
tion by September 30, 1970. 

I have asked the Chairman of the Prop- 
erty Review Board, Bryce Harlow, to keep me 
fully informed of the progress of this pro- 
gram. 

I also request that your department or 
agency immediately designate a policy level 
Individual to work as needed with the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Property Review Board, 
Darrell Trent. As soon as this individual is 
designated, the Executive Secretary should be 
notified. 

Proper management of all Federal re- 
Sources, and especially real property, is in 
the best interest of the public we serve. 
Your vigorous support of this program is 
essential to its success. 

RICHARD NIXON. 


CHRISTOPHER SMITH—A COURA- 
GEOUS YOUNG AMERICAN 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
young St. Louisan is a good example of 
the individual courage and selflessness of 
many Americans. 

Twenty-one-year-old Christopher 
Smith, a student at Lindenwood College, 
in St. Charles, Mo., was aboard the TWA 
jet on its flight from Phoenix to St. Louis, 
which Senators will remember was held 
up by an armed hijacker for $100 million 
ransom last June. 

Christopher Smith opened the emer- 
gency exit when the jet landed here at 
Dulles International Airport and stood 
on the wing to help a dozen passengers 
out of the cabin, one by one. 

He then returned to the cabin to make 
sure all of the other passengers were out, 
and only then did he jump from the 
wing of the plane to obtain safety. 

His courageous efforts to help others 
was reported by the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. I ask unanimous consent that 
both articles be printed in the RECOR». 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Dispatch, 
June 5, 1970] 
HELPED, PASSENGER To ESCAPE 

“I figured that that guy was too busy up 
in the cabin to watch the crew and the pas- 
sengers in the back, too, and now was the 
time to escape.” 

Christopher M. Smith, 4969 Wabada Ave- 
nue, was talking about the events that led 
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to the end of the bizarre hijacking yesterday 
of a Trans World Airlines plane bound for 
St. Louis from Phoenix, Ariz. Smith was the 
only St. Louisan aboard the flight. 

“The thing that really set me off was when 
the pilot walked back and he just didn’t 
know what to do, he was in that position,” 
Smith recalled. “Не had a really morbid look 
on his face.” 

Smith, a senior at Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, and two other passengers opened 
the plane's doors when it stopped for the 
second time at Dulles International Airport 
in Washington. It was the first action any- 
one on the plane had taken to break the 
web of events that had begun nearly eight 
hours earlier in Phoenix. 

Twelve of the 51 passengers aboard the 
plane arrived in St. Louis shortly after mid- 
night last night. Originally, 39 of the passen- 
gers were bound for St Louis, most of them 
to make airline connections to other des- 
tinations. 

Most of the passengers were unaware at 
first that the plane had been hijacked. Stew- 
ardesses told them that its scheduled stop 
at Lambert-St. Louis Field would not be 
made because of bad weather. 

The plane landed and refueled at Dulles 
and the hijacker, Arthur G. Barkley, was 
given $100,750 by TWA officers. It was when 
the plane left Dulles that most persons were 
told a hijacking was taking place. 

“When I realized it was when we landed 
at Dulles and stayed so long to refuel,” said 
Jerry Dorlac, a former high school teacher in 
DeSoto now living in Tucson. 

“Then we headed north and I asked the 
hostess why we were going north," he con- 
tinued. "She then told me we'd been hi- 
jacked, and I said, ‘Okay, that's all I wanted 
to know.'" 

When the plane landed sometime later at 
Dulles a second time, Smith went into action. 

"After landing I walked forward and told 
some passengers there that I was going to 
pull off the emergency doors and the escape 
windows and asked them to help so we could 
escape" Smith told reporters. 

"But a stewardess said that was too dan- 
gerous. So I sat back down." 

Smith then talked with the shaken pilot, 
and decided it was time to act. After leading 
several persons onto a wing of the plane, 
Smith looked back and found few persons 
were leaving. 

"I understand the hijacker had come back 
into the passenger section and threatened 
them," he recalled. "But Herb (Geshwind, 
of Phoenix) was in the plane at the time and 
he just looked at the hijacker and said bye- 
bye. The rest of the people began getting off 
then." 

Smith is the son of the late Wayman F. 
Smith Jr., a St. Louis alderman for 12 years. 


SAW HIJACKER TWICE 


Dorlac said he saw the hijacker twice when 
the door to the cockpit was opened. The first 
time, when the plane first landed at Dulles, 
Dorlac said he did not realize the man had 
taken over the plane. He said the man ap- 
peared composed. 

Dorlac's two sons, Walter, 9, and Warren, 
7, said they were frightened when they 
learned the plane had been hijacked. They 
were coming to St. Louis to visit their grand- 
parents, Mrs. Adele Dorlac and Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Page of DeSoto. 

An amateur photographer who persisted 
in taking pictures throughout the events on 
the plane endangered the lives of the other 
50 passengers aboard, Dorlac said he believed. 
The young man left the group in Washington 
and did not return to St. Louis. 

SHAKY AT 83 

Mrs. Frieta Cressey, an 83-year-old passen- 
ger, said the experience left her "shaky." But 
when she stepped off the return flight to St. 
Louis, Mrs. Cressey was sure-footed and an- 
swered questions crisply. 
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“I went out a window,” Mrs. Cressey said 
of the emergency exit at Dulles. “They told 
me to jump down. I jumped into the arms 
of a man standing below." 

She was most frightened, she said, immedi- 
ately afterward when “two men grabbed me 
and carried me behind a row of fire trucks. 
There was an officer there standing behind a 
machine gun or a tommy gun of some sort.” 

Mrs. Cressey, who lives in Phoenix, was en 
route to St. Louis to visit a son living in 
Belleville. 

Matching wits with a reporter who asked 
her if she had reservations in Havana, Mrs. 
Cressey said: “We joked a lot about the 
weather in Cuba. But no more jokes about 
Cuba.” 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
June 5, 1970] 


Wat Іт'ѕ LIKE To ВЕ HIJACKED 
(By Edward W. O'Brien) 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—"I kept thinking of 
fiying around in a pattern that had no pat- 
tern." 

Those were the thoughts of Christopher 
Smith, 21-year-old St. Louisan who jumped 
from the wing of a TWA jet at Dulles Inter- 
national Airport here Thursday night, after 
several hours aboard the hijacked Phoenix- 
to-St. Louis flight. 

“Once I was on the ground,” he said, “I 
felt alright, since I knew we could take our 
chances. Earlier, in the air, I was afraid 
the hijacker would shoot the pilot or copilot. 

“I'm glad it’s over, I was scared,” said 
Smith, son of Mrs. Wayman Smith Jr., of 4964 
Wabada ave. His late father was an 18th 
ward alderman in St. Louis. 

The youth, who just completed his junior 
year at the Lindenwood Colleges in St. 
Charles, had driven to Phoenix Sunday to 
deliver a car, and was returning home when 
an armed hijacker attempted to hold the 
plane for $100 million ransom. 

"I was tired," he said, “so as soon as we 
had breakfast on the plane, I fell asleep." 

Smith said he awoke near St. Louis, but 
fell asleep again and did not awaken again 
until the plane was approaching Dulles Air- 
port. 

"I looked out the window and recog- 
nized from the terminal building that we 
must be at Dulles Airport," he said. 

The stewardess announced that bad 
weather over St. Louis has forced the de- 
tour, Smith said, but 40 minutes later the 
big plane lifted off the runway and headed 
south. He said: 

“Oh, oh, we're going to Cuba, I thought.” 

After the plane landed a second time at 
Dulles, Smith told a stewardess he was go- 
ing to “pop the emergency exit" as soon 
as the craft stopped rolling. 

“No, don't do it,” she replied. “It’s too 
dangerous.” 

Later, Smith asked a crewman the same 
question, but the crewman “kept shaking his 
head no.” 

“But later,” Smith said, “I grabbed a door 
on my side of the plane and another man 
grabbed one on the other side. 

“I stood on the wing and helped a dozen 
passengers out of the cabin who jumped 6 to 
8 feet to the ground. I returned to the 
cabin to make sure it was empty, and then 
jumped myself." 

Smith said he and the others ran to a group 
of fire trucks pulled up to the rear of 
the plane. 

"The fire trucks were there to protect us 
if there was any shooting,” he said. 

"We saw some government agents climb 
up on the plane and jump ín. A few min- 
utes latter, we saw someone being pulled 
off the plane. I did not hear any of the shots 
which I learned later were fired." 

Smith, a highly articulate young man, was 
mobbed by reporters waiting at the terminal 
for his account of the flight. 
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His main concern, however, was to call his 
mother, and tell her he was all right and 
would be heading straight home—he hoped— 
to St. Louis. 


BIG PLUS FOR THE NATION'S ECON- 
OMY IN STRENGTH OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, agriculture 
has been the backbone of the Nation's 
economy since the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Today's economy is dominated by 
much discussion of gross national prod- 
uct, stock trends, conglomerates, and 
other exciting facets of this fast-moving 
society. 

However, agriculture is still the largest 
single industry in the Nation. This fact 
is discussed in a recent editorial pub- 
lished in the Kansas City Star. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Big Plus for the Na- 
tion’s Economy in Strength of Agricul- 
ture." I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD, so 
that it may receive the wide distribution 
it deserves. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Bic PLUS FOR THE NATION'S ECONOMY IN 
STRENGTH OF AGRICULTURE 


American agriculture is doing relatively 
well in 1970. Its role obviously is not domi- 
nant as it was when the United States was 
primarily a rural country. But the agricul- 
tural sector is still sufficiently important to 
the economy so that its sound health can 
provide strong underpinning for the nation 
as a whole. 

Agriculture can be pictured in many ways. 
One is that only about 5 per cent of the 
population now lives on farms. This figure 
often is mentioned to suggest that farmers 
no longer have political bloc power in the 
determination of policy by Congress and 
state legislatures. 

But Clifford M. Hardin, the current sec- 
retary of agriculture, and those who have 
held the farm cabinet post before him have 
liked to point out that agriculture employs 
5 million workers—more than the combined 
employment in transportation, public utili- 
ties, automotive manufacturing and the steel 
Industry. 

Agriculture is a 50-billion-dollar customer 
of the American economy. Farmers pay more 
than 4.8 billion dollars a year just for trac- 
tors. Out of a total of 17 million trucks in 
America, 3 million are used in agriculture. 
Farmers meet a transportation bill of over 
4 billion dollars a year to move crops and 
livestock to market. 

Agriculture sustains hundreds of agribusi- 
ness enterprises that provide jobs for mil- 
lions of people in both cities and rural com- 
munities. 

Agriculture, in the amount it spends for 
production and thus in its direct contribu- 
tion to business activity as a whole, now is 
the biggest it ever has been in history. 

It is true, as Secretary Hardin also points 
out, that farmers are in a continual struggle 
to get what they contend is their share of 
the national income. That is why federal 
farm programs are considered necessary. 
With parity as a measurement, farmers are 
falling short. 

But relatively speaking, compared to other 
years, farmers are doing quite well today. 

Now, early in the final half of 1970, it 
appears that gross farm income for the en- 
tire year may be up 2 billion dollars over 
the record total of 54.5 billion in 1969, Pro- 
duction expenses are also rising. So the final 
figure on net income, the U.S. Department 
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of Agriculture predicts, will be around 16 
billion dollars, about the same as in 1969 
which was the third best year on record. 
Compared to corporate profits and other 
indexes on the economy in 1970, the net farm 
income prediction becomes one of the more 
optimistic economic prospects of the year. 
But the income figures, important as they 
are, do not tell the whole story on the con- 
tribution made by agriculture to the econ- 


omy. 

In these days of inflation, strikes and much 
emphasis on the output per man-hour of 
labor in industry, agriculture has an amazing 
record both for labor output and the yield 
from the land. 

Consider these important accomplish- 
ments: 

U.S. total farm production last year was at 
a record high, 1 per cent greater than in 
1968 and 21 per cent above the 1957—59 aver- 
age. 

Crops were harvested from 294 million 
acres in 1969. This was 9 million fewer acres 
than in 1968 and 51 million fewer than in 
1950. 

Farm products exported last year account- 
ed for the equivalent of the production from 
58 million acres. Products exported do not 
always come from the current year's yleld. 
But if they all had been from 1969 produc- 
tion, the exports last year would have taken 
the output of every fifth acre harvested, 

Labor used on U.S. farms continued to de- 
cline while the output per man-hour was 
climbing, rising 4 per cent above the 1968 
level. 

In 1969 the total number of consumers to 
one American farmer was more than 45, an 
increase of 21 over just 10 years ago. The 
farmer is producing more, not less, for his 
day's wage. 

The bulk of U.S. agricultural production, 
rather quickly it now seems, has fallen into 
the hands of the larger, commercial farmers. 
Acreage figures on the Increase in the size of 
farms make this clear, but another indication 
comes from the trend to larger tractors. 

In 1960, farm tractors ayeraged 33 maxi- 
mum belt horsepower; this year the average 
is over 43 horsepower. The total available 
horsepower on farms has increased more than 
& third in the last 10 years while there has 
been a rise of only 2 per cent in the number 
of tractors. These figures point up the fact 
that farmers are buying bigger tractors. They 
are using more fertilizer, too. In few other 
economic activities has more new technology 
been adopted. 

Obviously, farm efficiency has made tre- 
mendous gains in recent years—gains which 
are passed on to the remainder of the econ- 
omy, The benefits are probably best illus- 
trated by the fact that the people of this 
country pay a smaller share of their income 
for food than the people of any other nation 
in the world—about 16.5 per cent of total 
consumer expenditures. 

The economy of Kansas City, from its first 
days to the present, always has been highly 
dependent on agriculture. More recently there 
has been a great diversification of agribusi- 
ness. In these times when so many business 
indicators are on the weak side, it is assur- 
ing to observe that the farm sector is hold- 
ing the line both in this area and elsewhere 
around the nation. 


FURTHER CLARIFICATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
have waited one lingering year after 
another for the ratification of a treaty 
not only beneficial but necessary to all 
of mankind. In order that all govern- 
ments may join their efforts and ideals 
in one collected, organized, and respected 
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code setting forth principles by which 
each and every nation can abide, this 
body must ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion and join nations that have placed 
their authority behind their rhetoric. 
As all peoples await the day when the 
international standards for human 
rights are a reality, we should not lose 
time in squabbles over our support of this 
vital treaty. 

Some have said that any international 
law that can be applied to individuals 
committing ordinary common-law 
crimes and which may be invoked to 
raise discussion to an international level 
each time an individual commits a crime, 
would create more friction between 
countries than now exists, rather pro- 
moting war and violence than preserv- 
ing peace. Yet it is abundantly clear 
that the prevention and punishment 
of crimes of genocide is an essential in- 
gredient of a sound foreign policy. It is 
& powerful weapon in the struggle for 
human dignity: First, it is an effort to 
prevent aggression and an essential step 
toward preserving peace; second, it 
deals with the vital question of the dis- 
location of peoples with attendant inter- 
national consequences; third, it repre- 
sents our national participation in the 
suppression of what has been univer- 
ally condemned by the family of na- 
tions; fourth, it is a strong deterrent to 
the heads of government, warning them 
that even they can be punished by suc- 
cessor governments. 

How then can we hesitate to ratify a 
convention that assures the security of 
all peoples within the sacred domain of 
their natural human rights? At this time 
we can, with no loss of dignity, focus 
some long-deserved attention on this 
crucial issue, thus providing the har- 
mony of peace and the preservation of 
racial, religious, and ethnic entities. 

Therefore, I plead again, as I have 
for the past 3 years, for the early rati- 
fication of the genocide treaty. 


A PORTRAIT OF OLDER AMERICANS 
IN NEW JERSEY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the first events leading to the 
White House Conference on Aging are 
only 144 months away. During the week 
of September 20, governmental units on 
aging and private organizations will 
sponsor “Older Americans Speak Out" 
sessions. The elderly themselves will be 
asked to tell of the major issues in aging 
today as they see them. 

It is important that Americans of all 
ages listen when our elders speak during 
that week. And it is important that all 
Americans understand more fully the 
problems—and the promise—of growing 
old in the United States today. 

Recently, the Newark Star-Ledger car- 
ried an excellent series which drew a 
vivid picture of older Americans in New 
Jersey. 

Much of the information for the series 
came from :а hearing on “Sources of 
Community Support for Older Ameri- 
cans" conducted by the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging in Ocean Grove 
several months ago. 
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Still more, however, came from jour- 
nalistic enterprise and skill of the author 
of the series, Mr. Gordon Bishop. 

Mr. President, the facts that Mr. 
Bishop presents are applicable in many 
other States. He warns of retrenchment 
in promising programs. He describes 
problems which persist despite intense 
attention by private and public agencies. 
I ask unanimous consent that his series 
of articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE GOLDEN GENERATION, MANY SENIOR OTTI- 
ZENS FIND IT TARNISHED 


(By Gordon Bishop) 


An elderly woman was found lying dead on 
the kitchen floor of her Jersey City apart- 
ment. In the ice box were two cold lollipops. 

A volunteer from a senior citizens group 
brought a hot meal to a retired person in his 
home in Union. He was discovered dead in his 
bed, hat and coat on. He had been dead about 
a week. 

A home visitor from a senior center in 
Trenton called upon &n old woman with 
swollen feet, living on the third floor of & 
rat-roach infested apartment, unable to get 
out to shop for food because she cannot climb 
steps. 

The only concern shown to this senior 
citizen was by the landlord, and he was in- 
terested only in his monthly rent and not 
the conditions under which she was living. 

These conditions are prevalent throughout 
New Jersey and are constantly being investi- 
gated by some 30 county and municipal 
agencies, who are, themselves, usually under- 
staffed and short of funds. 

For those who reach the golden years, the 
age of retirement should be one of enjoy- 
ment and fulfillment. 

Instead, here's what most face, according 
to the State Division on Aging: 

Three out of five elderly persons enter a 
hospital suffering from malnutrition. 

More ihan 60 per cent of the state's 70,000 
senior citizens live in virtual poverty. They 
rarely admit they are living in poverty; they 
merely say “things are a little tight." 

The average savings or net worth of a sen- 
jor citizen is $300. The average pension for 
1969 was $200 a month, with only 38,000 re- 
ceiving pensions. 

Social Security benefits, even with the 
latest 15 per cent increase, provide only 8100 
to $116 a month, while the average benefits 
for an aged couple are from $170 to $190 a 
month. 

The 60 per cent living poverty must take 
money from their food budgets to meet the 
high costs of inflation. Almost any form of 
entertainment, travel and vacations are out 
completely. 

Pride and the will to endure and remain 
independent as long as possible prevent 
many of them from resorting to food stamps 
to survive. 

Most of them think taking food stamps is 
tantamount to going on welfare, since the 
stamps are issued through welfare offices. 

An effort is now being. made to have 
stamps distributed by a federal representa- 
tive through senior citizens organizations. 
With $16 worth of stamps, a needy person, 
regardless of age, can buy $28 worth of food 
each month. 

A program that could save the impover- 
ished elderly from starving is the “Com- 
munity Kitchen,” which Jersey City is trying 
to establish through a federal agency. 

The government provides surplus food as 
part of an after-school feeding program for 
youngsters from federal housing projects, 
but surplus is not made available for the 
elderly. 
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Senior citizens are allowed to prepare the 
surplus food for after-school meals, but they 
are not permitted to eat any of it. 

The staples provided by the government 
include hominy grits, butter, flour, corn, to- 
mato paste, peanut butter, raisins, noodles, 
etc. 

And, while community programs can some- 
times help, even participation in these is out 
of the question for many of the elderly. To 
reach a Golden Age Club or recreational cen- 
ter, a senior citizen usually has to take a 
local bus and bus fares jumped to 30 cents a 
ride last month. This is a charge that’s con- 
sidered exorbitant by senior citizens' stand- 
ards. 

Even trying to supplement their meager in- 
come by working sometimes is a hardship. 

In Bergen County, an elderly woman was 
trying to earn a few dollars doing house work. 
It costs her one dollar for bus fare each day 
she works, so she walks 15 blocks to save 30 
cents each way. 

And there is inequity in other ways. 

A person who parks his car in a lot while 
shopping gets a rebate from the merchant 
for the parking rates. 

A senior citizen who rides a bus to the same 
merchant's store receives no discount on the 
fare. 

The Division on Aging tries to discourge 
older people from retiring in New Jersey be- 
caus of the high cost of living. Yet less than 
b per cent of the elderly move to Florida or 
California or other "sunshine states." 

In a national magazine “Harvest Years," 
the division listed New Jersey's attractions 
for retirees in one line: “Free fishing after 
70 and some reduced theater admission.” 

But it's not only the lower income that 
creates problems. Just the act of retirement 
causes all sorts of situations. 

For many, it's total frustration and gradual 
deprivation. Rare is the person who is ade- 
quately prepared for retirement. 

The transition from the work-a-day world 
to the “leisure life" is usually a traumatic 
experience. The pattern of daily living com- 
pletely changes, and there is no way а per- 
son can physically or psychologically prepare 
himself for it. 

For the first time in his life, the retiree 
does not have to get up and go to work. 
There were many days as a working man he 
wished he had such freedom. Now that he 
has all he wants, he seldom knows how to 
handle it. 

Many couples, after being happily married 
for 30 or 40 years, discover they are now in 
each other's way. The housewife has had to 
surrender some of her domestic freedom, 
since her husband is now her constant com- 
panion. 

A Princeton University professor had to 
consult a marriage counselor about his 
parents, who, after almost a half-century of 
marriage, were on the verge of a divorce 
because they were getting on each other's 
nerves 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

A normal, even-tempered businessman who 
had just retired had to sell his home and 
move to Florida because he couldn't stand 
to live in & neighborhood where everybody 
else got up and went to work every day. 

Another businessman, used to living with 
& host of credit cards, suddenly found him- 
self on & fixed income, with no large com- 
pany expense accounts at the end of the 
month to pay off the charge accounts. A 
compulsive charger, he suffered all kinds of 
"withdrawal symptoms" whenever he wanted 
to buy something and couldn't because he 
had to destroy his credit cards. 

Almost to the day, a person who enters re- 
tirement finds himself in an entirely dif- 
ferent world. His circle of friends from work 
1s cut off, his carefree habits can no longer 
continue unchecked. 

The Division on Aging says the rising cost 
of living has created serious problems in re- 
tired couples retaining their own homes, 
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Rising taxes have all but wiped out a prop- 
erty tax exemption of $80 afforded those re- 
tirees who have incomes of less than $5,000 
per year. 

To offset spiraling taxes, the State legisla- 
ture is considering doubling the tax exemp- 
tions to $160, at the same time excluding So- 
cial Security from the annual salary total. 

To be eligible for the $80 tax exemption 
now in effect, a homeowner cannot receive 
more than $5,000 a year, which includes So- 
cial Security, pensions or any other source of 
income, 

Under the proposed bill, Social Security 
would not be figured in the annual income. 
If the bill passes through the Senate June 8, 
the tax abatement question will be placed on 
the ballot in a public referendum this 
November. 

The state would pay the additional $80 
exemption, for an annual estimated cost of 
$12 million. 

The new bill would affect about 70,000 more 
senior citizens, those who are now excluded 
because their total income exceeds $5,000 a 
year because of Social Security benefits. 

The state estimates more than 210,000 
senior citizens will be eligible for the $160 
exemption, if the referendum passes. 

Living in their own homes affords the 
elderly the respectability and dignity they 
worked for all their life. They would prefer 
to give up practically everything—except 
their home. 

But for those who do not live in their own 
home, the conditions of old age are far worse. 
Many are forced into apartment buildings 
which become storage places for people so- 
ciety has displaced simply because they are 
62 years and older. 

Many municipalities do not have senior 
citizens housing facilities, or apartment com- 
plexes with rents low enough an elderly 
person or couple can afford. 

More than 25 per cent of the elderly in 
mental institutions could be released if they 
had somewhere to go, the Division on Aging 
reports. 

Only 16 per cent live with their children 
or other relatives. 

The 500 nursing and convalescent homes 
throughout the state have a capacity to 
accommodate less than 25,000 senior citizens. 

And, the picture grows worse by the day, 
month and year as more and more people live 
longer and longer. 


OLDSTER POWER Backs Tax RELIEF 

Several thousand of New Jersey’s one mil- 
lion senior citizens are expected to partic- 
ipate in a "Senior Voter Power” rally June 
8 at the State House in Trenton. 

About one-third, or one million, of the 
state's voters are residents over the age of 
60, according to Edwin Emrich, chairman 
of the Bergen County Economic Resources 
and Development Commission, which is sup- 
porting the rally. 

“The sole intent of this rally is to present 
a dignified and orderly demonstration of the 
voting strength of the state's seniors, who 
represent the backbone of our economic and 
social structure and who are the staid, re- 
sponsible and conservative members of their 
communities,” said Edward L. Carr, legisla- 
tive chairman of the steering committee 
which represents 95 senior citizens’ clubs in 
Bergen County. Carr is also chairman of the 
June 8 rally. 

The purpose of the rally is to urge the 
State Senate to pass a bill that had been 
voted 69-0 in the Assembly to increase prop- 
erty tax exemptions to seniors from $80 to 
$160. It would apply to seniors 65 and over 
with an income of $5,000 a year or less. 

“This. is the senior's last chance for tax 
relief this year," Carr said. 

If the senate approves the measure June 
8, the tax exemption question then goes on 
the ballot in November. 

Under the proposed law, the state would 
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pay the $80 increase to municipalities, who 
are now losing the first $80. 


GOLDEN GENERATION: LITTLE Is Done To 
Cure THEIR HOUSING Crisis 
(By Gordon Bishop) 


There are no programs which would allow a 
nonprofit organization today to build a 
home for the aged in New Jersey. 

The only federal program in existence that 
could provide senior citizen housing is 
bankrupt. Its funds for 1970—an anemic 
$25 million for the entire nation—are de- 
pleted. 

Congress appropriated $170 million last 
year for senior citizen housing, but Presi- 
dent Nixon excluded it from the final fed- 
eral budget. 

In New Jersey, nine senior citizen hous- 
ing projects have been built under a federal 
program which is now on its death bed. It 
provided 50-year loans from the govern- 
ment at an interest rate of 3 per cent. It 
also provided decent, low-income housing 
for about 4,000 elderly persons. 

That program has been phased out and re- 
placed with one whose funds already have 
been dried up for this year. 

Next year, $125 million is earmarked for 
senior citizen housing throughout the com- 
try, but that can be cut drastically, as was 
the 1970 appropriation, which wound up at 
$25 million. 

Future senior citizen projects, face still 
greater financial woes. 

Take, for instance, Wesley Towers in New- 
ark, which was built under the successful 
50-year loan program and which houses 350 
senior citizens. Wesley pays $50,000 in an- 
nual taxes to the City of Newark. This is 
based on 15 per cent of its gross rent re- 
ceipts after utility expenses. 

If Wesley were taxed 100 per cent, instead 
of the 15 per cent by a special state law, 
it would have to pay $218,000 a year in 
taxes. 

Had Wesley been built under the condi- 
tions of the new federal program, it would 
have to pay 20 per cent under the New 
Jersey Limited Dividend Law. This increase 
would have to be passed on to the elderly. 

“This 20 per cent will make it more diffi- 
cult than ever for a non-profit organiza- 
tion to provide housing for the elderly with 
rents they can afford to pay,” explained Rey. 
Virgil E. Mabrey, director of Wesley Towers. 

He noted that states having no tax on 
projects for seniors have the greatest num- 
ber of such facilities. Among those states 
are Florida and California. 

Yet, he added, New Jersey ranks ninth 
in states having the greatest number of per- 
sons 65 and older. The other states, most of 
which have no tax on private, non-profit 
housing, are, in addition to California and 
Florida—Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Tex- 
as and Michigan. 

Ы 


= * * Ld 


George A. Downs, an authority on senior 
citizen housing in New Jersey, was the first 
housing specialist for the State Division on 
Aging in the early '60s. 

Downs today is housing coordinator for the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Camden, which 
takes in six South Jersey counties with a 
senior citizen population of more than 100,- 
000. These counties are Atlantic, Camden, 
Саре May, Cumberland, Gloucester and 
Salem. 

Of the 129 communties in these six coun- 
ties, only 17 have housing authorities. There 
is only one county housing authority, in 
Salem. 

Under all federal and state programs, only 
2,000 of the six counties’ 100,000 senior popu- 
lation are living in low-rent projects. 

The Camden Diocese has no existing sen- 
lor citizens projects. It has, however,. six 
projects on the drawing boards. The total 
capacity: 1,000 units. 

Three would be in Camden County, and 
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three in the Diocese's other counties. Downs 
declined to disclose the exact locations, since 
he did not wish to jeopardize the outcome of 
the projects: Their success hinge on finan- 
cial, as well as political considerations. 

Although the government finances 100 
per cent of the projects it selects, Downs says 
a significant amount of money is stil re- 
quired by the non-profit sponsor to complete 
the project. 

The program does not provide money for 
acquisition of land, surveys, architectural 
and legal fees, part of which must be ad- 
vanced prior to closing. 

Like Camden, the Archdiocese of Newark 
is in the same situation. 

The Archdiocese takes in four of the state's 
most densely populated counties: Essex, 
Union, Hudson and Bergen where there are 
wellover a quarter of a million seniors living. 

Only eight apartments are occupied under 
the Archdiocese's senior citizen housing pro- 
gram. They are part of a six-story complex 
in Englewood. When complete, the project 
will have 40 units, ] 

The rest of the Archdiocese's housing 1s on 
paper. A  10-story, 90-unit structure is 
planned for Jersey City. Also, FHA is studying 
the feasibility of acquiring the Douglas Hotel 
on Hill Street, Newark, and renovating it 
for 154 senior citizen units. The hotel has 
40 separate living units. 

The Archdiocese is on the same waiting 
list for funds as other non-profit sponsors. 

A different viewpoint is offered by Emile 
Gorham, chairman of the Task Force on 
Aging for the Bergen County Council of 
Churches. 

He believes the profit motive must be 
“nurtured, encouraged and challenged” and 
not treated as a second-class motive. In this 
way, successful business enterprise will be 
attracted to senior citizen projects. 

Gorham is seeking ‘federal legislation 


which will assist the flow of money readily 
to housing developers, preferably private, to 


encourage the “private sector” to expand its 
operations to meet the challenges of today. 

He recommends that existing housing leg- 
islation be phased out completely without 
disruption of programs in process, ending 
the “confusion and multiplicity of programs 
and efforts, some in competition with one 
another.” 

Gorham further suggests that any new 
legislation be kept simple, with “housing 
only” as the objective, Omnibus type legis- 
lation should be avoided. 

He would also eliminate all classifications 
such as “low-income,” “middle-income” or 
“elderly,” He says you should not “legislate 
segregation by income or class.” 

And, finally, Gorham would give senior 
homeowners a 50 per cent break on local 
taxes, which he thinks, “is a fair percentage 
of the cost of schools, to which the elderly 
contribute no burden or problems.” 

To prevent communities from zoning out 
senior citizen projects. Gorham would end 
such discrimination through legislation and 
or court action. He observes that “home rule” 
was never intended to exclude, hurt or jeo- 
pardize “the people at home.” It’s a contra- 
diction of democratic principles, he adds. 

The resentment against senior citizen 
projects is evident in most municipalities. 
All too often, when a senior citizen proposal 
looms on the horizon, both residents and 
officials of a town raise their voices in pro- 
test. 

A case in point is the Union Township 
senior citizen project which would provide 
rent supplements to assist those with low 
incomes. After being convinced of the need 
for moderate-income housing for seniors, 
the Union Township Council went ahead 
with plans for erecting a 158-unit complex, 
featuring colonial design, four elevators and 
а park. 
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The town's next-door neighbor, however, 
instituted suit to halt the project, charging 
it would create a serious drainage condition 
in Roselle Park, as well as adding to the 
traffic congestion. 

The outcome of the housing project is 
pending in Superior Court. 

Meanwhile, for those who can afford it, 
about 20 retirement villages in New Jersey 
offer the finest in convenient living. 

A majority of the villages appeal to the 
middle-class couples, those with an income 
of $10,000 to $15,000 a year and who retired 
on sizable pensions. 

The largest, Leisure Village in Lakewood, 
lures the retired executive cr businessman. 
A one-story, one-family home in Leisure 
Village sells anywhere from $16,000 to $45,- 
000, and service charges run from $17 to $34 
& month, not including taxes and utilities, 
which the homeowner must pay. 

Services include landscaping, snow shovel- 
ing, repairs, etc. 

Leisure Village now has 4,500 residents, or 
approximately 2,200 families. 

The second largest condominium operation 
in the state is Holiday City in Toms River. 
It has 1,600 families. 

Both villages are continuing to expand as 
housing demands from retirees increase. 

The greatest attraction to these villages, 
according to their promoters, is that they 
offer a pleasant environment for those who 
wish to continue living only a few miles 
from where they spent most of their life. 

+ * * ^ * 


Practically all of the village residents lived 
and worked in the metropolitan area, and 
they want to remain where their friends and 
families are. 

The 20 retirement villages presently can 
accommodate about 15,000 persons. 

GOLDEN GENERATION: U.S. PROGRAMS ARE 

RUNNING Опт Too Soon 


(By Gordon Bishop) 


The plight of New Jersey's senior citizens 
grows more desperate each year as the fed- 
eral government continues to phase out pro- 
grams and services needed to assure them of 
a decent life in their golden years. 

Three years ago, Newark had 12 federally- 
funded golden age centers scattered through- 
out the city, staffed by 30 full-time pro- 
fessionals and 20 part-time senior citizens, 

They provided 35 different kinds of activi- 
ties, ranging from arts and crafts to hous- 
ing, health, educational and employment 
services. 

Today, there are eight centers staffed by 14 
professionals and 49 seniors. The surplus 
food program has been superseded by the 
Food Stamp program, which is administered 
through welfare offices and does not reach 
most. older people. 

* 


* * * * 


In Jersey City, a "Meals-on-Wheels" pro- 
gram, which delivers hot meals to a senlor's 
home, was started in tbe mid-'60s. Recently, 
the city was notified that the federal fund- 
ing was being terminated and the program 
was being phased out. 

Meals-on-Wheels has fed more than 75,000 
seniors, 

Of the state's 21 counties, only 10 have an 
Office on Aging. Identical to the State Divi- 
sion on Aging, these offices provide informa- 
tion and referral services to anyone affected 
by aging. 

Tnhe fate of all but one of the offices hangs 
in the balance because of money. The only 
office whose future is financially secure—at 
least for the next three years—is Essex Coun- 
ty. And that is because the Essex office is set 
to open June 1 and has three years to go be- 
fore its funds expire. 

The county offices are funded on a declin- 
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ing federal formula, The first year, the gov- 
ernment shares 75 per cent of the costs; the 
second year, 60 per cent, and the third year, 
50 per cent. 

After the third year, the county is expect- 
ed to assume the entire responsibility of op- 
erating the Office on Aging. 

Three already have completed the end of 
their three-year cycle. They are Passaic, Ber- 
gen and Sussex Counties. But the state is 
temporarily subsidizing them until the end 
of this fiscal year, June 30, After that, el- 
ther the counties come up with the money, 
or they close the offices. 

The other counties reaching the end of 
their three-year federal cycle are: Camden, 
Cumberland, Hudson, Mercer, Middlesex and 
Ocean. 

On the local level, the picture is even 
grimmer. Only five of the state's 576 munic- 
ipalities have Offices on Aging. They are: 
Paterson, Jersey City, Cape May, Camden 
and Trenton. 

These offices, identical to the county and 
state operation, are funded under the same 
federal formula. Except there are no state 
provisions when the towns finish their three- 
year cycle. 

Paterson, which went off the cycle in Jan- 
uary, was able to maintain its Office on Aging 
through city funds, 

The other four communities will have to 
make the same fiscal commitments when 
their cycles expire, or shut down the local 
offices. 

There is a bill in the State Senate which 
would fund county offices already in opera- 
tion. The state funding, however, would be 
limited to 50 per cent of the costs, or a ceil- 
ing of $20,000 per year. 

The bill is bogged down in the Senate's 
committee on county and municipal govern- 
ment. It is not expected to be brought out 
of committee, at the earliest, until the next 
session of the Legislature in the fall. 

An identical bill in the Assembly already 
has passed, 

As federal programs bow out, others make 
a miniscule effort at helping the elderly. 

One example, is Jersey City where 60,000 
senior citizens reside. Of the thousands 
available for part-time work, only 37 have 
been hired through Operation Service, now 
in its third year. 

Administered by the Housing Authority, 
OS hires senior citizens to work at $1.65 an 
hour. They are assigned to routine jobs in 
City Hall. 

The State Division on Aging admits that 
it’s virtually impossible trying to coordinate 
senior citizens programs throughout the 21 
counties, keeping each abreast of the services 
available and every law that comes out of 
the Legislature or on Capitol Hill. 

The concern for the senior citizen must 
begin on the local level and be felt on the 
national level, the division points out. 

Such concern was displayed by many serv- 
ice agencies and social clubs during hear- 
ings conducted since the beginning of the 
year by U.S. Sen. Harrison A. Williams 
(D-NJ.), who is chairman of the Senate's 
Special Committee on Aging. 

In all almost totally uncoordinated move- 
ment, several groups in New Jersey have 
emerged to carry the senior citizens' cause 
to the Capitol, where, ultimately, their 
dream of a decent, not golden, retirement, 
can materialize. 

Until then, here's what New Jersey's con- 
cerned citizens are trying to do: 

In Passaic County, a survey was conducted 
to find out what was happening to the 
golden generation. The Passaic County Com- 
munity Council found out and drew up a 
“profile of isolation . . . of older men and 
women shut up in furnished rooms, often 
hungry, often sick, lonely and far removed 
from the mainstream." 
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Paterson responded almost immediately to 
bring as many seniors as possible back into 
the mainstream of life, 

The Paterson YWCA opened its idle food 
service department, backed by federal funds, 
and added a Meals-on-Wheels program for 
the ill and homebound aging. 

Around the fellowship of food, a multi- 
purpose center had developed at the Y dur- 
ing the day when chlldren are in school and 
young people are at work. 

Services made available to the city's el- 
derly were: 

Health counseling from the city's health 
department. 

Foot care from the Passaic-Bergen Podi- 
atry Society. 

Cultural, social, civic and current-interest 
programs arranged by the Paterson section 
of the National Council of Jewish Women. 

Paterson State College professors have also 
volunteered their time for a number of 
courses at the Senior Citizens Center. 

In Union County, two DISCs are attracting 
scores of senior citizens. A DISC is a Drop-in 
Senior Center. For only a dime donation, a 
senior can enjoy coffee (you can bring along 
& sandwich), arts and crafts, cards, social 
hour, service projects, counseling and edu- 
cational entertainment. 

Inadequate transportation, however, pro- 
hibits more seniors from participating in 
DISC activities. Limited transportation 1s 
available for a few who require it. 

The biggest problem remains the hidden, 
isolated person. 

Mrs, Evelyn Frank, chairman of the Anti- 
Poverty Council that sponsors DISC, says 
She has visited several golden age clubs and 
senior citizens centers in Union County, but 
"they show no or little participation from 
the black community. We know there was no 
intent of exclusion, but facts are facts. Cen- 
ters may be too far from people—perhaps 
they feel the centers do not relate to them. 

“Triple jeopardy—poor, black and elderly— 
becomes evident and must be a focus for a 
program. With a county program operating 
from their neighborhood, aides can reach 
out into the community involving others 
and extending information and services to 
the entire older population.” 

In Middlesex County, the Office on Aging 
(OA) has called upon municipal health de- 
partment to institute medical screening pro- 
grams, for seniors. In communities where 
there were no certified health officer, the OA 
has gotten the municipal councils to sign a 
contract with the County Health Depart- 
ment, 

In Mercer County, the majority of older 
people located by a Friends Center had been 
spending their time sitting by a window 
watching the traffic go by. 

Most of these older people received visits 
from friends only five or six times a year. 

The Home Visitor project is one of many 
in New Jersey that’s trying to reach the 
elderly, those who have been either neglected 
or abandoned at a time when they needed 
help the most. 

If there is a million dollars worth of service 
available in a city, it is effective only if it 
connects with the people who need the help. 

An operation such as the Mercer Street 
Friends Center shows a senior citizen the way 
to community resources and public assist- 
ance, or to agencies such as Old Age Assist- 
ance, Disability, Food Stamps, Social Secu- 
rity, Medicare, Medicaid and New Jersey Re- 
habilitation. 

Because they specialize, most agencies pro- 
vide fragmented services. With the elderly, as 
with desperate people of all ages, a service 
must deal with the whole person. 

A home visitor communicates with those 
who need to be treated as a whole person. 
As & trained volunteer or professional, & 
home visitor becomes, in effect, & substitute 
daughter or son of a senior citizen. 
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He is concerned with the "bread-and-but- 
ter" necessities of daily living. The home 
visitor gives baths, fixes hair, finds used 
clothing in the right sizes and in attractive 
colors, and also provides transportation to 
weekly luncheons at centers where older peo- 
ple congregate. 

The home visitor goes far beyond the scope 
of the 500 social clubs that cater to the aged 
throughout the state. He acts as advocate to 
guarantee an older person the provisions he 
is entitled to under the law. 

In Hudson County, there's à homemaker 
service run by the Senior Citizens Council. 
A homemaker provides care in the person's 
home. Priority is given the senile and the 
chronically ill. 

“Many of our aged would rather die in 
their own homes than be placed in an in- 
stitution under Medicare,” said Mrs. Mary 
Johnson, president of the Hudson County 
Senior Citizens Council. 

“If they could just have some assistance 
with their daily living, to sustain them with 
dignity, it would relieve the pressure and de- 
mands on old age homes and nursing homes 
and eliminate some of the really deplorable 
conditions existing today in homes for the 
aged and chronically ill,” Mrs. Johnson said. 

In Ocean County, the emphasis is on “Ѕеп- 
lor Power, OCEAN (Ocean Community Eco- 
nomic Action Now) points to the power of 
the elderly at the polls on election day. While 
they constitute only 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation, they represent more than 25 per cent 
of the voters. 

"And senior citizens do not get out and 
vote on election day," says John J. Buday, 
OCEAN's senior citizens coordinator. There 
are about 55,000 seniors in Ocean County. 

A year ago, Ocean County had 22 senior 
organizations. Today there are 48. 

An example of senior power is the tax 
abatement bill now pending in the Legisla- 
ture. The Ocean County Senior Coordinat- 
ing Council catalyzed the action, which 
would double tax exemptions to $160 for 
homeowners over 65, and also exclude So- 
cial Security benefits from the annual gross 
income. 

Senior power also was responsible for get- 
ting free checking privileges for seniors 62 
years and over. 

OCEAN is trying to involve every active 
senior citizen in the county. “We have the 
voting power, but what good is it if we don't 
use it effectively to secure a place under the 
sun for seniors?" Buday mused. 


GOLDEN GENERATION: LONG-TERM CARE 
REACHES ONLY A HANDFUL 


(By Gordon Bishop) 


New Jersey ranks ninth among states hav- 
ing the greatest number of persons 65 and 
over. 

Yet long-term care reaches only 25,000 
seniors in the Garden State. That's less than 
1-25th of the state's senior population of 
700,000. 

Rising confusion, conflict and cost inhibit 
the growth of nursing and boarding homes, 
as well as contribute to the already inade- 
quate services of many long-term care facil- 
ities. 

There are 536 homes in New Jersey, rang- 
ing in size from the 500-bed facility at Ber- 
gen Pines in Paramus, Bergen County, to 
& 12-bed operation in a converted house in 
Montclair. 

The cost per person in a nursing or board- 
ing home ranges from $85 to more than $200 
& week, depending upon the type of insti- 
tution and the extent of services rendered. 

The burdens of parental care often fall 
onto the children, who usually are strug- 
gling along raising their own families, with 
little or no money left to contribute to & 
grandparent or great-grandparent confined 
to a nursing home. 
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The problem is further compounded when 
the immediate children of an 85- or 90-year- 
old nursing home patient are themselves at 
retirement age and faced with the insecuri- 
ties of old age. 

The generation raising a family and get- 
ting ready to put their children through 
college are left with the problem of grand- 
parents unable to bear the costs of growing 
old. 

Since Medicare covers less than half the 
costs of medical debts incurred by senior 
citizens, the responsibility of subsidizing 
parents automatically falls on the next of 
kin and, if they are destitute, on the state. 

Medicaid, a program which began in Jan- 
uary, was designed to furnish the medical 
needs of the impoverished, including the 
elderly. 

But the Medicare and Medicaid programs 
have not been applied effectively to the 
nursing and boarding homes. Hence, very 
few senior citizens are receiving nursing 
home care under either program. 

Designed to help the majority of older 
people, the federal programs have practically 
excluded them. For example, of Ocean 
County’s 55,000 senior citizens, only 40 are 
availing themselves of Medicare benefits in 
nursing homes at the present time, accord- 
ing to Eugene Е, Friedman, president of the 
New Jersey Nursing Home Association. 

He explains the situation this way: 

A physician transfers his patient from the 
hospital to the nursing home as soon as 
he feels the acute stage of illness is over. He 
tells the family the patient no longer needs 
the hospital but will get the required serv- 
ice at the nursing home. 

The patient is admitted—still under Medi- 
care—on the certification of the doctor. 

A registered nurse in the home fills out 
the patient’s chart which goes to Medicare’s 
fiscal intermediary, which in New Jersey is 
either Blue Cross or Prudential Insurance 
Co. 

The intermediary then decides whether or 
not the government will continue to cover a 
case. 

Until recently, a patient had to meet cer- 
tain “medical criteria.” Under the present 
system, the patient must meet a more strin- 
gent “insurance criteria"—a move designed 
to tighten up Medicare costs and prevent 
nursing homes from exploiting the system. 

The latter has resulted in cut-off dates on 
day of admission into a nursing home. 

“By moving the patient from the hospital 
to the nursing home, the government saved 
money, since hospital care costs more than 
double that of nursing home care,” Friedman 
explains. 

“Physicians are becoming more and more 
reluctant to transfer their patients out of 
hospitals, knowing they'll lose Medicare once 
they're admitted to nursing homes,” he says. 
“Now patients stay longer in hospitals and 
cost the government additional millions of 
dollars, This cut-off date must be eliminated 
or it will destroy the Medicare program.” 

The State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, which regulates nursing homes, has 
determined that about 40 per cent of the pa- 
tients in the nursing homes do not require 
constant medical care and attention which 
the homes have to provide to receive Medi- 
care approval. 

The 40 per cent—or about 8,000 persons— 
require only custodial care, or supervision 
and guidance, I & A contends. They would 
not fall under Medicare. 

This “gray area” is at the crux of the con- 
flict between the fiscal intermediary, the 
doctor, the patient and the nursing home. 

Meanwhile, the House of Representatives 
is planning a probe of nursing homes 
throughout the nation to determine if they 
are abusing the Medicare and Medicaid pro- 
grams. 

Led by Rep. David Pryor (D-Ark.), this 
Select Committee on Nursing Homes and 
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Homes for the Aged will investigate condi- 
tions in Medicare-approved institutions. 

"Since the advent of Medicare and Medi- 
caid," Congressman Pryor said, "the taxpayer 
has been subsidizing nursing homes at the 
rate of $2 billion a year.” 

He alleges that government outlays are 
luring "fast-buck entrepreneurs" into the 
nursing home business in the wrong way. 

As the debate rages on, the senior citizen 
in dire need of help remains trapped in the 
middle. Since 250 of the state's 300 nursing 
homes participate in either Medicare or 
Medicaid, the greatest percentage of the 
20,000 eiderly requiring home confinement 
&re affected by federal and state regulations 
and criteria. 

The balance is affected by the inadequacies 
of the programs— which cover only 
&bout half the costs of the elderly's medical 
needs. 

The amount paid by the aged under the 
Medicare and Medicaid programs remains 
higher per capita ($176) than for the non- 
aged ($153), according to U.S. Sen. Harrison 
A. Williams’ Special Committee on Aging. 

Other findings of the committee are: 

There is some danger that the current in- 
vestigations of fraud and near-fraud in Medi- 
caid and Medicare may lead to a defeatist or 
negative attitude toward each program. 

Medicare coverage is deficient or non- 
existent in areas of special need, such as 
long-term care in hospitals or nursing homes 
and out-of-hospital drugs. 

Some relief, however, may be forthcoming 
in the form of intermediate care. This new 
program, now under study by the state, would 
reach poor people who do not require skilled 
nursing care but nevertheless need some de- 
gree of supervision. 

Under the new plan, a patient would be 
transferred from a nursing home to an inter- 
mediate care facility, where operating costs 
are far less because a “professional staff” is 
not necessary. 

To be eligible, a person must be at an 
income level equivalent to welfare standards. 
Translated in terms of the aged, income can- 
not exceed $160 a month. Those with only 
Social Security benefits (from $100 to $116 
per month) would qualify. 

The new program would not fall under 
either Medicare or Medicaid since no medical 
services are required. The costs for inter- 
mediate care would have to be borne by the 
county, according to Edward Hahn, director 
of the State Division of Medical Assistance 
and Health Services. 

Nursing homes could provide both skilled 
and unskilled assistance under the same roof 
but in different sections of a building, thus 
providing patient continuity from medical 
to intermediate care attention, observed Dr. 
Curtis L. Culp, who is in charge of the state’s 
Medicare program. 

Intermediate care also can be provided by 
boarding homes. 

The New Jersey Association of Boarding 
Homes for Sheltered Care reports there are 
236 such facilities in the state with a capacity 
of 5,265 beds. 

Tom Armour, association president, said 
the elderly constitute more than 80 per cent 
of the residents. Most of them already are 
being subsidized by the state, he noted, but 
the assistance is not enough. 

Last July, the state eliminated clothing al- 
lowance and replaced it with a $20 monthly 
stipend, which must cover not only the costs 
of clothing but all other personal incidentals 
such as razor blades for shaving, newspapers, 
magazines, pencils, pens, papers, postage for 
letters, etc., Armour enumerated. 

“State inspectors come around and com- 
plain about the shabby clothes and shoes 
these people are wearing, but they don’t do 
anything about it,” he said. 

Armour hopes the intermediate care pro- 
posal will answer the aged’s problems. The 
state can initiate the program at any time; 
the county then must administer it. 
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The costs for the newly instituted Medic- 
aid program, shared 50-50 by the state and 
federal governments, came to $14.7 million 
for the first quarter of 1970. Hahn expects the 
costs will exceed that amount for the next 
quarter and then level off by the last quarter 
of the year. 

In 1969, the federally sponsored Medicare 


program in New Jersey cost more than $200 
million. 


GOLDEN GENERATION: BUREAUCRACY ISN’T 
HELPING MATTERS ANY 
(By Gordon Bishop) 


New Jersey’s 536 nursing and boarding 
homes are the first to recognize the deficien- 
cies in patient care, but they blame it on 
the federal government for creating a bu- 
reaucratic nightmare in which the aged ul- 
timately suffer, 

Rather than assisting the older person to 
live with a meaningful and indentifiable life 
pattern as a whole being, the current pat- 
tern of disjointed programs dismembers his 
humanity so he becomes a depersonalized ob- 
ject of a particular, peculiar program one 
day, and that of another tomorrow. 

“We are forced to deal with a multiplicity 
of narrowly defined, segmented programs, un- 
coordinated and mostly unrelated to the con- 
tinuity of needs of the elderly," summarizes 
the Rev. Howard W. Washburn, executive 
director of the Methodist Homes of New 
Jersey. 

“The diversity of existing programs is com- 
mendable; the devisiveness of these programs 
as administered is abominable,” Rev. Wash- 
burn declared. 

“Our Ocean Grove home has been visited 
by three different inspection teams in the 
past three months. We believe their time and 
skills are valuable as are ours. To duplicate 
services and materials and forms, and hours 
of time of highly-trained, skilled personnel 
is not only economically wasteful, but ad- 
ministratively foolish,” the minister went on. 

He cited the greatest obstacles: different 
departments of government, different stan- 
dards for certification (under Medicare, 
Medicaid, HUD), different programs of re- 
imbursement, distinct and separate staffs 
and facilities, and endless differences in 
rules and regulations. 

The elderly will continue to suffer, Rev. 
Washburn contends, until: 

The federal government develops a philos- 
ophy of comprehensive health care that is 
directed toward the patient rather than at 
types and classifications of facilities. 

The government develops a program of 
continuity of services based upon the health 
needs of the patient rather than, for exam- 
ple, on location of the patient’s bed (bed 
must be moved from one part of a nursing 
home to another as patient's condition 
changes, otherwise he loses Medicare or Med- 
icaid benefits) . 

The government establishes a coordinated 
program of standards for levels of care that 
allow for delivery of services at the patient’s 
financial status, length of stay, spell of ill- 
ness, or prior authorization for procession 
of health services. 

Rev. Washburn poses the problem: How 
does one go about coordinating a program 
that involves two divisions of HUD (Housing 
and Urban Development) and one division 
of HEW (Health, Education and Welfare)— 
each with its own set of standards? 

Purther confusion is compounded when, 
either by legislative design or administrative 
interpretation, one program is so formu- 
lated to carefully exclude the other. 

For example, under Federal Program 202 
(HUD), which provided for low-moderate in- 
come housing, development of homes for the 
aged was excluded by administrative deci- 
sion. A new program is now being worked out 
to include senior citizens projects. 

For federal programs to be more pervasive 
and effective, uniform standards must be es- 
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tablished, Rev. Washburn asserts. As a re- 
sult of the current confusion and multi- 
standards, here's what’s happening to the 
federal programs, as exemplified by only two 
Medicare and Medicaid: 

If standards of care for Medicare are at 
one level and the standards for Medicaid are 
at a lower level, one of two possible solu- 
tions arise. The agency that qualifies for cer- 
tification under Medicare may well refuse to 
serve the needs of Medicaid patients. 

Or, conyersely, the agency that does not 
wish to qualify for certification under Medi- 
care may seek to qualify only for certifica- 
tion under the requirements of Medicaid, 
while charging private pay patients higher 
rates for lower levels of service, while, at the 
same time, receiving reimbursement from 
the state and federal government for Medic- 
aid patients. 

Rev. Washburn disclosed several cases in 
which both circumstances exist, In either 
case, services are lost to persons in need. 

"A family in need of care for a patient all 
too often has to take what is available," Rev. 
Washburn said, “If low.standards of care are 
given credibility, then all too many older 
persons are going to receive that low level of 
care.” 

Other critics of the present system charge 
that duplication also occurs on the state 
level. 

In Jersey City, the State Division on Ag- 
ing operated two offices within 50 yards of 
each other. Funded by the federal govern- 
ment at a cost of $30,000 the money went for 
two offices, two directors, two secretaries and 
“double bureaucracy,” according to Conrad 
J. Vuocolo, director of Tenant Service for the 
Jersey City Housing Authority. 

One of the offices, which closed Dec. 31, 
was the Jersey City Office on Aging. The 
other, still operating, is the Hudson County 
Office on Aging. 

The state division contends the offices 
never duplicated each other's work. One han- 
dled only Jersey City cases, the other county 
cases, a division spokesman said. 

He described the work in separate offices as 
a “coordination effort.” The same double- 
office operation exists in Paterson, Passaic 
County; Camden, Camden County, and 
Trenton, Mercer County. 

All the offices are on a three-year cycle of 
federal funds. The three-year cycles are near- 
ing completion for most of them. 

Another source of help for the elderly has 
been the church, but in recent years that 
source has been gradually disappearing. 

Church groups have too many complicated 
financial demands and pressures to fund to 
keep funding community health care proj- 
ects, according to Msgr. Theodore A. Opde- 
naker, executive director of Catholic Institu- 
tions for the Diocese of Trenton. 

As a consequence, the church in the 1970s 
will provide long-term care on a limited and 
crisis basis only, the monsignor predicts. 

"Today's health needs can only be met 
with more interdependence of facilities. The 
barriers must come down for more соорега- 
tive effort. But who will assume the over- 
all coordinating and financial responsibil- 
ity?" the prelate wondered. 

"Payment plans and, in particular, pre- 
payment plans, have offered either no bene- 
fits at all or only very limited ones, For the 
most , payment has come from the indi- 
vidual's or his family's resources, or from 
government through categorical welfare pay- 
ments, which have been all to permissive 
and minimal," the monsignor said. 

He believes the government should not 
make commitments to the public and then 
force the providers of long-term care to try 
to fulfill them, 

“The providers (nursing homes, etc.) bear 
the burden of blame and guilt when the 
government finds it difücult to pay its 
promissory notes," Msgr. Opdenaker said. 

He sees the providers, on the other hand, 
having to make these commitments: meet- 
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ing the needs of the community; working to- 
gether, rather than separately; subordi- 
nating their own private interests to the in- 
terests of the people they serve, rather than 
concerning themselves “with their own sal- 
vation," and finally, a serious and honest ef- 


fort at cost containment. 


GOLDEN GENERATION: NEW Laws CAN HELP 
FILL THE JOB VACUUM 
(By Gordon Bishop) 

New Jersey's 700,000 residents in the re- 
tirement age are looking forward hopefully 
to some promising programs for the "70s. 

The thrust of the senior citizens refor- 
mation will culminate in the White House 
Conference on Aging next year. 

On the local level, preparation for the 
conference is just beginning. 

The three most critical needs to be met 
involve income, health and housing. 

Social Security hopes to bridge the widen- 
ing gap. By 1974, Social Security benefits to 
& retired individual will reach $340 a month, 
according to a bill proposed by U.S. Sen. 
Harrison А, Williams (D-N.J.), who is chair- 
man of the Special Committee on Aging. 

The bill, pending in the Senate, also 
includes: 

Automatic increases in Social Security 
geared to costs-of-living. 

A widow's benefit at age 65 equal to the 
husband's benefit (she now receives 82% 
per cent of the benefit). 

Improved benefits for workers retiring 
before age 65. 

Elimination of the monthly Medicare pre- 
mium of $5.30 under “doctor's insurance." 

Extension of Medicare to out-of-hospital 
prescription drugs. 

Medicare coverage for disabled persons 
under 65. 

For the legions of older workers forced 
into voluntary retirement, there promises 
to be greater opportunities for employment. 
The Older American Community Service 
Employment Act, proposed by Senators Wil- 
liams and Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 1s 
expected to provide thousands of part- and 
full-time jobs for still productive senior 
citizens, 

Employment also will be extended to low- 
income persons 55 years and older. Work will 
include anti-pollution activities (clean-up 
operations, etc.) and conservation (plant- 
ing trees, shrubs, terracing land, etc.) 

To meet the rising demands for senior 
employment, existing work programs will 
have to be expanded. Under the federal 
Department of Labor, two Senior Aides Pro- 
grams in New Jersey now offer jobs to only a 
handful of retirees. 

One of them, administered by the National 
Council of Senior Citizens, has 16 aides on 
payroll in Newark. Earning $1.75 an hour, 
the aides work in Martland and Beth Israel 
hospitals and also assist in training hard- 
core unemployed youth. 

Rev. Elmo Porter, director of the Newark 
Senior Citizens Commission, says thousands 
more are begging for work. The commission, 
which also coordinates the senior aides, is 
funded by the federal Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO). 

Despite drastic federal cuts in the last two 
years. Rev. Porter's office stil manages to 
reach an average of 14,000 elderly citizens 
each month. Volunteers log more than 3,000 
hours of service a month. Newark has 65,000 
persons over 60. 

The other Senior Aides Program, adminis- 
tered by the National Council on Aging, has 
only 44 seniors working in Trenton, and an- 
other 40 in Hoboken, They serve as teacher 
aides and outreach workers under the Model 
Cities Program, which is funded by HUD 
(Housing and Urban Development). 

A more far-reaching federal program that 
shows favorable signs of growth involves the 
foster-grandparent. The state’s 252 foster- 
grandparents currently are responsible for 
1,600 disadvantaged children, 
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A foster-grandparent must be a person 60 
years and older and on low income, or less 
than $3,000 a year. Once a child is assigned 
in a foster grandparent, his or her income 
is boosted to a “decent level of living," or 
just less than $5,000 a year. In this way, a 
senior will not lose his Social Security 
benefits. 

The foster-grandparent receives $1,680 to 
take care of a child four hours a day, On 
an hourly basis, that comes to $1.60. 

In helping the neglected, retarded and 
handicapped children, the government auto- 
matically is helping the elderly. The two- 
pronged program is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful in the nation in terms of meeting 
the many needs—environmental, emotional 
and- psychological—of two greatly-deprived 
groups at opposite ends of the social spec- 
trum, 

On the community level, much more has 
to be done to provide seniors with jobs. Two 
organizations that have undertaken local 
programs have proven they can be be im- 
mensely successful and rewarding. 

They are the Senior Citizens Placement 
Bureau in Montclair and OWL (Older Work- 
ers Lifeline) in Summit, 

Last year, the Montclair bureau placed 
more than 600 seniors in jobs ranging from 
babysitters and domestics to handymen and 
Office help. 

OWL, & newer organization, found jobs 
for 175 seniors. They included clerical, com- 
panions, sales, handymen and drivers for pri- 
vate vehicles. 

Operating out of the Montclair YWCA, the 
bureau &ccepts applications for work from 
residents of the West Essex area: Montclair, 
Bloomfield, the Caldwells, and parts of the 
Oranges. 

Started 10 years ago by the Montclair Jun- 
ior League, the bureau today is funded by 
local, public monies, including the Commu- 
nity Chest. 

OWL, now in its seventh year, covers Sum- 
mit, New Providence, Berkeley Heights, 
Springfield, Chatham, Millburn and Moun- 
tainside. It is funded by SAGE, the Summit 
Area Association for Gerontology Endeavors. 

For those who like the great outdoors, 
there are healthy jobs abounding through 
Green Thumb and Green Light in Trenton. 
Sponsored by the National Farmers Union 
under a grant from the Department of Labor, 
the green programs presently employ 158 
persons 55 years and older. They earn $1.60 
an hour and work a three-day week, or 24 
hours. A foreman gets $1.85 an hour. 

Green Thumb employs 142 persons, who, 
last year, planted more than 1,000 trees, 
shrubs and plants, helped to restore the his- 
torical Church of the Presidents in Long 
Branch, and rebuilt and refurbished 55 road- 
side parks. 

Green Light, the companion program, is 
limited to low-income women 55 and over. 
Working under the same arrangements as 
Green Thumb, 16 Green Lights serve as 
guides at Ringwood Manor State Park in 
Passaic County. 

The Garden State Parkway hires about 80 
seniors in their 60s and 70s as toll collectors. 
Begun 10 years ago shortly after the Park- 
way opened, the part-time collectors earn 
$2.25 an hour and work an average of 20 
hours a week. 

No special consideration is given the eld- 
erly. They must take the same examina- 
tions—physical and mental—as their younger 
full-time counterparts. Very few who seek 
such employment fail to pass the tests; the 
Parkway Authority disclosed, noting that 
their ability to operate the booths is com- 
parable to the regulars. 

There are other programs on the same 
scale throughout the state, each with vast 
potentials. But most depend on federal funds 
for their existence, and future growth. 

Some, like the Community Service Project 
under OEO, is tied into the local scene. Last 
year, more than 50 seniors supplemented 
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their income with part-time work in Tren- 
ton. 

Again, hundreds of community service 
projects are ready to be launched but they 
are all grounded for lack of funds, Urban 
centers faced with the most serious condi- 
tions of poverty, population and blight are 
given priority on the federal list of funds 
for community service projects, 

More job opportunities hinge on an amend- 
ment to the Manpower Bill now before the 
U.S. Senate subcommittee on employment, 
rnanpower and poverty. The amendment is 
an abbreviated version of the Middle-aged 
and Older Workers Full Employment Act of 
1968, which: was introduced in the Senate but 
never passed. 

Essentially, the bill would provide for use 
of retired personnel directors, training per- 
sons to train and retrain older workers, mid- 
career counseling and development services— 
all aimed at finding jobs for millions of able- 
bodied senior citizens. 

Another bill pending in the Senate would 
serve a two-fold purpose—help the disabled 
senior while paying an able senior as a house- 
hold aide. 

It would be an amendment to Medicare. 
As part of the home health service plan, aides 
may provide care services for an individual 
released from & hospital or nursing home, so 
long as the patient is under a physician's 
care. 

Some of these services include part-time 
nursing care, physical, occupational or speech 
therapy and medical sccial services under the 
direction of a physician. 

A senior citizen could be trained as à 
household aide and then work through a 
certified home health agency. This could 
open the door to tens of thousands of jobs. 

Also in the offing is an adult health pro- 
tection plan. Introduced in the Senate in 
January, it would establish health screen- 
ing programs’ in a limited number of regional 
and community centers, Each center would 
be equipped with the latest instrumentation 
and communication systems. 

The service, nicknamed “Preventicare” 
would be free and voluntary for persons over 
50. It is the first national effort aimed at pre- 
venting or reducing chronic diseases by de- 
tecting them in their early stages. 

* ЕЈ * * . 

As outlined, Preventicare would invite 
Americans over 50, at little or no cost, to get 
periodic diagnostic tests. The cost of screen- 
ing one person would be in the $25-$30 range, 
Spending would be held to a modest $60 
million for the first three years. 

The total cost of chronic disease to the U.S. 
economy is about $60 billion a year. Nearly 
90 million Americans suffer from one or more 
chronic conditions, most of which might 
have been prevented or controlled had they 
been discovered in time. 

There are more than 47 million Americans 
over 50 who could benefit from Preventicare. 
The bill, now in committee, is expected to 
come up for a vote in the Senate during the 
next session, starting in September. 

If all the bills now pending in both Con- 
gress and the State Legislature are enacted 
this or next year, and if the federal and state 
governments follow up by providing ample 
funds to administer these programs, then 
the seniors certainly can look forward to 
truly golden years in the decade of the "705. 


NEEDS OF MISSOURI SMALL CITIES 
AND TOWNS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
our concern over the financial conditions 
of our large cities and our small rural 
cities and towns, the difficulties of the 
suburban and satellite communities near 
the big cities are sometimes overlooked. 

They, too, are caught in the money 
squeeze. On the one hand, their citizens 
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also are demanding more and better 
community services, and the cost of pro- 
viding these services is rising as steadily 
as our national inflation. On the other 
hand, the sources of revenue open to 
them are less and less adequate to the 
task, and Federal programs of assistance 
to local governments continue to be 
badly underfunded. 

It is long past time for the Federal 
Government to come to the aid of cities 
of all sizes with adequately funded pro- 
grams. Few of us will dispute the urg- 
ency of the problem, which is well into 
the critical stage. 

Too, communications which I have re- 
ceived from Missouri serve to illustrate 
this serious problem, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The first is from Mayor Nathan B. 
Kaufman, of University City, a suburb of 
St. Louis. He has sent a resolution 
adopted by his city council, and his cov- 
ering letter states that its wording “ex- 
presses the feeling of the council 
members as to the desperate need for 
changing national priorities and spend- 
ing patterns.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Vast areas of many central cities, suburbs 
and older neighborhoods are suffering from 
an accelerated decay and abandonment as 
exemplified by several thousand vacant and 
dilapidated buildings in cities adjacent to the 
city of University City, Missouri. 
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The spreading deterioration of these urban 
areas has been causing great economic losses 
to property owners while intensifying the 
deprivations of thelr residents and denying 
the opportunities for self help to many of 
these residents. 

City governments serving areas where 
some 70% of the United States citizens re- 
side have been receiving in recent years only 
about one-half of one percent of the Fed- 
eral budgetary outlays for the hundreds of 
aid programs. (1) 

On the other hand, in large measure the 
enormous Federal military expenditures 
(now over 70 billions annually) are among 
the prime causes of the inflationary cost 
pressures—which are strangling city serv- 
ices everywhere—and which are threatening 
to force reductions in services in University 
City. 

This great Federal commitment to mili- 
tary expenditures also has caused exasperat- 
ing delays in the implementation of ald pro- 
grams to University City, and has curtailed 
heretofore promised federal aid to its pro- 
grams in housing and urban renewal, as has 
been the case for hundreds of cities. 

We believe the greatest threats to this na- 
tion's stability and security come from 
problems centered in urban areas, such as 
housing, education, employment, welfare, 
race, crime and pollution. 

Therefore, the City Council of the city of 
University City, Missouri, urges the President 
and the Congress to immediately redirect 
the resources and to reestablish the priori- 
ties of the Federal Government so that far 
greater emphasis is placed on funding do- 
mestic needs in order to avoid a national 
catastrophe of American cities being de- 
stroyed by urban decay. 

Adopted July 6, 1970. 

NATHAN B. KAUFMAN, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

Francis C. FLYNN, 
City Clerk. 


Tota! direct 


Federal aid to 


all 20,000 U.S. 

city govern- 

ments (in 
millions)! Year 


Aid to cities as 
a percent of 
Federal outlays 
(percent) 


Total Federal 
budget outlays 
(іп billions) 2 
$134.6 

158.2 

178.8 


0. 
0. 
0. 


1 City Government Finances in 1967-68, series GF 68—No. 4, U.S. Bureau of the Census, р. 5. 
2 The Budget in Brief, Executive Office of the President—Fiscal year 1971, p. 72. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
second illustration of the critical needs 
of small cities comes from Mr. Arnold 
E. Davis, city administrator of Belton, 
which is just outside Kansas City. He 
has enclosed a resolution voted on by the 
Belton Board of Aldermen and signed 
by Mayor J. Wayne Willey which pro- 
poses that the Federal Government re- 
bate 5 percent of the income taxes col- 
lected from Belton’s citizens. The resolu- 
tion was adopted July 14, 1970. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, The City of Belton, Case Coun- 
ty, Missouri, a municipal corporation, created 
under the constitution and laws of the State 
of Missouri as a fourth class city, can only 
legally speak as a city in the State of Mis- 
souri through a resolution of the Board of 
Aldermen; and, 


Whereas, the City of Belton, similar to 
many small municipal cities, communities 
and towns in the United States of America, 
is in a critical, desperate financial situation; 
and 

Whereas, the Board of Alderman of the 
City and its Mayor submit that further tax 
increases to raise revenues for the opera- 
tions of the City will be met with resistance, 
animosity and overt rebellion; and, 

Whereas, required services including police 
protection, fire protection, emergency am- 
bulance service, and other services related to 
the health and welfare of the citizens of this 
City are the responsibility of the Board of 
Aldermen and the Mayor of this City and 
owed as a right under the constitution of 
the United States of America, the constitu- 
tion of the State of Missouri, and the laws of 
the State of Missouri to the individual citi- 
zens; and, 

Whereas, the rapid increase in costs for 
materials, supplies and labor exceeds the 
ability of the City to meet these additional 
demands by additional revenue; and, 

Whereas, such revenue must be obtained 
from sources that are unique in nature and 
not common; and, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Board 
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of Aldermen of the City of Belton, legally 
speaking through its duly elected Board of 
Aldermen and the Mayor, petitions Senator 
Stuart Symington, Senator Thomas F. Eagle- 
ton, Representative William J. Randall, Rep- 
resentative Richard Bolling, and Representa- 
tive William J. Cason to initiate the proper 
legal procedures through the Treasurer of the 
United States of America to rebate and re- 
fund to the City of Belton, Cass County, 
Missouri, a portion of the personal income 
tax collected in the City of Belton equal to 
five per cent (5%) of that collected in the 
City of Belton to be used at the discretion of 
the officials of the City of Belton, Cass 
County, Missouri, to provide for the health, 
safety and welfare of the citizens of the City 
of Belton; and in the alternative, although 
the City of Belton, Cass County, Missouri, 
speaking through its board of Aldermen and 
its Mayor cannot legally speak for the State 
of Missouri and the County of Cass, petitions 
Senator Stuart Symington, Senator Thomas 
F. Eagleton, Representative William J. Ran- 
dall, Representative Richard Bolling, and 
Representative William J. Cason to initiate 
the proper legal procedures through the 
Treasurer of the United States of America to 
rebate and refund equally to the State of 
Missouri, the County of Cass, and the City of 
Belton, a portion of the personal income tax 
collected equal to five per cent (595) of that 
collected to be used at the discretion of the 
Officials of the State of Missouri, County of 
Cass, and the City of Belton, to provide for 
the health, safety and welfare of the resi- 
dents of these legal entities. 

State of Missouri, County of Cass, City of 
Belton, ss: 

I, Arnold E. Louis, City Clerk, do hereby 
certify that I have been duly appointed City 
Clerk of the City of Belton, and that the 
foregoing resolution was regularly introduced 
at a meeting of the Board of Aldermen held 
July 14, 1970, and adopted at a regular meet- 
ing of the Board of Aldermen held July 14, 
1970, by the following vote, to wit: 

Ayes: Aldermen Bradley, Foate, Carder, 
Lane, Rhodes, Beever, Powell. 

Noes: None. 

Absent: Alderman Mosby. 

ARNOLD Е. LOUVIS, 
City 0f Clerk of the City of Belton. 


THE NARROWS UNIT, MISSOURI 
RIVER BASIN PROJECT—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S, 3547) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Narrows unit, Missouri 
River Basin project, Colorado, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the re- 
port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 12, 1970, pages 28532- 
28533, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report represents a compromise 
between the differing versions of the 
Senate and House on three provisions. 

First. The House version included à 
proviso in section 1 which would have 
required the identifiable return flows of 
irrigation water from the project to be 
treated to abate pollution and enhance 
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water quality, as determined by the 
Secretary. The conference committee 
agreed upon substitute language which 
will require the project to be operated 
in conformance with the water quality 
standards which have been established 
by the State of Colorado pursuant to 
the Water Quality Act of 1965. 

Second. The House version included 
а proviso in section 3 requiring the re- 
payment contracts with the water users 
to extend up to a term of 50 years if nec- 
essary to accomplish repayment. The 
conference committee adopted the House 
proviso. 

Third. The Senate version extended 
the exemption from the acreage limita- 
tion provision of reclamation law, which 
was previously given by Congress to the 
adjacent Colorado-Big Thompson proj- 
ect, to the Narrows unit. The conference 
committee adopted the Senate provision. 

NARROWS 


Mr. President, on August 10, 1970, a 
conference was held to iron out the dif- 
ferences between the House and Senate 
passed verisons of S. 3547. Only three 
differences existed between the two ver- 
sions; and the Senate receded on one, the 
House receded on one, and substitute lan- 
guage was adopted in the case of the 
third difference. 

The substitute language, in my opinion, 
improves the provision relating to water 
quality. The substitute language I pro- 
posed, and which was agreed to by the 
conference committee, sets forth precise 
water quality standards within which the 
Secretary of the Interior must operate 
the project. Under the language as 
adopted by the House, the requirements 
to preserve water quality were, in my 
opinion, fatally vague and unenforcible. 
The conference substitute language ties 
it directly to the Water Quality Act of 
1965 and the standards adopted pursuant 
thereto. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
construction of the Narrows project will 
enhance water quality in the South 
Platte River. Such reclamation projects 
are deserving of our strongest support. 

The Narrows project will enhance the 
environment in several aspects: It will 
improve water quality; it will provide 
exceptional recreational benefits in an 
area where such recreational opportu- 
nities are very limited; it will provide 
badly needed flood control to an area 
that has been subject to devastating 
floods in recent years; and it will im- 
prove the quality of life in the commu- 
nity by insuring a more stable economy. 

With respect to the other differences, 
the Senate receded and the conference 
committee adopted the House language 
requiring that water user contracts ex- 
tend for a full term of 50 years, if nec- 
essary, to accomplish irrigation repay- 
ment; and the House receded and the 
conference committee adopted the Sen- 
ate language relating to the Colorado- 
Big Thompson project and the acreage 
limitation. Fifty years is the standard 
repayment period customarily adopted 
by the Congress with respect to irriga- 
tion repayment contracts, and the con- 
ference report is now in conformity with 
that practice. By adopting the language 
of the act which authorized the Colo- 
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rado-Big Thompson project with re- 
spect to supplemental water and the 
acreage limitation, the conference report 
is in conformity with the longstanding 
policy of the Congress regarding exemp- 
tion of areas in high altitudes with short 
growing seasons, and supplemental water 
supplies in areas where the landowner- 
ship pattern has been long established. 

Mr. President, the Narrows project 
enjoys a very good benefit-cost ratio 
of 1.89 to 1, and I believe it will be an 
excellent investment in the future of not 
only northeastern Colorado and its peo- 
ple, but the Nation as well. I urge the 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
the clerk will state by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Calendar No. 
1020, H.R. 17123, a bill to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1971 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, and other weapons, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for 
the Armed Forces, and to prescribe the 
authorized personnel strength of the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 816 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the pending amendment is 
the so-called “fiy-before-you-buy” pro- 
posal that I have offered to make sure 
that this principle, which is a very good 
principle and one recommended by out- 
standing experts on the Fitzhugh Com- 
mission and endorsed warmly and en- 
thusiastically by Secretary Laird, goes 
into effect, and that in the event the 
Pentagon departs from it on any weapons 
system for which they are asking funds, 
The Pentagon should notify Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the pending amendment, No. 816. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. On any weapons sys- 
tem for which they are asking funds for 
production, and on which the testing has 
not been completed. 

We are not asking them to hold it up. 
We are not asking them not to proceed 
when they have an emergency situation 
and they would like to get weapons in 
a hurry, and where therefore they have 
to forego this principle. We are just say- 
ing we would like to know about it, that 
we would like to be told and we would 
like to have advance notice. 

Mr. President, in offering this amend- 
ment, as well as the other amendments 
which I have introduced, I am thinking, 
and most of those of us who have intro- 
duced amendments are thinking, in terms 
of reducing the cost and the impact of 
military spending on the economy and on 
the budget, and of having a more respon- 
sible fiscal position. In this connection, 
and in connection with both this amend- 
ment and the main efforts of those of us 
who are trying to reduce the pending de- 
fense procurement bill, it was reported in 
today’s paper that, as measured in the 
national income accounts, the Federal 
budget deficit was running at an annual 
rate of over $14 billion in the second 
quarter. This was the largest quarterly 
deficit, on this national income account 
basis, since World War II. Another large 
deficit is anticipated during the present 
quarter. 

How did this enormous second-quarter 
deficit come about? It was clearly not 
the result of spendthrift appropriations 
by the Congress. Congress cut the Pres- 
ident's defense budget by $5.6 billion in 
fiscal year 1970. As seems to be true with 
any economic statistic, there were 
“special factors" contributing to this 
deficit—in this case the special factors 
were the retroactive social security ben- 
efit increases and Federal pay raise. 
These are actions the Congress took, and 
actions of which the Congress can be 
proud. They provided deserved and 
needed income increases for the recip- 
ients, and furthermore they were a major 
factor sustaining the level of economic 
activity in the second quarter—in keep- 
ing the economic slowdown from grow- 
ing still worse. 

Primarily, however, the second-quarter 
deficit was the result of the revenue gap 
resulting from the deliberately engi- 
neered, *made in Washington" economic 
slowdown. The loss of tax revenues due 
to the failure of the economy to operate 
at full employment is difficult to esti- 
mate precisely, and the administration 
has chosen not to supply us with esti- 
mates. According to the most reliable in- 
dependent estimates available, Federal 
revenues in the first half were running 
$10 to $15 billion below what they would 
have been if the economy had been oper- 
ating at full employment. The actual 
deficit in the first half was $8 billion. 
By looking at the figures for the entire 
first half, rather than for just the sec- 
ond quarter, most of the distortions in 
the statistics due to the timing of social 
security benefits and the Federal pay 
raise are eliminated. 

If the full employment revenue poten- 
tial had been realized in the first half, 
the budget would have shown, not a 
deficit of $8 billion but a surplus. The 
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Government would not have been bor- 
rowing in the credit markets. Funds 
would have been available for housing, 
for State and local government, for small 
business. Interest rates would have been 
lower. 

Our budget deficit is part of the price 
we are paying for our failure to maintain 
full employment. Or I shouid say for our 
deliberate creation of unemployment and 
idle capacity, in an effort to halt inflation. 
The tragedy, of course, is that inflation 
has not been halted. We have paid the 
high costs of unemployment, of output 
and revenues forgone and have achieved 
only very limited results on the inflation 
front. We have overlooked, or have ada- 
mantly refused to employ, price and in- 
come guidelines and other policies which 
could have helped control inflation. 

We are told that the economy “bot- 
tomed out" in the second quarter, that 
real growth will now begin again. No one 
seems entirely confident that this is true, 
however. Even if we do begin to grow 
again, it will be a long time before pres- 
ent economic policies bring us back to 
full employment. Unless we see some ma- 
jor new directions in economic policy, we 
will continue to have substantial unem- 
ployment throughout 1971 and 1972 and 
perhaps longer than that. 

Among the costs of these economic 
policies will be the shortfall or gap in 
Federal revenues below what they would 
be at full employment. In fiscal 1971 this 
gap could be as large as $15 billion. These 
are revenues which could be used to fi- 
nance needed Federal social programs, to 
sustain a budget surplus and make more 
credit available for housing, or to permit 
some tax relief for the average citizen. 
Let us be clear that this Federal deflcit 
in the first half and the deficits we will 
see over the year ahead are a cost of eco- 
nomic slowdown, and an important cost. 
They are not the result of any congres- 
sional spending spree. 

The reason why I raise that in connec- 
tion with the pending bill and the pend- 
ing amendment is that the President of 
the United States, as we know, has made 
а very dramatic and effective issue of ex- 
cessive spending by Congress. It seems to 
me that if we are going to put that in 
perspective, we have to consider that 
many of us in Congress are trying to re- 
duce his budget spending. 

One of the most dramatic examples of 
this is what occurred on the floor of the 
Senate the other day, when the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HucHES) offered an 
amendment to eliminate from the Safe- 
guard program ali funds except those for 
research and development. He would 
have stopped deployment generally. This 
was an amendment which would have 
cut $984 million from the Safeguard 
amount. This amendment would have cut 
all the money except that for research 
and development. In addition, the Armed 
Services Committee itself cut $10 million 
from the request. That is a total cut of 
$994 million, and that is precisely the 
amount by which the HUD and educa- 
tion bills exceeded the budget request. 

The President has received national 
attention and national publicity and na- 
tional credit for being against excessive 
spending by Congress, He has dramatized 
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this by his veto. Yet, a vote on the floor 
of the Senate on this dramatic Safeguard 
proposal, which would have cut below 
the President’s request by as much as the 
two bills exceeded his request, was ig- 
nored by the press in terms of saving 
money. 

It seems to me that this unfair atti- 
tude is going to continue if we permit it 
to continue. The series of amendments 
which some of us are going to offer, which 
we hope the Senate will support, will, we 
hope, dramatize to the country that the 
big spenders are those who want to spend 
big money in the area where we have 
our biggest spending, and that is in the 
Defense Department. 

In this morning’s New York Times is a 
long article on the President’s veto, and 
there is a fascinating analysis by Robert 
Semple, Jr. entitled “Nixon’s Veto 
Strategy.” I should like to read a para- 
graph or two from that article to indicate 
the kind of psychological reaction the 
White House feels it is getting from the 
vetoing of congressional spending bills: 

The decision by the House today to sustain 
President Nixon’s veto of the independent 
Offices appropriations bill but override him on 
the education money bill would appear on 
its face to be an even split. But inside the 
White House this afternoon there was much 
satisfaction at the outcome. Most of Mr. 
Nixon’s political strategists believe that he 
emerged from his latest and perhaps most 
delicate confrontation with Congress with 
his reputation as a defender of the dollar 
against a “profligate” Congress not only in- 
tact but also enhanced. 


The article goes on to say that the 
President feels that this is an issue which 
is going to be very important and that 
other White House aides feel it will be 
very important for the President in the 
coming elections. 

The Wall Street Journal reinforces 
this. In a front-page column this morn- 
ing, under “Washington Wire,” the Wall 
Street Journal says the following: 


The President’s vetoes of housing and edu- 
cation money bills underscore his effort to 
blame high prices on Democratic spending. 
The bills actually would have relatively little 
effect on inflation this year. An Agnew 
speech-writer promises: “We're going to be 
blasting Congress every chance we get” on 
the spending iseue. 


Of course, if one reads the actual veto 
message of President Nixon, he can get 
the same kind of flavor. The President 
says: 

I am determined to hold the line against 
а dangerous budget deficit. 

I am determined to hold the line against 
the kind of big spending that would drive 
up prices or demand higher taxes. 

For that reason, I am today returning, 
without my approval, two bills the Congress 
has passed that would increase the Federal 
budget deficit by nearly one billion dollars. 


Ld * hd Ы + 


Iam vetoing this bill because 1t would help 
drive up the cost of living, harming the peo- 
ple it is most designed to help. This kind of 
excessive spending would also help cause the 
kind of huge deficits that drive up interest 
rates, which make it impossible to speed the 
recovery of the housing industry. 


He goes on to say: 


We cannot have something for nothing. 
When we spend more than our tax system 
can produce, the average American either 
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has to pay for it in higher prices or in high- 
er taxes. 


Then he says this, and I think it is 
most significant and pertinent in terms 
of the pending bill: 

I flatly refuse to go along with the kind of 
big spending that is wrong for all the Amer- 
ican people. That is why I must veto these 
bills which add an extra billion dollars of 
pressure on prices. 

Taken individually, there is much that can 
be said in favor of every spending bill, in- 
cluding the ones I have vetoed. 

But a President is not elected to see any 
one bill in isolation. He must see them as 
part of a whole, because his constituency is 
200 million Americans. 


Mr. President, that is just the point. In 
a few days from now, we are going to 
offer another amendment to this bill, and 
that amendment will cut not one billion 
dollars but several billion dollars from 
the Defense Department's request. That 
is really going to be an amendment to 
determine those who believe in fiscal 
responsibility. That is really going to be 
an amendment to determine those who 
feel that we should emphasize in our 
priorities a well educated, well housed 
country as essential to a strong military 
effort as the manpower and weapons we 
have in the military itself. 

But I suspect, on the basis of past per- 
formance, that the press will largely 
overlook the economy, money-saving as- 
pect of our efforts. I do not say that they 
will ignore it because there is anything 
wrong about the press or unfair about 
the press, but they are in a position 
where a President's veto is big news. It 
is on television and radio and in the 
newspapers, and one amendment on the 
floor of the Senate is likely to be re- 
ported, if at all, in the back pages of 
the newspaper. 

In all fairness, I think that anybody 
who wants to look at who is really try- 
ing to hold down spending most will rec- 
ognize that when we cut several billion 
dollars of military spending, it is at 
least as effective in combating inflation 
as the President in trying to cut back 
loans to students, loans for houses, 
scholarship money for students, and 
money in this other area. 

A very strong economic case can be 
made that the most inflationary kind of 
spending the Federal Government en- 
gages in is military spending, because 
that spending does not meet any eco- 
nomic need. When you spend money 
to buy ammunition or planes or helicop- 
ters, you are not buying anything that 
somebody is going to go to a supermar- 
ket and pay for. When you spend money 
for manpower training or to provide 
more houses, you are increasing the sup- 
ply of economic goods and you are help- 
ing to hold down prices. 

It seems to me that the $1 billion that 
the President is making a great deal 
about in reducing domestic spending 
should be compared with the several 
billion dollars we are going to try to 
reduce in military spending. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly for a comment or 
an observation? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Of course, no one would 
take exception to the statement of the 
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Senator from Wisconsin that wherever 
we can justifiably cut out waste from 
Defense Department spending, or any 
place else in the Government, we should 
do it. We ought to do it. 

But the point of difference between the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
and the administration—and those who 
support the administration on this argu- 
ment—involves the question: What is es- 
sential for the national defense of our 
country? 

The Senator from Wisconsin referred 
to the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucHES), which would have gutted the 
ABM program—an amendment which, 
in the judgment of a majority of Sena- 
tors in this body vould have been un- 
wise in terms of the security of the 
United States, which would have under- 
cut our negotiators in the SALT talks, 
and which would have made it less likely 
that we could reach an arms control 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 

I realize, of course, that reasonable 
minds can differ and that the Senator 
from Wisconsin does not agree with that 
conclusion. But the real point of differ- 
ence is: What is needed for the defense 
of the United States. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me interject at 
that point, if I may, to say that we can 
make a strong argument that a powerful 
majority of the Senate feels that educa- 
tion is not only important in terms of 
building a better country and better in- 
dividuals, but also for the defense of the 
United States. The President disagrees 
with us on that. He has a right to do so. 
All I am saying is the economic effect on 
inflation shows what the President was 
talking about. We can make an argu- 
ment to cut billions of dollars from mili- 
tary spending, and that is far more ef- 
fective than cutting $1 billion from the 
domestic side of expenditures. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, while we are dis- 
cussing that point, I want to remind the 
Senator, and have the Recorp reflect, 
that this administration has gone a long 
way in reordering the priorities of this 
Nation. As we discuss this subject, it is 
important to remind those in this body 
and others around the country that 
President Nixon has cut back on the 
Defense budget by some $12 billion; that 
the cuts already made and in process will 
eliminate 600,000 jobs in the Defense 
Department, military and otherwise, and 
will eliminate about 600,000 civilian jobs 
in defense-related industries. Needless to 
say, that contributes to the unemploy- 
ment which the Senator from Wisconsin 
complains about. I do not suggest that 
we should do otherwise. I think those 
cuts were necessary and justified, and 
they have been made. In fact, the ad- 
ministration has reordered our priori- 
ties. For example, in 1961 we were allo- 
cating 48 percent of the Nation’s budget 
to defense spending. 

Now, under the reordering of the 
priorities of the Nixon administration, 
we are now allocating not 48 percent of 
the national budget but only 37 percent 
of the budget for national defense. 

This Nixon administration budget, for 
the first time in over 20 years, is allo- 
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cating a larger percentage of our Federal 
spending for human needs, human prob- 
lems, and human resources than it is for 
defense needs. 

But there does come a point when we 
cannot cut back further on defense with- 
out impairing our security. There are 
responsible people in and out of the 
Senate who believe that we are in dan- 
ger of cutting our defense appropria- 
tions below the minimum needs of na- 
tional security. 

I have the feeling—perhaps it is un- 
justified—that no matter how far back 
the Nixon administration would cut the 
Defense budget, there still would always 
be some in the Senate who would want 
to cut it still further; that no matter 
how much the Nixon administration 
might add to education appropriations, 
there would always be those who would 
want to add still more. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, let me 
say to my good friend from Michigan 
that the facts are, No. 1, that the Nixon 
administration has not cut defense 
spending. Its requests have been lower 
but the amount of spending for the last 
fiscal year was on the same level as in 
1969. They were not reduced. They were 
basing the lower requests on the fact that 
we were deescalating in Vietnam and 
cutting back both the level of activities 
there, which saves money, and in the 
cutting back of troops there, which saves 
money. That is fine. I have said again 
and again and again that President 
Nixon deserves credit. He has reversed 
the position of the Johnson administra- 
tion. That is good. He deserves great 
credit for doing so. But if we consider 
the amount saved by cutting back in 
Vietnam and the amounts of the Nixon 
requests, we find that the rest of the 
military budget is at least as high, in 
fact, substantially higher than it was last 
year. 

The saving was entirely effected by 
what happened in Vietnam recently. But 
the expenditures, for the rest of the mili- 
tary establishment, leaving out of ac- 
count Vietnam will be higher, substan- 
tially higher. 

In the second place, so far as cuts can 
be made in the military budget which go 
too far, the Senator from Michigan 
raises a good point. І am not one of those 
who believe that we should unilaterally 
disarm, or have a weak military force, 
or that we can get along spending less 
than the Russians do. I believe that we 
have to have a strong military force. We 
have that. T'he Office of Strategic Studies 
jn London report that the Russians are 
spending $40 billion in an equivalent 
amount to our cost of living on the mili- 
tary. We are spending $70 billion. 

I think that the military budget should 
be $60 billion to $65 billion and we could 
still have a strong military force, that 
we would still be able to defend our coun- 
try, and that we would still be able to 
meet our commitments throughout the 
world. 

Another element the Senator speaks 
of, about my inconsistency in agreeing 
that we should cut back on military 
spending but at the same time I criticize 
the unemployment situation as being the 
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fault of the administration, what I am 
talking about on the unemployment sit- 
uation is this: that the veto of the hous- 
ing bil can be particularly damaging, 
because a relatively limited amount of 
money can go such a long way in pro- 
viding jobs. The emergency housing leg- 
islation that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency reported, for which I pro- 
vided an amendment, would increase 
spending in housing by a couple of hun- 
dred million dollars, and that couple of 
hundred million dollars would trigger 
several billion dollars of private spend- 
ing, which would substantially increase 
employment and put people to work 
where unemployment is heavy—over 11 
percent now in the construction trades. 
We are having a real recession or depres- 
sion in the housing industry now. 

Thus, it seems to me, that is consist- 
ent criticism of the President for a veto 
which will have serious economic conse- 
quences in the housing industry. 

For & limited amount of Federal ex- 
penditure, we would get a substantial 
amount of private activity. In doing so, 
it would increase Federal revenues, it 
would increase employment, and dimin- 
ish unemployment. 

It is for these reasons I feel that the 
President's vetoes were unwise. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
point to the fact that this is not just idle 
talk on the part of a Senator, saying 
that Congress is going to cut the military 
budget. We cut it. We cut the overall 
budget last year substantially, I think. 
The final figure showed, for fiscal 1970, 
that $6.3 billion was cut. 

The determination on the part of 
Members of the Senate and the House 
is that we will cut below the Nixon re- 
quest again. Certainly it is a phony, un- 
justified argument to say that Con- 
gress and the Democratic Party, par- 
ticularly, are big spenders, and for the 
White House to try to go out and defeat 
people for office on the ground of ex- 
cessive spending, when the fact is that 
the record in the past and the develop- 
ing record this year indicates that Con- 
gress is likely to reduce President Nixon’s 
overall request. 

Once again, I say, so far as spending 
is concerned, that is the issue the Pres- 
ident has raised. Military spending is 
as inflationary as any nonmilitary spend- 
ing. The Senate will have a real oppor- 
tunity, as I say, to cut the President’s 
request for military spending by several 
billion dollars, far below the level his 
vetoes would have reduced Federal 
spending. 

PENDING PROXMIRE AMENDMENT 

Now, Mr. President, let me get to the 
substance of the amendment by calling 
attention to some of the enormous over- 
runs which have resulted in many cases 
because of the failure to follow the “fly- 
before-you-buy” principle, which my 
amendment would reinforce. 

The Comptroller General made a re- 
port this year on the overruns in some of 
the major weapons systems we are con- 
structing in this country and compared 
the planning estimates with the contract 
definition, the cost estimates, the early 
estimates adjusted for quantity changes, 
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and the current estimates through pro- 
gram completion. 

I think it is necessary for Congress to 
have these figures in mind when it votes 
on the amendment. What the amend- 
ment attempts to do is to eliminate or 
sharply reduce the colossal overruns we 
have had in the past. So much of it has 
been because we have proceeded with 
production without having had adequate 
testing. We have not known whether the 
weapons system would work. We have 
not known what the cost would be before 
proceeding to production. 

'The result has been that we have pro- 
ceeded in some cases when we should not 
have done so because it was too costly, 
and in other cases we proceeded to pro- 
duce equipment which has not worked. 

It is not a matter of making that asser- 
tion as a bold assertion. The study made 
by Budget Bureau Expert Richard Stub- 
bings showed that of 11 major electronic 
weapons systems, only 2 were able to meet 
standard specifications. More than half— 
six of them—failed to meet even 25 per- 
cent of their standard specifications. 
They fell far below the standard specifi- 
cations. 

That is why my amendment, it seems 
to me, makes sense. Let me run through 
some of the weapons systems listed by 
the Comptroller General. 

The Shillelagh, for example, had plan- 
ning estimates of $357.4 million. The cost 
of that is now $495.8 million. 

The AH-10 was supposed to cost $49.8 
million. The cost of that, adjusted and 
made comparable, is $561 million. 

On the Safeguard system—the ABM 
which we have been debating for the last 
few weeks—the original planning esti- 
mate was $4.185 billion. The current es- 
timate, because of the overrun, is $5.939 
billion. That is an overrun on that one 
weapons system, the ABM system, of 
more than $1.7 billion. 

The Gama Goat is one of the most 
spectacular examples of poor perform- 
ance, late delivery, and excessive costs, 
This was designed to be an automobile, 
It was supposed to be able to travel in the 
water as well as on land. It was given to a 
firm which had no experience at all in 
constructing automobiles, or ships for 
that matter. But the Defense Department 
thought it would be a good idea to try 
and develop a new source. 

The Gama Goat was originally sup- 
posed to cost $69.1 million. The cost now 
is $438.7 million. Think of that, Mr. 
President, from $69 million, the cost has 
soared to $438 million for that one weap- 
ons system. Furthermore, it is now found 
that the cargo-carrying capacity has not 
increased at all but the weight has in- 
creased threefold from the original re- 
quirement. It is not a satisfactory ve- 
hicle, though the cost has been increased 
by this fantastic amount. 

This weapons system was not thor- 
oughly tested and proven before being 
put into production. 

The Sheridan tank has increased from 
$422.5 million to $498.1 million. 

The Cheyenne increased from $125.9 
million to $201.8 million. 

The UH-IH has increased from $341.3 
million to $1.235 billion. 
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Those are just some of the Army weap- 
ons which have increased in cost enor- 
mously, based on the verified checks by 
the Comptroller General, between the 
planning estimate and the current esti- 
mate. 

I might point out that none of these is 
completed. Virtually all of them, based 
on past experience, will increase even 
more unless we take the kind of action 
which my amendment would put into 
effect. 

Mr. President, I have been pointing 
out some of the enormous overruns that 
we have had in these weapons systems, 
the immense increases from the planning 
estimates to the current estimates, a 
major reason for those cost increases has 
been that Defense has moved from re- 
search and development without ade- 
quate testing. 

In doing this, I am trying to justify my 
amendment which would, of course, pro- 
vide that in the event that the Pentagon 
intended to proceed to production with- 
out fully testing, they would have to re- 
port that fact to the House and Senate 
Appropriations and Armed Services 
Committees. 

Mr. President, cn the Navy P-3C, the 
planning estimate was $1.294.2 billion. 
This current cost estimate is now $2.552.8 
billion. 

AN/BQQ2 has gone from $126.9 million 
to $269.9 million. 

The Sparrow F has gone from $139.8 
million to $1.2 billion. That is one small 
missile, 

The Phoenix has increased from $370.8 
million to $1.5 billion. 

The Mark-46, model 1, has increased 
from $347 million to more than $1 bil- 
lion. 

The Mark-48, model 0, has increased 
from $682.4 million to $3.5 billion. That 
is an increase, Mr. President, of nearly 
$3 billion. 

I think it does not help a great deal, 
those figures, without putting them in 
perspective. Three billion dollars is far 
more money than we spent last year for 
alllow- and moderate-income housing 
in this country. It is about three times 
as much as the Federal Government 
spent on all low- and moderate-income 
housing last year. The overrun on that 
one system, the Mark-48, model 0, that 
torpedo, is almost $3 billion. It is $2.8 
billion. 

This is the kind of thing that should 
be put in perspective; the necessity for 
meaning business and cracking down 
on our waste in procurement. I am not 
saying we should not have these weapons. 
We have to have these weapons. The 
Mark-48, model 0 is necessary when 
our potential enemy has a big submarine 
fleet. It is important also to develop 
а weapon that will work. І am asking 
that when we go ahead we do so based 
on thorough testing in advance so that 
when we go into production we will know 
we will have a weapon that will work and 
we will not have to throw out models we 
produced. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, could the 
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Senator from Wisconsin enlighten me 
as to the cost to the Government of the 
United States, just in dollars alone, of 
World War П? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I could not estimate 
exactly, but I am sure it would be sev- 
eral hundred billion dollars. The cost 
would be enormous. 

I see the point of the Senator's ques- 
tion; that no cost is too great to pre- 
vent another war. I agree with that 
wholeheartedly. That is why I say these 
weapons are necessary; but I say that 
we should get weapons that work. We do 
not prevent war by spending a great 
deal of money wastefully and getting 
weapons that will not do the job. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s reading my mind. I was not sure 
what I was going to say next, but it is 
clear to me now what I should have 
said next. I think the point is well made 
I will not argue with the Senator because 
I think this seems a good point to make. 

Would the Senator agree with me that 
insofar as total, or almost total, involve- 
ment goes, there has been no involve- 
ment since the end of World War II that 
has affected enough nations to charac- 
terize such involvement as World War 
IH? Will the Senator agree with me that 
that is true. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with that. 

Mr, HANSEN, Could there be some va- 
lidity to the belief that is held by the 
Senator from Wyoming that perhaps, 
taken in toto, it is not always necessary, 
in order to deter aggressive actions by 
another country, to be certain that 
everything we do will be effective. 

I call attention to the fact that we 
have some nerve gas ready to dump into 
the ocean if the appropriate officials, in- 
cluding the courts, can be satisfied that 
there will be no violation of law. I do not 
know that that nerve gas was actually 
ever tried out on humans; but it is the 
opinion of the Senator from Wyoming, at 
least, that the fact that other nations 
throughout the world knew we were com- 
petent in the aera of biological warfare 
was a sufficient deterrent to them so that, 
insofar as I know, none of them—none of 
our potential enemies—have used nerve 
gas. They certainly have not used them 
extensively against us or against those 
countries that by treaty we were sworn 
and pledged to support, probably because 
they knew we had some gases, too. 

Would the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. І am not sure I agree 
with the Senator on that. This may or 
may not be the fact. I think the Depart- 
ment of Defense decided against our 
production of nerve gas and posion 
gases, and I think the decision to bury 
them at sea is a wise decision. I think 
it is based on the fact that we rely on 
our nuclear power. If any nation should 
be so stupid and brutal as to attack us 
with any biological weapons such as 
nerve gas and those vicious weapons, we 
would retaliate, and we would be able to 
do so with such devastating power that 
they could be deterred. We could wipe 
them off the face of the earth. I think 
Secretary of Defense Laird and Presi- 
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dent Nixon were right in deciding we are 
not going to produce these poison gases. 

Mr. HANSEN. I agree with the Sena- 
tor’s conclusion. I agree completely with 
the decison reached by the Department 
of Defense that there is no longer the 
need for these gases, which constituted 
much of our biological warfare weap- 
onry; and yet I think at the time they 
were brought into being—and I do not 
know how old they are—I suspect they 
served a useful purpose. 

I can recall, and I know the Senator 
from Wisconsin can recall, that following 
World War I there were dire predictions 
that the next war would wipe out much 
of humanity because with the gases that 
had been developed there would be little 
question they would be used and we 
would see gases released on the battle- 
field and into the atmosphere and whole 
populations would be be destroyed. Yet 
the Senator knows so well, that there 
was practically no use of poison gases in 
World War I. 

The point I want to make is that I do 
not know that it is entirely valid to say 
that we have to test fly, so to speak, or 
test every piece of weaponry we have in 
order to bring about the deterrent effect 
that we would hope our arsenal, replete 
in all its ramifications, will have in order 
to achieve the objective of prevention, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think this is 
а very good point. Some things we can- 
not test. For instance, we could not 
test the ABM. How could we test the 
ABM without having an attack; and, if 
we did, of course, we would have fall- 
out, we would have violated the test ban 
treaty, we would have accidental deaths, 
and we would have pollution of the at- 
mosphere. It cannot be done. 

All І say is that where you cannot 
test the weapons before production you 
should have a report on it so that the 
committees and Congress are made 
aware and able to determine whether, 
in view of the fact it is untested, we 
should go ahead. 

We have this long record of terrific 
overrun largely because we have gone 
into production before we had a proven 
model. This did not originate with me, 
but with the Department of Defense, 
with the Milestone concept a year ago, 
and reinforced this year with the “fiy- 
before-you-buy" and once again by 
the Fitzhugh Commission, consisting 
largely of defense contractors who rec- 
ommended that this is the kind of pol- 
icy that should be followed. 

We have a number of weapon sys- 
tems, including the weapon systems in 
this bill, in which we are providing pro- 
duction money without testing in ad- 
vance. Maybe that is all right, but we 
should have identification of the par- 
ticular weapon system where this is true. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? I do not know 
whether the Senator has a prepared 
speech that he wishes to deliver at this 
time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. I have some 
matters I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Senate, but I think these questions 
are very helpful. 

Mr. HANSEN. They are very helpful 
to me and I do appreciate the courtesy 
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of the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin who has been most generous and 
gracious, as he always is. 

I wish to ask the Senator this question. 
Wnhen was the estimate made on the 
Shillelagh, which was estimated at $357 
million? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am not sure when 
the date actually was. It was the date 
when they first made the request for the 
Shillelagh and made their palns. I can- 
not give the Senator the precise date 
on it. 

Mr. HANSEN. It was a few years ago? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The general thrust 
of the Senator's question, which is per- 
fectly proper to put this matter in per- 
spective, is that the estimates, by and 
large, occurred several years ago, in most 
cases 3 or 4 or 5 years ago. In some cases 
it might go back beyond that, but gener- 
ally it is 3 or 4 or 5 years. In that time 
we have had inflation. In that time we 
have had other problems. In almost 
every case, however, there is a built-in 
inflation factor so that the estimates 
take into account the assumption that 
there is going to be inflation. 

It is true that in the last year inflation 
has exceeded the estimates, but very 
little of this increase, over a 3- or 4-year 
period, can be accounted for by inflation. 

When the cost of the Mark 48-0 goes 
from an originally estimated cost of 
$682.4 million to $3,570 million, that ob- 
viously is not due to inflation. That is 
like buying a small house for $6,000 or 
$7,000—it would have to be a very 
small house—and finding after a few 
years it is going to cost $35,000. Infla- 
tion might be a part of it, but certainly 
it would not be most of it. Most of it is 
due to not knowing the kind of weapon 
that was going to be produced before 
they went ahead and produced it. 

Mr. HANSEN. I am sure the Senator 
has more information on the Mark 48-0 
than I have. Would it be the Senator's 
opinion that that estimate may have 
been made several years ago? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. That was made 
in 1963. 

Mr. HANSEN. 1963? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. The program 
definition was in 1963. 

Mr. HANSEN. And it is now estimated 
that it will cost $3.5 billion. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. It is now esti- 
mated that it will cost five times as much, 
I do not think anything that has hap- 
pened since 1963, particularly the cost 
of manufacturing equipment, can ac- 
count for that difference. I do not have 
the economic indicators with me right 
here, but there has been far less infla- 
tion in that area than there has been in 
the cost of living. Most of the increase 
in the cost of living has been in services. 
The wholesale costs have not increased 
as much. The costs of manufacturing has 
gone up moderately. Wages have gone 
up a great deal, of course, but nothing 
like a fivefold increase since 1963. 

Mr. HANSEN. If the Senator will yield 
further, I am very much interested, and 
appreciate his keen attention to this 
problem, It is a concern that I think all 
of us share. We certainly want to see 
our Government spend its money wisely, 
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that the contracts entered into are dis- 
charged faithfully, and that there is just 
as strict an elimination of waste as can 
Possibly take place. 

Yet I must confess to an overriding, 
continuing, and agonizing concern that 
disturbs me. I was reminded yesterday 
of that when I read that the Israelis 
have charged a faithlessness on the part 
of at least one of the countries about the 
ceasefire that was called for by our coun- 
try. We are being called upon now to see 
that the terms of the cease-fire are kept; 
that they are not violated. 

I do not know what further action or 
what further response the nation of Is- 
rael may call upon us to perform or to 
do in order to hold them whole and im- 
mune from the damage that could re- 
sult from actions that are not in keeping 
with the pledge that I understand was 
made by the countries that were in 
agreement on the cease-fire. 

With a budget in excess of $200 bil- 
lion, all of us have a responsibility and 
& duty to examine each expenditure 
closely and critically. But when it comes 
to the defense of our country, I feel 
somewhat differently than I do concern- 
ing ordinary expenditures. 

I cannot be as disturbed if we do those 
things which reflect the consensus of 
persons in the administration and in the 
Defense Department upon whom we 
must rely. I know they are all good 
Americans. I think they are all reason- 
able people. I think they all pay taxes, 
the same as the Senator from Wisconsin 
and I do. I do not believe they want to 
see money wasted any more than any- 
body else does. But if we have to err— 
if occasionally we have to buy an item 
of weaponry without knowing precisely 
how it may perform—if it adds to the 
credibility of our defensive posture and 
discourages aggression by other nations 
that may not be as peacefully inclined 
as I continue to believe Americans are, 
then I am willing to go along with that 
overrun. 

I ask the Senator from Wisconsin if he 
shares my feeling generally in this re- 
spect: That it is not like buying sacks of 
potatoes or bushels of wheat, that stand- 
ards and uniformity are not established, 
if we are going to be able to compete with 
new weapons made by the Russians and 
by the Chinese, which may sometimes 
be necessary if we are going to call their 
bluff and persuade them from doing 
something aggressive, as we did so suc- 
cessfully when the late President Ken- 
nedy said, “Get your missiles out of 
Cuba.” That was all he had to say. I 
think they got the message pretty well. 

Would the Senator not agree that 
when we are dealing in this area we may 
not be able to employ the effective stand- 
ards and the testing and the test flights 
as well as we can in other areas of our 
procurement? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If it were an occa- 
sional situation, where once in a while 
perhaps a weapon system cost much more 
than was originally estimated, I would 
agree there would be no reason to be 
alarmed. But it is not occasional; this 
is the rule. 

The Comptroller General made a study 
of 38 major weapons systems. That was 
the number he examined into. The find- 
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ing was that most of them cost far above 
their estimates, not as & matter of in- 
flation, but a cost much more than pos- 
sibly could be justified on the basis of 
inflation. 

Mr. HANSEN. If the Senator would 
permit a question, Over what period of 
time are we talking about? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We are talking about 
1963, 1964, 1965, and up to 1970, weapons 
systems now being developed. 

Mr. HANSEN. Five, 6, or 7 years? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Five, 6, or 7 years; 
some less than that, some more. 

There is a general agreement in the 
Pentagon, there is agreement among 
contractors, there is agreement by al- 
most everybody, that we have made a 
mistake by proceeding too fast, by not 
testing thoroughly before we proceeded 
to get into production. Secretary Laird 
announced this principle of adequate 
testing a year ago, as the “Milestone 
Program.” And yet Defense is still asking 
for weapon system after weapon system 
without testing. We are merely saying 
that when they do it, the Armed Services 
Committees of the Senate and the House 
and the Appropriations Committees of 
the Senate and the House are to be noti- 
fied in advance, so that we in Congress 
will have the information and be in a 
positon to appraise whether or not we 
should go ahead with the production 
money. 

This time the Senate Armed Services 
Committee had the good judgment and 
wisdom, in many cases, to deny produc- 
tion money to the Defense Department 
on the grounds that they did not follow 
this principle. I am saying this is good, 
and commending them for it; but I am 
saying in addition that all of us should 
be notified by the notice my amendment 
requires from the Pentagon whenever 
they are violating this principle and pro- 
ceeding with production before testing is 
completed. 

Mr. HANSEN. Is it the Senator’s 
opinion, or did I understand the Senator 
to say that the Comptroller General has 
said we were proceeding too fast? Who 
was it that made that statement? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Comptroller 
General, in his findings and conclusions, 
had a number of recommendations and 
suggestions dealing with this situation, 
and of course he is very careful not to 
criticize, but primarily to submit the facts 
and let Congress draw its own conclu- 
sions. 

These were the conclusions of the De- 
fense Department, of the Secretary of 
Defense, of the Fitzhugh Commission 
which made the study, and of the latest 
study made by a group of defense con- 
КОР. which came out just the other 

y. 

Mr. HANSEN. Who was it that made 
the observation that our method of ac- 
quisition of weaponry reflected the fact 
that we were proceeding too fast? I am 
not sure that I got that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, the Fitzhugh 
report indicated that they felt we were 
proceeding too fast, and that we should 
follow the so-called fly-before-you-buy 
procedure. 

Mr. HANSEN. What is the prime pur- 
pose of our amazing arsenal of weap- 
onry? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, of course, there 
are several purposes. One purpose, the 
strategic purpose, is to have a sufficient 
arsenal to discourage a nuclear attack, 
so that the opposition will know that, if 
they attack us, we can retaliate even 
more devastatingly with a second strike. 

We have other purposes, of course. To 
help protect our interests throughout 
the world; our general purpose forces 
are for that purpose. 

The main purpose, of course, is to keep 
the peace. That is the overall purpose 
in developing this arsenal. 

Mr. HANSEN. I appreciate the last ob- 
servation the Senator made, when he said 
the main purpose is to keep the peace, I 
quite agree with him that I think that is 
certainly one of our primary purposes. 

When we were discussing these poison- 
ous gases, the Senator said, in effect, that, 
now that greater reliance is placed upon 
our nuclear missile weaponry, we have 
found that in the judgment of the mili- 
tary it is no longer necessary to maintain 
an arsenal replete with poisonous gases. 
But might it not be said, in all honesty, 
that the philosophy which I think epit- 
omized Secretary McNamara’s tenure 
as Secretary of Defense probably placed 
too much reliance upon the ultimate 
weapon, the nuclear missile, and did not 
give sufficient credence to the interme- 
diate weapons with which we can suc- 
cessfully pursue a war short of an all-out 
nuclear exchange? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am not sure that 
that is correct. During Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s tenure as Secretary of De- 
fense, we substantially increased the 
number of divisions we had, the amount 
of firepower we had, and the strength 
of our general purpose force as well as 
our nuclear force. We went, as I under- 
stand, from 12 divisions to 16 divisions, 
and we acquired far more firepower, of 
an order of 50 to 100 percent more fire- 
power, in a period of relatively few years. 

Mr. HANSEN. What was the reason 
for that, would the Senator know? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, the adminis- 
trations were concerned with brush-fire 
wars. They were concerned with the 
situation in the world, which did seem 
to become more dangerous or difficult 
during that period of time than it had 
been before. 

Mr. HANSEN. Was it also to make 
possible our sending of ground forces 
into Vietnam, under President Johnson? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am talking pri- 
marily about before 1965, when we sent 
most of the men in. In March of 1965, 
our ground forces in Vietnam were 
29,500, which was a lot of men, but only 
a tiny fraction of the number we have 
now, and the number we had later under 
the Johnson action. 

Mr. HANSEN. I did not mean to inter- 
rupt the Senator. I appreciate his re- 
sponse. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let us get back 
quickly to a question the Senator asked 
which relates to this amendment and 
the reason I am proposing it, when I said 
we should follow the “fly-before-you- 
buy” principle, and I indicated I did not 
know whether or not the GAO had made 
a specific recommendation in that area. 
I now find that they have. Here is what 
they said in connection with these over- 
runs: 
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The General Accounting Office believes 
that one of the most important causes for 
cost growth is starting the acquisition of a 
Weapons system before it has been ad- 
equately demonstrated that there is reason- 
able expectation of successful development. 
Because of the substantial number of such 
cases found, GAO concluded that the De- 
fense Department has not been effectively 
administering this process. 


The date of this report was February 
6, 1970. So this is a clear criticism by the 
General Accounting Office based on 
auditing our 38 major weapons systems. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, if I 
could, I should like to observe that ap- 
parently, within the time frame that the 
Senator has been choosing for these 
comparisons, there was an elapsed period 
of some 5 to 7 years, and it is the opinion 
of at least this Senator that many times 
the then Secretary of Defense, Robert 
McNamara, overrode the recommenda- 
tions of the military and of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Despite their unfavorable 
reports on such weapons as the TFX, he 
proceeded unilaterally to insist that we 
had to go forward with these things, and 
I think we are paying for it now. We are 
catching up with a policy that I think 
was badly misdirected. 

I do not question for a moment the 
sincerity of former Secretary MeNamara; 
I have greatest respect and regard for 
him, but I think he was overconfident as 
to his own wisdom. He failed to heed 
those around him, those upon whom I 
think he might well have relied, or at 
least counseled with, in some good de- 
cisions that would have served this 
country well. But despite the protests of 
the various branches of the service, he 
tried to put all of the components that 
the Navy, the Army, and the Air Force 
wanted into one airplane, and wound up 
with a colossal blunder. 

I have no doubt at all that many of the 
things we are talking about today refiect 
what I think of and what I characterize 
as his singular ineptitude in this one 
area. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think there is 
plenty of blame to go around, because 
these costs have been scandalously high. 
There has been much ineptitude, as the 
Senator has said. 

I do think, however, that Secretary 
McNamara was an extraordinarily able 
man in many respects. He had the ca- 
pacity to come before a joint meeting of 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
Armed Services Committee without any 
aides or any notes, and answer questions 
for 8 or 10 hours, accurately and com- 
pletely. I once asked him how he was 
able to do that. He said, “It is because 
I do my own work.” 

He was the kind of man who put to- 
gether his own budgets. That tells a lot 
about him, both as to his weaknesses and 
his strengths. He was at the Harvard 
Business School when I was there, and 
we both took a course in business policy 
analysis. The purpose of the course was 
to teach students how to delegate au- 
thority. I do not want to criticize Bob 
McNamara too strongly—I think he was 
a fine, effective Secretary of Defense— 
but I do think perhaps the Senator is 
correct, that he should have delegated 
authority more effectively than he did in 
the procurement area. Obviously some- 
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one was not watching the shots the way 
he should have during those years when 
Secretary McNamara was working so 
hard with President Johnson on the 
Vietnam war, and could not concentrate 
on this enormously expensive area of 
procurement, where more attention was 
needed. I think the Senator makes a good 
point. 

But I do not think the criticism is to 
be confined to Secretary McNamara. This 
criticism by the General Accounting 
Office relates to what was going on on 
February 6, 1970. They say that at that 
time the GAO concluded that the DOD 
had not been effectively administering 
this major weapons procurement process. 

At that time, the present President had 
been in office for more than a year. 

Mr. President, we cannot be political 
on this question. We all make mistakes 
and if there is any area in our Govern- 
ment which we try to isolate from poli- 
tics, it is that of military policy. I believe 
we did not have a politically motivated 
Secretary of Defense in Robert Mc- 
Namara, nor do we have one now. We 
have an able Secretary of Defense in 
Mel Laird. But I do think we should try, 
as we are trying, to correct these mis- 
takes by our amendment. 

Mr. HANSEN. I appreciate what the 
Senator is saying, and completely agree 
with his objectives. 

I must say that I think it is a little un- 
fair, though, to make the comparisons 
within the time frame that the Senator 
has chosen. I recognize his reasons for 
doing that: because these happen to be 
the times when the estimates were first 
made and reflect what the cost estimates 
are today. 

I might point out that we could talk 
about many other things. Take medicare, 
for example. The medicare program 
initially was thought to have been ac- 
tuarially sound. Every time it has been 
reviewed, every time a new estimate has 
been made of that program, the cost has 
escalated. So that today, from the in- 
formation I have, which has been sub- 
mitted to the Finance Committee, of 
which I am a member, the last figure I 
heard was that within 25 years, medicare 
will be in the red to the extent of $216 
billion. 

The point I want to make is this: To 
get back to the military, when we are 
comparing costs that were made 5 to 7 
years ago, that seems to me not to be so 
much an indictment of the Department 
of Defense as would be the case if the 
Senator were able to show that in the 
last year, operating with a different Sec- 
retary of Defense, with a different ad- 
ministration the same overruns had oc- 
curred. I am not trying to put any politics 
into this; I do not mean that at all. I 
quite agree with the Senator from Wis- 
consin that Robert McNamara is a most 
unusual, a most talented, a most bril- 
liant man. I am a greater admirer of his, 
as I know the Senator from Wisconsin is. 
Because he was so competent, because he 
did have a photographic mind and was 
able, as the Senator has said, to appear 
before committees and testify for 8 to 10 
hours without a single person at his 
right or his left, certainly does attest. to 
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the fact that he has a keen, brilliant, 
retentive mind. Unfortunately—and I say 
this with a heavy heart—he was too 
confident in his own good judgment, in 
his own ability to make many judgments 
in many areas that I think were not the 
best and might have been made with 
greater soundness had he chosen, as I 
think he should have, to seek the advice 
of people in the military, people whose 
business it is to know about these things, 
as I now suggest is being done under the 
present Secretary. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me pick up that 
point. 

The Senator says that the present Sec- 
retary is consulting with people in the 
business who know how this is operating. 
That is correct. 

One of the purposes in appointing the 
Fitzhugh Commission was for that rea- 
son. I have criticized that Commission 
and I will continue to do so for many 
reasons, but I think that in recommend- 
ing this principle they are right. 

What I am trying to do is to take 
the principle these men recommended 
and write it into the law as part of my 
amendment. My amendment would say 
that what they said, what the Comp- 
troller General says, what the Secretary 
of Defense now says, is that we should 
be notified in advance when they de- 
part from this principle. That is all it 
says. It does not cut out any funds. It 
does not say, “You cannot go ahead 
with this program." It says, “We would 
like to know if you are going to pro- 
ceed to production before you test, if 
you are going to buy before you fly. We 
want to know it.” 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin has 
been most generous to permit me to ex- 
plore with him these questions of mu- 
tual concern. I do not think I should 
intrude further upon his time, but I would 
like to say how grateful I am to him, 
how very much I applaud his objectives, 
but how I am inclined to disagree with 
some of the approaches he makes in 
seeking those objectives. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming. He has 
been very helpful in his questioning, ex- 
tremely courteous, and I think he has 
brought out some points in the amend- 
ment very well. 

Mr. President, in comparing these fig- 
ures, I think we should keep in mind 
that, whereas the Mark 48, model 0 was 
something that goes back to 1963, some 
of these are much more recent in terms 
of their planning estimates than others. 
We have, therefore, a situation in which 
in a couple of years, in some cases, we 
have had an enormous increase in cost. 

We have the S-3A, which went from 
$1.7 billion to $2.9 billion. 

We have the F-14 fighter plane, which 
went from $6.1 billion to $8.2 billion. 

We have tbe F-4J, which went from 
$770 million to $2.743 billion. 

These are increases of approximately 
$1 billion, in some cases $1.5 billion—in 
one case, $2 billion—in another $3 bil- 
lion, in single weapons systems. 

Let me put that into perspective with 
the kind of action recently taken by the 
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President in vetoing legislation. The 
amount we are going to spend in the 
budget, on the basis of President Nixon's 
recommendation, for example, for all the 
low-rent public housing in the country 
is $646 million. That is one-fourth to 
one-fifth as much as the overrun on just 
one of these weapons systems. 

The amount on model cities, a great 
program, one of the most important and 
significant programs in this country, 
is $530 million. Again, that is approxi- 
mately one-fifth or one-sixth as much 
as wc spent in the overrun on the Mark 
48A, model 0 torpedo. 

I might point out that the Mark 48 
torpedo has very serious technical prob- 
lems. In fact, the Navy now says it will 
not deliver the model 0, on which we 
have spent so much money. Instead, they 
are going to try to revise versions model 
I and model II. They say that under 
present circumstances they have to be 
very careful about further production 
because model 0 is so noisy and, of 
course, the submarine can detect when 
the torpedo is coming and avoid it. The 
whole purpose is that the torpedo be 
able to approach a submarine so quietly 
that it cannot be detected. 

Here, again, will we fly before we buy? 
I do not know that “fly” would apply 
to the submarine, but we should test be- 
fore we produce. 

Then we have the comparison of the 
amount we spend on housing for the 
elderly. I think all of us are aware of 
this very fine program and of its con- 
structive health in building a more hu- 
mane society and giving to the elderly a 
better opportunity. We spent $29 million 
on that program. That is approximately 
one one-hundredth of the overrun on 
one of these weapons systems. 

Vocational education, $329 million. 
That is approximately one-tenth of the 
overrun on the Mark 48. 

If we add up all the amounts, we spend 
on low-rent public housing, housing for 
the elderly, water and sewer grants, 
model cities, higher education, vocational 
education, and on-job training, it adds 
up to à fraction of the $23 billion over- 
run that we have on these major weap- 
ons systems. 

Once again, I would agree with the 
thrust of what the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has been saying, that, of course, 
you have overruns when you have infia- 
tion, when you have a new state of the 
art, when you have a technology that 
changes. This is inevitable. I am saying, 
however, that we haye an absolute duty 
to do our level best to hold down this 
excessive cost as much as we can; and 
one way we can do so moderately and 
in cooperation with the Pentagon is for 
them to let us know when they are pro- 
ceeding with production without ade- 
quate testing. 

Mr. President, let me proceed with a 
few more of these enormously costly 
weapons systems. 

We have the LHA, $651 million to 
reru billion—another huge increase in 

I should like to say at this point that 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee has made available to me, through 
his staff, a letter from the Secretary of 
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Defense which opposes this amendment. 
I should like to read this letter on the 
amendment from Secretary Laird. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I had a copy for the 
Senator. I was going to use the letter 
myself. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is perfectly all 
right for the Senator to read it— 

Mr. STENNIS. I feel that the Senator 
should. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. The letter was ad- 
dressed to the Senator, not to me. 

Mr. STENNIS. Go ahead and read it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I would be perfectly 
happy to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. Go ahead. It is in 
line with the Senator's comments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my fault. It was 
made available to me and I should have 
checked with the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi who was the recipient 
of the letter. I want to say that his co- 
operation and that of his staff has been 
excellent. I certainly do not want to do 
anything to embarrass him or his staff. I 
would like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, if he cares to do so, if he would 
read it, as it would be better, under the 
circumstances, to read it, whenever he 
wishes, or to have it printed in the 
Recor as I intended to, and then I can 
comment on it at a later time. That would 
be the proper procedure. I want to 
apologize—— 

Mr. STENNIS. That is all right. If 
the Senator will yield, I have other ma- 
terial here. I do not know whether I will 
get to use it or not. I may or may not 
use it. The Senator has it there. The 
Senator should go ahead and comment on 
it if the Senator wishes. It is entirely 
all right. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, regard- 
ing the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, a time for voting on it has 
already been agreed upon for Monday 
afternoon next. The amendment has 
been under discussion by the Senate this 
morning. I want to make clear that I 
favor full consideration of the Fitzhugh 
recommendations. They had an able 
panel. I understand that they really put 
in a lot of work on it. Mr. Fitzhugh is a 
man of fine background and tremen- 
dous business experience. 

However, with the same emphasis, let 
me say to every Member, to the people 
of this country, to the press—to every- 
one—that no finer illustration exists of 
the necessity for examination and study 
by competent staff members, and a 
weighing and evaluation of the recom- 
mendations by men competent not only 
in business but also in connection with 
defense matters. We could have no better 
illustration than this of the necessity for 
this analysis and examination. 

That is exactly what the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee proposes to do and plans 
to do. It is not under any pressure from 
anyone but proposes to make a study out 
of a sense of duty. This report has been 
out only 2 or 3 weeks and naturally there 
has not been time to get into it. I would 
not dare—I repeat, dare—make recom- 
mendations here for any of these poli- 
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cies and these recommendations about 
weapons systems to be written into law 
until they had been evaluated and 
analyzed. 

I do not think there is any doubt that 
there is something of value here. The 
report of the committee which was filed 
is of value to the bill. The testimony we 
took is of value. It is also of value to our 
staff members. There is not a scintilla of 
evidence in the hearings about the rec- 
ommendations of the Fitzhugh panel. 
There could not be, because they had not 
been made, although some of the things 
recommended are practiced and carried 
out in the committee's recommendations, 
and are also practiced by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

But all the ordinary processes of 
legislation and safeguards for sound 
legislation are lacking—l-a-c-k-i-n-g— 
in this matter. We have before us only 
the recommendations for these far- 
reaching matters by the panel itself, I 
suppose that they would be disappointed 
to think that their report did not get any 
more study or any more consideration 
than just to be picked up here and put 
in an amendment on the floor by the 
Senate. It is unthinkable to me, but it is 
& challenge, too. We must get into it. 

I am opposed to it, regardless of what 
the Secretary of Defense said. I do not 
have to read the letter from Secretary 
Laird to give my reasons, but he did write 
a letter about it and I am glad that he 
did and has supplied the Senator from 
Wisconsin with a copy of that letter. 

But I am talking now not from the 
letter but from the practical side of these 
things. I have here a quotation from the 
report that I will state briefly: 

A new development policy—a new devel- 
opment policy for weapons systems and other 
hardware should be formulated and promul- 
gated to cause reduction of technical risks 
through demonstrated hardware before full 


Scale development and provide needed flex- 
ibility in acquisition. 


The new policy should provide—— 

Then it sets forth those provisions. 

We find here that this amendment just 
picks up those provisions and writes 
them in and proposes them as hard law. 

Mr. President, these were recom- 
mended policies for consideration. The 
panel itself did not undertake to say that 
these policies should become law just as 
written. They were mere proposals for 
weapons systems. They did not undertake 
to describe weapons systems. This is all 
general language. It has value. It raises 
good points. 

But the idea of their being put into 
the statute without any preliminary 
work, examination or weighing of all 
considerations is unwise unsound and 
dangerous. It will create confusion and 
cause uncertainty in the Department of 
Defense and in the business world so that 
it wil undoubtedly not only cause a loss 
of time, but will also greatly increase 
the costs of the Department of Defense 
as they try to proceed. 

I do not believe it would be possible 
to operate the Department of Defense 
with reference to these weapons systems 
if we had this written into law. I doubt 
if the Senator from Wisconsin has been 
given a full report. I know that we have 
not. I do not have available now a full 
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report on the amount of paperwork and 
reporting and everything that could be 
and would be required under the sweep- 
ing provisions of this amendment. 

The Department of Defense now has 
38 systems in connection with weapons 
that they are reporting on to the Senate 
by way of selected acquisition reports. 

There are over 90 systems large 
enough to require development concept 
papers—that is authorization from the 
Secretary of Defense to proceed from 
phase to phase under the present prac- 
tice. 

There are over 600 programs in the 
present Department of Defense budget. 
Most of these elements are divided into 
a number of projects, and each of these 
thousands of projects are now described 
in detail as a part of the detail for the 
budget. 

This requires an analysis of the whys 
and wherefores on each of these projects 
and a report to Congress. It involves a 
phenomenal amount of paperwork both 
on the part of the Department of De- 
fense and on the part of Congress. 

The Department of Defense has been 
prodded. We have done some of that 
prodding. We have received some of those 
reports. We have also been prodded to 
keep down some of the paperwork and 
the number of reports and data required 
to be furnished. 

I use this as an illustration of how 
carefully we ought to weigh and consider 
what would be helpful and essential and 
would be used by Congress and stop our 
legislative requirements right there. 

It is a monumental task. It would take 
a lot of hard, dedicated work by capable 
staff members of the committee and also 
employees in the Pentagon. 

The term “production,” although in 
common use, is variously interpreted as 
it relates to different weapons systems. 
We refer to production. Then we refer 
to weapons systems. What is a weapons 
system? I would not think of having 
any legislation along this line, as I see 
it, without a very careful analysis and 
definition of a weapons system. There 
would then have to be one, two, three, or 
four paragraphs below that definition to 
point out what those provisions do not 
mean as well as what they do mean. 

The F-14 has been mentioned here. 
That is one of the new planes that is 
coming along. That is a weapons system. 
It is a tactical aircraft. It is certainly 
а system of weapons. 

What about all the different missiles 
that go into it? What about the bombs, 
rockets that are used? What about the 
guns? What about the engines them- 
selves? What about the avionics that go 
with it? 

That plane carries the Phoenix mis- 
sile. The Phoenix missile is one of the 
important ones. It carries the Sparrow 
and the Sidewinder and many different 
types of bombs. It carries a special gun. 
There are two different engines that are 
related. 

The plane is going to contain some of 
the most sophisticated electronic sys- 
tems ever involved in any aircraft of any 
kind. 

What is a weapons system? These all 
go together to make up one weapons sys- 
tem of one kind. Are the bombs that are 
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used, the missiles, the Sparrow missile 
separate weapon systems? 

That is just an illustration. I do not 
want to confuse the matter. However, I 
do want to point out that confusion must 
be eliminated before we can have any in- 
telligent legislation here on this sub- 
ject. 

We use the expression “Пу before you 
buy." That is a kind of catch phrase. It 
means to test out before going into pro- 
duction. That is a policy that we favor. 
Our committee favors it. We have in- 
sisted on it. 

We have to make some exceptions to 
the systems. I know that Mr. Laird is 
wedded to that. He was as a legislator. 

We had this matter in the Appropria- 
tions Committee for years. There is 
nothing new about this. 

My point is that we can follow it to 
a degree without it being written into 
mandatory law. If we are going to put it 
into mandatory law, it must be put in in 
the right manner. It is a delicate mat- 
ter, somewhat in the nature of à Swiss 
watch, when we go to make these manda- 
tory requirements with reference to 
кее systems and contracting there- 
or. 

I think that more can be done. I men- 
tioned the F-14 a few moments ago to 
illustrate about the weapons system. 
That is a program on which we made 
exceptions. 

I do not find very much dissent about 
making exceptions with reference to the 
“fly before you buy" policy. 

There was the case when they had the 
old TFX plan for the Navy. Year after 
year it failed to function properly. Still, 
because it was the only thing we had in 
that field, they kept putting it in the 
budget. Finally, Congress stopped that 
program. We said, “We will not give you 
any more money, We will take it out and 
end it right now.” 

We brought the Navy in and asked, 
“What plans do you have for a new 
plane?” They had plans. We included 
money for them to move forward. That 
was approved unanimously in the Sen- 
ate. The House approved it. We were on 
the way to the F-14, We were years be- 
hind when the TFX Navy version did 
not pan out, and we are still years be- 
hind. 

In that case we made an exception and 
decided we would push this program 
along; that we would accelerate it and 
permit them to make some prototypes of 
whatever type they might on experi- 
mental planes as rapidly as was feasible. 
So that means we buy a few, at least, be- 
fore we fly. There is money in the bill and 
I believe if that were challenged here and 
tested, the commonsense and reasoning 
of this body would approve this rush 
order. 

These are some of the things with 
which we are concerned. I think we 
should make a complete analysis of this 
particular panel report and its recom- 
mendations and that is what our com- 
mittee proposes to do. In due time we 
will present, and as soon as possible, pro- 
posals for this body to pass upon. But 
that will take some time and very de- 
tailed consideration. 
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With all due deference to the Senator 
from Wisconsin and the number of illus- 
trations he talked about in overruns— 
I know he is very sincere in presenting 
those matters—but just to take those fig- 
ures and go no further and analyze them 
without giving the reasons is to miss 
what is involved. I remember last year, 
with all good intentions, a number of 
missiles, not now in use, were listed, that 
had cost many billions of dollars. The 
speaker never did charge that the money 
was wasted, but he listed the figures. 
Someone else came along, saw the figures, 
and called it waste. The press picked it 
up and published many stories about the 
waste of moneys in the neighborhood of 
$23 billion on missiles that were worth- 
less. 

That is the what the story got to be. We 
took that list of missiles and we analyzed 
every one of them, and I made a speech 
setting forth the facts, and detailed how 
successful they were and how they be- 
came obsolete, as many things do in 
this fast-changing world. 

One of them was the Atlas, which was 
the “Mr. Big" of missiledom for us for a 
long time. The only reason we do not 
have it now is that we passed on to some- 
thing better, but it was the lone guard- 
ian at the bridge for quite some time for 
our side in this battle of words and in 
the cold war. So in connection with many 
of these illustrations that have been given 
here, there is a lot of explanation re- 
quired when we talk about so-called 
overruns. We must find a sound spot 
to begin calculations about what a weap- 
ons system is going to cost, with all the 
research and development and the engi- 
neering. That has to be done before pro- 
ceeding with any kind of base to make 
calculations on weapons as to the cur- 
rent estimated cost. I am going to try 
some kind of formula that I believe will 
point out what I believe is the reason- 
able spot at which we should start in de- 
termining what the probable cost of a 
weapon will be. If we can get that and 
make calculations for inflation and other 
cost changes in a rising economy, we will 
find these figures, or most of them, are 
not as bad as they are pictured. Many 
of them are weapons that do not pan out. 
There are setbacks in development. They 
do have trouble. It is always a question 
of when to abandon the investment in a 
weapon and change over to another 
weapon. Then, there are misfits or mis- 
fires. We have that in every other phase 
of life. We call it trial and error. So this 
picture is not all bad by any means, al- 
though I do not defend all these con- 
tracts or all that has been done. We have 
learned a lot and we are doing better. 

Regarding this amendment, I have be- 
fore me a letter from the Secretary of 
Defense dated today, August 14, 1970, ad- 
dressed to me as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. As I have said, 
my position is not based on what the 
Secretary of Defense says. It is based on 
my general knowledge of the problem 
and the subject matter, But I think he 
should be greatly concerned and I am 
sure he is. I just received this letter this 
morning and I wish to read it. I think 
it is worthy of being placed in the 
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Record where everyone who wishes to 
can read it. 

The letter states: 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN. The purpose of this 
letter is to advise you of my deep concern 
and strong opposition to amendment 765 
to H.R. 17123. The amendment assumes—— 


Mr. President, if the Chair will indulge 
me, I picked up the wrong letter. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It states the same 
thing on all these amendments, presum- 
ably. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think that is а good 
point. The Secretary of Defense could 
duplicate his answer on all amendments. 
He could send in the same letter on all 
amendments. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not think that is 
accurate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It comes out the 
same way. 

Mr. STENNIS. This man is the Secre- 
tary of Defense. I do not have special 
praise for him but I personally know he 
is one of the most effective and finest 
legislators I ever knew. 

Mr. PROXMIKE. Of course he is. But 
he is against amending the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. He has had experience 
along a number of lines. He was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations 
where he acquired quite a bit of know- 
ledge in connection with the very prob- 
lem we are talking about. I think when 
he is called on he gives his opinion based 
on his official responsibility and learning, 
his judgment, and his character and in- 
tegrity. If he did not, I would not ask 
him. I would not care how he felt. 


FEDERAL RAILROAD SAFETY ACT 
OF 1970 


Mr. MAGNUSON Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 1933. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia) laid before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 1933) to pro- 
vide for Federal railroad safety, haz- 
ardous materials control and for other 
purposes, which was to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 

TITLE I—PURPOSE 
SEC. 101. DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

The Congress declares that the purpose of 
this Act is to promote safety in all areas of 
railroad operations and to reduce railroad 
related accidents, and to reduce deaths and 
injuries to persons and to reduce damage to 
property caused by accidents involving any 
carrier of hazardous materials. 

TITLE II—RAILROAD SAFETY 
Sec. 201. SHORT TITLE 

This title may be cited as the “Federal 
Railroad Safety Act of 1970”. 

Sec. 202. RAIL SAFETY REGULATIONS 

(a) The Secretary of Transportation (here- 
after in this title referred to as the “Secre- 
tary") shall (1) prescribe, as necessary, ap- 
propriate rules, regulations, orders, and 
standards for all areas of railroad safety 
supplementing provisions of law and regula- 
tions in effect on the date of enactment of 
this title, and (2) conduct, as necessary, re- 
search, development, testing, evaluation, and 
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training for all areas of railroad safety. How- 
ever, nothing in this title shall prohibit the 
bargaining representatives of common car- 
riers and their employees from entering into 
collective bargaining agreements under the 
Railroad Labor Act, including agreements 
relating to qualifications of employees, 
which are not inconsistent with rules, reg- 
ulations, orders, or standards prescribed by 
the Secretary under this title. Nothing in 
this title shall be construed to give the Sec- 
retary authority to issue rules, regulations, 
orders, and standards relating to qualifica- 
tions of employees, except such qualifica- 
tions as are specifically related to safety. 

(b) Hearings shall be conducted 1n accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 553 of 
title 5 of the United States Code for all rules, 
regulations, orders, or standards issued by 
the Secretary including those establishing, 
amending, revoking, or waiving compliance 
with a railroad safety rule, regulation, order, 
or standard under this title, and an opportu- 
ity shall be provided for oral presentations. 

(c) The Secretary may, after hearing in 
&ccordance with subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, waive in whole or in part compliance 
with any rule, regulation, order, or stand- 
ard established under this title, if he deter- 
mines that such waiver of compliance is in 
the public interest and is consistent with 
rallroad safety. The Secretary shall make 
public his reasons for granting any such 
walver. 

(d) In prescribing rules, regulations, or- 
ders, and standards under this section the 
Secretary shall consider relevant existing 
safety data and standards. 

(e) The Secretary shall issue initial rail- 
road safety rules, regulations, orders, and 
standards under this title based upon exist- 
ing safety data and standards, not later 
than one year after the date of enactment of 
this title. The Secretary shall review and, 
after hearing in accordance with subsection 
(b) of this section, revise such rules, regula- 


tions, orders, and standards as necessary. 

(f) Any final agency action taken under 
this section is subject to judicial review as 
provided in chapter 7 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 


SEC. 203. EMERGENCY POWERS 

If, through testing, inspection, investiga- 
tion, or research that any facility or piece 
of equipment is in unsafe condition carried 
out pursuant to this title, the Secretary, de- 
termines and thereby creates an emergency 
situation involving a hazard of death or in- 
jury to persons affected by it, the Secretary 
may immediately issue an order, without re- 
gard to the provisions of section 202(b) of 
this title, prohibiting the further use of such 
facility or equipment until the unsafe con- 
dition is corrected. Subsequent to the issu- 
ance of such order, opportunity for review 
shall be provided in accordance with section 
554 of title 5 of the United States Code. 

Sec. 204, GRADE CROSSINGS AND RAILROAD 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

(a) The Secretary shall submit to the 
President for transmittal to the Congress, 
within one year after the date of enactment 
of this title, a comprehensive study of the 
problem of eliminating and protecting rail- 
road grade crossings, including a study of 
measures to protect pedestrians in densely 
populated areas along railroad rights-of-way, 
together with his recommendations for ap- 
propriate action including, if relevant, a rec- 
ommendation for equitable allocation of the 
economic costs of any program proposed as 
a result of such study. 

(b) In addition the Secretary shall, inso- 
far as practicable, under the authority pro- 
vided by this title and pursuant to his au- 
thority over highway, traffico, and motor ve- 
hicle safety, and highway construction, un- 
dertake a coordinated effort toward the ob- 
Jective of developing and implementing solu- 
tions to the grade crossing problem, as well 
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as measures to protect pedestrians in densely 
populated areas along railroad rights-of- 
way. 
Sec. 205 SrATE REGULATION 

The Congress declares that laws, rules, 
regulations, orders, and standards relating to 
railroad safety shall] be nationally uniform 
to the extent practicable, A State may adopt 
or continue in force any law, rule, regula- 
tion, order, or standard relating to railroad 
safety until such time as the Secretary has 
adopted a rule, regulation, order, or standard 
covering the subject matter of such State 
requirement. A State may adopt or continue 
in force an additional or more stringent law, 
rule, regulation, order, or standard relating 
to railroad safety when necessary to elimi- 
nate or reduce an essentially local safety 
hazard and when not incompatible with any 
Federal law, rule, regulation, order, or stand- 
ard, and when not creating an undue burden 
on interstate commerce. 


Sec, 206. STATE PARTICIPATION 

(a) A State may participate in carrying 
out investigative and surveillance activities 
in connection with any rule, regulation, or- 
der, or standard prescribed by the Secretary 
under this title if the safety practices appli- 
cable to railroad facilities, equipment, roll- 
ing stock, and operations within such State 
are regulated by a State agency and such 
State agency submits to the Secretary an 
annual certification that such State agency— 

(1) has regulatory jurisdiction over the 
Safety practices applicable to railroad facil- 
ities, equipment, rolling stock, and operations 
within the State concerned; 

(2) has been furnished a copy of each 
Federal safety rule, regulation, order, and 
standard, applicable to any such railroad 
facility, equipment, rolling stock, or opera- 
tion, established under this title as of the 
date of the certification. 

(3) is conducting the investigative and 
surveillance activities prescribed by the Sec- 
retary as necessary for the enforcement by 
him for each rule, regulation, order, and 
standard referred to in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, as interpreted by the Secretary. 
The Secretary shall retain the execlusive au- 
thority to assess and compromise penalties 
and (except as otherwise provided by section 
207 of this title) to request injunctive relief 
for the violation of rules, regulations, orders, 
and standards prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 202(a) of this title and to 
recommend appropriate action as provided 
by sections 209 and 210 of this title. 

(b) Each annual certification shall in- 
clude a report, in such form as the Secretary 
may by regulation provide, showing— 

(1) the name and address of each railroad 
subject to the safety Jurisdiction of the State 
agency; 

(2) all accidents or incidents reported dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months by each 
such railroad involving personal injury re- 
quiring hospitalization, fatality, or property 
damage exceeding $750 or such other higher 
amount as the Secretary may prescribe, to- 
gether with a summary of the State agency's 
investigation as to the cause and circum- 
stances surrounding each such accident or 
incident; 

(3) the record maintenance, reporting, and 
inspection practices conducted by the State 
agency to aid the Secretary in his enforce- 
ment of rules, regulations, orders, and stand- 
ards prescribed by him under section 202 (a) 
of this title, including a detail of the num- 
ber of inspections made of rail facilities, 
equipment, rolling stock, and operations by 
the State agency during the preceding 
twelve months; and 

(4) such other information as the Secre- 
tary may require. 

The report included with the first annual 
certification need not show information un- 
available at that time. If after receipt of an- 
nual certification the Secretay determines 
that the State agency is not satisfactorily 
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complying with the investigative and sur- 
veillance activities prescribed by him with 
respect to such safety rules, regulations, or- 
ders, and standards, he may, on reasonable 
notice and after opportunity for hearing, 
reject the certification, In whole or in part, 
or take such other action as he deems ap- 
propriate to achieve adequate enforcement, 
When such notice is given by the Secretary, 
the burden of proof shall be upon the State 
agency to show that it Is satisfactorily com- 
plying with the investigative and surveil- 
lance activities prescribed by the Secretary 
with respect to such safety rules, regulations, 
orders, and standards, 

(c) With respect to any railroad facility, 
equipment, rolling stock, or operation for 
which the Secretary does not receive an an- 
nual certification under subsection (a) of 
this section, the Secretary may enter into an 
agreement with the State agency to author- 
ize such agency to provide all or any part of 
the investigative and surveillance activities 
prescribed by the Secretary as necessary to 
obtain compliance with any Federal safety 
rule, regulation, order, or standard applicable 
to any such railroad facility, equipment, roll- 
ing stock, or operation. An agreement entered 
into under this subsection, or any provision 
thereof, may be terminated by the Secretary 
if, after notice and opportunity for a hear- 
ing, he finds that the State agency has failed 
to provide all or any part of the investiga- 
tive and surveillance activities to which the 
agreement relates. Such finding and termina- 
tion shall be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter, and shall become effective no sooner than 
fifteen days after the date of publication. 

(d) Upon application by any State agency 
which has submitted a certification under 
subsection (a) of this section, or entered 
into an agreement under subsection (c) of 
this section, the Secretary shall pay out of 
funds appropriated pursuant to this title or 
otherwise made available up to 50 per 
centum of the cost of the personnel, equip- 
ment, and activities of such State agency 
reasonably required, during the ensuing fis- 
cal year, to carry out a safety program under 
such certification or agreement. No such pay- 
ment may be made unless the State agency 
making application under this subsection 
gives assurances satisfactory to the Secretary 
that the State agency will provide the re- 
maining cost of such a safety program and 
that the aggregate expenditures of funds of 
the State for the safety program will be 
maintained at a level which does not fall be- 
low the average level of such expenditures for 
the last two fiscal years preceding the date 
of enactment of this title. 

(e) The Secretary is authorized to condurt. 
such monitoring of State investigative anc 
surveillance practices and such other inspe - 
tion and investigation as may be necessary 1^ 
aid in the enforcement of the provisions r? 
this title. 

(f) The certification which is in effect 
under subsection (a) of this section shall 
not apply with respect to any new or 
amended Federal safety rule, regulation, or- 
der, or standard for railroads established 
under this title after the date of such cer- 
tification until the State agency has sub- 
mitted an appropriate verification in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsection (a) 
of this section to provide the necessary in- 
spection and surveillance activities in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of such sub- 
section. 

SEC. 207. ENFORCING COMPLIANCE WITH FED- 
ERAL RAILROAD SAFETY RULES, REG- 
ULATIONS, ORDERS, AND STANDARDS 

In any case in which the Secretary has 
failed to assess the civil penalty applicable 
under section 209 of this title, or no civil 
action has been commenced to obtain in- 
junctive relief under section 210 of this title, 
with respect to a violation of any railroad 
safety rule, regulation, order, or standard 
issued under this title, within 180 days after 
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the date on which such violation occurred, a 
State agency participating in investigative 
and surveillance activities under the provi- 
sions of section 206 of this title within the 
State where the violation occurred, may apply 
to the district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which the violation 
occurred for the enforcement of such rule, 
regulation, order, or standard. The court 
shall have jurisdiction to enforce compli- 
ance with such rule, regulation, order, or 
standard by injunction or other proper 
process to restrain further violation thereof, 
or to enjoin compliance therewith, The pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply with 
respect to the payment or collection of pen- 
alties incurred as a result of such violation 
or in any case in which the Secretary has 
affirmatively determined, in writing, that no 
violation has occurred. 

Sec. 208. GENERAL POWERS 

(8) In carrying out his functions under 
this title, the Secretary is authorized to per- 
form such acts including, but not limited to, 
conducting investigations, making reports, 
issuing subpenas, requiring production of 
documents, taking depositions, prescribing 
recordkeeping and reporting requirements, 
carrying out and contracting for research, 
development, testing, evaluation, and train- 
ing (particularly with respect to those as- 
pects of railroad safety which he finds to be 
in need of prompt attention), and delegating 
to any public bodies or qualified persons, 
functions respecting examination, inspect- 
ing, and testing of railroad facilities, equip- 
ment, roling stock, operations, or persons, 
as he deems necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this title. 

(b) The National Transportation Safety 
Board shall have the authority to determine 
the cause or probable cause and report the 
facts, conditions, and circumstances relating 
to accidents investigated under subsection 
(a) of this section, but may delegate such 
authority to any office or official of the Board 
or to any office or official of the Department 
of Transportation, with the approval of the 
Secretary, as it may determine appropriate. 

(c) To carry out the Secretary's and the 
Board's responsibilities under this title, of- 
ficers, employees, or agents of the Secretary 
or the Board, as the case may be, are au- 
thorized to enter upon, inspect, and ex- 
amine rail facilities, equipment, rolling 
Stock, operations, and pertinent records at 
reasonable times and in a reasonable man- 
ner, Such officers, employees, or agents shall 
display proper credentials when requested. 

(d) All orders, rules, regulations, stand- 
ards, and requirements in force, or pre- 
scribed or issued by the Secretary under this 
title, or by any State agency which is par- 
ticipating in investigative and surveillance 
activities pursuant to section 206 of this 
title, shall have the same force and effect 
as a statute for purposes of the application 
of sections 3 and 4 of the Act of April 22, 
1908 (45 U.S.C. 53 and 54), relating to the 
liability of common carriers by railroad for 
injuries to their employees. 

Sec. 209. PENALTIES 

(a) It shall be unlawful for any railroad 
to disobey, disregard, or fail to adhere to 
any rule, regulation, order, or standard pre- 
scribed by the Secretary under this title. 

(b) The Secretary shall include in, or make 
applicable to, any railroad safety rule, regula- 
tion, order, or standard issued under this 
title a civil penalty for violation thereof in 
such amount, not less than $250 nor more 
than $2,500, as he deems reasonable. 

(c) Any railroad violating any rule, regu- 
lation, order, or standard referred to in sub- 
section (b) of this section shall be assessed 
by the Secretary the civil penalty applicable 
to the standard violated. Each day of such 
violation shall constitute a separate offense. 
Such civil penalty is to be recovered in a suit 
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or suits to be brought by the Attorney Gen- 
eral on behalf of the United States in the dis- 
trict court of the United States having juris- 
diction in the locality where such violation 
occurred. Civil penalties may, however, be 
compromised by the Secretary for any 
amount, but in no event for an amount less 
than the minimum provided in subsection 
(b) of this section, prior to referral to the 
Attorney General. The amount of any such 
penalty, when finally determined, or the 
&mount agreed upon in compromise, may be 
deducted from any sums owing by the United 
States to the person charged. 

(d) In any action brought under this title, 
subpenas for witnesses who are required to 
attend a United States district court may 
run into any other district. 

Бес. 210. INJUNCTIVE RELIEF 

(a) The United States district court shall, 
at the request of the Secretary and upon 
petition by the Attorney General on behalf 
of the United States, or upon application by 
& State agency pursuant to section 207 of 
this title, have jurisdiction, subject to the 
provisions of rules 65 (a) and (b) of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure, to restrain vio- 
lations of this title or to enforce rules, reg- 
ulations, orders, or standards established 
under this title. 

(b) In any proceeding for criminal con- 
tempt for violation of an injunction or re- 
straining order issued under this section or 
under section 207 of this title, which viola- 
tion also constitutes a violation of this title, 
trial shall be by the court, or, upon demand 
of the accused, by a jury, conducted in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of rule 42(b) 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 


Sec. 211. ANNUAL REPORT 

(a) The Secretary shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the President for transmittal to Con- 
gress on or before May 1 of each year a com- 
prehensive report on the administration of 
this title for the preceding calendar year. 
Such report shall include, but not be res- 
stricted to— 

(1) a thorough statistical compilation of 
the accidents and casualties by cause occur- 
ring in such year; 

(2) & list of Federal railroad safety rules, 
regulations, orders, and standards issued un- 
der this title in effect or established in such 
year; 

(3) а summary of the reasons for each 
waiver granted under section 202(c) of this 
title during such year; 

(4) an evaluation of the degree of obser- 
vance of applicable railroad safety rules, 
regulations, orders, and standards issued 
under this title; 

(5) & summary of outstanding problems 
confronting the administratioin of Federal 
railroad safety rules, regulations, orders, and 
standards, issued under this title in order 
of priority; 

(6) an analysis and evaluation of research 
and related activities completed (including 
the policy implications thereof) and tech- 
nological progress achieved during such year; 

(7) а list, with a brief statement of the 
issues, of completed or pending judicial ac- 
tions for the enforcement of any Federal 
railroad safety rule, regulation, order, or 
standard issued under this title; 

(8) the extent to which technical infor- 
mation was disseminated to the scientific 
community and consumer-orlented infor- 
mation was made available to the public; 

(9) & compilation of— 

(A) certifications flled by State agencies 
under section 206(a) of this title which 
were in effect during the preceding calendar 
year, and 

(B) certifications filed under section 
206(a) of this title which were rejected, in 
whole or in part, by the Secretary during 
the preceding calendar year, together with 
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а summary of the reasons for each such re- 
jection; and 

(10) a compilation of— 

(A) agreements entered into with State 
agencies under section 206(c) of this title 
which were in effect during the preceding 
calendar year, and 

(B) agreements entered into under sec- 
tion 206(c) of this title which were termi- 
nated by the Secretary, in whole or in part, 
during the preceding calendar year, together 
with & summary of the reasons for each 
such termination. 

(b) The report required by subsection 
(a) of this section shall contain such rec- 
ommendations for additional legislation as 
the Secretary deems necessary to strength- 
en the national railroad safety program. 
SEC. 212 AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

There is authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of this title not to 
exceed $21,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1971, June 30, 1972, 
and June 30, 1973. 


TITLE III—HAZARDOUS MATERIALS 
CONTROL 


БЕС. 301. SHORT TITLE 

This title may be cited as the "Hazardous 
Materials Transportation Control Act of 
1970." 

SEC. 302. GENERAL AUTHORITY 

(a) The Secretary of Transportation (here- 
after in this title referred to as the “Secre- 
tary") shall, within six months after the 
date of enactment of this title— 

(1) establish facilities and technical staff 
to maintain within the Federal Government 
the capability to evaluate the hazards con- 
nected with &nd surrounding the various 
hazardous materials being shipped; 

(2) establish a central reporting system 
for hazardous materials accidents to pro- 
vide technical and other information and ad- 
vice to the law-enforcement and firefighting 
personnel of communities and to carriers and 
shippers for meeting emergencies connected 
with the transportation of hazardous ma- 
terials; and 

(3) conduct a review of all aspects of haz- 
ardous materials transportation to determine 
and recommend appropriate steps which can 
be taken immediately to provide greater 
control over the safe movement of such 
materials. 

(b) The authority granted the Secretary by 
this title shall be in addition to the author- 
ity granted by sections 831 to 835, inclusive, 
of title 18 of the United States Code. 

(c) The Secretary shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the President for transmittal to the 
Congress on or before May 1 of each year a 
comprehensive report on the transporation of 
hazardous materials during the preceding 
calendar year. Such report shall include, but 
not be restricted to— 

(1) a thorough statistical compilation of 
the accidents and casualties occurring in 
such year which involved the transportation 
of hazardous materials; 

(2) a list of relevant Federal standards in 
effect or established in such year; 

(3) & summary of the reason for each 
waiver or exemption granted pursuant to 
sections 831 to 835, inclusive, of title 18 of 
the United States Code; 

(4) an evaluation of the degree of observ- 
ance of safety standards for the transpor- 
tation of hazardous materials; and 

(5) a summary of outstanding problems 
created by the transportation of hazardous 
materials. 

(d) The report required by subsection (c) 
of this section shall contain such recom- 
mendations for additional legislation as the 
Secretary deems necessary. 

Бес. 303. AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

There is authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of this title not to 
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exceed $1,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1971, June 30, 1972, and June 
30, 1973. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 401. SEPARABILITY 

If any provisions of this Act or the appli- 
cation thereof to any person or circumstance 
is held invalid, the remainder of this Act, 
and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives and ask for a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. BYRD of Virginia) 
appointed Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. CANNON, Mr. Ѕсотт, and Mr. Prouty 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


THE EQUAL TIME AMENDMENT 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, if I may, 
I should like to ask the assistant ma- 
jority leader, who is now in the Chamber, 
if he could give us an idea as to when 
the conference report on equal time 
might be before the Senate? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I would 
hope that the Senator from Wyoming 
would ask the leadership as to the gen- 
eral program for the early part of the 
coming week in about a half hour or 45 
minutes from now, because attempts are 
still being made to work out agreements. 
I would expect that in about a half hour 
or 45 minutes those agreements would 
be worked out for the best information 
of the Senate and then, perhaps, we 
would know as well what action was tak- 
en by the House within that period of 
time on the conference report, and then 
Ithink I would be able to respond to the 
Senator more accurately. 

Thus, if the Senator would withhold 
his request and make it at about 1:45 
p.m., I believe I could then respond. 


THE VETO OF THE EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HANSEN, Would I be presumptu- 
ous to assume that at that time, if I 
were to make inquiry then, we might also 
get an indication as to when the Senate 
will be voting on the bill to override the 
veto? 

Mr. KENNEDY. We will try to make a 
complete report to the Senate as to the 
program for the early part of the week— 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday next. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank the assistant 
majority leader very much. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1971 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehi- 
cles, and other weapons, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au- 
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thorized personnel strength of the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, referring 
back to the letter of August 14, 1970, 
regarding the pending amendment, the 
letter from Secretary of Defense Laird 
reads as follows: 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have received a 
copy of the proposed Amendment No. 816 
to H.R. 17123. I’m sure you’re aware that 
this was derived from the stipulations of 
Recommendations II-5 of the Blue Ribbon 
Defense Panel Report of 1 July 1970. 

Because of the importance and scope of 
the Report, and the far-reaching implica- 
tions of its content, a complete analysis of 
all the recommendations is essential in order 
that we may retain the proper perspective 
both in Defense and in the Congress. I there- 
fore believe that any Congressional action in 
this regard is premature until a thorough 
review has been completed, 

From a substantive standpoint, the in- 
corporation of these acquisition principles 
in the law would defeat the stated purpose 
for which the Blue Ribbon Defense Panel 
recommended them, These principles were 
included in Recommendation No, II-5 of the 
Panel's report, the first paragraph of which 
states as their purpose “to provide the need- 
ed flezibility in acquisition strategies.” 
Amendment 816 would eliminate flexibility 
in acquisition strategy, not increase it as the 
Panel recommended. Acquisition policy 
should continue to be in the form of De- 
partmental policy in order to afford the 
flexibility needed effectively to deal with the 
variety of circumstances presented in differ- 
ent acquisitions. 

In a broad sense, the philosophy of the new 
development policy recommended by the 
Panel has already been adopted as the De- 
partment's policy. This new development pol- 
icy has been developed over a period of more 
than a year, and was promulgated in the 
form of a memorandum by Deputy Secretary 
David Packard on 28 May 1970, a copy of 
which is attached, As the memorandum in- 
dicates, the process of reflecting the new 
policy in the appropriate form of DOD Direc- 
tives and Instructions, and Service and 
Agency regulations is in progress. Included 
in this process is a review of all the ap- 
plicable recommendations of the Blue Rib- 
bon Defense Panel to determine any addi- 
tional changes which are desirable. 

Also, because of my experience in Congress, 
particularly as a member of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, and the experience 
I have gained here with the management 
problems in the Department, I feel it is most 
desirable for the cognizant Congressional 
committees to continue to have the opportu- 
nity to review the acquisition strategies 
proposed for each system in connection 
with the particular problems and circum- 
stances involved in the individual system. 

For these reasons, I oppose the passage of 
the proposed amendment. In the interim, 
be assured that we concur with the general 
thrust of the Panel's recommendations. We 
will continue to keep the Congress informed 
as to all policy established. within the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Sincerely, 
MELVIN R. LAIRD 


Mr. President, I received that letter 
this morning. As a matter of fact, this 
is the first time I have completely read 
it, although I asked my valuable aide 
about its general contents. 

I made most of those points yesterday 
afternoon, in a speech on this same 
amendment. I mention that to show that 
virtually the same thinking has come 
out of the conferences that the Secre- 
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tary and I have been sitting in for 
years with reference to the same problem. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I understand there 
are two main objections to my amend- 
ment in the letter. One is that it is pre- 
mature. That is a point that really 
rankles the Senator from Wisconsin. 
Premature? Is it not about time that we 
got information when they are violating 
& principle that they say has been in 
effect for months? Why should we wait 
longer? All this amendment does is re- 
quire them to tell us when they are de- 
parting from a principle which they say 
they have put into effect. They say it 
has been in effect for months. The Fitz- 
hugh panel has recommended it. How 
long do we wait? 

Mr. STENNIS. As I have been saying, 
this matter cannot be transformed just 
overnight. If we are going to write it into 
law, we are going to have to make excep- 
tions for special cases in the “fly-before- 
you-buy" principle, for instance. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I recognize that 
there have to be exceptions. The excep- 
tions would simply be explained in the 
reports. They have to report only when 
there are exceptions. That is all they 
have to do, which is not much of a 
sacrifice. 

Mr. STENNIS. A great deal of head- 
way has been made in the last 18 months. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator has 
done an excellent job. He has given ex- 
ample after example where money has 
been refused when the weapons have not 
been tested. The fact that the commit- 
tee has had to do it indicates that the 
Pentagon has not put the principle into 
effect. 

The next major objection is stated as 
follows in the letter: 

Amendment 816 would eliminate flexi- 
bility in acquisition strategy, not increase 
it as the Panel recommended. Acquisition 
policy should continue to be ín the form 
of Departmental policy in order to afford 
the flexibility needed effectively to deal with 
the variety of circumstances presented in 
different acquisitions. 


That is gobbledygook, but if it means 
anything, it means that if they have to 
report in compliance with the "fly-be- 
fore-you-buy" policy, they lose flexibil- 
ity. How do they lose flexibility? All they 
have to do is let us know they are doing 
it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the require- 
ments in the Senator’s amendment go 
further than he realizes, if he thinks 
that is all it does. 

I wil give the Senator an illustration 
of how difficult some of these matters 
are. Take a tank. It seems like a simple 
matter. I had some responsibility in con- 
nection with tanks for a few years be- 
fore I became chairman. Frankly, I was 
highly dissatisfied with the progress, or 
lack of progress, they had made in per- 
fecting the tank. We kept giving them 
money to carry on the research. Finally, 
we had three tanks going at the same 
time—the old standby, which was a 
workhorse, and then a variation of that, 
which would not work, and then we had 
need for a more advanced tank than 
that. 
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We had Mr. Packard in on that mat- 
ter. He is a resourceful man and had fine 
experience, but it took him about a year 
to bring that all together. He canceled 
some of the work and made a new start. 
We went further than he did. We 
knocked out the one in the middle, which 
still would not work. I believe we are 
now on our way. But it took judgment 
and strategy on his part. 

So there is no fixed, firm, inflexible 
way in which these things can be done. 
It is more than just building an auto- 
mobile or something ordinary. I am just 
iliustrating. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. 1 think the Senator 
is exactly right. It is complicated. All I 
am asking is that a report come from 
the Defense Department. When there is 
an emergency situation, when a weapon 
is needed in a hurry and we cannot wait 
for full testing, the Department can go 
ahead. All I am saying is that a report 
be made. 

All we are saying is that in weapon 
after weapon they have proceeded too 
rapidly in the past, because sufficient 
tests had not been made. The Fitzhugh 
panel said so. The Secretary of Defense 
himself has said he is going to follow 
this principle. All I say is, when the De- 
partment departs from it, let us know 
about it. I cannot understand why that 
in any way would interfere with the flex- 
ibility of the Department. 

Then, the last point made in the letter 
is in the next to the last paragraph, in 
which the Secretary says: 


I feel it is most desirable for the cognizant 
Congressional committees to continue to have 
the opportunity to review the acquisition 


strategies proposed for each system in con- 
nection with the particular problems and cir- 
cumstances inyolved in the individual sys- 
tem. 


That is exactly what the amendment 
recommends. We have not known in the 
past—at least, we have not been notified 
sufficiently——when they have gone into 
production without complete testing. All 
I am saying is that we ought to be told. 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, I think the Sen- 
ator has been told a great deal already, 
through the reports of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee when they recommend 
money for these programs. I think Sen- 
ators were told more this year than they 
have been told heretofore. We went into 
it further. 

I do not disagree with the Senator at 
all on a lot of the things he advocates 
in connection with this whole problem. 
But I do think this is premature, and 
that it is too early to enact these recom- 
mendations into law. 

I can say this to the Senator also: The 
study of the panel’s report by the execu- 
tive department will take some time and 
has yet to be done. The executive depart- 
ment is the one that can reach out and 
get the talent. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee could not have gotten this gentle- 
man and his coworkers on this panel to 
give them a year of their time, as the 
chairman did, and many others gave a 
lot of time. We could not have com- 
manded their services. We could not 
have made it attractive enough for them 
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to have done it. It is an executive func- 
tion to get on top of these problems, get 
them studied, and then give us recom- 
mendations. 

Where the Senator and I disagree is 
that this is something which should be 
legislated now. I say that to act now 
would represent premature congressional 
action on it. 

Let me give an illustration of how 
complicated these matters are, for the 
Department of Defense as well as for us. 
There is what we call test and evaluation. 
We have research and development, en- 
gineering, testing, and evaluation. That 
is all preproduction, as the Senator 
knows. 

The test and evaluation must overlap 
both development and production. We 
must test the development product to 
assure that the program is feasible. We 
must then test the production product 
to assure that it was produced properly. 

To require the completion of all tests, 
even only all development testing, is very 
poor planning. To use an extreme to 
make a point, would you wait 5 years to 
prove that the prototype had a fatigue 
life of 5 years before producing the prod- 
uct? 

There must be flexibility to examine 
each program in light of that program’s 
peculiar problem. Tailoring programs to 
the situation is essential. 

My point is that you cannot crank 
this thing up to too tight a point. There 
has got to be allowance for particular 
circumstances, 

I believe we will be able to take these 
panel recommendations and evolve some- 
thing out of them into a form of law, 
but I certainly will resist to the limit and 
to the end just cranking them up, phas- 
ing them in, and requiring these reports. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I was ready to yield the 
floor. I yield for a question, though, if 
the Senator has a question. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee whether this requirement is prac- 
ticable. I am reading from page 2 of the 
proposed amendment, item (C), which 
would require that competitive proto- 
types have been used in addition to or in 
lieu of paper studies. 

It seems to me that with some of the 
very expensive sophisticated weapons 
systems, it would be very costly and it 
might not be feasible, because of the lim- 
ited number of contractors who could 
even be interested in a particular weap- 
ons system, to have competitive proto- 
types actually used, as would be required 
by this proviso. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, it is a 
highly controversial question as to 
whether or not it is practical and fea- 
sible to require the very thing the Sen- 
ator mentioned—these competitive pro- 
totypes. As I understand it, in many 
cases it would just not be possible at all. 
This would freeze in, though, into hard 
law, this requirement for a report. When 
it is reported that this has not been 
done, that would touch off a barrage of 
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charges and countercharges, and the 
Secretary of Defense rightly opposes it. 

Mr. MILLER, It seems to me that to 
make this requirement practical, we 
would probably have to change our pres- 
ent method of reaching a decision on 
contractors by having the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself actually be willing to pay 
for these prototypes by various compet- 
ing contractors, which, as I understand, 
is not the case today. Otherwise, I can 
see that it would be virtually impossible 
to obtain enough contractors who would 
be interested in spending their own mon- 
ey to go into the prototype phase of an 
expensive weapons system. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield on that 
point? I think the Senator has complete- 
ly misunderstood what the amendment 
requires. All it requires is a report. All 
the Defense Department has to do is 
say that this clause is not pertinent to 
the particular weapons system, and that 
is it. We would agree with them in many 
cases, I think perhaps most cases. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, Mr. President, that 
is not what the Senators amendment 
says. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It certainly is what 
the amendment provides. 

Mr. MILLER. May I read the amend- 
ment on this point? It says that no funds 
may be authorized or appropriated until 
the Secretary of Defense has submitted 
a report to the committees indicating 
the degree to which the Department of 
Defense has complied with the follow- 
ing conditions, and then it recites: “that 
competitive prototypes have been used 
in addition to or in lieu of paper 
studies.” 

The Senator says that in any example 
such as I put, all that the Secretary of 
Defense would have to report to the com- 
mittee is that it is just not feasible to 
do that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is right. That 
is exactly right. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
yield the floor? Will one of the other 
Senators take the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I think 
perhaps the Senator from Wisconsin and 
I could agree on a particular situation 
where such a negative report would be 
accepted, but I can see trouble ahead. 
I can see differences of views on the 
part of members of the committees as 
to whether indeed it is practical. I can 
understand how there could be a differ- 
ence of opinion between the executive 
and the legislative branches on these 
points, and I think that what the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is getting at is 
that if there is that degree of differ- 
ence in opinion between the two 
branches, then the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will take care of the problem in 
their own way. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. All the amendment 
provides is that whenever they depart 
from the “fly-before-you-buy” policy as 
defined by the Fitzhugh Commission— 
and we take their own specifications 
here—they file a report indicating that 
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they have done so. That is all. Then we 
can proceed either to fund or not to fund; 
either to say, “We will not provide the 
funds until you test sufficiently before 
you go into production,” or to say, “Go 
ahead." That is the whole purpose of it. 
It is for information. It is very clear that 
we are asking for the report. The Sen- 
ator read the proper language, “until the 
Department of Defense has submitted a 
report to the Armed Services Commit- 
tees." That is all. Then they can go 
ahead; there is no other inhibition on 
them. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator makes it 
sound very simple and, as I say, I can 
understand how the two of us could agree 
upon a certain report. But what I am 
getting at is that it seems to me that 
a prudent operation on the part of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and 
the House Armed Services Committee 
and of our own Appropriations Commit- 
tee is going to make sure that this is ac- 
complished. It seems to me that if —— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I serve on the Ap- 
propriations Committee. The Senator 
from Iowa serves on the Armed Services 
Committee. I do not know how we can 
accomplish this if we are not informed. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not serve on the 
Armed Services Committee now, but I 
have had the privilege of serving on the 
Armed Services Committee, and I must 
say it was my observation that, between 
the members of the committee and the 
very capable staff that we had, I think 
we did a pretty good job most of the 
time of going into these various points. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the 
Senator—— 

Mr. MILLER. May I finish? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. All right. 

Mr. MILLER. There was one point 
where I think there was a slippage. The 
most dramatic one I can recall is when 
we went ahead and authorized the 
Navy version of the TFX. That was done 
before I moved on the committee, I 
might say. But the same members, sub- 
stantially, were there, and the same staff 
was there, and later on we decided we 
would scrap the whole thing, instead of 
pouring more good money after bad. 

That was a mistake on the part of the 
committees and on the part of the ad- 
ministration. But overall I think what 
the Senator is suggesting is something 
that is going to be followed by our Sen- 
ate committees and by the Defense De- 
partment; and, instead of writing it into 
law, I think we ought to have some indi- 
cation that there is no intention on the 
part of our own committee and our 
chairmen to ignore this. I think the Sen- 
ator has accomplished & purpose by 
bringing this out as he has done; and I 
would guess that he will have assurance, 
if he has not received it already, that 
the appropriate committee chairmen or 
subcommittee chairmen will indeed live 
up to the spirit of what he is advancing 
here, rather than having it locked into 
law. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The reason why I 
am locking it into law is that, frankly— 
I say this with great respect for all 
Members of this body—I think we have 
done a very poor job in procurement. 
We cannot simply blame Secretary Mc- 
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Namara or the present Secretary or any- 
body in the executive branch alone. It 
is a failure that Congress has to share, 
and it is a failure that is conspicuous. 
Again and again, we have gone ahead 
and authorized programs that have not 
performed well or where the cost has 
enormously exceeded the original esti- 


mate. 

To recapitulate quickly, the C-5A 
went from $3.2 billion to $5.2 billion. The 
Gama Goat went from $69 million to 
$633 million. The Mark 48 torpedo went 
from $682 million to $3.8 billion. The 
submersible rescue vehicle—that was the 
granddaddy of all overruns—went from 
an original estimate of $3 million for 
each unit to $80 million. Minuteman II 
went from 2.8 to 4.2. Minuteman III 
went from 2.7 to 4.2. 

What I am getting at is that we have 
done a poor job and we ought to recog- 
nize it. We should not be satisfied with 
saying, “Give us time. Do nothing and 
we will do better. We are sure that the 
cooperation between Congress and the 
Executive is improving. We have a fine 
Secretary of Defense—which we have— 
and on this basis we can expect that 
these principles will be put into effect, 
if we just give them time." 

I think it is time we cracked down and 
acted. What I am proposing is such a 
mild amendment it almost embarrasses 
me to propose it. We are asking that 
they make a report when they depart 
from the principle of the Fitzhugh Com- 
mission has recommended. The Secre- 
tary of Defense says it has been in effect 
since May of this year. 

Mr. MILLER. I think the Senator has 
publicly praised the Secretary of De- 
fense for this innovation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I do that right now. 
I think he is a fine and able man. 

Mr. MILLER. This being so, it seems to 
me that we ought, with the cognizance 
of the committees, to let the Secretary 
of Defense go ahead on this and see how 
he does. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We ought to make 
the committees cognizant. He says the 
milestone concept has been in effect for 
some time. In a press conference on July 
27 at San Clemente, Secretary Laird said 
this in answer to the question: 

Mr. Secretary, what is this fly-before-you- 
buy procedure? 

Secretary Latrp. Fly before you buy, із 
a characterization of the kind of procure- 
ment policies that we will be following in 
this administration. 


This is exactly what this amendment 
provides—that we follow this principle, 
and to the extent that they do not, 
they can depart from it at any time 
they wish, but let us know, so that we 
are in a position to make the decision 
responsibly and in an informed way. 

Mr. MILLER. May I suggest this to 
the Senator: It seems to me that if his 
amendment would call for a report by 
the Secretary on any new expensive 
weapon system which would detail the 
methodology being followed under this 
new program and let it go at that, have 
it submitted to the two committees, then 
his amendment would be much more 
workable and acceptable. The Senator 
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has made a record on the floor of the 
Senate, and he can do this under such 
an amendment, in dictating what he 
had in mind, but not tying it into the 
law, putting into the law the require- 
ment that the report be furnished, but 
not getting into this massive detail, 
That is the usual procedure we follow, 
rather than putting all this detail into 
а law. So that the intention of Congress 
is reflected in that committee report. As 
the Senator well knows, the agencies pay 
& great deal of attention to the language 
in the committee reports, even to the 
extent of putting out regulations based 
upon them. 

I think that what is objectionable in 
this amendment is that we are getting 
too specific and detailed in a law. So far 
as having them furnish a report to the 
committee with respect to weapons Sys- 
tems is concerned and letting it go at 
that, I think the Senator has a good 
point. I would suggest that in the normal 
course of events such a report should be 
submitted in one form or another to the 
committee, and in many cases it is. In 
fact, offhand, I cannot think of any 
situation in which there has not been 
such a report; because, unless such in- 
formation is furnished the committee, 
they are not going to act. 

But if the Senator wants to write into 
the law a requirement for a report with- 
out getting into all this detail, I, for one, 
would think that he would have a much 
more acceptable amendment. 

I ask the Senator, since the Senate 
wil not vote on this amendment until 
next Monday, whether he would think 
about this over the weekend, because I 
think the Senator from Wisconsin and 
the Senator from Mississippi are very 
close on their objectives. I would not 
like to see people of the same viewpoint 
depart over the specific language of an 
amendment if that can be avoided. 

I think the Senator from Wisconsin 
understands that if he and I were on 
the Appropriations Committee and we 
were on this item right now, we might 
well agree that the bill be changed to 
require a report, and then in the com- 
mittee report we would set forth in de- 
tail some of the things we had in mind. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Iowa is very helpful, and I think this is a 
very interesting suggestion. I do think, 
however, that unless we provide some 
kind of specific detail, it would be very 
hard to be assured of a useful report. 

I wonder whether the Senator would 
cosponsor an amendment requiring an 
annual report to the committee showing 
that '"fly-before-you-buy" is being used 
in weapons systems over $100 million. 

Mr. MILLER. Offhand, the Senator 
from Iowa would react favorably to such 
an amendment. Actually, what I had in 
mind was not necessarily an annual re- 
port. I was going to go further than that 
and suggest a report covering each ma- 
jor weapons system. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is what I have 
in mind in my amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator talks about 
an annual report, and I can understand 
how that would require just one report; 
whereas, whst I had in mind might re- 
quire two or three or four. I think we are 
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talking here about relatively minor de- 
tails. 

But if the Senator would like to work 
something up along that line, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa would be pleased to work 
with him on that, and I would hope that 
we might talk with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi about it. Perhaps we can get to- 
gether on something that will be help- 
ful, and there will be no need to argue 
about it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I hope so. What I 
had in mind was that the report would 
contemplate that whenever they came in 
with a request, which is once a year, to 
authorize a weapon system in a procure- 
ment in the future, we would then have 
a report on each weapon system. That is 
what I asked for. It is simply saying the 
degree to which the Department of De- 
fense has complied with the following 
conditions. 

This is an attempt to spell out what 
“Пу before you buy" means in the precise 
way that the Fitzhugh Commission did. 
I think most people agree that it was a 
competent commission. I think they were 
biased, but I think they were competent. 
By simply taking their own definition, it 
seems to me that we have an acceptable 
notion of what “fly before you buy" is, 
and something that would not be a big 
imposition, because it would only be re- 
quired with a hundred million dollar ma- 
jor weapon system. Therefore, there 
would be relatively few reports, and it 
would be of great value to the Appropria- 
tions and Armed Services Committees. 

Mr. MILLER. I think such information 
would be of substantial value to the com- 
mittees. 

The Senator knows that what I am 
getting at is that we have a requirement 
of a report, without specifying all the de- 
tails that are going to be in it, and leave 
it up to the Secretary of Defense and his 
people to submit the report. If that re- 
port is not adequate, then we can always 
come back and either ask for further in- 
formation or we can go to the point of 
legislating in greater detail. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I feel, at least once, 
before we get into production on these 
enormously expensive weapons systems, 
that we should be told whether the sys- 
tem has been tested. It is that simple, 
even though they can go ahead, but, we 
should know in advance, to spell it out 
in detail because the Fitzhugh way is the 
best way to get reports covering all the 
instances involved. 

Mr. MILLER. By having the broad re- 
quirement of a report, supplemented by 
the legislative history made on the floor 
which can include all these things, I 
think the substance of what the Senator 
is getting at would be achieved. Thus, I 
would suggest to him that I do not think 
we should reach the point of saying there 
will not be any procurement unless there 
has been testing. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, no. I am not say- 
ing that at all. No. 

Mr. MILLER. Then I misunderstood 
the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I feel strongly about 
that. We must occasionally go ahead 
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with procurement and production before 
testing is completed. But I am saying 
when we do that we should know they 
are doing it. It should be in a form that 
we know the kind of risk being taken, 
and go into it with our eyes open, be- 
cause there is a great urgency to get a 
weapons system. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor's response. I will be happy to try to 
work with him before we get to the hour 
of voting next Monday, in an effort to 
try to resolve this, so that we can get 
something that I would hope the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi could accept. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the enrolled 
bill CH.R. 15381) to amend the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax 
Act of 1947 with respect to the taxation 
of regulated investment companies. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from attendance at the session of 
the Senate on Monday next, August 17, 
1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Baker). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call 5e rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I rise 
to inquire of the distinguished acting 
majority leader whether he will advise the 
Senate concerning the program for the 
rest of the day and the immediate fu- 
ture. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I do not 
believe there will be any votes this af- 
ternoon. Senate agreement has been en- 
tered into and we will vote on Monday 
next on the Proxmire amendment at the 
designated time. It is the intention of the 
leadership to notify the membership that 
there will be a vote at that time, as well 
as the importance of such a vote, and to 
urge their presence in the Chamber. We 
are hopeful that after that amendment 
is considered, other amendments will be 
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ready and available and brought up, so 
that we can have a productive afternoon 
on Monday next. 

Then it is the intention of the leader- 
ship to proceed to the consideration of 
the veto of the fiscal 1971 education ap- 
propriations bill, which will be called up 
by the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
MAGNUSON) and the ranking Republican 
Member, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Corton). That debate will 
commence after the morning hour on 
Tuesday next. 

It is my understanding, having talked 
with the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
MAGNUSON), that he does not believe 
there will be extensive debate on the veto 
message. However, we are not fixing any 
time at present. It is now the hope of the 
leadership to follow the recommenda- 
tions made by the majority leader and 
get a vote on it on Tuesday. 

Then we are hopeful, early Tuesday, 
that we can get some agreement in terms 
of time on the Brooke amendment and 
vote on it as shortly after consideration 
of the veto message as possible. 

I would then urge, as the majority 
leader has urged previously, that those 
Members of the Senate who have amend- 
ments now at the desk, and any of those 
planning to have amendments, be pre- 
pared at that time for consideration. If 
Senators are ready with their additional 
amendments, and, if those who would be 
prepared to enter into a time agreement 
on their amendments would indicate ac- 
cordingly to their respective leaders, we 
can move this forward as promptly and 
responsibly as we can, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
the public works appropriation bill is on 
the calendar. Does the acting majority 
leader see any prospect that we might 
deal with that? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That would be late 
next week at the earliest. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts very much. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of & quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 1970 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 11 a.m. Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o'clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, August 17, 
1970, at 11 a.m. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


CAMBODIA AND LAOS 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, in addi- 
tion to the bibliography I submitted for 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Vietnam, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
the House two more bibliographies con- 
cerned with both Cambodia and Laos. 

These works were submitted to me by 
one of my constituents, Dr. Claude M. 
Ury of Kensington, Calif., and in sub- 
stance, the books deal with the moral, 
economic, and political aspects of not 
only the war, but the indigenous cul- 
tural and historical aspects of the areas' 
rich heritage. 

The bibliography follows: 


Auscust 19, 1970. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WALDIE: May I bring to 
your attention two additional bibliographies 
on Laos and Cambodia which I do hope that 
you will insert in the Record for the benefit 
of Congress and Readers of the Record? 

I received numerous letters from members 
of Congress and teachers asking me if I 
could supply them with copies of the recent 
bibliography on Vietnam which I sent you 
and you inserted in the Record, 

Yours most sincerely, 
CLAUDE М. Ury, Ph. D. 


CAMBODIA: SELECTED READING LIST 


(Prepared by the staff of the Center for 
South/Southeast Asia Reading Rooms) 


BOOKS 


*Area Handbook for Combodia. By F. P. 
Munson and others. Washington, D.C., Supt. 
of Documents, 1968. 

*Armstrong, John. Sihanouk Speaks. New 
York, Walker & Co., 1964. 

*Benda, Harry. History of Modern South- 
east Asia. New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1968. 
(Paperback) 

*Cady, John Е. Thailand, Burma, Laos and 
Cambodia. New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1966. 
(Paperback) 

*Coedés, G. The Making of South East 
Asia, Berkeley, U.C. Press, 1969. (Paperback 
on ancient and pre-European South East 
Asian history) 

*Gordon, Bernard. The Dimensions of Con- 
flict in Southeast Asia. New Jersey, Prentice- 
Hall, 1966. (Paperback. See especially chap- 
ters 2 and 4) 

*Hall, D. G. E. A History of Southeast Asia. 
New York, St. Martins Press, 1966. 

Herz, Martin. A Short History of Cambodia 
From the Days of Angkor to the Present. 
New York, Praeger, 1958. 

Leifer, Michael. Cambodia: the Seach for 
Security. New York, Praeger, 1967. 

Smith, Roger. Cambodia’s Foreign Policy. 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1965. 

*Steinberg, David J. Cambodia: Its People, 
Its Society, Its Culture. New Haven, Human 
Relations Area Files Press, 1957, 

RECENT ARTICLES 

*Barre, Jean. “Sihanouk’s Neutral Way.” 
Far Eastern Economic Review. vol. 53, (July 
21, 1966) , p. 110-113. 

ә . "Cambodia: No Holds Barred." 
Far Eastern Economic Review. vol. 65 (Sept. 
4, 1969), p. 611-613. 

. "Cambodia: County Without Par- 
ties." Journal of Southeast Asian History. 
vol. 8, (March 1967), p. 40-51. 


. "Cambodia's Hour of Crisis Ar- 
rives," Communist Affairs. vol, 5 (Nov./Dec. 
1967), p. 17-20. 

А . "Dragon in the Reeds." Far East- 
ern Economic Review, vol. 57, (July 13, 1967), 
p. 115-18. 

Chandler, D. “Cambodia's Strategy of Sur- 
vival" Current History. vol. 57 (Dec. 1969), 
p. 344—348. 

Chase, Oscar G. “Trouble With Cambodia.” 
Commonweal, vol. 84, (Sept. 2, 1966), p. 
552-555. 

*Gordon, B. D. “Cambodia: Shadow Over 
Angkor.” Asian Survey. vol. 9, (Jan. 1969), 
p. 58-68. 

*Leifer, Michael. “Cambodia: the Limits of 
Diplomacy." Asian Survey. vol. 7, (Jan. 1967), 
p. 69-73. 

* . “The Failure of Political Institu- 
tionalization in Cambodia." Modern Asian 
Studies. vol. 2, (April 1968), p. 131. 

. "New Orientation for Cambodia.” 
World Today. vol. 25, (June 1969), p. 234-237. 

. "Rebellion or Subversion in Cam- 
bodia." Current History. vol. 56, (Feb. 1969), 
p. 88-93. 

*Marsot, A. G. "China's Aid to Cambodia." 
Pacific Affairs. vol. 42, (Summer 1969), p. 
189-198. 

"Nixon Makes a Pateful Indochina Deci- 
sion." New York Times, The Week in Review. 
Sunday, May 3, 1970. 

*Osborne, Milton E. “History and Kingship 
in Contemporary Cambodia." Journal of 
Southeast Asian History. vol. 7, (March 1966), 
p. 1-14. 

Plate, Thomas G. “On the Deployability of 
United Nations Forces Along Certain Sections 
of the Cambodian Border." Public and Inter- 
national Affairs, vol. 5, no. 1, (Spring 1967), 
p. 85-98. 

*Simon, Jean-Pierre. “Cambodia: Pursuit 
of Crisis." Asiam Survey. vol. 5, no. 1, (Jan. 
1965), p. 49-54. 

*Smith, Roger, “Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
of Cambodia.” Asian Survey. yol. 7, (June 
1967), p. 353-362. 

Willmott, William E. “Cambodian Neu- 
trality." Current History. vol. 52, (Jan. 1967), 
p. 36-40. 


LAOS: SELECTED READING LIST 


(Prepared by the staff of the Center for 
South/Southeast Asia Reading Rooms) 


BOOKS 


*Area Handbook for Laos. By T. D. Roberts 
and others. Washington, D.C., Supt. of Docu- 
ments, 1967. 

*Cady, John F. Thailand, Burma, Laos and 
Cambodia. New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1966. 

Champassak, Sissouk Na. Storm over Laos: 
a Contemporary History. New York, Praeger, 
1961. 

De Berval, René. Kingdom of Laos; the 
Land of the Million Elephants and the White 
Parasol, Saigon, France-Asie, 1959. 

Dommen, Arthur I. Conflict in Laos; the 
Politics of Neutralization. New York, Prae- 
ger, 1964. 

*Fall, Bernard B. Anatomy of a Crisis; the 
Laotian Crisis of 1960-1961, Garden City, New 
York, Doubleday, 1969. 

. “The Pathet Lao; a ‘Liberation’ 
Party,” In Robert A. Scalapino, ed. The Com- 
munity Revolution in Asia; Tactics, Goals 
and Achievements, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

*Halpern, Joel M. Economy and. Society of 
Laos; a Brief Survey. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1964. 

* . Government, Politics and Social 


*Available at: Center for South/Southeast 
Asia Reading Rooms, University of California, 
2420 Bowditch Street, Berkeley, California 
94720. Phone: 642-3095, 642-3609. 


Structure in Laos; a Study of Tradition and 
Innovation. New Haven, Yale University, 
1964. 

*LeBar, Franks. Laos; its People, its So- 
ciety, its Culture. New Haven, HRAF Press, 
1960. 

Modelski, George. International Conference 
on the Settlement of the Laotían Questions, 
1961-62. Vancouver, University of British 
Columbia Press, 1962. 

Smith, Roger M. "Laos." In G. Мест. Ka- 
hin. Governments and Politics of Southeast 
Asia. 2nd ed. Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 
1964. 

Toye, Hugh. Laos, Buffer State or Battle- 
ground. London, New York; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1968. 

Vivarong, Maha Sila. History of Laos. New 
York, Paragon, 1964. 

RECENT ARTICLES 

. "Concern Grows over U.S. Commit- 
ment in Laos.” Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report. vol. 27, (Oct. 24, 1969), p. 
2069-2074. 

. "Laos." Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view Yearbook—1970. Hong Kong, 1969. 

Abrams, Arnold. “The Once-hidden War; 
Escalation in Laos." New Leader. vol. 53, (Feb. 
16, 1970), p. 8-10. 

Allman, T. D. "Laos; Cradle of War." Far 
Eastern Economic Review. vol, 68, (June 5, 
1969) , p. 568-9. 

Bernad, Miguel A. “Blunders in Laos." 
America. vol. 117, (Dec. 23, 1967), p. 766- 
769. 

Campbell, A, “In Hot Pursuit; Reactions to 
U.S. Pursuit of North Vietnamese Inside 
Borders." New Republic, vol. 158, (Jan. 13, 
1968), p. 19-21. 

Cranston, A. “Laos; Next Step in the Big 
Muddy.” Nation, vol. 210, (March 30, 1970), 
p. 363-366. 

Duskin, Edgar W. “Laos.” Military Review. 
vol. 48, (March 1968), p. 3-10. 

Grant, Z. “Report from Laos, the Hidden 
War." New Republic. vol. 158, (April 20, 
1968), p. 17-19. 

Hill, Kenneth L. "Laos: the Vietiane Agree- 
ment." Journal of Southeast Asian History. 
vol, 8, no. 2, (Sept. 1967), p. 257-267. 

. "President Kennedy and the Neu- 
tralization of Laos." Review of Politics. vol. 
31, (July 1969), p. 353-369. 

*Langer, Paul F. "Laos; Preparing for a 
Settlement in Vietnam." Asian Survey. vol. 
9, no. 1, (Jan. 1969), p. 69-74. 

Langland, S. G. “Laos Factor in a Viet- 
nam Equation." International Affairs. (Lon- 
don). vol. 45 (Oct. 1969), p. 631-647. 

*Lee, Chae-Jin. "Communist China and 
the Geneva Conference on Laos: a Reap- 
praisal.” Asiam Survey, vol. 9, no. 7 (July 
1969) , p. 522—539. 

Shaplen, Robert. "Our Involvement in 
Laos," Foreign Affairs, vol. 48, no, 3, (April 
1970), p. 478—493. 

Simmonds, E. H. 8. "Laos and the War in 
Vietnam." The World Today, vol. 22 (May 
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STATUS OF THE APPROPRIATION 
BILLS AND CONGRESSIONAL AC- 
TION ON THE BUDGET 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, with the 
action of the House today sustaining the 
President's veto of the independent of- 
fices-HUD bill significantly affecting the 
totals in respect to the appropriation 
bills for the current fiscal year 1971, I 
am inserting a summarization of the ac- 
tions by Congress to date on the appro- 
priation bills for 1971. 

I am also including a résumé of the 
totals that are to appear in more detail 
in the more comprehensive budget 
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“scorekeeping report” for August 13, now 
in preparation by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Federal Ex- 
penditures, which will be mailed to all 
Members the first of next week. 
Recommendations on the spending 
side of the budget handled in the appro- 
priation bills this session deal to some 
extent with supplements to fiscal 1970 
but mainly with the budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year 1971. A handful of items 
relate to fiscal 1972. But & number of 
actions with significant impact on the 
budget have been taken in bills out of 
the legislative committees, others are 
pending. All of these are reported on in 
the “‘scorekeeping report" of the joint 
committee staff. 
THE APPROPRIATION BILLS FOR FISCAL 1971 
Mr. Speaker, following is a capsule of 
the appropriation bill totals for the cur- 
rent fiscal year 1971: 


THE APPROPRIATION BILLS—AT A GLANCE 


[New budget obligational authority. Fiscal 1971 amounts only] 


Budget requests 


Change, (+) 
considered or( 


Approved or(—) 


l. In the House: 
8. Subtotal, 13 bills 
b. Deduct: Independent Office-HUD bill, veto sus- 
tained 


—$572, 160, 005 
+173, 388, 800 


$68, 392, 995, 822 
—17, 216, 823, 500 


$67, 820, 835, 817 
—17, 390, 212, 300 


51, 176, 172, 322 50, 430, 623, 517 —745, 548, 805 


. In the Senate: 
a. Subtotal, 6 bills 
b. Deduct: Independent Offices-HUD bill, veto sus- 
tained in House 


+2, 718,111, 254 
+1, 186, 796, 000 
+1, 531, 315, 254 


31, 553, 879, 499 
—17, 468, 223, 500 
14, 085, 655, 999 


34, 271, 990, 753 
18, 655, 019, 500 
15, 616, 971, 253 


3. Enacted: 

a. Subtotal, 5 bills cleared Congress 

b. a Offices-HUD bill, veto sus- 
aine 


Net total, bills enacted.....................-- 


+981, 612, 221 
+541, 301, 800 


23, 805, 524, 999 
—17, 468, 223, 500 


24, 787, 137, 220 
—18, 009, 525, 300 


6, 337, 301, 499 6, 777, 611, 920 +440, 310, 421 


Note.—The House, on Aug. 13, overrode veto of education appropriation bill; totals included in “Enacted” figures. 


THE APPROPRIATION BILLS FOR FISCAL 1971 
IN THE HOUSE 

Mr. Speaker, prior to today, the House 
had passed all the bills for 1971 except 
for Defense which is awaiting authoriza- 
tion. 

In these bills, the House considered a 
total of $68.4 billion in administration 


budget requests; approved $67.8 billion; 
and made a net reduction of nearly $600 
million—more precisely, $572,160,000. In 
reporting these bills, the Committee on 
Appropriations recommended a net total 
reduction of $919,187,000, but floor 
changes, both up and down, added $347,- 
027,000 to the committee total. 


The Defense appropriation bill still 
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pending in committee involves budget re- 
quests of $68.7 billion. 
IN THE SENATE 

The Senate has passed six of the ap- 
propriation bills for 1971. In these bills, 
the Senate considered slightly over $31.5 
billion in administration budget requests; 
approved nearly $34.3 billion; and made 
a net increase of $2.7 billion—more pre- 
cisely, $2,718,111,000 above the related re- 
quests for new budget—obligational— 
authority. 

CLEARED CONGRESS—ENACTED 

Mr. Speaker, five of the fiscal 1971 ap- 
propriation bills have been sent to the 
President. He has returned two by way of 
veto—one overridden by the House to- 
day, one sustained by the House today. 

As sent to the President, the five bills 
totaled $24.8 billion in new budget au- 
thority, which was, in total, $981,612,000 
above the President’s related budget re- 
quests of $23.8 billion. 

The vetoed independent office-HUD 
bill involved $18 billion—a net of $541,- 
301,000 above the related budget re- 
quests. 

Omitting the independent offices-HUD 
bill, the veto of which the House sus- 
tained, but including the education bill, 
the veto of which the House overrode, 
the pertinent totals for the remaining 
four bills are: budget estimates, $6.3 bil- 
lion; enacted, slightly less than $6.8 bil- 
lion; a net total increase of over $400 
million—more precisely, an increase of 
$440,310,000. 

Of course, the Senate must also take 
action on the education bill veto before 
the question can be finally disposed of. 

The ground rules of the continuing 
resolution for funding the operations 
with respect to agencies included in the 
vetoed independent offices-HUD bill are 
stated in House report 91-1220. In sub- 
stance, the general rule is a rate not ex- 
ceeding the fiscal 1970 rate or the rate 
permitted by the House-passed bill, 
whichever is lower. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a tabulation 
showing the figures for each of the ap- 
propriation bills for fiscal 1971—both in- 
cluding and excluding the vetoed in- 
dependent offices- HUD bill: 


NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY IN THE APPROPRIATION BILLS, FISCAL YEAR 1971 


IAs to fiscal year 1971 amounts only] 


Budget requests 


Bill considered 


Approved 


Change, e 
or(—) 


In the House: 
1. Legislative e 
. Treasury-Post Office. . - 
. Education (veto over- 
ridden) 
. Independent Offices-HUD 
(veto sustained). 
. State-Justice-Commerce- 


$356, 043, 285 
3, 044, 755, 000 


3, 807, 524, 000 
17, 216, 823, 500 
3, 243, 905, 000 
1, 610, 757, 600 
2, 465, 814, 937 
109, 088, 000 


2, 876, 539, 000 
7, 531, 775, 500 
800, 


. Transportation. . 

. District of Columbia 
. Foreign Assistance 

. Agriculture 

. Military Construction 
. Public Works-AEC 

. Labor-HEW. 

. Defense 


Subtotal, House bills... _ 
Deduct: Independent Offices- 
HUD bill (veto sustained)... 


Net total, House bills 


68, 392, 995, 822 
17, 216, 823, 500 


$346, 649, 230 
2, 971, 702, 000 
4,127, 114, 000 

17, 390, 212, 300 


3, 106, 956, 500 
1, 610, 026, 700 


67, 820, 835, 817 
17, 390, 212, 300 
51,176,172,322 50, 430, 623, 517 


In the Senate: 
1. Legislative... 
, Education. 


— $9, 394, 055 
— 13, 053, 000 


+319, 590, 000 
+173, 388, 800 
—136, 948, 500 
—730, 900 
—36, 235, 000 
—150, 000 
—655, 578, 000 
— 81, 587, 350 
—137, 763, 000 
— 26, 625, 000 
+92, 926, 000 


Enacted 
—572, 160, 005 1. Education (veto over- 


ridden by House). 
+173, 388, 800 2. ioni 
—745, 548, 805 


3. Independei Offices-HUD 


4. Interio! 


Subtotal bills cleared 
Senate 

Deduct: Independent 
Offices-HUD bill 
(veto kem by 


Budge. requests 


considered — a 


Approved 


—$7, 525, 246 


$413, 889, 653 
+816, 047, 000 
000 


3, 966, 824, = 4, 782, 871, 000 

- 17, 468, 223,500 18, 655, 019, 500 

1, 839, 974, 600 1, 835, 337, 500 
109, 088, 000 108, 938, 

7, 748, 354, 500 8, 475, 935, 100 


$421, 414, 899 


—150, 000 
-+727, 580, 600 


31, 553, 879,499 34, 271,990,753 -+2,718, 111, 254 


17, 468, 223,500 18,655, 019,500 +1, 186, 796, 000 


14, 085,655,999 15,616,971,253 +-1, 531, 315,254 
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Budget requests 


Bill considered 
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"n (9 


Approved 


4. Independent Offices-HUD 
(veto emen. 


17, 468, 223, 500 
5. Legislative. . 


421, 414,899 


18, 009, 525, 300 
413, 054, 220 
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Bud - egens 


s ер 


Approved 


Congress 
4-541, 301, 800 


— 8, 360, 679 Offices-HUD bill 


Subtotal, bills cleared 


(veto sustained). 


Net total, bills enacted... 


WU August 13, 1970, in the House Committee ол Arrona, 


BUDGET SURPLUSES AND DEFICITS, FISCAL 
YEARS 1960-71 

Mr. Speaker, apropos the question of 
budget spending in excess of budget reve- 
nues discussed in the House earlier today 
in connection with the veto messages, I 
am including here for general informa- 
tion a table of surpluses and deficits for 
each year from fiscal 1960 to fiscal 1971 
as very tentatively estimated by the ad- 
ministration last May, under both the 
unified budget plan, and also on the Fed- 
eral funds basis which prior to fiscal 1969 
was called the “administrative budget”: 


BUDGET SURPLUS OR DEFICIT, 1960-1971 
[In millions of dollars] 


Administrative 
budget 


Unified 


Fiscal year budget 


+$1, 224 
—3, 856 


Deduct: Independent 


23,805, 524,999 24,787, 137, 220 4-981, 612, 221 


17, 468, 223, 500 
6, 337, 301, 499 


18, 009, 525, 300 
6, 777, 611, 920 


-F541, 301, 800 
+440, 310, 421 


Unified 
budget 


Administrative 
budget 


—28, 379 —25, 161 


+3, 236 
—2, 908 
—1, 300 


196 1—5, 490 
1970 (Preliminary actu 
July 28, 1970). 1 —13, 000 
u^ i estia е ney 19, 
70).. NS „ы, MA UUD 


1 Currently referred to as "Federal funds.” 


COMPREHENSIVE BUDGET SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT—AS OF AUGUST 13, 1970 

Mr. Speaker, the more comprehensive 
budget “scorekeeping report" for August 
13, now in preparation by the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Federal Expenditures, will be available 
to all Members within a few days; how- 
ever, the staff has extracted a summary 
of this *scorekeeping report" showing, to 
date, the net effect of all actions of the 
Congress, on the President's budget esti- 
mates. 

The report covers not only the regu- 
lar appropriation bills, but also the so- 
called “backdoor” appropriation bills, 


legislative bills authorizing spending of 
а mandatory nature, and legislative ac- 
tions affecting the President's so-called 
negative spending proposals, such as 
postal rate increases. 


The purpose of the scorekeeping re- 
port is to show how the actions or the 
inactions of the Congress on these many 
and varied pieces of the total legislative 
package affect the President's budget as 
originally submitted and as revised by 
him. It reports on congressional actions 
affecting the budget beginning with the 
&ctions of each committee as a bill is 
reported. It reflects—in separate col- 
umns—the actions of the House, the Sen- 
ate, and final enactments by the Con- 
gress. 

I include a tabulation tentatively sum- 
marizing congressional actions on these 
various measures affecting the Presi- 
dent’s budget estimates. It reflects the 
effects of congressional actions in terms 
of both budget authority and budget 
outlays. 


FISCAL YEAR 1971 SCOREKEEPING REPORT AT A GLANCE—SPENDING SIDE OF BUDGET, AS OF AUG. 13, 1970 


[In thousands] 


Budget authority ! 


Changes from the budget 


Budget outlays ? 


House Senate 


Enacted House Senate Enacted 


Ь Appropriation bills 

2. Legislative bills with '"'backdoor'' spending authorization: 
3. Mandatory- type spending authorities in legislative bills 
4. Legislation а 


Total (changes from the budget as of Aug, 13, 1970) 


ecting proposals to reduce budget authority and outlays. 


—$745, 549 


3 4-$1, 526, 078 
+224, 851 
4-575, 029 
4-784, 000 


-+3, 109, 958 


+ 
+939, 000 


+7, 504, 735 


-+$440, 310 


+2, 759, 172 


4-$226, 150 


+2, 061, 933 
4-934, 000 


+3, 222, 083 


49352, 550 


+639, 811 
+784, 000 


H1, 776, 361 


3 4-$1,114, 250 


4-558, 529 
4-784, 000 


+2, 456, 779 


--974, 851 
4-560, 011 
4-784, 000 


* 1 Virtually every item under this heading is gini determinable (an exception would 


be the estimated effect of the postal reform bill 


3 Virtually every item under this heading is an н a resonable approximation of 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
RELATIVE TO EQUAL RIGHTS FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1970 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
note and to have participated in the 
passage of House Joint Resolution 264, 
the equal rights amendment. 

For many years, antifeminine discrim- 
ination has been rationalized as a meas- 
ure designed to protect women from the 
treacheries of a world they were unable 
to cope with. Surely it has become ob- 
vious that the psychological and physio- 


logical differences that distinguish men 
from women are irrelevant in the matter 
of employment qualifications. 

While I do not expect to witness a 
wholesale abandonment of motherhood 
on the part of the female sex, I applaud 
the action that will further emancipate 
those women who choose a career either 
before, during, after, or to the exclusion 
of marriage. 

In any case, I feel this measure is a 
vital step forward in the process of in- 
suring equal rights for all our citizens. 

This is a fitting time, Mr. Speaker, to 
pay tribute to a woman who spent a 
major portion of her life fighting for 
women's suffrage. Mrs. Emma Guffy 
Miller was long revered as “Mrs. Demo- 
crat" in Pennsylvania and died on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1970, at the age of 95. 

Mrs. Miller was Pennsylvania Demo- 
cratic national committeewoman, from 
1932 to the time of her death. Her po- 


the effect of actions on the spending side of the budget. 
3 Includes $5,238 reduction in budget authority and $24,000 increase in budget outlays relating 
to Public Works-AEC bill on the basis reported (but not proved) in the Senate August 12. 


litical and Government career spanned 
more than 50 years and her efforts to 
improve the status of women gained her 
national headlines in the first quarter 
of the century. 


At the 1924 Democratic Convention 
she became the first woman ever to re- 
ceive votes for nomination for President 
of the United States. 


A few of her national memberships 
and activities included: 


Presidential elector in 1940 and 1944; 
League of Women Voters 1921-25; Na- 
tional Advisory Board Women Or- 
ganization, National Prohibition Reform 
1929-33; National Women’s Party for 
Equal Rights Amendment, serving as 
first vice president 1950-70; national 
chairman, Distinguished Daughters of 
Pennsylvania; chairman of women's ac- 
tivities, Pennsylvania Federation Con- 
stitution Commemoration 1937-38; and 
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president for life, National Women's 
Party. 

Six months after Mrs. Miller's death 
the House of Representatives passed 
legislation making her life's dream a 
reality. As we reflect on this legislation 
we are reminded that this is the ful- 
fillment of her personal dedication and 


political struggle. 


MEDICINE FROM CONTINENT TO 
CONTINENT 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 2 years the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on National Security Pol- 
icy and Scientific Developments, of which 
I am chairman, has devoted itself to the 
study of foreign policy and international 
aspects of satellite communications. 

In that regard, I recently was informed 
about a unique event held last March in 
which a program of medical training and 
information was telecast from the United 
States via communications satellite to 11 
European cities. 

The program was brought to my atten- 
tion by Dr. Virgil T. DeVault, former di- 
rector of the Office of International 
Health of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Dr. DeVault participated in the tele- 
cast, together with & number of other 
distinguished American and European 
medical specialists. 

The “Medicine from Continent to Con- 
tinent" program was seen by some 30,000 
European physicians and has been 
judged a successful use of a satellite tele- 
communications for medical education. 
As such, it points the way to future, regu- 
lar use of intercontinental TV to bring 
increased knowledge and skill to medical 
personnel around the globe and thereby 
raise standards of health care for the 
world’s people. 

Because of the importance of this pro- 
gram, I am happy to place in the Recorp 
at this point a letter from Dr. DeVault 
explaining its scope and purpose, and 
other related materials: 

Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on National Se- 
curity Policy and Scientific Affairs, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHARMAN: It is a pleasure for 
me to comply with your request for a letter 
describing the use of the media of satellite 
communications to transmit medical train- 
ing and information programs. I attended 
the boldest of such programs on March 13, 
1970. This telecast originated from the facili- 
ties of the United States National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration in Houston, 
Texas and was projected on to Eidophor 
Screens in eleven European cities. Eidophor 
was introduced by CIBA eleven years ago and 
makes possible the projection of television 
pictures on a large size movie screen, 

This “medicine from continent-to-conti- 
nent” program was funded by CIBA, one of 
the six major drug companies in Switzerland. 
American and European medical authorities 
discussed current aspects of space medicine, 
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early cancer detection and basic research as 
it relates to everyday medical practice. 

A two-way voice transmission permitted a 
two and one-half hour dialogue to take place. 
The receiving center was Davos, Switzerland 
where the Eighteenth International Congress 
for Post-Graduate Medical Instruction or- 
ganized by the College of Physicians of the 
German Federal Republic was in progress. 
From Davos, the telecast was relayed to audi- 
toriums in  Badgastein, Berlin, Berne, 
Bochum, Cologne, Frankfurt, Hamburg, 
Munich, Stuttgart, and Vienna. The pro- 
gram was witnessed by more than 30,000 
physicians from several European countries. 

This event was the product of scientific 
collaboration among CIBA, the German 
Senate for Post-Graduate Medical Instruc- 
tion, which is a committee of the College of 
Physicians, and the German Medical Society 
of Chicago Education Foundation, and was 
the most ambitious venture of this nature 
to date. It was a dramatic success for the 
use of satellite telecommunications for in- 
ternational medical education. 

The American dignitaries and medical 
specialists taking part were: 

Dr. Gerald B. Dorman, President of the 
American Medical Association. 

Dr. Charles A. Berry, Director of NASA 
Medical Research and Operations. 

Dr. Eugene F. Lutterbeck, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Radiology, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School, Chicago. 

Dr. Franklin S. Alcorn, Assistant Professor 
of Radiology, University of Illinois College 
of Medicine, Chicago. 

Dr. Paul H. Hollinger, Professor of 
Bronchoesophagology, University of Illinois 
College of Medicine, Chicago. 

Dr. George L. Wied, Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. Hans G. Clamann, Chief Scientist, 
Headquarters Aero-Space Medical Division, 
Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. 

Our counterpart dignitaries and col- 
leagues taking part in Europe were: 

Professor Albert Schretzenmayr, President, 
German Senate for Post-Graduate Medical 
Instruction. 

Professor Ernst Fromm, President of the 
College of Physicians of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany and of the German Medical 
Council. 

Professor E. H. Graul, Director of the In- 
stitute for Radiology and Nuclear Medicine, 
Philipps University, Marburg. 

Professor P. Stoll, Director of Gynaecolog- 
ical Clinic, Klinikum Mannheim, University 
of Heidelberg. 

Professor A. Sattler, former Director of the 
Department for Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
and Pulmonary Diseases, Municipal Hospi- 
tal of Wien-Lainc. 

Professor C. M. Gros, Director of the Cen- 
tral Radiological Service, Hospices civils, 
Strasbourg. 

Professor J. P. Walter, Chief Radiologist, 
Strasbourg Hospital Service. 

The program began at 2:00 PM in Houston 
(9:00 PM mid-European time) and required 
months of inter-continental preparation. It 
will be remembered as a milestone in the 
imaginative use of live audiovisual commu- 
nication and the living exchange of informa- 
tion which they have made possible. 

The success of the program was evidenced 
by the number of inquiries which expressed 
interest in future programs and suggested 
ways of expanding the principles of telecom- 
munications to lesser developed countries 
and of improving medical standards world- 
wide. 

Because this р: was considered an 
experiment in International Medical Educa- 
tion via satellite telecommunications and as 
the material presented was highly technical, 
little publicity was given to this project. 
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I am pleased at this time to submit a copy 
of the program and hope that the above in- 
formation will be of help to your Committee. 
I would be happy to meet with you or mem- 
bers of your Committee at any time. 

Sincerely, 


Viret T. DEVAULT, M.D. 


CIBA SPONSERS LIVE INTERCONTINENTAL 
SPACE MEDICAL PROGRAM 


Hovston, Tex., March 13, 1970.—On of the 
boldest technical feats ever attempted in 
medical communications will be witnessed 
tonight by 30,000 European physicians. 

A live telecast originating from the facili- 
ties of the U.S. National Aeronautics & Space 
Administration in Houston and San Antonio, 
Texas, will be transmitted by satellite and 
projected by Eidophor onto motion picture- 
size screens in 11 European cities. 

“Medicine from Continent to Continent”, 
sponsored by CIBA, will present American 
and European medical authorities discussing 
current aspects of space medicine, early can- 
cer detection, and basic research in space 
medicine as it relates to everyday medical 
practice. 

Video transmission and projection will be 
one way, from west to east. Two way voice 
transmission, however, will permit a two- 
&nd-a-half-hour dialogue to take place. 

The receiving center will be the popular 
resort of Davos, Switzerland in the canton 
of Grisons, where the Eighteenth Interna- 
tional Congress for Post-Graduate Medical 
Instruction, organized by the College of 
Physicians of the German Federal Republic, 
is in progress. 

The program will be relayed and projected 
to auditoriums in Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland and will be linked by sound 
with Davos, thus making voice feedback pos- 
sible. Those towns receiving the programs in- 
clude Badgastein, Berlin, Berne, Bochum, 
Cologne, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Munich, 
Stuttgart and Vienna. 

This event is a product of scientific col- 
laboration between CIBA and the German 
Senate for Post-Graduate Medical Instruc- 
tion, which is a committee of the College of 
Physicians. 

The two partners have worked together on 
previous occasions to bring live Eidophor- 
projected demonstrations of medical subjects 
to large professional audiences, but “Мейі- 
cine from Continent to Continent” is the 
most ambitious venture to date. 

Eidophor, introduced by CIBA 11 years ago, 
has become the epitome of large-screen tele- 
vision projection in color and black-and- 
white. Continuous effort has been devoted to 
improving the original Eidophor version. 
There are more than 220 permanently in- 
stalled projectors now in use throughout the 
world in studios, universities and flight train- 
ing centers. The U.S. space authority, NASA, 
has 34 Ediophors in operation. 

Among the American dignitaries taking 
part in the program are Dr. Gerald D. Dor- 
man, President of the American Medical As- 
sociation, and Dr, Charles A. Berry, Director 
of NASA Medical Research and Operations. 

The colleagues with whom they will be 
talking in Europe are Professor Albert 
Schretzenmayr, President of the German 
Senate for Post-Graduate Medical instruc- 
tion, and Professor Ernst Fromm, President 
of the College of Physicians of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and President of the 
German Medical Council. The presidents of 
the Austrian and Swiss medical associations 
are also participating. 

The program will begin at 2:00 p.m. 
Houston time, (9:00 p.m. middle European 
time). "Medicine from Continent to Conti- 
nent,” after months of intercontinental 
preparation, will be remembered as a mile- 
stone in the imaginative use of audiovisual 
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communications and the living exchange of 
information which they make possible. 

The sponsor of the program, CIBA Limited 
of Basle, Switzerland is a world-renowned 
diversified chemical company supplying a 
variety of products such as dyestuffs, optical 
brighteners, pharmaceuticals, plastics, agro- 
chemicals and photochemicals. CIBA Cor- 
poration of Summit, N.J. is the American 
subsidiary of the world-wide chemical firm. 
The 0.5. operating divisions include: CIBA 
Pharmaceutical Company, CIBA Products 
Company and CIBA Agrochemical Company, 
all of Summit, N.J., CIBA Chemical & Dye 
Company, Fair Lawn, N.J., and CIBA Photo- 
chemicals, New York, N.Y. 


MEDICINE FROM CONTINENT TO CONTINENT, 
Marcu 13, 1970 


[Houston time] 


13.55-14.00: Overture to the telecast. Prof. 
A. Schretzenmayr, President of the German 
Senate for Post-Graduate Medical Instruc- 
tion. 

14.00-14.03: Greetings form the U.S.A. Ger- 
ald D. Dorman, M.D., President of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

14.03-14.05: Reply to Dr. Dorman's words 
of greeting. Prof. E. Fromm, President of the 
College of Physicians of the Federal Republic 
of Germany and of the German Medical 
Council. 

Lead-in by: Prof. A. Schretzenmayr (Pic- 
ture: panel inscribed "Aktuelle Weltraum- 
medizin"). 

14.05-14.35: Current Aspects of Space 
Medicine. Charles A. Berry, M.D., Director of 
Medical Research and Operation, NASA 
Manned Spacecraft Center, Houston, Texas. 

14.35-14.45: Discussion: Prof. E. H. Graul, 
Director of the Institute for Radiobiology and 
Nuclear Medicine, Philipps University, Mar- 
burg. 

Lead-in by: Prof. A. Schretzenmayr (Pic- 
ture: panel inscribed "Früherkennung des 
Krebses"). 

14.45-14.55: Early Cancer Detection. (a) 
The Role of Cytology in the Diagnosis of 
Cancer Today and Tomorrow, George L. Wied, 
M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynae- 
cology, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

14.55-15.00: Discussion: Prof. P. Stoll, Di- 
rector of the Gynaecological Clinic, Klinikum 
Mannheim, University of Heidelberg. 

15.00-15.10: Early Cancer Detection. (b) 
Progress in the Early Detection of Lung 
Cancer by Endoscopy, Paul H. Hollinger, 
M.D., Professor of Broncho-Esophagology, 
University of Illinois College of Medicine, 
Chicago. 

15.10-15.15: Discussion: Prof. A. Sattler, 
former Director of the Department for Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis and Pulmonary Dis- 
eases, Municipal Hospital of Wien-Lainz. 

Lead-in by: Prof. A. Schretzenmayr. 

15.15-15.25: Early Cancer Detection. (c) 
Mammography and Xeroradiography as Aids 
to the Early Recognition of Breast Cancer. 
Franklin S. Alcorn, M.D., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Radiology, University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Medicine, Chicago; Eugene F. Lutter- 
beck, M.D., Assistant Professor of Radiology, 
Northwestern University Medical School, 
Chicago. 

15.25-15.30: Discussion: Prof. C. M. Gros, 
Director of the Central Radiological Service, 
Hospices civils, Strasbourg; Prof. J. P. Walter, 
Chief Radiologist, Strasbourg Hospital 
Service. 

Lead-in by: Prof. A. Schretzenmayr (Pic- 
ture: panel inscribed “Weltraummedizin und 
Praxis"). 

15.30-16.05: Basic Research in Space Medi- 
cine and its Relevance to Everyday Medical 
Practice; Prof. Hans G. Clamann, Chief 
Scientist, Headquarters Aerospace Medical 
Division, Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

16.05-16.15: Discussion: Prof. E. Н. Graul. 
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16.15-16.28: General discussion: Prof. A. 
Schretzenmayr. 
16.28-16.30: 
Schretzenmayr. 


MEDICINE FROM CONTINENT TO CONTINENT: 
Wuo's WHO AT THE TRANSMITTING END (IN 
THE ORDER OF THEIR APPEARANCE) 


Gerald Dale Dorman, M.D.—President, 
American Medical Association: Born 1903 in 
Beirut, Lebanon, where father was dean of 
School of Medicine at the American Univer- 
sity. Bachelor’s degree from Harvard, 1925; 
medical degree from Columbia, 1929. In- 
terned in surgery at St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York City, in 1930-31, and engaged in private 
practice as a surgeon until 1942. During 
World War II rose to lieutenant colonel on 
active duty; retired from the U.S, Army Re- 
serve in 1963 with the rank of colonel, in 
command of the 307th General Hospital. 
From 1947 to 1960 medical director for em- 
ployees' health in the New York Life Insur- 
&nce Company. A past president of the Med- 
ical Society of the County of New York and 
has served as chairman of the World Medical 
Association Council. Was a delegate to the 
AMA from the Medical Society of the State 
of New York before his election to the Board 
of Trustees in 1960 and served the AMA in 
various capacities, among them as chairman 
of its Committee on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. Installed in July 1969 as the 124th 
President of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

Eugene F. Lutterbeck, M.D.—Assistant 
Professor of Radiology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, Chicago: Born 1909 
in Fuerth, Bavaria. M.D. degree: German 
Federal Diploma, University of Berlin, 1935; 
Medical Faculty of the University of Berne, 
1936. After residency in surgery and radiol- 
ogy at the U. of Berne, became consulting 
radiologist at Elgin State Hospital, Illinois; 
at present he exercises this capacity at 17 
institutions in the state. In addition to his 
professorship at Northwestern, has also been 
Professor of Radiology at Cook County Grad- 
uate School of Medicine, Chicago, since 1948. 
Has published 30 papers on subjects relating 
to his specialty, which he describes as “radi- 
ology including radium and radio-isotopes." 
A past president of the German Medical So- 
ciety of Chicago. Among his awards are the 
Officers' Cross of the Order of Merit of the 
Federai Republic of Germany, conferred in 
1962; and the Distinguished Achievement 
Award in recognition of outstanding services 
to the community, Immigrant Service League 
of the Travelers Aid Society, 1969. 

Hans G. Clamann, M.D.—Chief Scientist, 
Headquarters Aerospace Medical Division, 
Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.: 
Born 1902 in Gross-Schwuelper, Germany. 
M.D. from Heidelberg University in 1929, fol- 
lowed by post-doctoral fellowship from the 
German Society for support of Sciences at 
the universities of Heidelberg and Wuerz- 
burg (1930-34). Subsequently appointed 
Branch Chief at the Institute of Aviation 
Medicine, Berlin, where he designed a para- 
site rapid decompression chamber and a life 
support system for a sealed cabin with which 
he conducted pioneer studies on the effect 
of rapid decompression upon animals and 
men. Awarded the Lilienthal Plakette in 1939. 
In 1947 went to the School of Aviation Medi- 
cine, Randolph AFB, where he was assigned 
as & supervisory research physiologist to the 
Department of Physiology-Biophysics; named 
Chief of Department in 1959. Author or co- 
author of 63 papers on physiology and aero- 
Space medicine. Areas of interest extended 
to metabolism in sealed cabins, life support 
systems (including metabolic and respiratory 
requirements), and studies in weightlessness. 
Among his numerous professional associa- 
tions is membership of the International 
Academy of Astronautics, Paris. 

Charles A. Berry, M.D.—Director of Medi- 
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cal Research and Operations, NASA Manned 
Spacecraft Center, Houston: Born 1923 in 
Rogers, Arkansas. Bachelor's degree from 
University of California, 1945; M.D. from U. 
of California Medical School, 1947; MPH/ 
Cum laude from Harvard School of Public 
Health, 1956. Served in U.S. Air Force from 
1951 to 1963 and is a lieutenant colonel in 
the reserve. Became Chief of the Department 
of Aviation Medicine at School of Aviation 
Medicine, Randolph Air Force Base, Texas, 
in 1958 and participated in selection of the 
original seven U.S. astronauts. Appointed 
Aeromedical Monitor for Project Mercury 
flight operations in 1959. 1959-1962: assigned 
to Office of the Surgeon General USAF as 
Chief of Flight Medicine and in July 1962 
as Chief, Center Medical Operations, NASA 
Manned Spacecraft Center. Now one of five 
directors at the Center and Medical Director 
for the Apollo Program, a post he also held 
during the Gemini Program. In present ca- 
pacity, responsible for planning, implement- 
ing and continually evaluating the Center's 
medical research and operations efforts and 
serving as medical spokesman and primary 
point of contact with the medical commu- 
nity. During missions he serves as Director of 
Medical Operations. 

George L. Wied, M.D.—Professor of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynaecology, University of Chi- 
cago: Born 1921 in Carlsbad, Czechoslovakia. 
M.D. from Medical School of Charles Uni- 
versity, Prague, 1945. After serving as associ- 
ate chairman of the Department of Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology at Moabit Hospital, Free 
University of West Berlin, joined the faculty 
of the School of Medicine of the University 
of Chicago in 1954. Is at present The Blum- 
Riese Professor of Obstetrics and Gynaecology 
as well as professor in the Department of 
Pathology of that institution and Director 
of its School of Cytotechnology. Is also head 
of the Laboratory of Exfoliative Cytology at 
the Chicago Lying-in Hospital. An editor of 
numerous professional periodicals and serves 
as chairman or member of many committees 
in the field of cytology. Author or co-author 
of more than 130 medical papers. 

Paul H. Holinger, M.D.—Professor of Bron- 
choesophagology, University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Medicine, Chicago: Born 1906 in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. B.S. from University of Chi- 
cago, 1928; M.S., 1930, and M.D., 1933, from 
Northwestern University. In addition to his 
present professorship іп the Department of 
Otolarynology in the University of Illinois, 
is Attending Bronchoesophagologist and 
Head of Department, The Children’s Me- 
morial Hospital, Chicago and attending 
bronchoesophagologist at the Research & 
Educational Hospital, Illinois Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, U. of Illinois; at Presbyterian-St. 
Luke's Hospital, etc. Sits on numerous edi- 
torial boards, among which Practica Oto- 
rhino-laryngologica (Switzerland) and Ar- 
chiv für klinische und experimentelle Ohren- 
Nasen- und Kehlkopfheilkunde (Germany). 
Since 1931 has authored or co-authored ap- 
prox. 300 publications. 

Franklin S. Alcorn, M.D.—Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Radiology, University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Medicine, Chicago: Born 1923 in New 
York City. Bachelor's degree from Hofstra 
College, 1947; M.D. from New York Medical 
College, 1951. Following internship and resi- 
dency in radiology at Meadowbrook Hospital, 
Hemstead, N.Y., became attending radiol- 
ogist at Presbyterian-St, Luke's Hospital, 
Chicago, & position he still occupies. Ap- 
pointed to U. of Illinois medical faculty in 
1959. Special research interests are lymphog- 
raphy and manmmography, on which he has 
prepared a number of award-winning ex- 
hibits. Has been Project Director, Mammog- 
raphy Training Program for Radiologists 
and Technologists, sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare (HEW), Cancer Control Branch, since 
1966. 
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FiLLING THE GAPS IN FEDERAL 
CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. MIKVA, Mr. Speaker, during the 
decade of the 1960's America took many 
significant steps along the road of re- 
deeming her promises to members of 
minority groups. The most significant of 
these steps were the three monumental 
civil rights acts passed in 1964, 1965, and 
1968. Although I was not privileged to be 
a Member during those years, the House 
Judiciary Committee on which I now 
serve, played a predominant role in the 
shaping of these important laws to guar- 
antee human dignity. 

But as great as our progress has been 
in enacting Federal laws to outlaw dis- 
crimination based on racial and religious 
discrimination, there are several signifi- 
cant tasks which remain undone. Today, 
I am introducing with a number of co- 
sponsors two bills which I believe will 
go a long way toward providing full pro- 
tection of the civil rights of all Amer- 
icans. 

The first bill would: 

One, eliminate the exemption of State 
and local governments from the coverage 
of title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964—Equal Employment Opportunity; 

Two, provide for the withholding of 
Federal funds from any State or local 
public agency found to be in noncompli- 
ance with a court order issued under 
title VII; and 

Three, provide the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission with cease- 
and-desist power to enforce title VII. 

Joining me in sponsoring both bills 
are Mr. Brown of California, Mr. Bur- 
TON of California, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
Convers, Mr. Fraser, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
and Mr. RYAN. 

The need for this bill has been amply 
documented in the November 1969 report 
of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
entitled “For All the People . . . By All 
the People.” Appended to my remarks 
today is a summary of the Commission’s 
report as well as a staff memorandum 
on the bill which I am introducing to ap- 
ply the equal employment opportunity 
protections of title VII to hiring by agen- 
cies of State and local government. 

The second bill deals with the prob- 
lem of access to public accommodations 
without discrimination or segregation 
on the basis of race, color, religion or 
national origin. Title II of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 dealt admirably with 
the problem of access to public accom- 
modations on the basis of what Congress 
then believed to be its power under the 
Constitution. Since 1964, however, de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court have made 
clear that Congress has far broader 
power under the 13th amendment to the 
Constitution—which eliminated  slav- 
ery—than was originally believed. This 
decision in Jones v. Mayer, 392 U.S. 409 
(1968), which concluded that Congress 
had the power under the 13th amend- 
ment, and had intended in enacting the 
Civil Rights Act of 1866, to outlay dis- 
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crimination in the sale of housing by a 
private party, provides an entirely new 
basis for congressional action in the area 
of public accommodations. Combined 
with the continuing power of Congress 
under the 14th amendment and under 
the Commerce Clause, Jones v. Mayer 
leaves little doubt that Congress can ex- 
tend the protections of title II further 
than it did in 1964. 

This second bill, then, would extend 
the coverage of title II to such important 
public facilities as barbershops, laun- 
dries, dry cleaners, funeral homes, bowl- 
ing alleys, taverns, and other retail es- 
tablishments. As is indicated in another 
letter from the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights which I am appending to my re- 
marks, complaints about discrimination 
in public service establishments of this 
kind have been received by the Com- 
mission. Thus, in thousands of businesses 
serving the public throughout this Na- 
tion, citizens are stil subjected to the 
humiliation and indignity of racial or 
religious discrimination. This bill would 
extend existing Federal law to ban dis- 
crimination in this broad range of pub- 
lic accommodations and facilities. 

I include material furnished by the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

ATTACHMENT 1 
UNITED STATES COMMISSION 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1970. 
Hon, ABNER J. MIKVA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mrxva: I am pleased to be able 
to send to you draft legislation implement- 
ing the recommendations of the report of 
the Commission on Civil Rights on equal 
employment opportunity in State and local 
government, For ALL The People... By ALL 
The People, as requested by your office. 

The draft legislation would do the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Eliminate the exemption of State and 
local governments from the coverage of Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964; 

2. Confer on the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission the power to issue 
cease and desist orders to correct violations 
of Title VII; and 

3. Provide for the withholding of Federal 
funds from any State or local public agency 
found to be in noncompliance with a court 
order issued under Title VII. 

If you have further questions or if I can be 
of assistance, please contact my office. 

Sincerely, 
HOWARD A. GLICKSTEIN. 


STAFF MEMORANDUM: STATE AND LOCAL Gov- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYMENT—PROPOSED AMEND- 
MENTS TO TITLES VI AND VII OF THE CIVIL 
Ricuts Аст OF 1964 


SYNOPSIS 


The proposed bill attached as appendix A 
is designed to implement, by amendment to 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, recommenda- 
tions IIA and IIB contained in the report of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights on equal 
opportunity in State and local government 
employment, For ALL the People... By ALL 
the People (at pages 128-130). 

Section 2 of the bill implements recom- 
mendation IIA(1), by providing for the elim- 
ination of the exemption of State and local 
governments from coverage under Title VII. 
Section 2 restates provisions of S. 2453, in- 
troduced by Senator Williams of New Jersey 
on June 19, 1969. 

Section 3 of the bill confers cease and 
desist power upon the Equal Employment 
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Opportunity Commission recommended in 
recommendation ПА (2). It incorporates pro- 
visions of S. 2453, modified to provide for the 
suspension of administrative proceedings in 
cases where the complainant invokes his pri- 
v&te civil action remedy. 

Sections 4(d-e) and 5 of the bill provide 
for the withholding of Federal funds from 
a State or local agency found to be in non- 
compliance with a court order issued under 
Title VII. 

DISCUSSION 
Coverage of State and. local government 

A major defect of Title VII, which Section 
2 of the bill would remedy, is the exemption 
of State and local governmental employees 
from protection. 

The need for this change is clear. State and 
local government ranks among the Nation's 
most important sources of employment, ac- 
counting for nearly thirteen million employ- 
ees! State and local governments offer a 
wide variety of jobs for all skill levels and in 
all areas of the country. This sector is grow- 
ing at a rapid pace, which promises to in- 
crease if the revenue sharing and manpower 
training proposals presently under consid- 
eration are enacted. 

The Commission's recent report, For ALL 
the People . . . By ALL the People, examines 
equal opportunity in public employment in 
seven separate urban areas across the coun- 
try. The report finds widespread discrimina- 
tion against minority group members in 
State, city, and suburban government. This 
discrimination was found to be attributable 
to a wide variety of discriminatory practices 
in hiring, placement, and promotion. Fur- 
thermore it was found that State personnel 
agencies have failed to monitor their own 
programs effectively: 

“The basic finding of this report is that 
State and local governments have failed to 
fulfill their obligation to assure equal job 
opportunity. . . . Not only do State and local 
governments consciously and overtly dis- 
criminate in hiring anc promoting minority 
group members, but they do not foster posi- 
tive programs to deal with discriminatory 
treatment on the job." 2 

While State and local governmental em- 
ployment discrimination is unlawful under 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, an employee or poten- 
tial employee can invoke this protection only 
by bringing a private court suit. Experience 
has shown that it is unrealistic to expect in- 
dividuals to bear this burden. To do so, as 
For ALL the People points out, “makes com- 
pliance depend on the determination and fi- 
nancial ability of the victim to wage a time 
consuming and expensive lawsuit and his 
success in obtaining the evidence necessary 
to sustain the charge.” The report goes on: 
“The fact that victims often are impover- 
ished members of minority groups who are 
ignorant of their rights makes such a rem- 
edy even more unsuitable.” 


Cease and desist authority 


The Commission reported in 1961 that a 
vicious cycle of discrimination in employ- 
ment opportunities was prevalent.* Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964—with its 
present limited enforcement machinery—was 
subsequently enacted and has functioned 
for five years. While the Commission strongly 
supported the adoption of Title VII, it has 
become increasingly clear that this legisla- 
tion demands strengthening if it is to become 
effective. The Staff Director of the Civil 
Rights Commission appeared before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Labor on September 10, 
1969, in support of pending legislation to 
strengthen Title VII. The Staff Director 
pointed out that the most critical defect of 
Title VII is its reliance upon informal meth- 
ods of conciliation and persuasion to resolve 
charges of employment discrimination and 
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its failure to grant the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission the power to im- 
pose sanctions. 

The inadequacy of the EEOC's present 
operations is indicated by its performance 
during the first four years of its existence. 
During that time it recommended that 26,- 
065 of the 40,000 charges filed with it be 
investigated. In 63% of the cases investi- 
gated the Commission found reasonable 
cause to believe that illegal discrimination 
had occurred. Conciliation was successful in 
less than half of those cases. The experience 
of the National Labor Relations Board, by 
contrast, suggests that one of the main ad- 
vantages of granting enforcement power to 
а regulatory agency is the degree to which it 
facilitates voluntary compliance before the 
enforcement stage is reached. In 1967 in only 
54% of the NLRB unfair labor practice 
cases closed was there issuance of a Board 
order; the remaining 94.6% were disposed 
of voluntarily. The experience of the more 
than thirty States enforcing fair employ- 
ment laws through administrative cease and 
desist powers is similar. In one State, for 
example, 3,838 complaints were settled vol- 
untarily while only 47 required cease and de- 
sist enforcement. 

One alternative to the cease and desist 
mode of enforcement would be to give EEOC 
the power to enforce Title VII by Federal 
court litigation It does not seem likely, 
however, that this remedy would be as effec- 
tive as cease and desist enforcement. Under 
Title VII as presently drawn, employers have 
concilated under the threat of private court 
suit, yet this has not resulted in a success- 
ful record of voluntary compliance. In ad- 
dition, administrative proceedings ordinarily 
are less subject to delay and less burdensome 
for the parties than suit in Federal court. 
That cease and desist enforcement affords a 
more expeditious remedy than court suit 
should enhance its success in fostering vol- 
untary compliance. 

Section 3 of the proposed bill grants cease 
and desist powers to EEOC, incorporating 
sections of S. 2453. It provides that if volun- 
tary conciliation attempts prove unsuccess- 
ful (in the view of either the Commission or 
the person aggrieved) the Commission shall 
issue & complaint and conduct a hearing— 
an administrative adversary proceeding—on 
the charge. Upon finding a violation of Title 
VII, the Commission shall issue an order for 
the respondent to cease and desist from un- 
lawful employment practices. The order also 
may require the respondent to take remedial 
affirmative action, including reinstatement 
or hiring, with or without back pay. The 
final order of the Commission granting or 
denying relief is appealable to the United 
States Court of Appeals, and is enforceable 
by such court. 

Finally, it should be noted that enforce- 
ment of an administrative order issued by a 
Federal agency against a State or local gov- 
ernment, as provided in this section, is not 
subject to constitutional objection, It is well 
established that where a Federal adminis- 
trative agency is empowered to issue cease 
and desist orders, and the courts to enforce 
them, this enforcement scheme may be di- 
rected against State or local governments. 
United States v. City of Jackson, Mississippi, 
318 F 2d 1(5th Cir. 1963), for example, was a 
case in which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission sought enforcement of an order pro- 
hibiting the maintaining of segregated wait- 
ing rooms. Defendant City of Jackson argued 
that “under no circumstances can any re- 
lief be had against the City itself." The court 
rejected the argument: 

"The Elkins Act, 49 U.S.C. 42, 43 vests ju- 
risdiction in federal courts to issue injunc- 
tions to prevent violations of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Anyone therefore who com- 
mands, induces, or causes another to violate 
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[the Act] is subject to the court's injunctive 
power." (at p. 9) 

The court added: 

“There is no suggestion [in cases cited by 
the defendant City] that injunctive relief 
against a municipality to restrain violations 
of constitutional rights is improper. Indeed, 
such relief has long been recognized and fre- 
quently been granted in suits brought by pri- 
vate individuals as well as by the United 
States. There can be no relief except by an 
order binding upon the City. (at p. 11) 


Private right of action 

Like S. 2453, Section 3 retains the charging 
party's private civil remedy. H.R, 10113,5 on 
the other hand, provides that the persons 
claiming to be aggrieved may institute civil 
&ction only if the Commission determines 
that no reasonable cause exists to believe the 
charge is true and dismisses the charge. (Sec. 
2(0)). H.R. 6229 * and H.R. 6228,’ provide a 
right of civil action arising either when the 
Commission dismisses the charge, or when, 
within one hundred eighty days after the 
charge is filed, the Commission has not issued 
в complaint, dismissed the charge, or entered 
into & conciliation agreement with the re- 
spondent acceptable to the Commission and 
the person aggrieved. (Sec. 6(1)). 

Under Title VII as presently constituted. 
the private right of action arises within 60 
or 120 days, depending on tbe circumstances,* 
after a charge has been filed. Section 3 of 
the proposed bill preserves this right of the 
complainant to bring a private civil action, as 

ong as the EEOC has not earlier commenced 
а cease and desist proceeding in the matter 
by filing a complaint. 

The advantages to a complainant of relying 
upon the administrative remedy afforded by 
the EEOC are considerable. The administra- 
tive remedy relieves the complainant of the 
expense and burden of litigating his com- 
plaint. 

However, it also is essential that the pri- 
vate right of action be retained in cases 
where EEOC does not afford a prompt remedy. 
While, as noted above, the administrative 
remedy normally can be expected to produce 
more speedy relief, it is by no means certain 
that this will hold true in all cases, particu- 
larly with respect to interlocutory relief.’ 

Preservation of the private right of action 
is important not only with respect to guard- 
ing against unwanted delay in securing relief. 
Because the principal enforcement mecha- 
nism under Title VII for some time has been 
the private civil remedy, a significant capa- 
bility in Title VII enforcement is emerging 
within the bar, particularly among private 
legal assistance groups. This resource should 
not be abandoned, particularly not before the 
EEOC's cease and desist mechanism has be- 
come fully established and proven itself. 

Under present Title VII, where a private 
suit is fiüled, it may be stayed up to 60 days 
pending termination of the EEOC's efforts to 
obtain voluntary compliance (Section 706e). 
The proposed bill does not alter this arrange- 
ment, It is anticipated that EEOC, as at pres- 
ent, would continue its conciliation efforts 
after a private sult has been commenced, un- 
til such efforts have come to appear fruitless. 

The proposed bill provides that EEOC may 
stay or terminate its administration proceed- 
ings once a private suit has been commenced. 
This would give the Commission flexibility to 
bring about the most effective combined use 
of the administrative and the civil action 
remedies. Where EEOC is satisfied that court 
suit (whether by a complainant under pres- 
ent Section 706(e) or by the Attorney General 
under present Section 707(a)) will achieve 
adequate adjudication of the matter, the 
EEOC presumably would defer to the court 
suit. Where the EEOC does elect to initiate 
а cease and desist proceeding by filing a com- 
plaint, there would be several ways ít could 
avoid undesirable duplication of remedies 
with respect to a previously filed civil action. 
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For example, EEOC could restrict the scope 
of the issues raised by it to issues not raised 
in the civil action. Alternatively, the EEOC 
could condition its prosecution of the cease 
and desist remedy—as to some or all of the 
issues raised in the complaint—upon the 
complaint foregoing his civil suit remedy. 
Withholding of Federal financial assistance 

Sections 4(d) and 5 of the proposed bill 
implement recommendation IIB by providing 
tbat where a federally assisted State or local 
agency has failed to comply with a court 
order issued under Title VII, on application 
by the EEOC the court may enjoin the ex- 
penditure by such government of Federal 
funds. The bill further provides that when 
such an order is issued Federal agencies shall 
withhold financial assistance covered by the 
order. The purpose of these provisions is to 
guard against subsidization by Federal funds 
of employment which is not open to all on 
a basis of equality. 

Federal funds affect a large part of the 
country’s work force. In addition to the mil- 
lions of persons directly employed by the 
Federal Government, millions more are em- 
ployed by recipients of Federal grants-in-aid. 
In large part, these recipients are State and 
local governments. Under these programs 
Congress grants assistance for specific pro- 
grams which are locally administered in a 
manner prescribed by Congress. 

In recognition of the national interest in- 
volved in the effective utilization of all avall- 
able manpower, and the constitutional pro- 
hibition against governmental employment 
discrimination, the Federal Government has 
taken steps to insure that there be no dis- 
crimination with regard to its own employees 
or those who are employed under government 
contracts or federally assisted construction 
contracts. 

By contrast, the only Federal law dealing 
with discrimination by recipients of Federal 
grants-in-aid, Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, is limited in coverage to in- 
stances of discrimination against intended 
beneficiaries of Federal programs. The Act 
prohibits employment discrimination only 
where employment is a primary program ob- 
jective. 

Under the bill’s proposed amendments to 
Titie VI and Title VII, responsibility for 
fund cut-off from federally assisted State and 
local government programs rests with the 
EEOC and the court in a Title VII proceed- 
ing, rather than with the funding Federal 
agency. This approach should help avoid un- 
necessary duplication of effort in the enforce- 
ment process, permitting the issue of dis- 
crimination to be adjudicated in a single 
forum. It should be noted that EEOC, and 
not a private plaintiff, is authorized to seek 
the fund cut-off. It is anticipated that EEOC 
would confer with concerned Federal pro- 
gram agencies in shaping any fund cut-off 
sought. 

April 24, 1970. 

FOOTNOTES 


* U.S. Department of Labor Bulletin No. 
1370-6, August, 1969. 

з For ALL the People . . 
People, p. 131. 

3 Employment, 1961 U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights Report. 

* Proposed in 5. 2806, the Administration’s 
bill introduced by Senator Prouty on August 
B, 1969. 

ë Introduced by Representative Diggs on 
April 15, 1969. 

*Introduced by Representative Reid on 
February 5, 1969. 

"Introduced by Representative Hawkins on 
February 5, 1969. 

*Section 706(e) of the Act provides that 
the right to bring civil suit arises within 60 
days after the charge is filed if the EEOC is 
unable to obtain satisfactory relief within 
that time. This period is extended to 120 
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days, however, 1n all states which afford ef- 
fective fair employment practices enforce- 
ment machinery of their own, and to which 
EEOC accordingly is required to defer for a 
60 day period under Section 706(b). 

* As stated 1n the preceding note, the wait- 
ing period under Title VII as presently con- 
stituted generally is 60 or 120 days. Because 
prompt relief may be of great importance 
to a complainant, the waiting period for 
suit should not be extended beyond that 
now provided in Title VII. For this reason, 
the proposed bill does not lengthen the wait- 
ing period provided in present Title VII. 


For ALL THE PEOPLE ... BY ALL THE PEOPLE 


(A summary of a report of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights) 
INTRODUCTION 

If government is to be for all the people, 
it must be by all the people. This basic pre- 
cept underlies this study by the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights on the status of 
equal opportunity in State and local govern- 
ment employment. 

State and local government employment is 
growing rapidly in the number of persons 
employed, the range of services provided, 
and the occupational categories required to 
perform these services, In 1967, there were 
more than 80,000 units of State and local 
governments in the United States employing 
eight million persons. About 22,000 of these 
were responsible for meeting the public 
education needs of the Nation. More than 
58,000 governmental units, employing 4.4 
million persons, served all other functions of 
State and local government. It 1s with these 
units that the Commission's study is 
concerned. 

These governments are in a unique posi- 
lion to offer employment opportunities on a 
Scale that few other employers can match. 
And because government has the clear con- 
stitutional obligation to function without 
regard to race, color, religion, or national 
origin, these employers have a basic and un- 
questioned responsibility to provide equal 
employment opportunity. 

Furthermore, the civil servant, in per- 
forming government's routine chores and 
housekeeping duties, makes many policy and 
administrative decisions which have a con- 
crete and often immediate effect on the 
lives of the people living within the par- 
ticular jurisdiction. If these decisions are 
to be responsive to the needs and desires of 
the people, then it is essential that those 
making them be truly representative of all 
segments of the population. 


PATTERNS OF MILITARY GROUP EMPOYMENT IN 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The basic finding of this study is that 
State and local governments have failed to 
fulfill their obligation to assure equal job 
opportunity. In many localities, minority 
group members are denied access to respon- 
sible government jobs and often are totally 
excluded from employment except in the 
most menial capacities. In many areas of gov- 
ernment, minority group members are ex- 
cluded almost entirely from decisionmaking 
positions, and, even in those instances where 
they hold jobs carrying higher status, these 
Jobs usually involve work only with the prob- 
lems of minority groups and tend to limit 
contact largely to other minority group 
members. Examples include managerial and 
professional positions in human relations 
commissions or in welfare agencies. 

The Commission's study focused on gov- 
ernment employment in seven major metro- 
politan areas—San Prancisco-Oakland, Baton 
Rouge, Detroit, Philadelphia, Memphis, 
Houston, and Atlanta—representing 628 gov- 
ernmental units and nearly one-quarter of a 
million jobs, Negroes held about one-fourth 
of these jobs. 

More than half of the Negro workers in 
State and local government were employed 
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by central city governments. In San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Memphis, 
Negroes held jobs equal to or in excess of 
their proportion of the population, In Baton 
Rouge and Oakland, the proportion of city 
jobs held by Negroes was half their propor- 
tion of the population. 

In State, central county, and suburban em- 
ployment, Negroes were generally employed 
in proportion to their populations in the 
northern governments surveyed but not in 
the southern governments, The poorest rec- 
ord was in the Louisiana State government, 
where only 3.5 percent of the noneducation 
jobs surveyed were held by Negroes, who 
made up 31.7 percent of the area population. 

In every central city, except San Francisco 
and Oakland, Negroes held 70 percent or more 
of all laborer jobs, In the Southern cities— 
Baton Rouge, Memphis, Atlanta, and Hous- 
ton—more than half of all Negro employees 
on their respective payrolls held such jobs. 
In Atlanta, where one-third of the 6,000 city 
jobs were held by Negroes, only 32 Negroes 
held white-collar positions. In only two 
cities—Philadelphia and Detroit—did the 
number of Negroes in white-collar positions 
come near to reflecting their proportion of 
the population. 

Similar patterns were found in State, cen- 
tral county, and suburban governments. 
Baton Rouge and Atlanta, both State capi- 
tals, provide a significant number of State 
jobs. Yet there were only 23 Negroes, less 
than half of 1 percent, in the 4,800 white- 
collar State jobs in the Baton Rouge metro- 
politan area. In the Atlanta metropolitan 
area, less than 5 percent of the white-collar 
State jobs were held by Negroes, compared 
to 50 percent of the service worker jobs. 

Despite the overall unfavorable occupa- 
tional status of minority group members in 
State and local governments, they generally 
have better access to white-collar jobs than 
in private employment. 

In the two metropolitan areas in which 
they are a significant minority—Houston and 
San Francisco-Oakland—Spanish Americans 
in public employment were more favorably 
distributed in white-collar jobs than Negroes 
but less fayorably than Anglos. 

Oriental Americans held a substantial 
number of State jobs in the San Francisco- 
Oakland area but were underrepresented in 
jobs with the cities of San Francisco and 
Oakland. In this metropolitan area the over- 
all occupational status of Oriental Ameri- 
cans was more favorable than that of ma- 
jority group employees although they tended 
to lag in managerial positions. (See Table 3, 
Page 27) 

MINORITY WORKERS AND PERSONNEL SYSTEMS 

The inequities in minority group employ- 
ment in State and local government are 
caused by a variety of factors. The Commis- 
sion found that State and local governments 
have often discriminated in hiring and pro- 
moting minority group members. Further- 
more, these governments have failed to per- 
ceive the need for affirmative programs to 
recruit minority group members for jobs in 
which they are poorly represented. In addi- 
tion, minority applicants frequently are sub- 
jected to a variety of screening and selection 
devices which bear little, if any, relation to 
the needs of the job, but which place them 
at a disadvantage in their effort to obtain 
government employment. There have been 
few efforts by State and local governments 
to eliminate such unequal selection devices. 

RECRUITMENT 

“After 300 years of rejection, it takes a cer- 
tain type of person to even apply when the 
chances are that he will not be selected even 
if he is one of the most qualified."—Negro 
leader in Memphis— 

The claim that qualified minority appli- 
cants are not available was made by many 
public officials in the cities surveyed. Yet very 
few governments had made any concerted 
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attempts to seek out qualified minority ap- 
plicants.In Baton Rouge, Atlanta, and Hous- 
ton, for example, tne minimal step of recruit- 
ing at the predominantly Negro colleges in 
the locality was rarely taken. 

A few measures designed to attract minor- 
ity group members have been adopted by 
several governments. These include advertis- 
ing as an “Equal Opportunity Employer”, 
mailing literature to predominantly Negro 
schools and organizations, and advertising 
through minority group news media. One 
weakness in these and other efforts made to 
recruit minority applicants is that the tech- 
niques have not been part of a systematic, 
comprehensive program but instead have 
been used on an ad hoc basis. Further, there 
has been no evaluation to determine 1f these 
techniques have been successful. 

Despite all recruitment programs the most 
frequently cited means of learning about job 
opportunities for both whites and Negroes 
is the word-of-mouth referral. Because of 
rigid patterns of urban segregation, however, 
this network of communication rarely crosses 
racial or ethnic lines. Consequently, minority 
group members are least likely to learn about 
jobs in areas where few, if any, minorities 
are employed and are most likely to learn 
about jobs in those areas which tradition- 
ally employ minority group members. A com- 
prehensive affirmative program to recruit 
minorities is essential if the patterns of em- 
ployment segregation that exist in various 
departments and occupations in State and 
local government are to be broken. 

Job requirements 

“There is a great temptation to translate 
skills needed into concrete education and 
experience requirements arbitrarily.”—Au- 
thority on Public Personnel Administration— 

The most successful recruitment program 
is of no consequence if job requirements are 
unnecessarily high and unrealistic and if 
discrimination in the selection process elimi- 
nates capable minority group applicants. 

The Commission found frequent examples 
of screening devices which were not valid 
indicators of ability to perform satisfactorily 
on the job. These include education and ex- 
perience requirements, written and oral ex- 
aminations, background and character 
checks, and residency and citizenship require- 
ments, The Commission also found very little 
evidence that governments are reevaluating 
job requirements with a view toward increas- 
ing opportunities for minority group 
members. 

In many instances education and experi- 
ence requirements, set higher than necessary, 
eliminate minority group applicants who can 
actually perform the job, A Texas placement 
counselor recognized the problem: 

“The jobs open are those requiring experi- 
enced people and minority group members 
just do not have the experience. It works 
sort of like the grandfather clause,” 


Written Examinations 


In addition to education and experience 
requirements many governments require 
written examinations for most entry white- 
collar positions as well as for promotions, The 
written examination is a recognized handicap 
for many minority group members who, on 
the average, do not perform on such tests 
as well as members of the majority group. 
The tests used by most governments have 
not been validated—that is, there is no es- 
tablished correlation between how well an 
individual scores on the examination and 
how well he subsequently will perform on 
the job. When such a relationship has not 
been established, the written test becomes 
& means of discrimination against minority 
group members in that it eliminates from 
consideration, based on low examination 
scores, those who can actually perform the 
required duties of the jobs as readily and 
efficiently as majority group members who 
score higher on the examination, 
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Several governments have failed to recog- 
nize that tests can discriminate; others have 
undertaken minimum steps to improve mi- 
nority test performance. These steps include 
providing applicants with preparatory ma- 
terial, increasing the time allowance, and 
lowering the passing score. The city of San 
Francisco has completely eliminated the 
written test for many lower level positions. 

Oral Examinations 

Oral examinations are frequently used in 
addition to, or in lieu of, written tests. The 
oral test seeks to measure attributes of be- 
havior, such as poise, leadership, alertness, 
and speaking ability. Oral tests were the sub- 
ject of considerable criticism in the northern 
jurisdictions studied where they were used 
more extensively than in the South, Because 
of the unavoidable element of subjectivity, 
the oral test can be manipulated to the detri- 
ment of minority group applicants. The 
charges reported to Commission staff in- 
cluded discrimination on the part of board 
members, lack of minority representatives 
on boards, emphasis on traits not related to 
the job, and the selection of board members 
with no experience in dealing with minority 
group members. 

Steps have been taken by several govern- 
ments to improve the performance of minor- 
ity applicants on the oral examination. The 
State of California, for example, sends each 
applicant a pamphlet to prepare him for the 
interview. A briefing on the particular prob- 
lems of minorities is given to board mem- 
bers who, if possible, include a minority per- 
son. In addition, the interview is tape-record- 
ed to provide a record which can be consulted 
should any questions or complaints arise. 

Performance Tests 

A third means used to evaluate an appli- 
cant’s qualifications is the performance test 
in which the applicant demonstrates his abil- 
ity to do the actual tasks associated with the 
job. The Commission discovered an increas- 
ing interest in the potential which perform- 
ance tests offer minority group members 
since they eliminate factors which may be 
arbitrary and irrelevant, such as verbal skills, 
inherent in written tests, A Detroit official 
stated that he believed that the only way to 
get equality of opportunity was through the 
use of performance testing. The Internation- 
al City Managers’ Association accepts the 
relevance of the performance test for selec- 
tion and states that: “Performance tests also 
make it more feasible to reduce or eliminate 
arbitrary minimum requirements yet assure 
that only qualified candidates will be placed 
on eligible lists." 

Personnel administrators criticize the per- 
formance test primarily because it is time- 
consuming and expensive to administer. 
Nonetheless, both the State of California 
and the city of Philadelphia have experienced 
success with performance tests. A program 
to develop and use performance tests for a 
wider range of occupations was launched a 
few years ago by the California State Per- 
sonnel Board. The board eventually increased 
its production and use of performance tests 
and found that they were more acceptable 
than written tests to most minority group 
members because they could see a direct ap- 
plication of the test to the job. 

Arrest and Conviction Records 

As part of the general background check, 
governments also investigate potential em- 
ployees for possible police records. The use of 
arrest and conviction records as disqualifica- 
tion for public employment affects members 
of minority groups more adversely than the 
majority group. Negroes over 18 years of age, 
for example, are about five times more likely 
to have been arrested than whites. Negroes 
and other minorities are also more likely to 
have been arrested without probable cause. 
Information on arrests and convictions was 
almost always requested on the application 
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form but very seldom was the applicant in- 
formed of the government's policy on hiring 
persons with police records. None of the gov- 
ernments surveyed automaticaly excluded 
an applicant with an arrest record from em- 
ployment in nonpolice jobs, Only five juris- 
dictions automatically disqualified an appli- 
cant with a conviction record. However, many 
persons feel that the presence of the arrest 
and conviction question on the application 
discourages many minority group job seekers. 
Most governments surveyed state that in 
evaluating an applicant with & police record, 
they consider such factors as age at the time, 
recency, frequency, type of offense, subse- 
quent conduct, and nature of the job applied 
for. In most governments, however, there 
were few or no guidelines and supervision in 
implementing the stated policy concerning 
&pplicants with police records. Arrest &nd 
conviction policies which were liberal both 
in design and execution were reported by 
some jurisdictions. The San Francisco Civil 
Service Commission, for example, reported 
that 90 percent of the applicants with crim- 
inal records gained eligibility on civil service 
lists. The policy of the California State Per- 
sonnel Board has been stated as follows: 
“Persons with arrest and conviction records 
are entitled to receive thorough and tolerant 
consideration on an individual basis, taking 
into account the social and humane need for 
their rehabilitation as well as the require- 
ments of the position for which they apply.” 


General Requirements 


Most State and local governments studied 
also impose a variety of requirements on job 
applicants which are unrelated to the job. 
Examples of these are citizenship, residency, 
voter registration, and party affiliation. 
Among the jurisdictions covered by the Com- 
mission’s study, citizenship requirements 
were a barrier only to the Spanish-speaking 
and Oriental aliens in California where a 
State statute prevents aliens from holding 
any State or local government job. The im- 
pact of this barrier was expressed by a Mexi- 
can construction worker: 

*... When we work on the highways, one 
of the requirements is that we be citizens 
of the United States. Why do we have to be 
citizens to dig a ditch or to pick up rocks? 
... My sons and my wife are all American 
citizens and I have to work to maintain 
them." 

Of the 21 jurisdictions surveyed during the 
study’s field investigation, all but five also 
had some form of residency requirement for 
public employees. However, the Commission 
found that residence rules, in general, pre- 
sent no major obstacle for minority group 
members who want to obtain public employ- 
ment since most minority group members live 
in central cities where the greatest job op- 
portunities in State and local government 
eixst. In communities with discriminatory 
housing policies, however, residency require- 
ments necessarily prevent minority group 
members from gaining access to local govern- 
ment jobs. 

Two governments—the State of Louisiana 
and the city of Baton Rouge—have provisos 
which give strong preference to registered 
voters. These requirements present a serious 
barrier to Negroes, many of whom are still 
disfranchised in many parts of the South. In 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania, party affil- 
lation is & requirement for county jobs but 
has had no noticeable effect on minority 
group employment there. 


The Probationary Period. 


The probationary period is the last step in 
the process of testing the applicant’s qualifi- 
cations. Although it is designed to allow 
employees to be easily dismissed if their 
performance is unsatisfactory, very few em- 
ployees are ever dismissed during this period 
in the jurisdictions surveyed. There was also 
no evidence that minority group members 
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were dismissed at a higher rate during this 
period. 

Professional public personnel administra- 
tors recognize the “crucial importance” of 
the probationary period “since no job test yet 
devised is infallible.” The probationary pe- 
riod, as & prolonged performance test, also 
offers considerable potential as a more pro- 
ductive selection device. By allowing person- 
nel systems to experiment with traditional 
personnel techniques, the probationary pe- 
riod can be used to reject those who cannot 
satisfactorily perform the duties of the job. 

Prejudiced attitudes and biased treatment 


*I don't think it [desegregated washrooms] 
is healthy for the employees of this depart- 
ment.... There's no way they can get their 
mouth (sic) down on a drinking fountain." 
—Southern department official— 

Prejudiced attitudes and biased treatment 
of minority employees were reported in sev- 
eral governments, Segregated facilities, seg- 
regated work assignments, social ostracism, 
and lack of courtesy formed the work atmos- 
phere for many Negro employees. Examples 
were numerous in both the North and 
South: A San Francisco department head 
reportedly referred to Negroes as “boys” and 
Orientals as "Chinamen," In Shelby County, 
Tennessee, a former Negro porter who was 
promoted to a technician position found he 
was not welcome at the lunch table with his 
white co-workers. In Detroit, it was reported 
that the public works department assigned 
workmen to crews on a segregated basis, The 
park commission in Memphis had integrated 
staffs on "integrated" playgrounds but no 
black recreation workers were assigned to 
white area playgrounds, 

In Baton Rouge, a city official was asked if 
he would hire a Negro. His response: 
“Would you steal a million dollars?” The per- 
sonnel director of a Georgia State Highway 
Department, explaining why there was no 
black secretarial help in the department 
said: 

“There are no Negroes at all there. It will 
be a while before we do hire them. The peo- 
ple in the office don’t want them. We are not 
required to hire them by the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. . . . States and municipalities 
are excluded by the Civil Rights Act from 
hiring Negroes. . .. But I am sympathetic to 
them, I'm not opposed to hiring a nigger.” 

More common than these direct expres- 
sions of racial prejudice, however, were ex- 
pressions of indifference to the subject of 
equal opportunity. Many officials felt that 
their responsibility was satisfied merely by 
avoiding specific acts of discrimination in 
hiring and promoting. Concern with some of 
the less obvious inequalities, such as exces- 
sively high qualifications or testing devices 
which do not fairly evaluate potential job 
performance, was not seen as part of the job. 

A general lack of sensitivity to the reluc- 
tance of minorities to apply for jobs in gov- 
ernments and agencies with reputations for 
discrimination was evident in the South, The 
sentiments of the black community in Baton 
Rouge were expressed by a local civil rights 
leader: 

Black people know that people at the Cap- 
itol are white. We know our place. We know 
we're not supposed to be there. ... It's nota 
question of what's on the books—it doesn't 
need to be. We can get the picture in a lot of 
ways. ... This fear of working in white men's 
jobs just permeates the State, Most Negroes 
are afraid of white people, afraid of working 
with them, and think they're inferior to 
them. 

Promotions 


“Many of the [Negro] laborers are plain 
darn lazy and satisfied with a laborer's 
salary."—Department official in Memphis. 

Promotional opportunities for minority 
employees are critical factors in the achieve- 
ment of equal employment opportunity. Mi- 
nority group persons interviewed in all goy- 
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ernments studied repeatedly complained of 
their limited access to higher level jobs and 
to supervisory positions. 

Promotions are generally based on one or 
more of the following factors which present 
the same problems as those encountered in 
the initial selection process: education and 
experience, length of service, performance, 
written and oral examinations, and such sub- 
Jective character traits as leadersip, personal- 
ity, and cooperation. 

The performance evaluation and length- 
of-service requirements present additional 
barriers to equal opportunity. The subjective 
nature of most performance evaluations al- 
lows for discrimination. An official of the 
Michigan State Civil Rights Commission said 
that it is quite common in Detroit for a 
Negro employee to get high efficiency ratings 
until he is eligible for promotion at which 
point his ratings begin to decrease. In Phila- 
delphia, as well, two respondents charged 
that supervisors' evaluation were systemati- 
cally lowered from “outstanding” to “satis- 
factory" when minority group employees be- 
came eligible for promotion, 

Seniority, or length of service require- 
ments, also limit promotional opportunities 
for minority group members. In areas where 
Negroes have been systematically excluded 
from employment in the past, they are not 
on equal footing with white employees. An 
Atlanta personnel official confirmed that 
black employees were not promoted at the 
same rate as whites because seniority is in- 
volved and “Negroes have not filled many jobs 
until recently.” 

Other charges of discrimination in promot- 
ing minority workers were found in several 
jurisdictions. In Oakland, a former consul- 
tant to the California State Fair Employment 
Practice Commission related an incident in 
which a dark skinned Mexican American had 
failed an oral promotion examination because 
of “personality and attitude.” Although the 
FEPC ruled it was clear and conscious dis- 
crimination, the Oakland Civil Service Com- 
mission refused to reconsider the case, agree- 
ing only to have a minority person as a mem- 
ber of the next oral panel. 

Particularly evident in the South was the 
reluctance to allow Negroes to supervise 
whites. Personnel officials in Memphis stated 
that Negroes were a small minority among 
supervisors and that no Negroes supervised 
white employees. In the department of public 
works, for example, most of the laborers were 
black while most of their supervisors were 
white. 

The merit system 

“While it might be expected that city 
merit employment systems would answer 
nondiscrimination and high levels of minor- 
ity worker participation in government em- 
ployment, no general correlation can be made 
between the patterns of minority employ- 
ment and the existence of such systems. 

..7— 0.5. Conference of Mayors— 

Although civil service merit systems gen- 
erally have broadened opportunity for pub- 
lic service, they alone do not guarantee equal 
opportunity or equal treatment for minority 
group members. 

Administrators of merit systems frequent- 
ly were found to have violated the merit 
principle and to be practicing conscious dis- 
crimination. Many governments with merit 
systems, including Atlanta and Memphis, at 
one time maintained separate lists of eligible 
candidates—one white and one black. 

In addition to overt discrimination, merit 
system structures often embody practices 
and procedures developed over the years 
which no longer meet current needs and 
which serve to inhibit the opportunities of 
minority group members. Among these are 
the written test and the education and ex- 
perience requirements. 

However, within a rigid framework, merit 
systems give the public administrator con- 
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siderable discretion either to promote or to 
impede equal employment opportunity. The 
mechanics of the selection process, for ex- 
ample, lends itself to manipulation. Among 
the most easily manipulated are the exam- 
ination “passing” score, the civil service reg- 
ister or list of eligibles, and the final selec- 
tion procedure. 

In many jurisdictions, the score which de- 
termines the eligibility of an individual for 
further consideration fluctuates from one test 
to the next according to the supply and de- 
mand of applicants, This indicates that merit 
system administrators can adjust their own 
definition of who is qualified for employ- 
ment. The procedure may be used for or 
against minority applicants—the lower the 
passing score, the more minority applicants 
will pass the examination. 

The civil service register—a list of names 
ranked from highest to lowest of all those 
who have passed the screening process—is 
another merit system mechanism which can 
be used by administrators to affect equal op- 
portunity. There are two types of registers: 
& continuous register which contains the 
names of all eligibles from successive exam- 
ination who are entered wherever they fit into 
the ranking, and the closed register which 
contains the result of one examination. 
Since minority candidates on the average are 
likely to pass with lower scores than ma- 
jority candidates, their names may never be 
reached on the continuous register. How- 
ever, the continuous register has certain ad- 
vantages. It allows for an uninterrupted re- 
cruitment program and eliminates the long 
interval between examinations, which is 
found with the closed register, allowing can- 
didates who have failed to retake the test 
within & short period of time. On the other 
hand, the closed register of long duration 
often enables eligible candidates with low 
scores to be hired if they are still available 
when their names are reached. 

The final selection procedure, by which one 
candidate is selected for the job, offers con- 
siderable opportunity for manipulation to 
avoid hiring minority group members. In 
most of the 18 jurisdictions with merit sys- 
tems in which interviews were conducted, at 
least one public official informed Commis- 
sion staff that such manipulation was prac- 
ticed. Even in San Francisco, where only the 
top name on the register is certified for con- 
sideration, officials stated that there have 
been instances when certain departments 
have left a secretarial job vacant until an- 
other department has selected the top per- 
son on the register if that person is a Negro. 
Other governments were said to have filled 
vacancies by transfer from another depart- 
ment to avoid hiring nonwhites. 

Most governments select from among the 
top three candidates. In Baton Rouge, an of- 
ficial said that department heads have been 
reluctant to fill any vacancies with a black 
applicant when either of the other two appli- 
cants is white. A Pennsylvania official be- 
lieved it was the practice of many white ad- 
ministrators to select a white secretary. He 
admitted that if given the choice he would 
“naturally” select a white secretary. 

It is evident that the existence of a merit 
system alone is not a guarantee that all per- 
sons will be treated equally. The principles 
of merit and equal opportunity in public 
personnel systems are compatible but not 
always integral. The principles do not nec- 
essarily reflect the system in practice and 
the apparatus of the system is not in itself 
insurance that equal opportunity is a reality. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN POLICE AND 
FIRE DEPARTMENTS 

*, .. the nine black policemen employed by 

Baton Rouge were assigned to Negro areas 

and were not allowed to give so much as a 

trafic ticket to a white person."—Negro 
leader in Baton Rouge— 

Barriers to equal opportunity for minority 
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group members are greater in police and fire 
departments than in any other area of State 
and local government. Many departments 
have only recently begun to hire minority 
group members. The city of Baton Rouge, for 
example, did not hire Negro policemen until 
1963; the city of Memphis hired its first Ne- 
gro fireman in 1955. 

While 27 percent of all central city jobs 
surveyed were in police and fire departments, 
only 7 percent of the Negro employees were 
policemen. In Philadelphia, which employed 
proportionately more Negro policemen than 
any of the other central cities surveyed, 20 
percent of the police force was Negro com- 
pared to 9 percent in Atlanta and less than 6 
percent in the other survey cities. State 
police forces had an even worse record, Four 
States—Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
and Texas—employed no Negro Policemen 
in the metropolitan areas surveyed. Fire de- 
partments employed even fewer Negroes, At 
the time of the survey, the city of San Fran- 
cisco, with more than 600 firemen, employed 
only one Negro fireman. In Philadelphia, De- 
troit, and Memphis the proportion of firemen 
jobs filled by Negroes was half or less than 
the proportion of police jobs. (See Table 4, 
Page 28) 

In both police and fire departments, Ne- 
groes were conspicuously absent from posi- 
tions above the level of patrolman or fire- 
man. Of all the central city police depart- 
ments surveyed, Oakland was the only one 
to have a Negro captain. In central city fire 
departments, only Philadelphia and Oakland 
had a Negro at the level of captain or above. 
Of the more than 2,000 sergeants and lieu- 
tenants in the eight cities surveyed, only 21 
were Negroes. 

Spanish Americans, similarly underrepre- 
sented, were employed in police and fire de- 
partments less than half as frequently as 
Anglos. In the Houston metropolitan area, 
there were no Spanish Americans employed 
by the Texas State Police Department. 

The Commission found that police and fire 
departments have discouraged minority per- 
sons from joining their ranks by failure to 
recruit effectively and by permitting unequal 
treatment on the job, including unequal pro- 
motional opportunities, discriminatory job 
assignments, and harassment by fellow 
workers. 

Many of the police departments studied 
have conducted vigorous recruitment pro- 
grams, some of which have included specific 
attempts to recruit members of minority 
groups. For the most part these efforts have 
been unsuccessful. Among the obstacles to 
successful recruiting, mentioned by officials 
in many cities the Commission studied, are 
the tension and hostility that exist between 
the black community and the police depart- 
ment. The Michigan State Civil Rights Com- 
mission said: 

“The Departments that are making the 
greatest headway in obtaining minority 
group applicants are those that have made 
headway in reversing their image in the 
minority community... .” 

The greatest obstacle to minority hiring is 
the selection process. Among those Negroes 
who are recruited and do apply, the propor- 
tion which is finally accepted for the force 
is usually quite small. Proportionately more 
Negroes than whites are screened out by the 
written and oral examinations, the physical 
and medical examinations and, in particular, 
the background and character check. 

The problems inherent in the written ex- 
amination for police and firemen are com- 
parable to those encountered in regular civil 
service examinations. Oral examinations and 


background investigations are also crucial 
areas for minority group applicants. The 
screening, almost always conducted by white 
policemen, tends to favor applicants whose 
background and character most closely re- 
semble those of the investigating officer. In 
Detroit during one period, 49 percent of the 
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Negro applicants who reached the preliminary 
oral examination stage were disqualified dur- 
ing the oral examination and background 
investigation, while only 22 percent of the 
whites were disqualified at this point. 

The Michigan Civil Rights Commission 
characterized the screening process used by 
the Michigan State Police Department as one 
which provides several opportunities for per- 
sons harboring racial prejudice (consciously 
or unconsciously) to discriminate. An ex- 
ample was cited where seven black candidates 
for jobs as State troopers passed the written 
examination and five were eliminated during 
the field investigation. The Michigan Com- 
mission found that: 

In at least one case, there was a serious 
question regarding the manner in which the 
applicant's credit record was evaluated by 
the investigating trooper... . 

In San Francisco it was reported that 
police investigators were unusually meticu- 
lous during security checks of black candi- 
dates, digging into past criminal records, 
common law marriages, and other related 
matters in great detail. A case was cited in 
which a Negro had been rejected because 
of a juvenile arrest for stealing a jar of hair 
oll, even though he had never been convicted. 

Discrimination on the job was reportedly 
more pervasive in police and fire depart- 
ments than in other areas of government. 
The effect of these practices—segregated as- 
signments, limited opportunity for promo- 
tion, hostility among co-workers—was un- 
questionably another significant factor in 
increasing the difficulty of recruiting mi- 
nority group members for jobs with police 
and fire departments. 

Segregated assignments were more preva- 
lent in the Southern cities surveyed. In 
Baton Rouge, a Negro leader said that Negro 
policemen were assigned exclusively to Negro 
neighborhoods and were not allowed to issue 
traffic tickets to a white person. The chief of 
police denied the allegation, but he conceded 
that Negro patrol cars were limited to the 
Negro areas of the city. Negro policemen in 
Memphis were restricted to Negro areas and 
segregated in patrol cars until 1967. Some 
patrol cars now have been integrated but 
there were still no Negro policemen assigned 
to white areas at the time of the study, 

Racial tension ran high between black and 
white policemen in many areas, A San Fran- 
cisco official told of instances where white 
policemen used racial slurs in the presence 
of black policemen and where derogatory 
notes had been pasted on their lockers. 

Working conditions in fire departments 
have been even more strained than those in 
police departments. Commission staff was 
told that problems in sharing facilities and 
equipment accompanied the integration of 
many fire departments. The first black fire- 
man in San Francisco, for example, had to 
carry his own mattress with him when he 
moved from one station to another during 
the training period. He also had to bring his 
lunch because he was not allowed to use the 
firehouse range. During the early days of in- 
tegration in Oakland, black firemen had to 
bring their own dinner plates while white 
firemen used those provided by the depart- 
ment. When Atlanta hired its first Negro fire- 
men, а new fire station was built with a sep- 
arate house for the 12 white officers and 
drivers. When Negro firemen were assigned to 
other stations the same number were as- 
signed to each shift so that white firemen 
would not have to sleep in the same bed as 
black firemen. 

Several of the cities surveyed hired their 
first black policemen and firemen in groups: 
for example, Memphis hired 12 Negro firemen 
in 1955, Baton Rouge hired six Negro police- 
men in 1963, If these departments had con- 
tinued to recruit minority applicants with 
the success enjoyed during their initial year, 
it is likely that the number currently on the 
force would be substantially higher. 
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FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

Although State and local public employ- 
ment is not now covered by the requirements 
of Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
the Federal Government does administer two 
policies designed to promote equal oppor- 
tunities in certain programs of State and 
local government: (1) the Federal Standards 
for a Merit System of Personnel Administra- 
tion, which primarily covers public assistance 
and State health programs, State employ- 
ment and unemployment insurance programs 
and civil defense programs; and (2) a non- 
discrimination requirement in contracts be- 
tween the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) and local public hous- 
ing and urban renewal agencies. Neither pro- 
gram has been effective in providing equal 
opportunity for minority group members. 
No effective standards and guidelines have 
been established for an affirmative action 
program to correct past discriminatory prac- 
tices and to increase opportunities for mi- 
norities. The limited efforts which have been 
made have not been successful. 


The Federal merit standards 


The Federal merit standards were estab- 
lished by statute in 1939 to improve the State 
administration of federally aided programs. 
In 1963 a prohibition against discrimination 
on the basis of race and national origin was 
added, and State regulations were required 
to provide for an appeal procedure in cases 
of alleged discrimination. 

Noncompliance with the merit standards 
may result in (1) withdrawal of Federal 
funds; (2) the disallowance of a specific 
program expenditure; and (3) a Federal court 
suit seeking specific redress. Until 1968 none 
of these sanctions had ever been used to en- 
force compliance with the nondiscrimination 
clause. In 1968 the Department of Justice 
filed suit against the State of Alabama charg- 
ing that it had refused to adopt explicit 
racial nondiscrimination regulations and 
that it had systematically denied employ- 
ment to Negroes in the federally aided pro- 
grams subject to the Federal merit standards. 

The Federal merit standards do not now 
require an “affirmative action” program to 
increase employment opportunities of mi- 
norities. Because racial data are not collected 
for all the programs, it is difficult to measure 
the effects of the nondiscrimination clause. 
Judging from the data collected by the Com- 
mission and the limited data that are avail- 
able elsewhere, however, the impact has been 
limited. The clause has not resulted in a re- 
duction in the disparities nor has it signifi- 
cantly improved the performance of the 
States with the poorest records of minority 
employment. 

Implementation of the merit standards 
is the responsibility of the Federal agency 
granting the assistance. Supervision, how- 
ever, rests with the Office of State Merit 
Systems (OSMS) in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, OSMS has 
provided no definite procedure or written 
guidelines for State action either to elimi- 
nate discrimination or to increase opportu- 
nities for minority group members. 


HUD contracts with local housing and urban 
renewal agencies 

The contracts providing for Federal finan- 
cial assistance to public housing and urban 
renewal agencies contain clauses prohibiting 
discrimination in local agency employment 
and requiring each local agency to take af- 
firmative action to ensure equal employment 
opportunity. There has been no consistent 
and effective machinery in HUD to make the 
equal employment clauses effective instru- 
ments for assuring Negroes and other minor- 
ity group members equal access to all jobs 
and equality in promotion and assignment. 
The provision, which provides for the filing 
of complaints by persons who believe they 
have experienced discrimination, places the 
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burden of nondiscrimination compliance on 
the individual. 

Violation of the HUD contract can result 
in (1) withholding of funds; (2) HUD's 
taking over a project or managing it directly 
(in the case of public housing); (3) a 
Federal court suit. Until 1968 when the 
Department of Justice filed suit against the 
Little Rock, Arkansas housing authority 
charging discrimination in its employment 
practices, none of these sanctions had been 
used as a result of violation of the equal 
employment clause. 

In summary, the Federal Government has 
not exerted the leverage available to it 
through the Federal merit standards and 
other nondiscrimination requirements of 
federally assisted programs to provide equal 
employment ‘opportunity in State and local 
government employment. 


THE COMMISSION’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Action needed to achieve equality in state 
and local government employment 


A. Every State and local government 
should adopt and maintain a program of 
employment equality adequate to fulfill its 
obligation under the equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment to assure: 

1. that current employment practices are 
nondiscriminatory; and 

2. that the continuing effects of past dis- 
criminatory practices are undone. 

B. Although the programs of employment 
equality adopted by individual State and 
local governments will vary widely with the 
particular needs and problems of each, all 
such programs should include the following 
three elements: 

1, An evaluation of employment practices 
and employee utilization patterns adequate 
to show the nature and extent of barriers to 
equal opportunity for minorities and of any 
discriminatory underutilization of minori- 
ties; 

2. Preparation and implementation of a 
program of action which is calculated: 

a. to eliminate or neutralize all discrimi- 
natory barriers to equal employment oppor- 
tunity; and 

b. to undo any patterns of minority under- 
utilization which have been brought about 
by past discrimination. 


II, Methods of enforcement and assistance 
by the Federal Government to advance 
equality in employment in State and local 
government 
A. Congress should amend Title VII of the 

Civil Rights Act of 1964 (1) by eliminating 

the exemption of State and local government 

from the coverage of Title VII, and (2) by 
conferring on the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission the power to issue cease 
and desist orders to correct violations of 

Title VII. 

B. The President should seek and Congress 
should enact legislation authorizing the 
withholding of Federal funds from any State 
or local public agency that discriminates 
against any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment who is or would be compensated 
in any part by or involved 1L administering 
the program or activity assisted by, the Fed- 
eral funds. 

C. Pending congressional action on Recom- 
mendation II B, the President should (1) 
direct the Attorney General to review each 
grant-in-aid statute under which Federal fi- 
nancial assistance is rendered to determine 
whether the statute gives the agency discre- 
tion to require an affirmative program of 
nondiscrimination in employment by recip- 
ients of funds under the program; and (2) 
require all Federal agencies administering 
statutes affording such discretion to impose 
such a requirement as a condition of as- 
sistance. In the event the Attorney General 
determines that under a particular statute 
the agency does not have the discretion to 
impose such a requirement, he should advise 
the President whether he has the power to 
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direct the agency to do so. If the Attorney 
General advises the Presdent that he lacks 
such power in & particular case, the Presi- 
dent should seek appropriate legislation to 
amend the statute. 

ELEMENTS OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

The first step in the program of employ- 
ment equality is an assessment of needs and 
problems. This requires a thorough evalua- 
tion by the State or local government of the 
employment practices of each of 1ts constit- 
uent agencies to determine the effect of its 
practices on utilization of minorities, Al- 
though the principal aim is to identify bar- 
riers to equal opportunity, the evaluation also 
should make note of those policies which 
have the positive effect of overcoming such 
barriers. 

In order to make this assessment, and to 
identify patterns of minority underutiliza- 
tion, the State or local government will need 
to gather and review comprehensive informa- 
tion, by race and ethnic group, on employee 
distribution among the various agency com- 
ponents, job levels and locations, as well as 
data on referrals, applications, hires, promo- 
tions, and other personnel actions. 

This initial evaluation should culminate in 
a written analysis of discriminatory barriers 
to equal employment opportunity in the 
State or local government, as well as an 
analysis of any patterns of minority under- 
utilization which have resulted from the op- 
eration of such discriminatory barriers. 

Having evaluated employment practices 
and assessed patterns of minority underutili- 
zation, the next step is to formulate a pro- 
gram which will overcome barriers to equal 
employment opportunity and, in addition, 
will bring about whatever changes in minor- 
ity utilization are necessary to undo the ef- 
fects of past discrimination, Where patterns 
of minority utilization are to be changed, the 
programs should include specific goals, or es- 
timates, to be achieved within a specific pe- 
riod of time. 

Even in -those case; where evaluation has 
disclosed that the present employment prac- 
tices of a government, or of one of its com- 
ponent agencies, fully overcome all barriers 
to equal employment opportunity and that 
no pattern of discriminatorily created un- 
derutilization of minorities is present, for- 
mulation of relevant practices into a pro- 
gram is still desirable in order to help assure 
that nondiscriminatory practices continue 
to be followed. 

Affirmative programs should be developed 
in a form which makes clear the obligations 
of each component agency of the govern- 
ment. Programs should be put in writing 
and made available upon request to public 
employees, minority leaders, and others with 
a legitimate interest in the status of minori- 
ties in public employment. Staff responsibili- 
ties for implementing the program should be 
allocated clearly, and employees informed of 
the program and of their rights, duties, and 
obligations under it. 

The adoption of affirmative programs by 
State and local governments may be subject 
to limitations imposed by statute, State con- 
stitution, city charter, or the like, which 
require that certain employment policies be 
followed. Similar limitations may be created 
by the amount or terms of budgetary alloca- 
tions made to governments or to their com- 
ponent agencies. 

Questions of the right or duty of individ- 
ual public agencies or officials faced with 
such restrictions can be resolved only on 
& case by case basis. However, inherent in the 
supremacy clause of the Constitution is the 
requirement that State and local govern- 
ments must alter any laws, regulations, or 
practices which stand in the way of achiev- 
ing the equality in public employment which 
is required by the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment. 

The following is a sampling of the kind 
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of actions which State and local governments 
wil usually need to include in programs of 
employment equality, 

Recruitment 

a. Maintain consistent continuing com- 
munication with the State employment serv- 
1ce and schools, colleges, community agencies, 
community leaders, minority organizations, 
publications, and other sources affording con- 
tact with potential minority applicants in 
the job area. 

b. Thoroughly and continually inform 
these sources of potential minority applicants 
about current openings, about the govern- 
ment's recruiting and selection procedures, 
and about the positions (together with per- 
sonnel specifications) for which applications 
may be made. 

c. Inform all applicant sources, both gen- 
erally and each time a specific request for 
referral is made, that minority applicants 
are welcome and that discrimination in re- 
ferrals will not be tolerated. 

d. Fully inform each applicant of the basis 
for all action taken on his or her application. 
Supply in detail the basis for rejection, in- 
cluding evaluation of tests and interviews. 
Suggest to rejected minority applicants pos- 
sible methods for remedying disqualifying 
factors. 

e. Make data on minority employment 
status available on request to employees, to 
minority leaders in the job area, and to 
others with a genuine concern in employment 
nondiscrimination. 

f. Invite minority persons to visit State 
and local government facilities; explain em- 
ployment opportunities and the equal oppor- 
tunity program in effect, 

g. Include minority persons among those 
who deal with persons applying for employ- 
ment, with clientele, or with other members 
of the public, in order to communicate the 
fact of minority equal opportunity. 

h. Coordinate the employment and place- 
ment activities of the various agencies of the 
State or local government, at least for the 
purpose of facilitating minority applications 
or requests for transfer. To the same end, 
maintain minority applications or transfer 
requests on an active basis for a substantial 
period of time. 

i. Participate in Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, New Careers, other Federal job train- 
ing or employment programs, or similar State 
or local programs. In connection with such 
programs, or otherwise, make a particular 
effort to design work in a way which gives 
rise to jobs which are suitable for minority 
group persons who are available for employ- 
ment. 

j. Independent of outside training pro- 
grams, institute on-the-job training or work- 
study plans, in which persons are employed 
part-time while studying or otherwise seek- 
ing to satisfy employment requirements; this 
may include summertime employment for 
persons in school. 

k. Solicit cooperation of academic and vo- 
cational schools to establish curriculums 
which will provide minority candidates with 
the skills and education necessary to fulfill 
manpower requirements, 


Selection 


a. Take steps to assure that tests used for 
the purpose of judging applicants are dem- 
onstrated to be valid in forecasting the job 
performance of minority applicants. 

b. Pending validation, discontinue or mod- 
ify the use of tests, minimum academic 
achievement, or other criteria which screen 
out a disproportionate number of minority 
applicants. à 

c. Do not in all cases give preference to 
nonminority applicants on the basis of higher 
performance on tests or other hiring criteria, 
as long as it is apparent that competing 
minority applicants, especially where they 
have waiting list seniority, are qualified to 
do the job. 
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d. Where tests are used, employ them as a 
guide to placement rather than as the deter- 
minant of whether an applicant is to be 
hired. 

e. Make increased use of tests comprised 
of & work sample to be performed on the Job. 

f. Make increased use of the probationary 
period, affording an opportunity for on-the- 
job training and enabling the applicant’s 
ability to be Judged on the basis of job per- 
formance, 


Placement and Promotion 


а. Make available to minority applicants 
and to present minority employees a com- 
plete description of positions for which they 
may be eligible to apply. 

b. In the initial placement of newly hired 
employees, wherever possible, place minority 
employees in positions or areas with low 
minority representation. 

c. Broaden job experience and facilitate 
transfers of minorlty employees by creating 
a system of temporary assignments in other 
positions or agencies. 

d. Individually appraise the promotion po- 
tential and training needs of minority em- 
ployees, and take action necessary to permit 
advancement. 

e. Announce all position openings on a 
basis which will bring them to the attention 
of minority employees and make clear that 
minority persons are eligible and encouraged 
to apply. 

Discipline 

а. Formulate disciplinary standards and 
procedures in writing, and distribute them 
to all employees. 

b. In case of proposed disciplinary action, 
inform the employee of the infraction alleged 
and afford an opportunity for rebuttal. If the 
rebuttal is deemed unsatisfactory, clearly 
state the reasons why. 


Facilities 


Assure that facilities, including all work- 
related facilities and those used in employer- 
sponsored recreational or similar activities, 
are not subject to segregated use, whether 
by official policy or by employee practice. 

In addition to the above actions, there is 
& need for a continuing review of employ- 
ment practices and of their effect upon mi- 
nority group persons, Such a review requires 
the regular collection and evaluation of data 
on employee distribution and personal ac- 
tions. 

These data afford an important measure of 
the effectiveness of steps taken to overcome 
barriers to minority employment by showing 
the actual impact of employment practices 
on minorities; the data may also indicate 
points at which changes are needed in the 
affirmative program to make 1t more effective. 
Similarly, where patterns of minority under- 
utilization which arose from past discrimi- 
nation are being corrected, comparative ra- 
cial and ethnic data show the extent to which 
required changes in minority utilization are 
in fact being made. 

Like the affirmative program itself, current 
data on minority employment should be 
made available to persons and groups with a 
legitimate interest in the status of minori- 
ties in public employment, 

The following are illustrations of the steps 
necessary for an effective continuing review 
by State and local governments of their em- 
ployment practices and of the status of mi- 
norities in employment. 

&. Maintain records containing for the 
period covered, (and indicating nonminority- 
minority classifications and the positions in- 
volved), complete data on inquiries, appli- 
cations, hires, rejections, promotions, termi- 
nations, and other personnel actions, as well 
as data as of the end of the period, (by non- 
minority-minority classification), on em- 
ployee distribution within the work force. 

b. Maintain on file for a reasonable period 
of time, (with nonminority-minority classi- 
fication), a file on each applicant (including 
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those listed on a civll service register) ade- 
quate to document the specific grounds for 
rejection or passing over of the applicant. 

c. Maintain a record (with nonminority- 
minority classification), of applicants by job 
source, to facilitate review of the impact of 
each source upon minority utilization. 

d. Where there are a substantial number 
of separate components within the State or 
local government, make periodic inspection 
and review of employment practices and mi- 
nority status in the various component agen- 
cies. 

e. Regularly interview minority employees 
upon termination to determine whether dis- 
criminatory acts or policies played a role in 
the termination. 


U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. ABNER J. Mrxva, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mrxva: This is in further response 
to your letter of April 20, 1970, addressed to 
the Chairman of the Commission in which 
you request the Commission's view respect- 
ing the advisability of amending Title II of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 
§ 2000a) to cover many establishments not 
now covered by the Act. 

Since the Civil Rights Act of 1964 became 
effective in July 1964, the Commission has re- 
ceived complaints regarding a number of 
types of public accommodations not covered 
by the Act, including bars, taverns, barber- 
shops, funeral homes, bowling alleys, laun- 
dries, dry cleaners and other retail establish- 
ments. Between January 1, 1966, and April 3, 
1970, the Commission received 28 complaints 
against businesses which serve the public but 
which are not covered by the Act. A summary 
of the complaints received is attached to this 
letter as Attachment A. I am also enclosing 
copies (Attachment B) of several letters we 
have received complaining of racial discrimi- 
nation by facilities not covered by the Act. 
In response to our inquiry, the Civil Rights 
Division of the Justice Department indicates 
that it does not have statistics on the num- 
ber of public accommodations cases that were 
not prosecuted because the facilities were not 
covered by the Act. 

In a recent case the Supreme Court has 
broadened the coverage of Title II so that 
now it would be construed to cover many 
establishments not previously thought to be 
covered. In Daniel v. Paul, 395 U.S, 298 (1969), 
the Court held that the Lake Nixon recrea- 
tion area near Little Rock, Arkansas was 
covered by Title II. 

In the course of that decision the Court 
held that recreational facilities are covered 
by Title II as a “place of entertainment” 
even though the patrons are not entertained 
&s spectators or listeners but directly partici- 
pate in the recreational activities. The Court 
found that an establishment affects com- 
merce as defined under the Act even if the 
source of the entertainment is mechanical. 
Thus, the operations of the recreation area 
affected commerce because the club's juke 
box was manufactured outside the State 
&nd played records from outside the State. 
As a result of this decision, we have been 
advised that the Justice Department will now 
bring suits against bars and taverns and 
other places of entertainment that have a 
Juke box or pin ball machine in the establish- 
ment. Prior to the Daniel decision, these 
suits would not have been brought. 

However, despite the fact that the courts 
have taken a broad view of Title II, there 
are still a number of establishments not 
covered by the existing language of the Act. 
Therefore, we are transmitting draft legis- 
lation based on the current act and a model 
anti-discrimination statute found in a book- 
let entitled, The Model Anti-Discrimination 
Act (1966), (Attachment C). The recom- 
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mended language provides an all inclusive 
Gefinition of “public accommodations” that 
would necessarily include every type of es- 
tablishment open to the public. It would end 
the limited list approach adopted in 1964 
and would cover a number of establishments 
not covered by the present law even with 
the expanded definition of places and sources 
of entertainment. 

The suggested legislation is based both on 
Congress’ power under the Commerce clause 
and the State action requirement of the 
Fourteenth Amendment as is Title II of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. In addition, 
it may be argued that the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution would provide au- 
thority for an expanded public accommoda- 
tions act. The Thirteenth Amendment 
states: 

“Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for a crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist in the United States, 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

“Section 2. Congress shall have the power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” 

In the Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883), 
the Supreme Court concluded that while the 
Thirteenth Amendment authorized Congress 
to eradicate the last vestiges and incidents of 
slavery and secure to all citizens certain 
rights such as the right to make and enforce 
contracts, purchase, lease, sell and convey 
property, it would not apply the amendment 
to every act of discrimination including dis- 
crimination in public accommodations. At 
that time, the Court did not hold that denial 
of access to places of public accommodation 
could be “justly regarded as imposing any 
badge of slavery or servitude upon the appli- 
cant." 109 U.S, at 24. 

In 1968 the Supreme Court in the Jones v. 
Mayer case, 392 U.S. 409 (1968) concluded 
that the Civil Rights Act of 1866 outlawed 
discrimination in the sale of housing by a 
private party. Congress' power to outlaw this 
type of discrimination was based, according 
to the Court, on the Thirteenth Amendment. 
In the course of its opinion, the Court noted 
that in the Civil Rights Cases the Court had 
taken a different position on the question of 
public accommodations. We think it is pos- 
sible that the Court will in the future extend 
the "contract" doctrine of Jones v. Mayer to 
include access to all places of public accom- 
modation should the question arise. 

If we can be of further assistance to you 
in this or other matters, please call upon us. 

Sincerely, 
HOWARD А, GLICKSTEIN, 
Staff Director. 


List OF COMPLAINTS 


The following is a list of complaints re- 
ceived by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights from January 1, 1966 through April 
8, 1970 against businesses which serve the 
public but which are not covered by the pub- 
lic accommodations section of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

RECEIVED 

Bars and Taverns (minority group persons 
denied service) : 

: Malary Bar, Steele, Missouri, March 10, 
969. 

Firestone Lounge, Memphis, Tennessee, 
April 7, 1969. 

Olie’s Lounge, Fort Worth, Texas, June 16, 
1969. 

Tim Buck Two Tavern, Dorsey, Maryland, 
April 1, 1968. 

Dupree's Corner Bar, Atlanta, Georgia, 
April 8, 1968. 

Plaza Inn, Atlanta, Georgia, April 8, 1968. 

Ranger Lounge, Sidney, Montana, July 15, 
1968. 

Banks (these complaints relate only to 
general public services such as check cash- 
ing): 
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State National Bank, Southport, Connect- 
icut, March 23, 1970. 

Cairo Banking Company, Cairo, Georgia, 
April 22, 1968. 

Newspapers (carry discriminatory classi- 
fied employment advertising) : 

Raleigh News and Observer, Raleigh, N.C., 
January 13, 1969. 

Confidential Flash, Savannah, Georgia, 
January 28, 1966. 

Montgomery Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, August 15, 1966. 

Birmingham News, Birmingham, Alabama, 
August 15, 1966. 

Insurance companies (minority group 
persons charged higher rates or denied in- 
surance coverage) : 

Atlas Insurance Agency, Sarasota, Florida, 
January 13, 1969. 

Unnamed insurance company, Henderson, 
N.C., December 15, 1969. 

Various insurance companies, Los Angeles, 
California, July 15, 1968. 

Unnamed insurance company, 
leans, La., January 30, 1967. 

Williford Insurance Co., Drew, Mississippi, 
December 19, 1966. 

Barber shops: 

Avenue Barber Shop, Woodsboro, Texas (4 
separate complaints received), May 19, 1969. 

J. T. Mitchell Barber Shop, McMinnville, 
Tenn., May 8, 1967. 

Gulf Gate Barber Shop, Houston, Texas, 
August 28, 1967. 

Jamies Haynie's Barber Shop, 
Texas, December 4, 1967. 

Various beauty salons, Washington, D.C., 
September 26, 1966, 

Shorty's Barber Shop, 
Texas, October 10, 1966. 

Buckhorn Barber Shop, New Braunfels, 
Texas, October 10, 1966. 

Funeral Home: Watherford Funeral Home, 
San Marcos, Texas, September 23, 1968. 

Dry Cleaners (advertise "white custom- 
ers only"): Meadowview Cleaners, Bossier 
City, La., August 29, 1966. 

Taxicab companies (refuse to pick up 
minority group passengers): Beck's Cab Co., 
Albany, Ga., September 26, 1966. 


New Or- 


Munday, 


New Braunfels, 


CoMMUNITY RELATIONS COMMISSION, 

Fort Worth, Tez., May 23, 1969. 
Mr. J. RICHARD AVENA 
U.S. Commision on Civil Rights, 
San Antonio, Tez. 

Dear Mn. Avena: The Community Rela- 
tions Commission of Fort Worth, has had 
numerous complaints filed with us alleging 
discrimination against Negroes in taverns 
and lounges. 

Attached is a copy of one such complaint 
and a copy of the record of our efforts to 
negotiate, but we have been unsuccessful in 
resolving it. The lounge owner freely admits 
that he refuses service to Negroes and is un- 
willing to change his policy. 

This is creating considerable difficulty 
within the community and we are very anx- 
ious to secure a policy of equal access re- 
gardless of race, color or creed. The Texas 
Brewers Association have also attempted un- 
successfully to obtain a change in policy. 

We are referring this complaint to you for 
your consideration and assistance inasmuch 
as we do not have a local public accommo- 
dations ordinance at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORRA G. COMPTON, 
Executive Director. 
PUEBLO, Coro., 
June 21, 1968. 
U.S. Ступ, RIGHTS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: My husband, William W. Roy- 
bal, works for Civil Service out of the Pueblo 
Army Depot for Calibration Section. He 
travels to different army installations all 
Over several states. Texas is one of them. 
My children and I visit him wherever he 
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goes when we are able. Recently we were 
in Texas and visited the Hemisfair, Houston 
and Galveston, all of which we enjoyed very 
much. However, my reason for writing is a 
little unpleasant. On June 10, 1968 we were 
staying in Temple, Texas. I sent my children 
to a "Swim Park and Miniature Golf," 3615 
South General Bruce Drive, Temple, Texas. 
They were refused the privilege of swimming, 
I am sure, because of their Mexican heritage. 
I assumed the place was a public pool since 
there is a big sign on the hi-way advertis- 
ing the place. There are no visible signs stat- 
the place is private. I called the Chamber of 
Commerce in that city later and inquired 
about a public pool. This "Swim Park" was 
the first referred to me. 

This type of incident is destructive of my 
efforts to teach my children democracy and 
equality. I habitually stress to them the im- 
portance of education for success in our na- 
tion. They take music and dancing lessons, 
belong to church choir, have belonged to 
Scouts, attend Catholic schools, etc. We give 
them all the opportunities possible to help 
them become solid citizens. It takes only one 
little act such as this to destroy much of 
what they have learned. 

May I request that this situation be in- 
vestigated. If a mistake has been made, may 
Isuggest that this pool be advertised as pri- 
vate so that others such as myself need not 
experience the same unpleasant embarrass- 
ment. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. TRINIDAD M. ROYBAL. 

Piease reply. 

OMAHA, NEBR., 
February 23, 1969. 
COMMISSIONER OF RIGHTS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: I am typing this letter to you 
in regards to four brothers which I had in 
the service. One of my brothers was killed 
in Viet-Nam. I went to the funeral in Mis- 
souri, Then we were refused to be serviced 
in this Bar because we were “Black”! The 
place in which we were refused to be serviced 
was: Mallary Bar, 415 Maine St., Steele, 
Missouri. 

The date in which this happened was Feb. 
1, 1969 at the time of 8:30 P.M. on a Saturday. 

Now I'm the sister of this man in which 
lived and fought for this Country and now 
that he is dead they make this insult on his 
family.I would like for you to "investigate." 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Atice HEGWOOD. 


BREVARD COLLEGE STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Brevard, N.C., April 27, 1970. 


Dear Sm: We have a problem regarding 
the legality of the refusal in the barber shops 
of Brevard, N.C., to cut a black man’s hair. 

None of the shops are connected to any 
other kind of public accommodations. 

If you could help us in any way concern- 
ing the legal aspects or the illegal aspects 
of this discrimination, we would like very 
much to hear from you. 

Thank you for your concern. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ken EATON, 
President, S.G.A. 


DRAFT LEGISLATION AMENDING TITLE II OF THE 
Ступ, RIGHTS Аст оғ 1964, 42 U.S.C. $ 20008 
(1964) 

$ 2000a Prohibition against discrimination or 

segregation in places of public accom- 
modation—equal access. 

(а) All persons shall be entitled to the 
ful and equal enjoyment of the goods, 
services, facilities, privileges, advantages, and 
accommodations of any place of public ac- 
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commodation, as defined in this section, 
without discrimination or segregation on the 
ground of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

(b) “Place of public accommodation” 
means a business, accommodation, refresh- 
ment, entertainment, recreation, or trans- 
portation facility of any kind, whether 
licensed or not, whose goods, services, facili- 
ties, privileges, advantages or accommoda- 
tions are extended, offered, sold, or otherwise 
made available to the public if its operations 
affect commerce, or if discrimination or 
segregation by it is supported by State action. 

(c) By way of example, but not of limita- 
tion, “place of public accommodation” in- 
cludes facilities of the following types: 

(1) a facility providing service relating to 
travel or transportation; 

(2) a barber shop, beauty shop, bath house, 
swimming pool, gymnasium, reducing salon, 
or other establishment conducted to serve 
the health, appearance, or physica] condi- 
tions of individuals; 

(3) а campsite or trailer park; 

(4) a comfort station; a dispensary, clinic, 
hospital, convalescent home, or other in- 
stitution for the infirm; a mortuary or under- 
taking parlor; and 

(5) any establishment (A)(1) which is 
physically located within the premises of any 
establishment otherwise covered by this sub- 
section, or (ii) within the premises of which 
is physically located any such covered estab- 
lishment, and (B) which holds itself out 
as serving patrons of such covered establish- 
ment. 

(d) The operations of an establishment 
affect commerce within the meaning of this 
subchapter if it is an inn, hotel, motel, or 
other establishment which provides lodging 
to transient guests, other than an establish- 
ment located within a building which con- 
tains not more than five rooms for rent or 
hire and which is actually occupied by the 
proprietor of such establishment as his resi- 
dence; if it serves or offers to serve inter- 
state travelers or a substantial portion of 
the food or beverages which it serves, or gaso- 
line or other products which it sells, has 
moved in commerce; if it customarily pre- 
sents films, performances, athletic teams, 
exhibitions, or other sources of entertain- 
ment which move in commerce; and in the 
case of an establishment described in para- 
graph (5) of subsection (c) of this section, 
it has physically located within its premises, 
an establishment the operations of which 
affect commerce within the meaning of this 
subsection. For purposes of this section, 
"commerce" means travel, trade, traffic, com- 
merce, transportation, or communication 
among the several States, or between the 
District of Columbia and any State, or be- 
tween any foreign country or any territory or 
possession and any State or the District of 
Columbia, or between points in the same 
State but through other State or the District 
of Columbia or a foreign country. 

(e) Discrimination or segregation by an 
establishment is supported by State action 
within the meaning of this subchapter if 
such discrimination or segregation (1) is 
carried on under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, or regulation; or (2) is carried 
on under color of any custom or usage re- 
quired or enforced by officials of the State 
or political subdivision thereof, or their 
agents; or (3) is required or condoned by 
action of the State or political subdivision 
thereof. 

(f) The provision of this subchapter shall 
not apply to a private club or other estab- 
lishment not in fact open to the public, 
except to the extent that the facilities of 
such establishment are made available to 
customers or patrons of an establishment 
within the scope of subsections (b) and (c) 
of this section. 
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HANOI MUST NOT CONTROL AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN POLICY 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Los Angeles Times 
brought out a point I feel cannot be 
overemphasized. 

We must make our own foreign policy. 

We must determine the right course, 
and set ourselves firmly upon it. 

Now that we have decided to get out 
of Vietnam, we must decide how quickly 
we can safely move our troops, secure 
the return of the POW's, and proceed 
to get out, We must stop waiting for the 
other side to negotiate a settlement, or 
we will be waiting forever. We must stop 
letting Saigon have a veto over our.ac- 
tions, or Ky and Thieu will keep us there 
forever. 

The three conditions of withdrawal set 
forth by President Nixon—the level of 
the fighting, the success of Vietnamiza- 
tion, and the progress of the negotia- 
tions—are all dependent on what the 
Vietnamese do. This will never work. The 
only way we are ever going to get out 
wil be to resolutely decide to get out, 
and leave Vietnam to the Vietnamese. 

I insert the editorial entitled “The 
Best Way Out of Vietnam," from the 
Los Angeles Times of July 20, 1970, in 
the Recor at this point: 

Tue Best Way OUT оғ VIETNAM 


Issue: Are the current arguments in the 


administration really to the point of how 
best to get the U.S. out of Vietnam? 

The recent public differences between the 
White House and Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers illustrate one of the reasons we 
believe that the Administration is not tak- 
ing the surest road out of Vietnam. 

The disagreements, now partly papered 
over by Rogers, were over the Communists’ 
willingness to negotiate at Paris, and the 
effect of the Americans’ Cambodian opera- 
tion on the talks, 

Rogers, who had evidently opposed the 
Cambodian venture, first appeared to be say- 
ing last week that the decision to send 
American troops into Cambodia made the 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong even 
less willing to negotiate than they had been 
before. 

We are inclined to agree, but be that as 
it may, Rogers came around under White 
House prodding and said later that while 
the long-term prospects for peace had not 
been damaged by Cambodia, the other side, 
"probably because of Cambodia," will not 
even respond to American overtures for 
another month or so. 

This quick footwork put Rogers in step 
with the White House, which apparently be- 
lieves that the Communists will not respond 
with à yes or no to the new American over- 
tures until the summer is past. 

Who doesn’t hope their answer will be 
yes? 

One can imagine a series of events in 
which the North Vietnamese, lured by hints 
of American concessions on the one hand 
and pressed by the Soviet Union on the 
other, would enter into serious talks, perhaps 
linked to a conference on all Indochina. Such 
an outcome is what the Administration 
hopes for. American officials show keen in- 
terest in the latest wraith of a hint, by 
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-way of India, that the Russians want & 
conference. 1 

But past history and current events lead 
us to think Rogers was right when he said 
that prospects for a negotiated end to the 
war are dim “because the enemy doesn't 
show any interest in wanting to end the 
war." 

The trouble with the Administration’s 
current policy is that it rests upon hopes 
for negotiations. Which is to say it rests 
upon the willingness of the other side to 
negotiate. Which is to say the Administra- 
tion’s policy leaves the rate of American 
withdrawal to the Communists. 

Believing that for reasons both foreign 
and domestic it is urgently necessary for 
the United States to get out of Vietnam 
as fast as possible, we believe the United 
States should take wholly into its own 
hands the power of decision over the rate 
of withdrawal. 

The President can accomplish this end by 
publicly announcing his determination to 
withdraw all American forces from South 
Vietnam in the next year and a half. 

The withdrawal of the United States from 
Vietnam then would depend no longer upon 
decisions made in Hanoi. 


FREEDOM CAN BE ALL OR NOTHING 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, to bring 
to mind to my colleagues, I should like to 
take this opportunity to comment on the 
August 21, 1968, invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Let us not forget these people 
and their plight. Let us recognize the 
continued threat of Communist takeover 
and decay—both from without by force, 
and from within by complacency. 

As we will be in recess next week, I 
hope all of us will, on August 21, 1970, 
bear in mind the words of our great 
General MacArthur, *Freedom can be 
all or nothing." 

A quarter century and more has 
passed since Gov. Alfred E. Smith took 
his famous walk out of the Democratic 
Party, but his speech in 1936 sounds now 
as if it could be given today. 

Governor Smith said on a January 
night in Washington: 

Let me give this solemn warning, there 
can be only one capital, Washington or 
Moscow! There can be only one atmosphere 
of government, the clear, pure, fresh air of 
free America, or the foul breath of commu- 
nistic Russia. 

There can be only one flag, the Stars and 
Stripes, or the Red Flag of the Godless Union 
of the Soviet, There can be only one national 
anthem: The Star-Spangled Banner or the 
Internationale. There can be only one vic- 
tor!" 

What has happened to the disciples of 
Jefferson and Jackson and Cleveland? There 
is only on thing we can do. We can either 
take on the mantle of hypocrisy or we can 
take a walk, and we will probably do the 
latter. 


And take а walk, Al Smith did. His 
life-long party affiliation has prevented 
an open break. But, he told his friends, 
the steady movement of our country to- 
ward the left was too great not to be op- 
posed now. 
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So spoke my mind and type of politi- 
cian.I wish we had more men in govern- 
ment today who believed and thought 
and worked like Al Smith did. 

Norman Thomas, three times defeated 
Socialist Party candidate for the Presi- 
dency, said the American people would 
never accept the Socialist Party plat- 
form, but, bit by bit, they have embraced 
it under other labels until they have even 
surpassed the original goals. Nikita 
Khrushchev, after his visit to the United 
States, said: 

When I was in America I told the people 
their grandchildren would be living under 
a red flag. What I didn't tell them was that 
they would hoist that red flag over them- 
selves, but that they would call it something 
else. 


HORTON SALUTES CHIEF CARLTON 
L. FITCH OF BRIGHTON POLICE 
UPON RETIREMENT 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways a pleasure to congratulate a man for 
a job well done, but when that job is 
terminating and the man is going into 
retirement, the congratulations are tem- 
pered somewhat with regrets at his leav- 
ing. 

When that gentleman is an outstand- 
ing police officer, it is with even more 
mixed emotions that we see him go. 

The man to whom I refer is Carlton 
L. Fitch, chief of the Brighton Police. I 
have known Carlton for many years and 
know him to be a most outstanding law 
enforcement officer, a truly splendid gen- 
tleman and a real friend to all who come 
in contact with him. Yes, I think, even 
those who have had cause to be arrested 
by Chief Fitch down through the years, 
would agree he is a fine man and very 
fair in his treatment of all. 

Carleton has served with the Brighton 
Police Force for 28 years, the last 10 as 
chief, He has seen the community prosper 
and grow, and he has seen the police 
force expand from six men when he 
started, to a well organized, highly 
skilled force of 33 men now. 

He has been shot at a few times, he 
has had to take part in chases of law 
violators at speeds of greater than 100 
miles an hour, he has saved several lives, 
he has had to engage in rough and tum- 
ble arrests, and by the same token, he 
has used highly scientific, methods of 
police skills in solving some very complex 
cases. Carlton is truly a police officer 
who has come up through the ranks to 
reach the top, and all the while he has 
gained the respect and admiration of the 
entire area. 

Chief Fitch has now reached the age 
of 65 years and. retirement., There will 
be another fine man to take his place as 
head of the Brighton force, but Carlton 
will be greatly missed: As he steps down 
and into retirement he has no intention 
of becoming inactive. He will carry on 
his work of helping others, which up 
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until now has been only part time. He 
will now be able to devote more time to 
helping a fine group from the Rochester 
inner city, the Full Gospel Church of 
Joseph Avenue, in the building of their 
“Miracle Village" near Sodus in Wayne 
County. The church, the village, and 
Carlton’s beloved Brighton are all within 
the 36th Congressional District of New 
York which I have the honor to represent 
in the Congress, so naturally I have a 
tremendous personal interest in all of 
this. 

Recently the Brighton-Pittsford Post 
ran a feature story on the then imminent 
retirement of Chief Fitch. It was au- 
thored by Jeffery Parnall and gives some 
highly interesting facts and background 
on Chief Carlton L. Fitch. I would like to 
share it now with my colleagues so that 
they, too, may know more about this out- 
standing fine man: 

For Cuter FITCH, "А SECLUDED LIFE" 
(By Jeffery Parnal) 

When Brighton Police Chief Carlton L. 
Fitch retires next week, he will move to an 
isolated “swiss chalet-type house” that he 
built himself, because he likes “the secluded 
life.” 

“T guess I've seen too many people and their 
problems,” the chief said. 

With the Brighton force for 28 years, the 
last 10 as chief, Fitch said, “What I like about 
the job is doing things for other people, but 
sometimes you need a place to get away.” 

Silver-haired at 65, the chief has penetrat- 
ing blue eyes and a face with many lines of 
worry, but he smiles easily and often. 

“You should retire at 65 and let the younger 
men have a chance to come up,” he said in an 
interview this week. 

A journeyman in carpentry at age 20, Fitch 
in his younger days helped build 400 to 500 
houses in the Brighton area as a building 
sub-contractor and built the home next to 
Camp Beechwood on Lake Ontario in Wayne 
County, whére he will retire. 

Fitch joined the force as a constable in 
1942 because “building was down during the 
war. I didn’t want to work in a factory, and 
I guess I had it in the back of my mind that 
I wanted to do police work.” 

“Back then, there were six men on the 
force and if you could breathe and felt warm, 
you were hired,” the Chief said, smiling. “The 
job didn’t require any schooling, the pay was 
$1,800, and we had to buy our own guns, and 
our duties were like those of a night watch- 
man.” 

“Now. there are 33 highly skilled men on 
the force with 14 to 16 weeks’ initial train- 
ing at each promotion. There are in-service 
training refresher courses and special classes 
for things like judo and fingerprinting.” 

Another change, said Fitch, has been the 
development of police science technology. 
For instance, Brighton Police got a convic- 
tion on a burglar arrested 50 times or more in 
the city due to a plaster cast of a tire the 
chief made. 

A resident of Brighton for most of his life, 
the chief said that when he built his house 
in 1938 at Edgewood and Warren avenues, 
“you could stand on the roof and see only 
six other houses. 

Deer used to walk within 30 feet of the 
house. People have built on every lot now.” 

Recounting many experiences, Chief Fitch 
said "I've been shot at a few times.” Once, 
after knocking on a door, someone fired a 
rifle through it. The man thought Fitch 
was a burglar. 

While giving.chase in Brighton to a man 
in a stolen car the chief said casually, at 90 
to 100 miles an hour, he fired a shot at the 
vehicle before the chase ended 1n Rochester. 
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Years later the chief stopped the same man 
coincidentally at the same point where the 
chase had started, and the man showed Fitch 
something—the bullet the chief had fired 
years before. 

“On one of my first days on the force I put 
some bullet holes into a stolen vehicle on 
the run—when the car was recovered, I can't 
tell you what the owner said to me." 

"One time I was thrown off my motorcycle 
when I hit a dog by accident. I cracked three 
ribs and took six stitches in my elbow-—still 
had to go to work the next day." 

"Every day there is something to remem- 
ber. Just a few weeks ago, when we were 
trying to capture a daylight burglar—a bea- 
gle puppy found him for us. The man was 
well hidden in the brush, out of sight of the 
officers—but the puppy went straight to the 
hiding place and started to wag its tail. We 
checked it out and found our man.” 

The chief has saved a few lives during his 
career including that of a fireman, uncon- 
Scious from a fall, whom the chief crawled 
into a fire to save, and a man who panicked 
in a fire and was trying to save 30 suits and 
about 20 pairs of shoes. 

"It was funny to see him trying to save 
them ali—in the end he didn't save any," 
Fitch said. 

Chief Fitch's main hobby is building. When 
he retires the Chief hopes to give more of his 
know-how to the Full Gospel Church of 
Joseph Ave. in building their “Miracle Vil- 
lage" near Sodus. 

For his help to these people in the past 
and for his good record of service, the chief 
received from the Brighton Kiwanis Club, of 
which he is & member, the distinguished 
service award. 

He also is a Shriner and a 32d degree 
Mason. 

Many other awards also appear on the 
walls of the chief's Town Hall office, includ- 
ing one from Monroe Community College for 
his efforts in the formation of the police 
science course there. A troop of Explorer 
Scouts cited the chief for building a cabin 
cruiser for them from an old "liberty boat." 
One plaque honors Fitch as founder of the 
County Association of Chiefs of Police, in- 
cluding seven surrounding counties. 

The chief's other hobbies include boating, 
feeding animals and shooting, though not at 
animals. "I spend about $5 weekly on bird 
seed," Fitch said. 

Touching is the chief's affection for his 
deaf and blind English cocker spaniel, Windy. 
"I have to walk him all the time—I'm sort 
of his seeing-eye man," Fitch said. 

Asked about the attitude of the commu- 
nity toward the police, Fitch said, "It's like 
waves in the sea. Two years ago we were 
often called 'pigs' and things such as that— 

‘now I think there is a strong upturn in rè- 
spect for the police. People realize there is a 
thin line between them and the big problems 
and for reasons of self-preservátion they re- 
spect the police." 

No one has ever complained about the 
police budget, Fitch said. “We're hoping to 
expand the force by four men next week." 

The best ratio of police to population is 
1% per thousand. Currently, Brighton has a 
ratio of about 1 per thousand. 

How does Fitch feel about social problems? 

"I deplore drug taking—assurity of punish- 
ment not necessarily ја, is a solution to the 
problem. A child shouldn't go to jail for 
having one marijuana cigarette, but the 
sellers of it should. When we had the prob- 
lem of the kids who burned the flag, we had 
them raise the flag at the Town Hall for a 
month." 

On student, unrest—''The injunction 
method we used at Monroe Community Col- 
legé is а good way to handle it—that way no 
one gets hurt. Publicity should also be 
limited.” 

The Vietnam War—-"I figure if you elect.a 
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man for the job, you should stand by him 
for as long as he is in office.” 

Pollution—“The minimum fine for litter- 
ing should be $5 to $10, up to $100, and it 
should be enforced. It would help 1f people 
would send letters to us when they see some- 
one litter and we could warn the offender.” 

As Brighton’s third police chief, Chief 
Fitch could not say who his successor would 
be. “Your guess is as good as mine,” he said. 

The chief and his wife, Mabel, have one 
son and two grandchildren. 


MAHONEY TO HEAD CIVILIAN 
APPEALS AGENCY 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the U.S. Army has decided 
to establish a civilian appelate review 
agency. This new agency, abbreviated 
CARA, has been in partial operation 
since July 1. Full operation will begin 
the first of the year, and the first-year 
funding will be $1.4 million. 

CARA is designed to be as independent 
as possible from the regular chain of 
command. The main office is located in 
downtown Washington, not in the Pen- 
tagon. The seven field offices are located 
in civilian office buildings, rather than 
on military bases. 

Under the present system, base com- 
manders can operate with almost ab- 
solute authority. Grievance investiga- 
tions, like courts-martial, are of ques- 
tionable validity since the investigators, 
like the court-martial juries, are depend- 
ent upon the commanders for fitness 
reports and other considerations. 

CARA will investigate complaints of 
discrimination, unfair adverse action and 
other grievances. Its investigators will be 
entirely independent of the local com- 
mand, and will report directly to the 
highest authorities in Washington. It 
appears that justice is at last beginning 
to rear its head even within the Armed 
Forces. 

One of the principal reasons for my 
confidence in the new agency is that it 
is directed by Paul Mahoney, whose ef- 
forts are largely responsible for the cre- 
ation of CARA. I oncé had the pleasure 
of employing Mr. Mahoney as an asso- 
ciate member of my staff for 6 months, 
and I have the highest respect for his 
ability and dedication. Men of the caliber 
of Paul Mahoney are hard to £nd—they 
administer Government programs at 
their best. The Army is to be congratu- 
lated for this important action. 

The Federal Times reports on the new 
agency as follows: 

ARMY ESTABLISHES NEW CIVILIAN APPEALS 
AGENCY 
(By Bob Williams) 


WASHINGTON.—The Army Department has 
established a civilian appeals agency that 
when fülly operational Jan. 1 will rule on 
grievance and discrimination complaints at 
seven offices around the world. 

According to Paul Mahoney, who heads 
the Army Civilian Appellate Review Agency 
(CARA), “We have spent considerable effort 
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in making this organization as objective as 
possible. We want to give employes a fair 
shake.” 

At an interview here, Mahoney said CARA 
field offices were purposely located away from 
Army posts, largely to “physically” separate 
them from management. 

Offices in the United States were roughly 
placed along the lines of the numbered con- 
tinental Armies, he said. Two other offices 
have been created in Heidelberg, Germany 
and Honolulu. 

Since July 1, the offices have handled dis- 
crimination appeals, but Mahoney said it 
will not be until the first of the year that 
grievances are handled by trained investiga- 
tors. 

He said the agency has a first-year funding 
of $1.4 million. Its staff which numbers 74 
full-time employes, represents some of the 
best talent the Army possesses, Mahoney 
asserted. 

Designated as a class II facility, it has real 
clout, Mahoney feels. He said installation 
commanders “will really have to lay their 
reputations on the line” if they contest 
investigator findings. 

His staff will have a three-fold mission 
that includes: 

The responsibility to investigate, discrim- 
ination complaints in this country and 
abroad. Staff members will make findings on 
the evidence they gather and prepare recom- 
mendations, including corrective action to 
comply with regulations and standards of 
the Army Department and the Civil Service 
Commission." 

They wil conduct similar full-scale probes 
of employe grievance and adverse action ap- 
peals. And as in the case with discrimina- 
tion complaints, his staff will prepare a list 
of findings and recommendations to correct 
abuses as they occur. 

Office chiefs also will keep in close touch 
with the “central and regional CSC offices on 
equal employment opportunity, grievances, 
appeals and related matters.” They will rep- 
resent. the Army Department in the “field on 
employe complaints of discrimination and 
grievances and appeals,” 

“As things stand now, we have divided 
the grievance and discrimination complaint 
function, but I believe as we gain experience 
our investigators will be qualified to handle 
both types of reviews,” said Mahoney. 

He said the Army decided to create CARA 
because “employes generally had little faith 
in agency management.” Under the preyious 
system, management was “judge, jury and 
executioner,” Mahoney added that the prac- 
tiee of using part-time investigators, “whose 
fin were not binding on installation 
commanders," left much to be desired. 

The image his organization wishes to con- 
vey to the workforce, he said, is that we are 
not “a friend of management. We've got to 
prove our objectivity.” 

Investigators will have & great deal of 
freedom, he asserted. Most of them will be 
GS-13 level employes. They will possess top 
secret clearances which will enable them to 
enter just. about every facility operated by 
the Army. They will have the authority to 
review records, personne] files, call witnesses, 
and if they decide hearings at the facility 
are not adyisable, “my staff can arrange to 
have them off post, possibly at one of our 
field offices,” Mahoney said. 

Не said, however, “If we cannot build 
credibility into this system, we will have 
nothing more than we had before.” 

One of the main advantages offered by 
the new system, Mahoney believes, is that 
the time to resolve cases will be ly re- 
duced. “We are aiming at 60 days, but I 
think this can be reduced as we gain some 
experience.” 

Many of the investigators have law de- 
grees, Mahoney said, but he suggested that 


«many other factors were considered when 


the initial selections were made. He cited 
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& draft copy of the CARA manual, which 
says: 

“The success of an investigator or exam- 
iner depends not only on how well he knows 
the methods and procedures of investiga- 
tion, but also, to a great extent, on his own 
personality, attitude and character. 

“In the course of his work, he will prob- 
ably be called upon to interview a variety 
of witnesses, and he must of necessity adapt 
himself to changing situations as they occur. 
He should be politely circumspect in all his 
contacts. At the same time he should act 
with firmness and steadfastness of purpose.” 

Thus, a familiarity with Army, Defense 
Department and CSC regulations is of 
marked importance. “Also, investigators 
must possess adequate writing skills,” he 
said. 

He explained that staffers will report 
through their chiefs directly to him or his 
deputy, Dale Boundy. And Mahoney is re- 
sponsible to Charles Mullaley, the Army’s 
director of civilian personnel. 

The upshot is that if serious problems 
arise, top officials at the Pentagon will be 
informed immediately. “I don’t think you'll 
find too many persons risking their career 
when they realize this," Mahoney said. 

He said the agency should be of real assist- 
ance to the unions, noting, “We have found 
that union representation is sometimes su- 
perior to that provided by management. 
CARA will add a new dimension of profes- 
sionalism to the equation that, I think, all 
parties will appreciate." 

His office, which was purposely removed 
from the Pentagon, is in Room 1013, 2nd and 
R Streets S.W., Washington, D.C. 20315. Ma- 
honey and Boundy can be reached at Area 
Code 202-695-2807. 

Office chiefs and their addresses follow: 

Thomas McNeely, USACARO, Atlanta, 
Room 450, Citizens Trust Building, 75 Pied- 
mont St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30803. The tele- 
phone number is area code 404-363-5801. 

Vernon Johnson (acting chief), USACARO, 
Dallas, c/o DCSPER OCP Field Representa- 
tive, Room 114, Federal Building, 31 Hop- 
kins Plaza, Baltimore, Md. 21201. Or area 
code 301-962-2350. Mahoney said this is a 
temporary location. 

Vernon Bargainer, USACARO, Dallas, 
Room 601, Thomas Building; 1314 Wood St., 
Dallas, Tex. 75202. 

Gil Yarchever, USACARO, Sacramento, 
Room 3542, Federal Building, 650 Capitol 
Mall, Sacramento, Calif., 95814. Or area code 
916-449-3257. 

Ken Young, USACARO, St. Louis, c/o 
US. Army Administration Center, TAGO, 
9700 Page Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 63132. 
This is a temporary address. 

Jim Stamps, USACARO, Honolulu, Ha- 
walian Life Building, Room 205, 1311 Kapio- 
lani Boulevard, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Bil Harris, USACARO Heidelberg, APO 
New York 09102. 


PROGRESS UNDER LAW AND 
STUDENT VIOLENCE 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Thomas W. Samuels, a leading attorney 
in Decatur, IlL, has put the problem of 
campus unrest in its proper perspective. 

In a Law Day address before the com- 
bined service clubs of Decatur, Mr. 
Samuels pointed out that the trouble 
with so many young people is that they 
do not know history, saying: 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


In their ignorance and immaturity they 
mistakenly believe that progress, reform and 
the correction of grievances can be accom- 
plished only by rioting, violence and vandal- 


Tom Samuels may be aptly described 
as the elder statesman of the legal frater- 
nity in our section of Illinois. He is a legal 
scholar of erudition and a keen student 
of current affairs. His trenchant wit en- 
livens his most serious discourses. His 
Law Day speech drew so much praise 
from his original audience that a local 
radio station later put it on the air. The 
station has since been flooded with re- 
quests for copies. I strongly recommend 
that my colleagues read his speech in its 
entirety: 


PROGRESS UNDER LAW AND STUDENT VIOLENCE 


The statement once made by Chief Justice 
Hughes, that the law is what the judges say 
it is, is true in a limited sense only. It cer- 
tainly is not a complete definition of the law. 
By that statement Justice Hughes was refer- 
ring, I think, to the power of the courts to 
interpret the law, rather than to the law 
itself. It is unquestionably true that where a 
passage in the law is unclear, the interpreta- 
tion placed upon it by the courts of last 
resort is final. But the great bulk of the law 
is not unclear. 

What then is the law, if it is not merely 
what the judges say it is, and how has it de- 
veloped? Has it been responsive to human 
needs, and has it contributed to the reform 
of Social ills and social injustice? 

First, what is the law? 

The law is that set of rules, regulations, 
standards and sanctions by which, with com- 
mon consent, our personal relationships, 
business and commerce are regulated, and 
without which there would be utter chaos 
and anarchy. 

One author has defined law as “the mech- 
anism (for want of a better word) by which 
man has sought protection from the arbi- 
trary despotisms of uncontrolled power; from 
the threat or fact of injustice to his person 
and to his property; from dispossession of 
his human and his civil rights; from the 
degradation that arises from social inequali- 
ties destructive of his personal significance 
and worth ... and from the disruption of 
life by the irrational forces of passion, caprice 
and chance.” 

The law we know today has evolved slowly 
out of the experience and wisdom of the ages, 
and its evolution has kept pace (lagging 
sometimes behind) with the growth and 
needs of modern civilization. 

Much of the law we know today and by 
which we are governed, was not the law 100 
years ago, or even 50 years ago. 

“At one stage of the development of our 
law,” legal historians tell us, “a man charged 
with a crime was subjected to trial by fire. 
If he survived the ordeal, he was innocent; if 
not, he was guilty. That was barbarism. Cruel 
and excessive punishment for minor offenses 
at one time was the rule. Up until the middle 
of the fifteenth century, killing another, in 
self-defense, could not be pleaded as a de- 
fense in a murder case.” Imprisonment for 
debt was a common punishment, 

In 1776, one of the most notable years in 
the history of mankind for many reasons, 
Adam Smith published his “Wealth of Na- 
tions,” a book long regarded by many econo- 
mists as a sort of economic bible. 

In this book he advocated allowing every 
man to pursue his own interests in his own 
way, with few, if any, restrictions. Every man, 
he said, should be permitted to bring his 
industry and his capital into the freest com- 
petition, In this way “only the strong and 
the fit would survive. Every man for himself 
and for himself alone.” 

This concept of the survival of the fittest 
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became, and for many years was, the gospel 
of our economic life and was recognized by 
the law. 

Under this philosophy: 

(a) You could enslave human beings if 
you were strong enough; 

(b) You could sell adulterated food and 
dangerous drugs with impunity; 

(c) You could misbrand and falsely label 
your products; 

(d) You could work your employees for 
unlimited hours a day and under the most 
unsanitary and hazardous conditions; 

(e) You could work children long hours 
in mines and other dangerous places; 

(f) You could conspire with others to fix 
prices. The Sherman Antitrust law was not 
passed for more than a hundred years after 
Adam Smith enunciated his laissez faire 
doctrine: 

(g) You could, without fear of punish- 
ment, misrepresent what you sold; it was up 
to the purchaser to discover the facts. This 
was the doctrine of caveat emptor (let the 
purchaser beware). 

“You could do all these things,” it has 
been said, “and only the fit and the strong 
would survive. That was considered good 
economics, and it was all lawful.” 

But gradually we have changed all that. 
“We came to see," as one writer has put it, 
"that the ape and tiger method of the strug- 
gle for existence was not compatible with 
humane principles; that real progress de- 
pends not on imitating the jungle process, 
but in combating it. and that our efforts 
should be directed not so much toward sur- 
vival of the fittest as toward fitting as many 
&s possible for survival." 

Under this new concept which over the 
years worked itself into law, we abolished 
slavery, enacted pure food and drug laws, 
abolished child labor, required safe, humane, 
and sanitary working conditions, imposed 
strong restrictions on the competitive proc- 
ess, recognized the basic rights of free speech, 
freedom of worship and all the other free- 
doms enumerated in the Bill of Rights of 
our Constitution. We substituted for the 
doctrine of “caveat emptor” (let the pur- 
chaser beware) the more enlightened doc- 
trine of "let the seller beware." Under this 
new doctrine, if you are going to sell securi- 
ties, for example, you had better make sure 
you do not misrepresent their worth or omit 
any information material to their worth. 

Now all these great and beneficial improve- 
ments in the law and many, many others, 
have been brought about by peaceful and 
lawful means—not by violence, not by 
smashing windows and burning buildings, 
disrupting courts and flag-burning. 

It is not true, as many misguided and ig- 
norant young college students appear to be- 
lieve, that the law over the years has not 
been responsive to human needs, 

It is not true that the law has not adapted 
itself to the solution of new problems and 
new conditions. 

It is not true that this country has been 
indifferent to the needs of the poor, the 
weak and the aged. 

There are some well-intentioned people 
running around the country today telling 
impressionable student audiences that we are 
& sick and dying nation—dying from the 
sickness of poverty and indifference to hu- 
man needs and human values. 

Well, if poverty were a fatal illness we 
would have been dead long ago. In fact, 
there wouldn't be a nation alive today. 

The Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth 
Rock knew nothing but poverty. 

There was dire poverty among the Colon- 
ists. 
Poverty stalked the trails of those hardy 
souls who crossed the mountains and prairies 
to settle the West. 

Widespread poverty followed the Civil War. 

There was poverty during and following 
the panics of 1873 and 1892. 
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There was world-wide poverty during the 
depression years of the 30s. 

There is poverty today—too much poverty. 
I don't condone it, and I am not saying that 
because we have always had poverty we 
should not be concerned about it. But I am 
saying that we have done something about 
it. 

As one observer of our efforts in the field 
of social justice has said, “We are taking care 
of the poor, the aged and the sick on a scale 
never before dreamed of. By unemployment 
insurance, by Workmen's Compensation, by 
housing and welfare programs, by Medicare, 
by minimum wage legislation, by Social Se- 
curity, and by support of farm prices, we 
have increased the material and spiritual 
well-being of many millions of people." And, 
we have done all this by law and without re- 
sort to rioting or vandalism. 

We are not a sick and dying nation. We 
are а great and compassionate nation. 

But to hear some of our young radicals— 
both students and professors—talk, you 
would think that our country is so com- 
pletely indifferent to human needs and во 
completely rotten that it ought to be de- 
stroyed now, by violence, if necessary. 

Students this week told our Legislature 
that campus turmoil and unrest would not 
cease until we do something about the social 
issues facing the nation. Since it didn’t cost 
these students anything, they apparently do 
not realize that the American people have 
almost broken their backs in the cause of 
social justice and reform. 

The fact is, there has been more social 
legislation—more awareness of and response 
to human needs in the last 50 years than in 
all the rest of our history, and I repeat, it 
has all been accomplished by lawful means. 

Maybe not all of this legislation has been 
wise. Maybe some of it needs revision. It 
may be that we have placed too much empha- 
sis on help and too little on self-help. Wheth- 
er all this social legislation in the long run 
proves to be wise or not, it has at least been 
а sincere attempt to meet the needs of mod- 
ern man. We have made progress and we 
have made it under the law and by lawful 
means. 

True, progress has sometimes been slow, 
but all sound progress is slow. All sound 
growth, whether of nations or trees, is slow. 
But we have grown as a nation despite some 
cancerous spots on our body politic, and we 
have done it all under the law and by lawful 
means. 

Tt is not so long ago that we burned people 
at the stake in this country. It has not been 
long since the mentally defective were ob- 
jects of derision and laughter. Now we take 
care of them. It has not been long since 
lynching was a common and widely-con- 
doned practice. The march of the human 
mind is slow, as Edmund Burke said, but it 
has marched during the short life of our 
republic. 

The trouble with so many of our young 
people who believe all this talk about sick- 
ness is that they don't know history. They 
are not only ignorant of history, not only 
immature and without experience, they are, 
like children, impatient. In their ignorance 
and immaturity they mistakenly believe that 
progress, reform and the correction of griev- 
ances can be accomplished only by rioting, 
violence and vandalism. 

Admittedly, there are wrongs and imbal- 
ances that remain to be corrected, but the 
point I am trying to make and the clear 
lesson of our history is, that you don't have 
to burn down the house because there are 
termites in the basement. 

These impatient, ignorant and often arro- 
gant youngsters like to talk about the “gen- 
eration gap." If we oldsters were only young- 
er and know as much as they know, we would 
understand the realities of life, and we would 
applaud their classroom boycotts, their sit- 
ins, their rioting and other mindless actions. 
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Now there is & generation gap. Obviously, 
there is a gap of an entire generation be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 50. But the real 
gap—the gap they do not understand, is a 
gap, not merely in years, but a gap in knowl- 
edge and experience and in the practical 
judgment and wisdom that come only from 
experlence and maturity. The gap they talk 
&bout is in their heads, but they don't know 
it. That's the real generation gap. 

Maybe we oldsters are "squares." 

Maybe we do believe in the old-fashioned 
decencies of life. 

Maybe we do love our country and respect 
its laws and its courts. 

Maybe we do believe іп law and order. 

Maybe we do thrill at the sight of the stars 
and stripes. 

But at least we are not so ignorant and so 
incredibly stupid and naive as to think we 
can improve our country by tearing it down 
and defying its courts. Maybe we are not 
young enough to know everything, as James 
M. Barrie once said, but we are old enough 
to know a few things. 

No people on earth enjoy greater freedom 
under the law—freedom of speech, of peti- 
tion, of worship, and of assembly. Our rights 
and blessings transcend anything known in 
the entire history of the human race. 

But the law is not all a matter of rights, as 
So many people seem to believe. There are 
definite limitations upon all our rights, 

Thus, although I have the right of free 
speech, I do not have the right to slander my 
neighbor. In other words, there 1s a limita- 
tion on my right of free speech. 

I have the right to build a fire on my 
premises, but not if it endangers my neigh- 
bor's house, for that would be an unlawful 
nuisance, 

I have the right to march upon the streets, 
but not the right to join with others 1n riot- 
ing, window-smashing, rock-throwing and 
vandalism. 

I can. write as I please, but I have no right 
to forge your name on.a check or a deed. 

I have the right to drive a car, but not 
while intoxicated or at a high and dangerous 
rate of speed, 

I have the right to speak, but not the 
right—certainly not the moral right—to cry 
"fire" in a crowded theatre, as Holmes once 
said. 

I have а right to drive my fist back and 
forth, until it comes in contact with your 
nose, and then that right ends precisely 
where. your nose begins. 

"The essence of the law," someone has 
said, "the ideal of the law (not always at- 
tained) is justice and mutual respect for the 
rights of others." In the exercise and enjoy- 
ment of all our wonderful rights and free- 
doms for which mankind has struggled and 
died throughout the centuries, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that every right 
has its limitations and that every right must 
be measured against the rights of others. 

No man exercises his rights in a vacuum, 
but only as a living part of society. It is an 
eternal truth that no man liveth unto him- 
self, Each of us is but a single cell in that 
great human organism we call society, and 
each of us contributes to the health or dis- 
ease and destruction of that organism in 
proportion as each of us is, or is not а sound 
cell in that organism. 

I believe that students who destroy univer- 
sity property, who block the entrances to 
university buildings and by force prevent 
others from entering, who by force and vio- 
lence seek to prevent and do prevent com- 
panies like Dow Chemical and General Elec- 
tric from interviewing prospective employ- 
ees among students, who riot and burn be- 
cause they don't like the decisions of our 
courts, are law breakers and should be dealt 
with as such, promptly and vigorously. 

"These young militants despise the uni- 
versities for their research on the weaponry 
of war," as Eric Sevéreid has observed. “They 
withhold their respect for the universities’ 
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role in taming the beast in man and vastly 
improving his physical, material and psychic 
existence over the years. 

"They claim they hate war, but they love 
their own substitute wars on campuses and 
elsewhere.” 

Some of these students are outright anar- 
chists; some of them are Communist in- 
spired. Some of them may be idealistic. 
However, the fact that they are young and 
idealistic and disenchanted with society as 
presently organized is no excuse for their 
senseless and unlawful acts; and those silly, 
muddle-headed, pusillanimous professors and 
administrators who can't distinguish aca- 
demie freedom from academic license, who 
&ppease these young lawbreakers, negotiate 
with them, grant them amnesty and apolo- 
gize for them, are, in my judgment, worse 
than the students, and deserve nothing but 
publie contempt—and they have it. 

Equally deserving of public contempt, in 
my opinion, are those so-called intellectuals 
(mostly of liberal persuasion) who profess to 
find idealism in the depredations against 
public order and decency by those left-wing 
militants recently involved in the bombing 
outrages. 

I agree entirely with the New York Times 
which recently warned its readers that 
"Bombings must not be glossed over as 
merely the misguided actions of idealistic 
youth; they are the criminal acts of potential 
murderers.” 

Now, I have no quarrel with idealism. We 
have always been an idealistic nation, but 
our young idealists should be reminded, as 
President Henry has said, that “They are 
not the first idealists nor are they the first 
missionaries in social service or the first to 
dream of improvements in our social struc- 
ture." Indeed, he says, "It has been theirs 
to reap the harvest of the efforts of many 
others in our history" who have dreamed of 
social change and who, by lawful means, have 
made their dream come true. 

Nevertheless, many young radicals and rev- 
olutionaries, particularly the Students for à 
Democratic Society, contend that their 
fathers and grandfathers have made no mean- 
ingful contribution to the welfare of man- 
kind; that they have succeeded only in mak- 
ing a mess of our society, and that 1t should 
therefore be destroyed, by violence if neces- 
sary. 

Let us take a brief look at this “mess” our 
forefathers have created. 

Mr. Eric A. Walker, President of Penn- 
sylvania State University, drawing upon some 
facts gathered by Bergen Evans of North- 
western University, had this to say, in sub- 
stance, to a graduating class; 

"Your parents and grandparents are the 
people who within just five decades—1919- 
1969—have, by their work, increased your life 
expectancy by approximately 50 percent— 
who, while cutting the working day by a 
third, have more than doubled per capita 
output. 

“These are the people who have'given you 
& healthier world than they found, and be- 
cause of this you no longer have to fear epi- 
demic of ‘flu, typhoid, smallpox, diphtheria, 
Scarlet fever, measles or mumps that they 
knew in their youth, and the dread polio is 
no longer a medical factor, while\TB is al- 
most unheard of. 

“These are the remarkable people who lived 
through history’s greatest depression. Many 
of them know what it is to be poor, what it 
is to be hungry and cold. And because of 
this, they determined that it would not hap- 
pen to you, that you would have food to eat, 
milk to drink, vitamins to nourish you, a 
warm home, better schools and greater op- 
portunities to succeed than they had. 

“Because they gave you the best, you are 
the tallest, heathiest, brightest, and prob- 
ably the best looking generation to inhabit 
the land. 

“Because they were materialistic, you will 
work fewer hours, learn more, have more 
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leisure time, travel to more distant places 
&nd have more of & chance to follow your 
life's ambition. 

“These are the people who fought man's 
greatest war. These are the people who de- 
feated the tyranny of Hitler and who, when 
it was all over, had the compassion to spend 
billions o£ dollars to help their former ene- 
mies rebuild their homeland. 

“And these are the people who had the 
sense to build the United Nations, 

"It was representatives of these people who, 
through the highest court of the land, fought 
racial discrimination at every turn to begin 
&new era in civll rights. 

“These are the people who have built 
thousands of high schools, trained and hired 
tens of thousands of better teachers, and at 
the same time made higher education a very 
real possibility for millions of youngsters— 
where once it was only the dream of a 
wealthy few. 

"They have made more progress by the 
sweat of their brows than in any previous 
era." 

Some mess! 

And, they have done it all within the 
framework of the law and under the protec- 
tion of the law. 

All I can say is: I hope those members of 
the present generation who, with no lack of 
modesty, place themselves at the knowledge- 
able end of the generation gap, will con- 
tribute in their lifetime one-tenth as much 
to the welfare of mankind as their forefath- 
ers have contributed. 

"If they can make as much progress, if 
they can accomplish as much in as many 
areas us their forefathers have accomplished 
in just two generations, they should be able 
to solve a good many of the world's remain- 
ing ills. 

"Maybe they can succeed; where we have 
failed, to find an alternative for war. 

"Maybe they can find an answer to the 
problem of racial hatred." 

This is their challenge. But they will never 
meet this challenge by violence and lawless- 
ness. 

Our young radicals, left-wing professors, 
some editorial writers and intellectual snobs 
like to sneer at what they call “the Estab- 
lishment"—"our rotten, hypocritical estab- 
lishment.” 

Just what is this so-called establishment 
that they are so eager to destroy? 

I'll tell you what it is. 

It's our churches, our police and fire de- 
partments, our stores and factories which 
produce the necessities and luxuries of life 
and furnish us with jobs, 

It’s baseball and football. 

It’s high school basketball. 

It’s our textile mills. 

It’s free public Schools. 

It’s trade unions, collective bargaining, 
hard roads and automobiles. 

It’s airplanes. 

It’s radios and televisions. 

Mies pasteurized milk and unadulterated 


It’s modern farm machinery. 

It's going to the moon. 

It's a free press, free elections, Boy Scouts 
and Y.M.C.A.s. 

It's our courts and our Constitution. 

It's Social Security. 

It's the finest telephone system in the 
world. 

It's air conditioning. 

It's the highest per capita income in the 
world. 

It's our mounting war on pollution. 

It’s our hospitals, research centers, nurs- 
ing homes, mental clinics, orphanages, banks 
and junior colleges—all developed under the 
law and protected by law. 

In short, it is all those attainments and all 
those institutions, with all their flaws, that 
make up modern civilization and furnish us 
with a degree of affluence, protection, leisure, 
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comfort and convenience such as has never 
before been experienced by mankind. 

This is our “dirty, rotten establishment” 
which our radicals and left-wingers are out 
to destroy. 

The Amercan people, the great silent ma- 
jority, if you please, are fed up with these 
radicals: and revolutionaries, these bomb- 
throwers, anarchists, vandals and left-wing- 
ers who never miss an opportunity to down- 
grade our country. If they are not willing 
to work for reform within the framework 
of law, I say: let them go to some other 
country if they think they can find a better 
one, or let them go to jail, where most of 
them should be now. 

I do not wish anyone to conclude from 
what I have said that I am against peaceful 
dissent. I am not. The right to dissent is 
one of our most precious heritages. We have 
had dissenters and healthy dissension 
throughout our history. In George Washing- 
ton’s time there were those who vigorously 
dissented against the war and loudly insisted 
that the Revolution was a tragic mistake. 

There were those who dissented, almost to 
the point of treason, against our Civil War. 
They called it “Mr. Lincoln's war" and de- 
manded that he throw 1n the sponge and let 
the South go its way. In a shouting, tumul- 
tous, overflow peace meeting held in New 
York City on July 2, 1862, they adopted & 
resolution, amid hisses and boos at the 
mention of the President's name, reciting 
that “God never intended that we should 
succeed in this war.” Stop it, they cried. 
This war between brothers is immoral. 
Bring the boys home now, they demanded 
But Lincoln, resolutely facing the noisy dis- 
senters of his day, stood fast. Fortunately, 
history has a way of reappraising the events 
of the day. I believe that history will reap- 
praise the events of our time. 

We should not be unduly alarmed, there- 
fore, because we have dissenters among our 
students. We have had dissent and dissent- 
ers throughout our history, but a great deal 
of the collegiate dissent we are experiencing 
today is lawless and pointless, or so it seems 
to me. 

What on earth did the students at North- 
western University expect to prove or gain 
by setting fire to the University’s Traffic In- 
stitute or by blocking traffic on Sheridan 
Road and thereby infuriating the residents 
of Evanston? 

What on earth did the students at Yale 
expect to gain or prove by setting fire to the 
Law School, or the students at Washington 
University by burning the ROTC Building, 
or the students at Illinois by smashing win- 
dows and forcing the merchants on Green 
Street to barricade their store windows, or 
the students at California by destroying 
manuscripts recording a lifetime of research, 
or by destroying a local bank building? 

Mothers and fathers are breaking their 
backs to send their children to college. For 
what purpose? To dissent? Yes, peacefully, 
among other things, if they like, but not for 
rampaging on the streets, imprisoning deans 
in their offices, destroying college records, 
burning down buildings, throwing rocks at 
Officers who try to quiet them down and en- 
gaging in other such senseless and mind- 
less conduct. 

As one editor recently commented: 

"Students, like everyone else, have a right 
to speak their mind on any subject, but we 
have never envisioned the purpose of col- 
lege as that of providing a base for maraud- 
ing bands to embark on street rampages, ar- 
son, and worked-up confrontations with law 
enforcement organizations." 

Iask you: How can such senseless conduct 
possibly help our country, or right any 
wrongs? How can it In any way serve to 
furnish a guide to our elected public offi- 
cials or improve the lives and well-being of 
our citizens? | 

A few days ago I listéhed to a group of 
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university presidents discussing the crisis on 
our campuses. They told us how deeply con- 
cerned the students are over the ills of so- 
ciety. Well, aren't we all? But we are not 
burning, bombing and rioting about it. We 
have seen that evils and grievances can be 
corrected by lawful means. If these students 
would spend more time reading the history 
of our country and less time listening to 
the detractors of our country, they would 
know that grievances can be corrected and 
that reforms can be brought about by lawful 
means. 

While these educators did not expressly 
condone rioting and vandalism on the cam- 
puses, I did not hear them say one word 
about discipline, punishment or restitution 
for damages done to property. It seemed to 
me that the undertone of their remarks was 
one of apology for the actions of the stu- 
dente, rather than sorrow that such things 
could happen on our campuses. I detected no 
semblance of backbone in any of them, nor 
any indication of awareness of their respon- 
sibility to the thousands of students who are 
there for an education, nor to the frustrated 
parents and taxpayers of the nation who are 
footing the bilis; 

Much of the conduct we are now seeing on 
our college campuses 1s not peaceful dissent; 
it is sheer lawlessness; and in my opinion it 
would not be so widespread and serious to- 
day if our college administrators had not 
weakly tolerated it and condoned it when it 
first reared its ugly head. 

President Nixon warned Columbia Опіуег- 
sity two years ago that “If student violence 
is either rewarded or goes unpunished, then 
the administration will have guaranteed a 
new crisis on its own campus and invited 
student coups on other campuses all over 
the country.” 

I never thought I would live to see our uni- 
versity administrators and faculties cave in 
and close down our institutions of higher 
learning in the face of violence. They have 
yielded to the mob! What an example for the 
rest of us! The Chancellor of Northwestern 
University, on the closing down of that 
school, said it was.done “in symbolic recog- 
nition of the concerns that trouble our cam- 
pus.” Academic hogwash! What an excuse 
for closing down an institution of higher 
learning! Closing down a college because stu- 
dents are seriously concerned with the ills 
of society, is about as weak, irresponsible and 
senseless as closing down a church because 
its members are seriously concerned with the 
sins of mankind. 

When a university accepts tuition for a 
semester’s schooling, it thereby enters into 
an implied contract to furnish a semester's 
schooling. When school authorities haven't 
the moral courage to stand up against the 
mob, I suppose it is too much to expect them 
to perceive the moral implications of break- 
ing a contract, 

In my opinion, we need a new set of lead- 
ers among our educators. What good is an 
education if it isn’t backed up with judg- 
ment, horsé sense and moral courage? 

The time has come to reject, totally and 
forever, violence as & means of protest, not 
only on our campuses, but everywhere. 

Before closing this talk, I want to make it 
"perfectly clear," in the words of Mr. Nixon, 
that I am not condemning all college stu- 
dents. I am convinced that 1% is a minority 
of students, frequently joined and urged on 
by outsiders, who are creating the havoc on 
our campuses, interfering with the rights 
of their fellow students, and seriously dam- 
aging the public's image of our institutions 
of higher education. The great majority of 
our youth are sincere, responsible, and 
wholly admirable. My only objection to them 
is that Iam not one of them. 

I began this talk in the hope that I might 
convince you that great progress and great 
reforms havé been made, and can only be 
made, under law and by lawful means; that 
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law in today's world is not “just a figure of 
speech or a rhetorical flourish, but our pro- 
tector, our heritage, our refuge and our 
glory." Whether I have succeeded 1s for you 
to say. 

It 1s only through law and order that we 
can survive and continue to progress. 

Without it, we would revert to a jungle 
life. 

Let us then respect the law and obey it. 
If we don't like it, let us strive to change 
it in the manner provided by law. If we 
don't like the decisions of our duly-elected 
leaders, let us express our dissent peacefully 
and without resort to senseless violence. 
There is no other defensible way. Any other 
way means anarchy. 

We have grown and prospered as a nation 
by law and by lawful means. We still have 
our shortcomings, but we are nevertheless 
the greatest and freest nation on earth. 

Let us therefore stand up for it, speak 
out for it, and defend it against the creeps, 
the weirdoes, bombers, haters, radicals and 
revolutionaries who, while enjoying its bless- 
ings, wish only to destroy it. 


NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL 
CENTER 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, a lot 
of people are surprised at the amount 
of environmental work now being done 
at Argonne National Laboratory, which 
is on the outskirts of Chicago. 

Argonne is a facility of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and its principal as- 


signment, of course, is searching into 
the peaceful uses of the atom. It has 
been suggested, however, that Argonne 
would be a good location for a National 
Environmental Research and Develop- 
ment Center. 

This suggestion comes from my col- 
league, Representative JOHN ANDERSON, 
and me. 

Why? Because Argonne has the capa- 
bility to carry on a large number of re- 
search projects. The people are there 
now. The know-how is there. The build- 
ings are there and the laboratories are 
there. 

A sizable part of Argonne's effort al- 
ready has been turned toward environ- 
mental studies, including smogless pro- 
pulsion of commercial vehicles and the 
ecology of the Great Lakes. Argonne has 
developed à system by which urban areas 
can forecast any period of heavy sulfur 
dioxide concentration in the atmosphere 
and is currently working with the Na- 
tional Air Pollution Control Board to 
design a national emergency operations 
control center for air pollution episode 
control. 

Two of Argonne's major facilities are 
the Zero Gradient  Synchrotron— 
ZGS—a 12.5-billion-electron-volt “atom 
smasher,” and JANUS, a reactor de- 
signed to study the effects of neutrons 
on living organisms. The ZGS—fifth 
largest machine of its kind in the 
world—is used for high-energy physics 
experiments by scientists from midwest- 
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ern universities. One of the most trou- 
ble-free machines of its kind, it has made 
possible experiments which have added 
to man’s knowledge of the building blocks 
of nature. JANUS has recently begun its 
role as an outstanding irradiation facili- 
ty in Argonne’s radiobiology program. 

Argonne’s headquarters are in the dis- 
trict which I represent, but much of its 
work is done in Idaho. Representative 
Orval Hansen of that State accompanied 
me on a visit to the Illinois facility in 
July. We were impressed by the possi- 
bilities. 


"DOC" NELSON—UTAH AGGIE 


HON. SHERMAN P. LLOYD 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, students 
who went to college at Utah State Uni- 
versity are known as “Aggies,” and all 
attempts to change the name into some- 
thing more sophisticated have thus far 
failed. 

One of the greatest “Aggies” of them 
all was George “Doc” Nelson, former 
light heavyweight wrestling champion 
of the world, and for many decades, 
trainer and wrestling coach at Utah 
State. He became so well-known and so 
beloved for his wonderful personality 
and his persistent kindness and consid- 
eration that a fieldhouse was named 
after him. 

“Doc” Nelson died last week. He was 
in his advanced years. When I was an 
undergraduate at Utah State many years 
ago and a sports correspondent for Salt 
Lake City newspapers, “Doc” Nelson was 
my good friend and has remained so 
through the years. The Deseret News 
eulogized him in an editorial on Au- 
gust 10, which I wish to put in the. Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as befitting the mem- 
ory of a great human being: 

GEORGE NELSON 

If a man can leave a legacy of character, 
then George Nelson must have left a large 
one, 

His obituary telis a lot about the man— 
that he was a top athlete, trainer of top Utah 
State University athletes, and active church- 
man. But it tells little of "Doc" Nelson's 
character. 

It does not teli the kind of trust and ad- 
miration he inspired in Aggie athletes to 
help them turn in top performances. It does 
not tell the high regard that prompted the 
USU to name its fieldhouse after him. And 
his obituary does not tell the countless per- 
sonal ways he helped his athletes. 

“Doc” Nelson was blessed with an honesty 
and sense of humor that helped him talk 
many young athletes through their prob- 
lems. “His stories are legend,” says one sports 
writer. And he was blessed with a wife who 
loved the young men who were his pride, who 
cared for some of them when they needed 
nursing or a good meal. 

But those who worked with “Doc” Nelson 
know he didn't hoard the blessings he re- 
celyed. They know he gave himself to others 
and he passed those blessings on. With his 
death the past weekend, Utah has lost one 
of its most outstanding citizens. 
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BROWNOUTS AHEAD FOR PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST, TOO 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, residents 
of the Pacific Northwest have become 
used to hearing about the power short- 
age problems of the rest of the Nation 
while feeling quite secure about their 
own resources. For 30 years, the Pacific 
Northwest, with its own great hydroelec- 
tric resources of the Columbia River and 
Canadian natural gas supply, has: been 
the most power-rich region in the United 
States. 

But this abundant power supply, 
once considered inexhaustible, is being 
threatened by an unprecedented demand 
for electric power by industry and the 
public. There is no definite agreement 
among experts on how much power ac- 
tually will be needed during the next 
few years in the Pacific Northwest, but 
many -haye forecast power problems, 
beginning in the winter of 1971-72, and 
reaching a precarious imbalance during 
the winter of 1976—77. While over 3 mil- 
lion new kilowatts of new power will be 
added to the present supply by 1975, the 
region will still be 185,000 kilowatts be- 
hind the demands of consumers and in- 
dustry and reserves established by the 
Federal Power Commission. 

In view of these predictions, the Pa- 
cific Northwest and most of the Nation 
are being forced to deal with some com- 
plex questions: How much power will be 
needed in the closing decades of the 20th 
century? Are power demands unreason- 
able in light of environmental concerns? 
How much generation can the region 
build, or afford, without an excessive in- 
trusion on the ecology? What is excessive 
environmental change? Recent articles 
in the East Oregonian in my congres- 
sional district and the Oregonian of 
Portland indicate forcefully the prob- 
lems to be faced. 

On July 28 of this year, I cosponsored 
a bill, H.R. 18666, which would establish 
a Commission on Fuels and Energy to 
study these and other important ques- 
tions, The Commission would be de- 
signed to recommend programs and pol- 
icies intended to insure, through maxi- 
mum use of indigenous resources, that 
the U.S. requirements for low cost and 
adequate energy are met, and to recon- 
cile environmental quality requirements 
with future energy needs. The possibility 
of a nationwide power shortage is real, 
and must be faced before it becomes 
critical. 

I commend the articles to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

[From the East Oregonian, Aug. 4, 1970] 
NORTHWEST FACING POWER SHORTAGE 
(By Bill Hill) 

(Eprror’s Notrr.—Utility spokesmen say а 
power crisis is developing in the Northwest 
both in electrical energy and gas supplies. 
The following analysis of the situation was 
produced by a writer close to the situation 
for more than a year.) 
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For 30 years the Pacific Northwest has been 
the most power-rich region in the United 
States in terms of electrical energy. Elec- 
tricity costs in the region are among the 
lowest in the nation, 

But the picture is changing, changing in 
terms of methods used to generate electrical 
energy, and, perhaps, due to change in cost 
to consumers and industry. 

After years of outcry by preservationists to 
end hydroelectric projects on the Columbia 
and Snake rivers, Northwest Utilities have 
focused attention on nuclear power for sal- 
vation in the production of electricity. 

And now, antinuclear. sentiment, along 
with waning water power and opposition to 
other kinds of utility plants and transmis- 
sion lines, is growing faster than the demand 
for more electrical energy. 

There is no agreement between utilities on 
how much power actually will be needed 
during the next few years. In some areas of 
the Northwest the picture is gloomier than 
In other areas. But the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration is forecasting an electrical en- 
ergy gap as early as 1973. 

Unless Canadian officials approve requests 
from Washington, Oregon, Idabo and Nevada 
natural gas companies for an additional three 
million cubic feet of natural gas daily, a prob- 
lem is expected to develop for industry and 
consumers alike, 

This shortage of fuel is viewed as a 
dangerous situation for such new industrial 
complexes as the Atlantic Richfield refinery 
near Ferndale and the Harvey Aluminum 
plant in Klickitat County, Wash., both re- 
quiring large quantities of natural gas. 

The problems of power-producing energy 
for the Northwest no longer can be summed 
up in dollars and cents. They now are being 
viewed from the angle of availability. In 
some quarters it is said that a lack of power 
is going to start inhibiting living standards. 

The Northwest already has turned, for the 
first time, to a coal-fired electrical plant. The 
huge complex is in construction near Cen- 
tralia, Wash., site of the only major coal de- 
posit in the Pacific Northwest. Power from 
this plant is scheduled to go “оп the line" by 
the end of next year. It wil amount to 
700,000 kilowatts. The plant, sponsored by 
Pacific Power and Light, Portland, will con- 
sume up to 18,000 tons of coal daily. 

At about the same time the Chelan County 
Public Utility District's Rocky Reach Dam 
improvement in generating capacities will put 
on the line 476,000 kilowatts of new power. 
The John Day Dam, near Rufus, Ore, will 
generate nearly a million new kilowatts of 
power by 1972. Despite all of this new elec- 
trical energy, the Northwest still will be 176,- 
000 kilowatts behind the demands of con- 
sumers and industry and reserves established 
by the Federal Power Commission. 

By 1975 the Northwest will be 185,000 kilo- 
watts short despite the addition of nearly 
three million new kilowatts of power from 
various other generating facilities. 

If all programed construction at Northwest 
generating plants is carried out on sched- 
ule—which they fear may not be done—the 
energy gap could be closed by 1976. Six fa- 
cilities will put 2.1 million new kilowatts of 
power on the line during 1975-76, resulting 
in a surplus of 792,000 kilowatts. 

The surplus would exist, utility officials 
Say, аз & percentage overage required by the 
FPO. But one thing obviously troubles re- 
gional power companies: the unexpected, A 
huge industrial complex in any of their areas 
requiring vast quantities of electrical energy 
could upset programs. 

Robert D. Timm, Washington state's di- 
rector of utilitles and transportation, has 
warned industrial development leaders and 
legislators that strict adherence to timetables 
for construction of electrical generating 
plants is mandatory to prevent “brownouts” 
by 1975. 

Loss of the power thrt would have been 
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generated by the Eugene, Ore. nuclear 
plant—turned down by voters in May of this 
year—was a blow to Northwest utilities, 

Eugene will share the power produced by 
Portland General Electric’s Trojan plant at 
Rainier, Ore., the first Northwest nuclear- 
fueled plant, aside from the one in operation 
at the Hanford Atomic Energy Works near 
the Tri-Cities in southeastern Washington. 
The Hanford facility is operated by Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System. 

A second nuclear plant, scheduled for 
Western Washington, is under study at 
Roosevelt Beach near Moclips, Wash., spon- 
sored by WPPSS, Plant construction tenta- 
tively is scheduled for completion by late 
1976 or early 1977. 

The third Northwest nuclear plant, orig- 
inally scheduled for construction at Kiket 
Island in Skagit County, is co-sponsored by 
Seattle City Light and Snohomish County 
Public Utility Dist. 1. 

It, too, has faced area opposition which re- 
mains unresolved. 

Because of public reaction, officials believe 
long delays in construction could be more 
costly than transporting the power to Puget 
Sound from a plant at Hanford, one alterna- 
tive proposal. 

In the meantime, a survey by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration has indicated 
that existing transmission towers between 
Seattle and Hanford could accommodate 700- 
kilovolt lines in à manner that will provide 
seven times the transmission capability along 
existing rights-of-way. 

In contrast to other areas of the North- 
west which oppose nuclear generating plants, 
the Tri-City made a strong bid for siting 
nuclear plants in their area. Indications are, 
they may get their wish. 

Having lived with nuclear energy for more 
than & quarter century, communities com- 
prising the Tri-Cities are conditioned to 
nuclear power and view these plants as just 
another industrial development for the area 
providing more jobs and an additional eco- 
nomic base. 

Exactly what view environmentalists are 
going to take of this situation remains to be 
seen. Their opposition could rise if a large 
cluster of nuclear plants is set along the Co- 
lumbia, using river water to cool condensers. 

On the other hand, indications are that 
such plants would use holding pools and 
cooling towers so that heated water would 
not be returned to the river, One plan is to 
use the heated water to irrigate farmland as 
far north as the Yakima Valley, 

The average kilowatt hour production of 
these proposed nuclear plants is 1.1 million. 

In examining the power generating capaci- 
ties of federally financed dams along the 
Columbia, it seems environmentalists have 
missed a bet by not calling for installation of 
the 11 generating units originally designed, 
but not built, into the Chief Joseph Dam at 
Bridgeport, Wash. 

Jim Green, project. engineer at Chief 
Joseph Dam; who recently moved to the 
Grand Coulee project, says no funds have 
been approved to install generators in the 
11 waterfall outlets built into the project. 

The dam, 51 miles below Grand Coulee, is 
an Army Engineers. project with 16 gener- 
ators alread installed. The project's return on 
electrical energy—$145 million in 12 years— 
exceeds the total cost of the dam, $144.4 mil- 
lion. 

But its power-producing potential hardly 
has been tapped. With installation of 11 
other generating units, Chief Joseph Dam 
could produce in excess of 700,000 kilowatts 
of new power, equal to that of the Centralia 
coal-fired plant and nearly equal to the out- 
put of one nuclear-fueled plant. 

With a moratorium on dam building along 
the Snake River approved by the U.S. Sen- 
ate, No more dam sites on the Columbia for 
hydroelectric projects, the absence of North- 
west coal fields for coal-fired electrical plants, 
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an insufficient supply of natural gas to fire 
plants—Northwest utilities have but one al- 
ternative: nuclear-fueled generating plants. 

By 1990 at least 20 Northwest nuclear 
plants will be needed, utilities say, Where 
the plants are sited will determine consumer 
cost of electricity for the region in the years 
ahead. 


[From the Oregonian, Aug. 5, 1970] 


NORTHWEST POWER SHORTAGE May 
BECOME CRITICAL 
(By Gerry Pratt) 

How do you like the idea of a power short- 
age where you are asked not to open the 
refrigerator door any more than you һауе 
to? Or to turn down the house temperature 
from 72 to 68 degrees? Or to reduce commer- 
cial lighting like neon signs? 

It happened 1n California not long ago. It 
happened in Oregon in 1952 when the De- 
fense Electric Power Administration issued 
an edict reducing all large power loads by 10 
per cent. 

It couldn't happen now? Listen to H. R. 
Richmond, administrator of the Bonneville 
Power Administration speaking of the criti- 
cal power situation developing through 1970- 
1977. To successfully meet load demands, 
he says, 

1—"Al hydro and thermal generating 
units must be installed on schedule, a most 
difficult accomplishment; 

2—Considerably better than critical water 
runoff conditions must evolve; 

3—Wintertime temperatures must be nor- 
mal or above; 

4—There must be no forced outage fail- 
ures of large generators, particularly during 
the critical years of 1972-73 and 1973-74. 

"Snould any of these conditions not be 
satisfied, the firm loads of the publicly, co- 
operatively and privately owned utilities 
probably could be met, but large loads would 
have to be curtailed.” 

If we go to California for replacement 
power the rate is roughly twice the rate what 
we pay locally for interruptible power. 

Ironic? Here in the Northwest with the 
great power resources seeded in the Bonne- 
vile Dam and now reaching up Into Canada? 


MILLS TAKE MUCH ENERGY 


Sure, we have lots of power, But a glance 
at the BPA contract schedule shows where it 
goes: Alcoa with aluminum plants at Wenat- 
chee and Vancouver, Wash., 390 megawatts; 
Anaconda at Columbia Falls, 225 megawatts; 
Harvey at The Dalles, 180 megawatts with 
another plant coming»on the line across the 
river sitting on a contract for an additional 
105 megawatts of firm power; Intalco at Bel- 
lingham, Wash., with 280 megawatts; Kaiser 
with aluminum pot lines in Spokane and Ta- 
coma, 490 megawatts; Reynolds with Long- 
view and Troutdale plants, 422 megawatts. 
And now, still pledged but long past its orig- 
inal contract date, Northwest Aluminum at 
Astoria has a claim to an additional 240 mega- 
watts to go on the line just when the power 
squeeze begins to tighten on the rest of 
industry in 1973. 

Experts never questioned the value of an 
aluminum reduction plant until now, except 
the farmers who sued because they claimed 
the fumes damaged their crops and con- 
taminated their cows. But now, with the 
arguments rising over the safety and ecology 
of the big scale atomic plants planned in 
our future to meet this mushrooming power 
demand, even aluminum plants are being 
measured for what they provide against what 
they take out of the Northwest's basic power 
resources. 

Bonneville, which made the deal to sell 
off that last large block of low-cost firm 
power to Northwest Aluminum and then re- 
newed the contract when Northwest failed 
to fulfill its contract, is quick to point out 
the plus side of the aluminum industry. 
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In 1969 they say the industry in the North- 
west produced 657,000 tons of aluminum, 36 
percent of the entire aluminum production 
in the United States. Aluminum pot lines 
and their auxiliary works employed 12,000 
people and paid $112 million in salaries and 
wages or something slightly more than $9 
million a month scattered over the region. 
But at the same time those pot lines soaked 
up 2,352 megawatts of power, And Richmond 
expects the entire peak load of the Pacific 
Northwest Group Area to peak at 19,900 mega- 
watts in the winter of 1970-71 with a defi- 
ciency of 230 megawatts on peak or just 
about what is planned for Northwest. 


ELECTRIC SPREAD “BROAD” 


Tektronix, one plant in Beaverton, paid 
salaries of $5.5 million a month and em- 
ployed better than 8,300 people in that plant 
which used à mere 17 megawatts. The spread 
between the great electroprocessing pot lines 
consumption of power and what it takes to 
turn the wheels of normal industrial and 
manufacturing plants is that broad. 

Even the big electro chemical plants such 
as Penn Salt in Portland takes only 34 mega- 
watts; Hanna Nickel has a contract for 85 
megawatts for the entire operation; Oregon 
Steel Mills take 20 megawatts; Crown Zeller- 
bach's Camus layout takes 70 to 80 mega- 
watts. 

At Warrenton near Astoria, Northwest 
Aluminum proposes to use 240 megawatts to 
employ something between 600 and 700 
people. 

It is now too late, says Bonneville, to undo 
the extension granted Northwest Aluminum's 
power contract. But by the time they get 
going in October, 1973, the pact will have only 
13 years to run. There are no options or ex- 
tensions in a BPA contract of any kind. 

What any aluminum plant builder would 
be facing is a whole new power ballgame after 
13 years. There is room with that fact in 
mind, BPA sources admit, for negotiations to 
delay the plant—if we get down to regulating 
the refrigerator doors. 


KLEPPE COMMENTS 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
point I include the text of my Au- 
gust 1970 newsletter to my constituents 
of the west district of North Dakota: 


AGRICULTURE AcT OF 1970 


After 38 days of public hearings, 92 ex- 
ecutive sessions, 27 night meetings, and a 
year and a half of negotiating nearly every 
sentence and word of the 57-page Farm Bill, 
the House Agriculture Committee came up 
with a bill that was ultimately passed by 
the House and sent to the Senate where 
action is hoped for shortly. 

There has been a lot of emotional dia- 
logue about this bill. It has been made the 
“whipping boy” by many who are not satis- 
fied with the provisions. 

As a Member of the House Agriculture 
Committee, I sat through the long hours of 
debate and negotiation. This is not the bill 
I would have written personally, nor is it 
the kind of farm bill the Administration 
would write if it had the power to do so. It 
is a compromise bill which has the thoughts 
and writings of many. It had the support 
of the Chairman of our Committee and the 
ranking minority member. It had the sup- 
port of the Republican and Democratic lead- 
ership of the House. It is a very minimum 
bill, but vital to agriculture in this Country. 
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If the Farm Bill had not passed the House 
(and it did so with only a majority of 41 
votes) our Nation’s farmers would have 
faced either a straight continuation of the 
1965 Act or a reversion to the old laws in 
effect prior to 1965. As one North Dakota 
newspaper commented recently, “The cost to 
North Dakota if a farm bill is not approved 
in this session of Congress is staggering.” 

In many ways this bill is similar to legis- 
lation of the past, but it at least contains 
some movement and direction toward the 
free market. It suspends quotas and con- 
trols on wheat and cotton, and it establishes 
в set-aside system that should help provide 
farmers with greater flexibility in the man- 
agement of their own farms. This year when 
we are suffering from some drought in sec- 
tions of North Dakota, wheat certificates 
become that much more important because 
they can represent the only income that 
some farmers receive. Of major interest to 
North Dakota is my amendment which 
makes it mandatory that wheat certificate 
payments be at 100% of parity for the do- 
mestic portion. 

Our national prosperity is directly linked 
with our farm prosperity. Without a sound 
agricultural economy we are not going to 
have a sound total economy. The assistance 
we provide in the new Farm Bill will be re- 
paid many times over to American taxpayers 
and consumers. This bill represents the best 
bill possible at this time, even though it 
1sn't the best possible bill. 


THE ECONOMY 


One of the most critical problems facing 
our country today is inflation. Much has 
been said concerning the causes of inflation 
and what the future holds for our economy. 
A brief review of the facts is in order. 

From 1960 to 1970, the cost-of-living went 
up 25 percent. Because of the mismanage- 
ment of our economy during the two previ- 
ous administrations, President Nixon as- 
sumed office facing a budget deficit of $60.6 
billion. 

What policies did President Nixon adopt 
when he took office? He has cut the national 
budget for 1971 by almost $20 billion. For 
the first time in twenty years, we are spend- 
ing more on human resources than on de- 
fense, The President has outlined 57 saving 
actions (reducing or elimination of Federal 
programs) designed to save $2.5 billion, and 
hopefully, achieve a balanced budget for 
1971. 

While the Administration has been strug- 
gling to break the inflationary cycle, some 
Members of Congress still are intent upon 
increasing spending. I believe that this is 
one of the contributing factors to our pres- 
ent inflation and for this reason I have voted 
to cut government spending by more than 
$35 billion during my two terms in the 
House. 

True, we are still feeling the grip of infla- 
tion. Inflation, created by a decade of mas- 
sive fiscal irresponsibility, cannot be stopped 
overnight. The President's anti-inflationary 
policies are having some effect on the econ- 
omy. The per capita income was at an all 
time peak in the second quarter of this year. 
Money is becoming more available. Interest 
rates have been edging downward. Housing is 
already improving. Commitments for mort- 
gages are rising. All indications are for an 
improved economy during the last quarter of 
this year. 

The time is long overdue for the “big 
spenders" of the Congress to assume their 
share of responsibilities if the economy is 
to continue to prosper once again. Continued 
reckless spending, as we have witnessed so 
often in the past, will only serve to fuel the 
fires of inflation. 


CAMBODIA 


When President Nixon announced his de- 
cision to send American troops into Cam: 
bodia to clean-out the Communist sanc- 
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tuaries, he was viciously attacked by some 
Members of Congress, the press, and many 
college students. It is now obvious that his 
criticism was both unreasonable and unwar- 
ranted. 

The President, in announcing his decision, 
promised that all American troops would be 
out of Cambodia by June 30, 1970. He has 
kept his word and we are now seeing the 
dividends from his bold move. Hostilities 
have sharply decreased in South Vietnam. 
Our casualties are at their lowest level in 
3% years. The North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong forces have suffered a severe set-back. 
But most important, the endless list of en- 
emy supplies and weapons captured in Cam- 
bodia can no longer be used against Ameri- 
can troops. 

I consider the remarks by one of our own 
servicemen who was there, Spec, 4. Jim Keler 
of Chicago, to be the best assessment when 
he said, "It was a lot better for us to come 
over and get the stuff this way, than them 
throwing it at us every day the other way. 
If they don't have it they can't shoot it. I 
think it will save a lot of lives. I think the 
President was right in doing it. I only wish 
somebody had had the guts to do it a long 
time ago." 


SOUTH FLORIDA CITIZENS 
SUPPORT PRESIDENT NIXON 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
a few days ago I received in the mail 
more than 4,500 petitions signed by citi- 
zens of the 10th Congressional District 
of Florida which I represent. 

These citizens were inspired to send 
forth the petition by Mr. John Powell, 
the publisher of the Fort Lauderdale 
Tribune, one of the outstanding weeklies 
in the State of Florida. 

What surprised me least about the pe- 
titions was the fact that these citizens 
were not moaning because they are 
Americans nor were not urging the de- 
struction of some American institution 
ridiculing the President or praising the 
Vietcong. 

Far from it. They are American citi- 
zens pledging allegiance to America and 
to President Nixon. When I think of 
those who are causing trouble for our 
Nation in her time of need. I feel deep 
pride in the citizens I represent. Their 
pledge of allegiance speaks for itself. 

In offering my thanks to John Powell 
and his petitioners, I urge my colleagues 
to read the petition. It makes a lot of 
sense. 

The petition follows: 

We PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE: A PETITION TO 

PRESIDENT NIXON 

We, members of the Silent Majority, object 
to demonstrations and desecrations to our 
flag promoted by professional revolution- 
aries. 

The television networks are filled with in- 
terviews of people talking about being 
"turned off" and alienated from their coun- 
try. 

We, the undersigned, have been alienated, 
too. We are alienated by the unpatriotic 
rabble we see on our television screens. 

If you are going to listen, don't forget 
that we, too, are Americans. 

We want you to listen not only to the 
angry mob, but also to the loyal, taxpaying, 
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concerned Americans who believe that 
change must come only through constitu- 
tional means—not by violence and threats 
of violence from a small minority who at- 
tract the television cameras. 

Our message to you is that we also want 
the war in Vietnam to end. But we think 
your decisions in Vietnam and Cambodia are 
in the best interest of America. 

Do not fail us now in the face of a mob 
brought to a frenzy by enemies of our coun- 


THE THIRD FOREST AND THE 
ECONOMICS OF SCARCITY 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on May 14, 
1970, Mr. John E. Ray, third executive 
vice president of Union Camp Corp., de- 
livered a splendid address entitled “The 
Third Forest and the Economics of Scar- 
city" at the Resources for the Seventies 
Cooperative Field Conference on Forest- 
ry and Natural Resources at Millarden 
Farms in Woodbury, Ga. 

Mr. Ray is one of the outstanding for- 
estry leaders in the Nation and his ad- 
dress is both eloquent and informative. 
I would like to include this herein with 
my remarks. 

Mr. Ray and his associates in Union 
Camp Corp. are doing a splendid job not 
only in the promotion of the forestry in- 
dustry but in working among community 
interests in all of the areas where the 
company has its plants. I know of no 
industry in the Nation which emphasizes 
more the obligations and responsibilities 
of its employees within the communities 
where they reside than does the Union 
Camp Corp. It is extremely active in the 
field of community and employee rela- 
tions and its efforts in this connection 
are a benefit not only to the company’s 
employees but to the communities and 
the Nation. 

Mr. Ray’s address follows: 

THE THIRD FOREST AND THE ECONOMICS OF 
ScaRCITY 
(By John E. Ray III) 

It's sort of ironic for me to address you in 
such a bountiful state as Georgia and after 
а fine and filling lunch . . . because what 
I plan to talk about is the Economics of 
Scarcity, the very real Economics of Scarcity 
that the forest products industry is ap- 
proaching right now. 

Economies of Scarcity! That's a phrase we 
haven't heard very often for 30 years or more. 
It sounded strange to me too when it first 
came to mind as I was preparing this talk. 
Here we are producing and consuming more 
forest products and in greater quantities than 
ever before in the history of man—576 pounds 
of paper and paperboard per American capita 
and an annual total of 43.7 billion board feet 
of lumber and plywood. 

Yet the Economics of Scarcity is, I believe, 
not only accurate but—to use today’s popu- 
lar adjective—relevant in describing our cur- 
rent situation, 

Now our current standard of living is fabu- 
lous compared to, say, the hard times of the 
thirties. But even the depressed thirties 
would have appeared luxurious to the people 
of Elizabethan times; And Elizabethan con- 
ditions were beyond the wildest dreams of 
people who lived a thousand years earlier. 
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And so on back to what Thomas Hobbes 
called the “nasty, brutish, and short” life of 
primitive man. 

The point is that scarcity is relative. Our 
current levels.of consumption may seem like 
anything but scarcity by previous standards. 
But we don’t live by or derive our feelings of 
well being from previous standards, 

Let's look at it another way. Suppose we 
were forced back to the consumption levels 
of ten years ago. Suppose, on a per capita 
basis, we had only 433 pounds of paper at our 
disposal, and 17 per cent less lumber and 
plywood. We would, I'd venture to say, feel 
very deprived, very much up against it. 

And yet that's precisely the kind of re- 
trenchment that could lie ahead of us. Let's 
examine some trends. 

Presently there are about 214 acres of 
woodlands for every person in the United 
States. Based on population growth projec- 
tions andthe erosion of forests to make way 
for airports, highways, housing developments 
and other manifestations of urban spread, by 
the year 2000 there will be no more than 114 
acres of forest land per American—and at 
Union Camp we're very much aware that 
that's only one pine growth cycle away. 

That's a major element of scarcity devel- 
oping...in the form of a shrinking supply 
base for our raw materials. 

There are scarcities developing too in the 
means of production for transforming the 
raw materials into forest products. The scar- 
city of labor to tap pine trees, for example, 
has seriously weakened the gum naval stores 
industry. Georgía, which produces 85 to 90 
per cent of domestic output, has seen this 
product group go down during the soaring 
sixties from $25 million to less than $9 mil- 
lion. 

In the prime forest product area of paper— 
where for a long while now we've grown ac- 
customed to talking and thinking in terms 
of overcapacity—the situation has suddenly 
reversed itself. Tight money, the traditionally 
low return on the huge outlays required for 
new mills and papermaking machines, and, 
most fundamentally, the increasing difficulty 
and cost of acquiring backup resources of 
wool and water have reduced the oncoming 
increments to production potential very sig- 
nificantly. In 1969 only 2.7 percent was added 
to existing papermaking capacity. Compare 
that to the average annual increment of 4.6 
per cent for the rest of the sixties. And cur- 
rent industry plans call for a continued 
lowering of that average. 

It comes as a shock—it happened so quick- 
ly—to realize that the problems ahead will 
more likely be in the area of supplying paper 
demand rather than creating demand to ab- 
sorb production capabilities. 

Turning to lumber, a scarcity situation 
could be shaping up there as well. If deferred 
demand breaks through the tight money 
bind, we could be heading towards the near- 
term needs of 2.5 million new housing units 
& year specified by Housing and Urban De- 
velopment George Romney. In 
1968— not а boom year but more typical than 
1969’s_ depressed  constrüctión  level—we 
Started 1.5 mitllnion new dwellings and pro- 
duced 43.7 billion board of lumber and ply- 
wood. Applying Straight percentage increases, 
meeting new housing needs at a 2.5 million 
level will require production of 73 billion 
board feet of lumber and plywood. 

How did it-all happen? Why, after 25 years 
of plenty, are we abruptly up against limits 
not only in our wood supply but in resources 
which have heretofore seemed limitless such 
as usable air and water? 

The answer, I believe, is that, over the past 
generation, we've become a nation of vora- 
cious consumers. We eat more, buy more 
durable and non-durable commodities, use 
more services, and enjoy more luxuries than 
any nation in history. The average American 
uses about 200 pounds more paper and paper- 
board than the average Swede who ranks 
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next in per capita consumption and about 
nine to ten times as much as the average 
Russian who thinks he’s coming along right 
well. Two-car American families are com- 
monplace and some of our biggest cities are 
faced with the incredible problem of how to 
deal with abandoned cars, cars that people 
just walk away from when they break down. 
We consume so much that merely getting 
rid of our total refuse has become a major 
task. 

Stil it’s a good life and I'm sure all of 
us would like to see continued improvement 
in living standards. With the accent on con- 
sumption, however, it’s difficult to get across 
the problems of producers and ways of solv- 
ing them. 

But that's exactly what we have to do. By 
one tree growth cycle from now, demand 
for forest products is expected to double. 
And for the South, according to the Southern 
Resources Forest Committee, the rise will be 
even greater with wood usage going up 2.3 
times current levels. 

How do we go about combating the pend- 
ing Economics of Scarcity in the forest prod- 
ucts industry? 

If we define Economics of Scarcity as & 
situation in which supply fails to keep pace 
with demand, & course of action emerges. 
We have to accelerate supply. 

Generally speaking, there are two broad 
roads to this goal. One is through greater 
utilization of our wood resources. 

Georgia has made remarkable advances in 
this direction. During the sixties, while state 
pulpwood production went up about 35 per- 
cent, the use of chips, sawdust, and other 
formerly wasted wood residues rose 250 per 
cent. That's had the impact of adding more 
than a million acres to Georgia timberlands. 
And, going by national and regional trends, 
it's reasonable to anticipate at least a dou- 
bling of current usage of wood residues over 
the next tree growth cycle. 

I'm proud to say that Union Camp has 
contributed to Georgia's record, Our Sa- 
vannah mill was the first in the state to 
use chips and pine slabs and today residues 
provide 21 per cent of our pulping needs. 

We're also pursuing another form of in- 
creased utilization through two new Chip- 
N-Saw mills, now under construction in 
Georgia, which will enable us to process into 
lumbér smaller diameter logs than was pre- 
viously possible. 

These and other- utilization measures— 
like recovering more wood fiber in the pulp- 
ing process—will help. But the most effec- 
tive, direct approach to augmenting supply 
is by the other road . . . by increasing wood 
yield per acre. 

That's where the Third Forest comes in, 
I'h sure most of you are as or more fami- 
Mar with the idea of the Third Forest than 
Iam... and that’s a very good reason for 
me to clarify my use of the concept. The 
First Forest is the original virgin timber- 
land, the forest primeval, and the Second is 
the Forest that replaced it according to the 
random forces of nature alone. The Third 
Forest is the scientifically managed Forest 
the one in which we—businessmen, public 
servants, and interested citizens—play or 
can play a role. 

I'm going to cite figures that don't sound 
like much in themselves, but you have to 
realize that they are the backbone of our 
contribution—as people involved in the for- 
est products industry—to the present peak 
in living standards. And what might read 
like slight changes in yield are reflected as 
thousands of tons of paper and millions of 
board feet of Iumber, 

Here again, Georgia shines. For the South 
as a whole, average annual forest yield per 
&cre is .& cords of wood. Georgia averages 
25 per cent more or half a cord per acre. 

As might be expected, companies in the 
forest products business do better. At Union 
Camp, for example, on our Georgia acreage 
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we average .7 cords of wood per acre per 
year. On our best tree farms, under absolute- 
ly optimum conditions, we manage an an- 
nual acre yield of 24% cords. 

There's tremendous room for improvement 
in wood yield. But, by the nature of the 
slow-growing beast, that means sustained, 
consistent effort . . . continued research in 
growing bigger, more densely fibered trees 
and accelerating their growth; sharpening 
techniques of site preparation, seeding, fire 
&nd disease prevention, and harvesting ef- 
ficiency. 

Union Camp, for one, expects to be get- 
ting one to 1.2 cords of wood per average 
acre by the end of the seventies. Now, I 
realize that our company puts more time 
and money than most landowners into grow- 
ing more wood. After all, it's a major aspect 
of our business. So I'm not suggesting our 
goal as a general] standard to be achieved 
Over the next ten years. , 

What I am suggesting is that we aim for 
that kind of average yield for the South by 
the year 2000, by the end of this begin- 
ning tree growth cycle. If we could by then 
attain a 1.2 cords average per Southern 
acre—with the progressive state of Georgia 
showing the way with a 1% cords yield—and 
if we could generalize that same tripling rate 
of advance nationally, we would offset the 
40 per cent shrinkage that will have taken 
place in our base of supply. We will be able— 
with the help of the increased utilization of 
wood I mentioned before—to provide the 
greater number of Americans living then 
with the 800 pounds of paper and paperboard 
each is projected to consume, to supply their 
increased lumber requirements, and, in short, 
meet the doubled demand on forest prod- 
ucts brought on by continuously improving 
standards of living and communications. 

I don’t think that kind of increased yield 
is an unreasonable expectation. State and 
federal forestry agencies and forest products 
companies will, of course, continue their ef- 
forts in that direction, 


But the real hope of improvement lies, 
I'm convinced, in the private sector of the 
forest economy. Simply because so much 
can be done there. 

Take this state, for example. Seventy-eight 
per cent of Georgia's timberlands are pri- 


vately held . . . by some 200,000 farmers 
and businessmen, Fifteen per cent is owned 
by industry and the remaining seven per 
cent by federal, state, and local govern- 
ment. Business and government, we can as- 
sume, utilize progressive methods of silvicul- 
ture and so get better than average wood 
yield. That means that the private sector— 
&bout 20 million acres—is producing some- 
where under the half cord average for Geor- 
gla as a whole. 

How can we help to beef up yields of pri- 
yate holdings? One way is to continue and 
step up what we haye been doing .. 
spreading the message of good forestry prac- 
tices. 

Our Georgia Forestry Commission does it- 
self proud along these lines. With its assist- 
ance in fire fighting and prevention, and its 
counseling of private landowners on ad- 
vanced cultivation practices, it ranks with 
the best public agencies in the nation, 

The Future Farmers of America is another 
group that is doing its share. It is helping 
to bring an awareness of the importance of 
trees and increasing know-how and interest 
in forest cultivation into the classrooms. 
That will certainly have long-run beneficial 
impact on private land yields. 

And business, including Union Camp I’m 
happy to say, is actively spreading the word. 
Like other forest products companies, we 
have been and are educating everyone who 
will hold still long enough, cooperating with 
all other groups in the field, and distributing 
free seedlings to landowners, youth groups, 
and others. 
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These and other educational activities have 
helped and will continue to help important- 
ly increase yield in the private sector. 

Another area that is definitely worth in- 
vestigating is that of incentives. I would 
point out that, while industry had been in- 
stalling improved silviculture practices for 
years before 1944 when timber production 
became eligible for capital gains treatment, 
that incentive did provide much added im- 
petus to such programs. I would suggest that 
a more equitable ad valorem tax structure 
applied to forest lands would greatly encour- 
age improved wood yield. I’m sure too that 
incentives can play a roll in important spe- 
cial areas—such as hardwoods cultivation— 
where very little has been done and which 
involve inordinate expense for private enter- 
prises or individuals. 

It's interesting to note that the Third For- 
est started during a time of plenty. Compa- 
nies were improving their forests and wood 
production 30 years ago, simply as good busi- 
ness practice, with no thought of imminent 
scarcities, Fortunately, with the help of pub- 
lic and private groups, & good start was 
made towards the higher wood yields we will 
need in the future. 

Today with wood resources showing their 
limitations in the face of overwhelming 
growth in demand coupled with an eroding 
supply base, it is not too much to say that 
the Third Forest is as essential to the future 
progress of the forest products industry as 
the cotton gin was to the development of 
the early textile industry. 

And I suspect the Third Forest will work 
in the same way. Just as volume production 
by the cotton gin put pressure on finding im- 
proved ways to pick cotton—and, incident- 
ally, on increasing cotton yield per acre— 
so the Third Forest will generate pressure on 
the means of production. 

Take, for example, the trend I described 
before in the slowed growth of new paper 
production capacity, If an increased flow of 
raw material is forthcoming from our lesser 
acreage, ways will be found—through equip- 
ment and processing advances, assuming that 
additional mills will not be feasible—to pro- 
duce the greater quantities consistent with 
demand growth. 

In housing, to take another example, pro- 
duction methods applied to the new factory 
built, modular homes indicate that 20 per 
cent more dwellings can be built from a given 
amount of lumber and plywood. 

But again, whatever private enterprise can 
do is based upon the growth of the Third 
Forest. And that’s a cooperative effort, en- 
tailing business and individuals, public and 
private organizations, 

That brings up other resources which have 
become worrisome. Previously I mentioned 
usable air and water. 

I'd like to make some remarks on them 
from a different viewpoint than that taken 
by the current chaotic concern. I find some 
very strong analogies between the need to 
combat pollution and the need to combat 
searcity through the Third Forest. 

I could say that the forest products indus- 
try has demonstrated concern with pollu- 
tion long before it became a publicized prob- 
lem. I could say that my company has spent 
$10 million over the past decade on prevent- 
ing pollution and that we're continually up- 
grading our anti-pollution equipment and 
techniques. 

All that is true, but it’s beside the point. 
It’s talking defensively and in no way in- 
duces a productive approach to the problem. 

In reality, like the imminent scarcity of 
wood. resources, the idea of air and water 
being in “short supply” has developed sud- 
denly. It has taken us by surprise. Let’s ad- 
mit it. How many people really thought ten 
years ago that there might be limitations to 
these resources? 

Let's also admit that we are all guilty. The 
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consumer through his wants—and I dare 
say needs—for automobiles, paper, appli- 
ances, and most everything else; the pro- 
ducer through his desire to make a reason- 
able profit by satisfying these needs; the gar- 
bage-generating citizen is guilty; so is the 
tourist passing through; so is the Communist 
and the Capitalist, the Democrat and the 
Republican. We can all.cry “Mea culpa!” 

Once we get beyond the finger-pointing 
stage, we can think clearly. Like the Third 
Forest, combatting pollution of our elements 
is a collective project. It goes beyond the 
single company or the single industry, be- 
yond the single state. It’s as ridiculous to put 
& company out of the competitive running 
by laying on an exorbitant expense for pol- 
lution control as it is for a company to argue 
that it should continue to pollute air and 
water because it can’t afford to install anti- 
pollution equipment. We don't even find 
general agreement as to what the most effec- 
tive pollution control] entails. 

Conserving our air and water resources is 
at least a regional problem with strong fed- 
eral overtones. It requires intensive, broad- 
based, coordinated action. 

Despite the role of villain assigned to us 
by some groups, industry can be counted on 
to do its share. Looking at the forest prod- 
ucts area, industry has certainly proven its 
cooperative, responsible attitude. Most com- 
panies have over the years, and despite satis- 
fying ever rising consumption, planted mil- 
lions more trees on the timberlands under 
their jurisdiction than they've cut down, In- 
dustrial woodlands have consistently pro- 
moted the multiple use concept, providing 
hunting, fishing, and other forest recreation- 
al opportunities to more people than ever 
before. 

Those of us who are concerned with grow- 
ing forests and producing forest products 
stand at the interface between rising de- 
mand and the resources needed to supply it. 
I think we're in excellent position not only 
to satisfy greater consumption but also to 
expand the productive conservation of these 
resources. 


THE CALIFORNIA WATER PROJECT 
PRESENTS ANOTHER PUZZLE— 
EAST SIDE OR WEST SIDE? 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, 3 weeks 
ago I inserted a list of questions asked by 
California resources secretary, Norman 
B. Livermore, Jr, regarding the East 
Side canal project. 

His questions, Mr. Speaker, were asked 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and cen- 
tered on the environmental impact of the 
proposed East Side Division of the Cen- 
tral Valley project and the effect of the 
development of many thousands of acres 
of new cropbearing lands on the agri- 
cultural economy of California. 

As a consequence of Mr. Livermore's 
asking those questions, East San Joaquin 
Valley interests correctly interpreted the 
State officials as favoring one project, 
the State water project, over another, the 
East Side Division of the federally fi- 
nanced Central Valley project. 

The problem, Mr. Speaker, is that 
there is not enough water to supply the 
proposed needs of these two mammoth 
projects. 
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The dissent among the water contrac- 
tors in this matter is growing, despite the 
efforts of the State's “water company,” 
the Department of Water Resources, 
which is trying to soothe both sides for 
fear that the real weaknesses of the 
water planning in California will be 
made apparent to the people of the State. 

At a recent meeting of the State of 
California's Board of Agriculture, Wil- 
liam R. Gianelli, director of the Depart- 
ment of Water Resources took note of 
the gathering clouds of competition for 
California's remaining water and sug- 
gested that the water users should not be 
fighting among themselves but, instead, 
should be fighting against the “extreme 
conservationists." 

What Mr. Gianelli is really saying, Mr. 
Speaker, is that the water contractors 
of State and Federal water should band 
together and fight the people of the State 
who are very concerned about the effects 
of massive water development upon the 
environment of the areas of origin and 
the areas of receipt. 

Mr. Speaker, “extreme conservation- 
ists" is a abel fitting all conservationists. 
There is no half effort to preserve the 
environment. 

I believe Mr. Gianelli knows that fact, 
and that he and the others who would 
peddle the State's water resources to 
those who would add to the rampaging 
and disastrous growth of the Los Angeles 
Basin and the very real economic prob- 
lems facing the State's agricultural in- 
dustry are deluding themselves if they 
think they are up against a handful of 
“extremists.” 

The people of the State are con- 
cerned—extremely concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to place into 
the RECORD a letter to the State Agricul- 
ture Board from John Garabedian, a 
grower from Fresno, Calif., who is un- 
happy at the State’s efforts to send water 
south at the expense of the East Side. 

I would also like to place into the Rec- 
ORD а response to that letter from Mr. 
Gianelli. 

I would draw to the attention of those 
who read these letters the absence of 
consideration regarding what will hap- 
pen to the areas of origin if the water 
they are bickering about is diverted. 

The letters follow: 


PETERS & GARABEDIAN, 
Fresno, Calif., June 29, 1970. 
ALLAN GRANT, 
President, State Board of Agriculture, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Deak Mr. GRANT: As you know, I will be 
unable to attend the meeting on Thursday. 
I am, therefore, writing this letter pertain- 
ing to our state water problems, Inasmuch 
as Mr. Gianelli is going to speak to the Board 
on this subject, I believe this letter is timely. 
Please read it after Mr. Gianelli’s talk. I am 
in full agreement with practicaLy all of Mr. 
Gianelli’s thinking, but I cannot say the 
same about Mr. Livermore there in Sacra- 
mento. 

I am particularly concerned that San 
Joaquin Valley water needs are being ignored 
while emphasis is being placed on moving 
water to Southern California, As an example 
of matters causing my concern, I have noted 
that in spite of the fact that the Proposed 
Feasibility Report for the East Side Division 
of the Central Valley Project to serve areas 
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in the San Joaquin Valley was received by 
the State of California in December of 1968, 
no comments have yet been forwarded to the 
Department of the Interior. 

In the meantime, the state has sent ap- 
proving comments to the Department of the 
Interior on the Proposed Feasibility Report 
on the Peripheral Canal which report was 
received in Sacramento in July, 1969. Maybe 
it is significant that the Peripheral Canal 
would serve the State Water Project which 
would deliver water to southern California 
areas. 

The East Side Canal will serve areas in 
Stanislaus, Merced, Madera, Fresno, Tulare, 
Kings and Kern Counties in addition to fur- 
nishing water in Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Counties as a supplement to the 
Folsom South Canal. 

Many thousands of acres of already devel- 
oped agricultural lands in the San Joaquin 
Valley must have the supplemental water 
supplies now available for the East Side 
Canal if they are to survive severe water 
shortages and rapidly falling water tables. 
In addition, predicted population increases 
in California will have both direct and in- 
direct results in the worsening of the exist- 
ing critical situations. Demands will increase 
for municipal as well as agricultural supplies. 

There is a great danger that unless prompt 
action is taken by the state to advance the 
East Side Canal, this badly needed facility 
will have been sacrificed to satisfy environ- 
mentalists who want this long-allocated and 
available water for discharge to the delta 
and the ocean. Blithely, casually and un- 
realistically these people are saying that east 
side areas should look to the “north coast” 
for water while the environmentalists active- 
ly oppose such “north coast" development. 

The unfortunate result is liable to be that 
the water needed for the initial phase of the 
East Side Project will be lost while over 
2,000,000 acre feet of northern California 
water flows through central California and 
over the Tehachapi to serve southern Cali- 
fornia. 1,500,000 acre feet has been allocated 
to the East Side Division by state and fed- 
eral agencies for years and until this water, 
made available by federal CVP storage and 
conveyance features can be delivered to the 
many applicants who have asked for over 
4,000,000 acre feet per year from CVP, the 
present CVP water and power contractors 
will be liable tor repayment of allocated con- 
struction costs. 

The East Side Division and the Peripheral 
Canal will use the same take-out from the 
Sacramento River near Hood and will use 
several miles of joint canal. East Side and 
Peripheral Canal projects should be au- 
thorized together and constructed jointly by 
stages. 

If Peripheral Canal is authorized ahead of 
the East Side Division, it is likely that the 
East Side Division will be set back years with 
the result that the water now available will 
go to other areas. 

It is inconceivable that the state govern- 
ment can turn its back on this important 
part of our state’s progress. 

The East Side Canal will be able to im- 
prove delta water quality through discharges 
to east side streams; improve fish and wild- 
life conditions by releases at various points; 
make possible by means of the Hood-Clay 
Pump Connection of the East Side Division 
the delivery of adequate flows in the Ameri- 
can River passing Sacramento; and will pro- 
vide additional recreational facilities to meet 
growing demands from San Joaquin Valley 
people as well as Southern Californians. 

Bankruptcy and devastation will result in 
large agricultural areas unless progress is 
made immediately to bring about construc- 
tion and use of this vital project which is 
badly needed. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN GARABEDIAN. 
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DEPARTMENT OF WATER RESOURCES, 
Sacramento, Calif., July 3, 1970. 
Mr. JOHN GARABEDIAN, 
Member, State Board of Agriculture, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Dear Mr. GanaABEDIAN: Don Weinland, Ex- 
ecutive Officer for the State Board of Agri- 
culture, read your letter of June 29 to 
Chairmen Allan Grant at the meeting of 
the Board held yesterday at the Irvine Cam- 
pus of the University of California. I re- 
sponded briefly to the points raised in the 
letter, and I am sorry you were not there to 
hear my comments. Don Weinland asked me 
to respond to your letter, and I am pleased 
to do that at this time. 

First of all, those of us in the Resources 
Agency, Mr. Norman B. Livermore and my- 
self, are trying very hard to make certain 
that all areas of the State are given equal 
treatment insofar as the use of our water 
resources are concerned. As far as I know, 
I do not believe that any responsible state 
official with whom I am acquainted has rec- 
ommended early authorization and construc- 
tion of the Peripheral Canal solely on the 
basis that it would serve the State Water 
Project and deliver water to Southern Cali- 
fornia areas. 

Permit me to elaborate. The Peripheral 
Canal is a joint federal-state facility which 
would serve the Federal Central Valley Proj- 
ect as well as the State Water Project. As a 
matter of fact, the present arrangement 
contemplates that 50 percent of the water 
which would be diverted through the Canal 
would be used for federal project purposes 
and 50 percent for State Water Project pur- 
poses, with the costs of this canal being 
shared on the same basis. The San Luis Unit 
of the Federal Central Valley Project, the 
exchange contract which allows many along 
the east side of the Valley to receive water 
from the Madera and the Friant-Kern canals, 
as well as water delivery by the Bureau of 
Reclamation along the route of the Delta 
Mendota Canal, are all direct federal proj- 
ect beneficiaries from the Peripheral Ca- 
nal, Of the State's 50 percent share of the 
water which would be diverted through the 
canal, only slightly in excess of one-half 
would be diverted to areas south of the 
Tehachapi Mountains. From these figures, 
therefore, you can t.» that the Peripheral 
Canal wil be used to the extent of about 
75 percent in the San Joaquin Valley for 
agricultural purposes with the remaining 
approximate 25 percent being used in areas 
of Southern California. Hence, the Peripheral 
Canal is not a facility designed to serve water 
solely to Southern California—most of the 
use from it will be in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. 

As you correctly report, the East Side Proj- 
ect report was forwarded to the State for 
comments approximately a year and a half 
ago. The cost of the East Side Project is now 
approaching $1 billion, whereas the federal 
share of the Peripheral Canal is only slightly 
in excess of $100 million. As a consequence, 
the projects are of considerably different 
magnitudes as compared to costs and prob- 
lems associated with federal authorization 
and funding. Also, one of the problems asso- 
ciated with the East Side Project which has 
caused delay has been the insistence of the 
Secretary of Interior that guarantees of ade- 
quate drainage be provided before the East 
Side Canal can proceed without suggestions 
as to how this might be done, Secretary Liv- 
ermore has, on several occasions, corre- 
sponded with the Secretary of Interior in an 
attempt to clarify the federal position con- 
cerning the necessity for drainage facilities 
before the Project proceeds. 

There are a number of other problems con- 
cerning the East Side Project upon which 
clarifications are being sought from the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation. It has been our 
general view that as many of these problems 
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as possible should be cleared up at the State 
level instead of debating them in Washing- 
ton or at the time of congressional hearings. 

Let me assure you that we State agencies 
understand the problems of falling ground 
water levels on the east side of the San Joa- 
quin Valley and recognize the importance 
of maintaining the existing agricultural 
economy in that area. We are hopeful that 
some of the problems concerning the Proj- 
ect can be resolved and the State's comments 
forwarded without undue delay. 

Please let us know if you have any ques- 
tions. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. GIANELLI, 
Director. 


MIDGET SOVIET PEACE STEPS 
TOUTED AS GIANT STRIDES 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the very 
able columnist, Joseph Kraft, has written 
a very perceptive article on the situation 
in the Middle East. I would like to share 
it with my colleagues: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Aug. 13, 1970] 
MIDGET SOVIET Peace STEPS TOUTED AS GIANT 
STRIDES 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

WaAsHINGTON.—The world has recently been 
wearing a more peaceful aspect because of 
some give on the Soviet side. But the Rus- 
sians have been obliging on problems that 
are about as apt to go away as rheumatism. 

Their concessions have been trivial and 
subject to easy reversal. So the Washington 
view is that the Russians are mainly trying 
to gain time for sorting out internal leader- 
ship problems that must be resolved before 
fundamental decisions can be taken. 

The most striking sign of Soviet give has 
come in the agreement with West Germany 
to renounce the use of force. The agreement 
was tied up months ago in negotiations be- 
tween Andrei Gromyko, Soviet foreign min- 
ister, and Egon Bahr, a special assistant to 
Chancellor Willy Brandt of West Germany. 

For purely internal political reasons Bonn 
then decided to append to the agreement 
provisos that would keep open the questions 
of German reunification and a possible Big 
Four arrangement on the status of Berlin. 
The Russians could easily have balked, leav- 
ing the Brandt government in an awful hole. 
Instead they accepted gracefully. And when 
Chancellor Brandt decided to go to Moscow 
for the signing, Premier Alexei Kosygin even 
came off vacation to be present. 

A similar show of pliability has marked the 
Soviet role in the Middle East. The Russians 
could have gone on using tension between 
Israel and Egypt to penetrate deeper and 
deeper into the area. 

Instead they elected to favor the 90-day 
cease-fire proposed by the United States, 
and in the Moscow talks with President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, they used their influence 
to foster Egyptian acceptance. 

Lastly, there is the matter of the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitations Talks in Vienna. The 
proposals put forward by the United States 
could have been rejected by the Soviet Union 
on a number of plausible grounds. For ex- 
ample, they do not cover the MIRV, or multi- 
ple independently-targeted reentry vehicles, 
where this country is way ahead, They im- 
pose special limits on the biggest bombs and 
missiles where the Russians have put their 
energy. 
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Instead the Russians let these proposals 
go by without serious protest. And so the sec- 
ond, or Vienna phase of the marathon talks, 
has featured a note of amity. 

Despite these pleasant atmospherics, how- 
ever, the Soviet moves are trifling in their 
intrinsic significance. A settlement in Europe 
still turns on two almost primeval issues— 
the status of Berlin and the role of the two 
Germanies, In the Middle East, there are not 
even the beginnings of harmony on such 
basics as the status and the borders of Israel. 
And while an arms agreement is likely, the 
area covered seems to be shrinking with the 
final outcome not yet assured. 

Indeed, the striking feature of current 
Soviet behavior is that minimal gestures are 
being made to look like major steps forward. 
And it is in this connection that the theory 
of unresolved internal problems comes on 
stage. For the existence of these problems is 
beyond question. 

A new party congress, Russia’s most im- 
portant political forum was announced at 
the highest levels last month, only to be 
postponed a few days later, until next spring. 
Adoption of a long-oyerdue five-year plan 
has been similarly put off. A number of the 
highest Soviet leaders—including Premier 
Kosygin, President Nicolai Podgorny and 
Mikhail Suslov of the party secretariat —seem 
ripe for retirement, And continuing trans- 
fers of younger contenders—most recently 
the rumored shift of V. S. Tolstikoy from 
party boss of Leningrad to ambassador to 
China—suggests that major shuffles are being 
prepared. 

The best guess, in these circumstances, is 
that the Soviet leadership is easing presure 
on foreign fronts in order to gain a breathing 
spell for setting its own house in order. The 
big decisions are almost certainly yet to be 
made, 

So while the harmony of the present mo- 
ment is not to be wholly discounted, while 
indeed it makes sense to seize opportunities, 
the most important thing for the United 
States is to be ready for any outcome in the 
uncertain shifting now going on inside the 
Kremlin. In that connection, the Senate's 
narrow approval for continuing the anti- 
ballistic missile program seems about what 
the doctor ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO GEORGE HOBERG 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13) 1970 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, Lake 
County, Calif., the paradise of Califor- 
nia’s vacationland, lost its leading citi- 
zen last week, George Hoberg. 

George pioneered the development of 
Lake County’s Hoberg’s Resort, the most 
notable in northern California. The Ho- 
berg Resort over the past many decades 
catered to thousands of vacationers. Be- 
cause of George Hoberg’s management 
the lives of many people were made a 
little more plesant for a few weeks of 
the year. 

George Hoberg was active in serving 
his community, a graduate of Cogswell 
College in San Francisco, became a 
leader in the State resort and tourism 
industry, and served as president of the 
California Hotel and Resort Owners As- 
sociation, the Redwood Empire Associa- 
tion, and the Lake County Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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George Hoberg also was a leader in 
the effort to redevelop Lake County to 
achieve a southerly diversion of the Eel 
River. 

George was a friend of mine and the 
kind of Californian that measurably 
helped make our State great. 


SIXTH ANNUAL LEGISLATIVE QUES- 
TIONNAIRE RESULTS 9TH DIS- 
TRICT—NEW JERSEY 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sponse of my constituents to my sixth 
annual questionnaire 15 most gratifying. 
To date, I have received 24,485 responses 
to the questionnaire, which indicates to 
me the high degree of interest residents 
of the Ninth Congressional District of 
New Jersey have in their Federal Gov- 
ernment and the critical issues of the 
day. 

The questionnaire was sent to all 
households in the Ninth Congressional 
District. I feel that through such an ex- 
tensive sampling I was able to obtain an 
accurate reflection of the prevailing 
opinion in my district on the most im- 
portant issues facing our Nation. 

There were many questionnaires that 
had additional comments attached to 
them. These are in the process of being 
answered individually. The enthusiastic 
response to my request for expanded in- 
dividual opinions proves decisively that 
people are concerned about their Gov- 
ernment. 

I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
tend my thanks to all the residents of 
the ninth district who took the time and 
effort to study, evaluate, and respond to 
the questionnaire. It is am honor and a 
privilege to represent the people of the 
district. 

At this point all 24,485 responses have 
been tabulated. It is my intention to send 
a copy of the results to every resident of 
the ninth district so that my constitu- 
ents can compare their personal views 
with the concensus of opinion of the 
other residents of the district. The tabu- 
lation was a tremendous task, and I wish 
to express my appreciation publicly for 
the fine cooperation of the many volun- 
teers and members of my staff who spent 
countless hours completing this tabu- 
Jation. 

Mr. Speaker, I find several points par- 
ticularly clear in the responses on my 
constituents. 

There continues to be a high degree of 
interest in the war in Southeast Asia. 
An overwhelming number of respondents 
opposed further escalation of the war, 
and a similar percentage backed the con- 
tinuation of the dual policy of phased 
withdrawal and seeking peace at the ne- 
gotiating table. Reaction to the exten- 
sion of the war into Cambodia was 
strongly negative with considerable sen- 
timent in favor of firmer congressional 
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oversight of Presidential actions in con- 
ducting the war. 

In connection with the question asking 
my constituents to rank issue areas ac- 
cording to their personal priorities for 
action, a large number placed ending en- 
vironmental pollution at the top of the 
list, backing their choice with a resound- 
ing 95 percent vote in favor of fines for 
industrial polluters of the air and water. 
This obviously represents, Mr. Speaker, a 
clear mandate in favor of more vigorous 
Federal action in the field of pollution 
control. 

Quite naturally, many residents of the 
Ninth District expressed concern about 
the troubled state of our economy, with 
a large number in favor of wage, price, 
profit, and credit controls to end infla- 
tion. I believe this suggests, Mr. Speaker, 
that perhaps by constituents are not 
completely satisfied with the administra- 
tion's approach in redirecting the econ- 
omy and expect more assertion on the 
part of Congress to restore the conditions 
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of prosperity and economic growth which 
we experienced throughout the decade of 
the 1960's. 

Certainly the indicated support of my 
constituents for programs to establish 
special institutions for the rehabilitation 
of criminals and narcotic addicts, to pro- 
vide a guaranteed income for poor people, 
to increase the number of scholarships 
and loans to college students from low- 
and middle-income families, and to regu- 
late marketing practices in order to bet- 
ter protect consumers reflects a concern 
on their part for domestic social improve- 
ment. This, in turn, signals Members of 
Congress to take cognizance of the need 
to reorder our spending priorities. My 
constituents' views regarding excessive 
military spending is confirmed in their 
opposition to further deployment of the 
ABM and MIRV systems, and their sup- 
port for reductions in troop assignments 
in Europe and Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, these are but some of the 
generalizations one can make on the 


PT. 1.—1970 LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 
[In percent] 
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@ Should Congress set a definite date for withdrawal of our troops? 
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Part II—PRIORITIES 


What is your order of priorities? Please 
miark the following numerically (1, 2, 3, etc.) 
in the order of their importance to you. 

Relative standing in the group in terms of 
total number of responses: 

. Air, water pollution, environment. 
. End war in Vietnam. 
. Inflation, unemployment, cost-of-living. 
. Narcotics traffic and addiction. 
. Hunger and Malnutrition, 
. Conquering “killer” diseases. 
. Education. 
. Syndicate or organized crime. 
. Street, house-breaking crimes and root 
causes of them. 
. Housing. 
. Plight of Cities. 
. City, suburban transportation. 
. Racial discrimination. 
. Highway safety and construction. 
. Expanded job training for disadvan- 


16. Space program. 
17. Foreign Aid. 


ilution of the air and water?____ 


be available to those on relief and 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG 
MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
ENDORSES THE ABOLITION OF 
THE DRAFT 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, several weeks ago I and a group 
of 60 other Representatives introduced 
& bill to implement the Gates Commis- 
sion's recommendations and establish an 
all-volunteer army. 

This is an issue which has gained sup- 
port from Members of both political par- 
ties and across the entire ideological 
spectrum. Many groups and associations 
realize the need to end the draft. One of 
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basis of the questionnaire results. The 
statistical tabulations follow in two parts, 
and I commend them to the considera- 
tion of my colleagues in the hope that 
they will derive some insight from them 
as to the state of public opinion in the 
Nation at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, for a long time we have 
been talking about reassessing our prior- 
ities. The results of the second part of 
the poll indicate that the conditions of 
our environment and the question of 
Vietnam are major concerns in the Ninth 
Congressional District. Inflation and 
narcotics traffic follow closely. The prob- 
lems of hunger, the conquest of killer 
diseases and education also stand high 
on the list of priorities. 

In presenting these results, Mr. Speak- 
er, I feel that they represent a good 
cross-section of views and opinions of my 
constituents. I value their thinking and 
the care which they took in making their 
evaluations. 

The listing of the results follow: 
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these is the National Council of Young 
Men's Christian Associations. 

Atarecent meeting, the national coun- 
cil resolved that “the national adminis- 
tration and the Congress give very high 
priority to complete abolition of the draft 
at the very earliest possible date." The 
entire text of the resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 

XouNG MEN's CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS ON 

THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

Whereas, the issue of Selective Service is 
one of the deepest concern to the young 
people in whom the YMCA should have the 
greatest interest and to whom the YMCA 
should have the most desire to appeal; and 

Whereas, the National Board of the YMCAs 
adopted on February 7, 1970, a comprehen- 
sive resolution on the subject of Selective 
Service based on a careful study by a well 
qualified, broad based task force; 

Now, Therefore, be it resolved that the 
National Council of the YMCAs of the USA 
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endorses and supports the Resolution 
adopted February 7, 1970 by the National 
Board of the YMCAs concerning Selective 
Service and urges its widespread dissemina- 
tion and support; and 

Resolved, further, that the National Coun- 
cil urges the national administration and 
the Congress to give very high priority to 
complete abolition of the draft at the very 
earliest possible date; and 

Resolved, further, that copies of this Reso- 
lution and of the February 7, 1970 National 
Board Resolution be sent to the President, 
the Secretary of Defense, and every mem- 
ber of Congress. 


RICHARD L. WEITZEL 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, the adults 
of each generation, it seems, view the 
youth of the day with extreme skepti- 
cism. They study the youth, their ideas 
and ideals, their fads and their interests, 
and they wonder what will become of the 
Nation when the boy becomes a man. 

Strangely enough, the Nation has pros- 
pered under each generation, Each has 
produced outstanding men in every walk 
of life. The youth of today, I believe, will 
perform likewise. 

For instance, Richard L. Weitzel, a 14- 
year-old boy from West Mifflin, Pa., in 
my 20th Congressional District, has all 
the earmarks of becoming such a leader 
of tomorrow. А son of Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard L. Weitzel this young man was one 
of 34 boys in the entire Nation selected 
to the 1970 Pop Warner All-American 
Team of Little Scholars. He was chosen 
for his excellent performance as a schol- 
ar, an athlete, and a leader. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD 
the letter announcing Richard's selection 
to the All-American team along with two 
articles from his community's newspaper, 
the New Daily Messenger. These articles 
summarize Richard's many accomplish- 
ments today and it is obvious why he was 
selected for the Pop Warner All-Stars. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the late Glenn 
Scobie Warner, for whom this national 
football organization was named, would 
have been proud of Richard. I know I am. 

The material referred to follows: 

PoP WARNER LITTLE SCHOLARS, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 10, 1970. 
Master RICHARD WEITZEL, 
West Miffiin, Pa. 

Dear RicHIE: It is with great personal 
pleasure that I inform you officially of your 
selection to the 1970 Pop Warner All Ameri- 
can Team of Little Scholars. 

Your proven accomplishments in the field 
of scholarship, athletics, and community 
service have marked you as an ideal example 
of the finest qualities of American youth 
and eminently qualifies you to take part in 
this year’s 19th annual Little Scholars’ Pil- 
grimage to Cincinnati, Ohio from August 2 
to August 9, 1970. 

You and your parents can be justly proud 
of this recognition which places your name 
on a select list of scholar-athletes who have 
emulated the character building example of 
the late, great Glenn Scobie “Pop” Warner. 
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Congratulations and sincere best wishes 
for a wonderful and enlightening trip. 
Yours truly, 
ANTHONY F. Visco, Jr., 
National Football Commissioner, 
Pop Warner Juntor League Football. 


[From the Daily Messenger, June 20, 1970] 
RICHARD WEITZEL NAMED TO PoP WARNER 
TEAM 


Richard L. Weitzel, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard L. Weitzel, 101 5th Avenue, West 
Mifflin, Pennsylvania, has been selected as a 
member of the 1970 Pop Warner All Ameri- 
can Team of Little Scholars, 

Chosen for his excellent performance in 
the  classrom, gridiron, and all-around 
leadership, Little Scholar Richard Weitzel 
will travel as part of a squad of 34 Little 
Americans for a one week pilgrimage to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Highlights of this trip will be their at- 
tendance at the opening day game at Cin- 
cinnati’s new Riverfront Stadium between 
Paul Brown's Cincinnati Bengals and Vince 
Lombardi’s Washington Redskins, a visit 
with Ohio Governor, James Rhodes, and 
trips to the professional football Hall of 
Fame in Canton and to the Air Force Mu- 
seum in Dayton. 

Richard is “a credit to his family and his 
community" according to the Hon. Joseph 
M. Gaydos, U.S. Congressman, House of Rep- 
resentatives, from Pennsylvania. Richard, 
the top student in the ninth grade class of 
256 at Homeville Junior High is on the stage 
crew and editor of Homeville J. High School 
newspaper, and a member of the Knights of 
the Altar, Catholic Youth Organization, and 
the National Honor Society; he also recelved 
the American Legion Scholarship Award. 
Richard plays spit end and balfback for the 
West Mifin Trojans, coached by Donald T. 
Polens, Steel Valley Football League. He was 
named “Most Valuable Player.” Richard, 14 
years old, would like to go to Notre Dame. 

According to Herbert Barness, Pop Warner 
Board Chairman, each Scholar-Athlete rep- 
resents an outstanding example of the qual- 
ities emulated by the late, great Glenn Sco- 
bie “Pop” Warner for whom the nationwide 
junior grid organization was named. All of 
the named Little Scholars will receive a 
framed certificate signifying their achieve- 
ment and recognition as an outstanding 
American youth. 

The nationwide youth football program 
that bears his illustrious name (Pop Warner 
Junior League Football), now in its 42nd 
year of operation, continues to innovate the 
grid game at the very grass roots level of 
pre-high school football. 

Working with youngsters between the ages 
of seven and fifteen years, the Philadelphia 
headquartered Pop Warner Junior League 
Football program has pioneered safety-first 
football, where youthful grid opponents are 
carefully and strictly matched according to 
both maximum and minimum age and 
weight limitations. 


[From the New Daily Messenger, July 1, 1970] 
FROM) THE SIDELINES 
(By Ray P. Johnston) 

Ray Weitzel is a perfectionist! 

Whether behind his desk at Homeville 
Junior High, as a member of the Catholic 
Knights of the Altar, or as half-back and 
split end for the West Mifflin Trojans, Rich 
Weitzel is not satisfied with second-best. 

The 14-year-old student has been selected 
as a member of the 1970 Pop Warner All 
American Team of Little Scholars; not an 
honor to be taken lightly—but then, Rich 
Weitzel doesn’t take anything lightly. 

Only the best can make the Pop Warner 
team. Needless to say the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard L. Weitzel of 101 Fifth Ave., West 
Mifflin worked hard for the honor. 
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He was chosen for excellence; in the class- 
room, gridiron, and all-around citizenship 
and leadership. He’ll travel as part of a 
squad of 34 Little All Americans for a one 
week pilgrimage to Cincinnati, Ohio, 

He'll be there at the opening day game at 
Cincinnati's new Riverfront Stadium be- 
tween Paul Brown’s Cincinnati Bengals and 
Vince Lombardi’s Washington Redskins. 

He'll visit Ohio Governor James Rhodes. 
He'll take trips to the Professional Football 
Hall of Fame in Canton and the Air Force 
Museum in Dayton. 

Richard Weitzel has proven himself worthy 
of the honor and his accomplishments have 
brought honor to his family, his school, his 
team and his community. Congressman Jo- 
seph M. Gaydos recently cited Richard for 
being a credit "to his family and his com- 
munity.” 

They say that brains and football just 
don't go together. Rich Weitzel is proving 
that statement wrong, and he’s spelling it 
out in capital letters. 

Rich Weitzel is the top student at Home- 
ville Junior High in a class of 256. He’s on the 
stage crew. He's editor of the Homeville 
Junior High newspaper and he's a member of 
the Knights of the Altar, Catholic Youth 
Organization, The young athlete is à member 
of the National Honor Society. He also re- 
ceived the American Legion Scholarship 
Award. 

When the young scholar sets his books 
down and picks up a football he means busi- 
ness. He plays split end and halfback for the 
West Mifflin Trojans, coached by Donald T. 
Polens, Steel Valley Football League. 

Named the “Most Valuable Player,” he has 
no doubts about his future. He wants to go 
to Notre Dame. 

The way things look, he’ll make it! 


NAZI DOCUMENTATION CENTER 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished constituent of mine, George H. 
Rausch, has called to my attention a 
problem regarding the threat to con- 
tinued operation of the Nazi documenta- 
tion center which has been operated by 
Simon Wiesenthal and which has been 
instrumental in bringing many former 
Nazi officials to justice. 

Though we cannot bring back the 6 
million dead we can bring to justice those 
responsible for the holocaust. 

Mr. Rausch’s letter and a letter he re- 
ceived from Mr. Wiesenthal fully explain 
the present situation confronting the 
documentation center. 

Considering the importance of this 
matter in providing for international 
justice I commend these letters to my 
colleagues’ attention and include them 
in the Recorp at this point: 

JUNE 25, 1970. 
Hon. Lester D. WOLFF, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WOLFF: You are aware, 
I am sure, of Simon Wiesenthal’s great con- 
tribution to the cause of justice. It has been 
through his efforts that international crimi- 
nals like Eichman were brought to the bar, 
and his Documentation Center, at this time, 
is the only agency in the whole world con- 
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cerned with bringing to justice individuals 
of such infamy. It is unthinkable that the 
free peoples of this world should brook any 
interference with this man's work. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter we have 
just received from Mr. Wiesenthal. 

We hope that you will find it possible to 
bring the potential threat to the Docu- 
mentation Center to the attention of not 
only the Congress of the United States, but 
such other officials in our Government who 
can speak for the people of America and 
intervene in the Center's behalf. 

It gives me a great sense of security to 
know that this matter will have the support 
of your influence in Washington. 

Most cordially, 
GEORGE RAUSCH. 


DOKUMENTATIONSZENTRUM DES 
BUNDES JUDISCHER VERFOLGTER 
DES NAZIREGIMES, 
June 16, 1970. 
Dear Friends of the Documentation Center: 

You have certainly read in the papers 
about the heavy attacks and defamations on 
the party-congress on June llth of the Aus- 
trian Socialist Party which forms the Gov- 
ernment, against me and the Documentation 
Center. Minister Leopold Gratz called the 
Documentation Center a “Feme- und Spit- 
zerlorganisation", i.e. vehmic апа secret- 
agent organisation. 

We did not accept this silently, but brought 
an action against Minister Gratz. Our friends 
abroad—particularly the organisations of the 
Nazi-prosecuted, organisations of the Ré- 
sistance, Jewish and non-Jewish—sent tele- 
grams of protest to Chancellor Dr. Kreisky 
and to the Socialist Party. 

We know very well that the Socialist Party 
needs the votes of the former Nazis for to 
reach the majority. It is reported that there 
might be a Nazi-amnesty. 

In the present Austrian Government there 
are several Ministers with a Nazi past. Con- 
sidering this the Documentation Center did 
not dare to let that pass without pointing to 
it. Our friends in Austria understood that 
the Minister threatened to have the Docu- 
mentation Center closed. 

Presently we are the only ones to be ac- 
tive against the Nazis. If you think the Doc- 
umentation Center must not be silenced 
please cable your opinion to Chancellor Dr. 
Bruno Kreisky, Bundeskanzleramt, 1010 Vi- 
enna, Ballhausplatz, or to the Sozialistische 
Partei Osterreichs, 1010 Vienna. Lówelstr. 18. 
If you think that some of your friends might 
be willing to do the same, please give them 
the address and our thanks. 

With kindest regards, 
SIMON WIESENTHAL, Dipl.—Ing. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE PROFESSIONS 
ACT 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, the years 
of neglect and distorted priorities which 
have led us to ignore the needs of our 
criminal justice system—our police de- 
partments, our courts, our jails and pris- 
ons, and our probation and parole serv- 
ices—have now resulted in the personnel 
who staff those institutions becoming the 
target of much unwarranted criticism 
and abuse. 

Police and law enforcement officers— 
the vast majority of whom are dedicated 
and conscientious public servants—are 
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criticized and ridiculed by those who 
have never faced the hard decisions 
which the policeman makes every day 
he is on the beat. Judges whose inade- 
quate numbers and insufficient resources 
delay the trial process for months are ac- 
cused of “coddling criminals,” because 
we have not provided the wherewithal 
to bring defendants to trial fast enough. 
Overloaded parole and probation officers 
are asked to carry casework burdens 
which are twice or three times the opti- 
mum for adequate supervision. Jail and 
prison administrators are so shorthanded 
that 80 percent of their time and money 
must be spent on purely custodial func- 
tions, with no resources for the rehabili- 
tation which is supposed to be the ob- 
jective of a corrections system. 

Staggering under these accumulated 
burdens of neglect, the morale of the 
men and women who staff the institu- 
tions of our criminal justice system is 
falling disastrously. Recruitment and 
training of new talent for these essential 
fields is often impossible because of in- 
adequate pay and because of the low 
regard in which these occupations are 
held by some people. Even when pay 
and status are at acceptable levels, the 
danger involved in criminal justice oc- 
cupations—especially in police work— 
often destroys morale and removes the 
incentive for aggressive and imaginative 
law enforcement work. In my home in 
Chicago, seven police officers were trag- 
ically shot in the line of duty during 
1969. In the last month alone another 
three more officers were murdered while 
on duty. 

Clearly some assistance from the Fed- 
eral level is required on- an emergency 
basis if we are to avoid having the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice break 
down entirely in our major metropolitan 
areas where crime is concentrated. For 
this reason I am introducing today a bill 
entitled the Criminal Justice Professions 
Act. This proposal would begin to re- 
vitalize the criminal justice occupations, 
to provide iücentives for broader-based 
recruitment and better training and edu- 
cation, to supply the rewards of better 
pay and higher social status for the men 
and women in the criminal justice pro- 
fessions. 

The bil has three main parts. First, 
it would provide for Federal programs to 
increase the educational and training 
opportunities open to police, court ad- 
ministrators, and corrections specialists. 
It would provide them fellowships of $3,- 
500 per year for graduate or profession- 
al programs of study, it would subsidize 
travel to other jurisdictions within the 
United States and in foreign countries to 
study the advanced techniques of law en- 
forcement and corrections in other loca- 
tions. Finally, it would establish a pro- 
gram of local and regional seminars and 
for the exchange of modern, up-to-date 
approaches to the problems of adminis- 
tering the criminal law. All of these pro- 
grams would be designed to increase the 
opportunities for criminal justice profes- 
sionals. 

A second part of the bill would go be- 
yond improving opportunities to improve 
the incentives and rewards for criminal 
justice professionals. One section would 
authorize payments by the Law En- 
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forcement Assistance Administration to 
State and local criminal justice agen- 
cies to pay educational achievement sup- 
plements to the salaries of their person- 
nel. These supplements could be as much 
as 5 percent of the employee's basic 
salary for a degree from a 2-year ac- 
credited institution of higher education, 
10 percent for a 4-year degree, and 15 
percent for a graduate degree. 

In addition there would be incentive 
payments—subsidized by the Federal 
Government—for service in high crime 
and high risk areas. The areas which 
qualify for such incentive pay would be 
determined by the IEAA Administrator 
in consultation with local police authori- 
ties. 

I should add at this point that I spon- 
sored another bill in July of last year, 
H.R. 13054, to extend Federal survivors' 
and disability benefits to local law en- 
forcement and firemen, or their families, 
when these men are killed or totally dis- 
abled in the line of duty. This kind of 
guaranteed coverage would in some areas 
provide a significant additional incentive 
to recruitment and retention of men in 
these often hazardous occupations. I still 
find it difficult to understand why Pres- 
ident Nixon's Attorney General and the 
Justice Department have opposed this 
proposal to benefit the courageous men 
of our local police апа fire depart- 
ments. 

The third and final part of this bill 
would focus the efforts of our criminal 
justice professionals on those areas which 
are the proper concern of the criminal 
law—dangerous and harmful crimes 
against persons and against property. 
Title III of the Criminal Justice Profes- 
sions Act would establish a Commission 
To Study the Limits of the Criminal 
Sanction. The Commission would be com- 
posed of the chief Federal law eniorce- 
ment officer—the Attorney General—as 
well as the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Members of the House 
and Senate, and three criminologists 
from private life appointed by the Presi- 
dent, one of whom would be designated 
Chairman. 

The purpose of the Commission is to 
study these many areasof behavior which 
we are now trying to regulate or control 
using the criminal law, but which are, 
in reality, not suited to control through 
the criminal law, Such areas as drunken- 
ness and alcoholism, family relations 
problems, traffic control and accident in- 
vestigation, narcotics addiction, abor- 
tion, gambling, and  vagrancy аге 
social, medical, and economic problems. 
But perhaps they should not be criminal 
problems. Treating them as criminal 
problems means that the valuable skills 
and time of police, prosecutors, judges, 
and sometimes corrections, probation 
and prison personnel must be devoted to 
what are essentially social, medical, or 
economic problems. 

The Commission would study which, if 
any, of these questionably criminal areas 
could be better controlled, regulated or 
treated through social or medical pro- 
grams rather than through the criminal 
law. As just one example, over half of 
the arrests in the United States in a re- 
cent year were for drunkenness. The time 
which police and judges could save if 
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these problems were handled by local Al- 
coholic Treatment Centers would be an 
invaluable contribution to the war 
against violent street crime. Similar sav- 
ings might well be possible in analogous 
areas like traffic control, family rela- 
tions, and so forth. 

In addition to studying possible areas 
of decriminalization, the Commission 
would recommend the best types of in- 
centives to encourage States and local 
governments to switch from criminal 
treatment to social or medical means for 
handling behavior which can best be 
controlled or regulated through non- 
criminal programs. 

In the three principal ways described 
above—by creating additional oppor- 
tunities, by providing real incentives to 
take advantage of those opportunities, 
and by focusing the skills and efforts of 
criminal justice personnel on serious 
crime problems, the Criminal Justice 
Professions Act could make a real con- 
tribution to revitalizing the police de- 
partments, criminal courts, and correc- 
tions programs of our Nation's cities. And 
revitalize them we must if we are ever, 
in the words of the Founding Fathers, 
“to insure domestic tranquillity.” 


VOTER REGISTRATION 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. BROWN of California, Mr. 
Speaker, once again I am contacting 
every resident of my district in an ef- 
fort to aid in increasing voter registra- 
tion. This year, I am pleased to note, 
two excellent civic-minded organiza- 
tions are cooperating to make this a 
completely nonpartisan effort—the Cali- 
fornia League of Women Voters and the 
California Jaycees. I want to commend 
these two organizations and am inserting 
the text of the card I will send out at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Voter Registration "70 (Sponsored by: Cali- 
fornia’ League of Women Voters and Cali- 
fornia Jaycees), Post Office Box #1765, Santa 
Monica, California 90406. 

DEAR. CONSTITUENT: The act of voting is 
fundamental to a democracy. But you can- 
not-vote unless you are registered. If you, 
or anyone in your household, are eligible to 
vote but unregistered at this address, I urge 
you to register before September 10, so that 
you may vote in November. 

To help you in this process, I am providing 
the attached form. If you are unregistered, 
please fill it out and mail it. It will be given 
to a Deputy Registrar and every effort will 
be made to register you to vote. 

You are eligible to register to vote if by 
November 3: you will be 21 years of age, have 
lived in California for one year and the 
county for 90 days. 

If you haye any questions, please call one 
of the numbers below. 

GEORGE E. BROWN, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 

Republican: 256-3121 (Northeast Los An- 
geles).483-9550 (Los Angeles). 

Democratic: 261-4122 (East Los Angeles—- 
habla Espanol). 666-5171 (Northeast Los An- 

les). 

P eera of Voters—628-9211. 

Congressional Offices: 688-4644 (Los An- 
geles), 287-0302 (San Gabriel). 
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If you are not now registered to vote fill 
in and return. 

(Note: filling out and returning this card 
does not register you to vote, but every effort 
will be made to have a Deputy Registrar con- 
tact you). 

To: Congressman George Brown: 

We are presently not registered to vote: 

(Please print) 


Best time to contact: In the evening, dur- 
ing the day, call first. 

Please ask the Democratic, Republican, 
Peace and Freedom, American Independent, 


Party to have a Deputy Registrar contact 
me. 
Registration closes September 10. 


IT IS POSSIBLE TO ERADICATE 
MARIHUANA 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
pend herewith the third article of a four 
part series written by Ed Borman, news 
editor of the News-Gazette, Champaign, 
Nl., on how it is possible to eradicate 
marihuana. 

Dr. Ellery Knake of the University of 
Illinois is an agricultural expert on 
noxious weeds and their elimination. 

Dr. Knake gives a simple explanation 
on how it is possible to control mari- 
huana with a chemical spray provided 
that it is done at the right time and the 
spraying must be widespread. 

In view of the many questions that 
have been asked members of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
about marihuana eradication, I know 
that this article by Mr. Borman will be 
most informative. 

The article follows: 

Іт'ѕ POSSIBLE To ERADICATE MARIHUANA 

(By Ed Borman) 

The University of Dlinois’ top weed spe- 
cialist has told a congressional investigator 
that $1 worth of 2-4—D chemical wil kill 
marijuana growing along two miles of fence 
row. 

However, Dr. Ellery Knake emphasized 
that the chemical must be sprayed at the 
right time—when the marijuana is not more 
than two feet tall. 

And, he said, the spraying must be wide- 
spread, not just here and there by a few 
conscientious farmers, 

Dr. Knake and student associates at the 
UI have cultivated and sprayed marijuana 
at the Urbana municipal dump to demon- 
strate what can be done. 

He provided reports to Robert Rebein, an 
investigator for the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, with the hope that federal 
authorities will join in the efforts to get 
something done with Illinois marijuana that 
is being harvested and sold in nationwide 
narcotics traffic. 

Dr. Knake’s principal mission in life is to 
disseminate the know-how of the UI College 
of Agriculture to Illinois farmers. He has 
tried that on the marijuana problem— 
through pamphlets, newspaper stories, ra- 
dio-tv, and stories in farm journals. 
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And still the marijuana flourishes within 
& few miles of the University campus and 
over much of the Midwest. 

Dr. Knake told the congressional investi- 
gator who came here this week that he is 
convinced it will take something more than 
the “educational” and “voluntary” approach 
of the past. 

He believes that more governmental action 
is required against the plant that was intro- 
duced into this area as part of a national ef- 
fort and now has become a national social 
problem. Marijuana is wild hemp. Hemp is 
the source of fiber for rope. When normal 
supplies from the Philippines were shut off 
during World War I and II, Midwest farmers 
were encouraged to grow hemp to make rope 
for the Navy. 

Old-timers can recall when there was 187 
acres of hemp in one field near Thomasboro. 
The hardy plant now grows profusely in un- 
cultivated areas such as along fence rows, 
ditch banks, and Interstate highways. 

The problem of eradication, according to 
Dr. Knake, is that to be effective, spraying 
must be done in May, June or no later than 
July—when the marijuana plants are not 
more than two feet tall, preferably smaller. 

At that time of the year, Illinois farmers 
are busy cultivating corn and soybeans. 

In the "educational" and “voluntary” ар- 
proach, farmers are being asked to leave their 
согпғапа soybean work—when “it may rain 
tomorrow”—and spray the marijuana that is 
doing the farmers no harm. 

Human nature and modern farm problem 
being what they are, Dr. Knake concedes that 
is asking a lot. 

To the credit of farmers, he points out that 
many of them make an effort to get rid of 
the weed laterin the year—about this time, 
when the pickers start coming to Champaign 
County from all over the country. By then, 
the specialist explains, the weed is seven or 
eight feet tall and so tough that most feasi- 
ble sprays won't kill it, and only the sharp- 
est of blades will cut it. 

Marijuana is an annual plant, which per- 
petuates itself with seeds. The seeds now 
forming will bring on an even larger crop 
next year. 

The 1969 Illinois Legislature tried to attack 
the problem by declaring marijuana a “nox- 
lous weed" and attempted to apply the same 
procedures which eradicated Canadian thistle 
and other troublesome weeds from the state’s 
farmland. 

Chairman Wesley Schwengel of the Cham- 
paign County Board of Supervisors a farmer, 
told the congressional investigator that the 
board's Noxious Weed Committee, headed by 
Lowell Routh of St. Joseph, has made a con- 
scientious effort to apply the new state law 
here, but it hasn't worked, 

Weed commissioners were appointed,in 12 
Champaign County townships, but they have 
been ineffective and the illicit pickers are 
flocking to the fields again. 

"We're going to have to have some. help 
from somewhere," Schwengel told the con- 
gressional investigator. 

Dr. Knake envisions a combination of 
township weed commissioners, who know 
their home areas and their neighbors well, 
&nd a concentrated government-financed 
spraying crew working stead!ly during the 
critical times of June and July, when the 
weed is susceptible to spraying with cheap 
chemicals without danger to farm crops. The 
local commissioners could report where the 
spray crew was needed. 

The UI agronomist points out that mari- 
juang eradication can not be an “overnight” 
or even one-year job. Because the hardy seeds 
can lay dormant in the soll, it will take two 
three or four years, but he says, “It is quite 
possible to get rid of it gradually and ulti- 
mately to get ahead of it.” 

Congressman William L. Springer arranged 
for the congressional investigator, a former 
FBI agent, to come here because the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
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tee has before it a bill which seeks to mod- 
ernize the federal laws on narcotics and 
drugs. Springer is the senior Republican on 
the committee. 

The pending bill, on which Springer is a 
principal sponsor, continues the classification 
of marijuana as an illegal narcotic and gives 
the U.S. attorney general authority to erad- 


icate it. 

However, the proposed law will not mean 
eradication unless some agency is given the 
direction and the funds to do something 
about it. 


THE SST 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, of major 
concern to those who are interested in 
the preservation of the environment is 
the proposal for the development of the 
supersonic transport plane—SST. Scien- 
tists studying the SST are now learning 
that what may appear to be progress in 
air travel could actually result in the 
further deterioration of our environment. 

The SST is designed to carry its pas- 
sengers faster than the speed of sound 
everyone and everything within a 50-mile 
swath along the entire length of the 
supersonic flightpath will be struck by a 
severe shockwave. The SST under de- 
velopment now is being subsidized with 
Federal funds, and should not be con- 
fused with the new Boeing 747, the jumbo 
jet, which travels just below the speed 
of sound, produces no sonic boom, and 
has been financed entirely by the avia- 
tion industry. 

Of the objections to the development 
of the SST raised by environmental 
groups such as the National Audubon 
Society and the Wilderness Society, the 
following seem to be the most signifi- 
cant: 

First. Climatic change: Flying at alti- 
tudes between 60,000 and 70,000 feet, the 
SST will put large quantities of water, 
carbon dioxide, and nitrogen oxides into 
& section of the atmosphere that is iso- 
lated from the lower atmosphere. 

Warning that— 

This is potentially such a significant prob- 
lem that we really must understand it be- 
fore proceeding in any way to alter the water 
vapor content of this part of the atmos- 
phere— 


Dr. Gordon J. F. McDonald, the sci- 
entist member of the Council on En- 
vironment Quality, pointed to two dan- 
gerous consequences: First, if the con- 
centration of water is increased suffi- 
ciently, it could form high, thin layers 
of cloud in this part of the atmosphere 
that could persist for a long time, and 
potentially could have a very large effect 
on climate; second, putting water into 
this part of the atmosphere will decrease 
the amount of ozone which shields the 
earth from damaging radiation. If, by 
any agent, ozone is stripped from the at- 
mosphere, life on earth, except in the 
oceans, would end. 

Second. Sonic boom: A sonic boom ar- 
rives with a sudden, loud bang and a 
pressure disturbance capable of shatter- 
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ing windows, cracking plaster, vibrating 
shelves, and triggering rock slides. If 
overland supersonic flight is permitted, 
people working, relaxing, and sleeping 
will be disturbed repeatedly, and damage 
to giass, plaster, and other materials 
could amount to several million dollars 
per day. 

An alternative is a total ban on all 
overland supersonic flight. The FAA has 
proposed such a regulation. But, if it 
should develop that the economic suc- 
cess of the SST depends on overland 
flight—as one Department of Transpor- 
tation official put it, “It’s easier to 
change a regulation than a law.” The 
sonic boom problem will not end with 
restricting supersonic speeds to over- 
water flights. Every SST that would fly 
the Atlantic would boom an estimated 
4,000 persons on the ocean. The booms 
would be especially intense just off the 
coast, the greatest concentration point 
of commercial shipping, fishing, and 
pleasure vessels. Persons on such ships 
must expect as many as one or two sonic 
booms per hour, day and night. 

Third. Air pollution: While serving as 
Under Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Rus- 
sell Train, Chairman of the Council on 
Environmental Quality, cited atmospher- 
ie pollution and ground contamination as 
yet another environmental hazard posed 
by the SST. The operation of SST’s at 
subsonie speeds—including speeds neces- 
sary for takeoff and landing—results in 
inefficient fuel combustion which releases 
a heavy discharge of pollutants. Ineffi- 
cient fuel combustion is no small prob- 
lem when the amount of fuel consumed 
by the SST is taken into account: for 
instance, during takeoff the SST burns 
1 ton of fuel each minute—far more than 
oon jets burn for the same opera- 

on. А 
Fourth. Airport noise: According to 
one scientist, when the SST on landing 
and takeoff tears down its 2-mile run- 
way, it will be like 50 subsonic jets taking 
off simultaneously. These landings and 
takeoffs are expected to produce noise 
levels exceeding 100 decibels—a pave- 
ment breaker registers 115 decibels at the 
operator's ear—over an area 4 miles long 
and approximately 2 miles wide sur- 
rounding the runway. The noise field 
would be three to four times louder than 
current FAA standards permit. 

The Presidents SST Ad Hoc Review 
Committee reported that the noise levels 
of SST operations will be intolerable and 
the apparent cause of a wide variety of 
adverse effects to the populations in com- 
munities bordering SST airports. Not 
only does prolonged exposure to intense 
noise produce permanent hearing loss, 
but recent studies show that such ex- 
posure may harm other organic, sensory, 
and physiologic functions of the human 
body. 

The House of Representatives by a very 
close margin recently approved an addi- 
tional $200 million in Federal funds for 
the development of the SST. Action in 
ES Senate on the SST will be taken 

all. - 

The question of the SST is a critical 
problem for all Americans. As an indus- 
trialized society, we must control prog- 
Tess—progress cannot control us. 
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HOW TO RESPECT AND DISPLAY 
OUR FLAG 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks I have received numerous 
complaints about the misuse and defiling 
of the American flag. I know that other 
Members have heard similar protests 
from their constituents. 

Americans are concerned about the 
desecration of the flag and the growing 
commercial and political abuse of it in 
violation of true patriotism and the laws 
of our land. 

Many of those who have contacted me 
have asked for official information on the 
proper use and display of the flag. Thus, 
I am furnishing my constituents with 
copies of the pamphlet, “How To Respect 
and Display Our Flag", prepared by the 
Veterans Day National Committee based 
on House Resolution No. 408, adopted 
February 5, 1962. 

I firmly believe in the provisions and 
rules set forth in this document and am 
having reprints made of it at my own 
expense so that my constituents will have 
as much information as possible about 
how to honor this valued part of our na- 
tional heritage. 

The American flag is one of our most 
hallowed national symbols. It was 
adopted by the Continental Congress on 
June 14, 1777, as our national emblem 
and stands, in effect, for the birth of our 
Nation and our democratic way of life. 

Most Americans do honor and respect 
the flag and the things it stands for, but 
there are those who blatantly spit on it, 
burn it, drag it in the dirt, wear it as an 
article of clothing, employ it for adver- 
tising purposes and maliciously use it as 
part and parcel of their campaigns for 
political office. 

To acquaint everyone with the provi- 
sions governing respect and display of 
our flag and the things that may and 
may not be done with it, I hereby place 
in the Recorp the text of the pamphlet 
published by the Veterans Day National 
Committee: 

How То RESPECT AND DISPLAY Отв FLAG 

The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag: 
"I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one Nation under God, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all." 
FLY YOUR FLAG REGULARLY AND CORRECTLY, 

HERE'S HOW! 

The U.S. flag when carried in a procession 
with another or other flags, should be either 
on the marching right (the flag's own right) 
or, if there is a line of other flags, in front 
of the center of that line. Never display the 
U.S. flag from a float except from a staff, 
or so suspended that its folds fall free as 
though staffed. 

The U.S. flag, when displayed with another 
flag against a wall from crossed staffs, should 
be on the U.S. flag's own right, and its staff 
should be in front of the staff of the other 


The U.S. flag should be at the center and 
&t the highest point of the group when & 
number of flags of States or localities or 
pennants of societies are grouped and dis- 
played from staffs. 
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When other flags are flown from the same 
halyard, the U.S. flag should always be at 
the peak. When other flags are fiown from 
adjacent staffs, the U.S. flag should be hoist- 
ed first and lowered last. No flag may fly 
above or to the right of the U.S. flag (except 
flags of other nations; see below). 

When flags of two or more nations are 
displayed, they are to be flown from separate 
staffs of the same height. The flags should 
be of approximately equal size. International 
usage forbids the display of the flag of one 
nation above that of another nation in time 
of peace. 

When the U.S. flag is displayed from a 
staff projecting from a building, the union 
of the flag should be placed at the peak of 
the staff unless the flag is at half staff. When 
suspended from a rope extending from the 
building to a pole, the flag should be hoisted 
out, union first, from the building. 

When the U.S. flag is displayed other than 
from a staff, it should be displayed flat, or so 
suspended that its folds fail free. When dis- 
played over a street, place the union so it 
faces north or east, depending upon the 
direction of the street. 

In the chancel of a church or on a speak- 
ers platform the U.S, flag is placed to the 
speaker’s right. Other flags are to be placed 
to the speaker's left. When displayed else- 
where than on the platform, the U.S. flag 
should be placed at the right of the audience 
facing the platform. Other flags are to be to 
the left of the audience. 

If displayed flat against the wall on а 
speaker's platform, the U.S. flag should be 
placed above and behind the speaker with 
the union of the flag in the upper left 
hand corner as the audience faces the flag. 

The U.S. flag should form a distinctive 
feature at the ceremony of unveiling a statue 
or monument, but should never be used as 
the covering for the statue or monument. 

When the U.S. flag is used to cover a 
casket, it should be so placed that the union 
is at the head and over the left shoulder. 
The flag should not be lowered into the 
grave or allowed to touch the ground. The 
flag, when flown at half staff, should be first 
hoisted to the peak for a moment and 
then lowered to the half-staff position. The 
flag should be again raised to the peak be- 
fore it is lowered for the day. 

During the ceremony of hoisting or lower- 
ing the flag or when the flag is passing in 
parade all persons should face the flag, stand 
at attention and salute. A man should re- 
move his hat and hold it with the right 
hand over the heart. Men without hats, and 
women salute by placing the right hand over 
the heart. The salute to the flag in the mov- 
ing column should be rendered at the mo- 
ment the flag passes, 

IMPORTANT DO'S 


It is the universal custom to display the 
national flag only from sunrise to sunset on 
buildings and on stationary flagstaffs in the 
open, but it should not be displayed on 
days when the weather is inclement. The 
U.S. flag may be displayed at night upon 
special occasions when it is desired to pro- 
duce a patriotic effect. 

Display the U.S. flag on all days that 
weather permits but especially on national 
and state holidays and other days that may 
be proclaimed by the Presdent of the United 
States. On Memorial Day, the U.S, flag 
should be half-staffed until noon. 

The U.S. fiag should be displayed on or 
near the main building of every public in- 
stitution, during school days in or near every 
schoolhouse, and in or near every polling 
place on election days. 

Always hoist the U.S. flag briskly. Lower it 
ceremoniously. 


IMPORTANT DON'TS 


Never in any way should any disrespect be 
shown the U.S. flag. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The U.S: fiag should never be dipped to any 
person or thing. Regimental colors, State 
fiags, and organization or institutional flags 
are dipped as a mark of honor. 

The U.S. flag should never be displayed 
with the union down except as a signal of 
dire distress. 

The U.S. flag should never touch anything 
beneath it—ground, floor, water or merchan- 
dise. 

The U.S. flag should never be carried hori- 
zontally, but always aloft and free. 

Always allow the U.S. flag to fall free— 
never use the U.S. flag as drapery, festooned, 
drawn back, or up in folds. For draping plat- 
forms and decoration in general, use blue, 
white and red bunting. Always arrange the 
bunting with blue above, the white in the 
middle, and the red below. 

The U.S. flag should never be fastened, 
displayed, used or stored in a manner which 
will permit it to be easily torn, soiled or 
damaged in any way. 

Never use the U.S. flag as a covering or 
drape for a ceiling. 

Never place anything on the U.S. flag. The 
U.S. flag should never have placed upon it, 
or on any part of it, or attached to it, any 
mark, insignia, letter, word, figure, design, 
picture or drawing of any nature. 

Never use the U.S. flag for receiving, hold- 
ing, carrying or delivering anything. 

The U.S. flag should not be embroidered on 
such articles as cushions, handkerchiefs, and 
the like, printed or otherwise impressed on 
paper napkins or boxes or anything that is 
designed for temporary use and discard; or 
used as any portion of a costume or athletic 
uniform. Advertising signs should not be 
fastened to a staff or halyard from which the 
flag is flown. 

When the U.S. flag is in such condition 
that it is no longer a fitting emblem for dis- 
play, it should be destroyed in a dignified 
way, preferably by burning, privately. 

DISPLAY THE FLAG DAILY, ESPECÍALLY 

HOLIDAYS 

New Year's Day, January 1. 

Inauguration Day, January 20. 

Lincoln's Birthday, February 12. 

Washington's Birthday, February 22. 

Easter Sunday (variable). 

Mother's Day, second Sunday in May. 

Armed Forces Day, third Saturday in May. 

Memorial Day, May 30 (half staff until 
noon). 

Father's Day, first Sunday in June. 

Flag Day, June 14. 

Independence Day, July 4. 

Labor Day, first Monday in September. 

Citizenship Day, September 17. 

Columbus Day, October 12. 

Veterans' Day, November 11. 

Thanksgiving Day, fourth Thursday in No- 
vember. 

Christmas Day, December 25. 

Other days as may be proclaimed by the 
President of the United States. 

Birthdays of States (dates of admission). 

All State and local holidays. 

All election days. 


ON 


DISCRIMINATION OF JEWS IN 
RUSSIA 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring the plight of the Soviet Jews 
to the attention of the House. This tragic 
drama of discrimination on the part of 
the Soviet Government is an appalling 
situation which must be quickly reme- 
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died. I believe there can be no delay in 
letting the Russians know that the free 
world deplores this blatant persecution 
of the Jews in that nation. We must urge 
the Soviet Government to permit the 
Jewish people of Russia to fully enjoy 
tne traditions of their faith. 

Although under Lenin the Soviet 
Union had been a center of Jewish cul- 
ture, present-day Russia has not yet 
emerged from the Stalinist persecution 
of the Jews. There are no Yiddish 
schools for teaching Hebrew and Jewish 
thought, only a few Jewish theaters— 
and these are not permanent—and only 
one Yiddish periodical, printed once a 
month. The dissemination of Jewish cul- 
ture must be accomplished through “un- 
derground” presses and “underground” 
books on Jewish life. There are no semi- 
naries to replace the now elderly rabbis 
and only 62 synagogues exist to service 
the nearly 3 million Soviet Jews. Attend- 
ance of Jewish services is discouraged 
by employers and school officials. 

The masses appear to interpret the 
Soviets’ new campaign against Zionism 
as an endorsement of anti-Semitism by 
their government. In the universities, 
there are higher barriers to entrance for 
applicants with Jewish names, and the 
job market also has barriers against ad- 
vancement by Jews. In all, the present 
situation is bleak. 

In spite of all opposition, however, the 
young Jews of Russia are becoming more 
aware of their ethnic background. They 
are demanding recognition and assist- 
ance from the Soviet Government. These 
people are courageous and need our sup- 
port. I feel that this body, as a repre- 
sentative body of the American people, 
has an obligation to speak out against 
the injustices now suffered by the Jews 
of Russia. It is the only just action that 
we can pursue. 


WE NEED ESTABLISHMENT 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I read an 
interesting column, aptly named “To the 
Point” in the St. Cloud Visitor in our 
Minnesota Sixth Congressional District, 
which I would like to share with my col- 
leagues by inserting it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The column caught my attention be- 
cause in these days of damning the Es- 
tablishment, the young Catholic priest 
columnist, Father James Hahn, explains 
that the Establishment is a vital and 
necessary part of our way of life. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Father Hahn's 
column in the RECORD: 

We NEED ESTABLISHMENT 

Early in basic sociology classes, students 
learn that some type of organization is 
needed wherever two or more individuals 
come together. A definite division of labor is 
needed if confusion is to be avoided. 

Even social insects such as ants and bees 
demonstrate remarkably clear-cut responsi- 
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bilities. Other gregarious creatures accept 
roles in their flocks and herds. People 
clustered into small tribes and clans curb 
their individual freedoms for the sake of 
some security in a large community. 

Establishment is a “dirty word" for many. 
It is envisioned as a monstrous perversion, 
designed by a few crafty persons seeking 
positions of power to trample individual 
rights. They consider powerful organiza- 
tions—civil or ecclesiastical—as inherently 
evil. 

This view—while it claims a certain sim- 
plistic enthusiasm—cannot be true, let alone 
practical. While there is a constant danger 
of excessive repression found in all struc- 
tures, chaos is the alternative. If individuals 
are to live and work in harmony, some order 
taust be established and maintained. This 
fact is demonstrated by freedom and libera- 
tion movements themselves which are di- 
rected by a tightly structured and even 
autocratic nucleus of leaders. 

To the point, we need some forms of struc- 
ture—even the much-maligned establish- 
ment. Recognizing the necessity of organi- 
zation, our efforts should be directed to 
evaluation and improvement. If a structure 
has become so antiquated or oppressive that 
it cannot be renovated, we had better pre- 
pare a notably improved alternative before 
we destroy what we have. 

‘God created us as social beings. “Going 
it alone" might be a romantic idea, but it 
is doomed to failure. We should endeavor to 
make our systems of cooperative living the 
best possible—simply because we really do 
need each other! 


DR. CLAUDE FLY—AMERICAN 
HOSTAGE IN URUGUAY 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, civilized men 
everywhere were shocked and saddened 
when the Tupamaros guerrilas kid- 
napped three diplomats, and murdered 
one in Uruguay. | 

Dr. Claude Fly, an agricultural scien- 
tist, remains a captive of this blood- 
thirsty band of terrorists. 

Dr. Fly is a graduate of Colorado State 
University at Fort Collins. He began his 
career with the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice in 1935, soon after that agency had 
been established to deal with the Dust 
Bowl emergency in the Great Plains area. 

After transfer to the regional office 
of SCS at Lincoln, Nebr., in 1942, Dr. 
Fly worked as a soil science specialist 
making reconnaissance surveys of the 
Dust Bowl region. In 1948, he was trans- 
ferred to Manhattan, Kans., and served 
as the Kansas State Soil Scientist for 
about 4 years. 

In 1952, Dr. Fly took a leave of absence 
from the USDA to begin a career over- 
seas in Afghanistan. Since that time, he 
has worked on important agricultural 
projects in various foreign countries and 
the United States. He has worked on the 
Volta River Valley irrigation project in 
Ghana and in several South American 
countries. 

It is a terrible tragedy when men com- 
mitted to elimination of hunger and mal- 
nutrition throughout the world, such as 
Dr. Fly, are made the victim of savage 
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guerrillas. These innocent and com- 
pletely dedicated men deserve the com- 
passion and support of all people who 
value the rule of law above violence and 
justice above repression. 

Dr. Fly’s many friends in Manhattan, 
Kans., and Mrs. Mize join me in the 
prayerful hope that he may be returned 
safely to his family and to the service 
of humanity in a hungry world. 


GOVERNORS APPROVE USE OF 
HIGHWAY FUNDS FOR OTHER 
TRANSPORTATION PURPOSES 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as a 
sponsor in the House since 1965 of legis- 
lation that would permit the States to 
use a portion of the money they receive 
from the Federal highway trust fund for 
other transportation purposes, I was 
pleased to read in today’s press of the 
action of the National Governors’ Con- 
ference in support of a similar provision. 

The resolution passed Wednesday by 
the conference, reversing its earlier ac- 
tion, supports an aviation trust fund and 
an urban mass transit fund trust in ad- 
dition to the current highway trust fund, 
and declares: 

The Governor should be permitted to ex- 
ercise his executive prerogatives in meeting 
the needs of his State by having the ability 
to transfer, upon a limited basis, funds 
among the various Federal transportation 
trust funds and grant programs to meet his 
own State's priority transportation needs. 


The Governors' resolution calls spe- 
cifically for amendment of existing Fed- 
eral legislation “to allow each State ex- 
ecutive the flexibility to carry out the 
State-determined priorities and needs for 
transportation development." 

My legislation—H.R. 135—which is 
sponsored by Senator TvpiNGs in the Sen- 
ate, would largely achieve what the Gov- 
ernors have proposed, and I am greatly 
encouraged by their endorsement of the 
idea that highway funds should be avail- 
able for other forms of transportation 
where needed. 

Today’s New York Times report of 
the action of the Governors’ Conference 
on this matter follows: 

GOVERNORS SEEK SHIFT IN FUND USE—ASK To 
SPEND U.S. HIGHWAY MONEY ON OTHER 
PROJECTS 

(By Warren Weaver, Jr.) 

OsacE BEACH, Mo., August 12.—The na- 
tion's Governors closed their 62d annual 
conference today by urging Congress to let 
them spend a part of their Federal highway 
aid for other transportation projects such as 
urban transit. 

Reversing a stand taken two days ago and 
rejecting pressure from the highway lobby, 
the National Governors Conference approved 
for the first time the use of gasoline taxes 
and similar revenue earmarked for road- 
building to finance subways and commuter 
buses. 

BACK TO COMMITTEE 

When another form of the transportation 
proposal came up two days ago, the Gover- 
nors voted 2-to-1 to send it back to commit- 
tee. A number of its backers blamed lobbying 
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by representatives of the highway and auto- 
mobile interests for its demise, 

Earlier this week, Secretary of Transporta- 
tion John A. Volpe urged the conference to 
back a single transportation trust fund from 
which allocations would be made for all types 
of projects. The policy statement adopted 
today urged separate trust funds for high- 
ways, urban transit and airports with some 
transferring among them. 

The highway issue produced one of the 
few controversies in an unusually quiet 
meeting, which lasted four days. For the first 
time in many years, the conference did not 
attract either the President or the Vice Presi- 
dent or include a potentia] Presidential can- 
didate among its participants. 

On the question of the states’ sharing in 
Federal tax revenues, there was some encour- 
aging news from Washington: A report that 
the House Ways and Means Committee would 
soon schedule hearings on the Administra- 
tion's tax-sharing proposal. 

Gov. Buford Ellington of Tennessee re- 
ported that Representative Wilbur D. Mills 
of. Arkansas, the committee chairman who is 
@ critic of tax-sharing, told him he was ready 
to call hearings. Gov, Richard B, Ogilvie of 
LHlinois said the White House was organizing 
to press for its revenue-sharing plan, 

With these assurances, the Governors 
tabled proposals to bypass Congress by 
amending the Constitution or to force fiscal 
legislation out of committee. Instead, they 
passed a mild statement calling on Congress 
to act, 

In: other policy statements, the Governors 
voted in favor of the following: 

Transferring the Federal juvenile delin- 
quency program from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to the Justice 
Department, where it would be operated by 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration. 

Recognizing the right of peaceful dissent, 
condemning lawlessness by those who criti- 
cize public policies as well as by those who 
support them, and recognizing the right of 
“the peace-keepers to use such force as may 
be necessary for their own protection.” 

Setting up a national clearinghouse to 
monitor the atmosphere and the water and 
prevent the release of chemicals with adverse 
ecological effects. 

Requiring the Federal Water Quality Ad- 
ministration to set minimum standards for 
the discharge of mercury to avoid health 
hazards. 

Chief Justice Warren E. Burger of the Su- 
preme Court urged the Governors to under- 
take an active program of prison reform. 

Describing the crowded conditions in most 
prisons, the Chief Justice said in a speech: 
"We are breeding antisocial people within 
this kind of & surrounding." If the Gov- 
ernors give prison reform high priority, he 
said, "changes can be made in a very short 
time." 

Gov. Warren E. Hearnes of Missouri, a 
Democrat, was elected president of the con- 
ference, succeeding Gov. John A. Love, of 
Colorado, & Republican. The 1971 conference 
will be held in Puerto Rico. 


VIETNAM—TWO VIEWS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, there can 
be no doubt that U.S. involvement in 
Southeast Asia is the major issue of our 
time. American homes throughout the 
Nation have been touched—in the most 
profound way—by our continuing mili- 
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tary presence in Indochina, The political 
dialog within and between our two ma- 
jor national parties has been poisoned 
by wide diversities of opinion as to our 
involvement. Student dissent—and the 
inevitable resentment of that dissent on 
the part of many other Americans—has 
resulted in pitting father against son; 
and the ugliest manifestations of that 
breach have resulted in violence and even 
death. 

Yet, on this most important of issues, 
Congress has, as a legislative body, been 
silent. As I said in a letter to my col- 
leagues: 

It is too late to redeem past Congresses 
from the stigma of standing idly by while 
the buildup in South Vietnam went on. But, 
as that process is now evidently being re- 
versed, it is not too late for this Congress 
to share with the President the burden of 
framing & proper withdrawal policy. 


With that framework in mind, I in- 
troduced House Concurrent Resolution 
698—reintroduced as House Concurrent 
Resolution 703 with the cosponsorship of 
Mr. Button, Mr. MATSUNAGA, and Mr. 
PREYER of North Carolina—the text of 
which follows these remarks. 

At the same time that I was drafting 
my legislation, in another part of Wash- 
ington a private citizen, with rather im- 
pressive credentials qualifying him to 
speak as an expert on Southeast Asia, 
was drafting his own resolution and 
statement on withdrawal from Vietnam. 
That statement and resolution drafted 
by Mr. David J. Steinberg are so similar 
to my own that I can only assume that 
he must have wrestled with the same 
thoughts, objectives, and priorities as did 
I in deciding on the final form of that 
resolution. I include both the statement 
and the resolution drafted by Mr. Stein- 
berg herein. 

Mr. Speaker, the question is not who 
frames a resolution or who drafts the 
language of a statement, the question is 
how do we, representatives of a people 
tired of war, take the necessary initiative 
to show the President that we support 
withdrawal and accept the responsibility 
for such a policy. That unity has yet to 
be found, and, if it is not soon found, I 
fear that the American people will begin 
to question the wisdom of our represen- 
tation and the value of the Congress as 
a legislative institution. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of my resolution 
and the statement and resolution of Mr. 
Steinberg follow: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

(By Representative Howarp W. ROBISON) 

Whereas the United States of America 
heretofore undertook, wisely or not, to guar- 
antee the right of the people of South Viet- 
nam to 'self-determination" in the face of 
what was considered to be externally-sup- 
ported aggression; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
of America accordingly have made an un- 
precedented effort and sacrifice in support 
of that ambition including, despite the ab- 
sence of any formal declaration of war on 
the part of the Congress of the United 
States, acceptance of a direct combat role 
for the armed forces of the United States 
of America in the aforesaid conflict for a 
longer period of time now than any other 
war in which they have ever been engaged; 
and 

Whereas, while the people of South Viet- 
nam have suffered grievous losses as a re- 
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sult of this protracted conflict, the number 
of American servicemen wounded in action 
in South Vietnam and adjoining areas al- 
ready exceeds those wounded in World War I 
and the combat deaths of American service- 
men in South Vietnam and adjoining areas 
will, at the present rate, also shortly exceed 
those sustained in World War I; and 

Whereas it would seem that the people of 
the United States have met, many times over, 
whatever commitment they may have had 
to the people of South Vietnam; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the. United 
States expressly delegates to the President 
of the United States the authority to act as 
“Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States . . . when called into 
the actual service of the United States”; 
and 

Whereas the President, acting in his capac- 
ity as Commander in Chief of such armed 
forces, is currently pursuing a policy of 
gradual withdrawal of the United States 
armed forces from both a direct combat or 
combat-supporting role in the aforesaid con- 
flict, which policy is generally referred to as 
& policy of "Vietnamization" and includes 
the physical withdrawal of United States 
troops from South Vietnam and adjoining 
areas; and 

Whereas the President has reported and 
other observers have confirmed that United 
States efforts to train and equip the armed 
forces of South Vietnam, in order to prepare 
them to assume full responsibility for secur- 
ing internal order in their nation and the 
full burden of combat in protecting it 
against continued, externally-supported ag- 
gression, have been proceeding satisfactorily 
and that progress thereunder, so far, has 
even been exceeding our original expecta- 
tions; and 

Whereas, in furtherance of such policy 
and in light of its progress, the President, 
as Commander in Chief, has already physi- 
cally withdrawn over 115,000 United States 
troops from South Vietnam and adjoining 
areas and has announced plans for a further 
reduction of 150,000 troops therein on or be- 
fore May 1, 1971; and 

Whereas this policy of a gradual with- 
drawal of the United States military presence 
in South Vietnam, leading eventually to a 
total military withdrawal therefrom, appears 
to now be our official policy regarding South 
Vietnam even though the same has not 
yet been formally recognized or endorsed as 
бағ, by the Congress of the United States; 
an 

Whereas there is broad support among the 
American people and within their Congress 
for such a policy of withdrawal, and a de- 
veloping consensus to the effect that the 
United States has now done about all it can, 
militarily speaking, for the people of South 
Vietnam and that the time is fast approach- 
ing when they should be left to their own 
devices and determination; and 

Whereas there are wide differences of opin- 
ion within the Congress regarding both the 
Constitutional and practical limits of the 
President's powers and responsibilities as 
Commander in Chief, especially when con- 
sidered in conjunction with the broad 
powers and responsibilities concerning for- 
eign policy separately delegated under the 
Constitution to the Congress, including spe- 
cifically its sole power “To declare War ... 
(and) To raise and support Armies”; and 

Whereas those differences of opinion now 
largely center around the question of whether 
or not the Congress can or should, in a situ- 
ation such as that now pertaining in South 
Vietnam, mandate upon the President, as 
Commander in Chief of United States armed 
forces already committed to combat, a date 
or deadline by which they should all be re- 
moved from such combat, and 

Whereas it appears unlikely that these 
questions can be satisfactorily resolved one 
way or the other in the 91st Congress, now 
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meeting in session in Washington, thus Іеау- 
ing open for the time being many questions 
concerning our Government's official policy 
regarding South Vietnam to which this Con- 
gress should nevertheless address itself in as 
positive and constructive a fashion as pos- 
sible; and 

Whereas a policy of “Vietnamization”, 
standing by itself and no matter how suc- 
cessful, automatically raises certain ques- 
tions, among which are: (a) Whether or not 
it is intended to be irreversible in nature; 
(b) Its failure to deal with the central, po- 
litical issues underlying the Vietnam con- 
flict, thus forecasting continued political 
and military strife-in South Vietnam even 
after all United States troops have been 
withdrawn therefrom, and (c) Its failure 
to address itself to the developing and dis- 
turbing political and military problems now 
engaging our attention in such other na- 
tions of former Indochina as Laos and 
Cambodia; and 

Whereas the President has repeatedly 
pledged, as did his predecessor, that “we seek 
no wider war” in Southeast Asia, and further- 
more, has recently reaffirmed as a matter of 
national policy the fact that, in his words: 
“A political settlement is the heart of the 
matter... (and that) is what the fighting 
in Indochina has been about over the past 30 
years”; and 

Whereas the burden of United States ef- 
forts to bring peace io South Vietnam and 
to Southeast Asia, generally, whether those 
efforts are to be successful or not, should not 
fall solely on the President of the United 
States, but rather should be a responsibility 
shared both by the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby declares that it is the national policy 
to avoid any further enlargement of the pres- 
ent conflict in South Vietnam and to do 
everything possible to bring a just peace to 
South Vietnam and to Southeast Asia, gen- 
erally, by virtue of a negotiated settlement 
of the political issues now dividing the people 
and the nations thereof; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress hereby de- 
clares its support of any and all efforts made 
or to be made by the President, and encour- 
ages further efforts on his part, to achieve 
such a negotiated settlement, including ef- 
forts to arrange a cease-fire in South Vietnam 
and surrounding countries and including 
efforts to involve the United Nations in what- 
ever way can best encourage an end to this 
war; and pending any such form of settle- 
ment, be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress hereby de- 
clares that it is the national policy to con- 
tinue, on an irreversible basis, United States 
troop withdrawals from South Vietnam and 
adjoining areas, and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of Congress 
that all American servicemen in South Viet- 
nam or adjoining areas should be withdrawn 
from any and all participation in ground 
combat activities therein on or before May 1, 
1971, except insofar as it may be necessary for 
such troops remaining therein after such 
date to defend themselves or their positions; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That it is further the sense of 
Congress that all other American servicemen, 
including those specifically engaged 1n com- 
bat-support activities, should be withdrawn 
from South Vietnam or adjoining areas on or 
before July 1, 1972, and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress hereby re- 
affirms its constitutional right and respon- 
sibility of consultation with the President on 
all matters mentioned within this resolution, 
and fully expects to be included in the deci- 
sion-making process on all matters, now and 
henceforth, affecting grave national decisions 
of war and peace. 
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Time 
THE WAR: 
WINNABLE 

(By David J. Steinberg)* 

The U.S, military thrust into Cambodia 
and renewed bombing of North Viet-Nam 
should not have shocked so many people, in- 
cluding so many members of Congress, both 
doves and hawks, Democrats and Republi- 
cans. These latest developments are a logical 
by-product of the Vietnamization policy. 

Many who reacted with dismay and critic- 
ism against the Administration's latest move 
always harbored reservations about this po- 
licy—what it really meant and how it would 
be executed—but themselves offered no clear, 
coherent, constructive and credible policy 
proposal calculated, not only to wind down 
our military involvement, but to wind it up 
(Le., end it) quickly, responsibly and hon- 
orably. Congress is particularly vulnerable 
to the sharpest criticism on this score. 

Others who expressed shock and criticism 
betrayed their own lack of understanding of 
what President Nixon's Viet-Nam policy was 
all about. They mistakenly regarded Viet- 
namization and the past and programmed 
withdrawal of troops as proof positive of the 
President’s determination to withdraw the 
United States militarily from Viet-Nam. They 
failed to recognize that the Vietnamization 
policy, completely military in character, bore 
serious potentials for prolongation of the 
war in south Viet-Nam and extension of the 
war to Cambodia and the North. Even if the 
United States had not moved in these di- 
rections, Saigon might well have done so on 
its own initiative sooner or later, translating 
its growing military responsibility into grow- 
ing freedom of decision, including freedom 
to move against enemy sanctuaries to the 
west and the north. 

The shifting of military responsibility, 
which is what the Vietnamization program 
is all about, does not clearly mean “out” as 
so many have supposed. Possibilities of frus- 
tration and: humiliation clutter this policy 
road like the booby traps that have so 
perilously cluttered the trails of U.S. troops. 
As these policy perils detonated, Presidential 
determination to avoid national humiliation 
and defeat would delay our withdrawal in- 
terminably. Considering the military poten- 
tials and risks in Viet-Nam, Vietnamization 
is an endless road, despite occasional flickers 
of light at the end of the tunnel. Consider- 
ing North Viet-Nam's present resolve and 
past disappointment with previous negotia- 
tions, the Paris talks are a dead-end street. 
What we would have to give to ensure agree- 
ment by Hanoi could amount to humiliation 
and defeat at the conference table we are 
so determined to prevent on the battlefield. 

U.S. options are not limited to Vietnam- 
ization, agreement with Hanoi (following the 
forcing of a coalition government, including 
the Viet Cong, on the South), or humiliating 
withdrawal. There is a realistic option no 
U.S: administration has ever attempted to 
articulate, or that Congress, or any sector of 
the “peace movement,” or any voice from 
academia, or anyone in the news media has 
ever proposed, 

It calls for a clear and crediblé declaration 
that the United States has won whatever was 
winnable for U.S. involvement in Viet-Nam. 
That we have gone as far as we ever reason- 
ably could have been expected to go. That 
we have completed anything definable as a 
realistic American mission there. That the 
time has come for Saigon to take the politi- 
cal initiative as well as assume greater mili- 
tary responsibility. That the time has come 


FOR POLITICAL VIETNAMIZATION OF 
We HAVE Won WHAT Was 


1 The author chaired a major research task 
force on Viet-Nam in 1955 and is the author 
of published material on Cambodia. He is 
currently an officer and chief economist of 
& prestigious committee of American busi- 
nessmen. 
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for Saigon to seek a cease fire and a political 
accommodation with South Vietnamese on 
the other side of the firing line. 

To make this message from Washington 
loud and clear and believable, the time has 
come for Congress to redeem its many years 
of inadequate attention to the rationale and 
scope of our military involvement in Viet- 
Nam and insist upon a coherent, realistic 
strategy to end the war and build a sound 
peace. And the time has come for the “peace 
movement” and other critics of the war to 
convert their energies from what is at best 
а spinning of wheels, and at worst helping 
North Vietnamese strategy, into construc- 
tive support for & U.S. strategy to end the 
war and honorably terminate our involve- 
ment. 

Since 1954 we have been helping our Viet- 
namese allies build a nation—one that we 
hoped would be broadly based politically and 
dedicated to the economic and social justice 
that ranks high in the traditional scale of 
Vietnamese values. In 1965 we used American 
combat troops to save that government from 
the brink of disaster. Through our continu- 
ing and costly military involvement, we have 
kept alive these ideals and strengthened the 
opportunity of our Vietnamese allies to pro- 
ceed on their own if only they saw the im- 
peratives of their overall national interest. 

We have won for the non-Communist 
forces the opportunity to form a broadly 
based coalition representing all major fac- 
tions of the Republic of Viet-Nam. Such a 
coalition should be formed without delay. 
We have won for such a coalition the oppor- 
tunity to launch a political initiative aimed 
at South Vietnamese on the other side, look- 
ing toward a negotiated termination of hos- 
tilities and some kind of political accommo- 
dation uniquely Vietnamese in pattern and 
purpose, At great cost in men, resources and 
distorted priorities, we have won for the 
Republic of Viet-Nam the opportunity to 
build the foundations of a society that can 
serve the needs of all its people. 

These opportunities must not be squan- 
dered, as have so many others. The personal, 
parochial stake of individual Vietnamese 
leaders in perpetuating themselves in power 
must be subordinated to the peace and the 
political, economic and social justice that 
are the most urgent needs of the Vietnamese 
people. 

Such a South Vietnamese initiative is the 
most realistic next step for the Saigon ad- 
ministration to take and for the United 
States to urge. We should urge it now be- 
fore something happens in Viet-Nam or in 
the United States that weakens the strength 
and leverage of the Saigon government. To 
maintain the American presence in’ Viet- 
Nam until political stability by our stand- 
ards can be achieved and guaranteed is to 
adopt a mission civilisatrice, American-style, 
likely to be as unsuccessful and frustrating 
as the “civilizing mission” that originally 
motivated the French venture into Indo- 
China. It is essential that Vietnamese poli- 
tics (Vietnamese-style, not something cut 
from American cloth) be allowed to work its 
unique will. 

The success of such a political initiative 
would require the cooperation of Hanoi and 
Washington. But the all-South-Vietnamese 
initiative would sidetrack the Hanoi-Wash- 
ington impasse, possibly’ loosening ‘the log- 
jam. It is likely to appeal to the parochial 
interest of South Vietnamese of all persua- 
sions in holding off the traditionally aggres- 
sive and ambitious Vietnamese of the North. 

A broadly based administration would first 
have to be formed in Saigon, one in which 
the always squabbling political forces on the 
non-Communist side subordinate their nar- 
row self-interest to the broad national in- 
terest in an honorable peace. Pull political 
freedom would have to be accorded all sec- 
tors of opinion, and a free press should be 
allowed to play its crucial role in Influencing 
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the course of events. Constitutional and 
other obstacles are formidable but not in- 
superable. Freedom of political expression 
and maneuver in the Republic of Viet-Nam, 
coupled with the launching of a political 
initiative to end the war, would probably 
attract more southerners and “overseas 
Vietnamese” to activist support for the Sai- 
gon side of the new initiative. A viable and 
stable Viet-Nam needs their involvement in 
their country’s future. 

The United States should emphasize the 
need for as cohesive a coalition of non-Com- 
munist Vietnamese as the country's tradi- 
tionally fractured politics can possibly pro- 
duce. Significant political shifts would prob- 
ably take place. These need not weaken—if 
properly handled, they could strengthen— 
the political fabric and vitality of our side 
in the Viet-Nam struggle. 

Encouraging such a peace initiative and 
declaring its mission in Viet-Nam as hav- 
ing been accomplished, the United States 
should expeditiously withdraw its military 
forces—phasing out its military involvement 
in such a way as not to weaken the new polit- 
ical initiative whose time has come. What- 
ever we do should at all times be strictly in 
accordance with the enlightened self-interest 
of the United States. We should invite the 
Soviet Union, France and other countries, 
and the United Nations itself, to promote 
such a political initiative and help ensure 
its success, 

Shortly before his tragic death six years 
ago, President Kennedy said of the Viet-Nam 
problem: “In the final analysis, it is their 
war. They are the ones who have to win it or 
lose it. We can help them . . . but they have 
to win it, the people of Viet-Nam.” Military 
Vietnamization is belatedly consistent with 
this thesis. But the proposition should be 
expanded into advocacy of political Vietnam- 
ization, stating: “A negotiated settlement by 
the South Vietmamese among themselves is 
the most urgent necessity. Hanol and Wash- 
ington must agree to abide by the result, and 
mutually withdraw their military involve- 
ment in accordance with the wishes of their 
South Vietnamese allies. We must stimulate 
this result. Other governments can help. 
Perhaps the United Nations can help. But in 
the final analysis it is their negotiation, that 
of the people of South Viet-Nam on both 
sides, followed by a negotiation between the 
South and the North to unify the country. 
They will have to initiate it, the embattled 
people and leaders of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam. The hour is late. The leaders of the 
Republic of Viet-Nam (those now in govern- 
ment and those outside) must not squander 
this opportunity, for which the American 
people and the Vietnamese themselves have 
paid such a high price.” 

Emphasis on this kind of political initia- 
tive is not now U.S. strategy. Yet such a 
settlement is the most likely outcome of the 
war. By anticipating it, we would be preserv- 
ing what we have already won. The alterna- 
tive is a war policy that would lead to the 
loss of what we have won, and an uncere- 
monious withdrawal from Viet-Nam, with 
dire consequences in domestic politics and 
in our international position. 

In his 1968 campaign for the White House 
the President said he had a plan to end 
the war. Late in his first year in office (his 
December 15 address to the nation), he said 
our “pursuit for peace” is on two fronts— 
"a peace settlement through negotiations, 
or if that fails, ending the war through Viet- 
namization.” Vietnamization has already be- 
gun. We have begun the withdrawal of 
troops. But until Hanoi’s withdrawal or the 
end of the insurgency in the south (the def- 
initions of such contingencies are not clear), 
our withdrawal will not be a complete phas- 
ing-out but only a scaling-down. 

We are attempting to negotiate a military 
agreement with Hanoi, We recognize the need 
for à political agreement between Saigon and 
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the. National Liberation Front. But the 
Saigon government rejects a political ac- 
commodation with its South Vietnamese 
adversary, and the NLF will not yet talk to 
the present Saigon regime. The negotiating 
confrontation with Hanoi is at a standstill. 
Hanoi will not negotiate its abandonment of 
the NLF via withdrawal from South Viet- 
mam or in any other way. The prolonged 
Paris talks themselves could be a way for 
Hanoi (relieved from U.S, bombing) to move 
more supplies and troops into the south, fo- 
ment political unrest there, as well as 
strengthen the Viet Cong militarily—thus 
hoping to weaken the Saigon regime and in- 
crease the chances of a VC victory by force 
of arms. The Paris talks are nof only un- 
productive; they may be counterproductive. 
An alternative is urgently needed. 

Vietnamization of the war, notwithstand- 
ing the stalemate in negotiation with Hanoi, 
is the Administration's alternatiye, its “risk 
for peace." It is adaptable to Saigon's mili- 
tary capabilities and  inclinations, and 
Hanoi's activity on the battlefield and pliabil- 
ity at the negotiating table. Siagon's military 
progress could prove as frustrating as Hanoi’s 
negotiating recalcitrance. 

If a weakening of Saigon's military posi- 
tion slows the withdrawal, or even leads to 
our escalation of the war, mounting political 
pressure at home could force a rapid with- 
drawal which, in these changed circum- 
stances, could well pull the rug from the 
Saigon regime. The result would be an un- 
ceremonious U.S. withdrawal, an obvious de- 
feat for the United States. In contrast to the 
current opportunity to stimulate a political 
solution and withdraw (credibly claiming 
the success of our mission), we would have 
instead snatched defeat from the jaws of 
victory. The political consequences in our 
own country are cause for pensive pause. 

What the Administration now calls a 
"risk for peace" thus involves a huge risk 
at home and abroad—a more dangerous risk 
than the risk of the political] Vietnamiza- 
tion I am proposing (and have been pro- 
posing publicly for the past three years). 
How much more credible and acceptable to 
the American people can the current “risk 
for peace" be, considering all that has been 
invested in the Paris talks, now deadlocked, 
and the justifications our government has 
given for being militarily involved in Viet- 
Nam? Hanoi will not negotiate, but we are 
withdrawing troops anyway. How well and 
how long can this kind of reasoning be ac- 
cepted by a people that has sacrificed as 
much as the American people have sacrified 
in this war? A more credible, less confusing 
policy rationale is needed. 

A few years ago, before “tracks” came into 
fashion in the diagramming of our Vietnam- 
ese policy, I suggested in a Washington 
television discussion of Viet-Nam a “track” 
delineation of new peace initiatives, but one 
that indicated a pattern of priorities. The 
tracks were drawn in concentric circles. The 
innermost circle—hence the highest prior- 
ity—was a peace initiative by a broadly based 
Saigon administration vis-a-vis the South 
Vietnamese on the other side of the firing 
line. The next circle or track involved agree- 
ments by the major external benefactors of 
these respective camps—Washington © and 
Hanoi—to cease hostilities, and withdraw 
their military forces in agreement with their 
respective South Vietnamese allies. A third 
track (the outermost circle) would represent 
any efforts of the United Nations, or other 
national or multinational sources, to help 
find an honorable solution to the conflict and 
help in the reconstruction to follow, 

U.S. poliey is not emphasizing the right 
track. We are consequently on the wrong one. 
Risks abound in whatever we do. The best 
risk for an honorable peace in Viet-Nam, as 
well as for healing our. serious divisions at 
home and strengthening our policy posture 
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abroad, is through the coherens U.S. policy 
and constructive political initiative which 
the following resolution is designed to stim- 
ulate. 

If this resolution is passed by Congress, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of De- 
fense should be asked to report each month 
to appropriate Congressional committees (in 
closed session, if necessary) on the progress 
being made toward carrying out this long 
overdue “sense of Congress”. Lack of a co- 
herent Congressional position on Viet-Nam, 
and of systematized surveillance of Adminis- 
tration implementation, has been one of the 
most injurious shortcomings of our Viet- 
Nam policy. This neglect should be stopped 
with something more positive and construc- 
tive than repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution, and more conducive to the need for 
Presidential flexibility than setting a dead- 
line for withdrawal. Within the parameters 
of constitutional niceties and. the exigencies 
of effective administration of U.S. policy, 
there is much the Congress can and should 
do to achieve an honorable conclusion of our 
Viet-Nam involvement. The following draft 
resolution is designed to fit this standard and 
meet this need. 

There is no certainty as to how the pro- 
posed initiative would work out, in the short 
run or the long. And the results may not 
measure up to American ideals, or satisfy 
the visceral urge to crush conclusively the 
well-documented barbarism of the Viet Cong. 
But there can be no certainty as to the out- 
come of any initiative attempted or settle- 
ment reached in Viet-Nam. What seems clear 
1s that the Vietnamese crisis, and U.S. mili- 
tary involvement in 1t, cannot be allowed 
to continue indefinitely. A reasonable, re- 
spectable, realistic, and responsible start 
must be made to bring that crisis and that 
involvement to an end—in the enlightened 
self-interest of the Vietnamese people, the 
American people and all mankind. 


DRAFT OF A CONGRESSIONAL RESOLUTION ON 
VIETNAM 


(By David J. Steinberg): 


Whereas the declared objective of the mili- 
tary involvement of the United States in 
Viet-Nam has been to help the people of the 
Republic of Viet-Nam establish the condi- 
tions under which they may freely decide 
колы own future, free from external coercion; 
an 

Whereas the only practical route to a rea- 
sonable resolution of the current conflict en- 
gulfing the Republic of Viet-Nam 1s through 
а negotiated settlement; and 

Whereas the most basic negotiation and 
settlement must be between the Republic of 
Viet-Nam and the South Vietnamese forces 
against which it is now engaged militarily— 
such a settlement to be supplemented by the 
complete withdrawal of all external forces 
now militarily involved south of the 17th 
parallel; and 

Whereas the ability of the people and fac- 
tions of the Republic of Viet-Nam to achieve 
their declared goal of political freedom—a 
goal to which the American people have com- 
mitted and sacrificed so much—rests funda- 
mentally on their ability to cooperate freely 
and effectively with one another, not only 
to accelerate and maximize progress toward 
political stability and economic and social 
justice for the people of that area, but also to 
hold their own in whatever arrangement may 
be negotiated with the forces (both south 
and north of the 17th parallel) with whom 
they are now engaged in military combat; 
and 

Whereas the immediate formation of a 


1 Currently an officer and chief economist 
of a prestigious committee of American busi- 


nessmen, the author of- this resolution 
chaired a major research task force on Viet- 
Nam in 1955 and is the author of several 
pieces on Cambodia, 
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meaningful coalition of all major non- 
Communist factions is a basic prerequisite 
for effective negotiation with South Viet- 
mamese on the other side of the current 
military struggle, and for the durability of 
the non-Communist side in whatever poli- 
tical arrangement is negotiated; and 

Whereas the initiative by a coalition of 
all major non-Communist factions to reach 
a settlement with South Vietnamese on the 
other side of the current military struggle 
can be a major step toward ensuring the 
withdrawal of all external forces; and 

Whereas the United States has at great 
cost won for the people and politica] factions 
of the Republic of Viet-Nam the opportunity 
to build the foundations of a society that can 
serve the needs and achieve the aspirations 
of the people of that area; and 

Whereas the United States has gone as 
far as it could reasonably be expected to go 
to help establish the political and adminis- 
trative conditions under which a broadly 
based coalition of the major political factions 
of the Republic of Viet-Nam can be formed 
and under which a political initiative can 
be undertaken by such a government aimed 
at a cease-fire and a negotiated end of 
hostilities; and 

Whereas the earliest feasible withdrawal 
of all U.S. forces in Viet-Nam is essential to 
the enlightened self-interest of the United 
States, and restoration of Viet-Nam to the 
Vietnamese is vital to the evolution of a 
neutral, independent Republic of Viet-Nam 
(and eventually a neurtal, independent Viet- 
Nam embracing both zones) in the commu- 
nity of nations; 

Therefore, it is the sense of the Congress, 
that 

(1) it is the overwhelming opinion of the 
American people that the military involve- 
ment of the United States in Viet-Nam 
should be terminated with all deliberate 
speed, and it is their hope that the huge 
sacrifices they have made have not been in 
vain; 

(2) since the opportunity to form a genu- 
ine, broadly based coalition of the major 
non-Communist factions has been achieved, 
as has the opportunity of such a government 
of the Republic of Viet-Nam confidently to 
seek an honorable settlement with its South 
Vietnamese adversaries, the United States 
military mission in Viet-Nam may realistic- 
ally be regarded as having been accom- 
plished; 

(3) a meaningful, effective, broadly based 
coalition of all significant non-Communist 
political factions in the Republic of Viet- 
Nam should be formed as quickly as possible 
and should proceed without delay to arrange 
а cease-fire with its military adversaries, to 
be followed by whatever political accommo- 
dation such a coalition regards as serving 
the needs of the Vietmamese people south 
of the 17th parallel; 

(4) in this connection, the government of 
the Republic of Viet-Nam should now re- 
lease from imprisonment all political pris- 
oners incarcerated for advocating negotia- 
tions to end the war, and these individuals 
should be free to participate in the proposed 
coalition; 

(5) having won for the Republic of Viet- 
Nam the opportunity to form a broadly rep- 
resentative government and to undertake the 
political initiative urged in this resolution— 
thus having gone as far as it could reason- 
ably be expected to go through its military 
involvement in Viet-Nam—the United States 
should proceed with an orderly withdrawal 
of U.S, forces from Viet-Nam, with all de- 
liberate speed, concentrating first on land 
forces and phasing out the rest of its mill- 
tary presence in such a way as not to weaken 
the new political initiative urged in this 
resolution and, above all, always in accord- 
ance with the enlightened self-interest of the 
United States; 
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(6) this phasing-out of U.S. military in- 
volvement in Viet-Nam should include (a) 
the immediate limitation of the combat in- 
volvement of U.S, forces to the exigencies of 
their own defense, and (b) the orderly and 
deliberate transfer of all other military oper- 
ations to the armed forces of the Republic 
of Viet-Nam; ] 

(7) the United States should be ready, and 
urge the same on Hanoi, to accept whatever 
cease-fire and other accommodations are ne- 
gotiated by the proposed South Vietnamese 
coalition &nd its South Vietnamese adver- 


(8) with the expectation that such a set- 
tlement will and should call for the exit of 
North Vietnamese and all other external 
forces from Viet-Nam south of the 17th 
parallel, the United States should call on 
world opinion to urge such removal of ali 
external forces; 

(9) the United States should call upon the 
United Nations or other international or 
multilateral institutions to be ready to ren- 
der assistance in arranging a settlement and 
in achieving postwar economic reconstruc- 
tion and neutrality for all of Viet-Nam; and 

(10) the President of the United States 
should as quickly as possible take every ap- 
propiate step to facilitate and achieve the 
goals set forth in this resolution. 


REPORT TO CONSTITUENTS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully include in the Recorp at this point 
the most recent of my regular newslet- 
ters to my constituents: 


AvucusT 1970. 

Dear FRIEND AND CONSTITUENT: In this 
regular issue of my Washington Report I am 
pleased to be able to report to you on my 
activities in a number of different areas, as 
well as indicating what action has been taken 
on а number of legislative matters. 

This Second Session of the 91st Congress 
has been a busy one with a number of major 
bills already passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and others still awaiting consider- 
ation. Since so much is happening in Wash- 
ington and back home in the Third Con- 
gressional District I shall endeavor to report 
to you again in the near future on still other 
subjects that should be of interest to you. 

Once again, let me repeat my sincere hope 
that you will contact me at any time you 
feel I can be of service to you. Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lester L. WOLFF, 
Member of Congress. 


CONTROLLING JET NOISE 


In the six years I have been in Congress 
I have constantly fought for an end to the 
unhealthy, annoying and distracting jet 
noise that plagues this nation. My activities 
have been directed in all feasible directions 
with the immediate goal of relief from in- 
tolerable noise levels and the long-range goal 
of eliminating this problem by developing a 
quiet jet engine. 

We have had some success. But one merely 
has to listen to the roar of jet aircraft in our 
area to know that the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration has let us down and failed to 
carry through on the mandate of the 1968 
Aircraft Noise Abatement Act which I spon- 
sored and worked very hard to pass. 

Iam committed to doing everything in my 
power to stop this unbearable noise. But I 
am interested, as I am sure you are, in ac- 
complishments and not in empty, easy and 
cheap demagogy and publicity gestures. 
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For example I remember that back in 1966, 
when I was on the Science Committee, how 
I was instrumental in securing an increase 
in the appropriation for quiet jet engine re- 
search. The increased appropriation provided 
government scientists with all the money 
they felt they could responsibly spend at that 
time, considering the available manpower 
and status of the research. 

Yet when the legislation came to the Floor 
an effort was made to appropriate an un- 
realistic and totally unusable sum of money 
to this program without the regulatory au- 
thority that was essential to control noise. 
This attempt was made, in full view of the 
press gallery, despite the fact that a NASA 
representative testified in answer to a ques- 
tion I had raised that the money could not 
and would not be used. And, as the Subcom- 
mittee Chairman then indicated, it would be 
“chasing a will-o’-the-wisp.” The attempt to 
designate this money and thus waste it while 
raising false hopes was rightfully defeated by 
the House. 

But there are substantive, meaningful ac- 
tions that can and should be taken to solve 
the problems of jet noise. As part of my con- 
tinuing effort in this direction I have recent- 
ly taken the following steps: 

(1) Demanded that the Department of 
Transportation and Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration aggressively enforce the 1968 
Aircraft Noise Abatement Act whereby Con- 
gress gave the FAA authority to control jet 
noise. 

(2) Requested that Kennedy and La- 
Guardia Airports be closed to all non-essen- 
tial jet aircraft, as is done at Washington's 
National Airport, between 11 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

(3) Authored legislation to create a loan 
and matching grant program to finance the 
immediate installation of noise suppression 
devices on jet aircraft. 

(4) Chaired & special hearing on jet noise 
in Mineola at which time three other Con- 
gressmen and I insisted that the FAA con- 
trol jet noise or fire the Administrator. 

Clearly, we must change existing air traffic 
procedures and control flight scheduling to 
ease the problem of jet noise for the present 
and develop effective noise control devices 
and quiet engines for & permanent end of 
this unbearable noise. I will continue my ef- 
forts until we bring lasting relief to those 
who are bombarded by some of the most of- 
fensive noise ever created by man. 


RELIEF FOR COMMUTERS 


Help is on the way for those of you who 
use the Long Island Rail Road and know 
about doors that do not close, lights that 
do not light, heaters that do not work and 
overcrowding that never ends. The Congress 
has passed the Railroad Safety Act incor- 
porating legislative amendments I recom- 
mended last year (H.R. 13852) to expand 
federal jurisdiction over the LIRR. The basic 
point of this legislation is to give the De- 
partment of Transportation new authority 
to establish and enforce standards to im- 
prove the safety and comfort of railroad 
users, which the MTA has failed to do, and 
perhaps finally make the LIRR “the best 
commuter railroad in the country,” 

SUPPORTS EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN AND 

PUBLIC VOTING IN HOUSE 


I recently supported and voted for two 
major legislative proposals which were 
passed by the House. The first reform would 
end secrecy in Members’ voting. The second 
is a Constitutional amendment to guaran- 
tee Equal Rights for Women. 

Crime: Irs CONTROL, ELIMINATION, AND 
Economic IMPACT 

There continues to be a serious crime prob- 
lem in this country; a problem that must be 
solved so all Americans can once again en- 
joy the basic right of living without fear. 
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Thus I was pleased that the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed legislation, which I sup- 
ported and voted for, to extend and expand 
the Safe Streets Act. The main thrust of this 
legislation is federal assistance to localities 
for crime prevention, detection and prosecu- 
tion. We included an open-ended funding 
authorization for this fight against crime 
since we are prepared to spend whatever 18 
necessary to solve this problem. For as we 
allocate our limited federal funds, an end 
to crime must have a very high priority. 

We must also recognize that the only long- 
range permanent solution to crime will be 
the elimination of the root causes of this 
problem. Sugstandard housing, narcotics ad- 
diction, unequal opportunity, inadequate 
schools and educational opportunities and 
unemployment—these are some of the basic 
breeders of crime. And no amount of police 
work can cope with the increasing crime 
rate unless we stop this problem at its source 
by correcting the social inequities listed 
above and give all Americans a stake in pre- 
serving social order. 

There is one crime problem that some- 
times receives too little attention but which 
costs you dearly in the form of inflation. I 
refer to the billions of dollars lost every 
year in pilfered and stolen cargo shipments, 
especially at our nation’s airports. I have 
taken a leading role in the fight against this 
problem and am working closely with Sen. 
Alan Bible who is the Senate leader in the 
battle against cargo theft. Thus far we have 
taken the following steps: 

Secured Customs Bureau cooperation in 
speeding the movement of international cargo 
to cut down on losses. 

Arranged for more effective self-policing 
by the airlines and improved tracking of 
cargo at John F. Kennedy Airport where 
losses are the greatest. 

Sponsored legislation (H.R. 18243) to cre- 
ate a Commission on Safety and Security of 
Cargo and additional legislation (H.J. Res. 
1306) to enable New York and New Jersey 
to enter into a new compact to control theft 
and pilferage. 

We have made progress, although we do 
have more to do, in controlling cargo losses. 
And Senator Bible and I feel confident that 
one long-range consequence of our efforts 
will be lower prices for you—the consumer— 
since businessmen will not have to pass mul- 
tibillion theft losses along as a cost of their 
products. 


VETERANS NEED IMPROVED MEDICAL CARE 


An American serviceman rightfully receives 
the finest in medical care while on the battle- 
field or at his base. However once discharged 
that same man is confronted with very dif- 
ferent circumstances. As a veteran, judging 
by treatment received at Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals, he is relegated to second 
class citizenship. 

It is a regrettable that inadequate funding 
of VA hospitals has resulted in poor facilities, 
inadequate diets, understaffing, makeshift 
equipment and deteriorating buildings. To 
correct this unacceptable situation, I have 
undertaken a campaign, since commended by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, to secure nec- 
essary funding so that veterans are given 
the best possible medical care. This is the 
very least we can do for those men who have 
done so much for their country. 

I have first-hand knowledge of the situ- 
ation in our VA hospitals after visits to 
several hospitals in the New York metro- 
politan area. Also I joined the House Hos- 
pitals Subcommittee on a visit to the Kings- 
bridge VA Hospital in the Bronx. What I 
witnessed was heartbreaking. 

In one part of the hospital there were 
ninety paraplegics—men unable to move— 
in three wards on three different floors. Yet 
there was only ONE night nurse for all these 
men! The staff-patient ratio is also dis- 
tressing. While most hospitals strive to main- 
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tain two staff positions for every patient, VA 
hospitals consider themselves fortunate to 
have !4 less attendants for every patient. 

Or consider the question of feeding these 
men. At Kingsbridge funds are so short that 
only $1.20 per day is budgeted to feed each 
patient. It is impossible to provide an ade- 
quate diet for an ill person on such limited 
funds. And, of course, this restriction makes 
it impossible to fully provide special diets 
for patients needing them. 

The entire situation at Kingsbridge and 
other VA hospitals is a national disgrace. 
Conditions must be improved immediately. 

This is why I have Called time and again 
on the Floor of Congress for additional fund- 
ing for VA hospitals. Thus far the appro- 
priation has been increased by $100 million. 
But still more is needed and I shall continue 
my efforts until veterans are receiving the 
best possible medical care at fully-equipped 
adequately staffed hospitals. 


PROGRESS MADE ON WOLFF L.I..Sounp BILL 

The U.S) Senate Executive Reorganization 
Subcommittee recently held a hearing at the 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point 
on the legislation Sen. Abraham Ribicoff 
and I authorized to create an Intergovern- 
mental Commission to save Long Island 
Sound. New York Sen. Jacob Javits, a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee, joined Senator 
Ribicoff and me at the hearing. 

We agreed on the need to push ahead 
with a comprehensive master plan for the 
Sound under the aegis of the Commission 
proposed in the legislation or through an- 
other agency with proper authority. 

Moreover we are proceeding on the next 
essntial step in saving the Sound—creat- 
ing a regulatory body with authority to 
establish and enforce standards to cut pollu- 
tion so that you can safely use the Sound 
for swimming, boating and fishing. This will 
ensure that this great natural resource will 
not be destroyed. 

Further action will be taken in the next 
several weeks and Senator Ribicoff and I will 
determine the next step we must take to 
provide necessary protection for all who live 
near and use the Sound. 


INCREASED PENALTIES FOR THE 
ILLEGAL USE OR POSSESSION OF 
EXPLOSIVES 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to bring to your attention and to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress, legislation which I have in- 
troduced which would substantially in- 
crease the penalties for the illegal use 
or possession of explosives. 

In the first half of this year alone, 
bombings have maimed, injured and 
killed hundreds of persons and destroyed 
property in the millions of dollars, and 
I would like to cite some of the individual 
tragedies. 

Last February, a time bomb saturated 
with staples blasted the police station 
in the Haight-Asbury section of San 
Francisco. It was the second such bomb- 
ing in 4 days in that student-riot torn 
city. Police Sgt. Brian V. McDonnell, 45, 
suffered a total loss of his right eye, 
blinding injury to his left eye, and a 
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severed jugular vein. Had he lived, he 
would have suffered permanent brain 
damage from fragments which lodged 
in his brain. Mercifully, however, Ser- 
geant McDonnell did not live. Seven po- 
lice officers were also injured and three 
cars on the police parking lot demolished 
also by the bomb. The San Francisco 
Police Department has offered a reward 
of $35,000 for the arrest and conviction 
of the bombers. 

Three days after the San Francisco 
incident, across the bay in Oakland, 24 
sticks of dynamite were found leaning 
against the wall of a paint plant. In 
Berkeley, this same day, incendiary 
bombs exploded one night in a depart- 
ment store. 

Also this year, in Cleveland, Ohio, an 
explosion attributed to a bomb, demol- 
ished the Shaker Heights police station, 
injuring 15 persons including a judge, 
several clerks of the court, and a number 
of police officers. Two detectives were 
seriously injured when they were blown 
through the window. 

In New York, Justice John M. Murtagh 
and his wife and four children were 
awakened at 4:30 a.m. by an explosion 
that ripped through their home in the 
Inwood section of Manhattan. Only a 
miracle prevented their deaths. Scrawled 
outside were the slogans “Free the Pan- 
ther 21” and “The Vietcong Have Won.” 

In Denver, 10 schoolbuses were de- 
stroyed by bombs as they sat in their 
parking lot. 

In New York, total bombings and 
bombing threats amounted to an aston- 
ishing 2.587 for the first 3 months of 
this year. 

The most highly publicized of the 
bombings was the destruction of a $250,- 
000 townhouse in Greenwich Village, 
which belonged to the father of one of 
the survivors, Cathlyn Wilkerson. Three 
persons were killed in the explosion in- 
cluding Theodore “Ted” Gold, 23, leader 
of the campus rebellion at Columbia Uni- 
versity and a militant radical. Evidence 
indicates the house was being used as a 
bomb factory by radical leftists. Sixty 
sticks of dynamite, various homemade 
bombs, and literature from the Weather- 
men, a splinter group which has been 
sometimes associated with the Students 
for a Democratic Society—SDS—were 
found.in the wreckage. 

Prior to this, explosions rocked the 
Manhattan offices of the Mobil Oil Co., 
International Business Machines Corp.— 
IBM—and the General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp. An anonymous note 
sent to New York City police headquar- 
ters credits the Weathermen with these 
bombings. 

The violence in New York reached 
such a crescendo that the Militant, a 
weekly publication of a group calling 
themselves the “Trotskyite Socialist 
Workers Party,” whether meaning it or 
not, took to citing Lenin and Trotsky as 
opponents of such acts of terror and 
warned its readers that the concept of 
individual terror was counterproduc- 
tive, hampering the winning over of the 
masses to a socialistic program. 

Mr. Speaker, one can only ask: What 
type of person or people play with highly 
volatile explosives as causally as a 10- 
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year-old youngster builds a model air- 
plane? Obviously, they are amateurs in 
the art of explosives, many of which 
have destroyed the makers, are certainly 
not the work of professional explosives 
handlers but by students whose ability 
will someday be professional. 

During the old gangland days of the 
1920’s and 1930’s, we were told of the 
men called the “peterman.” He was the 
gang’s explosives handler, charged with 
the job of blowing up bank safes. He was 
an expert and he was as methodical and 
skilled in the handling of bombs as is a 
jeweler. He worked with precision and 
was fully knowledgeable of the potency 
of his explosive. 

A careful appraisal of the list of those 
who have been arrested in connection 
with bombings, or those who have 
maimed or blown themselves to bits by 
their own ineptness, reveals that they 
are in the main Left Wing extremists. 
Many come from wealthy families, as in 
the case of two of the survivors of the 
demolished townhouse in New York, both 
of whom were young women graduates 
of highly rated colleges, Swarthmore and 
Bryn Mawr. I might add that it is inter- 
esting to note Bryn Mawr College last 
fall appointed to the post of professor of 
black studies, Herbert Aptheker, noted 
"theoretician" of the Communist Party 
in the United States. 

Records indicate that most of those in- 
volved in these bombings traveled to 
Cuba, or rioted in Chicago, Berkeley, or 
elsewhere, and most belong to either the 
Weathermen or some other ultraviolent 
segment of the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society. 

These facts are often denied by some 
of the press and they seem to startle the 
public, but they are no surprise to those 
who have become aware of the growing 
radical New Left and the aims of their 
radical tutors. 

Mr. Speaker, bombings by anarchists 
are not new. In 1866, during the Chicago 
Haymarket riots, a bomb exploded 
among a crowd of demonstrators for an 
8-hour workday. During the 1919 anar- 
chist scares someone mailed bombs to 36 
prominent Americans, but fortunately 
only one exploded. As a result nearly 
10,000 persons were arrested and some 
were deported. The 1950’s and 1960’s saw 
bombings of churches and automobiles 
against civil rights activities. The an- 
archists in the United States have so far 
not followed the central European pat- 
tern of the 19th century anarchists who 
sought their way into power to enforce 
their version of the ideal society by the 
use of fear, force, coercion, and bombs. 

We here today owe it to our fellow 
Americans to make certain that today’s 
anarchists find their activities subject to 
severe punishment and this is the pur- 
pose of the legislation H.R. 16818, which 
I have sponsored. 

Since 1968, 8,300 pounds of explo- 
sives—enough to blow up the Golden 
Gate Bridge—have been stolen in the 
State of California. Seven thousand 
highly volatile explosive detonators were 
stolen in Maryland shortly after the 
death by explosion of two associates of 
H. Rap Brown. 

Although all 50 States have laws relat- 
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ing to explosives, most pertain to safety 
regulations and the use of explosives by 
known criminals. Unfortunately, most 
laws can be enforced only after explo- 
sives are converted into a device plainly 
jntended to harm persons or property. 

Because TNT, nitroglycerin, and other 
explosives have legitimate and necessary 
functions, particularly among builders 
and farmers, the sale of small amounts 
are routine and subject to little or no 
control. Similarly, formulas for the man- 
ufacture of homemade bombs are unfor- 
tunately readily available and can be 
learned from hobby magazines, scientific 
journals, and even encyclopedias. Even 
the Federal Government has technical 
manuals which explain how to make ex- 
plosives of varying kinds and qualities. 

Don Sisco, а member of the National 
Socialist White People's Party, formerly 
the American Nazi Party, who sold 
through the mails manuals on manufac- 
turing homemade bombs, lost his left 
hand and sustained severe eye injury in 
testing one of his own devices. He con- 
tinues to offer his manual for sale. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation is now criti- 
cal. We cannot afford to delay any longer 
the imposition of stringent penalties 
upon those who illegally possess, make, 
or use bombs. Action must be taken as a 
protective measure to guard our citizens 
and their property against the actions of 
emotionally unstable radicals. 

I strongly urge the U.S. Congress to 
act swiftly and pass this much-needed 
deterrent against any further such 
crimes against the American people. 


PRIORITIES OF SPENDING 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr, Speaker, in all the 
flurry of election year rhetoric, the ques. 
tion of priorities of spending and the 
need to control spending to curb infla- 
tion have come up over and over again. 
Yet essential projects still remain un- 
funded and inflation continues unabated, 
despite all the promises that we hear. 

This body had an opportunity to take 
& step toward reordering priorities and at 
the same time cut Federal spending by 
rejecting H.R. 18546, the Agriculture Act 
of 1970. Yet, in the form this bill was 
reported out of committee, it will con- 
tinue to line the pockets of fat-cat farm- 
ers at the taxpayers' expense while run- 
ning the housewife's grocery bill up even 
higher. 

When President Nixon took office last 
year he promised extensive reform of 
the agriculture price support programs, 
putting emphasis on raising farmers' in- 
comes while lowering the prices for the 
goods on the grocery shelves. The present 
legislation falls far below these expecta- 
tions. 

This over $3 billion a year subsidy to 
millionaire and corporation farmers will 
do more to feed inflation and rising food 
prices than any health or education bill 
which this body has passed and the ex- 
ecutive branch has vetoed or criticized. 
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Higher food prices directly affect the in- 
fiation rate and this measure will keep 
those prices on the upswing. Moreover, 
eliminating the estimated $5 billion ex- 
penditure this bill authorized would have 
gone a long way toward guaranteeing & 
balanced budget for fiscal year 1971. 

The talk about reordering priorities 
sounds great; but when it comes down to 
the nitty-gritty, it is a matter of how 
this Nation is going to spend its tax reve- 
nues. While we must cut Federal expend- 
itures, it cannot come at the expense 
of the health and well-being of the peo- 
ple of this Nation. 

For this reason I, for one, will con- 
tinue to vote funds to provide health 
benefits to those who are sick, housing 
for those who have none, tools for our 
law-enforcement officers in their fight 
against crime, social security for those 
who have worked hard and feel the bite 
of continued inflation, and retirement 
benefits to those veterans of the Armed 
Forces to whom the debt this country 
owes can never be repaid. 

But at the same time I assure you, 
Mr, Speaker, I will never vote to put 
money in the hands of those who refuse 
to work, or to feed the bank accounts of 
farmers whose activity can more accu- 
rately be described as nonfarming, or to 
subsidize the stockholders of giant air- 
craft corporations whose boondoggle 
supersonic transports will spell the end 
to what little peace and tranquility this 
country still retains or build palaces for 
petty foreign dictators whose support 
varies with the wind. 

For these reasons I found it necessary 
to vote against final passage of the Agri- 
culture Act. It would be impossible for 
me to vote “yes” knowing that the small 
homeowner and the average taxpayer 
must bear the resultant eroding of the 
dollar because of excessive spending that 
feeds inflation. The American taxpayer 
bears many things to be part of the 
greatest Nation in the world, but he 
should not have to tolerate the waste and 
inefficiency which this bill supports. 

I would like to just spotlight some of 
the more flagrant abuses under the pres- 
ent program that this bill continues, In 
the State of California which soaks up 
over $64 million in subsidy money, two 
counties in particular get an overly good- 
sized chunk of the taxpayer’s dollars. 

In Fresno County one farm, Giffen, 
Inc., drew $3,333,385 in farm program 
payments from the US. Treasury. The 
year before the owners banked $2,772,- 
187. The. Federal Government would 
have been better off buying the farm 
lock, stock, and bank vault. By the way, 
the county as a whole managed to absorb 
over $17 million in payments including 
$147,462 for the owners of the appropri- 
ately named Comfort Farm, Inc. 

Also in California, 63 Kings County 
farmers received $13,114,322 to subsi- 
dize their income. That county has less 
than 900,000 acres.in total area with a 
population of less than 70,000. Had the 
Federal Government so desired, it could 
have paid $15 an acre and bought the 
county, vacant fields and all, instead. of 
paying out what amounted to nearly 
$200 for every man, woman, and child 
who lives there. 
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But no, the Federal Government saw 
fit to send $4,370,657 of the American 
taxpayers’ money to Kings County’s J. G. 
Boswell Co. to make sure the poor boy’s 
farm would not go under this year be- 
cause of low farm prices. That little sum 
no doubt was stashed away with the $3,- 
010,042 Uncle Sam paid the same farmer 
last year—I guess, so he could stay in 
business to collect this year’s check. 

Figures like these convinced me to 
support the efforts to limit farm pay- 
ments to $20,000 annually. Although the 
$55,000 limit which was finally passed 
is a step in the right direction, it is just 
not far enough for me. 

The intent of Congress over the years 
has been to guarantee an adequate in- 
come for the small American farmer, 
while also making sure that sufficient 
foodstuffs are available for the city 
dwellers and the export markets. 

This farm bill clearly does not carry 
out that original intent of Congress. 
Food prices are skyrocketing. Farm 
stocks are overflowing in the graineries 
and warehouses of the country. And the 
really poor farmer is getting even poorer. 

Why, I ask, would the State of Mon- 
tana collect over $640,000 in farm sub- 
sidies? Or why else would the British- 
owned corporation called Delta & Pine 
Land Co. go into Mississippi other than 
to collect lucrative farm subsidies total- 
ing over $700,000 as they did last year? 
And did Standard Oil in California find 
its fiscal situation in such serious 
straits—despite large oil depletion al- 
lowances—that it was forced to venture 
into farming to pick up over $120,000 in 
farm subsidies? 

A housewife in the Bronx or Yonkers 
does not have to be a mathematical ge- 
nius to know that the farm program is 
not working. All she has to do is go into 
her neighborhood foodstore once a week 
and watch the price of meat and milk 
and eggs and vegetables go up and up 
and up. 

The only thing that is going up faster 
is the dollar figure on those big checks 
to the farming interests whose only re- 
lation to farming is in the way they 
milk the U.S. taxpayer dry. 

Mr. Speaker, I also sponsored an 
amendment, along with the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Mixva), which would 
have guaranteed that farmworkers 
would be covered by the minimum of 
health and safety standards required by 
law. But, unfortunately, while some of 
the subsidized farmers ride to their banks 
in a finely appointed Cadillac, their 
workers in all too many cases eat little 
more than the dust of the passing car 
and live in buildings unfit to even serve 
as a garage. 

Wel, Mr. Speaker, despite all these 
inequities and despite the injustices not 
only to the farmworkers but to all Amer- 
icans, & majority of this body saw fit to 
approve this measure. 

There has been a running battle be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches. over who will be responsible 
for the deficit that this country is headed 
toward in the next fiscal year. The Pres- 
ident blames Congress, saying he wants 
to stop spending dollars that build hos- 
pitals and help hold down health costs. 
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And Congress blames the President, say- 
ing it wants to stop spending dollars for 
Government boondoggles. Yet, when the 
biggest giveaway program came up be- 
fore this body, both the President and 
a majority of the Members here teamed 
up together to help the fat cats keep 
their Cadillacs well greased and their 
bank accounts bulging. 

Let us hope that this temporary mood 
of fiscal insanity is ended and the re- 
mainder of the session will result in re- 
sponsible spending programs that will 
meet the needs of the Nation as a whole. 
Let us hope that our final legislative 
Scorecard will make winners of every 
American rather than the select few. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT TECHNOLOGY 


HON. JAMES W. SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Communication Commission re- 
cently awarded the St. Louis Police De- 
partment a license to operate a televi- 
sion station on the instructional televi- 
sion fixed service channel. 

Because Federal grants were not avail- 
able for this project, the St. Louis busi- 
ness community pledged the needed 
$200,000 to build and equip the station. 

The operation of this television sta- 
tion will connect nine separate district 
police stations and 130 law enforcement 
agencies in the 4,119-square-mile St. 
Louis metropolitan area containing 2 
million people. 

The relatively new concept of televi- 
sion in law enforcement will, it is hoped, 
afford not only communication within 
the department and local police agen- 
cies, but also better training and educa- 
tional opportunities through the coordi- 
nation of both the University of Mis- 
souri at St. Louis and the St. Louis Jun- 
ior College district. 

Of course, the most advantageous ef- 
fect is instant inter- and intra-depart- 
mental communication of stolen and 
recovered auto information, photos or 
drawings of subjects wanted for major 
crimes, missing persons, stolen property, 
runaways, strikes in progress, and pos- 
sible tense school situations. 

Having been instrumental in obtain- 
ing the required FCC license, I am great- 
ly encouraged and proud of the St. Louis 
Police Department’s efforts and com- 
mend this initiative to my colleagues, as 
the law enforcement problems in the St. 
Louis area are common. to all our urban 
centers. The project is discussed in the 
July 1970 Missouri Municipal Review 
which follows: 

LAw ENFORCEMENT GOES “Ом THE Ав” IN 
ST. Lovuts 

While all law enforcement agencies today 
are faced with the problem of rising crime 
and increasing demands for police services, 
only a few have been able to enlarge their 
reservoir of available manpower enough to 
meet the challenge of their greatly-increased 
workload. 
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During the past 20 years in St. Louis, 
crimes have increased nearly 350 percent, and 
calls for police service have almost doubled, 
from 272,975 in 1949 to 633,911 in 1969, while 
the number of police officers available to 
handle them has remained about 2,000. 

Also, the shortening of the police work 
week to industry’s standard 40 hours, and 
the granting of holidays and more vacation 
time to police officers has resulted in a 17 
percent decrease in the number of actual 
man-hours worked by the force during this 
period. 

Thus, it has become apparent that the 
only practical way of minimizing the problem 
is to make more efficient and effective use 
of the man-power and other resources pres- 
ently available. This realization has led to 
the birth and maturity of law enforcement 
technology during the past 20 years. 

Two short decades ago, modern scientific 
methods and equipment were virtually un- 
known to police departments, most of which 
were operating in substantially the same 
manner as they had been a hundred years 
before. 

The technological revolution which fol- 
lowed the Second World War did not bypass 
law enforcement agencies, however, and since 
then the application of scientific tools and 
methods to solving police problems has be- 
come an accepted, everyday part of law en- 
forcement. 

The St. Louis Police Department has al- 
ways been a leader in applying modern scien- 
tific methods to the problems of law enforce- 
ment. At a time when the great majority of 
police departments were keeping an ever- 
growing number of records by Напа, the De- 
partment in 1948 installed an automated data 
processing system to provide faster, more 
accurate information storage and retrieval. 

In 1964, the first exclusively police-oriented 
real-time computer system in the nation was 
installed by the Department, and since then 
the system has been constantly updated to 
provide improved services. 

Better communication has always been a 
key to improved law enforcement. Such de- 
velopments as radio communication, point- 
to-point teletype and, recently, computer-to- 
computer hookups, have all greatly expanded 
police capabilities. 

The City of St. Louis is divided into nine 
districts, each of which is policed from a sep- 
arate command housed in its own district 
police station. In addition, there are approx- 
imately 130 other law enforcement agencies 
serving the St. Louis Metropolitan area, a 
4,119 square mile tract containing over 2 
million people in Missouri and Illinois. 

One of the most urgent priorities for the 
Seventies is the establishment of better 
communication and coordination among 
these agencies. 

The idea of utilizing tele-communication 
within the St. Louis Police Department was 
first conceived in 1948, when commercial 
television was still in its infancy. At that 
time, however, the cost of equipment for pro- 
ducing and transmitting television broad- 
casts was prohibitive, so the idea remained 
dormant, although not forgotten, for many 
years. 

By 1967, the state of television science had 
changed drastically. The manufacture of 
relatively low-cost videotape recorders and 
cameras had made television an important 
internal communication tool of many busi- 
ness firms and governmental agencies. 

During that year, a committee which had 
been formed to study the feasibility of in- 
stalling and operating a television station 
within the Department recommended going 
ahead with the project. An application was 
submitted to the Federal Communications 
Commission for a license to construct and 
operate such a station. 

As 1969 approached, it became evident that 
the Department had everything necessary for 
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the successful use of television in police 
work—a need for instant communication, 
the technical knowledge necessary to operate 
a station, and sufficient funds for operation 
and upkeep. The only element missing was 
the $200,000 needed to build and equip the 
station. 

St. Louis is not unique in the fact that 
local public dollars are in short supply. 

Sources of funding from grants were not 
available for this project as they had been 
for other Department undertakings, so it 
was decided to seek help from the St. Louis 
business community. 

A committee of five officers of local com- 
panies was formed, headed by W. R. Persons, 
Chairman of the Board of Emerson Electric 
Corp. These men contacted 80 St. Louis com- 
panies by mail and telephone, soliciting con- 
tributions for the system. Only five declined 
to participate, and within four months, the 
$200,000 needed had been pledged. 

The system was submitted for bids through 
normal Department channels, and the AM- 
PEX Corporation was awarded a contract to 
install the television equipment. 

Meanwhile the license application had 
been renewed, and on November 25, 1969, 
the Federal Communications Commission 
awarded the St, Louis Police Department & 
license to operate a television station on an 
Instructional Television Fixed Service chan- 
nel. 

Construction began on the necessary build- 
ing alterations and air-conditioning and 
electrical systems on December 8 and the 
system officially began broadcasting at a 
dedication ceremony on March 14, 1970. 

The application of television communica- 
tion to law enforcement problems is a rela- 
tively new and untried concept. However, 
it is believed that it will result in faster, 
more complete communication within the 
department and among local police agencies 
and in the general upgrading of law enforce- 
ment in the St. Louis area through better 
training and increased educational oppor- 
tunities. 

The St. Louis Police Department is the 
first law enforcement agency in the nation 
licensed to operate on an, educational tele- 
vision channel, and educational applications 
form an important part of the programming. 

Immediate plans call for the televising of 
law enforcement courses over the station by 
the St. Louis Junior College District, begin- 
ning with the 1970—71 school year. 

About 200 St. Louis police officers are cur- 
rently enrolled at the Junior College, but 
often find attending classes incompatible 
with the three-watch rotation schedule. 

Under the proposed plan, certain college- 
credit courses will be broadcast at hours im- 
mediately preceding or following & normal 
tour of duty, and taped for re-broadcasting 
before or after later watches. 

The University of Missouri at St. Louis, 
which is deeply involved in using television 
as an educational medium itself, also plans to 
offer courses over the television station 
through its Administration of Justice Pro- 
gram. 

These courses will be available not only to 
St. Louis Police officers, but to all officers in 
the metropolitan area whose departments 
are hooked into the system. 

Long-range plans call for the Depart- 
ment's television station to have access to 
television tape libraries kept by local colleges 
and universities for educational purposes, 

Station WBF80 is not closed-circuit. tele- 
vision. It broadcasts through the air, on such 
a high microwave frequency that it cannot 
be picked up on regular home television 
sets. 

The broadcast studio is located in the 
Police Academy, next door to Police Head- 
quarters in downtown St. Louis. From there, 
the signal is carried to receivers within the 
Headquarters complex by cable, and broad- 
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cast by microwave transmitters to outlying 
districts and other local law enforcement 
agencies. 

Studio equipment includes two cameras 
for live transmissions or videotaping, a mul- 
tiplex system for showing films and slides 
and two videotape recording systems. 

One of these units is capable of recording 
or showing two-inch videotape, making it 
compatible with commercial television sta- 
tions and educational institutions which use 
this size tape. 

The five field videotape sub-systems, each 
consisting of a camera, recorder and monitor, 
use one-inch tape, and are compatible with 
the other studio videotape machines. 

These units operate on conventional elec- 
trical power and can record using available 
light. Through the use of an inverter, they 
can be operated outdoors, powered by an 
automobile battery. None of the field units 
can telecast live. 

No extensive or highly technical training 
is required to operate any of this equipment. 
Any police officer can learn to use a camera 
or videotape unit with about 20 minutes’ 
instruction. Cameras in the Police Academy 
broadcast studio are operated by specially- 
trained Police Cadets. 

A complete miniature broadcast studio is 
located in a mobile television van, which is 
equipped with cameras, videotape recorder, 
its own audio system and power supply and 
portable cables, lights and related equipment. 

Monitors who are located at various points 
throughout the Police Academy and Head- 
quarters and in each of the district police 
stations. Line-of-sight towers, required to 
pick up the microwave signal, are located at 
each outlying reception point. 

Any law enforcement agency within the 
20-mile radius of the transmitter can hook 
into the system by installing the necessary 
tower and receivers, at a cost of about $3500. 

Station WBF80 is staffed by a full-time 
civilian director and three full-time police 
Officers, in addition to the police cadets, who 
have other duties. 

James J. Pentz, a native St. Louisan with 
extensive commercial radio and television 
experience, was named director of the sta- 
tion on January 16, 1970. He is responsible 
for both the prorgamming and technical 
functions of the station. Technicians from 
the Department's Communications Support 
Division keep the equipment in good operat- 
ing condition. 

Today’s information explosion, new tech- 
nological developments in the field of law 
enforcement, and landmark court decisions 
all present an awesome challenge to keep 
officers informed and up-to-date on their 
profession. 

The versatility of televison makes it ideal 
for meeting this challenge through regular 
brief in-service classes for all officers, spe- 
cialized courses for detectives, juvenile of- 
ficers and other specialists and management 
training for supervisory and command per- 
sonnel. 

Heretofore, it has been virtually impos- 
sible to involve all Department members in 
short training sessions at relatively close in- 
tervals, because of the extensive travel re- 
quired and resulting interrupted tours of 
duty. Another advantage to such televised 
training is that it is available to other area 
law enforcement agencies, many of which 
previously had no specialized training pro- 
grams available. 

An important advantage of television over 
other methods of training is that since only 
one taping session is necessary, which can 
take place at the instructor's convenience, 
the best teachers and top experts on a par- 
ticular subject can instruct every officer in 
the Department on that subject. 

During more informal, live broadcasts, a 
talk-back device located in each district 
Station allows officers to ask questions and 
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make comments to the instructor during the 
class. 

Probably the biggest single advantage of 
the television system is in the area of inter- 
and intra-Departmental communication. 

For the first time in history, instant com- 
munication is possible between police de- 
partments on all matters concerning law en- 
forcement. Through use of the talk-back de- 
vice, Chiefs or other commanders can hold 
meetings to discuss problems of mutual con- 
cern without leaving their own police sta- 
tions. 

Announcements from the Board of Police 
Commissions and Chief of Police can be 
taped at their convenience, and then broad- 
cast at three successive roll-calls, reaching 
every member of the Department within a 
16-hour »eriod. 

The transformation of roll-call briefings 
has also been accomplished through the use 
of television. Previously, each watch com- 
mander or desk sergeant read important 
teletype messages which had been received 
since that watch last went on duty to the 
assembled officers before they left the sta- 
tion. 

Now such briefings are handled in a uni- 
form manner by one person, and each officer 
receives the same information. In addition, 
up-to-the-minute stolen and recovered auto 
information is provided, as well as informa- 
tion about subjects wanted for major crimes, 
missing persons, stolen property to watch for, 
runaways, strikes in progress, possible tense 
school situation, etc. 

Use of the mobile equipment allows officers 
to photograph crime scenes for instant as 
well as delayed study and evaluation, to get 
a picture, drawing or description of a sus- 
pect wanted for a major crime distributed 
throughout the metropolitan area within 
minutes of the incident, and to photograph 
drunk drivers in the act for later trial evi- 
dence. 

Just as the automated data processing sys- 
tem which was introduced into the Depart- 
ment in 1948 was the forerunner of our ul- 
tramodern computer system, which is now 
linked on a. computer-to-computer basis 
with data banks of law enforcement agen- 
cies all over the nation, probably the true 
value of Station WBF80 will not be known 
for several years. 

The uses to which the system can be put 
are literally limitless, and quite possibly an 
application which has not yet been thought 
of or is currently considered minor may prove 
in the test of years to be a tremendously 
important advance in police science. For all 
of its immediate usefulness, we are only be- 
ginning to explore the potential of televi- 
sion as applied to law enforcement, 


MISSISSIPPI HAS LOWEST CRIME 
RATE IN NATION 


HON. CHARLES H. GRIFFIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure, and a nearly annual pleasure 
I might add, to call to the attention of 
my distinguished colleagues a few plain 
and simple facts about Mississippi and 
her citizens. 

According to the latest uniform crime 
reports published today by the FBI, Mis- 
sissippi has the lowest rate, 740 serious 
crimes per 100,000 population, in the 
Nation. 

The credit for Mississippi's accom- 
plishment obviously goes to her citizens 
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and her hard-working and dependable 
law-enforcement officials. 

The New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Evening Star recently carried edi- 
torials highly critical of law enforcement 
in Mississippi. 

Statisties prove that Mississippians ere 
America's most peaceable and law abid- 
ing citizens and those two newspapers 
are, I feel, morally bound to apologize 
for their intemperate remarks. 

Furthermore, the editors of those two 
newspapers would far better serve the in- 
terests of their readers by focusing their 
attention on the astounding crime prob- 
lems of their respective cities rather 
than Mississippi. 

With crime at rate of only 740 per 
hundred thousand, Mississippians are six 
times more peaceful than New Yorkers— 
FBI index, 4,731.5—and five times as law 
abiding as the citizens of Washington, 
D.C.—FBI, index, 4,018.8. 

I am proud of Mississippians for con- 
tributing a social system which respects 
the law, the Constitution, and the rights 
and property of others. 

We would live in a better nation, with 
less fear, if the residents of other States 
would follow Mississippi's example. 


AFTER 18 MONTHS OF EFFORT, 
POSTAL REFORM IS NOW LAW 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1969, the opening day of the 91st 
Congress, I introduced H.R. 4, pioneering 
legislation to reform the Nation's postal 
system. 

On Wednesday, August 12, 1970, Pres- 
ident Nixon went to Post Office Depart- 
ment headquarters here in the Nation's 
Capital and signed into law a postal re- 
form bill, H.R. 17070, which I introduced 
last April 16. 

The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, of which I am chairman, has 
been working on postal reform legisla- 
tion for more than 18 months. No subject 
has been given more thorough discussion 
and consideration. This is a tribute to the 
dedication of the members and the staff 
of my committee, both Democrats and 
Republicans. 

I am proud to be the father of postal 
reform. The law which the President 
signed on Wednesday represents the 
combined effort of many people. The 
proof of the pudding, of course, is not 
in the law itself, but rather in the way 
it is administered. 

This means the way in which manage- 
ment and labor cooperate in installing 
the modern and efficient fully financed 
mail system which now becomes possible. 

Postal reform is now law and we will 
watch carefully the steps toward imple- 
mentation. 

Mr. Speaker, I was honored to be pres- 
ent at the bill signing ceremony. As a 
part of my remarks, I include the ver- 
batim transcript of the remarks of Pres- 
ident Nixon, also the prepared text of 
the Postmaster General: 
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VERBATIM REMARKS OF PRESIDENT UPON 
SIGNING POSTAL REFORM BILL 

Mr. Vice President, Members of the Cabinet, 
Members of the Congress, former Postmasters 
General, Mr. Postmaster General, all of our 
distinguished guests on this occasion: 

As the Postmaster General has very elo- 
quently pointed out, this is an historic occa- 
sion, because this particular Department is 
one that goes back earlier than the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

As I was reading some of the history of 
Postmasters General I have found there have 
been 63, 63 including the three who held this 
office before the Constitution, I also found 
that there have been some rather vivid 
struggles by Postmasters General to stay in 
President's Cabinets. Perhaps the most dra- 
matic was Montgomery Blair, Lincoln's Post- 
master General, who for three years was un- 
der attack and finally was removed from 
Lincoln's Cabinet. 

Ithink what distinguishes the Postmaster 
General is that he is probably the first who 
holds this office, who instead of fighting to 
stay in the President's Cabinet has fought to 
get out. And now he is getting out of the 
President's Cabinet. 


THERE WERE DOUBTS 


I know that you are aware of the fact that 
when he assumed this office that the chances 
of this postal reform being approved, and 
now being signed today, were considered to 
be very, very small. I told him that, because 
he said, "I will not take the office unless the 
Kappel Commission's report can eventually 
be in whole or in part approved by the Con- 
gress and enacted into law.” 

But he continued to work. And when the 
odds seemed most difficult, he became strong- 
er and stronger. And finally, this day has 
come, a day that many thought could not 
come when he assumed this office over 18 
months ago. 

I think perhaps the best way to describe 
the present Postmaster General, Mr. Blount, 
“Red” Blount as he is called, is to go back 
into our history to one of America’s famous 
humorists, Josh Billings. He was referring to 
the postage stamp. He said, “Observe the 
postage stamp. Its usefulness depends on its 
ability to stick to something until it gets 
there.” 

Postmaster General Blount has shown that 
ability, the ability of the postage stamp, to 
stick to something until it gets there. 


MANY GAVE SUPPORT 


But I know that he would be the first to 
say that he could not have done this without 
& great deal of support. 

First, the support of the Kappel Commis- 
sion, the Kappel Commission appointed by 
President Johnson, supported by him, a bi- 
partisan Commission. I am glad that so 
many members of that Commission are here 
today for this occasion. 

And second, the support of the Congress 
of the United States, and I use the word 
Congress in terms that are not partisan. We 
could not have this measure, had it not been 
for the bipartisan support, Democrats and 
Republicans, working together for this re- 
form legislation. And I am very happy that 
so many members of both the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committees of the House and 
Senate and of the House and Senate leader- 
ship are here today, because both parties and 
both Houses deserve credit for what has hap- 
pened here today. 

And third, the support of management in 
the Post Office Department, a fine team that 
the Postmaster General has assembled, who 
worked for the accomplishment of this re- 
form. 

And fourth, the support of the postal 
unions, the postal unions who represent 
hundreds of thousands of postal workers. 
Without their e»nport and also the personal 
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support of Mr. George Meany, and his orga- 
nization, this reform could not have been 
accomplished. We are glad that they are all 
represented here today. 

RESULT OF 18 MONTHS EFFORT 

As a result of all of these groups working 
together, Republicans and Democrats, man- 
agement and labor, public citizens and pri- 
vate citizens, we have accomplished some- 
thing that very few thought could be ac- 
complished even 18 months ago, This is the 
American system at its best. This is the 
American system working in a way that we 
all like to see 1t work, where we put the 
country above the party and where we put 
service to the people above any other interest. 

And I perhaps could say on this occasion 
that as we stand here we recognize that as 
а result of what is being done today three 
things generally are going to be accom- 
plished: 

First, there is going to be better operation 
of this department, something that every 
Postmaster General, the many represented 
here and all of those in our history have 
always wanted, more efficiency. 

Second, there is going to be better serv- 
ice to those that receive the mail. I wrote 
the Postmaster General three days ago tell- 
ing him some of the things that I have said 
here today. I don’t think he has received 
the letter yet. 

But we also are going to see as a result 
of this better working conditions and better 
pay over the years for the hundreds of 
thousands of people who work very proudly 
for the Post Office Department here in Wash- 
ington and across the country. 


AN HISTORIC OCCASION 


All of this has been accomplished because 
men and women worked together for a com- 
mon purpose that we agree was in the inter- 
est of the whole nation. 

And so I say on this occasion that it is 
historic, historic because the Postmaster 
General leaves the President’s Cabinet and 
this new organization is set up. 

I think it would only be proper on this 
occasion if we were to introduce those who 
are present who are former Postmasters Gen- 
eral, because some of the great men in 
America’s political history are here and two 
men who served for eight years as Post- 
masters General. I think there were only 
four in our history who served eight years 
or longer. 

Mr. Jim Farley, would you please stand 
up? 

Mr. Arthur Summerfield, who served under 
President Eisenhower; 

Mr. Edward Day from Los Angeles, who 
served under President Kennedy; 

Mr. Gronouski, who served not only in 
this position but as our Ambassador to 
Poland; 

Mr. Larry O’Brien. I understand, inciden- 
tally, that among the many things that Mr. 
Larry O’Brien, and Mr. Rogers Morton dis- 
cuss, there are very few that they agree 
upon, but there is one thing that they do 
agree upon: There is no Republican way or 
Democratic way to deliver the mail. There 
is only the right way and that is what this 
occasion is all about. 

And Mr. Marvin Watson. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT HAS A PROUD RECORD 


And now, finally, ladies and gentlemen, 
as we move from one era to another let me, 
in indicating the promise of the future, pay 
proper respect to the past. The Post Office 
Department has been a political department 
and as each Administration changes the 
offices have changed. 

That does not mean, however, that within 
the postal service for over 195 years there 
have not been some of the most dedicated 
Americans. 

I am very proud, as all of us are very 
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proud, of the record of this department. We 
are proud of the men and women who have 
served in it, some of them I am sure under 
working conditions and for pay that was less 
than they perhaps could have received in 
other positions. 

And as we look to that past, a very proud 
past, I think what we all feel today is 
that hundreds of thousands of people in 
the Post Office Department can look to a 
better future, a better future for them, and 
as the future is better for them it means 
better service for all of the American people. 

Thank you very much. 

PREPARED TEXT OF POSTMASTER GENERAL AT 
BILL SIGNING 


Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, Members 
of the Cabinet, Members of the Congress, 
former Postmasters General, distinguished 
guests, I take great pleasure in welcoming 
all of you here today on this very historic 
occasion. 

You know the United States Post Office 
Department started more or less when the 
British crown closed the doors of the New 
York Post Office on Christmas Day, 1775. It 
wasn't included in the Constitution of course 
until 1789, because we didn't have a Consti- 
tution until then. 

The Congress actually first authorized it 
in 1782. It wasn’t until President Andrew 
Jackson’s time that the Post Office Depart- 
ment was Officially included in the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, 

And with the signing of this historic leg- 
islation today, within a year it will be taken 
out of the Cabinet again. 

This is the end of a colorful period. It is 
not often in the history of government that 
there is a clear demarcation between the end 
of one era and the beginning of another, but 
this is such an occasion. This period began 
when the mails were used to tie a young 
nation together, and before it ended; that 
Same nation had sent a letter to the moon 
and back. 

But the great tradition of faithful service 
that characterized the United States mails 
will not end today. It will continue to serve 
as a tie that binds all that has gone in the 
past to all that is yet to come. That tradi- 
tion served us well as we met the challenge 
of seeking postal reform. It will serve us 
well as we rise to the challenge of imple- 
menting reform. 

It is my high honor today to present the 
President of the United States. 


SAFEGUARD FOES INCONSISTENT 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, in an 
editorial entitled “Safeguard Foes In- 
consistent,” the San Diego Union states 
that some foes say the system is effective 
and would upset the nuclear balance 
while others say it is ineffective and a 
financial drain from domestic spending 
priorities. 

The editorial points out the fallacy of 
both these arguments with the resulting 
conclusion that the United States should 
maintain its strategic deterrent forces in 
order to deal from a position of strength 
at the SALT talks. 

I believe my colleagues will find this 
editorial of particular interest during the 
Safeguard debates and therefore I insert 
it in the RECORD»: 
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NEED For MissiLES Is TWOFOLD: SAFEGUARD 
Fors INCONSISTENT 

Senate critics of the $1.3 billion Phase II 
Safeguard anti-ballistic missile expansion 
base their opposition on contradictory be- 
liefs. 

Some say proceeding with two new ABM 
sites will harm the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tions Talks in Vienna, although last year's 
decision to begin Safeguard Phase I is cred- 
ited with getting SALT under way. These 
critics assume that the Safeguard system 
would be effective enough to protect our 
strategic missiles from a Soviet attack. This, 
they say, would upset the tenuous nuclear 
balance of power between the United States 
of America and the Soviet Union and risk a 
rupture in disarmament negotiations. 

Other opponents, despite assurances to 
the contrary from top military experts of 
the world’s foremost technological nation, 
claim that Safeguard is ineffectual, and 
merely siphons off in an expensively hope- 
less venture funds needed for domestic 
projects. 

One school of senatorial thought or the 
other is wrong. Indeed, facts argue that both 
are wrong, and consequently both invalid. 

Safeguard is designed to protect the Min- 
uteman ICBM system, the United States 
land-based nuclear missiles whose deterrent 
power protects all the free world. Expansion 
of Safeguard is critically essential both to 
that deterrent force and to any hope of 
meaningful results from SALT. 

The Soviet Union, for its part, does not 
hesitate to put muscle behind its bargain- 
ing posture in Vienna. Last week it tested two 
85511 advanced ICBMs in the northern Pacific, 
and resumed testing its Fractional Orbiting 
Bombardment System satellite missile. With 
an estimated 300 25-megaton SS9s and well 
over 1,000 lesser SS11s and SS13s already 
deployed throughout the U.S.S.R., and with 
Moscow already protected by an ABM screen 
of its own, the Kremlin is eroding any nu- 
clear edge the United States may now possess. 
Concurrently, Communist China is preparing 
an intercontinental delivery system for its 
growing nuclear capabilities. 

It is obvious that the Kremlin is not 
limiting deployment of strategic arms while 
waiting to see what the SALT conferees 
decide. 

The conclusion has to be that unless the 
United States maintains its strategic deter- 
rent forces at a credible level, we will be 
dealing from weakness at Vienna. 


BILL TO BAN SEA DISPOSAL OF 
CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE WEAPONS 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation to make il- 
legal the dumping of the agents, byprod- 
ucts, and wastes of chemical, biological, 
and radiological warfare into the oceans 
and other bodies of water. 

My bill would provide stiff penalties 
for any individual who violates its pro- 
hibitions. Fines of up to $10,000 and 
prison terms of up to 10 years could be 
assessed. The effective date would be the 
first of the year. 

If this law had existed 2 years ago, the 
Army would never have considered seal- 
ing rockets in concrete in such a way 
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that pollution dumping became the lesser 
of several evils. It is my understanding 
that this is the reason why containers 
are now moving across the country for 
sea disposal. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the Second 
District of Colorado, who I have the 
privilege of representing in Congress, are 
intimately familiar with the difficulties 
involved in the disposal of surplus chem- 
ical and biological warfare weapons. 
They, and I, strongly opposed the efforts 
to move toxic materials from the Rocky 
Mountain Arsenal for ocean burial off 
the coast of New Jersey last year. As a 
result, facilities at the arsenal are now 
being developed to detoxify and destroy 
the weapons on location in & safe man- 
ner. 

There are a myriad of problems asso- 
ciated with the disposal of chemical and 
biological weapons. Indeed they are pres- 
ently the subject of the arms limitations 
negotiations in Geneva which I attended 
earlier this year. The bill I am intro- 
ducing covers only part of the spectrum 
in terms of bringing about a new na- 
tional policy for handling these danger- 
ous materials, but obviously, the current 
shipment demonstrates that emergency 
action is needed. 


CONGRESSMAN SHRIVER ISSUES 
PERIODICAL NEWSLETTER 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Овр, I include the following periodical 
newsletter which is being sent to con- 
stituents of mine in the Kansas Fourth 
Congressional District. I should espe- 
cially like to call attention of my col- 
leagues to the results of my annual 
opinion poll which are included in the 
newsletter. 


CONGRESSMAN SHRIVER'S NEWSLETTER, 
SuMMER, 1970 


Dear FmrENDS: In this issue of the news- 
letter I am pleased to submit for your infor- 
mation the final tabulations of my 1970 
Kansas 4th District Opinion Poll taken this 
spring. The results are published on page 4. 
More than 21,000 questionnaires were re- 
turned to me by citizens throughout the Dis- 
trict this year. This is the largest response in 
the 10-year history of the poll. It is indicative 
of the deep interest and concern of many 
citizens over the complex problems which 
confront us at home and abroad. I want to 
thank all of you who took the time to respond 
to the poll. Many took the opportunity to 
include additional comments and these have 
been read by me. Once again, I want to 
emphasize how helpful it is to me in making 
difficult decisions to have you share your 
opinions with me. 


OPINION POLL HIGHLIGHTS 


It is evident that three main issues are 
uppermost on the minds of Kansas 4th Dis- 
trict citizens. These are: the state of the 
economy; the war in Southeast Asia; and 
problems relating to law and order. Many 
expressed concern, too, over campus unrest 
and violence and a need for national unity. 
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As you know, the questionnaire was mailed 
shortly after the President’s decision to con- 
duct military operations against North Viet- 
namese sanctuaries in Cambodia. Sixty-nine 
percent of those responding to the poll ex- 
pressed support for the President's action, 
and 75% indicated support for President 
Nixon’s policy of Vietnamization of the war 
and U.S. troop withdrawals. The key domestic 
issue on the minds of most citizens continues 
to be inflation and the troubled economy. 
Sixty percent of those responding said they 
favor wage and price controls as an anti- 
inflation weapon. 

Concern for our environment was evi- 
denced by 47% backing for higher taxes, if 
necessary, to finance an all-out Federal at- 
tack on pollution. Strong support also was 
given by the 4th District resident to estab- 
lishment of an all-volunteer army with 60% 
responding in favor of recommendations of 
the Gates Commission. Only 33% favored 
lowering the voting age but 76% favor elect- 
ing the President by direct popular vote. 
I want to express my appreciation to the 
many volunteers throughout the 4th District 
who helped address the envelopes for the 
questionnaire. Their assistance helps make 
this yearly poll possible. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY/FEDERAL PROCUREMENT 
CONFERENCE PLANNED AUGUST 31 

In an effort to assist small businessmen, 
industries, and stimulate job opportunities, 
I have requested Federal civilian and military 
agencies to conduct a Business Opportunity/ 
Federal Procurement Conference in Wichita's 
Century II Center on Monday, August 31, 
under sponsorship of The Wichita Chamber 
of Commerce and in cooperation with the 
City of Wichita, Wichita Manufacturers' 
Club, Kansas Economic Development Com- 
mission, Kansas State Chamber of Commerce 
&nd Small Business Administration. Plans for 
the conference were discussed with Mr. Wil- 
liam Busch, president of the Wichita Cham- 
ber last April in Washington. Fourteen civil- 
lan agencies, and all military departments, 
wil send top-level procurement officers to 
the Conference to counsel those from the 
Kansas 4th District interested in doing busi- 
ness with the federal government. In addi- 
tion, at least 10 major prime contractors will 
be represented at the Conference to discuss 
subcontracting opportunities. The Defense 
Department has informed me its procure- 
ment officers will bring procurement pack- 
ages of more than $30 million in bidding op- 
portunities to Wichita. Further information 
on the Conference is available from The 
Wichita Chamber of Commerce, Miller Build- 
ing, Wichita. 

ON THE HOUSE FLOOR 
Social Security Amendments 


The automatic cost of living adjustment 
for Social Security recipients has finally been 
adopted by the House of Representatives. I 
introduced my first bill to provide cost of 
living benefits in the 89th Congress nearly 
4 years ago The bill provides that benefits 
are increased automatically according to the 
rise in the cost of living. Other changes in 
the House-passed bill include a 5% increase 
in benefits effective Jan. 1, 1971 pequalization 
of widows benefits, increased permitted 
earnings to $2,000, and includes provisions to 
reduce the costs of services for Medicare and 
Medicaid. 

Postal Reform 


As the newsletter went to press, it appeared 
that reorganization of the Post Office De- 
partment was about to become a reality. 
Final congressional action was being taken 
on a bill which establishes an 11-member 
Commission to operate the postal system, 
and removes the mall system from politics. 
The final version of the postal reform nieas- 
ure includes a House-passed amendment 
providing that postal employees have free- 
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dom of choice regarding membership in a 
postal union, the so-called "right to work" 
amendment. I supported this provision 
which is in keeping with our Kansas Con- 
stitution. 

Railroad. Retirement 


The House has approved final passage of a 
bill to provide a 15% increase in railroad re- 
tirement benefits to bring them up propor- 
tionately with Social Security. The increase 
is retroactive to January 1, 1970. The bill 
also calls for a study on how to handle the 
Subsequent financing of the railroad retire- 
ment system to make it actuarially sound. 
I supported this legislation. 

Lowering the voting age 

The House of Representatives approved a 
Senate-passed amendment to the Voting 
Rights Act which lowers by statute the 
voting age to 18 for local, state and federal 
elections. I have previously supported voting 
rights legislation. However, I felt strongly 
that only states have the authority to de- 
termine voting qualifications and that the 
only constitutional manner in which the 
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Federal government can take this. responsi- 
bility is through an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. I believe that my constituents 
want an opportunity to express their opin- 
lon on lowering the voting age, and I did 
not propose to deprive you of that right by 
voting for the bill. Although the bill now 
has been signed by the President, it will be 
Submitted for an early court opinion as to 
its constitutionality. 
Unemployment insurance 

On July 23 the House passed, and I sup- 
ported, the final version of the unemploy- 
ment compensation bill, The bill extends un- 
employment compensation to more than 4 
million workers nationally. But of equal sig- 
nificance is the fact that the bill provides 
for an extended benefit period of at least 13 
additional weeks for those who already have 
exhausted their benefits. The measure is now 
on its way to the President for signing. 

SHRIVER BILLS PASSED 
In recent weeks the House of Representa- 


tives has passed the following bills which I 
have introduced: A bill creating a Joint 
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Congressional Committee on the Environ- 
ment; and the Clean Air Act Amendments 
providing for national standards of air qual- 
ity and expediting enforcement of air pollu- 
tion control standards, Restoration of the 
Golden Eagle Passport Program which pro- 
vides a use permit for federal recreation 
areas. Extension of the Great Plains Con- 
servation Program to assist farmers and 
ranchers in applying conservation programs 
in 10 states including Kansas, A bill making 
it a felony to mail or transport in interstate 
commerce any advertisements or solicitation 
intended to appeal to a wanton interest in 
зех. 
SHRIVER VOTING RECORD 

The Clerk of the House of Representatives 
has provided each Congressman with a pre- 
liminary tabulation of voting in the House 
covering the period from January 19, 1970, 
through July 15, 1970. Your Congressman 
has maintained a better than 97 percent 
voting attendance record on the 123 roll call 
votes during that period. A final tabulation 
will be available following adjournment of 
the Congress later this year. 


CONGRESSMAN SHRIVER'S 1970 OPINION POLL, KANSAS 4TH DISTRICT 


l. Do you favor establishment of an all-volunteer Army as recom- 


mended by the President's Commission? 


2. Should college deferments be eliminated from the selective 


service law?. . ... К 
3. Do you favor lowering the voting age? 


4. The Safeguard antiballistic missile system (ABM) is currently 
pes to protect 2 of our missile sites. Should we expand 
he system to other sites in order to safeguard our nuclear 


deterrent? 


(b) Follow the Nixon policy of gradually phasing out U.S. 
troops and replacing them with South Vietnamese? . . 


9 Withdraw immediately? 


d) Do you support the President's decision'to conduct a 
military operation in Cambodia against North Viet- 


namese and Vietcong sanctuaries? 


6. Would r* be willing to pay higher taxes, if necessary, to finance 
lout Federal attack on pollution of our environment?____ 


апа 


[In percent] 


Yes No Noopinion 


No No opinion 


. Do you favor wage and price controls as an anti-inflation 


32 8 weapon? 


. Do you favor busing schoolchildren to achieve a better racial 


4l balance? 


64 . Should we elect the President by direct popular vote? 
. Should penaities for the use or possession of marihuana be re- 
duced, and penalties for selling it be increased? 


30 lished by 
b 


E 


. Do you feel economic equality for Kansas farmer can best be 


Maintaining present price support policies? 
Returning to free market operations? . - 


35 @ Providing increased bargaining power 


Long-term retirement o! € асгеѕ?__ 
. Do you favor legislation which would li 
to the 3 summer months only? 


mit daylight savings time 
ation's No. 1 need today? Most 


uent responses concerned: 


d "Set opinion, what is the 
"d 


Law and order. 
2) Economy. 
3) Vietnam. 


7. Do you favor Féderal subsidies for railroad passenger service?__ 


OVERRIDING THE PRESIDENT'S 
VETO 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. POWELL, Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to have passed my vote today to override 
the President's veto. This bil was born 
under my chairmanship. It is a bill which 
transcends regionalism, racism, and 
partisanship, 

Attached to my remarks are a few of 
the messages I have received from var- 
ious people from various organizations: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., August 13, 1970. 


Hon. ADAM C. POWELL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Chamber of Commerce of United States 
urges you support President's veto of educa- 
tion and independent offices appropriation 
bill. Budget. deficits in. recent years especially 
1968 major cause of painful inflation still not 
yet overcome, Continuing deficits are dis- 
service to American citizens. Control of budg- 
et calls for highest degree of statesmanship if 
Congress fails sustain veto. Will reflect cal- 
lous disregard for taxpayers who are getting 
fed up with high cost of Government. 

Hiron Davis, 
General Manager, Legislative Action 
Department. 


New YORK, N.Y., August 13, 1970. 
Hon. ADAM C. POWELL, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

United Federation of Teachers urges you to 
be present on Thursday, August 13th, and 
vote to override Mr. Nixon's irrational veto 
of Education Bill H.R. 16916. The way to 
fight inflation is to provide education to 
increase the productivity of our people who 
&re our greatest resource. 

Delay in financing public education dan- 
gerously postpones development of skills 
desperately needed for basic human dignity 
and an adequately functioning urban so- 
ciety. Public education must be strengthened 
to eradicate the burden of ignorance and in- 
competence now menacing the very existence 
of New York and other cities. 

Full funding of authorizations is essential 
for initiation of innovations, and orderly 
planning requires prompt determination of 
appropriations. 

ALBERT SHANKER, 
President, United Federation of Teachers, 
AFL-CIO, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., August 13, 1970. 
Hon. Арлм C. POWELL, 
Washington, D.C. 

We urge that you vote to override vetoes 
of vitally needed housing and education ap- 
propriations, 

JAMES T. HOUSEWRIGHT, 
International President, Retail Clerks 
International. Association. 


New York, N.Y., August 13, 1970. 
Hon. ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge that you vote to override 
Presidential veto of Education. Bill. Any 
other action would be against the best inter- 
ests of every parent and school child in your 
district. 

MANUEL SIWEK, 
President, Grosset & Dunlap. 
ALBANY, N.Y., August 13, 1970. 
Hon. Арлм C. POWELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Federal financial support of the Nations 
public schools is critically needed therefore 
the NYS School Boards Association urges you 
to vote to override the presidential veto of 
HR 16916. 

JOHN E. GINTER, 
President. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., August 13, 1970. 
Hon, ADAM С. POWELL, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The urgent needs of the citizens of the 
City of New York in education and urban 
renewal require that the appropriations bills 
on education and independent ofüces be 
passed by the Congress although current 
economic pressures must be recognized. 
There exist numerous other areas in which 
appropriate reductions can be made that do 
not relate to the highest »priorities.of this 
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city and this Nation. Accordingly I urge you 
to do whatever you can to override the 
vetoes on these urgent measures. 
JOHN V. LINDSAY, 
Mayor, the City of New York. 


WasHINGTON, D.C, August 13, 1970. 
Hon. Apam C. POWELL, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The American Institute of Architects is 
deeply concerned and disappointed over the 
President's veto of the fiscal 1971 HUD ap- 
propriations bill.In 1949, the Congress en- 
acted the national housing goal of a “de- 
cent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American." Practically each 
year thereafter this goal has been reaffirmed. 
Despite these good intentions sufficient funds 
have not been appropriated to fulfill this 
national commitment. The AIA believes that 
adequate funding of housing programs is 
one of the highest ranking national priori- 
ties. Accordingly, we strongly urge that you 
vote to override the President's veto. 

REX WHITAKER ALLEN, 
FAIA President. 


New YORK, N.Y., August 13, 1970. 
Hon. ADAM C. POWELL, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN POWELL: Your con- 
tinued support for housing and urban de- 
velopment programs will be crucial in over- 
riding the President's disasterous veto of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Bill which 
includes allocations for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. The $1.35 
billion Conference Appropriation for Urban 
Renewal, while $350 million more than the 
presidential request, is still nowhere near 
the 3 billion to fund urban renewal appli- 
cations presently pending at H.U.D. The 
funds appropriated in this bill are abso- 
lutely essential for the continued production 
of low and moderate income housing and 
the revitalization of our urban centers and 
metropolitan areas. Your vote and other ef- 
forts to secure these funds will be greatly 
appreciated. 

ALBERT A, WALSH, 
Administrator, New York City Housing 
and Development Administration. 


New York, N.Y. August 13, 1970. 
ADAM C. POWELL, 
U.S. Capitol, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully request your vote for educa- 
tion appropriations bill. Maximum Federal 
support vita] to Fordham University. 

MICHAEL P. WALSH, SJ., 
President. 


New York, N.Y., August 13, 1970. 
Representative Apam C. POWELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urgently request your help in overrid- 
ing the President's veto of the Office of Edu- 
cation appropriation bill. T'his is neither an 
appropriate nor effective place to fight in- 
flation, and sustaining the veto would seri- 
ously delay the availability of important 
funds at all levels—colleges, schools and li- 
braries. 

JOHN T. SARGENT, 
President, Doubleday and Company Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., August 13, 1970. 
Hon. Apam С, POWELL, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Full appropriations 235-236, sewer water 
essential to housing. Urge yes vote veto over- 
ride Thursday. 

Louis R. BARBA, 

National Association of Home Builders. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., August 13, 1970. 
Hon. Apam C. POWELL, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urge your wholehearted support and vote 
for H.R, 17809 without amendments. Floor 
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action scheduled Thursday. Passage vital to 
all Federal Wage Board employees. Thanks. 
JOHN F. GRINER, 
National President. 

ALBANY, N.Y., August 13, 1970. 

Hon. Арлм POWELL, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of the New York State Person- 
nel and Guidance Association, some 3,000 
counselors and college personnel workers, I 
urge you to once again vote to over-ride the 
latest veto of education appropriation bill. 
We appreciate your January vote to over-ride. 
Loss of NDEA and higher education funds 
could jeopardize very seriously the educa- 
tional programs urgently needed to avoid 
further alienation of many young people, 

JOSEPH L. NORTON, 
President, NYSPGA. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., August 13, 1970. 
Congressman Арлм C. POWELL, 
U.S, House of Representatives, 
Washington D.C.: 

It is imperative that you be present and 
join your colleagues to override the veto of 
the education aid bill by the President. It 
will be a disaster for the Nation and particu- 
larly for the children of New York City if 
the action of the President is not reversed. 

Murry BERGTRAUM, 
President, New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., August 13, 1970. 
Hon, Apam C. POWELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation, I strongly urge you to attend the 
floor debate on August 13 concerning the 
Appropriation Act of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and to argue and vote for its passage 
over the President's veto. 

JOHN C. FRANTZ, 
Legislative Chairman, New York Library 
Association. 


PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE AD 
HOC INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
OF BLACK ILLINOIS STATE LEGIS- 
LATORS—II 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, as I an- 
nounced yesterday I am herewith includ- 
ing in the Recorp the second part of the 
transcript of hearings recently held be- 
fore an ad hoc investigating committee 
of the Illinois State Legislature. 

The document referred to follows: 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. For the purpose of 
the press, I wil read the names of the wit- 
nesses for today. 

The next witness will be Patrolman Pal- 
mer, who is the Executive Director of the 
American Patrolmen's Association, Follow- 
ing him will be Reverend George Clements, 
from Holy Angels Church, who has done ex- 
tensive work, and has extensive association 
with the Patrolmen's League. And Mr. Don- 
ald Duster, who is the Executive Chairman 
of the Chicago Forum. 

That is our lineup. Would Patrolman Pal- 
mer come forward. 

(Witness sworn.) 

Edward L. Palmer, having been first duly 
sworn, was examined and testified as fol- 
lows: 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Would you begin, 
please, by identifying yourself and telling us 
your position with the Association? 
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Mr. PaAnwER. My name is Edward L. 
Palmer. I am the Executive Director of the 
Afro-American Patrolmen's League. 

I am a patrolman on leave of. absence. 
I've been on leave of absence since last Sep- 
tember. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Can you tell us 
briefly, were you a founder of the Afro- 
American Patrolmen's Association? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, I was a founder. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Can you tell us what 
it is all about? 

Mr. PALMER. The reason why the league 
was formed, was for a number of reasons, One 
of the most cognizant was the picture. which 
appeared in a national magazine of a little 
black kid, 12 years old, who was lying in a 
pool of blood. This was in Newark, New 
Jersey, in 1967. 

What had happened was, two white police 
officers, with shotguns, came on the scene 
of a looting. In the process of their shooting, 
they shot at a looter coming out of a store 
with a six-pack of beer. They shot and killed 
this looter. 

In the meantime, à half a block down the 
Street there was this 12 year old child who 
had no particular reason for being there, 
but he ended up in a pool of blood. 

The pictures indicated & complete callous- 
ness toward this particular kid's life. One 
of the inside pictures showed this white 
policeman with a shotgun, with a cigar in 
his mouth, arrogantly striding by this child 
lying in a pool of blood. 

Chairman NgwHoUSE. Would you say that 
is bad police work? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. Because the shotgun is 
too indiscriminate a weapon. A shotgun has 
been outlawed by the Geneva Convention. 
It cannot be controlled. It fires nine to twelve 
projectiles. As soon as they leave the barrel, 
they begin scattering. It is a very dangerous 
weapon. It is a barbaric weapon. 

It is a weapon that shouldn't be used at 
all in a highly populated area. And the 
majority of the cases that came up with 
the use of a shotgun in the Chicago area, 
have been on black citizens. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Tell us the purpose 
of the League? 

Mr. PALMER. The purpose of the League is 
to try to build a new meaning and role for 
the black policemen. Historically, black 
policemen only work in one community, and 
that is the black community. 

This image and role that they portrayed, 
was the role of an “Uncle Tom;" a mercenary, 
an occupation army. In fact, there has been 
a number of allegations that the black police 
have been more brutal on their own people 
than other policemen have. 

This has primarily been caused because 
they do believe they have no particular alli- 
ance to the community. What we are trying 
to do is to change that image, and the mean- 
ing and the name on the sign on the side 
of the squad car that we protect—that we 
protect anybody in the community, whether 
it be from the criminal element or the police- 
men that are not oriented towards self- 
service. 

Chairman NrewHOUsE. Do you see that as 
being a conflict with the goal, or announced 
goals of the Chicago Police Department? 

Mr. Pan MER. There are many other reasons. 
There is covert and overt—— 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Let's talk about the 
announced goals. 

Mr. PALMER. Their announced goals is 
they do serve and protect the community. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. You are saying that 
what the Patrolmen's Association is all about 
was not inconsistent with the Police Depart- 
ment; as a matter of fact, with a view of mak- 
ing the Police Department a better Police 
Department, is that correct? 

Mr. PALMER. It was making the Police De- 
partment live up to its promise. It was to 
make it a true toward the total community. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Now, how long were 
you on the Police Department? 
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Mr. PALMER. Four and a half years. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. And when was the 
Partolmen's Association formed? 

Mr. PALMER. Last year, in June. June the 
13th, 1968, 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. June 13th, 1968. 

At that time, at the time that it was 
formed, what had been your record with the 
Police Department? 

What kind of a cop were you? 

Mr. PALMER. Well, I received—I have served 
in almost all of the specialized units from 
the Intelligence Division to the Youth Divi- 
sion, and in the Patrol Division. I never had 
а day off for disciplinary action. 

I never had a day off for brutality. I have 
& number of accommodations for alleged 
bravery. 

Chairman NEWwnHOUSE. What has been your 
record with the Department since the forma- 
tion of the Afro-American Patrolmen's As- 
sociation? 

Mr. PALMER. When we were in the process 
of forming the League I was in the 4th Area 
Youth Division. I was—I had served there for 
а year. 

My efficiency rating was 86. Within a 
couple of months it went down to 84 and they 
decided they would have to remove me from 
the Youth Division because there was some- 
thing about “Black Power.” 

From there I was reassigned to almost a 
nearly all white district, which is the 9th 
District, one of the highest white districts. 

At that time, there was a complement of 
250 to 300 men, of which eight were black. 
Interestingly enough, in this particular dis- 
trict, the black policemen were always as- 
signed to the black community. 

Chairman М№Меунооѕк, What is your—was 
your performance, in your opinion, any dif- 
ference after you formed the association 
than before? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, I would say it was quite 
different. Before there was quite a bit of 
corruption on the Police Department, and at 
that particular time I felt I could justify 
this particular type of corruption. 

Chairman NewnHouse. Let me make my 
question clear. 

You were a patrolman at one point with 
an efficiency rating of 86, is that correct? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Was there anything 
in the way you conducted yourself as & 
patrolman, after the Association was formed? 

Were you a worse policeman after it was 
formed, or were you the same policeman, or 
were you better? 

Mr. PALMER. I think I was a better police- 
man, because I no longer insisted on having 
new laws put in & hydraulic juicer and 
Squeezing out the last nuances. 

I believe I became more compassionate. 
That doesn't mean that I condone breaking 
the law. If a person breaks the law, he would 
have to be arrested. 

There are, by the same token, a number 
of laws on the books dating back to the 18th 
Century. 

One of the laws, if you drove an automo- 
bile, you'd have to have a man walking in 
front of it with a red lantern. 

We have some laws on the books that are 
almost antiquated, or as antiquated as this 
particular law. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. You are among the 
officials of the Association, is that correct? 

Mr. PALMER. That is correct, 

Chairman NewHovuse. How many other of- 
ficials of the Association are there, offhand? 

Can you tell us? 

Mr. PALMER. There is between seven and 
eight hundred members. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Tell us what hap- 
pened with the hierarchy of the Association, 
the other officers, since it was formed? 

What has happened to the—to their ca- 
reers within the department? 

Mr. PALMER. Most of our Board of Directors, 
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the six of them—well let me start down the 
line. 

One of our original founders, Frank Lee, 
was removed from the 10th District Vice. 
He was one of the leaders of that particular 
unit up until the time of the formation 
of the League. 

He was removed from the Vice Unit and 
assigned to a Patrol Division. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Is that a better or 
worse assignment? 

Mr. PALMER. Worse. And there is Jack 
Dubonette. Jack Dubonette, after the forma- 
tion of the League, was accused of being 
off post. He receive a couple of complaints 
on his hair. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. PALMER. He was supposedly, or allegedly 
wearing his hair in & natural style. 

At eny rate, he eventually ended up be- 
ing suspended for thirty days for allegedly 
being off his post. 

Chairman NEwHouse. What had been his 
record prior to that? 

Mr. PALMER. Again, exemplary policeman. 
After that he was then assigned to the Youth 
Division, 

This man has a degree. He's been active 
with kids. He has a number of citations 
from community organizations, South Shore 
Commission, on how well he was handling 
kids in the South Shore area. 

At that time, the Police Department con- 
tended that they only then found out he 
was suspended from the Police Department 
for thirty days, and they used this for jus- 
tification for his removal from the Youth 
Division. 

Directly after that, he was assigned to the 
Traffic Division in the middle of the winter, 
and put on one of the coldest corners in 
the Loop. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Is that an advance- 
ment or demotion? 

Mr. PatMer. Demotion again. 

Chairman  NEsWHOUSE, Where was he 
placed? 

Mr. PALMER. I believe it was at the corner 
of Wacker and State. I would have to check 
with him on the exact location. I can get 
that. 

There is the matter of Curtis Carlson, our 
Vice President. 

Curtis Carlson was on leave of absence. He 
was attending Roosevelt University at the 
time of the formation of the League. Up to 
that time, he was an evidence tech. 

After the formation of the League he was 
removed from the Evidence Tech Division and 
put on the CTA Task Force Detail, which it is 
rumored, is the burial detail. This is a detail 
that has a particular onus to it. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. This was after, I take 
it, the League was formed? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. May I interrupt? I 
would like to acknowledge the presence of 
Senator Chew, that just came in, 

Mr. PALMER. The next person is our secre- 
tary, Nate Silas. 

He was working as an evidence tech. He 
was also attending Roosevelt University. Up 
until the time of the formation of the 
League, he could always work out with his 
Sergeant a schedule that would allow him to 
attend college. 

At that time, they decided that he—he 
could not get a schedule that would allow 
him to continue college and remain an evi- 
dence tech. So he asked for a transfer, and in 
the transfer he was reassigned to the CTA 
Task Force. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE, What happens to 
you when you go to the CTA Task Force? 

Mr. PALMER. Well, when you go to the CTA 
Task Force, you are assigned to a post in one 
of the subways, where it is usually rather 
damp in the wintertime; rather cold. 

It is a complete different experience. You 
are confined to a particular area. While in 
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the Patrol Division, you are mobilized. You 
have a heater. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. It is one of the more 
undesirable tasks? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Chairman NEwHOUSE. The request that 
Silas made, was it a request that is normally 
granted? 

Mr. PALMER. Up until the time of the for- 
mation of the League, he never experienced 
any difficulty in getting a particular as- 
signment; working his hours so he could 
continue with his schooling. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Please continue. 

Mr. PALMER. Then there is a matter of one 
of our Board members that was formerly in 
the Gang Intelligence Unit. 

At that time, he decided that his nature 
was not compatible with this particular unit 
and he asked for reassignment. 

Chairman NEeWHOUSE. Would you give us 
his name? 

Mr. PALMER. Saffold. 

Representative WASHINGTON. What was it? 

Mr. PALMER. Harold Saffold. He was reas- 
signed to the CTA Task Force. 

Then there is myself, after the formation 
of the league. I was working in the 9th Dis- 
trict. And after the formation of the League 
I was assigned to the CTA Task Force. 

And then there is Renault Robinson, the 
President of our association. Prior to the 
formation of the League, he was again an 
exemplary policeman. He worked in the 10th 
District. He led the District in Vice arrests. 

He had a number of condemnations, Di- 
rectly after the formation of the League, he 
was transferred out of the Vice Unit and as- 
signed to the 8rd District. 

Chairman NEewHoUSE. Would you say that 
of the men you have named, who belong to 
the Patrolmen's Association, that these were 
men that were the best of the better type of 
policeman that you had? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. There were your younger 
police officers. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. I just wanted to go 
to the quality of their work. 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. Either to get assignment 
to either the—as an evidence tech, the Vice 
Division, the Youth Division, all these are 
specialized fields, and they demand the best 
men. 

All these men have worked in specialized 
units. According to the Police Department's 
own standards, they were above the aver- 
age cut of policemen. 

Representative WASHINGTON. In other 
words, these promotions, they were not light- 
ly given? 

Mr. PALMER. No. They were not lightly 
given. 

Representative WASHINGTON. And presum- 
ably not lightly taken away? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. As a matter of fact, Pa- 
trolman Robinson was one of the younger 
vice detectives in the City. He also served as 
Vice Coordinator for the 10th District when 
Sgt. Barrett, the 10th District Coordinator 
was on vacation. They thought highly of 
him 


Chairman Newnovse. Sen. Chew. 

Senator Cuew. Mr. Palmer, as you know, I 
just got here. I called Sen. Newhouse and 
told him I would be late. 

Am I to understand that after the for- 
mation of this League, that most of the mem- 
bers have been harassed by the hierarchy 
in the Police Department? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Senator CHew. Do you have a future 
though that the hierarchy of the Police De- 
partment has in itself intention to actually 
get rid of the main body of your League and 
its members, in the sense of finding things 
to possibly fire them for? 

Mr. PALMER. The only way that I could 
answer that, is that Patrolman Robinson is 
now under suspension. Our Sergeant-at- 
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Arms, Jack Dubonette, has been suspended 
for thirty days in the past. 

Up to this time, there seemed to be some 
type of attempt to at least circumvent the 
League. Interestingly enough, when there 
was a breakdown in law and order at the 
U.S. Customs House, when they had Rev. C. 
T. Vivian trapped in a squad car for four 
hours, and the police were unable to do any- 
thing about it, and one of the State Senators 
tried to get into the building, and the police 
were not able to provide him that particular 
protection, yet when Rev. Jackson called 
upon the League and asked for protection 
in order to get him into a Federal Hearing, 
we supplied that protection, and C. R. num- 
bers—complaints were registered against the 
members. 

The only attempt they make, is not of a 
vigilante committee, but rather an organiza- 
tion which serves as a protection to people, 
and this is well within their scope. C. R. 
numbers are pending on these particular 
men. 

Senator CHrzw. That С. R. numbers are 
complaint numbers that are registered by 
the Police Department against the individ- 
uals who participated in the protection of 
Rev. Jackson? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Senator CHEW. Are you aware that there 
are some union officials that have round-the- 
clock protection from the Police Department, 
365 days a year, on and off duty? 

Mr, PALMER. As I understand it, some Alder- 
men have that protection, too. 

Senator CHEW. Are you differentiating be- 
tween you protecting Rev. Jackson and other 
members of the Department protecting citi- 
zens? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, I would say it was dis- 
criminatory. I would also say that if there is 
& vacuum that exists in the protection of 
human life, we have already saw what has 
happened to Dr. King. We have seen what 
happened to the Kennedy's, and we have seen 
what happened to Malcolm X. 

AM these people were killed by assassins 
bullets. 

What the League is contending, the De- 
partment would not extend itself to overt 
protection of people. And someone has to fill 
that void. 

Senator CHEW. Is there a police role where 
а policeman cannot wear his uniform unless 
he is pursuing his duty? 

Mr. PALMER. According to the Director of 
the IID, he did some research, and he con- 
tends he can find no rule—— 

Senator CHEW, In other words, the com- 
plaints against the men who were protecting 
Rev. Jackson were filed because they were 
on—in official uniform? 

Is that about the size of it? 

Mr. PaLMER. Well I, believe the Police De- 
partment backed away from that. They con- 
tend that they just want to set up a proce- 
dure to determine the propriety of the act 
itself. They have moved away from the idea 
of in uniform or out of uniform. 

Senator CHEW. Do you feel if you dis- 
associated yourself from the League you 
would be placed back in one of the positions 
you previously held? 

Mr, PALMER, That is pure supposition. First 
of all, I doubt—if the police—of anybody 
getting a favorable assignment or getting 
some type of favor, in the light of the pro- 
tection of people, then this is one of the 
things that I cannot bargain with. 

Senator Cuew. I recall when Frank Terry 
was on active duty, he held the position of 
President of the Chicago Patrolmen's Asso- 
ciation, and at that time Frank Terry did 
nothing but run the office, and he was paid 
by the taxpayers of the City of Chicago. 

And that is an organization that has many 
members outside of the department. I be- 
lieve subsequent to Superintendent Wilson 
it was desired that Frank Terry could no 
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longer be a policeman and carry on this kind 
of activity, which he carried on with the 
Chicago Patrolmen’s Association. 

Do you feel you should have some leeway, 
as а policeman, to operate this organization 
within the Department as other organiza- 
tions are being operated? 

Mr. PaLMER. Yes. We feel that one of the 
things that are particularly irritating to us, 
that where our posters are put on the bul- 
letin board, they are ripped off. 

As a matter of fact, there was one sign 
which we asked for approval by the Director 
of Public Information for the Police De- 
partment, and he contended that the word 
“Brother” was—would not be in the best 
interest of the Department. 

It said, “Brothers, Unite.” That would not 
be in the best interest of the Department. 
We wanted to use just the word “unite”. 
Then he definitely said that the word 
“unite” was not within the best interest of 
the Department. 

Senator CHEW. Is there another organiza- 
tion that is operating like the Black Patrol- 
men's League? 

Mr. PALMER, I believe the organization that 
you are referring to is the Afro-American 
Negro Police Association. 

Senator CHEW. Are they being harassed 
similar to your organizational members? 

Mr. PALMER, I really couldn't tell you. You 
See different organizations pull different 
things. 

We are not an association—a social club 
or social organization. What we are seri- 
ously engaged in is the protection of the 
community. 

Senator CHEW. And they don't have that 
function at this time? 

Mr. PALMER. No. 

Senator Снку. Thank you. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Has there been any 
attempt to elicit the aid of the white police- 
men's organizations? 

Mr. PALMER. A number of white policemen 
are becoming increasingly aware of the dis- 
parage of justice. 

Chairman NEWwHOUSE. I am concerned 
about the attitude of these o; tions. 
Can you tell me what the attitude of the 
organizations has been? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. One of the organizations 
allegedly made the allegation that we are 
& Black Panther Organization. 

When pressed on this issue, as to whether 
we were, the President of this particular 
organization, was pressed as to where he 
got this particular type of information, and 
be жердей that he got it from inform- 
ants. 

Which brings out the idea in a Police 
Department who watches the police; the in- 
formants watch the police. 

Chairman NgWwHoOUsE. Have you run into 
any problems with your fellow officers? 

Mr. PALMER. Would you be more specific? 

Chairman NrezwHovusr. With your col- 
leagues; white, black. 

Mr. PALMER, Yes. Well, yes. As this insist- 
ence for impartial justice increases, the cas- 
ual brutality that goes on in the district 
Stations, attempts to be cured. 

I believe in one of the South Side dis- 
tricts, what happened was there was a black 
youth that was being beaten out in the 
parking lot of this particular station. A black 
policeman came on the scene and told them 
they would have to stop beating this kid or 
face the consequences. 

The consequences we hope, were what has 
been happening in the Marine Corps, and 
what is happening in the United States 
Army. 

Chairman NrewHoUSE. You then are aware 
of difficulties between fellow officers? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. There have been fisti- 
cuffs between black &nd white policemen. 
This is a dangerous element, for the simple 
reason that these men are armed. 
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Chairman NreWwHOUSE. Is there a quota 
system for tickets and arrests within the 
Police Department? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. I believe the Chief of 
Patrol, eventually acknowledged there was 
& quota system on tickets. 

Апа in the Task Force units, in order to 
work. plainclothes, there is a point system. 
The number of arrests, what type of arrests, 
especially felony arrests, would give you the 
leeway to move out of the ranks of the 
uniformed and for à month, at least, work 
in plainclothes. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Does this quota sys- 
tem encourage normally good cops to go out 
and harass the community in order to ful- 
fil their quota? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. What happens at your 
rolicalls, the Watch Commander will come 
down and ask to see everyone’s book; traffic 
book, ticket book, citation book. And he’ll 
go through it and find out when’s the last 
time you issued a citation. 

If you haven't issued a citation in quite a 
while, you'll be assigned to an unfavorable 
detail. For example, parades—if you are 
working special equipment, you might be 
removed from special equipment. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. So there is things 
done subtly. 

Does anyone ever say you have to get “X” 
number of tickets? 

Mr. PALMER. When the Watch is first com- 
ing on, at roll call, this would be mentioned 
openly, that “I want you to get so many 
movers,” 

The term for a traffic violation, is “mover,” 

“I want everybody to get me a mover to- 
night.” of course, this is never written down 
on a paper, for obvious reasons. 

What happens, is the issuance of tickets 
has become a big business, and I would say 
that the take for traffic tickets reaches up 
in the millions. 

Chairman NEgWHOUSE. What affect does this 
have on community relations? 

Mr. PALMER. Let me give you one particu- 
lar unit. The Task Force has been involved 
for the purpose of going into a community, 
and experiencing a number of high—a higher 
index of crimes; burglaries, robberies, rapes, 
et cetera. 

When they move into this particular area, 
they also move into it—with the area, the— 
the way they are going to have to curve this 
is traffic stops. They are going to stop “X” 
number of cars and search these cars. 

First what becomes a laudable attempt to 
serve the community, it becomes where the 
citizens are jerked out of their cars and in 
the process they may be served a ticket. 

You have more policemen in an area to 
give out tickets and they give out tickets. 

The Task Force would work primarily in 
black communities. It has no control factor as 
the district has, where a resident can go in 
and see the District Commander and make a 
complaint. 

What he does, if a Task Force is working 
in that community, there is no control by 
the community, because the Task Force only 
works in that community for four or five 
days. 

In addition to that, over the District Com- 
mander you have a Deputy Chief that is sta- 
tioned in this area. In this particular case, 
the Task Force does not have a Deputy Chief 
to report to. 

Representative WASHINGTON. You have 
cited seven individual instances, which you 
call harassment of officers of the Afro- 
American Policemen's League; plus you cite, 
I guess you would call it, an harassment of 
the Afro-American Policemen's League that 
was escorting Rev. Jackson to the hearings 
two weeks ago. 

Do you have any other incidents of har- 
assment of members of the League, to the 
fact that they are affillated with the Afro- 
American Patrolmen's Association? 
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Mr. PALMER. No. What you will find, that 
the members of the League are questioned 
by their white colleagues, “What side are 
you on?" 

Their answer, they're on the side of jus- 
tice. You'll find their boxes stuffed with gar- 
bage and words scrawled on the washroom 
walis. 

Representative WASHINGTON. What &bout 
posted notices? 

Do you get any cooperation? 

Mr. PALMER. No cooperation in posting of 
our posters. 

Representative WASHINGTON. Do other or- 
ganizations, such as cited by Senator Chew? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. For some reason their 
posters seem to stay up. 

There is a board right by the Sergeant’s 
desk, And he is there to see. The COP FOP 
stickers are able to stay up there for some 
reason or other, where ours are torn down. 

Representative WASHINGTON. Your organi- 
zation is a legal organization, duly consti- 
tuted? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Representative WASHINGTON. I had planned 
to ask you spell that out in a little more 
detail, the purpose of your organization. 

You have here a statement of purpose here. 
Would you care to read it into the record? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

“Whereas, the entire black population has 
& serious interest in improving the quality 
of life in the black community and 

“Whereas, the historical role between black 
police officers and the black community has 
not been a constructive one, and 

“Whereas, the time of social and economic 
crisis in which we live requires that the 
biack community marshal all of its forces in 
а positive way and 

“Whereas, the black police officers of the 
Afro-American Patrolmen’s League have un- 
dertaken the task of improving their per- 
formance as police officers to the end that 
they may exercise their authority with com- 
passion and understanding in order to be of 
positive benefit to the black community and 

“Whereas, the black community is appre- 
ciative of this new orientation on the part 
of black police officers and 

“Whereas, black policemen and the black 
community need to be supportive of each 
other in order to achieve the desired im- 
provement in the quality of life in black 
neighborhoods, 

“Be it resolved: 

"1. That the Afro-American Patrolmen’s 
League pledge itself to the support of all 
community efforts devoted to establishing 
respect for black manhood, black women- 
hood and black pride within the law; 

"2. That the black community will ac- 
cept and support the efforts of the Afro- 
American Patrolmen’s League to reverse the 
distrust and hostility toward black police 
officers; 

“3. That the black community and the 
Afro-American Patrolmen’s League dedicate 
themselves to the proposition that law en- 
forcement may be practiced by black police 
Officers with compassion, understanding and 
efficiency; 

“4. That the goal of law enforcement offi- 
cers will become the employment of cour- 
tesy and compassion rather than the mere 
absence of brutality; 

“5. That the black community and the 
black police officers will respect the sanctity 
of human life whether clothed in a police 
uniform; a prison uniform or civilian dress; 

“6. That the black community and the 
black police officers will be mutually sup- 
portive of efforts to bring about a new com- 
munity where unity of purpose and recog- 
nition of ability of the black heritage will 
be a deterrent to crime;" 

Where moral authority imposed from 
within will govern human relationships 
rather than technical legalism; 
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And where those of us who are black will 
be able to live lives of beautiful fulfillment. 

Representative WASHINGTON. Let me ask 
you one or two other questions. 

One is, that it is bandied about in cer- 
tain circles that your organization is racist. 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. First of all. that is an 
area—we are not a racist organization. What 
we are talking about, since the only place 
the black police officers can serve is the 
black community, it is our first concern down 
in that area. 

What we'd like to do, is to create impartial 
justice, fairness, the cessation of this bru- 
tality throughout the community. 

On that one-point I would like to make 
this particular statement: 

That while we are an alleged racist orga- 
nization, simply—simple reality demands we 
state for the record, we contend that the 
Chicago Police Department, as it is presently 
constituted, is both a segregationist in its 
structure and racist in the formation of its 
policy. 

Representative WASHINGTON. In other 
words, you admit that the black police offi- 
cer has a bad image in the black community, 
and you want to do something about it? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Representative WASHINGTON. What is the 
image of the black police officer in the white 
community? 

Mr. PALMER. Obviously over the last four 
or five years almost all of the civil disturb- 
&nces, riots, whatever you want to call it 
have been started by a particular police in- 
cident. We feel there are some white police 
Officers that are oriented toward improve- 
ment and compassion for the particular com- 
munity. 

But the simple reality is, they are dis- 
trusted by the community. And if they are 
distrusted by the community, this makes 
their efforts largely ineffective. 

Representative WASHINGTON, And this in- 
cident of white policemen and black people, 
simply gives credence to the image the white 
police officer has? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. And the white officer is 
not familiar with the life style and back- 
ground of black people, just as I am not 
familiar with the life style of the people of 
Polish or Italian heritage. 

Representative WASHINGTON. You are fa- 
miliar with the discipline of police officers 
for alleged minor infractions? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Representative WASHINGTON. You previous- 
ly detailed that for us. 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. What would normally 
happen, the complaint would largely be regis- 
tered either by a citizen or a supervisor. 

This complaint would then be forwarded 
to the IID, Internal Investigation Division, 
where an investigation of the allegation or 
allegations would be made. 

If an allegation was serious enough in 
nature, it would then be forwarded to the 
Police Board. At the Police Board, the patrol- 
man in question would have the opportunity 
to explain his version of what happened. 

However, he would not be afforded the pos- 
sibility of legal service or legal counsel. At 
that time, if they so decided— see, there are 
two Boards—one is the Internal Police 
Board. That is composed of lieutenants and 
captains; that they make a recommendation. 

Then it would go to another police board, 
which is composed of citizens. And if the 
allegation was serious enough, there could be 
grounds for dismissal. 

But this is all done basically without due 
process, because the man is not given the 
opportunity to face his accuser or the priv- 
ilege of counsel. 

Representative WASHINGTON. In other 
words, it is possible under this system for an 
individual to be harassed by his superiors, 
and possible—possibility that he could be dis- 
ciplined, suspended up to 30 days, without 
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any recourse other than the internal investi- 
gating bodies? 

Mr. PALMER. Right. 

Representative WASHINGTON. And this is an 
area of dissension among police officers black 
and white? 

Mr. PALMER. Black and white. 

Representative WASHINGTON. Does it con- 
tribute to lowering the morale? 

Mr. PaLMER. Yes. Obviously it does involve 
the lowering of morale, for the simple fact 
that policemen are agencies of the law, and 
they enforce the law. 

They are more cognizant perhaps of the 
manifestations of particular ordinances, et 
cetera. But by the same token, being aware 
of these particular manifestations of the law, 
they are then not given the same privilege 
that a criminal or a citizen, or anyone else 
in this society would normally be afforded. 

Representative WASHINGTON. In other 
words, the so-called non-serious allegations, 
there are none of the procedural safeguards; 
counsel, right to cross examine, written 
notice, and appeal, and all of that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. PALMER. Right, 

Representative WASHINGTON. I take it then 
that your organization would welcome per- 
haps legislation in this field? 

Mr. PALMER, Yes, we would definitely rec- 
ommend legislation in this field. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Rep. Washington I 
believe said non-serious allegations. 

Representative WASHINGTON. I was using 
his language. 

Weren't some of the allegations, such as 
not wearing a hat, which is not serious? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE, We'l take a five 
minute recess. 

(Short recess taken.) 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. I wonder, would Mr. 
Palmer resume his seat, please. 

Senator Chew, I believe you were about 
to address some questions to Mr. Palmer. 

Senator Cuew. Mr. Palmer, for the record, 
I want this known that this fact-finding 
committee is not here to attack the police 
department as such, nor are we here to 
make any kind of indication that a police 
department is not necessary. 

And I further want to state that I believe 
that within the police department we have 
some excellent, qualified officers, both black 
and white. And I further feel that the police 
department can also be improved. What we 
are trying to ascertain here, is a way to help 
the police department grow into a unit that 
can be recognized as ministering fairness 
throughout the department. Now, I am go- 
ing to ask you some pretty strong questions. 

Representative WASHINGTON, Senator Chew, 
won't you let Mr. Palmer comment on your 
remarks first. 

Senator CHEW. Yes. I'd like to have a 
comment. 

Mr. PALMER. Obviously we are interested in 
the improvement of the department, because 
the way it 1s presently constituted, you have 
@ number, as you stated, of very good police 
officers. And these are black and white police 
officers, that are doing a good job. 

However, there are elements that almost 
negate the control of a man in a control 
position. When we say the Department is 
both segregated and racist in the implemen- 
tation of its policy, if we can document it, 
the Police Department is segregated. This 
would be a strong and large segment. 

It would have to be racist. We are talking 
about a police department. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE, We are covering some 
ground that we have covered previously, and 
we do have other witnesses. 

Senator. 

Senator CHEW. Have you found any indi- 
cation of harassment of members, black 
police officers that are not members of your 


League? 
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Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Senator CHEW. Would you care to elab- 
orate on that? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. There was an incident, 
this particular man was not a member of 
our organization, who was Patrolman Jen- 
nings. 

Petrobia Jennings made an arrest of a 
white alderman's nephew. The normal proc- 
essing of a complaint of brutality is handled 
by the Excessive Brutality Unit of IID. 

In his case, it was not handled by the Ex- 
cessive Brutality Unit, but rather a District 
Commander. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. I believe that is in 
the record. I wonder if we could excuse this 
witness, and ask him if he will come back 
at some future date to be determined, to go 
into some aspects of the police department's 
allegations. 

Thank you, very much, Mr. Palmer. 

(Witness excused.) 

Chairman NEeWHOUSE. We have three more 
witnesses, I'd like at this time to call Father 
George Clements to the stand. 

Representative WASHINGTON. Father, will 
you forgive my presumption and raise your 
right hand. 

(Witness sworn.) 

Father George Clements, having been first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as 
follows: 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Father, would you 
identify yourself for the record. 

Reverend CLEMENTS. I am Father George 
Clements. I am the pastor of Holy Angels 
Catholic Church and I am also the Chaplain 
of the Afro-American Patrolmen’s League. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Father, you have had 
extensive association with the Patrolmen’s 
League, and I believe you have some pre- 
pared remarks? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. I have had extensive 
contact with the League. I don't have a pre- 
pared statement. I do have some remarks I 
would like to make prior to the questions 
that you ask. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Please go ahead, 
Father. 

Reverend CLEMENTS. I would like to state, 
with all due respect to this body here, I feel 
that a much more important investigation 
should take place subsequent to this one. 
And that would be the investigation of the 
Chicago Police Department, and the fact 
that a stranglehold on the Police Department 
has been traditionally exercised and is exer- 
cised up to this moment by Irish Catholics. 

I believe an investigation into the fact that 
a group of people, who comprise only 13 
percent of the population of the City of 
Chicago, and who yet control 83 percent of 
the Command positions in the Police Depart- 
ment, I believe that that should be investi- 
gated and investigated thoroughly. 

I do not think it is any accident that the 
men who command our Police Department, 
from the Superintendent on down to the 
lowest supervisor, that those men are pre- 
dominantly Irish Catholic. 

And I feel this is a measure that should 
definitely be taken, because I believe it has 
strong implications for all the people in the 
City of Chicago. 

I mentioned to you that I am the Chap- 
lain of the Patrolmen’s League, 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Father, may I clar- 
ify, you are a Catholic priest? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. I am a Catholic priest. 
And I mentioned to you that I was the Chap- 
lain of the Afro-American  Patrolmen's 
League. 

I think it would be rather interesting to 
the citizens of Chicago, if I were given a 
limousine to go around throughout the city. 
However, it is a fact that the Catholic Chap- 
lain of the Chicago Police Department has 
а limousine furnished to him by the Depart- 
ment for his activities. 

A Jewish Rabbi does not, nor does a Prot- 
estant Minister. 
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It should also be noted that the Chaplain 
for the Fire Department has a limousine 
furnished by the Fire Department, while 
there was none for the Protestant or the 
Rabbi Chaplain. 

Senator CHEgW. Does the Chaplain of the 
St. Jude League have a car? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Not at this time. It 
was taken away from him, from the St. 
Judes League, by the former Commander— 
Wilson. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. O. W. Wilson. 

Reverend CLEMENTS. O. W. Wilson. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Go ahead, Father, 

Reverend CLEMENTS. I believe until we get 
to the point where we can talk about things 
openly in the public, things that everyone 
knows that are true, then I don't think we 
are going to solve these things. 

And I think it is no secret that the hier- 
archy, the political hierarchy, is synonymous 
with the religious hierarchy in the City of 
Chicago. 

It is no secret that the mayor of our City 
and prior mayor were both Irish Catholics. 
And in this City, the Catholic Church has 
such a strong control over the major polit- 
ical departments of this City, and especially 
the Police Department. And I believe that if 
we get to the point that we can determine 
whether it is so structured, tben and only 
then will we be able to do sometning about 
what I consider an abuse. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. That is your prelim- 
inary statement? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Yes. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Father, you had some 
specific instances of contact with the Afro- 
American Patrolmen's Association, some of 
which have at least cast a suspicion that there 
is some differential treatment between the 
League’s members and the other members of 
the Police Department. 

Would you relate your experience? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Yes. First of all, it is 
no suspicion of anything in my mind. It is a 
conviction, since the League was formed last 
year. 

I have made it a practice to stop black 
policemen and ask them if they are members 
of the Afro-American Patrolemen’s League. 
And when we began the League there was 
some enthusiasm, particularly from the 
younger policemen. 

As the months went by, and the harass- 
ment and pressure was backed up, then the 
younger ones when I would stop them, would 
say, “Father, I would like to get in but I 
have a family to feed,” or, “Father, if I did 
get in, I would be shifted from the detail I 
am on,” or, “Father, Iam more than happy 
to donate money to the League or give my 
services, but I don’t really want to be iden- 
tified as a member of the League.” 

The implications being, Senator Newhouse, 
if this were—if they were so identified then 
they would be definitely put under the same 
kind of pressure that the members of the 
League are under today. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Could you be very 
specific in some instances, Father? 

For example, I understand there were 
threats on the life of Patrolman Robinson's 
children, and some of the threats were made 
directly to you. 

Is that correct? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Yes. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Would you recount 
for this Committee what happened? 

For the record, Father, we are about to 
talk about Patrolman Renault Robinson, 
who was President of the Afro-American 
Patrolmen's League. 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Patrolman Renault 
Robinson has, or had, rather, two children 
in Holy Angels Grammar School; one in the 
3rd grade and one in the kindergarten. 

Patrolman Robinson had a story written 
about him in the Chicago Sun-Times, I am 
not certain of this date, but I think it was 
September 28th. 

The following Tuesday, a call came into the 
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rectory, in which the caller used very obscene 
and abusive language, said that he was a 
policeman and stated that he was going to see 
to it that the heads of these two youngsters 
were blown off. 

I have received— 

Chairman NEeWHOUSE. Was that call to. you, 
Father? 

Reverend CLEMENTS., It was to me. It 
wasn't to me directly. I was in the rectory 
and I took the call. 

He did not ask for me. I happened to pick 
it up, because it was early in the morning. 

I then went over to the school about an 
hour or so later, perhaps around 9:30, and I 
had gone into the school building and was 
talking to the principal about this call, when 
the school secretary came running out into 
the corridor screaming there was someone on 
the phone who was threatening to come over 
that day to kill these children. 

The principal then went into his office and 
made a call to the Watch Commander, Com- 
mander Harness. 

Commander Harness was not available at 
that time, and so he spoke to his subordinate, 
whose name I don't know—I don't recall. 
Yes. It was Fahey. 

This gentleman stated that we had a 
policeman assigned to our school and for us 
to let this policeman take care of the matter. 
We tried— 

Chairman NEeWHOUSE. This is Policeman 
Fahey's response to the threat? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Yes. We tried to make 
it very clear to him that there was a lot of 
publicity about this case, about Patrolman 
Robinson, and there could very easily be 
something to these threats. 

And they stated that they were too busy 
and have our own policeman handle it at the 
school. 

Chairman NewHovuse. Do you know what 
rank Fahey is? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. I believe he is a Lieu- 
tenant. 

Chairman Меунооѕк. And it was clear to 
you that your complaint stopped at Lt. 
Fahey, it wasn't going any further? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. He made that very 
clear to me. We then tried to contact the 
policeman assigned to our school, and he was, 
as usual, unavailable. 

Senator CHEW. Father, would you hold your 
point right there. 

Am I to understand that you haye a po- 
liceman assigned to the school, and you at- 
tempted to contact this policeman and he 
was unavailable? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Yes. He had told the 
principal that he had to go to the station 
to fill out a written report. 

The principal called the station and they 
said as far as they knew he was at the school, 
250 he didn't show up until about an hour 
ater. 

Senator CuHEeWw. Let me understand this 
clear, so we can have this for the record. 

Having a police officer assigned a given 
station, which we'll say for this instance 
would be your school, does he work the nor- 
mal hours, say from 8:00 until 4:00? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. He does. 

Senator CHew. Well, isn't he supposed to 
be. on the grounds, other than his lunch pe- 
riod, at all times? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. If he is on the 
grounds, then he is supposed to let the 
principal know where he is. 

And in this case, he told the principal 
he was at the station. When the principal 
called the station, they said he was at the 
school. 

Senator CHEW. What is this policeman's 
name? 

Reverend CLEMENTS, Keene, K-e-e-n-e, AN- 
other good Irish Catholic, 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. You don't know his 
first name? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. No. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. You know his badge 
number? 
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Reverend CLEMENTS. No, I don't. But he is 
the only policeman that we have. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. He is out of the Wa- 
bash Avenue District? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Right. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. I assume he is white? 

Reverend CLEMENTS, Yes. 

Chairman NEewHOUSE. Go ahead, Father. 

Reverend CLEMENTS. We then decided, 
since we hadn't gotten any kind of consid- 
eration from the station, that we would 
fake it higher and we called downtown to 
the Central Police Headquarters. 

We were told there, that there was nothing 
that they could do, because this was a local 
matter. 

Chairman NEWwHousE. Do you know who 
you talked to Father? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. I don't recall the 
man's name, sorry. I didn't get his name. 

I then asked to speak to Superintendent 
Conlisk, and I was told that that was im- 
possible and I said, “Well, go down the line 
until we can speak to somebody." 

Chairman NEWwHOUSE. Did they say why 
you couldn't speak to the Superintendent? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. You had to have an 
appointment. 

Chairman NEeWHOUSE. Did you talk to him 
by telephone? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Yes. 

Chairman NEgWHOUSE. Now, Father, let me 
understand this: 

We have had some difficulty recently 
with the Superintendent. I don’t want to be 
at all unfair, but are you saying that some- 
one told you that you had to have an ap- 
pointment to speak by telephone with the 
Superintendent? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. He said we would 
first have to get an appointment. 

Chairman NewnHovuss, Do you know who 
told you that? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. No, I don't. I’m sorry. 
We then did get into contact with the Dep- 
uty Superintendent, whose name is Riordan. 
I believe his first name is James, 

And this, by the way, is about 45 minutes 
after the call. 

Chairman NEwHoUSE. And there is no— 
still no policeman on the grounds? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Still no policeman on 
the grounds. He then realized the impor- 
tance of the situation, and he said he would 
send some policemen over immediately, 
which he did. 

During the interim period, we decided to 
call Patrolman Robinson’s District, to let 
him know about the threats to his children. 

We called the District and we were told 
they would send a policeman over to in- 
vestigate. I said, “That is fine, but please 
tell Patrolman Robinson.” 

Then they said, “We are not going to tell 
him until after a patrolman had come over.” 

And I asked them why this had to take 
place and the policeman, whose name is Bar- 
rett said as far as he knew this could be any 
crackpot calling him up, and this would 
have to be verified. 

I said, “I'll hang up, and you call the 
school, and I will verify I am the one that 
is talking to you, Father Clements." 

He still stated that the departmental pro- 
cedure was to send a policeman over and 
then and only then would they get into con- 
tact with Patrolman Robinson if they 
deemed it necessary. 

We waited for this policeman to come, and 
he did in about 45 minutes. Still, Patrolman 
Robinson does not know as yet that his 
children’s lives have been threatened. 

We asked this policeman what he could do 
about it—his name, and the spelling, I don’t 
know, was Bedeski. Something along those 
lines; Bedeski. 

He stated that all he was supposed to do 
was simply take down the report and take 
it back to the station. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. And take it back? 
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Reverend CLEMENTS. And take it back to 
the station. When we finished, we called the 
District station again, and again asked the 
Watch Commander to get in touch with 
Patrolman Robinson. He said that he didn't 
know where Patrolman Robinson was at 
that point, but he would try to locate him. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Who was the 
Watch Commander, Father? 

Senator CHEW. This is the 8га District? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. This is the 3rd Dis- 
trict. 

Senator CHEW. For the record, that is 
Commander Griffin. 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Yes. Griffin. However, 
we did not speak with him. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. No, the Watch Com- 
mander. If you think of it. 

Go ahead, Father. 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Patrolman Robinson 
finally did call, oh, around a quarter to 12:00 
and told us that he had been notified. 

However, he also told us that all that 
morning he had been down to the offices of 
the Internal Investigation Division, and that 
he had been sent down there by his Dis- 
trict Commander, so they knew exactly 
where he was during that entire morning, yet 
they deliberately chose not to inform him 
about the threats that had been made against 
his children. 

Chairman NEewHOUSE. He had been sent 
down there by the same Watch Commander 
that had talked to you? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Yes. 

Chairman NEWHOUsE. Go ahead, Father. 

Senator CHEW. Just a moment, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may. 

I think we have just one conflicting ele- 
ment here. You said he had been sent down 
there by his Watch Commander, or by the 
station Commander? 

Reverend. CLEMENTS. He had been sent 
down there by the Watch Commander. 

I think I used the words “District Com- 
mander" and I should not have used those 
words. It is Watch Commander. 

Senator CREW. Watch Commander. 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Patrolman Robinson 
has visited the rectory a number of times, 
at Holy Angels. Since the publicity that has 
been attached to his case, when he would 
arrive at our rectory, shortly thereafter, & 
police car would arrive and it would remain 
out there until he left. 

Also, it is a known fact that people park 
their cars in front of churches, and that 
these churches—and policemen have been 
told by their District Commanders that the 
space is reserved for people coming to church 
and not to give tickets. 

After this case, a black policeman in the 
8rd District—and I am not going to give his 
name—told me that a policeman by the 
name of Laughran, and other people, were 
out to get me because of the affiliation we 
had with the Afro-American Patrolmen’s 
League. 

After threats, my car was parked in front 
of the Church of the Holy Angels, and I was 
given a ticket by this same officer, Laughran. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. How do you spell 
that, Father? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. L-a-u-g-h-r-a-n. 

Senator CHEW. Was that the first time 
you were ever given a ticket for parking in 
that vicinity? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. That is the first time, 
to my knowledge, that anybody has been 
given a ticket for parking in front of a 
church. 

On any given Sunday, if you go to 73rd 
and Stony Island, in front of St. Constan- 
tine’s, a Greek Orthodox Church, you will 
find people parked on the sidewalks and 
every place else, 

Senator CmEW. You think this is a viola- 
tion? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Yes. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Father, what we are 
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talking about now is really hearsay infor- 
mation and secondary. I prefer to have you 
relate those experiences that you have had. 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Right. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. I don't want to sum- 
marily cut you off. I know you have another 
experlence that you want to relate, that 
concerns the Rev. Jesse Jackson I believe. 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Yes. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. Would you move on 
to that? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Yes. On that day that 
Rev. Jackson was scheduled to testify at the 
Customs House, the Afro-American Patrol- 
men's League had eight members who were 
asked by Rev. Jackson to guard him, be- 
cause he felt that his life would be in dan- 
ger in attempting to get into the Customs 
House. 

These men went down to the building, 
drove down to the building with Rev. Jack- 
son, got out of the car and surrounded him 
as he was entering into the building. He 
had to go through a mob that was yelling 
and screaming and debris was being thrown 
at Rev. Jackson. 

When he got inside, I was with them, 
when we got inside the building, a police- 
man who I later learned was Deputy Rock- 
ford, ran up to the elevator and told the 
black policeman that they had to come out 
of the elevator immediately and they were 
all subject to his command at this point. 

I don’t remember the exact words he used. 
These men then left, left Rev. Jackson, and 
we went up in the elevator. I subsequently 
learned they were reprimanded for having 
taken part in guarding him, of getting him 
into this building. 

Chairman NEWHOUSE. I want to thank you 
for your testimony. I wonder if you would be 
willing to come back at some future time, if 
we deem it necessary, in the interest of your 
inquiry? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Yes. 

Representative WASHINGTON. Two ques- 
tions. 

You stated that certain black patrolmen in 
your experience would not join the Afro- 
American League, even though they had 
sympathies with its purpose, because they 
feared some reprisals against them. 

Do you know of any officers that have quit 
the League because of any such experience? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. I know of a black offi- 
cer who was told by Commander Martin 
O'Connell, that he must get out of the Afro- 
American Patrolmen's League. 

I know of an officer, and he was assigned 
on the southwest side, and he had been de- 
tailed to watch the—to watch LeClaire Court, 
which is the only section of that southwest 
side that black men are permitted to control. 
He was told by this commander that he'd 
have to get out of the League. 

Representative WASHINGTON. Was he told & 
reason? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. He was told because 1t 
was a racist organization. 

I know of another police officer, Sullivan 
I believe in the—head of Communications. 

Representative WASHINGTON. We are run- 
ning into hearsay. I want to know—— 

Reverend CLEMENTS. This is not hearsay. 
I heard him myself. 

Sullivan said that the Afro-American Pa- 
trolmen’s League was a racist organization, 
racist garbage. 

Representative WASHINGTON. Is that all he 
said? 

What motivated this discussion? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. The fact that the 
Patrolmen’s League was holding a press con- 
ference down in the Police Department head- 
quarters. He was irritated about that fact. 

Representative WasHINGTON. We have been 
privy to some of your literature, your charter, 
something like that. 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Yes. 

Representative WASHINGTON. You were on 
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the scene the day that Rev. Jesse Jackson was 
escorted to the Labor Department Hearing at 
the Custom House? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Yes. 

Representative WASHINGTON. He had body- 
guards assigned to him, 1з that correct? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. That is correct, by the 
Federal Government. 

Representative WasHINGTON. How many? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Two. Two that I know 
of. 
Representative WASHINGTON. In light of 
your experlences there that day, and this is 
obvious public knowledge of what happened 
on the prior day, do you consider that suffi- 
cient bodyguards to get Rev. Jackson into 
the hearing? 

Reverend CLEMENTS. Absolutely not. 

Chairman NEwHoOUSE. Thank you, Father. 

(Witness excused.) 
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Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
July 25, 1970, issue of the Armed Forces 
Journal, there is.an article by Mr. Frank 
Gard Jameson, president of Teledyne 
Ryan Aeronautical of San Diego, Calif. 
In this article, Mr. Jameson hits hard 
the fact that the United States is losing 
its technological edge in defense systems 
as compared to the U.S.S.R. Another im- 
portant aspect of the commentary is Mr. 
Jameson's proposal for the restructuring 
of our weapons procurement practices. I 
believe these observations will benefit my 
colleagues and I insert the article in the 
RECORD: 


A CASE FOR CONTINUITY IN THE WEAPONS WAR 
(By Frank Gard Jameson) 

President Ricbard M. Nixon: "If present 
trends continue, the United States, a very few 
years hence, will find itself clearly in second 
position—with the Soviet Union undisput- 
ably the greatest military power on earth.” 

America is losing the weapons war to 
Russia. 

Why? Why are the Russians surpassing us 
in weapons technology? What is paralyzing 
the American military industry complex 
while the Soviets continue to build their 
military might? 

We are losing the weapons war with Russia 
because of our methods of procurement of 
military hardware. Time, money, talent and 
technological advance are wasted because of 
the spasmodic, inefficient, feast-or-famine 
way we do business in the buying and selling 
of military goods. 

Immediate remedial action is required. 
U.S. defense procurement practices must be 
restructured to more adequately respond to 
this direct Communist threat to our na- 
tional security. 

Some will term my solution radical. But I 
believe it is a direct and simple idea that 
merits serious consideration. I have discussed 
the basic outline of my proposal with our 
nation's leading thinkers in. defense systems 
in the active military, in the Congress, 1n the 
Department of Defense, and in the aerospace 
industry. They agree in principle. 

The labor of weapons manufacture should 
be organized something like this: 

The Air Force, for example, wanted a new 
bomber aircraft. From among several bidders, 
three companies were selected and eventu- 
ally the contract was awarded to North Amer- 
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ican Rockwell. I propose that a short com- 
petition should be held within the next year 
in which another company—one which is 
fully qualified to design and build a new 
bomber—should be awarded a new contract 
to design a follow-on, a second prototype Air 
Force bomber. This new bomber should be 
looking ahead at least four years in design, 
in technology, in threat analysis, and во 
forth. It should anticipate and incorporate 
technological advances that will be achieved 
in the next four years. 

Likewise, another aircraft manufacturer 
Should be selected now to build a follow-on 
to the Grumman/Navy F-14 fighter, while 
still another company should begin now to 
design a successor to the McDonnell-Douglas 
Air Force F-15 fighter. 

In other words, Company A, which won 
the first production contract, would be going 
operational with its system about the time 
that the follow-on designs would be ready 
for a prototype competition. Meanwhile, 
Company A would be building improvements 
into its system. Thus, a follow-on design 
would always be ready to go into production 
while current production models would re- 
ceive incremental improvements as long as 
they were cost effective. 

In every case, the lion's share of the mar- 
ket would go to the best designer. And most 
importantly, we would have continuity of 
production, We would not be faced with a 
long period when our aircraft became obso- 
lescent without suitable replacements avail- 
able, And, if by chance, a production model 
turned out to be a lemon, we wouldn't have 
to continue production because there was 
nothing else on the horizon. 

What we need, I believe, is a new program 
of military procurement that has continuity 
built into it. Technological advances should 
not be allowed to become a “horse race" with 
competing firms experiencing the costly in- 
efficiencies of beginning from a dead start. 
Instead, technological advances should be 
allowed to come in the manner of a “leap 
frog," with each company competing to over- 
take the other with a better weapons sys- 
tem. 

Individual firms would settle into a price- 
output position fairly satísfactory to all from 
the viewpoint of profit or “new capital." DoD 
would administer and adjudicate to ensure 
that the best national interest continued 
to be served. Production would continue as 
long as demand continues to exist, which 
in the nuclear age means as long as the 
United States and its allies are faced with 
the threat of Communist aggression. 

Each firm would make improvements in 
each model as weapons systems technologies 
&dvance. We would not wait until our in- 
ventory aircraft were completely outdated 
to start mission requirements. Operational 
forces would be serviced continuously with 
updated, reliable weapons systems. 

Similar long-term manufacturing pro- 
grams could be established for military VTOL 
and V/STOL aircraft; Army vehicles and 
tanks; missiles, rockets and bombs of all 
types; even major ship systems. I believe 
this approach can find application to any 
major military supplier, to any prime mili- 
tary contractor. 


WHAT WOULD BE GAINED? 

Achieved through this approach will be 
the following benefits: 

(1) America’s national security will be 
better defended and protected. 

(2) Weapons technology will be continu- 
ously updated and improved. 

(3) The defense industry will become sta- 
bilized, with steadier production flows and 
levels of employment. Continuity of produc- 
tion and employment is one of the principal 
goals of my proposal. 

(4) The value of independent research 
and development—the “lifeline” of growth 
and productivity—will be recognized and re- 
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warded. R&D can be pursued with the knowl- 
edge that goals are firmly established and 
future markets fairly well assured. 

(5) Although not “pure competition” in 
& sense, this system retains a strong element 
of free competition among companies for 
new business and follow-on business. 

(6) Most importantly, the balance of 
weapons strength among the world’s nuclear 
powers will be more likely to shift to Amer- 
ica's favor once again. The Russians and the 
Red Chinese will be less likely to take that 
final step that risks world annihilation. 

How does this procurement system differ 
from outright nationalization of the de- 
fense industry? Nationalization means the 
surrender of ownership of industrial firms to 
the national government. It also can mean 
the investment of control of industry in the 
national government. 

In regard to the latter definition; we al- 
ready have a form of nationalization of the 
defense industry. The national government 
already tells the defense contractor what he 
can build, how much he can build, what 
cost accounting formula he can use, how 
much profit he will be allowed, and so forth. 
In effect, the national government already 
controls the defense industry. The govern- 
ment controls both the demand for the prod- 
uct, as sole customer, and the supply of the 
product, as creator of the requirement, In 
fact, it is precisely because of the depth of 
this control that so many defense firms are 
being pushed toward diversification, toward 
the formation of conglomerates, and even 
toward stepping out of the defense business 
altogether. 

My proposal offers a means to codify the 
limits of existing governmental control, and 
place this control within a manageable, mu- 
tually responsible, mutually beneficial rela- 
tionship between government and industry. 
In no way does my proposal indicate nation- 
alization of the ownership of industry. Own- 
ership of industry would remain in the hands 
of company stockholders. 

Under my proposal, the defense industry 
would have to be restructured, I see the new 
structure along lines similar to the automo- 
bile industry. Production should be estab- 
lished on a continuing assembly line basis, 
on-going, year after year. Right now the de- 
fense industry should be manufacturing the 
1970 models of defense equipment and hard- 
ware. In the back shop we should be tooling 
up the scheduling for the 1971 and 1972 mod- 
els. We should be ready so that on Friday 
when the 1970 production run is completed, 
we can start the 1971 model production on 
Monday, without missing a day and without 
experiencing a costly layoff. 

At the same time, we should have designs 
in work of the 1975 models. We should be 
talking to our customers about improve- 
ments of the 1973 models. And in our “think 
tanks,” our advanced systems specialists 
should be using their computers and creative 
talents to dream up the weapons systems 
of 1980 and 1990. At the least, we ought to 
be working and planning five years ahead. 
Many auto manufacturers are drawing de- 
signs and building mockups of automobiles 
that will roll off the Detroit production lines 
ten years from now, in 1980. 


CONTRACTORS, NOT MANUFACTURERS 


People think of the U.S. defense business 
as а manufacturing business. And it was for 
a brief time during World War II. Several 
contractors built the same weapons systems 
to the same design during that time of na- 
tional mobilization. But during peacetime, 
the development and procurement of weap- 
ons systems bear no similarity whatsoever 
to the manufacturing business. 

In truth, we are not in the "manufac- 
turing business.” We do not manufacture 
products in the sense of an organized syste- 
matic program of planning, designing, tool- 
ing, producing and marketing a specific 
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weapons system for & long-term business 
cycle. 

Instead, we are in the "contracting busi- 
ness.” We are in a business full of costly, 
wasteful stops and starts, a business based 
more on short-term expediency than on long- 
term productivity. Dependent on annual 
budget renewals, we face a yearly battle for 
continued survival. 

Being in the contracting business, the 
defense industry is really more similar to the 
housing industry than it is to the automobile 
industry. 

The housing contractor hires his architect 
and before the first board is cut, unless he 
has another development down the road, the 
contractor has to let the architect go. The 
same thing follows with the carpenters, elec- 
tricians, plumbers and roofers. 

In the aerospace contracting business, а 
hard drive is made for a defense program. 
Some preliminary design is accomplished, 
some computer modeling, some independent 
R&D. Usually a large engineering team is 
amassed to demonstrate to the military buy- 
ers that the company has the capability “in 
being” to do the job. If contract award is 
delayed, as is too often the case, this high- 
cost team stands virtually idle for months. 
Costs to the company and to the govern- 
ment are astronomical. 

The winner negotiates his schedule and 
costs, tools up and starts prototype assembly 
and production, Payments may be made in- 
crementally, however, and rate of return on 
investment risk capital may be slow. Because 
of this, as milestones are passed, contractors 
cannot afford to maintain their engineering 
talent pools. The old program hangs fire 
while the new programs keep getting pushed 
further out of reach. Even the “winners” can 
lose because valuable skill strengths often 
must be sacrificed. 

As for the losers, unless they have the re- 
sources to pursue another program, they suf- 
fer heavy layoffs. Thousands of men go home 
to tell their wives, “Darling, I just lost my 
job. We've got two weeks to relocate." Who 
wants to be in this kind of industry? At 
least in the military services, if a man pulis 
& less-than-desirable duty assignment, he 
knows he will move on in two years to an- 
other assignment that is likely to be better. 
Aerospace engineers shuttle around the 
country every few years, victims of short- 
sighted procurement policies. Time and dol- 
lars are wasted in retraining, travel reim- 
bursement, dislocation allowances, recruit- 
ment and other costs associated with the hire 
and layoff of this so-called contract labor. 

Actually, it is my estimation that with im- 
plementation of my proposal defense con- 
tractors wil] find they are able to conduct 
the same production jobs with thirty per- 
cent fewer people than they employ now. 
Again, continuity of production and employ- 
ment is the key. 

In recent years, the element of risk in mili- 
tary programs has increased tremendously. 
Traditionally, the net profit of the aerospace 
industry has averaged 31 to 4 percent on 
sales before taxes. This was adequate when 
prime interest rates were low. In the past 
fifteen years, however, the prime rate has 
spiraled from 3 percent to 8!4 percent. That 
doesn't leave the contractor much to grow 
on. The risks are becoming too great. Take 
the case of C-5A. Lockheed Aircraft, with а 
total net worth of about $350-million, was 
asked to assume an effective risk exposure 
of around $800-million, according to Lock- 
heed Senior Vice President Dudley E. Browne. 

Aerospace firms are being forced to seek 
financial backing from banks and large fi- 
nancial institutions. This backing is needed 
even to make a bid on а new program. Even 
the largest companies among DoD contrac- 
tors are forced by this system to hold tight 
during periods of drought, and then risk the 
entire corporation on winning a single new 
program. Many a giant has been backed to 
the wall; some have fallen. 
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TWO-HEADED PARAGON 

With restriction on the Defense dollar, we 
see the four services compete for funding. 
The two-headed paragon of cost and effec- 
tiveness 1s applied to each weapons system 
desired by a service branch; contractors, in 
turn, are forced to offer the most optimistic 
estimates to propose a "responsive" bid. 
Coupled with the virtual elimination of pro- 
totype hardware, this approach has resulted 
in program stretchouts, skyrocketing costs 
and overruns averaging more than 200 per- 
cent in the past fifteen years. The practice 
of annual contract renegotiation also miti- 
gates against the contractor, leveling off 
profit peaks, but ignoring profit downcycles. 

Much has also been said about the need 
to distinguish between development con- 
tracts and production contracts—the so-call- 
ed “known unknowns” and the “unknown 
unknowns.” Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Research and Development Dr. Robert 
Frosch has acknowledged that at best we can 
only estimate the costs of what we know and 
never the costs of what we do not know. Our 
present procurement system, however, de- 
mands that contractors put a dollar figure 
on development program unknowns in ad- 
vance. This kind of procurement system 
must be changed. 

My proposal will serve to rectify these im- 
balances. Risk will be more commensurate 
with return on sales. Development programs 
will be clearly identified. Prototype hardware 
will be tested and proven in an orderly fash- 
ion before production hardware is introduced 
into operational use. Engineering talent will 
be retained. Employment will be better sta- 
bilized. Continuity in production will be 
realized. 

In conclusion, Americans are suddenly 
faced with the hard fact that this nation’s 
technological edge in weapons superiority 
has been lost. 

Corrective action is required urgently. Our 
recent thrust into Cambodia notwithstand- 
ing, the present trend toward unilateral dis- 
armament by the United States is compound- 
ing the problem. The Soviet Union and Red 
China are continuing to increase their mili- 
tary capabilities. The Russians and the Red 
Chinese may be name-calling and bickering 
over national boundaries, but they are 
united in the goal of eventually destroying 
capitalism and the free democratic system. 
Make no mistake about it. They differ only 
in the method to cut us to pieces. 

Representative L. Mendel Rivers, Chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
recently made & statement in which I am 
in complete agreement. "If we are weak and 
have inferior weapons, we will have war," 
Mr. Rivers said. “If we are strong, there will 
be no war.” “I am for peace” he added, “and 
strength.” 

Our military strength must be maintained. 
Our weapons procurement practices must be 
restructured, or we shall surely fall into 
second position behind the military might of 
the Soviet Union. 


FRANCHISING INDUSTRY 
HON. W. S. (BILL) STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to provide for the 
disclosure of certain information by 
franchisors to prospective franchisees. 
I feel that it is vital for those desiring to 
purchase a franchise to know the facts 
about the business they are entering— 
in advance—so that intelligent decisions 
can be made regarding the many types 
of franchises being offered for sale. 
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The growth of the franchising indus- 
try in recent years has indeed been 
meteoric. Estimates are that franchising 
now accounts for approximately $100 bil- 
lion in annual sales, that there are some 
1,000 franchisors with better than 500,- 
000 franchisees in the United States to- 
day. 

Franchising itself takes many forms— 
it encompasses everything from beauty 
salons to income taxes, from fish.and 
chips to steak houses, from child care 
centers to personnel agencies, from auto- 
mobile sales to automobile rentals to 
travel agencies, from transmission sys- 
tems to business service systems, from 
variety stores to motels and many, many 
more, 

Franchising can best be described as a 
system of marketing goods and services. 
Simply put, the franchisor agrees to let 
someone else—the franchisee—sell the 
goods or services manufactured by or 
supplied by the franchisor. The fran- 
chisee, in turn, agrees to sell the goods 
or service of the franchisor and pays the 
franchisor a fee or royalty for the use 
of the trademark or name of the fran- 
chisor or the right to sell the goods or 
services of the franchisor. 

In viewing the testimony of the hear- 
ings held on a similar bill pending in the 
Senate, I found that both franchisors and 
franchisees and business and consumer 
witnesses alike stressed the need for a 
disclosure type bill to require that pro- 
spective franchisees receive—prior to the 
purchase of the franchise—complete in- 
formation. 

Under my bill, before a franchise can 
be sold, the franchisor must file with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
a registration statement containing in- 
formation on the franchises to be sold. 
This information shall be made public 
and shall also be given to the prospec- 
tive franchisee. The SEC will have the 
authority to approve or disapprove of 
the registration statement, and if it ap- 
proves, the franchisor may only then 
offer his franchises for sale. The frane 
chisor must furnish a prospectus to the 
franchisee at least 48 hours in advance 
of the signing of the contract or agree- 
ment for sale by the franchisee. 

In addition, should the ‘franchisee 
find that the facts as represented in the 
registration statement are incorrect or 
misrepresented, the franchisee could re- 
cover damages from the franchisor. 

I have carefully limited the powers of 
the SEC in my bill so that there will be 
no question as to the interpretation of 
the act. In a sense the SEC will become 
the storehouse for information on fran- 
chises and the watchdog for prospective 
franchisees to see to it that they get 
enough information to properly make 
wise and prudent business decisions. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 
HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in 
an age when the greatest Nation on 
earth is landing Americans on the moon 
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genious production techniques, are our edu- 
and is harnessing the atom for purposes 
of peace rather than war, it seems in- 
credible to me that the very same Na- 
tion could order and operate its legal 
system on a philosophy more appro- 
priate to the dark ages than to the 20th 
century. 

What I am referring to, of course, is 
the fact that despite all protests to the 
contrary, women have not been accorded 
the same legal rights that men have 
long been accustomed to. Historically, 
there may have been good reasons for 
the differences in which the law treated 
men and women, but as is obvious to all 
but the insensitive, times have changed 
and the role of women in society has 
changed. 

I think it is most regrettable that the 
Equal Rights Amendment has lan- 
guished in the House of Representatives 
for four decades. To rectify this deplor- 
able condition was why resort was made 
to the extraordinary power of the dis- 
charge petition, a device by which the 
jurisdiction of a House committee is 
superseded by the wishes of the general 
membership. To rectify this deplorable 
condition was why the protests of the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, Mr. CELLER, were 
not controlling on the question of wheth- 
er public hearings should be held before 
the measure is voted on. 

Mr. Speaker, my name is numbered 
among those who voted for both the dis- 
charge petition and the equal rights 
amendment. While I still have lingering 
doubts about the legal ramifications of 
the amendment, I strongly believe Con- 
gress has the clear duty to act upon the 
issue. 

As the equal rights of women is being 
formally recognized by Congress through 
constitutional amendment rather than 
by mere statute, the congressional ac- 
tion will have to be ratified by two-thirds 
of the States. This I feel is the proper 
way to obtain the greatest analysis and 
interpetation of possible effects of the 
Equal Rights Amendment on existing 
State laws. Ratification also provides a 
mechanism whereby the clearest expres- 
sion of popular support for or against 
the proposal can be registered by the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the House has fulfilled 
its responsibilities in this historic mat- 
ter. I urge my colleagues in the other 
body to swiftly add their approval to the 
amendment. The cause of equal rights 
between the sexes is a just cause. It can- 
not be ignored by the institutions of 
Government any longer. 


GRIM ANNIVERSARY 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, August 
21is the second anniversary of the Soviet 
occupation of Czechoslovakia—one of the 
grimmest events of recent history. 

For many people the intervening 
months have dimmed the memory of this 
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action. Here in the United States, it is 
largely forgotten. But for those directly 
involved, the people of that unhappy 
land, August 21 will be marked with 
somber thoughts. 

The occupation stripped away all pros- 
pect that the Soviet Union will permit 
the nations of Eastern Europe to return 
to basic freedoms for their peoples and 
independence for their nations. It 
showed that the Kremlin views such as 
а risk to its own position. 

The action was justified by the Brezh- 
nev doctrine, under which Moscow as- 
serts its right and duty to prevent devi- 
ation from true Communist policy within 
its circle of “socialist” states. This doc- 
trine raises questions of geography. Does 
this mean Moscow will extend this doc- 
trine to "socialist" states like Cuba and 
Yugoslavia? 

When will the highly intelligent, re- 
sourceful, skilled people of Eastern 
Europe be able to regain the human dig- 
nity and individual opportunities they 
once enjoyed? 

These are questions for free people 
everywhere to ponder on August 21. 


COMMENTS ON THE TRADE ACT 
OF 1970 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding the Ways and Means 
Committee legislation involving the 
Trade Act of 1970 may shortly reach the 
floor for debate, consideration, and vote. 

Before we get into the actual consider- 
ation of the bill, Iam very happy to be 
able to provide our colleagues with the 
expertise of Charles Y. Lazarus, a highly 
competent and respected business leader 
in Columbus, Ohio, as well as chairman of 
the board of Lazarus Department Store 
which is in the Federated chain. 

Mr. Lazarus wrote to me on August 10, 
and I would invite the attention of all 
Members to his remarks which follow: 

LAZARUS, 
Columbus, Ohio, August 10, 1970. 
Hon. SAMUEL L. р 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SAM: I am grateful to you for taking 
time the other day to discuss with me our 
current foreign trade posture and problems 
and their long range implication to America's 
economic well being. Because I feel so strong- 
ly that Congress is in the midst of consider- 
ing steps that will do irreparable damage to 
the American economy, I thought it might be 
helpful if I would follow up our visit with a 
very brief summary of my beliefs. 

The U.S. House of Representatives will 
have before it for debate and vote, very short- 
ly, the Trade Act of 1970, which as you know, 
would impose mandatory quotas on certain 
types of apparel, textile and shoe imports, 
as well as other possible product areas. In 
taking this quota approach to world trade, to 
certain sectional problems and to our balance 
of payment situation, I believe that we are 
ignoring those traditional areas of greatest 
strength in America that have kept this coun- 
try economically ahead of the rest of the 
world. These strengths, which have given rise 
both to a sophisticated labor force and in- 
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cational processes, our research facilities and 
the technological advances that result there- 
from. The application of these natural 
strengths to continuing the improvement of 
industrial manufacturing and distribution, 
as well as to consumer usage and the stand- 
ard of living, both in America and abroad, 
have been and should continue to be the 
guiding thrust, not only of our foreign trade 
policy, but of our national economic 
philosophy. 

Our primary national goal in trade matters 
should be to enhance these natural advan- 
tages as they are applicable both to imports 
and exports. In principle, the fewer restric- 
tions which are placed in the way of the free 
flow of foreign trade, the greater will be the 
opportunities to take advantage of our natu- 
ral strength for the good of all society. 

We should, therefore, develop a foreign 
trade policy which assists those domestic in- 
dustries that need a temporary readjustment 
in our national economy when injury is 
proven because of imports, To those seg- 
ments, employers and employees alike, ade- 
quate assistance of various types should and 
must be temporarily available, both in terms 
of labor and capital. 

Instead of this affirmative approach to 
world trade, the Congress seems to be seri- 
ously considering the adoption of a negative 
posture, which is what quotas are. By so do- 
ing, the Congress, at best, would be seeking 
to protect the past and to maintain the 
status quo. At worst, import quotas would 
seem to have as a national objective a repeti- 
tion of our disastrous trade policies of forty 
years ago. The reaction of the world and our 
trading partners to this regressive policy posi- 
tion can only be one of erecting similar trade 
barriers. Those barriers, primarily, will fall 
against those products which are the result 
of our basic strengths in education, research 
and technology and products in which our 
natural advantages, thus, give us a com- 
manding position in world trade. 

Another important point, often overlooked, 
is that quotas administered abroad would 
subject buyers in this country to the deci- 
sions, powers and pressures of the sellers 
abroad, This would result in cartelization of 
the world textile and apparel markets, with 
resultant increased prices for the American 
consuming public and would, in all prob- 
ability, hit hardest at the low-end American 
consumer. 

Application of quotas in the United States 
would cause confuson, delay and uncertainty 
as to both placement and delivery of the 
goods. Buyers from America would not know 
what quotas were avallable for import pur- 
poses, and exporters from other countries 
would be similarly handicapped. Quotas, in- 
evitably, would penalize the small and inde- 
pendent merchant to the economic advan- 
tage of both the larger operations and for- 
eign suppliers. This would result, again, in 
greatly increased prices to the consuming 
public. 

If the Congress does determine, therefore, 
that it is in the national interest to provide 
relief for injury to employees and indus- 
tries which have been adversely affected by 
temporary and sectional dislocations, import 
quotas are not the answer. The better solu- 
tion is one which affirmatively advances our 
strengths, minimizes our weaknesses, pro- 
tects the interests of the consuming public 
and gives us time to redirect the thrust of 
affected capital and labor. Such redirection 
Should then fairly adjust proven inequities 
which have resulted from our importing and 
exporting trade posture. 

Together with adequate adjustment as- 
sistance and escape clause relief, the Con- 
gress might wish to consider a border tax of 
the value added type which would apply to 
both exports and imports. The experience of 
Common Market countries and the increas- 
ing usage of this type of tax abroad should 
not be overlooked. 
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The Congress should look into the possi- 
bility that a tax of this type not only may 
provide a basis for market equality between 
foreign and domestic products, but may have 
& salutary effect in reducing indirect trade 
barriers which impede the flow of U.S. goods 
abroad. 

This, I believe, is an approach to our in- 
ternational trade problems in the seventies 
which will insure flexibility, fair treatment 
for all and has a long range beneficial effect 
on our balance of payments and on Ameri- 
ca’s economic future. 

My kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES Y. LAZARUS. 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT FOR 
POLICE 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr, Speaker, Director 
J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has called my attention 
to an excellent article appearing in the 
August issue of the FBI Enforcement 
Bulletin. 

The article, entitled “Executive De- 
velopment for Police,” was written by 
Mr. Charles R. Taylor, director of the 
police training institute at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in Champaign-Urbana. I 
include the article at this point in my 
remarks: 

EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT FOR POLICE 


As & task, law enforcement has always been 
difficult; however, in recent years the mag- 
nitude of the total police task has been 
brought into sharp contrast with the tradi- 
tionally popular conceptions of the police 
duties of crime prevention, protection, ap- 
prehension, and prosecution in accordance 
with prescribed rules of law. These differences 
have been caused by the increasingly wide 
range of functions, complex in nature and 
often involving difficult social, behavioral, 
and political ramifications and problems, 
which the police are expected to perform. 

While public support of police and wide- 
spread understanding of their complex and 
difficult total tasks are neecssary, police must 
respond to this task with intelligently 
planned and implemented policies and prac- 
tices commensurate with changing condi- 
tions. 

“The Task Force Report: The Police,” pub- 
lished in 1967 by the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, noted that the absence of carefully 
developed policies to guide officers in han- 
dling the wide variety of situations con- 
fronting them is in sharp contrast with the 
efforts taken to provide detailed guidance for 
other aspects of police operations. This same 
report also noted an attitude among some 
police administrators that criminal justice 
policy decisions are not their concern al- 
though such responsibility is shared with the 
legislature, the courts, the prosecutor, and 
other agencies. 

One may reasonably presume that the po- 
lice administrator, confident in his execu- 
tive ability as manifested in intelligent, ef- 
fective, and successful internal-management 
operations, would be amenable to more in- 
volvement in policy decisions affecting gen- 
eral public interest. He may desire to broaden 
the scope of his department’s participation 
in the affairs of the community. 
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To better equip police administrators to 
meet this challenge, the Police Training In- 
stitute, University of Illinois, conducted a 
pilot training program. “Executive Develop- 
ment for Police,” in two sessions during the 
spring and fall of 1967. This program was 
sponsored by the Illinois Association of 
Chiefs of Police, which provided full scholar- 
ship funds for a select class of 25 administra- 
tive and management personnel from mu- 
nicipal police departments throughout the 
State. The challenge was brought about, of 
course. by new developments, expanded re- 
search, improved methods and techniques, 
and legislated changes in the law that have 
necessitated periodic refresher courses for 
executives who administer the law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Prior to initiation of this program, the 
Police Training Institute had conducted, on 
& semiannual basis, 2-week, 80-hour police 
management and police supervision courses, 
with instruction directed almost entirely to 
organization and internal operations. These 
latter courses are continued in the Institute's 
overall inservice training program. 

Currently, there is an increased emphasis 
on training of police officers generally. In the 
past, much attention has been devoted to 
instructing the police “recruit,” to the ex- 
clusion of the more experienced officer who 
has not had the benefit of formal classroom 
and practical training. This is not to say, 
however, that the police “recruit” should 
be neglected in any training endeavor. It is 
no longer possible for any individual to un- 
dertake the complex duties and responsibil- 
ities of the law enforcement officer without 
the benefit of formal training, proper super- 
vision, and challenging leadership. 

This premise is equally true for the police 
executive, Experience has shown that often 
the police administrator is not properly pre- 
pared for the challenging demands of man- 
agement. Police administration has many 
similarities to administration in other occu- 
pations and professions. Police planning, fis- 
cal administration, public speaking, execu- 
tive decisionmaking, and electrical data proc- 
essing might well be areas in which a new 
police chief or sheriff is not fully conver- 
sant. 

Provided with specialized management in- 
struction by an experienced and qualified 
faculty, the police executive will not only be 
exposed to new concepts and developments 
in administrative procedures and principles 
but also to the rapid transitions within the 
day-to-day activities associated with law en- 
forcement. The course transcends manage- 
ment and police techniques and incorpor- 
ates both into a curriculum that will be 
advantageous to the new executive, the po- 
tential executive, or the chief who has had 
the burdens of management for some time. 


CURRICULUM 


The curriculum for the “Executive De- 
velopment for Police" course was prepared 
with the counsel, guidance, and assistance 
of the curriculum committee of the Insti- 
tute and the training committee of the Il- 
linois Association of Chiefs of Police. The 
subjects were selected to provide a foun- 
dation not only in the effective manage- 
ment of internal police operations but also 
in the significant external aspects of police 
responsibilities, Comprehensive study and 
discussion in three specific areas were de- 
signed to lead to: 

1. A better understanding of the functional 
areas of police administration. 

2. Understanding and appreciation of the 
externa] environment in which law enforce- 
ment operates. 

3. A more comprehensive appreciation of 
the goals, purposes, and social responsibili- 
ties of a police department in our present 
society. 
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Courses of study include police admin- 
istration, fiscal matters, planning, new leg- 
islation and recent court decisions, munici- 
pal problems, electrical data processing, ex- 
ecutive decision-making, press and commu- 
nity relations, social systems and institu- 
tions, case preparation and presentation, and 
others. 

In addition to members of Police Train- 
ing Institute, the faculty is made up of rec- 
ognized authorities in various fields and 
professions. We have representatives from 
the University of Illinois, the FBI, the news 
media, municipal governments, and police 
agencies. 

After the completion of the fall session 
of November 17, 1967, the program was eval- 
uated, and the decision was made to place 
the course in the regular schedule of train- 
ing offered by the Institute. Experience has 
shown that it is best to schedule this course 
in two separate sessions of 5 days each. This 
plan provides the executive with a total of 
80 hours of instruction and still permits him 
to work this classroom time into a busy 
schedule at his home department. 

With the many changes which occur in 
law enforcement and the community, at- 
tention to police policies will not and should 
not cease. It is the obligation of progres- 
sive law enforcement leadership to meet the 
challenge and to make available, in quan- 
tity and quality, the best police service pos- 
sible. Along with the right of the citizen to 
expect efficient police service is, however, 
the commensurate responsibility to obey the 
law and support law enforcement. 

The high-level training of officers, super- 
visors, and police management, officials is 
one of the best means of preparing law en- 
forcement to fulfill its growing responsibili- 
ties in our complex society. 


FRIDGE L. JESTER RETIRES 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a familiar smile and a warm 
greeting missing in the Capitol these 
days. Fridge L. Jester has retired and 
no longer patiently tends the many Con- 
gressmen, Senators, aides, and visitors to 
the Prayer Room. 

Mr. Jester befriended all who came 
his way, and made a point of helping 
each visitor with information about the 
beautiful Prayer Room and about the 
many fascinating areas of the Capitol. 

Certainly he knew Capitol Hill well, 
having served for 23 years in various 
jobs. 

In the 1940’s Mr. Jester was a lieuten- 
ant on the Capitol Police Force, and 
throughout the years he held a variety 
of other assignments in the folding room, 
police force, furniture shop, and archi- 
tect’s office. He was a doorman for the 
House of Representatives 1955—57, 
worked in the folding room 1961-64, and 
from January 1, 1965, until his retire- 
ment at the end of July he served as 
attendant to the Prayer Room. 

My congratulations and best wishes to 
our friend Mr. Jester. We wish him many 
happy years of retirement. 
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SPEECH BY DR. FRANK SULLIVAN 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. BELL of California. Mr. Speaker, 
as the dropout rate increases in high 
Schools across our country, and as drugs 
steal the minds and ambitions of so 
many of our young people, the resulting 
pessimism can darken even the brightest 
of days. Too many of our children have 
become bored. Learning is considered 
irrelevant by many of our most gifted 
students. 

It is with a deepening concern for the 
isolation and alienation of our youth 
that I share with you the efforts of one 
fine man in the academic community. 
The following remarks are the work of 
Mr, Frank Sullivan, professor of English 
at Loyola University, located within my 
congressional district. In a recent speech 
to the National Council of Teachers of 
Math in San Diego, Calif., Mr. Sullivan 
talked of his work with students. He 
tells of his attempts to recapture the 
vital energy and potential excitement of 
the student generation, by making to- 
day's routines less routine, making our 
existing institutions and academics 
more meaningful. It is a privilege to 
commend his excellent remarks to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The speech follows: 
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According to Shakespeare's Theseus, poets, 
lovers, and lunatics are compounded from 
the same stuff. Karl Weierstrass has written 
that “No mathematician can be a complete 
mathematician unless he is also something 
of a poet." 

As I drive the rush-hour Los Angeles free- 
ways, I listen to the radio traffic reports, and 
never yet have I found myself in à bumper- 
to-bumper stall but that five minutes later 
I am told by the wonders of modern science 
that there is congestion in the very spot 
where I then sit congesting, and I am 
"advised to take an alternate route." 

And as I read or look or listen to any 
thoughtful comment on our times, I am 
similarly told that everything is thoroughly 
messed-up, that to our dying day, if we live 
that long, we're going to regret the state of 
affairs that is as bad as it could possibly be 
and it's getting worse all the time and we 
can't go on and “that’s life—and we're 
advised to take some alternate route." 

We are informed that our youth is so 
hooked by the drug culture that if you try 
to discuss the square on the hypotenuse they 
think you are referring to a square who has 
got high on the use of pot. 

The atmosphere is so polluted that we 
are advised to stop breathing. It doesn't make 
any difference what you eat or drink or 
smoke, there is a national organization 
headquartered in Washington that is totally, 
and completely, and absolutely committed 
to proving that it will kill you if it hasn't 
already. And down the block again in Wash- 
ington there's another organization whose 
one dedicated frantic function is to warn 
you that millions of your fellow men are 
&t this moment dying from the lack of the 
very same stuff in their diet that is supposed 
to be kiliing you. 

That I find this infinite series of geometri- 
cally-expanded  gloom-dooms inconsistent 
with my personal experience is of doubtful 
significance, and I shall not expand upon 
that inconsistency. However, I do not suffer 
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from a terminal case of chronic euphoria. Nor 
am I opposed, on principle, to stop lights, 
red flags, skull-and-cross-bones-labels, baker 
pennants, sirens of all sorts, or fog horns. 

AllI wish to say is that I see no value in 
telling people that there is a scarcity of water 
on the desert, when they are there, deserted 
and dying of thirst. I feel that the purpose 
of voices crying in the wilderness is to shout 
directions to wells of sweet water. And such 
is my shout. 

If there is one overwhelming disease of 
young people today it is boredom. Boredom 
has been with us, and with our fathers be- 
fore us, but it has not usually been asso- 
ciated with the freely chosen intellectual life. 
The college student who is not excited by 
learning is like a fish who is afraid of the 
water or a hungry tiger on a diet. 

When a philosophy major tells me that he 
is disinterested in abstract thought I am 
amazed. But when a major in mathematics 
tells me that he doesn't find problem-solv- 
ing meaningful or an English major dismisses 
poetry as irrelevant then I feel that it is time 
to suggest "alternate routes," And such a 
route leads through shaded byways of beauty, 
excitement, pure pleasure, and play. 

I am sure that in chasing a stick a dog 
prepares himself for the serious business of 
his dog's life: chasing cats, biting burglars, 
and perhaps herding sheep. But the dog 
doesn't chase so that he'll be hired by Chase 
First National, and I suspect that that is 
part of the reason why he'll run till he drops. 
I toss poetry to my students not because 
poetry is good for them, but because—if 
they once see the wonder of its curve and 
cast and bounce—they will pursue it (as a 
lover courts his lady) with gladness forever. 
Give me my robe, put on my crown. I have 
Immortal longings in me. 


or 


Nay then, farewell 
I have touched the highest point of my 


greatness, 
And from that full meridian of my glory, 
I haste now to my setting. I shall fall 
Like а bright exhaltation in the evening, 
And no man see me more. 

Here is magic. And it seems to me that 
there is the same magic in—let us say—the 
binominal theorem if it is thrown with a 
fine swinging elegance into the springtime 
Sky of marvel and amazement and gladness- 
at-glimpses-of-the-infinite. 

Some scholars, some teachers, seem to be 
ashamed to admit that they find their dis- 
cipline fun, or to truly affirm, in а reason- 
&bly loud voice, that they are interested in 
what they are doing—totally, mentally, 
morally, vitally, viscerably, lovingly, laugh- 
ingly interested. 

I know the scorn that is heaped on “math- 
ematical mysticism” and I have heard some 
graduate students of mathematics speak 
with pride of seminars in which no partici- 
pant understood any paper except his own. 
But Weierstrass, famed among mathemati- 
cians for his precision, for rigorous logic, and 
в zeal to clarify—it is Weierstrass who spoke 
of “the poet” in the mathematician. And 
Leibnitz wrote in his Nova Methodus that a 
“Great light suddenly appeared” while he 
was engaged in studies connected with a 
spherical surface, and that “wonderfully de- 
lighted” he discovered that what had been 
puzzling before now became “child’s play 
and a jest." 

And that 16 may not seem that Leibnitz 
is simply with becoming modesty dismissing 
his accomplishments, I would quote him 
again, this time from "Meditationes de Cog- 
nitione" (published November, 1684, in Acta 
Euroditorum) to clarify his use of play to 
describe mathematics. He begins to write in 
Latin: "Quoniam hodie inter Viros egre- 
gios ..." Because today among men who 
stand apart from the crowd ... there is 
great controversy concerning ideas: whether 
they are clear or obscure, whether the clear 
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ones are confused or distinct, whether the 
distinct ones are adequate or inadequate— 
whether all ideas are, either but symbols of 
something else, or whether they are within us 
intuitively—and finally whether the perfect 
idea is that of adequate intuition." Then, in 
the thirty-sixth chapter of this most serious 
work, having shifted his language to French, 
he writes: "Car la felicite est aux personnes 
ce que la perfection est aux estres.” 

I find this difficult to translate completely, 
which is why I have given 1t in the original. 
In the context of Leibnitz full exposition of 
his Meditations I suggest this great mathema- 
tician, who suddenly discovered that his cal- 
culus was “play,” is saying “Joy, happiness, 
gladness is what defines and specifies a 
human being." 

And mathematicians reserve a special hon- 
or for definitions. The first edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, published 1773, 
gives “Mathematics” a half of a page of atten- 
tion. It singles out for special praise the pre- 
cision of mathematical definitions and states: 
“Pure mathematics have one peculiar ad- 
vantage, that they occasion no disputes 
among wrangling disputants, as in other 
branches of knowledge.” 

However this precision is difficult when one 
strays outside the boundaries of mathematics 
itself. John Sergeant, seeking to present, 
in 1696, The Method to Science, admitted 
that mathematicians had advantages nof 
permitted to other mortals. But Sergeant, 
who was sure that he had discovered the оре 
and only possible road to wisdom, felt that 
Success was available to all these who agreed 
with him and were willing to strain every 
fiber of their being “to have recourse to our 
notions, and to strive to make them Clear by 
Definitions." 

I believe Sergeant would have permitted 
me to digress, in the interest of straining 
every fiber for clarification, to show that 
sometimes only by means of illustrative 
anecdote can a word be defined, For example 
the Yiddish word chutzpa can really only 
be understood by the classic instance of its 
quality as that possessed by the man who, 
having murdered his father and mother, 
asked a special mercy of his trial judge on 
the grounds that he was an orphan. That's 
chutzpa! 

Chutzpa is the quality that encourages 
me, an English professor, to come to you 
and urge excitement in the teaching of 
mathematics. The two pieces of poetry which 
I quoted to you earler, are not in English 
teaching circles treated with Leibnitzian 
child’s play; in fact, in some circles it is 
forbidden to teach them as poetry. 

“Give me my robe, put on my crown. I 
have Immortal longings in me" says Cleo- 
patra, and I echo her desire with much the 
same longing to implant the burning bush 
of my delight. And I sow the seed, unter- 
rifled by the threat of the thundering silcence 
of colleagues or the lightning flash of bore- 
dom on the faces of my students. 

But this is dangerous. The safest course 
of action is to use the speech as a spring 
board for leaping into the bottomless bog 
of source study and analogue. “Let us com- 
pare Shakespeare to North, and North to 
Plutarch, but hold ourselves impersonal and 
aloof,” is more professional than, “I like it.” 

And the speech of Wolsey, whose indiscreet 
letters have been delivered to the King: 

“T shall fall like a bright exhaltation in 
the evening, and no man see me more,” 


is a safe and sure beginning of a learned 
discussion on history, law, politics, or the 
continuing need for postal reform. But to 
pursue its poetry is perilous. 

In much the same way I came to the 
binominal theorem. It was good. It was use- 
ful. It saved a lot of multiplication. I learned 
it in terms of specific powers, and, as I recall, 
only far enough to cube things. 

Late in life, in my professional researches 
as a historian of that most deadly of his- 
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tories, religious controversy, I tripped over 
Isaac Barrow—whose writings sent me back 
in my great good luck to read in the original 
some of the writings of his most distin- 
guished pupil, Isaac Newton. The pleasure 
I had in playing with the binominal co- 
efficients as I had stumbled over them in 
some sixteenth century table continues to 
delight me, and I cannot explain why it is 
not diminished, but it is not, by Newton's 
erasing all my jugglings. (“The last number 
in each set is one, and the one before that 
grows by simple addition of units, and the 
one before that grows by triangles, and the 
number before that by the number in the set 
above plus the number to the left.” And by 
now I have driven you into a sufficient state 
of boredom to make you realize that this 
learning of mine, despite the jokes, is no 
laughing matter.) 

We are not equipped to receive mathe- 
matics by ear, yet I have an urge to attempt 
to recite the drum beat of the rhythmic de- 
velopment of “X plus Y to the power of N, 
which is X to power of N...Plus N... times 
X..." and the rhythms of the formula ride 
in elegance across a landscape of number 
bounded only by the limits of my needs, 
however extravagant. I think there is a spe- 
cial beauty that even invests the calligraphy 
of writing it. 

And the eye, looking at symbols on a page, 
leaps beyond its outer power to see, beyond 
its inner power to imagine. When Descartes 
talked about “chiligons” (one-thousand 
sided polygons) the eye and the imagination 
were limited by physical difficulty, but when 
Weierstrass formulates a continuous curve 
having NO tangent at ANY of its points the 
mathematician steps into an area of percep- 
tion for which there is no parallel in experi- 
ence—except possibly in poetry. 

Weierstrass says a mathematician is some- 
thing of a poet, and Shakespeare, beginning 
with the twelfth line of the fifth act of Mid- 


summer Night's Dream says things about a 
poet. By the simple mathematical operation 
of substituting equals for each other, I am 
able, without too much distortion, to make 
the passage read mathematician for poet so 
that statement becomes: 


The mathematician's eye 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven, 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, mathematics' 
art 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 
nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

This I take it is a fair description of 
mathematics. Now, just as Hamlet isn’t about 
& fat boy who, after a lot of shilly-shallying 
about, finally stabs his stepfather, neither is 
the binominal theorem about a lot of "x" 
and “у” and “п.” I don't think that mathe- 
matics is numbers-games any more than I 
think poetry is word-games. 

Behind all the learning and beneath all 
the wisdom that has ever been used to dis- 
cuss and evaluate poetry there is a mystery 
that continues to elude criticism and to fas- 
cinate critics. And the same holds true for 
mathematics—a branch of learning that can 
cause rude shouts of argument over whether 
itis an art or a science. In the debate of its 
first principles it aroused such murderous 
disagreement as to bring about the assassi- 
nation of Professor Moritz Schlick in Vienna 
in 1936. No one word will do for poetry or 
mathematics, but in some ways “magic” must 
be made to serve. 

Poets by their talents, by their training, 
by their industry, by accident often enough, 
and by the grace of God, sometimes manage 
to make their words fall in such a way that 
underneath the surface music of the poem 
there throbs the symphony of life and death 
itself, and the doors of ultimate reality, are, 
just for a fleeting, slashing, sudden moment 
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opened barely wide enough for us to glimpse 
the almost unbearable beauty beyond. 

And that moment is what I think Weiler- 
strass means when he speaks of the poetry of 
mathematics. The binominal theorem sud- 
denly opens one corner of the order of the 
universe. There before us is the sudden, 
surging, sweeping, shattering beauty of .. . 
(I need a word: existence has been deflated 
and its juices drained; being has lost its 
power to stand alone and apart from other 
verbs; I need a word and must make up one 
...) the beauty of the that-which-really- 
truly-is-forever-ness. Shakespeare says the 
poet sees "more than cool reason ever com- 
prehends," And I say, “So does the mathe- 
matician." 

Reason can understand numbers of cows 
and bulls, but I don't think that reason 
alone can understand that Archimedes’ prob- 
lem of Cattle of the Sun has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with pasturage or grazing rights 
in Sicily. The problem is a famous one (given 
in the Loeb edition of Greek Mathematicians, 
"Indeterminate Analysis." 11. 202) which 
presents black, white, yellow, and spotted 
cattle in mind-numbing combinations of 
multiple fractional functions of color, and 
Sex, and square and triagular number. A 
German scholar named Wurm (whose solu- 
tion to the problem was published in volume 
25 of Zeitschrift fur Mathematic und Physik) 
reported that the answer if actually printed 
in ordinary numbers would cover 660 pages. 

If you are still with me, the answer to the 
size of the herd is a number beginning with 
7,666 . . . and followed by another 206,541 
other digits (more or less of your own choice). 

This is fairly staggering, but the real knock- 
out blow is delivered by Archimedes himself. 
Having laid out the problem in about 500 
complicated words, he steps back and says: 
“Stranger, if you can immediately give me 
the exact total of the cattle belonging to the 
Sun God, no one could really call you un- 
skilled, or ignorant of number—but you 
wouldn’t (just for that accomplishment) be 
counted among the wise.” 

I'm sure you take pleasure in the sudden 
surprise of Archimedes’ comment. But, al- 
though it makes me laugh—and I think that 
is a sufficient good—it still has something 
further to add to my pleasure. Even though 
the immensity of the number fascinates me, 
the fact that there IS such a number de- 
lights me further, and that there is a man 
with patience and skill enough to fix it 
exactly edifles me, even though I may not be 
inspired to imitation, But there is still more 
to the problem of the cattle. I ask you to 
bear with me while I seem once again to 
digress. 

We are quite properly proud of our fellow 
countrymen who have walked on the distant 
surface of the moon. But the moon, however 
distant it may seem in terms of miles, is in 
terms of light, only one-and-a-quarter sec- 
onds away. The sun by the same measure is 
eight minutes, and the planet Pluto is five 
hours. Pluto could have blown to bits before 
you got up this morning and no one would 
know about it yet. 

But Pluto is practically next door com- 
pared to the nearest star, which is four 
years away. And what they are just now 
studying at the farthest limits of the tele- 
scope at Palomar is—hang on, this is hard to 
handle—is out of date, to quote A. C. B. 
Lovell by “a few thousand million y i J 
and the information received by Jodrell Bank 
is probably from even more distant reaches of 
space. 

The earth spins at 1,000 miles per hour 
while circling the sun at 72,000 miles per hour 
and sun and earth and planets are all rush- 
off together towards a distant star cluster 
at 43,000 miles per hour. But this isn't all. 
There is another movement superimposed 
on our system, plus the ten thousand million 
systems of the Milky Way, and perhaps an- 
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other two dozen similar super-galactic 
groups. 

Now I simply am not able to comprehend 
this extravagant immensity. My reason 
crumples. My imagination blanks out. But 
the exploding reality of such vastness some- 
how relates me, in an inexplicable manner, 
to the problem of the cattle, to the unspeak- 
ably lavish splendor of existence, and the 
miracle without measure of a mind that can 
in some way conform to it. 

In the time it takes me to say “Archi- 
medes” the constellation Cygnus recedes from 
us another 10,000 miles, but the poetry of 
mathematics catches up with it, catches it, 
and brings it home to me to daudle on my 
desk. Descartes was of the opinion that the 
mind of man related more directly to God 
than to man himself. And I take it that Des- 
cartes meant by God, not a bearded figure in 
& picture by Michaelangelo, but the cause- 
less cause of space and time and distance, 
and equally of love, and laughter, and joy. 

Or let me try again to move with the 
poetry of mathematics to what the Byzan- 
tine Greek Theon called “pleurikoi kai dia- 
metrikoi arithmoi." Translated that would 
be “side and diagonal numbers," and a par- 
tial list would be 1-1; 2-3; 5-7; 12-17. The 
pairs can be produced by adding the two 
numbers of the last pair to get the first 
number of the next pair, and by adding this 
number to the first number of the past 
pair to get the second number of this pair. 
The interesting feature of these pairs is that 
twice the square of the first will always miss 
equalling the square of the second by just 
one unit. The largest pair I personally have 
worked out so far is 80,782-114,243, where 
the miss of the squares is one in thirteen 
billion. 

My notes on Theon read: “Side plus diag- 
onal gives the next side, And the side plus 
the next side gives the next diagonal." 
which may not be poetry, but which fits à 
nice tension-relieving beat on the maracas. 
And what Theon says has a cry of gladness 
when he summarizes: “For what a side is 
shown to do in two steps is done by a diag- 
onal in one.” Theon has looked into the eye 
of being and is glad, as Father Hopkins was 
glad when he said: 

Brute beauty and valor and act, oh, air, 
pride, plume, here 

Buckle! and the fire that breaks from thee 
then, a billion 

Times told lovelier . . . . 

Neither Theon nor Hopkins can be para- 
phrased or translated. Each has revealed his 
delight at what he has discovered. To un- 
derstand either requires participation. 

Kenneth May of the University of Toronto, 
in reviewing Rashevsky of M.I.T. protests 
that mathematics did not progress totally 
"from playful speculations," and his evidence 
is clearly convincing. But Rashevsky speaks 
of progress "made not by the invention of 
theories designed to explain specific phenom- 
ena" but by the study of "even unrealistic 
situations" "starting in fanciful hypotheses," 
&nd this 1s also clearly true. 

Erwin Schrodinger in an essay titled “Sci- 
ence, Art and Play” says, “It is the duty of 
& teacher of science to impart to his listen- 
ers knowledge which will prove useful in 
their professions; but it still should be his 
intense desire to do it in a way to cause 
them pleasure.” This has been my theme this 
afternoon. The banquet of learning must be 
nourishing, but need not include all the pos- 
sible medicine a life might require. The ban- 
quet of learning must include the solid en- 
tree but should leave room for dessert. 

I have come this afternoon to speak of the 
great symphony of all the branches of mathe- 
matics. But I am only a listener. The only 
music of mathematics I am able to play is 
scored for a small hand bell which I ring 
with vigor as I sing my joy. But before the 
trumpet tones of triumph at the solution of 
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great problems I must sit silent, and silently 

must I listen to the violin music of the in- 

soluble. I have come hopeful that we might 

listen here for a moment together. 

To hear within the starry silence of the sky 

The unheard song of surging marvel-filled 
unmeasured empty space. 

To surge in scorn of mighty most-times- 
multiplied immensity, 

Beyond time-meaningful, beyond before or 
after, 

Into the wonder land of infinite, 

Whose fierce frontier turns back 

All sensibles—where bleach 

The bones of reasoned understanding 

Where learning trembles at the border post 

Without a passport, entry card, or visa, 

But where the chosen mathematician comes 

Up out of purblind bondages lit 

Only by some Pharaoh's pharos, 

To pitch his tent, and hunt the game, and 
plow the fields, 

Not as a stranger immigrant, but citizen. 

To silently let down a spreading net 

Into the deepest waters of that ocean-sea 
reality. 

To suddenly explode with sudden almost 
fearful joy 

As through the quickly closing doors of 
mystery 

You glimpse and recognize that 

All-this-is. 

And know its yours to seek to know to reach 
to touch, and calculate. 

Unspeakable the joy of highest human 
miracle: 

To share in tranquil union the great dis- 
covery of the past, 

And give, in loving exploration, direction to 
the children-of-your-mind to come. 

I have come here today not to remind, or 
to instruct you. But to elate you. The least 
common denominator of Weierstrass and 
Shakespeare—of mathematics and poetry— 
is hard to define in the slow moving line of 
Treason. I suspect that it is best seen by 
metaphor. 

Both mathematics and poetry touch reality 
with something like electric probes, differ- 
ently grounded. But the shock of recognition 
that each produces when contract is made 
is equally unmistakable, and the excitement 
in many ways, I would suggest, identical. 

I have tried to handle that electric current 
this afternoon, to connect it to you and wire 
you for its use. 

The electricity of Shakespeare was poetry 
that warms the heart. The electricity of 
Weierstrass was mathematcs which illumi- 
nates the mind. 

Bringing that same electricity, I have 
come to you, a better mathematician than 
Shakespeare, a better poet than Weierstrass, 
hoping very much to both warm and il- 
luminate, but content if I have done noth- 
ing more than turn you on. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX., DESIG- 
NATED AS DISASTER AREA 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to extend my deep sense of sym- 
pathy to the people of Cuba, Florida, 
and Texas who were victims of the recent 
ravages of hurricane Celia. 

I wholeheartedly support President 
Nixon’s designation of Corpus Christi, 
Tex., the region most crippled by the 
hurricane, as a disaster area and com- 
mend him for his expeditious authoriza- 
tion of Federal funds for relief. These 
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funds are essential for the welfare of 
the people of Corpus Christi as Celia 
left in her wake death and great suffer- 


Citizens of Connecticut sympathize 
with and understand the grief of Celia’s 
victims, recalling all too vividly the ruin- 
ous hurricanes of 1955 and 1958 which 
struck Connecticut. 

The hurricanes which ravished Con- 
necticut brought flooding, destruction, 
and death, and the same deep sense of 
grief which presently exists in the areas 
stricken by Celia. 

When disaster strikes anywhere in 
America, it is an event of national con- 
cern and should be met by a national 
commitment of assistance. The damage 
done by Celia requires such a commit- 
ment, and it must continue until the 
damage is undone. 

I strongly urge my colleagues in the 
Congress, in the wake of the disaster 
wrought by Celia, to resolve a continu- 
ing priority to the victims in disaster 
areas until their life styles are returned 
to normal. 


THE CRIME BILL: A STUDY OF 
HOW THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA IS GOVERNED 


HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have spoken a number of times about 
the seniority system in the House and 
its effect on the passage of legislation. 
On June 23 I spoke of the District of 
Columbia and the extraordinary con- 
trol over the District which the District 
of Columbia Committee exercises. At that 
time I discussed the means by which 
the House District Committee drafted 
and reported to the House a bill to com- 
bat crime in the city. 

I was then, and am now, shocked at 
the way this major piece of legislation 
was created. I voted against the District 
of Columbia crime bill because of its no- 
knock, preventive detention, juvenile age 
levels, wiretapping, and mandatory sen- 
tence provisions which I believe are re- 
pressive and unconstitutional. 

James E. Clayton has discussed the 
District of Columbia crime bill in rela- 
tion to the way the District of Colum- 
bia is governed in two articles in the 
Washington Post. His conclusions paral- 
lel my own. 

Clayton notes that inadequate hearing 
notice both to witnesses and committee 
members and lack of balanced testi- 
mony of the major issues of the bill 
demonstrate clearly the power of a com- 
mittee and its chairman to control hear- 
ings. Another weakness of the House was 
highlighted by Clayton when he dis- 
cussed floor debate on this legisla- 
tion. Secret, teller votes on major amend- 
ments striking many of the provisions 
cited above were defeated by very few 
votes—with more than 200 Members ab- 
sent each time. The House has subse- 
quently voted to make teller votes pub- 
lic, and for that I am thankful, but it 
is tragic that this amendment did not 
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come sooner. If it had, perhaps some of 
these measures could have been deleted 
from the legislation and the District 
would have been provided with a 
just law. 

I believe that Mr. Clayton’s articles 
are timely and important, and I there- 
fore submit them for the RECORD: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 10, 1970] 


THE CRIME BILL: А Stupy or How D.C. 
Is GOVERNED 


(By James E. Clayton) 


It all started with four paragraphs in 
President Nixon's message to Congress on the 
District of Columbia. Among the many pro- 
grams he outlined that day—January 31, 
1969—the President asked for legislation to 
reorganize the courts, create a method of pre- 
trial detention, establish a public defender 
system, and revise the juvenile laws. 

On July 29, 1970—18 months later—Mr. 
Nixon signed the Omnibus Crime Bill that 
was the result of his request. It contained 
everything he had asked for and more; dur- 
ing those 18 months, a new branch of local 
government had been created and a substan- 
tial part of the District's criminal law had 
been rewritten. How this came about is a case 
study in the way the nation's capitol is gov- 
erned. It is a study, not of local government, 
therefore, but of three men—aAssociate Dep- 
uty Attorney General Donald Santarelli, 
Senator Joseph Tydings (D-Md.) and Rep- 
resentative Thomas Abernethy (D-Miss.)— 
and the committee the latter two dominated. 
For, although Congress is the city’s legisla- 
ture and the President its governor, the two 
District committees and, on this subject, the 
Department of Justice, run the place. 

The story actually began long before Presi- 
dent Nixon made his proposals. For years the 
Senate and the House have battled over Dis- 
trict anti-crime legislation with the House 
arguing for harsher laws as the solution to 
crime and the Senate taking a less repressive 
view. In 1966, this difference in philosophy 
led to a 6-month-long stalemate before a 
crime bill was passed and that bill was vetoed 
by President Johnson because he thought it 
contained too much of the House's view. A 
year later, the House view of crime control 
was frustrated again, this time in a confer- 
ence committee whose Senate members re- 
fused to go along with several pet ideas of 
the House District Committee. 

Against this background, Santarelli was 
put in charge of a Justice Department task 
force in February 1969 and directed to draw 
up specific legislative proposals. Five and & 
half months later, after consulting many lo- 
cal judges and lawyers, his task force pro- 
duced four bills and Attorney General Mit- 
chell sent them to Congress on July 11, 1969. 

Two of these four were fairly simple. One, 
expanding the Bail Agency, resembled a bill 
which had already passed the Senate; the 
other created a public defender system. The 
other two bills were not so simple. One au- 
thorized pretrial detention of certain per- 
sons and the other was a massive, 300-page 
document entitled “District of Columbia 
Court Reorganization Act of 1969." 

The Court reorganization bill alone was a 
legislative behemoth. It went beyond what 
anyone had proposed previously, creating, 
essentially, a local court system, by turning 
the local jurisdiction of the federal courts 
over to & new superior court and an ex- 
panded D.C. Court of Appeals. 

This was the immediate equivalent of the 
judicial reform legislation that some state 
legislatures have debated for years, and it 
contained the material of several major con- 
troversies beginning with the basic question 
of whether it even was a good idea. 

Tied to this bill were other matters which 
had nothing to do with court reorganization. 
The Justice Department, it seemed, was out 
to get, along with court reor tion, some 
of the things recommended by the District 
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Crime Commission in 1966 as well as some 
of the changes 1n the criminal law that pros- 
ecutors, like Santarelli, had wanted for 
years, The bill contained provisions author- 
izing wiretapping and no-knock searches, re- 
ducing the age at which juveniles are to be 
treated as adults, making possible life sen- 
tences for persons convicted of third felon- 
ies and overturning a couple of court deci- 
sions that prosecutors disliked, 

The Justice Department never explained 
why it put all these things into a court re- 
organization bill. One theory, perhaps the 
best, is that it saw a chance to appeal to the 
Senate with court reorganization and to the 
House with harsher laws, thus getting in one 
compromise package things it could not get 
if they stood alone. As time went by, the ad- 
ministration's tactics bore out this specu- 
lation. In the Senate, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Kleindienst put a priority on court re- 
organization. In the House Santarelli gave 
everything equal priority. 

In any event, the administration lost cred- 
ibility in the Senate by its handling of the 
combination, Sen. Sam J. Ervin of North 
Carolina, originally a sponsor of the legisla- 
tion, became its principal opponent. He 
charged that at the beginning the Justice 
Department “personally” assured him that 
there were only technical changes in the 
criminal law involved when, in fact, there 
Were major changes. 

The Senate District Committee, headed by 
Senator Tydings, went to work promptly on 
the proposals and the care it devoted to court 
reorganization reflected its concern with im- 
proving the existing system of justice. After 
hearing from judges of all the local courts, 
a blue-ribbon committee of lawyers and rep- 
resentatives of 8 local organizations, as well 
as from the Department of Justice, the Sen- 
ate committee split off all the proposed 
changes in criminal law and substantially 
modified the court reorganization proposals. 
Its version of the reorganization bill passed 
by the Senate on Sept. 18, 1969, 10 weeks 
after being introduced and about 30 sec- 
onds after being called up. Not one senator 
had anything to say about justice in Wash- 


n. 

Subsequently, the committee reported & 
second bill composed of only about half of 
the changes in criminal law sought by the 
administration but these did include wire- 
tapping and no-knock searches. This bill, 
bearing many of the measures that were 
later to become so controversial in the Sen- 
ate, passed the full Senate on Dec. 5 with, 
perhaps, a dozen senators on the floor. Only 
three of them made any comment; seven 
months later many senators were to talk at 
length against wiretapping and no-knock 
searches, 

The other two administration proposals 
raced through the Senate just as quickly 
once they came out of its District Commit- 
tee. The public defender bill passed in mid- 
November and a new juvenile code proposed 
by the Justice Department in September, 
passed just before Christmas. There was no 
discussion of either on the Senate floor and 
no record votes; almost no one was present. 

Thus, with the exception of pretrial de- 
tention the Senate—really its District com- 
mittee—had completed work on the anti- 
crime package in five and half months—just 
the time the administration had found nec- 
essary to draft it in the first place. House 
action, which will be discussed in a second 
report, was something else again. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 11, 1970] 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME BILL 
(п) 

(By James E. Clayton) 


The House District Committee was much 
more casual than its Senate counterpart 
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about the D.C. anti-crime proposals that 
were sent to Congress by Mr. Nixon on July 
11, 1969. Ten full weeks after those propos- 
als had reached the Hill and four days after 
the Senate had already passed its version of 
one of them (the court reorganization meas- 
ure), the House District Committee had still 
done nothing about the President’s package. 
Once House committee hearings did begin, 
moreover, they proved to be starkly superfi- 
cial in relation to the hearings that had been 
held by the Senate District Committee. 

On court reorganization, for example, no 
Judges were asked to testify and the only de- 
tailed testimony the committee heard was 
Associate Deputy Attorney General Donald 
Santarelli’s explanation of what the admin- 
istration wanted and the District Bar Asso- 
clation’s reaction to the extensive changes 
that were involved. In fact, there was almost 
no discussion of the substantial changes the 
Senate had already made in the administra- 
tion’s proposals, and no expert advice—ex- 
cept Santarelli's—was sought on a bill com- 
pletely altering the administration of justice 
in the District of Columbia, 

There were other peculiarities in the House 
committee's handling of the bill. It heard no 
testimony about the Commission on Law Re- 
vision, set up in 1967 at the urging of the 
Crime Commission, or on the burden of proof 
in criminal insanity cases: yet the commit- 
tee voted to abolish the former and change 
the latter. The only testimony on mandatory 
sentences, a highly controversial subject, 
came from Santarelli and the chief of police; 
yet the committee voted in favor of manda- 
tory prison terms despite the fact that the 
Crime Commission had opposed such sen- 
tences. One subcommittee did hear 11 days 
of testimony about conditions at the Lorton 
Reformatory before the full committee voted 
to transfer control of that institution to the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons—but it did so 
without asking the bureau of prisons about 
the transfer. One odd proposal—to require 
anyone who sues a policeman for false ar- 
rest to pay the policeman’s legal fees—was 
supported only by the local police associa- 
tion; that proposal found its way into the 
committee’s final bill too despite the ex- 
pressed opposition of Santarelli, the chief of 
police and the District government. 

Part of the reason for this lies in the way 
the House committee operates. One subcom- 
mittee, for instance, allotted only a single 
day to nongovernmental witnesses and did 
not announce until one Friday that the fol- 
lowing Monday would be that day. Another 
subcommittee gave only 36 hours notice of 
the single hearing at which it would enter- 
tain such witnesses. Another part of the rea- 
son lies in the way the committee habitually 
treats witnesses. Many local groups and indi- 
viduals believe there is nothing to be gained 
by telling the committee anything because 
it never seems to listen. 

Perhaps the quality of the House commit- 
tee’s work is best illustrated by the pretrial 
detention section of the new law. The ad- 
ministration's original request had been re- 
ferred in the House (as in the Senate) to its 
Judiciary committee because it was to apply 
nationwide. Both judiciary committees held 
hearings on the request in the fall of 1969. 
On January 29, 1970, however, Santarelli 
told the House District Committee that the 
administration wanted pretrial detention in 
the District. Crime bill “because we do not 
see any action forthwith from the Judiciary 
Committee.” No hearings were held by the 
District committee after that date and San- 
tarelli was the only witness to devote more 
than one paragraph to the subject, although 
Washington is full of people with all kinds 
of views, and all kinds of statistical data on 
the effectiveness of such detention in reduc- 
ing crime. 

When the bill emerged from House com- 
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mittee, it was more than 500 pages long, and 
the debate on the floor lasted 10 hours—an 
extraordinary amount of time for the House 
to devote to anything. But the votes taken 
during the debate seemed to be a better in- 
dication of the House’s real interest. An at- 
tempt to keep the age at which juveniles are 
treated as adults where it had been for years 
failed by 34 votes—with 333 members ab- 
sent. An amendment to strike mandatory 
sentences was beaten by 17 votes—with 284 
members absent. An attempt to remove a 
clause overturning a court decision on the 
use of prior convictions to impeach a de- 
fendant’s credibility was beaten by 29 votes— 
with 344 members absent. At one point, the 
House had to suspend the debate because 
only 80 members answered a quorum call. 

The differences between the bill that 
passed the House last March 19th and the 
four bills passed previously by the Senate 
were as monumental as the size of the House 
version (it had grown to more than 500 pages 
because the District committee had lumped 
everything, from court reorganization 
through the new juvenile code, into one 
package). For four months and through 24 
meetings, conferees of the two houses then 
struggled to bridge the differences in philos- 
ophy as well as the differences in detail. 
Finally, Senator Tydings and Representa- 
tive Abernethy, who did almost all the ne- 
gotiating with Santarelli always nearby to 
provide advice, engineered a compromise. It 
gave the Senate most of what it wanted in 
court reorganization (its major concern) 
and the House a considerable amount of what 
it wanted in harsher criminal laws (its ma- 
jor concern) although several of the pet 
proposals of House members were eliminated. 

The conference report whipped through the 
House less than two hours after printed 
copies of it became available. Not even the 
statement of managers describing the 
changes made by the conferees appeared in 
the Congressional Record until after the 
bill was passed. Debate in the Senate on that 
report lasted for a week, but few senators 
heard much of it. Many members, one sen- 
ator explained, always seemed to find that 
the days when District affairs are under con- 
sideration are convenient days for politick- 
ing back home. Twice during the week the 
Senate had to suspend because it could not 
raise a quorum. 

The final votes made clear that at least in 
its controversial aspects the 1970 crime bill 
embodies a politically popular, small town 
approach to large scale, big city crime, Fif- 
ty-five percent of the representatives from 
cities as large or larger than Washington op- 
posed the bill; 90 percent of those from 
smaller places voted for the bill. Similarly, 
senators from non-Southern states contain- 
ing urban areas of more than one million 
population voted against the bill 20 to 16; 
senators without such urban areas in their 
states or from the South, voted for the bill 
41-16, Senators running for reelection this 
fall favored the bill 19 to 8; those not run- 
ning until 1974 opposed 1t 17 to 16. 

Local participation in the writing of this 
new law was minimal. The District govern- 
ment was heard but generally ignored; San- 
tarelli told the House committee that on 
questions like these the Justice Department 
knows far more than the local government. 
The rest of the community simply was not 
heard, at least in public, on the House side. 

The final bill was really the product of 
Santarelli and his staff, although the two 
District committees and their staffs did con- 
tribute substantially. The ultimate decision, 
however, came in the conference committee 
and there the future of the District's crimi- 
nal law and its courts was decided by 12 
men—2 each from Maryland, Virginia and 
Texas—and one each from Nevada, New 
Hampshire, South Carolina, Mississippi, Min- 
nesota and Ohio, 
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CREATIVE FEDERAL HOUSING RE- 
SEARCH IS PAYING OFF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago, as a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, I had the op- 
portunity to observe the work of a re- 
markable young man. 

His name is Harold B. Finger, and at 
the time he was both Director of the 
Division of Space Nuclear Systems at the 
Atomic Energy Commission and head 
of the Space Nuclear Propulsion Office 
for NASA. He directed for both agencies 
the nuclear rocket program. 

Today, at age 46, Mr. Finger is As- 
sistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development for Research and 'Tech- 
nology. He is applying the same kind of 
foresight and imagination to the Na- 
tion's housing problems that he did to 
the space nuclear program. 

Operation Breakthrough, one of the 
most important new initiatives in the 
field of housing research, is Harold 
Finger's prize project at the moment. 
Significant gains in housing technology 
will result from this program. 

The August issue of Government 
Executive magazine has a fine story on 
Mr. Finger and the Operation Break- 
through program, which appears at this 
point: 

IN THE GHETTO: A NEW BREED OF RESEARCH 
(By Leon Shloss) 

A unique U.S. Government research pro- 
gram, in being for only one year, has taken 
several "giant steps forward for mankind." 

The program, directed by Harold B. Fin- 
ger, assistant secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development for Research and Tech- 
nology, has as its goals improvement of the 
total system of housing the population and 
providing a basis for improved urban opera- 
tions by local and state governments. 

The program, spearheaded by Operation 
Breakthrough, is unique because, in Fin- 
ger's words: “It is not conducted in a labora- 
tory atmosphere and the end product 1s for 
use by others, as compared to research end 
development (R&D) done, for instance by 
the Department of Defense (DOD) and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA), whose programs are aimed at 
fulfilling requirements of the agencies 
themselves.” 

As Finger put it in an interview with 
Government Executive: “Our laboratory is 
the ghetto itself and our product is pro- 
vided to state and local governments and to 
industry, to implement programs that they 
cannot afford.” 

“We can’t,” Finger continued, “take the 
problem out of the ghetto. Sometimes the 
institutions that we work with present a 
problem, but that is the area in which we 
must work, because there are so many in- 
terests involved. 

“Our major goals are to provide housing 
where it is needed and to provide informa- 
tion that will be helpful in coping with the 
many bugaboos of urban living—law en- 
forcement, fire, vandalism, installation of 
utilities at lower cost and reduced pollution 
potential. We must be the catalyst for state 
and local programs that otherwise could not 
be started, for budgetary reasons. We also 
try to offer assistance in Improving the budg- 
et process so that more can be accomplished 
with the money ayailable.” 
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On the day of the interview Finger was 
troubled. The House had cut his budget re- 
quest from $55 million to $30 million. 

“We simply cannot," he declared, “continue 
to program progress and activities that have 
been established, under such a fund limita- 
tion.” 

Two days later, the 46-year-old New York 
native who had a distinguished career with 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and 
NASA's predecessor—the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics—dating back to 
1944, was to testify before a Senate Appro- 
priations subcommittee in an appeal for re- 
instatement of the full $55-million budget. 

The House subcommittee which had rec- 
ommended the $25-million slash said that 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (HUD) was not specific enough in 
defining the results that have been obtained 
from its research and had not developed a 
sufficiently specific budget justification for 
Operation Breakthrough. 

A glint in Finger's eyes suggested that he 
would be quite specific before the Senate 
subcommittee—and he was. Here, in his 
words, is some of his testimony: 

Almost three-quarters of our Fiscal Year 
1971 budget request is directed at efforts to 
improve all elements of the housing sys- 
tems—to encourage new construction and 
bring modern methods into the production, 
management, marketing and design of hous- 
ing; to preserve our existing stock of hous- 
ing and to encourage a sense of occupant 
responsibility and satisfaction in housing 
provided. 

Of the $55 million requested for urban re- 
search and technology, $35 million is for 
Operation Breakthrough. If this full sum 1s 
not available the substantial progress 
achieved to date and the stimulus provided 
to the business of housing would be sacri- 
ficed. We have been able to get broad par- 
ticipation in Industry, local and state gov- 
ernment, labor and consumers. This par- 
ticipation would also be seriously jeopardized 
if the Government's credibility with industry 
and the public is diminished as a result of 
a decrease in our budget. 

The first discussion meetings on Operation 
Breakthrough were held only a year ago 
with labor, industry, mayors, governors and 
other state and local officials. The actions 
taken and completed in the year since those 
meetings are significant: 

(1) Ten prototype sites and one subsite 
have been selected from 218 sites proposed 
to us. 

(2) Eleven prototype site planners were 
selected from 82 proposers and they have de- 
veloped preliminary prototype site plans. 

(3) After a competition between 236 Hous- 
ing System Producers, 22 were selected. Final 
contract negotiations are now underway. 

(4) Three hundred and eighty-five Type B 
proposals (applied research and development 
of ideas or concepts not yet ready for proto- 
type construction, or which provide individ- 
ual elements of a total housing system) have 
also been received, are in process of review 
and we are nearing announcement of selec- 
tions. 

(5) HUD is 1n the process of selecting site 
developers for overall development, manage- 
ment and maintenance work on each of the 
prototype sites. 

(6) HUD has obtained enactment of ordi- 
nances or resolutions by the local governing 
bodies of most of the 10 prototype sites; 
these ordinances provide flexibility to build 
without regard to local building codes and 
zoning ordinances. 

Although the program has not yet entered 
the construction phase, numerous positive 
effects have already resulted, including: 

(1) Many of the consortia formed as a re- 
sult of the request for proposals for Break- 
through have indicated that they are com- 
mitted to the industrialized housing business 
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even though they are not among the finally 
selected producers. 

(2) The aims of Breakthrough are reach- 
ing all levels of government. All 50 states and 
23 municipalities have designed representa- 
tives to coordinate activities that relate to 
achievement of the objectives. 

Once the prototype sites have been devel- 
oped, they will serve as examples of new 
overall housing systems and environment ap- 
proaches that can be viewed by local com- 
munity groups, housing authorities, private 
developers, private builders and housing 
sponsors to permit them to identify the ap- 
proaches they believe are best suited to their 
localities. Out of this evaluation, we would 
encourage orders to be placed. Incentives 
would be provided by establishing priority 
consideration for HUD operating program 
funds to those communities and groups that 
encourage modernization of the entire proc- 
ess of housing, using the examples set by 
Breakthrough as a model. It is in this phase 
of the program that we would expect large 
volume production and delivery of housing 
to be achieved, 

The proposed Housing and Development 
Act of 1970 provides extended opportunities 
for home ownership by low-income families. 
Research has indicated that increased occu- 
pant responsibility and satisfaction will re- 
sult and that better maintenance of property 
can also be expected under certain condi- 
tions. This research also demonstrates that 
home buyer opportunities for low-income 
families must be accompanied by sultable 
guidance and counseling. 

Once housing developments have been 
built, many of them have been vandalized, 
have quickly deteriorated and have become 
unsuitable living areas. Methods that can be 
incorporated as improved operating programs 
must be defined to overcome those problems, 
Several research efforts are underway to de- 
fine better management approaches. 

Organizations have been established to 
assist low-income families in building their 
own homes or in rehabilitating existing 
housing for their use. 

It is known that development of an urban 
area out of farm land has a significant effect 
on the environment. Air temperatures, cloud 
formation, rainfall, noise absorption, flood 
control, etc., are all changed by the process 
of urbanization. The environment in many 
of our established urban areas has now gotten 
to the point where a reversal is required, as 
much as possible, to create a suitable environ- 
ment for living. 

HUD has taken action in the area of nolse 
control and in efforts to avoid thermal pollu- 
tion by using the excess or waste heat gen- 
erated in nuclear reactors of fossil fuel 
plants. A contract underway, to define the 
uses for waste heat from electric power plants 
and the distribution systems that could be 
established for such waste heat use, indi- 
cates that potential uses can be made of such 
heat that would serve to avoid thermal pollu- 
tion and at the same time perform necessary 
urban functions. 

Very few of the cities and states through- 
out the country have had the capability to 
develop and apply modern management tech- 
niques to the operations of their functions. 
Several efforts are underway to provide as- 
sistance In the development of improved 
management systems for urban areas. 

Almost all of the states have areas in 
which geologic hazards such as earthquakes, 
flooding, mudfiows, landslides or land sub- 
sidence, must be considered in urban plan- 
ning and development much more than they 
have in the past in order to avoid the high 
cost resulting from loss of property or life. 
A joint research effort has been started to 
examine such problems, with the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area serving as an example. 

This department is planning to encourage 
the application of modern utilities tech- 
nology through demonstrations in Break- 
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through sites. To accomplish this we are 
relying on the technical capabilities of the 
Federal agencies with primary responsibility 
for the technology of such utilities. For ex- 
ample, we have reached agreement with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to have the Bureau of Solid Waste Man- 
agement serve as the technical arm for dem- 
onstration of modern solid waste manage- 
ment technology in prototype sites. Other 
utility systems to be considered for demon- 
stration on prototype sites include total 
energy systems (e.g., a single system provid- 
ing for heating, cooling and lighting), cen- 
tral heating and cooling plants and total 
electric systems. The National Bureau of 
Standards’ Building Research Division will 
act as the technical group to lead these latter 
efforts. 

Nine research contracts have been awarded 
to develop new techniques to support Opera- 
tion Breakthrough. They include develop- 
ment of design, production and distribution 
of suitable furniture to meet needs of low- 
income families; design of cost-savings tech- 
niques for conventional frame house con- 
struction, development of an electric power 
system for home use employing wire mesh 
instead of conventional wiring. 

Finger summed up: 

“These results and their applications are 
Significant particularly when it is recognized 
that research generally requires a long lead 
time before its results can be fully analyzed 
and applied. This has been the case in areas 
in which the Federal Government contracts 
for research and development for its own 
use (e.g., DOD and NASA), but it is particu- 
larly true in areas related to urban problems 
where the Federal Government provides a 
supporting role, but is not itself usually re- 
sponsible for carrying out and applying the 
results of its research. 

“We are encouraging the earliest possible 
application of our research by working closely 
with state and local government officials, 
with private industry, with universities, with 
community groups, with labor. (At press 
time, the Senate had restored the $25-million 
House cut and the bill had gone to a Senate- 
House Conference.) 


HELP FOR MEDICALLY DEPRIVED 
AREAS 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing the Community Health Act of 
1970, which will offer graduating physi- 
cians, dentists, and optometrists, who 
have borrowed money to get through 
school, the opportunity to begin practice 
debt free provided they agree to practice 
for 3 years in a medically deprived area. 

The bil defines & medically deprived 
area as one in which the appropriate 
State health authority certifies has & 
shortage of these essential medical per- 
sonnel. In addition, the bill could be ex- 
panded to other medical personnel 
should other critieal shortages develop 
at the designation of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The United States is short 48,000 phy- 
sicians and 17,800 dentists today. The 
outlook is not optimistic that this situa- 
tion will improve. To make matters worse 
there is a serious misallocation of our 
available medical personnel. Most of 
them are clustered in urban areas while 
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the needs of our rural areas go unheeded. 

This is the situation in Texas. And, 
it seems to me that an answer would be 
to give these young people an incentive 
to practice in our rural areas. If they de- 
velop a practice there, they might decide 
to make it their home. This would clearly 
be in the best interests of rural America. 


CRISES IN MEDICAL NEEDS FOR 
AMERICAN VETERANS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today I voted for overriding President 
Nixon's veto of the independent agen- 
cies appropriation bil I did so because 
as a member of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, I have had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the deplorable state 
of hospital needs for American veterans. 

President Nixon did not have to veto 
this bill which carried a substantial ap- 
propriation for serving these veterans' 
hospital needs. The President knows full 
well he could have let the entire appro- 
priation measure become law—and then 
merely not spend those funds he did not 
think necessary. 

There is nothing in the Constitution 
which requires the President to spend 
money appropriated by Congress. But 
how could any President refuse to spend 
money on veterans' needs when these 
hospital needs are so crucial? 

I am placing in the Record today a 
report prepared by our colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. HALEY), 
who is chairman of my Subcommittee on 
Hospitals in the Veterans' Affairs Com- 
mittee. I believe Mr. HarEv's report is 
the best argument for voting against the 
President's veto. 

Mr. HarEv's letter to the chairman of 
our full Committee on Veterans' Affairs 
follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1970. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Afairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Now that the Con- 
gress has completed action on the Veterans 
Administration appropriation for fiscal year 
1971, I wanted to convey to you some per- 
sonal observations relating to the Veterans 
Administration hospital and medical pro- 
gram which has been under consideration for 
the past several months. 

At your direction, in December 1969, the 
Hospital Subcommittee initiated an investi- 
gation to determine whether the Veterans 
Administration medical program was being 
properly funded and whether the hospital 
staffs were adequate to give prompt and 
proper care to veterans. On December 8, 1969, 
& special questionnaire was sent to the di- 
rector of each hospital and independent out- 
patient clinic requesting detailed informa- 
tion about the hospitals’ funding and staffing 
levels and information concerning deficien- 
cies in equipment and maintenance and re- 
pair projects. 

We also held extensive hearings in Wash- 
ington and several hearlngs were held in 
other selected areas. The overall results of the 
investigation, which has been on-going for 
over six months, indicated that as of the end 
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of December 1969, the VA medical program 
had fallen woefully behind in its ability to 
promptly and properly care for America's dis- 
abled veterans. While workloads in major 
medical care areas were rising sharply, per- 
sonnel in the VA medical program were not 
increased to meet their higher workloads. 

This staffing problem had its origin in the 
Revenue and Expenditures Control Act of 
1968. The Veterans Administration was one 
of the few agencies in the federal government 
which complied with the personnel ceiling 
provision imposed by this law and when it 
was repealed by Congress in July, 1969, it was 
difficult for VA to make immediate and sig- 
nificant employment gains because of in- 
creased hospital operating costs which had to 
be met before employment could be signifi- 
cantly increased. Our December 1969 survey 
of the hospitals indicated that about 4000 
unfilled hospital positions, which had been 
authorized, could not be filled because funds 
were insufficient at the various hospitals to 
fill them. 

Tabulation and review of the December 
1969 questionnaires from the hospitals and 
outpatient clinics disclosed well over $100 
million in funding deficiencies for fiscal year 
1970. 

Briefly the investigation indicated the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Private sector general medical and surgi- 
cal hospitals have an average ratio of 2.72 
employees for each patient while the Vet- 
erans' Administration has only 1.5 staff for 
each patient. Some university hospitals op- 
erated in connection with medical schools 
have staffing ratios of over 8 employees for 
each patient. On the basis of consultations 
with many hospital directors, deans of medi- 
cal schools, who are members of the Veterans 
Administrator's Special Medical Advisory 
Group, and a review of standards established 
within the Veterans' Administration for its 
various hospital services, it appears that the 
national staffing ratio for most VA general 
and medical and surgical hospitals should be 
&bout two employees for each patient and 
& one for one ratio should exist in psychiatric 
hospitals. To achieve this ratio, about 28,000 
additional employees were needed as of De- 
cember 31, 1969, which would cost about $240 
million annually. According to the VA hos- 
pital directors, about 85% of these person- 
nel could be recruited if funds were made 
&vallable for their salaries. I believe that 
favorable action on H.R. 18252 will sufficiently 
improve recruitment and retention of career 
personnel in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery so that the 15% reported by the 
hospital directors as not being recruitable 
can be recruited. This bill has been favorably 
reported by the Hospital Subcommittee and 
I hope will soon receive full Committee ac- 
tion. It should be of great help in providing 
the necessary personnel to properly operate 
the VA medical program and truly give vet- 
erans “second to none" medical care. Favor- 
&ble action by the Congress on H.R. 18252 
should eliminate the problem we found in a 
number of hospitals where on night shifts 
and weekends one nurse plus an attendant 
was responsible for more than one ward with 
the result that during emergencies large 
numbers of patients went unmonitored for 
long periods of time. 

2. In order to pay hospital salaries and buy 
drugs and medical supplies the December 
1969 questionnaire disclosed that millions of 
dollars were being diverted from equipment 
purchases and maintenance and repair funds 
which was impairing the care of hospitalized 
veterans because new life-saving and life- 
prolonging equipment could not be pur- 
chased by many VA hospitals, Late in fiscal 
year 1970, Congress appropriated in the Sec- 
ond Supplemental Appropriations Bill about 
$7 milion in additional funds which was 
allocated to the various hospitals to eliminate 
some of their most critical and urgent equip- 
ment deficiencies. However, our July 1970 
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survey indicated that the initial 1971 funding 
allocation leaves a funding deficiency of 
about $63 million in equipment and mainte- 
nance and repair items in VA hospitals. Re- 
cent action by Congress to increase the 1971 
appropriations should have a significant im- 
pact on this deficiency. 

3. Education and training of medical per- 
sonnel, serving veterans and the nation, was 
being seriously curtailed due to budgetary 
limitations. 

4. Due to inadequate funding to provide 
necessary staffing of about 2700 employees, 
over $20 million in specialized medical serv- 
ices, such as coronory care, kidney dialysis, 
pulmonary emphysema, pulmonary function, 
and other intensive care units were idle or 
so inadequately staffed that they could not 
fully perform the innovative care needed for 
many sick veterans. The staffing of many of 
these units has been increased since last De- 
cember but a great deal of this has been 
accomplished by transferring ward nursing 
personnel and other technicians from regular 
wards to the specialized medical services 
rather than through significant employment 
increases. This is borne out by a comparison 
of full time permanent personnel statistics 
furnished the Committee by the Veterans 
Administration as of June 30, 1969 and June 
30, 1970. On June 30, 1969, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration reported to the Committee that 
there were 121,434 full time permanent “Меа- 
ical Care" employees. As of June 30, 1970 the 
report showed a total of 121,868—an increase 
of only 434 throughout the VA system. 

5. The 12 year long-range construction and 
modernization program has fallen woefully 
behind. This plan was devised in 1960 under 
& joint agreement with the Bureau of the 
Budget, the House Veterans Affairs Commit- 
tee and the Appropriations Committee of 
Congress, The plan has been stretched out 
by several Administrations because of inade- 
quate funding and it has now become a 20 
year plan. There will be substantial obliga- 
tion of funds, voted by previous Congresses, 
during fiscal 1971 for construction and mod- 
ernization of hospital facilities, and $59 mil- 
lion in new obligational authority has been 
voted in the 1971 appropriation. Recent un- 
favorable public criticisms of the Bronx 
and Wadsworth VA hospitals are directly at- 
tributable to the inadequacy of construction 
funds over the past ten years because the 
physical plants at both of these installations 
are most inadequate to render proper patient 
care, This public embarrassment of the VA 
medical program could have been avoided 
if the original long range plan for hospital re- 
placement and modernization had been fol- 
lowed. There are stil over 40 unaircondi- 
tioned VA hospitals and/or domiciliaries 
which qualify for air conditioning, but no 
design funds have been sought to start the 
planning. These conditions are shameful and 
should be corrected without further delay. I 
do not believe that the VA construction pro- 
gram can endure very long on the hit-or-miss 
basis which it has experienced over the past 
10 years. Many VA hospital plants are de- 
teriorating at alarming rates and this may 
seriously lower the quality of patient care. 

6. An intolerable dental backlog built up 
in fiscal 1970 involving hundreds of thou- 
sands of returning Vietnam veterans who 
were having to wait from four to eight 
months to haye their teeth fixed because of 
inadequate funding. On April 2, 1970, the 
Administration requested from the Congress 
$9.8 million which was supposed to substan- 
tially clear up this backlog; however, recent 
information obtained from the hospitals 
and outpatient clinics indicates that as of 
June 30, 1970, the end of the 1970 fiscal year, 
about 75,000 cases were still backlogged and 
that over $3.8 million more was needed to 
clear this up. On July 1, 1970, the directors of 
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hospitals and outpatient clinics estimated 
that they were over $20 million short of fis- 
cal year 1971 funds to meet their estimated 
dental needs, This situation must be care- 
fully monitored in the future to be sure 
that the extra funds recently voted by the 
Congress are allocated to the hospitals on & 
timely basis to clear up existing backlogs 
and keep pace with new workloads. 

1. The December 1969 questionnaire dis- 
closed that funds were being denied many 
hospitals to provide community nursing care 
for eligible veterans who no longer needed 
expensive care in VA hospitals and could be 
transferred to community nursing homes at 
VA expense and be nearer their homes and 
relatives. 

8. Drugs for patients on outpatient status 
were being curtailed because of lack of funds 
and needy veterans were being given pre- 
scriptions and told to have them filled at 
their own expense. Mail order prescriptions 
filled by VA pharmacies were running weeks 
behind normal schedules because of lack of 
funds. 

9, During fiscal 1970, the medical care pro- 
gram was forced to “absorb” $26 million in 
unbudgeted costs, thus reducing patient care 
services to veterans. These "absorbed" costs 
included portions of pay hikes for personnel 
and new laws which the Congress enacted 
mostly to extend benefits to needy and sick 
disabled veterans. If Congress passes legis- 
lation which increases the cost of operating 
the VA medical program, the Administration 
should request and the Congress should ap- 
propriate the funds necessary to fully sup- 
port the increased costs. 

10. Old and chronically ill veterans were 
being denied needed hospitalization because 
staffing and funding problems at many hos- 
pitals made it desirable to attempt to treat 
the veteran on an outpatient basis at less 
cost rather than putting them into hospitals 
where they could receive more attention. 

Some of these deficiencies have been cor- 
rected. either administratively or by Con- 
gressional action in appropriating additional 
funds; however, major problems still exist 
which I believe we must continue to closely 
monitor. 

The most recent survey conducted earlier 
this month of the VA hospitals and outpa- 
tient clinics indicates that as of July 10, 
1970, there existed over $180 million in fund- 
ing deficiencies. Congress has recently acted 
to add $155 million to the original budget 
request of the Veterans Administration 
medical care program for 1971 and the ex- 
penditure of these additional funds would 
correct à major portion of the most pressing 
deficiencies. Notwiths the Admin- 
istrator’s statement before the. Арргоргіа- 
tions Committee in the other body that the 
Veterans Administration could not use ad- 
ditional funds over and above those re- 
quested in the amended 1971 budget, it is 
evident from our July 1970 survey of all VA 
hospitals and outpatient clinics that the 
additional funding is needed to meet the 
medical needs of our nation's veterans. I 
hope that we will not experience a reluc- 
tance on the part of the Bureau of the 
Budget to release these funds. Over the years 
the Bureau of the Budget has been largely 
responsible for not permitting the Veterans 
Administratlon to seek adequate funds to 
keep the VA medical program on a par with 
private sector hospitals, 

I am convinced the American people want 
its veterans to have the finest available medi- 
cal care, and I believe that the Congress 
must be sure that it takes the action neces- 
sary to make veterans hospitals the nation's 
Showcase of superb medical care. 

Bincerely, 
JAMES A, HALEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Hospitals. 
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BAY AREA RAPID TRANSIT—A 
DREAM COMING TRUE 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, we who come from the metropolitan 
San Francisco Bay area are extremely 
proud of the progress that has been made 
by the Bay Area Rapid Transit District. 

BART is not the dream that some peo- 
ple have, who are charged with solving 
the transit problems of metropolitan 
areas; instead, it is in the process of con- 
struction, and within the next 2 years 
should be in use. 

We are proud because ours is the first 
area in the United States to develop a 
comprehensive transit system. 

The leadership in BART, under the di- 
rection of Mr. William R. Stokes, and its 
excellent engineering staff, are to be con- 
gratulated. Also, the people of the three 
bay area counties who are presently 
spending close to $1 billion for this 
transit system should be an example to 
other metropolitan areas. They have 
shown what can be done when the peo- 
ple make up their minds to do it. 

For the edification of my colleagues, 
I am including as a part of these re- 
marks an article by Norbert Yasharoff 
which appeared in a recent issue of Cali- 
fornia Living, outlining the uniqueness 
and great potential of BART: 

ASSESSING THE RAPIDS 
(By Norbert Yasharoff) 

Shaken by an epidemic—strangulation by 
automobile—big cities around the globe 
have turned to rapid rail transit for the 
speedy, comfortable cure. 

Stockholm, Oslo, Frankfurt, Cologne, 
Milan, Rotterdam, Lisbon, Rome. All have 
opened new rapid transit systems since the 
end of World War II. Cities with systems 
under construction or on the drawing board 
include Helsinki, Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Munich, Essen, Dortmund, Stuttgart, Han- 
over, Nuremberg, Dusseldorf and Bremen. 

Canada now boasts two new subways— 
Montreal" with its handsome stations, and 
Toronto's $67 million, four and a half mile 
line that has sparked an unprecedented 
building boom. 

Mexico has reason to be proud of its new 
Metro, completed in just two years. It now 
speeds passengers in noiseless comfort some 
seven miles under the clogged center of the 
city. 

Compared with foreign achievements, the 
U.S. record is meager. Atlanta, Los Angeles 
and Seattle have plans but no money. But 
Washington D.C. is beginning construction 
of a $2.5 billion rapid transit system to serve 
the metropolitan area. 

New lines are being installed in existing 
systems in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Cleveland. The latter now 
has the nation’s first airport ‘access link. 

The boom in this country has been helped 
by establishment of federal and state aid to 
rapid transit projects. 

Significantly, the San Francisco Bay Area 
Rapid Transit system is considered by both 
American and foreign experts to be the 
brightest spot on the U.S. mass transport 
horizon, 

Gunther Gottfeld of the Massachusetts 
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Bay Transportation Authority calls it “a 
venture unequalled to anything else in the 
world.” 

Another U.S. expert stresses that it is the 
first completely new metropolitan rail 
transit system in the nation in 60 years. 

Spokesmen for the Bay Area Rapid Transit 
District point with unconcealed pride to the 
fact that, unlike any other transit system 
in the world, BART is being constructed “in 
one go, and not on an incremental basis." 

They also point out BART's superiority in 
terms of over-all length (75 miles) and 
intervals between stations (more than 7 
miles) over existing and planned systems in 
the U.S., Canada and Mexico. 

But nothing gives them greater pleasure 
than telling the interested listener about the 
technological uniqueness of their network. 

"To begin with, it is the first in the world 

to be completely automated," they say, add- 
ing: 
"It is also the world's first rapid transport 
system to use computer-supervised transit 
control, which operates vehicles and regu- 
lates train scheduling and routing while au- 
tomatically preventing collisions." 

Even to the blase space-age layman this 
sounds like science fiction. But & visit to 
BART's central control complex, adjacent to 
its administration bullding near downtown 
Oakland, quickly dispels doubts. 

There, in the spacious control room, the 
Kafkaesque austerity is matched only by the 
simple design of equipment. Your mind ef- 
fortlessly adjusts to accepting the impos- 
sible. You find it less difficult to compre- 
hend how two computers—one known as the 
"on-line unit" and the other as the “stand- 
by"—monitored by only three persons with 
the aid of an equal number of display boards, 
can control the operation of an entire train 
network without any on-the-spot human in- 
tervention. 

In the words of one BART official, “our 
passengers will be completely in the hands of 
electronic equipment. Each train will have 
only one attendant located at the front end. 
While he will keep watch for obstacles in the 
train's path, or take action if any problem 
situation occurs within the train, his main 
job will be to stay in touch with the central 
control room by radio telephone." 

The "electronic treatment" of passengers 
will extend even to ticket sale and collection. 
BART patrons will be able to purchase from 
vending machines at every station single or 
multi-fare tickets ranging in price from 25 
cents to $20. The magnetically-coded ticket 
wil automatically actuate the entrance gate, 
and the exit gate will subtract exact fare for 
miles traveled. 

Another unique feature of the BART sys- 
tem will be its cars. One BART report de- 
Scribes them as “the most attractive rapid 
transit cars available anywhere.” 

They are 70-foot-long vehicles, seating 72 
passengers and having carpeted floors, wide 
aisles, recessed lighting, automatic air con- 
ditioning and large, tinted windows. 

BART will have as many as 105 trains in 
operation during peak hours, running on 
headways as close as 90 seconds through the 
Oakland “Y” area (MacArthur to 12th 
Street). The trains, up to 10 cars long, will 
be operated at speeds approaching 80 mph. 
Average speed, including 20-second station 
stops, will be 50 mph—about twice as fast as 
any existing urban transit system. 

But BART's uniqueness does not end here, 

Alone among the world’s transit systems, it 
was created by a vote of the people whom it 
was designed to serve. The successful 1962 
referendum approved a $792 million general 
obligation bond issue which has provided 
the backbone of BART’s construction fund- 
ing. 

A comparison between BART and the Vic- 
toria Line extension of the London Transit 
System reveals yet another advantage of the 
Bay Area project. 'The latter's dependence on 
voter approval not only for its funds, but for 
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execution, make BART one of the most demo- 
cratically run public projects in the world. 

In Britain the public would find it difficult 
to force a transit system underground as the 
voters in Berkeley did. 

Londoners would regard it odd if the deci- 
sion whether a new part of the system should 
be underground or overground were put to 
the electorate of Lambeth or Chelsea tax- 
payers, or if it were necessary at any point 
in the decision-making process to mount 
public relations campaigns. Such as those 
launched by BART over the years, 

BART, experts believe, will revolutionize 
mass transportation thinking across the 
country, 

This “revolutionization” has apparently 
started if we are to judge by this prognosis 
for the 1970s, advanced by a top transporta- 
tion executive: 

“All new transport lines will be automated 
to provide the maximum in safety, efficiency 
and passenger comfort. 

“Specifically, new automated rapid transit 
systems will be built in: Los Angeles, Seat- 
tle, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Houston and Detroit. These 
cities need electrified rapid transit now to 
form the backbone arteries of their future 
transportation systems. 

“The first half of the 70s will see high- 
speed, all-electric, completely automated 
Metroliner-type trains with every creature 
comfort, speeding between more and more of 
our 100 to 300 mile corridor cities. 

“As roadbeds are improved, and grade level 
crossings eliminated, speeds will gradually be 
pushed up to 180 to 200 miles per hour. 

"This period will see application of high- 
volume aerial transport systems for special 
applications, such as airport to downtown. 

"During the "70s, development and demon- 
stration projects will be pushed rapidly for 
wheelless, air cushion trains, capable of 200 
to 500 miles per hour," supported on thin 
films of air, 

But what about the disadvantages of rapid 
transit? 

One of them is the danger of overbuilding. 
High-speed trains spark building booms 
wherever they roll. Land in the paths of new 
rapid transit lines turns into prime develop- 
ment sites overnight. Barns and silos give 
way to apartments and high-rise offices. Many 
projects are started at once, and all are only 
minutes apart. This leads to stiff competition 
and to a temptation to overbuild. 

Most serious and least publicized flaw of 
the rapid transit concept is its potential for 
aggravating human congestion or—as some 
call it—its capacity for the “Manhattaniza- 
tion” of big cities. Easier access to downtown 
areas inevitably will transform them into 
New York-type human beehives. 

This disconcerting aspect of rapid mass 
transportation is admitted but it is not a 
hopeless or irremediable one. A “natural” 
remedy is additional downtown development. 

An encouraging facet of rapid transit is its 
ability to work in opposite directions: moving 
people from the city into suburbs or outlying 
areas undergoing intensive development and 
offering better job opportunities. 

And because of this the view shared by 
most experts is that the advantages of rapid 
transit outweigh the disadvantages. 

What, then, is needed to bolster its prog- 
ress in this country? Technology? America’s 
technological capabilities are considered 
more than adequate. Money? Money could be 
made available from user taxes and from 
general tax funds, as well as from private 
Sources. Desire? We've proved that we can 
do what we want to do—go to the moon— 
if we want to bad enough. 

But the majority of us still favor the pri- 
vacy and mobility of the car, despite the 
dally anxiety and frustration of bottleneck 
traffic. 

How can we change this attitude? 

The San Francisco Planning and Urban 
Renewal Association (SPUR) has advanced 
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the concept of "controlled congestion" as & 
not-so-pleasant means of reducing the num- 
ber of commuters. 

"We must maintain," SPUR leaders say, 
"a modicum of congestion at various points 
outside and inside The City—bottlenecks— 
to encourage the use of systems other than 
the private automobile." 

Critics of this method describe it as a 
"safety hazard” and a “cruel maintenance of 
inconvenience.” 

But is there, you wonder, any other way 
of shaking American motorists out of their 
masochistic complacency? 


COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY AND PESTICIDES 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday we 
all received copies of the first annual 
report of the Council on Environmental 
Quality along with a transmitted mes- 
sage from the President. While I have 
not as yet had the opportunity to review 
that report as well as I would like, and 
while I am sure—overall—it is a fine 
document, I did take the time to read 
what it had to say about pesticides. 

I was not favorably impressed. 

That report said, for example, that 
there is still relatively little information 
on the impact of persistent chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides, such as DDT, 
on humans, 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I cannot agree. 

Just a bibliography of research done 
all over the world and indicating just the 
opposite would make very bulky reading. 
Among the most recent is the report on 
the hearing examiner for the Wisconsin 
Department of Natural Resources which 
concluded, after extensive hearings on 
DDT, that while ingestion and dosage— 
of DDT—cannot be controlled, minute 
amounts of the chemical “have biochemi- 
cal, pharmacological, and neurophysio- 
logical effects of public health signifi- 
cance,” 

When it came to reporting what choices 
are available to reduce the dangers of 
pesticides in the environment, the report 
was less than sanguine. This, for exam- 
ple, is what it had to say about alterna- 
tives to the use of pesticides. 

First. Nonchemical controls of pests 
almost all have disadvantages. 

Second. Industry has invested little in 
this area, so public agencies are left with 
the leading role in research and develop- 
ment. 

Third. Introducing pest-killing animals 
to new areas is risky. 

Fourth. The use of pathogens—viruses, 
bacteria, and fungi—has had some suc- 
cess. But they may be dangerous to hu- 
man health. 

Fifth. Cultural control, based on selec- 
tion and diversification of planting time, 
crop rotation, and water and fertilizer 
management, has proved effective in 
specific cases. However this technique or 
use of chemical sterilants appears to be 
limited to certain pests and also may be 
more expensive than the use of pesticides. 

I wonder, Mr. Speaker, just who se- 
lected the list of materials reviewed by 
those who drafted this section when they 
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were looking into the alternatives to 
hard pesticides—they seem to have over- 
looked a great deal of information. 

For several months I have attempted 
to bring before the Members of this 
House new information which becomes 
available almost daily on breakthroughs 
in various kinds of nonchemical controls 
for pests. 

Research has found a possible way to 
control disease-carrying mosquitoes. Ari- 
zona and California growers are finding 
cultural control techniques very useful 
in the control of cotton and citrus crop 
pests, while significantly decreasing their 
use of pesticides. Insect sterilization and 
the importation of one insect to control 
others have all proven successful. A host 
of other techniques have also been used, 
and for those who may be interested in 
this area, Senator GAYLORD NELSON and 
I outlined quite a number of them in 
greater detail during the debate in our 
respective Houses on the agriculture ap- 
propration bill several weeks ago. 

I am cetrainly not pleased that indus- 
try has invested little in this area. 
But neither am I surprised. Right now 
industry—the chemical  industry—is 
making profits selling hard pesticides. 
Neither the Congress, nor this adminis- 
tration, nor any previous administration 
has taken steps to significantly reduce 
the amount of hard pesticides which 
we allow to enter the environment. Un- 
til we do, the investment by private in- 
dustry in seeking alternatives to hard 
pesticides is likely to remain little. 

And, if public agencies are to be the 
leaders in research and development in 
this area, so be it. But let us give these 
agencies funds which they can effective- 
ly use to find those choices which will 
reduce the danger to our environment 
from hard pesticides. 

Mr. Speaker, the report dwells on & 
number of significant efforts which have 
been made during the past year to con- 
trol pests. 

To be sure some advances were made. 
But in a number of cases hardhitting 
pronouncements of positive action have 
turned out to be words in the wind. 

The oftquoted announcement of No- 
vember 20, 1969, in which DDT was can- 
celled for home, garden, aquatic and 
other uses has resulted in no DDT ban 
at all, as the DDT manufacturers in- 
volved have started a long and involved 
appeals process which allows them to 
continue to sell their products in inter- 
state commerce. 

The suspension of alkylmercury fungi- 
cide products in February and March 
1970 was commendable indeed. But seed 
processors have appealed the case and 
are being allowed to continue to use their 
remaining stocks. 

The suspension of 2,4,5-T for use 
around the home was also a break- 
through. But while its recall from re- 
tailer's shelves was requested, 6 mil- 
lion cans remain on shelves today, still 
being sold, and presumably used. 

As the report says, a U.S. court of ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia did or- 
der the Secretary of Agriculture to sus- 
pend the registration of DDT within 30 
days—effectively barring it from inter- 
state commerce—or to show cause why 
he should not have to do so. 
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As of July 31— 


The Report says— 


the court has not yet heard arguments on 
the Secretary's reply. 


What the report did not say, Mr. 
Speaker, is that the Secretary's reply 
was to refuse to immediately suspend the 
use of this pesticide and instead at- 
tempted to show the court why he should 
not have to do so. 

That report does admit that there is 
little data available on hard pesticides in 
the air, largely because of a lack of ade- 
quate monitoring. It estimates that at 
the current growth rate of 15 percent a 
year, а billion pounds of hard pesticides 
will be applied annually in the United 
States. It contains its own list of horrors 
which hard pesticides have caused—a 
1955 loss of 350,000 eggs removed from 
lake trout with DDT the suspected cul- 
prit, 2 million fish killed in a Florida 
marsh and over 5 million in the lower 
Mississippi, and a reduction in the abil- 
ity of salmon to detect temperature 
changes, caused by DDT, which affects 
their ability to find their spawning 
grounds. 

What then are the report’s proposals 
for change? There are four. 

First. The administration is consider- 
ing a broad range of legislation and ad- 
ministrative proposals for more effective 
pesticides regulation. 

Second. There is a need to insure that 
information on the dangers of pesticides 
is spread worldwide. 

Third, Incentives to industry should 
be explored to induce them to carry out 
research and development on alterna- 
tives to persistent pesticides. 

Fourth. The effects of pesticides on 
man and the environment must be vigor- 
ously studied. 

Mr. Speaker, with all the knowledge 
we already have about the harmful ef- 
fects pesticides have on our environ- 
ment, we can hardly be pleased when 
the only proposals for action include 
further consideration, assurance that 
information will be made available, in- 
centives—presumably economic—to the 
chemical industry, and vigorous study 
through controlled experiments. 

We cannot stop studying. We cannot 
stop doing research. We should not stop 
the dissemination of information about 
pesticides. But I think it is about time 
that we take a little more honest to good- 
ness action in this area too. The Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Council has 
asked for it. The Mrak Commission on 
pesticides has called for it. The future 
generation would certainly appreciate it. 


POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY VERSUS 
HONESTY: THE PRESIDENTIAL 
VETO OF HEW AND HUD APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 
Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, this week 


the President continued his campaign to 
shift the blame for inflation from his 
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shoulders to those of the Congress. By 
the veto of two appropriation bills he 
implied that he was the lonely warrior 
battling an inflation fed by a free-spend- 
ing Democratic-controlled Congress. Mr. 
Nixon’s public relations specialists have 
striven mightily to paint this picture. 
They would have all America believe that 
Nixon—alone—stands at Thermopylae 
holding off legions of Democratic legis- 
lators whose only aim is to bankrupt the 
Nation. 

Obviously, the President would like to 
hang the albatross of inflation about the 
neck of Congress. If successful, he would, 
in a single stroke, transform his admin- 
istration’s greatest liability—the failure 
to deal with infiation—into an asset, a 
campaign issue to be used against in- 
cumbent Democratic legislators. I am 
confident that the American public will 
not be fooled by this sleight of hand. I 
am sure they will recognize the Presi- 
dent’s play for what it is, a politically 
motivated attempt to obscure the fact 
that the responsibility for failing to deal 
with inflation adequately rests with the 
President. If the public considers the 
facts, they will recognize that the Presi- 
dent, not Congress, has failed to cona 
with inflation. 

The facts are: 

First, that the two bilis vetoed by the 
President would have a nominal effect on 
current Government spending. The sin- 
gle largest item in the Housing and Ur- 
ban Development appropriation bill calls 
for future funding of the urban renewal 
program. No significant share of the 
funds appropriated this year will be 
spent within the next 24 months, there- 
fore, no inflationary impact would result; 

Second, that the fiscal 1971 budget rec- 
ommended by the President has been cut 
nearly by $5 bilion by the Congress; 
and 

Third, that the single most significant 
factor in the fiscal 1971 projected Fed- 
eral deficit of $15 billion is the decline 
in Federal tax revenue resulting from the 
depressed state of the economy. 

The President has, in short, attempted 
to obfuscate the inflation issue. He has 
endeavored to divert attention from his 
administration’s failure to deal effec- 
tively with inflation. This diversionary 
tactic should fail because it is patently 
erroneous. I trust that the American 
people will recognize that the basic an- 
swer to inflation is to restore our econ- 
omy to & firm footing. The sooner the 
President begins to make the hard 
choices required to accomplish this, the 
sooner he abandons glib political an- 
swers to difficult problems which require 
bipartisan efforts, the sooner we will 
get out of the throes of this morass in 
which our economy wallows. 

A recent editorial in the New York 
Times aptly articulated this position 
when it stated: 

To attach Congress for spending money on 
schools and hospitals may be good politics 
if the President is only concerned with shift- 
ing the blame for inflation. But, if he is in- 
terested in raising real living standards and 
in reducing scandalous levels of unemploy- 
ment, he will join Congress in approving 
higher social expenditures. If he 1s interested 
in reducing infiation he must materially cut 
military spending. War and stable prices 
without stringent controls are incompatible. 
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Not even the most adept economic juggling 
or facile rhetoric can conceal that funda- 
mental incompatibility. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
BILL 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased on yesterday, August 12 to join 
with Congressmen MCCULLOCH, MESKILL, 
DENNIS, and Mayne in introducing an 
omnibus immigration and nationality 
bill drafted by the executive branch. This 
bill would make a number of amend- 
ments to our immigration and national- 
ity laws; some of them technical in na- 
ture, but many of substance. 

I shall not attempt to restate all of 
the provisions of this major bill. I be- 
lieve, that a summary of some of the 
more important proposals will, however, 
serve to highlight the practicality that 
infuses this legislation. 

The present system of immigration 
from the Eastern Hemisphere, with its 
system of preferences which the Con- 
gress enacted in 1965, has worked well 
since it came into effect, However, there 
have been certain areas in which the 
system did not provide adequately for 
the legitimate demand which arose. In 
particular, demand for entry into the 
United States by professionals, needed 
workers and refugees has been heavier 
than can be accommodated under the 
present law. While it is not desirable, or 
even possible, to reconcile and satisfy all 
demand for immigration, it does appear 
that these legitimate demands call for 
adjustment of the Eastern Hemisphere 
preference system at this time. 

First, the bil reapportions allowable 
immigration within the several prefer- 
ence classes so that additional visa num- 
bers will be available to the badly over- 
subscribed third-, sixth-, and seventh- 
preference classes. Minor changes are 
also made in the definition of two of 
the preference classes, one of which will 
accord second preference classification 
to the parents of adult permanent resi- 
dents, and the other which would limit 
eligibility for fifth preference status in 
the future to unmarried brothers and 
sisters of U.S. citizens. A savings clause 
would, of course, preserve fifth prefer- 
ence status for those married brothers 
and sisters to whom this classification 
has already been accorded. In view of 
the fact that there are still changes 
emerging in the pattern of immigration, 
both in a geographic sense and with re- 
spect to types of demand, the bill wisely 
refrains from more drastic revision in 
the selection system at this time. 

Next, the bill proposes to change the 
Western Hemisphere immigration pic- 
ture in several ways. In the Western 
Hemisphere, the demand for immigrant 
visas has far exceeded the 120,000 limita- 
tion imposed by the Congress which took 
effect on July 1, 1968. This phenomenon 
has had a number of undesirable effects, 
including a drastic drop in immigration 
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from Canada. The administration bill 
would make several changes in the pres- 
ent system to alleviate these effects. Can- 
ada and Mexico, our closest neighbors 
and with which we share common bor- 
ders, would be removed from the gen- 
eral Western Hemisphere system and 
each would be granted separate numeri- 
cal immigration ceilings of 35,000 an- 
nually. 

For the rest of the Western Hemis- 
phere the present annual ceiling of 120,- 
000 would be reduced to compensate for 
the removal of Canada and Mexico, and 
& preference system identical to that for 
the Eastern Hemisphere would be estab- 
lished. The system of selecting immi- 
grants through the use of preferences for 
certain categories of aliens is based on 
the concept that, so long as demand for 
immigration to this country exceeds the 
amount of immigration to be permitted, 
there should also be a system of selection 
and preferential treatment for certain 
categories of immigrants—skilled work- 
ers, close relatives, refugees, and so forth. 
At the present time this is not possible in 
the Western Hemisphere since the law 
does not provide for such a selection. 
This bill would place an alien born in 
the Western Hemisphere on the same 
footing as an alien born in the Eastern 
Hemisphere in this repect. It appears in- 
consistent to say that a brother of an 
American citizen born in France should 
have preferential treatment, but that 
another brother of the same citizen who 
happened to be born in Brazil should re- 
ceive no preferential treatment whatso- 
ever. 

In addition to these major amend- 
ments, the bili would make & number 
of other changes of a useful and equit- 
able nature, such as raising the limita- 
tion on immigration from areas of the 
world which are not independent coun- 
tries and according the privilege of ad- 
justment of status to permanent resi- 
dent in the United States to all aliens 
born in the Western Hemisphere except 
those born in contiguous territory or is- 
lands adjacent to the United States. 
These two changes, both of which are 
technical in nature, are typical of a num- 
ber of provisions which will make the ad- 
ministration of our immigration system 
fairer and more humane. 

Included in this bill as well are a 
number of amendments to the deporta- 
tion provisions and to the provisions re- 
lating to nationality, which are designed 
to eliminate inconsistencies and inequi- 
ties in the present law or to bring the 
law into accord with recent court deci- 
sions in these fields. As cosponsors of the 
bill, we do not intend to indicate we are 
in complete agreement with every provi- 
sion and technical change proposed by 
the administration. However, changes in 
our immigration law are urgently need- 
ed. The suggestions contained in this bill 
are based upon a careful review of our 
recent experience with the law and are 
worthy of most careful consideration. I 
hope that the bill will receive the prompt 
attention of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Subcommittee. 

ADMINISTRATION OMNIBUS IMMIGRATION BILL— 
HIGHLIGHTS 

First. Applies a uniform preference 

system to both hemispheres but with sep- 
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arate numerical ceilings—170,000 East- 
ern, 80,000 Western—plus 35,000 each 
and no preference system for Canada 
and Mexico—20,000 maximum for all 
other countries. 

Second. Permits religious workers—as 
well as ministers—to enter as special im- 
migrants. 

Third. Revises the preference system as 
follows: 

Fourth preference: No change. 

First preference: Cut from 20 percent 
to 10 percent. 

Second preference: Adds parents of 
permanent resident aliens over 21. 

Third preference: Increased to 15 per- 
cent—from 10 percent—plus falldown. 

Fourth preference: No change. 

Fifth preference: Cut to 20 percent— 
from 24 percent—and limited to unmar- 
ried brothers and sisters. 

Sixth preference: Raised to 15 per- 
cent—from 10 percent. 

Seventh preference: Refugees in- 
creased to 10 percent—from 6 percent— 
for both hemispheres. 

Fourth. A visa waiver provision—H.R. 
14596—for 90-day tourists is incorpo- 
rated. 

Fifth. The Attorney General’s discre- 
tion to waive grounds of inadmissability 
for close relatives of U.S. citizens is 
broadened with other aliens also eligible 
for waiver if offenses were more than 10 
years previous. 

Sixth. Western Hemisphere aliens, ex- 
cept natives of Canada and Mexico, are 
permitted to adjust status in the United 
States. 

Seventh. Employers who knowingly 
employ aliens ineligible to work or fail 
to inquire as to eligibility are subject to 
criminal penalties as are nonimmigrants 
who take gainful employment without 
permission. 

Eighth. Naturalization procedures are 
updated and liberalized. 

Ninth. The loss-of-nationality provi- 
sions of the present law for voting in 
foreign elections, desertion, and depar- 
ture to avoid military service are re- 
pealed since they have been ruled uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. 

Tenth. Cuban refugees who adjust 
status are excepted from the Western 
Hemisphere numerical ceiling. 

Eleventh. Temporary workers in the 
Virgin Islands are made eligible for per- 
manent residence. 


JUST WATCH THOSE OVERDRAFTS 
IN THE NATIONAL DATA BANK 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, col- 
umnist Arthur Hoppe, appearing in to- 
day’s Washington Star, has revealed a 
previously ignored ramification of the 
national data bank. He points out that 
the bank will be a much desired status 
symbol for those who are to be included. 
Further, since we are a society which 
always preaches and almost always prac- 
tices equality, it would be undemocratic 
to exclude anyone. 
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Since my Special Subcommittee on In- 
vasion of Privacy considered the Bureau 
of the Budget’s proposal for a national 
data bank in 1966, few issues have caught 
the imagination of the American public 
with quite the same emotion. Much of 
that emotion is of the fearful, “1984” 
variety and the rest has been to point to 
the bank as the ultimate savior of a just 
society. 

Mr. Hoppe's novel approach leads me 
to speculate that the only true status 
symbo] in the data rich, privacy poor 
society will be a badge authorizing the 
wearer to pull dossiers from the bank. 
An open ended account, on which you 
can draw and everyone else car. check, is 
funny in Mr. Hoppe’s context, but 
deeply disturbing in other less graceful 
approaches. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Hoppe’s flight of 
fancy is a provocative addition to the 
continuing debate over whether the Age 
of Aquarius will actually be the Age of 
Aquariums in which we live most of our 
lives in à fishbowl While we may be 
laughing al the way to the bank as 
described by Mr. Hoppe, I am very much 
concerned that unless the Congress be- 
gins to take positive action to control 
computer technology, this fine article 
will be characterized as “gallows humor." 
I am pleased to insert the column into 
the Recorp at this point: 

EvERYBODY WANTS A DOSSIER 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


Millions of Americans will naturally be 
outraged to learn that the government has, 
1n effect, already established a National Data 
Bank—a network of computers that now 
keeps dossiers on several hundred thousand 
“persons of interest." 

What will naturally outrage millions of 
Americans is the realization they’ve been 
left out. Who wants it known that his own 
government doesn’t even consider him a 
“person of interest”? 

Thus far, however, the only outraged 
American to take action is Mr. Norbert 
Phrang. Suspecting that he’d been over- 
looked, Mr. Phrang marched down to the 
First National Data Bank in Washington’s 
financial district and demanded to open an 
account, 

He was greeted rather coolly by the sev- 
enth vice president, Mr. Graspar Grommet, 
who was seated at a walnut desk behind 
& placard bearing the bank's motto: 

“The bank that cares about you!” 

"I'd Hke to open a special checking ac- 
count," said Mr. Phrang airily, "so that the 
FBI, the Acme Credit Bureau and whoever- 
it-may-concern can run special checks on 
me." 

"Not so fast, Mr. Phrang," said Mr. Grom- 
met, drumming a pencil on his memo pad. 
“We do have a reputation to uphold. Now, 
let’s see, have you ever been arrested?” 

“Well,” admitted Mr. Phrang nervously, 
“Гуе had three parking tickets and a speed- 
ing citation.” 

"Hmmm. Have you ever undergone bank- 
ruptcy, been denied credit or failed to pay 
your taxes?" 

“Never! I’ve got an A-one credit rating.” 

“I see. Now then, have you ever engaged 
in adultery, homosexuality, child molesting 
or unnatural sex acts?” 

“Good heavens, no! And I resent your 
prying questions.” 

“Easy does it, Mr. Phrang. We're only do- 
ing our job. Lastly, how do you feel about 
Vice President Agnew?” 

"I think he's the third greatest living 
American—only & cut below President Nixon 
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and Billy Graham. And when it comes to 
these long-haired peaceniks..." 

"Look here, Phrang," interrupted Mr. 
Grommet with a scowl. "You're wasting my 
time. Obviously, you're a loyal, honest, nor- 
mal member of the Silent Majority. As such, 
you're a person of no interest whatsoever. 
Please take your business elsewhere." 

Mr. Phrang was so incensed by this rebuff, 
that he took his cause to the hustlings— 
caling on his fellow millions of forgotten 
Americans to rise up and demand their right- 
ful place in the National Data Bank. 

There was no question his campaign 
would have caught fire in this nation of 
Status-seekers. But the Justice Department, 
fearing a run on the bank, declared his 
&ctivitles subversive and a personal account 
was promptly opened in his name. 

Naturally, Mr. Phrang has not spoken to 
& person of no interest since. 

But Mr. Phrang was simply a man ahead 
of his time, For with the advances in com- 
puter technology, our government will soon 
be able to take a personal interest in all of 
us—keeping & daily record of the morality, 
the political thinking and the comings and 
goings of each and every one of us. 

After all, it's the only democratic way to 
run & bank like this. 


CAMPUS UNREST: DON'T BLAME 
MR. NIXON 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
as the Campus Commission on Unrest 
sets out to blame the President, the war, 
and a heartless society for the violent 
actions of some of our children, it is 
heartening to learn that not all of our 
children think burning buildings and 
throwing rocks is the answer to society’s 
ills. 

Douglas L. Hallett, a Yale University 
senior and editorial chairman of the Yale 
Daily News, has written another view 
for the Wall Street Journal. I commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues: 
Campus UNREST: Don’r BLAME Мв. NIXON 

(By Douglas L. Hallett) 

WasHINGTON,—President Nixon has now 
had an opportunity to study the initial tes- 
timony of his Commission on Campus Un- 
rest headed by William Scranton. He has also 
received a report from his special adviser on 
campus problems, Alexander Heard, chan- 
cellor of Vanderbilt University. Hopefully he 
will read both selectively. Although the com- 
mission and Mr, Heard have elucidated some 
of the problems facing universities, their 
basic thrust is much too one-sided and much 
too limited by contemporary events to be of 
any real value. 

While the testimony before the Scranton 
commission and Mr, Heard’s report make 
some reference to the need for reform on 
university campuses themselves, the domi- 
nant tone is somewhat different: The Presi- 
dent is at fault. He must listen to the stu- 
dents, respond to their views, end the war, 
and if that cannot be done tomorrow, at 
least try to “communicate” with the nation’s 
colleges and universities. 

“It may well be that the only line in your 
report that will have meaning for our col- 
leges and universities is the line that reads: 
‘This war must end’,” said Sen. Edward M. 
Kennedy (D., Mass.). From Robben Flem- 
ming, president of the University of Michi- 
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gan: “An end to the use of American troops 
in Vietnam will not still campus unrest, but 
it will do more than anything else to help 
contain it." From Charles Palmer, president 
of the National Student Association: “As 
long as there is substantial American mili- 
tary involvement in Indochina, students will 
continue to oppose it.” 

And the foundation of criticism of the war 
is always buttressed with the nation's other 
alleged failings. "Unless we can begin now 
(restoring youth's faith by doing their bid- 
ding)," testified Yale psychologist Kenneth 
Keniston, “ours will not only be a divided 
and sick society, but a society that has lost 
the best of its youth—a society on its death- 
bed.” Even calm Mr, Heard recommended 
“that the President increase his exposure to 
campus representatives, including students, 
faculty and administrative officers, so that 
ne can better take into account their views, 
and the intensity of those views, in formulat- 
ing domestic and foreign policy.” 

There is, of course, some validity in these 
views. Certainly the war and the threat of the 
draft have created consternation on campus, 
Certainly many able students are shocked by 
the disparity between their own luxury and 
the deprivation around them when they 
leave comfortable suburban high schools for 
the dirt and tedium of urban university 
neighborhoods. 


IMPORTANT SOCIAL FACTORS 


Even more important are other social fac- 
tors the Scranton Commission and Mr. Heard 
haye yet to discuss. Students discover in col- 
lege for the first time that they will not in- 
herit the earth, that the increasingly central- 
ized nature of the American economy has 
foreclosed many of the opportunities for self- 
expression they thought they would have. 
Thousands study international relations in 
college, but the State Department can use 
only 150 each year. Only a few in any profes- 
sion can rise to positions where individual 
initiative and creativity are truly possible, 

But no amount of frustration with society 
justifies or explains the destructive path 
some student protest has taken recently. 
President Nixon has withdrawn more than 
100,000 troops from Vietnam and instituted 
draft reform that will lead to a voluntary 
army. He has proposed an income mainte- 
nance plan that would be the most revolu- 
tionary domestic program in a generation 
and he is already the first President since 
Franklin Roosevelt to spend more on domes- 
tic programs than on defense. 

It can be argued that these steps are not 
enough. But can it really be argued that they 
are so unsatisfactory that burning buildings 
and disrupting classrooms become justifiable 
or even understandable? 

Can it really be argued that students, a 
group possessing the luxury of time to use 
traditional political channels and the most 
potential for eventually controlling them, de- 
serve the President's special attention? 

Can it really be argued that students are 
doing anything more than iniulging their 
own uncontrolled emotions when their activ- 
ities polarize the society and undermine the 
political viability of issues with which they 
are supposedly concerned? 

Mr. Keniston and others who have been 
counseling the President over the past few 
weeks may be optimistic about the students 
and their concerns, but the real radicals in 
this society fear them. They see many stu- 
dents, as indulging themselves at their ex- 
pense. The Black Panthers denounced the 
white students who took to the streets dur- 
ing the May weekend demonstrations as 
“racist exhibitionists who know black peo- 
ple, and not they themselyes, will haye to 
face the repercussions of their madness.” 

And Steven Kelman, a Socialist and recent 
Harvard graduate whose book, “Push Comes 
to Shove," is the best yet on campus unrest, 
blasted his fellow students before the Scran- 
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ton Commission for their "snobbish, arro- 
gant and elitist attitude.” He said unrest 
would continue “as long as students con- 
tinue to regard the American people not 
as potential allies in solving problems but 
as an enemy to be confronted.” 


A FUNDAMENTAL REALIZATION 


Neither the Panthers nor Mr. Kelman 
would appreciate being coupled with Vice 
President Agnew, but they share with him 
one fundamental realization: Most so-called 
student radicals cannot be trusted. Students 
don’t know what they want. They identify 
for periods of time with anybody from Eu- 
gene McCarthy to Bobby Seale, but their 
commitments are transitory. The outrage 
that followed the Cambodian incursion has 
not been followed by sustained political 
activity among students. As president King- 
man Brewster of Yale knew when he under- 
took his policy of generous tolerance last 
spring, students get bored easily when it 
comes to the hard work of political organi- 
zation and stop when the initial enthusiasm 
has passed. 

Worse, yet students are frighteningly igno- 
rant of the problems the country faces and 
of the efforts that have been made to solve 
them. They react strongly to rhetoric be- 
cause they have nothing else on which to 
rely. It can be argued that President Nixon’s 
withdrawal from Vietnam is too slow, but 
those who make this point should be will- 
ing to acknowledge that Mr. Nixon is doing 
exactly what Robert Kennedy proposed in 
1968. 

Similarly, it is possible to quarrel with 
the “new urbanology” of Daniel Patrick 


Moynihan and Edward Banfield, but it 
should also be clear that their approach is 
designed partially to eliminate the statism 
that proved so ineffective in the Johnson 
Administration’s “Great Society” programs. 
Students, in their false morality, refuse to 
make these acknowledgements because their 


historical sense is too weak to breed in them 
the tolerance that should come with learn- 
ing. 

Responsibility for this situation does not, 
as the Scranton commission testimony and 
Mr. Heard's report come close to implying, 
lie with Mr. Nixon. Rather, as only a few 
brave academic souls such as former Cornell 
President James Perkins have partially con- 
ceded, it lies with the very same people who 
have been devoting so much energy to blam- 
ing the President: The faculty and adminis- 
trators of the nation's colleges and universi- 
ties, During the Fifties, Mr. Perkins argues, 
universities became so distracted by the 
McCarthy furor that they failed to keep 
pace with changing historical currents. 
Instead of changing teaching content and 
academic structures, they just marked time. 

On a public policy level, Mr. Perkins be- 
lieves this led to the universities’ advocating 
two premises that were “bankrupt” long be- 
fore the academic community noticed. One 
was that the United States could intervene 
freely throughout the world. The other was 
that integration, accepted by both black and 
white, would be the answer to racial ten- 
sions. 

Mr. Perkins says these faulty ideas have 
“chopped up” universities. And although he 
does not continue his argument, presum- 
ably he means that this has taken place at 
least partly because the universities have re- 
fused to accept responsibility for their views. 
Now, in their efforts to escape responsibility, 
they are blaming Mr. Nixon. In the process, 
they are breeding in their students the kind 
of rigidity that comes only with a one-sided 
historical analysis. 

UNCHANGED SINCE THE MIDDLE AGES 

The Perkins analysis can also be extended 
to the internal structure of universities. 
Universities are the only institutions in 
American society that have not funda- 
mentally changed since the Middle Ages. 
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They still maintain highly structured tenure 
systems that protect incompetence and cheat 
the student out of the personal tutoring 
that he is told the best universities offer. 
But the academic community's own rigidity 
does not stop it from lashing out at the 
political system and accusing it of the very 
same authoritarianism and repression aca- 
demic institutions so perfectly exemplify. 
Learning from people who engage in this 
kind of self-delusion and self-projection, 
students naturally come away confused 
about their history and their place in it. 

In fairness, it must be noted that the 
problem lies deeper than the campus. The 
loss of historical perspective and the di- 
minished and unsure sense of the self that it 
brings have been encouraged by other in- 
stitutions as well. Writes historian Daniel 
J. Boorstin, “In our churches the effort to 
see man sub specie aeternitatis has been 
displaced by the ‘social gospel’—which is the 
polemic against the supposed special evils 
of our time, Our book publishers and liter- 
ary reviewers no longer seek the timeless 
and durable, but spend most of their efforts 
in fruitless search for ala mode ‘social com- 
mentary’—which they pray won't be out of 
date when the issue goes to press in two 
weeks or when the manuscript becomes a 
book in six months." Nor have the news 
media, in this day of up-to-the-minute tele- 
vision coverage, done much to develop in 
their audience a feel for the slow and de- 
liberate character of social change. 

But inevitably the universities must take 
primary responsibility for the confusion 
among many of our students. More than any 
other institution, they influence the 
thoughts and feelings of the brightest of 
our young. And more than any other insti- 
tution, they are responsible for preserving 
our past and passing along the best of it to 
the next generation. They have failed miser- 
ably in that role. And only when they begin 
to succeed will students turn to move con- 
structive paths for their emotional surges. 

This does not mean President Nixon can- 
not take some steps to ease campus ten- 
sions. He can persuade his Vice President 
to soften his statements that appear to many 
students to be deliberate incitement to riot. 
He can make a far better intellectual presen- 
tation of his own views than he has so far. 
He can begin advocating the kinds of pub- 
lic and private decentralization that will 
create new opportunities for self-expression 
for students and others. But Mr, Nixon 
should resist, and resist vigorously, anybody 
who advises him to institute artificial con- 
sultation with students that cannot be fol- 
lowed by policy decisions the students de- 
sire. The problem goes far beyond anything 
symbolic gesturing could solve, and besides, 
students get too much of that already on 
their campuses. 


PROPOSED ARMS SALE TO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
46 Members of the House and the Senate 
have signed a letter to Secretary Rogers 
and issued a statement indicating our 
deep concern about the proposed sale 
of arms to South Africa by Great Brit- 
ain. We are especially concerned that 
such a step will not encourage the growth 
of nonracialism or peaceful change to 
independence and majority rule that are 
crucial to the future of southern Africa. 
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I am including in the Recorp at this 
point à copy of our letter and statement, 
along with a list of all the signatories: 
LrrrER TO SECRETARY OF STATE ROGERS ON 

PROPOSED BRITISH ARMS SALE TO SOUTH 

AFRICA 

AvucusT 11, 1970. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS 
Secretary of State. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: We are writing to 
express our deep concern about the pro- 
posed decision of the new British Govern- 
ment to sell arms to South Africa, in imple- 
mentation of the Simonstown Agreement 
of 1955. 

In our view, an affirmative decision of this 
character would have the gravest interna- 
tional repercussions. Not only would the 
continued existence of the Commonwealth 
as a multi-racial organization be seriously 
in doubt, but the sale of arms may well be 
viewed as an invitation to increased mili- 
tancy by the black African states. 

The sale of arms to South Africa by any 
nation is in direct violation of a 1963 Se- 
curity Council embargo. Moreover, any 
future arms deal with the Vorster govern- 
will plainly flout a new and tightened em- 
bargo voted unanimously by the Security 
Council of July 23 of this year. We applaud 
the U.S. reaffirmation in March of our own 
embargo on such sales, but surely respect 
for the rule of law will not be enhanced 
by disregard of these two forthright United 
Nations resolutions. While there is no ques- 
tion but that the Soviet Union is attempt- 
ing to outflank NATO, to strengthen its posi- 
tion in the Near East, and to focus on the 
Persian Gulf, the response to this should 
not be further arming of South Africa. 

Our chief concern, however, is that while 
the arms are intended solely for maritime 
defense, no paper promises will insure that 
the weapons will not be used to uphold white 
supremacist regimes at the expense of ma- 
jority rule that must come to all of southern 
Africa. The sale of arms to the Vorster re- 
gime by Great Britain, or any other nation, 
regardless of the safeguards attached there- 
to, will regrettably enhance the diplomatic 
stature of the South African Government. 

Consistent with the strong endorsement 
you and the President have given the Lusaka 
Manifesto, we would hope that the United 
States will take a strong stand on his issue 
at the United Nations. Further, we are sure 
that appropriate representations will be made 
to Her Majesty's Government to indicate the 
United States’ view and to emphasize that 
the proposed British action could be widely 
misinterpreted throughout the world. As the 
very least, any British arms sale to South 
Africa may well dash the hopes held by 
many that peaceful change to independence 
and majority rule can prevail in that conti- 
nent and throughout the underdeveloped 
nations of the world. 

With best regards. 

STATEMENT BY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ON PRO- 
POSED BRITISH ARMS SALE TO SOUTH AFRICA 

As Members of the House and Senate who 
have long been concerned about Africa, we 
deplore the announced intention of the new 
British Government to resume the sale of 
arms to South Africa, in implementation of 
the Simonstown Agreement of 1955, provid- 
ing for British-South African cooperation in 
the defense of the sea lanes around the Cape 
of Good Hope. While there is no question 
but that the Soviet Union is attempting to 
outflank NATO, strengthen its position in 
the Near East, and focus on the Persian 
Gulf, the response to this should not be fur- 
ther arming of South Africa. 

The British Government has proposed to 
supply arms to а racist and repressive re- 
gime. While the arms are intended solely for 
maritime defense, no paper promises will in- 
sure that the weapons will not be used to 
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uphold white supremacist regimes at the ex- 
pense of majority rule that must come to all 
of southern Africa. The sale of arms to the 
Vorster regime by Great Britain or any other 
nation, regardless of the safeguards attached 
thereto, will regrettably enhance the diplo- 
matic stature of the South African govern- 
ment. 

Tanzania and Uganda have already indi- 
cated that they would withdraw from the 
Commonwealth if this plan were carried 
through; indeed, the viability, if not the very 
existence, of the Commonwealth as a multi- 
racial organization is at stake. Moreover, the 
provision of arms to South Africa by Great 
Britain may well be an invitation to in- 
creased militancy by the black nations of 
the continent. Surely, a call to arms any- 
where in Africa will not encourage the growth 
of non-racialism or peaceful change to in- 
dependence and majority rule that are cru- 
cial to the future of the continent. 

The sale of arms to South Africa by any 
nation is in direct violation of a 1963 Security 
Council embargo. Moreover, any future arms 
deal with the Vorster government will plainly 
fiout a new and tightened embargo voted 
unanimously by the Security Council on 
July 23 of this year. This newest resolution 
calls for the embargo to be carried out “un- 
conditionally and without reservations 
whatsoever.” 

As Members of Congress, we urge Members 
of Parliament, and the British Government 
to debate this issue fully and forthrightly, 
and to reverse the Government’s intention 
before a tragic decision is taken. 


List oF SIGNATORIES 


CONGRESSMEN 
Reid, Ogden (R-NY). 
Bingham, Jonathan (D-NY). 
Brademas, John (D-Ind.). 
Brown, George, Jr. (D-Calif.). 
Burton, Phillip (D-Calif.). 


Chisholm, Shirley (D-NY). 
Conyers, John, Jr. (D-Mich.). 
Corman, James C. (D-Calif.). 
Culver, John C. (D-Iowa). 
Diggs, Charles C., Jr. (D-Mich.). 
Edwards, Don (D-Calif.). 
Fraser, Donald M. (D-Minn.). 
Gude, Gilbert (R-Md.). 
Halpern, Seymour (R-NY). 
Harrington, Michael (D-Mass.). 
Hawkins, Augustus F. (D-Calif.). 
Helstoski, Henry (D-NJ). 
Jacobs, Andrew, Jr. (D-Ind.). 
Kastenmeier, Robert W. (D-Wis.). 
Koch, Edward I. (D-NY). 
Lowenstein, Allard K. (D-NY). 
McCarthy, Richard D. (D-NY). 
Mikva, Abner J. (D-Ill.). 
Moorhead, William S, (D-Pa.). 
Morse, F. Bradford (R-Mass.). 
Moss, John E. (D-Calif.). 
Nix, Robert N, C. (D-Pa.). 
O'Neill, Thomas P., Jr. (D-Mass.). 
Ottinger, Richard L. (D-NY). 
Reuss, Henry S. (D-Wis.). 
Rosenthal, Benjamin S. (D-NY). 
Roybal, Edward R. (D-Calif.). 
Ryan, William F. (D-NY). 
Scheuer, James H. (D-NY). 
Stokes, Louis (D-Ohlo). 
Thompson, Frank, Jr. (D-NJ). 
Whalen, Charles W., Jr. (R-Ohio). 
Tunney, John V. (D-Calif.). 
Wolff, Lester L. (D-NY). 
SENATORS 
Brooke, Edward W. (R-Mass.). 
Cranston, Alan (D-Calif.). 
Goodell, Charles (R-NY). 
Javits, Jacob K. (R-NY). 
Kennedy, Edward M. (D-Mass.). 
Moss, Frank E. (D-Utah). 
Packwood, Robert (R-Oreg.). 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE 1% WAR STRATEGY 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
few years the Congress has become in- 
creasingly concerned over the volume 
and directions of our military growth. 
From the relatively restricted position of 
simple “massive retaliation” which was 
developed in the fifties we have moved 
to a much more complex position of 
“flexible response” which, quite apart 
from the specific issues of Vietnam, ABM, 
cost overrides, and disarmament, ap- 
pears to have placed us in the question- 
able posture of preparing to meet headon 
any and all contingencies arising in any 
and all corners of the globe. 

I think it is unwise to assume that we 
should, or indeed that we can be an effec- 
tive policeman for the world. On the 
other hand, we would be equally unjus- 
tified in thinking that a fortress America, 
withdrawn from foreign involvements 
and defending itself with a huge nuclear 
arsenal, can serve our interest in security 
and international peace in the years 
ahead. 

Consequently, I have been pleased with 
the initiatives taken by the Nixon ad- 
ministration to restructure our military 
position to more perfectly correspond 
with the real-world situation of today. 
As these policies take effect, I am con- 
fident that we will find it easier to keep 
military budgets within realistic and 
manageable limits while at the same time 
retaining the necessary ability to respond 
to international crises as the need arises. 

The following article, which appeared 
in yesterday’s Washington Post, presents 
what I believe to be a sound appraisal of 
the Nixon approach. Mr. Harwood’s 
thoughts merit our considered attention 
at this critical juncture. 

The article follows: 

THE “1% WAR STRATEGY" 
(By Richard Harwood) 

In the 1950s, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion developed a military doctrine that came 
to be known as “massive retaliation.” It was 
based on three assumptions: (a) that the 
Soviet Union and China were potential 
enemies; (b) that they could be "contained" 
or 'deterred" with nuclear weapons; (c) 
that huge conventional armies were there- 
fore unnecessary. 

In accordance with that doctrine, the 
armed forces were cut back from 3 million 
to 2.5 million men between 1955 and 1960. 
The military budget leveled off at about $45 
billion a year. 

When the Kennedy administration came 
to power, a new doctrine was born. It was 
called “flexible response." It was based on 
the theory that the United States in the 
1960s must be prepared to fight all kinds of 
wars, including guerrilla “wars of national 
liberation." 

Accordingly, a substantial buildup of con- 
ventional forces began. The armed forces 
were enlarged by about 500,000 men between 
1960 and 1965; another half-million were 
added in the last half of the decade. 

Today, a new military doctrine based on 
а “1% war strategy" is emerging. It strikes 
a compromise between “massive retaliation” 
and "flexible response." It involves fewer 
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men and less money than the doctrine of 
the 1960s and, presumably, assumes that we 
will be involved in fewer wars, That seemed 
to be what the President was telling Congress 
a few months ago in explaining what he was 
up to: 

“The stated basis of our conventional 
(military) posture in the 1960s was the so- 
called ‘2144 war’ principle. According to it, 
U.S. forces would be maintained for a three- 
month conventional forward defense of 
NATO, a defense of Korea or Southeast Asia 
against a full-scale Chinese attack, and a 
minor contingency—all simultaneously. 
These force levels were never reached. 

"In the effort to harmonize doctrine and 
capability, we chose what is best described 
as the '1!4 war’ strategy. Under it, we will 
maintain in peacetime general purpose forces 
adequate for simultaneously meeting a ma- 
jor Communist threat in either Europe or 
Asia, assisting allies against non-Chinese 
threats in Asia, and contending with a con- 
tingency elsewhere." 

In the past 18 months, the strength of 
the armed forces has been cut by about 300,- 
000 men. A further cut of 250,000 men by 
next summer has been promised by Secretary 
of Defense Melvin R. Laird. Still another re- 
duction of 500,000 men by the summer of 
1972 is contemplated in planning papers now 
circulating in the Pentagon. 

If all these troop reductions come to pass, 
our conventional forces 24 months hence 
will be back to the levels of the late 1950s. 

The socia] implications of this are sub- 
stantial, Hundreds of thousands of jobs in 
defense-related industries already are being 
eliminated and that process probably will 
continue in the years just ahead. 

The draft would cease to be a major irri- 
tant in our national life. An all-volunteer 
Army would be a practical, if perhaps un- 
wise, option for the Pentagon. The “reorder- 
ing of national priorities," which both the 
President and Laird have promised, could be 
speeded up. 

For American liberals, there is great irony 
in these past 10 years of military history, as 
Richard Goodwin, one of the elders of the 
New Left, has noted. 

They came to power in the 1960s to work a 
social revolution. They ended up with a 
bloated military establishment, a divisive 
war, and domestic chaos. 

“Two of the villains,” Goodwin has 
charged, ". . . are the Harvard University 
Department of Economics and the Harvard 
Business School: One for having introduced 
the 'new economies, which persuaded the 
U.S. government that it was all right to 
spend enormous amounts of money—money 
for which the military became the natural 
outlet; and the other for introducing man- 
agement techniques into the Pentagon that 
made the military far more efficient in pur- 
suit of their requests than they ever were 
before . . . Maybe what I'm suggesting is al- 
most & return to the doctrine of massive 
retaliation as а military strategy.” 

That's the difference a decade can make. 


A 22-PERCENT DEPLETION ALLOW- 
ANCE PROPOSED TO STIMULATE 
INCREASED PRODUCTION OF 
LOW-SULFUR COAL IN WAR ON 
AIR POLLUTION 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 
Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
intention on Friday to introduce legisla- 


tion which will permit a 22-percent de- 
pletion allowance in earnings derived 
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from the mining of low-sulfur coal or 
low-sulfur solvent refined coal. 

I believe the only way we can meet the 
enormous problem of air poliution and 
still produce the energy we need to keep 
our industry going is through increased 
production of low-sulfur coal or low- 
sulfur byproducts from coal. 

I am inserting in the Recorp today an 
excellent study prepared by Edward J. 
Petkus, research associate of the Chicago 
department of environmental control on 
the availability of low-sulfur deposits in 
Illinois and the rest of the Nation. 

I believe this report will contribute to- 
ward a better understanding of my bill. 

The report follows: 


THE AVAILABILITY OF LOW SULFUR COAL IN 
CHICAGO 


(By Edward J. Petkus, research associate, 
Department of Environmental Control, 
Chicago, Ill.) 

SUMMARY 


There is a nationwide shortage of coal and 
even & more severe shortage of low sulfur 
coal, Practically all the low sulfur coal now 
being mined is tied up in long term con- 
tracts with steel mills or utilities. Steel mills 
require low sulfur coal for metallurgical pur- 
poses and utilities such as Consolidated Edi- 
son of New York require it because New York 
City has had a 1% sulfur coal ordinance in 
effect for some time. 

Nationwide the reserves of coal with less 
than 1.5% sulfur are enormous. Based upon 
the 1969 production rate of 580 million tons, 
there is sufficient quantities of 15% sulfur 
coal to last over 200 years at a 50% recovery 
rate. This assumes that there would be а 
demand for 1.5% sulfur coal for the entire 
580 million tons, The only near term solution 
to the shortage of low sulfur coal is to open 
new mines in areas with this type of coal. 
The utilities can exert considerable leverage 
on coal mining companies to open the re- 
quired mines because theirs is the only mar- 
ket that is expanding substantially in the 
usage of coal. 

The Chicago area has traditionally re- 
ceived most of its coal from the Illinois-In- 
diana-West Kentucky coal field and particu- 
larly from Illinois because of low cost due to 
the very large efficlent mines 1n Illinois and 
because of low transportation costs. Unfortu- 
nately coal from Illinois mines averages over 
3% in sulfur and most of it is unsuitable to 
use In Chicago, where a city ordinance will 
require 275 sulfur coal this summer and ulti- 
mate stepwise reductions to 1.5% sulfur. The 
reserves of low sulfur coal are small in Illi- 
nois being only about 1.5% of the total 
reserves with a sulfur content less than 1.5%. 
However, there are fifty different coal seams 
in Iliinois and 85 to 90% of the production 
to date has come from only two of these and 
the remainder from only four others. There- 
fore, the coal reserves of Illinois have been 
exploited in only a minor way and it is pos- 
sible that large quantities of low sulfur 
coal may yet be discovered. 

Commonwealth Edison Company burns 
&bout two-thirds of the coal used in the 
Chicago area. Recently, Edison announced 
that they will comply with the pending 
city ordinance by various expedients. Switch- 
ing to use of imported fuel oil, natural gas 
&nd the use Of coal from the west will sub- 
stantially reduce their sulfur emissions. The 
largest coal burning stations in the Edison 
system all lie In one direction from Chicago, 
which is to the southwest. With a prevailing 
wind from this direction, all the exhaust 
SO. could be picked up and carried over 
or into Chicago's air. No further coal plants 
should be built in this general direction. 
The necessity of Edison to go to the west 
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illustrates the lack of availability of low 
sulfur coal nearer to Chicago from Appala- 
chia or Illinois. 

The City of Chicago Purchasing Depart- 
ment has had difficulty in securing sufficient 
low sulfur coal for its needs. Only one of 
eight companies that specifically have mines 
yielding low sulfur coal submitted a bid to 
the City for 2.3% sulfur coal and this was 
& small company, which may not be able 
to deliver the entire yearly demand of 125,- 
000 tons of bituminous coal. 

A telephone survey of Chicago coal deal- 
ers found that the majority of coal in in- 
ventory had a sulfur content of less than 
2.5%. None of the dealers foresaw any prob- 
lems in bringing their inventory of high 
sulfur coal down to zero by this summer. 
An on-site verification of their file data 
may be sufficient to determine their inven- 
tory of coal with a sulfur content above 2.5% 
and also to gauge the high sulfur coal in- 
ventory of their customers. 


NATIONAL LOW SULFUR COAL SUPPLY 


The one over-riding fact is that there is à 
countrywide shortage of coal. Total coal de- 
mand in 1969, as in 1968, outstripped produc- 
tion by a margin of some 20 million tons. As 
& result, stockpiles were drawn down and 
are still being drawn down to meet the deflcit. 
This countrywide shortage means that there 
is demand for any type of coal, either high 
or low in sulfur. Under these conditions, 
there is little incentive for producers to re- 
duce their mining of high sulfur coal and 
increase their production of low sulfur coal. A 
bargraph breakdown of bituminous coal con- 
sumption in the Coal Age magazine issue of 
February, 1969, shows that steel and indus- 
trial consumption of coal has been relatively 
static during the past 10 years. Most of the 
expansion of consumption has been in the 
utility and export market. The retail con- 
sumption of coal has steadily decreased over 
the past decade. Following is the relative 
consumption of each classification: Utilities, 
316 million tons (54.7%); steel, 102 million 
tons (17.6%); cement and other manufac- 
turing, 94 miilion tons (16.3%); export, 51 
million tons (8.8%); retail deliveries, 15 mil- 
lion tons (2.5%). 

Total bituminous coal production was esti- 
mated to be 578 million tons in 1969 and 554 
milion tons in 1968. The all time high for 
bituminous production was 631 million tons 
in 1947. Coal Age magazine expects this pro- 
duction record to be surpassed in either 1970 
or 1971. 

This report deals almost exclusively with 
bituminous or soft coal. This is the over- 
whelming type of coal being mined and used 
in the States. The production of anthracite 
of hard coal represents only 2% of that of 
bituminous production and has been in & 
steady decline for many years. The other 
types of fossil fuels such as peat, brown coal, 
lignite and sub-bituminous are not in wide 
spread use in the United States. There are 
two main bituminous fields in the United 
States that supply practically all of the coal 
for Chicago and the Midwest. These are the 
Ilinois-Indiana-West Kentucky field and the 
Appalachian field extending from Pennsyl- 
vania through West Virginia, East Kentucky 
and south to Alabama. Because of marketing 
and transportation patterns, most of the 
Appalachian coal sold to the Chicago area 
comes from East Kentucky or West Virginia. 
There are many smaller coal fields in the 
country but in general the coal is used locally 
and is not exported to other states. Bitumi- 
nous coal is not a specific type of coal but 
represents a range of fossil fuels. Bituminous 
coal has a carbon content of 78-92%, hydro- 
gen about 5.3%, and oxygen about 8%. 

There are both long term and short term 
reasons for the countrywide shortage of coal. 
The long term reasons are the fundamental 
causes for the present shortage and began 
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during the post World War II period. The 
all time record bituminous production was 
631 million tons in 1947 and marked the be- 
ginning of a large scale switch to oll and 
gas energy by industrial and residential 
users. In particular, railroad usage went 
from a maximum of about 140 million tons 
to practically nothing now and space heat- 
ing demands from 120 million tons to about 
15 million tons now. In contrast, utility us- 
age has expanded from about 80 million 
tons to about 320 million tons today. The 
overall result was a decrease in the total mar- 
ket for coal to about 360 million tons in 
1954 from 630 million tons in 1947. This 1oss 
of markets caused a loss of profits and very 
littie capital expenditures were made during 
this period not only by the mining com- 
panies, but also by the railroad companies, 
The railroad companies spent very little on 
railroad cars and appurtenant equipment 
during this period and the car shortage is 
persistent even to this day. In the 1950's, 
there was much propaganda espoused about 
the coming of nuclear power and the de- 
crease in markets for coal. This also had a 
bad effect on capital expenditures by mining 
companies and railroads. It wasn't until the 
middle and late 1960's that the coal peopie 
finally realized that coal markets were ex- 
panding and that they had a definite future 
for many years in the overall energy picture 
in the United States, and this began an 
upsurge in capital expenditures. 

In the short term, there is a very definite 
Shortage of railroad cars. Some mines could 
only operate 2 or 3 days a week because of 
railroad car shortage during the current 
winter. The changing marketing pattern, 
caused by demands for low sulfur coal also 
is contributing and will contribute to the 
coal shortage. For example, large amounts of 
coal will now be shipped from Wyoming and 
Montana by Edison, which wil mean a 1,200 
mile shipment instead of perhaps 300 miles. 
This in effect will require four times as many 
coal cars to be used for transporting the 
western coal to Chicago. There is also a 
shortage of skilled help and supervisory help. 
Skilled help is now needed instead of or- 
dinary labor because most of the mines are 
totaliy mechanized. Complex machinery has 
to be operated by trained pepole. On the 
supervisory level, only 100 mining engineers 
were graduated from 10 schools in 1969. Fif- 
teen years ago 37 schools turned out 500 
mining engineers. 

The economic ties between the Utilities 
and the Coal Companies are very intimate 
and are the basis for expansion of coal pro- 
duction in the United States. First of all, 
the utilities used about 55% of the entire 
coal output in the United States in 1969 
and they are the only consumer that is ex- 
panding usage of coal. Industrial, mining 
and export usage has been relatively static 
during the past few years. One mining com- 
pany stated that no new mine can be de- 
veloped unless a long term contract for the 
purchase of at least 2,000,000 tons per year 
is obtained and the great majority of these 
contracts are no doubt obtained from utili- 
ties. This long term contract is then sub- 
mitted to various financial institutions to 
obtain & loan and cash for mine develop- 
ment. There is no question in my mind that 
considerable leverage can be exerted on the 
mining companies by the utilities to open 
low sulfur coal mines. Public opinion should 
continue to be applied to utilities to force 
them in the direction of low surfur coal 
usage. Commonwealth Edison Company has 
only this past week secured the necessary low 
sulfur coal to comply with the City ordi- 
nance. 

Bureau of Mines data for the entire United 
States was presented by the Illinois State 
Geological Survey with corrected data from 
Illinois. This data is summarized below: 
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This shows that there is a tremendous 
amount of coal in the ground with a sulfur 
content of 1.5% or less. If only 50% of the 
reserves are recoverable, there would still be 
over 200 years of production possible at the 
1969 rate. This assumes that the entire 1969 
demand would be for 1.5% sulfur coal. There 
will probably always be a demand for higher 
sulfur coal in areas outside of metropolitan 
A which do not have air pollution prob- 
ems. 


ILLINOIS LOW SULFUR COAL RESERVES 


Illinois coal is of special interest to Chicago 
because of its proximity and low mining 
cost. Illinois coal is easy to mine because it is 
shallow, and occurs in relatively thick seams. 
Three of the four biggest mines in the coun- 
try are Illinois mines with the top two being 
Peabody Coal's, River King mine and South- 
western Coal's. Captain each yielding over 5 
million tons a year by stripping mining. Illi- 
nois has the larges bituminous coal reserves 
in the country of about 140 billion tons. In 
1969, Illinois mines produced 64.8 million 
tons of coal and about 60 million tons in 
1968. About 43.5 million tons were consumed 
in the state in 1968 leaving about 16.5 million 
tons for export from the state. Following are 
the consumption figures for 1968: 


Million 
Percent 


At the 1968 production rate of about 65 
million tons, Illinois has enough coal to 
last over 2,000 years or 1,000 years at a 50% 
yield without regard to the sulfur content. 

Recent testimony of Mr. Jack Simon of the 
Ilinois State Geological Survey before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission stated that 
only 3% of the reserves of coal in Illinois 
have a sulfur content below 2.5% and per- 
haps half of this was coal with a sulfur con- 
tent less than 1.5%. However, because the 
Coal reserves are so vast and the produc- 
tion to date relatively small, these reserves 
have been exploited in only a minor way. 
There are fifty different coal seams in Illi- 
nois and 85 to 90% of the production to 
date has come from two of these, which are 
Herrin No. 6 seam and the Harrisburg- 
Springfield No. 5 seam. It is possible that 
much more testing, development and exploi- 
tation could reveal a great deal more low 
sulfur coal. There is a large disparity in 
estimates of reserves of low sulful coal for 
Illinois as reported by the Bureau of Mines 
in 1966 and present estimates by the Illi- 
nois State Geological Survey (ICGC). As 
explained by the ISGS, the Bureau esti- 
mates are based upon 1935 data obtained 
from the ISGS. Much of the low sulfur re- 
Serves have been mined out since then be- 
cause of demand for premium coal and there 
were some large errors in the Bureau report. 
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For example, one large area was estimated to 
contain over 8 billion tons of coal with less 
than 2% sulfur, but recent detailed studies 
by the ISGS have revealed only 1 billion tons 
of low sulfur coal for this particular area. 
It must be emphasized that the ISGS 1s the 
ultimate source of current data for the State 
of Illinois and that Bureau of Mines reports 
are compiled from ISGS data and data from 
similar organizations in the other coal pro- 
ducing states. These conclusions are corrobo- 
rated by the fact that Edison has had to go 
outside of Illinois to the western states to 
secure low sulfur coal. The western coal is 
probably lower in quality and the trans- 
portation costs wil] be much higher. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON CO. 


Since Commonwealth Edison Company 
burns about two-thirds of the high sulfur 
coal in the Chicago area, some comments re- 
garding their coal consumption program are 
in order. Table I summarizes the coal usage 
for each of their power stations in 1967. There 
have been some recent changes in these fig- 
ures for the Chicago area plants, but these 
overall consumption figures can still serve as 
& guide line. One outstanding fact, that is 
derived from this table, is that the percentage 
of Edison's coal burned in Chicago proper is 
relatively small, being only 20.5%. However, 
Edison includes the Ridgeland plant in their 
Chicago planning because of its immediate 
location to the City and this would bring 
the coal burned up to 28.495 or 4,333,000 tons 
per year for the Chicago area. The largest 
Edison stations are the Will County station 
with a coal burn of 2,918,000 tons per year and 
Joliet with 4,243,000 tons per year. An un- 
fortunate conclusion becomes clear upon 
studying the location of these Edison sta- 
tions. With a prevailing southwest wind all 
the exhaust SO, is picked up consecutively 
from the Joliet, Will County and Ridgeland 
plants and brought directly into or over Chi- 
cago. No doubt these plants were placed in 
this location because of the avallability of 
cooling water along the Illinois waterway. 
However, no further coal burning plants 
should be placed along this general direction. 
Recently Edison announced that the entire 
Ridgeland plant coal burn will be converted 
to fuel oil provided that a foreign oil im- 
port quota is obtained. Also the Northwest 
plant which burns a relatively minor 170,000 
tons per year will be retired. The small size 
of the Northwest plant suggests that it is 
probably old and obsolete anyway. All but 
one coal burnnig unit at the Calumet sta- 
tion will be retired. These changes would re- 
duce the coal burn to 2,800,000 tons from a 
previous 4,333,000 tons for the Chicago area. 

Edison burns about one-fourth of the out- 
put of Illinois mines or about 16.2 million 
tons per year. This will create a very large 
shift away from Illinois mine production dur- 
ing the next few years. For the short term, 
because of the overall coal shortage, other 
outlets can probably be found for this coal 
output. In the longer term, as restrictions 
on high sulfur coal become more widespread 
and even State wide, the sulfur must be re- 
moved from the coal at the mine and in the 
boilers to maintain Illinois markets for coal. 
These sulfur removal research and develop- 
ment programs should be greatly expanded 
because of the very large economic con- 
sequences of shifting fuel markets. Edison 
stated that its natural gas usage will be 
increased by 50% in 1970 over the 1969 level. 
However, when this fuel is burned is of the 
utmost importance. Natural gas is available 
on a low cost basis mainly when space heating 
requirements are low, that is, in the May to 
October non-heating season. Since Chicago's 
air pollution alerts are based mainly upon 
SO, concentration, these alerts occur mainly 
during the heating season. The switching 
to 1.576 S fuel oil at the Ridgeland plant 
from a nominal 3.0 % S Illinois coal would 
halve the SO, emissions there. 
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TABLE I.—TOTAL COAL USED BY COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
CO., IN 1967 (1959 KEYSTONE COAL DIRECTORY) 


Percent 
coal 


Tons 


Plant and address per year 


Fisk, 1111 Cermak Road, Chicago... 
Crawford, 3501 S. Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago. 
Northwest, 3400 N. California 
Avenue. 
Calumet, 3200 E. 100th Street 
Total coal usage Chicago 
proper 


Ridgeland, 4300 S. Ridgeland, 


Berwyn. 
Joliet, Joliet, HI 
lr soda No. 1, Waukegan, 


Will County, Lockport Township 
Powerton, Pekin, 111 

Dixon, Dixon, 11 

Kincaid, Kincaid, 11 


Total coal used, entire system. 15, 255, 000 


Note: Percent coal burned in Chicago proper equals 3,125,000 
over 15,255,000100=20.5 percent. Percent coal burned 
including Ridgeland equals 4,333,000 over 15,255,000x100-— 
28.4 percent. 


CHICAGO LOW SULFUR COAL SUPPLY 


Data from the City Purchasing Depart- 
ment was obtained from Mr. John O'Connor 
to determine their problems in obtaining low 
sulfur coal. Table I summarizes the City's 
fuel requirements for 1970. Smokeless coal 
has a low sulfur content and low volatility 
and is used in five water pumping stations, 
some library buildings (including the Main 
Library Building) and at Navy Pier. This coal 
has been used in these buildings for the past 
several years because of concern over air pol- 
lution, even though the coal is relatively high 
cost at $21.00 per ton. 

Bituminous coal is the main fuel used in 
the City and specifically is used for five pump- 
ing stations and the Municipal Heating plant 
at 54 West Hubbard Street. These buildings 
are in the process of being converted to the 
usage of natural gas. Peoples Gas has assured 
the City that an ample supply of gas will be 
available for all City plants and buildings 
now being converted. This conversion should 
be completed within two years. Bituminous 
coal supplied to the City has for years come 
from Illinois mines mainly because of low 
freight rates. The sulfur content has been 
about 3% because inherently most of the 
coal mined in Illinois has a sulfur content 
greater than 2.5%. The Purchasing Depart- 
ment recently contacted five companies in 
Illinois and three in Eastern Kentucky that 
specifically have mines that yield coal with 
a sulfur content less than 2.5% to determine 
availability of low sulfur coal. All of these 
companies, except one smaller producer in 
Eastern Kentucky (Rialto Coal Company) 
claimed that their entire production of low 
sulfur coal is committed to steel industries 
or utilities under long term contracts. This 
small company may not be able to supply 
the entire city demand of 125,000 tons, there- 
fore, the Department is asking for bids on 
smaller batches of 25,000 tons each from oth- 
er companies. None of the large companies 
contacted would admit that they have any 
further low sulfur coal mines under develop- 
ment, Another small Illinois company, Ayr- 
shire Coal Company, stated that they have 
a mine under development that gives indi- 
cation of producing low sulfur coal, but it 
would take two or more years before coal 
could be delivered. The coal from Eastern 
Kentucky will be delivered beginning April 1, 
1970, but its use is not without problems. 
Because of its low ash content, upon burning, 
the grates are not readily covered with ash 
and come in contact with hot burning coal, 
which can then cause grate damage. Data 
for fuel oil, diesel fuel and LPG is also in- 
cluded because it is available. All of these 
fuels have low sulfur content. 


1,175, 000 
1, 539, 000 


88 
85 
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Type 
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TABLE 2.—CITY OF CHICAGO FUEL USAGE PER ANNUM IN 1970 


Amount 


Total Sulfur Other 


Smokeless coal......... 
Bituminous coal. ....... 
Fuel oil No. 1) 

Fuel oil No. 217—--7------ 
Fuel oil No. 5.......... 
Fuel oil No. 6. ......... 
Propane fuel 


Diesel fuel No. 1) 
Diesel fuel No. 25 


7,000 tons... 
- 125,000 tons. 


- About 2,000,000 gallons. . - 


1,060,000 gallons 
5,000,000 
- 350,000 gallons 


71$0.1164 per gallon. . - | 
$0.078 per gallon... 
$0.0627 per gallon... 
$0.0558 per gallon... 


$0.1325 per gallon... 
155,000 gallons 1591225 ber gallon. 


000 Less than 1.5 percent 
Normally 3 percent 
Very low 
500 Less than 114 percent. 
Less than 2 percent 
Mere dou Жа LS 


3-4 percent ash. 


A telephone survey of Chicago coal dealers 
was made to determine their problems in 
regard to supplying customers with low sulfur 
coal. A total of seven coal dealers were inter- 
viewed from all parts of the city to obtain 
а representative sample. Each dealer referred 
to the extremely tight coal situation. They 
all have coal on order, but are receiving very 
little from the mines. So far they have been 
&ble to meet all requests by depleting their 
Stockpiles. Their stockpiles are usually built 
up during the summer when the demand for 
coal decreases. At the present time the ma- 
jority of coal in inventory is that with a 
sulfur content below 2.5%. My estimate is 
that 25% or less of the coal in inventory has 
& sulfur content greater than 2.5%. They 
consistently reported that the only coal in 
inventory with a sulfur content greater than 
2.5% was Western Kentucky coal from seam 
number 11. All of the Illinois, East Kentucky, 
West Virginia and West Kentucky seam num- 
ber six coal on hand had less than 2.5% 
sulfur. None of the dealers foresee any prob- 
lem in reducing their high sulfur coal inven- 
tory to zero by July 5, 1970. Of course this 
does not mean that all the high sulfur coal 
will be used up by the consumer by this date. 
No doubt some consumers will have coal in 
the bin with a high sulfur content after this 
date. One dealer reported that he is attempt- 
ing to get any type of coal because his in- 
ventory is so low. This means that he may 
receive coal with a sulfur content greater 
than 2.57; even though the ordinance is 
pending. Al of the dealers appeared to have 
good data on the sulfur content of their coal 
so that actual analysis of coal in inventory 
after July 5 may not be necessary. An on-site 
verification of their file data in regard to 
&mount of inventory and sulfur analyses may 
suffice. Inspection of records of shipment to 
their customers would be useful to gauge the 
inventory of high sulfur coal in the bins. 

The Engineering Services Division of the 
Department of Environmental Control has a 
record of coal usage for every residential, 
commercial, industrial and utility user on 
several thousand cards. These data were last 
compiled for 1965 and are as listed below 
with modifications for utility usage, which 
includes 1970 data: 


Coal 


Type tons/year 


Residential 
Commercial. 
Industrial. 
Utility... 


There have been no doubt reductions in 
coal usage since 1965 residential, commercial 
and industrial users due to conversions and 
urban renewal. Based upon the above figures 
coal usage by the utility plants is approxi- 
mately one-half of the entire amount in the 
City proper. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE F-111 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 4, 1970, the Washington Star car- 


ried a story about the F-111 aircraft. 
The story is so filled with inaccuracies 
and gross distortions that, after some re- 
flection, I feel compelled to set the record 
straight. 

My interest in the F-111 has several 
origins. First, as a former jet fighter 
pilot in the Korean war I have developed 
an abiding concern about the air arm of 
this country's national defense system. 
Second, I am one of the few Members 
of Congress who has been privileged to 
actually fly and check out in the F-111. 
And third, I am a Representative from 
the great State of Texas, the State in 
which the F-111 is produced. These fac- 
tors aside, however, I would have re- 
sponded to this article in any event, if 
for no other reason that to serve the in- 
terest of truth. 

At the outset, I want to make my posi- 
tion on the F-111 clear. On the basis of 
my aviation experience, particularly with 
reference to military aircraft, coupled 
with my personal knowledge of the plane 
itself, I can unhesitantly state that the 
F-111 has remarkable and unique char- 
acteristics which make it the most ad- 
vanced and most capable military air- 
craft possessed by any nation in the 
world today. 

Mr. Speaker, we in this Chamber are 
all well aware of the controversy sur- 
rounding the F-111. As I said during an 
earlier floor statement on this issue: 

Certain individuals and interests have un- 
fairly and prejudicially attacked the F-111 
and with such regularity that on balance I 
would say that more heat than light has 
been shed on the subject. 


In this regard the Washington Star 
article entitled *F—111 Performance Far 
Short, Costs Rising, Air Force Finds," is 
a perfect example of unfair and preju- 
dicial reporting. The article is filled with 
misstatements and misrepresentations; 
consequently, not only does it not have 
any real news value, it obscures more 
than it clarifies, and creates altogether 
new problems of public acceptance for a 
much maligned aircraft. 

I would like my colleagues to read the 
full text of this article. Then I would 
like to look at key areas in the article 
where the author committed particularly 
grievous reporting errors. It follows: 
F-111 PERFORMANCE Far SHORT, Cost RISING, 

AI FORCE FINDS 
(By Wiliam Howard) 

A newly updated catalogue of deficiencies 
in the swing-wing F111 reveals the fighter 
bomber is falling far short in performance 
while costs keep on soaring. 

In a report to Congress, the Air Force says 
the plane is so overweight—by nearly 7 
tons—that it has to be flown lower and slower 
and needs more runway to take off than spec- 
ified in the contract with General Dynamics 
Corp. 

Particularly crucial is the F11l's combat 
ceiling. The specification was for 62,300 ft.; 


the demonstrated performance inflight tests 
shows а ceiling of 57,200, a loss of more than 
1 mile. The MIG-23 Foxbat—Russia's hottest 
fighter—has a reported service ceiling of 
80,000 ft. 

MAXIMUM SPEED CUT 

Several versions of the MIG-21 also have 
reported ceilings of 60,000 to 65,000 ft.—indi- 
cating the F111 would be at a clear disad- 
vantage against the MIG-21. 

The maximum speed of the F111 was sup- 
posed to be 1,875 m.p.h. This has been cut to 
1,650 m.p.h. The Air Force says if it is flown 
any faster than 1,650 m.p.h. the engines may 
stall—the result of a troublesome air inlet. 

One of the great advantages of undertaking 
the controversial plane, its backers claimed, 
was а 5,000 mile “ferry range’’—allowing it to 
be based in the United States and quickly 
flown any place in the world. The actual ferry 
distance is turning out to be closer to 3,000 
miles, which means it must be refueled to 
make it across the Atlantic. 

The F1l1l’s 41-ton heft is partly to blame. 
But the Air Force says increases in drag 
and an engine that burns more fuel than 
expected also are responsible. 


EFFECTIVENESS REDUCED 


These deficiencies are also reducing the 
Fill’s effectiveness as a bomber. 

The original specifications called for the 
plane to be able to dash over enemy territory 
at top speed of 1,875 m.p.h. for a distance of 
nearly 250 miles to limit exposure to anti- 
aircraft fire. The actual dash distance has 
not been demonstrated yet but the Air Force 
estimates it will be only about 35 miles, and 
at the lower top speed of 1,650 m.p.h. 

Thus, the bomb-run performance will be 
on a par with the Phantom F4, which has 
been America's mainstay for the past decade, 
but is considered no match for advanced 
antiaircraft missiles. 

When the program was launched by then 
Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara in 
1961, Air Force expected to bulld 2,446 F111's 
for about $6 billion. 


The total number of planes has since 
shrunk to 547 and the cost has jumped to 
$7.5 billion by today’s estimates and may 
go higher. Put another way, the cost per 
plane has risen from $4 millon in 1963 to 
nearly $14 million. 

GROUNDED FOR TESTS 

The 300 F111’s that have been built are 
grounded while they undergo tests to deter- 
mine whether their wings will crack off in 
flight—tests ordered in the wake of an ac- 
cident last December. 

The first batch of 19 planes has 
the proof test without a failure, but they 
all still must be tried in the air and it will 
take until 1972 to get them operational. 

What's more, the Air Force says a new 
wing box must be installed in many models 
to correct another defect and this will en- 
tall further delays. 


Mr. Speaker, in the second paragraph, 
the writer charges that the F-111 “needs 
more runway to take off than specified 
in the contract with General Dynamics." 
Indeed, the performance chart shows 
the F-111 requires 3,550 feet of runway 
for takeoff versus 2,780 feet as specified. 
No other fighter-bomber can take off in 
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3,500 feet with even half the bomb load 
and half the range of the F—111. 

In the third paragraph, reference is 
made to combat ceiling, and it is charged 
that although the F-111 specification was 
for 62,300 feet, in flight tests the airplane 
achieved only 57,200 feet—a loss of more 
than 1 mile. The difference between 
62,300 feet and 57,200 feet is 5,100 feet 
and, as every schoolchild knows, a mile 
has 5,280 feet. Moreover, according to 
the Air Force, this measure has no tac- 
tical significance. 

In paragraphs three and four, the 
writer departs from Air Force testi- 
mony to erroneously compare the com- 
bat ceiling of the F-111 with that of the 
Russian Mig-21 and the Mig-23. First 
of all the Soviet aircraft and the F-111 
have different missions and cannot be 
compared in the first place. In the second 
place, wings of either Russian plane 
would sheer off in pursuit of an F-111 
at its top speed at low level where it is 
built to operate. 

In paragraph five, the writer again 
displays his lack of aeronautical knowl- 
edge. He charges that the top speed of 
the F-111 “was supposed to be 1,875 miles 
per hour" and says this "has been cut to 
1,650 miles per hour." Then he notes that 
the F-111 may not be flown faster than 
1,650 miles per hour lest the engines 
stall. Air Force charts, however, express 
the speed requirement of the F-111 in 
mach numbers, not miles per hour. The 
top speed required is shown to be mach 
2.5, which at altitude is 1,650 miles per 
hour, not 1,875. In fact, 1,875 miles per 
hour at altitude is mach 2.83 and there 
is only one airplane in the U.S. inven- 
tory that fast, the SR-71. 

In paragraph six, it is alleged that the 
F-111 failed to meet its specified ferry 
range of 5,000 miles and thus must be 
refueled “‘to make it across the Atlantic." 
Air Force charts show, however, that the 
specified ferry range is 4,180 nautical 
miles, not 5,000 miles. Given the fact that 
F-111's already have flown across the At- 
lantic without being refueled or with- 
out even carrying extra fuel tanks be- 
neath their wings, one is left with the 
question, Has the writer erred again or 
have the continents moved apart since 
this accomplishment? 

In paragraph nine, the writer again 
shows his inability to express mach 
numbers in miles per hour and intro- 
duces a new requirement for the air- 
plane. There is no specification calling 
for a top speed of even 1,650 miles per 
hour over 250 or any other number of 
miles, The “supersonic dash" specifica- 
tion is for mach 1.2 at sea level, which 
amounts to 760 miles per hour, and the 
required number of miles is 210 not 250. 

In paragraph 10, the reader is treated 
to yet another departure from. the per- 
formance chart by the observation that 
the F-11l's “bomb run performance 
wil be on a par with the Phan- 
tom F-4.” Any Air Force official would 
have told the author that the F-4, which 
has an admittedly distinguished record, 
cannot bomb at night or in bad weather, 
cannot bomb as accurately even in day- 
light, can carry only half as many bombs 
half as far, cannot fly bombing missions 
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unescorted by tankers and other support 
aircraft, and can attain supersonic speed 
at sea level only for comparatively short 
periods of time. The F-111 has flown 
unescorted night missions against North 
Vietnamese targets, 80 percent of them 
in weather so foul all other aircraft were 
grounded, and put its bombs on target 
with fantastic accuracy. 

In paragraphs 11 and 12, the F-111 
is saddled with cost growth “from $4 
million in 1965 to nearly $14 million.” 
It is pointed out that the Air Force 
at the outset expected to buy 2,446 F- 
lll's and that the number has shrunk 
to 547. Here the writer committed a sin 
of omission in not pointing out that this 
is precisely why the unit cost has risen, 
that unit price always go up when quan- 
tity procured comes down. He also failed 
to note that for an additional $1.5 bil- 
lion in calendar years 1970, 1971, and 
1972, the Air Force can procure an ad- 
ditional 300 F-111's because much of 
what has been spent went for the pur- 
chase of development, tooling, and com- 
ponents for future aircraft. 

In paragraph 15, the author says: 

A new wing box must be installed in many 
models to correct another defect and this 
will entail further delays. 


Had he been reading the newspapers 
he writes for, hopefully he would not 
have written this. The Department of 
Defense announced on April 20, 1970, 
that the wing carry-through box of the 
F-111 had met the Air Force require- 
ment for a 10-year service life and that 
"the test results verify the structural 
fatigue life of the wing carry-through 
boxes installed in all production Е--111 
aircraft." Had he bothered to ask, he 
would have been advised that the tests 
have continued and that the wing carry- 
through box to date has exceeded the 
Air Force requirement by 50 percent. 

Finally, I would like to point out that 
had the writer read page 733 of the 
record of the House appropriations 
hearing at which the F-111 perform- 
ance chart was submitted by the Air 
Force, he would have noted the testi- 
mony of Maj. Gen. Otto J. Glasser, 
Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff, Re- 
search and Development, who said: 

Let me summarize by saying that opera- 
tionally the Air Force is completely satisfied 
with the aircraft with respect to its ability 
to perform the mission for which it was 
designed. 


Mr. Speaker, the facts speak for them- 
selves. The writer of the article in ques- 
tion, has completely ignored either by 
choice or by chance the fundamental 
Standards of professional journalism. 
That his employer, the Newhouse Na- 
tional News Service, and his syndicators, 
the Chicago Daily News utilize his ar- 
ticles, apparently without question, is 
shocking. For if the unsuspecting public 
does not have some reasonable assurance 
that the news is fairly and objectively 
reported at least in the news columns 
of the paper, then the fourth estate 
is indeed derelict in its public responsi- 
bilities. 

It is instances like this that make me 
hope that journalism consider adopting 
some comprehensive code of conduct 
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with appropriate procedures for profes- 
sion redressing grievances, similar per- 
haps to the codes that exist in the med- 
ical and legal professions. I think it would 
be in the interests of both the general 
public and the journalism profession if 
an internal code of professional conduct 
were developed and enforced. 


REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE 
OGDEN R. REID UPON INTRO- 
DUCING THE NEWSMEN’S PRIVI- 
LEGE ACT OF 1970 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing today the Newsmen’s 
Privilege Act of 1970, a bill which will 
protect all newsmen and other persons 
directly engaged in the gathering or 
presentation of news for any newspaper, 
periodical, wire service, or radio or tele- 
vision station from the forced disclosure 
of their confidential information and 
the sources thereof. 

While similar legislation in this area 
has already been introduced this session, 
it is my view that the bill I am intro- 
ducing today offers a more complete 
and justified protection to newsmen. 
Specifically, my bill provides that in a 
civil action for damages a newsman will 
keep his privilege against forced dis- 
closure of his source unless the court 
makes a finding that substantial injus- 
tice will result to the party seeking the 
information if the source remains anon- 
ymous. In other bills in this area, a news- 
man would automatically be forced to 
disclose his source in any civil suit for 
damages. 

In my judgment, recent events have 
pointed out the crucial need for legisla- 
tion of this type. In February, the Jus- 
tice Department attempted to subpena 
notes, tapes, recordings, news film, and 
unedited files. As noted by former At- 
torney General Ramsey Clark, this type 
of action represented a sharp departure 
from previous Department policy. Also in 
February of this year, two CBS reporters 
were issued subpenas to testify before 
a Federal grand jury inquiry into the 
Black Panthers. In order to cover the 
vast number of possible instances in 
which protection for newsmen is needed, 
my bill extends its jurisdiction over all 
Federal courts, grand juries, agencies, 
commissions, the Congress, and all com- 
mittees thereof. 

The legislation realizes, and I believe 
rightly so, the preferred status accorded 
to the first amendment freedoms in re- 
cent years by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Freedom of the press implies the free flow 
of news and information, within the lim- 
itations of libel and obscenity and, in 
essence, represents the public’s right to 
know. Only the most overriding consid- 
erations of public policy or the individ- 
ual’s right to redress of grievances in 
civil actions through the courts should 
take precedence over the public’s right to 
be informed on all subjects. 
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This legislation does not intend to 
place newsmen above the law, but is de- 
signed to defend against possible repres- 
sion of the news media which could con- 
ceivably transform our sources of news 
into little more than propaganda arms 
for the Government. 

Section 2 of the bill refers to the non- 
disclosure of confidential information, 
while section 3 refers to the nondisclo- 
sure of sources of information. Section 4 
contains several important qualifications 
to the privileges provided in the previ- 
ous two sections: first, pertaining to the 
privilege conferred in section 2 concern- 
ing the information itself, the privilege 
shall not apply to any information which 
has been previously published or broad- 
cast as to its contents by the person 
claiming the privilege. This provision is 
specifically drawn narrowly, so that only 
in the case where the newsmen had pre- 
viously allowed the content of the mate- 
rial in question to become public, may he 
be denied his privilege of nondisclosure. 

The second qualification pertains to 
the privilege of nondisclosure of the 
source of information in section 3. The 
most important point here is that which 
I mentioned at the beginning of my re- 
marks: a newsman will only be required 
to name his source when the court finds 
that substantial injustice would result to 
the other party if the source remained 
anonymous. This provision applies only 
to civil actions for damages. 

Yet another qualification limits the 
privilege concerning the source when it 
would apply to the details of any grand 
jury investigation or other proceeding 
required to be secret under the laws of 
the United States. 

Section 4(c) provides that in any case 
where a person claims the privilege un- 
der section 2 or 3, the person seeking 
the information may apply to the ap- 
propriate Federal district court for an 
order divesting the privilege. The order 
shall be granted if, after a hearing, there 
is substantial evidence that disclosure of 
the information is required to prevent a 
threat to human life, espionage, or of 
foreign aggression. 'This interposition 
between prosecutor and newsman pro- 
vides a buffer zone against “fishing ex- 
peditions" by requiring that the party 
seeking the information prove the exist- 
ence of a legitimate and specific threat. 
It should be noted that this applies to 
both privileges, and is the rule for all 
cases except those which are of the na- 
ture of a civil suit for damages. In these 
particular cases, the rule of 4(b) (1) ap- 
plies for the source of the information 
only. Otherwise, 4(c) governs. e: 

In conclusion I would add that free- 
dom of the press, like freedom of speech, 
can easily be emasculated. Sometimes 
this may occur at such an incremental 
pace that the erosion is difficult to see 
until the freedom is irrevocably impaired. 
In my view, legislation such as this bill 
will provide a formidable barrier to those 
who, whether the Government or private 
parties, seek to use the press to further 
their own interests—often which are not 
the interests of the public. 

Iam therefore hopeful that the House 
of Representatives will carefully con- 
sider this legislation, and pass favorably 
upon it. 
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A GROSS MIXTURE OF TRUTH AND 
ERROR? 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been quite a bit said in recent days 
in the press concerning the President's 
Commission on Obscenity and Pornog- 
raphy and especially about alleged find- 
ings and recommendations of the Effects 
Panel of the Commission, As reported in 
the press, information from the Commis- 
sion states that there is no evidence to 
support the belief that exposure to por- 
nography will result in antisocial be- 
havior on the part of adults or young 
people, In addition, it is reported that the 
Commission will recommend the repeal 
of all laws against providing penalties for 
the showing and selling of pornographic 
materials to consenting adults and will 
propose laws against exposing children to 
pornography only because such exposure 
is unpopular. 

In August of last year I called to the 
attention of Members of Congress the 
dissenting opinion of one member of the 
Commission who had grave reservations 
at that time concerning the direction in 
which the Commission was headed. Later, 
through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
added the comments of two additional 
Commission members who disagreed with 
the Commission's work. It comes as no 
surprise, then, that lately this body has 
come in for some criticism although the 
final report is not yet public. 

On Tuesday of this week Congressman 
Rosert Nix, chairman of the Postal Op- 
erations Subcommittee, held a hearing on 
the Commission's operation after view- 
ing an advance copy of some Commis- 
sion's findings. He was disturbed by the 
use of certain tests which had been re- 
ported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by 
Congressman HENRY SCHADEBERG on April 
Т of this year. 

The leadoff witness at the hearing was 
Prof. Victor B. Cline of the department 
of psychology at the University of Utah. 
He also had received an advance copy of 
some of the Commission's findings and 
addressed his testimony to this area. Dr. 
Cline's background is as follows: 

The writer is a Berkeley Ph. D., 1953, 
member of the American Psychological 
Association, a professor of psychology at 
the University of Utah—teaching courses 
in clinical, child and experimental psy- 
chology. He was formerly a research sci- 
entist with the human resources research 
office—George Washington University— 
is a practicing clinical psychologist en- 
gaging in psychotherapy, author of over 
40 published research papers, principle 
investigator of a number of research 
projects funded by Office of Naval Re- 
search, National Institutes of Mental 
Health, Office of Education, and so forth. 
He is the program director of the South- 
ern Utah Guidance Clinic—a traveling 
mental health clinic, consultant to vari- 
ous Government agencies, business firms, 
and so forth. The January 30, 1970, issue 
of Life reviewed in a picture-story his 
research assessing the effects of violence 
in the media on children. 
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In a letter of August 5 to the Chair- 
man of the Commission, Dr. Cline stated: 

After reading the Effects Panel report I 
found it so badly flawed in so many respects, 
frequently drawing conclusions and making 
inferences unwarranted by the data, neglect- 
ing evidence showing contrary views, and ig- 
noring issues which would seem logically to 
be in the purview of the report, etc., that I 
prepared a brief though necessarily limited 
critique (copy enclosed). 


He further added: 

In my view, while this report presents itself 
on the surface as a fairly thoughtful rational 
review of the scientific evidence, it in fact is 
& gross mixture of truth and error, part sci- 
ence fiction, and certainly a travesty as a 
scientific document attempting to do a ju- 
dicious and fair survey of the literature in 
this area. 


Dr. Cline in his letter then recom- 
mended that an evaluation of the Com- 
mission’s findings “of what they have 
done by those peers having high compe- 
tence and professional ability.” He also 
offered to make a more lengthy critique 
of the report, requesting access to the 
complete studies. 

In addition, Dr. Cline stressed the im- 
portance which will be attached to this, 
the first comprehensive study of the is- 
sue of pornography: 

Since this Commission’s report un- 
doubtedly will have a profound effect on leg- 
islation before Congress, the judiciary, edu- 
cators, the media, ministers and even par- 
ents, a flawed report being issued under the 
Commission's imprimatur would represent а 
major dereliction of responsibility as well as 
contributing even further to the tensions 
and conflicts which beset our society. This is 
especially so now, since in my view this re- 
port has limited credibility and 1s certain to 
be vigorously attacked by knowledgeable 
critics, as well as others. 


I insert at this point in the RECORD 
his critique which was sent to the Com- 
mission and which was the basis of his 
testimony before the Postal Operations 
Subcommittee on Tuesday, August 11: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, 
Salt Lake City, August 3, 1970. 
To Commission on Obscenity and Pornog- 
raphy. 
From Victor B. Cline, Ph. D., professor. 
Re Evaluation of Effects Panel report. 

1. This review is limited by the fact that 
I don't have most of the original studies 
which are cited and used as evidence in com- 
ing to many of their conclusions. It would 
be extremely helpful to obtain as many of 
these studies (a good share funded and 
sponsored by the Commission) giving com- 
plete details on methodology, etc. Despite 
this, enough details are given and I am ac- 
quainted with some of the studies sufficiently 
to comment on them, 

2. First I might give a few overview com- 
ments: 

(a) Time and again conclusions are drawn 
which are not warranted by the data pre- 
sented. 

(b) Most of the studies inevstigate “rela- 
tionships” between things, but not causality. 
This means that they are not warranted in 
saying that pornography causes or does not 
cause specific behaviors. They just don't 
have the evidence. Example: There may be з 
relationship between a person's height and 
performance on & certain math test (because 
older, maturer children are taller). But from 
& scientific view, you would be in error to 
say that height was causally related to math 
ability. This would be because you hadn't 
controlled for age. 

(c) In their review of the literature there 
are occasions when negative evidence 1s 
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omitted (e.g., evidence which favors conserv- 
ative views on pornography’s influence). 
Example: In their survey of how professional 
workers view pornography they omit the 1967 
survey by the Christian Communication 
Apostolate, Archdiocese of New Jersey 
(which shows views contrary to their own) 
and which was available to them in my 
May 4th presentation to the Commission. 

(d) They indiscriminately mix good with 
poor studies (e.g., those having little worth 
because of crippling methodological weak- 
nesses) making no distinction between the 
more valid and the virtually useless data. 
Not carefully evaluating the quality of the 
research they use in their report is an ex- 
tremely serious shortcoming of their whole 
“effects panel report.” Example: In my re- 
port to the Commission I note in great de- 
tail the grave shortcomings in the Lipkin and 
Carns study of professionals’ attitudes to- 
ward pornography and how opposite conclu- 
sions could be drawn from their data (see 
page 13, Cline report to Commission). These 
shortcomings are never mentioned even 
though specifically pointed out to the Com- 
mission. To put it in a less charitable way, 
I doubt that any decent university psycho- 
logy department would ever award a Master’s 
thesis on the basis of such an incautious re- 
view of the literature as this is, and espe- 
cially the unwarranted conclusions drawn 
from the data. 

(e) There is neglect of consideration of a 
whole group of “negative effects” variables 
such as (1) spectacular increase in VD in the 
last 5 years; (11) divorce rate, highest in 25 
years (since war); (ili) aggressive rape 
(great recent increases); (iv) premarital sex 
pregnancies (spectacular 10-year increases). 
(These latter two items are discussed, but 
not adequately.) (v) child molest (not ade- 
quately considered by the panel); (vi) extra- 
marital sex (not discussed or considered by 
panel). Since the Kinsey studies there should 
be recent data indicating if there has been 
significant changes in this area which would 
certainly have a significant implication for 
the stability of the family. This is not con- 
sidered by the effects panel. 

(f) There is a total neglect of the porno- 
violence problem, where pornography and 
sado-masochistic themes are combined and 
the influence of this type of material on the 
viewer. This 15 especially surprising since а 
majority of the so-called skin-flics link this 
material together (example: Russ Meyer's 
“Harry, Cherry and Raquel”) as do also a 
great number of porno paperbacks (ex- 
ample: Last Exit Brooklyn). And there is a 
great deal of substantive literature (ге- 
search) dealing with violence in the media. 
This problem was called to the attention of 
the Commission, so their neglect of it is ob- 
viously arbitrary. 

(g) There are surprisingly few qualifica- 
tions in either their conclusions or presenta- 
tion of their research findings when such are 
repeatedly called for because of the flaws in 
many of their research studies cited. This 
suggests that those panel members review- 
ing the effects problem are either not prop- 
erly trained in scientific methodology in the 
behavioral sciences, or did not get unbiased 
consultants to review their interpretations 
(report) of the research data. Since this re- 
port will have major status in the nonscien- 
tife world, the media, among the judiciary, 
and even with many parents, I feel that it 
is critically important that the major re- 
search studies as well as the conclusions 
drawn about their meaning be subject to an 
unbiased panel for review. Such & panel 
might include such people as Kenneth Clark, 
President of the American Psychological 
Association, etc. The report in its present 
form presents a major problem of credibility. 

(h) Throughout much of this report there 
is a very slipshod and changing definition of 
what is meant by pornography and erotica. 
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Sometimes it is written material of minor 
erotic content, or a film showing nudity but 
not much else, or a still picture showing a 
woman fellating a man, or a movie showing 
lesbian and heterosexual activity. Thus, in 
discussing “effects” there is a tacit assump- 
tion that all of this material is somewhat 
the same . .. and hence has probably an 
equivalent effect or non-effect on the viewer. 
Little recognition is given to these differ- 
ences in summarizing the various research 
studies and making broad sweeping general- 
ization about pornography's influence (or 
lack of it). Also running through most of 
this report (and the research papers in- 
cluded) too little attention is glven to the 
amount of pornography consumed and over 
how long a period of time. Frequently a one- 
time viewing of pornography in a person's 
life is given the same weight as someone 
viewing it consistently over many years. 

3. There are innumerable problems with 
conclusions drawn from inadequate data. 
For example: They conclude (item 6) that 
“Continued or repeated exposure to erotic 
stimuli results in satiation of sexual arousal 
and interest in such material.” None of the 
experimental studies focusing on this prob- 
lem went longer than several months, so they 
have no experimental evidence covering а 
longer period of time to justify such a state- 
ment. Their statement also rejects obvious 
clinical experience where a man may find 
himself stimulated by the nude body of his 
wife for 30 years, even though there may 
exist temporary periods of satiation (as to 
need for sex, and erotic stimulation). The 
periodicity of the sex drive suggests con- 
tinued cycles of interest and satiation con- 
tinuing throughout life. Their conclusions 
suggest that if we let people have all the 
pornography they want, they'll soon get tired 
of it and not want any more. Their evidence 
only shows that if you give people a great 
glut of pornography they will temporarily 
satiate. But the same may be said of having 
sexual intercourse, eating, drinking, etc. 

4. Another example of an inadequate re- 
view of data is Kupperstein and Wilson's re- 
view of the statistics on illegitimate preg- 
nancies over several decades (among other 
things). They conclude in reviewing these 
data that, "in view of the several-fold in- 
crease in erotica the data do not support the 
assertion that the heightened availability of 
erotica during the past decade has been ac- 
companied by a parallel rise in the incidence 
of antisocial sex behavior among minors." 
A look at the full data (which they do not 
give) does not warrant such an assertion 
(see below) : 

Illegitimate births in America 
[In thousands] 
1940: 

Under 15 years 

15 to 19 years 
1950: 

Under 15 years. 

15 to 19 years. 

1955: 

Under 15 years 

15 to 19 years 
1960: 

Under 15 years. 

15 to 19 years 
1965: 

Under 15 years 

15 to 19 years 
1967: 

Under 15 years 

15 to 19 years 


Source: U.S. Public Health Service. 


In reviewing the statistics on the increase 
in forcible rape (a 55% increase from 1960 
to 1968 in number of juveniles arrested for 
forcible rape) they concede that this was 
considerably greater than the increase in the 
juvenile population but that other juvenile 
crime increased at a much greater rate still 
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(100%) and they conclude as above, “. . . the 
data do not support the assertion that the 
heightened availability of erotica during the 
past decade has been accompanied by a paral- 
lel rise in the incidence of antisocial and 
criminal sex behavior among minors." 

The Commission report presents these 
conclusions, which represent an almost Alice 
in Wonderland type of distortion of the 
&ctual evidence, as "truth" without any re- 
marks about their shortcomings and 
“falsity.” 

5. Most of the research commissioned and 
reviewed has another serious shortcoming, 
It treats pornography as a single unitary 
variable in its relationship to various poten- 
tial antisocial behaviors. Actually most anti- 
social behavoir is multi-determined. A good 
example is juvenile delinquency which may 
be caused by one set of variables in one per- 
son and another set of variables in another. 
A multi-varlate approach almost necessarily 
must be used in studying the causal cor- 
relates of something like rape, sexual mal- 
adjustment, child molest, etc. Thus it is con- 
ceivable that pornography and addiction to 
it, or porno violence, may be a contributing 
factor in only 26% of the rapes that occur. 
But unless the design of the research is 
quite sophisticated this will never show up 
in one’s data analysis. 

6. Another gross type of error made 
throughout much of the research reported 
on here is the uncritical reliance made on 
questionnaires and verbal report which as- 
sumes that people, especially sex criminals, 
will and can give undistorted truthful re- 
ports of activities engaged in many years 
previously. The fallibility of this kind of 
data has been demonstrated repeatedly, in- 
cluding the polls conducted in England up 
to four days before the English people voted 
out the Labour Party (im complete con- 
tradiction to the surveys of public opinion 
made by a number of professional polling 
groups). 

7. On page 117 several studies are cited 
where adult bookstore and movie patrons 
are white, middleaged and middleclass who 
appear to be respectable members of our 
society. It is also noted that blacks are 
under-represented in these bookstores even 
though they are over-represented in crime 
statistics. Thus the Commission suggests 
that it is respectable people who prefer 
pornography. What they forget to say is 
that these adult bookstores and movies are 
located in downtown urban areas near hotels 
and businesses frequented by middle class 
whites. None of the researchers went into 
the Negro ghetto, or working class neighbor- 
hoods to assess the type of erotica purchased 
there. Many corner drug stores sell all types 
of literary pornography and soft core pic- 
ture magazines. No mention is made of (or is 
it studied) mail order pornography. So to 
conclude that pornography is a special and 
even almost exclusive concern of middle class 
whites on the basis of the limited data pre- 
sented cannot be substantiated by any study 
reported here. 

8. Item 16 of the report states, “Sex of- 
fenders, compared to other adults, are gener- 
ally less experienced and less interested in 
erotic materials during both adolescence and 
adulthood.” This is not accurate. In the 
Gebhard study of sex offenders they found 
that about a third of their male controls said 
that they had owned or personally possessed 
pornography while a general prison group 
reported about half their number possessed 
it. When all sex offender types are combined 
they are above the normal controls but 
somewhat below the prison group in owning 
and possessing pornography. But when we 
look at the specific subgroups within the sex 
offenders we find that homosexuals who have 
committed sex crimes against adults lead the 
list with 54% possessing and owning pornog- 
raphy. The Commission completely over- 
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looks these data and never reports on the 
sex offenders in subgroups. This is an ex- 
tremely fatal flaw in their report. Psycholog- 
ically the man who commits incest with a 
minor is an entirely different sort of person 
from the aggressive rapist or homosexual, 
and to combine them in any type of data 
analysis is scientifically unwarranted. The 
Gebhard data confirm this again and again 
in all sorts of comparisons of these different 
types of sex deviants. This is particularly 
glaring as an example of not reporting data 
which suggest findings different from the 
conclusions reached in their summary sec- 
tion. 

9. One additional problem has to do with 
the report's omission of any reference to 
the studies of imitative and social learning 
of Albert Bandura and his associates. This 
Series of researches suggest that a great deal 
of learning occurs through watching and 
imitating the behavior of others. Much of 
pornography is not just an obscene picture 
of a couple copulating. It involves literary 
depictions of sexual assault (as in the homo- 
sexual rape in “Myra Breckinridge”). A good 
share of pornographic (soft core and hard 
core) films model a variety of anti-social 
sexual behavior. If Bandura's research has 
any validity it would suggest that certain 
types of pornography involving whole se- 
quences of behaviors probably would affect 
some individuals if they saw it consistently 
modeled on the screen or in fiction. This 
certainly has been true with certain types of 
delinquent behavior which juvenile offenders 
have in some instances repeated what they 
saw on the screen. 


ADDENDUM 


10. No "attitude changed by pornography" 
study went longer than 30 days (based on 
information available from the report). To 
claim as they do that, "Exposure to erotic 
stimuli does not alter established attitudinal 
commitment regarding either sexuality or 
sexual morality" on the basis of such limited 
data would appear an unwarranted and in- 
judicious claim. About all they can legiti- 
mately say is that no changes were found in 
this brief period of time under the condi- 
tions of this particular experiment. 'Their 
sweeping generalizations are not warranted 
by the data. 

11. There is no study reported and no men- 
tion made of the problem that "addiction to 
pornography" might have relative to marital 
adjustment. The pattern of a husband pre- 
ferring pornography (over his wife) for erotic 
stimulation and masturbation for sexual 
outlet does cause grave adjustment prob- 
lems in some marriages. This information 
was in the data collected by Rene Nelson 
(which the Commission possesses) and was 
again suggested in the May 4, 1970 report 
to the Commission by this writer. The com- 
mission has totally neglected this type of 
"effect" or any other type of marital effects 
problem. 

12. In their summary section the Commis- 
sion states, "Professional workers in the area 
of human conduct generally believe that 
sexual materials do not have harmful ef- 
fects.” Yet in the Lipkin and Carns study 
(which they repeatedly quote from, which 
is severely flawed by sampling problems and 
other weaknesses) they use only that data 
which supports their position. They fail to 
state in actual numbers that 254 psychia- 
trists and psychologists had seen cases where 
they found a direct causal linkage between 
involvement with pornography and a sex 
crime, while another 324 professionals re- 
ported seeing cases where the relationship 
Was suspected. While these 578 therapists 
represent a small group percentagewise, it 
would seem to this reviewer irresponsible to 
gloss over them as if they didn't exist. In 
addition, their neglect in citing other studies 
(also flawed) which show a majority of ther- 
apists (see 2 c) seeing cases where pornogra- 
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phy and sex crimes are linked is difficult to 
comprehend. 

13. Their report is lacking in any longitu- 
dinal studies (which would be the most re- 
vealing) or even any truth in-depth clini- 
cal studies of individuals. The vast majority 
of the studies involve either (a) a survey 
of some sort (asking questions about atti- 
tude, history, etc.) or (b) exposing people to 
pornography briefly then seeing what they 
say or do or feel. The problem with the ques- 
tionnaire is that one never really knows (es- 
pecially in the sexual area) how accurate 
or honest the respondents are. The problem 
with the short term experiment is that the 
Samples (to begin with) are biased by ex- 
cluding all those people (especially females) 
who refuse to submit to such an experiment. 
It’s also highly unlikely that anybody will 
participate in anti-social sex activity when 
under such close observation, or admit to 
some criminal behavior (child molest, rape, 
exhibitionism, etc.) even if he did it as a 
result of the experiment. Also the brief time 
span of the experiments never allows one 
to determine if pornography has a long term 
effect in changing morals, attitudes, and be- 
havior—which, one might more logically and 
realistically expect. 

14. Probably the most important study 
funded and cited by the Commission is that 
by Abelson et al. wherein they survey a na- 
tionwide sample of Americans on their at- 
titudes about pornography and associated 
subjects. But a close examination of their 
data suggests that their results are suspect 
and of questionable validity. In Kinsey’s 
studies 77% of his male subjects and 32% of 
his females reported sexual arousal by erotic 
materials. In Abelson’s survey only 23% of 
his men and 8% of his females admitted to 
this. This tremendous difference in findings 
raises serious questions about whether Abel- 
son was getting honest and valid responses 
from his sample, especially when most other 
studies get figures closer to Kinsey’s. Addi- 
tionally most experimental studies show 
60%-90% of both sexes being indeed sexu- 
ally aroused by the erotic. Since Abelson's 
interviewers were for the most part middle 
aged housewives with little or no previous 
experience in this type of interviewing, it is 
possible that on & good share of the sex 
questions there would be some reluctance 
for many people to be completely candid 
with these “mother type" interviewers. So 
there exists serious questions about the 
validity of this keystone study, referred to 
so frequently throughout the report, and es- 
pecially in the area of sexual attitudes, etc. 

15. The Commission quotes researcher 
Gebhardt (Kinsey Sex Research Institute) 
as saying that in his study he found sex 
criminals as being sexually unresponsive to 
stories of rape, violence, and torture—in- 
ferring that this is the way all sex offenders 
are. They fail to state that Gebhardt was 
referring to only one type of sex offender 
(out of 21 types studied) who comprised 
only 1495 of the total sample, or that this 
data was based on retrospective verbal self 
report, uncorroborated by any direct evi- 
dence and subject to the usual defenses, dis- 
tortions, and inaccuracies of this type of 
data. They give over inflated and incorrect 
N's (199 actual figure, 1500 their figure) to 
emphasize their point. 

Additionally if one looks at Gebhardt's 
original data we find that certain types of 
sex offenders score extremely high on being 
sexually aroused by pornography (e.g., heter- 
osexual rapists of minors, homosexual of- 
fenders against adults). But this is not re- 
ported. It is effectively masked by combin- 
ing all sex offenders together which includes 
certain types like those individuals commit- 
ting incest against minors, for whom por- 
nography “turns them off” (for the most 
part) hence they get very low scores on 
arousal (and depress mean group scores if 
combined with other offenders). 
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So when the Commission concludes that, 
“Sex offenders are less aroused by erotic 
stimuli ... and less interested in the erotic 
than adults generally” they have manipu- 
lated and misreported their data and are not 
“telling it like it is.” 

16. In the overview and summary it states, 
“Studies indicate that exposure to sexual 
stimuli has no detrimental impact upon 
moral character, sexual orientation, or atti- 
tudes about sexuality among youth.” This 
statement is made despite the fact that not 
а single longitudinal study, not a single ex- 
perimental study, not a single definitive re- 
search of any kind has been done in this area 
relative to minors. The only information pre- 
sented is inconclusive circumstantial evi- 
dence of very limited application and rele- 
vance. When they state that there is “по evi- 
dence”, it means (but they don't state it) 
that there is no evidence both ways. Their 
conclusion of “no detrimental impact on 
youth” in the absence of any significant ju- 
venile research reveals a shocking and almost 
unbelievable naivete or disregard for truth 
and the cannons of honest scientific inquiry. 
In this single instance they have revealed a 
bias so blatant as to instantly throw every 
other conclusion in this study into serious 
doubt. In making this statement I do not in 
any way refer to those researchers in the field 
who independently carried out studies to the 
best of their ability. 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF INVA- 
SION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, August 
21 will mark the second anniversary of 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia by Soviet 
troops. In an effort to suppress the grow- 
ing liberality and individualism of Czech 
leaders, the Soviet Union resorted to this 
most blatant violation of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s national integrity. 

This completely unjustifiable military 
invasion constituted an obvious violation 
of no less than five provisions of the 
United Nations Charter. More important, 
it was a shameful and bloody denial of 
the basic right of the Czech people to 
determine their own destiny. 

Halted by the Nazi occupation of the 
early 1940’s, Czech progress toward the 
development of a modern democracy 
was again cut back by the successful 
Communist coup of 1948. Since that time, 
under the coercive influence of the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia has been econom- 
ically and politically dominated by the 
Russians. At this time the Soviet Union 
owes the Czech government over $1 bil- 
lion in testimony to its failure to respect 
even its own unfair treaty agreements 
with Czechoslovakia. 

In the Spring of 1968, new, creative 
leaders began to draw their country 
away from the Soviet influence, grant- 
ing the Czech people their most basic 
freedoms, liberalizing censorship, and 
encouraging the development of free en- 
terprise. Their efforts were ruthlessly 
crushed by armored Soviet divisions 2 
years ago today: But those troops could 
not crush the spirit and resolve of the 
Czech people. 

Representatives of all free peoples, the 
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world over, must continue to press for 
the withdrawal of all Soviet troops from 
Czechoslovakia, and the restoration of 
the legitimate rights and national in- 
tegrity of all the Eastern European 


people. 


THE ANTI-MONTANA BALLISTICS— 
AMB'S—PART V: HOUSING, MEDI- 
CAL CARE, AND LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, imple- 
mentation of the Safeguard system in 
the Malmstrom deployment area will im- 
pose a financial hardship on the 20 com- 
munities most likely to be affected. Ac- 
cording to figures presented in Safeguard 
System Command's Community Impact 
Report: Malmstrom Deployment Area, 
prepared by the Corps of Engineers, all 
of the communities involved would expe- 
rience sharp increases in population, ac- 
companied by the inherent necessity for 
more housing, more medical facilities and 
personnel and increased law enforcement 
expeditures. 

Safeguard Command's Report indi- 
cates that the town of Brady, with a 
current estimated population of 200, 
should be expanded to accommodate a 
population of 1,000, an increase of 400 
percent. Joplin would be expanded to 
provide for a peak population increase 
of more than 350 percent. Although the 
percentage increase in population in most 
cases would not be as great as in Brady 
or Joplin, all communities have been pro- 
jected to accommodate a population in- 
crease of at least 50 percent, either on a 
peak or a temporary basis. : 

This section will consider the com- 
munity impact of the Safeguard instal- 
lation in the areas of housing, medical 
care, and law enforcement, 

HOUSING 

The state of the national economy, par- 
ticularly the tight money situation in the 
mortgage area, will likely create an acute 
shortage of adequate housing in the 
Malmstrom deployment area. For exam- 
ple, Joplin which will probably experi- 
ence an increase of more than 350 per- 
cent in population has no excess housing 
accommodations. Brady has existing 
housing for 302 people, yet it is projected 
to have an expanded population of 1,000. 

The Defense Department suggests sev- 
eral sources of aid which are allegedly 
available to ease the financial burdens 
of securing the needed housing. Among 
the sources listed are several Federal 
Housing Administration programs, how- 
ever, the programs listed do not appear 
to be relevant for the Montana deploy- 
ment situation. For example, Public Law 
73-479, Home Mortgage Insurance, is 
geared primarily to assist permanent res- 
idents and will not, in all probability, 
be used by the employees of this project, 
who will for the large part be temporary 
residents. 

Public Law 84-574, mortgage insur- 
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ance for armed services housing—civilian 
employees; Public Law 86-372, mortgage 
for defense housing-impacted areas; 
Public Law 83-560, mortgage insurance 
for moderate income homes, and Public 
Law 90-345, mortgage insurance in older, 
declining neighborhoods, are also not 
likely to be attractive to either temporary 
employees or to builders due to the 
long-term commitments of the loans and 
the. short term. of the deployment 
project. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
tight money Situation is likely to have 
а great deal of influence on the avail- 
ability of housing and that the private 
vestment of about $27 million should not 
be taken for granted since the area in- 
volved is not the most desirable in which 
to make long-term investments. 

MEDICAL CARE 


Although Safeguard Command's Re- 
port alleges that medical facilities are 
adequate to support the total peak pro- 
jected population increases except at 
Pondera County Hospital at Conrad, 
plate 6 of the appendix indicates a short- 
age of facilities and personnel in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the deployment area. 
Sites 2 and 3 appear to be particularly 
remote from adequate facilities, each be- 
ing 10 to 20 miles from the nearest hos- 
pital, physician, or ambulance service. 
Plate 2 indicates that the transportation 
network between the sites and the near- 
est adequate facilities leave a lot to be 
desired. 

The Safeguard report estimates that 
for an estimated population of 146,194 
people in the entire Safeguard deploy- 
ment area when the project is in full 
swing there wil only be enough physi- 
cians to take care of 85,625 people, or a 
little over half. 

In the individual case the situation is 
even worse. Brady, expected to grow to a 
population of 1,000 has not a single doc- 
tor nor & single dentist. Conrad, the 
nearest town with any medical facili- 
ties—three doctors and two dentists— 
wil be hard pressed to meet the needs 
of its expected 5,000 people. Of the re- 
maining 18 communities studied, Dut- 
ton, Fairfield Hingham, Inverness, Jop- 
lin, Kevin, Power, Rudyard, Sunburst, 
Valier, and Vaughn also have neither 
doctors nor dentists. And none of the 
remaining 30 “unstudied” communities 
have medical personnel. 

The report’s conclusion that “the var- 
ious communities, through the State De- 
partment of Health, promptly should 
begin an active recruitment program to 
increase the number of physicians in the 
area, and more significantly, to expand 
the outpatient treatment capabilities” 
does not provide either suitable guide- 
lines for the communities or a realistic 
appraisal of the situation since the re- 
cent veto of the Hill-Burton bill dem- 
onstrates that the administration does 
not have the proper concern to ease the 
financiai burden on the local and State 
health agencies. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT AND FIRE PROTECTION 

Five of the communities involved in 
the study area do not have organized law 
enforcement agencies. The influx of 
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large numbers of workers into the im- 
pact area will necessitate the establish- 
ment and/or the enlargement of law en- 
forcement facilities in almost all of the 
communities involved. It is suggested 
that the communities make application 
through the State Law Enforcement 
Agency to the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration in accordance with 
Public Law 90-351. While LEAA might 
offer some assistance to the local com- 
munities, it must be kept in mind that 
here again State and local matching 
funds of up to 25 percent of Federal 
grants will be required. The House re- 
port on H.R. 17825, to amend the Om- 
nibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, states: 

If the block grant approach is to work 
effectively the States must assume а greater 
financial responsibility than at present. 


The State of Montana simply cannot 
assume any additional financial burdens 
&t this time. 

Eighteen of the 20 communities in the 
impact area do not have paid firemen. 
The report assumes that the volunteer 
status of the fire departments will con- 
tinue and they need only be expanded to 
provide for the increases in population. 
However, the question must be raised as 
to whether the man who now voluteer 
their time to the fire departments will 
continue to do so when the inflation as- 
sociated with construction projects of 
this type begins or whether they will 
seek some of the high-paying jobs that 
wil be available. The report estimates 
the annual cost of increasing the police 
and fire departments to the strength 
necessary to provide protection for the 
temporary population to be $179,800. 
However, the report does not consider 
all 20 of these communities. When the 
minimum needs of all the communities 
are considered and assuming that the 
majority of the new firemen are volun- 
teers, the annual increase for police and 
fire protection would be approximately 
$460,000. Unless some arrangement can 
be made to include such increases in 
costs as a part of the Safeguard appro- 
priation, the local and State govern- 
ments will be taxed beyond their means. 

"COURSES OF ACTION” ut 


Mr. President, the final summation of 
the Safeguard Command Report has 
the impressive caption, “Courses of Ac- 
tion," and it presumes to list the Fed- 
eral assistance programs which are to 
provide the solution to the massive prob- 
lems Safeguard will bring to the Mon- 
tana communities. When one examines 
these suggestions in light of the facts I 
have outlined, however, he begins to no- 
tice an ironic discrepancy between the 
"hard data" and the soft solutions. In 
fact, not a single one of the programs 
listed can provide significant aid to the 
impact communities. 

A school construction program that 
has 18 times more requests than funds, 
а sewage system program for which the 
Montana communities are ineligible, an 
admonition for the communities to “be- 
gin an active recruitment program to in- 
crease the number of physicians in the 
area"—these are the “solutions’’ sug- 
gested for the Safeguard impact in Mon- 
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tana. What we really have is & smoke- 
screen of potential programs, none of 
which bear out under closer scrutiny. 

A minimal estimate of the total cost 
to the 20 communities for public facili- 
ties necessitated by Safeguard is a 
whopping $12 million. This includes only 
schools, water and sewer systems, and 
police and fire protection. It does not 
include the costs for medical personnel 
and facilities, roads, new housing, or 
recreational facilities. It does not include 
any estimates for the 30 communities in 
the impact area not studied in the re- 
port. In short, $12 million is the mini- 
mum amount the communities are ex- 
pected to raise immediately to prepare 
for the population peak in 1971-72. 

Mr. President, I have detailed the 
drastic effects Safeguard construction, 
Phase I, wil: have on Montana communi- 
ties for two reasons. First, the plight of 
the people in the Malmstrom impact area 
demands that real, not imaginary, Fed- 
eral assistance be available. My colleague 
from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) and I 
intend to submit an amendment to this 
effect in the near future. 

Second, the experience we are having 
in Montana may serve as an unhappy 
example for future such installations in 
other areas of the country, Once a weap- 
ons system has gained its own momen- 
tum, it simply crushes everything in its 
path. Now it seems we are to go on to 
Phase II in the onslaught of this weapons 
behemoth. It may be yet another irony 
of the 20th century that Safeguard be- 
comes not as a noun but a word of warn- 
ing, as we try to protect our communi- 
ties from its every-extending reach. 


CHAMPIONSHIP SPRINGFIELD HIGH 
SCHOOL BAND 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, it 
has been brought to my attention that 
the Springfield High School Band of 
Springfield, Delaware County, Pa., re- 
cently won two first-prize awards in the 
World Band Festival in Kerkrade, Hol- 
land. 

The band, which competed in the first 
division of the festival, won its initial 
honor in the show band division, which 
included marching and formation rou- 
tines. It then scored a first in the con- 
cert division, as well. EMT 

The competition consisted of 86 bands, 
four from the United States, and I am 
honored that these young Pennsyl- 
vanians represented their country, their 
State, and their high school, so well. I 
commend them for their efforts and ded- 
ication and congratulate them for their 
fine showing and victory. 

Now that the festival is over, the 
Springfield High School Band will tour 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Austria and present concerts in each 
country they visit. I know that my fellow 
Senators join me in wishing the band 
сое success апа а safe return 

ome. 
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Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the speech 
by Secretary of Labor Hodgson delivered 
before the meeting of the American Bar 
Association in St. Louis, Mo., is thought- 
ful and provocative. While I do not en- 
dorse everything he proposes, what he 
says is well worth reading. The speech 
follows: 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING TODAY A POTOMAC 
PERSPECTIVE 

What happens to the views of a private 
sector labor relations practitioner who finds 
himself thrust into the role of a public 
policy maker? After performing for 30 years 
from a snail's eye view in the real world, 
how do things look from the rarified orbit of 
the Potomac other world? What old convic- 
tions stand up and what new impressions 
are gained? 

Today I thought I might reflect on my 17 
months as under secretary and 40 days as 
Secretary and see what answers might be 
framed to the foregoing questions as they re- 
late to collective bargaining. Were I E. M. 
Forster, I might entitle this “A View from 
the Third Floor," my office situs in the main 
labor building in Washington. 

I think ГІ start by reversing the usual 
order of things—by introducing my sum- 
mary impressions at the outset: 

1, The institution of collective bargain- 
ing continues to serve the Nation well. In 
today’s pluralistic America, it is valid in con- 
cept, versatile in performance and possesses a 
fiinty durability that is withstanding the 
challenges of its detractors rather well. 

2. The Nation’s experience with the in- 
stitution has exposed some deficiencies. Some 
desirable changes of a remedial and updat- 
ing nature are on order. 

3. In considering needed changes, we would 
be well advised to avoid a narrowly con- 
ceived passion for 100 percent efficiency in 
bargaining. But practitioners must also re- 
member that their familiarity with the proc- 
ess often conditions them to a greater ac- 
commodation of its vagaries than the gen- 
eral public is willing to accommodate. It is 
my distinct impression that the public 1s less 
satisfied with today’s bargaining structure 
and results than are the bargainers. Com- 
placency would be a mistake. 

Ill now try to put a little meat on these 
rather bare bones declarations, As I do, lis- 
teners should be aware of two things. Though 
I shall cite the need for several improve- 
ments, I must emphasize that the impression 
should not be gained that the institution it- 
self is shakey. Nor will my expressed concern 
about needed improvements constitute a 
weakening of public policy endorsement of 
the efficacy of the institution. Rather, I shall 
simply be urging that we, as a Nation, be 
responsive to a few lessons learned from ex- 
perience and adapt the institution to 
changing times, 

I find the content of my ensuing remarks 
falls into a neat bracket of “twos.” 

Two groups of employers that need better 
coverage under the legal framework of col- 
lective g 

Two industries where collective bargaining 
1s proving less than satisfactory 

Two issues that need more attention by 
bargainers 

Two public attitudes that may affect the 
future of bargaining. 

I recognize that four aces, or four of most 
ап else, will beat my four twos, but 
that’s my hand, and as my audience of the 
day, I'm afraid you are stuck with it. 
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Perhaps the best place to set this discourse 
in motion would be with respect to the 
people the institution affects. We must re- 
member that one of the strengths of col- 
lective bargaining is that it is a “people 
centered" institution. 

It seems to me that certain events of recent 
occurrence make it more than ever clear 
that there exist two groups of American 
workers who Still lie well outside the legal 
framework of the institution and who need, 
in one way or another, to be brought fur- 
ther under its umbrella. It will not surprise 
you that the two I have in mind are public 
employees and farm workers. 

When I was a labor relations practitioner 
in the private sector, I found it nearly over- 
whelming at times to realize that in grant- 
ing a one percent increase to a workforce 
of 100,000, I was committing more than a 
million dollars of a corporation’s money. 
Little did I think I would one day be a party 
to а collective bargaining experience that 
would find me talking in terms of nearly 
three billion dollars—dollars that would have 
to come from the American taxpayer. 

Nonetheless, that is the experience I had in 
the postal union negotiations in which I 
participated early this year. Not that postal 
workers themselves received that sum, but 
their increases plus the related adjustments 
for other Federal employees amounted to that 
sum. 

I recite this circumstance largely to drama- 
tize the enormity and scope of public em- 
ployee collective bargaining, particularly at 
the Federal level. Certainly implicit in this 
awesome circumstance is the need to give 
this subject area the level of attention it has 
hitherto escaped. 

One of our first endeavors in the Nixon ad- 
ministration was to update the Presidential 
Executive order covering Federal labor rela- 
tions, Nothing had been done in this area 
since 1962. Representation questions 
abounded. Several confusing categories of 
Federal employee representation existed and 
procedures for clarifying representation 
questions were largely non-existent. Such 
standard private sector labor relations in- 
gredients as unfair labor practice procedures 
and grievance arbitration were equally non- 
existent. 

In our revised order, we incorporated a 
number of reforms capitalizing on lessons 
learned from the private sector. And we pro- 
vided represented Federal employees with at 
least a bit more of the substance of bar- 
gaining. 

We've hardly scratched the surface of this 
subject. However, many major questions re- 
main to be answered. For instance, how shall 
the Federal labor relations function be or- 
ganized and managed? What subjects shall 
be appropriate for Federal bargaining? Shall 
employee wages and benefits continue to be 
set by Congress or by the executive branch? 
If they should be set by the executive 
branch, how shall wage levels for bargaining 
be determined? If, as is frequently suggested, 
the criteria of comparability with the pri- 
vate sector is to be used, how shall that cri- 
teria be established? 

Then, there are a whole range of questions 
focusing on bagaining impasses. What kind 
of impasse procedure shall apply for what 
type of dispute? Shall closure on such is- 
sues as rate levels be concluded under pro- 
cedures beyond the Federal Government's 
ultimate control? And what about strikes? 

Here, I want to say that I cannot be num- 
bered among those who consider the avail- 
ability of the strike weapon to represented 
Federal employees to be a desirable condition. 
But to be for or against public employee 
strikes is perhaps less relevant today than 
doing something about conditions that may 
tempt employees to try this illegal weapon. 

We in the Executive branch are working 
hard on devising suitable policy answers to 
these many and intermeshed questions. No 
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doubt a step-by-step approach, rather than 
& complete one-time overhaul of existing 
circumstances, will be needed. But changes 
will be forthcoming. In devising these 
changes, we will need the counsel of many 
knowledgable groups. I would feel certain 
that upon occasion we would turn to this 
group for counsel and assistance. 

The labor law section has in times past 
performed many notable services in the pub- 
lic interest and, no doubt, you will again 
have an opportunity to contribute further 
in this complex subject area I've been dis- 
cussing. 

Now let’s go back to the farm, specifically 
to the farm worker. We find here a truly 
classic example of how force of circum- 
stance can outrace ponderous government 
machinery. The law continues to view the 
Nation’s agricultural industry as it was half 
& century ago—largely as a collection of 
family farms with the typical farm worker 
being the hired hand. But something has 
happened out there on the farm. Today 
much of our agricultural production is cen- 
tered in corporate-type enterprises. Pifty 
percent of the Nation’s farm workers are 
now found on two percent of the farms. 

As we all know, a great contemporary 
drama in agricultural labor relations has 
been playing to a nationwide audience for 
the past few years in the table grape theater 
out in California’s verdant valleys. That 
drama is now near curtain time. Organizing 
in act I, boycotts in act II, bargaining and 
contracts in act III—all without the benefit 
of a legislative framework. The absence of 
such & framework has produced unnecessary 
tensions and tactics. We must somehow find 
& key that will unlock the door to effective 
federal farm labor legislation—the other 
many sections of the Nation's agricultural 
complex should not have to witness a replay 
of the battle of the San Joaquin Valley. 

When one sits in a government front of- 
fice these days and observes the parade of 
labor disputes that reach a crisis stage, one 
thing soon becomes clear—a wildly dispro- 
portionate number of these disputes springs 
from bargaining conducted under the Rail- 
way Labor Act. To a lesser extent, this is 
true of all transportation. This, of course, 
is the circumstance that prompted the re- 
cent administration proposal for à new ap- 
proach to emergency disputes—the emer- 
gency public interest protection act. It has 
two main features—it junks the emergency 
procedures under the Railway Labor Act and 
it provides the President with new options 
for dealing with transportation work stop- 
pages. 

Clearly, the Railway Labor Act has lost 
much of its efficacy. Since the passage of 
the act 45 years ago, the emergency pro- 
visions have been invoked 187 times—an 
average of four times yearly. Work stoppages 
following the procedure have occurred at a 
rate of more than one per year since 1947. 
Three times the President has had to re- 
quest special legislation from the Congress 
to end a railroad dispute, most recently in 
the shopcraft dispute this spring. 

Why does the Railway Labor Act have 
such & bad record? Simply because the act 
actually discourages genuine bargaining. Dis- 
putants have come to look upon a board 
recommendation as a basis for their bar- 
gaining. They have come to regard it as 
& routine part of the negotiation process. 
First a board, and then—maybe—bargain- 
ing. 

One emergency board after another has 
examined this process and has concluded 
that little meaningful bargaining takes place 
before their involvement. Designed as a last 
resort, the emergency procedures have be- 
come almost a first resort. The fact that 
an official. board recommendation is possible 
tends to make such a recommendation nec- 
essary. 

Expecting that a board might split the 
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difference in positions tomorrow, both parties 
find it to their advantage to widen that 
difference today. Thus, the gap between them 
broadens; the process deterio- 
rates; Government intervention increases, 
and work stoppages continue. It’s a sad spec- 
tacle. 

What then has happened to our care- 
fully devised proposal as sent to the Con- 
gress by the President last February? Well, 
as is true of a number of other presiden- 
tial requests—nothing has happened. It seems 
reasonable to assume nothing will happen 
unless a public groundswell occurs or un- 
less we again find ourselves with yet an- 
other insoluble transportation crisis on our 
hands. 

Here most of us who sniff the political 
air in Washington observe another current 
phenomenon, Little appetite exists in Con- 
gress for entertaining changes in basic la- 
bor law these days. The climate is simply 
not conducive to major initiatives. One 
hears such phrases as “why open Pandora's 
box” or “why walk into a swamp” when 
new labor legislation is discussed. 

All this leads me to conclude that changes 
that require labor legislation loom rather 
dimly if at all on the immediate horizon. 
It seems likely that either a change in 
congressional perspective or a major crisis 
must occur before major new labor legisla- 
tion such as that we have proposed gets 
on the books, But one of these days, the 
Nation is going to need a new approach 
to transportation disputes. When it does, we 
believe it will find our proposed bill re- 
markably well-constructed, 

Now I've suggested that the transportation 
industry leads the parade in triggering con- 
temporary collective bargaining crises. Well, 
in that parade, another industry is not far 
behind—construction. Maybe it's even ahead. 
That’s part of the problem. Bargaining in the 
construction industry is so fragmented—so 
localized—that it is hard to get a cohesive 
picture of total impact. 

But some things we do know—both strike 
levels and wage settlements in construction 
are excessive. When in an industry one out 
of three negotiations winds up in a strike, 
collective bargaining in that industry must 
be considered to be in a sad state of disre- 
pair. When wage settlements in an industry 
are consistently double national wage move- 
ment patterns, the result is bad news—bad 
news for the economy and bad news for the 
industry. 

Regularly throughout the past several 
months, deputations have descended on gov- 
ernment officials to describe this problem 
with eloquence, sincerity, and passion. Un- 
fortunately, that 1s pretty much where the 
matter stood when the discussion ended— 
I mean it ended with a description of the 
problem. Solutions are hard to come by. 
Wage controls and compulsory arbitration 
are just not in the cards. Guidelines and 
jawboning have proven ineffective. 

I know of no contemporary problem sphere 
of bargaining as resistant to ready resolu- 
tion as that of the construction industry. 
This problem has now been on my pillow 
each night for the past fourteen months. It 
won't disappear in a hurry. 

One might reasonably expect an emerging 
answer. I can't promise one. I do, however, 
believe there are two areas of activity that do 
hold long-range promise for the industry. 
The first is to make sure that additional 
manpower—newly trained people—are drawn 
into the industry in great numbers. Unques- 
tionably a limitation on the industry's 
growth and an aggravation of its bargaining 
problems flows from an accumulating na- 
tional shortage of skilled people. Through 
actions prompted by a presidential direc- 
tive, by the cabinet committee on construc- 
tion and by the construction industry col- 
lective bargaining commission, the admin- 
istration is moving to remedy this shortage. 
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The second promising area for improve- 
ment has to do with the structure of bar- 
gaining in the industry. The current frag- 
mented area-by-area, craft-by-craft, and 
branch-by-branch pattern of bargaining has 
& built-in guarantee of instability. This ar- 
rangement may have been suitable for ear- 
lier times when the Nation's economy was 
less interdependent and interrelated than 
it 1s today. But now, almost everyone believes 
some kind of remedial action 1s in order. 
Some headway can be made by the parties 
themselves. It may be, however, that legis- 
lation, if carefully devised, could speed the 
process. 

Several objectives in this effort are worthy 
of attention. A fundamental goal should be 
the preservation of integrity of the unit in 
bargaining—something my ubiquitous friend 
Professor Dunlop labels “the sanctity of the 
bargaining unit.” A second objective would 
be to expand the geographical scope of bar- 
gaining. It may be that pre-established dis- 
pute settlement procedures, which now pre- 
vall in some branches of the industry, could 
be broadened and strengthened, Finally, 
mechanisms might be created to encourage 
multi-craft bargaining such as occurred in 
Detroit early this year. 

There exists little question that the con- 
struction industry is badly in need of greater 
bargaining stability. In the months to come, 
we will be working with the parties to help 
them toward this end. Help is clearly needed. 

Now let’s shift gears, alter course and turn 
to a discussion of a couple of issues—issues 
that are worth more attention than bargain- 
ers have been giving them. The two are 
productivity bargaining and pension assur- 
ance. 

Three days ago I sat in the cabinet room 
with President Nixon and his new produc- 
tivity commission in their first meeting. Top 
industry, union, and public figures were 
present. They were present for one reason— 
it is increasingly apparent that this Nation 
has a king-sized productivity problem, Basi- 
cally, it’s a problem in two parts—sagging 
performance at home and a tough competi- 
tive condition abroad. 

In our meeting, Dr. Paul McCracken called 
attention to our post-World War II produc- 
tivity record—a twenty year annual average 
increase of more than 3% before 1965, then a 
skid to a 2% average from 1965 to 1969 with 
really less than a 1% gain last year. 

George Shultz, chairman of the commis- 
sion, pointed to the performance of other 
western world nations who now consistently 
outscore us in percentage gain The results 
of these trends are discomfiting. We feel the 
pinch in international trade. And sizable 
wage increases that may look good in a labor 
contract look less than good at the super- 
market. A healthy upswing of productivity 
would ease both conditions. 

With this in mind, it seems to me the 
parties to upcoming bargaining would profit 
both themselves and the nation by turning 
their attention to productivity bargaining. 
If we could engender the same interest and 
achieve the same success bargainers achieved 
in their constructive resolution of the auto- 
mation issue several years ago, tremendous 
gains could be made. All that is needed is 
an infusion of innovative spirit and a will- 
ingness by all parties to risk a few changes. 
The risk is well worth taking. We know 
productivity bargaining is not the whole an- 
swer to restoring normal productivity growth. 
But it could be a big part of the answer. I 
urge bargainers to get. with it. 

Now let’s take a look at issue number 
two—pensions—particularly at providing 
some assurance that workers covered by bar- 
gained pension plans will one day realize 
some benefit from those plans. 

Although, as you know, I am firmly com- 
mitted to the principle of collective bargain- 
ing—on occasion I am forced to wonder at 
some of the priorities of its practitioners, 
Today, we in the Department of Labor are 
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repeatedly confronted by intense concern 
from many quarters over the security, 
sanctity and certainly of employee pension 
plans, many of which are not arrived at 
through collective bargaining. One of the 
reasons such concern exists is that the bar- 
gainers themselves haven't given these as- 
pects of the subject top priority. This may 
be because pension issues are so complex 
and long range in effect that they do not 
generate vigorous employee interest or un- 
derstanding. Accordingly, I'm afraid many 
have concluded that because of the intrica- 
cies involved, these serious issues are too 
complex for collective bargaining treatment. 
This leads them to conclude further that 
they are ripe for legislative solution. 

In the department—when we consider leg- 
islative proposals to provide such pension 
regulation changes as fiduciary responsibility, 
vesting, funding controls, reinsurance and/or 
portability—we must first wrestle with the 
question of whether or not these are matters 
which can best be left to the collective bar- 
gaining process. We, of course, believe in 
minimal interference with the bargaining 
process. But steps are needed to ensure that 
pension plans meet legitimate employee ex- 
pectations. 

My advice to bargainers is, therefore, direct. 
If you want to keep these issues out of the 
legislative hopper, you had better hop to it 
and make headway with them at the bargain- 
ing table. 

I said, in what at this point seems to me to 
be ages ago, I would conclude these remarks 
with observations on two emerging public 
attitudes that may affect collective bargain- 
ing. Observers know that major changes in 
the historic course of collective bargaining 
came about either in response to public 
clamor or, at minimum, in a climate of pub- 
lic acquiescence. So, public views must be 
carefully scrutinized by public officials. These 
views, in the end, both motivate and limit 
what we do. 

I sense two views emerging in the public 
domain that deserve our attention, one 
rather special, and the other general in na- 
ture. I will offer no conclusive reactions to 
either, but I will admit that both will be a 
matter of continuing study and concern by 
the Department of Labor. 

The first centers on what I might call the 
area crisis—the fever pitch concern that 
grips a locality when some key collective bar- 
gaining dispute disrupts the services or the 
economy of an area. I have in mind such 
events as the Chicago teamster strike, the 
New York tugboat stoppage, the ruckus in 
Memphis over garbage and the Kansas City 
construction shutdown. None of these are in 
any sense national emergencies—events that 
can be dealt with by statutory emergency 
procedures. All involve massive local incon- 
venience. And their economic affect extends, 
often harshly, well beyond the disputants. 
The result is local, but not localized, outrage. 
Deputations from the respective localities 
descend on their congressional representa- 
tives and Federal officials in high dudgeon. 
In Washington, they are often labeled “the 
for-God-sakers" because of their plaintive 
and almost inevitable plea that we, for "God's 
sake", do something! The tools we have in 
our kit to treat with such events, of course, 
are limited. At this point, I'm not even cer- 
tain these tools should be expanded. Wash- 
ington is not a good place to settle local dis- 
putes as many have, to their peril, discovered. 

I do believe the public reaction to these 
local bargaining standoffs, however, is in- 
creasing in crescendo. One must speculate 
on what may ensue 1f the disenchantment 
continues to accelerate. At minimum, bar- 
gainers in these key situations should exer- 
cise more than normal sensitivity and re- 
sponsibility, in their own self-interest as 
well as in the interest of an increasingly 
indignant public. 
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Then, there is the second and more general 
area of public concern. As assessed from 
where we sit, it appears that the public in- 
creasingly reflects a view that has two ele- 
ments. First, that in a strike—particularly 
a long one—the public gets mauled as much 
as or more than the disputants, Secondly, 
that many contract settlements, particularly 
those at higher economic levels, are made at 
the expense of the consumer. In both cir- 
cumstances, you see, the impression exists 
that it's the public who pays. 

This, of course, is not a wholly new reac- 
tion, but to me it appears a growing one. 
I doubt that it has reached anything ap- 
proaching conclusive proportions at this 
point in time. But it does constitute a small 
black cloud on the horizon that those of us 
who champion the institution of free col- 
lective bargaining must regard with con- 
cern. Equally, it constitutes a challenge to 
us all to search constantly for ways to im- 
prove the performance and processes of 
bargaining. 

Today I have ranged and ruminated rather 
widely over the bargaining landscape. This 
reminds me that in recent years, the Labor 
Department has added a wide spectrum of 
new functions to its more traditional labor 
relations concerns. I have in mind such ac- 
tivities as Manpower programs, equal em- 
ployment opportunity efforts and workplace 
standards. As we have expanded our con- 
cerns, some may have gained the impression 
that our interest in labor relations has 
waned. Not so. Today there is no higher 
priority on the Department agenda than the 
maintenance of a favorable climate for free 
collective bargaining. We are at once its pro- 
tagonist and its defender. My comments this 
afternoon, as I repeatedly emphasized at the 
outset, should be viewed solely as sugges- 
tions for avenues and areas for making a 
good thing better. 

When the long arm of Richard Nixon and 
the beguiling tongue of George Shultz 
plucked me from my role as a practitioner 
in the West and installed me as a Potomac 
public official, I anticipated both hazards 
and pleasures. Certainly the opportunity to 
share these views with this prestigious group 
here today constitutes one of the foremost 
of those pleasures. Thank you for listening. 


ISELIN BAND IS MIAMI BOUND 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, our excel- 
lent John F. Kennedy Memorial High 
School Band of Iselin, N.J. is trying to 
raise enough money to go to the Orange 
Bowl in Miami over this coming New 
Year’s Day. 

This group is really a great bunch of 
youngsters. Last year I saw them off as 
they went to the Peach Bowl in Atlanta 
and presented a pregame show. 

I really am elated to think that this 
new high school, named after our be- 
loved late President John F. Kennedy, is 
beginning to excell in many areas. Right 
now I am thinking of the band, which 
has won many awards. One dear to my 
own heart was a trophy for the best high 
school band in 1970 St. Patrick’s Day 
Parade in New York City. 

I hope all of our people will know that 
it will be a good investment to send this 
outstanding group of youngsters to the 
Orange Bowl and make a success of their 
endeavor. 
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MEET THE MEMBER 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Joseph Mc- 
Caffrey, one of the most highly regarded 
newsmen in Washington, recently chose 
as the subject for his radio show “Meet 
the Member,” the very able and distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MOORHEAD). 

The subject of the McCaffrey commen- 
tary concerns BILL MoorHeEap’s efforts to 
educate the Congress and the country 
with respect to military spending. His 
service on the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the Committee on Government 
Operations, and the Joint Economic 
Committee have allowed him to view this 
subject from several different perspec- 
tives. 

While one might disagree with some of 
the conclusions reached by BILL MOOR- 
HEAD, all Members must surely agree that 
his efforts exemplify the dedication with 
which he served in this House. BILL 
MoorHeap is an outstanding Member of 
the House of Representatives and I am 
pleased that Joe McCaffrey has recog- 
nized his work. 

Under the unanimous-consent request, 
I include Mr. McCaffrey’s script at this 
point in the RECORD: 

MEET THE MEMBER 
(By Joseph McCaffrey) 

Pittsburgh's Bill Moorhead is such a nice 
guy that at first meeting no one would 
guess that he is the man who climbed 
up on a big white horse and did battle, suc- 
cessfully, with the greatest giant of them 
all: the Defense Department. 

The blond, smiling Moorhead, who has 
been a member of the House of Representa- 
tives from the heart of the city of Pitts- 
burgh since 1959, has taken as his text, 
“The military budget of the United States 
is not under effective constitutional con- 
trol, and only the Congress can bring it 
under control.” 

With that theme, Moorhead has been tak- 
ing on the heretofore sacred military estab- 
lishment, and the reaction from the press 
and the public has been enthusiastic. For 
example, this quote from the Washington 
Post, "Under probing by Congressman Moor- 
head, an Air Force Colonel told a House 
Government Operations Subcommittee that 
his civilian superiors had approved an effort 
to cover up huge cost increases in building 
the C 5 because public disclosure ‘might 
put the Lockheed position on the stock 
market in jeopardy’.” 

The New York Times said, “Thanks to 
persistent probing by Congressman William 
Moorhead, the public now has a fresh in- 
sight into the C 5 a scandal and the vast 
waste on faulty F-111 B fighter bombers." 

In his own home town, the Post-Gazette 
said, ". . . Moorhead deserves broad public 
support to say nothing of praise for his 
courage in his rather lonely campaign to put 
a check rein on seemingly unrestrained 
Pentagon spending." 

However, despite the exposure of defense 
waste which he has uncovered, Moorhead 
says, "Until Congress begins allocating more 
resources to modernize and expand its staffs, 
and until we find a way to inject more ob- 
jectivity into our military authorization and 
appropriations committees, the Congress will 
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continue to face problems in scrutinizing 
the military budget.” 

Congressman Moorhead has been playing 
just about every position on the ball club. 
He not only has been the leader in the fight 
against Defense Department waste, but he 
has been very active as a member of the 
House Banking-Currency Committee. It was 
Moorhead who pulled the long oar in getting 
through a bill which would force many of 
the growing number of one-bank holding 
companies to divest themselves of their 
banks. 

Moorhead was one of the craftsman who 
put this highly regarded bill together and 
as one critic said, “The rea] trouble with 
the bil] is that it is too good. It does too 
thorough a job. It would be better if it were 
not drawn so tightly, then there would be 
enough loopholes in it so we would live with 
1t." 

Not only has the Pittsburgh Congressman 
been deeply concerned over the war, but, un- 
like many others, he has already started to 
concern himself with what we should do 
with the resources freed by the end of that 
war. 

He says, “In part, at least the Congress by 
the Tax Reform Act of 1969 has decided 
that the first benefit should go to the hard 
pressed taxpayer. Those of us who believe 
that funds must be found for improving 
education, environment, housing, cities mass 
transit and other crucial domestic needs be- 
lieve that we must be sure that the military 
gets no more than is necessary for national 
security." 

Moorhead has found out, from his long 
range studies, that more than ten billion 
dollars can be cut from our current military 
budget without significantly reducing our 
military capacity. 

But he feels that not until we get out of 
Vietnam can we truly combat our internal 
ills. Meanwhile, he keeps working on them, 
helping chip away at them, piece by piece 


while, at the same time, saving the taxpay- 
ers more of their hard earned tax money. 


E. HOFER & SONS—A UTILITY FLACK 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
propaganda machinery of the Nation’s 
investor-owned utilities—IOU's—con- 
tinue to operate more efficiently and 
more reliably ihan their electric gen- 
erating machinery. 

It is little wonder. The policymakers 
and spokesmen for the IOU's seem more 
intent on dressing up their own image 
and suppressing calling into disrepute 
any criticism or competition than they 
are on providing a reliable electric supply 
to their customers. The IOU's, especially 
along the east coast, face a reliability 
crisis. of . unprecedented proportion 
caused by their own inability to keep up 
with modern society. 

In this context, it becomes particu- 
larly irresponsible for many of the Na- 
tion’s IOU’s to invest, as they have for 
more than half a century, in a prolific 
propaganda mill which peddles prehis- 
toric political thought. The propaganda 
activities carried om in behalf of the 
IOU's and other barons of big industry— 
that is, railroads, airlines, oil—by E. 
Hofer & Sons of Hillsboro, Oreg., are 
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amply documented in the records of the 
Congress. I will not elaborate here other 
than to outline briefly the operation of 
Industrial News Review, best known of 
the Hofer enterprises. 

Each week editors of most of the small 
daily and weekly newspapers in the Na- 
tion receive a packet of 12 to 15 short 
*editorials," usually between 200 and 300 
words, extrolling the virtues of Hofer's 
clients and their industry trade associa- 
tions. 

Mr. President, upon that background 
I note the appearance of an editorial in 
the Glasgow, Ky., Daily Times, entitled 
"Private Business Most Efficient." Al- 
though the headline differed, the text of 
the editorial was identical, word for 
word, with one prepared and distributed 
by the Hofer agency under the title 
“Miniaturized Socialism.” Nothing in the 
Kentucky newspaper would indicate to 
the reader that the editorial was any- 
thing other than a thoughtful analysis by 
the local editor. 

The editorial alleges that, in many 
Cities, taxpayers “are saddled with the 
burden of running school buses, transit 
systems, and other utilities including 
electric power.” It went on to cite a 
‘nationally known engineering firm” 
which had made a study of how much 
it would cost the city of San Diego, Calif., 
to take over the facilities of the “local 
electric company.” 

The article is a masterpiece of omis- 
sion. It fails to mention that the engi- 
neering firm, Stone & Webster, receives 
extraordinary fees from numerous IOU’s 
under contracts arranged without bene- 
fit of competitive bids. It fails to mention 
that the customers of the “local electric 
company,” the San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co., were required to pay for the engi- 
neering study which was released by the 
company. 

The editorial fails to point out, as did 
a leading member of the San Diego City 
Council, that the study was based on 
greatly inflated estimates of the value 
of the company’s property. 

Quite aside from the illusory credi- 
bility of the editorial, the readers in 
Glasgow, Ky., must have been surprised 
to read that communities were thought 
to be “saddled with” ownership and op- 
eration of electric utilities. Glasgow is 
one of the nearly 2,000 communities in 
the Nation. which—far from being ‘‘sad- 
dled with"—are indeed “favored with” 
such an operation, 

What the people of Glasgow are “sad- 
dled with,” by owning and operating the 
city’s electric plant, is the privilege of 
buying electricity at far lower cost than 
the people of San Diego. The 1969 edi- 
tion of “Typical Electric Bills” published 
by the Federal Power Commission shows 
that the consumer in Glasgow who pur- 
chased 1,000 kilowatt hours of electricity 
in a month paid $10.93 whereas the 
consumer in San Diego who bought the 
same amount paid $16.07. 

This summer, when the motors-run- 
more slowly because power. companies 
operate on low. voltage, and utility rates 
go up again, the captive consumers of 
private power companies may become 
annoyed enough to wish they were “‘sad- 
dled with" the type of municipal utility 
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that provides power at lower cost to the 
people of Glasgow, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
and Cleveland, to name but a few. 

In fact, this editorial must have raised 
the hackles of many in Glasgow and 
would be of similar offense to many in 
nearly 2,000 other cities in the United 
States served by efficiently run munici- 
pal systems, who have wearied of this 
propaganda parade. More weary of these 
canned editorial services should be tne 
captive IOU customers who pay [or 
them. 

Mr. President, to help illustrate the 
type of canned propaganda being 
financed through the electric rates of 
many millions of Americans, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the E. Hofer & Sons article en- 
titled “Miniaturized Socialism" and the 
Glasgow Daily Times editorial entitled 
“Private Business Most Efficient.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MINIATURIZED SOCIALISM 


Quite frequently, in an attempt to escape 
economic reality, people will vote for public 
ownership of a taxpaying private enterprise. 
In this way, the taxpapers of local communi- 
ties are saddled with the burden of running 
school buses, transit systems and other utili- 
ties including electric power. 

The pitfalls of this kind of miniaturized 
socialism were brought to light with drama- 
tic clarity recently when an analysis was 
made in San Diego, California, of how much 
it would cost the city to take over the local 
electric company's power distribution sys- 
tem. A nationally known engineering firm 
came up with figures that should be an eye- 
opener to taxpayers of San Diego or any other 
community contemplating a similar step. 

The engineering firm's study showed that 
in the case of San Diego the residents would 
be burdened with between $4.5 million and 
$8.3 million a year in higher electric rates 
and additional taxes as a consequence of city 
operation of the power system. Some of the 
costs of such a move were detailed in the 
study. Not only would a bond issue be re- 
quired in excess of $200 million to take over 
the company but once the city remoyed com- 
pany property from the tax rolls, local tax- 
payers would be forced to assume a number 
of new burdens. Among these would be the 
cost of undergrounding powerlines which 
will run to the tune of more than a million 
dollars à year. In addition, the power com- 
pany now pays more than $2.63 million an- 
nually in school taxes to the city. A munici- 
pally-operated power system is tax exempt 
so the taxpayers would have to make up this 
loss. 

There is no magic in the operation of any 
commercial enterprise by a public agency. 
The arithmetic of economics remains un- 
changed, irrespective of who owns and runs 
the business. The only difference is that 
usually public ownership is less efficient than 
taxpaying private owernship. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS Most EFFICIENT 

Quite frequently, in an attempt to escape 
economic reality, people will vote for public 
ownership of a taxpaying private enterprise. 
In this way, the taxpayers of local commu- 
nities are saddled with the burden of run- 
ning school buses, transit systems and other 
utilities including electric power. 

The pitfalls of this kind of miniaturized 
socialism were brought to light with dra- 
matic clarity recently when an analysis was 
made in San Diego, California, of how much 
it would cost the city to take over the local 
electric company’s power distribution system. 
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A nationally known engineering firm came 
up with figures that should be an eye-opener 
to taxpayers of San Diego or any other com- 
munity contemplating a similar step. 

The engineering firm’s study showed that 
in the case of San Diego the residents would 
be burdened with between $4.5 million and 
$8.3 million a year in higher electric rates 
and additional taxes as a consequence of city 
operation of the power system. Some of the 
costs of such a move were detailed in the 
study. Not only would a bond issue be re- 
quired in excess of $200 million to take over 
the company but once the city removed 
company property from the tax rolls, local 
taxpayers would be forced to assume a num- 
ber of new burdens. Among these would be 
the cost of undergrounding power lines which 
wil run to the tune of more than a million 
dollars a year. In addition, the power com- 
pany now pays more than $2.63 million an- 
nually in school taxes to the city. A mu- 
nicipally-operated power system is tax ex- 
empt so the taxpayers would have to make 
up this loss. 

There is no magic in the operation of any 
commercial enterprise by a public agency. 
The arithmetic of economics remains un- 
changed, irrespective of who owns and runs 
the business. The only difference is that usu- 
ally public ownership is less efficient than 
taxpaying private ownership. 

TIMELY ADVICE 

Nineteen hundred and seventy is an im- 
portant election year. In these critical days 
of unrest and uncertainty, the one reassur- 
ing reality that every U.S. citizen can fall 
back upon is the all-important right to walk 
into s polling booth and express his choice, 
with a simple check mark on a ballot, of 
those who aspire to serve him in public of- 
fice. Not only should all eligible persons ex- 
ercise their right to vote, but they should 
also exercise it with the same care, wisdom 
and grasp of high principles that they ex- 
pect of those they put into office. 

A brief item in a national news release re- 
minds us all that spring is here, and summer 
is just around the corner. “Before taking off, 
either for business or pleasure, there are 
many chores to delegate or complete. How- 
ever, one chore should not be delegated. That 
is to determine your eligibility to vote. ... 
Now is the time to prevent your being a 
political dropout by making sure that you 
are properly registered!” This is a timely 
word of advice for all good citizens, 


A TRIBUTE TO VINCE LOMBARDI 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding figures in professional 
football today is Coach Vince Lombardi 
of the Washington Redskins. 

For 10 years he reigned at Green Bay, 
Wis., and established himself as one of 
the most successful coaches in the his- 
tory of professional football. 

Under his direction and stern disci- 
pline, the Green Bay Packers won the 
National Football League title on five 
separate occasions, and earned a promi- 
nent spot in the annals of sports history 
by taking the first two Super Bowls. 

Moving to Washington, he brought the 
Redskins their first winning season in 8 
years during his first year at the helm. 

He is a man of determination; a leader 
of men and a symbol of American sports- 
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manship; an idol to the youth of America. 
We can ali be proud of his accomplish- 
ments. 

I heartily join the many friends and 
admirers of Coach Lombardi in paying 
tribute to this outstanding American. 


VIOLATIONS OF INTERIM MANDA- 
TORY SAFETY STANDARDS IS- 
SUED BY COAL MINE INSPECTORS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting a letter which Mr. W. A. Boyle, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America has sent to Hon. Walter 
J. Hickel regarding violations of interim 
mandatory safety standards issued by 
coal mine inspectors. I believe that the 
Members of the House will find the con- 
tents of Mr. Boyle’s letter quite interest- 
ing. 
The letter follows: 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 

Washington, D.C., August 13, 1970. 
Hon. WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Our information in- 
dicates there have been approximately twelve 
thousand notices of violations of interim 
mandatory safety standards issued by the 
Interior Department’s coal mine inspectors 
following inspections of various coal mines 
throughout the United States pursuant to 
the Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act 
of 1969. Approximately two thousand of such 
violations have been appealed and may 
proceed to hearing. To date, mone of the 
hearings has had any reference to the fine 
that may have been assessed. 

It cannot be overemphasized that a regu- 
latory statute is only as sharp and effective 
as its penal provisions are strong. Section 
109(a)(1) of the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969 supplies precise penal 
provisions. It requires that “The operator of 
a coal mine in which a violation occurs of 
& mandatory health or safety standard or 
who violates any other provisions of this 
Act ... shall be assessed a civil penalty by 
the Secretary ... which penalty shall not be 
more than $10,000 for each such viola- 
tion. ... .” Certain matters pertaining to the 
individual coal company to be fined must be 
considered in setting the exact amount of 
the individual fine. 

The administration of this provision of the 
act has not demonstrated that the depart- 
ment is adhering to its requirements, First, 
on March 28, 1970 you promulgated a sched- 
ule of fines, 35 Fed. Reg. 5257 (1970). On 
May 7, 1970 the schedule of fines was amend- 
ed, 35 Fed. Reg. 7182 (1970). Both the sched- 
ule and the amendment appear to be con- 
trary to the provisions of the act, although 
we are aware the department takes the posi- 
tion that the schedule, in part, takes into 
consideration the provisions of section 109(a) 
(1) and renders the violator an option to 
pay the prescribed fine or to pursue his re- 
course under the statute on an individual 
basis, 

The schedule of fines has been enjoined 
by a federal court in Virginia. We feel even 
though the injunction embraces the sched- 
ule of fines published by the department, it 
does not prohibit the assessment of the nec- 
essary fines pursuant to section 109 on a 
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case by case basis, which 1s essential to order- 
ly compliance with the act. 

The United Mine Worker of America deems 
it imperative that these fines be assessed 
and, if this is not being done, demands such 
&ctlon commence immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. BOYLE, President, 
United Mine Workers of America. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1970 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial is the one to which 
I referred in my 1 minute speech earlier 
today. The editorial is from the Washing- 
ton Post’s August 11 issue: 

MODERNIZING THE CONGRESS 

Like the king of France who “went up the 
hill and then came down again,” the United 
States Congress in 1967 went through the 
motions of overhauling its antiquated proce- 
dures—and then adjourned without doing 
anything. And now, in 1970, it seems well on 
the way toward the same futility. Three years 
ago, the Senate spent six weeks in debate on 
an extensive reorganization measure and at 
last passed it—only to have the House let it 
languish and expire as the 90th Congress 
eame to 4 close. This year the House has been 
discussing the issue for a month or more, 
and has adopted some significant reforms; 
but it has not yet gotten around to passing 
anything and seems in grave danger of letting 
it slide until it may be too late for the Senate 
to take concurrent action. 

The reorganization of established institu- 
tions always encounters the obstacle of en- 
trenched interests. Those who have come to 
power through the old ways of doing things 
rarely like to relinquish that power. Those 
who know the ropes—even though the ropes 
may be sadly worn and frayed—are often dis- 
inclined to see them replaced. The inertia is 
natural, and one may sympathize with its 
beneficiaries. But the United States Congress 
can no longer afford such sympathy. It is 
rapidly becoming an anachronism, inade- 
quate to the needs of a great democracy. 

Here it is; midsummer, a time when provi- 
dent and industrious legislators ought to be 
on vacation or attending clambakes in their 
constituencies; and the members of Congress 
are not yet half through the inescapable 
obligations of the session. They are about to 
give themselves a respite, it is true; but it is 
hardly an earned respite or one that can be 
taken with clear consciences. The mechanism 
creaks. It puts despotic power into the hands 
of old men and frustrates initiative by the 
young and innovative. It shirks responsibil- 
ity. It bamboozles the public. 

The tragedy of what is now happening is 
that most of the Congress recognizes this 
and is prepared to accept a measure of re- 
form. The Senate Government Operations 
Committee has approved a bili—much the 
same as the one the Senate as a whole passed 
threé years ago—which would effect a modest 
streamlining. The House has tentatively ap- 
proved a number of more radical changes— 
which may or may not be acceptable to the 
Senate if a completed bill ever goes over to 
that body. 

Both chambers, however, have so much to 
do—so much that has been left undone— 
that they may end by ignoring their internal 
reform and marching down that hill again. 
The country, even more than. Congress itself, 
would be the loser. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON MAJOR 
NATIONAL ISSUES 


HON. JOHN DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I am sending a questionnaire ask- 
ing the residents of Oregon's Fourth 
Congressional District for their views on 
major national issues. 'The questionnaire 
is designed so that both husband and 
wife can express their opinions. 

I have selected several issues which 
will be facing the Congress in the coming 
months. In addition I have listed 20 areas 
from which I am asking constituents to 
number in order the six which they con- 
sider the highest priority areas of na- 
tional concern. I hope that this question- 
naire wil not only give me the help of 
the thinking of the district, but will also 
help citizens realize the tremendous diffi- 
culty of setting national priorities. 

The questions follow: 


1. United States military policy in Viet- 
nam should be (check one; husband and 
wife) : 

a. Withdrawal of all U.S. troops by some 
set time, 

b. Phased withdrawal of all U.S. troops 
based on progress of Vietnamization program. 

c. Escalation of military effort. 

2. What action should the Federal govern- 
ment take in connection with first-time use 
of marijuana? (Check one) : 

&. Eliminate present penalties. 

b. Reduce present penalties, 

c. Retain present penalties. 

d. Increase present penalties, 

3. Should the Federal government provide 
tax incentives for industry to install pollu- 
tion control devices? 

Yes. 

No. 

4. As an alternative to the present welfare 
system President Nixon has proposed a work 
incentive and job training program while 
calling for a basic level of financial assistance. 
Do you favor this proposal? 

5. What action should the Federal govern- 
ment take to meet the U.S, population prob- 
lem? (Check as many as are appropriate) : 

а. Promote distribution of birth control 
information 

b. Promote distribution of birth control 
devices. 

i c. Relax restrictions in present abortion 
aws, 

d. Reduce the number of income tax ex- 
emptions for dependents, 

6. What action should the Federal govern- 
ment take in connection with student un- 
rest? (Check one) 

&. Cut off Federal aid to students par- 
ticipating in violent activities. 

b. Cut off Federal aid to students partici- 
pating in demonstrations. 

c. Cut off Federal aid to colleges not con- 
troling violent activitles of their students. 

d. Leave action to colleges and states in- 
volved. 

Please number in order the six of the 
following which you consider the highest pri- 
ority &reas of national concern (Check one; 
husband wife): 

. ABM system. 

. Agriculture. 

. Conservation. 

. Crime. 

. Defense Budget. 

. Draft Reform. 

. Education. 
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B. Electoral reform. 
9. Exploring space. 
10. Gun control, 
. Housing. 
. Inflation. 
13. Pollution. 
. Poverty. 
. Race Relations. 
. Social Security. 
. Student Unrest. 
. Tax Reduction. 
. Tax Reform, 
20. Vietnam. 
Party preference: Republican, Democrat, 
Independent: Husband—wife—. 
Age: Under 30, 30-35, 46-65, over 65— 
husband—wife—. 


YOUNG AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM 
ARE NOT THE ONLY PATRIOTS 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
solicitation for funds by the Young 
Americans for Freedom, a conservative 
political organization, included a letter 
from Senator Barry GOLDWATER of Ari- 
zona in which it was stated that the 
Young Americans for Freedom are the 
“only patriotic youth force that is giving 
effective battle against the New Mobe 
Left revolutionaries.” 

I would quibble with that statement, 
Mr. Speaker, on a number of points, but 
I will only dwell on the Senator’s infer- 
ence that the YAF are the solitary 
patriotic group of young people in the 
Nation. 

A constituent of mine, Mr. Calvin Wil- 
liams of San Ramon, Calif., wrote the 
Senator of his own views on this sub- 
ject. I found his statement to be most 
articulate and I would at this time take 
the opportunity to place it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

The letter follows: 

AucUusT 6, 1970. 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GOLDWATER: I received your 
letter last week in which you solicited con- 
tributions for the Young Americans for Free- 
dom and in which you urged I sign a petition 
supporting our fighting men. Since having 
decided to do neither, I think a word of ex- 
planation is certainly in order. 

First, I want you to know that I strenu- 
ously oppose the extremist New Left. Other 
than the fact that there has been nothing 
"new" in political radicalism since the Hel- 
lenic Age, the New Leftists appear to be more 
like the Hitler Youth than the Russian 
revolutionaries whom so many of them seem 
to wish to emanate. 

Secondly, I am an ex-serviceman. I served 
in two wars for my country and, given simi- 
lar circumstances, would do so again. I state 
that after working in a U.S. Army hospital 
and seeing—first hand—the endless chain of 
maimed bodies which the war delivered to us. 

That, Senator Goldwater, is just as sicken- 
ing as watching young extremists desecrate 
our flag. 

Third, I am white, middle-class, residing in 
& comfortable home in Northern California 
and enjoying the security of a good income 
and solid neighbors. 
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And finally, I am a patriot. What is more, 
I sincerely believe that I am far more pa- 
triotic in terms of constructive reliability 
than the Young Americans for Freedom 
whom you describe as the “... only patriotic 
youth force that is giving effectlye battle 
against the New Mobe Left revolutionaries.” 

I seriously doubt the accuracy of that de- 
scription. I doubt that burying the New Mobe 
Left alive would come anywhere close to 
resolving the problems which cause them to 
be active. You can stop their mouths, beat 
them bloody, and imprison them from now 
on, but for each one so treated, another will 
replace him whom is more belligerent than 
his predecessor, Or you can take a more ra- 
tional approach using reason (if you are 
lucky enough to get them to listen). If you 
do, you most certainly will experience the 
frustration and exasperation of expending 
much energy for little or no return. 

My point is this: we cannot change or even 
neutralize the effect or action of extremists 
from either left or right until we ourselves 
change. We cannot alter attitudes with force 
except on a temporary, tenuous basis, Nor 
can we stir them with words ... not when 
the words are hollow. Young people from 
all over the United States are telling us that 
our words are indeed hollow and I believe 
they have good cause for saying so. 

Can either of us convince any American 
family living on a desolate Indian Reserva- 
tion in Arizona that our American way of 
life is the finest on earth? Can we convince 
any Mexican-American family living in a 
Texas barrio that our nation is of, by, and 
for the people? With what sort of enthusiasm 
will any white family from the massive slum 
of Appalachia react to being told that this 
is the land of plenty? You can bet that any 
Black family from the South Central Log 
Angeles ghetto, or Hunter's Point in San 
Francisco, or Chicago's South Side, or New 
York's Harlem wil hurl their own special 
expletives at our suggestion that the United 
States offers equal opportunity for all. 

And curiously enough, Senator Goldwater, 
there are a large number of well-to-do fam- 
ilies—solid, respectable, dependable Republi- 
cans—who only recently learned how un- 
responsive our government can be. They live 
in lovely homes overlooking the Santa Bar- 
bara coast where the beaches were turned 
gummy black by off-shore oil drilling. 

I believe our way of life really can be 
the finest on earth. I say that for myself 
and on your behalf and for a few others 
who agree, but it may be only for the time 
being. Those of us who make that assertion 
are rapidly becoming the minority voice in 
the face of an exploding population com- 
bined with depleting resources. 

The answer to our dilemma does not lie in 
blind preservation of our institutions. We 
must change. 

However, if in changing we choose to go 
to the far left we will succeed only in mak- 
ing all of us equally miserable. That is 
hardly the sort of equality that any of us 
want. And should we choose the opposite 
direction we would arrive at essentially the 
same condition. 

I suggest that we must change in a far 
more drastic way. I suggest that we become 
what we tell everyone we are: a free and 
honest democratic nation. Free from ex- 
ploitation of our resources (among which 
we come first). Free from prejudice and 
favoritism. Free from unequal justice. Free 
from ignorance and want and hypocracy. 

We could begin by practicing what we 
preach. Our fighting men would realize far 
more benefit from that than from our 
“moral” support. Which brings me to my last 
point. 

I do support our fighting men but I re- 
fuse to lend my support in such a way as 
to insure that they will continue to die for 
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questionable causes on ennumerable battle- 
fields scattered all over the world. If they 
are to give their lives, let it be for what 
is genuinely just not only for & few, or 
even for the nation, but rather for the 
peoples of the world. We can't possibly stop 
the communist (or fascist) tide any other 
way. 

As one of our renowned spokesmen in the 
most powerful country in the world, Senator 
Goldwater, your constituency is the human 
being. Human beings populate more than 
Arizona and more than our own United 
States. Their survival and well-being are in 
your hands, but it may be only for the time 
being. 

Sincerely, 
CALVIN WILLIAMS, 

San RAMON, CALIF. 


THE ROLE OF THE PARTNERS OF 
THE ALLIANCE IN THE HEMI- 
SPHERE 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 17, 1961, 9 years ago next Mon- 
day, delegates from throughout the hem- 
isphere approved the Charter of Punta 
del Este which set in motion the Alli- 
ance for Progress. That document for- 
malized a plan of action by President 
John F. Kennedy when he “called on 
all the people of the hemisphere to join 
in—a vast cooperative effort." 

Mr. Speaker, in any review of the 
Alliance for Progress, it seems clear that 
many of the goals set out by the charter 
remain unfulfilled. Yet, as I said during 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs last year: 

Some of them may have continued valid- 
ity which transcends both the expectations 
and the performance of the past.” 


It is also an undeniable fact that times 
change. The decade of the 1960’s is be- 
hind us. We have found it necessary, as 
have other governments in the hem- 
isphere, to change gears, to tailor new 
ideas and methods to fit changing condi- 
tions, and prepare new directions for the 
191078. 

It is significant to me that the opening 
sentence of the charter stated: 

It is the purpose of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress to enlist the full energies of the peoples 
= governments of the American repub- 

eio co" 


We are all aware of the government- 
to-government program of the Alliance 
for Progress in which the nations of the 
hemisphere have given special attention 
to intrastructure and the building of 
development-oriented institutions. But, 
Mr. Speaker, too few of us are cognizant 
of the peoples effort in the hemisphere to 
help attain the goals of the Alliance for 
Progress. 

In the earliest days of the Alliance, 
there were no means to translate the in- 
terest of private citizens and groups, who 
wanted to help, into active participation 
and commitment to development. How- 
ever, in 1963, the organization of the 
Partners of the Alliance office under the 
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auspices of the Agency for International 
Development was conceived, developed 
and implemented by James H. Boren. 
It provided the vehicle to utilize volun- 
tary citizen interest and skills as a com- 
plement to the government-to-govern- 
ment program. The Partners in the hem- 
isphere seek to provide effective re- 
sponse to self-help efforts of people 
working on small but important commu- 
nity development projects. 

The Partners of the Alliance office in 
AID served as the catalyst in bringing 
together Partners committees in the 
United States and Latin America. By 
June of this year, when the Partners of- 
fice was closed, 40 U.S. statewide Part- 
ners committees had been joined with 
40 areas in 18 Latin American and Car- 
ibbean countries in partnership arrange- 
ments, bringing to bear voluntary tech- 
nical skills and resources on numerous 
meaningful local projects. The key to 
the program is self-help and the U.S. 
committees respond to priority activi- 
ties identified and undertaken by their 
counterpart committees in Latin Amer- 
ica. The dollar value of partnership 
projects now reaches $15 million and 
does not reflect the intangible benefits of 
thousands of personal ties and people 
working with people. 

Leadership of the Partners of the Al- 
liance program in the United States is 
now lodged in the National Association 
of the Partners of the Alliance and in 
the hemisphere by the Inter-American 
Confederation of the Partners. Private 
leadership is continuing to expand citi- 
zen-to-citizen activities in the areas of 
education, public health, agriculture, 
cultural exchange, and business. The 
Partners are one of the voluntary groups 
responding to the Peruvian earthquake 
disaster. They are coordinating relief 
donations from nearly all 40 U.S. Part- 
ner committees and many types of sup- 
plies from counterpart Latin American 
partners. 

On the occasion of the fourth Inter- 
American conference of the Partners of 
the Alliance, held in Utah in 1969, Presi- 
dent Nixon's message to the delegates 
noted that— 

The Partners of the Alliance exemplify the 
best of the Hemisphere's joint efforts. Any 
working Alliance for Progress which has set 
challenging goals such as ours must be a 
partnership of people as well as nations ... 
and... the Partners of the Alliance are in 
the vanguard of voluntarism in the Americas. 


Another key element in the Partners 
program is the two-way street concept. 
Contributions which Latin Americans 
make to the United States in culture and 
language are encouraged. The Partners 
effort helps give expression to President 
Kennedy's remarks in announcing plans 
for the Alliance for Progress when he 
said: 

We invite our friends in Latin America to 
contribute to the enrichment of life and cul- 
ture in the United States. We need teachers 
of your literature and history and tradition, 
opportunities for our young people to study 
in your universities, access to your music, 
your art, and the thought of your great phi- 
losophers. For we know we have much to 
learn. 


Mr. Speaker, on this Alliance for Prog- 
ress anniversary observance, at the be- 
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ginning of a new decade, as we reflect 
and take stock of the successes and dis- 
appointments of the old, I hope that an 
ever greater source of strength in the 
Americas will be the continued efforts of 
voluntary groups, like the Partners, to 
work together. May we try, in the days 
ahead, to understand each others prob- 
lems and shortcomings апа strive 
through cooperation and unity of pur- 
pose to reach new goals of achievement 
and progress in the hemisphere. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST FAMINE 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
most exciting event has occurred in 
Washington this week—the Third Inter- 
national Congress of Food Science and 
Technology, which is also known as 
SOS/70. 

This conference has explored in detail 
the problems of malnutrition and world 
hunger and I am hopeful that the in- 
ternational attention focused on this 
problem by SOS/70 will help to resolve 
what could become a disastrous future 
for the world. 

Under unanimous consent, I include an 
editorial from the American Chemical 
Society Journal in the fight against 
famine: 

THE FIGHT AGAINST FAMINE: HUNGER May 
ULTIMATELY OVERRIDE POLLUTION AS WORLD 
Crisis UNLESS Foop SCIENTISTS AND TECH- 
NOLOGISTS REDOUBLE ÉFFORTS 


Pollution has become a gut issue of our 
time, but we wonder 1f famine may not ulti- 
mately—perhaps sooner than we think—turn 
out to be the limiting crisis for all time. In 
the end, polluters can only continue to pol- 
lute while they've got food in their bellies. 

This week, some 3000 scientists from 50 
countries wil come to Washington, D.C., to 
"create a plan of action." The occasion: 3rd 
International Congress of Food Sclence and 
Technology. Centered on the “science of sur- 
vival,” the congress calls itself SOS/70. The 
message: Present rates of growth of food 
production versus population spell eventual 
disaster. The third horseman, balance in 
hand, astride his black steed, will have tram- 
pled out life. 

The thesis is unarguable, if SOS/70 statis- 
tics are accepted. By the year 2000, world 
population wil have doubled to about 7 bil- 
lion, while average daily per capita supply of 
calories will have dropped to 1350 compared 
to the required minimum of 2400—at present 
growth rates. The cure: more food or fewer 
people. SOS/70 is concentrating on the for- 
mer. 

Just whether this conference will produce 
anything substantive is problematic. In- 
ternational conferences can tend to be long 
on talk and short on action. Still, any cataly- 
tic effect generated by the meeting should 
be beneficial. We've allowed ourselves to be- 
come smog-ridden before picking up the 
gauntlet against pollution. Let's hope that 
we can begin moving now against future food 
problems. 

Food science and technology and their 
crucial role in man's survival is yet an- 
other example of how science can be a bene- 
factor and not the total béte noire pictured 
in some circles. Chemists and chemical en- 
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gineers, almost needless to say, wll man 
pivotal positions in almost every area of food 
production and food research—the develop- 
ment of high-yleld seed, fertilizers, pesti- 
cides, preservatives, systems of food forti- 
fication with high-protein sources, and so 
forth. 

Much has already been done, Agricultural 
productivity in the developed countries has 
increased so fast since World War II that 
surplus rather than starvation is the prob- 
lem in large areas of the globe. Even India, 
which only four years ago seemingly faced 
the grim specter of mass famine according 
to then exaggeratedly gloomy reports, now 
enjoys surplus. This kind of progress must 
be continued and amplified. For as Dr. Max 
Milner, UNICEF senior food technologist, 
says: “There has been too much euphoria 
and not enough research.” 

Interestingly enough, in the U.S. much, 
perhaps most, of our agricultural research is 
now done by private industry. Peter Drucker 
points out in “The Age of Discontinuity” 
that the Government has pretty much 
moved out of agricultural research, leaving 
the fleld of private enterprises—seed com- 
panies, farm implement manufacturers, fer- 
tilizer makers, and, we might add, just plain 
chemical companies. And it has been private 
companies, through their expanded sales 
and service organizations, that have by and 
large moved new technology to the farmer. 

They've done a good job. Such a good job, 
in fact, that we'd like to see them continue 
to play a similar role internationally in the 
developing countries. The ideal vehicle 
would seem to be the multinational com- 
pany which has demonstrated its ability 
to straddle borders, bringing in technology, 
management concepts, jobs, and net bene- 
fits to the local people, in ways that gov- 
ernments .and international organizations 
seldom match. It was encouraging to see 
names like Abbott, General Foods, ICI, Mon- 
santo, Nestle, and Unilever among affiliations 
at SOS/70. 


ADDRESS TO AMERICAN BAR AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION SESSION 
ON CONSUMERISM 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, St. Louis 
this week is the host city for one of the 
biggest and most important conventions 
we have entertained in our city for many 
years, the annual convention.of the 
American Bar Association and of many 
associated or related organizations. Gen- 
eral chairman of the convention com- 
mittee is Attorney John H. Lashley, and 
I believe he deserves great praise for the 
fine manner in which this huge conven- 
tion has been fitted into the busy life of 
our community. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to 
participate in one of the sessions of the 
convention devoted to the subject of con- 
sumerism. It was sponsored by the sec- 
tion of antitrust law of the ABA. In my 
talk, I discussed the problems we face in 
the Congress in trying to write effective 
consumer legislation, and called upon 
members of the legal profession to volun- 
teer some of their own individual time 
and effort to help us write better con- 
sumer laws. As I pointed out, we get tre- 
mendous help from, outstanding legal 
talent in writing our laws whenever the 
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public interest happens to coincide with 
the particular legislative interests of an 
important client, but we could also use 
more of the disinterested and objective 
help lawyers can give us when they are 
just acting on their own behalf, as con- 
cerned citizens, when there is no client 
interest involved one way or the other. 

As an example, I mentioned in my re- 
marks some of the discussions and de- 
velopments in connection with the fair 
credit reporting bill, H.R. 16340, now be- 
fore my Subcommittee on Consumer Af- 
fairs of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. In view of the wide- 
spread interest among both business and 
consumer groups in the status of this 
legislation, as indicated by the many 
calls received by my subcommittee from 
congressional offices, I submit for inclu- 
sion.in the Recorp the text of my speech 
at the American Bar Association con- 
vention Tuesday, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. SUL- 
LIVAN, Democrat, OF Sr. Louis, Mo. 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY, AT AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION ANNUAL MEETING, SECTION OF ANTI- 
TRUST LAW ON CONSUMERISM, COLONY 
Motor HOTEL, CLAYTON, Mo., AuGUST 11, 
1970 


As a Representative of St. Louis in the 
Congress of the United States, I am de- 
lighted to be able to participate in a con- 
vention in my own city of the American 
Bar Association, and to join in welcoming 
you to the Gateway to the West. But when 
Mr. Ira Millstein first approached me about 
appearing on this panel, at a meeting we 
were both attending as members of the Na- 
tional Commission on Consumer Finance, it 
was a little difficult for me to see much con- 
nection between the work I do In the Con- 
gress on consumer issues and the legal in- 
terests the members of this audience pursue 
as members of the anti-trust bar. 

I have served in Congress long enough to 
recognize the validity of the concept that 
the anti-trust laws help the consumer by 
preventing extremely low prices—that 1s, pre- 
venting big corporations from selling sub- 
stantially below cost, even though most of 
the consumers I talk to or hear from love 
the idea of a good price war without realiz- 
ing many of the real reasons or the eventual 
consequences, Furthermore, as a Member of 
the Small Business Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I have had some exposure to the 
problems created not only for consumers but 
for the whole economy when below-cost sell- 
ing is undertaken for the purpose of killing 
off competition so that prices can then go 
back up to where they were before and rise 
from that point to whatever level will even- 
tually attract new competition. But I'm sure 
you didn't ask me here to discuss my limited 
knowledge in the field of anti-trust law, 

However, it then occurred to me that some 
of the most effective legislation ever enacted 
in the consumer's behalf in the Congress of 
the United States has stemmed from the 
wotk of the Subcommittee on Anti-Trust 
and Monopoly of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, first under the late Estes Ke- 
fauver, who may or may not have been a hero 
to most of you but was certainly one of the 
real movers and shakers of the consumer 
movement in this country; and now under 
Philip Hart of Michigan who has also used 
the mechanism of the Anti-Trust Subcom- 
mittee with great skill and courage to ex- 
pose conditions which called for corrective 
consumer legislation. So the work of anti- 
trust lawyers—at least some of them—has 
been of monumental importance to all con- 
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sumers. And that’s reason enough for me to 
be here because, as a consumer-minded Mem- 
ber of Congress, I believe 1n getting my legis- 
lative allies wherever I can. Organizational 
names and specialized fields of interest no 
longer scare me away from seeking potential 
knowledgeable and influential converts to my 
legislative causes. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD'S PERFORMANCE AS 
A “CONSUMER AGENCY" 

Along those lines, I have been pleasantly 
surprised—amazed, really—to find that one 
of the most important consumer agencies of 
the United States government is now, of all 
places, the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The members of that 
Board hate to hear me say it, because the 
last thing they want is any more responsibil- 
ity in the consumer field, but I have been 
trying to give them some more consumer re- 
sponsibilities ever since they did such a mag- 
nificent job of putting together Regulation 
Z to carry out the Federal Truth in Lending 
Act of 1968. 

The only reason in the world the Federal 
Reserve ever got that assignment 1s that for- 
mer Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois 
needed a jurisdictional hook on which to 
hang his innovative piece of legislation back 
in 1960. If he wrote his bill to give the regu- 
latory authority to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission—as everybody urged him to do, and 
particularly the Federal Reserve and the 
FTC—the legislation would have gone not 
to Senator Douglas's Committee on Banking 
and Currency but to Senator Magnuson's 
Committee on Commerce. The Senate Com- 
merce Committee is certainly no graveyard 
for consumer bills, but it was Paul Douglas 
who not only devised the Truth in Lending 
Act but, through his marathon hearings over 
six years, convincingly dramatized the need 
for à law such as we just have. Out of such 
seeming irreleyancies as Committee juris- 
diction sometimes come remarkable legisla- 
tive and administrative results, so the Fed- 
eral Reserve has become, in my opinion, 
one of the top consumer agencies of govern- 
ment, at least in one field where we forced 
them to take such jurisdiction. 

Hence, when the Fair Credit Reporting bill 
came along—a bili I call the “Good Name” 
Protection Act—it also placed jurisdiction 
for drafting and issuing regulations in the 
Federal Reserve, and you never heard such 
loud and anguished protests from any 
agency over. the prospects of getting more 
powers than we have received from the Fed- 
eral Reserve on that one. Iam surprised that 
no one on our Committee suggested placing 
in the Federal Reserve the proposed powers 
to regulate prices, wages, salaries and rents 
under the House-passed Defense Protection 
Production Act Extension bill We have al- 
ready given the “Fed” authority to regulate 
consumer credit along with any other form 
of credit, if the President should decide such 
controls are needed. 


CENTRALIZING CONSUMER FUNCTIONS OF 
GOVERNMENTS 


Actually, there is no clear-cut line of de- 
marcation any more in the Executive branch 
as to what are and are not consumer func- 
tions of government. When Congressman Ben 
Rosenthal of New York, who served with 
me on.the National Commission on Food 
Marketing several years ago, began a drive 
to concentrate all of the major consumer 
functions of government into one Cabinet- 
level Department of Consumer Affairs, he re- 
ported in somewhat horrified tones that there 
were in the neighborhood of 33 different 
agencies having important responsibilities in 
the consumer area. Instead of being horri- 
fied by that, however, I felt this diversifica- 
tion and division of authority in consumer 
programs on the whole to be a good thing, 
and I have not supported the idea of a cen- 
tralized Department of Consumer Affairs. I 
think it would be the most administratively 
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crippled and financially starved Department 
of any we ever had—for all the lobbyists 
with special interests in limiting or weaken- 
ing governmental programs to aid the con- 
sumer would undoubtedly gang up to under- 
mine the agency and do it in. Coordination 
of consumer programs in terms of policy 
and purpose—yes, I'm for that; but lumping 
diverse operating programs together in one 
Department where their only relationship 
to each other is that they serve consumers 
in different ways—no, it’s too easy to cut 
the ground out from under the poor bu- 
reaucrat who would be supposed to run them 
all. 

As a result of similar reservations and 
doubts expressed by such consumer people as 
Ralph Nader and Esther Peterson, and others, 
the Department of Consumer Affairs idea has 
now been shelved in favor of a proposed 
statutory office in the White House and an 
independent agency which would go to bat 
for the consumer before other agencies, in- 
cluding the regulatory agencies, which are 
all, now, experiencing the hot fire of con- 
sumer impatience and resentments over their 
previous imperviousness to the consumer as- 
pects of their decisions. 

The consumer is on the move, and, happily, 
he has many avenues for effective action in 
carrying his banners of reform. This is quite 
а change in political attitudes. Some of us 
who have spent years in the lonely wilder- 
ness of consumer legislation are now finding, 
like the traffic jams on what once used to be 
farm and country roads but are now eight- 
lane throughways, that like-minded legis- 
lators surround us on every side and are 
clamoring to travel along with missions into 
consumerland. What better illustration could 
there be of the new and widespread interest 
in consumerism than this panel of the Ameri- 
can Bar Assoclation’s Anti-Trust Section? 


DIFFICULTIES IN ENACTING STRONG CONSUMER 
LAWS 

There are literally hundreds of consumer 
bills pending in both Houses of Congress 
right now—all intended to make the life of 
the average person a little or a lot happier 
or safer, or more rewarding, or less frustrat- 
ing. Most of those bills will not pass, not 
because they do not spell out worthwhile 
Objectives but because they either aren't 
workable or are not necessary. Most of their 
objectives can be achieved by courageous ad- 
ministration of existing laws. But some ne- 
glected consumer bills which are very neces- 
sary have been blocked for years because 
their need is not yet fully recognized. Even- 
tually, they will pass—and I am thinking now 
of those bills which affect our lives and 
health and safety. I shudder, however, at 
what might happen to enough people to 
dramatize the need for one piece of legis- 
lation I have been introducing and pushing 
since 1954—16 years—to require that cos- 
metics, now a multi-billion-dollar-a-year in- 
dustry, be proved safe before they can be 
offered for sale. 

Once disaster has struck by accident or 
carelessness or avariciousness on the part of 
a few fly-by-nighters or even big corpora- 
tions in this field, the industry itself will be 
camping in the corridors of the House and 
Senate Office Buildings pleading for immedi- 
ate passage of a pre-testing law in order to try 
to save their industry from consumer venge- 
ance. That is what happened in 1938 when 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act—stymied 
for years—suddenly went through; but first 
many people had to die from elixer of sul- 
fanilimide, many women were blinded by 
dangerous eyelash dyes, many children were 
poisoned by adulterated foods. 

I mentioned Senator Kefauver’s monu- 
mental achievements in consumer legislation. 
His greatest achievement, the 1962 Drug 
Act—which I am immodest. enough to say 
came largely from the provisions of a bill of 
mine first introduced in the House on Janu- 
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ary 31, 1961—sped to enactment only after 
thousands of unfortunate children were born 
abroad without limbs because their mothers 
had been prescribed or given a sleeping pill 
containing the seemingly harmless drug thal- 
idomide. We were saved only by a hair's 
breadth and a few administrative technicali- 
ties and deliberate bureaucratic delays from 
having the same fate visited on American 
children, 

These are prices which are too high—far 
too high—to have to pay for legislation to 
protect the people of this country from prod- 
ucts which kill or maim or destroy. One of 
your other speakers this afternoon, Mr. Arnold 
Elkind, chairman of the National Commis- 
sion on Product Safety, will tell you more 
about that from the standpoint of bombs, 
booby-traps, flame-throwers, guillotines, poi- 
soned spears, eye-gougers and body crushers 
in and around the average home, 


LAWYERS “MOONLIGHTING” FOR THEMSELVES AS 
CONSUMERS 

As a legislator who has had to learn by 
painstaking hard work about consumer prob- 
lems, and who has tried to be painstakingly 
careful in devising responsible legislative so- 
lutions for them, I find more and more that 
I need help from professional people like 
you who probably never get involved in legis- 
lation outside of your immediate fields. When 
you do get involved, it is usually in behalf 
of & particular client, In addition, I want 
you to moonlight a little for yourselves—as 
consumers, and as citizens. So Mr. Millstein 
didn't have to twist my arm too hard to get 
me to come here—we have no quid pro quo 
between us, that we must vote in the Na- 
tional Commission on Consumer Finance to 
recommend tighter curbs on garnishment 
than the ones we provided in Title III of the 
Consumer Credit Protection Act, or for the 
elimination of the holder in due course doc- 
trine in consumer credit, in return for get- 
ting me here, His and your invitation pro- 
vided me with a forum I feel can be valuable 
to me, in pursuit of my legislative objectives 
in behalf of consumers, and that's “pay-off” 
enough, at the moment, at least. 

In moonlighting for yourselves as lawyers 
expert in the mechanics of the American 
economy and of the laws affecting com- 
merce, there are many instances, I am sure, 
where you would encounter no conflict with 
your client's interests by volunteering some 
guidance to those of us working for the 
common interest. Unfortunately, we hear 
from you—if at all—only when you are press- 
ing upon us some little twist in a bill to help 
& client corporation get away with something 
or get away from something. A politician 1s 
the last person in the world to appear to 
criticize someone else's manner of earning a 
living, but when you earn a big fee for get- 
ting a special provision in a law, or defeating 
the law in the courts, is this quite enough 
use of your precious legal talents? What 
about your kids at home? What are you do- 
ing generally out in the community and in 
Washington to help make their environment 
a bit safer, their education better, their 
health more secure, their cars less likely to 
kill them, their future more promising as 
citizens of & mixed-up world? Sure, those 
are among my legislative responsibilities, for 
which I get paid. But how well I can do my 
Job in serving your children's causes depends 
to a large extent upon how much informed 
but disinterested information I can get in 
writing the laws—disinterested in terms of 
its objectivity, reliability, straightforward- 
ness. 

THE FAIR CREDIT REPORTING BILL 

Right now I am deeply involved in trying 
to write а bill which will protect the rights 
of. the individual in the. increasingly com- 
puterized and all-pervasive fleld of consumer 
data. I have been fending off lawyers right 
and left who have been trying to give me à 
little language here, a proposed amendment 
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there, a nudge or a push or a hard shove or 
а political scare toward the kind of bill which 
will make the credit reporting industry happy 
to be regulated by the Federal government, 
instead of by a variety of differing state laws 
of varying effectiveness. What started out as 
a consumer crusade in righteous indignation 
against invasions of personal privacy and 
snooping and the spreading of unverified or 
malicious gossip is now regarded almost uni- 
versally, by the industry to be regulated as 
well as by consumers, as a necessary new 
area of Federal law. 

My subcommittee on Consumer Affairs of 
the Banking and Currency Committee has 
been struggling with the details of proposed 
language to safeguard the consumer's rights 
to accuracy in the kind of information cir- 
culated about him by firms which make a 
business of compiling and selling this data 
LO prospective creditors, insurers and em- 
ployers. The Senate has passed a bill by 
Senator Proxmire which attacks this prob- 
lem, but the industry was so pleased with 
the major features of the Senate bill—and 
its assurance of immunity to the credit re- 
porting industry for its own mistakes and 
negligence in the handling of personal data— 
that I have introduced a much broader and 
tougher bill which is now the object of bitter 
controversy. 

We have completed our hearings but not 
the mark-up of the legislation. We are in a 
fundamental split over the concept of en- 
forcement, which has not yet been resolved. 
There is not too much disagreement in the 
Subcommittee over the need to prohibit un- 
fair credit reporting practices and to provide 
access by the individual to find out the kind 
of information which is in his file. The big 
disagreement is over whether to have a Fed- 
eral agency, or several agencies, look over 
the shoulders. of the credit bureaus and en- 
force the consumer safeguards through ad- 
ministrative action and regulations, or try 
to write a law which is presumably so clear 
and unequivocal in all of its provisions that 
everyone knows exactly what it means; then 
if there are violations, the individual cán 
go to court and sue. To me, this is an in- 
credible way to cast a consumer protection 
statute. But it is the industry's primary ob- 
jective on this legislation. When I asked what 
Federal law providing benefits or rights to 
an individual depends on individual lawsuits 
to bring relief from violations, with no regu- 
lations issued by any administrative agency, 
the only laws anyone could cite were the anti- 
trust laws. Nobody issues any regulations 
under those laws, I was told. 


RELIANCE UPON INDIVIDUAL LAW SUITS AS 
ENFORCEMENT METHOD 


Well, of course, a lot of private lawsuits 
are filed under the anti-trust laws but I am 
wondering how much enforcement there 
would be if the Department of Justice and 
FTC weren't also in the picture. 

Since you are all anti-trust lawyers, per- 
haps you can tell me whether the anti-trust 
approach of individual suits against viola- 
tions would work as regards the accuracy of 
your own file in the credit bureau, let alone 
that of some moderate-income wage earner 
whose remedy of going to court to protect his 
good name is a right he might find difficult 
to exercise, If the erroneous and damaging 
data relates to his character or reputation or 
personal affairs, what kind of skeletons 
might he feel would pour out of his closet 
in open court in trying to establish that 
he is really & decent fellow? I'm not & 
lawyer, and I don't know the pitfalls or 
consequences of this approach; all I know is 
that the credit investigation industry -is 
pushing it as the quick and easy solution, 
and their lawyers are handing in a lot of 
pieces of paper with amendments in legal ter- 
minology written on them for consideration 
in our executive sessions. 

Well, we aren’t at the point yet in our 
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deliberations where any damage has been 
done by these self-serving amendments but 
we're approaching the fina] Subcommittee 
mark-up and I want to know what I'm get- 
ting into. Some lawyers, along with some 
computer engineers, credit experts, and other 
knowledgeable people acting as private citi- 
zens interested in an effective consumer 
statue, rather than in a client account on 
this matter, have been of great help to us. 
Before we are finished, I nope to enlist more 
such help, from people who have knowledge 
of the law or of the technology, and I'm 
sure à lot of you could write intelligently 
and persuasively to your own congressmen 
on the fundamental issue in this controversy 
on the question of enforcement. 

If we had provided for no regulations and 
no administrative enforcement for the Truth 
in Lending Act, I am wondering what chaos 
would have struck the consumer credit and 
real estate credit flelds on July 1, 1969, when 
that law took effect. The Federal Reserve, 
which, as I said, did such an outstanding job 
in writing Regulation Z, issued the regula- 
tion in draft form many months before July 
1, following more than a year of study and 
consultation and the aid of an advisory com- 
mittee, but even so it was immediately called 
upon to issue numerous specialized inter- 
pretations, advisory opinions, and also some 
basic amendments because the industries 
affected needed guidance. Many of them 
also needed reassurance that a conscientious 
attempt to comply with the new law would 
not subject them to severe penalties for in- 
nocent errors in interpreting the statute. 

The only reason I can imagine for the 
credit reporting industry’s reluctance to have 
such supervision and assistance available in 
complying with a Fair Credit Reporting bill 
is that the case-by-case determination of 
what the law means could take years for 
adjudication; the average person would 
shrink from instituting lawsuits; and we 
would have a law with lots of requirements 
but no enforcement. Is that an unfair assess- 
ment? The lawyers for the industry affected 
claim my assessment is unfair. How do 
other lawyers, interested in this as private 
citizens, feel about it? Ralph Nader, I might 
add, is at least one lawyer who agrees with 
me on this point. I hope many of you do too, 
and will, as I said, give your views on it to 
your Congressmen, as well as to me. 


OBJECTIVE, DISINTERESTED ADVICE NEEDED BY 
LEGISLATORS 


After all, you have a big stake in this, too, 
as does everyone who uses credit cards, buys 
a home, applies for insurance, etc., and can 
be the victim of seemingly incorrectable 
computer goofs, or somebody’s gossip, or an 
investigator’s laziness. 

In all of the consumer issues which con- 
front us if we can get experts in every field 
to do the kind of moonlighting I have asked 
you to do, and do it in the interest of them- 
selves and of their own families and thus in 
the public interest, too, all of our lives will 
be the more secure for it. Not every legisla- 
tive issue involves your own clients—work 
for them all you like on whatever cause or 
issue your services are enlisted professionally, 
but work for yourselves also, and for the rest 
of us part of the time, too, on consumer legal 
issues, particularly when this presents you 
with no client conflict of interest problem. 

I once told the American Chemists Asso- 
ciation how a chemist had interested me in 
doing something about the use of continuous 
vapor strips as insecticides, which have just 
been outlawed for use around food. My first 
result was to require the manufacturers to 
place a warning on the label that when these 
products were used around food, the food 
had to be covered. This was significant, be- 
cause up to then the vapor strips had been 
widely promoted for use in commercial kitch- 
ens on the claim that food did not have to 
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be covered in their presence, whereas the 
sprays could be marketed only with a warn- 
ing to cover all food first. The theory was 
that the continuous strips repelled the in- 
sects and kept them away. The fact was that, 
just as in the case of the sprays, the dead 
insects could easily fall into the food. Since 
then, the strips have been shown to be poten- 
tially dangerous by reason of the poisons 
they give off. But at the time I got into this, 
they were considered relatively harmless. 
The chemist who enlisted my interest hap- 
pened to manufacture sprays. He gave me 
facts—true honest facts—but primarily be- 
cause of a competitive battle in which he 
was engaged. We are always getting that kind 
of lead. In telling this incident to the chemi- 
cal association, I pointed out that what I 
also wanted was advice on chemical dangers 
based not on one’s own business problems, 
but on what the public safety required. Sim- 
larly, what I'd like to have more of, from 
more lawyers, is disinterested advice based 
on what you know as lawyers rather than 
just what you need to have done to help a 
client. We can always expect to hear from 
top legal talent on what to do in the public 
interest when 1t happens to coincide with the 
client's interests. How about the rest of the 
time? 


OUTMODED STATE LAWS WHICH TRAP 
POOR CONSUMERS 


During hearings of the National Commis- 
sion on Consumer Finance in June on prac- 
tices used in collecting disputed consumer 
debts, Mr. Millstein and our Chairman, Pro- 
fessor Robert Braucher of Harvard Law 
School, took the brunt of numerous protests 
of mine about how the legal profession as a 
profession seems to stand aside and permit 
some of the intolerably cruel practices to 
operate in this field of debt collection under 
default judgments obtained by lawyers work- 
ing for sleazy clients cheating low income 
families. I wasn’t blaming Mr. Millstein and 
Professor Braucher, although it sounded 
several time as if I was implying every law- 
yer is a crook, or the tool of crooks. God for- 
bid any one should ever think that. My hus- 
band was a lawyer, and a good one. I admire 
your profession. He loved it. 

But I think all of you—all of you— 
whether in anti-trust or space law or inter- 
national law or whatever—should be ashamed 
as lawyers to have laws in effect in your 
states which reward lawyers for standing in 
small claims court or a similar court all 
morning obtaining default judgments for 
debts which may never be owed, so that the 
judgments can be used to hound the poor 
people who may not owe them but must pay 
them nevertheless, and whose wages are gar- 
nisheed to the point where they are unem- 
ployable, All right—I’m a politician. You 
might ask how can I tolerate political chi- 
canery without doing something about it. 
But the difference is that we have laws to 
catch the political crook and punish him, 
and if exposed, he can’t be elected. But in- 
stead of eliminating the laws which use the 
courts to harass poor people in behalf of 
crooked creditors, you shrug it off and say 
that you don’t practice that kind of law. 
Those who do practice it say their oath re- 
quires them to serve their clients to the best 
of their ability under the laws as they exist. 
Well, then, let’s absolve the default-judg- 
ment practitioners from the humiliation of 
invoking bad laws for bad people, by elim- 
inating bad credit laws. Consumer credit is 
now so all-pervasive in our economy that 
every good man or woman trained in the law 
has an obligation, it seems to me, to force 
& change in those laws. I mentioned that Mr. 
Millstein and Professor Braucher took the 
brunt of my anti-lawyer comments at our 
recent hearing, and that wasn't fair because 
they both are serving unselfishly in an im- 
portant assignment directed at doing some- 
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thing affirmative about these problems. Are 
you? Or will you? I hope so. Don't leave it up 
to the brand new lawyers, idealistic as many 
of them are. You've got the skills they're just 
starting to learn. 


SERVICES MERITING SPECIAL 
HONOR 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the word 
"bureaucrat" frequently is used as an 
epithet to describe Government officials 
who are considered insensitive, insincere, 
or incompetent. I and my fellow Members 
know there are many thousands of Fed- 
eral bureaucrats who do not fit this nega- 
tive stereotype. We know there are many 
dedicated, intelligent, sensitive men and 
women who serve the people of this coun- 
try exceedingly well as able, hardwork- 
ing, imaginative, honest employees of the 
Federal Government. One such individ- 
ual, a native of Utah and a resident of 
Virginia for many years, retired July 24, 
1970, after 37 years of Federal service, 
the past 20 of it with the US. 
Office of Education. In recognition of the 
extraordinary dedication and skill which 
Mr. Benjamin Alden Lillywhite gave to 
his varied and complex duties with the 
Office of Education, the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare recently awarded him the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award, the highest 
honor bestowed on employees of the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that my col- 
leagues in the House can appreciate the 
services which Mr. Lillywhite rendered to 
the children and citizens of the Nation, 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment of the reasons he received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
be printed following my remarks. 

The statement follows: 

SERVICE MERITING SPECIAL HONOR 

Mr. Benjamin Alden Lillywhite was award- 
ed the Distinguished Service Award of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare primarily in recognition of his nearly 30 
years of extraordinary leadership in develop- 
ing, implementing, and administering Fed- 
eral programs which have improved elemen- 
tary and secondary educational services for 
an aggregate of 50 million public school chil- 
dren, including the formulation of national 
policies which have made possible the dra- 
matic expansion of Federal financial support 
for elementary and secondary education dur- 
ing the past decade. 

Mr. Lillywhite developed and guided na- 
tional education programs and policies with- 
in the American tradition of local direction, 
State responsibility, and Federal support 
without control—and skillfully maintained 
the sensitive balance among these three levels 
of government, avoiding interference or dis- 
ruptive conflict with the legal and customary 
State and local responsibilities. The com- 
plexity of this task is indicated by the fact 
that the Federal assistance programs for 
which Mr. Lillywhite had major responsibil- 
ity are governed by approximately 22,000 
public school districts, 50 legislatures and 
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education agencies, 5 education agencies in 
national jurisdictions outside the States, and 
major administrative units in the U.S. De- 
partments of Interior and Defense which 
offer educational services to Indian children 
on reservations and to military dependents. 
Federal relations with these units require 
recognition of and response to intricate and 
often subtle legal and political interaction 
and differing modes of operation. 

During and since the years of World War II, 
Mr. Lilywhite worked to ensure the local 
availability of educational services for more 
than 1 million children of American military 
personnel and 4 million children of other U.S. 
Government personnel stationed in every 
part of the Nation and remote territories. He 
helped determine educational needs and im- 
plement solutions to many of the problems 
created by vast and rapid population shifts 
during the war and post-war periods, thus in- 
suring educational services which otherwise 
would have been totally inadequate to the 
needs of children of defense workers and 
Government personnel. Largely in recogni- 
tion of these contributions, Mr. Lillywhite's 
&dvice and assistance were sought by Con- 
gress in 1950 when legislation became neces- 
sary to rationalize, systematize, and equalize 
the diverse and limited measures of Federal 
education assistance and administer them 
uniformly in hundreds of communities 
throughout the Nation, The result was the 
1950 enactment of two new laws: Public Law 
81-874 to provide Federal financial assist- 
ance for maintenance and operation of local 
educational programs in communities heavily 
impacted by Federal activity, and Public Law 
81-815, which provided Federal assistance in 
the construction of school facilities in simi- 
lar locales. That the basic principles em- 
bodied in these two acts have received sus- 
tained bipartisan Congressional support 


throughout the two ensuing decades is evi- 
dence of the knowledge, forethought, and 
careful consideration given to their develop- 
ment by Mr. Lillywhite in his role as advisor 


and confidante to the Congressional, Execu- 
tive, and legal authorities involved. Broad 
principles designed to maintain and increase 
local support for public education were in- 
corporated into these laws and most of the 
subsequent Federal programs of assistance to 
public education. 

In late 1950, Mr. Lillywhite was named to 
administer the impact aid laws, a position 
he held through fiscal year 1967. Whenever 
modifications of P.L. 81-815 and P.L. 81-874 
have been considered during the 20 years 
since their enactment, Congressional and 
Executive officials and agencies have relied 
upon Mr. Lillywhite’s exceptional under- 
standing of the two laws. Recognizing his de- 
tailed knowledge coupled with sound judg- 
ment and honesty, these policymakers re- 
peatedly have sought his views and opin- 
ions. His detailed and continuing analysis of 
administrative policies and procedures have 
suggested substantial changes which gradu- 
&ly have reduced both the clerical burden 
placed on local grantees and the need for 
additional Federal administrative personnel, 
despite an increase in participation from 
1,172 school districts enrolling 439,000 Fed- 
erally-connected children in fiscal year 1951 
to approximately 4,500 districts enrolling 
more than 2.5 million Federally-connected 
children today. Participating districts in fis- 
cal year 1969 enrolled approximately 60 per- 
cent of all children attending public schools 
in the United States. 

Within the past three years, changes for 
which Mr. Lillywhite was largely responsible 
have cut the local workload for participating 
districts to approximately half what it for- 
merly was. 

While administering Public Laws 81-815 
and 81-874, Mr, Lillywhite carried special re- 
sponsibility for assistance to Dade County, 
Florida, for the education of Cuban refu- 
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gees. He recommended the granting of funds 
for the education of some 19,000 Cuban ref- 
ugee children in the public schools, for fi- 
nancing necessary vocational and adult edu- 
cation programs for 25,000 adult refugees, 
and for afterschool and summer recreation 
program for the Cuban refugee children. 
While credit for the recognized success of 
the Cuban Refugee Program belongs princi- 
pally to the people of Miami and to the 
refugees themselves, Mr. Lillywhite’s vision 
and guidance were important catalysts. The 
effect of his activities has extended beyond 
this particular program, by hastening the 
progress of resettlement and employment of 
the refugees throughout the United States. 

Mr. Lillywhite also provided outstanding 
leadership to another significant phase of the 
school assistance programs by improving ed- 
ucational services to Indian children. For 
example, new school facilities were provided 
for some 40,000 Indian pupils in a number of 
school projects. These special projects and 
others designed to maintain and expand edu- 
cational services for Indian pupils involved 
particularly complex and sensitive adminis- 
trative skills which Mr. Lillywhite demon- 
strated in providing assistance under the 
laws and coordinating their implementation 
with other Federal agencies. 

During the early part of the 1960s, Mr. 
Lillywhite was largely responsible for im- 
plementation of a Departmental policy 
which established desegregated education fa- 
cilities for the first time for 7,300 children 
at eight large military bases, thus becoming 
deeply involved in one of the highly vola- 
tile social problems of the past decade to the 
time when the momentum of legislation 
and events involved many of his colleagues 
within the Office of Education and the De- 
partment in similar concerns. His experi- 
ence during that period has proved to be 
of exceptional value and assistance during 
more recent school desegregation efforts. 

After the inception of Public Laws 81-874 
and 81-815, Mr. Lillywhite fostered local, 
State, and Federal understanding of the 
laws and their administration through ex- 
tensive and successful efforts to become 
personally acquainted with those Congres- 
sional, Federal executive, State, and local 
Officials most intimately concerned with 
these assistance programs. Largely because 
Mr. Lillywhite's dedication exceeded what 
would normally be expected, there have been 
few serious complaints based on local mis- 
understanding and only rare and usually 
minor financial audit exceptions to the use 
of approximately $5 billion in Federal funds 
during the 20-year life of the programs. 

Scrupulous loyalty to the principle that 
policymakers have not only the responsibility 
but the right to determine policy, and that 
administrators are responsible for making 
those policies function efficiently and effec- 
tively has enabled Mr. Lillywhite to guide 
policy formulation without becoming so 
deeply committed to his own occasionally 
differing views that effective administration 
of the program would be impaired. Legisla- 
tive and administrative policies which Mr. 
Lillywhite may have opposed in their forma- 
tive stages have been administered with the 
same skill and commitment as policies which 
he initiated and recommended. His cordial 
relations and personal acquaintance with 
hundreds of local, State, and Federal officials 
and his knowledge of their views and the 
laws and policies governing their actions 
have been of exceptional value, both in his 
administrative activities and in the larger 
interest of Federal-State-local relations, His 
counsel to top officials of the U.S. Office of 
Education, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, legislative committees, 
and other government agencies not only 
facilitated legislative and administrative 
processes on many occasions, but also helped 
these officials anticipate and thereby forestall 
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the kinds of crises which arise when deci- 
sions are made in the absence of full knowl- 
edge and consideration of all the factors. 

Since August of 1967, Mr. Lillywhite has 
served in the various capacities of Acting 
Deputy, Deputy, and Acting Associate Com- 
missioner for the Bureau of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, occupying the latter 
position just prior to his retirement and 
during an earlier interregnum between the 
departure and arrival of Associate Commis- 
sioners. Most recently, as Acting Associate 
Commissioner, he has guided the implemen- 
tation of an extensive data collection and 
evaluation system for elementary and sec- 
ondary education programs and the coordi- 
nation of the Bureau’s involvement and par- 
ticipation in several departmental task force 
study groups. In hís regular capacity as Dep- 
uty, he was responsible for the execution of 
Bureau and Office of Education policy and 
the coordination of intra-Bureau operations. 
Division Directors conferred with Mr. Lilly- 
white on all operational problems and ques- 
tions which required Bureau assistance, guid- 
ance, and interpretation. In his daily admin- 
istration of approximately 24 assistance pro- 
grams operated by the 400 Bureau personnel, 
he demonstrated his ability to meet urgent 
problems in a timely manner and to opera- 
tionally and administratively apply the agen- 
cy's policies both to internal administration 
and to program management, 

His understanding of the soclal, economic, 
and educational problems of minority groups, 
as well as his familiarity with the needs of 
the children of migrant workers and Mexi- 
can Americans has been invaluable to the 
Bureau in focusing its priorities on the edu- 
cational needs of the disadvantaged. He is 
keenly aware and concerned about the in- 
tensely personal effects of large-scale bureau- 
cratic actions regarding these children. He 
never lost sight of children's needs in guid- 
ing development of program policies which 
will affect the educational services they 
receive 

While contributing to the legislative and 
administrative development of many of the 
Bureau's programs, he continued to welcome 
new ideas and was most creative in trans- 
lating concepts and generalized ideas into 
administrative and program policies. A recent 
example of this occurred when he moved the 
concept of educational accountability for 
student learning from an ideal into pilot and 
demonstration programs. He accomplished 
this by working with staff members and 
State officials to prepare regulations, guide- 
lines, and practical and workable policies for 
introducing the concept into practice 
through the bilingual education and drop- 
out prevention programs administered by 
the Bureau but operated by local education 
agencies. 

Throughout his years of government serv- 
ice, Mr. Lillywhite's work was distinguished 
by the excellence of his performance and his 
skill in establishing and maintaining good 
relations with colleagues and an abiding 
concern for the quality of education which 
children receive. His personal and intellectual 
integrity are well known. His judgment is 
universally respected by educators, legislators 
and administrators from local school officials 
to members of Congress, He has unusually 
extensive contacts throughout the Nation 
and maintains friendly professional relation- 
ships with personnel in fleld offices, the 
States, State and local school districts, and 
educational organizations, He is frequently 
called upon to participate in educators' con- 
ferences, special task force studies on educa- 
tional and social needs, and studies for spe- 
cial congressional committees. At the same 
time, he won the loyalty and respect of his 
co-administrators, the Bureau staff and field 
representatives. He is widely admired for his 
sound educational philosophy, his mature 
balance of judgment, his familiarity and 
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concern with the problems of public policy, 
his crusading spirit in coníronting them, 
and his personal and professional integrity. 

The citation reads: B. Alden Lillywhite is 
hereby awarded this certificate of distin- 
guished service for outstanding leadership in 
the Office of Education toward meeting the 
challenge of our expanded Federal commit- 
ment to the educational needs of the Na- 
tion's children and youth. 


ON THE INVASION OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, while 
August 21 may not as yet be remembered 
by many as a significant date, any fol- 
lower of world affairs must be aware that 
this date marks a tragic event in the his- 
tory of Eastern Europe. On this date, 2 
years ago, the Russian army invaded the 
country of Czechoslovakia in flagrant vi- 
olation of territorial integrity and the 
principle of self-determination. While our 
immediate reaction and that of many 
other countries throughout the world was 
one of outrage and condemnation of the 
Russian action, the incursion implies 
even graver consequences for peaceful in- 
ternational relations. 

Whereas a thaw in the cold war had 
been perceptible in recent years, the 
Soviet invasion was a tragic reversal of 
the progress which had seemed apparent, 
'The efforts to improve relations between 
the East and West were seemingly com- 
ing to fruition. Thus, there could have 
been no stronger source of disillusion- 
ment for those hoping for rapproche- 
ment than the Soviet Union's disregard 
for the sovereign rights of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The nations of the world who 
yearned for peaceful coexistence were 
compelled to reevaluate their opinion of 
the Soviet Union and its sincerity in 
striving for mutually satisfactory agree- 
ments with the West. As а result 
of the Soviet action, Western Gov- 
ernments became more wary in their 
dealings with Moscow, and justifiably so. 
Moderation replaced liberalization in our 
policies toward the Soviet Government. 

In the weeks prior to the invasion, the 
movement led by Alexander Dubcek sug- 
gested that the Soviet Union was adopt- 
ing a more lenient policy toward its satel- 
lite countries. This apparent moderation 
on the part of Moscow gave hope to many 
that peaceful coexistence could become 
а reality. But this positive trend was 
halted by the blatant squelching by the 
Soviet Union of signs of independence 
and freedom of thought which were 
emerging in Czechoslovakia. A glaring 
discrepancy became visible when the So- 
viet Union discarded its expressed belief 
in the cause of national liberation and 
gave priority to its own narrow self- 
interests. The earnest desire on the part 
of the Czechs for reform was not found 
to be compatible with Soviet goals, and 
their ruthless crushing of the movement 
evoked not only contempt for the Rus- 
sians but a reawakened sense in the rest 
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of the world of the vulnerability of a 
nascent democracy. 

Today, in 1970, we are again striving 
for a policy which will lead to a greater 
understanding with the Soviet Union, We 
are working toward establishing con- 
currence on principles involving the 
rights of countries and their peoples. 
However, I believe we must be honest in 
saying that, were the Soviet Union to 
demonstrate again a lack of respect for 
the sovereign rights of nations around 
the world, we would be forced to recon- 
sider our policy. If the Soviet Union were 
to suggest, in action or word, that it 
places its national goals above those of 
peace, then the establishment of world 
harmony will be impeded, and the 
chances for a lasting detente between our 
Nation and the Soviet Union will be seri- 
ously diminished. 


THE LATE HONORABLE G. ROBERT 
WATKINS 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I had in- 
tended to participate in the special order 
paying tribute to Bos WATKINS taken 
yesterday by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. GooDLING). As frequently 
happens in this business, a constituent 
problem came up and before it could be 
resolved, the House had adjorned. I 
would be remiss if I did not take the 
opportunity of this forum to pay tribute 
publicly to this fine person. I told him 
once that he reminded me of my own 
father, who lost his father at an early 
age. 

Вов WATKINS was a high school “put 
out,” as he used to say of himself. He 
worked hard, loved life, and died with 
his boots on, He is, I fear, a vanishing 
breed of American. 

Bos WarKINS is a classic example of 
the American dream becoming a reality 
for those with courage, persistence, and 
willingness to work. Much has been said 
of his early beginning and his rise to be- 
come the head of one of the largest 
transportation companies in the United 
States. This would be a success story in 
and of itself. 

His friends persuaded him to enter 
public life, and his exemplary service 
can be seen by all accounts as a sheriff, 
county commissioner, a State senator, 
and a Member of Congress. In other 
words, whenever he undertook a venture, 
he rose to the top. 

He also rose to the top as a person. 
His extraordinary sense of humor inter- 
spersed his serious, conscientious nature 
so that he was a person who was natural- 
ly liked by everyone 

It was a great privilege for me to meet, 
know, and break bread frequently, with 
this fine man. I feel a profound sense of 
loss which words cannot adequately ex- 
press, I extend my deepest sympathy to 
his family and loved ones. It is some con- 
ciliation to those near Bos that this 
country is a better place because he lived 
here. 
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BENTSEN VEERS LEFT IN SEARCH 
OF VOTES 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, for the bene- 
fit of those who may not receive the pub- 
lication, it is interesting to note an arti- 
cle that appeared in the August 15, 1970, 
issue of Human Events under the title: 
“Bentsen Veers Left in Search of Votes.” 
It is indeed bewildering, and will serve as 
& warning to Texas voters, that Demo- 
cratic senatorial candidate Lloyd Bentsen 
should have defeated his opponent in the 
senatorial primary while campaigning 
under the conservative banner, but now 
abandons those principles in a bold at- 
tempt to broaden his political base, un- 
mindful of those who were lured into be- 
lieving him in the first instance. 

Changing the spots on the leopard is 
not unknown to politics, but those who 
have risked such expediency have come 
to know that it does not inspire voter 
trust and confidence. The article follows: 

BENTSEN VEERS LEFT IN SEARCH OF VOTES 


Former Congressman Lloyd Bentsen, who 
ran as a staunch conservative in defeating 
liberal Sen. Ralph Yarborough in Texas’ 
Democratic senatorial primary, has changed 
his tune. Bentsen, who. faces Republican 
Congressman George Bush this fall, is going 
all out to woo Texas liberals, specifically the 
724,000 Democrats who supported Yarbor- 
ough in the primary. 

The Texas Observer, a liberal Journal 
which views Bentsen as a cynical opportu- 
nist, reports that the former conservative is 
criss-crossing the state, hitting the same 
theme over and over: “Can Texas afford the 
luxury of a disunified party? Can we afford 
to lose a major Democratic seat in the Unit- 
ed. States Senate?" 

The Observer notes that Bentsen who 
"raved against Yarborough's alleged position 
on school busing, riots and prayer," now 
demonstrates sudden concern for Democratic 
solidarity, for an end to the Viet Nam war, 
for huge federal spending for education and 
welfare—an “about-face on all the things 
which Bentsen spots called *un-Texan' just a 
few weeks ago.” 

Bentsen's cynicism was first evidenced in 
the primary, says Observer editor-at-large 
Bil Hamilton. On the one hand, Bentsen 
blanketed the state with radio and television 
commercials that "literally shouted on the 
evils of ‘busing,’” and linked Yarborough to 
the liberal Northern wing of the Democratic 
party. 

On the other hand, Bentsen distributed in 
Negro neighborhoods a special newspaper en- 
titled "People's Voice." Designed to look like 
a normal paper, the “People's Voice" attacked 
Yarborough for a 1956 statement in which 
he allegedly opposed "forced integration” 
and for his coolness toward Hubert Hum- 
phrey. 

Bentsen is quoted—but only in the Negro 
ghetto—as saying, "If we would have had 
the earlier support of Yarborough, we prob- 
ably would have won the presidency (for 
Humphrey)." 

Most cynical of all was Bentsen's attempt 
to link himself with black heroes. On the 
front page of his “People’s Voice,” under the 
headline of “People To Be Proud of,” were 
photographs of four men: 

Dr. Martin Luther King, slain leader of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
President John F. Kennedy, the murdered 
President long identified with the civil rights 
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cause, President Lyndon Johnson, who se- 
cured the passage of two monumental civil 
rights bills—and Lloyd Bentsen, candidate 
for the U.S. Senate. 

The Bentsen ploy failed miserably. Yar- 
borough carried black precincts overwhelm- 
ingly—probably because Negro voters saw 
the same hard-line TV commercials that 
Bentsen was aiming at Texas whites. 

Though Bentsen is now playing up to the 
liberals, he had not yet won an endorsement 
from Yarborough, whom he clobbered in the 
primaries. At the recent fund-raising dinner 
for Yarborough in Houston, former President 
Johnson, Lt. Gov. Ben Barnes and several 
lesser politicos were all harmonious and 
unity-minded in their praise of Yarborough. 
But when Yarborough took to the podium, 
he unleashed a harsh attack against Bentsen 
and his tactics, much to the displeasure of 
Johnson and the Bentsen forces. So angry is 
Yarborough with Bentsen, in fact, that he 
has recently taken to praising Bush on the 
floor of the Senate. 


DISTORTION OF GUN LEGISLATION 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
months have unfortunately brought an 
increasing tendency toward radicalism at 
both ends of the political spectrum, a 
trend that can only serve to undermine 
the best interests of the Nation. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
techniques of the new radicals, who too 
often employ distortion and half-truths 
to construct their issues. 

As a recent editorial in the Herald and 
News, of Klamath Falls, Oreg., in my dis- 
trict points out, a developing issue in this 
area concerns gun control regulations. 
Many people feel that the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968, which I supported, is basically in- 
tended to legislate gun control. This act 
has been seized upon as an example of 
gun control legislation, but, in fact, of the 
11 titles of the act, only one title that is 
operative, title VII, limits the sale, pos- 
session or transportation of firearms by 
felons, dishonorably discharged veterans, 
mental incompetents, aliens illegally in 
the country, and former citizens who re- 
nounced their citizenship. 

The provisions of the act are essential 
to the establishment and maintenance of 
law and order in the Nation and are ob- 
viously not intended to impose restraints 
on the right of law-abiding citizens to 
own and bear arms for sports, hobby, and 
self-defense. 

No one is more opposed than I am 
to any legislation that would abuse the 
rights of law-abiding citizens to bear 
arms. I helped lead the successful fight 
earlier in this Congress to repeal the 
recordkeeping features of the Gun Con- 
trol Act of 1968 dealing with several 
types of sporting gun ammunition. I have 
also introduced a bill which would 
exempt .22-caliber cartridges from the 
registration laws, and the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee has as- 
sured me that the committee will move 
to take up the bill at the earliest date. 
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In my judgment, the answer to crimes 
committed with guns is stricter penalties 
for criminals not undue restrictions on 
law-abiding citizens. This has been my 
position since I came to Congress in 1957, 
and it will continue to be my position 
while I am in Congress. 

I hope that future reference to the bill 
and its inherent gun control legislation 
will be based on the facts of the bill 
rather than some vague suspicions. 

The article follows: 

Ir Is Not Gun CoNTROLS 


It seems that there are some people in 
Klamath County who still think that Title 1, 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act for 1969 is a road to gun control. 

They still refer to the so-called Appendix 
B, a few pages of typewritten paragraphs, as 
the foot in the door to gun control. 

The Herald and News investigated Appen- 
dix B. It was confirmed by the highest au- 
thorities that Appendix B is not a legal 
document, but a collection of recommenda- 
tions by the President's Council on Crime, 
which were turned down by Congress. 

In the course of the investigation we re- 
ceived a letter signed by Richard L. Levine, 
executive assistant to the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, Washington, D.C.. U.S.A, It was dated 
April 1, 1970. 

“Title One consists of six parts num- 
bered from Section 101 through 601. Title 
One has no appendix,” was Levine’s answer. 

We have pointed this out before and will 
do so again until some people start looking 
at the facts and not at what they would like 
to see. 


WHAT DOES DR. DUBRIDGE MEAN? 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, today the 
United Mine Workers of America issued 
a press release which I respectfully bring 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House: 

UMWA Press RELEASE 

W. А. (Tony) Boyle, president, United Mine 
Workers of America, today called for a pub- 
lic explanation by Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, Presi- 
dent Nixon's top science advisor, of state- 
ments attribued to him by the July 1970 
issue of Government Executive Magazine. 

Boyle added that if the statements ap- 
pearing in the magazine “mean what they 
appear to say” DuBridge believes the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act is unfairly 
and unrealistically enforced, and is quoted 
as saying that “the sudden enforcement at 
this critical time has substantially decreased 
coal production capacity” which could cause 
a fuel shortage. 

"I wonder what enforcement Dr. DuBridge 
is talking about, There has been loss of pro- 
duction in the mines because of protest 
against lack of enforcement. Fuel shortages 
can best be averted by moving without delay 
to enforce the law, by setting meaningful 
time limits upon procurement and installa- 
tion of equipment and by insisting upon 
maximum possible enforcement now," Boyle 
said. 

The UMW president pointed out that he 
has charged the Department of the Interior 
with "footdragging" on enforcement, and 
added that 1t now appears that this attitude 
also prevails among President Nixon's top 
advisors. 

"President Nixon signed the Federal Coal 
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Mine Health and Safety Act and it is now 
the law of the land. The law calls for regu- 
lar full scale inspections which are not being 
made, and tragedy has already taken place 
because of their lack. Dr. DuBridge and the 
entire Administration must be made to rec- 
ognize that production no longer can be 
pushed at the expense of mine worker life, 
health and limb," Boyle said. 


TERRI TRIGG CHOSEN MISS BLACK 
NEW JERSEY 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, lovely Miss 
Terri Trigg of Newark was recently se- 
lected as Miss Black New Jersey in a 
statewide pageant. 

The beauty queen, a junior at Trenton 
State College, has also been named 
Jerseyan of the Week by the Newark 
Star Ledger. This is a well deserved honor 
for this beautiful and talented young 
lady. 

The Star-Ledger article follows: 


STATE'S BLACK BEAUTY QUEEN: COED Is PART 
OF THE TIMES ... AND IN TUNE 


(By Curt Davis and Charles Q. Finley) 


Dazzling Ida Teresa (Terri) Trigg of New- 
ark, the 19-year-old new Miss Black New 
Jersey, is the “Typical American Girl" grown 
up—a thinker tuned in on the stirring 70s. 

"I think America would be in good shape if 
the white race and the minority groups 
stopped pulling in opposite directions and 
tried to get together,” she said. 

With charm, grace and startling insight, 
she discused subjects ranging from children 
in the ghetto to miniskirts. 

“Happiness is my main goal in life—suc- 
cess through self determination—and I don't 
mean financial success,” she said. “I call 
being a good teacher of children being suc- 
cessful.” 

She plans on getting married “one day” 
and raising a family “because that’s part of 
happiness.” 

Terri hadn't expected to win and didn't 
enter the contest with that as her aim, 

“I knew it would be a rewarding experience 
working with the other girls,” she said. 
“The night I won it was a complete shock, 
just like the time I was elected student coun- 
cil president at Clinton Place Junior High 
School when I was 13. This was a bit more 
fantastic but I suppose that earlier triumph 
meant just as much to me at a younger age.” 

She’ll enter the contest for the national 
crown with much the same attitude—"'I'm 
going to do the best I can because I repre- 
sent the entire state but it won't really mat- 
ter to me whether I win or lose. What mat- 
ters is that someone wanted me to be there." 

Miss Black New Jersey likes to think for 
herself. She does not identify totally with 
any one faction of the black movement but 
rather takes a little from each one and 
forms her own opinion. 

Her philosophy of life? 

"Striving to be better each day, but not 
just for that one day. If you improve your- 
self for just one day, and become the old 
self the next, that benefits no one," 

“J. believe in co-existence,” she said. “We 
cannot segregate ourselves because a solely 
black country or a solely white country 
won’t work out. Of all the political or racial 
figures of the past decade, Martin Luther 
King stands out for me." 

A graduate of Weequahic High School in 
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Newark, she will begin her junior year ma- 
joring in elementary education at Trenton 
State in the fall. She wants to teach grades 
six through nine. 

Her mother, Dorothy, and her father, 
Raleigh, foreman of the board of education's 
painting crew in Newark, were both pleased 
and shocked at the sudden turn in events. 

"We were conditioned for losing grace- 
fully,” the beauty queen's mother said. “I 
can't think of anything that would surprise 
me now ever." 

Terri's sister, Mrs. Iris Coleman, 28, also 
came in for some of the shock treatment— 
"I was shocked to see my little baby sister 
turn out to be the prettlest girl in the State 
of New Jersey. I've always called her 'kid,' 
but I guess I'll have to stop that now." 

Terri's main interest in life is children. 

“Children today grow up much faster than 
years ago and they learn too many of the 
wrong things at such a young age. This is 
true particularly in the ghetto areas where 
much too much responsibility is placed on 
shoulders that shouldn't have to bear such 
burdens until much later in life. Many of 
them go out into the streets because they 
don’t have the love they need at home. 

“On Sunday afternoons children can't even 
go to the movies anymore. I think there 
should be more family pictures. The young 
people would like them and it would be 
good for them. 

“And you know, there’s quite a bit of vio- 
lence on television and it’s not all after 10 
p.m. Many children are exposed to it and I 
don't think that's good at all. There should 
be more educational programs on television 
for other than pre-school children." 

How does she feel about long-hairs and 
hippies? 

"I can't see anything wrong with young 
men wearing long hair. Jesus Christ did and 
so did the father of our country. 

"In the hippie movement, they are just 
trying to express themselves but I wouldn't 
take part in it. I'd say they are a bit confused 
themselves." 

Mini-skirts? 

“I like mini-skirts. I think they are here 
to stay because they have satisfied the ma- 
jority of American women.” 

Terri likes to model, likes to bowl and con- 
siders herself a typical American girl. She 
“loves animals because they need somebody 
to help them.” She has a Collie-Shepherd 
named Jacoby which she received on her 12th 
birthday. 

Terri likes rock 'n roll but she doesn't like 
“hard rock.” 

“Hard rock—the psychedelic kind, is hard 
on the ears. I also like the blues.” 

She became thoughtful when the genera- 
tion gap was brought up. 

"I suppose teenagers are always aware of a 
generation gap and I’m no exception,” she 
said after a long pause, “Youth’s values have 
changed so much in the past decade I sup- 
pose that seems to make it more pronounced.” 

How about the campus unrest across the 
nation? 

“I go along with the on-campus unrest be- 
cause the standards today at the colleges and 
the universities are not attuned to the needs 
of the students today. Those standards were 
set many years ago. 

“I think the violence is provoked at times 
so the student can be caught in the wrong. 
But at other times the student is in the 
wrong in the first place.” 

And the riots in the streets of the big 
cities? 

“It’s a shame that any race of people has 
to resort to such means to get their com- 
ments heard by the government. The fact 
that the government has turned a deaf ear 
for so long seems to me to be one of the main 
causes of these riots. 
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At last week's state-wide pageant, Terri 
was congratulated by her good friend Newark 
Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson. 

"I've known him for years," she said, “since 
I went to school with his daughter Cheryl. 
Under his leadership I see a great deal in 
store for Newark. The city has a chance for 
great improvement.” 


BLUE-COLLAR STRATEGY 


HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
words “silent majority” have become an 
integral part of our vocabulary—but 
have never really taken on substance. 

Late last June a White House panel 
reported on the 70 million people in blue- 
collar families who earn between $5,000 
and $10,000 per year. The major conclu- 
sion of this report is that these people 
are not much better off than they were 
10 or 15 years ago. In fact, they are anx- 
ious about their future and frustrated 
with the lack of interest expressed by the 
Government in their problems. 

Peter Schrag in an editorial entitled 
“Blue-Collar Strategy” in the July 25, 
1970, issue of Saturday Review has dis- 
cussed this report. 

Schrag states that the report “de- 
scribes people in this bracket as trapped 
by inflation, limited earning capacity, in- 
adequate education, regressive State and 
local taxes, poor recreational facilities, a 
lack of child-care facilities, and a gen- 
eral social bias against people who work 
with their hands.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is about time we started 
remembering these forgotten Americans 
in substance rather than words. It is time 
we listened to them. Mr. Schrag’s edi- 
torial makes a start. I, therefore, insert it 
in the Recorp at this point: 

BLUE-COLLAR STRATEGY 

The “forgotten man,” the “silent major- 
ity”, and the “lower middle class” have by 
now become clichés of American political dis- 
course. Supporters of the Vietnam War in- 
voke the name of the silent majority in its 
defense; radicals of the Left see a potential 
Fascist under every hardhat; and writers 
who once described every American working- 
man as affluent now regard him as a candi- 
date for membership in the legions of repres- 
sion and reaction. Like all generalizations, 
each of these descriptions falls short of ac- 
curacy and suggests a situation that is far 
more complex and, conceivably, more ex- 
plosive. 

Late in June, a White House panel sub- 
mitted what was described as “а confidential 
study" dealing with one large segment of 
that silent majority, the approximately 
seventy million people 1n blue-collar families 
who live on incomes of between $5,000 and 
$10,000 a year. What is most significant in 
the report is not the economic data nor the 
Observation that neglect of working Ameri- 
cans is politically dangerous, but the fact 
that the administration is interested in the 
problem. The document describes people in 
this bracket as trapped by inflation, limited 
earning capacity, inadequate education, 
regressive state and local taxes, poor recrea- 
tional facilities, a lack of child-care facili- 
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ties, and a general social bias against people 
who work with their hands. Most, although 
not all, are white; many did not complete 
high school. "To a considerable extent," the 
report says, "they feel like 'forgotten peo- 
ple'—-those for whom the government and 
the society have limited, if any, direct con- 
cern and little visible action." 

The panel that prepared the report was 
headed by George P. Shultz, who was Sec- 
retary of Labor until he assumed new duties 
as the administration’s Director of Manage- 
ment and Budget, and included Attorney 
General John Mitchell, OEO Director Donald 
Rumsfeld, and Presidential assistants John 
Ehrlichman and Daniel Patrick Moynihan. 
It was written by Jerome M. Rosow, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Policy, Evaluation and 
Research. 

Commissioned by the President last sum- 
mer, the report may be more significant for 
what it omits than for what it includes. Al- 
though it recommends certain general meas- 
ures to help workers upgrade their jobs and 
to find better jobs, as well as increased tax 
relief for child care, publicity to improve 
"the status of blue-collar work," and other 
Steps, many of them vague, it does not deal 
with the overall climate of divisiveness and 
limited hope that now afflicts the country. 
The administration's appeals to “good Amer- 
icans” and the silent majority have been di- 
rected not to hope but to frustration and 
anger, to people who resent long hair and 
protest, who fear students and blacks and 
who are told, again and again, that expendi- 
tures for war are necessities while domestic 
problems—medical care poverty, and im- 
proved education, transportation, and recrea- 
tion—must be postponed in the cause 
against inflation. The politics of the so-called 
Southern strategy is presumably directed to 
the racial attitudes on which people like 
George C. Wallace are said to thrive; it is 
rarely suggested, however, that Wallace’s 
appeal also contains a strong dose of Pop- 
ulism directed to the economic frustrations 
of the forgotten seventy million. A substan- 
tial number of the blue-collar people who 
voted for Wallace in 1968 had been sup- 
porters of Robert F. Kennedy before his 
death. In some way, both men spoke to their 
needs and beliefs. Scratch a bigot and you 
may find a democrat. 

The issue raised by the blue-collar re- 
port—and it has been raised before—is 
whether the administration will speak to 
the causes of blue-collar tension and anxiety, 
or whether it will try to use that tension 
and anxiety against dissent and social re- 
form. Will it try to lead all Americans to 
an understanding that they can make com- 
mon cause against war, hunger, dead-end 
jobs, inadequate schools, and improper med- 
ical care? Or will it continue to foster the 
impression that the nation's problems are 
caused by the dissenters themselves? 

The war in Vietnam and the nation's 
current economic problems—mounting infia- 
tion on one hand, and growing unemploy- 
ment on the other—affect Americans of all 
classes and of every conceivable background, 
and the inaccurate notion that there is some 
sort of natural alliance on Vietnam between 
the President and the hardhats can lead 
only to more hopelessness and more violence. 

The President commissioned the study of 
blue-collar workers; its recommendations— 
which fail to mention the war or the gen- 
eral mood of the nation—are plainly in- 
adequate. But any perceptive reader of that 
study, or of other expressions of blue-collar 
discontent, cannot fail to understand that 
only a redirection of national objectives, and 
a change of national mood, can begin to re- 
solve the problems of the American worker— 
and of the rest of the nation, whose problems 
he shares. 
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DOES ANYONE CARE? 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, there are 
Americans who are demonstrative, others 
who are silent, and some who speak 
softly but with impact. In the latter cat- 
egory is Sp4c. Steven Ohde, whose “let- 
ter to the editor" is submitted here: 

DOES ANYONE CARE? 


To THE EDITOR: 

For some time now I have been wanting 
to write this letter, but time is at a premium 
over here and haven't been able to devote 
enough time to construct my thoughts and 
put them down on paper. 

Ever since I arrived in Vietnam I have 
subscribed to The Gazette and I find it very 
informative as to what is going on back in 
the world. I am especially interested in the 
general attitude of the public in the 
Midwest. I was quite surprised to read about 
the campus disruptions in Iowa. I never 
thought this kind of incident would reach 
Iowa, but I know differently now. 

I have been in Vietnam for almost five 
months. I am a supply clerk for this com- 
pany and therefore I am not out in the 
brush looking for "Charlie", But during 
these past five months I have seen much and 
experienced much to know a little more 
about the Vietnam war than many of the 
average campus protesters or congressional 
experts. I have received many letters from 
friends and family asking my personal opin- 
ion of what is going on over here and if we 
are doing the right thing. I can not answer 
this question, because only God knows and 
history may show if we are right or wrong. 

Many of the letters I have received show 
concern over the expansion of the war into 
Cambodia. I do not know exactly how much 
is reported in the papers, but I am sure of 
one thing, and that is that the penetration 
into Cambodia was one of the wisest moves 
yet in this war. 

For the short time our troops have been 
in Cambodia, they have uncovered enough 
food and weapons caches to put the enemy 
in a world of hurt for supplies. It is true 
we lost quite a few men during these op- 
erations, but there is no telling how many 
lives would have been lost if these supplies 
were used by the enemy. 

These same letters ask me if I think it is 
wise for us to pull out of this war com- 
pletely. Again this is a hard question to 
answer. Let us face that fact that there 
isn't a young man over here who wouldn’t 
rather be home with his family and loved 
ones than be over here. 

But I don't believe that we should pull out 
now after we have paid such a great price al- 
ready. I think Abraham Lincoln put it real 
well in his Gettysburg address when he 
Stated, “that we highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain.” To pull 
out now would be like telling a family who 
lost a son over here that we don’t really care. 

This brings me to the main point of this 
letter. One of the hardest things to over- 
come while serving here is the thought that 
nobody really cares what we are doing over 
here. Whether we are doing the right thing 
here in Vietnam or not has yet to be seen. 
Wrong or right, the majority of the troops 
over here feel that the people should back 
us no matter what the cost. 

There are many people who will disagree 
with me strongly, including veterans of this 
war. It is very disheartening to keep read- 
ing of all this opposition to the war and 
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very little being said about the people who 
back the troops over here. 

I know this might seem like a very old 
subject and usually causes quite an uproar 
whenever Vietnam is discussed. But I just 
sit and wonder if anybody back in the world 
really cares what we are doing over here. I 
know this isn’t very well written, but if you 
could find space I would like you to print 
this in your paper. If anyone wants to reply 
to this, should it be printed, I will try and 
answer all letters, whether they agree with 
me or not. 

In closing I would like to say this. The good 
Lord willing, I will be home in 236 days and 
I will be proud to say that I served my 
country so that our country can still be the 
land of the free. 


RSVP—SOUTH CAROLINIANS SUP- 
PORT AMERICAN FIGHTING MEN 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years, the citizens of Co- 
lumbia, S.C., and other South Carolina 
communities have given of their time 
and money to provide visible support for 
American fighting men in Vietnam. Un- 
der the dynamic leadership of some of 
the most prominent citizens of our State, 
а program entitled RSVP—rally support 
for Vietnam personnel—is acting as a 
liaison between the American forces and 
the folks back home. 

Under the RSVP program, members 
of our Armed Forces have been provided 
with much needed personal items and 
in conjunction with the pacification pro- 
gram, items as large as tractors have 
been given to the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple. If RSVP had a motto, it would have 
to be “We care about others." 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I would like to enclose a few letters from 
the fighting men who are benefiting 
from RSVP. These letters are addressed 
to Mr. Reuben Grauer, who is doing a 
fantastic job as chairman of RSVP. 
They are as follows: 

As newly appointed executive officer of the 
227th Assault Battalion I would like to ex- 
press my sincere gratitude to you and all the 
wonderful people who have so kindly taken 
the time and energy to send my battalion 
these shipments. I would like to extend the 
thanks of everyone here. 

The month of May was a busy one for us. 
As you have surely read, the First Team is 
in Cambodia. Most of the planning and the 
initial lifts into Cambodia were made by your 
adopted battalion. We have since won a Val- 
orous Unit Award and have been recom- 
mended for a Presidential Unit Citation. 
Since you are an honorary member of the 
battalion we thought you might like à copy 
of your orders for valor. The battalion has 
been flying more hours than ever before. Last 
month was a record month for our battalion 
and for the 11th Group of which we are a 
part. We've been busy. 

This month we have received books from 
Mr. Joseph Russ, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Warr and 
Mrs. C. H. Lesesne Jr. candy and snacks 
from Mr. Jasper Rawl and Mr. Johnson, also 
soap from Mr. Geiger and assorted goodies 
from Mr. Ivan Miller. Please thank these 
people for us for their contributions. 
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JANUARY 22, 1970. 
Dear Sig: Received your RSVP package to- 
day and would like to extend my thanks to 
you via this letter. It was very much appre- 
ciated and it’s good to know that there are 
still many good and dedicated Americans 
who believe in our efforts here in the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam. 
Well, I must close, but again, thanks for 
the package. I remain, 
Sincerely, 
MIKE RAGIN, 
First Lieutenant USMC. 


Thank you very much for the cigars. They 
should last until I return home. It's nice 
to know that some people back in the States 
care. 

Words cannot express the good you and 
your people are doing for our fighting men. 
They continually read about the uprisings 
in the States with regard to war. It is peo- 
ple like you and your organization that keep 
us going notwithstanding, it is our duty. 


A MEMORIAL DAY PRAYER 


HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a letter from one of my constit- 
uents, Dennis Stewart of Sanford, Fla., 
announcing his intention of organizing 
a group of people, children and adults, 
concerned with the future of America 
with a specific goal of working to pre- 
vent the spread of communism through- 
out the United States. With the letter, 
Dennis enclosed a poem by Ella B. Dan- 
iel entitled: “A Memorial Day Prayer." 
The poem portrays in old-fashioned pa- 
triotic simplicity a deep love of God and 
country. The poem follows: 

A MEMORIAL DAY PRAYER 
(By Ella B. Daniel) 


God bless all the soldiers on land or on sea, 
Who fight for freedom for you and for me. 


Who left home and loved ones, when duty 
did call, 

To protect flag and country and give of their 
all. 


To keep our land free from turmoil and 
strife, 

Where we, without fear, can lead a good life. 

The soldiers, the sailors and the men in 
the air, 

Each have a job and are doing their share. 

For they're taking their places in peacetime 
or war; 

Still we honor the memory of all those gone 
before. 

So help and protect them until life here is 
done; 

Bless all in the service; God bless everyone, 

God bless the loved ones they have left 
behind; 

Hearts brave and loyal you will always find. 

Mothers and fathers and children who yearn 

For one of their loved ones who may never 
return, 

Give each of them courage and strength as 
they pray; 

God bless wives and sweethearts and keep 
them each day. 

Whatever the tasks they find they must do, 

Give them faith and trust to see each day 
through. 

Then God bless our nation let all others 
know 
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The Star Spangled Banner forever will blow, 

Over states all united, the great and the 
small; 

So bless our dear country God bless one and 
all. 

Bless our flag, stars increasing, our stripes 
all unfurled, 

God make us be worthy to lead the whole 
world. 

Dear God as we triumph we ask you again, 

Bless soldiers and sailors, all our loved ones— 
Amen. 


Mr. Speaker, we are pleased to make 
this poem a part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD as an expression of faith and sup- 
port of our great Nation. 


LAWNORDER & THE 1899 REFUSE 
ACT 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an excellent arti- 
cle entitled “Lawnorder & the 1899 
Refuse Act." 

It is indeed sad commentary on our 
society and a law and order Attorney 
General who will. not enforce laws 
against filling our waters with mer- 
cury poisons. 

It is even more strange that that 
same law and order Attorney General 
refuses to utilize the law against deter- 
mined, persistent, and continuing pol- 
luters of our waters by mercury, while 
he proposes to exercise the law against 
occasional or accidental polluters. 

The sordid story is set out in detail 
in the excellent article appearing in the 
Conservation News, published by the 
National Wildlife Federation in its Au- 
gust 1, 1970, issue. 

The article follows: 

LAWNORDER & THE 1899 REFUSE ACT 

At the urging of Interior Secretary Walter 
Hickel, who picked up the ball from some 
dedicated scientists in the Federal Water 
Quality Administration, the Justice Depart- 
ment is seeking immediate injunctions 
against industries dumping highly toxic 
mercury into public waters. 

At this writing, the U.S. Attorney General 
has moved against ten plants in seven 
states: 

The Diamond Shamrock Corp., Delaware 
City, Delaware—daily mercury discharge: 
11.5 pounds into the Delaware River. 

Allied Chemical Co., Solvay, N.Y.—dally 
discharge: 4.4 pounds into Lake Onondaga. 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama plant: 6.5 to 8.6 
pounds into Pond Creek, a tributary of the 
Tennessee River. 

Georgia Pacific Corporation, Bellingham, 
Washington—daily discharge: 41.5 pounds 
into Puget Sound. 

International Mining and Chemical Com- 
pany, Orrington, Maine—daily discharge: 2.6 
pounds into the Penobscot River. 

Olin Chemical Corporation, Augusta, Geor- 
gia—dally discharge: 8.7 to 12.9 pounds into 
the Savannah River, Niagara Falls, New York 
plant: 26.6 pounds into the Niagara River. 

Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Maine— 
daily аївсһагде: 26.2 pounds into the Andro- 
scoggin River. 
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Pennwalt Chemical Company, 
City, Kentucky—daily discharge: 
pounds into the Tennessee River. 

Weyerhaeuser Company, Longview, Wash- 
ington—daily discharge: 15.1 pounds into 
the Columbia River. 

Secretary Hickel announced, “. . . this is 
just the start. We are developing hard evi- 
dence against other companies." 

The injunctions were sought under the 
1899 Refuse Act which requires polluters to 
get a Corps of Engineers permit before 
dumping into navigable waterways, and pro- 
vides for immediate compliance. The “‘imme- 
diate”. provision is the key, because under 
the contemporary Federal Water Quality 
Act, polluters have up to six months to clean 
up, and if they don't there's not a whole lot 
done about it. 

The inability of contemporary pollution 
control laws to protect the public against 
immediate water pollution dangers became 
abundantly clear when the mercury crisis 
broke out around the country. And when the 
U.S. Justice Department finally had to resort 
to the 1899 Refuse Act to protect human 
lives, it put the finishing touches on another 
sordid chapter in the Nation's water pollu- 
tion battle. 

Faced with increasing water pollution and 
frustrated by politicians’ emasculation of 
Federal enforcement powers, conservationists 
seized оп the Refuse Act for swift, effective 
action against polluters. Hundreds of pol- 
luting industries were turned over to U.S. 
Attorneys in several states. But nothing hap- 
pened, despite the Act's mandate for "'vigor- 
ous prosecution." 

‘Wisconsin Congressman Henry Reuss 
found out why when he complained to Jus- 
tice that it was dragging its feet in prose- 
cuting water polluters. Assistant U.S, At- 
torney General Shire Kashiwa told Reuss, 
". .. it would not be in the genuine in- 
terest of the Government to bring an action 
under the Refuse Act... .” 

That attitude quite naturally generated 
a storm of protest. Justice subsequently 
modified its stand, announcing it would in- 
voke the Refuse Act only against “accidental 
and infrequent” polluters, claiming that 
“consistent” polluters were under the juris- 
diction of the FWQA. 

The Department modified its stand again 
when Michigan Senator Philip A. Hart and 
Congressmen John S. Monagan (Conn), Paul 
Rogers (Fla) and Richard L. Ottinger (NY) 
heatedly demanded its use to stem the im- 
mediate dangers of mercury poisoning, The 
mercury injunctions were sought under the 
Refuse Act, even though the mercury pol- 
luters were doing it “consistently.” 

The Justice Department may have to 
modify its stand on the Refuse Act again. 
Congressman Ottinger believes the Depart- 
ment's fluctuating attitude toward the law 
is not only inconsistent, it's ilegal. He's 
announced filing a law suit to force the 
Justice Department to prosecute polluters 
under the Refuse Act. 

The irony of & Congressman having to 
take a law 'n' order U.S. Attorney General to 
court to make him enforce the law is heady 
stuff for those on the sidelines. If the im- 
plication of "selective," albeit constantly 
changing, law enforcement weren't so fright- 
ening, one could amuse himself pondering 
how Justice’s attitude toward polluters 
would work if applied say to pickpockets or 
armed robbers, 

Or, as Representative Ottinger noted when 
he announced plans to sue, “On the one 
hand Mr. Mitchell calls for maximum en- 
forcement of laws against individuals. On 
the other, he says he will not enforce the 
law against corporate polluters, It is this 
kind of uneven enforcement that breeds dis- 
respect for the law." 


Calvert 
1.54 


—Ер CHANEY. 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE 
SEYMOUR HALPERN ON THE 
HUNGARIAN MINORITY IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
27, 1968, I spoke, together with several 
of my distinguished colleagues, on the 
developments in Czechoslovakia empha- 
sizing their effects on the almost 1 mil- 
lion Hungarians of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

In my speech, I reported hopeful 
trends in the relationship between Hun- 
garians and Slovaks—promises of a new 
beginning in nationality policies and 
peace among the nationalities. Further- 
more, I reported that the injustices in- 
flicted upon the Hungarian minority 
after World War II were openly discussed 
and condemned by liberal Czechs, Slo- 
vaks, and Hungarians. My information 
proved that the leaders of the Hungarian 
minority were in the forefront of the 
liberalization movement. They were try- 
ing to create, along with some Czech and 
Slovak citizens, what they called a hu- 
mane socialism instead of repressive 
Stalinism. 

At that time, I expressed the hope that 
the federalization of Czechoslovakia 
would enhance the demands for local 
autonomy of the minority in the cultural 
sphere. I was hopeful that this would 
help to reconcile the nationalities of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. As we all know, 
this voluntary cooperation was suddenly 
interrupted by the Soviet Union’s inva- 
sion. Even Hungary was forced to sup- 
ply troops for the subjugation of Czecho- 
slovakia. Federalization was only enacted 
after the Soviet invasion and did not 
fully encompass the ideals of Dubcek and 
his associates. However, Husak’s com- 
mitment to a more independent position 
of Slovakia insured that some frame- 
work of autonomy would be implemented 
in the federalization statute. At present, 
the entire country is under Soviet rule 
and the “hard liners,” like Indira and 
Strougal, often possess more power than 
the new secretary of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party, Husak. 

In the Western press there is no news 
on the Hungarian minority in Czecho- 
slovakia, This speech seeks to add some 
information on this rarely mentioned 
subject and to give credit to the strength 
and commitment to freedom of the Hun- 
garian minority in the face of Soviet 
occupation, There are both positive and 
negative elements. 

On the positive side, here is now a 
Hungarian Under Secretary of State for 
Minority Affairs in the Slovak—not 
Czechoslovak—cabinet. This means the 
minority have a chance to have their 
grievances heard at the regional level. 

Unfortunately, the negative elements 
predominate. No nationality statute was 
or will be passed; no self-administrative 
districts were established and they can- 
not even be mentioned. The 1968 leaders 
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were either replaced by Communists who 
wil toe the line of Stalin or they were 
relegated to the background—Lorincz. 
The school situation did not improve and 
the relative freedom of the press before 
the invasion has been completely re- 
voked. 

Politically, therefore, the Hungarian 
minority is sharing the common fate of 
all Czechoslovak citizens under Soviet- 
dominated rule. As a nationality, the 
Hungarians are looked upon with some 
distrust because Hungary participated 
in the invasion. This is particularly un- 
fair because Hungary did not press any 
territorial claims and the Hungarians of 
Czechoslovakia behaved as completely 
loyal citizens during the invasion and its 
aftermath. The Soviet policy of playing 
one nationality against the other has 
worked. Culturally, and educationally, 
the rights of the minority have decreased 
and are back to the pre-1968 level al- 
though still better than in the late 1940's 
and 1960's. 

The struggle for retaining as many of 
the 1968 freedoms as possible still char- 
acterizes the Csemadok leadership and 
the editors of the Uj Sze and A Het, but 
they must work with great care and 
considerable subterfuge. I salute the citi- 
zens of Czechoslovakia, including the 
Hungarians of Slovakia, for their per- 
sistent efforts to retain some of the ves- 
tiges of cultural freedom and a humane 
socialism in the face of Soviet and do- 
mestic hard line pressures. 


VETERANS DESERVE BETTER 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is gratifying to Members of 
Congress to know that the President has 
seen fit to sign the measure to increase 
disability compensation for veterans who 
have been disabled in the service of their 
country. It must be encouraging to those 
veterans to know that Mr. Nixon is will- 
ing to approve the additional $218 million 
the Congress voted in this bill, over the 
objections of the administration, in view 
of the fact that the President has just 
vetoed an appropriations bill that in- 
cluded $105 million for medical care for 
veterans. 

Mr. Nixon has announced his plan to 
cut Federal spending in other areas to 
pay for the increased spending in the 
veterans disability measure. It is regret- 
table that he could not see his way clear 
to cutting Federal expenditures in areas 
where many Congressmen suggested in 
order to finance the appropriations bill 
that included funds for adequate medi- 
cal care for wounded veterans returning 
from Vietnam, Many of these veterans 
have testified that they receive better 
medical care in Vietnam than they re- 
ceive here at home. We owe them more 
than they are now receiving. 

Surely an administration that main- 
tains an Eastern and Western White 
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House and a vacation resort in Florida 
can find a way to cut nonessential ex- 
penses in order that our veterans can get 
the kind of medical care they deserve. 


STUDENTS’ CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION 
AT LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


HON. LOWELL P. WEICKER, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. Speaker, as an 
alumnus of Lawrenceville School in Law- 
renceville, N.J., I am particularly proud 
of the positive contribution which the 
young people of this school are making 
in their community. It is inspiring to 
know that these young people will some- 
day lead our Nation. I feel their positive 
contribution is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and we as a Nation have a great deal 
to be proud of in these young people. 

The following is an article which was 
forwarded to me, as an alumnus of Law- 
renceville, I feel it merits the attention 
of not only myself, but other Members as 
well. We should all take pride in the ac- 
complishments of our younger genera- 
tion, and be proud that they will some- 
day lead our country. 

The article follows: 

STUDENTS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION 


Bare feet, long hair, sideburns! Bell bot- 
toms, granny glasses! Sloppy clothes, dirty 
faces! A disgrace to Lawrenceville? No. One 
of the most inspiring sights of the year. . . . 
Students for Constructive Action. 

During the three weeks immediately fol- 
lowing Commencement in June, a group of 
39 boys from the second through the fifth 
forms worked enthusiastically eight hours a 
day on the School's campus, wielding paint 
brushes, scrapers, hammers, garden tools and 
other implements. They moved and repaired 
furniture, moved and painted bleachers, and 
made themselves useful in a variety of jobs 
that needed doing. 

Calling themselves Students for Construc- 
tive Action, the boys volunteered their time 
free to the School] during periods from one 
to three weeks of their summer vacation, as 
an affirmative gesture. They differed widely 
in their political views, their philosophies, 
their backgrounds, and their motives. They 
were honor students, and boys who had 
been 1n academic difficulties; they were model 
students, and boys who had been subject to 
discipline for serious misconduct; they were 
wealthy boys and full scholarship boys. 
There was next year's School president (re- 
cruited on the spot for a week's work when 
he dropped in to visit one day), a member 
of the All America Prep School Swimming 
Team, a boy who wants to make religion 
more meaningful at Lawrenceville, even a 
boy who was dismissed from School for aca- 
demic reasons before the program started, 
and several who had graduated the morning 
ihe program began. A diverse group! And 
they won praise from President Nixon. 

Although diverse, they were, and are, 
united in a belief that the offer of their 
tangible physical labor within the framework 
of the Lawrenceville society could break 
down the polarization of faculty and stu- 
dents, “we vs. they," that inhibits construc- 
tive change. They were, and are, united in 
their interest in a more viable educational 
experience, in more responsibility, more free- 
dom, and in a willingness to work with the 
adult society rather than against 1t. 
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The work program ended on June 27, but 
the group plans to recruit new members in 
the fall, and continue the project. 

The leader and the originator of the pro- 
gram is Richard A. Farland '69, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., son of the Honorable Joseph 8. 
Farland, former U.S. Ambassador to Pana- 
ma. The idea occurred to Richard when he 
was speaking with his father of his concern 
about campus dissent and negativism. He 
views the work program as a means of re- 
versing the trend of apathy and unproduc- 
tive griping that has characterized the ma- 
jority of youth throughout the country, and 
as а very positive way of demonstrating to 
faculty and trustees that students do care, 
and can work constructively for change. The 
work, therefore, takes on a spiritual signifi- 
cance. that transcends the mere physical, 
though even on those terms it was impres- 
sive. 

In conjunction with the work program, the 
students have set up a scholarship fund ef- 
fort to endow a scholarship for deserving ap- 
plicants. They have made a good start, but 
they need help. “We've given time and labor," 
says Richard. "It's all we have, We need the 
support of the adult community to make 
the fund really amount to something." 

Some unexpected benefits came out of 
the project, too. 

During the three-week program, the group 
lived in Lodge with minimum supervision 
and regulations, They did their own house- 
keeping (though perhaps not to their moth- 
ers' standards). They demonstrated an abil- 
ity to handle the obligations of additional 
freedom beyond that accorded them in the 
course of the normal school year. They de- 
veloped a strong sense of community, a real 
esprit de corps, and a dedication to the job 
which on one occasion led them to forgo & 
suggested outing at the beach in favor of 
completing the painting of the bleachers. 

The impact of the group on the adult com- 
munity was impressive, too. Faculty who 
viewed the program with skepticism at the 
outset became enthusiastic supporters. And 
the boys earned the respect of the staff with 
whom they worked. The Superintendent of 
Grounds said simply, “Those boys were great. 
They are men. They really pulled their 
welght." They made discoveries, too. They 
found humanity in unexpected places . . . 
"Rent-a-Cops are people, too," marveled one 
after a contact with one of the School's se- 
curity agents. 

At the end of the period, the “gap” seemed 
& little narrower than 1t had at the start. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
GABONESE INDEPENDENCE 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on August 17 
the Gabonese Republic celebrates the 
10th anniversary of its independence. 
Like several other African countries, 
Gabon this year observes the date as one 
very special: the 10th anniversary of its 
independence, Gabon has made signifi- 
cant progress in those 10 years, establish- 
ing a sense of nationhood and striving to 
develop its economy. With its rich min- 
eral deposits and forest resources the 
country offers even further prospects for 
increased development. Under its active 
and forward-looking leader, President 
Albert Bongo, Gabon follows a pro-West- 
ern policy, and extends wide investment 
opportunities in a climate of stability. 
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Iam pleased to congratulate President 
Bongo and the Gabonese people on this 
10th anniversary of independence, and 
to offer my best wishes for prosperity and 
continued progress in pursuit of 
Gabonese national goals. 


PROSPECTS FOR A LASTING PEACE 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, al] people 
interested in world peace must find en- 
couragement in the recent developments 
which have taken place in the Middle 
East. Much of the credit for the cease- 
fire and the institution of talks must go 
to President Nixon and Secretary of State 
Rogers, through whose initiatives the 
major combatants have agreed to ex- 
plore the possibilities of a negotiated 
settlement. 

While the situation remains dangerous, 
especially due to the presence of Soviet 
personnel in the area, and while it would 
be premature to be overly optimistic 
about the prospects for a lasting peace, 
one cannot but be heartened by the 
progress which diplomatic efforts have 
made thus far. 

The U.S. proposal involved primarily 
the acceptance by both sides of two 
principles: the establishment of a cease- 
fire and the beginning of direct talks. 
The full text of the proposal is con- 
tained in a letter sent by Secretary 
of State Rogers to the Foreign Minister 


of the United Arab Republic, which I in- 
sert in the Recor at this time: 


DEAR Mr. FOREIGN MINISTER: I have read 
carefully President Nasser’s statement of 
May 1 and your subsequent remarks to Mr. 
Bergus. Mr. Sisco has also reported fully on 
his conversations with President Nasser and 
you, and we have been giving serious thought 
to what can be done about the situation in 
the Near East. I agree that the situation is at 
а critical point and I think it is in our joint 
interest that the United States retain and 
strengthen friendly ties with all the peoples 
and states of the area. We hope this will 
prove possible and are prepared to do our 
part. We look to others concerned, and in 
particular to your government, which has so 
important a role to play, to move with us to 
seize this opportunity. If it is lost, we shall 
all suffer the consequences and we would 
regret such an outcome very much indeed. 
In this spirit, I urge that your government 
give the most careful consideration to the 
thoughts which I set forth below. 

We are strongly interested in a lasting 
peace, and we would like to help the parties 
achieve it. We have made serious and prac- 
tical proposals to that end, and we have 
counseled all parties on the need for com- 
promise, and on the need to create an 
atmosphere in which peace is possible. By 
the latter we mean a reduction of tensions 
as well as clarifications of positions to give 
both Arabs and Israelis some confidence that 
the outcome will preserve their essential 
interests. 

In our view, the most effective way to 
agree on a settlement would be for the 
parties to begin to work out under Ambassa- 
dor Jarring’s auspices the detailed steps ne- 
cessary to carry out SC Resolution 242. For- 
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eign Minister Eban of Israel has recently 
said that Israel would be prepared to make 
important concessions once talks got started. 
At the same time, Egyptian participation in 
such talks would go far towards overcoming 
Israeli doubts that your government does in 
fact seek to make peace with 1t. I understand 
the problems that direct negotiations pose 
for you, and we have made it clear from the 
beginning that we were not proposing such 
an arrangement be put into effect at the out- 
set, although, depending on the progress of 
discussions, we believe the parties will find it 
necessary to meet together at some point if 
peace is to be established between them. 

With the above thoughts in mind, the US 
puts forward the following proposal for con- 
sideration of the UAR. 

(a) that both Israel and the UAR sub- 
Scribe to & restoration of the ceasefire for at 
least a limited period; 

(b) that Israel and the UAR (as well as 
Israel and Jordan) subscribe to the follow- 
ing statement which would be in the form 
of a report from Ambassador Jarring to the 
Secretary General U Thant: 

The UAR (Jordan) and Israel advise me 
that they agree: 

(a) that having accepted and indicated 
their willingness to carry out Resolution 242 
in all its parts, they will designate repre- 
sentatives to discussions to be held under my 
auspices, according to such procedure and at 
such places and times as I may recommend, 
taking into account as appropriate each 
side’s preference as to method of procedure 
and previous experience between the parties; 

(b) that the purpose of the aforemen- 
tioned discussions is to reach agreement on 
the establishment of a just and lasting peace 
between them based on (1) mutual acknowl- 
edgment by the UAR (Jordan) and Israel of 
each other’s sovereignty, territorial integrity 
and political independence, and (2) Israeli 
withdrawal from territories occupied in the 
1967 conflict, both in accordance with Reso- 
lution 242; 

(c) that, to facilitate my task of promot- 
ing agreement as set forth in Resolution 242, 
the parties will strictly observe, effective July 
1 until at least October 1, the ceasefire reso- 
lutions of the Security Council. 

We hope the UAR will find this proposal 
acceptable; we are also seeking Israeli accept- 
ance, In the meantime, I am sure you will 
share my conviction that everything be done 
to hold these proposals in confidence so as 
not to prejudice the prospects for their 
acceptance, 

I am sending a similar message to Foreign 
Minister Rifai, I look forward to your early 
reply. 

With all best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM Р. ROGERS. 


MAN'S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks; “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 
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"WHAT CAN WE DO" 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
speech was made by Mr. Ralph Frey, vice 
president and general manager of the 
C. & P. Telephone Co., of Washington, 
D.C. before the Annual Pioneer Meet- 
ing. This group comprised of people who 
have been employed by the C. & P. Tele- 
phone Co., for 21 or more years, and their 
spouses, numbered almost 2,000 on the 
occasion of Mr. Frey's remarks. Because 
it is so timely, I am including it here- 
with: 

“нат CAN We Do" 

Somewhere, ages and ages hence 

Two roads diverged in a woods 

And I, I took the one less traveled by 

And that made all the difference. 


We all know that Abraham saw the world 
as a palace in flames. It’s almost as if he 
were alive today, for we are truly living in 
troubled times. Our world does seem to be 
in flames. We are beset by war and by kill- 
ing, by racial unrest and by bias, by mental 
illness, by drugs, by anti-religion and by ma- 
terial success. 

There are ranges of mountains so vast and 
so high, the Sierras, the Himalayas, the An- 
des, that even when we have negotiated the 
passes and crossed over to the other side, 
we are not really aware that we have, in fact, 
crossed over them. 

In our times, now and in the years imme- 
diately ahead, we may be crossing just such 
a divide in human history. 

Crossing over to a significant change in 
philosophic, political and human values. 
Changes that are shaking our very founda- 
tions. What then can we, as concerned hu- 
man beings do, in these times? What are we 
to do when decent people, looking at the 
same thing, see vastly different problems and 
solutions? 

Well, I would say that we must not des- 
pair, but rather that we should seek a greater 
understanding of what our own individual 
purposes in life should be. And I believe that 
a starting point is to work hard at making 
ourselves responsible people. For it is per- 
sonal responsibility that leads one to become 
exceptional. To become an exceptional per- 
son, not to make a lot of money or to achieve 
high status, but exceptional so that the qual- 
ity of one’s life is extraordinary, Exceptional 
so that this this quality is carried forward 
into all aspects of life. 

It is not enough for us to have good mo- 
tives, nor is it enough to have ability. Our 
tested wisdom of the ages has always told 
us these are not enough. 

“Not by my might, nor by my power, but 
by my spirit saith the Lord.” This word spirit 
is so old fashioned that it has lost much 
of its meaning. Yet, we must work hard on 
each one of our own souls if we are to be 
responsible people in these trying times. For 
surely the agony of modern man is that he 
is spiritually stunted. So, I would like to 
spend a couple of minutes talking about 
some of the dimensions that are important 
in building one’s own spirit, one’s own soul. 

Now is this moment in time. It is the 
present. The Hebrews of old proclaimed, 
“This is the day which the Lord has made, 
rejoice and be glad in it." The prevailing 
thought for a person who is to strengthen 
his spirit is this. Now is the hour. I have 
known so many good and able people, who 
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have been ineffective because they lived in a 
past which will never return or in a future 
that never will be, and they achieved noth- 
ing. Now is the hour, for better or for worse, 
it's all we have. 

From listening comes wisdom, from speak- 
ing comes repentance and this is what open- 
ness is all about, An openness that will 
strengthen the spirit. Listening, not just to 
hear the words but an attitude. An attitude 
toward other people and what they are try- 
ing to say. An attitude that reflects a genuine 
interest in others, one that leads to under- 
standing in depth, from whence cometh wis- 
dom. My experience has been that some very 
bright people make some pretty stupid mis- 
takes because they won't listen. Saint Francis 
said it well. "Lord grant that I may seek, not 
so much to be understood, as to understand.” 

And humor, True humor that springs from 
tbe heart, not from the head. A humor that 
shows itself in still smiles. A true humor that 
is really a sense of proportion, The relevance 
of humor to our spirit is that we can have 
this inward smile about ourselves in moments 
of introspection, The ability to laugh at one's 
own self is truly a priceless gift. 

And finally determination. The will to stay 
with it. A type of determination that never 
lets go. The determination, with courage, to 
do what is right, to do what must be done. 
To fight the good fight. 

We all know that what we must do as indi- 
viduals, in these trying times, is complex. 
And whatever the individual answer may be 
for each one of us, I am convinced that we 
must work from the heart, from our soul, 
from our spirit. For it is only by means of 
hope that we can attain that which is beyond 
hope. 

What shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul, 


COMMEMORATING THE 40TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF GARDENA, CALIF. 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on September 11, the city of 
Gardena, in the 17th District of Cali- 
fornia, which I represent, will celebrate 
its 40th year of incorporation as a gen- 
eral law city. I would like to take this 
opportunity to review briefly the begin- 
nings of this prosperous community and 
a few of its accomplishments since 
achieving cityhood. 

The name Gardena derives from ear- 
lier reference to the area as a garden 
spot. Because of a sinuous fresh water 
Slough that ran through the area and 
into San Pedro Bay, the Gardena Val- 
ley would be the only oasis Of green in 
the bleak grey and brown landscape from 
Los Angeles to the harbor area, between 
the rainy seasons. There is much dis- 
agreement about who first used the 
name Gardena, but in “A Short History of 
Gardena Valley," by Olive Hensel Leon- 
&rd and Emily D. Cost, the authors at- 
tributed the honor to a Mr. Harrison in 
1887 when he laid out the first settle- 
ments in the area. The settlement was 
near the present intersection of 161st 
Street and Central Avenue, but that lo- 
cation had serious drawbacks, since tests 
revealed that the underground water 
was alkaline and drinking water had to 
be brought from the artesian wells of 
Compton to the east. 
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In April of 1890, a railroad began op- 
eration between Redondo Beach and Los 
Angeles, which led the Gardena residents 
to relocate their homes to the area 
around Vermont Avenue and Gardena 
Boulevard in order to be near the rail 
line. 

There are many colorful aspects in the 
background of the community, such as 
the tale of how Don Manuel Dominguez 
came to give up 1,300 acres of what is 
now Gardena and neighboring Torrance, 
in order to settle a gambling debt at 50 
cents an acre. The same land could not 
be purchased today for $60,000 an acre. 

Perhaps this is the heritage which led 
Gardena, after its incorporation, to take 
advantage of a local option provision of 
California law and vote to allow draw 
poker to be played legally within the city. 
Men whose ancestors had won their land 
"by the turn of an ace" could easily 
recognize poker as a game of skill rather 
than pure chance. 

Throughout the years of prosperity 
that followed settlement, Gardena—and 
the small communities of Moneta, West- 
ern City, and Strawberry Park—were 
content to remain unincorporated, but 
the depression provided the spur of city- 
hood in the form of a heavy tax burden 
to support the purchase of park land. A 
special assessment district had been 
formed in 1926 to purchase what is now 
Alondra Park for $1,114,000. After the 
stock market crash of 1929, many land 
owners could not pay their assessments 
for this district. To keep their citizens' 
property from being repossessed for 
taxes, the cities of Hawthorne, Ingle- 
wood, Torrance, and Redondo Beach 
withdrew from the park district and 
formed their own city park system, thus 
leaving an even heavier burden on those 
people who did not live in a city. The 
voters of the Gardena area decided to 
give themselves the same opportunity 
by the incorporation of the city of Gar- 
dena in a special election on August 5, 
1930. To quote from authors Leonard and 
Cost, 4 years later: 

City officers were elected and a temporary 
shack erected on North Magnolia for a City 
Hall. So far, the policy of the city founders 
seems to be that of watchful waiting and 
keeping strictly out of debt. It is their slogan 
that Gardena is the youngest town in the 
State, and the only one with no indebtedness. 


On September 11, 1930, when the elec- 
tion results were certified, Wayne A. Bo- 
gart was sworn in as mayor, along with 
Councilmen Charles A. Hale, Albert A. 
Bamford, Francis M. Sever, and Earl H. 
Stewart; Treasurer Bernice M. Bornett 
and City Clerk Caroline A, Gregory. 

Although Gardena is no longer “the 
youngest town in the State" it still has 
no indebtedness because the present city 
council—Robert R. Kane, mayor; Ed- 
mund J. Russ, Kiyoto "Ken" Nakaoka, 
Donald L. Dear, and Vincent A. Bell, 
councilmen—have followed the wishes 
and cautious policies of their political 
forefathers. The city's consistently low 
tax rate has steadily dropped since 1964 
to & present level of only 70 cents per 
$100 assessed valuation. 

There were less than 3,500 residents 
of Gardena when the city was formed, 
but in its 40-year history, the population 
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has grown to more than 45,000 and with 
the gradual annexation of surrounding 
territory, the city has grown to more than 
5 square miles. 

The “temporary shack" has long since 
been replaced by & complex of modern 
brick and glass buildings to house the 
city hall, police station, fire station, and 
public library in a spacious green civic 
center. 

Mr. Speaker, great strides have been 
made in the last 40 years by the fine 
people of Gardena, and it is with great 
pride that I rise to pay tribute to that 
city and the progressive leadership and 
dedicated citizens who have guided her 
through the years. 


COOLING OFF THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have long been concerned about the im- 
plications of the new technology and the 
ability it gives to control and dominate 
thousands of people. Most often, I have 
pointed to computer technology as a po- 
tential destroyer of American traditions, 
but I have recently learned of a device 
based on radio technology which cer- 
tainly destroys one tradition: An Ameri- 
can's right to enjoy a hot shower. 

Detroit Edison Co. has a radio control 
device wihch can automatically shut off 
hot water in a home. By sending a fre- 
quency modulated signal racing across a 
city, individual hot water heaters or 
thousands of hot water heaters can be 
turned off. The justification for this ac- 
tion is the typically short sighted ration- 
ale given by people who want to use a 
new technology: In the interests of pre- 
serving electrical power at peak moments 
of use, the device has been activated. 

Perhaps & useful use of technology, 
but let us consider the ultimate impact 
of such a device. 

First, Mr. Speaker, it has been stated 
that a massive collection of data on in- 
dividuals in computerized information 
systems will have a “chilling effect" on 
the exercise of first amendment rights. 
The Detroit technology can have a chill- 
ing effect on a man's right to take a 
shower. 

Second, if you miss your April bill, you 
are threatened with a cold April shower. 

Third, that beam in Big Brother's eye 
can now shred the former iron curtain 
for privacy, the shower curtain, and as 
usual it will be the citizen who takes a 
bath. 

Fourth, since refined applications of 
this technology might very well be used 
to turn on all water in a city, it allows 
Detroit Edison to play God by activating 
all water outlets in a city for 40 days 
and 40 nights. This shower power is 
translated into all power to Detroit 
Edison. 

Fifth, to fight “brownouts” for a city, 
this device gives 'blueouts" to the aston- 
ished man who finds all his hot water 
gone. Indeed, instead of giving some- 
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one who the company does not like a 
cold shoulder, it can now give him a cold 
shower. 

Sixth, I would like to point out one 
extremely valuable use of this new tech- 
nology. During the debate over the “по 
knock" portion of the District of Co- 
lumbia crime bill, I proposed an amend- 
ment which would have made it a crime 
to have indoor plumbing. Since people 
could destroy the evidence by flushing 
it down the drain, it was felt that police 
should be given the right to burst into 
& home. But, if this technology can be 
developed to the point of turning off all 
water in a specific home, it could become 
the operational arm of my "no flush" 
amendment and actually help preserve 
the concept of a man's home as his 
castle. 

Finally, I am compelled to alter the old 
nonsense saying in honor of Detroit Edi- 
son's breakthrough: 


Rub a dub dub, no water in the tub 
Zap, zap, zap, shut off the tap. 


Mr. Speaker, this incredible use of 
technology is all too true, I regret to say, 
and I insert in the Бесовр at this point 
an article from the Wall Street Journal 
of July 22, 1970: 


DETROIT EDISON DEVICE TO CONSERVE POWER 
SPARKS SOME DISCORD 


(By Michael J. Connor) 

Derrorr—Picture it. You're standing in a 
nice, hot shower in the privacy of your home 
trying to forget a hard day at the office. 
Suddenly, you're standing in cold water. 

The reason? An engineer sitting in the of- 
fices of your local electric company 10 miles 
away has pushed a button that sends a fre- 
quency modulated radio signal racing acrose 
the city. The signal activates an “energy con- 
trol device" on the back of your basement 
water heater, which switches off the main 
supply of hot water. 

The conjuring of & science fiction fiend? 
Not at all. Detroit Edison Co. is using such a 
radio control device here, And, because of 1t, 
they are in hot water with irate consumers. 
These consumers claim the electronic device 
not only shuts off hot water at the whim 
of the electric company, but also drives up 
their electric bills. 

One suburban Detroit home builder, Henry 
Vartanian, is so angry that he is suing De- 
troit Edison, seeking $15,000 of damages, 
which he says stem from the utility's use of 
the device. Mr. Vartanian also has filed a 
formal complaint with the Michigan Public 
Service Commission, seeking to block Detroit 
Edison from using the device. He and other 
consumers will get a chance to voice their 
complaints today at the commission’s pub- 
lic hearing. 

Detroit Edison doesn’t deny it uses the 
devices, but neither company officials nor 
their attorneys will discuss the Vartanian 
case or other consumers’ complaints. 

It’s believed that Detroit Edison uses the 
devices to conserve power at peak demand 
periods. Technical men, familiar with the 
devices say they are the most efficient 
method of controlling energy ever put into 
widespread use. 

Motorola Communications & Electronics 
Inc., a subsidiary of Motorola Inc., makes 
the devices for Detroit Edison. But it won't 
say whether it's selling them to other utilities 
across the country. It's believed that the 
Detroit-Area installation, which began about 
two years ago, is the first in the country. 

Attorneys for the irate consumers claim 
other utilities across the country are watch- 
ing the legal and regulatory commission pro- 
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ceedings here as a test of the devices. A 
victory for Detroit Edison would pave the way 
for their use elsewhere, they contend. 

One of the main complaints about the de- 
vices is that they are used to cut back on hot 
water when demand is greatest—in the early 
evening when many people are taking show- 
ers and washing dishes. 

“This is big brother,” says Mr. Vartanian, 
who claims the hot water has been stopped 
too often. “They can't dictate to ine when 
I can take baths and when I wash dishes.” 
Mr. Vartanian asserts that the device, which 
is only a little larger than an ordinary wa- 
ter meter, enables Detroit Edison to control 
his water heater for up to four hours at a 
time. 

The water heaters under question are di- 
vided into two parts: A lower element, which 
comprises three-fourths of the unit and 
should supply hot water for ordinary use, 
апа an upper, or reserve, element, which 
comprises the remaining one-fourth. Elec- 
tricity is supplied to the lower element at a 
flat rate which, in Mr. Vartanian's case, is 
$7:& month for a 110-gallon tank. 

Some customers contend Detroit Edison 
has been using its radio device to turn off 
the power to the lower element. When that 
happens, they say the hot water supply 
gets low and the upper element is activated. 
But they say the upper element doesn't work 
on a flat rate—it's attached to the regular 
house meter and adds charges to the electric 
bill when it’s functioning. 

Mr. Vartanian says the radio device has 
doubled his electric bill. He might be able 
to bear that 1f the upper element were suf- 
ficient to.provide him with hot water. But 
he says it isn't. 

Richard Wines, another unhappy con- 
sumer, asserts a Detroit Edison salesman 
told him it would cost only $4 a month more 
if he purchased an electric water heater. But 
after Mr. Wines switched, he says his elec- 
tric bill jumped to $45 from $17 every two 
months. 

"My wife can't complete her washing cy- 
cle. I get half way through my shower and 
run out of water. It's a laugh to see on tele- 
vision." “All the hot water when you need 
it,” says Mr. Wines. He says the salesman 
who sold him his 50-gallon heater “never 
did explain about that big brother on the 
back of my tank." 


WINS FOUR STATE PRESS 
AWARDS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the New- 
port Plain Talk, published in Newport, 
Tenn., recently received four University 
of Tennessee-Tennessee Press Associa- 
tion Awards for outstanding achieve- 
ments in journalism. 

The awards were in recognition of the 
newspaper's editorial and public service, 
as well as its use of color. By winning 
four State press awards, the Plain Talk 
has established quite a record. 

Mr. А, L. Petrey, editor of the paper, 
aceepted the awards at the 'Tennessee 
Press Association's 101st Anniversary 
Convention in Memphis. 

Mr. Petrey merits special praise for 
winning first place for the best single 
editorial in competition with 121 weekly 
newspapers throughout the State. I be- 
live this is indicative of his skill as an 
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editor and the high esteem in which he 
is held.by members of his profession. 

The entire staff, along with the own- 
ers and editor, deserve a pat on the back 
for making these awards possible, and 
I extend my congratulations. 

The following story of these awards 
appeared on the front page of the Plain 
Talk: 

AT 1015т ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION—PLAIN 

TALK WINS Four STATE PRESS AWARDS 


The Newport Plain Talk is the winner of 
four University of Tennessee-Tennessee 
Press Association Awards for achievements in 
journalism. 

The presentation was made to A. L. Petrey, 
editor, by Dr. Joseph E. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent of The University of Tennessee Friday 
at an Awards luncheon held at the Holiday 
Inn-Rivermont, Memphis, where members 
of the Tennessee Press Association were.as- 
sembled for its 101st Anniversay Convention, 
July 11-13. 

The Newport Plain Talk was in competi- 
tion with 154 Tennessee newspapers who had 
submitted 590 entries in the contest. 

Judges for the contest included journal- 
ism professors at Wayne State University, 
The University of Alabama and Louisiana 
State University. 

FIRST PLACE: BEST SINGLE EDITORIAL 


The Newport Plain Talk received a First 
Place Award for the Best Single Editorial 
in competition with 121 weekly newspapers 
throughout the state. The award is a beau- 
tifully engraved, walnut plaque citing The 
Newport Plain Talk’s editorial achievement. 

The award-winning editorial was printed 
on page one of the December 29, 1969 issue. 
The editorial, entitled, “Which Will It 
Be... Clean-Up Or Cover-Up?” cited the 
newspaper’s stand for law and order in the 
county and in the face of attempted intimi- 
dation and threats to the newspaper and 
staff, printed the news as it occurred, 

The prize winning editorial stated the 
newspaper offered its columns to those who 
criticized its position to explain their views 
for public appraisal. The editorial further 
stated that the newspaper joined the peo- 
ple of Cocke County in the hope that those 
involved in alleged violations of the law will 
have their day in court so that Cocke County 
ean clean-up what is wrong and institute 
changes that will give the people of the 
county greater protection and pride in the 
integrity and honesty of law enforcement 
here. 


SECOND PLACE: IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


The Newport Plain Talk received Second 
Place honors certificate for the newspapers 
efforts in Public Service. The Newport Plain 
Talk was nosed-out of first place by Sweep- 
stake Winner, Giles Free Press of Pulaski. 

The Newport Plain Talk’s entry in the 
Public Service contest was the largest en- 
tered by any newspaper. The entry com- 
piled editorials, pictures and articles carried 
by the newspaper over an eleven month pe- 
riod on local law enforcement and alleged ir- 
regularities under investigation by the State, 
TBI and finally Federal Court which looked 
into possible Civil Rights violations. 

WINS EDWARD J. MEEMAN FOUNDATION AWARDS 

The Newport Plain Talk was one of five 
newspapers in the state to receive the cov- 
eted Edward J. Meeman Foundation Award 
and earned $100 in cash for the Best Single 
Editorial for weeklies. 

The Edward J. Meeman Foundation has 
for 19 years given these awards in honor of 
the late editor of the Memphis Press Semitar. 

The five top winners include: The Newport 
Plain Talk (Allison Simonton Memorial 
Award for Best Single Editorial Weeklies); 
Giles Free Press (editorials); Kingsport 
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Times (public service); Union City Dally 

Messenger (best single editorial for dailies); 

Rogersville Review (editorials). 

RECEIVES HONORABLE MENTION FOR BEST USE OF 
COLOR 

The Newport Plain Talk was in the top 
six weekly newspapers and received a cer- 
tificlate For The Best Use of Color in compe- 
tition with 121 other weekly newspapers 
throughout the state. 

A. L. Petrey, editor, said, “Of course we 
are highly pleased that The Newport Plain 
Talk’s efforts have been recognized by The 
University of Tennessee and The Tennessee 
Press Association which is a great tribute to 
the entire staff of the newspaper. 

“The Newport Plain Talk is committed ‘to 
serving the people of Newport and Cocke 
County. We believe in telling it like it is 
through responsible reporting. We report the 
news as it happens fairly, honestly and ob- 
jectively.” 


SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED 


The Newport Plain Talk is proud to add 
the “Prize Winning Emblem” to its front 
page. The emblem appears at the top right 
aa today where it will remain until June 
1971. 

WILLIAMS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF PTA 

W. Bryant Williams, editor and publisher 
of the Paris Post-Intelligencer was elected 
president of 'Tennessee Press Association. 
Williams succeeds Donald Brookhart of the 
Crossville Chronicle. 


"DELTA. QUEEN" 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the day of decision for the Delta 
Queen, the last riverboat in America, is 
fast approaching. The fate of the 44- 
year-old Queen stil hangs in the bal- 
ance and the thought that she may be 
removed from the American scene— 
weighs heavily on all of us who revere 
and cherish her. 

Kentuckians are fighting hard to save 
her. Following is a resolution from Gov. 
Louie B. Nunn: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas The Delta Queen is being forced 
out of overnight passenger service in No- 
vember, 1970, because she is primarily of 
wood construction and therefore does not 
comply with the federal Safety At Sea Law of 
1966 and 

Whereas The Delta Queen meets all other 
safety and navigation regulations of the fed- 
eral government as enforced by the United 
States Coast Guard and is inspected annually 
by the United States Coast Guard and 

Whereas Greene Line Steamers, owner of 
the Delta Queen, has operated 28 steamboats 
on the nation’s rivers for more than 80 years 
without a single passenger fatality and 

Whereas the condition, maintenance and 
inspection system of the Delta Queen and 
the safety record of Greene Line Steamers 
in comparison with airline, automobile and 
other records, indicates steamboat travel is 
one of the safest forms of transportation in 
existence today and 

Whereas the public is not trapped by cir- 
cumstances into traveling aboard the Delta 
Queen, can appraise the risk, if any, of travel- 
ing on a boat mostly of wood construction 
and can decline to do so without being de- 
nied public transportation and 
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Whereas the Delta Queen calls at the Ken- 
tucky ports of Maysville, Covington, New- 
port, Warsaw, Carrollton, Louisville, Owens- 
boro, Henderson, Hickman, Paducah and 
Gilbertsville and thus brings tourism to the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky and 

Whereas the Delta Queen is considered one 
of America's unique tourist attractions and 

Whereas the American steamboat is close 
to the hearts and lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans who live along the nation's great rivers 
in the 16 states served by the Delta Queen 
and stimulates joy and love of country 
wherever she sails and 

Whereas America's steamboats and the ex- 
perience they provide are often imitated 
across the world, but the Delta Queen is the 
last remaining American steamboat in op- 
eration and the last place in the world where 
this experience may be had in its original 
form and 

Whereas the public and especially the citi- 
zens of Kentucky, through their petitions, 
have well expressed their desire to have the 
Delta Queen continue in overnight passen- 
ger service, 

Now therefore be it resolved this 3rd day 
of August, 1970, that Kentucky supports the 
petitions of its citizens and of Greene Line 
Steamers, Inc., and requests the President 
and Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica, The Secretary of Transportation and the 
Chairman of the Merchant Marine апа Fish- 
eries Committee of the U.S. House of Repre- 
Bentatives to grant & permanent exemption 
to the Delta Queen from the provisions of 
the federal Safety At Sea Law of 1966 to the 
extent that she be allowed to continue over- 
night passenger service among American 
river cities. 

Loum B. NUNN, 
Governor of Kentucky. 


FRASER JOINS SPONSORS OF OLD- 
ER AMERICAN COMMUNITY SERV- 
ICE ACT 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I am hap- 
py to announce that I am joining 14 
other Members of the House in spon- 
sorship of the Older American Commu- 
nity Service Employment Act. 

The Secretary of Labor would be au- 
thorized by this bill to provide part- 
time job opportunities for persons 55 and 
over who are on inadequate pensions and 
unable to find work. Those jobs would 
be with public and nonprofit agencies 
in service of the community. The au- 
thorization wil be $35 million in fis- 
cal year 1971, $60 million in fiscal year 
1972, and $100 million in fiscal year 
1973. 

Demonstration programs are now be- 
ing funded in 21 cities under the senior 
aids program. One of these demonstra- 
tions is in Minneapolis, my home dis- 
trict. The project there has been a big 
success, and similar successes in other 
cities have prompted the National Coun- 
cil of Senior Citizens to enthusiastical- 
ly endorse the program's expansion. 

This concept deserves to move on from 
the demonstration stage. Over 1.4 mil- 
lion Americans between the ages of 55 
and 64 have dropped out of the labor 
force. This is up 78 percent since 1950. 
The great majority of these citizens have 
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been honest, hard workers, and many 
still. desire employment. I consider it a 
great tragedy that this considerable tal- 
ent is going to waste—especially when 
the other side of the coin is often bore- 
dom, loneliness and despair for many 
who have done so much for this Na- 
tion. 

I hope that the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor is able to give this prompt 
attention when the House reconvenes on 
September 9. 


50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE POLISH 
VICTORY AT VISTULA 


HON. THOMAS J. MESKILL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, August 15, is the 50th anniversary 
of the Battle of Vistula, a date tradi- 
tionally known as Polish Army Day. I 
am honored to join with loyal Americans 
of Polish descent and with all Poles in 
the free world in their commemoration 
of the day when the Polish nation se- 
cured peace for herself and all Europe 
for nearly 20 years. 

Poland has suffered a long and stormy 
history. Time and again her people have 
had their freedom smothered by the op- 
pressive hands of neighboring countries. 
But out of the First World War Polish 
dreams of national rebirth materialized 
and in 1918 that great soldier and pa- 
triot, Joseph Pilsudski, proclaimed the 
Polish republic. 

Shortly thereafter, however, Poland's 
cherished independence was threatened. 
In 1920 the Russian Bolsheviks, having 
successfully achieved their revolution at 
home, began their march on Central 
Europe. Receiving little else besides the 
sympathy of her allies, the Polish nation 
had to face the danger alone. 

Despite overwhelming odds the Poles, 
bolstered by the leadership of Marshal 
Pilsudski and love of their homeland, 
made their stand on the banks of the 
Vistula and routed the Bolshevik in- 
vaders. 

The news of the Polish victory on the 
Vistula was greeted with immense re- 
lief by all those who feared the conse- 
quences which would inevitably have fol- 
lowed if the Soviet troops had advanced 
deep into Central Europe, joining hands 
with the subversive Communist elements 
waiting to overthrow the "capitalist" 
governments. 

By their victory at the Vistula the 
Polish people, in effect, saved Europe 
from devastation and oppression for 
nearly 20 years. 

But fate was not to be so kind. Despite 
the courage of these freedom-loving peo- 
ples, in World War II the tiny Republic 
of Poland was crushed by the oceupa- 
tion forces of Nazi Germany and the 
Soviet Union. In the wake of the war the 
Polish nation returned not to independ- 
ence but to the oppressive domination of 
the Soviet Union. 

The persecution which the Soviet 
Union has inflicted upon these courage- 
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ous people is intolerable. To deny the 
Poles their fundamental rights of free- 
dom and self-determination is a viola- 
tion of the essence of human dignity. 

In recent years the world has witness2d 
fissures in the “monolithic” Soviet con- 
trol. The differences which have devel- 
oped between the Soviet Union and her 
“satellites” demonstrate the instability 
of a totalitarian system, the fragility of 
the Communist structure. 

The repeated evidences that the spirit 
of Freedom and desire for liberty on 
the part of captive peoples are not dead 
but very much alive indeed strongly un- 
derscore the belief that freedom can 
never be suppressed and that captivity 
must never be accepted as inevitable. 
Truly the Communists have a tenuous 
hold over the hearts and minds of their 
captive peoples. 

Mr. Speaker, 50 years after the Battle 
of Vistula, I would like to remind my 
colleagues and all freedom-loving peo- 
ples that the Poles, although still under 
the yoke of Soviet domination, maintain 
their strong desire for freedom. Their 
struggle continues. 

The world cannot live at peace un- 
less and until the territorial integrity 
and freedom of bondaged people are 
restored, so that once again they may 
enjoy the precious rights of self-deter- 
mination and self-government. 

Throughout her history Poland has 
stood as a monument to courage, con- 
stantly aspiring to self-determination 
and national independence. She has, 
moreover, aided other countries in their 
struggle for survival. Casimir Pulaski 
gave his life for our independence. We, 
in turn, cannot allow Poland, her liber- 
ties and her glory, to succumb. Poland 
is not to perish but to live. 


STOP THE DRUNK DRIVER 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, W. T. Ohman, Sr., of Har- 
wich, Mass., recently wrote to me after 
he had returned from a vacation in Nor- 
way. In Mr, Ohman’s own words: 

I visited several cousins whom I had not 
seen for 57 years. During the course of cele- 
brations .. . it became very noticeable to us 
that the person driving that evening was not 
imbibing. Upon further investigation I found 
that to drive a car in conjunction with the 
use of alcohol in Norway, is absolutely for- 
bidden. First offense is one year in jail; 
second offense, 5 years and license revoked 
forever. Needless to say, there are no acci- 
dents caused by drunken driving. 


Mr. Ohman also enclosed an editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor, de- 
scribing how serious the situation is in 
the United States. As the Monitor points 
out, during the course of the Vietnam 
war, 43,000 Americans have been killed 
in combat while during the same period, 
240,000 have died as a result of drunken 
driving. 

In contrast with Norway, these statis- 
tics are shocking. I believe that our 
States, which have primary responsibil- 
ity for punishing traffic violations, should 
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seriously review their penalties for 
drunken driving and consider stiffening 
sentences as a deterrent. I would also 
hope that our National Highway Safety 
Bureau will devote more resources and 
energy in the future to assisting the 
States in eliminating the scourge of 
drunk driving. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I include the 
Monitor editorial at this point in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
July 15, 1970] 
STOP THE DRUNK DRIVER 

The people of the United States are deeply, 
and rightly, concerned over the some 43,000 
American troops who have lost their lives in 
the last nine and one-half years in Vietnam. 
There is, also, a growing national grief over 
the still far fewer yet far too many young 
people whose deaths are traceable to drugs. 

It is all the more amazing therefore that 
the American conscience still on the whole 
appears unmoved at the presence of a far, 
far greater killer. We are referring to the 
drunken driver who, during the period when 
43,000 were killed in Vietnam, slew some 240,- 
000 persons on the nation's highways. 

At the present time this newspaper is run- 
ning a 10-article series on this stupendous 
national problem, And from these articles 
there emerge three main conclusions. One is 
the astronomical cost in grief, suffering, 
death, injury, and financial loss caused by 
drunken drivers. The second is the incom- 
prehensible apathy shown by the general 
public towards this scourge. The third is the 
fact that there is ample proof that this toll 
in lives could be drastically reduced by the 
application of already known and tested 
methods of control and prevention. 

The healthy harvest to be reaped from con- 
trolling the drunken driver is immense, even 
leaving aside the most important benefit of 
all, the saving of lives and the preventing of 
injury. Automobile insurance rates would 
immediately drop dramatically. The cost of 
highway patroling would fall. The pleasure of 
driving on the part of the sober driver would 
increase. Welfare costs would be favorably 
affected. So would the cost of maintaining 
hospital emergency wards. And the police, 
now forced to spend untold hours daily 
dealing with drunken driving, could spend 
more time protecting the community against 
crime. 

Nor should steps such as alcohol breath 
tests, the lifting of driver licenses and pen- 
alties that hurt be looked upon as persecu- 
tion of such drivers. Instead they should be 
viewed as doing him the greatest of possible 
favors—helping prevent him from killing or 
injuring himself or others. 

There is, it is a true, a gradual awakening 
in the public mind of a desire to do some- 
thing about this terrible national problem. 
But that desire is still not remotely strong 
enough in the country as a whole. Further- 
more, far too many citizens continue to take 
a light-hearted view of what the mixture of 
alcohol and gasoline can do. Yet here is one, 
easily identifiable area in which a great step 
towards public safety can be taken. It is im- 
perative that public officials have the courage 
and the general public have the wisdom to 
take this step. 


STUDY ON DOGS AND SMOKING 
HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 
Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 


Drs. Auerbach and Hammond reported 
results of a smoking dog study in an ef- 
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fort to show the relationship between 

smoking and health. 

The scientific methods used in this 
study have been questioned. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the new 
England Journal of Medicine rejected 
the research papers outright. 

I enclose copy of a letter to Dr. Jesse 
L. Steinfeld for your perusal: 

HOUSE ОР REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 11, 1970. 

Dr. JESSE L. STEINFELD, 

The Surgeon General, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and. Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jesse: I have received your July 10th 
reply to my letter to you of May 19 concern- 
ing the Auerbach-Hammond smoking dog 
study. As you can imagine, I was shocked and 
disappointed to learn that in your letter 
of June 12 to the American Cancer Society 
you gave an unqualified endorsement to the 
validity of the study, based on nothing more 
tangible than hearsay reports of the findings 
and your own strong feelings about smoking 
and health. This seems to have been an irre- 
sponsible act on your part and not in keep- 
ing with the scientific objectivity which 
should accompany your high office. As you 
must have anticipated, the news bureau 
of the American Cancer Society promptly 
released your letter to the press in an at- 
tempt to bolster their position with the 
prestige of your office. 

As I told you in my letter of May 19, serious 
questions about the validity of this study 
had been raised by a distinguished pathol- 
ogist whose letter I forwarded to you. You 
may by now have seen the enclosed article 
from the Wall Street Journal of July 8. The 
article reports that the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association has decided not to 
publish the Auerbach-Hammond papers on 
the basis of reviews by twelve independent 
&uthorities. The article pointed out that 
the number of reviewers assigned to the 
Auerbach-Hammond data was much greater 
than usual because of the controversial na- 
ture of the experiment. 

When I attended the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in Chicago on June 
22, I learned that the President of the AMA, 
Dr. Gerald Dorman, had determined from a 
conversation with the Editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association that the 
independent reviewers had unanimously rec- 
ommended rejection of the article. I believe 
that Dr. Dorman would confirm that infor- 
mation if you were to inquire. 

Among the things that particularly dis- 
turb me, as a physician, about your letter to 
the American Cancer Society is your insist- 
ence that no formal review is necessary to 
establish the validity of this study in view of 
(a) its eminent sponsorship, (b) the reputa- 
tion of the investigators and (c) the fact 
that two scientists in government service had 
the opportunity to review the data and ap- 
parently agreed with the reported findings. 

As to the past point, it seems you have 
had some bad advice. At the time you wrote 
your letter, one of the pathologists whose 
opinion you relied on, Dr. Raymond Yesner 
of the Veterans Administration, had already 
become the center of controversy in connec- 
tion with another research study relating to 
cigarette smoking. It seems that at a medical 
meeting Dr. Yesner took the liberty of inter- 
preting certain data from an unpublished 
study originated by Dr. Alvan Feinstein of 
Yale. As you will see from the enclosed Letter 
to the Editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. Feinstein has pub- 
licly contradicted Dr. Yesner's interpretation 
of that data. You might also have taken ac- 
count of the fact that Dr. Yesner is employed 
by the Veterans Administration which was a 
co-sponsor of the Auerbach-Hammond study. 
In view of these facts, I think you will agree 
that your reliance on Dr. Yesner was prob- 
ably ill-advised. 
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I think you might also agree that such 
considerations as the "eminent sponsorship" 
of the study and the “reputations” of the 
investigators are not proper criteria for judg- 
ing validity. The American Cancer Society, as 
you probably know, has sponsored antismok- 
ing commercials featuring a movie star who 
was recently convicted of illegal possession 
of marijuana. 

Moreover, the two investigators last Febru- 
ary released their findings to the popular 
press before presenting them to their sci- 
entific colleagues, a procedure which is con- 
sidered highly improper among scientific re- 
searchers. In fact, their action caused the 
authoritative New England Journal of Medi- 
cine to reject the research papers outright. I 
think you might have considered these facts 
in assessing the “reputations” of the orga- 
nization and people involved. 

In view of the judgment you have pro- 
nounced, the integrity of your office requires 
you to make every effort to determine what 
criticisms the Journal of the American 
Medical Association reviewers made of the 
study and to amend the comments which 
you made to the American Cancer Society 
in your letter of June 12 and to correct 
the erroneous impression your letter has left 
with the American public. 

As you pointed out in your letter, your De- 
partment has the statutory responsibility of 
reporting to the Congress periodically on the 
state of scientific research concerning cig- 
arette smoking and health. I fear that your 
uncritical acceptance of this research, which 
is to this date unpublished in any scientific 
journal, is a clear reflection of the superficial 
and biased manner in which the information 
which goes into those reports is evaluated. I 
also believe that your action in this matter 
casts serious doubts upon the integrity and 
authority of information issuing from the 
Public Health Service in regard to the health 
consequences of smoking, and that my col- 
leagues and the American people should be 
so advised. 

The Congress is increasingly called upon 
to make public policy in the fact of the pro- 
liferation health controversies which are 
confronting the American people. We must 
have objective scientists to guide our ac- 
tions. The American people stand to lose 
much more than the right to smoke cig- 
arettes if scientific judgments are made on 
such a capricious basis. 

I would be most pleased to have your 
comments on the observations I have made 
in this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Trw LEE CARTER. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 8, 1970] 


AMA JOURNAL DECIDES To WITHHOLD REPORTS 
oN Docs AND SMOKING—CONTROVERSIAL 
Tests SUPPOSEDLY CAUSED CANCER; THE 
MAGAZINE Says ARTICLES NEED REVISION 


Cuicaco.—The Journal of the American 
Medical Association has decided not to pub- 
lish two previously announced reports on a 
controversial experiment with dogs that is 
supposed to link cigaret smoking with lung 
cancer, 

But the magazine, which is probably the 
most widely read medical journal in the U.S., 
insists that the articles haven't been rejected 
outright but simply returned for revision. 

The reports have been causing controversy 
since early May, when the Tobacco Institute, 
the industry's trade association, announced 
it was mounting a major attack against the 
validity of the researchers' findings. 

The articles describe the results of a 214- 
year experiment on 94 pedigreed beagle dogs 
that was carried out by two eminent scien- 
tists. The American Cancer Society has 
claimed that the experiment was significant 
in at least two ways: It produced lung can- 
cer às à result of cigaret smoking in a signif- 
icantly large experimental animal, and it 
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marked the first time that cancer had been 
induced in laboratory animals by causing 
them to inhale tobacco smoke. 

REJECTION IS DENIED 

Dr. Hugh Н, Hussey, editor of the medical 
publication, denied in an interview that the 
articles had been rejected for publication, 
"They are not acceptable for publication in 
their present form," he said. The articles 
have been returned to their authors, he said, 
for "extensive revision." 

The two scientists who carried out the ex- 
periment are Dr. E. Cuyler Hammond, a vice 
president of the American Cancer Society, 
and Dr. Oscar Auerbach, senior medical in- 
vestigator for the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, East Orange, N.J. 

In telephone interviews yesterday, both 
Dr. Hammond and Dr. Auerbach declined to 
criticize the medical journal for returning 
their articles. “We sent the articles to them 
in good faith, and we believe the American 
Medical Association also acts in good faith," 
said Dr. Auerbach. 

Neither Dr. Hussey nor the two researchers 
would disclose details of the suggested 
changes. But Dr. Hammond said some of the 
objections centered on photographs accom- 
panying the text. “There were complaints 
that the pictures were out of focus. But 
that's to be expected since the slides orig- 
inally were in color but had to be printed 
in black and white (because) the magazine 
considers color pictures too expensive,” he 
said. 

REVIEWERS CALLED FAIR 

Commented Dr. Auerbach: “The reviewers 
were as fair as they thought they could be. I 
may not agree with them, but it's all part of 
the give and take." 

When the articles will appear in print is 
undecided. Dr. Hussey said the journal will 
reconsider the articles if they are resub- 
mitted with the revisions. Or, he said, the 
authors may decide to submit them to an- 
other publication. 

The two researchers said they haven't de- 
cided which course they will take. 

Dr. Hussey rejected any suggestion of pres- 
sure on the magazine either from the tobacco 
industry or the American Medical Association 
not to publish the reports. “There was no 
pressure whatsoever," he said. 


EXPERTS CONSULTED 


The decision not to publish the articles, 
Dr. Hussey said, was made on the basis of re- 
views by about 12 independent authorities. 
These included an expert on veterinary med- 
icine pathology, an expert in pulmonary dis- 
ease and several pathologists. The number 
of reviewers, he said, was much greater than 
is usual for an article submitted for publica- 
tion in the magazine “because of the great 
amount of publicity involved." 

The experiment already has won the ap- 
proval of the U.S. Surgeon General, who re- 
cently said it wasn't necessary to carry out & 
formal review of the experiment “to establish 
validity." 

The surgeon general said in a letter to Dr. 
Auberbach that “if the question at issue is 
whether human-type lung cancer has been 
discovered in the lungs of dogs exposed to 
cigaret smoke, then the answer is yes." This 
finding he said, was the view of both Dr. 
John W. Berg a pathologist with the National 
Cancer Institute, and Dr. Raymond Yesner, 
associate professor of pathology at Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 

Dr. Auerbach said that the medical journal 
reviewers didn't dispute the claim that the 
tumors found in the dogs were of human 
type. 

IMPACT WAS FORECAST 

When the results of the experiment were 
first reported at & meeting of the American 
Cancer Society last February, a society 
spokesman said the experiment “should have 
а signficant impact on the smoking of ciga- 
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rets in this country and will probably lead 
to a reassessment of advertising claims and 
polices of the cigaret industry." 

A few weeks later the Tobacco Institute 
replied by challenging the Cancer Society to 
release the unpublished data on lung cancer 
in dogs for further scrutiny by “men of out- 
standing competence and integrity." 

An institute spokesman said the '"Tobacco 
Institute does not, and the public should 
not, accept at a face value the findings of this 
study." 


[From JAMA, July 6, 1970] 
SMOKING AND CANCER MORPHOLOGY 


To the Editor: Having initiated the study 
of cigarette smoking and histologic morphol- 
ogy in patients with lung cancer that was 
"reported" in THE JOURNAL (211:2081, 1970), 
I regret its premature publication in your 
MepicaL NEWS section. 

Your report was based on material present- 
ed at the recent meeting of the American 
Association of Pathologists and Bacteriolo- 
gists by Dr. Raymond Yesner who collabo- 
rated in this project and recorded many of 
the histologic findings. The results presented 
at that meeting were based on a preliminary 
analysis of the data, and they contain only 
Dr. Yesner's interpretations of those data. 

The final report may show differences in 
the percentages because new statistical tab- 
ulations have been necessitated by a recent 
change in the criteria used for consolidation 
of histologic categories. Even if the percent- 
ages remain unchanged, however, I disagree 
with the interpretation that heavier smok- 
ing “caused” greater degrees of malignancy 
in lung cancer. The “base population” in 
this study consisted not of a general group 
of smokers and nonsmokers, but of people 
who already had lung cancer. Consequently, 
no causal inferences can be drawn about the 
role of smoking and creating either lung 
eancer or different cell types of cancer in a 
general population of smokers and nonsmok- 
ers. Furthermore, although increased rates 
of smoking were associated with increased 
rates of undifferentiated small cell cancers, 
such cancers were not found to be the most 
clinically “malignant” tumors in the patients 
we studied. 

My own interpretation of the preliminary 
data is that they contradict a long-standing 
belief the pathogenesis of lung cancer. Al- 
though epidermoid carcinoma is generally re- 
garded as exclusively a “cigarette smoker’s 
cancer,” four of the 42 people currently clas- 
sified in our survey as having this type of 
cancer had not smoked cigarettes, and the 
rate of epidermoid carcinoma did not show 
an increase in association with increased 
amounts of smoking in the 449 patients we 
studied. 

I apologize to any readers who assumed 
I had approved the contents of your report 
because they saw my name there, and 
urge them to await formal publication of 
the complete results before drawing any 
conclusions. 

ALVAN R. FEINSTEIN, M.D. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


GUNS OR BUTTER—FREE OR 
SLAVE? 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Westlake-Conejo Valley Times of 
July 29. 1970: 
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GUNS OR BUTTER—FREE OR SLAVE? 
(By George Todt) 

"The Soviets are capable of starting to- 
morrow one of the biggest wars there has ever 
been, and I am frankly not confident the 
outcome would be in our favor." (Admiral 
Hyman Rickover, USN—Testimony, U.S. 
House-Senate Committee on Atomic Energy, 
March, 1970.) 

Last Sunday the Commander of the Soviet 
Navy flexed his chauvinist muscles in Mos- 
cow and vented his spleen on the Americans, 
as usual. Which is par for the course, ho 
hum. 

His brand new fleet, which emphasizes mis- 
sile-carrying ships—both above and below the 
water—has by this time “bound the hands 
of the imperialists” and now stands ready 
to deal a “crushing rebuff to any aggressor”, 
Admiral Sergei Gorshkov proclaimed. 

The Red's Arctic, Baltic, Black Sea, Medi- 
terranean and Pacific Fleets presently num- 
ber in excess of 350 first-class submarines, 75 
of them nuclear-powered like ours. They 
need only a dozen more of the latter to catch 
up with the United States. Should pass us 
by the end of the year. 

By contrast, Adolf Hitler had only some 60 
submersibles to commence World War II. 
Also, Ivan has 25 modern cruisers, mostly 
guided-missile types, and 100 destroyers con- 
structed since the end of World War II. Plus 
another 1500 smaller vessels of all kinds and 
two brand new helicopter carriers. 

In contrast to the 90 per cent modern con- 
struction of the Soviet Navy, ours is almost 
all World War II vintage—armed mostly with 
guns instead of more deadly missiles in the 
case of the cruisers. 

Without friendly air cover overhead, & 
gun-cruiser is probably a sitting duck for a 
missile cruiser in the event of hostilities. 

This is only part of the deteriorating pic- 
2 салшы шадуу defense as observed from the 

ewpoint of the ublic 
Meses Rep of the United 

The Soviets also are racing overtime, at 
superheated capacity, to build for themselves 
the greatest commercial maritime fleet afloat. 

Let Soviet Defense Minister Andrei Grech- 
ko speak words of peace and friendship as 
he uttered them with typical restraint from 
Moscow last Sunday: 

“The Soviet Union's peace-loving Leninist 
foreign policy,” he shouted in a sabre-rat- 
tling, belligerent diatribe “is threatened by 
& complicated, present-day international sit- 
uation in which the ruling circles of the 
United States and other Western powers are 
strengthening aggressive blocs, intensifying 
the arms race and staging dangerous military 
ventures," 

"The United States' criminal war in Viet- 
nam and Cambodia the Israeli aggression in 
the Middle East, the intrigues of revenge- 
seeking forces in West Germany—all this is 
the doing of world imperialism with the 
United States monopolies at the head." 

It seems to this writer that the Soviet 
Union is girding itself for war, not peace. 
And with us the eventual target, of course. 
Our anti-war and peace-at-any-price people 
тву hide their heads in the sand as long as 
they desire, but the armed forces of the 
USSR continue consistently to expand, 

As the armed might of the Communist 1n- 
ternational warlords mushrooms, we will be- 
come increasing targets for nuclear black- 
mail. As seen on a graphic scale, their fan- 
tastically expanding military power is going 
up—ours is coming down. 

How much more belligerent will the Reds 
become toward. us and our treaty allies if 
their massive armed strength rises 50 per 
cent above ours? Or 100 per cent? Even two 
hundred per cent? How merciful are the 
hard-boiled Communist leaders? 

Will they listen to the tender pleas for 
love and understanding from the American 
"peace generation"—our hippies, yippies, 
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slackers, deserters, rioters, revolutionaries, 
drug-oriented types, et al—if they become 
powerful enough to issue us an ultimatum? 

Let the students remember their counter- 
parts in Hungary 14 years ago, more recently 
the ill-fated Communist nation of Czecho- 
slovakia. The Politburo in the Kremlin is not 
tenderly merciful even to their own kind be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Why be foolhardy 
here? 

More than a year ago I heard a down-to- 
earth and enlightening address by Gen. 
Thomas S, Power, USAF, former Commanding 
General of the Strategic Air Command. He 
came through the courtesy of Patrick J. 
Frawley, Jr., a noted patriot of high distinc- 
tion, and spoke to several hundred leaders of 
the American Legion in the Ambassador 
Hotel in Los Angeles. 

The brilliant Power put it on the line and 
said the United States would be superseded 
in strength by the Soviets by 1970 or 1971 
at the rate we were going on the graph. 

“When that time comes," he stated simply, 
“look out for nuclear blackmail.” 

General Power had no illusions then about 
the greedy designs of the most rabid im- 
perialists of our time—the Soviet Union—and 
neither does President Richard Nixon in the 
White House today. 

The difficulty for the President, however, is 
that he is besieged literally by droves of anti- 
war peaceniks in positions of influence who 
desire the budget cut at the expense of guns 
over butter. 

Let us remind them that if the United 
States is ever defeated on the world stage, 
there will be no further “war on poverty,” 
“urban re-development,” “operation head- 
start,” “peace corps,” or what have you? 

All we will have left is the American ver- 
sion of the Siberian Salt Mines. Or, off to the 
newest in concentration camps, Tovarich! 


ACHIEVEMENT ANALYSIS OF THE 
PILOT TRAINING CYCLE OF THE 
PITTSBURG-ANTIOCH INDUS- 
TRIAL MANPOWER CENTER 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of the House to a 
very successful manpower development 
program in my district. The name of the 
program is the Pittsburg-Antioch In- 
dustrial Manpower Center operated by 
the U.S. R. & D. Corp., in the northern 
California area east of San Francisco. In 
addition to the primary purpose of train- 
ing in basic education, the industrial 
manpower center has had an enormous 
impact on the general community. 

The following remarks serve to give 
an overall picture of the program and 
serve to enlighten the reader on the very 
successful practical results since its ini- 
tiation: 

ACHIEVEMENT ANALYSIS OF THE PILOT 
TRAINING CYCLE 
INTRODUCTION 

In May, 1968, private industry and gov- 
ernment began a unique experiment in An- 
tioch, California. The question the demon- 
stration sought to answer was this: 

Could private industry use its manage- 
ment. and educational techniques to trans- 
form so-called hard core “Uneducables and 
unemployables" into employees who were 
attractive to industry and who had acquired 
the base to develop within a company: 

On the other side of the coin was the ques- 
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tion of whether industry, hostile and suspi- 
cious of government activities, could accept 
and adopt this concept. Could the project 
develop enough community support to change 
ingrained methods and procedures, not only 
within industry, but at the source of drop- 
outs, the school system, 

On each of these questions industry and 
the community has answered with a re- 
sounding: “yes” and the answer was not only 
in words but in changed actions, changed at- 
titudes and changed systems and procedures. 
The project, financed as a demonstration 
grant by the U.S. Department of Labor was 
managed by the United States Research & 
Development Corp., a subsidiary of Monogram 
Industries. The initial contract extended for 
one year and was renewed in May of 1969 
extending through December 1970. 

As of this evaluation 453 trainees have 
graduated from the program. Most were clas- 
sified as hard core unemployables. 

344 graduates or 71% of the trainees are 
now placed or employed including 27 placed 
in college. 118 of the 156 graduates or 75% 
of cycles, 1, 2 & 3 have been on the job for 
6 months or longer. Of the total number 
working 48% have been employed for 6 
months or more. 

Out of the 4th, 5th, & 6th training cycles, 
27 graduates entered college, a significant 
accomplishment considering most had failed 
to successfully handle high school curricu- 
lum. During the 10 week training cycle their 
attitude towards life and educational attain- 
ment improved considerably and upon grad- 
uation they were confident in their decisions 
to further their education. This was an un- 
anticipated by product of the program, When 
they enter the job market, it will be at the 
management or white collar level, with open 
horizons for advancement, 

Four graduates are now employed at the 
Center. 

THE TRAINEE 


The typical applicant is young, between 
19 and 25, with no high school diploma and 
a low-level of academic achievement, He 
reports that he survives as a “part time 
hustler” and an occasional worker. He's 
sophisticated about street life and jaded 
about government programs. He is knowl- 
edgeable about drugs and, if not an addict, 
a frequent user. He's been promised a lot 
during his short life, but no one has de- 
livered successfully, so he is cynical, frus- 
trated, bitter, angry and frightened about 
life, 

His driving license is suspended for posses- 
sion and he has served time in local jails. 
He hates the police and distrusts anyone in 
the establishment, particularly public de- 
fenders, social workers and other agency offi- 
cials who are charged with assisting him. He 
will often have employment aspirations be- 
yond his educational and personal achieve- 
ment. He needs money and wants to work, if 
not in a permanent position, at least for a 
few months. Upon entering training, he is 
belligerent and continues his life in the 
street. 

He has an average reading level of 6.7 and 
his communication skills are poor, He lacks 
the desire to relate effectively with peer 
group members, Center staff or potential em- 
ployers. His personal appearance is shabby 
and he cannot see any reason for improving 
his dress or personal hygiene. 

The statistics on the following pages are 
indicative of the results of the basic thrust 
of the program: employment preparation, 
through a 10 week intensive training pro- 
gram of Basic Education and Human Re- 
source Development; the former comprised of 
mathematical concepts, reading, vocabulary 
and writing skills and the latter stressing, 
but not limited to, those skills necessary to 
seek, gain and maintain a job, and function 
effectively within society. 

The median education level of graduates 
was 9,3, а 2.6 grade increase. In addition, 
there was significant, but unmeasureable 
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growth in the life skills necessary to become 
productive and useful citizens to seek and 
maintain a job, and provide a stable home 
for the next generation. They had broken 
the cycle of poverty. 


SUMMARY 


The Pittsburg-Antioch Industrial Man- 
power Center is located approximately 40 
miles northeast of San Francisco, California 
in the city of Antioch (pop. 29,000). 

Stated succinctly, the program is designed 
to take individuals who are unemployable or 
unemployed through an intensive 10 week 
training program of Basic Education and 
Human Resource Development (people to 
people communication through group dis- 
cussion and group dynamics), and make 
them job ready and job placeable in entry 
level positions in the surrounding Industrial, 
Commercial, public and private sectors. For 
those individuals already employed, but lack- 
ing the necessary education or motivation for 
upgrading, the center offers an evening pro- 
gram geared toward the development of the 
necessary education and motivation for up- 
ward mobility. 

In addition, the Center is now offering a 
basic remedial work preparation program for 
those individuals who are non-readers or 
have less than 4th grade achievement levels. 

In keeping with the basic precepts of its 
2nd year objectives, the Center is broadening 
its community outreach and expending its 

programs into inplant industrial classrooms 
(Fibreboard Ind., Antioch, Shell Oil, Mar- 
tinez); operating "classrooms in the Pittsburg 
Unified School District Continuation School 
where significant and productive gains were 
made in the educational system by modifying 
the IMC program and curriculum to augment 
Delta High Schools material and teaching 
techniques, This program was designed to 
catch the potential drop-out before he com- 
pletely abandoned the system. 

In the first eight weeks of the high school 
operation 8 of 15 students were employed in 
part time jobs. And by the 10th week, 13 of 
15 were working. Approximately 80% of the 
students in IMC’s classes attend school every- 
day, This compares to 60% daily attendance 
in other classes at Delta High. 

Further, the Center is conducting Man- 
agement Training Seminars with supervisory 
personnel from education, city government, 
social services, industry and law enforcement, 
which are designed to make them more effec- 
tive with and sensitive to, the employment 
problems of the multidisadvantaged em- 
ployee. 

Some individuals who had previously failed 
entrance tests for admission to college, have 
at the end of 10. weeks, passed the admission 
tests and are currently enrolled in college. 
Several trainees who felt that higher educa- 
tion is desirable for vocational and profes- 
sional growth, have entered Diablo Valley 
College in Concord; Cal State at Hayward; 
and Chabot College at Hayward. One grad- 
uate was awarded a scholarship to Oregon 
State University, Oregon. 

The Industrial Manpower Center Alumni 
has initiated a scholarship drive to augment 
this program for further college transfers. 
Industrial concerns, banks, private busi- 
nesses and citizens from the surrounding 
communities have contributed substantially 
to this funds 

While trainee transition to college is not 
the Center's main thrust, the program has 
afforded the educational and motivational 
tools for those individuals who feel strongly 
about furthering their education. 


* United States Steel, Pittsburg, California; 
Bank of America, Antioch, California; John 
Burton Machine Corp., Concord, California; 
Antloch Recreation Center, Antioch, Cali- 
fornia; Tito’s Men's Store, Antioch, Cali- 
fornia; Monogram Industries, Los Angeles, 
California and many others. 
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THE PROGRAM 


The two main components of the program, 
Basic Education and Human Resource De- 
velopment, are conducted on a daily basis. 
The Basic Education program uses the United 
States Research and Development Corp. sys- 
tem of conceptual learning. This system con- 
sists of use of individualized and classroom 
instruction using tapes, recorders, pre-re- 
corded tapes and proprietary textbooks in & 
variety of subjects. 

While a Basic Education trainer is always 
present in the group, the B.E. Trainer is not 
a traditionally certified teacher. Trainees 
often work individually utilizing normal 
group processes, teaching themselves and 
each other. Each moves at his own pace 
which quickly gains momentum as the group 
develops. 

In Human Resources Development small 
group discussions are conducted by an HRD 
Trainer with a curriculum designed to equip 
trainees with those skills necessary to seek, 
gain and maintain a job. Topics include com- 
munication skills, employer-employee rela- 
tions, consumer education, medical self-help, 
money management, motivation, behavior 
and attitude development. 

In all aspects of the program, trainees are 
encouraged to examine their own ideas, feel- 
ings and attitudes, thereby learning skills 
which they can use in the future to resolve 
problems more effectively. 


THE GRADUATES 


The 453 Trainees graduated from the In- 
dustrial Manpower Center are classified by 
race, sex, age and status as follows: 


(Composition of Class) 


of black female 
of Mexican-American.... 
of white male 
of black male 
of Mexican-American male.... 
of Oriental female 
Number of Oriental male 
Percentage female 
Percentage male 


(Age Breakdown—Total) 


(Marital status) 


Number married 
Number single 
Number divorced 
Number separated. .... 
Number widows 


EDUCATIONAL ACCOMPLISHMENT 


The Industrial Manpower Center's educa- 
tional program is designed to impart those 
skills necessary for entry levels and upgraded 
positions within the business sector. In ad- 
dition, the Center encourages those trainees 
who have not graduated from high school to 
further their education. Of 24 trainees who 
have taken the General Equivalency Diploma 
Test (equivalent of high school diploma), 
23 have passed and received their GED'S. 

The Stanford Achievement and Gates 
Reading test are administered to the trainees 
prior to their first day of training. In the 
final week of training, the test is given to 
measure their advancement. While the me- 
dian grade increase of graduates was 2.6, 
there were several individuals who raised 
their educational skills 5 to 8 grade levels. 
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Based on the tests, the trainees made the 
following academic gains: 

As procedures and techniques were im- 
proved to meet the unique characteristics 
of the student body, the achieyement rate 
noticeably increased. The grade increases are 
now consistently +3.0 for the 10 week pro- 
gram. 

UPGRADING 


Upgrading results for the 6 cycles were: 

Graduates employed at beginning of train- 
ing—78. 

1. Changed to better jobs—26. 

2. Received pay raise or promotion—9. 

8. Quit or laid off from job—5. 

4. No change in job or upgrading as 
yet—38. 

THE UNEMPLOYED 

Graduates unemployed at the beginning 
of training—375. 

1. Now employed—266. 

2. Unemployed to date—68. 

3. Unemployed due to health—19. 

4. Domestic & Seasonal—9. 

5. Moved from area 13. 


Grade level 
after training 
courses 
completed 


Grade level 
before training 


Advance of 
training 


RESULTS OF TRAINING 


The training emphasizes “self-responsibil- 
ity” so that the trainee will begin to assume 
IMC 1з not a crutch, or a hand-out, but a 
stepping stone. 

While the immediate goal of the program 
is employment preparation and upgrading, 
the Center is dedicated to producing an in- 
dividual, who not only feels responsible for 
himself, but also possesses those attitudes 
indicative of a mature and responsible 
citizen, 

GENERAL CONCLUSION 


With the support and cooperation of the 
various Industrial concerns, County organi- 
zations, small businesses and private citizens 
that make up the community in which the 
Center serves, the goal of the program, mov- 
ing people off of the Welfare Rolls or from 
Unemployment, is being realized. 

Unquestionably, the results of the 6 train- 
ing cycles are unparalleled in this area of 
California, and by any standard are extraor- 
dinary, bordering on the unbelieveable. To 
move a person destined for a life of poverty 
and misery to a college career in ten weeks, 
is an achievement without comparison. And 
to continue on the basic mission of providing 
a formerly skeptical industrial community 
with productive workers, while cooperating 
with the school system to reduce drop-outs, 
is a demonstration that private industry can 
successfully apply its techniques to the prob- 
lems of society, That the results are rep- 
licable, is perhaps the most significant as- 
pect of the program, 

To date, the cost of the project is $724,223, 
The graduates of the U.S. R&D-IMC have an 
approximate annual increase in income of 
$842,565 and will pay the State and Federal 
governments an additional $168,597 per year 
in taxes, an approximate 21% return on in- 
vestment. And, the yearly savings to the 
State in Welfare payments is $190,436. 

Tax Consumers were given the opportunity 
to become viable, productive and employed 
citizens of their communities, through their 
experiences at the Industrial Manpower 
Center. 

The Result: 
Payers. 


Tax Liabilities became Tax 
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ASIANIZATION—NOT  VIETNAMIZA- 
TION OF THE VIETNAM WAR 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, among the 
more significant results of the destruc- 
tion of the Communist sanctuaries in 
Cambodia has been the increasing co- 
operation among the free Asian nations 
in their efforts to escape Communist 
bondage. Thailand, South Vietnam, and 
Cambodia are all working actively to- 
gether to form a united front against the 
Vietcong and North Vietnam. Other 
Asian nations such as Indonesia and 
Japan are furnishing economic aid to 
beleaguered Cambodia. Prof. Lev Dobri- 
ansky of Georgetown University actually 
foresaw some of this with a very percep- 
tive article, which appeared in Insight 
for February 15, 1970. I commend his 
thoughts to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

ASIANIZATION—NOT VIETNAMIZATION OF THE 
VIETNAM WAR 
(By Dr. Lev Dobriansky) 

To achieve “victory” in Vietnam, our policy 
has developed into a Vietnamization of the 
war there. This means a gradually staged 
withdrawal of American ground troops and 
their substitution by South Vietnamese per- 
sonnel to undertake the burdens of the bat- 
tle. American logistical and air and naval 
Support will be continued as the capability 
of the South Vietnamese is enhanced. With 
augmented responsibility on the battlefield, 
it is expected that the Thieu government 


will also broaden the popular base in South 
Vietnam. The ideal objective in this applica- 
tion of the principle of implemented self- 


reliance are; (1) South Vietnamese self- 
determination in all spheres, including the 
military; (2) elimination of grounds for 
North Vietnamese charges of “U.S, Imperial- 
ism”; (3) a fading out of the war as the 
South Vietnamese extend their control to 
more than 90% of the territory; and (4) 
with security maintained, a rapid economic 
development of South Vietnam along the 
lines of the Republic of China and Korea. 

Prayerfully, every right-thinking American 
hopes that the Vietnamization policy will 
bring these results, for the good of America 
as well as that of Vietnam, In the spirit of 
constructive criticism, however, it is neces- 
sary to point out certain contradictions, ifs, 
and assumptions involved in this policy, as 
well as to outline an alternative policy should 
the current one fail. First, it must be stressed 
that the war in Southeast Asia is not con- 
fined to the territory of South Vietnam but, 
actually and in varying degrees of political 
and guerrilla warfare, extends in arc-like 
shape from the Mekong Delta to Laos, north- 
eastern Thailand, north Burma, over to Cal- 
cutta in India. South Vietnam is not the 
only target of Red aggression, though it be 
the most prominent one at the moment. The 
Red sanctuaries in Laos and Cambodia can 
insure a protracted and even a more intensi- 
filed war against the South Vietnamese, thus 
impeding the Vietnamization process and 
aggravating the American position both in 
Paris and at home, Added Red pressures in 
Thailand and Burma would aggravate the 
situation further. 

Second, by Vietnamizing the war, we shall 
inadvertently be giving credence to the myth 
that the war is a “civil” one. Basically sup- 
ported by the Russian totalitarians, the war 
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is international. Thirdly, this move also 
places in doubt the action to be taken by our 
allies in Vietnam. The Philippines has al- 
ready begun its pull-out of 3000 men, and 
the question is what will be the fate of about 
50,000 Koreans, 10,000 Thais, 7500 Australians 
and 500 New Zealanders now fighting in Viet- 
nam? And lastly, with over 10,000 North 
Vietnamese having invaded the Mekong Delta 
in the past six months, it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that Hanoi seeks to put 
the policy to a test in the near future. 

The alternative policy is Asianization of the 
war, which emphatically it has been as shown 
by the embryonic presence of other Asian 
allies and logically is an Asian battle in the 
global conflict between freedom and basically 
Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism. This 
more realistic policy would augment the pres- 
ent Asian forces in Vietnam (e.g. an addition- 
al Korean division for a withdrawn American 
one sent for security duty in Korea) allow 
Chinese nationalist forces to cover the DMZ 
in Vietnam and extend into Laos, encourage 
Japanese road-building in the Delta and 
Laos, and also increase the capability of the 
South Vietnamese. The advantages of this 
more realistic policy are far greater than the 
current one and, paradoxically enough, the 
risks of protracted and even escalated war- 
fare are less. These are: 

(1) An accelerated cessation of the war 
itself in Vietnam, given 0.5. logistical sup- 
port throughout; 

(2) Greater emphasis on the all-Asian na- 
ture of the war and its significance for the 
world struggle; 

(3) An expanded framework for the sound 
policy of Asia for the Asians. 

(4) Undermining of the general Red front 
from Calcutta to the Mekong; 

(5) A catalyst for the formation of an 
Asian “NATO” against future Red aggres- 
sions. 

The risks of Red Chinese or Russian armed 
intervention are negated by these factors: 
(1) Asianization only magnifies what essen- 
tially has been present in Vietnam; (2) Red 
China is in such chaos today that it wouldn’t 
risk a repetition of Korea, which in itself was 
an unforgettable, sour experience for her; 
and (3) the USSR, which follows the neces- 
Sary policy of not committing its unreliable 
forces in overt warefare, is so over-committed 
now in other Cold War ventures and is pat- 
ently in an economic mess within its own 
empire-state that it would not entertain the 
risk. In short, the opportunity for Asianiza- 
tion now, with all realizable advantages, is 
golden, indeed. 


AMERICANS OF THE JEWISH FAITH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a resolution which I have introduced 
in the House and which has been intro- 
duced in the other body by the able and 
distinguished Senator from Indiana, the 
Honorable VANCE HARTKE, conveying the 
sense of gratitude and pride of the House 
of Representatives and of the American 
people in the accomplishments and 
achievements of Americans of Jewish 
faith. These Americans have served in 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
in the defense of this Nation. The Jewish 
War Veterans of our country have served 
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us well and it is only fitting that we 
salute them on this their 75th diamond 
jubilee anniversary. The resolution 
follows: 

JEWISH WAR VETERANS 

Whereas service in the military has spe- 
cial significance for Americans of the Jewish 
faith, since during the Middle Ages, their 
ancestors were denied the right to bear arms 
and the opporunities for citizenship which 
were granted to the citizen-soldier, and 

Whereas, from the days in 1664, when 
Asser Levy successfully petitioned the mili- 
tary governor of New Amsterdam (now New 
York) to stand watch and subsequently 
gained rights of citizenship, Jews have par- 
ticipated in every war in our nations' de- 
fense, and 

Whereas, cognizant of their obligations as 
citizens, Jewish veterans who fought in the 
Civil War in 1896 organized into an asso- 
ciation to advance the principles of democ- 
racy for which they and their comrades in 
arms risked their lives in battle, and 

Whereas, the Jewish War Veterans is now 
the oldest, active veterans organization in 
this country, and for the past seventy-five 
years since their founding, have been in the 
forefront to advance the rights of all minor- 
ity groups who have sought freedom on these 
shores, have pursued diverse community 
service projects not only to provide aid and 
comfort to the less fortunate veteran and 
his dependents, but to extend their assist- 
ance to all in need in our society, and have 
staunchly backed the aspirations of Israel 
for freedom and independence, 

Therefore be it resolved, That the United 
States House of Representatives express its 
sense of gratitude for the accomplishments 
and achievements of Americans of the Jew- 
ish faith who have served in the defense of 
this nation in the Armed Forces of the United 
States in all our Nation's wars and 

That the U.S. House of Representatives 
offer its congratulations to the Jewish 
War Veterans of United States of America 
on their seventy-fifth, “Diamond Jubilee 
Anniverssary.” 


REGISTER TO VOTE 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
privilege so important in our democracy 
as the right to vote, and yet millions of 
Americans are deprived of that privilege 
because of their failure to register to 
vote. To facilitate the registration of 
voters in my district regardless of politi- 
cal party, I am sending postcards to 
prospective voters notifying them of the 
deadline for registration for the coming 
election and offering the services of my 
office to help in the registration effort. I 
am inserting in the Recorp the text of 
this postcard for the benefit of other 
Members who may be interested: 
House of Representatives, U.S. 

Washington, D.C. 20818 
Official Business 
Thomas М. Rees 
M.C. 
ARE YOU REGISTERED TO VOTE? 

Dear FRIENDS: I am offering the services 
of my office to ensure that all eligible voters 
—regardless of political party—are registered 
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to vote in the Statewide election November 
3 


The law requires that you must re-register 
if you did not vote in the 1968 Presidential 
election, or if you are not registered at 
your present address. 

And you must be registered by September 
10 to vote in November. 

If you are not now registered, please fill 
in the attached form and mail it back to me. 
I will give it to a Deputy Registrar and every 
effort will be made to register you to vote. 

Please call the County Registrar of Voters 
at 628-9211, or my office at 652-4000, if you 
have any questions. 

Sincerely, 
THomas M. REES, 
U.S. Congressman. 
IF YOU ARE NOT NOW REGISTERED TO VOTE 
FILL IN AND RETURN 

(Note: This card does not register you to 
vote, but every effort will be made to have 
a Deputy Registrar contact you). 


(Please print) 


Party preference:* 
[] Democratic 
[] Republican 
[] Other 
(*Not required, but will help volunteer 
workers). 

[] Check here 1f registered at old address. 
REGISTRATION CLOSES AT SEPTEMBER 10 
[Place 5c stamp here] 

Congressman Thomas M. Rees 
816 South Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90035 


WHAT OUR SCHOOLS NEED 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, St. 
Louis, as many other cities in this coun- 
try, is presently faced with the task of 
securing a new superintendent of schools 
to replace Dr. William A. Kottmeyer who 
has resigned after 35 years of dedicated 
service. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Au- 
gust 7, I inserted two articles presenting 
Dr. Kottmeyer's views of the changes 
that have occurred in our educational 
system and what may be expected in the 
future. 

KMOX-—CBS  radio—in St. Louis 
broadcast an editorial recently which de- 
serves the thoughtful attention of every- 
one interested in the future of our chil- 
dren. I commend it to ali of my col- 
leagues: 

[KMOX radio, St. Louis, Aug. 5, 1970] 

WHAT OUR SCHOOLS NEED 

The public schools need more money. The 
public schools need better teachers. The pub- 
lic schools need modern buildings, improved 
textbooks and study materials. 

But even if they got all these things the 
public schools still would have massive prob- 
lems. For what our schools really need can- 
not be bought with bond issue money or 
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higher tax levies. They need what money 
can't buy: more influence from the church 
and more stable family life. 

That's the opinion of à man who should 
know. He's one of the nation's leading ex- 
perts on public education, William A. Kott- 
meyer. He recently resigned as Superintend- 
ent of the St. Louis Public Schools after 15 
years. 

According to Dr. Kottmeyer, both religion 
and family used to be as important as the 
schools in educating and training a child for 
good citizenship. Church, home and school 
all taught the same message: work hard, 
study hard, obey the Commandments, re- 
spect your parents, teachers and clergyman, 
and you would be successful in life. 

Now, Dr. Kottmeyer says, only the schools 
are expected to carry this message. The in- 
fluence of the church has waned. Our homes 
are torn by divorce, separation, preoccupa- 
tion of the father with earning a living. 

The schools can't do the job alone, and 
they are bending, even breaking under the 
strain. 

The solution goes back to & theme that 
KMOX Radio editorials have stressed so 
many times ... à theme we believe cannot 
be stressed often enough. Individual respon- 
sibility. Individual moral and religious train- 
ing in each of our homes, For without such 
training, our schools have no foundation 
on which to build, And they face increased 
problems of disobedience, vandalism and 
just plain indifference. 

Blaming the educators is only passing the 
buck, KMOX Radio agrees with Dr. Kott- 
meyer that each mother and father in Amer- 
ica must assume more responsibility for 
training children for good citizenship. Only 
then will the problems of public education 
be solved. 


SCHOOL CATERER TO USE FISH 
FLOUR IN LUNCHES 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most exciting prospects for solv- 
ing malnutrition and world hunger is 
the use of fish protein concentrate some- 
times known as fish flour. 

Although much progress has been 
made in the United States under various 
experimental processes, it is disturbing 
to me that a Swedish company appears 
to be making better progress than we are. 
I would hope the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration would recognize the interna- 
tional importance of our leadership in 
this field and renew unnecessary re- 
straints on the production of FPC here. 

Irecently had the privilege of attend- 
ing the third International Congress of 
Food Science and Technology as a guest 
of Mrs. Edythe Robertson, one of the 
most distinguished nutritionists in this 
country. Mrs. Robertson is a pioneer in 
the use of fish protein concentrate and 
various types of food products. She rec- 
ognized the tremendous potential of this 
new source of protein from the sea yet 
I am sure she, too, is frustrated by the 
bureaucratic limitations and restrictions 
placed on this product. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
а recent newspaper article quoting Mrs. 
Robertson about the potential of FPC 
in school lunches: 
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[From the Washington Star, Aug. 13, 1970] 
SCHOOL CATERER То Use FISH FLOUR IN 
LUNCHES 
(By William Hines) 

The world’s largest caterer of school 
lunches is prepared to start fortifying its 
pre-packaged meals with a nourishing “fish 
flour” just as soon as a reliable supply is 
established, according to a nutritionist for 
the Philadelphia-based company. 

ARA Services Inc. is negotiating with 
Nabisco-Astra, a consortium of the National 
Biscuit Co. and the Swedish Astria industrial 
group, for a steady supply of EFP-90, a 
protein concentrate made from eviscerated 
herring, Mrs. Edythe Robertson said yes- 
terday. The protein-rich substance will be 
added to such popular goods as pizza and 
other baked goods, she said, 

Mrs. Robertson and officials of the U.S.- 
Swedish combine discussed the plans here 
at the third International Congress on Food 
Science and Technology. 


STRONGLY REGULATED 


Development of a large-scale fish protein 
industry in the United States has been held 
back by Food and Drug Administration reg- 
ulations, which have virtually barred the 
material from domestic commerce. A product 
known as whole fish protein concentrate can 
be sold here only in one-pound packages 
labeled "for household use only." 

This has made 1t impossible for manufac- 
turers of the whole fish concentrate to put 
the powder in the hands of bakers and other 
food processors for use to reinforce the nu- 
tritional value of their products. 

EFP-90, which contains more than 90 
percent by weight of animal protein, can be 
used in commerce because it is made of fish 
from which the viscera have been removed. 
Non-eviscerated fish are a common item of 
interstate commerce under FDA regulations 
in the form of canned sardines. 


USE NOW ALLOWED 


Mrs. Robertson said that this year for the 
first time the Department of Agriculture has 
announced that fortified foods can be used 
in the “Type А” lunch that may be fed to 
children under the school lunch program. 
This lunch provides one-third of the mini- 
mum daily requirement of protein—the 
equivalent of two ounces of meat, Any addi- 
tive not specifically forbidden may be used, 
and EFP-90 is not forbidden, she said. 

"In a few years there will] be 55 million 
children getting school lunches at à cost of 
$7 billion at 1936 price levels," Mrs, Robert- 
son said. "Animal protein is now 60 percent 
of the cost of the meal, and we've simply got 
to hold costs down." 

Fish protein as an additive wili solve this 
problem, Mrs. Robertson said. 

Mrs. Robertson said her company is “the 
largest contract feeder in the world," cater- 
ing about 5,000,000 pre-packaged school 
lunches a day. 

Per Hoel, Swedish president of Nabisco- 
Astra, said EFP-90, which his company 
makes from eviscerated herring, costs 48.5 
cents à pound FOB Swedish ports. 


MRS. STACEY YASKELL CELE- 
BRATES 100 YEARS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
extend my warmest congratulations to 
my constituent, Mrs. Stacey Yaskell of 
18 Roseville Place in Newark, on her 
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100th birthday. Her life has been marked 
by great service and good will. This is 
indeed à memorable occasion and she 
has my every good wish for the continued 
enjoyment of life's many blessings. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY AND THE 
PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEW COM- 
MISSION REPORT 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to submit to the attention of 
my colleagues an article in the July 27 
issue of Pay Dirt concerning the mining 
industry and the Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission report on which I 
served. The article titled, “PLLRC Re- 
port Recognizes Value of Mining Indus- 
try; Asks Many Land Law Changes,” 
follows: 

PLLRC REPORT RECOGNIZES VALUE OF MINING 

INDUSTRY; Asks Many LAND LAW CHANGES 


The long-anticipated report of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission, nearly six 
years in the making, was submitted to the 
President and to Congress on June 23rd—and 
was immediately the subject of intense ex- 
amination and study by all concerned with 
the public lands. 

The report, compiled from a study that 
cost in excess of $7 million, is the only re- 
cent definitive study of a complex subject 
that involves a host of interrelated interests 
and groups concerned with utilization of the 
public lands, some of them diametrically op- 
posed to each other. 

The research material compiled by the 
PLLRC, much of it on a contractual basis, 
and the report will have far-reaching effects 
on public land matters. They will be the 
prime reference work upon which future laws 
and administrative policies will be based. 

The report is some 342 pages in length. 
It contains 18 statements that the commis- 
sion lists as “basic concepts and recommen- 
dations for long-range goals,” 137 specific 
recommendations that are numbered and 
more than 200 unnumbered, supplemental 
recommendations that appear in italics. 

Two points of great interest to all groups 
interested in the public lands are the com- 
mission recommendations that the policy of 
large-scale disposal of public lands be re- 
vised and that in the future disposals be 
made only to achieve maximum benefit for 
the general public, and, that the United 
States should receive full value for the use 
of the public lands. 

In its recommendations regarding mineral 
resources, the commission states that fed- 
eral policy “should encourage exploration, 
development. and production of minerals 
from the public lands . . . Mineral explora- 
tion and development should have a pref- 
erence over some or all other uses on much 
of our public lands." 

In. regards to that subject, the report 
states, in part, the following: 

"Our industrial dependency on the pro- 
duction of fuel and non-fuel minerals is 
more significant than the substantial mone- 
tary values they contribute. Many of the 
factors we take for granted in our standard 
of living would be impossible without reliable 
&nd economie supplies of minerals. 

"Likewise, our survival as a leading na- 
tion depends on our mineral supplies. The 
close relation between minerals and our na- 
tional security is too apparent to require de- 
tailed explanation. 
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“As our demands for minerals have grown, 
we have become more dependent on foreign 
sources of supply. Over one-third of our 
mineral supplies are imported, This reliance 
on foreign sources may well increase accord- 
ing to current indications. Experience in 
Peru, the Middle East and elsewhere demon- 
strates that total reliance on foreign sources 
would be a hazardous economic and political 
policy. We strongly favor, therefore, an over- 
riding national policy that encourages and 
supports the discovery and development of 
domestic sources of supply.” 

In regards to public land use, however, the 
report states Congress should continue to 
exclude some classes of public lands, such as 
national parks, from future mineral develop- 
ment, but federal agencies should make min- 
eral examinations which will provide reli- 
able information on lands recommended for 
exclusion as well as those where mineral ac- 
tivity is already excluded. 


MINING LAW CHANGES 


The commission recommends that the 
Mining Law of 1872 be modified to establish 
a system which incorporates the desirable 
features of this Act as well as the leasing 
laws. “Unless a public land area is closed 
to all mineral activity, we believe that all 
public lands should be open without charge 
for nonexclusive exploration . . . However, 
different conditions should prevail if the 
prospector desires an exclusive right,” or if 
significant surface damage may result. 

In this regard, the commission recom- 
mends the following: 

“Whether a prospector has done prelimi- 
nary exploration work or not, he should, by 
giving written notice to the appropriate fed- 
eral land management agency, obtain an ex- 
clusive right to explore a claim of sufficient 
size to permit the use of advanced methods 
of exploration. As a means of assuring ex- 
ploration, reasonable rentals should ‘be 
charged for such claims, but actua] expendi- 
tures for exploration and development work 
should be credited against the rentals. 

"Upon receipt of the notice of location, & 
permit should be issued to the claimhoider, 
including measures specifically authorized 
by statute necessary to maintain the quality 
of the environment, together with the type 
of rehabilitation that is required. 

“When the claimholder is satisfied that he 
has discovered a commercially minable de- 
posit, he should obtain firm development 
and production rights by entering into & 
contract with the United States to satisfy 
specified work or investment requirements 
over a reasonable period of time. 

“When a claimholder begins to produce 
and market minerals, he should have the 
right to obtain a patent only to the mineral 
deposit, along with the right to utilize sur- 
face for production. He should have the 
option of acquiring title or lease to surface 
upon payment of market value. 

"Patent fees should be increased and 
equitable royalties should be paid to the 
United States on all minerals produced an4 
marketed whether before or after patent." 

MORE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Additional and clarifying commission rec- 
ommendations included: 

In regard to legal requirements for the dis- 
covery of valuable minerals: “Federal land 
agencies are poorly equipped to judge what 
is a prudent mining investment, and this 
issue should be closed when the mineral ex- 
piorer is prepared to commit himself by con- 
tract to expend substantial effort and funds 
in the development of a mineral property." 

State claims: “Congress should establish 
a fair notice procedure to clear the public 
lands of long-dormant mining claims." 

Uniform federal requirements: Discovery 
work required by state law often serves no 
useful purpose. "Federal Statutes should 
fully prescribe uniform methods." 

Common varieties: “Congress should 
define or list those minerals to which the 
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location-claim and leasing system apply 
and provide that all other minerals be sub- 
ject to sale under an act similar to the 
Materials Act.” 

A major chapter of the report is devoted 
to "Public Land Policy and the Environ- 
ment." The report states that “those who 
use the public lands and resources should be 
required by statute to conduct their activi- 
ties in a manner that avoids or minimizes 
adverse environmental impacts, and should 
be responsible for restoring areas to an ac- 
ceptable standard.” 

As to withdrawals, the commission recom- 
mends that “large scale limited or single-use 
withdrawals of a permanent or indefinite 
term should be accomplished only by act of 
Congress. All other withdrawal authority 
should be expressly delegated with statutory 
guidelines to insure proper justification for 
proposed withdrawals, provide for public par- 
ticipation in their consideration, and estab- 
lish criteria for executive action.” 

The commission recommends that the 
Forest Service be merged with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior into a new Department 
of Natural Resources. 

DISCUSSES LEASING SYSTEM 

In regard to the mineral leasing system, the 
commission recommends that: 

Competitive sale of exploration permits or 
leases should be held whenever competitive 
interests can reasonably be expected. 

Prospecting permits and leases should ap- 
ply to all leasable minerals unless expressly 
excluded by the administrator in accordance 
with legislative guidelines. 

All rights and obligations, including those 
related to maintenance of the environment, 
of mineral explorers and developers be clearly 
defined at the outset of their undertakings. 

Provisions of existing law prohibiting the 
apportionment of royalties and imposing 
minimum production requirements on each 
lease should be modified to permit unitiza- 
tion of public land coal leases. 

Restrictions upon leasing of public land 
coal deposits to railroad companies should be 
removed. 

Commission Chairman Wayne N. Aspinall 
(D.-Colo.), who also is chairman of the House 
Interior Committee, has indicated that his 
commission intends to hold hearings in 1971 
on proposed legislation designed to imple- 
ment the commission's report. 


"FREE TRADE" AS IT IS USED 
IN JAPAN 


HON. RICHARDSON PREYER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. PREYER of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently had called to my 
attention a very interesting letter writ- 
ten by a Japanese reader to the editor of 
& Tokyo newspaper. The letter to the 
Asahi Evening News is a revealing com- 
mentary on the burden which our coun- 
try has been asked to carry in our trade 
with Japan as well as how much that 
country has profited from our defense 
expenditures in Southeast Asia. It reads: 

Dear бів: I would appreciate very much if 
someone can explain to me the term "Free 
Trade” as it is used in Japan. 

In your paper of June 25 you carry a story 
on the current talks going on in Washing- 
ton regarding the textile negotiations. 

You quote Japanese International Trade 
Minister, Kiichi Miyazawa, as saying: 

“GATT is based on the principle that 
where injury is proved or the threat of injury 
is proved a trading nation can seek com- 
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pensation from the country causing the 
damage.” 

But the U.S. appears to be establishing 
other trading principles in which imports 
must be restricted to a certain percentage of 
national consumption. A rapidly growing 
country like Japan which embraces free trade 
principles cannot agree to this concept.” 

“Free Trade” for whom might I ask? Al- 
though a Japanese auto can be purchased 
in the U.S. for less than it costs in Japan, 
a Ford Mustang in this country costs about 
U.S. $14,000.00. It even costs more to park a 
foreign car, in spite of the fact it only takes 
up the same amount of space allowed to a 
Japanese car. 

A package of 19-cent pipe tobacco costs 
80 cents. 

I just paid $5.00 duty for some shirts sent 
to me, as my size is not sold in Japan. 

A trip through any department store or 
the American Pharmacy which sells foreign 
goods, will show you that items such as 
shaving lotion and toothpaste cost four times 
the price as in the country of origin. A pleas- 
ure boat of 25 feet which would cost 
$5,000.00 in the U.S, is $25,000.00 in Japan. 

A water ski which is $60.00 in the U.S. 1s 
more than $225.00 in Japan. 

The only way Japanese goods can com- 
pete in the U.S. is because they sell for a 
cheaper price than those manufactured in 
the U.S. The only way they can sell cheaper 
is to have the Japanese “Subsidize the Ex- 
port”, in other words, we must pay more in 
Japan for a Japanese car so that those going 
abroad can sell at a competitive price. 

I had to pay $1,400.00 duty on a 1965 Volks- 
wagen I brought to Japan in January 1970. 
And, I had to get a license from MITI to im- 
port it. Of course the duty was decided after 
arrival of the car. I would never have brought 
it in the first place had I known I would be 
charged more than the car is worth. 

As far as I can determine, Japan imposes 
fantastic duties and restrictions on imports 
to Japan, while aggressively burying the rest 
of the world in Japanese products, made at- 
tractive price-wise at the expense of the 
domestic Japanese consumer. 

A Japanese company can freely establish 
a Japanese subsidiary in the U.S., "Subaru 
of America," “Datsun of America,” "Amer- 
ican Honda," “JTB of America," “‘Takashi- 
maya of America," “Seibu of America," etc. 
etc. etc. Yet we are subject to every kind of 
discrimination yet dreamed up, to keep us 
out of the Japanese market. Japan has 
the advantage of every unfair trade agree- 
ment yet thought up. These were of course 
made to help Japan after the war and 
when Japan was a “Poor Country," which is 
no longer the case. There is not one во called 
liberalized- industry in Japan without 
Strings. Hotels have been liberalized be- 
cause the government here is fully aware 
that no foreign hotel company can pay the 
current market price of land and make a 
profit. 

Japan spends less than 1% of her national 
budget on defense while much of what the 
U.S. spends for defense goes right into Jap- 
enese pockéts. Not only what is spent here 
by US.servicemen and the fantastic. sum 
it takes to maintain the U.S. facilities here, 
but, what about allof the industrialists who 
can attribute so much of their earnings to 
direct income from the manufacture of items 
ae produced to prolong the war in Viet 

am. 

The Japanese put on a pious anti-war face 
but do not miss a trick when it comes to 
making a buck from this unfortunate war. 

There is no danger of the U.S, military be- 
ing pushed out of Japan by any amount of 
student demonstrations. The Japanese gov- 
ernment would never allow it considering the 
revenue it brings in. The Japanese govern- 
ment does allow it considering the revenue 
it brings. in. The Japanese Government 
does allow (and I firmly believe en- 
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courage) anti-American demonstrations to 
be sensationalized in the press so they can 
get trade concessions in return for what they 
have convinced Washington is a super ef- 
fort on the part of the government to allow 
the U.S. military to stay in Japan. 

All U.S. government leaders should spend 
one year in a commercial company in Japan. 
That would hip them in a hurry to the devi- 
ous tactics applied here. 

The one who really has to pay for all of 
this is the Japanese domestic buyer. He has 
to pay outrageous prices for any imported 
goods, and outrageous prices for Japanese 
produced products to allow the same item 
to compete overseas. One day the people 
will wise up that “Free Trade” means higher 
prices at home. 

A JAPANESE DOMESTIC BUYER. 


CHINA APPLAUDS DISSENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES—REPRESSES OWN 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ойр, I include the following article from 
the San Diego Union of July 29, 1970: 
CHINA APPLAUDS DISSENT IN THE UNITED 

STATES—REPRESSES OWN 


Because the problem of the generation 
gap is all-present today, let us for a moment 
discuss the situation with the youth in 
Red China. 

First, let us look at the inconsistencies in 
Red China’s policy. It has enthusiastically 
endorsed the protests, riots and revolution- 
ary activity of young people in the United 
States and elsewhere in the world. 

Yet, at the same time, it has adopted 
excessive repressive measures against China’s 
own students and other dissenters, 

To countract any stray thought of protest, 
there is now heavier indoctrination of teen- 
agers to enforce an even greater awareness 
of communism and to deepen their “love” 
for the Communist Party chairman Mao Tse- 
tung. 

Peking's preoccupation with the younger 
generation also reflects a concern that the 
present political system may not endure 
under à Mao successor—at least so far as 
the young people are concerned. 

China's leaders are attempting to insure 
that succeeding generations will provide 
Mao-type “revolutionary successors" who will 
not succumb to the “sugar-coated bullets” 
of enemies at home and abroad. 

In their orientation of youth, they have 
two fears that they emphatically inject. One 
is that imperialist conspirators are deter- 
mined to smash China. 

The other is that young people know that 
many hundred youths were executed in 
Kwangtung Province for alleged crimes. The 
crimes consisted of rebellion against being 
sent to work in the countryside and in in- 
stances even lesser “crimes.” 

Most of the youths, especially since the 
cultural revolution of a couple years. ago, 
are undergoing “re-education” at the hands 
of the peasants. Many of the urban colleges 
and universities have been emptied of youth 
and the young people sent to work under 
peasants. 

They are made to understand that the 
rural assignment is not temporary, that 
students, especially those who fall to fully 
conform, are expected to spend the rest of 
their lives in agricultural work with the 
peasants. 

Red China’s youths are confronted with 
the Communist philosophy, and a constitu- 
tional dogma that makes a fine art out of 
repression and persecution. 
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CULVER ANNOUNCES RESULTS OF 
FIRST HIGH SCHOOL QUESTION- 
NAIRE 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, each year 
that I have been in the U.S. Congress, І 
have prepared a questionnaire on the 
issues before the Congress and the Nation 
in order to obtain the opinions of the 
people in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Iowa. 

This year, for the first time, I have for- 
mulated a special questionnaire for the 
high school students in my district in 
order to increase their participation in 
the political process and to enhance my 
understanding of their views. 

In my visits with the Second District 
high school students, I have been con- 
tinually impressed with the depth of in- 
terest and understanding these students 
have shown on the crucial issues and am 
extremely pleased that over 5,000 of the 
10th through 12th grade students were 
willing to share their opinions with me 
in this questionnaire. I include the tabu- 
lations at this point in the RECORD: 

THE NATIONAL BUDGET 

Present inflationary pressures require re- 
straint in Federal spending. If you were re- 
quired to make the choice as to where the 
budget should be cut, which areas would 
you select? (Figures in parentheses indicate 
percentage of 1969 budget allocated to each 
function). 


International Affairs, including econom- 
ic assistance, Peace Corps, Food for 
Freedom, USIA 

Space 

Agriculture 

Natural Resources, including pollution, 
recreation, flood control, conserva- 
tion 

Commerce and Transportation, includ- 
ing highways, airports, postal serv- 
ices, business assistance. 12. 

Community Development and Housing. 7. 

Education and Manpower. 3. 

Social Security 13. 

Health and Welfare, including medi- 
care, health research and manpower, 
food stamps, child nutrition, voca- 
tional rehabilitation 

Veterans Benefits 

General Government, including law en- 
forcement, crime reduction, civil 
rights, Congress, and the courts 

VIETNAM 


Which one of the following do you consider 
to be the most preferable course in Vietnam 
at the present time? 

Immediate withdrawal of all combat 
forces, while continuing economic 

and social assistance and maintain- 

ing military advisers 
Continued phased withdrawal of Amer- 

ican combat forces as South Viet- 

namese Army assumes more respon- 

sibility for conducting the war 
Complete ‘Immediate removal of any 

American presence in Vietnam 
Resumption of full scale attacks on the 

North with any necessary increase in 

American men and material 
No response 

FOREIGN COMMITMENTS 


Would you favor a Congressional resolu- 
tion requiring the President to obtain ap- 
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proval of Congress before United States 
troops are committed to fight in foreign 
countries? 


Undecided 
No response 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


Which one of the following do you feel 
poses the most immediate and serious threat 
to the security of the United States? 
Foreign Communist aggression 
Instability in the developing nations 

of Asia, Africa, and Latin America__ 
Radicals in this country. 

Unmet domestic human needs which 
give rise to internal tensions. 
No response 


6.1 


CAMPUS DISORDERS 


Who do you feel should have the primary 
responsibility for controlling campus un- 
rest and disciplining students who disrupt 
the functions of the university? (please 
check only one) 


The college or university itself 
Loca: law enforcement officials 
The Federal Government 


Sex 


Questions 


5 
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ABM 
Do you approve of the proposed expanded 
deployment of the safeguard anti-ballistic 
missile system? 


Undecided 
No response 
18-YEAR-OLD VOTING 
Do you think that 18-year-olds should be 
able to vote in national elections? 


Do you favor abolition of the electoral col- 
lege (in favor of direct popular elections)? 


Undecided 
No response 


Should the present draft lottery system be 
changed in favor of an all volunteer army? 
sus 81.92 
---- 83.2 
2:14. B 


Political preference 


Inde- 
pend- 
ent 


Republi- 
can 


Under 


Female Democrat 200 


о 
> 
8 


P 


Size of school 
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YOUTH OPINIONS 

Do you feel that your opinions are ade- 
quately considered by those governing this 
country? 


Although a Congressman's consider- 
&tion of legislation cannot be solely 
guided by opinion polls, this expression 
of views of Second District high school 
students and the results of my annual 
questionnaire will be helpful in my con- 
sideration of the issues before the House 
of Representatives. I have been partic- 
ularly gratified to receive additional 
comments on the questionnaire and sub- 
sequent correspondence on these issues. 

As in my last annual questionnaire, we 
examined the high school responses in 
terms of specific criteria—in this case, 
grade, political identification, size of 
high school and community, as well as 
the differences between male and fe- 
male respondents. I include that analysis 
at this point in the RECORD: 
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August 14, 1970 


DR. HORACIO AGUIRRE, MAN 
OF THE YEAR 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of our col- 
leagues the recent honoring of Dr. 
Horacio Aguirre as Man of the Year by 
Alianza Interamericana. The award be- 
stowed upon Dr. Aguirre was established 
to give recognition to the citizen who has 
shown a continuing enthusiasm and ef- 
fectiveness in increasing good will be- 
tween men of Latin and North America. 
No better choice, in my opinion, could 
have been made than Horacio Aguirre, 
the dynamic editor and cofounder of 
Diario Las Americas, Daily of the Amer- 
icas. Through the medium of print, Dr. 
Aguirre has worked tirelessly in the cause 
of promoting good will between our 
country and Latin America. I can only 
echo the praise of His Excellency, Dr. 
Gonzalo Facio, the Foreign Minister of 
Costa Rica, who delivered the main ad- 
dress at Dr. Aguirre's testimonial. I am 
certain our colleagues will find Dr. 
Facio's speech of interest, 

The speech follows: 

SPEECH BY DR. GONZALO Facio 


Mr. Chairman, Dr. Horacio Aguirre, former 
Presidents of Cuba, Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras and Dominican Republic, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen: we 
are gathered tonight to do honor to a dis- 
tinguished Western Hemisphere's citizen who 


is one of the most outstanding personalities 
in this fair city. 

We are gathered under the auspices of 
"Alianza Interamericana", which, by its com- 
mendable efforts toward  inter-American 
friendship, has become a remarkable forum 
for men of good will from all the Americas. 

The award bestowed today on Horacio 
Aguirre as Man of the Year was established 
to give recognition to the citizen who, dur- 
ing the previous year, has shown more en- 
thusiasm and effectiveness in increasing good 
will between the men from Anglo and Latin 
America, and who, thus, have contributed 
more toward the maintenance and promo- 
tion of a better understanding between our 
countries and the United States. 

I cannot think of a better choice than that 
of Dr. Horacio Aguirre as Man of the Year 
1970. Few citizens living in this cosmopolitan 
city have achieved so much in the field of 
inter-American relations as this courageous 
editor of The Americas Daily. 

From the columns of this great newspaper, 
which honors its name by its dedication to 
the cause of the Americas, Horacio Aguirre 
has worked indefatigably to dispell the 
causes of misundertandings between our 
peoples, to inform the readers about what 
is really going on in our part of the Conti- 
nent, to defend the just causes that Latin 
Americans are striving for, and to denounce 
the forces of evil which threaten to destroy 
our democratic freedoms. 

Under the intelligent guidance of its Edi- 
tor, Horacio Aguirre, Diario Las Americas 
has become the bastion of anti-Castroism, 
and the tribune for those who fight to 
liberate Cuba from its tyrants. This atti- 
tude, by itself, merits the award you are 
giving Horacio Aguirre, since the existence 
of a Communist regime in the heart of the 
Americas poses a clear and present danger 
to the inter-American solidarity. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE CUBAN CASE 


In effect, if the Cuban regime were no 
more than a national dictatorship, its in- 
compatibility with the inter-American sys- 
tem would be no greater than that shown 
by the old-style dictatorships that still 
plague the Hemisphere. 

But the tyranny that Cuba is suffering 
today cannot be considered as an isolated 
item in the world scene. It has the efficient 
propaganda support of the international 
communist movement and the economic 
and military support of the powerful gov- 
ernments of Red China and the Soviet Union. 

Inasmuch as the Cuban Government has 
made its country the center of the totali- 
tarian conspiracy against the free govern- 
ments of Latin America, its actions should 
be restrained by means of the instruments 
of the inter-American System. 

This is the thesis that has been held, 
from the beginning, by those of us who 
have directed and are directing our foreign 
policy. Costa Rica is not neutral in the case 
of Cuba. It is in favor of inter-American 
democracy. It 1s for the re-establishment of 
freedom in the beloved Antillean Island. It 
is for using the application of the methods 
of collective action to put a stop to the ag- 
gression that the communist regime carries 
every day, in providing money, propaganda 
and armaments to subversive groups that are 
conspiring to overthrow the Latin American 
democratic regimes. 

The Resolution adopted at the Eighth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, by virtue of which the present 
Government of Cuba was logically excluded 
from participation in the inter-American 
System, has the determined support of my 
Government, Even if there is no specific legal 
standard regarding the expulsion of govern- 
ments that defy the system, an elementary 
principle of equity prevents the parties who 
ignore the obligations imposed upon them 
by an international treaty from continuing 
to enjoy the benefits that that same treaty 
establishes for those who endeavor to com- 
ply with it in good faith. 

My Government has always hoped that 
this Resolution will be only the first step 
toward a more effective collective action. 
Only through the elimination of the bloody 
dictatorship that is today oppressing our 
brother nation in the Antilles, can the long- 
suffering people of Cuba once more enjoy 
their right to self-determination. And now 
that it is rumored that some Foreign Minis- 
tries are thinking to ask for the re-admis- 
sion of the Castro regime to the OAS, my 
Government declares in advance its most de- 
cided opposition, 

It is also rumored that some governments 
are thinking of asking that the sanctions 
imposed upon the Castro regime by the 
Ninth Meeting of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers be lifted. My Government main- 
tains that the Fidelista dictatorship con- 
tinues to be a serious threat to the people 
in America. It is a well-known fact that 
Cuba 1з today a center where guerrilla fighters 
are trained and financed and where asylum is 
given to the criminal terrorists and air pi- 
rates that are striving to destroy our demo- 
cratic movements. Instead of thinking of 
lifting the sanctions against the Castro re- 
gime, we should be studying what other 
measures could be taken to stop Castroist 
aggression against its neighbors. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF NON INTERVENTION 

Each time that measures are proposed to 
thwart the illegal activities of the Cuban 
regime against its neighbors, and each time 
that measures are proposed to help the Cu- 
ban people to liberate themselves from their 
tyrant, there are opponents who resort to the 
Principle of Non Intervention as their main 
argument. 

I maintain that this Principle, correctly 
interpreted, does not prevent the OAS from 
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carrying out & collective action that really 
favors the cause of the good Cubans. 

In effect, the Principle of Non Interven- 
tion, a true conquest for weak countries in 
their relation to the powerful ones, is based 
on the recognition of the personality of 
each State, on their legal equality and on the 
right of each people to get the Government 
it desires, provided that that right is limited 
by the obligations imposed by the interna- 
tional juridical order. 

Non intervention rests ultimately on the 
Sovereignity of each State. And sovereignty 
is nothing else than the power each people 
has to decide its own destiny. Then, those 
who really violate the sovereignty of the 
people are those who, like Castro, seize the 
State's instruments of power to impose their 
wil over the sovereign will of the citizens. 
Consequently, no international measure that 
tends to guarantee the effective exercise of 
representative democracy can infringe the 
sovereignty of the people. On the contrary, it 
encourages and protects that sovereignty, 
making possible its free expression. And if 
it does not violate this sovereignty of the 
people, it cannot violate the Principle of 
Non Intervention. 


THE EFFECTIVE SOLUTION 


The only effective solution that I see to 
thwart the Castroist aggression against its 
own people and against the people of the 
rest of the Americas, is that of promoting 
an internal upheaval. 

Is that possible? Of what I know about 
the internal situation of Cuba, my answer 
is a qualified yes. 

The Castro regime has lost the backing 
of the majority of the population. Even 
without taking in consideration the exiles 
and those who want to leave the country, it 
is obvious that the peasants and the work- 
ers are not satisfied with the present situa- 
tion. The declining production statistics and 
the frantic call to the workers made from 
time to time by prominent figures of the 
regime, are evidence enough of what I just 
have said. 

The militia and the army are too numerous 
to be indifferent to the mood of the mass of 
the population. They ought to be against the 
regime in increasing quantities. And despite 
their government’s claims, there are groups 
living in the countryside that provide the 
basis for insurrection. At present they lack 
food, equipment and ammunition. Therefore, 
they are lucky to survive, but the potential 
is there. 

THE CATALYTIC ELEMENT 

What has been lacking is an effective lead- 
ership that would act as a catalytic element 
of the situation of discontent against the 
Castro regime. This catalytic element, in 
order to be effective, must be appealing to the 
forces now in military control of the island. 
These forces should be assured that whenever 
some rebellion or insurrection takes place, it 
will be provided with the means required to 
resist the inevitable reaction of the forces 
still loyal to the communists. The success of 
any such attempt will be the most effective 
way to encourage others to follow the ex- 
ample. 

I repeat that at this moment the Castro 
regime is discredited among its own people. 
Its precarious hold on his followers can be 
easily broken, provided he is given no time 
to recuperate, A few but immediate blows by 
the partisans of freedom can turn the tide 
and bring him down. 


THE LEGAL AND HUMAN CONSIDERATIONS 


Of course, this aid to the people of Cuba 
that want to liberate themselves from the 
communist tyranny may appear to be in vio- 
lation of existing inter-American and inter- 
national treaties. But against the narrow 
legal interpretations stands the fine tradition 
of this Continent of helping those oppressed 
peoples to get rid of their oppressors. 
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Since Benjamin Franklin sought and ob- 
tained in France armaments and loans to 
help his countrymen to fight their war of 
independence, a sentiment of human soli- 
darity has always risen in this Hemisphere 
over legal obstacles to help those who are 
willing to fight for their country's freedom. 

Now this sentiment of human solidarity is 
more apparent in the case of Cuba, in which 
the intervention of the Soviet powers tends 
to consolidate a communist regime that is 
being repudiated by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Cuban people. 


THE LONG RANGE SOLUTION 


The eventual elimination of the Castro 
regime will not, of course, solve the problems 
raised in other countries by the self-betrayed 
Cuban revolution; the problem of the ex- 
istence of a radical current that feeds on 
the frustration of the Latin American masses 
&s & consequence of the impotence of the 
democratic governments to carry out a front- 
al attack on misery, ignorance and servitude. 

The memory of an impoverished people is 
very short. The Cuban lesson may be rapidly 
forgotten if the economic and social condi- 
tions that have prevailed in Latin America 
are not strikingly improved in a short time. 
The Castroist regime could be overthrown 
by the combined efforts of the Cuban patriots 
and inter-American collective action, and 
yet be born again with more impetus in other 
countries of the Hemisphere. 

The hopelessness of the impoverished peo- 
ple is the real challenge to our liberty in the 
West and in the World. It is at the same time 
a challenge to take action; action not by 
military strength, but by the exchange of 
ideas and ingenuity, and by dedicated 
energies. 

Military strength you must have, to be 
sure, and enough of it. But the real job to 
be done is of the heart, not the trigger. 

Military strength you must have in the 
United States, to be sure, and enough of it. 
But the real job to be done is of the heart, 
not the trigger. 
~The will to transform the life of the peo- 
ples of America through the exercise of 
freedom and the full guarantee of their well- 
being, should be as irrevocable, as irrevocable 
as our adversary’s determination to conquer 
our countries and destroy our liberty. 


THE ECONOMIC LEADERSHIP 


If universal culture has developed a par- 
ticular field of knowledge in the United 
States and has accumulated certain experi- 
ences there, 1t 1s logical that such knowledge 
and experience should be applied to those 
parts of the world that are willing to live in 
communion with the United States. 

This spreading of knowledge may not be 
only generous but also necessary. Friendship 
only flourishes lastingly among equals. The 
rate at which the United States is separating 
itself from its friends is alarming. The only 
way to bring about stability is to urge friendly 
nations to apply the knowledge and experi- 
ence accumulated in: the United States. 

The North American knowledge of how to 
produce abundance 1s not generally under- 
stood. It is assumed that straight production 
methods explain all success, Actually they 
only explain half, The other half is the simul- 
taneous broadening of the market to absorb 
the increasing production. 

The advantage of increasing consumption 
as productivity rises is a comparatively recent 
realization. Since the middle thirties higher 
industrial wages and better prices for the 
farmers, instead of ruining industry and the 
urban population, have made them richer. 
To become wealthier by outlaying more 
money, by paying higher wages and better 
prices, is a modern paradox. From President 
Figueres of Costa Rica, come these remarks: 

“Since the time of Greek culture 1t has 
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been understood that personal wisdom is a 
possession you increase by sharing, by teach- 
ing others. It took modern economic and 
social conditions (& rising productivity and 
an active labor movement) to produce a 
society in which wealth, too, is something 
you increase by sharing.” 

STABILIZATION OF PRICES AT A FAIR LEVEL 

This brings us to one of the constant 
themes of my political party, the National 
Liberation Moyement, when discussing hemi- 
spheric affairs. Let us apply to international 
trade the principles that have been proved 
successful in the internal economy of the 
United States. The best way to develop Latin 
America, the best way for all, including the 
United States, is to pay better prices for 
Latin American products. The Latin Ameri- 
can Republics are now the proletarians of 
the Hemisphere. They are the suppliers as 
well as the customers of modern industry. 
North Americans can buy Latin American 
national output cheaply, just as it was pos- 
sible to obtain North American labor cheap- 
ly thirty-five years ago. But this condition 
is meritless. A previous generation of Ameri- 
cans could use slave labor “free.” But the 
sweat of the slaves did not make the nation 
rich. One can now drink cheap coffee when 
the low tide comes in the “free” market. But 
on these matters, the penny one saves makes 
him poorer, 

If Latin America could stabilize the prices 
of its exports at a fair level, and receive 
more foreign investments—public and pri- 
vate—that will permit it to build up capi- 
tal and raise productivity, we would stop 
the economic anemia which is the main 
cause of cultural and political backwardness. 


ADVENTURE OF THE SPIRIT 


If the present crisis of Inter-American re- 
lations is to be overcome, this great nation 
of yours has to become the guiding force of 
liberation. You will have to summon your 
strength and your will, your feeling for the 
value of human dignity and freedom; you 
will have to renew your creative sense of 
history, and make a real offer of your own 
to the millions of people of Latin America, 
not in the spirit of competitive bidding, but 
as you would do to your own fellow citizens. 
I do not mean showing a few examples of 
technological progress and saying: These 
come from a civilization in which freedom 
plays an ímportant part. The Soviet Union 
can show very good technological progress 
that has occurred under quite different con- 
ditions, I mean to engage in a real adven- 
ture of the spirit. 

Because peace, and with it freedom, are no 
longer threatened primarily by weapons. 
These are developing a coexistence of their 
own. The real threat to peace and freedom— 
a still more explosive threat than atomic 
fission—is the extreme poverty among great 
masses of mankind. 

They say the United States never entered 
а war properly prepared. I think there never 
was а war for which the United States is so 
eminently prepared as for this war against 
want that looms before us. 

The Communist Empires are shifting their 
strategy from total war, because it is obvious 
that it would mean indiscriminate annihila- 
tion of both sides. 

Instead, they now bring to the poverty 
stricken people the helping hand that can 
SO easlly become the closed fist. 

We should not rely on the belief that the 
material help they offer will always turn out 
to be meager, deceitful, Nlusory. If the com- 
munists' empires believe that their new 
method is effective for the purpose of con- 
quering the underdeveloped cotintries, their 
own people will be made to shoulder in priva- 
tions whatever the cost of the strategy may 
be. There is a significant chance that in their 
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fight against poverty, the underdeveloped 
areas will get real aid from the Soviet Union 
and Red China. 

This is why I do not think that the task 
of the United States should be looked at as 
simply a competition in the puissant arts of 
the investment, the loan and the handout. 
This is why I speak of a real adventure of 
the spirit. 

And as you embark in this new adventure 
in true leadership, it should be remembered 
that the substance of freedom lies in con- 
cepts of equality, of human dignity, of free 
choice, not in any particular form of think- 
ing, or dealing, or living. It is necessary to 
avoid a confusion that has sometimes stirred 
mistrust against the United States. We 
know that a free enterprise system is impor- 
sible without freedom. But it should not 5e 
assumed from that, that freedom is impos- 
sible without a free enterprise system. Capi- 
talism is a dynamic social tool for the West. 
But freedom for those needing help is the 
right to accept capitalism or to reject it, or to 
compromise with it. The only thing freedom 
is not free to reject is freedom itself. 

With the right kind of help, wisely given, 
the impoverished people of Latin America 
will develop tremendous unused energies 
and create a new civilization in our part 
of the Continent. 

What I hope, then, is that the United 
States gives the people of Latin America 
not just the fullest economic support, but a 
spiritual welcome into the realm of freedom. 

There should not be two separate Amer- 
icas in the New World, if we are to save 
inter-America solidarity. But unfortunately 
there are two: the wealthy America of the 
North and the poor America of the South. 
And unless we take great measures to stop 
the rapid widening of the Rio Grande, the 
two Americas, instead of brightening the 
Earth with their unity, will make it bleaker 
by their strange and dismal coexistence, not 
only miles, but centuries apart. 

But let the new blood of a larger and de- 
pendable income circulate through the veins 
of Latin America, and you will see the rise 
of new aptitudes and the vigor of new 
health, transforming squalor, ignorance and 
tyranny into plentiful living, progressive 
education and democratic freedom. 


“HOPE”—GOOD WILL AMBASSADOR 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the hospital ship Hope came to Balti- 
more and docked at the Maryland Ship- 
building & Drydock yards for an over- 
haul and a coat of paint. It was my privi- 
lege to be among a group of Baltimoreans 
who welcomed the staff and the founder 
of the project HOPE, Dr. William B. 
Walsh. 

T know all of you are familiar to some 
extent with the work being carried on by 
this group. I am sure you will be in- 
terested in the splendid article in the 
Baltimore Evening Sun on the history of 
the project and the outstanding accom- 
plishments of those serving on the 
Hope. Therefore, I am inserting the ar- 
ticle in the Recorp for your thoughtful 
reading: 
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[From the Baltimore Evening Sun, Aug. 6, 
1970] 
WITH Her, SHE BRINGS Hore: “YANQUI, COME 
BACK” Is MESSAGE OF “HOPE” 
(By Jon Franklin) 


A favored remnant of the Eisenhower era 
is getting an overhaul and a new coat of 
white paint at the Maryland Shipbuilding 
and Drydock yards. 

It is the hospital ship HOPE, the steel plate 
and diesel engine epitome of one of the most 
idealistic ventures in American foreign 
policy. 

“When ycu're with HOPE, you don't have 
to apologize when you say you're an Ameri- 
can," said Captain Daniel Hollyer, who has 
commanded the ship for the last two and 
one-half years. 

"At a time when there's so much harm be- 
ing done in the world, this 1s one thing that's 
doing good," he said. 

The gaunt, greying mariner, a veteran of 
almost a half-century at sea, was standing 
on the breezy starboard wing of HOPE’s 
bridge as the 15,000-ton vessel slipped into 
Baltimore harbor last week. 


NURSES LINE RAILS 


A deck below almost 100 nurses lined 
the rails, waving to the escorting flotilla of 
pleasure craft and passing binoculars from 
hand to hand. 

They were dressed in spotless, freshly laun- 
dered white uniforms and starched caps, 
Project HOPE insignia on their sleeves and 
collars. 

As HOPE passed Fort McHenry the project's 
best-known personality emerged from his 
stateroom. 

He was William В. Walsh, the 49-year-old 
Washington, cardiologist who founded Proj- 
ect HOPE a dozen years ago. 

He recalls that his first donation came from 
Eugene М. Zuckert, one of his patients who 
later became Secretary of the Air Force in 
the Eisenhower administration. 


TOLD OF IDEA 


Dr. Walsh told Mr. Zuckert about his hos- 
pital ship idea in the course of a physical 
examination. Mr. Zuckert, an attorney, told 
him that the first step would be to incorpo- 
rate as a charitable organization. 

“He donated the $150 for that on the spot,” 
Dr. Walsh said. That was in 1958. 

At that time Dr. Walsh had close ties with 
the Eisenhower administration, and was ap- 
pointed co-chairman of the People to People 
Program's committee on medicine and health 
professions. 

He accepted the job with the unofficial 
understanding that the President would do- 
nate the hospital ship. 

The vessel chosen was the mothballed Navy 
hospital ship Consolation. 


BUILT IN 1945 


Consolation was built in 1945 as Marine 
Walrus, a modified transport. The Navy con- 
verted her to a hospital ship, switched her 
name to Consolation and painted AH-15 on 
her hull. 

She was sent to treat GI's and POW's in 
postwar Japan, and when the Korean War 
began she was sent there, eventually par- 
ticipating in the United Nations operations 
at Inchon, Wonsan and Hungnam,. 

After the war she was decommissioned and 
placed in reserve with the San Francisco 
mothball fleet. There she collected barnacles 
for five years until selected to become Project 
HOPE's floating medical center. 

Originally affiliated with the People to 
People program, the HOPE project was soon 
severed so fund-raisers could collect money 
under. the aegis of a non-profit organization. 

The ship was donated and refitted by the 
United States government: The medical and 
other necessary equipment was contributed 
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by manufacturing companies, and the neces- 
sary hard cash needed to pay salaries and 
purchase expendables was collected by fund- 
raisers, 

INTENDED AS SCHOOL 


Though HOPE is usually thought of in 
terms of a hospital, the ship is intended pri- 
marily as a school. 

“To go to these areas of the world solely 
for the purpose of treatment would be like 
walking through quicksand,” Dr. Walsh said 
on one occasion. 

So the HOPE’s capacity, 700 patients when 
it belonged to the Navy, was reduced to 
110 beds to make room for books, teaching 
aids and related equipment. 

When HOPE (Health Opportunity for 
People Everywhere) ties up at host country 
ports, local medical personnel are sent to 
train in the hospital as “counterparts.” 

Each professional crew member of the 
HOPE teaches one such counterpart at a 
time. Nurses train nurses, technicians train 
technicians, and doctors train doctors. 


ADAPT TO COUNTRY 


"But we don't try to Americanize them," 
insists one HOPE crew member. 

"We adapt to the country. If we're where 
there are midwives, we don't tell them that 
midwives aren't the American way to do it. 
We train midwives.” 

Since HOPE’s initial voyage, the project 
reports it has trained more than 5,400 physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses and technicians and 
treated more than 142,000. 

When HOPE leaves a country, she routinely 
leaves а medical detachment behind to oper- 
ate shore programs. Project Hope has also 
established centers in Laredo, Texas, and 
Ganado, Arizona. 

As much as it is a medical center, HOPE 
is a political instrument, a gesture of friend- 
ship in keeping with the People to People 
philosophy from which it originated. 


SYMBOL OF UNITED STATES 


“I like to think of HOPE as a dramatic 
and effective symbol of the national trait 
that makes U.S. power bearable,” said Dr. 
Walsh. 

“As people, we reach out to other people 
with the wish to help them when we have 
little or nothing to gain from them, and it 
astonishes and disarms the people of other 
nations when they see and understand our 
crazy, personal generosity.” 

Because the ship does have political im- 
pact independent of the medical considera- 
tions of its mission, it has on occsion been 
caught up in the ideological battles raging 
in many of the countries she visits. 

On her second voyage she entered Trujillo, 
in northern Peru, to face a welcoming com- 
mittee of a grey mare and six bearded Peru- 
vians shouting anti-American slogans. 


SCENE RECALLED 


Dr. Walsh recalls the scene in his book 
“Yanqui, Come Back!” 

“The morning was bright and warm as 
the HOPE approached Salaverry," he wrote. 
“But the harbor itself was not a reassuring 
sight.” 

“As the ship drew closer, Dr. Arnie Smoller, 
who looks more like a halfback than a gen- 
eral practitioner, focused his binoculars on 
the small knot of people waiting оп shore. 

“Suddenly he stiffened and let out an ex- 
clamation. One of our greeters was holding a 
placard. In a strained voice he read out the 
wards: ‘Beware of the Yankee Warmongers. 
Now they come shrouded in white like a 
dove of peace.” 

But with time and.HOPE’s presence, the 
“Yanqui No!" signs became rarer and, shortly 
after a military junta over-threw the local 
government, disorders began in the city when 
& rumor circulated that HOPE was about to 
pull out because of the.chance of. violence. 
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SOLDIERS VISIT 


American medical crew members recall 
that the ship was quickly visited by an of- 
ficer and a squad of soldiers who came with 
guarantees for the safety of the ship and, 
before they left, donated a pint of blood each. 

Another of the times that HOPE was 
caught up in political crossfire was in 
Nicaragua in 1966, when medical crew-mem- 
bers were accused of practicing discrimina- 
tion against their Latin American “counter- 
parts.” 

But the longer HOPE remained the less 
validity the criticism seemed to have, and 
once again the day-to-day activities of the 
floating hospital outlasted the propaganda 
blasts leveled against it. 

When the ship leaves a port, she is in- 
vited back. And the number of nations 
actively seeking a visit by HOPE continues 
to 


grow. 
Today that list stands at about 30. 


NEW SOVIET ESPIONAGE TACTIC 
DIRECTED AGAINST U.S. DEFENSE 
FACILITIES 


HON. RICHARD H. ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
your attention an interesting article, 
titled “The Role of Money in Soviet 
Espionage Operations," prepared by the 
distinguished Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, John Edgar 
Hoover, for the June 1970 issue of the 
professional publication, Industrial Se- 
curity. 

The Director points out a significant 
trend in current Soviet espionage opera- 
tions. While noting that the Soviets have 
always used mercenary agents, the So- 
viets were especially successful during 
the 1930's and World War II in recruiting 
"ideological agents" whose motivating 
force was belief in the tenets of commu- 
nism rather than the drive for money. 
He recalls the more notorious examples 
of the latter, particularly Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs and Harry Gold, atomic spies, who 
cheerfully and voluntarily cooperated in 
espionage on ideological grounds. This 
type of agent, expecting no material or 
monetary award, dedicated himself to the 
demands of the Soviet system and worked 
long hours at great personal sacrifice 
and inconvenience. 

However, Mr. Hoover points out, in the 
current period the Soviets have found 
that ideological agents are becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to recruit. He attrib- 
utes this fact largely to the revelation 
of Stalinist tyranny and the brutalities 
of Soviet policy, such as the invasions of 
Hungary, and’ Czechoslovakia, which 
have dispelled the magic pull of the 
“brave new world” across the seas. 

Tne Soviets are now relying more and 
more on mercenary agents and meeting 
with some success. This, he observes, is 
largely because of some unfortunate 
trends in our society. The Soviets, Mr. 
Hoover said, have noticed and are taking 
advantage of what many observers have 
called a breakdown of certair key and 
basic values in our society, such as love 
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of country, respect for law, personal in- 
tegrity, honesty, and honor, values which 
historically kave been important in hold- 
ing the citizen firmly against betrayal 
and treason. The erosion of traditional 
values has been encouraged by the so- 
called student new left movement, and 
an increasing number of young Ameri- 
cans are becoming hostile to their native 
land. "Here," Mr. Hoover warns, “are 
seeds for espionage exploitation." He 
states: 

The Russians are well aware that there are 
Americans (some in responsible government, 
industrial, and military positions with access 
to data desired by Moscow) who are deeply 
in debt. The job of the Soviet intelligence 
officer is to make the personal contact, to 
develop the potential agent and to encour- 
age him to accept money in exchange for 
information—and Moscow has been success- 
ful in far too many instances. 


I am pleased to note that the increas- 
ing dangers of Soviet espionage have 
not gone unnoticed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Members will recall the 
passage by this House on January 29, 
1970, by an overwhelming vote of 274 to 
65, of the bill H.R. 14864, titled the “De- 
fense Facilities and Industrial Security 
Act of 1970," a bill reported from the 
House Committee on Internal Security. 
This measure would provide a solid leg- 
islative base for the maintenance of an 
industrial security program. I regret to 
advise that the bill has received no ac- 
tion as yet by the Senate to which it was 
transmitted following passage by the 
House several months ago. 

Surely in light of the growing dangers 
we face at home and abroad, this is no 
time to relax our vigilance and efforts. 
In this connection, I would also take the 
opportunity to express my deep concern 
that a bill, S. 782, passed by the Senate 
and now pending before a subcommittee 
of the House, would appear to nullify 
those considerations which the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
warns are of increasing importance to 
our defense against foreign espionage 
operations. 

Entitled a bill “to protect the civilian 
employees of the executive branch of 
the U.S. Government in the enjoyment 
of their Constitutional rights,” the bill 
in its literal terms would prohibit any 
inquiry with regard to a personal income 
from foreign espionage agents or agents 
of foreign powers. It would also prohibit 
any inquiry of Federal employees con- 
cerning subversive membership and asso- 
ciations. While I commend the distin- 
guished Senator for his motivation in 
introducing the bill, it appears to me that 
the bill if enacted in its present form 
would have seriously detrimental effects 
on the Nation’s internal security. 

The Committee on Internal Security is 
now preparing for hearings during which 
we will examine the adequacy and ef- 
fectiveness of Federal employee loyalty 
security programs. The inquiry will be 
one of oversight of existing laws and 
regulations, and their administration. 
Mr. Hoover’s remarks amply demon- 
strate that there must be no complacency 
in this field. 

The Director is to be commended for 
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this timely and perspicacious article. I 
am personally grateful for his devotion 
to the Nation’s welfare, and his unrelent- 
ing vigilance. 

The article follows: 


THE Rote or MONEY IN SOVIET 
ESPIONAGE OPERATIONS 
(By John Edgar Hoover) 

A white envelope addressed to a well-known 
business firm; 

A cigarette package, tore open at the top, 
with several cigarettes missing; 

A smail aspirin box; 

A rusty tin can wedged between broken 
stones in an old fence; 

A rolled up newspaper, 

An envelope, a torn cigarette package, an 
aspirin box, a rusty tin can, a rolled up news- 
paper—what do they have in common? 

All contained money—$20 bills! 

Not that the money was there just by 
chance, It wasn't, 

The money was placed there purposely. 

By whom? 

The KGB and GRU—that is, by members 
of the Soviet intelligence services operating 
inside the United States. 

For what reason? 

For payment by the Russians for informa- 
tion given, documents supplied, or other 
services rendered by agents, that is, Amer- 
icans who are spies for Moscow. 

The envelope and cigarette package were 
passed by the Soviet officer to the agent 
while they were eating lunch. The aspirin 
box was handed to the American while he 
was walking down the street with the So- 
viet. The tin can was carefully placed in a 
stone fence for later retrieval. The rolled 
up newspaper was casually thrown on the 
seat of the agent’s car. 

By prior arrangement, the American knew 
that these items contained money—Soviet 
payment for services he had rendered. 

If we counted up all the Russian payments, 
the total amount of money spent by Moscow 
on espionage in this country, how much 
would be involved? 

It would run into thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The “capitalist” device of money—hard, 
cold cash—represents today one of the most 
effective espionage tools of the Soviets in 
this country. The Soviets have unlimited 
cash. They are ready to use money—and in 
large sums—if it will lead them to the data 
they seek. 

Not that the Russians give money away 
promiscuously. They are pragmatic, shrewd 
bargainers. They will not pay unless abso- 
lutely convinced they will obtain full value 
and more in return. Once, however, they 
sense that money can bring them valuable 
information, they will pay quickly and in 
almost unlimited amounts. 

The Soviets have always used mercenary 
agents. As far back as 1920, the early Bolshe- 
viks were trying to smuggle diamonds into 
this country for espionage purposes. They 
realized that money could turn the loyalties 
of some men and women. 

During the 1930’s and especially during 
World War II, the so-called ideological agent 
proved a great bonanza for Moscow. The ideo- 
logical agent is the individual, like Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs or Harry Gold (atomic spies of the 
1940's), who gladly and voluntarily cooper- 
ates in espionage because he believes in the 
tenets of communism or otherwise supports 
the Soviet system. 

The ideologically motivated agent works 
long hours at great personal sacrifice and in- 
convenience. He expects no material or mone- 
tary award. Fuchs, for example, once spurned 
& Soviet offer of money because he felt it 
would be an insult to his integrity. The 
Soviets frequently paid Gold expense 
money—but time after time this Philadelphia 
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cnemist spent money out of his own pocket 
for spy trips without a thought of financial 
reimbursement. To him, it was an “honor” 
to help the Soviet cause. 

Today, however, the Russians realize that 
ideological agents are becoming increasingly 
difficult to find. The revelations of Stalinist 
tyranny and the brutalities of Soviet policy 
(such as the invasions of Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia) have rubbed the lustre off 
both communism as an ideology and the 
Soviet state. The magic ideological pull of 
the “brave, new world” across the seas has 
grown considerably weaker as an espionage 
incentive. 

For this reason, the Soviets are relying 
more and more on the mercenary agent— 
and in their search, unfortunately, are being 
abetted by some current trends in our so- 
clety. 

First of all, the Soviets have noticed what 
many observers have called a breakdown of 
certain key and basic values, such as love of 
country, respect for the law, personal in- 
tegrity, honesty and honor—those values 
which historically have been important in 
holding the citizen firm against betrayal and 
treason. Crime has increased dramatically in 
recent years. Civil disobedience has been 
rampant. An increasing number of individ- 
uals feel that to violate the law is not a 
crime but really the thing to do. 

The erosion of patriotism has been encour- 
aged by the growing nihilism and anarchism 
of the so-called student New Left movement, 
especially by groups such as the Students 
for a Democratic Society. “America is a Mur- 
derer"; "Down with the Establishment”; 
“Hurrah for Fidel, Mao and Ho"—the atti- 
tudes typified in these slogans are under- 
mining citizen confidence in government, 
respect for the law and the ability to tell 
right from wrong. They are creating in some 
people a belief that this country is rotten, 
corrupt and despicable, certainly not worthy 
of support and allegiance. 

More and more there are some Americans 
(especially among the young) who are bit- 
terly hostile to their native land. Here are 
seeds for espionage exploitation. 

This mood of alienation and lack of respect 
for the institutions of society is being sup- 
plemented by another trend the Russians 
have already seized upon—an increasing ma- 
terialism in America which more and more 
emphasizes the dollar sign as the growing 
individual ambition. 

The Russians are well aware that there 
are Americans (some in responsible govern- 
ment, industrial, and military positions with 
access to data desired by Moscow) who are 
deeply in debt, who are desperately trying 
to maintain a material standard of living 
in excess of their legitimate income, who 
crave the benefits of affluence, such as auto- 
mobiles, homes, boats, clothes, vacation 
trips. The only answer in the minds of such 
persons is money. And the Russians have 
the money. The job of the Soviet intelligence 
officer is to make the personal contact, to 
develop the potential agent and to encour- 
age him to accept money in exchange for 
information. 

Such is the Russian task—and Moscow has 
been successful in far too many instances. 

In one case, for example, the Soviets paid 
an American an estimated $10,000. 

Who was this individual? 

He held a prominent government job in 
Washington, D.C., where he had access to 
highly confidential documents. 

How did the Russians make contact with 
him? 

The American moved in Washington diplo- 
matic circles where he met a number of So- 
viet officials. (It should be noted that Soviet 
Officials assigned to the Russian Embassy 
in Washington, D.C., and the Russian Mis- 
sion to the United Nations in New York City 
form the backbone of Moscow’s spy services 
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in the United States. A Soviet defector has 
estimated that some 70 to 80 percent of the 
Soviet officials in this country are also intelli- 
gence officers.) 

The Russians obviously assessed this indi- 
vidual as an excellent prospect, The Ameri- 
can and his wife were invited to dine at 
the residence of a Soviet attache—a most 
unusual event. Subsequently, the American's 
daughter received a birthday present from the 
Russian. (The giving of gifts, such as vodka, 
books. caviar, classical records, and jewelry, 
is & favorite Soviet device for ingratiating 
themselves with either potential or actual 
American agents. These gifts represent a 
type of monetary gain for the recipient.) 

The American, as it turned out, was ex- 
actly the type the Soviets were seeking— 
an opportunist who craved social status, who 
enjoyed entertaining and associating with 
prominent people and who wanted in his 
neighborhood to be considered a “big shot.” 
He purchased an expensive home and lav- 
ishly furnished it. He gave elegant gifts. 

All of this cost money, much more than 
he earned. In years past his life had been 
one of hand-to-mouth financial juggling: 
borrowing on his insurance policies, nego- 
tiating loans, staying one step ahead of the 
bill collector. 

The Soviet spy apparatus “turned” the 
American. At one meeting the Soviet officer, 
who was “developing” the American, made 
mention of some documents at the Ameri- 
can's place of employment. Would he (the 
American) bring them to the Russian? 

The man from Moscow was deadly serious. 
His eyes were firm. His jaw was set. 

The American hesitated. 

"We're friends," the Russian said. “We've 
known each other for a long time. We need 
your help." (To the Soviet, “friendship” was 
part of the development technique which 
would lead, he hoped, to “capture” of the 
agent.) Then came those fatal words: “You'll 
be paid for the information." 

We can almost imagine the thought proc- 
esses in the mind of that American in those 
crucial minutes: personally deep in debt, a 
keen desire for an expensive life style, a 
need for status in the eyes of others. All the 
time, these gnawing personal temptations 
and desires—a mercenary materialism, if you 
will—were unhinging and destroying all per- 
sonal convictions and values which said: “No. 
Remember your country. What you are doing 
is wrong.” 

The dollar conquered! 

The Soviet placed an envelope on the seat 
of the American’s car—later determined to 
contain some $200. Other meetings followed, 
and more money. Sometimes the envelope 
contained as much as $1,000. 

Now, with Soviet help, the American be- 
came "affluent." He helped his wife buy an 
expensive car. He renovated his home, bought 
trees and shrubbery, liquidated old debts and 
even spent $2,000 repairing the house of his 
mother-in-law. On his wife's birthday he 
used $200 of Soviet funds to buy her a gift. 

To his friends, the agent explained his sud- 
den affluence. He had outside income from 
a funeral parlor doing business in upstate 
New York. To his wife, he said tae money 
emanated from real estate deals. 

In another case, a young serviceman re- 
ceived approximately $24,000 from the Rus- 
sians. From this money, he purchased, among 
other things, a bar and restaurant as well 
as automobiles. On one occasion, the Soviets 
gave the American a lump sum payment of 
$6,000. They often gave him amounts of $400 
to $500. The information in his possession 
was so valuable that the Soviets, on one oc- 
casion, gave him a pencil which could be used 
to write normally (visibly) or invisibly. He 
was instructed to use this pencil to copy 
confidential data which was then to be placed 
in magnetic boxes. These containers would be 
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secreted in a “dead drop" for later retrieval 
by the Russians. 

Security officers in industrial plants should 
never underestimate the power of dollar bills 
to extract confidential documents or other 
classified material from their firms. 

The security officer in making inquiries 
among employees and others should en- 
deavor to determine the financial status sus- 
pects, Is this person in debt? Is the debt of 
recent origin or has it been accumulated 
over a considerable period? What specifically 
caused the debt—and expensive life style, 
illness in the family, gambling, personal es- 
capades? How has the debt been managed— 
by renegotiated loans, loans from relatives, 
other ways? Has there been a note of des- 
perateness on the part of the suspect to 
obtain money? Does he have a part-time job 
to earn more money? 

The Soviets, in contacts with Americans, 
always (very diplomatically, of course) seek 
to determine the financial status of a pros- 
pective agent. They are looking for points of 
vulnerability. This is basic to any develop- 
ment process: 

In one instance, during the course of & 
dinner conversation, the American men- 
tioned that he badly needed a new car. He 
said he was so short of cash, however, that 
he would have to obtain a rather lengthy 
(three year) loan, and then he was worried 
&bout making payments. (The American's 
wife had an extremely serious illness which 
contributed to his financial problems.) The 
Russian said he was "sympathetic" and prob- 
ably could help—which he did by later fur- 
nishing money for information. 

Another American was so deeply in debt 
that his personal possessions had been at- 
tached by a creditor. The Russian duly no- 
ticed this fact. 

Still another agent found the going tough 
financially because he had "expensive tastes 
and a very expensive girl friend." The Rus- 
sians later gave the agent several hundred 
dolars to help defray the expenses of his 
romantic venture. 

The Russians have become increasingly 
bold, so to speak, in waving dollar bills be- 
fore the eyes of agents and potential agents. 

On one occasion, a serviceman was ap- 
proached on the streets (obviously the Rus- 
sians had carefully investigated him in ad- 
vance) and invited into a bar. The Soviet 
met again the following evening with the 
serviceman and made a definite proposi- 
tion—if the American would obtain a defi- 
nite document he would be paid $700. The 
Russian paid him the amount on the spot, 
in advance, for which the servicveman exe- 
cuted a receipt, Later the Russians used the 
receipt as blackmail and over the following 
years extracted a large amount of confiden- 
tial information through the agent. (Co- 
ercion and blackmail are effective Soviet de- 
vices to keep the agent in line.) 

On the second contact with one Ameri- 
can, the Soviet inquired about his salary. 
When informed of the amount the Russian 
commented: "That’s peanuts for a man of 
your talents," He then asked about a new 
home the American was buying. How much 
would it cost? How did he intend to pay for 
it? How big a down payment did he have? 
The American supplied the financial de- 
tails and said the mortgage would be paid 
in 25 years. Terrible,” sighed the Russian. 
“You'll be an old man by then.” He then 
added that sometime he would tell the 
American how to make a lot of money. Which 
he did later! 

Financial remuneration is given not alone 
in cash, but in many supplementary ways. 

During World War II, the Soviets offered to 
send Harry Gold to the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and did finance in part 
his education at a university in the Midwest 
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In another instance, the Russians offered 
an American a 20 percent commission to pur- 
chase certain ruby crystals utilized in lasers. 
(The Soviets may offer the American a type 
of business deal, especially through Amtorg, 
a Soviet commercial company which has long 
been a cover for Moscow spy activities.) 

The American ostensibly is hired as a “соп- 
sultant” for which he is given money. 

The giving of expensive gifts: invitations 
to Russian-sponsored events, such as ballets, 
receptions, movies; payment for overseas 
trips; the purchase of furniture, etc. 

One Russian diplomat offered to lend the 
American money. 

Payment of “expense money” or even a 
“pension.” 

All of these devices, of course, are merely 
variations on the master theme—the putting 
of money in one form or another. in the 
pocket of the disloyal American espionage 
agent. 

Very interestingly, one of the “appeals” of 
Soviet cash is that the amount should not 
be reported on income tax reports! Both like 
to laugh about this point. 

Sometimes the Russians go to almost fan- 
tastic lengths in their hope that monetary 
enticement, this time in the form of a gift, 
might favorably affect an American. A Soviet 
officer, on one occasion, saw a wedding an- 
nouncement in the newspaper. As a result 
he wrote the groom a most friendly letter, 
introducing himself, and offering his con- 
gratulations. He also offered to send a bottle 
of Russian vodka for the wedding party. 

The Russian’s generosity was probably 
somewhat influenced by a statement in the 
wedding announcement that the groom was 
employed in a highly sensitive division of an 
industrial firm having defense contracts! 

Sometimes the mercenary agent becomes 
troublesome for the Soviet principal—lead- 
ing to bitter and angry words. The Russians 
will keep demanding more data, more docu- 
ments, claiming the information previously 
furnished was not too good or current. “My 
boss," he says “wasn’t too impressed.” "Can't 
you do better?” On the other hand, the agent 
is out to drive a hard bargain. He could not 
care less about the Soviet cause, the Rus- 
sian’s standing with the “boss” or just how 
valuable the data is. He wants money. 

A Soviet KGB officer and an American agent 
had lunch in a Washington, D.C., restaurant. 
“How much money did you bring?” the agent 
asked to open the conversation. (Social 
amenities at this meeting were few). 
“Money,” exclaimed the Russian in excellent 
English. (Russian diplomats are exceedingly 
well-trained, speak good English, dress in 
American clothes and know how to handle 
themselves with skill in our society). “You 
know, the last paper you brought was no 
good. It wasn’t what we wanted, but even so 
I brought $500 for you to show you we 
appreciate the hard work you did to get it 
and to show you that we trust you." 

The American snapped: "Let's not talk 
any more. First, give me the money. I want 
$5,000." The Russian gave him $500, but the 
American was unhappy. “That's not enough,” 
the agent bellowed, his voice rising. The 
Russian trying to pacify the American, 
laughed slightly and said: “You ask for 
money like we just give it away. We do— 
but for the right information. Now, if you 
tellme what you can bring, then I can tell 
you the value of the information." 

"Pm not going to talk any more,” the 
agent replied in a haughty mood, “until you 
give me my $4,500. Otherwise we are finished." 

They were not finished. It was a typical 
haggling interview—with two raven oppor- 
tunists, one from Russia and the other from 
the United States, arguing over stolen in- 
formation and dolar bills while eating 
chicken and French fried potatoes. 
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These are some of the problems the Rus- 
sians face in dealing with the mercenary 
agent. He is an opportunist who can on occa- 
sions become most difficult to handle, who 
can bid up the price, who can never be fully 
trusted. But the Soviets are knowledgeable of 
this kind of disreputable personality and 
are trained to deal with him. 

The Russians are prone to make payment to 
their agents in $20 bills. In paying large 
sums (several hundred dollars), a group of 
$20 denominations does not make a large 
bundle. On the other hand, the $20 bill is 
readily negotiable. In person-to-person con- 
tacts, the money is often placed in envelopes, 
in rolled up newspapers or, as in one in- 
stance, in & program from a sports event. 
Briefcases which can be exchanged are also 
used. In some instances, elaborate advance 
instructions are followed whereby the money 
is hidden in “dead drops" in stone walls, in 
public parks, near telephone poles. 

In doing his job, the industrial security 
officer must not become complacent. This is 
probably the greatest threat in counter-in- 
telligence work. It is во easy to become com- 
placent, to let standards sag, to not main- 
tain a continuous security educational pro- 
gram for employees. Today, when the Soviet 
Union professes friendship with our country, 
it becomes easy to forget the deadly intent 
of the Soviet espionage services. The KGB 
and the GRU are just as dangerous today as 
five, ten or twenty years ago. 

You in the industrial security field—the 
readers of INDUSTRIAL SECURITY—must 
be particularly alert to the increasing dangers 
of the mercenary agent. This type of spy is a 
current and continuing threat to your com- 
pany and your country. 

Remember the comment of one Soviet who 
boasted rather gleefully: “Money can do any- 
thing, including circumventing the American 
security program.” 

Here is our challenge. 


GAO RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
TIMBERLANE 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr, WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the rising 
costs of Federal and federally assisted 
educational programs make it essential 
that local school districts and State edu- 
cational offices exercise effective controls 
over the expenditure of Federal funds. 
Because weaknesses were evident in such 
controls in the Timberlane Regional 
High School District, N.H, І re- 
quested the Comptroller General of the 
United States to examine certain aspects 
of Federal fund expenditures. 

The Comptroller Generals report, 
dated June 11, 1970, outlines a number of 
suggestions for improvement of controls 
exercised by the New Hampshire State 
educational agency and the Timberlane 
District over Federal grant funds in that 
district and provides guidance for meas- 
ures to be taken to preclude recurrence 
of similar problems at other locations. 

I want to commend Mr. Staats and the 
General Accounting Office for this con- 
structive report and recommendations 
and also the superintendent and the staff 
of the Timberlane Regional High School 
District for taking the initiative in im- 
plementing corrective procedures. I en- 
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close for the Recorp the digest of the 
GAO document along with the response 
of the Acting U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. This is an outstanding example 
of how the different levels of our Federal, 
State, and local governments can work 
together with success and harmony to 
achieve reform when it becomes apparent 
that reform is needed. 


EXPENDITURE OF FEDERAL FUNDS BY TIMBER- 
LANE REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
N.H. 


WHY THE EXAMINATION WAS MADE 


At the request of Congressman Wyman, 
the General Accounting Office (GAO) ex- 
amined reported weaknesses in control over 
Federal grant funds used for equipment pur- 
chases, travel activities, and consultant 
services by the Timberlane Regional High 
School District, New Hampshire. Most of 
the funds came from programs administered 
either directly by the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (HEW), or through the State educa- 
tional agency. 

During fiscal years 1966-69, Timberlane 
received Federal funds totaling $559,230 for 
the operation of various programs. 

The matters in the report were discussed 
with the New Hampshire State educational 
agency and Timberlane, The Office of Edu- 
cation and HEW have not been given an 
opportunity to formally examine and com- 
ment on this report, although certain mat- 
ters were discussed with the Office of Edu- 
cation officials. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Contracts awarded by Timberlane for the 
purchase of equipment may not always have 
been awarded to the low bidders. 

Timberlane awarded a contract for a lan- 
guage laboratory system under a Federal 
grant program to the only company sub- 
mitting a bid. At the direction of the former 
principal, the bid specifications were based 
on the specific capabilities of equipment sold 
by this company. 

Officials of another company told GAO that 
they had attended planning conferences and 
had expressed interest in installing this 
equipment, but did not receive an invitation 
to bid. 

To obtain suitable equipment at the low- 
est possible cost, all companies showing an 
interest in supplying items should be asked 
to submit bids. Specifications should not be 
based on characteristics of a particular 
brand. 

In six other contracts involving Federal 
funds 

—three were awarded to the low bidder, 

—two were awarded on the basis of only 
one bid having been received, and 

—one was awarded to other than the low 

bidder. 
With respect to the latter, the basis for 
awarding it to a higher bidder could not be 
determined either from Timberlane records 
or available officials, GAO emphasizes the 
Importance of the purchasing organization's 
documenting the basis for awarding con- 
tracts to other than the low bidder. 

Prior to February 1968 there were weak- 
nesses in Timberlane's controls over travel 
expenses charged to Federal grants, There- 
after, travel policies and procedures were 
strengthened as a result of suggestions made 
by the State auditor. 

In June 1967 Timberlane paid Federal 
funds of $100 to an individual for services as 
& student consultant. He was subsequently 
determined to be unqualified scholastically. 
The individual represented himself to Tim- 
berlane as having a master's degree when in 
fact he had not graduated from high school. 
Timberlane informed GAO that the Federal 
Government would be reimbursed for the fee. 
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Timberlane also strengthened its procedures 
for hiring consultants. 

Funds awarded to Timberlane by the Office 
of Education were available for expenses in- 
curred only during the period for which the 
grant was made. However, in several in- 
stances, Timberlane used the funds to make 
payments for personal services and travel 
which were to be performed after the grant 
period. GAO found no instances where the 
services did not relate to the project. Because 
of the resulting understated grant balances 
at the close of the preceding grant period, 
the amounts of continuation grants may have 
been higher than would otherwise have been 
the case 

GAO also noted that Federal funds of $930 
may have been spent for equipment and 
furniture related to arts and crafts which 
was ineligible for Federal funding. 

Federal grant funds of $711 were paid to 
two Timberlane employees for services they 
did not perform. The payments were made to 
avoid lapsing of grant funds at the end of 
the grant period. The funds were later re- 
turned to the Timberlane business admin- 
istrator and deposited in the joint personal 
savings account of the business administra- 
tor and the then project director along with 
$100 of unused travel funds previously ad- 
vanced under the Federal grant. 

Subsequently, the funds were returned to 
Timberlane’s account and correctly reported 
to the Office of Education as unspent at the 
end of the grant period for which they were 
available. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OR SUGGESTIONS 


Provide the New Hampshire State educa- 
tional agency with instructions so that ap- 
propriate guidelines will be devised fur local 
educational agencies when buying equipment 
under the Federal program. Similar assist- 
ance may be needed in other states. 

Seek recovery or take other action on the 
basis of the circumstances involved where 
funds awarded to Timberlane for a specific 
grant period were used to pay for personal 
services and travel to be rendered after the 
expiration of the grant period. Also, the Office 
of Education should satisfy itself, through 
the use of HEW's Audit Agency where neces- 
sary, that other local educational agencies are 
recording such costs correctly. 

Make clear to State and local educational 
agencies that grant funds must be deposited 
only in an official bank account of the agency 
receiving such funds. 

Take appropriate action to recover amounts 
which may have been paid to Timberlane for 
arts and crafts items not eligible for Federal 
reimbursement. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Staats: Thank you for your let- 
ter of June 11, 1970, with which you for- 
warded copies of your report to Congress- 
man Louis C. Wyman of New Hampshire re- 
garding the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) examination into the expenditure of 
Federal funds by the Timberlane Regional 
High School District (Timberlane), New 
Hampshire. We appreciate the opportunity 
to review and comment on the findings and 
recommendations, 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT 


We agree that maximum practicable use 
of solicited competitive bidding procedures 
in selecting suppliers is highly desirable in 
the acquisition of equipment with Federal 
grant funds provided to local educational 
agencies (LEAs) under Title III, National 
Defense Education Act (NDEA). We think it 
is equally desirable and appropriate that 
State educational agencies (SEAs), in dis- 
charging their responsibilities for leadership 
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and control in the so-called State plan pro- 
grams, such as that authorized by Title III, 
NDEA, issue guidelines and instructions de- 
signed to promote and regularize LEA use of 
such bidding procedures and assure adequate 
documentation of the basis for final supplier 
selection. 

The Ofüce of Education (OE) cannot, of 
course, dictate the procurement policies and 
procedures followed by any SEA or LEA in 
acquiring equipment with Federal grant 
funds. These matters must be governed by 
applicable State statutes and regulations, 
with due regard for local authority, respon- 
sibility, and initiative in dealing with local 
needs and circumstances. OE does, however, 
share with each SEA a clear responsibility 
to promote the economical use of Federal 
grant funds so as to yield maximum program 
effectiveness and educational benefits. En- 
couragement of equipment acquisition 
through solicited competitive bidding is a 
means to that end. 

The OE guidelines for SEA administration 
of the Title III, NDEA program currently are 
under revision. In light of the GAO findings 
and recommendations in the Timberlane re- 
port, a statement substantially as follows is 
being considered for incorporation in the 
revised issuance: 


EQUIPMENT PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND 
PROCEDURES 


Equipment purchased through use of title 
III NDEA funds will be acquired in accord- 
ance with established State and local pro- 
curement policies &nd procedures. In the 
&bsence of such policies and procedures, the 
procurement process, at least in the case of 
acquisition of a single item, two or more 
like items, or a group of related items (e.g., 
system components), having an estimated 
cost in excess of $1,000, should include: (8) 
solicited competitive bidding; (b) use of bid 
specifications drawn to permit and encourage 
submission of bids by at least three (3) 
qualified suppliers; and (c) documentation, 
in project records, of the basis for final sup- 
plier selection. 

The same OE issuance will emphasize that 
the substance of procurement policies and 
procedures are matters solely for SEA de- 
termination in consonance with State stat- 
utes and regulations and in recognition of 
the operation of local rules and ordinances. 
The issuance also will stress, however, OE's 
readiness to render appropriate technical as- 
sistance in the installation of an equipment 
acquisition system at the SEA level after 
basic statutory and policy questions have 
been resolved, 

In further response to the GAO findings 
and recommendations pertinent to equip- 
ment acquisition policies and procedures, 
and to reinforce the effect of the OE state- 
ments proposed above, this subject will be 
afforded greater emphasis in the course of 
subsequent State Management Reviews. 
These week-long SEA-level reviews, 19 of 
which are scheduled to be conducted dur- 
ing fiscal year 1971 by teams of program 
and management specialists from the Bureau 
of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
provide an excellent vehicle for on-site ap- 
praisal of SEA attention to, and effectiveness 
in, this area of management and for OE 
recommendations for further improvement 
therein. (It should be stated here that, while 
the State of New Hampshire is not among 
the 19 SEAs presently scheduled for a State 
Management Review in the current fiscal 
year, consideration now will be given to in- 
cluding that State in the schedule if one of 
the 19 selected States requests deferment 
until a later fiscal year. Addition of New 
Hampshire as a 20th target State in fiscal 
year 1971 is not feasible due to budget and 
manpower constraints.) 
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CONTROLS OVER TRAVEL EXPENDITURES 


With regard to control and documenta- 
tion of travel expenditures charged to Fed- 
eral funds provided under title III, Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA), we note the GAO finding that 
Timberlane began strengthening its perti- 
nent policies and procedures as early as 
February 1968 and that the present system 
for travel regulations and documentation 
appears to provide adequate Federal fund 
control and accountability. 

The necessity for improved LEA account- 
ing for, and documenting of, costs charged to 
Federal funds was under active discussion 
with the New Hampshire SEA prior to issu- 
ance of the Timberlane report. A recent 
audit of SEA administration of the program 
authorized by Title I, ESEA, conducted by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) Audit Agency, indicated that 
a number of LEAs are deficient in maintain- 
ing accounting records and supporting docu- 
mentation with respect to expenditures of 
Federal funds, Similar conditions have been 
noted in the course of recent HEW audits of 
other Federally funded educational programs 
in New Hampshire. The effectiveness of the 
SEA-administered program of local audits of 
Federally supported projects also is an open 
question under active OE consideration in 
conjunction with the SEA. 

The findings and recommendations con- 
tained in the Timberlane report give added 
impetus to these ongoing actions which are 
designed to strengthen State agency fiscal 
management policies and procedures and 
LEA operational fund control and account- 
ability performance. 


CONSULTANT SERVICES 


It appears from the Timberlane report 
that the earlier unsatisfactory procedures 
pertinent to engagement of consultants were 
rectified beginning in February 1968 and 
that present practices insure against the em- 
ployment of unqualified personnel. With re- 
gard to LEA documentation of the nature 
and results of consultant services at the 
project level the Timberlane report notes 
OE issuance, in January 1970, of an admin- 
istrative bulletin to all Chief State School 
Officers emphasizing the importance and 
value of such permanent documentation. 
Assessment of the extent and effectiveness of 
SEA implementation of that bulletin will be 
made during the current cycle of State Man- 
agement Reviews discussed earlier herein. 
The matter also will be discussed during the 
next scheduled series of OE-sponsored re- 
gional meetings with State-level Title III, 
ESEA officials. We anticipate also that any 
significant deficiencies in SEA implementa- 
tion of the aforementioned bulletin will be 
cited in subsequent reports of HEW Audit 
Agency review of the Title III, ESEA program. 


FUNDS USED TO PAY FOR PERSONAL SERVICES AND 
TRAVEL TO BE PERFORMED AFTER THE EXPIRA- 
TION OF THE GRANT PERIOD 
The Timberlane report cites numerous in- 

stances in which the LEA, in 1966 and 1967, 

charged to Title III, ESEA funds awarded for 

& specific grant period the costs of personal 

services and travel to be performed subse- 

quent to the end of that period. As the re- 
port notes, such actions were clear violations 

of the pertinent Federal regulations. See 45 

CFR 118.15(b) (4), which states, in part: 
"Federal funds shall be considered to be 

expended by the local educational agency ... 

on the basis of the time in which such [per- 
sonal] services were rendered, such travel 
was performed. ..." 

The actions under discussion caused an 
understatement by the LEA of the unex- 
pended fund balances reported to OE at the 
close of the grant periods during which the 
funds in question were available. This, in 
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turn, invalidated the accuracy of OE deter- 
minations of the funding required by the 
LEA during subsequent budget periods of the 
projects involved. 

We will make an immediate analysis of all 
grant awards, expenditure reports and allied 
fiscal data related to Timberlane's Title III, 
ESEA project(s) during the time span in 
question, to determine whether or not, at the 
termination of the entire project period, the 
LEA's reported and refunded balance of un- 
expended funds was adjusted to offset the 
effects of the earlier understatements of 
available funds, Should it appear that any 
&dditional refund is required, OE will take 
immediate recoupment action. 

As noted in the Timberlane report, direct 
administration of the Title IIT, ESEA program 
now is the responsibility of the New Hamp- 
shire SEA, acting under an annual State 
plan approved by this Office. Therefore, to 
preclude recurrence of the regulatory vio- 
lations under discussion, at timberlane or at 
other local agencies, we will take prompt ac- 
tion, in conjunction with SEA officials, to as- 
sure complete understanding of the funding 
principles involved and to stress the need for 
close SEA surveillance of LEA fiscal practices, 
through project monitoring and audit pro- 
cedures. 

OTHER MATTERS RELATING TO CONTROL OVER 
GRANT FUNDS 


With respect to the questionable payment 
of Title III, NDEA funds to Timberlane in 
connection with purchase of arts and crafts 
equipment and furniture, we have learned 
that the New Hampshire SEA already has 
instructed Timberlane to refund $930, the 
Federal share of the total purchase price. OE 
will monitor this refund action to its com- 
pletion and will request the SEA to adjust 1ts 
annual financial report on Title III, NDEA 
funds to account for the refunded amount. 

In the 1967 matter of deposit of Title III, 
ESEA funds in the joint personal savings ac- 
count of two Timberlane officials, we note 
that the funds in question were later with- 
drawn from that account and were included 
in the unexpended balance to OE for the 
budget period during which they were avail- 
&ble for expenditure. Nonetheless, we do not 
countenance either the deposit action or the 
earlier transactions whereby the same funds 
were paid to Timberlane employees—either as 
travel advances or for services never ren- 
dered—to avoid the lapsing of said funds at 
the end of the budget period. 

A revision of the Title III, ESEA instrurc- 
tional manual now is in progress. That re- 
vision will incorporate a clear, unequivocal 
statement that Title III, ESEA funds distrib- 
uted to a LEA are to be deposited in an 
Official bank account held by, and in the 
name of, the recipient local agency. The in- 
struction will emphasize SEA responsibility 
for strict enforcement of that banking pro- 
cedure. 

We have previously stated that the pay- 
ment of Title III, ESEA funds for personal 
services which LEA officials knew had not 
been, and would not be, rendered—represent 
aggravated instances of that practice by 
Timberlane. 

We have indicated previously our planned 
actions to assure full understanding of Title 
ПІ, ESEA fund accountability regulations 
and procedures on the part of New Hamp- 
shire SEA officials and to stress the necessity 
for close supervision and surveillance of LEA 
fiscal practices. The transactions listed above 
will be cited to show the need for effective 
SEA programs of project monitoring and 
&uditing of LEA accounts and procedures. 

To augment and reinforce all of the spe- 
cific remedial actions discussed herein, OE 
will request the HEW Audit Agency to sched- 
ule, as soon as practicable, reviews of New 
Hampshire SEA administration of the pro- 
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grams authorized by Title III, NDEA and 
Title III, ESEA. The results of those audits 
will permit OE to assess the current need for 
additional broad-based guidance and tech- 
nical assistance at the State level, 
Sincerely, 
T. H. BELL, 
Acting U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


WORLD SANITY 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, during 
these troubled times, there are men of 
great faith who inspire others to lead a 
good life by their own example and abil- 
ity to communicate. Such a man is the 
Reverend Dr. C. Newman Faulconer, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Greenville, S.C. Just recently, Dr. Faul- 
coner delivered a magnificent sermon 
taken from I Thessalonians 4: 11-12. Be- 
cause his message is so timely, I com- 
mend it to the attention of the people of 
this Nation and the Congress as follows: 


WoRLD SANITY 


Text: I Thessalonians 4: 11-12—"Study to 
be quiet and to work with your own hands 
that ye may walk honestly and that you 
may have lack of nothing." 

In the fourth chapter of Paul's epistle to 
the Thessalonians, he gives us a fivefold pro- 
gram for world sanity. Many times people 
ask me, “What is this world coming to?” Well, 
what is it coming to? We do not have any 
evidence that it is coming to its senses. We 
do not have any evidence that it is coming 
to its knees. But a more relevant question is 
not what is the world coming to, but what or 
who has come to the world. In the beginning 
of this chapter, Paul says, “I beg you, I pray 
you by the Lord Jesus, that you will continue 
to learn more and more about the life that 
pleases God.” The life that is pleasing to God 
is the only life that is satisfying to man. 
This particular epistle is the earliest of the 
writings of Paul. It is thought by many 
scholars to be the oldest book in the New 
Testament, written perhaps about twenty 
years after the death of Jesus Christ. In this 
fivefold program for world sanity, we find 
three of the ingredients of the program in 
the verses we have announced as our text, 
and the other two aspects of the program 
are found in the context. 


I. QUIETNESS 


If we are to have a sane, satisfying and 
satisfactory world, if we are to have a part 
in bringing sanity to this planet, we must 
learn, by the grace of God, how to live quietly. 
The New English Version of the New Testa- 
ment puts it, “Let your ambition be to keep 
calm.” We may learn a lesson, if we are in- 
terested in doing so, from a statement which 
throughout the years has challenged me: “I 
heard the guns at sunset roar, but I never 
heard the sun go down.” Someone has said, 
“The gods come to us on feet of wool.” I 
wonder why it is that we sing as one of the 
nativity hymns “Silent Night, Holy Night"? 
The Bible says, “In quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength,” and God is still 
saying to & noisy, jittery, panicky world, 
“Keep still and know that I am God.” There 
is great therapeutic, healing value in the 
sacrament of silence. “Forests were made that 
weary men might rest and find their souls 
again.” 

I have read about certain experiments 
which have been made in laboratories where 
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experts have endeavored to discover the ef- 
fects of sound on the muscles, nerves, the 
respiratory system, the mind, and even on 
the soul and the spirit. The National Coun- 
cil for Noise Abatement has indicated that 
noise is one of the dangerous areas of pol- 
lution in this age of a polluted world, We 
pollute our streams, we pollute the air, we 
pollute the minds of our young people, and 
noise is a type of pollution that is con- 
tributing to the unrest and tension of our 
neurotic age. In laboratory tests mice have 
been driven insane by noise. They have not 
only been driven insane, but they also have 
been driven to their death. Decades and 
decades ago some wise man said, “The sal- 
vation of our jittery civilization depends 
upon man's willingness and ability to learn 
how to sit quietly and alone for five min- 
utes in a room.” Paul said, “Study to be 
quiet.” Make a deliberate effort to live a life 
of quietness and calmness. 


II. INDUSTRY 


If we are to have world sanity, we must 
not only learn to live quietly—we must learn 
how to live industriously. “Study to be quiet 
and to tend to your own business and to 
work with your own hands.” Happy indeed 
is the man who is gainfully employed. The 
happy individual in this world is the indi- 
vidual who is making a contribution by do- 
ing something worthwhile. And so Paul says, 
“We need to study to be quiet, and men need 
also to think very seriously about the im- 
perative necessity of learning how to work 
with their own hands, Of course, it is not a 
laughing matter when we see certain deliber- 
ate efforts to encourage laziness and indol- 
ence on the part of multitudes of individ- 
uals. Let it never be said that the church 
lacks love or charity or sympathy, that the 
church has no concern for people who are 
down and out and underprivileged. We are 
concerned with such individuals, but I, for 
one, do not see how in the name of com- 
mon sense, in the name of humanity, and 
in the name of God, we can be stupid enough 
to say that regardless of what your attitude is 
toward life, regardless of what you are will- 
ing or unwilling to do to contribute some- 
thing to life, we are going to give you a 
guaranteed income. Methinks this is one of 
the problems of our jittery age today. Man 
needs to work; Man needs to engage in crea- 
tive labor! So Paul says, “Study to be quiet 
and give some thought to the necessity of 
working with your own hands.” 

Not a single week passes that this church 
does not give handouts in your name and 
in the name of Christ to needy persons who 
come by seeking help. We want to help, and 
we do help, but the best way to help men is 
to help them to learn how and to want to 
help themselves. Jesus said, “Work while it is 
day, for the night cometh when no man can 
work." In periods of old age and incapacita- 
tion, we can understand how individuals need 
to lean on someone else, but the Bible is right 
in saying, "Work when you can," remember- 
ing that the day will come when you can’t. 
Jesus also said, "My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.” Oh, Jesus was a dreamer, but He 
was never a drifter. Warren Beale in his 
prayer a moment ago, spoke of our world of 
beauty and of bounty, and indeed God has 
put up in His storehouse abundance and 
plenty. If you want coal, the law of toil says 
you must dig for it. If you want to harvest a 
crop, the law of toil says you must plough 
and sow and work for it. If you want to 
build up a bank account, the law of toil says 
you must work for it. Toil is one of the laws 
of life. Paul indicated that the world needs 
to know this, and that even Christians from 
time to time need to be reminded of 1t. 

Paul lived and wrote in a time when peo- 
ple felt, as some people feel today, that the 
world was coming to an end. Someone spoke 
to me just yesterday about the nearness of 
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the return of Christ and the end of this age. 
A self-appointed prophet had worked out a 
little formula whereby he could prove, with 
a guaranteed certainty, that within a certain 
number of years history will come to a climax 
and the world will end. Well, some of Paul's 
contemporaries thought the same thing, and, 
as @ result of it, they said, "Why work any 
more? Let's just sit down and fold our hands, 
twiddle our thumbs, and wait for the Lord 
to come and receive us into glory." Paul said, 
"No, as long as you have even one day left, 
it must be a day of work and of toil" You 
remember these words of Paul. "If a man 
wil not work, neither let him eat.” Then 
Paul has something else to say not just 
about the necessity, the imperative necessity, 
of living industriously, but he indicates that 
in this way, and in this way alone, can man 
live with a sense of dignity. “Tend to your 
own business and work with your own hands, 
and in this way you will earn for yourself a 
reputation of honesty in the outside world, 
&nd you will achieve an honorable independ- 
ence." Amen. 
III. DECENCY 


If we are to have world sanity, Paul indi- 
cates that there is a third thing we need. 
We need to learn how to live quietly, to live 
industriously, and to live decently. Now what 
is about to be said is not something I have 
thought up in my study or dreamed up on 
my pillow. This is something that is said 
very dogmatically and clearly in the revealed 
word of God, and Paul says more about this 
in this particular chapter than anything 
else. He wants men to learn how to live 
calmly and to live industriously, but the em- 
phasis of this chapter is that men should 
learn how to live decently. He says, “You 
need to earn for yourself a reputation for 
honesty and honor," and indeed this is true. 
But how are we going to earn this reputation 
for honesty and honor? Paul speaks of “God's 
plan—But you can frustrate God's plan." So- 
ciety can repudiate God's plan. But says 
Paul: "God's plan is to make you holy." And 
here in verse eight he uses a play on words: 
"It is not for nothing that the Spirit God 
gives is called the Holy Spirit.” God's plan 
is to make you holy, and the Spirit God 
gives is called the Holy Spirit." God's plan 
cooperate with God in His plan to make you 
holy and to make this & holy world, to 
cleanse and purify our contaminated so- 
ciety, then you must, “make a clean cut with 
sexual immorality." I visited historic Corinth 
in the ancient world where travelers see 
nothing but crumbling ruins of what was 
once one of the busiest and most famous 
cities in the world. You can see huge stones 
which were parts of temples, but in that an- 
cient and corrupt day in the temple, where 
people went presumably to worship God, they 
had more than one thousand temple prosti- 
tutes. Oh, Paul knew the problem of chang- 
ing the attitude and changing the character 
of people who lived in this sensuous, pagan 
world. Paul insisted, "God's plan is to make 
you holy, and this means on your part, first 
of all, a clean cut with sexual immorality. 
Everyone of you should learn to control your 
body, keeping it pure and treating it with 
respect, and never regarding it as an instru- 
ment for self-gratification as pagans do who 
have no knowledge of God.” Then Paul adds, 
“You cannot break this rule without suffer- 
ing the consequences.” 

In a meeting just recently in a high 
church court, a paper was presented on the 
subject of sex. We are living in an age of 
sexual license, and even some of the leaders 
in the church are beginning to encourage 
sexual looseness and license. Some of you 
read portions of this paper which was to 
be presented to this church court. Excerpts 
of it appeared in Parade magazine. Some 
of the delegates attending this particular 
meeting were prepared to voice their pro- 
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test and to make an effort to get the re- 
port changed; thus & resolution was intro- 
duced asking this high ecclesiastical court 
to label as sin adultery, fornication, pre- 
marital sex, and other aspects of this par- 
ticular problem. Nearly four hundred per- 
sons at this particular ecclesiastical conven- 
tion voted not to label these things sin. 
We can sympathize with our young people 
who have all the temptations that any age 
and any generation throughout the cen- 
turies have faced, but we are making it 
more difficult for them by taking down the 
fences and direction signs. Permissiveness 
is substituted for taboos and prohibitions, 
and it is more difficult to accomplish what 
Paul is begging for and praying for here. 
Those who would be Chistians need to be 
reminded that God's plan is to make you 
holy and to give you the grace and the ability 
to cut yourself loose from sexual promis- 
cuity and license. 

We are living in a world which is neither 
mentally nor morally mature, much less 
spiritually mature. In a program for world 
sanity we desperately need to do something 
about our salacious literature, our porno- 
graphic motion pictures, and the contami- 
nating filth that is being dispensed in the 
world today. There is a quotation from the 
Old Testament prophet Jeremiah who was 
concerned about this same problem. He 
spoke of the idolatry and the sexual loose- 
ness of the people of his day who were cor- 
rupting his nation, and with a tone of sor- 
row and lamentation he said, “But my peo- 
ple love it so.” Yes, we love to have it so. 
Read what Edward Gibbons says about the 
decline and downfall of Rome, and you 
see all of the elements of decay which de- 
stroyed ancient Rome working on our so- 
ciety today. Corruption ultimately and in- 
evitably leads to collapse. 


Iv. LOVE 


The fourth ingredient that Paul indi- 
cates we find in verse nine when he says: 
“As touching brotherly love ye need not that 
I write unto you: for ye yourselves are 
taught by God to love one another.” If we 
are to have world sanity, men must live 
quietly, men must live industriously, men 
must live decently, and men must live loy- 
ingly. Regarding brotherly love, Paul has 
something wonderful to say here. I can say it, 
too, about most of the members of this 
congregation. Paul affirms: “You don't have 
any need for written instructions. God Him- 
self is teaching you how to love each other." 
And God is the only One who can teach us 
this important lesson of life. Dan Cupid 
can't teach it. I can't teach it. God, Who is 
& God of love and Who ís Love, is the only 
Teacher Who can teach man how to live lov- 
ingly. Now this was somewhat of a startling 
novelty in Paul's day when the world was 
torn asunder by schisms and divisions. Paul 
declares, “You need to learn how to live 
lovingly, to quit fragmenting God's world, 
to quit dividing God's world." Yes, this is 
one of the scandals of the church, Even in 
the church we have somehow refused to 
learn how, by the enabling grace of the 
Spirit of God, to live lives of Love, in order 
to transform the world from a battlefield 
into & brotherhood. You have heard a little 
poem called “The Magic Circle": 


“He drew a circle to shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 
But Love and I had the wit to win. 
We drew a circle that took him in." 


What is the real answer to the generation 
gap, to the racial divisions, to all the 
schisms in the church? We need to draw a 
circle which is the magic circle of love that 
will take others in. I can't think of a better 
story than one I have shared with you be- 
fore. In verse eight Paul uses the word 
"despiseth." In a certain community there 
was an old negro man who had the reputa- 
tion of being the happiest individual in 
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town. One day a minister stopped him on 
the street and said, "Uncle George, you know 
you have an enviable reputation in our com- 
munity. Everyone speaks of you as the hap- 
piest man in our town. Explain to me the 
secret of your happiness." The Christian 
Negro gentleman replied: “Boss, I guess it's 
because I ain't got nobody in my despisery.” 
Yes, the happy individual and the happy 
Society is the individual and the society of 
individuals living in the radius of Christ's 
redeeming, transforming love! 


V. HOPE 


There is the fifth and final ingredient 
given in this program for world sanity. Last- 
ly, Paul says, we must learn how, as children 
of God, to live hopefully. There are many 
things to discourage us and to drive us al- 
most to despair, but I refuse to let the world 
situation drive me to despair. The Bible ís 
а message of hope; it is a message of victory. 
It is not a message of defeat, defeatism or de- 
spair. So in the concluding part of chap- 
ter four, Paul says, "I would not have you 
to be ignorant brethren, concerning those 
who have died, that you sorrow not even as 
others who have no hope." Paul knew the 
hopelessness of a dark and pagan world, but 
Paul says, "I would not have you to live in 
this sort of ignorance, this kind of darkness, 
and in this realm of despair. I would not 
have you to be ignorant, brethren, as others 
who have no hope." We do have hope in 
time and in eternity, for "since we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again even so do 
we know that God will bring with Him those 
who sleep in Jesus." 

What is this hope? It is a hope that we 
shall live again, that the grave is not the 
end, that there is life beyond this life and 
beyond this death. It is à hope that we shall 
live again with those we have loved and 
lost for a while. “For if we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, then we also know that 
those who sleep 1n Christ we shall see again." 
An additional aspect of this hope is not just 
that we shall live again, not just that we will 
see again those we have loved and lost for a 
while, but that we shall live with them 
throughout the endless ages of eternity in 
God's eternal Now, in the presence of the 
living Christ. 

The very final sentence in this chapter is 
this: "God has given me this message on this 
matter, so by all means use it to encourage 
one another.” Let this be our program and 
our prayer that God will again bring sanity 
to our confused and insane world. 

(Sermon by Dr. C. Newman Faulconer, 
June 14, 1970, First Presbyterian Church— 
Greenville, S.C. Preached extemporaneously 
and typed from tape recording.) 


H.R. 18701—NATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK ACT OF 1970 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I have noted 
with particular interest the remarks of 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. PAT- 
MAN) in the Recorp of July 29, 1970, 
made in connection with the introduc- 
tion of the National Development Bank 
Act of 1970, H.R. 18701. 

That bill would establish a National 
Development Bank for the purpose of 
making and guaranteeing loans to pub- 
lic and private entities to carry out eco- 
nomic development projects. The bill is 
grounded in a recognition that economic 
conditions have resulted in a period of 
scarce money and high interest rates. 
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The bill's author has recognized that the 
bite of these conditions has been sharply 
felt by State and local governments 
which find it increasingly difficult to 
raise money to finance important public 
projects. 

However, there is another segment of 
our economy which feels the tight pinch 
of inflation and high interest rates. I 
am referring to the Nation’s small busi- 
nesses. Their financial difficulties are 
always substantial, but in times such 
as these, the difficulties become acute. 
Probably no one is more familiar with 
these special problems of small business 
than is the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas who so ably serves this 
House as chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, the special problems for 
small business in today’s economy have 
also been recognized by President Nixon. 
On March 20, 1970, in a message to Con- 
gress, the President expressed his con- 
cern and suggested a comprehensive 
legislative program for meeting the spe- 
cial needs of the small businessmen. 
Those legislative proposals have been 
referred to the Congress, and in large 
part, are embodied in H.R. 16644, which 
Mr. WIDNALL and I introduced, the Small 
Business Amendments of 1970. Among 
the provisions of that bill of special in- 
terest is one that would allow the Small 
Business Administration, in connection 
with an SBA-guaranteed loan, to make 
interest assistance grants to the small 
business borrower. This, in my view, 
would be a very effective way for the 
small businessman to overcome the 
hardships of high interest rates. 

H.R. 16644, is presently pending before 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
I hope that hearings wil be scheduled 
Soon, and that favorable action on the 
administration proposals will result. 


THE FORMOSA MYTH 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I delivered a paper on For- 
mosa at a Members of Congress for 
Peace Through Law—MCPL—luncheon: 
Dr. Marilyn B. Young, at my sugges- 
tion, has read my paper and in turn 
called to my attention an essay "Peking 
and Washington: Is Taiwan the Obsta- 
cle?" by Edward Friedman. I found this 
article very useful. It appears in the 
book "China and Ourselves," edited by 
R. Terrill, and I include a portion of Dr. 
Friedman's contribution at this point 
in the RECORD: 

LEAVING Ir Up TO PEKING 

When a contingent of Harvard University’s 
Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars 
visited Chinese diplomats in Paris in 1969, 
they told the Chinese that they supported 
China’s claim to Formosa. The Chinese 
diplomats, however, did not put forth such 
a claim. Instead they thanked these Amer- 
icans for their support of China's just stand 
that the American military must leave the 
Formosa area. In short, aside from “October 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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First" rhetoric, there seems to be little evi- 
dence that China is demanding Formosa as 
the price of better relations with the United 
States. China's rational fear is armed, hos- 
tile powers at its door. It has compromised 
and wil compromise much else to try to re- 
move that danger. 
THE CONTINUING POWER OF TAIPEI 

Many people in the free world would cringe 
at the prospect of placing the people of For- 
mosa under a dictatorship they do not want. 
Of course the people of Formosa already live 
under such a dictatorship, that of Chiang 
Kai-shek. But for power politics specialists, 
the fate of Formosa itself has never been 
viewed as a vital American concern. There- 
fore many foreign relations specialists in and 
out of the government are quite willing to 
sacrifice the Formosan people to America's 
broad interests or the administration’s nar- 
row political interests. Ambassador Rei- 
schauer, for example, “would not oppose re- 
conciliation between Taiwan and the main- 
land if it should come.” As Reischauer sees 
America's interests in the Formosa area, “we 
can accommodate ourselves almost any out- 
come without great menace to our own vital 
national interests." з 

Peking is not suggesting that it favors an 
independent Formosa. Yet Peking certainly 
knows that Formosa, even without American 
military bases, would stay within America's 
or Japan's economic orbit. Peking seems to 
have been suggesting for fifteen years now 
that she is willing to risk that outcome in 
order to move America's military threat fur- 
ther from her borders. Is America willing to 
risk a Formosa open to economic and cul- 
tural relations, better able to decide her own 
fate, and free of American backing, for an 
aggressive Chiang Kai-shek? American poli- 
tics would first have to free itself from Chiang 
Kai-shek before it could consider that alter- 
native and open itself to a new relationship 
with China. 

It is easy to believe that the days of Mc- 
Carthyism are past and that America can 
now act rationally in its own interests and 
in the larger interests of peace in Asia. Un- 
fortunately the evidence does not quite sup- 
port such an optimistic assessment. In June 
1969, when Secretary of State Rogers sug- 
gested that America recognize Mongolia and 
win for Washington “a valuable listening 
post,” President Nixon reportedly resisted 
the proposal “primarily because of strong 
objections from the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in Taiwan—the same reason that 
made Washington back away from recogniz- 
ing Mongolia in 1961,"* Chiang Kai-shek 
still seems to have veto power over American 
policy. Perhaps he will change his mind on 
Mongolia as he moves closer to Moscow; he 
did that once before in 1946. Either way, 
Washington still does not seem able to decide 
America’s China policy on any rational or 
national-interest basis. Chiang Kai-shek's 
view of Mongolia changes with his interna- 
tional political position. China's policy simi- 
larly 15 flexible with regard to Formosa. Only 
American policy remains frozen. 

PEKING'S ERRORS AND TAIPEIS PLOTS 

This is not to suggest that China's policy 
has been all wise or entirely open. Peking's 
1958 judgment on the state of relations be- 
tween Chiang Kai-shek and America was in 
error. The policy of attacking the offshore 
islands based on that misjudgment was a 
serious blunder. In addition, China would 
do much better in the international arena if 
she openly said that she recognizes that 
twenty years of de facto independence of 
Formosa—or 75 years counting from the 
Japanese takeover—makes some difference. 
She could then say she sympathizes with the 
desire of the Formosan people to overthrow 
the military dictatorship of Chiang Kai-shek 
that rests on American military backing. She 
could say that while she hopes that in the 
long run that the people on Formosa will 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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naturally choose to be one with their broth- 
ers on the mainland, their mainland broth- 
ers now support the people of Formosa in 
their immediate struggle against Chiang 
Kai-shek and the American military. Such a 
policy statement would place full blame for 
continuing armed hostilities against China 
on Chiang Kai-shek and the United States, 
and still not foreclose the nationalist aspi- 
rations of the leaders and people of China 
for a single, united Chinese nation. 

Of course Kai-shek and his col- 
leagues will do everything they can to pre- 
vent a smoothing of troubled waters between 
China and America. They will continue by 
armed acts to try to make the Formosa 
Straits a turbulent sea of war. They had 
Douglas MacArthur’s backing and came 
close to succeeding in obtaining American 
support for attacking China late in 1950. 
They offered their troops for use in the Viet- 
nam War, hoping that would induce a re- 
action from China and thus escalate the 
Peking-W. n confrontation. They urge 
Washington to bomb Peking's nuclear in- 
stallations. They are happy to have Formosa 
used for U-2 spy flights over China and for 
training, supplying, and storing for wars in 
South and Southeast Asia, everywhere from 
Tibet, to Burma, to Vietnam, to Indonesia. 
Consequently, one can expect Chiang Kai- 
shek to try to get America to move missiles 
or atomic weapons or military bases and 
troops to Formosa—anything to keep For- 
mosa & somewhat viable and threatening 
military worry for Peking so that China's 
relations with the United States cannot eas- 
ily improve. Since there seems to be little 
organized opposition to Chiang Kai-shek's 
plans, he may yet succeed 1n further embroil- 
ing America against its own interests. 

Silence seems to be the American stance 
with regard to its interests in the Formosa 
area. There was no public discussion of 
Washington’s decision to approve Chiang 
Kai-shek’s son as his successor on Formosa. 
There does not seem to be any move afoot to 
withdraw American backing for the military 
deployments on the islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu. Formosans in Japan deemed danger- 
ous by Chiang Kai-shek's regime have been 
kidnaped, jailed, and deported. Formosans re- 
turning from America have been barbarously 
punished by Chiang Kai-shek for exercising 
American political rights while in the United 
States. There 1s no loud, sustained, and or- 
ganized outcry from American academics 
(myself included). After all, why antagonize 
Chiang Kai-shek and lose access to research 
materials on Formosa, as a few courageous 
American scholars haye done? And more im- 
portant, why antagonize Chiang Kai-shek 
and endanger innocent and apolitical Chinese 
acquaintances on Formosa? 

Elements in the Department of Justice con- 
tinue to serve Chiang Kai-shek’s interests. 
In the early 1950s they pressured Chinese 
students in America. In the late 1950s they 
successfully scared the Macmillan Publishing 
Company from distributing Ross Koen’s book 
on the China lobby in American politics.‘ In 
the last days of the Johnson administration 
and again in the first days of the Nixon ad- 
ministration, the Internal Security Division 
of the Justice Department ordered the United 
Formosans in America for [Formosan] Inde- 
pendence to register as a foreign agent. Such 
registration could invite reprisais to the For- 
mosans and their families still in Formosa. 
Has the political atmosphere which forced 
Harry Truman’s hand in 1950 changed so 
very much? While it may well be true that 
Chiang Kai-shek and his people “have an 
ever diminishing potential to influence 
Washington's China policy,” 5 that influence 
does not seem yet to have diminished to a 
point that is safe for America, China, or 
peace in Asia. 


THE FORMOSA MYTH 


The point is not that Formosa cannot be 
an obstacle to better relations between China 
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and America. Mao Tse-tung’s successors who 
have been brought up on the rhetoric of 
“liberate Formosa” may come to believe and 
act on the slogan as he has not. The issue 
may get entangled in domestic Chinese poli- 
tics, and men in Peking may find it no easier 
to seem soft on American imperialism than 
American politicians can readily afford to 
seem soft on communism, 

Yet one point stands out clearly. The ac- 
cepted belief about “the same old roadblock 
in the way: the fate of the island of Tai- 
wan,” © is a myth. I would suggest that there 
is no cluster of fundamental, vital, irrecon- 
cilable interests separating the People’s Re- 
public of China from the United States of 
America. Rather, the prior concerns of mod- 
erate liberals for other areas has permitted 
extreme conservatives to win their way with 
regard to China because the liberals thought 
the sacrifice there would be worth the gain 
elsewhere. In a Cold War, anti-Communist 
climate that fears all revolution, the moder- 
ates have been forced out. 

In the mid-1950s, in the early 1960s, and 
probably again today, China has been willing 
to discuss a settlement with America. Not 
once yet has America sat down seriously at 
the negotiating table with China to test the 
character of such a settlement. Meanwhile 
Chiang Kai-shek has done and continues to 
do all in his power to create situations that 
will prevent a settlement. The crux of the 
problem then is not an unproved and un- 
tested Chinese demand for Formosa but & 
weakness in the political system of the 
United States that permits America’s foreign 
policy toward China to reflect the whims of 
а discredited general on Formosa more than 
the interests of the people of the United 
States and the conditions for a stable peace 
in Asia. 

FOOTNOTES 

1A report of the visit in Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, May 22, 1969. The contingent’s 
“Position Paper” appeared in the Newsletter 
of the CCAS, May 1969. 

* Edwin О, Reischauer, “Transpacific Rela- 
tions," in Agenda for the Nation (New York, 
1968), pp. 423-24. 

* Nei York Times, June 15, 1969. 

*See Bulletin of Concerned. Asian Scholars, 
May 1969, pp. 27-31. 

*Louis Halasz, Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view, May 22, 1969, p. 445. 

* Ibid., p. 444. 


Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that if 
both the United States and China rec- 
ognize that the people living on Formosa 
are entitled to self-determination, United 
States-China relations will quickly im- 
prove. Dr. Friedman’s view that “there 
is no cluster of fundamental, vital, ir- 
reconcilable interests separating the 
People's Republic of China from the 
United States of America" may or may 
not be valid. I hope it is. But it is my 
view that improved Chinese—-United 
States relations should not depend upon 
sacrificing the people living on Formosa 
either to the Chiang Kai-shek regime 
or to the mainland Chinese. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
TO CONDUCT A FAMILY PLAN- 
NING CENTER 


HON. RICHARDSON PREYER 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 
Mr. PREYER of North Carolina. Mr. 


Speaker, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity has recently announced a $480,000 
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grant to the Carolina Population Center 
at the University of North Carolina to 
conduct a family planning program in 19 
counties. 

The center will plan and conduct a 
program that will seek to increase the 
participation of private physicians as 
suppliers of such services to the poor. The 
program offers great potential for the 
delivery of such services to poor women 
in rural areas who have limited access 
to health clinies. Also, the project will 
involve feedback from the consumers of 
the services so we can gain knowledge 
from the participants for future pro- 
grams. 

In view of the fact that we will soon be 
looking at a Senate-passed bill that 
would increase this Nation's commitment 
of resources to the goal of providing 
family planning services to all women on 
a voluntary basis, I would like to place 
some articles on this project in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Baltimore Afro-American, July 18, 
1970] 


PILOT PROJECT To PROVIDE FAMILY PLANNING 
FOR POOR 


WaAsHINGTON.—Low income couples will 
have the opportunity to seek family planning 
aid from private physicians in a pioneering 
program soon to be launched in 22 rural 
areas of North Carolina. 

The program, announced in Washington 
this week will be carried out by the Carolina 
Population Center of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill under a $500,000 Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity grant. 

The Center, established in 1966, conducts 
research, training and service activities ex- 
tending from North Carolina and other 
Southern states to multiple relationships in 
Thailand, India, the Middle East and Latin 
America. 

Participating in the conference were Con- 
gressmen L. Richardson Preyer, Democrat 
from North Carolina’s Sixth District; Nick 
Galifianakis, Democrat from the Fourth Dis- 
trict; and Roy Taylor of the 11th. 

Representing the Center were Dr. Trois 
Johnson, associate director of the Carolina 
Population Center in charge of state and 
national projects; Dr. John B, Graham, 
chairman of the UNC Population Policy 
Board and State Representative Arthur 
Jones, population policy consultant. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity was 
represented by Dr. George Contis, chief of 
Family Planning. 

“The program will be an experiment in 
keeping with the American tradition of self- 
determination,” Rep. Preyer said, “to find 
out whether the relatively high fertility rate 
of low income couples can be brought more 
nearly into balance with that of more eco- 
nomically favored couples by making it pos- 
sible for them to go to prviate physicians of 
their own choice whose services they could 
not ordinarily afford. 

“The aim is to help them to rise out of 
the cycle of poverty by enabling them to con- 
trol the spacing of their children and the size 
of their families.” 

Forty-two per cent of births are unwanted 
among the poor, Rep. Preyer said, in com- 
parison to 17 percent of unwanted births 
among the non-poor. He quoted a 1960-65 
O.E.O. study which showed the non-poor 
had an average annual fertility rate of 98.1 
births per 1,000 women age 15—44, while the 
rate of the poor and near poor was 152.5—a 
55 per cent differential. 

In a statement issued jointly by Rep. 
Preyer, Dr. Johnson and Dr. Contis, eight 
immediately foreseeable benefits were cited: 
increased material and in part of low income 
people to control their fertility; decrease 
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in the numbers of unwanted pregnancies; 
decrease in the number of pregnancy timing 
errors; increased maternal and infant health; 
increased ability of the participating families 
to improve their economic status; intro- 
duction of the low income person to a private 
medical care system which can provide 
other health services as well as family plan- 
ning; involvement of private physiclans in 
family planning for low income couples, 
and valuable information to expedite estab- 
lishment of similar programs in other parts 
of the country and world. 

“Considerable data exist which show a di- 
rect relationship between family size and the 
incidence of poverty,” Dr. Johnson said. “By 
making family planning services available in 
locations and at times dictated by the needs 
of the participants, as opposed to the in- 
terests of the dispensers, we believe participa- 
tion will be greatly extended—particularly 
when the program is supported by an ade- 
quate information program so that eligible 
persons know of the availability of the 
services.” 

“Results of the program should provide 
important guidelines for aiding similar fam- 
ily planning programs in other parts of the 
United States and the world,” he added. 

The pilot project will seek to determine 
whether and how family planning services 
can be made available through private physi- 
clans to people who normally do not have 
access to private medical care and live in 
areas where family planning clinics are not 
established. 

The program will be carried out in North 
Carolina's Coastal, Central and Western 
areas, Twenty-two counties are involved. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA TO RUN 19- 
County FAMILY PLANNING PROJECT 
[News from the Office of Economic 

Opportunity] 

The Carolina Population Center, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, will re- 
ceive a $480,341 federal grant to test delivery 
mechanisms and to provide family planning 
services to nearly 6,000 poor residents in 19 
counties, i£ was announced today by Donald 
Rumsfeld, Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

The center will plan and conduct a com- 
prehensive family planning program that 
wil seek to increase the participation of 
private physicians as the suppliers of such 
services. 

An unusual feature of the program is that 
it wil record the comments and opinions 
of consumers of service and feed their advice 
back into the system. 

In setting up the program, the Center 
will work with state and local medical so- 
cieties, state departments of health and so- 
cial services, and other agencies, Those 
served will be referred by community action 
agencies, ministerial associations, medical 
societies, civic clubs, hospitals and local 
government agencies. 

Program advisory groups composed of 
representatives of the poor will be set up in 
three major areas in which the project will 
operate. A professional advisory group will 
contain representatives from social and local 
health agencies, and the community action 
agencies. 

The Carolina Population Center has an ex- 
tensive program of training family planning 
program administrators and has worked with 
public and private institutions providing 
services to the poor. 

The program is tentatively scheduled to 
provide services in the following counties: 
Cleveland, Camden, Rutherford, McConnell, 
Currituck, Chowan, Dane, Gates, Hyde, Lee, 
Orange, Perquimans, Tyrrell, Washington, 
Caswell, Chatham, Person, Burke, and Cald- 
well counties. 

Trois Johnson, M.D., of the University of 
North Carolina, will serve as project director. 
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COMMUNICATION AND COLLECTIVE 
INNOVATION-DECISIONS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, in 
response to the increasing need for reli- 
able criteria for deciding among alter- 
native patterns of resource use, this is 
the fifth in the series of articles I am 
calling to the attention of my colleagues. 
The article, written by Everett M. Rogers, 
and found in the January, 1970 issue 
of the Journal of the Water Pollution 
Control Federation, points out that de- 
cisions to be properly and effectively im- 
plemented must first be communicated 
effectively to the public. The article fol- 
lows: 

COMMUNICATION AND COLLECTIVE INNOVATION- 
DECISIONS 
(By Everett M. Rogers) 

My theme in this essay is that methods of 
water pollution control are innovations, de- 
fined as ideas, practices, or objects perceived 
as new by the individual, which must be 
communicated effectively to the public, for 
their collective decision to adopt. I assume 
that technically adequate methods of col- 
lecting and treating waste are known, and 
could be put into use, if this technical know- 
how were translated into action in the form 
of facilitating legislation, and community 
and state referenda. 

So the problem of water pollution control, 
from a communication point of view, is (1) 
how to meet the felt needs of citizens with 
the technical innovations now available, and 
(2) how to translate the resulting climate of 
public opinion into action. I will not deal 
at this time with the formation of a favor- 
able public opinion about water pollution 
control, as this positive belief generally has 
been developed in recent years. In fact, I 
sense that in many states and some nations, 
we already have a strong case of “overkill” 
on the issue of water pollution control. Due 
to effective communication campaigns, es- 
pecially in the 1960’s, much of the public is 
firmly convinced of the problem of water 
pollution. Even the hippies are talking about 
dead fish in our lakes, “no swimming” signs, 
and oil-smudged rivers. So we do not need 
simply to produce more messages about the 
severity of the problem. 

The main communication problem, in my 
opinion, is how to с this fund of 
good intentions, favorable attitudes, and 
well-meaning enthusiams, into decisions for 
action. Fortunately, social scientists have 
been studying this exact topic for several 
decades, in the case of municipal fluorida- 
tion, school bond issues, and other commu- 
nity decisions about innovations. The result 
is a model of the collective innovation-de- 
cision process, representing an approach po- 
tentially useful for those officials, leaders, 
and professionals who seek to secure the 
adoption of water pollution control measures, 

The purpose of this essay is to convey an 
understanding of this collective innovation- 
decision process, and to apply it to the 
specific case of water pollution control. 

TYPES OF INNOVATION-DECISIONS 

Many innovations require individual deci- 
sions. Examples of such new ideas are a hy- 
brid seed to be adopted by farmers, a new 
consumer product for housewives, or a new 
educational method for teachers, These inno- 
vation-decisions are optional, in that the in- 
dividual] has almost complete freedom to ex- 
ercise his choice as to whether to adopt or 
reject. 
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Collective innovation-decisions are those 
made by the members of & social system who 
adopt or reject by consensus, and all must 
conform to the system's decision. An exam- 
ple is the fluoridation of water supplies. 
Each citizen may vote in a fluoridation ref- 
erendum, but once the community decision 
is made, all must abide by it. Unfortunately, 
these collective decisions are usually much 
slower than individual decisions. The more 
individuals involved in an innovation-deci- 
sion, the slower it will proceed. When infor- 
mation about a new idea must be communi- 
cated to а greater number of individuals, 
there is greater opportunity for message dis- 
tortion, more room for differential percep- 
tions of an identical stimulus, and a likeli- 
hood that concensus will be reached more 
slowly. Each individual brings to a joint dis- 
cussion his own storehouse of opinions and 
beliefs, and these color his attitudes toward 
the innovation in a way different from that 
of his peers. 

I believe that most decisions about water 
pollution control are collective decisions. The 
system or collectively may be national, re- 
gional, state, or a local community. But the 
individual alone does not make optional de- 
cisions about water pollution. Solutions re- 
quire collective action. 


COMMUNITY POWER AND DECISIONMAKING 


Social philosophers have concentrated on 
the concept of power since Plato's specula- 
tions about philosopher-kings in his utopian 
state. But the work that set off a flurry of 
scientific and empirical investigations into 
the nature of community power structure 
was undoubtedly Professor Floyd Hunter's 
study of “Regional City”+ (1). This sociol- 
ogist utilized the “reputational method” to 
identify a small, closely knit coterie of busi- 
ness executives who dominated the impor- 
tant community decisions of the city, such 
as the decision to construct a negro swim- 
ming pool. Hunter’s approach consisted of 
first asking knowledgeable citizens to indi- 
cate the names of the main power holders 
in the city. Then, he interviewed the power 
leaders to determine their characteristics, 
the web of social relationships among them, 
and their roles in various community deci- 
sions. He found that occasionally the power 
holders played behind-the-scenes roles in the 
collective decision-making process by operat- 
ing through lieutenants or by informally 
guiding figurehead “decision-makers.” 

Hunter's investigation immediately set off 
& barrage of criticism of his methods and 
results, largely from political scientists led 
by Professor Robert Dahl of Yale University 
(2). The opponents of Hunter's approach 
utilized a decision-making method of in- 
vestigation in which collective decisions were 
analyzed retrospectively via a case study 
approach, Dahl’s inquiry of power in New 
Haven, Connecticut, illustrates this decision- 
making approach. In this community, Dahl 
found a pluralistic power structure in which 
different leaders played different roles for 
different community decisions. Leadership 
was highly specialized; only three percent of 
New Haven’s 1,029 leaders were engaged in 
more than one of the three major com- 
munity issues (urban redevelopment, politi- 
cal nominations, and public education) 
studied by Dahl. “A leader in one issue-area 
is not likely to be influential in another. If 
he is, he is probably a public official and 
most likely the mayor (2)." This point illus- 
trates another finding by Dahl and his 
disciples which contrasts with the results by 
Hunter and his students. The former report 
the importance of elected or appointed po- 
litical leaders in community power analyses, 
while the latter stress the dominance of 
captains of industry. 


1 Said to be Atlanta, Ga. 
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During the 1960's, over 40 different studies 
of community power and collective innova- 
tions have been completed. The results pro- 
vide the empirical basis for our present 
analysis, and extension to the case of water 
pollution control. Such extrapolation is 
somewhat risky because of the novel nature 
of water pollution control innovations. 
While the problem is highly visible, its so- 
lution is less so, And the innovation has 
much in common with automotive safety 
belts, family planning, and health insurance 
in that the results of its adoption are not 
very immediate. Nevertheless, water pollu- 
tion control methods require «ollective de- 
cisions for adoption, just like the issues that 
have been analyzed in past studies: New 
swimming pools, recreation centers, or hos- 
pitals; creation of new formal organizations; 
urban redevelopment programs; fund-raising 
campaigns such as Community Chest; etc. 
All are ideas perceived as new by individuals. 
All are collective decisions in that the indi- 
viduals in the social system agree to adopt 
or reject the innovation by some sort of 
consensus, and all must conform to the joint 
decision, once it is made. 


STAGES AND ROLES IN COLLECTIVE 
DECISION MAKING 


It should be recognized at the outset that 
collective innovation decisions are consider- 
ably more complex than individual decisions. 
One reason for this is that the collective de- 
cision process is really composed of a multi- 
tude of individual decisions: To initiate a 
new idea in a social system, to adapt the 
new proposal to local conditions, to sanction 
the idea, to support the innovation, etc. Each 
of these different behaviors may be carried 
out by different individuals in the collec- 
tivity; in the case of optional innovation- 
decisions, all of these different activities oc- 
cur within the mind of a single individual, 
and culminate in the adoption or rejection 
of the innovation, 

Figure 1 presents a simplified paradigm or 
model of the collective innovation decision- 
making process. This process generally is 
viewed as a series of steps, stages, or sub- 
processes. These steps are not necessarily mu- 
tually exclusive, nor do they always occur in 
the exact chronological order depicted in 
Figure 1. Nevertheless, this over-simplified 
paradigm is useful because it provides a gen- 
eral framework for analyzing collective in- 
novation-decisions. 


Stimulation 


Stimulation is the awareness by someone 
that a need for a certain innovation exists 
within a social system. Up to this point in 
time, neither the innovation, nor the need 
that the innovation might fulfill| are per- 
ceived to be important to members of the 
social system. This lack of awareness may 
result because none of the system's members 
know about the innovation, or because no in- 
dividual recognizes the existing problem, or 
because no one has linked the existing prob- 
lem to the innovation. The stimulator(s) 
very often is an outsider to the social sys- 
tem, or else is a member of the system who 
is oriented externally via social relationships 
with members of other systems. For example, 
& new school superintendent enters a com- 
munity and realizes that the old school 
building is a fire trap. He plays the role of 
stimulator if he calls the inadequate school 
plant to public attention. So stimulators play 
an important role in relating the social sys- 
tem to the outside world. 

Stimulators of collective innovation-de- 
cisions are more cosmopolite than other 
members of the social system. 'The cosmopo- 
liteness of stimulators may be expressed by 
wide travel, readership of non-local publica- 
tions, affiliation with national or interna- 
tional organizations, or by membership in 
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professional occupations associated with oc- 
casional migration, such as teacher, minister, 
or salesman. Perhaps the stimulator may not 
even be a regular member of the social sys- 
tem, but only have some contact with 1t. 

The cosmopoliteness of stimulators pro- 
vides them with relatively early access to 
innoyations, and with a comparative frame 
of mind which allows them to perceive acute 
needs and problems in the social system 
which are not seen by the system's more 
localite members. Cosmopoliteness also may 
lead the stimulator to have a generally fa- 
vorable attitude toward change, relative to 
others in the local system. This desire for 
new approaches is not balanced by a vested 
interest in the status quo. Longevity in the 
system acts to inhibit stimulation activity. 

Must the perceived need for a collective 
innovation originate inside a social system, 
or may such perceptions start with a state 
or national decision (such as for school de- 
segregation) and then result in the innova- 
tion-decision being thrust on the local com- 
munity? From the viewpoint of the decision- 
making paradigm, it does not matter 
whether the collective innovation-decision is 
directed by external sources or whether it 
arises spontaneously within the system. In 
most past inquiry, stimulation has come di- 
rectly or indirectly from sources external to 
the system, but this may be due simply to the 
fact that all of the systems studied have 
been U.S. communities. But wherever per- 
ception of the need originates, the collective 
idea must enter the system in the form of a 
stimulator before the decision-making proc- 
ess can begin. 

Initiation 


Initiation is the sub-process by which the 
new idea receives increased attention by 
members of the social system, and is further 
adapted to the needs of the system. While 
stimulators perceive a need or problem in 
the system and suggest a new idea that might 
help solve the problem, initiators incorporate 
the innovation into a specific plan of action 
that is adapted to the conditions of the 
social system. This role involves intimate 
knowledge of the social system, including the 
&bility to predict certain consequences of the 
new idea, once adopted. Thus, while the stim- 
ulator is an "outside man" with far-ranging 
contacts, the initiator is an insider, a localite. 
His forte is that he knows the system. The 
stimulator's expertise is that he knows the 
innovations; he is message-oriented. The ini- 
tiator, in contrast, is receiver-oriented. 

Initiation may result from the activities 
of more than one individual, and so we some- 
times speak of an “initiating set.” In an in- 
vestigation of local decisions to construct 
new hospitals in 218 U.S. communities, one 
person initiated the action in only about 
one-third (32 percent) of the cases (3). 
There must, of course, be at least some com- 
munication between the stimulators and ini- 
tiators. In some cases, the initiators may 
have acted as stimulators at the previous 
stage in the collective innovation-decision 
process. 

A nice illustration of the intricate rela- 
tionships between stimulator and initiator is 
provided by Dahl’s (2) reconstruction of 
how urban redevelopment ideas occurred in 
New Haven. The cosmopolite stimulator was 
“an imaginative Frenchman, a professional 
city planner, who spun off ideas as a pin 
wheel throws off sparks. And, like sparks, his 
ideas often vanished into darkness. But his 
presence in New Haven, where he headed a 
firm of city planning consultants with a 
world-wide clientele, insured that his ideas 
would be heard. In a few places, the sparks 
fell on tinder, smoldered, and finally burst 
into flame.” The man who helped the city 
Planning consultant’s innovations progress 
from idea into reality was the administra- 
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tor of New Haven's urban redevelopment 
program. This initiator assessed the costs 
and potential gains of each proposal, and 
after judging the few that seemed worth- 
while, passed them along to the city's mayor 
for approval So we see that in New Haven, 
the chief stimulator was not an initiator, al- 
though the two were in close contact. 

A division of labor is even more likely be- 
tween the initiators and the legitimizers, 
those who sanction the idea for the social 
system. The functions in the collective deci- 
sion process performed by initiators and by 
legitimizers are quite different, as are their 
social characteristics. For instance, legiti- 
mizers are usually found to have high social 
status in the system, while the initiators are 
more often noted for their highly favorable 
attitude toward change and for their inti- 
mate knowledge of the system.* So initiators 
of collective innovation-decisions are un- 
likely to be the same individuals in a social 
system as the legitimizers. 


Legitimation 


Legitimation is the approval or sanction- 
ing of a collective innovation by those who in- 
formally represent the system’s norms and 
who possess social power. While the role of 
the legitimizer is mainly that of screening 
new ideas for approval, he may often alter 
or modify the proposals put to him by the 
initiators. However, seldom will legitimizers 
actively promote a collective idea after giv- 
ing their approval. They generally play a 
more passive role in the collective decision- 
making process. 

The rate of adoption of & collective in- 
novation is positively related to the degree 
to which the social system's legitimizers are 
involved in the decision-making process. It 
may be possible for the initiators to proceed 
successfully without consulting the legiti- 
mizers in a social system, but this decreases 
the chances of securing adoption of the col- 
lective innovation. Usually, the legitimizers 
can kill an idea if they are not consulted. 
Initiators may circumvent the legitimation 
stage in the process for three reasons: (1) 
because they do not know who the legitimiz- 
ers are for the idea they are initiating; or 
(2) perhaps because the initiators know who 
the legitimizers are, but they lack social ac- 
cess to these power leaders;* or (3) because 
the initiators wish to save time. But for 
whatever reason, when legitimizers are ig- 
nored, they are more likely than not to scut- 
tle the collective innovation, 

Legitimizers of collective innovation-deci- 
sions possess higher social status than other 
members of the social system. Dahl found 
that power leaders in New Haven were typi- 
fied by higher income, education, and other 
indicators of higher social status than their 
fellow citizens (2). A national investigation 
of community decisions to adopt new hospi- 
tals indicated that those in professional oc- 
cupations were 90 times more likely to be 
legitimizers than were manual laborers (3). 

Along with their high social status, legiti- 
mizers usually possess considerable social re- 
sources such as wealth, formal position, in- 
fluence over others, and knowledge. They 
frequently hold high informal positions in 
powerful friendship cliques. Their high rep- 
utation in the system lends credibility to 
their decisions, an essential quality if their 
choices are to be accepted by the members 
of the social system. However measured or 
expressed, the legitimizer has a virtual 
monopoly on two of the scarce resources of 
any social system: status and power. 


CONCENTRATION OF POWER 


A general finding from past investigations 
on community power is that it is highly 


з Obviously, the initiators must also pos- 
sess social accessability to the legitimizers. 

* Or else know that the legitimizers are op- 
posed to the Innovation. 
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concentrated in the hands of a few persons. 
Power is defined as the degree to which an 
individual has the capacity to influence the 
beliefs, decisions, and actions of others. 

Following are some reported results from 
inquiries into the concentration of com- 
munity power. 

1. In a New York rural village, “Spring- 
dale,” important collective decisions were 
made by a political machine of four power 
leaders who worked behind the scenes to 
control the affairs of the community (4). Yet 
the residents of Springdale claimed that one 
advantage of their village life over city life 
was equality and neighborliness. 

2. In Atlanta, a city of half a million pop- 
ulation at the time of one study, 40 key 
power holders were influential in important 
community decisions such as expanding the 
city limits or starting & community fund 
(1). These first-rate power holders were 
supported by second-rate lieutenants, who 
helped to carry out the legitimizers' deci- 
sions. 

3. Dahl who studied the community de- 
cision for urban redevelopment in New Ha- 
ven, concluded: “In origins, conception, and 
execution, it is not too much to say that 
urban redevelopment has been the direct 
product of & small handful of leaders"(2). 
Furthermore, he found that only three to six 
leaders (about one-twentieth of one percent 
of the city's registered voters) controlled the 
political nominations in each of the two ma- 
jor political parties of the city (2). 

4. In one midwestern state, the governor 
met with four key industrialists at a lunch- 
eon at which he presented the problem of 
water pollution. By the time for coffee, these 
power holders had agreed to police their 
companies' water pollution problems, and to 
launch a state-wide campaign, which ter- 
minated a year later in a multi-million dol- 
lar water pollution control referendum. 

So we conclude that power is usually con- 
centrated in a few hands. But it is important 
to remember that the exact degree to which 
power is concentrated varies widely from 
system to system. Where power is more con- 
centrated (and the power leaders are not op- 
posed to change), innovations will be col- 
lectively adopted more rapidly because fewer 
individuals are involved in the decision- 
making process. When power is more widely 
distributed, a longer period of time is neces- 
sary for adoption because more individuals 
must be informed, persuaded, and convinced 
of the innovation’s merits. 


PUBLIC VISIBILITY OF THE DECISION STAGES 


Legitimizers must process informal power 
in the system; they also may have formal 
positions of high authority, but this is not 
necessary. The studies by Hunter's reputa- 
tional school generally find that legitimizers 
are informal, “behind-the-scenes” manipu- 
lators of community power. In contrast, the 
key power-holder in New Haven was the chief 
executive of the city, the mayor. Whether 
the legitimizers are formal as well as infor- 
mal power-wielders or not, their decision- 
making activities are usually private rather 
than public affairs. In fact, stimulation and 
initiation, as well as legitimation, commonly 
occur in smoke-filled rooms. The public often 
becomes informed about the collective in- 
novation (and involved in it) only at the 
fourth and fifth stages in the decision-mak- 
ing model (Figure 1), when the decision to 
act is made by the members of the social 
system and when the decision is carried 
into action. This does not mean to imply 
that the public is simply a rubber stamp for 
the legitimizers; they can countervall against 
the power holders. However, this is unlikely 
because the legitimizers hold their influen- 
tial (informal) position in the system be- 
cause they represent the system’s norms and 
values, Their decision must be made largely 
for the system’s benefit, rather than for their 
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own private gain. A legitimizer holds his 
leadership position only so long as he is re- 
sponsive to the wishes of his followers. 

So the legitimizers act as a type of norma- 
tive screen for the social system, keeping 
out collective ideas that they feel would 
not benefit the system. Innovations also are 
selectively screened out at the stimulation 
and at the initiation stages, as implied 
earlier. So the stages in the decision-making 
process are like a series of sieves; at each 
stage many ideas are discarded. Only a small 
portion of the hopeful candidates for ap- 
proval at the stimulation stage, survive the 
decision process and are put into action. 


PARTICIPATION IN COLLECTIVE DECISIONS 


At the fourth (and also at the last) stage 
in the collective decision-making process, 
the focus is on the decision to act by mem- 
bers of the social system. The public’s pref- 
erences may be expressed in a variety of 
ways: A survey may be conducted, a referen- 
dum may be held on the issue, petitions may 
be circulated, or a public meeting or hearing 
may provide the means for expression. All 
of these methods of feeling the public pulse 
are utilized in water pollution control cam- 
paigns. In any event, it is usually thought 
to be advantageous to have widespread par- 
ticipation by members of the system in the 
choice process. This is because satisfaction 
with a collective innovation-decision, and 
acceptance of it, is positively related to the 
degree of participation of members of the 
social system in the decision. 

Why should members of a social system be 
more satisfied with, and accepting of, col- 
lective decision if they feel they are involved 
in making that decision? 

1, Through participation in the decision- 
making process, individual members learn 
that most others in the system also are will- 
ing to go along with the decision. So, par- 
ticipation is a means of revealing group 
consensus to the individual. If the individ- 
ual member knows of group support for the 
decision, he is more likely to be satisfied 
with it himself. 

2. The decision, whether to accept or to 
reject, is likely to be more appropriate to 
the needs of the system’s members if they 
take part in reaching such a decision. In 
most cases we would expect a system's mem- 
bers to know their own needs more accu- 
rately than would their leaders. 

ROLE OF PROFESSIONALS IN COLLECTIVE 
DECISIONS 

Professionals in the field of water pollu- 
tion control can perform the role of stimula- 
tors and perhaps initiators in the collective 
decision-making process, but seldom are they 
legitimizers. As we have pointed out pre- 
viously, the legitimizer is usually character- 
ized by seniority, high status, and established 
respect in & social system. Rarely do tech- 
nical professionals possess these characteris- 
tics. They usually are perceived as social 
strangers temporarily alight in the system, 
of possibly high technical competence but of 
low general status and social power, and of 
relatively low credibility regarding decisions 
for members of the social system. 

The professional possesses excellent quali- 
fications, however, to function in stimulat- 
ing and initiating collective innovations. His 
widespread social relationships and techni- 
cal competence in his specialty provide a firm 
basis for calling new ideas to the attention of 
the system's leaders. The professional, for in- 
stance, can help identify legitimizers for a 
given issue and urge the initiators to utilize 
them. Also, he can help his clients more care- 
fully evaluate the social costs of the collective 
decisions they are considering. Sometimes, 
for example, communities under-estimate 
the finances, time, energy, and other social 
resources that will be required to put a col- 
lective innovation into action. As a result, 
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communities bite off more than they can 
chew, and the collective idea falls. 

Counter campaigns to new ideas often are 
launched by subgroups within the social sys- 
tem who oppose the collective innovation. An 
illustration comes from collective decisions 
by U.S. cities to adopt fluoridation of water 
supplies. The opponents of fluoridation are 
well organized and vocal, often claiming that 
fluorides are a type of rat poison; such tech- 
niques often have been quite successful in 
defeating fluoridation referenda. There is now 
some organized resistance to water pollution 
control. Professionals can help the propo- 
nents of collective innovations overcome 
these counterattacks, and perhaps they can 
prevent the formation of such opposition in 
the first place. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We have reviewed what is known or hy- 
pothesized about communication and collec- 
tive innovation-decisions in order to suggest 
strategies for gaining control of water pollu- 
tion. For it is through our understanding of 
the dark mysteries of community power and 
its workings, that we shall gain a fuller solu- 
tion to this important social problem. I hope 
these notions will prove useful in your search 
for ways to guide efficiently our return to a 
state of clearer streams, purer water, and a 
healthier environment. 
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THE PERIPHERAL CANAL WILL NOT 
PROTECT SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, just a few 
days ago Governor Ronald Reagan of 
California promised to protect the State’s 
environment and issued what his press 
release termed: 

A pledge to the people of California that 
the State will improve and protect the qual- 
ity of life for future generations through the 
um mS ep and protection of our environ- 
ment. 


The Governor's pledge was in the form 
of seven points. I would like to refer to 
two of those points and then note what 
appears to be a direct violation of the 
Governor's pledge—a violation made 
while the ink was hardly dry on the 
press release. 

The Governor said: 

All State public development and public 
works programs will be conducted in such 
& way as to preserve, and wherever possible 
to enhance, environmental quality of Cali- 
fornia for the people. 


The Governor's final point was equally 
important. He said: 

The State recognizes the Pacific Ocean and 
its estuaries as a resource that has heretofore 
not been thoroughly understood and, there- 
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fore, not fully utilized for its total multiple 
purposes, including underwater recreational 
opportunities. Working with the private sec- 
tor, the State will encourage preservation, 
enhancement, and development of these im- 
portant coastal and estuarine areas. 


Those points are excellent ones, Mr. 
Speaker, but apparently the Governor is 
either unaware or unconcerned with ef- 
forts within his own administration to 
subvert his intentions and make hollow 
his pledge to the people of California. 

Within days of the Governor’s an- 
nouncement, his resources agency sec- 
retary, Norman B. Livermore, Jr., re- 
vealed that a major State public works 
facility, the California water project, 
would, in fact, result in damaging fish 
life in the bay-delta estuary. 

Appearing before the San Francisco 
Bay Conservation and Development 
Commission, Secretary Livermore re- 
vealed that damage to fish life in the 
delta area would occur within 2 years 
when the State begins to pump northern 
California water over the Tehachapi 
Mountains to the deserts of southern 
California. 

Mr. Livermore said that the proposed 
peripheral canal project, which will in- 
sure the southern part of our State more 
efficient diversion of northern water to 
their pumps, will, in fact, lessen the dam- 
aging effects of the diversion on the fish- 
ery by releasing water into the delta. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is extremely ques- 
tionable. 

What is crystal clear, however, is that 
the State is going to pump water without 
regard to the effects of that diversion, 
despite mounting evidence that this di- 
version will have tremendously harmful 
effects not only on the delta, but to the 
San Francisco Bay-Delta estuary. 

In his appearance before the BCDC, 
Mr. Livermore promised that fresh wa- 
ter releases would be made to protect 
the delta. However, in response to the 
questions of newsmen following the 
meeting, he made the shocking disclo- 
sure that releases would not be made 
to protect the water quality of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

Without protecting the bay, Mr. 
Speaker, the entire estuarine ecosystem 
is threatened. The estuary is the "nurs- 
ery" of aquatic life. 

The estuary depends on the balance of 
fresh and salt water to foster this life. A 
drastic change in this balance will greatly 
jeopardize this delicate ecosystem. The 
State and Federal agencies charged with 
selling water to agriculture, industrial, 
and speculative interests have contracted 
for the sale of more water than is exist- 
ent within the present Central Valley 
project and State water project areas of 
origin. The diversion of water to meet 
those contracts would result in the diver- 
sion of some 80 percent of the normal 
outflow of fresh water that flows into the 
bay-delta estuary. This, of course, would 
be a drastic and probably fatal change in 
the ecosystem. 

Yet, even on the heels of Governor 
Reagan's pledge to protect the estuaries 
of the State, his resources secretary 
calmly admits that the State is not going 
to act to protect San Francisco Bay. He 
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said that the delta has prior water rights, 
but the bay has none. 

Such a statement displays total igno- 
rance of the workings of an estuarine eco- 
system and is in direct conflict with the 
Governor's pledge “to encourage preser- 
vation, enhancement, and development 
of important coastal and estuarine 
areas." 

I would challenge the Governor and 
Mr. Livermore to guarantee the preser- 
vation of the San Francisco Bay-Delta 
Estuary by not shipping one drop of 
northern California water to the south 
and by halting the California water proj- 
ect until it can be completely reevaluated. 

The Governor should agree to this or 
repudiate his pledge to the people of 
California. 

Mr. Speaker, I would at this time in- 
sert a copy of the Governor's press re- 
lease of July 31, 1970, and a copy of an 
Oakland Tribune story of August 7, 1970, 
regarding Mr. Livermore's appearance 
before the Bay Conservation and Devel- 
opment Commission. 

The press release and news clipping 
follow: 

PRESS RELEASE 

Governor Ronald Reagan today announced 
& far-reaching seven-point policy to develop 
the state's recreational facilities while simul- 
taneously preserving its natural scenic land- 
scape and its cultural, historical and ar- 
chaeological values. 

"This action constitutes & pledge to the 
people of California that the state will im- 
prove and protect the quality of life for fu- 
ture generations through the enhancement 
and protection of our environment," the gov- 
ernor said. 

"It also pledges that our citizens will have 
the opportunity to make full use of the rec- 
reational opportunities offered by our moun- 
tains, shorelines, deserts and valleys." 

The policy, which will guide both private 
and public plans and actions for the years 
ahead, calls for: 

(1) The resources of the state will be em- 
ployed to stimulate the active, progressive 
and coordinated participation of appropriate 
federal and local government agencies and of 
the private sector in providing areas, facili- 
ties and services to meet present and future 
recreation needs and deficiencies. The state 
will cooperate in identifying deficiencies and 
will assist in alleviating those deficiencies ac- 
cording to a system of priorities. 

(2) Recreational use of lands currently in 
public ownership will be encouraged. The 
people of California, acting through their 
elected representatives, will seek use of suit- 
able lands currently held by all government 
agencies. Highest priority will be given to 
seeking prime access to beach and coastal 
lands near urban areas. 

(3) Local government entities most close- 
ly related to the recreation resources and to 
the sources of recreation demand will be en- 
couraged to provide recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

(4) The private sector will be encouraged 
to develop and operate appropriate recrea- 
tion resources and recreational opportunities 
on both public and private lands, while giv- 
ing full consideration to the quality of the 
environment. 

(5) All state public development and pub- 
lic works programs will be conducted in such 
& way as to preserve, and wherever possible 
to enhance, environmental quality of Cali- 
fornia for the people. 

(6) The state will encourage at all levels 
of government and within the private sec- 
tor the utilization of natural, historical and 
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archeological values for outdoor educational 
interpretation so that the citizens of this 
state may be able to more adequately enjoy, 
appreciate and understand the ecology of 
this state. 

(7) The state recognizes the Pacific Ocean 
and its estuaries as a resource that has here- 
tofore not been thoroughly understood and 
therefore not fully utilized for its total mul- 
tiple purposes, including underwater recrea- 
tional opportunities. Working with the pri- 
vate sector, the state will encourage pres- 
ervation, enhancement and development of 
these important coastal and estuarine areas. 


Two VIEWS ON CANAL BY EXPERT 
(By Fred Garretson) 

State Resources Secretary Norman Liver- 
more told the Bay Conservation and De- 
velopment Commission yesterday that water 
exports to Southern California would be 
reduced in future drought years in order 
to protect the environment of San Fran- 
cisco Bay and the Delta. 

But later, in a press conference outside 
the BCDC meeting room, Livermore reversed 
himself and said only the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Delta—but not San Francisco Bay— 
would be protected by special water releases. 

The question was raised by BCDC Chair- 
man Melvin Lane at the commission’ final 
public hearing before taking a vote on 
whether or not the commission should op- 

construction of the controversial Delta 
Peripheral Canal. 

In his prepared text, Livermore said that 
in a future drought the customers of the 
State Water Project and the U.S. Bureau 
of Reclamation “will be required to take 
the deficiency” because the Delta has “prior 
rights” to fresh water supplies flowing in- 
to the Delta. 

Livermore told the commission that in 
drought years the agencies which buy wa- 
ter from the Department of Water Resources 
and the Reclamation Bureau “would have 
to go on paying for water they weren't 
receiving." 

Lane attempted to pin down Livermore 
about protection of the Bay's environment 
and Livermore replied, “The Bay and the 
Delta have prior rights" to the water. Lane 
then dropped his questioning. 

But at the press conference Liver- 
more was asked about his statement that 
the Bay has prior water rights in view of 
statements by the State Water Resources 
Control Board that the Delta is entitled 
to such water releases, but not San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

Livermore replied, “That statement (by 
the Water Resources Control Board) is cor- 
rect. I was referring to the Delta with a capi- 
tal D, and to the bay with a lower case b." 

In his talk to the commission, Livermore 
said that Northern California is responsi- 
ble for diverting much of the water that 
used to flow into the Delta, particularly 
diversions caused by farm development in 
the Sacramento-San Joaquin Valley. 

Even when all agricultural uses are de- 
ducted from the total, Livermore said, only 
two million acre feet of water will be exported 
to the Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California while the East Bay Municipal 
Utility District and the San Francisco Hetch 
Hetchy system will be diverting 1.5 million 
acre feet of water. 

He noted that a large part of the Bay 
Area population gets its water “from dese- 
crated Hetch Hetchy Valley,” a twin to 
Yosemite Valley. 

“It therefore appears to me to be un- 
seemly, to say the least, for San Francisco 
Bay residents to criticize our neighbors to the 
south for doing the same thing we north- 
erners are doing. Let him who is without 
guilt cast the first stone!” he said. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, in light of 
the recent passage of the equal rights 
amendment, I think this column which 
recently appeared in a newspaper in my 
district is of particular interest to all 
of us. The Sentinel column, by “Elwood,” 
was sent to me by Mrs. Kay Nowak, who 
thought it would be an inspiration for 
those who read it in the RECORD. 

Because I agree that this is an espe- 
cially meaningful piece, I am now sub- 
mitting it in full for reproduction in the 
RECORD: 

EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


In this time of preoccupation with sex and 
nudity under the guise of freedom of ex- 
pression, an “Open Letter to Man", as it is 
called and written in simple terms to de- 
scribe the image of womanhood, is creating 
a lot of interest throughout the country. 
Many radio personalities have read it re- 
peatedly on their radio programs. News- 
papers and magazines, both religious and 
secular, are reprinting it. And private citi- 
zens are copying it for distribution to their 
friends. 

This is what “Open Letter to Man” says: 

“I am a Woman. 

“I am your wife, your sweetheart, your 
mother, your daughter, your sister . . . your 
friend. 

"I need your help. 

"I was created to give to the world gentle- 
ness, understanding, serenity, beauty and 
love. I am finding it increasingly difficult to 
fulfill my purpose. 

"Many people in advertising, motion pic- 
tures, television and radio have ignored my 
inner qualities and have repeatedly used me 
only as a symbol of 

“SEX 

“This humiliates me; it destroys my dig- 
nity; it prevents me from being what you 
want me to be—an example of— 

“Beauty, Inspiration and love— 

“Love for my children, love for my hus- 
band, love of my God and country. 

“I need your help to restore me to my 
true position . . . to allow me to fulfill the 
purpose for which I was created. 

“I know you will find a way.” 

This letter was written about ten years 
ago by songwriter Sy Miller and his wife, the 
former actress, Jill Jackson. But it wasn’t 
until “Open Letter to Man” was discovered 
shortly over a year ago by the Rev. Francis J. 
Caffrey of the Maryknoll Fathers that it re- 
ceived widespread circulation. 

Father Caffrey was so impressed with the 
letter that he got the Millers’ permission to 
reproduce it. From that new beginning, it 
has developed its own quiet “underground 
movement” protesting the degradation of 
women as mere sex objects. Many prominent 
businessmen and entertainment personali- 
ties have assisted Father Caffrey in his ef- 
forts to help restore woman’s proper image 
of love, beauty and dignity in our contempo- 
rary society. 

R. D. Funk, Managing Editor of the Santa 
Monica (California) Evening Outlook was 
among the first to tell the story of the 
Millers’, Father Caffrey and “Open Letter to 
Man” in his column. Since then the “Open 
Letter” has been reproduced and circulated 
widely in the U.S., in some foreign coun- 
tries and is on its way to expanding its mes- 
sage of common decency throughout the 
world. 
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“Open Letter to Man” is a simple, power- 
ful message challenging today’s animalistic, 
sex-oriented image of womanhood. It’s diffi- 
cult today for a girl or young woman to 
believe anyone really cares about morality, 
femininity and virtue in our society, But 
the challenge is simply stated for all to 
meet, “I know you will find a way.” My 
question to this is can we? Or is it now too 
late! 

As ever, 
ELWOOD. 


ADAPT—A SUCCESSFUL EDUCA- 
TIONAL APPROACH TO THE PROB- 
LEM OF DRUG ABUSE 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to insert in the RECORD 
the project proposal for ADAPT, action 
for drug abuse prevention training—a 
program to combat drug abuse which 
has been accepted as part of the school 
curriculum by the Arlington School Dis- 
trict in Dutchess County. 

The ADAPT program was conceived by 
the parents of seven children, Raphael 
and Frances Mark, as an outgrowth of 
radio programs they were doing in local 
schools in Dutchess County, N.Y. Rap- 
hael Mark is employed as director of spe- 
cial events for radio station WEOK in 
Poughkeepsie. 

In doing varied studies in school pro- 
grams 5 years ago, the Marks began to 
take note of the beginnings of drug 
abuses starting at a very early age. 
Problems dealing with glue sniffing, 
paint remover sniffing, detergents, and 
other commodities not really classified as 
drugs per se, but nevertheless easily 
available to younger children. Indica- 
tions were that these seemingly harmless 
and easily acquired abuses would lead to 
more dangerous and hazardous abuses 
as the children grew older. The general 
educational community and the parent 
community at that time found it hard 
to believe that the excesses the Marks 
were describing were in fact becoming a 
problem within the schools. It was nec- 
essary to implement parent education 
programs first to make the adults aware 
of the existence of these problems in or- 
der that an educational program for the 
young could be effective. 

The principle feature of ADAPT is the 
education of the young, their parents and 
their teachers simultaneously and in 
small groups. It uses an effective tech- 
nique of entertainment, supported by 
expertise in the field of drug abuse fur- 
nished by a team of experts who serve 
on an informal panel. 

ADAPT teaches this technique to oth- 
ers as well as providing teams of speak- 
ers and teams of organizers to gather an 
audience for the teams of speakers. 
ADAPT has one concept—the concept 
that education ultimately will become 
one of the strongest weapons in the fight 
against drug abuse. ADAPT does not 
feel that it is or has all the answers, but 
the response to the ADAPT method has 
proved that education can be entertain- 
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ing as well as meaningful. On an adult 
level, ADAPT works with PTA’s, civic 
groups, or any interested group wishing 
to learn the technique of informing oth- 
ers on drug abuse. 

In addition, ADAPT's team of speak- 
ers which includes a medical doctor, 
psychiatrist, psychologist, ex-addict, law 
enforcement official, and often an at- 
torney—and by the way, these people 
appear as a team together and are head- 
ed by a team leader—will present a 
knowledgeable and helpful program free 
to any of the above-mentioned groups, 
as well as attempt to organize their au- 
dience and give them direction for local 
small discussions. Out of these programs 
and this research grew the specific part 
of the program which has been included 
as part of the general curriculum for the 
Arlington School District in Dutchess 
County. It will be implemented this fall 
and has been partially funded by the 
New York State Education Commission. 
The specific research and the basis for 
the ultimate implementation of the ele- 
mentary and secondary educational 
phases of the ADAPT program follows: 


ACTION FOR DruG ABUSE PREVENTION TRAIN- 
ING (ADAPT)—A PRELIMINARY PROJECT 
PROPOSAL 

DESCRIPTION 


Purpose. Inform and educate children, par- 
ents, teachers in the problems of drug use 
and abuse. 

Goals. Education of non-users so that they 
do not become experimenters or users. 

Train children, youth and adults to cope 
with their tension problems through de- 
sirable and acceptable means other than 
drugs 

Seek new ways of “turning on” our young- 
sters. 

Educate our children and youth for intel- 
ligent decisionmaking. 

Achieve the “we” approach; interaction be- 
tween and among parents, children and 
teachers. 

Participants. Over the past several months 
the following individuals (by title and/or 
name) and organizations have been involved 
in the planning, staffing, administering and 
evaluating phases of the experimental proj- 
ect. Budgeting, additional staffing, further 
evaluation, and reporting will be imple- 
mented if the project is approved. 

Dutchess County Medical Association’s 
Narcotic Council, Dr. Vincent Beltrani, 
Chairman. (Dr, Beltrani is also a member of 
Arlington Central School District Board of 
Education.) 

The aforementioned Council’s Drug Edu- 
cation Committee, Dr. Eleanor Peck, chair- 
man, and including Dr. Stephan Rheingold 
(M.D.); Dennis Pearl (Arlington Central 
School District psychologist); Ralph Mark 
(Raphael) (WEOK AM-FM and Cablevision 
Programming Director who was prime orig- 
inator of this “approach’’); and Jeffrey S. 
Graham (lawyer). 

Town of Poughkeepsie Narcotic Guidance 
Council, Dr. Ann Buckholz (Ph. D.) Chair- 
man, and includes Mr. Pearl (previously 
mentioned) ; Paul Lacey (guidance counselor, 
Arlington Senior High School); Attorney 
Herbert Wallace; Dr. Arthur Robbins (M.D.); 
and Rev. Benjamin LeFevre (also a member 
of the Arlington Central School District 
Board of Education). 

Representatives from Town of Wappingers 
and City of Poughkeepsie Narcotic Guidance 
Councils have also been involved in the plan- 
ning stages, to include their Councils’ par- 
ticipation and to afford coordination with 
Wappingers Central School and Poughkeepsie 
City School. 
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Adult Continuing Education Directors 
from Wappingers, Poughkeepsie and Arling- 
ton Schools have also been involved in the 
planning stages in order to coordinate the 
adult education aspects of the project, meet- 
ing with the three Town Narcotic Guidance 
Councils. 

Parents, teachers and students in the 
Titusville Elementary School, Arlington Cen- 
tral School District, have been involved in 
the process as described in following sections. 

Representatives of the parents (two PTA 
officers) and the teachers (librarian, 5th and 
6th grade teachers) were involved in the 
evaluation sessions. Also involved in the 
evaluation process were Rev. LeFevre, Dr. 
Beltrani, Ralph Mark, Principal Joseph 
Kearney, Curriculum Director Miss Margaret 
Mary Walsh, Mr. Pearl, Mrs. Grace Donahue 
(Assistant Principal), and Lawrence A. Fallis 
(District Director of Federal Programs) . 

All of those in the evaluation process 
have observed and/or participated in the 
sessions and most have been involved in the 
various development stages. 

A total of 350 children in grades 4, 5 and 
6, 140 parents (both fathers and mothers) 
and 14 classroom teachers were involved in 
the sessions (both large and small groups) 
as described in the following sections. 

Introduction. There is no drug problem 
in Dutchess County. In fact, there is no 
drug problem anywhere in the country. If 
you start from that premise, you are start- 
ing from the premise of ADAPT, ADAPT is 
an educational technique or approach that 
hopes to see itself go out of business. It 
is used in conjunction with existing pro- 
grams because it is supplementary rather 
than initiative. ADAPT sells no theories. It 
deals only in facts. The fact is that ABUSE 
is the problem and it has become a house- 
hold word. 

The community of the school and the 
community of the home seem to run in sep- 
arate paths. It has been shown in studies 
that many parents want the schools to as- 
sume the responsibilities that really should 
be theirs. It is only a natural course of events 
that the problems of abuse, whether they be 
drug oriented or environment oriented, 
should fall into this category. 

ADAPT is an educational program that 
attempts to bridge the gap between home 
and school with a course of instruction 
that is focused on the young and old ... 
children and their parents . . . at the same 
time. By using the common denominator of 
ABUSE, the program bridges this gap. 

Described here is a specific program de- 
veloped in terms of drug abuse. 

Rationale. The program is based on the 
theory that ABUSE and specifically drug 
abuse is something that is not acceptable 
as an answer to problems and pressures by 
most families. Most people consider them- 
selves average and the average attitude of 
these people is that, “Other families and 
other people’s children are involved in wrong- 
doing and abuses, but not mine!" 

Information learned through the types of 
youngsters calling YELL (a county-wide tele- 
phone answering and counseling service un- 
der the auspicies of the Dutchess County 
Medical Association and based at Vassar 
Hospital), 30% of the calls are parent-child 
problems, 30% are boy-girl problems (but 
not sex), 15% are from youngsters who “need 
someone to talk to," another 15% cover a 
wide variety of problems including attempted 
suicide, but only 10% are related to drug 
problems. 

This ADAPT approach to the drug prob- 
lem is designed to reach those 90% of the 
youngsters who have not yet experimented 
with drugs as a means to solving their ten- 
sion problems. 

In the area of drugs, we have found that 
while people are attentive, shocked and often 
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willing to participate in discussions on drugs, 
the facts will never leave the room in which 
an ordinary discussion is held. People who 
attend these discussions often feel that they 
are quite knowledgeable on the subject and 
are interested in increasing their expertise 
perhaps, but not in learning anything: By 
combining youngsters, parents, and teachers, 
a genuine learning experience is entered into 
which results in continued discussion in the 
home and in the classroom. The total learn- 
ing process is stimulated. A real awareness 
that drug abuse could strike their home 
results. 

The thought behind this approach is cen- 
tered in drawing an imaginary line through 
an age group. On one side are the older 
youngsters who may be experimenting with 
drugs or other abuse and who must be 
reached on a different level and in a different 
way. On the other side are youngsters who 
will experiment perhaps, but who are armed 
with no knowledge of any significance be- 
cause there is no one to arm them with this 
knowledge. The parent community has taken 
great pains to warn its youngsters of the dan- 
gers inherent in hot stoves, poison and other 
obvious perils but drugs are a rather nebu- 
lous area because most parents do not know 
how to deal with the subject. This is often 
based on the fact that parents are on some 
sort of drug . . . from diet pills to pep pills 
and tranquilizers . . . which have been pre- 
scribed by physicians for health reasons. The 
confusion of the anti-drug campaign has 
promoted an attitude in many parents of 
confusion as to what to tell their youngsters 
since the young see their own families tak- 
ing pills all the time. 

ADAPT takes no position against pills in 
any form or in the legalization or theories 
of what should be done in areas of drug 
abuse. ADAPT says that abuse is dangerous 
and abuse must be corrected through con- 
tinuing education and an open mind. 

It is hoped that through continuation of 
this ADAPT program, youngsters who might 
be offered a pill or other stimulant or de- 
pressant will think twice before accepting it 
based on facts learned through the large 
and small group seminars. At least young- 
sters will be made aware of the consequences 
they can suffer if they do take a pill. By 
approaching children at an early age, in the 
intermediate grades (grades 4, 5, and 6) and 
by providing them with a method for easy 
discussion with their parents who will also 
accept the abuse rationale, hopefully, future 
generations of youth will not be subject to 
drug abuse problems. 

Process. Described here are the first steps 
in the development of a model. This model or 
package eventually will include video-tapes, 
reference lists, resource center materials 
(software and printed material) for use by 
teachers and parents, and with children. 

ADAPT thus far has been designed for 
children in the fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
level. A refresher meeting is conducted for 
those in seventh grade after they have spent 
the summer away from school. So that the 
facts are not dissipated, the same procedure 
is used with seventh grade students. There 
are a number of variants of the procedure, 
and each instructor, or team leader as he will 
be called, can adapt the procedure to his own 
particular style. Hence, the name ADAPT. 
It is a program that is used as an aid in 
teaching. The ADAPT program is not an end 
in itself, but rather a means to an end. To 
be totally effective, it must be carried 
through by trained, certified school teachers. 


CLIMATE 


To be most effective, the seminars are con- 
ducted in as informal an atmosphere as can 
be obtained. But it must be emphasized that 
the entire program is completely structured 
without appearing to be so. Plainly, the suc- 
cess of this program is its apparent informal- 
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ity. The success of any informal approach is 
discipline and the informality must appear 
to be present to the youngsters and other 
people in the room. The Team must be aware 
of what they are doing every minute of the 
time, similar to the cast of a play. In order 
to make the proper points when they can be 
made, the team leader must be able to seize 
the opportunity when it arises, rather than 
forcing an issue. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


It is important to cover the subject matter 
and the means of presentation together as 
one item. For purposes of this explanation, 
we wil use as an example the course that 
was recently delivered at the Titusville Ele- 
mentary School in the Arlington School Dis- 
trict in Dutchess County. A detailed study 
of the types of youngsters and their families 
would not be relevant to this presentation, 
but can be furnished upon request. The 
course is divided into three parts: (1) Orien- 
tation; (2) seminar; (3) review; (4) followup. 


Orientation 


Children and parents are invited to attend 
& regular in-school assembly program. The 
team leader should be someone known to 
those who are assembled. This means a local 
Official or personality who works with youth. 
In this case, a local radio figure. The program 
is no more than fifty minutes in length and 
in a very perfunctory fashion outlines what 
is planned. 

Slides or other visual aids can be used, but 
only to supplement, never as the entire pro- 
gram. The lights in the room must be on and 
the entire program is on an informal basis. 
Youngsters, their parents and their teachers 
are urged to interrupt whenever feelings 
move them. During this orientation period, 
the subject matter is the general area of 
ABUSE. It is fast delivery designed to hold 
the attention of those gathered and involves 
outright show business techniques. The 
orientation period is one of the most im- 
portant aspects, as it is the information 
gained here which is brought home by the 
youngsters whose parents were not in at- 
tendance and which determines some of the 
Success of the program. 

ADAPT, for its full impact, should have 
the parents and the children listening to 
the same things at the same time. It could 
develop an area where these young people 
can form a basis of discussion with their 
parents or guardians that will be carried 
home and will be the impetus for the parent 
to come to the next meeting. It must also 
be the impetus for the teacher to continue 
а program in her classroom along with her 
other curriculum. Therefore, this first meet- 
ing is of utmost value to the program and 
must in a short time delineate what is to 
follow without making it a bore and assur- 
edly making it seem different. 

The audience is told about abuse and how 
we will be discussing this in future sessions 
with smaller groups. The audience is told 
that there will be a team of knowledgeable 
people at future sessions and who these 
people will be, not necessarily their names 
but their positions (ex-addict, doctor, law- 
yer, etc.). In the general discussion, some 
pills are shown on the screen and the au- 
dience is asked to identify some if they can. 
The emphasis is made that these programs 
will be devoted to ABUSE and that drug 
abuse is just one of the many abuses 
throughout our world today. The youngsters 
&re asked to define in their own terms the 
expression abuse. This can lead to a discus- 
sion even with so large a group. It is im- 
portant that the questions be fielded in a 
specific fashion. (This technique has rele- 
vance later on.) 

A microphone should never be used. If the 
Speaker needs a mike to be heard, he should 
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not be the lead speaker. Second, it is neces- 
sary to come as close to the youngsters ask- 
ing the questions as possible in the large 
room. This means traveling about the room 
and when you hear the question, it must be 
repeated for all to hear, Answers must be 
swift and uncomplicated. As many questions 
as possible should be fielded in this exact 
manner. This is what is meant by the state- 
ment previously made that this must look 
like an informal, extemporaneous activity. 
Every move has a purpose. The program must 
conclude at exactly the fifty minute period 
and the up-coming programs must be ex- 
plained during that time. It must be stated 
clearly that the team will be returning to 
the school in the near future and the dates 
must be set at once so that the assembled 
group has a clear idea of when and who will 
return. How the programs will run should 
also be clearly outlined, but briefly and 
tersely. There are many questions that will 
be asked as the students and parents leave. 
These should be left unanswered with the 
promise that they will be covered in the next 
sessions. 

This is important. Should parents remain 
behind to ask about the program, time must 
be allowed for this type of answer session. 
No questions should be fielded as to specific 
information except about the concept of the 
program because the more parents talk to 
each other about it, the larger the audience 
will be in the smaller groups. 

Orientation session ends. 


Seminar 


This takes place either in a classroom or 
cafetorium. Ideally, the seating should be 
informal. This can be accomplished in a 
classroom by removing the desks and leaving 
the chairs in a semicircle rather than in the 
standard arrangement. The parents and 
teachers should be grouped around the back 
of the students. There should be a facility 
for showing slides and there should be a 
blackboard. Posters and literature, as well 
as & brief descriptior of what has been 
covered during the orientation discussion, 
should be made available for youngsters to 
take home. Naturally, due to the informal- 
ity of the program, it is not always possible 
to outline all the matters that will be dis- 
cussed. In the room it is extremely helpful 
to the informal atmosphere if soft drinks 
or milk are available for the youngsters and 
coffee for the adults. In the front of the 
group 1s the Team Leader and nearby the ex- 
addict. Others are scattered throughout the 
&udience and may not speak at all during the 
Seminar. They wil answer questions only as 
they are asked and only answer them at the 
request of the Team Leader. 

It is important that the Seminar remain 
just that and that the speaking part be short, 
informal and, in a large part, involve the 
audience. Youngsters are again asked to 
identify different pills that are shown on 
the screen. They are asked to define ABUSE 
and the replies are all asked for in a spon- 
taneous manner so that there is noise in the 
room and the youngsters are really partici- 
pating in the program. This is done only at 
the outset in order to set the tone for the 
discussions and the Seminar. Gradually the 
focus... namely ABUSE... and in this 
case pill abuse .. . is brought to the surface. 
As much as possible, youngsters are encour- 
aged to interrupt and the questions they ask 
are fielded by the person on the Team who has 
the expertise in that area, A summary period 
is left available during which the Leader 
sums up the fact that youngsters should not 
eat or swallow anything that looks like a 
pil unless he has been given it by his doc- 
tor, the school nurse, his mother or father 
or guardian. In general this is the method of 
the Seminar. 
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Review 


Here we leave the classroom discipline and 
retire with teachers and interested persons 
who have attended to an informal setting 

in. 

What did we accomplish and what are the 
problems? 

This review is an important part of the 
total program because the program should 
be exceedingly flexible. There should be no 
secrets and no holds barred. In the very 
analysis of the program comes education that 
pertains to its continuing effect. 

During the review, new ideas are con- 
sidered, new methods of presentation dis- 
cussed and continued discussion of abuses 
undertaken. Review is the starting point for 
&n adult-parent program which is part of 
the ADAPT plan. Nucleus of the Review pro- 
gram will be the stimulating force behind 
discussions in the mature sessions. While the 
content of the sessions may differ, the same 
general outline can be followed with mature 
groups. 

Adults are recruited to be "trained" as 
team discussion leaders for carrying on the 
adult continuing education portion of the 
ADAPT Plan. 

Follow-up 


In conjunction with existing programs in 
the school curriculum, the original young- 
sters who were involved in fourth grade semi- 
nars are contacted and a class is held to see 
where they have arrived over the year. They 
are followed as a group until the seventh 
grade after which the existing discipline 
takes over. 

This, then, is the essence of the program. 

Progress to Date. Parents and teachers in 
the try-out school (Titusville Elementary 
School, Arlington Central School District) 
have exhibited tremendous enthusiasm for 
this program. The 140 parents have re- 
ponded informally to many of the "partici- 
pants" staff at Titusville School, and have 
"spread the word" to the extent that par- 
ents of children in other Arlington Elemen- 
tary Schools as well as parents of junior high 
School students, are asking to have the pro- 
gram adapted to their schools. 

Time-table. The adult continuing educa- 
tion phase of the Plan is being developed 
over the summer through the combined ef- 
forts of the three Guidance Councils and 
the three Adult Continuing Education Direc- 
tors. Current planning calls for the final 
details of the adult portion to be worked 
out in September, October and November so 
that maximum utilization of parent-adult 
interest and involvement can be brought 
to bear on the Adult Program scheduled for 
the month of January in all three school 
districts. 

Current time-table calls for the total plan 
to be implemented in the fall of 1970 in one 
of the elementary schools of the Arlington 
Central School District. By June of 1971 
the full ADAPT Plan will have been effected 
and “packaged.” 

STAFFING 


To be truly effective, the ADAPT team 
should have an ex-addict, a law-enforcement 
Official, and a team leader who can estab- 
lish immediate rapport with youngsters and 
involve them at any age in a discussion-type 
situation rather than a traditional class- 
room-type of climate. A knowledgeable 
mother is also desirable. The basic team can 
be added to or subtracted from as the situa- 
tion demands. 

For adult continuing education programs 
and teacher in-service sessions, other pro- 
fessionals from the local community and the 
State who are knowledgeable in drug abuse 
should be utilized. 

Evaluation of the project requires consid- 
erable time from professionals who must be 
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involved at every step in the process. Eval- 
uation tools must be found or developed. 

Audio-visual technicians will be needed to 
video-tape each session in order to provide 
recovery capabilities for evaluation, for docu- 
mentation and for final "packaging." 

All facilities and video taping equipment 
wil be provided by the Arlington Central 
School District. 

BUDGETING 
1 team leader (75 sessions with peo- 

ple; considerable development 

time is needed; involvement sug- 

gested to equal one-half time).. $10, 000 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


1 ex-addict with professional en- 
dorsements (75 sessions with peo- 
ple; development time one-half- 
time involvement) 

Consultants at $150 per course of 
three sessions each plus program 
evaluator for 75 sessions plus 
writing time 

Professionals and consultants need- 
ed for in-service training of 275 
teachers and 150 adults to serve as 
small-group sessions leaders with 


of blank video-tapes, 


August 14, 1970 


books, posters, films, slides, and 
other appropriate software to be 
used with various age-groups, for 
take-home and for the library re- 
source center 

1 half-time technician to video-tape 
each session, seminar, sampling 
series of in-service training for 
teachers, and sampling series of 
adult sessions to train group lead- 
ers and carry out small group 


45, 000 


